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The Chaplain, Rey, Ze Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O God, who endurest throughout all generations though we 
bring our years to ar end, as it were a tale that is told, who 
givest us the day for work and the night for repose quicken 
in us the spirit that shall so inspire and suffuse our actions 
as to give to them a potency and worth exceeding all our 
fondest hopes. 

Bless in abundant measure the President of the United States, 
the Vice President, the Members of the Congress, the judiciary, 
and all who bear rule in our Nation, and grant that peace and 
happiness, truth and justice may be firmly established among 
us now as we enter upon the duties of another year. 

To those who are burdened give the soothing strength of a 
sweet peace divinely shed; to those who mourn, surcease from 
the plangent poignancy of grief; to those who walk in darkness, 
the spirit of the dawn, that each may be as one who sees the 
daybreak on the distant hills, who lifts his eyes to God, and 
lo! it is morning; or bends them to the earth, and lo! the bitter 
herbs of sorrow are lustered with the dew of grace. 

These, and all other blessings, which for our unworthiness 
we dare not ask, vouchsafe to give us for the worthiness of 
Thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the calendar day of Thursday, December 19, 1929, when, 
on request of Mr. Jones and by unanimous consent, the fur- 
ther reading was dispensed with, and the Journal was approved. 


GREETINGS FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, which was referred 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January J, 1930. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 3 
Sin: At the request of the chairman of the Colonial Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John, the following dispatch is forwarded herewith: 
“For His Excellency President Herbert Hoover: The chairman of the 
Colonial Council of the municipality of St. Thomas and St. John at 
governor's New Year reception requested governor to convey to the 
President, the Congress, and the people of the United States New Year's 
greetings, with the hope that 1930 may prove a banner year of 
national prosperity. He further wishes that there be conveyed to the 
President the information that the new year finds the condition of the 
working class greatly improved and our people on the whole prosperous 
and contented. He requested the governor to impress those in author- 
ity in continental United States with the fact that the citizens are 
loyal to the government of the Virgin Islands now administered, and 
that they appreciate all that the Federal Government has done and is 
doing for the islands, and are hopeful that greater use will be made of 
the nayal\station and strategic advantages of St. Thomas.” 
Sincerely yours, 
C. F. HUGHES, 
Admiral, United States Navy, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


LOAD-LINE LEGISLATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the Secretary of Commerce, dated December 19, 1929, 
and January 3, 1930, in further response to Senate Resolution 
345, Seventieth Congress, second session, making supplemental 
reports relative to the establishment of load lines on American 
vessels in the coastwise and Great Lakes trades, etc., which, 
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with the accompanying papers, were referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


FEDERAL AID FOR NATIONAL FORESTS ROADS AND TRAILS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report relative to Federal aid for national 
forests roads and trails for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS OF THE CENTER MARKET 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the revenues and disbursements of the 
Center Market in the District of Columbia administered by the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1929, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


SALE OF WASTE PAPER IN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture, reporting, pur- 
suant to law, relative to the sale of waste paper and obsolete 
and worthless documents in the Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the fiseal year 1929, and the proceeds thereof, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PARKS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
the National Capital for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the extraordinary assembly celebrated by the Vet- 
erans of the Revolution Pro-Independence of the Philippines, at 
Naga, Camarines Sur, P. I., favoring the independence of the 
Philippine Islands, which were referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a further communication from 
Charles McAdam, of Danville, III., relative to certain alleged 
acts and alleged misconduct on the part of United States Dis- 
trict Judges James H. Wilkerson and George A. Carpenter, with 
an accompanying supplemental petition and bill of information 
in the cause of Charles McAdam Co., an Illinois corporation 
(dissolved, in bankruptcy, No. 33279) in the United States Dis- 
trict Court, Northern District of Illinois, Eastern Division, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Veterans’ Association of the Seventy-first Regiment, National 
Guard of New York, favoring the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedition, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of A. C. Majors 
and sundry other citizens of the State of California, praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and their widows, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from E. J. 
Elsas, of Kansas City, Kans., inclosing a part of demonstration 
of his discovery The Law of Language and Reading of the 
Natural Universal Language Which Is the Root of All True 
Human Languages, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Committee on International Law of the Association of the Bar 
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of the City of New York, favoring the ratification by the United 
States of the proposed World Court protocol, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a petition of sundry members 
of the faculty and student body of Drew University, of Madison, 
N. J., favoring the ratification by the United States of the pro- 
posed World Court protocol, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
Aurantia Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, at 
Riverside, Calif., favoring ratification by the United States of 
the proposed World Court protocol, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of South Glens Falls, 
N. Y., favoring ratification by the United States of the proposed 
World Court protocol, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate letters in the nature of peti- 
tions from T. R. Mullen, of Brooklyn, N. X., praying for the 
passage of the so-called McNary-Haugen bag limit bill, to cut 
down the bag limit on ducks and geese, which were referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented the following joint memorials of 
the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, which were referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 


THE State or WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, ss: 

I, A. M. Clark, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and correct copy of House 
Joint Memorial No, 1 of the special session of the Twentieth Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wyoming, being original House Joint Memorial 
No. 1, as approved by the Governor of the State of Wyoming. In testi- 
many whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great seal 
of the State of Wyoming. 

Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 26th day of December, A. D. 
1929. 

[5EAL.] A. M. CLARK, Secretary of State. 

By H. M. Symons, Deputy. 

House Joint Memorial No. 1, house of representatives, special session 
Twentieth Legislature of the State of Wyoming, memorial to the 
President of the United States and to the Secretary of the Interior 
relating to the policies of the Department of the Interior of the 
United States in connection with the operation of the mineral leasing 
act of 1920 as it refers to the development of the petroleum resources 
in the public lands 


Whereas order No. 338 as issued by the Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States upon March 12, 1929, and orders and rulings sup- 
plemental thereto, resulted in the cancellation of thousands of oil and 
gas permits upon Federal-owned lands in the State of Wyoming issued 
prior fo such order, and restricted exploration and development of the 
petroleum resources in the public lands under the mineral leasing act 
of 1920; and 

Whereas no overproduction of gas or petroleum products exists in 
the State of Wyoming and the Rocky Mountain region; and 

Whereas conservation of such natural resources has been faithfully 
practiced in the State of Wyoming; and 

Whereas the production of gas and petroleum products is at this 
time hardly sufficient to supply the markets for such products in the 
region logically supplied from the State of Wyoming and other States 
of the Rocky Mountain region; and 

Whereas the location of additional supplies of gas and petroleum 
products in Wyoming will be a slow process by reason of the difficulty 
of locating structures and the depth necessary to drill; and 

Whereas additional supplies of crude oil in the State of Wyoming 
will be necessary in the near future if the several refineries of the 
State are to be kept in operation at their present rate of running and 
production of petroleum products are to continue of sufficient amount 
to meet the market demands of the region logically supplied from the 
said State; and 

Whereas the application of the said policies is now found fair and 
reasonable in most instances in respect to requests for extensions of 
time under existing permits and in respect to other matters concerning 
such permits; and 

Whereas further modifications of policies, especially in relation to 
the acceptance of new applications and the granting of new permits 
under the said mineral leasing act of 1920 and the allowance of operat- 
ing lenses to the three-quarters of the area of permitted land under 
the preference right given the discoverer of gas or oil upon the one- 
quarter area covered by mandatory operating leases upon discovery, 
would greatly benefit the economic and industrial development in the 
State of Wyoming and other States of the Rocky Mountain region with- 
out threatening to lead to any overproduction or waste of oil; and 
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Whereas such further modifications of policy would also result in 
much larger revenues to the Federal and State Government for the 
purpose of financing public schools, highway improvements, and recla- 
mation work; and 

Whereas the President’s program for the expansion of industrial ac- 
tivities would be greatly assisted in the State of Wyoming by such 
further modifications of the said policies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Wyoming 
in special session assembled (the Senate concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secretary of the Interior be me- 
morialized to consider further reasonable modifications of order No. 
338, as issued by the Secretary of the Interior on March 12, 1929, and 
orders and rulings supplementary thereto, as said order affects the 
State of Wyoming and certain other areas of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion and thereby permit further exploration and development in an 
economic way of the gas and petroleum resources of the said State and 
region; be it further 3 

Resolved, That certified copies of this joint memorial be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and to each Member of the Wyoming delegation in the Congress of the 
United States. 

JAMES M. GRAHAM, 
President of the Senate. 
Marvin L. BISHOP, Jr., 
Speaker of the House. 

Approved 5.32 p. m., December 19, 1929. 

Frank C. EMERSON, Governor. 


THE STATE or WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATB. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, ss: 

I, A. M. Clark, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and correct copy of House Joint 
Memorial No. 2, of the special session of the Twentieth Legislature of 
the State of Wyoming, being original House Joint Memorial No. 2, as 
approved by the Governor of the State of Wyoming. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Wyoming. 

Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 26th day of December, A. D, 1929. 

[ SEAL. ] A. M. CLARK, Secretary of State. 

By H. M. Symons, Deputy. 


House Joint Memorial No. 2, house of representatives, special session, 
Twentieth Legislature of the State of Wyoming, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United States to cede to the States 
all unappropriated and unreserved public lands, together with sub- 
surface minerals and other natural resources 


Whereas the President of the United States, the Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
believes that the most efficient policy of administration of the remaining 
unreserved and unappropriated public lands can be obtained through the 
operation of State rather than Federal control, and to this end has sug- 
gested that these unreseryed and unappropriated public lands be ceded 
to the 11 public-land States in which they are situated; and 

Whereas Wyoming has demonstrated by a wise administrative policy 
of its State lands the feasibility of the President's proposal that those 
in close touch and sympathy with the task are best qualified to execute 
a policy looking to the best interests of the people of the State and the 
United States; and 

Whereas we are in hearty accord with the President of the United 
States in his wise policy of simplifying the National Government 
through the utilization of State agencies in handling the problems and 
administration of those policies in which the States are directly inter- 
ested: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Twentieth Wyoming Legislature, in special 
session assembled, express to the President our appreciation of his 
statesmaniike and sympathetic understanding of this subject, so vital to 
the development of the public-land States, and that we pledge our sup- 
port to the President, the Secretary of the Interior, and to the Commis- 
sion on Administration and Conservation of the Public Domain in study- 
ing the proposal and its effect upon each State and the National 
Government; be it 

Resolved, That we call upon Congress to enact such legislation as may 
be necessary to cede to the several public-land States without reserva- 
tion such unappropriated public lands, together with subsoil minerals 
with the royalties and revenues derived therefrom ; be it 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to the policy of the orderly devel- 
opment and conservation of mineral resources and the application of 
the revenues to the purposes of internal improvements of the State, such 
as the support of adequate school system, the reclamation of arid and 
semiarid lands, the development of water power, the protection of water- 
sheds, reforestation of mountain areas and forestation of privately con- 
trolled areas, conservation of grasses, and further development of forage 
on public lands, and any other uses which may be foy the benefit of the 
people of the State and Nation; be it 
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Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to a policy of cooperation with the 
Federal Government and our sister States in all matters in which inter- 
ests are mutual in working out equitable agreements on such matters of 
flood control, reclamation, division of water, allocation of power as may 
arise from time to time in the development of the resources of these 
public-land States; be it 

Resolved, That we further pledge the State of Wyoming to the enact- 
ment of such laws and the adoption and execution of such policies of 
government as will best secure the carrying out of these principles of 
State control as suggested by the President of the United States; be it 
further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this joint memorial be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Commission on Administration and Conservation of the Public Domain, 
and to each Member of the Wyoming delegation in the Congress of the 
United States. 

James M. GRAHAM, 
President of the Senate. 
Marvin L. BISHOP, Jr., 
Speaker of the House. 

Approved 5.33 p. m., December 19, 1929. 

Frank C. EMERSON, Governor. 


Mr. KENDRICK also presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Van Tassell, and also of other citizens, all in the State of 
Wyoming, praying for the passage of legislation to create a Fed- 
eral department of education, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
water users of the Crow irrigation project, Crow Indian Reser- 
vation, Mont., favoring a thorough investigation of the affairs of 
that project, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

He also presented a communication from the Public Service 
Commission of the State of Wyoming, stating objections to the 
bill (S. 6) to provide for the regulation of the transmission of 
intelligence by wire or wireless, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cheyenne 
and Rock Springs, Wyo., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, and the Boxer rebellion in China, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Wisconsin, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES presented resolutions adopted by John T. Alder- 
son Camp No. 5, Department of Washington and Alaska, United 
Spanish War Veterans, at Yakima, Wash., favoring the preserva- 
tion of Admiral Dewey's flagship, the Olympia, as a memorial 
to the loyalty of all Spanish War veterans, which were referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of Michigan, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
New York, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma presented petitions of officers and 
members of the Union Soldiers Home, of Oklahoma City, and 
sundry other citizens, all in the State of Oklahoma, praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Truesdale, and of Boone, Cedar, Linn. Story, and Wright Coun- 
ties, all in the State of Iowa, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented petitions numerously signed 
by sundry citizens of the State of Maryland, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Kansas City, Junction City, and Jewell County, all in 
the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Arkansas City Post, 
No. 18, American Legion, of Arkansas City, and Ernest Brown 
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Post, No. 138, American Legion, of Caney, both in the State of 
Kansas, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. NORBECK presented the petitions of M. R. Dobbins and 
67 other citizens of Sturgis, of Earl H. Klock and 145 other citi- 
zens of Hot Springs, and of James Thomson and 73 other citi- 
zens of Centerville, all in the State of South Dakota, praying 
for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petitions of A. Parish and 66 
other citizens of Grand Forks, of Frank H. Walker and 59 other 
citizens of Valley City, of Thomas Hopkins and 63 other citizens 
of Pettibone, of M. E. Poyzer and 66 other citizens of Lisbon, of 
Roy A. Phillips and 56 other citizens of Valley City, and of 
William Walsh and 70 other citizens of Fargo, all in the State 
of North Dakota, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PATTERSON presented petitions signed by 67 citizens of 
the State of Missouri, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions signed by over 700 citizens of the 
State of Missouri, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mon Council of Bridgeport, Conn., favoring the construction of 
a post-office building in that city, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Litchfield North 
Association of Congregational Ministers, of Litchfield, Conn., 
favoring the entrance of the United States into the World Court, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by sundry citizens of 
Yalesville assembled at Christmas celebration, the Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Naugatuck, the Women’s Missionary Society of the Seymour 
Methodist Church of Seymour, and members of the Thursday 
Evening Prayer Service of the Central Baptist Church of Nor- 
wick, all in the State of Connecticut, favoring the prompt rati- 
fication by the United States of the proposed World Court pro- 
tocol, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. i 

He also presented the petition of Lafayette Reynolds of Hart- 
ford, and of sundry citizens of Bridgeport, Guilford, Moosup, 
Packer, and South Manchester, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Board of Select- 
men of Bethel, the Board of Warden and Burgesses of Guil- 
ford, the Board of Aldermen of Waterbury, and the Board of 
Aldermen of New Haven, all in the State of Connecticut, favor- 
ing the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Baltimore County, Md., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLAINE presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Common Coun- 
cil of the city of Neillsville, Wis., favoring the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the County Board 
of Bayfield, Wis., favoring the making of necessary appropria- 
tions for greatly increased tree-planting work on Federal lands 
in the national forest units of the Lake States, with particular 
reference to planting needs on the Moquah unit in Bayfield 
County, Wis., which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

RELIEF OF INDIANS 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I present a resolution adopted 

by the Wisconsin Antituberculosis Association, favoring the tak- 
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ing of Federal action for the relief of sick and needy Indians in 
the State of Wisconsin. 

I also present a resolution adopted by the County Board of 
Bayfield, Wis., favoring the caring for sick and needy Indians 
through the United States Public Health Service or some special 
agency of the Indian Office. 

Mr. President, these petitions pray that the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs may provide for the essential comfort of the In- 
dians who are under the charge of the Federal Goyernment. 

If I may have the attention of the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee and the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs I want to call attention to the fact that in my 
own State where there are a number of organized tribes of 
Indians during this season of the year when we have extreme 
cold weather many of the Indians are suffering because of a 
want of food and clothing. When the springtime comes, when 
the snow has melted away, we will find, away back on the 
tote roads far away from the Indian villages, many old Indians 
cold in death. This great Government of ours, because of red 
tape and delay and excuses, is permitting those Indians to 
suffer. 

I have introduced two bills, one providing pensions for aged 
Indians and the other providing pensions for blind and deaf 
Indians. I am appealing to the chairman of the Committee on 
Indians Affairs to report out those bills as soon as possible 
and to the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to 
report out as soon as possible appropriations for the Interior 
Department to take care of these essential and immediate needs 
of the suffering Indians. 

I move that the petitions be referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to, 

IMPORTATION OF PRINTED MATTER 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I present resolutions adopted 
by the Maryland Library Association, which I ask may be 
ordered to lie on the table and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MARYLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Baltimore, Md., December 21, 1929. 
Hon, MILLARD TYDINGS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: At the annual meeting of the Maryland Library Associa- 
tion the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“ Resolwed, That the Maryland Library Association at its meeting 
December 13, 1929, firmly opposes the language of section 305 of House 
bill 2667, prohibiting the importation of printed matter advocating or 
urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any law of the 
United States * + or any obscene book, pamphlet, paper, etc., on 
the grounds that this clause creates an effective censorship over foreign 
literature, will ban many of the classics on modern economics, will keep 
out material relating to revolutions in foreign countries, will indirectly 
stop the reprinting of such books by our own publishers, and fs a reflec- 
tion upon the intelligence of the American people by implying that they 
are so stupid and so untrustworthy that they can not read about revolu- 
tions without immediately becoming traitors and revolutionaries them- 
Selves, and because the decision of questions of social policy is with- 
drawn front the ordinary courts and placed in the hands of officials 
primarily chosen for their special qualifications in dealing with the 
administrative details of tariff laws. 

“The Maryland Library Association is also opposed to section 305 of 
that act, for the reason that it will take from the courts the right to 
decide whether books are seditious or obscene and place it in the hands 
of customs officials who are not appointed for such a delicate and im- 
portant purpose, but primarily to levy customs duties on imported 
articles. We do not know whether this act violates the constitutional 
jurisdiction of the courts, but we do know that it is placing the au- 
thority for decisions of far-reaching importance in the hands of officials 
who are appointed for an entirely different purpose.” 

The association also voted to send copies of this resolution to the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the United States Senate, as 
well as to the Senators and Representatives front Maryland. 

Yours very truly, 
Mary S. WILKINSON, Secretary. 


ORITICISM OF PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT METHODS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to haye printed in the Recorp a copy of resolu- 
tions adopted at a largely attended public protest meeting held 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on January 2, 1930, in protest “ against 
the wanton and unnecessary killing of citizens of Massachusetts 
by members of the Coast Guard off the coast of Rhode Island on 
December 29, 1929.“ I ask that the resolutions which relate to 
a subject that has caused an amazing degree of public interest 
and discussion may be printed in the Record and referred to the 
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Committee on Commerce. At this time I will not make further 
comment, but I respectfully request that the committee seriously 
consider the advisability of investigating the whole question of 
killing alleged lawbreakers and coast guardsmen in connection 
with the enforcement of the prohibition law. 

In connection with the same subject I ask that there be 
printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Washington 
Daily News of January 4, 1930. Many similar sentiments have 
been expressed in the press which I will not burden the Recorp 
with at this time. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and, together with the editorial, ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Resolutions unanimously adopted at public protest meeting held in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, January 2, 1930 


At a public meeting under the auspices of the Liberal Civic League 
(Inc.), held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, January 2, 1930, at 12 o'clock 
noon, at which over 1,600 citizens were present, said meeting haying 
been arranged in protest against the wanton and unnecessary killing of 
citizens of Massachusetts by members of the Coast Guard off the coast 
of Rhode Island on Sunday, December 29, 1929, the following resolutions, 
as proposed by Col. Julian Codman, of Boston, general counsel for the 
Constitutional Liberty League, the Massachusetts branch of the National 
Association Against Prohibition, were unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That we, citizens of the United States, assembled this 2d 
day of January, 1930, in convention in Faneuil Hall, Boston, are deeply 
shocked and indignant at the attitude of Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Lowman, who, as the responsible head of prohibition enforce- 
ment, bas justified without examination the kliling of three citizens by 
the Coast Guard in Newport Harbor. We believe that we have a right 
to respectfully demand that you, sir, as President of the United States, 
order a thorough and searching investigation into the facts surrounding 
this deplorable incident by somebody not connected with the Coast Guard 
or the Treasury Department. By the continuance of such governmental 
practices as the incident above described we can see nothing but the 
destruction of the liberties for which our fathers fought, for which free- 
men have bled from the time of the great charter. We are not asserting 
the guilt of the Coast Guard, but we believe the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment as at present taken will justly give the impression that an 
attempt is being made to suppress the facts and whitewash a criminal 
act of the worst kind, and all this for the enforcement of an unpopular, 
unnecessary, and stupid law which has no proper place in the Constitu- 
tion of our Nation, and which all intelligent people know can never be 
enforced; be it further 

“ Resolved, That the original of the above resolution be signed by the 
chairman of the meeting and duly verified, and that it be sent to the 
President of the United States, and a copy thereof to each Member of 
the Congress, and Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, and Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Lowman.” 

Wu. H. MITCHELL, 
Chairman of the Liberal Civic League (Inc.) 
and Presiding Officer of the Meeting. 

A true copy. Attest: 

C. W. CROOKER, 
General Counsel Liberal Civic League (Ino.). 


{From the Washington Daily News, January 4, 1930] 
THE DEADLY PARALLEL 


One hundred and sixty years ago killings occurred in Boston. Those 
slain had resisted the then constituted authority. Juries, sheriffs, and 
judges bad been made subservient to royal authority; town meetings 
had been abolished; the port had been closed. The stamp act and 
the tea act had been added to the grievances of the Commonwealth. 
More and more home rule had been set upon by central government. 

Then, sporadic resistance crystallized into rebellion. In 1776 came 
the Declaration of Independence. Therein the citizens declared them- 
selves as follows: “He [the King of Great Britain] has erected a 
multitude of new offices and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, 

“He has kept among us in time of peace standing armies without the 
consent of our legislature. He has affected to render the military inde- 
pendent of and superior to the civil power. 

“He has combined with others to submit us to a jurisdiction un- 
acknowledged by our laws, quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us, protecting them by a mock trial from the punishment for 
any murders which they should commit, abolishing our coasts and 
destroying the lives of our people.” 

One hundred and sixty years later a machine gun belched fire upon 
a speed boat off the New England coast. Three members of the smug- 
gling crew were killed. One survived. On the same night two other 
boats were captured by the Coast Guard. Members of the crew of one 
of them got drunk on the confiscated liquor and got engaged in a shore 
brawl. The attorney for the single survivor of the tragedy was denied 
the right to yisit his client as were the local police. 
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The denial was upon orders from Washington” where high 
authorities” were at the same time issuing statements defending the 
attack. Whereupon citizens of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
assembled. š 

They declared themselves as follows: “Three men were done to 
death last Sunday morning in Newport Harbor under the guise of 
authority. When stark, wholesale murder stalks abroad under the 
protection of any law, in God's name repeal that law. 

“We are meeting here not to glorify rum runners or bootleggers. 
These men were known to be rum runners, but they were human beings, 
citizens of the United States. If we are going to have law and order 
we must have law and order on the part of our Government. 

“ Massachusetts will never help enforce a law, the repeal of which 
she has already voted by an overwhelming majority. 

“ Restore the Constitution, give us again liberty and self-government. 

„We are here to enforce the command of God, Thou shalt not kill.“ 

“We are here to demand the right of existence from our Government. 
The United States has no more right to kill a man unlawfully than 
has an individual. 

“Those three men were bringing in liquor for New Year’s Eve cele- 
brations. They knew it would be consumed by governors of States, 
mayors of cities, selectmen of towns, judges of the supreme court, 
judges of the superior court, and municipal court, in fact, by public 
officials everywhere. 

“The coast guardsmen had no more right to shoot those men than 
would Boston police officers have to go into hotel dining rooms on 
New Year's Eve and shoct persons who were drinking at the tables, 
because the police would know that the people at the tables had violated 
the law in transporting the liquor there. 

“By the continuance of such governmental practices as the inci- 
dent above described, we can see nothing but the destruction of the 
liberties for which our fathers fought, for which free men have bled 
from the time of the great charter.” 

Faneuil Hall, “cradle of liberty,” heard the protests 160 years ago 
and Faneuil Hall is the scene to-day. The issues are the same—revolt 
by a Commonwealth against what its inhabitants believe oppressive 
legislation. So once again, history repeats. 


READJUSTMENT OF PAY 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, by a unanimous vote, I report back fayorably without 
amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) for the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate the pay and allowances of the commis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health 
Service, and I submit a report (No. 70) thereon. The joint 
resolution provides no appropriation but merely an investigation 
by the Senate and House of the present pay scale of all the 
services mentioned which in the past have been legislated for 
pretty much without regard to the scale obtaining in the other 
services, 

It seems wise to the committee that there should be a con- 
sideration of all of the irregularities and inequalities between 
the services. Therefore, since the joint resolution has also the 
approval of both the Navy and War Departments, I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in the Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That a joint committee to be composed of five Mem- 
bers of the Senate, to be appointed by the Vice President, and five 
Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, shall make an investigation 
and report recommendations by bill or otherwise to their respective 
Houses relative to the readjustment of the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the several services mentioned 
in the title of this joint resolution. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. As in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads I report back favorably 
certain postal nominations and ask that they be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations reported by the 
Senator from Colorado will be placed on the Executive Calendar. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on December 21, 1929, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 

S. 2740. An act providing for the advancement of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, to the grade of 
rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; 
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S. 2768. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Columbia River between Long- 
view, Wash.,-and Rainier, Oreg.; and 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution amending the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the erection for the sole use of the Pan American 
Union of an office building on the square of land lying between 
Eighteenth Street, O Street, and Virginia Avenue NW., in the 
city of Washington, D. C.,” approved May 16, 1928. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2829) for the relief of Maj. O. S. McCleary, United 
States Army, retired; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 2830) to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1900; and 

A bill (S. 2831) to amend the World War veterans’ act of 
1924, as amended ; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2882) to amend section 319 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
States,” approved March 4, 1909; and 

A bill (S. 2833) to approve Act No. 55 of the session laws of 
1929 of the Territory of Hawaii entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
supply of electric current for light and power within the district 
of Hamakua, island and county of Hawaii”; to the Committee 
ou Territories and Insular Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2834) to establish a hydrographic office at Hono- 
lulu, Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
A bill (S. 2835) to amend the immigration act of 1924; and 

A bill (S. 2836) to admit to the United States Chinese wives 
of certain American citizens ; to the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 2837) authorizing appropriations for the construc- 
tion of a highway in the Hawaiian Islands; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2838) granting a pension to Lena P. Leighton; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2839) granting a pension to Helen E. Clark (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2840) granting a pension to Emaline Cook (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2841) granting an increase of pension to Emeline L. 
Calkins (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2842) granting an increase of pension to Sarah Ann 
Cory (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2843) granting an increase of pension to Christina 
Meek (with accompanying papers) ; and i 

A bill (S. 2844) granting an increase of pension to Mattie 
Grover (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 2845) authorizing Oscar Baertch, Christ Buhmann, 
Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Alma, Wis.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 2846) prohibiting persons making short sales of 
stock or agricultural commodities from using the mails and from 
engaging in interstate or foreign commerce; and 

A bill (S. 2847) to provide for the licensing of corporations 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2848) to provide for the establishment of Federal 
cooperative banks and a Federal cooperative reserve system, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 2849) to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Anna S. Matthews (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2850) granting an increase of pension to Eleanor M. 
Pugh (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

A bill (S. 2851) to authorize Brig. Gen. William S. Thayer, 
Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, and Brig. Gen. William H. 
Welch, Auxiliary Officers’ Reserye Corps, to accept the awards 
of the French Legion of Honor; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2852) for the relief of Levi R. Whitted ; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 
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By Mr. GOULD: 

A bill (S. 2853) for the relief of Stephen B. Lovejoy; to the 
Committee on Claims. j 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 2854) for the relief of Mrs. A. K. Root; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 2855) for the relief of T. J. Hillman; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 2856) to authorize the exchange of certain lands at 
Detroit, Mich., in connection with the easterly boundary line of 
the Fort Wayne Military Reservation ; 

A bill (S. 2857) to provide for the erection in the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., of a memorial to commemorate the services of 
George Rogers Clark (1752-1818), who, starting from Fort Pitt, 
explored the Ohio River Valley and by his conquests added the 
territory northwest of the Ohio River to the area of the United 
States, and of the other pioneers and builders who have aided 
in its development; and 

A bill (S. 2858) to provide for the erection at Weiser Park, 
near Womelsdorf, Berks County, Pa., of a memorial to commemo- 
rate the services of Col. Conrad Weiser (1696-1760), Indian 
interpreter, colonial patriot, and friend of George Washington; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2859) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River at or near Fayette City, Fayette County, Pu.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2860) to amend the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on Finance. X 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 2861) for the relief of George Stoll and the heirs 
of Charles P. Regan, Marshall Turley, Edward Lannigan, James 
Manley, and John Hunter; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2862) authorizing surveys and investigations to 
determine feasibility of irrigation project on Powder River in 
Wyoming; 

A bil (S. 2863) granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
or agreements between the States of Colorado, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming with respect to the division and apportionment of the 
waters of the North Platte River and other streams in which 
such States are jointly interested; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

A bill (S. 2864) for the relief of certain lessees of public 
lands in the State of Wyoming under the act of February 25, 
1920, as amended; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: 

A bill (S. 2865) granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
or agreements between the States of Wyoming and Idaho with 
respect to the boundary line between said States (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 2866) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Marsh (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2867) for the relief of J. H. Baker; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2868) for the relief of George H. Holman; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2869) for the relief of Jean B. Loranger; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2870) granting a pension to Susanna T. Grove; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2871) for the relief of Michael J. Bauman; 

A bill (S. 2872) for the relief of John L. Hoffman; and 

A bill (S. 2873) to carry into effect the finding of the Court 
of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A bill (S. 2874) granting a pension to Elsie Alderson (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2875) granting a pension to Mary B. Sims (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2876) granting an increase of pension to Ottillia H. 
Smith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A bill (S. 2877) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a right of way fer street purposes upon and across the Holabird 
Quartermaster Depot Military Reservation, in the State of 
Maryland; and 
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A bill (S. 2878) to authorize Brig. Gen. William S. Thayer, 
Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, and Brig. Gen. William H. 
Welch, Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, to accept the awards 
re ~ French Legion of Honor; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2879) providing for the appointment of Roderick R. 
Strong as a warrant officer, United States Army; 

A bill (S. 2880) to extend to certain officers the benefits of the 
emergency officers’ retirement act; and 

A bill (S. 2881) for the relief of Theodore Ernst; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2882) granting a pension to Martha M. Flood; 

A bill (S. 2883) granting a pension to Thomas Healy; and 

A bill (S. 2884) granting a pension to George W. Reeder; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2885) granting an increase of pension to Tazie 
Harrison Eberle; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2886) for the relief of Lieut. Webster Gross, United 
States Navy; and 

A bill (S. 2887) for the relief of N. D'A. Drake, midshipman, 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2888) to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
in bituminous coal; provide for consolidations, mergers, and 
cooperative marketing; regulate the fuel supply of interstate 
carriers; require the licensing of corporations producing and 
shipping coal in interstate commerce; and to create a bitumi- 
nous coal commission; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2889) to authorize the distribution to persons ad- 
mitted to citizenship of the patriotic poster entitled“ Look the 
Truth in the Face“; to the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 2890) granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
or agreements between the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming with respect to the division and appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Columbia River and all other 
streams in which such States are jointly interested; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

A bill (S. 2891) for the relief of James R. Chapman; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2892) for the relief of Helen F. Griffin and Ada W. 
Allen; and 

A bill (S. 2893) for the relief of Thomas Bilyeu; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 2894) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine claims of certain bands, nations, 
or tribes of Indians residing in the State of Oregon; and 

A bill (S. 2895) authorizing the bands or tribes of Indians 
known and designated as the Middle Oregon or Warm Springs 
Tribe of Indians of Oregon, or either of them, to submit their 
claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2896) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Oregon and the Stock Slough drainage district to 
construct, maintain, and operate a dam and dike to prevent 
the flow of tidal waters into Stock Slough, Coos Bay, Coos 
County, Oreg.; 

A bill (S. 2897) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Oregon and the Beaver Slough drainage district to 
construct, maintain, and operate a dam and dike to prevent 
the flow of tidal waters into Beaver Slough drainage district, 
Coquille River, Coos County, Oreg.; and 

A bill (S. 2898) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Oregon and the Larson Slough drainage district to 
construct, maintain, and operate a dam and dike to prevent the 
flow of tidal waters into Larson Slough, Coos Bay, Coos County, 
Oreg; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 2899) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Olaf 
Nelson; and 

A bill (S. 2900) for the relief of Jeannette S. Jewell; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2901) granting a pension to Mary A. Lane (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2902) granting a pension to Alex Morris (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2903) granting a pension to Mary S. Anderson 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2904) granting a pension to Henry Hagens (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 2905) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2906) for the relief of Carl Stanley 
Sloan, minor Flathead allottee; and 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2907) to authorize the issuance ofa 
fee patent for block 23 within the town of Lac Du Flambeau, 
Wis., in favor of the local public-school authorities; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 2908) extending protection to the American eagle; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2909) granting a pension to George Nath (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2910) granting an increase of pension to Gus W. 
Peterson (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2911) granting an increase of pension to Philip F. 
Wells (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 2912) to regulate the shipment in interstate or for- 
eign commerce and transmission through the mails of devices 
and information for the duplication of keys for locks from the 
lock number; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2913) for the relief of Anna Powell; and 
A bill (S. 2014) for the relief of the Ansted National Bank, 
Ansted, W. Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2915) to extend certain benefits to Robert Smith 
Watson and William La Velle Watson; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A bill (S. 2916) for the relief of Aaron Angle; and 

A bill (S. 2917) for the relief of Joseph May; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2918) granting a pension to Ann Eliza McClung 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2919) granting a pension to Almeda C. Nestor (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2920) granting an increase of pension to Virginia 
Arnold (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2921) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Bee (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2922) granting an increase of pension to Jerusha 
Clark (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2923) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Hutzler (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2924) granting an increase of pension to Clara A. 
Jemison (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2925) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
V. Leggett (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2926) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Montgomery (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2927) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Mathews; 

A bill (S. 2928) granting an increase of pension to Augusta 
L. W. Dahnhart; 

A bill (S. 2929) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
Davis; 

A bill (S. 2930) granting an increase of pension to Rosina M. 
Armbruster ; 

A bill (S. 2931) granting an increase of pension to Barbara 
A. Adams; ' 

A bill (S. 2932) granting a pension to Catherine J. Ingram ; 

A bill (S. 2933) granting an increase of pension to Rachel J. 
Shoemaker ; 

A bill (S, 2934) granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. 
Courtney ; 

A bill (S. 2985) granting an increase of pension to Julia E. 
Rogers ; E 

A bill (S. 2936) granting an increase of pension to Virginia 
Riley; 

A bill (S. 2937) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Nolan; 

655 bill (S. 2938) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
row; 

A bill (S. 2939) granting an increase of pension to Jennie E. 
Gi 


ist; 
A bill (S. 2940) granting a pension to Icie Phillips; 
A bill (S. 2941) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Hart; 

A bill (S. 2942) granting an increase of pension to Melissa L. 
Carroll; 

A bill (S. 2943) granting an increase of pension to Ella P. 
Long; 

A bill (S. 2944) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Medley; 
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A bill (S. 2945) granting a pension to Edson G. Hine; 

A bill (S. 2946) granting a pension to Charles E. Conner; 
Has bill (S. 2947) granting an increase of pension to Marcillie M. 

ee; 

A bill (S. 2948) granting an increase of pension to Jeannett 
Fortney; and 

A bill (S. 2949) granting an increase of pension to Caroline E. 
Friend; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 2950) to amend section 61 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 2951) for the relief of the estate of H. L. Remmel; 

A bill (S. 2952) for the relief of the First National Bank of 
Junction City, Ark, ; 

A bill (S. 2953) for the relief of Emma Fein; 

A bill (S. 2954) for the relief of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, El Dorado, Ark. ; 

A bill (S. 2955) for the relief of the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Arkansas; 

A bill (S. 2956) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of W. W. Busby, administrator of the estate 
of Evelina V. Busby, deceased, against the United States; 

A bill (S. 2957) for the relief of William Ramsey and others; 

A bill (S. 2958) for the relief of James W. Green, jr.; 

; A 90 (S. 2959) for the relief of the heirs of Morgan Smith, 
r.; an 

A bill (S. 2960) for the relief of the Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Junction City, Ark.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2961) to recognize the military war services of ad- 
jutants general and United States property and disbursing offi- 
cers as Federal military war duty during war period April 6, 
sia to November 11, 1918; to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs, 

A bill (S. 2962) for the relief of Melvin L. Bowman; to the 
Committee on Finance, 

A bill (S. 2963) to provide for the improvement of Ouachita 
River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2964) for the protection of persons employed on 
railway baggage cars, railway express cars, and railway express- 
baggage cars, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

A, A bill (S. 2965) granting an increase of pension to Thomas S. 
aren; 

A bill (S. 2966) granting a pension to Alta K. Conley; 

A bill (S. 2967) granting a pension to Hosea M. Jones (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2968) granting a pension to Ella True (with ac- 
companying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2969) granting a pension to Alvin L. Hagood (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 2970) for the relief of Gomer J. Davis (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2971) for the relief of Sterling S. Ball; and 

A bill (S. 2972) for the relief of DeWitt & Shobe (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2978) granting a pension to Mary Guth; and 

A bill (S. 2974) granting an increase of pension to Gertrude 
J. Eichor (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) authorizing the making 
of surveys, plans, and estimates for the irrigation of certain 
lands in the State of Wyoming, under terms of the Colorado 
River compact, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 112) concerning a bequest made 
to the Government of the United States by S. A. Long, late of 
Shinnston, W. Va.; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr, BINGHAM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 113) requesting the President 
to call a conference on the Philippine question; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. FRAZIER submitted an amendment proposing to pay the 
sum of $2,000 to Charles J. Kappler for the work of compiling, 
annotating, and indexing the fourth volume of Indian Laws 
and Treaties, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
6564, the Interior Department appropriation bill, which was 
Neary to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
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AMENDMENT TO WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 7955, the War Department appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill insert the following: 

“Hereafter all work of repair, restoration, rehabilitation, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of Old Fort Niagara, N. Y., shall be carried 
out by the Secretary of War in accordance with plans prepared and 
submitted by the Old Fort Niagara Association (Inc.), of New York 
State, and approved by the Secretary of War.” 


INDEPENDENCE OF INDIA 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire at this time to intro- 
duce a resolution which I ask may be read. I also desire to give 
notice that at the appropriate time I shall direct some remarks 
to the resolution concerning the struggle of India for independ- 
ence and the struggle of the Philippine Islands for their inde- 
pendence, and the relationship of these struggles to the naval 
conference about to convene in London. I ask that the resolu- 
tion may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 198) was read, as follows: 

Whereas the people of India are spontaneously moving toward the 
adoption of self-government, under a constitutional form, with popular 
approval, and seeking national independence: Be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States, mindful of the strug- 
gle for independence that gave birth to our Republic, participates with 
the people of the United States in the deep interest that they feel for 
the success of the people of India in their struggle to establish their 
liberty and independence, and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States pledges its constitu- 
tional support to the President of the United States whenever he may 
deem it proper to recognize the sovereignty and the independence of 
India, and recommends early recognition thereof. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
desire that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations or that it lie on the table? 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask that the resolution may be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolution : 

On December 21, 1929: 

8. 679. An act granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., and Anderson County, Tenn., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Clinch River 
at or near Solway in Knox County, Tenn. ; 

S. 680. An act granting the consent of Congress to Knox 
County, Tenn., fo construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Holston River at or near McBees Ferry 
in Knox County, Tenn. ; 

S. 2740. An act providing for the advancement of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, to the grade of 
rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; and 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution amending the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the erection for the sole use of the Pan American 
Union of an office building on the square of land lying between 
Eighteenth Street, © Street, and Virginia Avenue NW., in the 
city of Washington, D. C.,“ approved May 16, 1928. 

On December 26, 1929: 

S. 2768. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Columbia River between Long- 
view, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. 

CLAIM FOR DEATH OF CHANG HSI YING (S. DOO. NO. 59) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress oj the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State request- 
ing the submission to the Congress of a claim presented by the 
Government of China against. the Government of the United 
States, arising out of a collision in Chinese wuters on June 2, 
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1927, between the United States naval vessel Bittern and a 
Chinese junk, resulting in the drowning of Chang Hsi Ying, a 
citizen of China, and a member of the crew of the junk. 

I recommend that, as an act of grace and without reference 
to the question of the legal liability of the United States, an 
appropriation in the amount of $500 be made to effect settlement 
of this claim in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State, in which the Secretary of the Navy concurs. 


HERBERT Hoover. 
THE Wuire House, January 6, 1930. 
HEARINGS ON PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs will commence 
its hearings on the question of Philippine independence, and any 
resolutions or bills appertaining to that question or to the 
Philippines, on the 15th of this month, in the rooms of the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 


GROWTH OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Mr. B. B. 
Gossett, chairman of the division of commerce and industry, 
Department of Conservation and Development of the State of 
North Carolina, before the faculty and students of the North 
8 Agricultural and Engineering College on December 12 
ast. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


My pleasure in addressing you on this occasion is greatly deepened by 
my appreciation of what North Carolina State College has come to 
mean in the life and development of our Commonwealth. Its own rapid 
growth is a reflex of the phenomenon that we have been witnessing in 
the almost meteorlike rise of North Carolina from the obscurity of a 
prostrate agricultural State to an industrial empire. The swift expan- 
sion of this institution has been due, in large measure, to a sensing on 
the part of its executives of its place in the new scheme of life in North 
Carolina, Their intelligent foresight and pioneering instincts have been 
manifested in the organization of the college curricula so that instruc- 
tion is not only now provided in the cultural branches of learning, but 
for training in those highly specialized and technical subjects upon 
which our material and industrial progress and well-being so largely 
depends, such as agriculture, engineering, manufacturing, science, and 
business, and that vocational education which prepares special teachers 
for these diversified fields. 

It has been both interesting and inspiring to obserye with what 
ease graduates of this institution transfer from their college training 
into the beginnings of their careers and, because of their thorough 
preparation, have become at once masters of those pursuits which 
they have elected to follow. Undoubtedly, this has been due to con- 
tacts which your departmental heads have formed with the industries 
and professions, and therefore their knowledge as to what specific 
training your graduates should be given in order to adjust themselves 
quickly and expertly to their chosen vocations. 

There is no better evidence of the efficlency of the executives and 
faculty members of this institution than is to be found in the cir- 
cumstance that State College men have been ranking with the leaders 
in the industrial development of North Carolina. The research and 
extension conducted by this institution and the men trained in the 
agricultural school are being recognized as the chief agencies and 
personalities in promoting agricultural progress. 

Let me pause at this time to remark in this connection that North 
Carolina is in need of no statesmanship so insistently as that which 
our governor is displaying in the handling of the issue of agriculture. 
Here, after all, is the State's supremely basic problem. The farmers, 
producers of fundamental raw material, are the real creators of our 
wealth. So long as we allow our farm life to remain so unpleasant 
and unprofitable there can be no healthy industrial or economic con- 
dition. Governor Gardner's offensive against this prevailing type of 
farm life and the prevailing methods of farming in this State is not 
only timely, but imperative. Industrial leaders regard it as the central 
nerve of our social and economic order, and our present agricultural 
maladjustments constitute a situation that the best thought and 
leadership of the State can throw itself against. Governor Gardner's 
inspiring leadership in this enterprise is in great measure dependent 
for results upon the generous support of this institution and all its 
agencies and influences. 4 

Without lingering to depict also the contributions which the engineer- 
ing school of the college is making to the industrial growth of North 
Carolina in its famed highway system, its railroads, its public buildings, 
in the development of pottery and forestry products, in the generation 
and use of electric power, in training chemical engineers for the industry, 
I- am more. personally acquainted with the leadership of the graduates 
of your textile school In our great manufacturing industry in this and 
other States, It is gratifying to know that this textile school is now 
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seriously considering plans for broadening the scope of its work next 
year in rayon, silk, wool, and in dyeing, finishing, designing, and print- 
ing. In order that this broader training may become as effective as 
possible, I learn with pleasure of your plans to establish an office of 
contact between the college and the mills and also to make this serve 
us u representative with the Cotton Growers Association and the tech- 
nical high schools of the State, 

But in my judgment one of the most important schemes that it now 
has under consideration is the establishment of a laboratory in the center 
of the textile industry where research may be conducted in connection 
with the mills, where graduate work for textile students may be pursued 
and where part-time work for juniors and seniors may be arranged. In 
addition to this the plan to include special training of mill employees in 
technical lines through the agency of night schools is very practical and 
praiseworthy. The textile industry of the State will be tremendously 
interested in the proposed plans of this institution in these directions. 

Because of the nature of its work, the enlarging field of its usefulness, 
this institution continues to prove itself a valuable asset to North Caro- 
lina and to the South, and its remarkable growth is an evidence that the 
people of North Carolina are cordially sustaining its program and 
depending upon it to render yet greater service. 

Discussing at this time textile conditions in the South, and espe- 
cially in North Carolina, it is essential that we give recognition at 
the very outset to the distressing but commonly accepted fact that 
since the World War the textile industry of the entire world has been 
painfully depressed. No anomaly of the many in our own country’s 
unprecedented prosperity within the last 10 years stands out so boldly 
as the failure of textiles to rise to the general level of that stimula- 
tion which other major industries have attained. We have witnessed 
the strange spectacle of various other lines, some of them mere in- 
fants of industries employing relatively few laborers and with linrited 
capital investments rushing to peak production, enjoying increasing 
consumer demands, making tremendous profits, and paying proportion- 
ately good wages, while textiles, among the ancient of the industries, 
have languished in activity. 

Mr. Ralph Borsodi in his book, The Crisis in Textiles, and one of 
America’s leading economists, makes exhaustive comment upon this 
paradox. The industry engaged in the production of all textiles and 
their products,” he remarks, “is, from the standpoint of numbers 
employed, the largest in the United States. It exceeds by approximately 
800,000 the numbers employed as wage earners in the iron and stee) 
industry, by nearly a million those engaged in the food industry, by 
more than a million those in the group of industries manufacturing auto- 
mobiles and all equipment for transportation by air, land, and water. 
These are industries universally recognized as among the largest in the 
country, and yet in their contributions to the total consumer-buying 
power of the country—in their contributions to its economic life and 
general prosperity—they rate as mere pygmies when compared to the 
textile industry.” 

What has happened to this giant of American industries is vividly 
told by Mr. Borsodi in an analysis showing that the cotton mills began 
the last decade with a ratio of net profits to net worth of 17.79 in 
1918, and closed in 1928 with a ratio of net profits to net worth of 
only 1.01. 

The depression experienced in the textile industry has been confined 
to no particular country nor particular territory within any country. 
The situation in England, the birthplace of cotton manufacturing, has 
been intensely acute within the decade. A graphic picture of the decline 
of the industry in Lancashire has been presented in a recent book, 
Lancashire Under the Hammer, in which the author shows that since 
1921 a majority of the 5,000,000 people wholly dependent upon that 
industry in this great stronghold of cotton manufacturing have had 
little more than 80 hours of work per week, its great foreign trade 
has dwindled by nearly 3,000,000,000 yards a year, a third of its 
machinery has remained idle, and now a large proportion of the in- 
dustry “hovers on the threshhold of the bankruptcy courts.” In 1927 
alone, this book informs us, 50 spinning companies, 83 manufacturers, 
11 spinning and manufacturing firms, and 79 merchants in the Lan- 
cashire area are known to have gone into liquidation or to have come 
to forced terms with their creditors. 

As to what happened in New England, long commanding the prestige 
and name of being the greatest cotton manufacturing area of the 
United States, statisticians in that area report that more than 3,500,000 
spindles have been dismantled. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that due to the severity of the depression in this section, aided by 
restrictive and repressive legislation and further hampered by long- 
continued strikes, there has been a general exodus of this industry into 
the South. Perhaps, however, it is not going beyond the question to 
declare that the enactment of the 48-hour law in Massachusetts and the 
strike of 1922 in the textile industry of New England was the blow from 
which the manufacturers of that section as well as the operatives never 
recovered, That strike lasted nine months and affected a very large 
majority of all the cotton mills In New England. About 150,000 people 
were thrown out of employment. Wages of two million a week were 
lost and the total wages lost for nine months was nearly eighty 
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million. The October 10 issue of the American. Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter, of Boston, was largely devoted to a detailed description of the 
textile disaster in that section, delineating the mills by name that are 
now wholly out of business, millions of dollars’ worth of machinery that 
lies idle, scores of corporations unable to pay taxes, thousands of mill 
tenements vacant, and other grim phases of what has been left in that 
once paradise of the industry from the depression of the last decade, 

The ascendancy of the South to the forefront in cotton manufacturing 
has become an epic in the story of industrial development in all 
America, At the beginning of the Civil War it had only about 300,000 
spindles while in New England the total spindleage was more than 
3,000,000, It was not until the early eighties that the South began 
to manifest an interest in the textile industry and by 1890 the spindleage 
had increased to approximately 1,500,000, as compared with approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 in New England. By 1910 the South had 11,000,000 
spindles as compared with 16,000,000 in New England. This increase in 
spindleage continued both North and South until about 1921 when the 
total in New England was approximately 18,000,000 and the South 
somewhat greater. At this time the New England spindleage is around 
15,000,000 with 12,000,000 active, while in the South the total spindles 
in place amount to approximately 19,000,000, of which more than 
18,000,000 are active. 

Leading the South in this new industrial achievement North Carolina 
now stands out in front of all the States in the Union. In North 
Carolina are 579 mills with a total spindleage of 6,388,160, a third of 
the entire southern spindleage, approximately 95,000 looms and 27,260 
knitting machines. Statisttes released a few days ago by the United 
States Department of Commerce reveal that North Carolina leads the 
United States in the worth of its textile products. These Federal fig- 
ures gave North Carolina a valuation of its textile products of $311,- 
155,673. 

Unfortunately, we are now in the midst of one of the most severe and 
disquieting periods of decline in textile manufactures which our section 
bas ever suffered and this in spite of the fact that the basic reasons 
behind the remarkable expansion of cotton manufacturing in the South 
have neither been withdrawn nor impaired. The economic advantages 
of our field, the more favorable climate, close proximity to raw material, 
an abundance of cheap power, an ample supply of native-born, honest, 
and industrious Jabor, absence of hurtful restrictive legislation, and rela- 
tively lower taxes than prevail in New England—these decided advan- 
tages still exist as an asset of the cotton manufacturer of the South as 
against his competitor elsewhere in America, but, even so, these favorable 
factors have not been sufficient to beat back the tides of adversity that 
have borne in upon the industry throughout the world within the past 
decade. 

Under these circumstances and stern facts it is well to keep in mind 
that what has happened to the textile industry in Great Britain and 
in New England can happen to the South. Whatever our physical, 
social, climatic, and economic points of superiority may be, the same 
processes and practices that have wrought havoc in other areas of this 
industry can fall upon us. The leadership in this industry is now 
definitely lodged with us, Wise men still profit from the experience of 
others, 

As to the cause of the general unprofitableness of textile operations 
the first answer is overproduction. Unfortunately a great many mill 
managements in the South and elsewhere fail to realize the importance 
of regulating operations to present and prospective demand. Indeed, 
many seem to be irrevocably committed to a policy of so-called mass 
production under any and all conditions. It need not be pointed out 
that such a policy, if persisted in, under existing conditions, is not only 
unsound but it can not fail to result disastrously. Evidently mills of 
this type lose sight of the fact that while in former years production 
problems arose from a need for increased and more economical produc- 
tion at this time the real production problem is one of accommodating 
itself to the consumer’s demand. In other words, mass production is 
economically sound if an analysis of the consumer’s demand clearly 
establishes that the goods so produced can readily be sold at a profit. 
At this time, however, there is no evidence that any of the mills en- 
gaged in the manufacture of staple cotton cloths and yarns can safely 
operate on a basis of uninterrupted mass production. It is regrettable 
but true that many mill managers, otherwise very able, still persist 
in a policy of flagrant disregard of the most simple, fundamental, and 
irresistible of the economic laws—the law of supply and demand. 

Other probable causes of the prevailing unsatisfactory conditions in 
the industry are the more or less antiquated and generally unsound 
methods of distribution and the failure of many mills to respond to 
the ever-increasing number of style changes. Of all industries the cot- 
ton-textile industry is perhaps the most sensitive to the whims of 
fashion, and yet in the face of this many mills engaged in the manu- 
facture of so-called style goods persist in producing goods for which 
there is frequently a small and, in many cases, a decreasing demand. 

In fairness to the mills it should be pointed ont that the situation 
created by these ever and rapidly increasing style changes seems almost 
insurmountable, In order fully o understand the complexities of 
these problems one needs to observe such changes in the past decade 
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as women wearing less and more abbreviated garments, the substitution 
of silk and rayon garments for cotton, and the almost total elimination 
of cotton underwear and cotton hosiery. 

In reference to labor conditions in southern mills and in those of 
our own State, it is my purpose to enter into a discussion with frank- 
ness and without reservation. It is a matter which at this time 
especially calls for level-headed attitudes and for a statement of the 
facts. Largely as a result of the slanders of the communist agitators 
and their sympathizers, much of the entire country has been flooded 
with information tending to show that the wage scale of the cotton- 
mill operative in the South is at a brutally low level and that working 
and living conditions are almost intolerable. The facts warrant no such 
contention. No one who is conversant with the situation would con- 
tend that living conditions and working conditions in all of the mills 
are ideal or what they might be. Improvement in some plants could 
and should be made. Indeed, some conditions are known to exist that 
should not be condoned or excused. By and large, however, the mills 
of the South, and particularly in North Carolina, are providing their 
operatives with excellent homes and surroundings. 

Evidently many of our Senators have been greatly misinformed about 
conditions as to this matter, The demand for an investigation of 
Southern cotton mills by a Senate committee has become insistent. 
Well-meaning but misinformed people have offered their resolutions in 
urging such an investigation. As far as I am concerned, I feel that 
the industry as a whole has nothing to be ashamed of. 

If an investigation by the Federal Government should be made so 
extensive as to include conditlons in the industry in other sections 
of the country as well as the South, including the garment workers 
in the great cities, if it were made so searching as to bring out 
clearly to the public the generally unprofitable character of cotton 
manufacturing, the cause, and possible remedies, there is no reason 
that southern mills should not welcome it. We would exercise our 
rights, of course, to demand that such a senatorial investigation be 
prompted by unprejudiced motives, designed to arrive only at the 
facts and not prompted by the whims and caprices of professional 
agitators. 

Naturally the question of whether such an investigation would rise 
to this high level is in the minds of southern manufacturers when 
men of the type of Senator WHEELER, of Montana, continue to give 
statements to the public denouncing living and working conditions in 
the South upon information evidently furnished by those whose motives 
are malignant. A few days ago North Carolina newspapers carried a 
statement from Senator WHEELER assailing conditions and low wages 
in southern textile plants, quoting a weekly wage in the cotton mills 
of the five dominantly textile States of the South greatly at variance 
with the actual and official average full-time weekly earnings of cotton- 
mill operatives in the South as contained in Bulletin No. 492 of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. 
These official Government figures show that for the year 1928 instead 
of the wage alleged to prevail by Senator WHEELER the following to 
have been the average full-time weekly earnings in these States: Ala- 
bama, $13.42; Georgia, $14.59; North Carolina, $16.46; South Carolina, 
$14.30; and Virginia, $17.41. The average for all cotton-manufacturing 
States was $17.30, including New England. 

If Senator WHEELER had consulted this document of the Government 
he would also have ascertained that in the past few years the trend 
of wages in southern mills has been upward, while in most of the 
New England States the trend has been generally downward. He 
would also have noted that there has been a slight increase in working 
hours in some of the New England States, while there has been a 
corresponding slight decrease in many of the Southern States. 

Actually, in most instances, wages in effect at this time are con- 
siderably more than double the wage scales in effect in 1918. Accord- 
ing to the statistics published by the United States Bureau of Labor, 
American textile workers receive in wages more than twice as much as 
similar workers receive in England, two and one-half times as much as 
in Germany, four times as much as in France, five times as much as in 
Japan, six times as much as in Italy, and fifteen times as much as in 
China. 

In a series of published statements the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina recently showed that the above comparisons 
represented only the money wage rather than the buying equivalent 
of this wage in the countries where they prevail. The purchasing 
power of the money wage is of course the genuine standard of earning. 
It has been clearly established that the cost of living in the industrial 
sections of the South is much less than in the industrial sections of the 
East. 

Continuing this comparison of wages and living conditions in the 
South as against New England, the earnings of the employees of a large 
eotton-mill company in western North Carolina were recently con- 
trasted with the earnings of employees in a large mill company in Mas- 
sachusetts and another in New Hampshire. The average money wage 
earned by the employees of the North Carolina company amounted to 
approximately $19 per week, basis full time 55 hours, while in Massa- 
chusetts the average was a little fiore than $21 per week, basis full 
time 48 hours, and in New Hampshire slightly in excess of $22 per 
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week, basis full time 54 hours. This average covered all employees 
from those performing the most menial service, such as scrubbers, to the 
most skilled workers, such as weavers and skilled machinists, The ap- 
parent difference is about 15 per cent in favor of New England. But 
when it is considered that comfortable homes are furnished the operatives 
in North Carolina at an average monthly rental of about $5 as com- 
pared with a monthly rental of $20 to $30 in New England, this differ- 
ential of 15 per cent in favor of New England virtually disappears. 

As a matter of fact, taking into account that many North Carolina 
mills furnish their employees with free lights and water and provide 
them with fuel at cost, the advantage is really in favor of the North 
Carolina operative. It should also be pointed out that a majority of 
the operatives’ homes in the southern mill villages are provided with 
ample grounds for gardens and flowers, many of them with recreational 
facilities and with standardized schools. While North Carolina mills 
pay a somewhat higher wage than those in States further to the South, 
the wage tendency in the entire southern cotton manufacturing area is 
uniformly upward. A recent survey of the wage scale in South Caro- 
lina shows an average weekly wage of $15.96 per employce; basis full 
time 55 hours. 

Another factor which can not be left out of this consideration is that 
the rate of pay in any occupation depends to a great extent on the 
time required to learn it. The craftsmen, such as stonemasons, cabi- 
net and watch makers, to say nothing of the professions, require years 
of apprenticeship and preparation. There is no such requirement of 
workers in the cotton-textile industry. No lengthy period of training 
is demanded. Individuals may be totally unfamiliar with the details 
of the work they come to do when they enter a cotton mill, and yet, 
in a relatively short time, they become sufficiently skilled to perform 
almost any kind of the industry’s work. There is no industry or busi- 
ness in the world where proficiency can be acquired In a shorter time 
than in cotton textiles. It is, therefore, logical that the pay of textile 
operatives should be somewhat lower than that received by workers 
whose occupations demand longer periods of training. 

Yet another vital factor in the cotton-mill wage scale arises from 
an appreciation of the former economic status of these employees. 
Inasmuch as virtually all textile labor originates from the farms any 
fair appraisement of the wage level in cotton mills must essentially 
take into account the miserably low income from which these tenant 
farmers are fleeing. They are overrunning the mills for the obvious 
reason that the change is decidedly for their economie self-interest. 
Wages are higher, houses are better, hours are shorter, comforts and 
conveniences of living more abundant, and general conditions vastly 
better than prevail on the farms. 

According to a recent survey by the Bureau of Agricultural Bco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture, there are approxi- 
mately 100,000 white families on cotton farms in the upper Piedmont 
section of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama whose average cash 
income per family living was $336 a year. It was estimated that one- 
fifth of all families surveyed lived in two or three rooms and almost all 
of them without the most ordinary of modern conveniences, Taking a 
family of two workers as a basis of comparison, a group of this size 
could move from the farm into the average southern mill village where 
much better living conditions are provided, and earn from the beginning 
approximately $1,000 a year in cash with the prospect of a gradual 
increase to $2,000 or more per year ag such workers become more skilled 
and proficient, 

This exodus from the farm to the mill, while in many respects desir- 
able, has complicated the problems of the Industry for the employees 
already there and those offering themselves for new employment. It 
has furnished industry with inexperienced but fairly ambitious labor, 
It has given the farmer moving to the city easier, more regular and 
more gainful employment, It has decreased the chances he has been 
accustomed to take with weather, boll weevil, and prices. It has giyen 
the farmer remaining in the fields less competition and more mouths to 
feed. The serious phase of this movement is that it has taken place 
faster than the industries have been able to assimilate the supply. For 
the manufacturers it has meant a heavy turnover in worker supply and 
the consequent loss through confusion incident to the adjustment of 
new employees. Unsatisfactory as the condition has been it would 


have been tragically worse except that new industries have been rapidly © 


transferring to North Carolina or organized within the State, and had 
it not been further that the State government and its subdivisions have 
been engaged in permanent improvement programs involving the capital 
outlay of half a billion dollars, 

What to do with the large surplus of labor in the cotton mills is not 
the least of our social and industrial problems. We must agree with 
the editorial utterance of the Talledega (Ala.) Home that “the basic 
evil in the South is not with the cotton mills but with the economic 
condition of the farmer.” If this can be corrected the cotton-mill 
situation will take care of itself automatically. That writer proceeds 
to remark that farm wages in the States from Maine through Pennsyl- 
vania average $3.57 a day, while in the States of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama the farm-wage average is 
only $1.45 a day. 
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The labor problem in the South is primarily agricultural. That phase 
of it which exists in the mills can never be fully handled until a solu- 
tion is found for our farm population. Let us not fall into the mistake 
of giving all attention to the superstructure while the foundation is 
crumbling. j 

The ultimate remedy for this economic maladjustment is before us as 
a challenge to the best thought and statesmanship of the South. It is 
a question that is already taxing the ingenuity of the mill managers. 
Here we face naturally the issue of night work in the mills. Per- 
sonally, I have always deplored night operations, and I am confident 
this feeling is shared by a majority of the mill owners. Night opera- 
tions were brought about largely as a result of the war, when the Gov- 
ernment was constantly urging the industry to increase production. 
Millions of dollars were spent by many mills building houses and making 
preparations to increase production by night operations. Workers were 
brought into the mills to man augmented machinery. Following the 
war, and most especially following the period of deflation of 1921, the 
problem of what to do with these night shifts had to be met. Apart 
from the millions of dollars invested in the night run, mill owners had 
to confront the issue of what would become of the people if night oper- 
ations were to be eliminated. It was very clear, of course, that if the 
night run was stopped the number of employees would be decreased by 
at least one-third, resulting in thousands who were earning a living by 
this policy being thrown totally out of employment and with no prospect 
of being able to earn a livelihood elsewhere. 

Consider also in connection with a discussion of wages that the pay 
allowed by cotton mills or any otber business to their employees is 
dependent to a large extent on earnings. This, in my judgment, is at 
the very heart of the textile problem. Increasing wages with decreasing 
profits is as economically out of the question as it is physically impos- 
sible to bring the two poles together. Wages can not be increased except 
as profits are Increased. Certainly in the present state of the textile 
business when we attempt to balance this question of wages and earn- 
ings it will be clear to every thinking critic that a majority of the 
cotton mills are paying the highest possible wages. 

Like the old woman who used to walk the streets of Boston with a 
basket of remedies seeking ailments to which to apply them, society is 
filled with reformers, who, without making a diagnosis of our industry's 
ills, are offering their cures, “ Frequently aid prompted by the best of 
intentions actually becomes a detriment, Overzealous reformers have 
unknowingly and without a possession of vital facts wrought havoc 
when naught but good was intended.” The unionization of the textile 
workers is one of the panaceas suggested. I am very clear in my own 
mind that under the present depressed and complicated conditions noth- 
ing could happen that would result more disastrously to employer and 
employee alike than an attempt by foreign influences and outside un- 
sympathetic organizations to unionize cotton-mill operatives. No fair- 
minded man will deny the right of any citizen to join a union. It is a 
right not only in keeping with our constitutional guarantees, but it is 
one of those sacred and inherent rights based on justice and individual 
freedom to which all men are entitled where not in conflict with the 
best interests of society. The question, however, of the extent to which 
the rights of organized labor may be allowed to proceed in our social 
and industrial structure is a point of grim contest, and around this 
question much of our recent conflict of opinion and turmoil incident 
thereto was centered. 

The right of organized workers to enforce their opinions and demands 
against the will not only of the mill managements but against the 
desire of fellow employees who wish to follow a different course has 
always been a battle ground of contention. It has been clearly de- 
monstrated, both by the sanction of law and of public opinion, that 
“the right to remain at work where others haye ceased to work,” as 
that great American and former President, Theodore Roosevelt, sharply 
defined, “is part of the personal liberty of a citizen that never can be 
surrendered, and every infringement thereof merits and should receive 
the stern denouncement of the law. Our language is the language of 
a free people and fails to furnish any form of speech by which the 
right of a citizen to work when he pleases, for whom he pleases, and on 
what terms he pleases can be successfully denied.” 

In hardly less emphatic terms has the same interpretation of our 
inherent American sense of personal rights in equations of this kind 
rung forth from distinguished jurists of North Carolina, from former 
Governors Bickett and Morrison, from pulpit platforms and editorial 
rooms, and from the great unheralded masses of our people who cling 
to the simple faith that personal liberty in matters of this kind is a 
guaranty of the Constitution of the United States and an endowment 
from the Creator. 

While this agitation has, perhaps, been chief in recent labor dis- 
turbances in this State, another factor that has entered into the con- 
troversies, especially in South Carolina, had to do with the extended 
labor plan, called for the purpose of confusing the public, the “ stretch- 
out” system. This plan was evolved in the weaving departments some 
time ago in order to bring about increased efficiency, reduction in costs, 
and to effect those economies which would produce savings ultimately to 
be divided with the weavers of our cotton mills, in whose department 
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the system had been invoked. Misconstruction of the term has be- 
clouded its real meaning and purpose. It has not been introduced by 
the mill managements with the idea of securing more work at the same 
pay. As a matter of fact, under this new system the weaver has no 
more to do than formerly. Actually his work is confined exclusively 
under this plan to operation of looms, whereas, under the former order, 
the weaver performed other duties that have now been turned over to 
his helpers. 

There is really nothing new about the plan. It has been in successful 
operation for many years in a large number of plants. I am confident 
that most employees would decline to return to the old system if 
afforded such an opportunity. It should be remarked that such a pro- 
gram, of course, involves the elimination of the unfit and the reduc- 
tion of the employees per unit of product, but, in this mechanical age, 
such practices are necessary alike to employer and employee in every 
branch of industry. Let me say that, in my opinion, in order to secure 
satisfactory results in matters of this kind, the proper educational 
background must be laid, the proper preparation made for it and a 
new spirit of intimacy developed between the employing and the em- 
ployed classes. Mills that cling to the old method of simply giving 
arbitrary notice of their purpose to do certain things, to adopt new 
policies, and institute different procedures are not entitled to nor 
can they expect to receive the cooperation of their employees. They 
must first explain their plans and seek their cooperation. When em- 
ployees are given confidence, they almost invariably will respond favor- 
ably. Personally I feel that nothing of the nature of a radical depar- 
ture from usual working conditions, such as the extended labor plan, 
should be undertaken without fully first consulting one’s employees. We 
have reached the time when employer and employee must closely work 
together on a basis of mutual good faith and understanding in all 
matters effecting their mutual welfare. It is inevitable that, if some 
such plan is not generally adopted, outside agencies will come into 
the picture and bring about not constructive but frequently destructive 
conditions resulting disastrously to the public as well as employer and 
employee, 

In conclusion, haying discussed the grave problems of the industry, 
it is pertinent briefly to allude to some possible remedies. 

For the past few years, some of the best minds in the industry have 
been carefully studying its problems. One of the results of this study 
was the establishment of the Cotton Textile Institute. In a word, the 
business of the institute is to collect and disseminate trade statistics and 
other vital information so as to enable each manufacturer to conduct his 
business intelligently. In addition, through its research department, the 
institute is actively engaged in efforts to find new uses for cotton goods, 
Last year it conducted a sales promotional campaign with the idea of 
making the use of cotton goods more popular. This campaign was a 
great success. A similar campaign is being planned for next year, which 
will be much wider in its scope and which already gives promise of pro- 
ducing splendid results. The institute is also aiding the industry in 
trying to find new markets for its goods, especially in foreign fields, and 
otherwise is exerting its efforts in every proper way to assist the in- 
dustry out of its difficulties, To those who are well informed it is recog- 
nized that the leadership of the institute has been of the highest order. 
Its work has been very helpful, but much remains to be accomplished. 
Naturally the degree of success that will follow is necessarily dependent 
upon the degree of cooperation by the members of the institute and those 
mills which are not members of the organization. 

Unfortunately, there are a great many individualists of the nineteenth 
century type in the cotton-textile industry. They will not cooperate in 
any way. Their attitude is one of unenlightened selfishness. Actually 
they are standing in their own light. Not only must there be closer 
cooperation between employer and employee, but also between the indi- 
vidual mills in every practical and proper way such as research work, - 
advertising, and in trying to improve unsound methods of merchandising. 
Production must be kept in reasonable bounds and the mills must beware 
of trying to force on an unwilling market goods for which there is no 
consumer demand. 

We must seek the aid of our employees and redouble our efforts to 
increase the earnings of our mills, thereby providing a fair return to 
those who have invested their money in the industry as well as better 
wages and improved living conditions for our people. Let us keep in 
mind in all our considerations that wages and profits go hand in hand, 
that when the earnings of the industry are increased wages will natu- 
rally move up; and let me again emphasize that we should frankly take 
our problems to our employees and seek their aid in endeavoring to find 
a solution. After all, it is obvious that there is actually but little 
difference between the problems of management, employee, and stock- 
holder. 

Whatever can now be favorably said as to wages, living and working 
conditions, and humanitarian regard now being enjoyed by the workers 
in the textile industry of the South and of this State, it can not be 
denied that much is yet to be accomplished. The mill owner has prob- 
lems which he can never solve without the sympathy and assistance 
of his workers, and the destiny of these workers, socially and indus- 
trially, must be safeguarded. 
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This truth we must keep foremost In our consideration. We have a 
task which calls for openhandedness, a spirit of democracy, an attitude 
of conciliation—never one of either aloofness or hostility—friendly in- 
terchange of ideas, united determination, and fixed purpose. Those who 
constitute our working population in the South possess that intelligence, 
that character, and that trustworthiness which invite our industrial 
leaders to make the most of this opportunity for usbering in with them 
a new era of progress, of successful operation, and of harmonious 
relationship. 


CONDITION OF FARMERS AND MILL WORKERS IN THY SOUTH 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the Dorchester 
County Record, published at St. George, S. C., entitled.“ Where 
Help Is Really Needed—Contrast of Condition of Farmers and 
Mill Workers in the South,” written by Bishop Warren A. 
Candler, of Georgia. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


{From the Dorchester County Record, St. George, S. C., December 26, 
1929] 


Wurnun HELP Is REALLY NEEDED—CONTRAST OF CONDITION OF FARMERS 
AND MILL WORKERS IN THE SOUTH 
By Bishop Warren A. Candler 

No good man can be indifferent to the conditions and wants of poor 
people. 

The godly man will always feel sympathetic concern for the needs of 
the day laborer and the wages which compensate him for his daily toil. 

God is on the side of faithful toilers and honest wageworkers. The 
Holy Seriptures abound in passages which reveal the interest of our 
Heavenly Father in the, men of toil and which command brotherly 
dealings with them on the part of those who employ them. 

The law given through Moses required honest and prompt payment of 
wages: Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbor, neither rob him; the 
wages of him that is hired shall not abide with thee all night until the 
morning.” (Leviticus xiix, 13.) 

Again the Mosaic law says: “Thou shalt not oppress an hired 
servant that is poor and needy, whether he be of thy brethren or of the 
strangers that are in thy land within thy gates. At his day thou shalt 
give him his hire; neither shall the sun go down upon it; for he is poor 
and setteth his heart upon it; lest he cry against thee unto the Lord, 
and it be sin unto thee.” (Deuteronomy xxiv, 14-15.) 

The prophet Malachi classes with the grossest immoralities any wrong 
to a wage earner, and denounces it in the strongest terms: “I will come 
near to you to judgment; and I will be a swift witness against the sor- 
cerers, and against the adulterers, and against false swearers, and 
against those that oppress the hireling in his wages, the widow and the 
fatherless, and tbat turn aside the stranger from his right, and fear not 
me, saith the Lord of hosts.“ (Malachi ili, 5.) 

These teachings of the Old Testament are echoed in the Epistle of 
James, the foster brother of our Lord, when he condemns rich men who 
have and hold ill-gotten gains: “ Behold the hire of the laborers who 
have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
crieth; and the cries of them which have reaped have entered into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabbaoth.” (James v, 4.) 

But while these and other Scriptures bespeak God's tender care for 
the day laborers, the divine law is not less commanding in requiring 
justice to all classes and conditions of men. Wherefore it is said, “ Ye 
shall do no unrighteousness in judgment: thou sbalt not respect the 
person of the poor nor honor the person of the mighty: but in right- 
eousness shalt thou jadge thy neighbor.” (Leviticus xix:15.) With 
God neither want nor wealth is permitted to deflect in the slightest 
degree the judgment from justice. 

It is to be feared that some of our overheated “reformers” have not 
obeyed this precept of the divine law. They have condemned the mill 
owners of our section with indiscriminate and unsparing denunciation. 

It is quite possible that the owners and managers of some cotton mills 
in the South deserve censure for their heartless dealings with their 
operatives; but I Know of no such case, On the contrary, I am bound 
in justice to applaud the methods and means employed in all the cotton 
mills I have visited with reference to their dealings with their em- 
ployees; they are more than humane; they are fair and generous to a 
degree. 

These mill men, in so far as my knowledge extends, provide churches 
in the mill sections, often erecting, in whole or In great part, more than 
one church in a mill village in order to serve the denominational pref- 
erences of the operatives in the mills, 

They provide also school buildings, recreation halls, swimming pools, 
etc., for the blessing and comfort of the people whom they employ. 

They draw their help from the neighboring farming districts, and 
their operatives are in most cases far better off at the mills than they 
were on the farms which they left behind them. 

Speaking to this point, the writer of an article which appeared re- 
cently in the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser did not misstate the facts 
when among other things he said: 
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Being president of a country bank that loans principally to farmers, 
and also president of two small cotton mills, I am in position to speak 
some degree of accuracy as to the earnings of farmers and mill 

eip. 

“The help employed in our mill villages is entirely local people from 
the farming class of people, who had never seen a cotton mill until 
our cotton mills were built. They are living in better homes and 
under better living conditions than they ever dreamed of before these 
mills were built. One of the girls around 18 years of age will make 
more money during one year than the whole family of six or seven 
would make on the farm. These people have better clothes, better 
food, better living conditions, and $10 to spend, where they had possibly 
1 cent when they lived on the farm," 

The same correspondent goes on to say with reference to the zealous 
propaganda of the reformers who overlook the laborers on the farms: 

“The farmer and his wife and the children on the farm in the South 
are in dire distress and are living in deplorable living conditions, 
whereas the mill help are satisfied and are so much better off than they 
were on the farm until there is only one answer to this propaganda 
of shedding tears for the ‘poor mill workers of the South,’ and that 
is the person shedding the tear is wanting to collect some money 
from the mill workers for the benefit of some labor head and because 
of jealousy by some of the New England mills as to the success of 
southern mills.” 

Our people living on farms are the sufferers of the heaviest burdens 
at this time and they deserve the greatest sympathy and the most 
generous help, They build and support their own churches and schools. 
They have no recreation halls and swimming pools, What they make 
is sold in a “free-trade market” and what they buy is enhanced in 
price by a protective tariff. But no propaganda is put forth on their 
behalf. 

Upon this phase of the subject the Talladega (Ala.) Home speaks 
pointedly and with moderation, as follows: 

“In recent years considerable publicity, closely akin to propaganda, 
has been given to the alleged low wages of the southern textile in- 
dustry. Yet, during this time mill after null has been built in the 
South, without the necessity of importing foreign labor, and with 
no difficulty found in securing native white labor as employees. 

“Bearing in mind that these mills have no earthly power to force 
people to work for them, it follows that their employees have come to 
them voluntarily and in order to better their economie conditions. 

“It is common knowledge that southern textile labor is recruited 
from the farms, and therefore, if as it is charged, textile wages are 
low, it must follow that the returns of the southern agriculturist are 
still lower. 

“Considering the matter then in its broader economic aspect, the 
critics of southern mill conditions should not be exerting all their efforts 
toward creating a still further disparity between industrial and farm 
labor, but rather should be endeavoring to correct the trouble at its 
source. If the economic problems of the southern agriculturist are 
settled, then any ills which may exist in the cotton mills will automati- 
cally correct themselves. 

“In the criticism of southern textile wages, frequent references are 
made to higher textile wages in New England. This disparity is not as 
great as is usually indicated, because of the extremely low house rent 
of southern mills usually with water and lights given free—and coal 
sold to the employee at cost. But even without taking into consideration 
these requisites there is nothing like the disparity between textile wages 
in New England and the South as there is between agricultural wages 
in New England and the South. 

“In ‘Crops and Markets’ of the Department of Agriculture for July, 
farm wages in the States from Maine down through Pennsylvania 
averaged $3.57 per day, while in the States of North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama, farm wages averaged only $1.45 
per day. 

“We submit that those who are genuinely interested in the South 
and the welfare of her citizens should first direct their efforts toward an 
improved economle status of the farmer rather than the textile worker 
who in reality is nothing more nor less than a farmer, who himself, has 
improved his economic status by going to the cotton mills.” 

That this propaganda, in the main, issues from New England is no 
longer a matter of doubt, and its motive is manifestly more com- 
mercial in its inspiration than compassionate in its aim. By the 
irresistible operation of economic laws the textile industry is being 
forced southward. Very worthy men from New England are coming 
with it, impelled by their financial interests. But some of their 
former neighbors and friends are alarmed by their going to the South 
and carrying their mills with them. “Hence these tears” for the 
mill operatives in southern mills, 

New England has long had the historic habit of reforming the South 
and generally it moves to the work under mercenary motives. Such 
was the case in the matter of slavery and the slave trade as is shown 
by the facts recorded in the remarkable book entitled “Notes on the 
History of Slavery lu Massachusetts,“ written by George H. Moore, a 
New Englander. 
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James Madison, in the convention which framed the Federal Consti- 
tution, proposed the prohibition of the slave trade at once; but the 
proposal was defeated by the votes and leadership of the New England 
States, and the prohibition postponed until 1808—20 years—in order 
that the New England traders might have time to unload their slave 
property on the South and get out of the business. 

On pages 207 and 209 of Mr. Moore’s book, a number of advertise- 
ments are given which show that lack of employment for slaves in 
Massachusetts was the most common consideration giyen for their sale 
by their owners—no emancipation being proposed. Here are a few of 
those advertisements: 

From the Continental Journal, November 25, 1779: “To be sold, a 
likely negro girl, 16 years of age; for no fault, but want of employ.” 

“From the Independent Chronicle, March 9, 1780, ‘To be sold, for 
want of employment, an exceedingly likely negro girl, aged 16.’ 

“From the same paper, March 30 and April 6, 1780, ‘To be sold, 
yery cheap, for no other reason than for want of employ, an exceeding 
active negro boy, aged 15. Also, a likely negro girl, aged 17.“ 

“Independent Chronicle, December 14, 21, 28, 1780, ‘A negro child, 
soon expected, of a good breed, may be owned by any person inclining 
to take it, and money with it.’ 

“From the Continental Journal, March 1, 1781, ‘To be sold, an ex- 
traordinary likely negro wench, 17 years old, she can be warranted to 
be strong, healthy, and good-natured, has no notion of freedom, has 
been always useful to a farmer's kitchen and dairy, and is not known 
to have any failing, but being with ehild, which is the only reason of 
her being sold.“ 

Some of the advertisements are repulsive to the last degree; but they 
show how cupidity is able to conquer compassion and to corrupt 
conscience. 

And the propaganda now prosecuted against the textile industry of 
the South may be expected to proceed in order to secure the profits that 
may be derived from it. 

If there are wrongs prevalent in the cotton mills by all means they 
should be corrected by the owners of the mills and the States in which 
they are located. New Englanders owning mills in the South and 
southerners associated with them in the business will readily assent 
to this. But they will resent the intermeddling of outsiders actuated 
by doubtful motives. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT—RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR JONES 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address recently delivered 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] on the subject of 
law enforcement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

Hello, Joanne—Happy New Year! Hello, Junior, Bruce, and 
Roger—Happy New Year! These are my grandchildren, 3,000 miles 
away. I have not seen them for more than a year. I think I have 
the right to greet them. Is there anyone in my radio audience who 
would deny me that privilege? I assume not—anyhow I can not hear 

ou. 

7 I want to tell my radio audience I am lucky. You are not. A 
Cabinet officer was to speak to you. He hada fine speech ready. Some- 
thing came up that prevented his speaking, and I was asked day before 
yesterday to do so. I accepted promptly, even if it gave me no time to 
prepare—that may be your loss, but it is my gain. I really like to do 
this. All you have to do, however, to cut me off is to turn a button, 
and I will not know the difference. 

I was asked to talk on various phases of prohibition. No more impor- 
tant subject can engage our attention and there is no better time to 
consider it. 

At the beginning of the new year we make our good resolutions. 
Some are kept, some may not be. We are some better for making them, 
at least during the time we stand by them. 

Prohibition is a part of our fundamental law. It was made so by the 
deliberate judgment of our people registered in the way provided by our 
Constitution and arrived at after more than half a century of study and 
discussion. It ought to be the pride of every good citizen to observe 
and uphold it, even though he may not believe in its wisdom. The 
essence of good citizenship in a Republic Is observance of law. 

That, of course, does not mean that a citizen can not point out the 
objections to it and give reasons for its change or repeal. That is also a 
fundamental right in a Republic. This can be done in such a way, how- 
ever, as not to encourage and, in effect, urge its violation or nonobserv- 
ance. I have no fault to find with the citizen who points out his 
objections to prohibition, but who earnestly and patriotically urges its 
observance until repealed in a legal way. I fear that many are afraid 
that general and individual observance would prove so wonderfully bene- 
ficial they would have no hope of repeal. 

This is a good time to look within one’s self and see what the duty of 
a good citizen really is and then resolve to do it. Our acts do not end 
with ourselves. They are observed by others. The higher our station 
in life, whether financial or official, the more far-reaching is the example 
we set for good or bad and the greater is our duty. One of the hardest 
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propositions to meet is the charge that men in high standing socially, 
financially, and officially do not observe the law. Instead of encourag- 
ing good citizenship, they breed the very poorest and most dangerous 
type. I received a letter the other day from a fine citizen in my State, 
in which he says, among other similar things: 

“T attended a very small private club about five months ago in which 
there were three bankers present. They were serving the best brand of 
Scotch whisky, and apparently as unconcerned as though they were 
serving ginger ale.” 

He further says: 

“Now, in my mind the press of this country—evidently referring to 
the metropolitan press—is responsible for this condition. You can not 
have a law that applies to one class of people and not to another. 
* œ © If you are to have prohibition, the rich banker, the rich news- 
paper man, and the rich clubman have got to obey that law just as 
much and just as honestly as the humblest worker on the docks and in 
the mines and on the streets.” 

I do not know what the attitude of our President was before prohibi- 
tion became the law of the land. He sets an example now that every 
good citizen should be proud to emulate. What he said in his inaugural 
address can not be repeated too often: 

“The duty of citizens to support the laws of the land is coequal with 
the duty of their Government to enforce the laws which exist. No 
greater national service can be given by men and women of good 
will—who, I know, are not unmindful of the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship—than that they should by their example assist in stamping out 
crime and outlawry by refusing participation in and condemning all 
transactions with illegal liquor. Our whole system of self-government 
will crumble either if officials elect what laws they will enforce or 
citizens elect what laws they will support. 

“The worst evil of disregard for some law is that it destroys respect 
for all law. For our citizens to patronize the violation of a particular 
law on the ground that they are opposed to it is destructive of the 
very basis of all that protection of life, of homes, and property which 
they rightly claim under other laws. If citizens do not like a law, 
their duty as honest men and women is to discourage its violation; 
their right is openly to work for its repeal.” 

He practices what he preaches. He can not work out overnight the 
task that confronts him. We must have patience and, instead of 
hampering, help, His personal example should be followed by every 
good citizen in his home, at social gatherings, and in his business 
affairs. This is a good day to resolve to do this. If every good citizen 
will do it and adhere to it to the end of the year there would be more 
joy, comfort, and pleasure and less of crime, sadness, and heartbreak- 
ing in this fair land of ours than ever before. 

The President makes a clear and concise statement of the rights and 
duties of American citizens. No honest man will deny its truth. It 
ought to appeal to the best in every American who believes in, and 
wants to adhere to, the fundamental idea of this Republic. This is a 
government of law and not of license. This is a government of liberty 
under law as the expressed will of the majority. 

We denounce anarchy and condemn Bolshevism, and yet there is 
more danger to our institutions and our liberties from our disregard 
of law than from anarchy and Bolshevism. That which should now 
appeal to every good citizen, that which is greater even than pro- 
hibition, great as that is, is law observance. Every good citizen 
realizes this, knows it, and should not hesitate to stand for it. 

Americans pride themselyes on being good sports. This is the time to 
show it. The will of the majority has been expressed in no uncertain 
way. It should be obeyed and observed until it is changed in the way 
prescribed by our fundamental law, 

I talked with a Senator a short time ago. He said that before prohi- 
bition he had drunk his champagne and his highballs and enjoyed them, 
but that since prohibition he had drunk none and would not drink any 
so long as the law stands. That spirit is the essence of good citizenship. 

A few years ago we were honored with the presence of General Foch, 
the commander in chief of the united armies in the World War. He 
came from a country whose habits and customs are different from ours. 
He doubtless had lived according to those customs. He knew of our pro- 
hibition law and at the banquets he attended he refused to drink intoxi- 
cating liquors. Why? He gave us the reason himself. He said that so 
long as he was in the United States he proposed to observe the laws of 
the United States. This same attitude was taken by a great Italian 
general and, also, by a famed Japanese general. What a wonderful 
example to American citizens! How can we as good citizens afford to 
do less? 

It is charged that Senators and Representatives drink liquor. This is 
given by many of those opposed to prohibition as an excuse for drinking. 
There are some Senators and some Representatives who drink. I regret 
it. They and those who hold office and have taken a special obligation 
to obey and maintain the Constitution and the laws of the land should 
do so. Their failure, however, does not excuse any citizen for violating 
the laws of his country. In my judgment, a far fewer number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives drink now than did 20 and 30 years ago. I 
have seen far fewer Senators under the influence of liquor during the 


last 10 years than I did during the preceding 10 years. They wil! get 
fewer and fewer as the years go by. 

I have received many letters of late asking if Congressmen are 
excepted from the laws to enforce prohibition. Of course not. No ex- 
ceptions whatever are made in the law, and no exceptions should be 
made in its enforcement. . 

Papers opposed to prohibition are prone to gloat over any suggestion 
of wrongdoing on the part of a Representative; and especially if he 
should be charged with violating the prohibition law they assume him 
to be guilty. No man, no matter what his position may be, should be 
condemned without a hearing. It is a fundamental principle of our 
Government that every man, rich or poor, high or low, is presumed 
innocent until a jury finds him guilty. 

It is commonly said by those opposed to prohibition that many Con- 
gressmen vote “dry” while they drink liquor, That is no valid argu- 
ment against prohibition. I am sorry that it may be so, but this just 
emphasizes the strength of the sentiment of the people back home. 
Instead of showing a weakness in prohibition sentiment, it demonstrates 
its strength. Representatives are, primarily, to represent the majority 
views of their constituents, and that is what many of them do, regard- 
less of their personal views. No man, howeyer, no matter what position 
he may hold under the Government, should disregard his solemn oath 
and violate the law of the land, even though the majority sentiment of 
his district or State may approve such a course. He should set such 
an example of law observance as will command the respect of every 
genuine citizen and give no man an excuse by his act to disregard any 
law of his country. 

Is it possible that there are good citizens who fear that if they and 
other good citizens would scrupulously obey ihe law the benefits would 
be so great and so apparent that there would be no hope of modifying 
or repealing the law? That was suggested by a prominent newspaper 
writer a short time ago. No man has ever yet pointed out any good 
that liquor does to anyone, except, possibly, in some cases of sickness 
or poisonous snake bite. The majority of good and reputable physi- 
cians declare against its use as a medicine. That question is not in- 
volved in prohibition, howevgr, because its use as medicine is not pro- 
hibited. Good citizens deny themselyes nothing of benefit by observing 
the law. Is it possible that they will set an example of disregard of law 
for the transient pleasure of drinking? One of the big business men 
of this country publicly declared some time ago that so long as pro- 
hibition is the law of the land he proposes to observe it, at least while 
he is within the jurisdiction of his country. That should be our 
attitude. 

I saw a short while ago that a bill had passed the senate of one of 
our States requiring that the evils of alcohol should be taught in the 
public schools. That is a wise step. The eighteenth amendment was 
adopted only after 50 or more years of educating the people of the 
various States as to the evils of intoxicating liquors; its wastefulness, 
the poverty it brought, the happiness it destroyed, the sorrow it led to, 
the criminals it made, the murders it caused, the corruption it en- 
couraged, the devastation, the degradation, the suffering, the evils it 
wrought to individuals and to society were pointed out and exposed. 

The ineffectiveness of license laws, local option, and state-wide pro- 
hibition was demonstrated and brought national prohibition. I am 
afraid we thought then the work was accomplished and looked solely to 
the National Government for enforcement. There should be, and there 
must be, cooperation upon the part of municipal, county, and State 
officials with the national force. The friends of prohibition must con- 
centrate their influence to bring this about. Then we will see the goal 
in sight. The same sentiment, the same activity, and the same power 
that brought about the adoption of the eighteenth amendment will, when 
properly directed, lead city, county, and State officials to uphold the law 
or put men in who will. The national administration is headed right. 
It is under the leadership of a man who believes in the supremacy of 
the law and the duty of every good citizen to observe it. What is 
needed is cooperation with the national administration by local and 
State officials. These officials will give this cooperation when they 
believe in it, or when they believe their power and their position 
depend upon their doing it. 

The greatest aid to prohibition and its enforcement is to instruct our 
young people in the evils of the liquor traffic. A new generation that 
never saw a saloon; that never saw or experienced the horrors of 
intemperance; that has little knowledge of this nefarious traffic; that 
knows nothing of its evil influences; that is not aware of what it leads 
to physically or morally, is just coming to maturity. If our temper- 
ance organizations will direct their efforts along the lines they fol- 
lowed that led to the adoption of prohibition, enforcement will become 
less and less difficult as the years go by. 

The opponents of prohibition are hard put to for argument to sustain 
their position. Crimes committed against the prohibition law are 
charged to prohibition. Only the thoughtless and prejudiced will ac- 
cept such argument. Crimes committed by bootleggers, murders com- 
mitted by those violating the law, murders committed by drunken men, 
and deaths and injuries inflicted by those under the influence of liquor, 
are charged to prohibition, when prohibition, in fact, seeks to do away 
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with such heinous deeds and does actually prevent many of them. 
These crimes are committed by those who are against prohibition, not 
by those for it. They are committed despite prohibition, not by it. 
One might with as much reason say that thievery is caused by the law 
against stealing, or murder by the law against murder. 

It is said that prohibition interferes with personal liberty. This was 
urged not iong ago by a prominent United States Senator on the floor 
of the Senate—he really seemed to think this to be true. On the con- 
trary, prohibition promotes and preserves personal liberty. Those who 
oppose prohibition seem to take the position that personal liberty gives 
you and me the right to do as we please regardless of the rights of 
anyone else, There is no such thing as personal liberty in this country 
in the sense that one can do as he pleases. We have liberty, personal 
liberty, but it is liberty under law. You and I can do what we please 
so long as we do not interfere with the rights of others or violate laws 
passed for the protection of individual rights. No man has the right in 
this country to do what the law says shall not be done. 

There is no more deadly foe to personal liberty than the liquor 
traffic. It has no regard or respect for the rights and liberties of men, 
women, or children. The drunken man more than anyone else inter- 
feres with the liberty of others, How often have you met a drunkard 
staggering along on the sidewalk and felt compelled to step aside rather 
than have a personal encounter with him? Whose personal liberty is 
interfered with In such a case? Bootleg liquor makes drunken auto 
drivers who run into peaceable people doing what they have a perfect 
right to do. Property is destroyed, men and women are injured, the 
lives of innocent children are taken, Their personal liberties are taken 
from them—by whom? -Not by prohibition or its supporters but by the 
enemies and violators of prohibition, I can not comprehend the reason- 
ing of able men who claim to be for personal liberty and denounce 
prohibition as taking away one’s personal liberty. Such seem to be 
interested only in the liberty of the drinker and not in the liberty of 
the sober, innocent, peaceable, helpless, and law-abiding. They seem 
to be concerned about permitting men to demonize themselves and to 
have no concern for the innocent women and children who may, and 
often do, become the victims of demonized husbands and fathers. Pro- 
hibition seeks to preserve the liberty of the innocent and to prevent 
the demonization of otherwise good and tender-hearted men. You 
often see in the press that a child has been run down and killed by an 
automobile driven by a drunken driver. Whose liberty has been invaded 
and whose rights unjustly taken in this case? It was a common occur- 
rence before prohibition to see accounts of drunken husbands striking 
down innocent wives and dashing out the brains of helpless children. 
Is that the sort of personal liberty people of this country want? No; 
the day of that is gone, never to return to this country. 

Probibition should appeal to our people independently of its effects 
from a moral standpoint—from a purely business and selfish standpoint it 
should have their support. We have developed a wonderful civilization. 
It is becoming more and more dependent upon mechanics for its support 
and progress. Machines of great power, delicacy, and speed, that con- 
tribute to our needs and daily wants and comfort, require the careful 
guidance of sober operators as never before, not only for the perfection 
of products but for the safety of operators, passengers, and travelers. 
There is no place in our national life, whether in business or pleasure, 
where safety, carefulness, and efficiency are not imperative to-day. Effi- 
ciency is required of workers and laborers in every phase of our eco- 
nomic life as never before. About 30 years ago the officials of our great 
railroads ordered that no engineer or fireman should take a drink or even 
enter a saloon. Why? To save train wrecks, prevent damages, and 
save lives. It worked so well that the rule was eventually extended to 
all their employees. Soon banking officials issued orders that bank em- 
ployees should not go into a saloon or drink intoxicating liquors, espe- 
cially during banking hours. This order rested upon a sound business 
basis and cut down defalcations, promoted better work, and better sery- 
ice for the public. Years ago many of our most noted lawyers after a 
long hard case drank to excess. When big business came into existence, 
the noted lawyers who drank and were liable to talk too much were 
quickly dropped and those who did not drink and babble were placed in 
charge of these large interests. 

Nobody professes to want the saloon back. If we have intoxicating 
liquors they must be sold somewhere. What difference does it make 
what the place is called. If available under law it would be served 
in some way or another along our streets and along our roads where 
all could get it. More than 20,000,000 automobiles and trucks, and 
the number is increasing rapidly, every one an engine of death, would 
pass by places where liquor would be sold, and every drinking driver 
would be a menace bringing death and injury to countless thousands, 
They would endanger your life and mine and the lives of our wives 
and children. Do the employers of the thousands of truck and bus 
drivers, carrying millions of people, want intoxicants freely at hand 
along streets and highways? ‘Their business depends largely upon 
carrying people safely. Are they willing to risk ruin by damages 
resulting from killed and injured passengers and travelers that they 
may gratify their appetites for something that does them no good 
physically or otherwise? Do you want to buy an airplane or automo- j 
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bile built or O. K'd by Intoxicated workmen or inspectors? We are 
all interested in that phase of this question, regardless of our per- 
sonal views on prohibition. Employer and employee should for his 
own material benefit seek for economic industry and public safety. 
The public welfare as well as individual interest demands this. By 
prohibition no one is depriving anyone else of anything of value or 
that will do him or the country any good, but we are seeking to prevent 
that which can not help but injure many, directly and indirectly, in 
the factory or on the roads and streets, and permanently increase the 
perils of travel. 

Most of the millions formerly expended for liquor are now spent for 
better homes, better schools, higher education, automobiles, and other 
comforts and luxuries, creating better business, demanding more labor, 
and bringing increased happiness to the great mass of the people. The 
return to liquor selling means less business, fewer and poorer homes, less 
education, fewer automobiles, and more misery, poverty, and suffering. 
Let those who resent the interference with what they may term personal 
liberty reflect upon these things and ask themselves whether their own 
interest and property, their own money, and their own standing in the 
community will not suffer by the breaking down of the law which they 
now resent. Business efficiency, protection of life and liberty, the happi- 
ness of the home, the joy, comfort, and safety of women and children, 
the effectiveness and happiness of labor, the development and expansion 
of business, the public welfare, and public safety are all promoted by 
prohibition. 

Some say there is more drunkenness to-day than ever before, Figures 
of all sorts can be produced for and against this assertion. This state- 
ment can not be sustained when all the facts are honestly considered. 
Massachusetts is often cited to show that drunkenness is on the in- 
crease. How is it done? Charts are made up showing arrests made for 
drunkenness in different places. It is easy to take the arrests in a 
rapidly growing city, and, by not correcting for the growth in popula- 
tion, to show that arrests for drunkenness are increasing, An able 
gentleman made up a chart from the annual reports of the commissioner 
of corrections of Massachusetts, showing the facts relating to the entire 
State. This chart shows that, taking the State as a whole, arrests for 
drunkenness are steadily decreasing. 

This is another significant fact that fair-minded people should con- 
sider. While the great dailies gladly publish a full page of charts show- 
ing special cases where arrests for drunkenness increased they refused 
to publish similar charts showing that in the State as a whole such 
arrests were decreasing. The great newspapers of the country should 
be fair to the people in discussing a matter of such vital importance 
as this. To refute the assertion often made, however, I appeal solely 
to you on personal knowledge and experience. You and I may not go 
about places where drunks are apt to be, but we go about now as we 
always have. I know that I do not see one drunken man now where 
I saw a half dozen when we had liquor under law. I have been over 
the country a great deal during the last year, and the number of drunks 
I have seen can be noted on my two hands. 

Grant that there is more drinking to-day than heretofore among a 
certain class of our people. What class is it? The extra well to do, 
the class that should be most scrupulous in observing and respecting 
law. I may be wrong about it, but many of the fathers and mothers 
who set their children the example of nonobservance will some day 
greatly regret that they have not set a different example and given 
their children a different teaching. The young people who drink are 
not under the influence of prohibition. It can not justly be blamed for 
their actions, The influences of the World War, our unexampled pros- 
perity, a different mode of living from ever before, and a slacking up 
of proper home influences, in my judgment, account very largely for 
the conditions that confront us, and these conditions would be much 
worse without prohibition. 

Deaths from alcoholism are sought to be blamed on prohibition. 
This is unwarranted by the facts as well as by reason. The facts are 
that deaths from alcohol have decreased under prohibition. From 1901 
to 1917 deaths from alcoholism averaged 56 for every million of our 
population. Under national prohibition the highest rate in any year 
has been 39 per million. If the average rate of alechol deaths from 
1912 to 1917 had prevailed during the first seven years of prohibition, 
there would haye been 16,000 more deaths than there were. In 1926 
there were fewer deaths from alcohol among our hundred millions of 
people than there were in 1916, with our seventy-odd millions. We 
have good reason to believe that a more careful scrutiny of alcohol 
deaths has been made since prohibition than before. The joint alcohol 
death rate in 1926 in 15 former nonprohibition States was 4:8; in 
27 former prohibition States it was 2.5 per 100,000 population. 
Twenty-three States in 1926, with a population of two and one-half 
times the State of New York, had 545 deaths from alcohol, while New 
York had 788. Twenty of these States had adopted prohibition before 
national prohibition came. These are a few of the facts given by Cora 
Frances Stoddard after a careful and impartial study of this situation. 
She sums up in these words: 
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“It is evident that in general the alcoholism mortality problem Is 
most serious In the former wet States, Is below the average in the 
former prohibition States.” 

After some additional facts she says: 

“Tt appears, therefore, that both in alcoholism death rates and in 
death-rate increase the problem centers chiefly in former wet States 
and in the great cities.” 

Listen to this significant summing up by her: 

“The centers of serious increase, chiefly in the States known as 
‘wet’ strongholds and in the great cities, are especially reaping in 
alcoholic dead the fruits "—note this—“ of vociferous support of liquor 
and the liquor traffic which has encouraged indulgence in alcoholic 
beverages with the fatal consequences observed.” 

It is urged that the control of the liquor traffic should be left to the 
States, that those who want it should haye it, and those that do not 
want It should be permitted to exclude it. We had this system before 
the eighteenth amendment was adopted. Because of Its failure the 
eighteenth amendment was necessary. The liquor traffic can never be 
confined to any one State or any half dozen States, If you permit 
its manufacture and sale in one State, the liquor interests will invade 
every other State in the Union, If there ever was a question in need 
of solution by constitutional amendment, it is the question of dealing 
with the liquor traffic. To temporize with it is to continue it. To 
permit it in one locality is te encourage lawlessness and bootlegging 
everywhere. 

The Canadian system is pointed out as the model way to deal with 
the liquor question, The liquor boards of the various Provinces in 
Canada are authority for the following facts that show the futility of 
this method from the standpoint of the friends of prohibition: In 
Canada the liquor traffic controls the Government rather than the 
Government controlling the liquor traffic. 

Liquor is bought in Ontario at the rate of 1,000,000 gallons a week. 
In Alberta 4,000,000 gallons were sold in the second week of so-called 
Government control, In Quebee beer sales increased 1,000,000 gallons 
over the preceding year, and in seven Provinces, with a population of 
10,000,000, $160,000,000 a year were spent for liquor. In British Colum- 
bia the sales of hard liquor increased 50 per cent, while in Quebec there 
was an increase in the sale of hard liquors of over 32,000 gallons, and 
in Saskatchewan the sale of hard liquor increased 33 per cent in two 
years. In Alberta 60,000 permits were granted the first year, and two 
years later over 140,000 permits were granted. In Ontario over 220,000 
permits were issued in the first four months. Drunkenness certainly 
has not been avoided or diminished. Police Commissioner Burton, of 
Manitoba, says, “If all the drunks were arrested, there would be no 
room for them in jails.” According to the Saskatchewan liquor board, 
arrests for drunkenness increased 125 per cent in the first 8 months. 
The Toronto Star says that all records for inebriates were broken when 
89 Labor Day celebrants faced Magistrate Cohen, and, according to the 
Montreal Star, drunkenness among women increased 53 per cent. 

What about bootlegging—does Government control avoid that? The 
Alberta liquor board says, “Our greatest problem is moonshine in the 
country districts,” and the Saskatchewan liquor board says, “ Bootleg- 
ging increased 111 per cent the first year.” According to the British 
Columbia liquor board, as much liquor is sold by bootleggers as is sold in 
the Government stores. As a matter of fact, instead of the Government 
controlling liquor in Canada, liquor controls the Government. 

Of course we would like to stop bootlegging, but the bootlegging of 
liquor will never be stopped so long as there is any restriction whatever 
upon the liquor traffic. You know and I know and everybody knows 
that the liquor interests want no restrictions, They will violate all 
that are made. They always have done so and they always will. It 
is better to have only the bootlegger than to have him and the legalized 
traffic, too. 

If you make the sale and manufacture legal, you can not prevent the 
buying of it by anyone, You can not confine its sale to the temperate 
and affluent. If you seek to do that, bootlegging will flourish as never 
before and the conditions of to-day will be but a gesture of what they 
would be then. Nothing short of prohibition will ultimately reduce this 
traffic to the minimum. 

Let me sum it all up by this statement: Business efficiency, protection 
of life and liberty, the happiness of the home, the joy, comfort and 
safety of women and children, the effectiveness and happiness of labor, 
the development and expansion of business, the public welfare and public 
safety are promoted by prohibition. 


* 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOOD CONTROL—ADDRESS BY SENATOR RANSDELL 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp a very instructive and illuminating address on flood con- 
trol recently delivered through the National Broadcasting 
Forum, arranged by the Washington Evening Star and spon- 
sored by the Columbia Broadcasting Co., by the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], together with an editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star on the subject. 
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There being no objection, the address and editorial were or- 
ered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


{From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Friday, December 27, 1929] 


Look TO Hoover IN FLOOD CONTROL— MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFIDANT HE 
WILL Pus PROJECT, RANSDELL TELLS FORUM 


Two million residents of the Mississippi Valley are looking to Presi- 
dent Hoover in confidence that he will push to an early conclusion the 
Government's vast project for controlling flood waters of the Father of 
Waters,” it was declared last night by Senator JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, of 
Louisiana, speaking in the National Radio Forum, arranged by the Star 
and sponsored by the Columbia Broadcasting Co. 

“The American people,” Senator RANSDELL said, “ believe that Herbert 
Hoover will prove to be the savior of the Mississippi Valley from the 
great floods which have frequently devastated it so cruelly. 

“ They believe he will be as prompt and successful in controlling these 
terrible waters as was Theodore Roosevelt, who exercised so much vim 
and vigor when the Panama Canal act was passed in 1903.” 

The Senator's address was broadcast over the Columbia network of 
stations, including WMAL of Washington. 

Senator Ranspgxu declared that advocates of speedy flood control are 
„greatly pleased at the friendly attitude of President Hoover, aided and 
assisted therein by Secretary of War Hurley and Maj. Gen, Lytle Brown, 
chief of engineers.” The flood work, he emphasized, is an emergency 
program needed to protect the lives and property of the valley inhabit- 
ants and insure the economic stability of the Nation as a whole. Not 
more than 10 years should be allowed to elapse before completion of the 
work, he said. 

The speech follows, in full: 

The subject of my address is “ Flood Control on the Mississippi River 
and its Tributaries.’ Many of you are probably unfamiliar with the 
vastness of this problem and do not recognize its bearing on the interests 
of every individual in the United States. 

Suppose you should awaken some morning and learn from the press 
that two-thirds of the entire surface of the States of Maryland, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut, and Rhode Island had been flooded, the 
people had been driven from their homes, many of them drowned, thou- 
sands of their domestic animals and houses destroyed, and incalculable 
losses, direct and indirect, had been inflicted upon them. Would this not 
arouse feelings of horror in every citizen of our country? Certainly it 
would, and so does a flood in the overflow area of the Mississippi, here- 
after referred to as the valley. 

The aggregate area of the five States just mentioned is 29,134 square 
miles, their combined population is 7,929,000, and their wealth $23,- 
621,455,000. The area of the Mississippi Valley subject to overflow is 
about 30,000 square miles, somewhat larger than that of these five 
States combined, It is true that the valley lands are not as highly de- 
veloped as those of these States, and nothing like as many people reside 
on them. 

However, many parts of this overflow area are well developed, with 
about 8,000,000 acres in improved farms, interspersed with 6,000 miles 
of railways, as great a mileage in improved highways, many towns and 
cities, including New Orleans. The population of the valley has more 
than doubled in the last 50 years, and more than trebled in wealth. 
It has cost huge sums to develop its farms, drainage systems, high- 
ways, railways, towns and cities, and a very heavy indebtedness rests 
on this property. The bonds and mortgage notes representing these 
debts are held largely by people in the East and North. If the valley 
is protected from floods and permitted to progress, these debts will be 
paid, but not otherwise. It must be remembered that agriculture, the 
principal industry of the valley, is at a low ebb throughout the Nation, 
and if, in addition to his other troubles, the valley farmer is forced to 
contend with destructive overflows every few years, there is no hope 
for him. No one has thought of abandoning to the river the great 
area which has been subject to frequent overflow. There is no richer 
land in the country, The day is not distant when our population will 
need this area for food supply. Eventually the time will come when 
these fertile lands of the Mississippi Valley will be to the United 
States what the Nile Valley for many centuries has been to Egypt and 
the surrounding countries. 

$250,000,000 FARM PRODUCTS 


The agricultural products of the Mississippi Valley aggregate in 
yalue about $250,000,000, and that is only a portion of its wealth, 
for itse manufacture and commerce, especially of the great city of 
New Orleans, are very important. 

The flood of 1927 destroyed nearly 200 lives, many thousands of 
domestic animals and over 400,000,000 of property values, directly and 
indirectly. The loss of these vast sums greatly lessened the purchas- 
ing power of the valley, and were seriously felt throughout the 
Republic by a great many of our people interested in labor, agriculture, 
manufacture, commerce, banking, and transportation. 

The overflow area embraces parts of the States of Illinois, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, During the 
flood of 1927 thousands of miles of their highways and railways were 
submerged, and commerce thereon was badly crippled for several 
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months. Business in many parts of the valley was practically at a 
standstill. 

Flood control on the Mississippi is by far the most difficult and 
expensive engineering task eyer undertaken in all the tides of time, 
although it involves nothing new. The outstanding feature is its im- 
mensity and great aggregate cost, but this is so small when compared 
to the value of the property protected that the expense is not prohibitive 
and is more than justified. The American Congress in 1928, after long 
and persistent cffort to handle the problem, passed the flood control bill, 
which is the greatest piece of constructive legislation for internal in- 
provements ever enacted. I say this advisedly, because the Interests 
involved and the expense entailed are much greater than those of the 
mighty Panama Canal or any other engineering project known to man. 
Construction of the Panama Canal involved a determinate or fixed 
problem which the engineer could work out in his office and say, “ We 
are obliged to move so many tons of earth and rock, to build such locks 
and dams of concrete and masonry, to do certain things which will cost 
in round numbers $375,000,000, and if Congress will give the money 
needed we can complete the project within 10 years.” Congress ap- 
proved the plans, told the engineers to go to it and send in their bills 
as the work progressed, without any limitation on the amount that could 
be spent, and within 10 years the giant task was completed. This 
canal is a marvel of engineering skill which reflects the highest glory 
on its great builders. It has been, and ever will be, of incalculable 
benefit to America and the whole world. 


DIFFICULTY OF CONTROL 


The problem of controlling and regulating the accumulated rainfall 
of more than 40 per cent of the area of our Republic as it pours down 
on that magnificent region between the Alleghenies and Rockies, in- 
cluding a small portion of Canada, and compelling these angry waters 
to pass in orderly progress to the sea through the Mississippi River—the 
Nation's drainage ditch—is a very different and much more difficult 
task. The best engineers can not tell how much water must be con- 
tended with during any given season. They can only surmise when the 
various rivers of the valley may go on a rampage. 

The Ohio, with its many tributaries, especially the Allegheny, Ten- 
nessee, and Cumberland; the upper Mississippi, with the Illinois and 
Missouri; the St. Francis and the White, the Arkansas, rising in the 
Rockies and fed by many streams; the Yazoo and the Red, with its 
great affluents—all pour their entire volume of waters into the Mis- 
sissippi. The engineers may conjecture, but they can not know with 
any degree of accuracy, as they did with the Panama Canal, what 
forces will be opposed to them and how permanent will be their works 
after completion, 

At Panama they dealt with rock, ages old and almost imperishable, 
while in the flood section of the valley, the youngest part of our conti- 
nent, geologically speaking, the only material is soft dirt, which yields 
readily to the impact of rushing waters, making it extremely difficult 
and expensive to construct permanent works. Levees costing over a 
hundred millions haye caved into the channel and been entirely lost. 
The soft banks of the stream melt rapidly under the rush of swift cur- 
rents pouring around the bends, striking first one bank, then the other, 
dissolving the loamy sòil and causing large areas of land, with levees, 
houses, and towns to be swept into the greedy maw of the great river, 


LONG-STANDING PROBLEM 


Engineers have been trying to solve these flood problems for a long 
time. In 1718—over 200 years ago—the first levees were built in front 
of the then village of New Orleans, and the riparian people have been 
building levees ever since. In 1879—50 years ago—the Mississippi 
River Commission was created by act of Congress and charged with 
the duty, among others, of helping to solye the problem of controlling 
the floods of the Mississippi. Prior to that date the National Govern- 
ment had not assisted in flood-control work, but all of it had been done 
by the localities affected. ‘The commission labored well in its difficult 
task, and if Congress had been as liberal in appropriations for flood 
control as it was toward the Panama Canal we would not have bad 
the disastrous overflow of 1927. Unfortunately the wise policy which 
completed our great interoceanie waterway 10 years after work began 
was not pursued toward Mississippi flood control. 


Money was doled out to the commission in small annual sums, which, 


prevented the adoption and vigorous prosecution by it of a compre- 
hensive plan to prevent floods. A more. liberal policy was inaugurated 
by Congress in 1917, and continued in the act of 1923, under which the 


local people paid about one-half the cost of levees, and fair progress 


was being made prior to the flood of 1927. 


That awful catastrophe aroused the conscience of the entire Nation, 


and President Coolidge, speaking for all the people, said: “ We will not 


allow a repetition of these terrible disasters.” The matter came before 
Congress and was presented with extreme force by the citizens and their 
Representatives and Senators from all the valley States, aided and 
assisted by their colleagues in both Houses, by a most friendly press, 
and by the general sentiment of the entire country under the kindly 
leadership of the President. As a result, the flood control bili was 
passed and became the law on the 15th day of May, 1928. This re 
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markable plece of legislation recognized unequivocably the obligation of 
the Federal Government to control the floods of the Mississippi River 
and to pay the cost thereof. 

COSTS AND CONCERN 


Section 2 recites that as the local interests in the alluvial valley bad 
expended approximately $292,000,000 for protection against floods, and 
in view of the extent of national concern in the control of these floods 
in the interests of national prosperity, the flow of interstate commerce, 
and the movement of the United States mails; and, in view of the 
gigantic scale of the project, involving flood waters of a volume and 
flowing from a drainage area largely outside the States most affected, 
and far exceeding those of any other river in the United States, no 
local contribution to the project herein adopted is required.” 

Full provision was made for prosecuting the work, and the sum of 
$525,000,000 was authorized to be expended for that purpose. In the 
project adopted certain controversial differences existed between the 
plans of General Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, and those of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, some of which have not yet been definitely 
settled. There was no material difference in their views as to the 
„necessity for greatly enlarging and strengthening the levees, extending 
the revetments in order to prevent the banks from caving, and con- 
structing the Bonnet Carre spillway for the protection of New Orleans, 
and work on these phases of the project is being prosecuted actively. 

Much controversy has existed over General Jadwin's plan for im- 
mense flood ways through the Boenf and Atchafalaya Basins without 
paying compensation for flowage rights as provided in the bill, and work 
on these two flood ways has not yet begun, pending further investiga- 
tion of a number of difficult questions connected therewith. 

One of the most important provisions of the act is section 10, which 
was introduced and ably fostered by Senator ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
It requires the Engineer Corps to make elaborate surveys of all the big 
tributaries of the Mississippi and their affluents in order to ascertain 
whether or not it is feasible to construct a system of reservoirs on said 
Streams or any of them to control the local floods thereon, assist navi- 
gation, benefit agriculture, aid in developing electric power, and to deter- 
mine the effect of said reservoirs, if constructed, on the floods of the 
main river. These surveys are being made as rapidly as possible and 
reports on some of them will be presented to Congress within the next 
few months, 

HOOVER ATTITUDE PLEASING 


Advocates of speedy flood control are greatly pleased at the friendly 
attitude of President Hoover, aided and assisted therein by Secretary 
of War Hurley and General Brown, Chief of Engineers. All three have 
evinced such intelligent interest in the solution of this problem and 
such determination to overcome all its difficulties without delay that 
the residents of the valley are filled with the highest hope and believe 
their long-delayed salvation is at hand. Mr. Hoover has shown wise 
statesmanship and much firmness in adjusting great difficulties con- 
nected with the further study and prosecution of the giant undertaking. 

The American people believe that Herbert Hoover will prove to be 
the savior of the Mississippi Valley from the great floods which have 
frequently devastated it so cruelly. They believe he will be as prompt 
and successful in controlling these terrible waters as was Theodore 
Roosevelt, who exercised so much vim and vigor when the Panama Canal 
act was passed in 1903, that the colossal waterway joining the Atlantic 
and Pacific was open to commerce in 1913—a period of time so short as 
to seem incredible. Ý 

Flood control on the Mississippi is emergency work, which should not 
be delayed any longer, but should be finished within the earliest practi- 
cable date—not more than 10 years. We have frittered away half a 
century since Federal intervention in the project first began and must 
make up for lost time. We have no right, moral or otherwise, to 
jeopardize the lives and property of the nearly 2,000,000 good citizens 
of that valley. This includes the more than half a million who live in 
New Orleans and its suburbs. Such a piecemeal policy as has prevailed 
in the past must no longer be tolerated. If the task be worth doing 
when tis done, then *twere best *twere done quickly, 

Every portion of the valley in each of its seven States is worthy of 
our best efforts at quick, effective control, which will forever prevent a 
repetition of floods; but, if preference is to be given any locality 
because of its large population and the magnitude of its interests, the 
first choice should go to New Orleans, the metropolis of the South, and 
the second port in our Republic in the volume and value of its foreign 
commerce, 

I earnestly appeal to all the citizens of our country to recognize this 
Mississippi flood-control problem, as the Congress has already done, to 
be a national one of supreme importance to the general welfare and to 
insist that it be solved as rapidly as the best engineering skill, supplied 
with ample funds, can complete it. 


[Editorial from Washington Evening Star, December 28, 1929] 
Tire NATION’s DRAINAGE DITCH 


A plea to the Nation to be generous in its recognition of the emergency 
character of the Mississippi Valley flood-control project is mrade by 


Senator RANSDELL, of Louisiana. The veteran legislator, who has been 
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recognized as an authority for many years on the subject of flood control, 
in a national radio forum address, gives a graphic description of the 
immensity of the task and the vastness of the interests involved and the 
need for speed. 

It is more than 210 years since the first levees were built at New 
Orleans, to protect the place from the onrush of the waters of the 
mighty river, which Senator RaNspELt rightly names the Nation's 
Drainage Ditch. Ever since that time the peoples of the States of the 
Mississippi Valley have put time, money, and labor into defensive works 
against the river floods. The Federal Government a half century ago 
created the Mississippi River Commission to deal with the problem in a 
comprehensive way. But, having taken that step, the Congress neglected 
to provide the money in sufficient amounts to press the work to 
conclusion. 

In that interval there have been disastrous floods, causing the loss of 
thousands of lives and the destruction of hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of property. The Government's policy has in large measure been 
shortsighted—a penny-wise, pound-foolish policy. The time has come, 
as Senator RANSDELL points out, to advance the work of flood control ` 
as though it were an emergency measure. 

The enactment of the flood control act of 1928 was a long step in the 
interest of the safety of the Mississippi Valley. That act takes upon 
the shoulders of the Federal Government in large measure the entire 
burden of working out this problem and of preventing devastating 
floods in the future, It authorizes the expenditure of $325,000,000. 
The duty of Congress is to see that the work is pressed forward as 
rapidly as possible; that the appropriations be made as large as can 
well be expended from year to year, in accordance with the authoriza- 
tion of the flood control act. 

Senator RANSDELL voices the confidence of his people in President 
Hoover's ability to deal with the problem of flood control. The problem 
is not new to the President, himself an engineer. It was Herbert Hoover 
who went as the representative of the Federal Government to the 
inundated area in the great valley when the greatest of all Mississippi 
River floods, that of 1927, tore its way through, causing the death of 
more than 200 persons and destroying property valued at $400,000,000, 
Mr. Hoover was a great factor in the organization of flood relief. He 
learned at first hand the problems which confront the people of the 
valley and the dangers. It is particularly fitting that this great engi- 
neering project should go forward while he is the Chief Executive of 
the Nation. Already, as Senator RANSDELL points out, a real beginning 
has been made. It is the demand of the Louisiana Senator, who sees 
no partisan politics involyed in the saving of the Mississippi Valley 
from floods, that the work be prosecuted so that it may be completed 
within a decade—the period required for the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 


ALBERT B. FALL AND PRESENT CONDITIONS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Chicago 
Tribune entitled “ Fall and His Background” and another edi- 
torial appearing in the Baltimore Sun entitled “On Mr. Hoover's 
Woes.” 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Chicago Tribune, November 11, 1929] 
FALL AND His BACKGROUND 


Albert B. Fall, sentenced to a year in jail, with a fine of $100,000, is 
the first member of a President's Cabinet to be found guilty and ordered 
punished for a crime involving his official position and duty, He was 
convicted of a felony in leasing the Elk Hills naval oil reserve to Edward 
L. Doheny, from whom he had accepted $100,000. 

Fall was Secretary of the Interior in President Harding’s Cabinet. He 
was not the only one of that President's appointees and subordinates 
to be touched by scandal or charged with malfeasance or crimes against 
the public. 

It may never be proved, but it has been suspected in a line of 
plausible reasoning, that much of what happened after Harding’s inau- 
guration was planned before his nomination and that his nomination 
was contingent upon agreements such as produced the naval oil-reserve 
scandal. Certainly, without loss of time, steps were taken which would 
indicate a prearrangement. 

It may not be proved that the death of Jake Hamon, of Oklahoma, 
killed by his mistress, removed the man who was to have taken the 
part afterwards played by Fall in the Department of the Interior, but 
such a probability has been in the thoughts of many American citizens 
who know something of what went on in Chicago at the time of the 
national conyention which nominated Harding. 

Harding was a product of Ohio politics. He had one hand reached 
out to the group of Ohio politicians later known collectively as the 
Ohio gang. With the other he was in fellowship with the political 
clerics who had brought religious organizations into political action. 
Ohio was one of the first States in which it was discovered by un- 
scrupulous men that a combination of religious professions and corrupt 
practices could go far and safely. 
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Ohio, with the headquarters of the Anti-Saloon League at Westerville, 
had produced a school of politics which perfumed rascality with the 
odor of sanctity and which found protection in the political pew. This 
scheme of combining the lip service of religion with the expert use of 
burglar tools had the approval of the Ohio moralists and prohibition- 
ists, because it enabled them to use the politicians for the one purpose 
they had in mind, the coercion of government. 

The church congregations of the United States are for honesty in 
public life and incorruptibility in public office. The political clerical- 
ism which works with corruptionists betrays the instinctive desires 
and the confirmed wishes of the people of the congregations. The 
object of the political cleric is a control of political action for his 
purposes, and the spoils politician barters a vote for a character 
indorsement, 

These considerations may be taken into account in the case of Mr. 
Fall, the only Cabinet minister ever convicted of a crime committed 
in office, 

[From the Sun, Baltimore, Thursday, January 2, 1930] 
ON Mn. HOOVER’S WOES 

In yesterday's paper Mr. Kent put down a formidable list of formid, 
able troubles which face President Hoover. He has troubles, indeed, in 
comparison with his predecessor. 

Some of them are the work of circumstance. Such is the aftermath 
in business of the crash in the stock market. There he suffers a fate 
that in the Republican cosmogony should be reserved only for Democratic 
Presidents. His comfort is that, in his efforts to deal with the situá- 
tion, he is being treated by Democrats with a decency that is beyond 
anything imagined by the Republican politiclans who assaulted Wilson 
and Cleveland—and he probably does not realize he has that comfort. 
Some of his troubles result from an honest effort to do work that needs 
to be done. Such is the naval question, with the difficulties in the way 
of an agreement at London, and the foreshadowed difficulties with cer- 
tain members of his own party in the Senate in ratifying any treaty 
that may be written in London. And some of his worst troubles are 
very distinctly of his own making. Such is the tariff row. 5 

Mr, Hoover asked for the tariff mess that is on his hands. He started 
the business by telling the farmers what splendid things he would do 
for them in higher rates—although existing rates on numerous agri- 
cultural commodities are high beyond precedent and have yielded no 
discernible benefit. He did that to get votes in the West. Not satisfied 
that the promise of higher tariff rates, plus the promise of several 
hundred millions from the Treasury for “ farm relief,” would assure the 
getting of the votes, Mr. Hoover adopted Senator Boran’s suggestion 
that a special session of Congress to do these things should also be 
promised, There is a disposition in the Hoover coterie to blame Mr. 
Boram for misleading “the chief” with alarmist tales of the farmers’ 
mood. But Mr. Hoover was the candidate, and Mr. Hoover sought the 
political profit, and Mr. Hoover made the decision. 

When the tarif door was opened by Mr. Hoover, acting to redeem 
the promissory note he had given the farmers, the Old Guard Instantly 
thrust its bulk into the space and started to grab additional tariff 
protection right and left for profitable industries. There was no demand 
for that in the country. Business was breaking all records in earnings, 
able business men were opening their eyes to the doctrine that a nation 
which sells as much as the United States may find it necessary to do 
some purchasing, and the existing Fordney law is almost sky-high in 
rates. More than that, it was only a few months since the Senate 
had passed the McMaster resolution, looking to reduction in industria) 
tariff rates. Still more, Mr. Hooyer himself had said that additional 
protection for industries should be given only to those suffering “ slack- 
ening of activities” due to “insurmountable competition.” 

The Republican Ways and Means Committee of the House, however, 
brought out a tariff bill calculated to tickle the Old Guard's heart, and 
Mr. Hoover said nothing. The Republican House made the measure 
even more delightful to the Old Guard, and Mr. Hoover said nothing. 
The Republican Senate Finance Committee made some changes, but left 
the measure a thing of delight to the Old Guard, and Mr. Hoover said 
nothing. The coalition of Democratic and Insurgent Republican Sena- 
tors started to hammer the rates down, and Mr. Hoover said nothing. 
He intervened in the debate to argue that the existing flexible-tariff 
provision should be retained, allowing him to raise or lower rates, but 
on the main issue he said nothing. The coalition kept on hammering, 
won à favorable public opinion, gathered converts in the Senate, and 
finally in protracted fighting forced the Old Guard to its knees, and Mr. 
Hoover said nothing. 

That brings his tariff troubles up to date. At the present time some 
of his champions explain to the country that the coalition In the Senate 
is disturbing business at the very time that Mr. Hoover is heroically 
working to keep an automobile in every garage and a chicken in every 
pot. Others of his champions explain to the country that when the 
coalition drove the Old Guard to its knees in the protracted fight in the 
Senate it accomplished precisely the objective on which Mr. Hoover, 
with long vision, had set his eyes in the very beginning.’ The wise man 
had simply allowed nature to take its course, knowing in advance ex- 
actly what the course of nature would be. As to that we do not know, 
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We merely suspect that the Ways and Means Committee bill would 
have been a Hoover triumph, the House bill a Hoover triumph, the 
Finance Committee bill a Hoover triumph, any bill a Hoover triumph. 

All that we can say is that Mr. Hoover, who let loose the mess, has 
said nothing to discourage the Old Guard or to encourage the coalition. 
He has said nothing on this subject at any time saye to argue that he 
himself should have power, after Congress fixed whatever rates it 
thought wise, to revise those rates under the present flexible clause. 
In the light of that record, it may seem futile to suggest that Mr. 
Hoover could get rid of one of the troubles that so beset him by opening 
his mouth and saying something on the tariff. But if it is true that 
the coalition has framed the kind of bill that he wished—and that 
would not be far from the truth, assuming that he wished the kind of 
bill that he indicated in his special message to Congress—what he 
should say would not be hard to determine. And though it might be 
embarrassing to put the accolade on the despised and reviled coalition, 
that would be only a 24-hour sensation. 

The ending of the tariff fight on these terms would not only relieve 
the President of a major trouble at no greater expense than a passing 
embarrassment. It also would be good for the business of the country 
to get rid of the tariff fight Mr. Hoover invited and allowed to rage for 
months. 


ADDRESS OF HON. BEN. F. RAY AT STATE-WIDE DEMOCRATIC MASS 
MEZTING IN BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, President, on the night of January 3, 
1930, a State-wide Democratic mass meeting was held in the 
city of Birmingham, Ala. Several of the daily papers in the 
State printed garbled reports of what transpired there, as also 
did some of the metropolitan dailies of the country. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp the address 
of Hon. Ben F. Ray, of Birmingham, the chairman of that 
meeting, a resolution which was presented by him and adopted 
by the meeting, and brief excerpts from a report of the meet- 
ing published in the Birmingham Post. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF BEN F. Ray, CHAIRMAN (PRESIDING) AT A MASS MEETING or 
CITIZENS CALLED TO MEET aT THER MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM, BIRMTNG- 
HAM, ÀLA., FRIDAY, JANUARY 3. 1930, AT 8 O'CLOCK P. M., AND A PUBLIC 
ADDRESS or Hon. HUGH A. Lock AND How. J. THOMAS HEFLIN 


“Fellow citizens, the resolution passed by the State Democratic 
executive committee, on December 16, 1929, brings me before the 
people who nominated and elected me to a place on that committee in 
1926. Twenty thousand of the voters of Jefferson County nominated 
and elected me to the State executive committee of the Democratic 
Party. I was a Democrat then. I am a Democrat now. Those who 
elected me were Democrats then, and they are Democrats now. And 
I desire to express my appreciation to every man and woman in Jeffer- 
son County for the confidence in me thus reposed. They knew me then. 
They know me now. In me there has been no change. 

“What is this thing the State executive committee has done in 
the name of the Democratic Party, by resolution? They have gono 
into political court with a punitive resolution and convicted 100,000 
loyal Democratic men and women in Alabama of political nonsupport 
on November 26, 1928, and sentenced them as candidates for high 
office to political death. They are not guilty. These conscientious 
men and women supported the entire family of State Democratic office 
holders, while being fired upon from within and without the State of 
Alabama, and only withheld their support from the Houston nominee 
because he was touring the country in defiance of the Houston plat- 
form, Such action by the executive committee places a tremendous 
strain upon the official family of this State as it now exists, because 
most of them received the hearty support of those very Democrats 
whom the executive committee proscribe by this punitive resolution. 

“ The interests have concluded that the political leadership of Alabama 
is beyond their control with the present order of things, and therefore 
must be destroyed at any cost. The only way they could gain control 
of power, both State and Federal, was to drive a wedge between the 
leaders and the voters who have so much in common, and thus they 
planned to defeat the leaders and silence forever their voice in the 
council of State and Nation. They have no political ambition, they say. 
They are wholly unselfish, they say. They did this thing in the name 
of the Democratic Party, they say. Are they ambitious? Are they 
unselfish? Did they do the deed in the interest of the party? What 
are the facts? It is common knowledge that the present governor does 
not appeal to the reactionary forces. It is common knowledge that 
these same reactionary forces are not satisfied with many who hold high 
Federal offices, and seek their destruction. The same reactionary forces 
ure not satisfied with much of the present legislation that has been on 
the statute books of Alabama for many years. One United States Sena- 
tor, 10 Congressmen, 2 members of the supreme court, a governor of 
the State, a secretary of the State, a State treasurer, a State auditor, a 
game and fish warden, an attorney general, a superintendent of educa- 
tion, 2 public-service commissioners, 24 circuit solicitors, 33 State sen- 
ators, 105 members of the lower house, and 50 members of the State 
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Democratic executive committee, making a total of 234 State, district, 
Federal, and cireuit officers must be elected in the general election of 
1930 to perform the judicial,” legislative, and executive functions of 
State for the next four years. The resolution directly affects the 
judicial, the legislative, and the executive control of this great State. 
It says, in effect, that not a single lifelong Democratic man or woman 
in Alabama can hold any of these high offices who was guilty of the 
slightest nonsupport in the national campaign, 

“I believe in party regularity. I have always voted a regular 
Democratic ticket, without a single exception. I maintained my 
Democratic Party allegiance in the primary and general election of 1928. 
I voted the county, State, and National Democratic tieket. I, therefore, 
am not only a lifelong Democrat but a lifelong regular Democrat in 
eyery sense of the word; yet, when the State executive committee, for 
the sake of spoils, seeking control in the name of party regularity, 
makes me choose between what I conceive to be the highest good of 
my State and party regularity, my State comes first. [Applause.] I 
can not be a party to any action which punishes men and women for 
voting in accordance with their convictions. 

“The resolution is not sincere. A given individual is barred from 
being a candidate for State, Federal, district, or circuit office for an 
alleged political dereliction in 1928, although that same individual, 
stamped with the same political dereliction, can qualify for any county 
office in the State. 

“The main resolution passed by the executive committee is silent 
with reference to the election of the State Democratic executive com- 
mittee for the next four years. This committee is affected by a special 
resolution passed for the special purpose of limiting those who may 
qualify in each of the 10 congressional districts for members of the 
State Democratic committee. It is apparent that the men who passed 
this special resolution do not desire men of my political faith on the 
State committee for the next four years. 

“I submit that the people of Alabama are self-governing. They 
know what they want and they know what they do not want. You can 
no more ignore the significance of the election of 1928 than you can 
ignore any other great fact of life. Political changes have occurred in 
this State and in this Nation. These changes should be recognized and 
dealt with honestly. We do not travel in a political oxcart. If the 
Democratic Party is to win elections throughout the country, it must 
appeal to all the people whom it seeks to serve. Failure to do this will 
tell the average man that those in control have departed from the 
principles of our party and substituted instead an autocratic rule of a 
punitive nature. [Applause.] 

“T have labored for harmony in the Democratic Party in Alabama 
from the beginning. It should not be the policy now nor hereafter 
for one group or class of Democrats to dictate what another class must 
do in order to participate in the Democratic Party. Let all alike, with- 
out discrimination, go before the people, who, after ali, constitute the 
State, and let them have a real voice in the selection of their leaders. 

It should be recognized as a true principle of the Democratic 
Party that no man should throttle the free will of a sovereign people. 

In the sincere hope that the good of the State and the party may 
be the supreme consideration of the State executive committee, I sub- 
mit the following resolutions and propose its adoption: 

“* Be it resolved by this body of Democratic men and women assem- 
bled, as follows: 

1. That we deplore and disapprove the resolution recently adopted 
by 27 members of the State executive committee on December 16, 1929, 
that deprives the sovereign Democratic voter of his inalienable right to 
run for office in a primary in which he votes, 

2. This resolution is an attempt to make the support of Al Smith, 
rather than a belief in and the practice of Democratic principles, the 
test of a voter's fitness to hold office, and is unwise because it attempts 
to force upon the people of Alabama an Al Smith legislature to make 
their laws, Al Smith judges to construe them, an Al Smith governor 
to enforce them, and Al Smith Senators and Congressmen to voice the 
wishes of the people of Alabama in the Congress of the United States 
of America. 

3. That it violates the traditions and principles of true Democracy, 
which guarantee equal rights to all and special privileges to none, by 
dividing the yoters of the Democratic Party into two classes: First, 
those electors who are only fit to vote; second, those electors who are 
of such quality, station, and rank they can both vote and run for office. 

“*4. That the action of the 27 men, 3 of whom were not elected by 
the Democrats of Alabama, is an attempt to punish conscientious men 
and women for voting their convictions. 

“+5, That said action is not for the best interest of the Democratie 
Party or of the State of Alabama, It is contrary to the wishes of a vast 
majority of the Democratic electors of the State. It will, if persisted in, 


compel those courageous and lifelong Democrats who believe in the 
principles of democratic government to rescue Alabama Democracy from 
the hands of those who would lead it contrary to the Jeffersonian 
principles of their fathers. 

“*6. That, in the name of real Democracy, we do hereby petition 
the State executive committee to rescind said resolution on or before 
[Applause.] 


February 1, 1930.“ 
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“I now desire to introduce Judge Hugh A. Locke, who will address 
you in behalf of this resolution. 

“Judge Locke. [Applanse.]” 

At the conclusion of Senator Heriin’s address he put the motion 
for the adoption of the resolution offered by Mr. Ray. He requested 
all those who favored its adoption to stand, and, so far as could be seen 
from the stage, not a single person remained seated. Senator HEFLIN 
then requested the audience to be seated, and he asked those who were 
opposed to the resolution to stand, and only one man stood in oppo- 
sition to its adoption. When Senator HEFLIN announced that the reso- 
lution was overwhelmingly adopted there was loud and enthusiastic 
applause. 


{From the Birmingham Post, January 4, 1930] 
HEFLIN Waves OLIVE BRANCH AND War CLUB—RAPS DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITTEE, THEN PLEADS For ACT TO BE RESCINDED—LOCKE FOLLOWS 


Scrr—Tuovusanps CHEER HEFLIN, VETERAN POLITICAL FIGURE, IN 
RALLY AT AUDITORIUM 


Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN and Hugh A Locke replied to the action 
of the Alabama Democratic executive committee in barring them from 
the party, with an olive branch in their left hand and a big war club 
in their right—and neither of them are left-handed. 

Such was the analysis of Friday night's huge mass meeting by politi- 
cal observers who attended. The Municipal Auditorium was jammed. 
Normally the building seats 6,006, and practically every seat was filled, 
while several hundred stood in the entries. 

That the crowd was a Heflin-Locke gathering there could be little 
doubt. Every time either speaker scored a point the applause was 
deafening. 

Ben Ray, one of the leaders in the membership of the State Demo- 
cratic committee, who sought to prevent barring of Hzriux and Locke, 
acted as chairman of the meeting. 

WOULD RESCIND ACTION 


He opened the meeting by reading a resolution which seeks to have 
the State committee rescind its action before February 1. The resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 


SPECULATIVE OPERATIONS ON STOCK EXCHANGES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no further concurrent 
or other resolutions, the clerk will state the first resolution com- 
ing over from a previous day. 7 

The Carer CLERK. A resolution (S. Res. 144) submitted by 
Mr. Nye on October 31, 1929, to investigate practices relating 
to speculative operations connected with stock exchanges. 

Mr. NYE. I ask that the resolution may go over without 
prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over without 
prejudice. 

RELIEF OF BORROWERS FROM FEDERAL LAND BANKS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next resolution coming over 
from a previous day will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. A resolution (S. Res. 164) submitted by 
Mr. SmirH on November 21, 1929, requesting Federal land banks 
to withhold foreclosures on lands in the southeastern section of 
the United States delinquent for nonpayment of interest. 

Mr. BLHASE. Mr. President, in the absence of my colleague 
the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr, Saar], who sub- 
mitted the resolution, I ask that it may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over 
without prejudice. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE XII 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next resolution coming over 
from a previous day will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. A resolution (S. Res. 182) submitted by 
Mr. Bryenam, December 11, 1929, proposing an amendment to 
the Senate rules relative to final votes on resolutions. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask that the resolution may be referred to 
the Committee on Rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Rules. Morning business is closed. The cal- 
endar, under Rule VIII, is in order. 


USE OF PROFANITY OVER THE RADIO 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have in my hand a copy of a 
telegram from Mr. L. K. Watrous, of Minneapolis, Minn., to the 
Federal Radio Commission, which I should like to have the 
clerk read in order that I may make some comment about it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will not the Senator from Wash- 
ington wait until we shall have gone through the calendar? 
It is very brief and it contains one or two measures which 
ought to be speedily acted upon. 

Mr. DILL, I shall take only about two or three minutes, if 
the Senator will wait, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read, as requested. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., December 19, 1929. 
FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Henderson Shreveport station KWKH quotes you as saying “ You 
have no right to censure his talk or inclination to do so.” Certain it 
is public decency and respect of society in general as well as best 
interests of child welfare should at least move you to stop bis constant 
cursing over air. If you can not at least protect the radio public and 
the welfare of child life in preventing his soiling the air with filthy 
unnecessary words and expressions, you should step aside and let more 
active men protect the inspiring standards of American life and so 
perpetuate the high standards set by all other radio stations on the air. 
Do you intend to let this one exception prove definite governmental 
weakness as quoted by Henderson last night? 

L. K. Warrovs, 
The Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have inquired of the members of 
the Radio Commission in order to learn whether or not the 
statement to the effect that the Radio Commission considers it 
has no power to stop the use of profanity and obscene language 
over the air is correct, and I am told that that is the attitude 
of the majority of the commission, 

In the first place, it would seem that public interest alone 
would be sufficient to justify the Radio Commission in putting 
a stop to the use on the air of terms and phrases of profanity 
that are such that I shall not ask to print them in the Recorp; 
but the law specifically makes it a crime for anybody to use pro- 
fanity over the air from a radio station. It would be bad 
enough if some one who should hire the facilities of the station 
at Shreveport were guilty of the use of such language, but in 
this case it is the owner himself, Mr. Henderson. I want to 
read from section 29 of the existing law of 1927 relative to the 
radio: 

No person within the jurisdiction of the United States shall utter 
any obscene, indecent, or profane language by means of radio com- 
munication. 


That is a provision of law, and it is covered by the penal 
provisions of the law. 

I haye no comment to make concerning the subject being dis- 
cussed, namely, an attack upon the chain-store system; I have 
no desire to take that up; but I do say that whatever is discussed 
over the radio should be discussed in language that is decent, 
language that is fit for any man, woman, or child to listen to, 
The language, however, which is being used nightly over this 
station is a disgrace to this country. The Radio Commission, 
if it feels it can not take action by revoking or suspending its 
license, ought immediately to call upon the district attorney of 
that community to enforce the penal provision of the law and 
have this man arrested. 

The commission has given him what is known as a clear chan- 
nel; he has a powerful station. I was traveling on a train on 
Friday night west of Minneapolis, and the radio on the train 
brought in his swearing and abuse as clearly as though the 
station had been 20 miles away. Women with children in the 
car asked that some other station be tuned in. 

I feel that I owe it to the public and to the Radio Commis- 
sion to call attention to this abuse of the use of the radio, and 
I hope that if the Radio Commission does not take note of it 
that the Attorney General of the United States, through the 
proper district attorney, will take note of it and put a stop to 
the continued use of profanity and obscene language over this 
station or any other station in the United States by enforcing 
the provision of law I have just quoted. 

BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE PHILIPPINES 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar, under Rule VIII, is 
in order. The Secretary will state the first bill on the calendar, 

The bill (S. 168) providing for the biennial appointment of a 
board of visitors to inspect and report upon the government and 
conditions in the Philippine Islands was announced as first in 
order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
PUBLICATION OF SENATE EXECUTIVE PROCEEDINGS ON MAY 17, 1929 

The resolution (S. Res. 65) censuring the disclosure and publi- 
cation of the executive proceedings of the Senate on May 17, 
1929, which had been reported from the Committee on Rules by 
Mr. Rrep on May 22, 1929, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, as the Senate has shown its dis- 
position in regard to that matter, I can see no useful purpose to 
be served by allowing the resolution to remain on the calendar, 
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and, with the consent of the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, I ask that the resolution be referred back to that 
committee. 7 
Me OBS Then, why not indefinitely postpone the reso- 
ution 

Mr. REED. I am satisfied to have that done. The resolu- 
tion ought to be off the calendar, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be indefinitely postponed. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES RETIREMENT AOT 


The bill (S. 15) to amend the act entitled “An act to amend 
the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 
1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 8, 1926, as 
amended, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to amend 
the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts 
in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new paragraph, to read as follows: 

“All employees to whom this act applies, who would be eligible for 
retirement from the service upon attaining the age of 70 years, 65, or 62 
years, as the case may be, shall, after attaining the age of 68 years, 
63 years, and 60 years, respectively, and having rendered at least 30 
years’ service computed as provided in section 5 of this act, be eligible 
for retirement on an annuity as provided in section 4 of this act. Re- 
tirement under the provisions of this paragraph shall be at the option 
of the employee; but if such option is not exercised prior to the date 
upon which the employee would otherwise be eligible for retirement from 
the service, the provisions of this act with respect to automatic separa- 
tion from the service shall apply.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of such act of July 3, 1926, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The annuity of an employee retired under the provisions of 
this act shall be computed by multiplying the average annual basic 
salary, pay, or compensation, not to exceed $1,600 per annum, received 
by such employee during the five years of allowable service next preced- 
ing the date of retirement, by the number of years of service, not ex- 
ceeding 30 years, and dividing the product by 40. In no case, however, 
shall the annuity exceed $1,200 per annum. For the purposes of this 
act all periods of service shall be computed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 5 of this act and the annuity shall be fixed at the 
nearest multiple of 12. 

“The term ‘basic salary, pay, or compensation,’ whenever used in 
this act, shall be so construed as to exclude from the operation of this 
act all bonuses, allowances, overtime pay, or salary, pay, or compensation 
given in addition to the base pay of the position as fixed by law or 
regulation.” 

Sec. 3. In the case of those who, before the effective date of this act, 
shall have been retired on annuity under the provisions of the act of 
May 22, 1920, or said act as amended, or as extended by Executive 
orders, the annuity shall be computed, adjusted, and paid under the 
provisions of this act, but this act shall not be so construed as to reduce 
the annuity of any person retired before its effective date, nor shall any 
increase in annuity commence before such effective date. 

Src. 4. This act shall become effective on July 1, 1929. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I presume some Senator is going 
to discuss this bill and explain it before it shall be acted upon. 

Mr. COUZENS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Geo? Kendrick Shortridge 
Ashurst Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Baird Glenn La Follette Smoot 
Bingham if McCulloch Steck 

Black Gould McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Greene McNary Sullivan 
Blease Grundy Moses Swanson 
Borah ale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Townsend 
Capper Hastings Overman Tydings 
Caraway Hatfield Patterson Vandenberg 
Copeland Hawes hipps Walcott 
Couzens Hayden Pittman Walsh. Mass. 
Dale Hebert Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Heflin Reed Watson 

Dill Howell Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 

Fess Johnson Robinson, Ind. 

Fletcher Jones Sackett 

Frazier Kean Sheppard 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I wish to announce that 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GOLDSEOROUGH] is absent 
on account of illness in his family. 
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Mr. HEBERT. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF], is absent on 
account of illness. I should like this announcement to stand for 
the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is detained from the Senate by a death 
in his family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, this measure is a very im- 
portant one, and the Senate perhaps is not thoroughly informed 
as to its intendment. I think somebody ought to explain, and 
I will ask the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date] to explain, 
what it does, what it intends to do, and what it seeks to accom- 
plish; to explain how much it is going to cost the Government, 
if anything, and the full meaning of the measure. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield the floor? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont is 
recognized. F 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, this bill is exactly the same bill 
that has passed the Senate twice and that has passed the House 
twice. It is the same bill, in precisely the same form, that 
received a pocket veto from President Coolidge. The change in 
the law is very limited; and the few changes that are made 
can be very clearly and concisely stated. 

The average amount that any annuitant would get under this 
bill would be $860. The maximum would be $1,200. At the 
present time the average is $740 and the maximum is $1,000. 

There is one other change. 

After the employees have had 30 years of service, under this 
bill they are allowed retirement two years earlier than they are 
under the present law. That is, if an annuitant has had 30 
years’ service, he can take his annuity at 68 years of age if he 
belongs to one class, and at 63 years of age if he belongs to 
another, and at 60 years of age if he belongs to another, which 
periods are two years shorter than are now allowed. He can 
not do that unless he has had 80 years’ service, but he can do 
that after 30 years’ service. 

The bill has been very thoroughly discussed in the Senate 
and before the committees. It passed without any yotes against 
it. There was no roll call, as I recall, in the House. In fact, 
I think there was no roll call in the Senate. There has been 
practically no opposition to it. 

The cost, as estimated by the actuary—which, I think person- 
ally, is a very high estimate—is approximately $3,500,000; but 
we understand that the employees pay 3% per cent at present, 
and the Government pays about one-half of 1 per cent. Of 
course, we all know that the fund now in the Treasury to meet 
these annuities is very large, and is growing enormously. It 
is estimated that within a few months it will be more than 
$150,000,000. Personally I doubt if after a very short period 
of time this retirement legislation will cost the Government 
anything. 

I do not intend to take up any time in discussing the bill, 
I do not know that I can answer any questions that are asked 
me, but I shall be glad to attempt to answer any question that 
may suggest itself to any Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. DALE. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
the increase in the cost will be only $3,000,000 per annum? 

Mr. DALE. That is the statement of the actuary; yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And of that increase, how much does the 
Government have to pay? 

Mr. DALE. At the present time the Government pays a little 
less than one-half of 1 per cent and the employee pays 314 per 
cent. I have the impression that this would increase what the 
Government pays to nearly 1 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Government pays 1 per cent and 
the employees pay 344 per cent, that is only 4% per cent. Who 
pays the rest of the 100 per cent? 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, my attention is called to the fact 
that the statement I have made might be misinterpreted. This 
percentage is reckoned on the salary. The amount that goes 
into this fund is 344 per cent of the salary paid to the employee, 
It is not 3% per cent of the total cost, but 344 per cent on the 
Salary; and one-half of 1 per cent on the salary is estimated 
by the actuary as the increased amount the Government will 
have to pay to meet the present cost. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DALE. I do. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator from Florida asked who pays the 
$3,500,000. Of course, if this bill passes, that will be paid by 
the Government of the United States. In other words, the 
actuaries figure that 314 per cent on the employee's salary over 
a period of 30 or 40 years will meet the full expense of carrying 
this annuity until he dies with the exception of 1 per cent, which 
the Government loses; and the Government pays that part of the 
annuity. Therefore, this three and a half million dollars will 
be simply paid by the Government by increasing the amount 
of money that the Government now pays into this fund so as to 
be able to pay the employees as they pass away. 

I think that is what the Senator asked, 

i Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; that is precisely what I wanted to 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the situation. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DALE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. What effect, if any, will this legislation have 
on any proposed alteration or reorganization of the depart- 
ments? 

Mr. DALE. I do not see why it should have any effect what- 
ever on that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not have any effect upon the reorganiza- 
tion of the departments. 

There is one other provision of the bill that has been dis- 
cussed every time this legislation has been before the Senate 
heretofore. That is the retirement of employees after 30 years’ 
service. That has always been refused; but I can not see very 
much harm in it, although it seems to me that in many cases 
it will allow an employee to res!gn when he is in the prime of 
life, 

Mr, WATSON. Is this an enforced retirement, or a voluntary 
one? 

Mr. SMOOT. After the 80 years? 

Mr. WATSON. After 30 years is he forced out? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are doing it right along on the present 
age limit. 

Mr. DALE. That gives him the option to retire. 

Mr. WATSON. It is voluntary, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was going to say to the Senator. 
After the 30-year period that is optional for any employee; but 
when the age limits have been reduced as they are now I think 
the Government of the United States is going to lose some of the 
most valuable service that a man gives to his country, and I 
was opposed to it. The law ought to be strengthened so that 
it would be optional, or at least the department heads should 
have the right to extend the service even further than they 
are now. 

Some of the yery best employees in the Government service 
are men who will reach the age limit this year or next year, 
In fact, I think we have lost fifty or a hundred of the very best 
men we have had in the service because of the fact that they 
have been forced out on account of the present age limit: but 
it seems to be the policy to force them out so that somebody 
else can come in, They could not draw any more than $1,000, as 
provided under the existing law, if they should work there 
4, 5, or 6 years longer. I can call the attention of the Senate 
to half a dozen men and one or two women who have been 
compelled to retire, whose services were invaluable to the Gov- 
ernment; but under the law they had to retire. No doubt every 
retirement bill has some disadvantages, however; and I think 
that is particularly true of the Government service. 

I am not going to say anything further about this bill. With 
the 1 per cent added to the 3% per cent, I think perhaps in the 
end it will pay out. I think the actuaries perhaps are correct 
in that estimate. It is also true that there is $114,000,000 in 
that fund. That comes naturally, and must of necessity be, 
because of the fact that this is a new operation and very few 
are dying now; but the time will come when all of these people 
have reached the age limit and many of them have died, and 
then the fund will be drawn upon very heavily. But I believe 
that at the rates provided for, with the fund that is here, and 
the interest that the Government pays upon the money that is 
deposited, just the same as it pays upon bonds that it is issuing, 
it will perhaps pay out in the end. I really believe that will 
be done. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The Senator from Vermont 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Michigan? 
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Mr. DALE. I yield to the Senator from Michigan, if the Sena- 
tor from Utah has concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have concluded. 

Mr. COUZENS. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah what 
appropriations, if any, the Federal Government is making toward 
this fund now. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not have to make any appropriation 
for this fund. 

Mr. COUZENS. For how long? 

Mr. SMOOT. But it does keep this amount, 

Mr. COUZENS. I am asking how much appropriation the 
Government is making per annum, if any, toward this fund now. 

Mr. SMOOT. None at all. It is paying interest upon that 
amount. 

Mr. COUZENS. I understand that. We all understand that 
the Government does that, just the same as it pays interest when 
it sells a bond; but what I am trying to demonstrate is the fact 
that the Senator made the statement, which I think, perhaps, is 
true but is misleading, that the Government will have to pay 
the entire difference of three and a half million dollars that will 
result from the passage of this bill and increasing the annuity 
from $1,000 to $1,200. That may be so; but it is not so now. It 
may never be so. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Michigan will 
pardon an interruption, he is mistaken about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not make any such statement as that, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Utah made that statement 
in reply to the Senator from Florida [Mr. FitercHer], who asked 
him the question who would pay this three and a half million 
dollars, and the Senator from Utah said, The Government.“ I 
want to point out that that is wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will pay it to-day; but I wanted to say that 
in the end the employees will pay the amount of the annuity with 
the exception of 1 per cent. In other words, the 3½ per cent 
they pay into the fund every month, together with the interest 
upon that amount of money, will pay the annuities in the long 
run, with the exception of about 1 per cent. I did not want to 
make any statement that was misleading. 

Mr. COUZENS. I did not think the Senator did; but the 
statement of the Senator certainly had a tendency to mislead 
the Senate when he said the Government was going to be taxed 
this three and one-half million dollars caused by the raising of 
the annuities from a thousand to twelve hundred dollars a year, 
and that is not correct, as far as we can tell. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not that the Government will have to meet it 
now, but with the increase in the amount provided for by this 
legislation, the Government will have to pay it in the end. In 
other words, the amount they are paying now on the basis of 
an annuity of $1,000 is the equivalent of something less than a 
half of 1 per cent. When the annuity is increased to $1,200, 
and with the 30-year limit, if the employee desires it, that will 
be increased to nearly 1 per cent. Ultimately it will cost the 
Government that much when the employees begin to drop off 
rapidly. That will be the case, and that is the loss, and the 
only loss, the Government has. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr. DALE. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I would like to ask what the ultimate lia- 
bility of the United States Government will be, on an actuarial 
basis, as a result of the present retirement act. 

Mr. DALE, The Senator from Nebraska probably under- 
stands where the liability of the Government comes in. It is 
not in the payment of annuities to those who pay in from their 
salaries under the act but it is a deferred liability which the 
Government assumed at the time of the passage of the first 
retirement bill, to pay those who went out at that time, from 
whose salaries no collections had been made. After they haye 
been paid off, when the time has run long enough so that only 
those are drawing annuities who have paid in over the 30-year 
period, or whatever period is fixed, when that time is reached, 
the Government will have no further liability. It is simply this 
deferred liability, to pay off those who went out without paying 
anything from their salaries. 

Mr. HOWELL. The purpose of my question was to learn the 
amount of this deferred liability, There is an actual liability 
of the Government which sometimes must be met. What is the 
amount of that liability under the present retirement act? 

Mr. DALE. That, of course, has to be guessed at—estimated 
in some way. 

Mr. HOWELL. Actuaries can determine what it is. 

Mr. DALE. They do determine it. 

Mr. HOWELL. What do they estimate it to be? 

Mr. DALE. Up to the present time the Government has taken 
out of the fund some $40,000,000, and they can estimate from 
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that somewhat as to what they will take out, but it is a very 
uncertain thing. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is not the liability of the Government under 
the present act in the neighborhood of $400,000,0007 

Mr. DALE. I do not know what the Senator bases his opin- 
ion on. I think somebody has said that that is the liability. 
There is a great difference of opinion. But the Senator must 
realize this, that it has been stated that it is absolutely im- 
possible for this system, working as it does now, to cause the 
Government any expense. 

In fact, the increase in the Treasury is so enormous that 
there will be hundreds of millions of dollars in that fund in the 
Treasury. One actuary, not a Government actuary, reports that 
the time will come when the interest on this fund alone will pay 
all these annuities. It is a very uncertain, vague, almost incom- 
prehensible thing to get at. 

Mr. HOWELL, But the Government actuaries have reported 
as to the liability of the Government, have they not? 

Mr. DALE, They have. 

Mr. HOWELL, What have they reported? 

Mr. DALE. I do not know but what their reports are as 
stated by the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have reported that it will be 0.28 of 4 
per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is the percentage. I am asking the 
total liability of the Government at the present time. 

Mr. DALE. Those are all guesses. I presume they have 
guessed at it; I do not know, 

Mr. HOWELL. As I remember, it is somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of about $400,000,000. How much does this bill in- 
crease that total liability? 

Mr. DALE. The only way I can answer the Senator's ques- 
tion would be somewhat like this: If it increased this $3,500,000, 
anyone could multiply that by the number of years, which 
would be about 20 years, perhaps, and he could get at the figure 
in that way. But I think that would be an absurd thing to do, 
because it is so uncertain and so indefinite. 

Mr, WATSON. Mr. President, does this measure provide for 
any immediate payment of any money out of the Treasury? 

Mr. DALE. At the present time the practice exists of the 
Government paying in a certain amount that is fixed, under bills 
passed from Congress to Congress, to be applied on this liability. 
This bill does not do that. I think they are paying in some- 
where about $19,000,000 a year at the present time. 

Mr. WATSON, The Senator from Nebraska has said some- 
body has estimated the liability of the Government to be $400,- 
000,000. When does that liability accrue under the present law ? 
When does the Government have to pay that? 

Mr. DALE. The Government would have to discharge the 
deferred liability when the thing was all closed up, when they 
went out of business, and there was no such thing any more as a 
retirement law. 

Mr. WATSON. Will that ever happen? 

Mr, DALE. No; never. 

Mr. WATSON. In the meantime, what does happen? 

Mr. DALE. What happens, Mr. President, is this: Here is 
this enormous amount in the Treasury that is taken from the 
salaries of the employees, and the Government has assumed cer- 
tain liabilities. They are paying in moneys now, which also go 
into the Treasury, which are increasing the fund, so that in a 
very short time—I think by the Ist of next July—there will be 
$150,000,000 in the Treasury. The Goyernment is not paying 
out anything; the payments are being taken out of that fund. 

Mr. WATSON. In other words, it is self-sustaining, accord- 
ing to the theory of the Senator? 

Mr. DALE. It is enormously more than self-sustaining. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. DALE. Of course, I say to the Senator from Utah that 
I realize that this deferred liability is likely to attach some 
time; I am not contradicting that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not only “likely” to come, it will come, 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. DALE. It will not come if there is enough money in 
the Treasury to meet the demands. If any such condition 
should arise as the possibility of the payment of these annuities 
being made out of the interest on this fund, it certainly never 
could arrive. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator means enough money in tle 
Treasury belonging to this fund, Of course, there will be 
enough money in the Treasury to take care of it, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, is it a contingent or a 
fixed liability? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a fixed liability. 

Mr. DALE. May I ask the Senator from Utah how he arrives 
at the conclusion that it is a fixed liability? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Because the original law provides it shall be. 
It would not be worth the paper it is written on if it were not. 

Mr. DALE. The law provides that the Government shall pay 
a certain percentage of the salaries of the employees into this 
fund. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the law provides that they shall collect 
from the employees a certain amount of money, and then the 
Government of the United States virtually says, We will and 
do guarantee that at their death their estates shall receive what 
they have contributed according to the salaries they have 
drawn.” 
> To begin with, perhaps a week after this went into operation, 
or we will say one month, we collected 3½ per cent on the 
salaries of all of the employees. If one person dies, they will 
not take that. When the first measure went into operation, 
there were hundreds, I think more than 1,000, Government em- 
ployees who paid hardly anything into the fund. I know of one 
man who paid $4.78 into the fund and the next day he was 
retired, and he is drawing now the full amount of retirement 
pay. That is the law and you can not get around it; and it 
has to be made up, and it will be made up, and at the end of 
the 30 years, at least; after that, it will pay its way by the 
Government of the United States paying the 1 per cent, and 
that is what Congress says it wants done. I am not objecting 
to that, if that is the policy that is to be adopted, but let us 
understand it. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator mean that any man can 
pay in just what he wants to, and can be retired? 


Mr. SMOOT. No; the law provides for the payment of 3½ 
per cent, 
Mr. WATSON. I understood the Senator to say that some- 


body paid in $4.78 and then retired. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was on account of the fact that he was 
over 70 years old and was entitled to retire. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Government has a record 
of the ages of all its employees. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Government knows how much they are 
going to pay, and an actuary can determine what the liability is 
at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The actuaries haye determined it in percen- 
tages. They have not estimated it in dollars and cents. 

Mr. HOWELL. The total, if I remember correctly, is some- 
where in the neighborhood of $350,000,000 or $400,000,000 under 
the present law. The question in my mind was, how much is 
that total liability increased by this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is increased from 0.48 of 1 per cent to 1 per 
cent of the pay roll, whatever the pay roll may be. 

Mr. HOWELL. If it is $350,000,000 under the provision for 
payment of a half of 1 per cent, what would it be under pro- 
vision for payment of a whole per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Twice that amount, I do not say that it is 
$350,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not say it is, either, but it is my im- 
pression that actuaries have determined what the Government's 
liability is under the present law, and I would like to know what 
their view is as to the Government's liability under this amend- 

ment to the law. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Vermont a question. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, let me make this statement. I 
can not follow the discussion in this element of it, that there is 
anything more than an implied liability on the part of the 
Government. There is an implied liability that the Government 
shall meet this, which is in the form of a deferred liability, con- 
tingent upon the failure of the funds to meet it. Of course, 
there is a certain assurance on the part of the Government that 
this system is going to be carried through. 

Mr. WATSON. With the Government behind it. 

Mr. DALE. If the actuaries said that it cost $40,000,000, 
and it amounted to $4,000,000, the Government would pay $4,000,- 
000. If the actuaries said it would be $40,000,000, and it was 
$400,000,000, the Government would pay the $400,000,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DALE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did I understand the Senator to say the 
President had vetoed this bill? 

Mr. DALE. President Coolidge gave it a pocket veto. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have not a copy of the bill 
before me at the present moment, but I would like to ask 
whether it provides for enforced retirement after 30 years of 
Service. 

Mr. DALE. No. 

Mr. WATSON. There seems to be a disagreement; the Sena- 
tor from Utah says it does. i 
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Mr. DALE. Will the Senator from Utah point out where this 
bill provides that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The act itself so provides. 

Mr. WATSON. If the act itself so provides, does not the 
Senator think it ought to be amended? 

Mr. DALE. The act does not provide that. 
present law the employee can get two extensions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. DALE. Of two years each time. Those extensions are 


Under the 


granted after he has reached the age of 70 years in the highest 


class. If the bill is passed, he can retire at the age of 68 in 
that class, and that would cut him down two years in exten- 
sions. No; I am in error; it would not do that, because if he 
did not ask for retirement he would go on until he reached the 
age of 70. 

Mr. SMOOT, On page 2, beginning in line 8, this is what the 
bill provides: 


Retirement under provisions of this paragraph shall be at the option 
of the employee; but if such option is not exercised prior to the date 
upon which the employee would otherwise be eligible for retirement 
from the service, the provisions of this act with respect to automatic 
separation from the service shall apply. 


Mr. WATSON. If he makes the choice before the time for 
retirement there might be an extension, and if he does not he 
goes out automatically. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill further provides: 


All employees to whom this act applies, who would be eligible for 
retirement from the service upon attaining the age of 70 years, 65, or 
62 years, as the case may be, shall, after attaining the age of 68 years, 
63 years, and 60 years, respectively, and having rendered at least 30 
years’ service, computed as provided in section 5 of this act, be eligible 
for retirement on an annuity as provided in section 4 of this act. 


The age limits are given as to when they may retire, and then 
they have a preference or choice of two years in one case and 
four years in the other case, but at the end of that period they 
are compelled to retire. 

Mr. DALE. That is correct. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator know how many of those 
reaching the age limit choose to retire voluntarily, and how 
many take advantage of their option for extension of time? 

Mr. DALE. Very few of them choose to retire. They all 
think they are just as good at 70 years of age as when they 
babi 20 and they would like to stay on. Very few of them 
retire. 

Mr. WATSON. Is there any kind of organized effort in the 
departments to force them out or make things uncomfortable 
for them if they do not retire? 

Mr. DALE. No; I have not seen anything like that. In 
fact, I think, stating my own observation of it, that on the aver- 
age they stay too long. 

Mr. WATSON. That is probably true of all of us. 

Mr. DALE. Yes; I presume it is, 

Mr. WATSON. I have no objection to the passage of the 
bill, but I do think it is a little hasty to pass a bill of this 
consequence in the morning hour. We ought to know some- 
thing about the final liability of the Government and be more 
acquainted with the distinct provisions of the measure and of 
the general law. 

Mr. COUZENS. But, Mr. President, it has passed the Senate 
two or three times on previous occasions. 

Mr. WATSON. I know it has. 

Mr. COUZENS. So it is not really being pushed through in 
the morning hour. : 

Mr. WATSON. And the Senate knew just as much about it 
then as it does now. 

Mr. DALE. The bill has been threshed out on the floor 
during hours and hours of time. Of course, it came up unex- 
pectedly this morning, and I have not even my notes to answer 
the technical questions which have been propounded. The bill 
has been passed twice through the House and thoroughly dis- 
cussed there. 

Mr. WATSON. And it has been vetoed by the President, 

Mr. DALE. It was vetoed by President Coolidge in such a 
way that we could not pass it over his veto. That is the way 
he vetoed it. He put it in his pocket. : 

Mr. WATSON. Did he give any reason why he yetoed it? 

Mr. DALE. No reason. It was apparently done for the same 
reason that he vetoed the soldiers“ compensation bill and the 
postal salary bill, and all other such bills. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DALE. Yes; I yield. 
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Mr. COPELAND. The bill, as the Senator stated, has been 
considered by the Senate and passed repeatedly. The Senator 
from Indiana said we do not know anything about it. Perhaps 
we would not if we debated it for days. But it does seem, in 
view of the fact that we have considered it preyiously, that we 
might let it go through at this time. 

Mr. WATSON. I have no objection to its passage. I just 
wanted to understand something about it. I was particularly 
interested in the provision which seemed, perhaps, to contemplate 
that employees might be forced into retirement. 
man has had 30 years of service, if he is entirely capable, he 
ought not to be forced out. 

Mr. DALE. He is not forced out. He has two years or four 
years extension. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, 
and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a new paragraph, to read as 
follows: 

“All employees to whom this act applies, who would be eligible for 
retirement from the service upon attaining the age of 70 years, 65, 
or 62 years, as the case may be, shall, after attaining the age of 68 
years, 63 years, and 60 years, respectively, and having rendered at 
least 30 years’ service computed as provided in section 5 of this act, 
be eligible for retirement on an annuity as provided in section 4 of 
this act. Retirement under the provisions of this paragraph -shall be 
at the option of the employee; but if such option is not exercised prior 
to the date upon which the employee would otherwise be eligible for 
retirement from the service, the provisions of this act with respect to 
automatic separation from the service shall apply.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of such act of July 3, 1926, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 4. The annuity of an employee retired under the provisions of 
this act shall be computed by multiplying the average annual basic salary 
pay, or compensation, not to exceed $1,600 per annum, received by such 
employee during the five years of allowable service next preceding the 
date of retirement, by the number of years of service, not exceeding 
30 years, and dividing the product by 40. In no case, however, shall 
the annuity exceed $1,200 per annum. For the purposes of this act 
all periods of service shall be computed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 5 of this act and the annuity shall be fixed at the 
nearest multiple of 12. 

“The term ‘basic salary, pay, or compensation,’ whenever used in 
this act, shall be so construed as to exclude from the operation of this 
act all bonuses, allowances, overtime pay, or salary, pay, or compensa- 
tion given in addition to the base pay of the position as fixed by law or 
regulation.” 

Sec. 3. In the case of those who before the effective date of this 
act shall have been retired on annuity under the provisions of the act 
of May 22, 1920, or said act as amended, or as extended by Executive 
orders, the annuity shall be computed, adjusted, and paid under the 
provisions of this act, but this act shall not be so construed as to reduce 
the annuity of any person retired before its effective date, nor shall any 
increase in annuity commence before such effective date. 

Sec. 4. This act shall become effective on July 1, 1929. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF .BUSINESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I very much desire at this time 
to take up the tariff bill. I do not see anything special remain- 
ing on the calendar now. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the further call of the calendar and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the tariff bill, H. R. 2667. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, can we not go ahead and finish 
the call of the calendar now? There are just a few more bills 
that ought to be passed to which there will be no objection. 
There will be no other chance to call the calendar for a long 
time to come. 

Mr. WATSON. What are the bills? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, there is one bill Salata to 
short-line railways. It was taken up and considered last June 


and the amendments agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; I withdraw the request. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the next 
bill on the calendar, 
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BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1133) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not find the bill in my 
docket. I assume it is a bill conferring upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture the right to establish certain standards. I desire to 
give the bill some study before it is passed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in view of the request of the 
distinguished Senator from New York, I ask that the bill be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 76) to amend Rule XXXIII of the 
standing rules of the Senate, relating to the privilege of the 
floor, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide for the national 
defense by the creation of a corporation for the operation of the 
Government properties at and near Muscle Shoals in the State 
of Alabama, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


passed over. 
SHORT-LINE RAILROADS 


The bill (S. 571) to amend section 204 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the termination of Federal control of rail- 
roads and systems of transportation; to provide for the settle- 
ment of disputes between carriers and their employees; to 
further amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, as amended, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 28, 1920, was announced as next in order, 
and the Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, this is the bill to which I re- 
ferred a few moments ago. The bill was discussed very thor- 
cughly the last time it was before the Senate. At that time 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] desired some 
further information. Later I had an opportunity to discuss the 
bill with him, and my recollection is that he has no objection 
to its enactment into law. It necessarily must go to the House. 
It merely gives short-line railways an opportunity to have their 
day in court, which they never have had. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All the amendments pro- 
posed by the Committee on Interstate Commerce haye been 
agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; all were agreed to June 4. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWELL. I would like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
the purpose of the measure. 

Mr. PHIPPS. As the Chair has stated, the amendments of 
the committee have been agreed to. The bill is for the purpose 
of allowing certain rights to short-line railways who were taken 
over, as they claim, by the railway administration during the 
war and afterwards refused recognition for their compensation 
by both the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Railway 
Administration. They were sent back and forth from one to 
the other. Both of those bodies refused to accept any liability 
or responsibility under the law for treatment of the claims that 
were presented by the short-line railways. The purpose of the 
bill is merely to allow the short-line railways to go into court 
and state their claims and have them adjudicated. The matter 
would be determined by one test case, so that it would not mean 
a great amount of litigation. I think the Senator would be 
quite satisfied if he had the opportunity to study it. A mere 
reading of the bill and of the report would be sufficient to con- 
vince him that it is a proper measure and should be passed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, would the Senator have 
any objection to having the bill go over? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Of course I can not refuse if the Senator from 
Montana insists upon it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to have it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 549) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works and for 
other purposes was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that that bill, together 
with the two following bills, the bill (S. 550), to regulate-the 
distribution and promotion of commissioned officers of the line 


The joint resolution will be 


1930 


of the Navy, and for other purposes, and the bill (S. 551) to 
regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned officers 
of the Marine Corps, and for other purposes, May go over. 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs is not now present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The three bills mentioned 
will be passed over: 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Utah 
to withhold his request so far as Calendar No, 28, S. 551, is 
concerned. It is true the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs is not here, but some of the rest of us are familiar 
with the bill and handled it in the subcommittee. I think it 
is quite important that the bill be acted on and passed if pos- 
sible. Unless the Senator from Utah himself has objection and 
desires for that reason to oppose the bill I think it would be 
better to act upon it if possible at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as I am personally concerned I have 
not studied the bill and therefore I could not say that I should 
make any personal objection to it. It may be all right. But 
I know that some other Senators have spoken about it and I 
think they would want the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
here when the bill is considered, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
maintains his objection and the three calendar numbers re- 
ferred to will be passed over. The clerk will state the next 
bill on the calendar, 

The bill (S. 412) to authorize the creation of organized rural 
communities to demonstrate the benefits of planned settlement 
and supervised rural development was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 215) to amend section 13 of the act of March 4, 
1923, entitled “An act to provide for the classification of civilian 
positions within the District of Columbia and in the field serv- 
ices,” as amended by the act of May 28, 1928, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH 

The resolution (S. Res. 49) authorizing the Committee on 
Manufactures, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, to 
investigate immediately the working conditions of employees in 
the textile industry of the States of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
resolution will be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] the status of 
this matter. I have observed that in the press there has been a 
good deal of comment and that many resolutions have been 
passed by various organizations throughout the country favor- 
ing this investigation. I think a statement from the Senator 
from Montana might be informative. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in view of the absence of the 
two Senators from North Carolina, it seems to me it is very 
desirable that the resolution should be passed over at this time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that I am very anxious to have the resolu- 
tion taken up and passed. The status of it at the present time 
is that a majority of the Committee on Manufactures recom- 
mends that a part of the resolution be referred to the Federal 
Trade Commission and another part of it referred to the Tariff 
Commission. I have received a great many telegrams and reso- 
lutions from church organizations, not only in the South but the 
federated churches, asking that the resolution be passed. I 
appreciate, however, that we could not take it up and get it 
through to-day, because it would invoke a great deal of discus- 
sion. I wonder if the Senator from Utah could assure me that 
it might be set down for some specific time, when we could take 
it up and dispose of it one way or the other? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator from Montana that 
he talk with the two Senators from North Carolina first about 
the matter. I could not give any assurance until I know how 
they feel about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I simply wish 
to observe, in reply to the Senator from Montana, that I hope 
he will not be discouraged, but will continue to advocate his 
resolution. Of course, in the absence of the Senators named 
who are interested in this resolution it should not be acted upon 
at this time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that this resolution is going to be disposed 
of at this session, in the near future, or else I am going to take 
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the time of the Senate to read all of the resolutions and all of 
the letters and telegrams and everything else that I am getting 
in relation to the subject matter. If the Senate had rather 
hear those telegrams and resolutions read from day to day 
and from time to time than to act upon the resolution, I shall 
adopt that method. I will say that that is not a threat, but I 
desire to see the resolution disposed of. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator from 
Montana will not pursue the course he suggests until we shall 
have disposed of the tariff bill, which its advocates believe 
means so much to the prosperity and welfare of the country, 
but which I fear will prove a great handicap to industry and 
add unnecessary and unreasonable burdens to the consumer, 

BRIDGE ACROSS SAN FRANCISCO BAY, CALIF. 


The bill (S. 153) granting consent to the city and county of 
San Francisco to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill to a point 
near the south mole of San Antonio Estuary, in the county of 
Alameda, in said State, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Being 
objected to, the bill will be passed over. 

ACCEPTANCE OF PARDONS 


The bill (S. 90) relating to pardons was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio ob- 
jects to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have just been looking at that 
bill. Its purpose seems to be very proper. It simply provides 
that a pardon shall take effect from the date of its delivery 
to the person pardoned and shall not await the acceptance of 
the pardon by that person, As the Senate will readily see, it 
would be possible for a person to assert immunity in spite of 
the fact that a pardon had been issued to him, claiming that 
the pardon was not yet effective because he had not accepted it. 
It seems to me the object of the bill is entirely proper. 

Mr. FESS. I withdraw my objection to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not think it is fair that 
a man should be compelled to accept a pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina object to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLEASE. I have had a good deal of experience in par- 
doning convicts, and I do not think a man should be required 
to accept something that he himself does not want. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 

BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate com- 
merce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the 
United States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. That is the unfinished business, 
bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1645) to amend section 876 of the Revised Stat- 
utes was announced as next in order. 

Mr, FESS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio ob- 
jects, and the bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S, Res. 119) authorizing and directing the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to investigate the wreck of 
the airplane City of San Francisco and certain matters per- 
taining to interstate air commerce was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over in the absence of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
BRATTON J. 

The resolution (S. Res. 129) for the appointment of a special 
committee to investigate the sales of ships by the United States 
Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

ADMISSION TO MILITARY ACADEMY OF CITIZENS OF HONDURAS 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point two citizens of Honduras, namely, Vin- 
cente Mefja and Antonio Inestroza was announced as next in 
order. i 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I wish to say in relation to 
Senate Joint Resolution 72, and to the three joint resolutions 


I ask that the 
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immediately following it on the calendar, being Senate Joint 
Resolutions 17, 69, and 100, that I shall not object to their 
consideration, because I understand that what they propose 
has heretofore been the practice in this country, but I wish 
personally to go on record as being opposed to the United States 
Military Academy or the United States Naval Academy being 
used for the purpose of training youths from any country 
other than the United States. I firmly believe that those two 
academies were built to train the boys of the United States, 
and, to save me, I can not see why it has been made a practice 
to accept students from other countries and teach them tactics 
and other such matters as pertain to military and naval science, 
and give them the opportunity, if the time should eyer come— 
and I hope it never will come—to use such training in the 
army and in the navy of a foreign country against the United 
States itself. I repeat, I shall not object to the consideration 
of these joint resolutions, but I personally wish to go on record 
as being opposed to the policy which they involve. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
amendments. On page 1, line 4, after the name “ Vincente,” to 
strike out the name Mefja” and to insert the name Mejia,” 
and on page 2, line 8, after the name “ Vincente,” to strike out 
the name “ Mefjia” and to insert the name Mejia,” so as to 
make the joint resolution read: 


Resolwed, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized to permit Vincente Mejia and Antonio Inestroza to receive 
instruction at the United States Military Academy at West Point: 
Provided, That no expense shall be caused to the United States thereby, 
and that these Honduran subjects shall agree to comply with all regu- 
lations for the police and discipline of the academy, to be studious, and 
to give thelr utmost efforts to accomplish the courses in the various 
departments of instruction, and that these Honduran subjects shall 
not be admitted to the academy until they shall have passed the mental 
and physical examinations prescribed for candidates from the United 
States, and that they shall be immediately withdrawn if deficient in 
studies or in conduct and so recommended by the academic board: And 
provided further, That in the case of said Vincente Mejia and Antonio 
Inestroza the provisions of sections 1320 and 1321 of the Revised 
Statutes shall be suspended, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the State Department and the 
War Department, both of which are urging the passage of these 
joint resolutions, inform me that the name of the young man 
which is carried in this joint resolution should be spelled 
Vicente“; that is, the first “n” in his name should be stricken 
out in each case in which it occurs in the joint resolution, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will make the correction suggested by the Senator from Penn- 

lyania. 

ET Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I should like to 
submit an inquiry to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]. 
At whose expense is the instruction at the Military Academy to 
be given? 

Mr. REED. It is to be at the expense of the Governments 
from which these young men come. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And there is no obligation upon 
our Government? 

Mr. REED. There is no obligation whatever upon us. It is 
provided in each of the four joint resolutions that the education 
involved shall be without expense to the United States. 

If I may add a word, I desire to say that the purpose for 
doing this—it has been done for many years—is to extend a 
courtesy to the Latin-American countries, which themselves 
have no military academies. If we were to decline to accept 
these young men as students, as we have a perfect right to do, 
they would undoubtedly be taken by Great Britain or Germany 
or some other European power and educated there. Both our 
State Department and our War Department urge that we con- 
tinue the practice, because it costs us nothing, and it is a yery 
friendly act to the neighboring Latin-American countries, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania how far do we extend this courtesy? Is it granted 
to other countries than those in South and Central American 
countries? 

Mr. REED. We have taken some students from Central 
American countries, some from South American countries, and, 
I believe, at the present time there are two young men at West 
Point who are from China, which has no military academy of 
its own. I do not know of any other cases. 

Mr. COPELAND. In every instance has permission been 
given by Congress, as is proposed in this instance? 
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Mr, REED. Absolutely, The department would not accept 
anyone but a citizen of the United States without the special 
permission of Congress, 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection to the joint resolution. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator answer an- 
other question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. If we allow young men from certain coun- 
tries to become students at the Military and Naval Academies 
will we not be obliged to allow young men to come from all 
other countries? 

Mr. REED. Not at all; that is up to Congress. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand it is up to Congress; but in 
case we refused to do so there would be a discrimination against 
some other country. It seems to me it is very bad policy to let 
a citizen of some foreign country come here and study the 
methods adopted by this country. Supposing that we should 
have a war with any of these countries, or that they should be 
allied with some other country with which we might have war, 
then they would know, to a considerable extent, the military 
tactics of the United States? 

Mr. REED. I do not think they would know any military 
secrets that would be of very great value. 

Mr, WHEELER. Are not the Military and Nayal Academies 
crowded now, and if we are to admit boys from foreign coun- 
tries will not that keep out boys of our own? 

Mr. REED. Absolutely not. The War Department would 
never ask for such permission as is provided by the joint reso- 
lution if thereby any American would be excluded; and the 
Congress would never permit it if it meant the exclusion of any 
American boy. 

Mr. WHEELER. I may be wrong about it, but my under- 
dandini is that West Point is very much crowded at the present 

e. 

Mr. REED. No; the improvements at West Point recently 
authorized and the mess hall recently completed will easily take 
care of the corps of cadets plus these half dozen young men. 

Mr. WHEELER, I am going to ask that the joint resolution 
go over. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will not do that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We have been pursuing this practice for decades. It 
means a very great deal from the standpoint of friendly rela- 
tions with the Latin-American countries to the south of us. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think it means very much so far as 
our friendly relations with Latin-American countries to the 
south are concerned; in view of what has gone on down there I 
do not know that it does a particle of good; but I should like to 
know definitely whether or not the admission of foreign students 
to the academies will not result in excluding some American 
boys before I vote on the resolution. 

Mr. REED. Will not the Senator accept my assurance that 
the admission of the foreign students will not have that effect? 
If he finds that it will have that effect, I will cheerfully agree to 
a reconsideration. 

Mr. WHEELER. With the Senator’s statement, I will with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “Joint resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of War to receive for instruction at 
the United States Military Academy at West Point two citizens 
of Honduras, namely, Vicente Mejia and Antonio Inestroza.” 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in connection 
with the same subject matter which has just been under dis- 
cussion, I should like to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania a 
question. The Senator from Pennsylvania will recall that some 
two or three years ago Congress passed an act providing for the 
admission to West Point of a certain number of the sons of 
officers who served the country during the World War and who 
were killed in action. 

Mr. REED. It applied not only to the sons of officers but 
also to the sons of enlisted men. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I accept the correction of the 
Senator, Under that act there were very few applicants, as 
the Senator will recall. 

Mr. REED. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think in one year the num- 
ber was as few as 4, although, I think, we probably provided 
for 200 at the Naval Academy and 200 at West Point. 

Mr. REED. I did not remember that the number was so 


great. 
Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Several bills have been intro- 
duced and are pending before the Senator's committee seeking 
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to broaden the provisions of that act, and to permit the sons 
of officers and enlisted men who served in the war but who were 
not killed in action to be admitted to the academies. I think 
there are various proposals of that kind. I wish the Senator 
would give his attention to those proposals and see if we can not 
fill the quota provided for by the act of 1926 and make arrange- 
ments so that the sons of a larger number of officers and enlisted 
men who served in the World War may attend the academies. 

I haye now a case pending before me of a brigadier general 
in my State who is a very brave and gallant officer and who 
is anxious that his son, who shows many of the military in- 
stinets of his father, be admitted to the Military Academy, but 
I am unable to have that done, not having any vacancy at pres- 
ent at the academy. Undoubtedly there are many such cases 
that could be taken care of if the act to which I have referred 
were amended, enlarging its scope so that the number provided 
for in the original act may be admitted to West Point. 

Mr. REED. I will be very glad to have that considered by 
the committee. 

ADMITTANCE OF BEY MARIO AROSEMENA TO THE MILITARY ACADEMY 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 17) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Bey Mario Arosemena, a citizen of 
Panama, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the calendar carries four joint 
resolutions similar to the one just considered, each providing for 
the admittance of two students from each of the countries 
named. How many other countries have cadets at West Point? 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon, The first joint reso- 
lution carries permission for two students from Honduras; the 
other three joint resolutions provide for the admittance of one 
young man each. 

Mr. DILL. How many already are there from foreign coun- 
tries? 

Mr. REED. My impression is that there are about eight all 
together at the present time. 

Mr. DILL. Do the foreign governments make application for 
the admittance of such students? 

Mr. REED. Absolutely. We would not pass a special bill 
or recommend it from the committee unless the request came 
formally from the government of the foreign country to our 
State Department. 

Mr. DILL. Then, as I understand, about 12 or 15 boys from 
different foreign countries are being educated at. West Point? 

Mr. REED. My impression is that there are not so many as 
that—some seven or eight, I think, altogether. 

Mr. DILL. I think it is a very bad practice, although I am 
not going to object to the joint resolutions now on the calendar. 

Mr. REED. Of course, it does not cost our Government one 
cent. 

Mr. DILL. No; it does not cost our Government a cent, but 
if it brings foreigners into the West Point Military Academy 
to the detriment or loss of American boys, I think it is a very 
bad practice. However, I will not object to the joint resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask that the joint resolution go over, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. REED. O, Mr. President, I beg the Senator not to do 
that. This practice has been going on for decades. It is a 
courtesy to the government which asks for it. We are doing it 
for the governments in question and we are trying to help re- 
main on friendly relations with them. They have no academies 
of their own. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want a chance to look into it, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

ADMISSION TO WEST POINT OF EDMUNDO VALDEZ MURILLO 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Edmundo Valdez Murillo, a citizen of 
Ecuador, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask that the joint resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

ADMISSION OF GODOFREDO ARRIETA A., JR. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 100) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to receive, for instruction at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., a 
citizen of Salvador, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I also ask that that joint resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

DRAFTING OF CAPITAL IN TIME OF WAR 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war, was 
announced as next in order. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is a joint resolution which 
has been urged strongly by the American Legion. It does not 
provide for any compulsory service, but merely for the creation 
of a commission, composed of 4 Senators, 4 Representatives, 5 
heads of departments, Cabinet members, and 5 citizens to con- 
sider the question of the practicability of the compulsory draft- 
ing of capital in case of war. 1 

Mr. DILL. Of course the Senator knows that under the Con- 
stitution of the United States as it is now written capital can 
not be drafted. So it is time that this talk about drafting capital 
in time of war be understood. If we are going to draft capital 
in the same manner we draft men, then we must amend the 
Constitution of the United States. There is no power in Con- 
gress to provide for drafting capital except by paying a certain 
price for the use of that capital. 

I think it is ridiculous to keep harping in this country about 
drafting capital on the same terms on which we are going to 
draft men. If we want to do that, let us amend the Constitu- 
tion, and I am in favor of so amending the Constitution; but 
drafting capital and using capital as we use men is impossible 
under the Constitution as it is now written. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not agree with the Senator. 
I believe that interest rates can be fixed, that prices can be 
fixed, that the use of property can be taken, that we have a 
power of eminent domain to do it; but if it does take a consti- 
tutional amendment, this is the way to find it out. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator by his own statement has admitted 
that what I said is true. He talks about fixing interest rates, 
We do not fix payment for the loss of a life in a war. We con- 
fiscate a man’s life; and the only way we can put property on 
the same basis that we put men is to be able to confiscate their 
property. p. 

Mr. REED. Then if that requires a constitutional amend- 
ment, this is the quickest way to get to it—to let this commis- 
sion recommend the necessary amendment. 

Mr. DILL. I think this matter should go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator from Washington will not 
insist upon that. 

Mr. DILL. I shall. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Washington will let this joint resolution be passed. It does 
not provide for anything more than a body of men to find out 
if the things in question can be done. I am sure there is a 
universal demand in this country that this problem shail be 
solyed if possible. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. DILL. Yes; there is a universal demand in this country 
that property shall be treated the same as men; and the news- 
papers and the American Legion and others have given the 
impression that under the Constitution that can be done, when 
the fact of the matter is that it can not be done. 

If this were a proposal to amend the Constitution of the 
United States so that Congress could deal with property as it 
deals with men, I should be most heartily in favor of it; but 
this is not such a proposal. This is for the purpose of further- 
ing in the public mind of this country the idea that we will 
draft property as we draft men, because we will pay a certain 
rate of profit on the use of property, return it to the people 
from whom we took it, and, if we do not do that, we will pay 
them for the value of it. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; this is not any such proposal. 
This is a proposal only for a commission to study the question 
of treating property as we treat human life and human service 
in time of war, to prevent profiteering in the next war. If we 
wait until war comes, and then in haste, in the emergency, pass 
some such law, perhaps the Senator’s apprehensions of uncon- 
stitutionality will prove to be true. The wise way to do it is to 
provide for it in peace time, when blood is cool, and when we 
can study it carefully. 

We all want the same thing. We want to stop profiteering if 
this country ever gets into war again. The American Legion 
is devoted to this joint resolution simply because in the last war 
it saw men’s lives and services being taken with scant pay, 
while other men stayed home and got rich from the use of 
capital. That is what we want to prevent in the next war. 


I do hope the Senator will not insist upon his objection, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the debate we have had 
this morning demonstrates the need for just such a body. Here 
are two distinguished lawyers who differ as to what can be done. 
There is no question about the desire of this country, in case 
there is another war. It is wrong to have the soldiers come 
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back to find their jobs filled and find themselyes on the world, 
only to discover that many old associates who stayed at home 
have become rich. I do hope the Senator from Washington 
will permit this measure to pass, in order that we may discover 
some way or some plan to bring to the Congress a thought-out 
scheme for settling, as the Senator from Pennsylvania said, in 
peace time, this great problem. 

It is too bad to promise these men everything when they go to 
war, and then, when they come back, have them get nothing. 
That is what we did. We found them coming back, not unhappy 
because they went to war, but unhappy because they found that 
the ones who stayed at home, whether they were shirkers or 
whether they stayed at home for legitimate reasons, neverthe- 
less had profited out of the war. 

If there is any way in the world in which this matter can be 
settled and adjusted in advance, I am sure itis a thing that the 
people of our country will applaud. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton withdraw his objection? 

Mr. DILL. I do not. I want to look into this subject in 
connection with this proposal. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to make a suggestion, this commission is to be appointed by 
the President and is to be composed of certain Members of the 
Senate and certain Members of the House and heads of depart- 
ments. No compensation is to be paid to them. No expense is to 
be incurred by them. They are simply to investigate this whole 
subject—just what the Senator from Washington and other Sen- 
ators seem to desire, and then report to the President, and the 
President will report to Congress the recommendations they 
offer, It is a matter for study and research and investigation, 
and they are required to report by December, 1930. 

I think the Senator can not object to having the subject 
studied by this commission without any expense at all to the 
Government. I hope he will withdraw his objection, and let the 
commission be appointed. 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President, I do not want any misunderstand- 
ing about my position in this matter. I do not want anybody 
to talk about profiteering in war and give the impression that I 
am opposed to legislation that will control that. This subject, 
however, has been discussed in the newspapers and the maga- 
zines to a great extent, and there is a general impression in this 
country that all we need to do is to provide for the drafting of 
property the same as we draft men, and then we will have them 
on the same plane. 

In the first place, the so-called drafting of men is not done in 
a manner to give fair treatment to men. The Senator from New 
York talks about the men who came back after the war and 
found that those who had stayed at home had made profits. 

If we are to have a universal draft of men, then the men who 
work at home ought to receive the same pay, food, and clothing 
that the men get who go to war. That would be the very least 
equality we could give them; and even that would not be 
equality. But, instead of that, the men who were exempted to 
work on the farms or in the shipyards or anywhere else in the 
last war, made the best wages they had ever made in their lives 
during the war, They not only made those wages but when the 
war was over they had the jobs that the Senator from New York 
talks about. 

Then there has grown up this demand—and I sympathize with 
it fully—that men should not be permitted to make profits when 
war is going on. I believe that is a proper proposal; and I 
should like to see an amendment proposed to the Constitution 
and have it adopted too, authorizing the Government to take 
property without compensation if the Congress shall see fit, and 
use it in time of war as it takes men’s lives and uses them with- 
out compensation in time of war. 

This proposal, however, is not to do anything like that. This 
proposal is for a commission to work out some scheme of rate 
of interest, as the Senator from Pennsylvania suggests, to be 
paid for the use of property during its use. The Senator 
knows—I need not remind him—that if the property is de- 
stroyed, under the Constitution of this country it must be paid 
for in full. Property can not be confiscated under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. REED. We confiscated a great many billion dollars 
every year during the war, and we called it taxation. 
we can confiscate property in time of war under the taxing 
power. 

Mr. DILL. That is entirely different. 
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Mr. REED. We can fix prices; we can fix the price of labor 
at home, so that carpenters will not be getting $15 a day while 
the men who fight are getting $1.50. We can do those things; 
and if the Senator will let this joint resolution pass we will 
figure out a way to do those things, : 

Mr. DILL, The Senator is getting away now from the draft- 
ing of property. He is arguing now about wages. He is dis- 
cussing taxes. When we draft property as we draft men, we 
will take it and use it and if there is anything left of it when 
the war is done, we will give it back to the owners. 

Mr. REED. That is just what we do when we levy taxes in 
war time. We take it and we use it, and we have the power to 
take all we need. Now, we want to take also the power to fix 
prices and prevent profiteering. 

Mr. DILL. If this commission is simply to work out a scheme 
of taxation, is simply to work out a scheme of prices that it is 
going to apply in time of war, that is an entirely different mat- 
ter; but this is all a part of the agitation that has gone through- 
out the country to make the people think that if there is an- 
other war, under some plan of this kind we are going to draft 
property the same as we are going to draft men. I repeat, that 
can not be done under the Constitution of the United States, 
Property can not be taken without paying for it; and until the 
Congress, by constitutional provision, is given the power to take 
property in time of war, property can not be drafted as we draft 
men. Therefore, I am opposed to this joint resolution. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. The clerk will state the next bill on the calendar. 


COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF COTTON STATISTICS 


The bill (S. 2322) authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish certain additional cotton statistics was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this bill is exactly in the form 
that it was at the last session of Congress. It passed the Senate, 
and failed of passage in the House. It was never taken up for 
consideration. It has been favorably reported again by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think this bill should go over. I think the 
Census Department will have enough to do if they follow out 
what has been laid out for them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2323) authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish certain additional cotton statistics was an- 
nounced as neXt in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let that go over. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that is a bill which has the 
same history as the other one. It seeks to do justice by the 
cotton farmers of the United States. Both of these bills do. 
The Senator from Colorado is seeking to punish me for objecting 
to that bill a little while ago. 

Mr. PHIPPS. O, Mr. President, not at all. It is not that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If he wants to do that, I accept his challenge. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One at a time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I accept the Senator's challenge. If the Sena- 
tor, who is a man of tremendous wealth, wishes to 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a point of order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I call the Senator to order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Under the rules no Senator may impute to 
another Senator any motive unbecoming a Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. I make the point of order that the Senator 
from Alabama is infringing the rule. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will suspend. When 
a Senator is called to order, under the rule he shall take his 
seat until the Senate consents to his proceeding. The Senator 
will please take his seat. 

Is there objection to the Senator proceeding in order? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I have made the point of 
order against him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is whether or not the 
Senator from Alabama shal! be allowed to proceed in order. 
[Putting the question.] The ayes have it, and the Senator 
will proceed in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
comes to the rescue. I am not surprised that he should make 
the point of order. I was stating that the Senator from Colo- 


rado [Mr. Pureps] is a man of tremendous wealth. Is that any 
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reflection upon the Senator—that he has been able to achieve a 
large share of this world’s goods? 

I know that there are those in this body who would like to 
suppress free speech when it is used for the plain people, but 
who want free speech for themselves when it comes to looking 
after special interests. When predatory wealth is involved, 
when special privileges are at stake, there are those who be- 
lieve in using free speech in their behalf; but when we are 
pleading for millions of cotton farmers who are in distress, who 
are selling their cotton below the cost of production, and we 
are seeking to grant relief to them through legislative enact- 
ments, the Senator from Colorado, who comes from a State 
that does not produce cotton, objects, when the Senate unani- 
mously passed both of these measures at a former session. 

I had objected to the consideration of some measures that 
were reached on the calendar just a moment before, and the 
Senator came and spoke to me in person about them, and I told 
him that I wanted to look into them. Immediately, when these 
measures which involve the rights of millions of American 
citizens engaged in the production of cotton were called up, the 
Senator objected, and he did it in such a manner that it im- 
pressed me that he was seeking to punish me for the objection I 
had made. 

I stated then, and I desire to state again, that I will pass 
these measures on a roll call, and I accept the Senator’s chal- 
lenge to oppose them. I also pledge him my opposition on the 
other two measures. I will meet him in opposition to those 
measures, and I will give my reasons for opposing them. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 


yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HEFLIN. And I may ask reconsideration of the other 
measures which passed while I was out of the Chamber tem- 
porarily. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. i 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think the Senator from Alabama unwittingly 
is doing me an injustice. I tried to state—the Senator may not 
have heard me—that the Census Bureau already had so many 
regulations, so much to do, that the information desired would 
be covered. That is my belief, 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Census Bureau is not opposing these 
measures. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I did not catch what the Senator said. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Census Bureau has no objection to these 
measures, The committee consulted them before they were re- 
ported last year. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr, President, I asked that the bills go over. 
I do not know any reason why I should withdraw my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bills will go over. 


WITHDRAWAL OF STATE BANKS FROM FEDERAL RESERVE 


The bill (S. 684) to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve act, 
as amended, to authorize the Federal Reserve Board to waive 
notice by State banks and trust companies of intention to with- 
draw from membership in a Federal reserve bank was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When a Senator asks that a meas- 
ure go over, it should be passed over without further debate. 
Does the Senator from Ohio withhold his objection? 

Mr. FESS. The fact that the author of the bill was not in 
the Chamber was my reason for asking that it go over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio with- 
hold his objection? 

Mr. FESS. I withhold my objection. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the Senator withhold his objection 
because I am a member of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. This bill merely grants permission to the Comptroller 
of the Currency to allow a bank to withdraw from the Federal 
reserve upon request of a member bank instead of having them 
compelled to wait for a period of six months before they may be 
released and allowed to dispose of the stock. 

Mr. FESS. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this bill is recommended by 
the Federal Reserve Board and it is unanimously approved by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. It simply allows 
banks which have given notice of a desire to so withdraw with- 
out waiting for the expiration of the 6-month period now pro- 
vided for. I think it is a very excellent measure. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, President, the Senator from Colorado is 
running true to form. This measure pertains to large financial 
works. Since the Senator from Florida thinks it ought to pass, 
I am not going to object to its consideration. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Florida a question. Suppose a bank were indebted, as 
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the Columbia, S. C., bank is all messed up, would he allow them 
to go out and in that way repudiate their indebtedness? 

Mr. FLETCHER. This has nothing to do with the Federal 
land banks at all. It has to do with the Federal reserve, 

Mr. BLEASE. -I object to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator object to the 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLEASE. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

COMPROMISE OF SHAREHOLDERS’ LIABILITY 

The bill (S. 544) authorizing receivers of national banking 
associations to compromise shareholders’ liability, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr, President, under the existing practice 
the liability of a shareholder in a failed national bank may be 
compromised after judgment. This bill simply proposes to give 
to a receiver the right to compromise the liability of the share- 
holder before or after judgment, but upon the recommendation 
of the Comptroller of the Currency and with the approval of 
a court of competent jurisdiction. The Treasury Department 
has recommended the passage of the bill. It will expedite the 
closing up of failed national banks, it will expedite liquida- 
tion of the failed banks. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Kendrick Shortridge 
Ashurst Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Baird Glenn La Follette Smoot 
Bingham Gof McCulloch Steck 
Black Gould McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Greene McNary Sullivan 
Blease Grundy Moses Swanson 

rab Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Townsend 
Capper Hast in Overman Tydings 
Caraway Hatfiel Patterson Vanden 
Copeland awes hipps Walcott 
Couzens Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Dale rt ansdell Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Heflin Reed Watson 
Dill Howell Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Fess Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Fletcher Jones Sackett 

er Kean Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to have the pending bill read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any receiver of a national banking associa- 
tion is authorized, with the approval of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and upon the order of a court of record of competent jurisdic- 
tion, to compromise, either before or after judgment, the individual 
liability of any shareholder of such association. 


Mr. COUZENS. I understood the Senator from Georgia to 
say that what the bill provides for is the practice now. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, Mr. President; what I did say was that 
under present practice the individual shareholder in a failed 
national-banking association may compromise his liability after 
judgment, but there is no authority of law, as I understand it, 
to authorize a compromise prior to judgment. Frequently a 
long litigation ensues, and frequently also litigation defeats 
the very object of the suit; that is to say, the receiver may often 
make an advantageous settlement with a shareholder who, if he 
has to face a suit, will resort to dilatory tactics of one kind or 
another, or will conceal or conyey his property and can not be 
made to respond to judgment. 

The whole purpose of this measure is to authorize the re- 
ceiver of a failed banking institution, with the consent of the 
comptroller and with the approval of a court of record of com- 
petent jurisdiction, to compromise the liability of the share- 
holder in the failed institution either before or after judgment. 

The whole purpose of this bill is to expedite the winding up 
of the national-banking associations where they have become 
insolyent and have gone into the hands of receivers. I do not 
see how there can be any objection to vesting the authority in 
the receiver, with the approval of the comptroller and with the 
approval of a court of competent jurisdiction. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does not the Senator believe that this in 
a way would lessen the protection of the depositor, unless the 
depositor were fully paid before this occurred? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I think it would increase his protection, 
because I have known of many instances where a suit has re- 
sulted in a loss which the receiver might have provided against 
in part if he had had authority to make or accept a compromise 
settlement prior to suit. 
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Mr. COUZENS. The Senator believes that this would im- 
prove the position of the depositor? Á 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. COUZENS. I haye no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate sundry Execu- 
tive messages from the President of the United States, which 
were referred to the appropriate committees. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
House bill 2667. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes, the pending amendment being on page 173, line 25, 
where the committee proposes to strike out “40 per cent” and 
insert “ 45 per cent,” so as to read: 


Yarn, wholly or in chief value of wool, * * * valued at more 
than $1 but not more than $1.50 per pound, 40 cents per pound and 45 
per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of to-day’s business the Senate recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I hope the chairman of the 
Finance Committee will not insist upon his request at this time, 
because it is the purpose of the chairman of the committee on 
committees to call a meeting to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock, 
and it will require a full two hours to complete the work, if it 
can be done in that time. The Senator himself is a member of 
the committee on committees and knows the importance of 
arranging our committees so that we can go forward with the 
work of the session. Therefore I ask that he do not at this 
time request the Senate to convene before 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. I will modify my request and make 
the hour of meeting to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon instead of 11 
o'clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request submitted by the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not care 
to object to the Senator's present request; but I want to suggest 
to him that in my opinion the hours before 12 o’clock during the 
months of January and February ought to be devoted to com- 
mittee meetings and hearings. That is about the only time when 
the large number of pending bills of a general character, many 
of them of great importance, can be considered by the commit- 
tees. I hope the Senator will not ask to have us meet here in 
session of the Senate at 11 o'clock in the morning, but that 
rather he will provide a means for keeping us here later than 5 
o'clock in the afternoon, if necessary. I think it highly impor- 
tant that the large number of bills, many of them of great na- 
tional importance, many of them involving serious obligations 
which the Government owes to various citizens and groups of 
citizens, should be considered and seriously considered by the 
committees and reported to the Senate, so that after the tariff 
bill is disposed of we will have all the reports upon pending bills 
and can proceed to dispatch the general and usual legislative 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am lu hopes that we will dispose of the tariff 
bill in the Senate within at least the month of January or not 
later than early next month, and then there will be nothing 
special before the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I expect it will take at least 
a full six weeks to dispose of the tariff bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will then have the bill in conference and 
the Senator knows it will be there quite a while. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. It may be there indefinitely. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that I do not want to 
crowd the Senate beyond reason. I want to be reasonable in all 
things, but beginning with to-morrow let us start meeting at 11 
o'clock. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If we start meeting at 11 
o'clock in the morning, we can not hold committee meetings. 
If the Senate wants to abandon all of its committee meetings for 
two months or six weeks, well and good; but if we are going 
to take up during this session important legislative questions 
other than the tariff, we must meet in committee in the morn- 
ings and have Senate sessions not earlier than 12 o'clock, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Unless we were to hold the committee meetings 
in the afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the request is 
to meet at 12 o’clock noon to-morrow? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. The clerk will state the pending 
amendment. 

The Cuter Cerk. The pending amendment is on page 17 
line 25, where the committee proposes to strike out “40 oe 
cent” and insert “45 per cent.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this amendment becomes neces- 
sary because of the duties on wool rags and on wool itself that 
have been raised in section 1105. I think it is only carrying 
out the policy to which we have already agreed. I will say 
to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLatne] also that in this 
paragraph will be found the very finest of imported yarns, 
knowu as the Bradford yarns. I suppose the great bulk of im- 
portations come in that class of yarns. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I was called from the Chamber 
just before 2 o'clock and I am not familiar with the question 
before the Senate unless it be to agree to the committee amend- 
ment on page 173, in line 25. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the pending amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. To make the rate 45 per cent ad valorem in- 
stead of 40 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; on account of wool rags having been in- 
creased to 18 cents and also the rates on wool in paragraph 
1105 having been raised. 

Mr. BLAINE. I assume the compensatory duty is taken care 
of by the 37 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. By the 40 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. That was raised to 40 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but that was at the time when the rate on 
rags was only 8 cents a pound. That has been increased to 18 
cents now. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understood the compensatory duty was in- 
creased from 37 to 40 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That was on heavier-weight yarns. The 
45 per cent applies to the medium-size yarns and the next 
brackets cover the Bradford yarns, which are considered to be 
the finest yarns in the world, 

Mr. BLAINE. But the 45 per cent ad valorem has nothing 
to do with the increase in the duties on rags and yarns, 

Mr. SMOOT. Not further than that we use the rags in these 
yarns and of course that would make these yarns cost con- 
siderably more. All that we would get out of the yarn itself 
would be 45 per cent instead of 100 per cent. If the House 
provision prevails it would be only 40 per cent. 

Mr. BLAINE. But the 45 per cent ad valorem is clearly a 
protective duty and has nothing to do with the increase in the 
tariff on wool waste and rags. That is a specific duty per pound, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the specific duty. 

Mr. BLAINE. That.is the compensatory duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and then on this class of yarns it is evi- 
dent that it is nothing more than right to protect the yarns of 
the middle grades in paragraph 1107. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is on the theory of the compensatory 
duty; but here is a protective duty of 45 per cent ad valorem. 
The present law provides 40 per cent. I am not disposed to 
accept the committee amendment of 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is justified. 

Mr. BLAFNE. I think that in the compensatory duty there 
is concealed protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fine rags are worth more than that, so it 
could not cover them all as a compensatory duty. I think the 
45 per cent is justified. It relates to the very fluest yarns that 
are made. I think most all of them come from the Bradford 
mill Those two brackets are the ones under which the impor- 
tations come. 

Mr. BLAINE. It would appear to me that there is no justifi- 
cation for an increase in the protective duty either in this para- 
graph or the following paragraph. This paragraph proposes 
to increase the protective duty 5 per cent—that is, the ad valorem 
duty is increased 5 per cent over the present law. In the next 
amendment it is proposed to increase it 10 per cent over the 
House provision. I am not certain whether it is 40 per cent 


under the present law or not, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, it is; and that has been raised to 45 per 
cent. z 

Mr. BLAINE. By tbe House? 

Mr. SMOOT: The House fixed it at 40 per cent, the same as 
the present law, but the changes that have been made were 
made by the Senate. 
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Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator means that the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance made that change. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 7 
Mr. BLAINE. I think the Senator and myself are talking 
about two different things. My remarks were first directed 
to the amendment in line 25, page 173. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of that also. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is an increase of 5 per cent, and it is 
an ad valorem increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. The present rate is 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. On page 174, as I understand it, the rate 
under the present law is 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty-five per cent. 

Mr. BLAINE. The House increased it to 45 per cent and the 
Senate committee increased it to 55 per cent. This proposal is 
an increase in the higher bracket of 15 per cent ad valorem, and 
that is a protective rate. I think it is just as well to consider 
the two amendments together at least in coming to an under- 
standing of what the facts are. 

Mr. SMOOT. Existing law provides for all over $1 a pound. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first bracket spoken of is 40 per cent ad 
yalorem and that was increased by the committee to 45 per 
cent, but the existing law also takes both brackets into one, so 
that it is 40 per cent, and we did not make a split between the 
finer yarns in the existing law. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand. I am perfectly willing to 
agree to the 40 per cent ad valorém as provided by the House 
in line 25; and on page 174, line 2, I am perfectly willing to 
agree to the 45 per cent ad valorem. That is an increase of 
5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The average annual imports have amounted 
to 197,018 pounds, valued at $164,141. Under the act of 1909 
there were 2,413,012 pounds imported, valued at $2,093,050. 

In other words, the average value of these yarns is $1.88 a 
pound, and with such a valuation they must be very fine yarns. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have not any doubt about that, but the im- 
ports are rather inconsequential. The total imports under 
paragraph 1107 in 1928, as I understand, were only $403,465. 
That is a relatively inconsequential amount. It would scarcely 
have any effect upon the domestic production. Therefore, it 
seems to me that the protective rate of 40 per cent ad valorem 
as provided in the present law on this class of goods is suffi- 
cient. In the case of the higher class, valued at more than 
a dollar and a half a pound, I am willing to increase the rate 
5 per cent as was done by the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be fairer in the first bracket to 
make the rate 45 per cent and to make the rate in the other 
bracket 50 per cent, covering the fine yarns, the Bradford yarns? 
I do not desire to be unreasonable, but I do want to see the 
industry fostered in this country. The great bulk of yarns im- 
ported, I admit, are not the fine yarns, and there are but few 
mills that make the finer goods; yet I wish to say to the Senator 
that those mills which are now engaged in that particular line 
are making as fine goods as there are made anywhere in the 
world. Of course some of the yarns are imported. 

Mr. BLAINE. But to a very, very limited extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importation of this class of goods is lim- 
ited, but so is the amount of such goods made in the United 
States and sold here. These are the goods for which, I suppose, 
Bradford is distinguished, and are known all over the world. 
They were not made in this country until, perhaps, some Ger- 
mans came over here and started the industry, and now we are 
making just as fine goods as are made by Bradford. I want 
that industry to go ahead. It does not amount to a very great 
deal. I suggest to the Senator that we compromise on the rates 
and make them 45 and 50 per cent, respectively. 

Mr. BLAINE. The cheaper yarn, even though it is of a very 
excellent quality, the yarn of lower value than is provided for in 
the next bracket, the yarn that goes into goods that are pur- 
fhased by the great multitude of the people 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘These are very fine yarns. 

Mr. BLAINE. They are not luxury yarns by any means. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; I would call them luxury yarns, 

Mr. BLAINE. They go into worsted materials. 

Mr. SMOOT. They go into goods as fine as we ever made 
until recent years. The other yarns are luxury yarns, and I 
was going to say they cost, perhaps, as much as silk. 

Mr. BLAINE. No; the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. They cost pretty nearly as much as silk. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator is mistaken about that because 
ilk costs about $5 a pound, as I understand. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Many of these yarns cost $4 a pound. They 
are made of the very finest threads and of the finest wool in 
the world. They are not made very extensively, it is true, but 
I would like to see the industry which is manufacturing this 
kind of goods in the United States continue in operation. I 
think it ought to have a chance. I want to say to the Senator 
that class of goods would never have been made in the United 
States if it had not been for the war. The war induced their 
manufacture here. There is one concern in New Jersey and one 
in another State, as I understand, engaged in the production 
of this character of goods. No one but the rich man could 
possibly use that class of goods, and we are not imposing a 
hardship upon him. What difference would the rate proposed 
make to him when he has a suit of clothes made by a tailor 
and pays $135 for it? I just bought a suit of clothes in this 
city; the cloth does not amount to very much, so far as that is 
concerned, but I know something as to its cost. What I am 
anxious to see is that the industry shall be maintained in this 
country if possible. 

Mr. BLAINE. Will not the Senator admit, to take a certain 
class of people, say, the civil employees of the Government who 
have salaries under $2,800 a year, that practically 90 per cent 
of 1 5 wear clothing that is fabricated out of yarns of this 
quality? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not 2 per cent of them. The quality of 
cloth which they use falls in the- bracket above; there is not 
any doubt about that. However. when it comes to these yarns 
valued, aceording to the foreign price, at the higher rates, the 
threads are so fine that very few workmen in the world can 
draw them. 

Mr. BLAINE. When we get into the brackets above the one 
now being discussed we get into the wool wastes. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the bracket which includes “ yarns 
wholly or in chief value of wool valued at not more than a 
dollar a pound ”—in other words less than a dollar a pound 
what the Senator says is true. 

Mr. BLAINE. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. In such goods rags are used and tops which 
I consider just as good as wool and a little better—I would 
rather buy them. -Those commodities go into that class of yarn. 

Mr. BLAINE. Those are the yarns that go into the clothing 
that sells for from $25 to $30 a suit. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have passed those items. 

Mr. BLAINE. The next bracket covers yarns that go into 
the suitings of a higher price, but not the fine custom tailored 
suitings. The last and highest bracket covers the type of goods 
that ordinarily go into the fine tailored customs suitings. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bracket covering yarns valued at not more 
than $1.50 a pound covers tailored suitings. For instance, the 
piece of goods which has been made into the suit which I have 
on falls in that bracket, The yarn in this suit which was just 
made for me by Snyder falls within that bracket. 

Mr. BLAINE. Which bracket? 

Mr. SMOOT. The dollar and a half bracket, on which the 
rate is 45 per cent. 

Mr, BLAINE. In the bracket covering yarns valued at not 
more than $1.50. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. That is where they fall. 

Mr. BLAINE. But there falls under the same bracket the 
suiting which is made rather on a mass-production scale and 
which sells for a great deal less than the Senator paid for the 
suit which he has on and which was made by a custom tailor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am telling the Senator that the suiting to 
which I refer falls in the bracket covering goods valued at not 
more than $1.50. In other words, the foreign value of the yarn 
in this cloth would run about $1.40, and therefore it falls under 
the 45 per cent rate, as proposed by the Finance Committee, and 
the 40 per cent rate as provided by the House. I will assure 
the Senator there is not a man in this body who has a suit of 
clothes the cloth of which would fall in the other bracket. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator refer to the next bracket? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator and I have recently been engaged 
in purchasing suits. I am not familiar with all the ramifications 
of yarns, but taking the word of the customs tailor, he says 
that the type of yarn in the Senator’s suit goes into suits that 
bring far less money, I take it, than the Senator paid for his 
suit, because they are made by mass production. Those are 
good suits and they are made out of fine yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. But not as fine as the ones falling in this 
bracket, for there is no necessity of it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Those who sell those suits will deny what 
the Senator says. They claim that the yarns are of exactly the 
same quality in the suits that sell all the way from a bargain 
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price of $37.50 to $57.50. That type of yarn is going into these 
suits, if I am to believe the men who are engaged in the trade. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see how that is possible in the case 
of suits which sell at that price. I want to build up in this 
country the industry engaged in the production of these very 
fine yarns. There are only about two of them here now. 

Mr. BLAINE. It has been stated that only a few pounds of 
these yarns go into a suit. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; but when the importations run up into 
5 7 hundred thousand pounds they can make a good many 

ts 
Mr. BLAINE. And when we put 5 per cent additional on in 
one case and 15 per cent additional in the other we are not 
only putting it on the yarns but it is added all the way down 
the line, until it multiplies a great deal more than the 5 per 
cent or the 15 per cent. There is no question but there is a 
pyramiding of that rate. I do not want to see any further 
excuse offered for those who are engaged in the trade to impose 
additional burdens upon the consumer. 

There is absolutely nothing in the record to justify an in- 
crease in the rate on this type of yarn. The rate of duty on 
yarns of this class ought to remain at 40 per cent and on 
yarns in the next class the rate ought to remain at 45 per cent. 
I will say, however, that the yarns in the higher bracket, it is 
true, are of such a quality that perhaps only those who have 
very handsome incomes cau’ afford a custom-made tailor suit 
or expensive women’s suitings made out of such yarns. So 
those yarns might be assumed to be in the luxury class. I will 
be perfectly willing to fix the rate on them at 50 per cent 
ad yalorem, but I am unwilling to fix a rate on these lower 
brackets higher than I have indicated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
frankly that I shall ask for the 55 per cent rate and for the 50 
per cent rate, but I want a yote on the 45 per cent rate. I 
think that rate ought to be provided. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think we ought to have a larger number of 
Senators here. The number is very small, there being hardly 
enough here to constitute the membership of the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want a vote on the 45 per 
cent rate? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am perfectly willing to take a vote on both 
rates, but I do want, when there are more Senators present 
who desire to listen, to point out briefly how this ad valorem 
duty is increased in this bracket by 5 per cent over the present 
iaw and in the next bracket by 15 per cent over the present law, 
and by 10 per cent over the House bill, and all of that notwith- 
standing the fact that the compensatory rates afford a con- 
cenled protective duty. So in order to obtain the actual pro- 
tective duty we can add about 10 per cent more to those figures, 
and then we will have the actual rate the consumer pays in a 
protective duty. Of course, theoretically, he pays the com- 
pensatory duty, but the combined duty gives the industry a con- 
cealed protection. J believe that that matter ought to be dis- 
cussed here on the floor of the Senate and I think we ought to 
take a vote on the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call one other matter to the Senator's 
attention because I feel the Senator wants to get at what is 
really the right. When we come to yarns valued at more than 
$1.50, wages constitute a very material element in the cost of 
production. 

Only a few yards are produced by each man, and therefore the 
question of wages as between this country and the foreign coun- 
try is one that becomes vital, because the great cost of such yarn 
is in labor. That is why the higher rate is asked for. If it were 
otherwise, it would be quite a different proposition; but no cus- 
tomer is going to suffer with a duty of 45 and 50 per cent on 
these fine wools. That is the fact without a doubt. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it is a very easy matter, then, 
out of hand to fix all these rates 5 and 10 and 15 per cent 
higher than the present law and 5 and 10 per cent higher than 
the proposed House rate and say, “ Why, the general public 
is not going to suffer very much.” But when we take these 
combined increases, the added cost to the consumer runs into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, whether it is in the wool sched- 
ule or the silk schedule or the metals schedule or the chemical 
schedule or any other schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us vote on the amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Bingham Blease Broussard 
Ashurst Black Borah Capper 
Baird Blaine Brookhart Caraway 
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Copeland Harrison Moses Steck 
Couzens Hastin; Norbeck Steiwer 

le Hatfiel Nye Sullivan 
Deneen Hawes Oddie Swanson 
Dill Hayden Overman Thomas, Idaho 
Fess H Patterson Thomas, Okla. 
Fletcher Heflin ‘hipps Townsend 
Frazier Howell Pittman Tydings 
Geo Johnson Ransdell Vandenberg 
Gillett ones Reed Wagner 
Glenn Kean Robinson, Ark. Walcott 
Goff Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Gould Keyes Sackett Walsh, Mont. 
Greene La Follette Sheppard Watson 
Grundy McCulloch Shortridge Wheeler 
Hale McMaster immons 
Harris McNary Smoot 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am not going to debate this 
amendment at any length. I desire to call attention, however, 
to the fact that in all these protective ad valorem duties, where- 
ever an increase is proposed by the Finance Committee either 
over the existing law or over the House bill, we must also add 
to that a concealed protective duty. 

I am going to read a statement that was prepared—I can not 
State the author’s name without breaching confidences—by one 
of the experts of the Tariff Commission who has rendered a 
great deal of assistance to the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. I shall read just a few lines: 


In the case of worsted cloths, an average of 1½ pounds of clean wool 
are manipulated in the manufacture of 1 pound of finished cloth. To 
the cost of this wool may be added a further 6 per cent for finance 
charges on the 6-months period that the wool or cloth is in the hands 
of the mill. Interest is allowed for a full year period to avoid argu- 
ment, although most mills have been content with less. 

The cost of the duty per pound of cloth— 


And this applies as well to yarn— 
therefore has averaged one and one-half times 23.7 cents— 


That is, the cost to the manufacturer of the tariff on scoured 
wool— 


has averaged one and one-half times 23.7 cents, or 3544 cents, aie 2.1 
cents— 


Which is 6 per cent of 3514 cents 
making a total cost per pound of cloth of 37.6 cents per. pound. 


That is the cost to the manufacturer. There is a concealed 
protective duty in that specific duty, in the compensatory duty. 
I therefore submit that it is unfair to the consuming public 
to heap upon the consumers these increases in the compensatory 
duties which constitute a concealed protective duty, additional 
ad valorem duties, or protective duties. 

I am therefore going to ask for the yeas and nays upon this 
amendment, and I desire to suggest that a negative vote is a 
vote to leave the ad valorem duty as the present law provides, 
40 per cent. An affirmative vote is in favor of adopting the 
committee amendment, or the increase of 45 per cent. 

All that is necessary is to defeat the committee amendment, 
and then we shall, in effect, have adopted the House provision, 
which is 40 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one word. 

I desire again to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the two paragraphs that are left in paragraph 1107 deal 
with the finest wool. 

Take the first one, that we are just about to vote upon. Take 
a pound of scoured wool. In order to make the yarn provided 
for here it is necessary to draw that 1 pound of wool out 
to 44,800 yards, or, in other words, 20 miles or so—a pound of 
the finest wool there is. It is nearly all labor; and that is 
why I am asking for a duty of 45 cents instead of 40 cents. 
When it comes to the other, it is necessary to draw it out a 
little less. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, did the Senator say that the 
thread would be drawn out 20 miles or so? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say it is 44,800 yards. 
what it is. 

Mr. GEORGE. I just wanted the Senator to correct that 
statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I figured it roughly in my mind. Let us have 
the yeas and nays, 

Mr, GILLETT. Mr. President, I wish to say a word on this 
subject. I appreciate the futility of debate. We discuss these 


I will figure out 


questions before empty chairs, and then, when the bell rings, 
Senators come in and vote according to their preconceived 
notions. Perhaps that is just as well, because generally we 
have all made up our minds outside and think we know as 
much about the question as we would if we listened to the 
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debate. At the same time, this question is of such vital interest 
to my constituents that I do not wish to have it settled without 
expressing my opinion upon it. 

In the first place, nobody will deny the importance of the 
woolen manufacture. An industry that employs directly about 
200,000 men, and with products valued at a billion dollars a 
year, certainly ranks high among the industries that deserve 
our consideration. 

Moreover, woolen manufacture is peculiar in this way, that 
it is not concentrated in any one place. I expect it is scat- 
tered more than any other manufacturing industry, in all sec- 
tions of the country and in all the States. So that it is of 
yery wide distribution and demands our consideration for that 
reason. 

One other feature of it I think claims particular sympathy 
from us, namely, that it does not require a very large invest- 
ment of capital. -A small mill very often is more prosperous 
than a big one. It is a kind of manufacture that lends itself 
to small factories, and I suppose that is one of the reasons 
why it is scattered and distributed so universally all over the 
country. For the reasons I have stated, this industry particu- 
larly challenges our attention and our sympathy, it seems to 
me, and it merits our support. 

Still another feature of the wool industry to-day, which 
should excite our sympathy, is that it is in a period of depres- 
sion. All over the country the industry is losing money. Con- 
trast, for instance, 1923 with 1927. In 1923 there were em- 
ployed in this industry about 240,000 wage earners and in 1927 
about 200,000, a loss of 16 per cent. In 1923 the product was 
valued at one and one-third billion dollars. In 1927 it had 
fallen to $1,000,000,000, a loss of 20 per cent. 

While the production in our country has been steadily falling 
off, showing a uniyersal depression, at the same time our im- 
ports have increased about 16 per cent. For all these reasons 
the industry certainly deserves our careful study. 

I am not claiming that this depression is entirely due to the 
tariff. I am not certain that a higher tariff would have been a 
remedy, but certainly it would not hurt the industry, and inas- 
much as the facts show that there is competition from abroad 
that ought to be shut out, we ought to grant the relief. So, 
because of the importance of the industry, because of the wide 
distribution of the industry, because of the quantity of its pro- 
duct, because of its long-continued depression, assistance is 
justified. 

It is claimed that the compensatory duty is protection. Of 
course, it is in a certain sense protection. It is primarily pro- 
tection for the woolgrower. The reason why we give the com- 
pensatory duty is that if there were not any compensatory duty 
wool would not come in in the shape of raw wool, but it would 
come in in the shape of tops or yarns or cloth. That would 
have the same effect upon the woolgrower, of ruining his mar- 
ket, because if manufacture in this country is destroyed by for- 
eign competition then the wool in this country will not be used. 
Certainly our wool will never be used by foreign countries— 
their own is so much cheaper. Our domestic wool has no pos- 
sible outlet in other countries, and unless it is used here it 
ean not be used at all. So the compensatory duty is necessary 
for the woolgrower, and this duty is for him, while, of course, 
at the same time it is for the manufacturer. 

It will be observed that the increase of the protective rates 
is upon the high grades of cloth, and, of course, that is because 
it is in those high grades that we use most labor, and it is the 
comparative cost of labor between this and other countries that 
makes necessary the protection. 

Therefore the higher grades, which are grades where there 
is most labor employed, and therefore where there is most need 
of protection, are the grades where both by theory and by actual 
practice and experience it is shown that higher rates are 
required. 

There will of course, be the danger in some kinds of manu- 
facture that if we made the rates higher, if by any chance we 
got them too high, there might be a monopoly which would com- 
bine and make undue profits, but nobody will pretend that in 
the woolen manufacturing industry there can be any such com- 
bination or monopoly. The industry is too widespread to allow 
of any such combination. : 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this is a duty which fairly 
demands both our attention and our support, A great deal has 
been said about the burden that is put upon the backs of the 
people by this duty, but we seem to forget that the people have 
fronts as well as backs. We put a duty on the clothing on their 
backs and there is criticism of it, but we put a duty on the food 
that goes into their bellies and the same critics seem to think 
that is a blessing. I think the same reasoning ought to apply 
to both. Just as much of a burden results from a duty on food 
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as from a duty on clothing. In both cases we want to impose 
a duty which will protect American labor both on the farm and 
in the factory. That is all this amendment of the committee 
would do, and I hope it will be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in paragraph 1107, page 173, line 25. 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRUNDY (when his name was called). Mr. President, I 
am interested in the industry which is sheltered under this 
paragraph. Therefore I would like to withhold my vote on this 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON (when his name was called). Until to-morrow 
{ am paired with the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY]. Not knowing how he would vote upon this particular 
matter, I am compelled to withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Srerpens]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MOKELLAR]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GotpssoroueH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WATERMAN's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] is necessarily absent. On this vote 
he is paired with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. If 
my colleague were present and permitted to vote, he would vote 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
GREENE], and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator | 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocH] is paired with the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. If present and voting, the 
junior Senator from Ohio would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily detained on account of official 
business. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] has a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Glass l. In his absence, not knowing 
how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DENEEN. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]. In his absence, not knowing how he 
would vote, I withhold my vote. Were I permitted to vote, I 
should vote “yea.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (after having voted in the negative). On this 
vote I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Mercatr]. I transfer that pair to the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. REED. I find that I can transfer my pair with the 
Senator from New Mexico*[Mr. Brarron] to the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Bairp]. I make that transfer and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. HAWES (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sacxerr], 
which I transfer to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BLEASEI, and let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—85 
Broussard Hastin Moses Steiwer 
Capper Hatfiel Nye Sullivan 
Dale Hebert Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Fess Howell Patterson Townsend 
Gillett Jones Phipps Vandenberg 
Glenn Kean Ransdell Walcott 
Gof Kendrick Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Gould es Shortridge Watson 
Hale McNary Smoot 
NAYS—29 
Ashurst Din Hefin Swanson 
Black Fletcher La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Blaine Frazier McMaster Tydings 
Borah George Norbeck Wagner 
Brookhart Harris Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Caraway Harrison Sheppard 
Copeland wes Simmons 
uzens den Steck 

NOT VOTING—32 
Allen Blease Cutting Greene 
Baird Bratton Deneen Grundy 
Barkley Brock Glass Johnson 
B Goldsborough King 
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McCulloch Pine Stephens 
McKellar Pittman Schall Trammell 
Metcalf Robinson, Ark, i Waterman 
Norris Robinson, Ind. Smith Wheeler 


Sackett 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Omer CLERK. In paragraph 1107, “ Yarn, wholly or in 
chief value of wool,” on page 174, line 1, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “40 cents” and insert “37 cents,” so as to 
read: 

Valued at more than $1.50 per pound; 87 cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment be 
disagreed to in conformity with other amendments relating to 
specific rates. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
Utah that while the yote was not taken precisely in that form 
the compensatory rate was made to depend upon it in the yotes 
taken before adjournment. I think the compensatory rate 
might be increased in the yarious paragraphs without any 
record vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will agree that the compensa- 
tory duties be made in conformity with the action taken so 
far in the bill, that would saye a great deal of time. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask unanimous consent that that be done 
in the interest of time, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, reserving the right to object I 
merely want to make the comment that in all the compensatory 
duties there is a concealed protective duty. I realize that the 
Senate has voted upon the proposition several times and it is 
utterly impossible to overturn that vote, but I am convinced, 
according to the record and according to the tariff act, that 
wherever the 144 compensatory formula is applied there is paid 
by the manufacturer on account of the wool duty not over 87.6 
cents per pound; that in fact represents the total amount that 
it costs the manufacturer on account of the several duties that 
have been voted upon under former paragraphs as respects the 
compensatory duty. 

I appreciate that it is utterly impossible to overcome the vote 
that has been taken, However, I did not want the unanimous- 
consent agreement to be entered into without stating my em- 
phatic disapproval of the concealed protective duties under this 
formula designed for the compensatory duties. As a matter of 
fact, the manufacturer does not pay the full duty on wool; he 
does not pay the full duty on wool waste; he pays but a fraction 
of that duty, and when we place the compensatory duties as high 
as proposed by the Finance Committee we are giving the manu- 
facturer a concealed duty which is a protective duty and a 
compensatory duty that he does not in fact pay. I read from 
the testimony of experts of the Tariff Commission their calcu- 
lation upon the question and the highest possible compensatory 
duty that the manufacturers pay is 37.6 cents per pound on a 
formula of one and one-half times the basic rate on wool, under 
existing law. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am not controverting at all 
the statement made by the Senator from Wisconsin, but we have 
had votes on the matter heretofore, and I think, in order to 
expedite consideration of the tariff bill and particularly this 
schedule, unanimous consent ought to be given to increase the 
compensatory duty in the remaining paragraphs of the bill in 
accordance with the votes heretofore taken upon the issue, I 
agree fully with what the Senator from Wisconsin has had to 
say, but we have repeatedly passed upon this very question, and 
in the interest of time I ask that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment be entered into. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, is the Senator asking unani- 
mous consent as to the one pending paragraph or as to all para- 
graphs in the wool schedule? 

Mr. GEORGE. Subsequent paragraphs, but only as to the 
compensatory duties. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want to enter my protest against the con- 
cenled protection contained in the compensatory duties. I am 
satisfied that the manufacturer does not pay the full increase 
in the cost of wool that is allowed him in these compensatory 
rates. It has been admitted here and is not controverted else- 
where that under previous tariff bills the rate on raw wool was 
not fully effective so far as the American woolgrowers are 
concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not much of it that has been in- 
effective. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That was only once in the entire history of 
the wool schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if the Senator will go back to 1922, he 
will find exactly the same thing is true. 
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Mr. HAYDEN, Not according to the study I have made of 
the subject. s 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will go back and study it, he 
will find it to be true. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It was shown in the previous debates that 
the rate of 31 cents per pound on raw wool actually caused the 
manufacturer to pay on an average about 18 cents a pound 
more for his wool. Now, it is proposed to give the manufac- 
turer compensation to the full extent. That it is giving him pro- 
tection to which he is not entitled, because a compensatory tariff 
on raw materials is only supposed to put the American manu- 
facturers upon an absolute parity with their foreign competi- 
tors. That is all that can be justifiably done in the compensa- 
tory rates. 

When we do more than that Congress is extending protection 
under the guise of a compensatory tariff, which to my mind is 
a wrong, If we are going to give protection let Congress give , 
it openly, properly, and honestly acknowledged as such, and not 
in this form which is a concealed protection, as to which I must 
protest. I realize, as the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
has said, that we bave had several votes upon the matter and 
there are probably votes enough in the Senate to carry these 
unjustifiable compensatory rates throughout the wool schedule. 
Therefore there is no use wasting time and having vain and 
fruitless roll calls; but I did not want such action taken without 
19 78 75 a protest against increased rates which are unfair and 
unjust. 

Mr. SMO OT. Mr. President, I do not want to take the time 
of the Senate to go over all of this matter again. There is no 
necessity for it at all. Senators know what the conditions are. 
Under the conditions existing to-day and as they have existed 
for the last seven months, the manufacturers are getting all of 
their protection. I do not think we want to give to one manu- 
facturer less than enough to protect him as related to what we 
give to the grower. I do not want to give the manufacturer 
any more than he is entitled to and I do not propose to vote 
for such a proposal. Therefore I told the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE] that I was going to ask that the 55 per 
cent on page 174, line 2, be made 50 per cent. That relates to 
the finest goods in the world, 

Somebody questioned my statement that to make a No. 80 
thread the wool has to be drawn out 20 miles. To make such a 
thread, one pound of wool has to be drawn out into a thread 
that will reach 23 miles, One thread when drawn out from a 
pound of wool is 23 miles long. To get that thread we have to 
take a pound of wool and draw it out in that way. That is 
where the labor comes in the whole thing, 

Mr. HAYDEN. I agree with the Senator from Utah that the 
manufacturer is entitled to a protective duty on account of the 
labor costs which he has mentioned, but I object to giving it 
under the guise of a compensatory duty and saying that it is 
necessary to grant it in order to protect the American wool- 
grower. In truth and in fact, the rate of 31 cents a pound fixed 
in 1922 has not resulted in requiring the manufacturer to pay 
81 cents a pound more for his wool, but only 18 cents. There 
is concealed protection in all the compensatory rates to the 
extent of the difference between 18 cents and 31 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think it would be very proper 
at this time, before the unanimous-consent agreement shall be 
entered into, to read a résumé prepared by the experts of the 
Tariff Commission on this very controversial subject. I am 
going to do so. There are only a few words of it: 


The following brief résumé is based on the most recent data available 
concerning this controversial subject. 

Instead of domestice wool prices being raised by the full amount of 
the duty; i. e., by 31 cents per clean pound 


Speaking of the law as it is to-day— 


they have actually been raised 16.6 cents per clean pound. If the duty 
were fully effective, the domestic prices would be raised by an average 
of about 23.5 cents. The difference between 23.5 cents and 31 cents 
of 7.5 cents per clean pound represents the advantage that classed and 
skirted foreign wools have over domestic wools as at present prepared 
for market. The difference between 16.6 cents and 23.5 cents per clean 
pound represents the cost to domestic woolgrowers of the unorganized, 
haphazard methods followed in disposing of their wools. 

During the six years ended December 31, 1928, domestic wool supplied 
60 per cent of the consumption of improyed wools by United States 
mills, while imports furnished 40 per cent. In other words, out of every 
100 pounds of clean wool used by American mills, 60 pounds were 
raised about 16.6 cents in price, 40 pounds were raised 31 cents in price, 
and the average increase for the 100 pounds has been 32.36 cents per 
clean pound. This increase in cost has been financed by use of money 
borrowed at 6 per cent or less. These loans have run for about six 
months, but a full year’s interest may be calculated on to avoid argu- 
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ment. The added cost of the wool duty, with the wool delivered to the 
mill, therefore, has averaged not over 23.7 cents per clean pound. 

In the case of worsted cloths an average of 1.5 pounds of clean wool 
are manipulated in the manufacture of 1 pound of finished cloth. 
To the cost of this wool may be added a further 6 per cent for finance 
charges on the six months’ period that the wool (or cloth) is in the 
hands of the mill. Interest is allowed for a full year again to avoid 
argument, although most mills have been content with less. The cost 
of the duty per pound of cloth, therefore— 


I am giving the language of the experts of the Tariff Com- 
mission— 


The cost of the duty per pound of cloth, therefore, has averaged 
1.5 times 23.7, or 35.5 cents, plus 2.1 cents (6 per cent of 35.5), 
making a total cost per pound of cloth of 37.6 cents. 


That is, the cloth duty, on the basis of 31 cents a pound on 
clean content, costs the manufacturer 37.6 cents per pound and 
it is now proposed to give the manufacturer 45 cents per pound 
as a compensatory duty, when the fact is he pays out only 37.6 
cents per pound. 

I have read the exact language of the Tariff Commission 
experts in proof of my contention. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to inquire what the unanimous- 
consent proposal is. I have been quite uncertain as to what 
the Senator from Georgia has suggested. 

Mr. GEORGU. Mr. President, I think the unanimous-consent 
proposal might be stated in this way: That in the subsequent 
paragraphs the Senate committee amendments be disagreed to 
and that the House provisions be accepted; that is, that the 
Senate committee amendments be disagreed to so far as the 
compensatory rates are concerned. The request relates alone to 
the compensatory rates and not to protective rates. The Sena- 
tor from Florida may not have been present when I made the 
request, but it was made on the theory that we have had several 
yotes on this very question and the votes have uniformly rejected 
the Senate committee amendments and accepted the House rates. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood that, but what I had in 
mind was that by granting unanimous consent it might imply 
that Senators agreed to the rates as finally expressed as a 
result of the unanimous-consent agreement; in other words, if 
the Senator made a motion to accomplish the same purpose it 
would not involye consent on the part of any Senator to the 
arrangement; and I had rather have it done by way of a motion 
than by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that the Senator from Georgia stated that he made the request 
for unanimous consent based upon the votes that have already 
been taken? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not making any objection. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let us understand the effect of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. The Senate Committee on Finance re- 
duced the compensatory rate by 3 cents all through the wool 
schedule because the House rate on raw wool was 34 cents and 
the Senate committee rate was reduced to 31 cents. In view of 
the vote of the Senate adopting the House rate of 34 cents it is 
now proposed to add that 8 cents throughout the schedule. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has pointed out that in doing that we 
are really giving 8 cents protection to all the manufacturers of 
wool to which they are not entitled as a compensatory rate. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is exactly the effect of the unanimous- 
consent agreement if entered into. I think, Mr. President, the 
suggestion of the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer] might 
well be considered, I do not like to give unanimous consent ; I 
am opposed to the compensatory rates. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I withdraw my request for 
unanimous consent, and, so far as I am eoncerned, I will not 
oppose a motion made by the Senator from Utah to give it that 
direction. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was about to make such a motion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am in a state of 
some uncertainty of mind in respect to these compensatory rates. 
I am very strongly disposed to give to the manufacturer as a 
compensatory rate everything that he is out of pocket in conse- 
quence of the duty on the raw wool which goes into his product, 
and I think justice so requires. I am, therefore, very eager to 
hear what can be said in opposition to the position taken in the 
paper said by the Senator from Wisconsin to have come from 
the experts of the Tariff Commission. It does seem to me indis- 
putable that if the duty on raw wool is not effective to the 
extent of 31 cents—in other words, if the manufacturer is not 
on the whole obliged to pay that amount additional for his raw 
wool—he ought not to beyaccorded a compensatory rate upon 
that basis. It appears to be rather indisputable from the infor- 
mation given to us that the duty costs the manufacturer some- 
thing like 25 cents. The Senator from Arizona calls attention 
to the fact that the protection to the woolgrower is not more 
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than perhaps 50 per cent of the 31 cents; but nevertheless the 
manufacturer is obliged to pay the full duty of 31 cents on 
Whatever wool he buys; and he is obliged to buy a very consid- 
erable amount. So, taking these things into consideration, the 
argument of the paper read by the Senator from Wisconsin is to 
the effect that on the whole the actual outlay by the manufac- | 
turer in consequence of the increased duty is about 25.6 cents 
per pound, and if it is true that a pound and a half of wool is 
used for the production of a pound of fabric, then the compensa- 
tory rate ought to be one and one-half times 25.6 cents and no 
more. Accordingly I should like to hear from anyone who takes 
a contrary view what can be said in opposition to that line of 
argument. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, after the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin read the statement on a previous occasion—and he has read 
it on several occasions—and after the speech made by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona I asked the Tariff Commission to give me the 
facts in the case as the facts appear to-day. This is the report 
I have received: 


Under the tariff act of 1922 imported wools which are similar to 
those grown in the United States are dutiable at 31 cents per pound of 
clean content. 


Of course, as the bill now stands that rate has been increased 
to 34 cents. 

During the years 1923 to 1929, inclusive, the Boston price per clean 
pound of domestic wools which constitute 96.5 per cent of the Ameri- 
can clip averaged approximately 18 cents higher than like prices for 
comparable grades in London, the principal wool market of the world. 
This Boston excess over London of about 18 cents per clean pound has 
been referred to as the “effective protection" of the 31-cent duty. 

If the duty were 100 per cent effective, however, aside from freight 
charges Boston prices would average about 24 cents higher than Lon- 
don, and not 31 cents. That is, with the same exception, under free 
wool London would be 7 cents higher than Boston for comparable 
grades. The adverse difference of 7 cents per clean pound against 
domestic wools represents what it costs the domestic mills to put 
American wools into the same condition as are the foreign wools at the 
time they are imported. 

The reasons for the foregoing are as follows— 


The Senator from Montana heard me give the reasons upon 
the floor of the Senate some time ago, and he, as well as every 
other man who has been at a shearing corral and has seen 
American wool sacked and shipped, knows what I then said 
was absolutely true— 

(1) The woolgrower in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
South America grades his wool very carefully, and at the same time 
“ skirts" the fleeces, That is, he has highly trained, well-paid “ wool 
elassers remove the less desirable, less valuable portions of each 
fleece, and class or grade the main part of the skirted fleece into 
uniform lines which require a minimum of sorting. Because of this 
the classed and skirted fieeces sell for enough more per pound to at 
least pay for the cost of the e and to offset the lower priee 
received for the skirtings. 


I want to say that I have been in woolen mills time and time 
again where the Australian wools were taken right from the bag. 
I have been in the sorting rooms and stood before the sorting 
tables—we all have—and I have seen those wools assorted. 
They are all thrown, perhaps, into two grades, where we have 
six. There was not a taglock; there was no dust under the 
tables. When we assort our own wools we have to clean under 
the tables every single, solitary day. The wool is dusted, and 
it is sheared from the sheep and put into the bag without the 
skirting, without the long, coarse wool taken off the body, the 
leg wool, where it is scraped off by the sagebrush and the rough 
that the sheep goes over. 

(2) American fleeces in general are not graded at the shearing sheds, 
and they are never skirted. The mills have to do very much more care- 
ful sorting and also have to take the loss resulting from the lower value 
of the offsorts. 


In other words, you can not get very much out of the taglocks. 
You soak them for days and you take all of the dung and dirt 
and everything else that is on the long hairs from the sheep’s 
legs, and what is left of it can be used only in making the very 
coarsest kind of blanket that is put up for sale. That is all 
that it can be used for. It never goes into a piece of cloth. It 
can not be done, 


These two factors account for the average differential of approxi- 
mately 27 cents per clean pound against American wools as compared 
with classed and skirted foreign wools. 

(8) If the woolgrowers put American wools in the same condition as 
the foreign, this adverse differential would not be present and the 31- 
cent duty, if fully effective, would raise domestic prices by 31 cents per 
clean pound instead of by approximately 24 cents per clean pound, 
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(4) About 15 years ago an attempt was made to introduce the Aus- 
tralian system of wool preparation into the range-wool States— 


I remember very well the occasion, because I took part in it— 


Not over approximately 10,000,000 pounds of wool was involved in 
any one year, and practically all of the wool so prepared had to be 
regraded after it left the shearing sheds. After eight years of in- 
effective effort this attempt was abandoned. The 7-cent differential 
against American wools as compared with classed and skirted foreign 
wools therefore is likely to be a continuing differential which will have 
to be paid by the mills. 

(5) As already noted, domestic wools have averaged 18 cents per 
clean pound higher than London during 1923 to 1928, inclusive, instead 
of 24 cents, which would have been the approximate differential in 
favor of Boston if the wool duty had been fully effective in raising 
domestic prices. The difference of 6 cents per clean pound is in no 
way connected with preparation of wools for market. This 6-cent differ- 
ential results from the haphazard methods used by American wool- 
growers in selling the domestic wools. The woolgrowers of the United 
States have been unwilling or unable— 


And I want to say that I believe, as far as our State is con- 
cerned in the West, it is not because they are unwilling. They 
are unable to do it— 
or both unwilling and unable, to carry their wools until needed by the 
mills and to assume the risk of market fluctuations. As soon as they do 
s0, this adverse selling differential will automatically disappear, 


I want to say that if the woolgrowers could get together and 
have a warehouse in every State sufficient to hold the wool, 
which, of course, would be a large one, and the banks would carry 
those people just as the banks carry the people who sell the 
wool, and compel the wool manufacturers to come there and buy 
the wool there, there would not be any particular difference, out- 
side of just exactly what is referred to in this statement by the 
Tariff Commission, 


(6) This differential varies between grades at the same time, and for 
each individual grade at different times, depending on the demand at 
such times, 


In other words, Mr. President, two years from now perhaps 
tweeds will be in fashion. All suits made for the people in 
America, the men and all, will be tweeds. That condition does 
not come very often, but it comes from time to time, and all the 
demand is for that class. Tweeds are made from the coarsest 
wool. During a tweed season, when everybody wanted to use 
tweeds, I have seen coarse wools go sky-high, higher than the 
fine wool, simply because that was the fashion, and that is what 
the men were wearing. Fortunately, there is not as much dif- 
ference in the styles that men wear as there is in the styles that 
women wear, or I do not know what would happen to the sheep 
industry in the United States. 


It has been larger in the case of fine and half-blood wools, than for 
the coarser grades each year since 1922, because the United States pro- 
duces considerably more of these than of three-eighths-blood and quarter- 
blood. 


In other words, we are going into the finer wools, and that is 
natural for us to do. Take these coarse wools, and in passing 
through the sagebrush and the other brush that the sheep has 
to go through these long wools are pulled out. Take a solid, 
fine wool that you can hardly open yourself on account of the 
grease, and there is very little loss in that kind of wool. 

There are very few coarse-wool sheep left in the West to- 
day; very few. We used to raise all of that kind; but now the 
finest bucks, the finest sheep in all the world, are raised in the 
West. In Montana and Idaho and Utah there is hardly ever a 
year—I know there is not a year in Utah—but that we have 
those buck sales, Why, Europe is coming there now and buying 
our bucks. Russia every year for the last five years has bought 
at least $100,000 worth of bucks at those sales. Those sales are 
already on now. You never find a coarse buck offered to-day in 
the sale by any of the woolgrowers in the West. Therefore 
we are changing, and I think over 90 per cent of all our wool 
now is medium and above medium. Practically nothing is 
three-eighths or coarser. 


On all four of these grades, constituting 96.5 per cent of the domestic 
clip, this adverse “selling differential" averaged only about 8 cents in 
1925, as compared with 5 cents in 1926 and 12 cents in 1927. During 
the first 10 months of 1928 it has been entirely wiped out. In other 
words, every pound of wool purchased by the United States mills during 
the first 10 months of 1929, whether imported or domestic, has cost the 
mills the full amount of the duty above London prices by the time the 
domestic wools have been put into the same condition as the foreign 
wools were at the time they were imported. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Inasmuch as the 7-cent differential against domestic wools as now 
prepared for market merely represents the cost to the mills of putting 
domestic wools into the same condition as the imported wools, this 
differential can not be considered in arriving at compensatory duties on 
manufactures of wool, Approximately 7 cents is taken from the prices 
which otherwise would be received by the American woolgrower to pay 
for work and compensate for loss which he might care for himself but 
does not, but which must be cared for by the mills before the domestic 
wools can compete, grade for grade, with the imported wools when both 
domestic and imported wools are ready for the scouring bowls. 

Inasmuch as the average adverse “selling differential” of approxi- 
mately 6 cents per pound fluctuates both for the individual grades and 
between grades, at one time is wide and at other times, as during 1929, 
may be entirely eliminated, it can not be considered in adjusting the 
compensatory duties on manufactures of wool. To give it such con- 
sideration would result in compensatories in one year which would be 
adequate and in another year would be entirely inadequate, to the grave 
loss of American wool textile mills, of textile-mill labor, and also of the 
woolgrowers. 

Moreover, every pound of imported wool or hair brought in under 
paragraph 1102 pays a duty of 31 cents per pound of clean content. 


Of course it would be 34 cents now. 


These wools appear in fabrics which have to compete in the Ameri- 
can market with like fabrics of foreign manufacture which have been 
made from wools not subject to duty. The American manufacturer 
must be protected, in the wool duty which he pays (i. e., 31 cents), by 
adequate compensatory duties on the imported fabrics made from duty- 
free wool. Otherwise, in order to compete with the imported fabrics 
and to keep his mills in operation, he must protect himself at some 
point. The only point where he can protect himself is in the price he 
pays for domestic wool. 

The woolgrowers, to obtain a protected price for their clip, must be 
able to sell their wools in a market which is protected not alone by a 
duty on wool but also by adequate compensatory duties on manufactures 
thereof. Inadequacy of the compensatory duties would mean that the 
wool duty would be only nominal, and that the real protection to the 
woolgrowers would be determined, not by the wool duty but by the 
compensatory duties. Inadequate compensatories amount to taking 
away from the woolgrower with one hand, a part of that which is 
given him with the other. 


I agree with every single, solitary word that is said in this 
report; and I agree to it because of the fact that I have raised 
thousands and tens of thousands of sheep, and I have sheared 
them, and I have used the wool, and I have bought millions 
upon millions of pounds of wool, and have manufactured it into 
cloth; and I know that that statement is absolutely true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am sure every one 
who has followed the debate will realize that the domestic 
product can not bring as much as the imported product, be- 
cause of the different conditions under which the wool is put 
out; but I find it difficult to understand just exactly what that 
has to do with the matter of compensatory rates. 

It is true that during 1929—at least, so the figures show 
the duty was to a very large extent effective, to an unusually 
high extent; but, of course, if it was very nearly completely 
effective in 1929 and the average for a series of years was only 
18 cents, it necessarily follows that during a series of years the 
duty was considerably less than even 18 cents. Therefore the 
present compensatory rate was really protective to a very large 
extent. In endeavoring to arrive at what is a fair compensa- 
tory rate, we can not possibly fix the compensation upon the 
basis of the highest rate to which the duty became effective in 
any one particular year. We have to take the average, as a 
matter of course. That is, some years it will operate to the 
advantage of the manufacturer and other years it will operate 
to his disadvantage; and the question is to get an average. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the compensatory rate is decreased, it means 
that it will decrease the price of the wool. There is not any 
doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I appreciate that perfectly, and 
so I desire to give the manufacturer a full compensation; but I 
do not want to give him a penny more than that full com- 
pensation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor I, either. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What troubles me is to arrive at 
what is a just compensation. I am now speaking to the point 
that although in 1929 the duty was to a very large extent almost 
completely effective, it follows, because the average effectiveness 
is only 25.6 cents, according to the ort, that in other years 
the duty must have been effective to å considerable amount less 
than eyen the 18 cents, 
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tion to the full compensatory advantage of the 31 cents. We 
had full advantage by taking into consideration the skirting of 
the wool. In other words, under the same conditions the market 
was the same in London as it was in New York, and therefore 
they got exactly the same price; but that took into consideration 
the skirting of the wool, put into the same condition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then there is another thing that 
troubles me, and that is how we shall harmonize the statement 
coming from the Tariff Commission presented by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] and the statement coming from 
the Tariff Commission presented by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Soor]. 

The Senator from Utah has not undertaken to say anything 
whatever in respect to the argument of the paper said by the 
Senator from Wisconsin to have come from the expert of the 
Tariff Commission. I repeat that, not only as a matter of jus- 
tice to the wool manufacturer but of insuring the woolgrower 
the duty which is held out to him, I want to see that full com- 
pensation is made, but I must confess that my mind is in a 
state of very decided confusion as to what is the proper figure, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if I understood the Senator 
from Utah correctly, the report of the Tariff Commission which 
he has read shows that the American woolgrower, with a tariff 
rate of 31 cents a pound on the clean content, received on the 
average since 1922 about 18 cents more for his wool, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, during certain years, 

Mr, HAYDEN. That has been the average. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not the average. That is the low- 
est price. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from Utah has stated to the 
Senate on another occasion that the 31-cent duty was in one 
year only effective to the extent of a little over 11 cents, But 
let me make my statement to see if I understand the proposi- 
tion. 

If the American woolgrower has received on the average only 
18 cents more for his wool with the 31-cent tariff, and conced- 
ing that it costs 7 cents more to condition American wool as 
against the skirted wool imported from abroad, then the manu- 
facturer, by reason of the tariff and this conditioning, must 
pay 25 cents a pound more for American wool than he would 
for skirted wool of like grade from a foreign source. But the 
compensatory rates are all based on 31 cents, and there is 6 
cents still of conceded protection. What is proposed by the 
Senator from Utah is to add 3 cents more, because of the 
inerease in the basic rate from 31 to 34 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on the scoured wool itself. We are 
only carrying that 3 cents through all the bill, and that will 
have to be done. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The proposal made by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Biarye] was not to carry the additional 3 cents 
through the wool schedule upon the ground that there exists 6 
cents conceded protection, and therefore leaving off the extra 3 
cents would still leave the American manufacturer on a better 
basis in purchasing his raw material than his foreign competitor. 

Mr. SMOOT. The skirting alone costs 7 cents, and it is 
assorted. The manufacturer in the United States can not buy 
wools here from the West the same as they can buy them from 
London. They are all assorted, 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am aware of that, 

Mr. SMOOT. If he wants a fine grade of wool, he buys that 
fine grade of wool; but if he buys any American wools, the 
fleece of wool, he will more than likely have three grades of 
wool. He will have the coarse leg wools, he will have the 
skirted wools, and then he will have the body of the fleece out- 
side of the naked head, We never have that condition with 
foreign wools. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that to be a fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. If you put the rate down, you just hit the 
woolgrower in this country; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Tariff Commission says that all those 
items which the Senator describes cost the manufacturer on the 
average 7 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not the cost of handling the work upon it. 
That is on the skirtings alone and the taglocks. The taglocks 
and skirtings cost that. That is already done for the assorter 
of a foreign wool, but we can not have assorters going out to 
our sheep camps and assorting and skirting the wool. In fact, 
we have not enough of them in the United States to do it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I must have misunderstood the statement 
from the Tariff Commission read by the Senator from Utah. My 
impression from listening to that statement was that it was con- 
ceded that the existing 31 cents per pound clean-content tariff 
has actually resulted in an average increase of only 18 cents a 
pound to the American woolgrower, but that by reason of the 
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condition in which he sends his wool to the market it costs the 
manufacturer 7 cents a pound more to handle the American 
wool than it would foreign skirted wool, which makes 25 cents. 
The Senator from Utah now proposes to carry a full compensa- 
tory rate of 34 cents throughout the wool schedule, thus grant- 
ing concealed protection to the extent of at least 7 or 8 cents 
a pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The LEGISLATIVE Crerk. On page 174, line 1, to strike out 
“40 cents“ and insert in lieu thereof “37 cents.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That has béen rejected already. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is mistaken. There 
has been no vote on that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask that it be disagreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like to 
inquire of the Senator from Utah if there is any doubt about 
the fact that the present tariff duty upon virgin wool is effective 
ee the prices of domestic wool 31 cents at the present 

e. 

Mr. SMOOT. Putting the wool in the same condition, there is 
no question about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. Is the purpose of 
compensatory duties to put the domestic manufacturer on a 
parity with the foreign manufacturer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it true that the foreign 
manufacturer has free wool? S 

Mr. SMOOT. He has free wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the domestic manufac- 
turer has to pay 31 cents a pound for the imported wool and 31 
cents a pound upon the domestic wool, if the tariff is effective? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is effective; or 34 cents, now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it a fact that in the process 
of manufacture, changing the foreign wool into yarn, there is a 
waste or diminution in the amount of wool in a pound of yarn 
compared with a pound of virgin wool? Is that a fact? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a matter of scientific 
investigation, A layman can not determine that, can he? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he could not determine that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Therefore, it is a matter for 
some disinterested persons in the Government service who haye 
made a study of what that loss and diminution is to let us know 
in order that we may levy the proper compensatory duty that 
will put the domestic manufacturer on a parity with the foreign 
manufacturer, and protect the domestic woolgrower against the 
importation of wool in competition with him in the form of 
yarn? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In 1922 I sought to find out 
from the Tariff Commission by innumerable inquiries, and by 
conferring with different experts, whether the compensatory 
duties then urged were fair or not, were scientifically deter- 
mined, and I came to the conclusion, as I judge the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Groror]}, in charge of this matter, has, that you 
must accept the experts’ recommendation, and that you can not 
develop a logical and sound argument against the claim that is 
made that these compensatory duties are fair and just and, in 
the main, equitable. To be sure, there may be an occasion when 
the duty upon domestic wool is not fully effective, when there 
might be a little benefit to the manufacturer, but that is only at 
certain periods of time. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we do not give a compensatory duty and a 
proper one, it only reflects back on the woolgrower of the United 
States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that. I want 
to call attention to the fact that Mr. Smith, who is one of our 
leading tariff experts, wrote a book in which he criticized quite 
extensively, and elaborately, and properly, the abuse in the levy- 
ing of compensatory duties under former laws. But he did say 
in this book, referring to the law of 1922, after discussing the 
law? 

So there is probably little, if any, conceded protection in the duties 
of the present act. 


That is from an expert who has been critical of compensatory 
duties, and he wrote that conclusion after an examination of 
the act of 1922. 


The duties in the pending bill are based upon the same theory 


and principle that was behind the duties in the act of 1922. 
Therefore I shall feel it my duty, in justice to the domestie 
manufacturers as well as the woolgrowers, to support these 
compensatory duties. As the Senate knows, I vigorously op- 
posed the increased duties upon virgin wool and pointed out that 
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increased duties would necessitate increased compensatory du- 
ties on all manufactures of wool. 

Let me say this: If there is any excess levied in the compen- 
satory duties or in the protective duties, I want to call attention 
to the fact that this industry is a highly competitive industry. 

As one who has not been always in sympathy with the pro- 
tective duties which this industry has demanded, and who has 
tried to have an open mind upon these questions, I want to say 
that this is an industry in which more groups are engaged who 
are Out to destroy each other than in any other. That is part 
of the trouble with the industry. Therefore if we do levy a 
little higher duty than necessary, the extreme competition of the 
various units of this industry is bound to protect the public 
against extortionate or unnecessarily high prices. I am fully 
convinced of that fact from my study of the highly competitive 
character of the woolen manufacturing industry. 

Furthermore, the industry is very much depressed. It is in a 
very distressed condition, not due in the main to the tariff. 
There is a great deal of talk just now about doing something 
to promote business and prosperity along psychological lines. 
The depressed condition in this industry is not, in my opinion, 
due to the tariff, because the importations are, after all, com- 
paratively few, but the importations are of the higher-class 
goods that affect particular plants and particular industries 
and are used by the wealthy classes. The industry which makes 
all grades of yarn and all classes of cloth might be able to stand 
importations of a certain grade and a certain class by shifting 
the volume of its business to other grades and other classes of 
goods, but if the importations are, as they are in this case, few, 
limited to the highest grade of yarns possible—I believe the 
average price of yarns imported is from two and one-half to 
three dollars per pound, showing that they are very fine and 
high-priced yarns—the mill making that grade of yarns is in- 
jured by those importations. Is not that correct? 

I am not at the present time so disturbed about the possibil- 
ity of levying too high duties, in view of the intensive, far- 
reaching, competitive character of the woolen manufacturing 
business, and in view of the fact that those engaged in that 
business are cutting and slashing each other's prices, as the 
testimony shows, at the present time in order to survive because 
of the distressed condition of the business and the urge of each 
manufacturing company to keep going. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to refer to one thing the 
Senator mentioned; that is, the competition between woolen 
mills. The woolen business is the most difficult business in the 
country at large. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is now. Does the Senator 
think it always was? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I will tell the Senator why. We are 
now in the month of January. It will be but a little time before 
the heavyweight samples for the heavyweight season a year 
ahead are to be sent out. Every mill gets out these samples. 
The heavyweight samples are sent out in January for the year 
ahead, the lightweight in July or August for the year ahead, 
and we have to buy all of our wool, all of our dyestuffs, all of 
our material for the full year, for the heavyweight season, at 
least, one year ahead, or at least we have to figure on them. 
Those samples are made upon looms, and they are made in little 
pieces about a foot and a half square, and those samples made 
upon those looms are brought into the market. They are shown 
to the cloth manufacturer. He goes through all the samples we 
make, 

In other words, on a broad loom we will have, perhaps, 20 
different warps, and in weaving a yard of cloth we will have 
two or three different colors. We do not know altogether what 
that is going to bring out. Out of those hundreds of samples 
made upon the sample loom we select what we think are the 
best samples to take to the trade, Those are shown to the cloth 
manufacturer. He buys that cloth in January. If there is a 
mistake made by the manufacturer as to his samples, he can 
hardly recover. It is almost impossible for him to do it. The 
market opens on a certain day and the great bulk of the sales 
are made on that day. If his samples are not what the market 
wants, he is an unfortunate man. He has to change his samples 
if he can and pick up the loose ends of business wherever he 
can find it to keep his mills running. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, And many of them have 
closed for the season. 

Mr, SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this is most interesting, 
especially so when the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] tells us 
about haying sheared sheep and raised sheep and sold wool and 
manufactured wool. He talks as an expert and tells us every- 


thing about it. I was delighted to hear him tell in his former 
remarks how Russia and all the foreign buyers are coming to 
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Utah and the West now to purchase the very high-grade wool 
they have there. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not wool—bucks! 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not wool, but breeding sheep; bucks. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, if they have such fine breeding 
sheep they must have fine wool, I am glad to know the industry 
is doing so well out there. It is peculiarly strange, when we 
have been reading in the newspapers for the past six weeks of 
the President calling conference after conference to try to 
bolster up the industries of the country and restore the con- 
fidence of the people in the business world and to keep down 
unemployment that is now prevalent in the big cities and on the 
farms, that the Senate should sit here at this particular time 
and impose additional taxes upon the American people. Of 
course, it is done in a seductive kind of way, through the in- 
direct method at the customhouse. The particular schedule 
which we are now considering is a stench in the nostrils of the 
American people. What has been done by the Senator from 
Utah and those who have cooperated with him in imposing 


these increased rates on wool and rags and woolen goods is 


indefensible from any viewpoint. It was done before the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY] got here. He did not 
have a hand in that—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not from the inside. 

Mr. HARRISON. Unless it was from the outside. But it 
has been done. I was in hopes that the bill might be so 
framed that I could vote for it not because I could possibly 
under any circumstances defend many of the rates carried in it 
but when it finally is written I was in hopes that, because of 
the debenture plan amendment being adopted and the flexible 
provision being eliminated and some tendency shown toward 
equalizing agriculture with other industries, that I could vote 
for it. It may be passed without my vote; I do not know; but 
if the Senate continues to write schedules as it has the woolen 
schedule, it will not receive my vote upon final passage. When 
we get to the sugar schedule, if such a combination can be 
formed here as has been formed in the writing of the woolen 
rates, and the tariff on sugar is increased, then I shall not 
vote for the bill, 

I do not know whether the Senator from Utah [Mr, Smoor] 
and other hide-bound protectionists on the other side of the 
Chamber, who do not know now what is the definition of pro- 
tection, have become so obsessed in their selfish desire to write 
inordinately high rates, inexcusable and unjustified from any 
viewpoint, want us to vote for the bill or not. It may be that 
in the end they desire the bill to be defeated. It may be that 
some of them are trying to make it so obnoxious that those 
of us who had hoped to yote for it will not do so and it will be 
found that there are not sufficient votes to pass it. 

There was no demand in the country for an increased tariff 
on raw wool. The tariff on raw wool had been increased in 
prior laws, in the Payne-Aldrich law and in the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber law, until the woolen people were pretty well satisfied ; 
of course, some were not, and if you would triple the rates you 
have adopted they would not be satisfied. Indeed, the Senator 
from Utah, who labels himself again to-day as the great shep- 
herd of the West, upon this floor time after time in that appeal- 
ing way of his told how the Fordney-McCumber rate had saved 
the woolen industry and how they were surviving now when 
before they had almost perished. And yet out of a clear sky, 
simply because there was to be a revision of the tariff, comes 
the proposal from some gentlemen who want to play politics 
with their particular constituents to get up a scheme to increase 
the tariff on raw wool from what it was to the high rates 
which are proposed in the schedule now before us, so high that 
even the Senator from Utah himself would not sponsor them 
in the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator 
realizes that all of the compensatory duties have had to be 
increased because of the duty on raw wool which was proposed 
and which he strenuously tried to prevent being adopted? 

Mr, HARRISON, That is what was said in the argument on 
raw wool, that if we increa the tariff on raw wool only, it 
must be increased with an honest compensatory duty; but 
throughout the bill, line after line, paragraph after paragraph, 
there have crept in some rates that were supposedly to be com- 
pensatory duties, but which are not compensatory at all. They 
are higher than compensatory. I congratulate the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
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Grone] on the fine fight they have made in order to keep down 
those rates, but which through a combination we were unable 
to prevent. Of course, when the rates on raw wool are in- 
ereased there must be a compensatory duty, and that is the 
trouble with the whole proposition. 

Talk about Schedule K, which was written up in magazines 
and periodicals and newspapers, and condemned by the people 
from one end of the country to the other and which never was 
defended, which drove one man from the White House as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Yet we come here and find this 
Schedule written almost twice as high as any rates that were 
earried on raw wool under Schedule K. When this bill came 
from the House they had put on a 34-cent duty, but because of 
an uprising in the country, because they heard the condemnation 
universally expressed, the gentlemen on the Finance Committee 
of the majority side did not have the courage to report a bill 
carrying the House rate. It was reduced from 34 cents to 31 
cents. Why? Was it to deceive somebody? Was it to delude 
the American people? Were they not sincere and honest when 
that was done? What was the motive behind reducing it to 31 
cents from the House rate of 84 cents? I am led now to believe 
that it was not intended, and I base my statement upon the 
facts as they have been disclosed in the consideration of the 
schedule, 

When we reached that item did the Senator from Utah, as 
chairman of the committee, rise and defend the action of his 
committee? Did he fight to oppose the action of the House in 
fixing the rate at 34 cents? Did he combat those who entered 
into this combination to increase the rate in behalf of the sheep 
raisers of the West and the woolen manufacturers of the Hast? 
No; he sat silently by and did not open his mouth against the 
proposed increase. Defend it? Why, he retreated under the 
first assault and began to lead the assault waged against those 
of us who wanted to follow the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. Did he give us encouragement in keeping the rate of 31 
cents? No. He was a wool expert. He had been the shepherd 
who tended the flocks by night away out in the West. He had 
sold wool to the purchasers as they came from the foreign lands. 
He had engaged in the manufacture of woolen goods himself. 
He merely joined with others and they fell into line, and these 
gentlemen who made up the majority of the Finance Committee, 
when the roll was called as to whether they would follow the 
recommendations of the committee or yote for the 34-cent rate, 
were so afraid that only two of them stood by the committee. 

The others turned and ran because they wanted to get some 
high protection for something in which they were interested 
and were bartering with their votes with those who were inter- 
ested in wool in order to keep the high rate up. So they voted 
if upon us, and it will cost the American people millions and 
millions of dollars, necessarily increasing the cost of everything 
that is manufactured in part or in whole out of wool, and no 
one will deny it. z 

Ah, yes; with unemployment rampant, with the Presiden 
calling his conferences, this thing was done. As I traveled 
home to spend the holidays I saw along the railroad tracks big 
billboards. If I were to be asked who paid for them, I would 
have to say that I do not know. But there I saw in big words, 
“Help to restore confidence and prosperity.” Bolster up the 
President throughout the country. I do not know what all that 
costs, and I do not know who is paying for it. I hope we can 
restore the confidence of the people. I hope business will get 
better than it is now. I would like to see every man now out 
of work obtain a good job. I want to see no depression and no 
panic; but we are facing an acute situation, and it is appalling 
that here in this august body at this particular time these in- 
creased taxes are being levied upon the American people in the 
purchase of all their woolen clothes, their woolen blankets, 
their woolen or felt hats, their stockings, and whatever else is 
made out of wool. P 

Talk about compensatory rates. Of course a compensatory 
rate is always 100 per cent protection. But that is not true 
always as to the raw products of wool, because whenever the 
price of wool throughout the world is less than it is in the 
United States, and we haye had that situation here before, then, 
of course, protection is not going to be 100 per cent. I hope that 
sometime before the bill is finally voted upon the Senate will 
at least recede from its action here in increasing these rates 
and imposing these tremendous burdens upon the American 
people, : 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the two Senators who elected 
to agree, one on one side of the aisle and the other on the other, 
that the compensatory rates, so far as the wool schedule is 
concerned, are just, based it on two statements. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsu] asked the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Soor] if certain conditions were true. The thing they 
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were striving to reach was that the wool industry needed pro- 
tection and that the people engaged in it were in a bad way. 
The Senator from Massachusetts said if the wool rates are 
exorbitant it might be excused because of the number of people 
who are engaged in the industry. In other words, if there are 
a number of persons who are engaged in doing something that 
results in plundering the American people it must be condoned 
because of the great number who profit by the pillage, 

The Senator from Utah and the Senator from Massachusetts 
both agreed also that it was such a highly competitive industry 
that there was no danger of extortionate prices; in other words, 
that the wool manufacturers would take only a fair profit, each 
one intending to let the people back home understand that they 
are not going to pay this full compensatory duty because of the 
character of the product. If that be true, Mr. President, there 
is not any use of putting it upon the statute books. If the 
manufacturers are going to sell their goods at a price less than 
they can receive by reason of the compensatory duty, there is 
not anything honest about the compensatory duty at all. If 
the compensatory duty is being made higher than the industry 
demands and needs, there is something wrong about it; and we 
know what it is. 

Mr. President, I know I am not going to change the result; 
but I am not going to sit still when such an argument between 
two Senators is indulged in here and let it appear that the rest 
of us apparently accept that as a good reason why we should 
so act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 174, line 2, before the words “ad valorem,” to strike out 
“45 per cent” and to insert “55 per cent.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the Senate committee amendment 
be agreed to with an amendment striking out “55 per cent” 
and inserting “50 per cent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 


paragraph 1108, on page 174, line 5, after the word “more,” to | 


strike out “than 80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound, and 50 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 80 cents but not 
more.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I suppose we may consider 
paragraphs 1108 and 1109 together. May I ask the Senator 
from Utah if those paragraphs are not alike? One covers mate- 
rial weighing not more than 4 ounces to the square yard; the 
other covers material weighing more than 4 ounces to the square 
yard. I suppose paragraph 1108 has to do with fabrics which 
are used by women, while paragraph 1109 has to do with heavier 
fabrics which are used by men. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Utah to the 
fact that while paragraph 1108 provides for a different rate on 


an article made with a cotton warp, and in that way makes a’ 


distinction between the rate on material or fabric which is all 
wool and part cotton—that is, part cotton in the sense that the 
warp is cotton—on the other hand paragraph 1109 makes no 
distinction at all. 

The existing law provides for a tax.on the wool content while 
as it is written in the pending paragraph 1109 there is no dis- 
tinction made, and the tax is just the same on the gaberdine or 
some other article which is made in part of cotton as on the 
article made exclusively of wool. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah why this difference is found in the pending 
tariff bill and why we have wandered away from the principle 
which has applied in times past? 

Even the Tariff Commission, I observe, called attention to 
this situation. In the Summary of Tariff Information I find it 
is assumed that fabrics entered at low values necessarily con- 
tain cotton, shoddy, wool waste, or other materials which are 
free or else dutiable at rates lower than 31 cents per pound, 
and therefore that on such goods the full compensatory duty is 
too much. Why was not that distinction made in writing the 
pending tariff bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York will notice that in 
paragraph 1108 the fabrics provided for weigh not more than 
4 ounces a yard and the fabrics provided for in paragraph 1109 
weigh more than 4 ounces per square yard. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I so stated. 
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- Mr. SMOOT, The Senator also stated that fabrics weighing 
not more than 4 ounces are made into garments worn by 
women, while the heavier fabrics are made into garments 
worn by men. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true so far as the outer suit worn by 
men is concerned and the cloth generally worn by women, but 
it is not so in all cases. When woolen wraps were in fashion 
and were worn by women they weighed more than 4 ounces, 
and when tailored suits came in vogue for women the cloth 
weighed more than 4 ounces. The 4-ounce fabric is a very light 
piece of goods, and therefore does not take as much wool per- 
haps, but requires a little more labor if of a coarse grade, but 
if of a fine grade and of a heavy weight, of course, a great 
deal more labor is required in its production. That distinction 
has been made in every tariff bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can see the distinction between the two 
types of fabrics; but when it comes to the matter of the con- 
tent, whether it be wool or part cotton, I can not understand 
why in paragraph 1109 the committee failed to make the same 
distinction that is found in the present law. I find, for in- 
stance, in paragraph 1109 of the present law that the tax is 
placed upon the wool content thereof, while I do not find that 
language in the bill before us, 

Take an article like gaberdine, which, as I understand—and 
the Senator knows far more about it than I do—the warp is 
wool and it is filled in with cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the opposite is true. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is the other way around, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. What the Senator says is not true as 
to all cloth of that character. Take worsteds, for instance. 
Many worsteds are made with a cotton warp. Of course, they 
are the cheaper worsteds. The cheaper grades of cloth are made 
with a cotton warp. The Senator remembers, I presume, the 
old days when jeans were worn by man and boy. Those jeans 
had a cotton warp and a woolen filling. 

Of course, there should not be any compensatory duty in a 
case where there is a cotton warp, because there is no duty upon 
cotton, Furthermore, the rates are lower on the cheaper goods. 
That is why they are classified in paragraph 1108 under the 
proviso found in line 12. The Senator will note that the duties 
there are all at a lower rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why does the bill preseribe that the cloth 
with a cotton warp may have a lower rate, when, if the fabric 
is made with a cotton filling but with a wool warp—— 

Mr, SMOOT. That never happens. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not that so in the case of gaberdine? 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 do not know what the percentage would be, 
but it would be so slight that it could not be figured. When the 
warp is cotton the cloth is very much stronger than when it is 
of wool, Linseys and some of the very finest goods for women’s 
wear have a cotton warp. A lighter piece of goods can be made 
with a cotton warp than with a wool warp. The cotton warp 
is also cheaper. Not only that but in some cases, for instance, 
in overcoatings that are made with a heavy warp they are just 
as good exactly when the warp is of cotton as when it is of 
wool, 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand that, but the bill makes no 
distinction as to heavier goods. 

Mr, SMOOT. No; because there are hardly any goods made 
with a cotton warp which come under paragraph 1109. I am 
informed that there are a few importations that come in the 
lower brackets under paragraph 1109, but there are practically 
no imports and the imports never will amount to much. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator would not object, I take it, 
at the proper time to the insertion of the language of the present 
law to the effect that the tax shall be levied on the wool content? 

Mr. SMOOT, I do not know how such a provision could be 
administered in connection with the class of goods provided for. 
From an administrative standpoint that would be impossible. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is true, is it not, that this bill provides 
a material increase of the tax upon these fabrics, probably by 
10 or 15 per cent over the rate provided by the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. To what particular class of goods does the 
Senator refer? 

Mr. COPELAND. Take those provided for in both brackets 
of paragraph 1108. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is hardly any increase at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there not an increase in the higher 
bracket? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am told that the increase is not 2 per cent, 
and it could not be more than that anyway. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I am correctly informed the majority 
of the importations are in the higher bracket? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true; but they are of the finer 
classes of goods. 
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Mr. COPELAND. And including the specific and ad valorem 
combined 61 per cent is added to the rate of the present law, 
so in the bill before us there would be a rate of about 72½ per 
cent. Of course, these figures have been given to me and I 
can not vouch for them; but the figures indicate to me, if they 
are correct, that there is a very material increase. That is 
borne out by the letters which I received from tailors’ associa- 
tions. They tell me that this change in the tax will add $5 to a 
suit of clothes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not correct. 

Mr, COPELAND. The Senator does not think that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not true. I will say to the Senator 
there is an inerease which has been caused by the increase in 
the rate on wool from 31 cents to 34 cents a pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator’s view is that the increase is 
clearly compensatory. 

‘Mr. SMOOT. There may be a difference of a half per cent; 
it can not be figured down exactly, but it is a compensatory 
duty caused by the increase in the duty on wool. There is an 
average increase from 68.81 per cent to 77.85 per cent, which 
is caused by the additional duty of 3 cents a pound on scoured 
wool. 

Mr, COPELAND. And the view of the Senator is that the 
change found in the bill as now presented to us is purely com- 
pensatory ? 

Mr. SMOOT, A compensatory duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will leave it at that for the moment, 
because this is not the time when any amendment could be 
offered, anyhow ; but I do ask the Senator to give consideration 
to the idea of placing the tax upon the wool content, as it is 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that can not be done. I want 
to say this, and the Senator will see it in just a minute: We 
haye had this question up in every tariff bill that has ever been 
before the Senate. 

Suppose the Senator imports the suit of clothes that he has 
on. How is he going to tell the content? Here is a lady’s wrap 
valued at $500. How is anyone going to tell the content? 

Mr, COPELAND. How have they told in the past? 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not do it. There is not any difference 
in that class of goods. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator whether this lan- 
guage has not appeared in bill after bill—that the rate is upon 
the wool content? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not on this class of goods. 

Mr, COPELAND. I am talking about the goods referred to 
in paragraph 1109. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1922 we tried to do it. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is in the law of 1922, the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in the law of 1922. We tried to do it in 
that law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Were there difficulties? 

Mr. SMOOT. There certainly were—insurmountable diffi- 
culties, If never ought to have been there. 

The Senator can see exactly what it is. Take the labels that 
come in: How in the world are we going to test the wool con- 
tent? These labels sometimes are supposed to be of wool, and 
they are not. How can we do it? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course I do not know how it can be 
done, 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be, more than likely, a cotton warp and 
a wool filling. Most of them are. 

Mr. COPELAND. But it is a very significant thing, when you 
read the solemn language of the Tariff Commission, to find that 
they say that where full wool compensatory duty is placed upon 
the cotton content, the rate is too high. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the distinction made in paragraph 1108 between the 
full wool and the part wool is fair? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as nearly fair as we can get it, Mr. 
President, Not only that but the Senator knows that goods are 
now coming in here mixed with rayon, They are coming in 
here mixed with silk. Not only did we have cotton back in 1922, 
and that is all, but now we have silk and rayon, too. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask the Senator a question. Ifa 
distinction can be made in paragraph 1108 between the two types 
of garments or fabrics, one being all wool and the other part 
cotton, why can not the same distinction be made in administer- 
ing paragraph 1109? 

Mr. SMOOT. In one case anybody can tell that immediately, 
without analyzing it. In the other case that can not be done. 
If you have to get the exact percentage of the cotton warp and 
the wool filling, the only way you can do it is to take a piece out 
of it, whatever square it may be, and put the acid in it, and have 
the acid eat all the cotton out after having weighed the wool 
and the cotton. What is left of the cloth after the cotton is 


eaten is the wool; and the balance is the percentage of cotton. 
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Mrs COPELAND. Would it not be easier to do this with the 
fabric spoken of in paragraph 1109—a heavier fabric, much 
easier to handle and to work with than the light one? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. You can take a heavy bolt of cloth, 
and that is the way the heavy yarns come in. They are not 
in the piece. They are not in the suit. They are not in the 
dress. Take a lady’s dress, and you have to destroy it to know 
what it is. 
silk in it or whether there is rayon in it or whether there is 
cotton in it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am speaking of piece goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam saying that the same principle applies in a 
less degree. 

Mr. COPELAND. If it is possible to administer the law in 
paragraph 1108, where a distinction is made between the full 
wool and the part wool, I can not see, to be honest about it, 
why it can not be done with paragraph 1109. Perhaps the 
Senator can make that clearer to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let us get at the practical side 
of the whole question. 

Cotton-warp goods falling under paragraph 1108 are goods 
of the cheapest kind coming in, and they are mixed there 
with rags and with waste of different kinds—that is, even the 
filling is—but when the warp is alone, of course, in a bolt of 
eloth you can tell what it is immediately by taking out just a 
little square and analyzing it; that is all. There is not any 
difficulty there; but there is a difficulty here. No tariff bill 
has ever come up but that this same question has arisen. 

Mr. COPELAND. I simply want to say, Mr. President, that 
I realize that under the parliamentary situation no relief could 
be had anyhow; but I have sought this little debate in order 
that it may be fresh in the mind of the Senator, because I 
intend to go forward with it unless I am dissuaded by the argu- 
ment put forth by the Senator. I am very much obliged to him 
for his consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 174, line 7, to strike out 
“50 cents” and insert “46 cents,” so as to read; 


Forty-six cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. i 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 174, line 10, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “50 cents” and insert “46 
cents,“ so as to read: 


Valued at more than $1.25 but not more than $2 per pound, 46 cents 
per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask to have that amendment rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 174, line 11, before the 
words “per pound“ where they occur the second time, to strike 
out 50 cents” and insert “46 cents,” so as to read: 

Valued at more than $2 per pound, 46 cents per pound and 60 per 
cent ad varolem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Let that amendment be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 174, line 15, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “40 cents” and insert “37 
cents.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask to have that amendment rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, in line 16, after the figure “ $1,” 
to strike out “per pound, 40 cents per pound and 55 per cent 
ad valorem and insert “but not more than $1.50 per pound, 37 
cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than $1.50 per pound, 87 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am well aware that the 
coalition of the woolgrowers and manufacturers have charge 
of this schedule. 

In the beginning I made as earnest a fight as I could make 
against the exceedingly high rates in this schedule. I should 
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be quite willing now to take the Payne-Aldrich protective 
rates, or to take the protectve rates of the act of 1922; but, 
of course, the other side would reject both offers. I desire to 
have it go in the Recorp, however, that those of us who oppose 
these exceedingly high rates are perfectly wiliing to take either 
the Payne-Aldrich or the 1922 rates in lieu of the Senate 
Finance Committee amendments; and in order to clarify the 
Recoxp as far as I can I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to this fact: 

Under paragraph 1108, in view of the changes made in it, and 
especially, in the bracket rearrangement, and based upon the 
imports of 1928, the average ad valorem rate under the act of 
1922 is 68,81 per cent. Under the House bill the average ad 
valorem is 77.35 per cent. Under the Senate bill it is 79.31 
per cent. Of course, that is based upon the imports of 1928, and 
yet it has served to present a very meager picture of the very 
great increases that are being made in various paragraphs of 
this scheduie, and particularly in paragraph 1108, which, of 
course, covers dress goods or other fine fabrics woven of wool. 

I do not want to delay the diseussion on paragraphs 1108 or 
1109; but practically the same situation obtains in paragraph 
1109. By virtue of the changes made and by virtue of the 
rearrangement of brackets, the average ad yalorem under para- 
graph 1108—which, of course, covers coarser goods, men’s 
clothing—is, under the act of 1922 applied to the imports of 
1928, 70.71 per cent. Under the House bill it is 82.51 per cent. 
Under the Senate bill it is 82.47 per cent, or a fraction under 
the rate carried in the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the rates just given by the 
Senator are absolutely correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. So far as paragraph 1109 is concerned, I 
want to say that some of the increases noted in both sections 
of course are due to the fact that there has been an increase 
in the compensatory rate—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what it is. 

Mr. GEORGE. And about that I am not complaining. While 
I opposed it, I opposed it upon the ground that I have hereto- 
fore stated, to wit, that I had opposed the increase in the duty 
on wool itself. 

So far as I am concerned, I am willing that the vote be 
taken. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to have it clearly 
understood in the Recorp that in paragraph 1109, if I under- 
stood the Senator correctly, the present rate is 70 and a frac- 
tion per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the average ad valorem based on the 
imports of 1928. 

Mr. COPELAND. While in the House bill and in the Sen- 
ate bill it will be practically 8214 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Practically 824% per cent; but the rate of 
the Senate bill is not higher than that of the House bill. It 
is a little under the rate of the House bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, anyhow, the American people will 
haye to pay the difference, amounting to 1144 or 12 per cent 
increase. 

Mr. GEORGE. Approximately 12 points increase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the amendment be agreed to with 
an amendment. On line 18 I move to strike out “37” and 
insert “40,” and in line 20 I move to strike out “37” and 
insert ” 40.” With that amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, I ask that it be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, In other words, the Senator 
is making changes in the compensatory rates to correspond with 
the increased duty of 31 cents? 

Mr, SMOOT. Just to cover that and nothing else, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 174, line 18, it is proposed to 
strike out “37” and insert 40,“ so that it will read “40 cents 
per pound,” and the same amendment on line 20. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 174, line 23, after the word 
“than,” to strike out “60 cents per pound, 26 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 60 cents but 
not more than 80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound and 50 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 80 cents but not more 
than $1.50 per pound, 50,” and insert “$1.25 per pound, 50,” so 
as to read: 

Par. 1109. (a) Woven fabrics, weighing more than 4 ounces per 
square yard, wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 
$1.25 per pound, 50 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is struck out, as I 
understand, because there are no goods of that value, by reason 
of the changes that haye been made in the duty on wool rags? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 175, line 4, after the word 
“than,” to strike out “$1.50” and insert “ $1.25,” so as to read: 


Valued at more than $1.25 but not more than $2 per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 175, line 5, to strike out 
“50 cents“ and insert in lieu thereof “ 46 cents.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be disagreed to. 0 

The amendntent was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 175, line 7, to strike out 
“50 cents” and insert in lieu thereof “46 cents.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I want that amendment disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 175, after line 7, to strike 
out: 

(b) Woven felts and articles made thereof (including belts and belt- 
ing, endless or otherwise), finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief 
value of wool, shall be dutiable at the rates provided in subpara- 
graph (a). 

And to insert: 

(b) Felts, belts, blankets, jackets, or other articles of machine cloth- 
ing, for paper-making, printing, or other machines, when woven, wholly 
or in chief value of wool, as units or in the piece, finished or unfinished, 
shall be dutiable at the rates provided in subparagraph (a). 


Mr. SMOOT. That is only better wording. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 175, line 21, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “44 cents” and insert “41 
cents.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The next amendment was, on page 175, in line 22, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “44 cents” and insert “41 
cents.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 176, line 1, after the word 
“blanketing,” to insert “as units or in the piece, finished or 
unfinished.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah about paragraph 1111. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the blanket paragraph? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. I find that there is some difficulty 
about the lengths of the blankets as proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The provision of law covered by the amendment 
on lines 1 and 2 has been evaded by importers bringing in 
- blankets in pieces, regular bolts, not blankets but bolts, in order 
to evade the blanket rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask the Senator if he feels that that 
covers this particular criticism—— 

Mr. SMOOT. It simply prevents fraud. 

Mr. COPELAND. This particular writer says that it will not 
be possible for importers to bring any material in lengths too 
small to be classified as piece goods but too long to be classified 
as blankets. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would not want to import them any 
smaller than bolt size and take the bolt rate, if they did not 
want to make them into blanket lengths. 

Mr. COPELAND. Apparently this writer speaks about the 
fraud that was practiced before, because he says that under the 
old tariff act the purpose of the act was evaded by importers 
who brought in lengths of nearly 4 or 5 yards, long enough to 
cut into blankets. 

Mr. SMOOT. And jackets, and the lining of coats. This is 
simply to clarify it. 

Mr. COPELAND, The Senator thinks that has been done? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it has. There is no doubt about it at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is the suggestion this textile company 
makes : 

May we ask your cooperation in having inserted in paragraph 1111, 
after the word “blanket,” the words “as units or in the piece, finished 
or unfinished”? 


Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is what we have. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the way it is? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the wording exactly. 

Mr. COPELAND. So that the criticism of this writer is 
properly made? 
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Mr. SMOOT. It is right. 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 176, in line 3, after the 
word “not,” to strike out “more than 50 cents per pound, 20 
cents per pound, and 30 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than 50 cents but not.” 

The mendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the amendment in line 6 be dis- 
agreed to. : 

The next amendment was on page 176, in line 6, before the 
words “ per pound” where they occur the second time, to strike 
out “30 cents” and insert “28 cents.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 176, in line 8, before the 
words “ per pound ” where they occur the second time, to strike 
out “33 cents” and insert “31 cents,” and in line 10, before 
the words “per pound,” to strike out “40 cents” and insert 
“38 cents.” 

Mr, SMOOT. I ask that those amendments be disagreed to. 

The amendments were rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 176, line 15, after the word 
“than,” to strike out “50 cents per pound, 20 cents per pound, 
and 30 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 50 cents but 
not more than.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 176, in line 18, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “30 cents” and insert “28 
cents,” and in line 19, before the words “per pound,” where 
they occur the second time, to strike out “40 cents” and insert 
“38 cents.” - 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that these amendments be disagreed to. 

The amendments were rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 176, line 25, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “50 cents” and insert “46 
cents,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1113. Fabrics, with fast edges, not exceeding 12 inches in 
width, and articles made therefrom; tubings, garters, suspenders, 
braces, cords, and cords and tassels; all the foregoing, wholly or in 
chief value of wool, 46 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad yalorem, 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 177, line 3, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “33 cents” and insert “31 
cents,” and in line 4, before the words “per pound,” where they 
occur the second time, to strike out “50 cents” and insert “46 
cents,” so as to read: 


Pax. 1114. (a) Knit fabric, in the piece, wholly or in chief value of 
wool, valued at not more than $1 per pound, 31 cents per pound and 40 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1 per pound, 46 cents per 
pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT, I ask that that be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The next amendment was, on page 177, line 6, after the word 
“mittens,” to insert “ finished or unfinished.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, ou page 177, in line 8, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “40 cents” and insert “37 
cents,” and in line 10, after the word “ pairs,” to strike out “50 
cents” and insert “46 cents,” so as to read: 


(b) Hose, half-hose, gloves, and mittens, finished or unfinished, wholly 
or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than $1.75 per dozen 
pairs, 37 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than $1.75 per dozen pairs, 46 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 177, line 11, after the 
words “ad valorem,” to insert “hose and half-hose, in part of 
rayon or other synthetic textile, shall be classified under para- 
graph 1309.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be disagreed to. I do not think 
it is necessary. I have looked it up since the committee reported 
the amendment, and I do not believe it ought to be in the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. At any rate, to be consistent with the action 
already taken, it ought to be rejected. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 177, line 16, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “40 cents” and insert “37 
cents,” and in line 18, before the words per pound,” to strike 
out “50 cents” and insert “46 cents,” so as to read: 
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(c) Knit underwear, finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief value 
of wool, valued at not more than $1.75 per pound, 37 cents per pound 
and 30 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1.75 per pound, 46 
cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 177, line 22, before the 
words “per pound,” where they occur the second time, to strike 
out “ 44 cents” and insert “41 cents,” and in line 24, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “50 cents” and insert “46 
cents,” so as to read: 


(d) Outerwear and articles of all kinds, knit or crocheted, finished 
or unfinished, wholly or in chief value of wool, and not specially pro- 
vided for, valued at not more than $2 per pound, 41 cents per pound 
and 45 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $2 per pound, 46 
cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I have the attention of 
the Senator from Utah? This morning I received a letter from 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], who makes 
the request that paragraph 1115 be passed over until his return. 
He has been called to Kentucky on account of the death of his 
wife’s mother. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does he ask that subdivision (a) be passed 
over? I am quite sure he was interested particularly in subdi- 
vision (b). 

Mr. GEORGE. He says he desires to offer some amendment. 
I do not know what the amendment is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it was to subdivision (b). 
sure he wanted subdivision (b) to go over. 

Mr. GEORGE. The request he submitted to me applies to 
the entire paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure he would not object to the 
amendment in subdivision (a), but I do know he wants to be 
heard on subdivision (b). 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest, then, that we dispose of paragraph 
1115 (a) with the understanding that if the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has any amendment he wishes to offer to that paragraph 
the vote be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was, on page 178, line 4, after the word 
“than,” to strike out “$2 per pound, 26 cents per pound, and 
40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $2, but not more 
than.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, page 178, line 6, to strike out “33 
cents“ and insert in lieu thereof “31 cents.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 178, in line 8, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “50 cents” and insert “46 
cents.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments in subdivi- 
sion (b) will go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is, the hat amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The next amendment was, on page 178, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

Pan. 1116. Oriental, Axminster, Savonnerie, Aubusson, and other 
carpets, rugs, and mats, not made on a power-driven loom; carpets, rugs, 
and mats, of oriental weave or weaves, made on a power-driven loom; 
chenille Axminster carpets, rugs, and mats, whether woven as separate 
carpets, rugs, or mats, or in rolls of any width; all the foregoing, plain 
or figured, 50 cents per square foot: Provided, That none of the fore- 
going shall be subject to a less rate of duty than 60 per cent ad valorem, 


And to insert: 


Par. 1116. (a) Oriental, Axminster, Savonnerie, Aubusson, and other 
carpets, rugs, and mats, not made on a power-driven loom, plain or 
figured, whether woven as separate carpets, rugs, or mats, or in rolls 
of any width, 50 cents per square foot, but not less than 45 per cent 
ad valorem. 

(b) Carpets, rugs, and mats, of oriental weave or weaves, made on a 
power-driven loom; chenille Axminster carpets, rugs, and mats; all the 
foregoing, plain or figured, whether woven as separate carpets, rugs, or 
mats, or in rolls of any width, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GEORGE, I think the Senator from Utah might make a 
brief statement about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will make a brief statement, and I am quite 
sure that everybody will agree. 


I am quite 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin wants to discuss this matter at some length, and I 
Suggest to the Senator from Utah not to make his explanation 
until to-morrow. j 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Senator 
from Utah just one question. What is the proposed increase in 
this section? £ 

Mr. SMOOT. Over the House rate? 

Mr. BLAINE. No; over the rate in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the act of 1922 the average was a little over 
55 per cent. The House provision was 61.49 per cent, and the 
Senate committee proposal is 53.48 per cent. I want to say to 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorer] and all other Senators 
present that this is the only provision in the bill that I know of 
on which the manufacturer, the importer, and the retailer are 
agreed. 

Mr. BLAINE. What about the consumer? 

Mr. SMOOT. He is benefited by it. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I ask the Senator from Utah if I cor- 
rectly understood the figures given, that the average ad 
valorem rate based on the imports of 1928 under the act of 
1922 would amount to 55 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. GEORGE. Under the House bill it is 62.49 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Sixty-one and forty-nine one-hundredths per 
cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. While under the Senate committee proposal 
the average ad valorem would amount to only 53.48 per cent, 
which is under the rate in existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; under the rate in existing law. 

Mr. GEORGE. And considerably under the House provi- 
sion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but I want to say again that 
this is the only provision in the bill where we have all three 
interests agreeing upon the proposition. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not know what the justi- 
fication is for the increase, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator in just a few words. 
Fifty-five per cent of all the importations come under that 
description. That is, taking the whole of the paragraph and 
all articles mentioned in the schedules here, there are 55 per 
cent chenille Axminster carpets, rugs, and so forth. That is 
why the increase is made. 

Mr. BLAINE. The importations are largely of carpets and 
rugs described in subdivision (b)? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that the importations are not 
very large. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are large of that class of goods. 

Mr. BLAINE. Of those engaged in this industry surely it 
can not be said that they are in a depressed condition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not as a whole, but those producing goods 
affected by subdivision (b) are. 

Mr. BLAINE. Now it is proposed to come to the relief of 
the manufacturers of this type of rugs so that they may be 
benefited. I think if the Senator will examine the income-tax 
returns of carpet and rug manufacturers he ought to come to 
the conclusion that they are not entitled to any more protection 
on any type of their manufacture, 

I now want to call attention to the enormous profits that 
are made by the carpet and rug manufacturers, 

I have in my hand an analysis of the income-tax returns under 
the resolution adopted by the Senate. I have the returns for 
the last seven years, The first company listed in those seven 
years made a clean taxable income, after all deductions of 
every kind, of nearly $6,000,000. That company is not in 
depression. 

Mr, SMOOT. Of course, they may have a great capitalization, 
but see what we have done for them. 

Mr. BLAINE. Here is another carpet and rug company—— 

Mr. SMOOT. We are hitting them in the amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Here is another carpet and rug company in 
the same report with over $13,000,000 of profit in the seyen 
years. Here is a third one with more than $8,000,000. Largely 
the protection provided in paragraph (b) is for the benefit of 
the earpet manufacturers who are making these exorbitant 
incomes. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me tell the Senator what we have done 
to them. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not want to analyze that to-night, but I 
wona like to analyze the whole situation respecting the in- 

u A 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate Finance Committee changed the 
rate of duty on these rugs from 50 cents per square foot but 
not less than 60 per cent ad valorem to a straight ad valorem 
duty of 60 per cent. This was done because the average value 
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of machine-made rugs is less than that of handmade rugs, there- 
fore the specific duty of 50 cents per square foot resulted, in 
some instances, in an ad valorem equivalent of more than 100 
per cent. We have taken all that away from them. The Sena- 
tor does not think for a moment that they are going to make the 
profits they have in the past when we have taken 50 cents per 
square foot away from them in the matter of protection? 

Mr. BLAINE. Under paragraph (b) we are giving them 60 
per cent ad valorem . 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but what have they to-day? 

Mr. BLAINE. This is an increase over the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have a duty now of 50 cents per square 
foot, but not less than 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BLAINE. My understanding is that under the present 
law there is a straight ad valorem duty of 55 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House fixed a rate of 55 per cent. I am 
stating what the present law is. z 

Mr. BLAINE. I have the law before nre and can read it 
the Senator wishes me to do so, but the paragraph provides for 
55 per cent ad valorem on all of the carpets and rugs of every 
kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator proposes to increase the rate on 
carpets and rugs and mats under paragraph (b) to 60 per cent 
ad yalorem. One of the companies engaged in manufacturing 
that type of rugs in the last seven years made $18,500,000 of 
clear profit over and above all deductions, expenditures, labor 
cost, office expenses, and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. T thought the Senator was referring to para- 
graph (b). He can not find any manufacturers of chenille 
Axminster carpets and rugs and mats who are making money. 

Mr. BLAINE. These companies are engaged in manufacturing 
those products. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are making different products. 

Mr. BLAINE. They are making these as well as orientals 
and special rugs. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the history of the situation as given 
to the committee. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is my understanding from an analysis of 
their financial condition. I am not prepared now to go into it. 
What I have said is generally true, that the rug manufacturers 
are making enormous profits. Here is another one to which I 
want to call the Senator's attention. According to the income- 
tax returns presented to the Senate Finance Committee the 
Senator will find that one of these companies made over $20,- 
000,000 in the last seven years. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think they make chenille Axminster 


carpets. 
Mr, BLAINE. I shall be glad to look into it. 
Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will investigate he will find that 


they do not make any of the chenille Axminster carpets. 

Mr. BLAINE. My understanding is that they make the 
carpets described in paragraph (b). 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will look it up. We cut the 
rates from the House bill and from the present law, and the act 
of 1922 gave them 55 per cent. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is true under paragraph (a), but under 
paragraph (b) the rates have been increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. The ad valorem was increased from 55 to 60 
per cent on the chenille Axminster carpets, rugs, and mats. My 
information is that the manufacturers have not made 2 per 
cent at any time. The manufacturers under paragraph (a) 
made money. I think the Senator will find most of them under 
paragraph 1117 made some money. 

Mr. BLAINE. So far as any of the carpets are made in this 
country, they are made by the companies to which I have made 
reference. I do not think it is fair to increase the rate upon 
one class of goods or one commodity that is only one of a 
number of commodities that a carpet company is manufac- 
turing, when that carpet company, on the whole, is making 
exorbitant profits. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they are going to make the goods at all, they 
are entitled to make something on them. The Senator's argu- 
ment is that we should take care of these companies, but at the 
same time we onght to take off the rates on the products on 
which they are making exorbitant profits, and that is what we 
have been trying to do. 

Mr. BLAINE. When we come to the matter of individual 
amendments, I shall suggest a modification in the rate on the 
carpets and rugs that generally go into the homes of the average 
American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in paragraph 1117. I think if the 


Senator will look into the matter he will find that he is mis- 
taken, 

Mr. BLAINE. I may have been misinformed. 
very glad to confess it if I find that I am. 


I shall be 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the committee 
amendments to the wool schedule. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah what he purposes doing now? 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to take up the sugar schedule. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is not going to take up silk 
and rayon? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I would like to clean up everything as 
we go now. I would like to take up the sugar schedule to- 
morrow. 


Mr, COPELAND. We have oil yet, have we not? 
Mr. SMOOT, There was an oil provision that was passed 
Over. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall have to ask for a 
quorum. I want some other Senators here before the question 
of procedure is decided, 

Mr. SMOOT. The question is not going to be decided to- 
night. I am going to ask for a recess now. We will finish, 
beginning to-morrow, the matters that have been passed over 
in the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Utah that I hope he will not insist on taking up: the 
sugar schedule to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have put it over time and time and time 
again, and it seems to me now we ought to bring it up and get 
eyerything cleaned up in the bill as we go along. 

Mr. HARRISON. We are moving along fairly well. We are 
through with the woolen schedule, not very well for the people 
it is true, but in a way. If the Senator will fix a day certain 
to take up the sugar schedule that will be all right, but we 
want to make preparations to take it up. I had no idea the 
sugar schedule would be called up to-morrow. I would rather 
the Senator would wait two or three days and let us go ahead 
with other matters in the meantime. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator from Utah says 
he is not asking that we take up the sugar schedule to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said I would like to take it up as soon as the 
wool schedule was completed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the Senator makes the motion to 
take it up then we can settle the matter. Some Senators are 
now absent who are interested in the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no intention whatever of placing any 
Senator in a position of embarrassment when he is not ready 
to proceed, but I do think we ought to take up the sugar sched- 
ule within the next few days. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to give notice to that effect now. If 
the Senator from Mississippi states that he is not ready to 
proceed with it to-morrow I am not going to press it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah if he thinks it will take us long to dispose of the rayon 
and silk schedules? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not tell. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My own impression is that we can dispose 
of those two schedules in a very short time. They are short 
and very few questions will be controverted. I want to suggest 
to the Senator for his consideration before the matter comes up 
that we are on the textile schedules now; that rayon and silk 
are an important part of the textile question ; and while we have 
our minds upon that subject does he not think we had better 
finish up with all of the textile schedules? 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me we ought to get through with 
both of them in two days. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should think so myself. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we can, I am not going to ask to take up the 
sugar schedule to-morrow. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Utah that there are only two Senate committee amend- 
ments in the silk schedule. There were three and we agreed 
to one. I think the rayon schedule and the silk schedule may 
be disposed of to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but if the Senator from Missis- 
sippi does not want the sugar schedule taken up for two or 
three days that is agreeable to me. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr, President, I do not agree with the 
chairman of the Finance Committee about the matter of the 
sugar schedule, I would like to have that schedule come up as 
soon as possible. Six weeks ago, and then again a month ago, 
there was unanimous consent to take up the sugar schedule, but 
it was disregarded and set aside time after time. When the 
matter should have been taken up it was passed over. I do not 
want to force anyone to take up the sugar schedule to-morrow, 
but I would like to have a definite time fixed for its considera- 
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tion, and I should not like to have it set aside again after a 
time is fixed. Let us have some understanding as to when it 
shall be taken up. There was an understanding that it would 
be taken up immediately after the Christmas recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Inasmuch as we have put it over so many 
times, two or three days more will not do any particular harm. 
I am quite sure we can get through with the other schedules in 
two or three days. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If we decide to do that, I am interested 
in haying the sugar schedule taken up after we get through with 
the rayon and the silk schedules, and not have it passed over 
as has been done in the past. 

Mr, SMOOT. I think there is no intention to do that. 

Mr. HARRISON. So far as I am concerned if the Senator 
wants to fix Friday as the time to take up the sugar schedule, 
that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are only two amendments in the silk 
schedule and the rayon schedule will not take more than a day. 
I want the Senator from Mississippi to have time to get ready 
to take up the sugar schedule. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; but I do not want the sugar sched- 
ule to be put off to the last. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have tried to accommodate everyone. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this bill will never be passed 
if every time a schedule comes up in order its consideration 
shall be postponed for future consideration and the Senate 
shall proceed to take up some other schedule. We have had 
this bill under discussion for three or four months; and just 
before we adjourned for the holidays it was understood that the 
tariff bill was going to be considered and put through; that it 
would not be delayed and that its consideration was not to be 
made subject to the convenience of individual Senators who 
might want to go somewhere else to deliver addresses. The 
Senator from Utah told me he would not consent to any delay. 
Such a promise has been made half a dozen times. If any 
Senator shall seek to put off the consideration of this bill I am 
going to object. I insist that the bill should be considered in 
the order in which the schedules come to us. 

Unless the bill shall be better when the final vote is reached 
than it is at present I am not going to vote for it; but the time 
has come, for the sake of the business of this country and in 
the interest of the American people, when the questions involved 
in this measure should be settled. I know they are never going 
to be settled if every time a schedule comes up it is postponed 
and something else is taken up. It seems to me the best way 
is to let the schedules in this bill be considered in the order in 
which they have been reported and let the Senate understand 
that the schedules will be taken up and pushed through in that 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody is asking, of course, that the bill be 
laid aside. I should object to any such proposal. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is not proposed to lay it aside; but it is 
almost equivalent to laying it aside when during its considera- 
tion a schedule is reached which it is desired to dispose of and 
that schedule is put off to some other time. The only way we 
can pass this bill is to take it up and push it schedule by sched- 
ule in the order in which it has been reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair interject the 
suggestion that the question will be easily settled by some Sena- 
tor moving to proceed to the consideration of a certain schedule 
of the bill, inasmuch as that is the practice which has hereto- 
fore been followed. 

Mr. SWANSON. It has already been agreed that the amend- 
ments shall be considered in the order in which they have been 
reported, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is true; but by motion 
the Senate has been taking up different schedules out of order, 
and it is now in order for the Senator from Louisiana, if he 
wishes so to do, to move to proceed to the consideration of 
schedule 5, the sugar schedule, or for any other Senator to make 
such a motion, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the intelligence of 
the death of Hon. ELMER O. LEATHERWOOD, late a Representative 
from the State of Utah, and transmitted the resolutions of the 
House thereon. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE ELMER 0. LEATHERWOOD 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate resolutions coming over from the House of Representa- 
tives, which will be read, 


„„ 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. ELMER O. LEATHERWOOD, a Representative from the 
State of Utah. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions, which I 
send to the desk. 

The resolutions (S. Res, 194) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. ELMER O. LEATHERWOOD, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Utah. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to 
the memory of the deceased Representative I move that the 
Senate now take a recess. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock 
and 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being, 
under the order previously entered, until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 7, 1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 6, 1930 
ENvoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Charles ©. Eberhardt, of Kansas, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Costa Rica. 

SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIO SERVICE 

Robert D. Coe, of Wyoming, now a Foreign Service officer, 
unclassified, and a vice consul of career, to be also a secretary 
in the diplomatic service of the United States of America. 

CONSUL GENERAL 

Myrl S. Myers, of Pennsylvania, now a Foreign Service 
officer of class 4 and a consul, to be a consul general of the 
United States of America. 8 

COLLECTORS or CUSTOMS 

Thomas W, Whittle, of New York, N. Y., to be surveyor of 
customs in customs collection district No. 10, with headquarters 
at New York, N. Y. (Reappointment.) 

Charles H. Holtzman, of Cumberland, Md., to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district No. 13, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md. (Reappointment.) 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE 

John Wilburn Moore, of Arkansas, to be register of the land 
office at Little Rock, Ark., vice James W. Grubbs, term expired. 

John C. Ing, of California, to be register of the land office at 
Sacramento, Calif. (Reappointment.) 

Brainerd B. Smith, of California, to be register of the land 
office at Los Angeles, Calif. (Reappointment. ) 

Peter G. Johnston, of Idaho, to be register of the land office 
at Blackfoot, Idaho. (Reappointment.) 

James H. H. Hewett, of Nebraska, to be register of the land 
office at Alliance, Nebr. (Reappointment.) . 

Miss Clara M. Orisler, of Nevada, to be register of the land 
office at Carson City, Nev. (Reappointment.) 

John Ira Kirby, of Wyoming, to be register of the land office 
at Buffalo, Wyo., vice James D. Gallup, term expired. 

Mart T. Christensen, of Wyoming, to be register of the land 
office at Cheyenne, Wyo. (Reappointment.) 

Joseph T. Booth, of Wyoming, to be register of the land office 
at Evanston, Wyo. (Reappointment.) 

Alfred M. Bergere, of New Mexico, to be register of the land 
office at Santa Fe, N. Mex. (Reappointment.) 

Hamill A. Canaday, of Oregon, to be register of the land office 
at Roseburg, Oreg. ( Reappointment.) 

Dr. James W. Donnelly, of Oregon, to be register of the land 
office at The Dalles, Oreg. (Reappointment.) 

Eli F. Taylor, of Utah, to be register of the land office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. (Reappointment.) 


SECRETARY OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
Karl Theile, of Alaska, to be secretary of the Territory of 
Alaska. (Reappointment. ) 
PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE 


Acting Asst. Surg. Ralph Gregg to be assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. 
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Asst. Surg. Felix R. Brunot to be passed assistant surgeon in 
the Publie Health Service, to rank as such from January 27, 
1930. 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The following-named officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to the position named: 

Aide with relative rank of ensign in the Navy 

James Stuart Massey, of Virginia, vice J. F. Fay, resigned. 

Maurice Elmer Wennermark, of Colorado, vice ©. A. Schanck, 
promoted. 

Junior hydrographic and geodetic engineer with relative rank 
of lieutenant, junior grade, in the Navy 

Charles Armstrong Schanck, of Montana, vice C. F. Ehlers, 
died. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general 

Col. William Edward Cole, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Brig. 
Gen. Ewing E. Booth, General Staff Corps, nominated for ap- 
pointment as major general. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be captains 


First Lieut. Walter Lee Sherfey, Infantry, from September 29, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Thomas Francis Joyce, Infantry, from October 1, 
1929. 
First Lieut. Walter Bingham Cochran, Infantry, from October 
2, 1929. 

First Lieut. Boyce Manly James, Field Artillery, from October 
2, 102909. 

First Lieut. Omer Osmer Niergarth, Air Corps, from October 
2, 1929. 

First Lieut. Pierce Horton Camp, Infantry, from October 2, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Roy Alphonso Carter, Field Artillery, from Oc- 
tober 3, 1929. 

First Lieut. Thomas Edmund Mahoney, Infantry, from Oc- 
tober 5, 1929. 

First Lieut, Jonathan Hunt, Field Artillery, from October 8, 


1929. 

First Lieut. Frank Seymoure Ross, Infantry, from October 8, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Frank Adolphus Hollingshead, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from October 18, 1929, 

First Lieut. Pearne Clark Wilders, Infantry, from October 
19, 1929. 

First Lieut. Sam Miller Brabson, Infantry, from October 19, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Edward Harleston deSaussure, Cavalry, from 
October 20, 1929. 

First Lieut. Volney Winfield Wortman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from October 20, 1929. 

First Lieut. John Farmer Brinson, Infantry, from October 
22, 1929. 

First Lieut. Edward Page Lukert, Infantry, from October 23, 
1929. 

First Lieut, Ernest Thomas Hayes, Field Artillery, from 
October 23, 1929. 

First Lieut. Allen Bonham Hicklin, Field Artillery, from Oc- 
tober 25, 1929. 

First Lieut. Cortland Knickman Krams, Infantry, from Oc- 
tober 27, 1929. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Fake, Cavalry, from October 31, 


1929. 

First Lieut. Castle Hobart Farish, Infantry, from October 
81, 1929. 

First Lieut. Clifford Durward Overfelt, Infantry, from No- 
vember 2, 1929. 

First Lieut. John Andrew Smith, jr., Field Artillery, from 
November 3, 1929. 

First Lieut, Roderick Norman Ott, Air Corps, from November 
4, 1929. 

First Lieut. George Van Studdiford, Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 5, 1929. 

First Lieut. William Byron Walters, Field Artillery, from 
November 7, 1929. 

First Lieut. James Notestein, Infantry, from November 9, 
1929. í 

First Lieut. Robert Henry Knapp, Field Artillery, from No- 
vember 12, 1929. 

First Lieut. Harold Jackson Guernsey, Field Artillery, from 
November 13, 1929. 
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5 Lieut, Marvin Bruce Durrette, Infantry, from November 

First Lieut. John Glenn Brackinridge, Field Artillery, from 
November 13, 1929, 
Foals’ Lieut. Francis Gerard Brink, Infantry, from November 
1071025 Lieut. Easom Jackson Bond, Infantry, from November 
Einst ‘Lieut. Gilbert Procter, Infantry, from November 16, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Fabius Henry Kohloss, Corps of Engineers, from 
November 19, 1929. 

First Lieut. Garland Thomas Rowland, Ordnance Department, 
from November 20, 1929. 

First Lieut. Ambrose Franklin White, Infantry, from No- 
vember 20, 1929. 

First Lieut. Ray Homer Larkins, Infantry, from November 21, 
1929, 

First Lieut. Harry Louis Vitzthum, Signal Corps, from No- 
vember 24, 1929. 
5 Lieut. Lee Caraway Bizzell, Infantry, from November 

, 1929. 

First Lieut. Marion Milton Pharr, Field Artillery, from No- 
vember 28, 1929. 
3 Lieut. George Frye Herbert, Infantry, from November 

, 1929. 

abs Lieut. James Victor Gagne, Cavalry, from November 29, 
1929. 
nae Liceut. Carnes Bennett Lee, Infantry, from November 

, 1929. 

First Lieut. James Courtney Browne, Quartermaster Corps, 
from December 1, 1929. 

First Lieut. John Boardman Lord, Field Artillery, from De- 
cember 1, 1929. 

First Lieut, Paul McDonald Robinett, Cavalry, from December 
2, 1929. ] 

First Lieut. Polk Johnson Atkinson, Field Artillery, from 
December 2, 1929. 
ls hee Lieut. Frank Norman Mallory, Infantry, from December 
„ 1929. 
8 pbs Lieut. Edmund Rucks Shugart, Infantry, from December 
, 1929. 

First Lieut. Ulmont William Holly, Infantry, from December 
7, 1929. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Evrecutive nominations withdrawn from the Senate January 6, 
1930 


Withdrawals of the nominations of the following-named offi- 
cers which were submitted to the Senate December 21, 1929: 


To be captains 


First Lieut, Langhorne Waldo Motley, Air Corps, from Sep- 
tember 29, 1929. 

First Lieut. Walter Lee Sherfey, Infantry, from October 1, 
1929. 
First Lieut. Thomas Francis Joyce, Infantry, from October 2, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Walter Bingham Cochran, Infantry, from October 
2, 1929. 

First Lieut. Boyce Manly James, Field Artillery, from October 
2, 1929. 

First Lieut. Omer Osmer Niergarth, Air Corps, from October 
2, 1929. 

First Lieut. Pierce Horton Camp, Infantry, from October 3, 
1929. 
First Lieut. Roy Alphonso Carter, Field Artillery, from Oc- 
tober 5, 1929. 

First Lieut. Thomas Edmund Mahoney, Infantry, from Octo- 
ber 8, 1929. 

First Lieut. Jonathan Hunt, Field Artillery, from October 
8, 1929. 

First Lieut. Frank Seymoure Ross, Infantry, from October 
13, 1929. 

First Lieut. Frank Adolphus Hollingshead, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from October 19, 1929. 

First Lieut, Pearne Clark Wilders, Infantry, from October 
19, 1929. 

First Lieut. Sam Miller Brabson, Infantry, from October 20, 
1929. 

First Lieut. Edward Harleston deSaussure, Cavalry, from 
October 20, 1929. 

First Lieut. Volney Winfield Wortman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from October 22, 1929. 


1930 


First Lieut. John Farmer Brinson, Infantry, from October 23, 
1929. 
First Lieut. Edward Page Lukert, Infantry, from October 23, 
1929. 
First Lieut. Ernest Thomas Hayes, Field Artillery, from Octo- 
ber 25, 1929. 
First Lieut. Allen Bonham Hicklin, Field Artillery, from 
October 27, 1929. 
First Lieut, Cortland Knickman Krams, Infantry, from Octo- 
ber 31, 1929. 
First Lieut. Charles W. Fake, Cavalry, from October 31, 1929. 
First Lieut. Castle Hobart Farish, Infantry, from November 
2, 1929. 
First Lieut. Clifford Durward Overfelt, Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 3, 1929. 
First Lieut. John Andrew Smith, jr., Field Artillery, from 
November 4, 1929. 
First Lieut. Roderick Norman Ott, Air Corps, from November 
5, 1929. 
First Lieut. George Van Studdiford, Infantry, from November 
7, 1929. 
First Lieut. William Byron Walters, Field Artillery, from 
November 9, 1929. 
First Lieut. James Notestein, Infantry, from November 12, 
1929. 
First Lieut. Robert Henry Knapp, Field Artillery, from 
November 13, 1929. 
First Lieut. Harold Jackson Guernsey, Field Artillery, from 
November 13, 1929. 
First Lieut. Marvin Bruce Durrette, Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 13, 1929. 
First Lieut. John Glenn Brackinridge, Field Artillery, from 
November 16, 1929. 
First Lieut. Francis Gerard Brink, Infantry, from November 
16, 1929. 
First Lieut. Eason Jackson Bond, Infantry, from November 
16, 1929. 
First Lieut. Gilbert Procter, Infantry, from November 19, 1929. 
First Lieut. Fabius Henry Kohloss, Corps of Engineers, from 
November 20, 1929. 
First Lieut. Garland Thomas Rowland, Ordnance Department, 
from November 20, 1929. 
First Lieut. Ambrose Franklin White, Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 21, 1929. ~ 
First Lieut. Ray Homer Larkins, Infantry, from November 24, 
1929. 
First Lieut. Harry Louis Vitzthum, Signal Corps, from No- 
vember 27, 1929. 
First Lieut. Lee Caraway Bizzell, Infantry, from November 
28, 1929. 
First Lieut. Marion Milton Pharr, Field Artillery, from No- 
vember 28, 1929. 
First Lieut. George Frye Herbert, Infantry, from November 
29, 1929. 
First Lieut. James Victor Gagne, Cavalry, from November 29, 
1929. 
First Lieut. Carnes Bennett Lee, Infantry, from December 1, 
1929. 
First Lieut. James Courtney Browne, Quartermaster Corps, 
from December 1, 1929. 
First Lieut. John Boardman Lord, Field Artillery, from De- 
cember 2, 1929. 
First Lieut. Paul McDonald Robinett, Cavalrý, from December 
2, 1929. 
First Lieut. Polk Johnson Atkinson, Field Artillery, from 
December 3, 1929. 
First Lieut. Frank Norman Mallory, Infantry, from December 
5, 1929. 
First Lieut. Edmund Rucks Shugart, Infantry, from December 
7, 1929. 
First Lieut. Ulmont William Holly, Infantry, from December 
7, 1929. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, January 6, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. : 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, Lord God, that the way to Thee is so plain 


that we need not err, Struggling with human passions and im- 
perfect natures, we praise Thee that through Thy Holy Spirit 
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we may walk our way in the spirit of love and trust. Thou art 
our refuge in times of adversity and a shield in the moment of 
temptation, Thus guarded, we would bear testimony of our 
grateful hearts. Clothe us with patience, increase our power of 
faith, and give us control of the circumstances which surround 
us. May we work and dwell together in the unity of confidence 
and allow distrust and unwise hindrances to pass away. O 
may mutual trust and good will prevail in this Congress. We 
continue, our Heavenly Father, and pray: Oh, blessed is he 
who can serenely look back, who works wisely in the present, 
and who realizes that his real possessions are in the new year, 
across the threshold of whose temple we have now passed. With 
the past revealed and facing the future, may we take no counsel 
of fear, but remember that we have been elevated to a great 
position of authority. Therefore, by act and example, let our 
work flame forth over our country and the world for the good 
and peace of all peoples. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of December 21, 1929, was 
read and approved, 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker's table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 1752. An act to grant extensions of time on oil and gas 
prospecting permits; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
concurrent resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 15. Concurrent resolution authorizing reprinting 
of House Document No. 140, together with the list of names 
and addresses of the mothers and widows entitled to make a 
pilgrimage to the cemeteries in Europe, under the provisions 
of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1929. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


Senate Resolution 192 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. WILLIAM Kirk Kaxxon, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to join the committee appointed on the part of the House 
of Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


PERMISSION TO A COMMITTEE TO SIT DURING THE SESSIONS 


Mr. JAMES. Mr, Speaker, by direction of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, I ask unanimous consent that that 
committee or any subcommittee thereof may continue in session 
while the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. At any time? 

Mr. JAMES. At any time during the present session. 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that during the present session of Congress the 
Committee on Military Affairs or any subcommittee thereof may 
sit during the sessions of the House. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I do not intend to object—is it not always better in getting 
the consent of the House for a committee to sit during the ses- 
sions of the House to put it in the form of a written resolution? 
It has been done in the past a number of times. I make the sug- 
gestion to cover cases where in the future unanimous consent 
may be desired to have it put in proper form so that it will be 
in the Record. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARBOUR, by direction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, submitted for printing under the rule the bill (H. R. 7955, 
Rept. No. 97) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

0 — SPHAKER. Referred to the Union Calendar and ordered 
printed. 

ie gears ti Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the 
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LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Friday, after the reading of the Journal and 
the completion of business on the Speaker’s table, I may address 
the House for one hour on the question of Prohibition or 
Christianity. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that on Friday, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposal of business on the Speaker’s table, he may 
address the House for one hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an article on the 
process of preserving peaches in their natural state throughout 
the winter months. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to know whether it would be good to make 
peach brandy with? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, does that pertain to the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I suggest that the gentleman get the 
Department of Agriculture to print that in one of its bulletins. 
I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal and the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker's table, I may address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposal of business on the Speaker’s table, he may be 
permitted to address the House for 20 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we expect that on to-morrow the 
War Department appropriation bill will be taken up for con- 
sideration. There will be liberal general debate allowed. I 
suggest to Members that, instead of asking for permission to 
address the House, they take their time in the usual way in 
general debate. Great liberality will be extended in the way 
of general debate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, In the general debate on the bill I shall 
want to speak on the bill itself. While it may seem strange to 
talk on the bill in general debate, I would like to deviate from 
the usual custom and do so for once. 

Mr, TILSON. There is no rule against a Member making two 
speeches on two different subjects under general debate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope for the sake of peace and happiness 
in the family the gentleman will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection?- 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a short radio 
address by Florence Smock, national health champion, and Dr. 
Mary A. Stennis, extension nutritionist, home demonstration 
work, Florida State College for Women, in the nature of health 
talks, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting the addresses 
indicated on the subject of health. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I object. 


PROGRESS IN ENFORCEMENT OF NATIONAL PROHIBITION 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the first decade of national 
prohibition is drawing to a close. It is significant that this 
decade of trial of this important economic policy has proven 
the most prosperous in all our history. The increases in say- 
ings-banks deposits, ownership of homes, life insurance per 
capita, and number of children in high school, as shown by 
figures of the Department of Commerce, are remarkable. Of 
course, this world-enyied prosperity of our Nation is not due 
entirely to prohibition, but it was the proven economic value 
of the policy which brought into being the eighteenth amend- 
ment, and it has contributed materially to our recent economic 
success, - 

Naturally, a policy which conflicts with millions of established 
appetites and conflicts with the get-rich-quick desires of many 
selfish and law-defying people can not be made fully effective 
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without real contest. Enforcement of national prohibition is 
not complete, is not as effective as every good citizen ought to 
desire, but it is more effective to-day than ever before, Presi- 
dent Hoover is advancing courageously, sincerely, and definitely 
the national program of enforcement. 

During the months of April to October this year, inclusive, 
Federal prohibition enforcement agencies seized over 5,000 auto- 
mobiles, about 500 boats, and over two and one-half million 
gallons of illicit liquor. The appraised value of this amounts to 
over $12,000,000. In addition, 15,000 illicit distilleries and stills 
were seized and destroyed. 

After the Atlantic rum row was so largely eliminated by the 
Coast Guard an important source of supply has been the 
Dominion of Canada. The 2,000 miles of boundary make a 
difficult problem to properly patrol, especially the area in and 
about Detroit. Shortly after March 4 the Federal agencies co- 
ordinated their services in and about this area; since then very 
substantial progress has been made in reducing the importations 
of liquor. Canadian Government figures show that during a 
similar period of one year ago there were two and three-quarter 
million gallons exported from the port of Windsor, opposite 
Detroit, to the United States. During the same period this 
year the Canadian Government figures show a reduction of more 
than two-thirds, More extensive coordination of Federal activi- 
ties on the border through creation of the Federal border patrol 
asked by Hoover will accomplish much. Since the 4th of March 
very substantial progress has been made in doing away with 
questionable and undesirable industrial aleohol permittees, one 
of our serious Federal problems. As the result of this work 765 
of these permittees had their permits revoked. ‘To-day permits 
for obtaining industrial alcohol are not issued except after a 
most searching investigation and inquiry into the character, 
reputation, business standing, and financial responsibility of the 
person applying, The history is gone into most carefully. 
Thorough inquiries are made with reference to the applicant's 
premises and bonds required to cover the alcohol to be with- 
drawn. This is followed by frequent inspections and most care- 
ful supervision. This is bound to bring better results. 

Almost daily the papers report instances showing the increased 
effectiveness of the Federal Government in the enforcement of 
the eighteenth amendment, especially against the big fellows. 
It was just a short time ago when the papers reported the 
breaking up and seizure of a highly organized liquor-smuggling 
ring in New Jersey. They were operating a fleet of vessels, 
radio stations, trucks, warehouses, and so forth. And political 
and official pull are being overcome, as last week in Idaho when 
the mayor, city councilmen, and sheriff at Mulian were rounded 
up and convicted. 

District attorneys and other faithless officials are being re- 
moved when proven facts permit. The Federal organization is 
being strengthened and the program of reorganization and ex- 
pansion the President is prepared to submit to Congress should 
be speedily enacted. 

Canada is proving that making liquor easily available does not 
neutralize its effects. Report of the Dominion of Canada Bu- 
reau of Statisties demonstrates that everything connected with 
the liquor traffic has increased in Canada—sales of whisky, 
Saba aa convictions for drunken driving, alcoholism, and so 

orth. 

The liquor traffic has always been lawless, always appealed 
to those whose desire to make money was greater than their 
respect for law. The men who make their money that way 
to-day are generally ready to violate laws protecting life and 
property as well. 

The automobile and our industrial prosperity have created new 
social conditions which have produced new prevalence of crime 
and make it highly important that all good citizens join in 
support of law. Large cities that coddle violators of one law 
are finding themselves plagued by violations of all laws by the 
same men. The racketeers have grown strong under the indul- 
gent attitude of municipal police. 

President Hoover is proceeding earnestly with this task of 
general law enforcement and should have the support and co- 
operation of Congress, States, cities, and people. Some recent 
wholesale criticisms of Federal enforcement from friends of the 
policy are unfortunate. Constructive criticism is helpful. 
Criticism that is specific can be helpful, but wholesale blasts 
that attack the faithful as well as the unfaithful official are not 
helpful. Fearlessness in attack should be governed by fairness. 
In facing frankly any weaknesses of the present system we 
should fairly recognize and admit what has been accomplished. 

RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER 


The SPHAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communication: 


1930 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 4, 1930. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWoRTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: With a regret that will not soon pass, on 
the 28th day of December, 1929, I gave to the Hon. Franklin D, Roose- 
velt, the Governor of the State of New York, my resignation as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives and accepted at his hands an 
appointment as a justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York. 

Very truly yours, 
Jonx F. CAREW. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Wrutams for an indefinite period, on account of important 
official business. ; 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE ELMER 0. LEATHERWOOD 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is my painful duty tọ announce 
the death of my colleague, Hon. ELMER O. LEATHERWOOD, which 
occurred in this city on December 24, 1929. At a later date, I 
am sure, arrangements will be made for the delivery of proper 
eulogies. For the present I send a resolution to the Clerk’s desk 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah offers a resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 112 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the death 
of the Hon. ELMER O. LEATHERWOOD, a Representative from the State of 
Utah. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
14 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, January 7, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, January 7, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
Independent offices appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 
officers of the Marine Corps (H. R. 1191). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

209. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill for the exchange of lands at Detroit, Mich., in con- 
nection with the easterly boundary line of the Fort Wayne 
Military Reservation; to the Committee om Military Affairs. 

210. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill to authorize appropriation for construction of bridge at 
Fort Benning, Ga.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

211. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Satilla River, Ga., covering navi- 
gation, flood control, power development, and irrigation; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

212. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill to authorize appropriation for construction at the 
United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

213. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Tillamook Bay and Entrance, Oreg.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

214. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Raritan River, N. J., covering 
navigation, flood control, power development, and irrigation; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

215. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting proposed draft of a bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to repeal and reenact chapter 100, 1914, Public, No. 108, 
to provide for the restoration of Fort McHenry, in the State of 
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Maryland, and its permanent preservation as a national park 
and perpetual national memorial shrine as the birthplace of 
the immortal ‘Star-Spangled Banner, written by Francis Scott 
Key, for the appropriation of the necessary funds, and for other 
purposes, approved March 3, 1925”; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

216. A letter from the chairman of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, of the District of Columbia, transmitting request to 
amend House Joint Resolution 159 to authorize a merger of 
street railway corporations operating in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Distriet of 
Columbia. 

217. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
proposed -draft of a bill to amend the act of June 28, 1921 (42 
Stat. 67, 68), entitled “An act to provide for the acquisition by 
the United States of private rights of fishery in and about 
Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii”; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

218. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
proposed draft of a bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to fix the clothing allowance for enlisted men of the Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

219. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
proposed draft of a bill to authorize the admission to naval hos- 
pitals of dependents of officers, nurses, and enlisted men of the 
nayal service in need of hospital care; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

220. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture, trans- 
mitting reports of the Agriculture Department for the fiscal year 
1929; to the Committee on Roads. 

221. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a pro- 
posed draft of a bill to authorize appropriation for construction 
at Fort Snelling, Minn., and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

222. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting a draft of a bill to amend section 1505 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended, relating to loss of 
numbers by officers of the Navy who are found not profes- 
sionally qualified for promotion; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

223. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, amounting to $291.59; for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, amounting to $5,866.85; and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, amounting to $6,463,689.48; in all, $6,469,847.92 
(H. Doc. No. 168); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

224. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental and deficiency estimates of 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year 1926, $211.95; for the fiscal year 1928, $6.34; and for the 
fiscal year 1930, $508,606.52, amounting to $503,824.81; to- 
gether with draft of proposed legislation affecting an existing 
appropriation (H. Doc. No. 169); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

225. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, amounting to $37,835, of which amount $15,095 
shall be immediately available (H. Doc. No. 170); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

226. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations for 
the Department of Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, amounting to $634,250 (H. Doc. No. 171) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

227. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations for 
the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1929 and prior 
years, amounting to $155,685.29, and supplemental estimates of 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1930, amounting to $1,988,- 
585.64; in all, $2,144,270.93 (H. Doc. No. 172) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

228. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental and deficiency estimates of 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, for the fiscal year 1929, $80,000, and for the fiscal 
year 1930, $408,614.03, amounting in all to $488,614.03; proposed 
authorization for expenditure of Indian tribal funds amounting 
to $400; and drafts of proposed legislation affecting existing 
appropriations (H. Doc. No. 167); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

229. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations for 
the Department of State for the fiscal year 1929 and prior years, 
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amounting to $16,541.58, and supplemental estimates of appro- 
priations for the fiscal years 1930 and 1931, amounting to 
$247,059.88; in all, $263,601.41; also drafts of proposed legisla- 
tion affecting existing appropriations (H. Doc. No. 173); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

230. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year of 1930-31, 
amounting to $37,448,000; also draft of legislation affecting an 
existing appropriation (H. Doc. No. 174) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

231. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimate of appropriations for 
the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1929, $54,848.37, and 
supplemental estimate for the fiscal year 1930, $2,815,483.50; in 
all, $2,870,331.87 ; also drafts of proposed legislation affecting the 
use of existing appropriations (H. Doe. No. 175); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

232. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, $31,943.33, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
$7,966,153 ; in all, $7,998,096.33; also a draft of proposed legis- 
lation affecting an existing appropriation of the War Depart- 
ment (H. Doc. No. 235); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

233. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriation for 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1929 and prior 
years, $354,375.90, and a supplemental estimate for the fiscal 
year 1930, $2,100; in all, $356,475.90 (H. Doc. No. 236) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

234. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations for 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1930, amounting to 
$68,500; drafts of proposed legislation affecting existing appro- 
priations and the proposed transfer of an estimate of appropria- 
tion for $550,000 from the Budget for the fiscal year 1931 for 
consideration as a supplemental estimate for the fiscal year 1930 
(H. Doc. No. 237); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

235. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, and prior years, amounting in all to $1,977,762.09, together 
with two drafts of proposed legislation affecting existing appro- 
priation of the Navy Department (H. Doc. No. 166); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

236. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
pertaining to the legislative establishment under the Architect 
of the Capitol, for the fiscal year 1930, in the sum of $66,325 
(H. Doe. No. 238); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

237. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
pertaining to the legislative establishment, United States Bo- 
tanic Garden, for the fiscal year 1930, in the sum of $34,000 
(H. Doe. No. 239); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 

238. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting proposed draft of a bill to amend section 1860 of the 
Revised Statues, as amended; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 

239. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report showing the officers of the Goyern- 
ment who were delinquent in rendering or transmitting their 
accounts to the proper offices in Washington during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, 

240. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report of papers or documents now in the 
files of the General Accounting Office not needed for the trans- 
action of public business and without permanent value or his- 
toric interest; to the Committee on Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. 

241. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report to the Congress on the claim of the 
Board of Underwriters of New York, together with my recom- 
mendation thereon (H. Doc. No. 240); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

242. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting request that section 3 of the act approved 
March 3, 1927, entitled “An act granting pension to certain sol- 
diers who served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for 
other purposes,” be amended so that the words General Ac- 
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counting Office " be substituted for the words Treasury Depart- 
ment"; to the Committee on Pensions. 

243, A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting request that the words “Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States” be substituted for the words“ Sec- 
retary of the Treasury” in H. R. 2826, Seventy-first Congress, 
first session; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

244. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting request that the words “ Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States” be substituted for the words “ Sec- 
retary of the Treasury” in H. R. 5628, Seventy-first Congress, 
second session; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. BARBOUR: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 7955. 
A bill making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 97). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOWARD: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 5191. 
A bill to authorize the State of Nebraska to make additional 
use of Niobrara Island; without amendment (Rept. No. 98). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 5693. A bill providing for retired pay for cer- 
tain members of the former Life Saving Service, equivalent to 
retired pay granted to members of the Coast Guard; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 99). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 6807. A 
bill establishing two institutions for the confinement of United 
States prisoners; without amendment (Rept. No. 101). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 7410. A 
bill to establish a hospital for defective delinquents; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 102). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 7412. A 
bill to provide for the diversification of employment of Federal 
prisoners, for their training and schooling in trades and occu- 
pations, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
103). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R, 7413. A 
bill to amend an act providing for the parole of United States 
prisoners, approved June 25, 1910, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 104). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. H. R. 7414. A bill to provide for a uni- 
form retirement date for authorized retirements of Federal 
personnel; without amendment (Rept. No. 105). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 7832. A 
bill to reorganize the administration of Federal prisons; to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to contract for the care of United 
States prisoners; to establish Federal jails, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 106). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
H. R. 7960. A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; without amendment (Rept. No. 100). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: £ 

A bill (H. R. 5448) for the relief of Margie R. Ashbrook; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 6764) granting a pension to Ezilda Von Buelow; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
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A bill (H. R. 7189) granting a pension to Sarah R. Wright; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7318) granting a pension to Sarah C. Lane; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7865) granting a pension to Mary B. Casey; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 7954) to regulate interstate 
commerce by motor vehicles operating as common carriers of 
persons on the public highways; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 7955) making appropria- 
tions for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 7956) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Illinois to construct a bridge across 
the Little Calumet River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred 
and fortieth Street, in Cook County, State of Illinois; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7957) granting the consent of Congress 

to the State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Peca- 
tonica River at or near Freeport, Ill.; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
_ Also, a bill (H. R. 7958) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of IIlinois to construct a bridge across the Little 
Calumet River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and thirty- 
fourth Street, in Cook County, State of Illinois; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7959) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the exist- 
ing bridge across the Little Calumet River at Halsted Street 
near One hundred and forty-fifth Street, in Cook County, State 
of Illinois; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7960) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children 
of soldiers and sailors of said war; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 7961) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Illinois to construct a bridge across 
the Rock River at or near Prophetstown, III.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 7962) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River at Mound City, III.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 7963) to create a United 
States court of Indian claims, to provide for the jurisdiction 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7964) to authorize the issuance of a fee 
patent for block 23, within the town of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., 
in favor of the local public-school authorities; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. = 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 7965) authorizing the 
Fort Hancock Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at Fort Hancock, Tex.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 7966) authorizing the 
Comptroller of the Currency to examine each Federal reserve 
bank and every member bank and affiliated corporation of such 
bank, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 7967) authorizing the 
States of Texas and Oklahoma to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a free highway bridge across the Red River at or near 
United States Highway No. 75, between the towns of Denison, 
Tex., and Durant, Okla.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7968) authorizing the States of Texas and 
Oklahoma to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Red River at or near United States Highway 
No. 77, between the towns of Gainesville, Tex., and Marietta, 
Okla.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 7969) to provide for the re- 
lief of certain officers of the Naval Reserve Force, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7970) to amend 
the World War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7971) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the French Broad River on Tennessee Highway No. 9 near the 
town of Bridgeport, in Cocke County, Tenn.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 7972) to authorize the ad- 
mission to naval hospitals of dependents of officers, nurses, and 
enlisted men of the naval service in need of hospital care; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7973) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to fix the clothing allowance for enlisted men of the Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7974) to regulate the distribution and pro- 
motion of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 7975) to provide for extend- 
ing the time within which World War veterans can make appli- 
cation for adjusted-compensation certificates until January 2, 
1931; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7976) to provide for the payment of com- 

pensation to World War veterans in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 7977) to 
create a department of general welfare, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7978) to amend 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 7979) to amend the 
classification act of 1923, approved March 4, 1923, entitled “An 
act to provide for the classification of civilian positions within 
the District of Columbia and in the field services,” as amended 
by the act of May 28, 1928; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. r 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 7980) to amend 
the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 7981) relative to the exten- 
sion and remodeling of the public building at Salt Lake City, 
Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 7982) extending the statute 
of limitations within which suits may be instituted under the 
act of Congress heretofore passed and approved July 3, 1926, 
in matter of hearing and determining claims arising from the 
sinking of the vessel known as the Norman; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 7983) to authorize the con- 
struction of a memorial building at Champoeg, Oreg.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 7984) to approve 
Act No. 29 of the Session Laws of 1929 of the Territory of 
Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the manu- 
facture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric cur- 
rent for light and power within Hanalei, in the district of 
Hanalei, island and county of Kauai"; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 7985) to au- 
thorize the appropriation for construction of permanent im- 
1 5 at Fort Sill, Okla.; to the Committee on Military 

Airs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 7986) to amend Title III of 
the World War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 7987) allowing the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, 
or of a captain, Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any 
medical officer below such rank assigned to duty as physician 
to the President ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 7988) authorizing ap- 
pointment of attorney to represent pauper defendants; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 7989) to provide for an in- 
erease of the fees of United States commissioners, the consoli- 
dation of same, and to require the payment of those fees by the 
defendants in certain criminal cases, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 7990) providing that funds 
appropriated for the care and relief of Indians of California 
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under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior may, at his 
discretion, be expended through certain public agencies of the 
State of California; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7991) for the 
construction and equipping of a hospital for the Southern Ute 
Indians at Ignacio, Colo.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7992) to add certain lands to the Cochetopa 
National Forest, in the State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7993) to add certain lands to the Pike 
National Forest, Colo.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN; A bill (H. R. 7994) extending protection 
to the American eagle; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 7995) to require contractors 
and subcontractors engaged on public works of the United States 
to give certain preferences in the employment of labor; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 7996) to change the name 
of Iowa Cirele, in the city of Washington, to Logan Circle; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 7997) authorizing the pur- 
chase by the Secretary of Commerce of additional land for the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 7998) to amend subsection (d) 
of section 11 of the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920, as 
amended by section 301 of the merchant marine act of May 
22, 1928; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7999) to amend 
the World War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8000) to amend the act of 
April 9, 1924, so as to provide for national park approaches; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 8001) to amend the act of 
March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1120, U. S. C., title 18, secs. 281, 282); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8002) to amend 
section 53, chapter 3, title 18, of the United States Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 8003) to fix the compensa- 
tion of the assistant heads of the executive departments; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON; A bill (H. R. 8004) authorizing any 
nation, tribe, or band of Indians to submit claims against the 
United States to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 8005) to authorize national 
banks to establish or acquire branches within the limits of the 
respective Federal reserve districts, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 8006) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to pension the survivors of certain 
Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1917; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. l 

By Mr. REECH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) to provide 
for the appointment to commissioned grades and honorable dis- 
charge of certain persons; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 185) creating 
a commission on centralization; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 186) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to pay compensation to 
farmers for enforced cotton fumigation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 17) to print, with accompanying illustrations, the pro- 
ceedings upon the unveiling of the statues of Brig. Gen. Count 
Casimir Pulaski and Brig. Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 11, 1910; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN : A bill (H. R. 8007) granting an increase 
of pension to Albertina Rockstead; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 8008) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie E. Thompson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8009) granting a pension to Sarah Jane 
Foote; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 8010) for the relief of Barnett 
Klass; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 8011) granting a pension to 
W. W. Welker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8012) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Crawford Irwin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 8013) granting a pension to 
Pierce G. Quinn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 8014) for the relief of the 
heirs of Charles A. Folsom; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 8015) granting a pen- 
sion to Rachel Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 8016) granting 
an increase of pension to Lulu E. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8917) granting 
an increase of pension to Lucy C. Bowler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 8018) for the relief of Barney 
E. Wells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8019) for the relief of Samuel Kaufman; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8020) for the relief of Grover C. Van Nest; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8021) for the relief of James J. Kain; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8022) granting a pension to Addie M. 
Walter Riggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOXEY: A bill (H. R. 8023) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Beaty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H, R. 8024) for the relief of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr, EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 8025) granting 
a pension to Martha P. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8026) granting a pension to Obeline Roy 
Martel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana; A bill (H. R. 8027) granting 
an increase of pension to Margie R. Ashbrook; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R, 8028) granting a pen- 
sion to Frank V. Griffith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8029) granting a pension to Wheeler E. 
Adams; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 8030) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas E. Cruess; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 8031) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie L. Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8082) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances E. Kanahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8033) granting an increase of pension to 
Fanny R. La Piene; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8034) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Leeds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8035) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet M. Ray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8036) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Spoon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8087) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Cracraft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8038) granting a pension to Katie Rhoads; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 8039) for the relief of 
Frederick D. W. Baldwin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8040) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine Phillippe; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8041) granting an increase of pension to 
Herschel Spainhour; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGORY: A bill (H. R. 8042) for the relief of Otis 
B. Taylor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 8043) for the 
relief of Robert A. Yeater; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8044) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 8045) granting an increase 
of pension to Henrietta A. West; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8046) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Ewing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8047) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Meyers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8048) granting an increase of pension to 
William Rivers Patterson; to the Committee on Peusions. 
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By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 8049) for the relief of Jal- 
mar Hurula; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8050) for the relief of the Fischer Flouring 
Mills; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8051) granting an inerease of pension to 
Wilhelmina Peetz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8052) authorizing the heirs of Elijah D. 
Myers to purchase land in section 7, township 28 south, range 
11 west, Willamette meridian, county of Coos, State of Oregon; 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 8053) granting a pension to 
Henrietta Bradley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8054) granting a pension to Emma Pet- 
tingell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 8055) granting an increase 
of pension to Lena W. Rostock; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8056) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Trapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8057) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Clutter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8058) granting a pension to G: W. Lynch; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 8059) granting a pension 
to Jennie Spohn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8060) granting a pension to Henry Spohn; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8061) granting 
a pension to Katherine W. Crockett; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8062) granting a pension to Nora Mattox; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8063) granting an increase of pension to 
Bliza A. Pendergrast; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8064) grant- 
ing a pension to Linda M. Miller; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8065) granting a pension to Lucinda 
Bollinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8066) for the 
relief of Henry Winkler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8067) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura A. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 8068) granting a pension to 
Bertha P. Park; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8069) granting an increase of pension to 
Virgie Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8070) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Cornish; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8071) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KORELL: A bill (H. R. 8072) for the relief of Alfred 
C. Williams; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8073) granting a pension to 
Jacob Goodman; to the C ittee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8074) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Edward Everett Harding; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8075) granting a pension to Hannah Ram- 
sey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 8076) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Van Aken; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 8077) granting a pension to 
Eliza Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8078) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8079) granting a pension to Tennie 
Hembree; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8080) granting an increase of pension to 
Seneth M. Farley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 8081) granting a pension to 
Alice R. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8082) granting a pension to Helen K. 
Whelan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8083) for the relief of Anthony Peter 
De Young; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 8084) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Stambaugh ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8085) granting 
a pension to Rheed Flener; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8086) granting a pension to Tom Merideth ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8087) granting an increase 
of pension to James S. George; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8088) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Whitworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8089) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. George; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 8090) granting an 
increase of pension to Susan L. Emery; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 8091) granting a pension to 
Louisa C. Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R, 8092) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah J. Vanderpool; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8093) granting a pension to Mary H. 
Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8094) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine E. Cleveland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8095) granting an increase of pension to 
Louise F. Thomson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (H. R. 8096) for the relief of 
Alvina Hollis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 8097) granting an increase of 
— te Annie E. Short; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8098) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar Sheffield; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8099) granting a pension to Emily F. 
Ailshie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8100) for the relief of Robert Nelson 
Campbell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8101) granting a 
pension to Anna Whitmore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8102) grant- 
ing a pension to Blaine Alexander; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr, SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 8103) for the relief 
of the American Falls Realty & Water Works Co. (Ltd.), of 
Power County, Idaho; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 8104) granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza J. S. Starks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 8105) granting an increase 
of pension to Zella Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8106) granting an increase of pension to 
Katherine T. Fink; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8107) granting a pension to Ada Jessie 
Richardson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8108) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Nancy J. Wright; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A Dill (H. R. 8109) granting a pension to 
William C. Andrews; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8110) for the relief of Ralph E. Lewis; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 8111) for the 
relief of Howard McKee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 8112) to authorize Lovis C. 
Cramton, Member of the House of Representatives from the 
State of Michigan, to accept certain decorations from the Goy- 
ernments of Serbia and Greece; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 8113) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary*Payne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 8114) for the relief of 
Patrick McMahon, deceased; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8115) granting a pension to Nellie L. 
Collinge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 8116) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Augusta Clapp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 8117) for the 
relief of Robert Hofman; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8118) grant- 
ing a pension to Fannie George; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 8119) 
22 7 relief of Wilhelmina Heise; to the Committee on Naval 
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By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8120) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary S. Weekley; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8121) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerusha A. Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8122) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace V. Andrews; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8123) granting a pension to Sarah Ella 
Nay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 8124) granting an increase of 
pension to Bridget Meighan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8125) granting an increase of pension to 
Phebe E. Flewellin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8126) granting a pension to Clara B. 
Koons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, YATHS: A bill (H. R. 8127) for the relief of J. W. 
Nelson; to the Committee on Claims. i 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8128) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah M. Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2285. Petition of the chairman of the Colonial Council of the 
municipality of St. Thomas and St. John, conveying to the 
President, the Congress, and the People of the United States 
New Year’s greetings; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

2286. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Champaign and 
Urbana, Ili., in support of House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creased rates of pensions to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

2287. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of Long 
Island, N. Y., favoring the establishment of a national depart- 
ment of education; to the Committee on Education. 

2288. Also, petition of the Military Order of the World War, 
in favor of accurate and truthful teaching of history in all 
educational institutions of the United States; to the Committee 
on Education. 

2289, Also, petition of the New York Library Association, in 
opposition to section 305 of the proposed tariff bill which pro- 
vides for censorship by the Custom Service of imported books; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2200. Also, petition of the Military Order of the World War, 
favoring service pay increase for the personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Public Health, and Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

2291. Also, petition of the Military Order of the World War, 
favoring legislation to prevent desecration of the flag of the 
United States of America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2292. By Mr. BEERS: Petition favoring passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562 from citizens of St. Thomas, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2293. By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of citizens of Terra Alta, 
W. Va., urging passage of House bill 2562, providing for in- 
cro in Spanish-American War pensions ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2294. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition signed by Elizabeth M. 
Smith, president New York Library Association, and others, 
ene section 305 of House bill 2667; to the Committee on the 

brary. 

2295. Also, letter from the Philippine-American Chamber of 
Commerce, opposing Philippine independence; also reprint of 
article from New York Times, December 27, 1929, entitled “ The 
Philippines and Others“; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

2296. By Mr. BURDICK: Petition of citizens of Providence, 
R. I.. urging passage of bills to increase pensions of veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2297. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 75 citizens of 
Sioux City, Woodbury County, Iowa, favoring Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pensions to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2298. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the com- 
mon council of the city of Racine, Wis., urging the completion 
of the breakwater of the harbor at Racine; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

2299. Also, petition of citizens of Kenosha County, Wis., urging 
the passage of a bill to increase pensions of Spanish War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2300. Also, petition of citizens of Walworth County, Wis. 
urging the passage of a bill to increase pensions of Spanish War 
yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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2301. Also, petition of citizens of Janesville, Wis., urging the 
passage of a bill to increase pensions of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2302. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of hundreds of citizens of Los 
Angeles County, Calif., favoring the passage of House bill 2562 
and Senate bill 476, Spanish War veterans’ pension legislation; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

2303. Also, petition of 79 citizens of Los Angeles County, 
Calif., favoring the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2304. Also, petition of 61 citizens of Los Angeles County, Calif., 
favoring the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, 
increasing the pensions of Spanish War veterans, widows, and 
orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2305. Also, petition of Southern California Gulf Association, 
opposing the luxury tax on initiation fees and dues imposed on 
clubs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2306. By Mr. CROSS: Petition of Spanish War veterans of 
Waco, McLennan County, Tex., urging the passage of House bill 
2562, granting an increase in pension to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2307. Also, petition of Spanish War veterans of Waco, Me- 
Lennan County, Tex., urging the passage of House bill 2562, 
granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2308. Also, petition of Spanish War veterans of Waco, Mc- 
Lennan County, Tex., urging the passage of House bill 2562, 
granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American War yet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2309. Also, petition of Spanish War veterans of Waco, Me- 
Lennan County, Tex., urging the passage of House bill 2562, 
granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2310. Also, petition of Spanish War veterans of Waco, Me- 
Lennan County, Tex., urging the passage of House bill 2562, 
granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2311. Also, petition of Spanish War veterans of Mart, Mc- 
Lennan County, Tex., urging the passage of House bill 2562, 
granting an increase in pension to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2312. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of August Riegelmann 
and other citizens of Remsen, N. Y., favoring increased rates 
of pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2313. Also, petition of congregation of Temple Bethel, Utica, 
N. Y., opposing any change in the calendar which in any man- 
ner endangers the fixity of the Sabbath; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2314. Also, petition of Will E. Gilbert and others, of Barne- 
veld, N. Y., favoring increased rates of pension to Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2315. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizens of 
Tamaroa, III., urging speedy consideration and passage of Sen- 
ate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates 
of pension to those who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

2316. Also, petition of various citizens of Carrier Mills, LL, 
urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2317. Also, petition of various citizens of West Frankfort, 
Franklin County, Ill, urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates pro- 
posed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2318. Also, petition of various citizens of Mound City, III., 
petitioning speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. f 

2319. By Mr. DE PRIEST: Petition by 50 citizens of Chicago, 
III., in support of increase of pensions to Civil War veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2320. Also, petition by 60 citizens of Chicago, III., urging 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2321. Also, petition by 54 citizens of Chicago, III., urging 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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2322. By Mr. DE ROUEN: Petition from citizens of Beaure- 
gard Parish, urging the speedy passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2323. Also, petition from voters of Oakdale, La. asking that 
Congress take immediate steps to bring to a vote a Civil War 
pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

2324. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition of 66 residents 
of Humboldt and Dewey, Ariz., indorsing the Spanish War pen- 
sion bill providing increases of pension; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2325. Also, petition of 104 residents of Arizona, indorsing the 
Spanish War pension bill providing increases of pension; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2326. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of LeRoy Jen- 
kins and approximately 40 others, for an increase of pension for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2327. Also, petition of Rey. Ernest E. Ford and approximately 
175 others, for an increase of pension for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2328. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Petition of Julian E. Cole 
and other residents of western Montana, urging the passage of 
Senate bill 476 or House bill 2562, for the relief of Spanish War 
yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2329. Also, petition of Gabriel Ludvikson and other residents 
of Libby, Mont., urging the passage of House bill 2562, for the 
relief of Spanish-American War yeterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2330. By Mr. FENN: Petition of 85 citizens of Southington, 
Hartford County, Conn., favoring the increase of pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2331. Also, petition of 225 citizens of Glastonbury, Rocky Hill, 
West Hartford, Hartford, Wethersfield, and Windsor, all of 
Hartford County, Conn., favoring the increase of pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2332. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of members of the 
David Wilson Camp, No. 59, United Spanish War Veterans, urg- 
ing the passage of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2333. Also, petition of the Young Israel Synagogue, of 1042 
Stebbins Avenue, Bronx, New York City, N. X., opposing any 
change in the calendar which in any manner endangers the 
fixity of the Sabbath; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2334. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 23 citizens of Butler 
County, Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2335. Also, petition of 25 citizens of Trenton, Butler County, 
Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of House bill 
2562, to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

2336. Also, petition of 60 citizens of Morrow, Ohio, praying 
for early consideration and passage of House bill 2562, to in- 
crease the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2337. Also, petition of 16 citizens of Preble County, Ohio, pray- 
ing for early consideration and passage of House bill 2562, to 
increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, 

2338. Also, petition of 41 citizens of Dayton, Montgomery 
County, Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of 


House bill 2562, to provide for increase in pension for Spanish - 


War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2339. Also, petition of 51 citizens of Dayton, Montgomery 
County, Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562, to increase the pensions of Spanish War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2340. Also, petition of 68 citizens of Hamilton, Butler County, 
Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of House bill 
2562, to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

2341. Also, petition of 17 citizens of Dayton, Montgomery 
County, Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of a 
bill to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of yeterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2342. By Mr. FOSS: Petition of Mattie L, Lord and 33 other 
residents of Fitchburg, Mass., urging increased pensions for vet- 
erans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2343. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Benton and 
Washington Counties, Ark., urging the passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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2344. Also, petition of various citizens of Benton County, 
Ark., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2345. Also, petition of citizens of Boone County, Ark., urging 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2346. Also, petition of citizens of Sulphur Springs, Benton 
County, Ark., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2347. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Muskogee 
Chapter, American Association of Engineers, urging support of 
House Joint Resolutions 124 and 125, introduced by Congress- 
man Britten, relating to the adoption of the metrie system by 
the United States; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

2348. Also, petition of Yale Chamber of Commerce, Yale, 
Okla., unreservedly indorsing House bill 7278, a bill by Mr. 
Stone, for public building and site at Yale; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

2349. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a number of citizens of 
Whatcom County, Wash., indorsing bills providing increases of 
pensions for veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2350. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Petition of citizens of 
Hattiesburg and Sanford, Miss., to secure speedy consideration 
and passage of bills increasing rates of pension to the men 
who served in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2351. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of voters of Springfield, 
Oreg., and vicinity, urging the passage of House bill 2562, for 
the increase of pensions to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2352. By Mr. HOPE: Petition of Lydia A. Masterson and six 

others, of Sterling, Kans., in behalf of legislation to increase 
the pension of veterans of the Civil War and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
2353. Also, petition of Lydia A. Masterson and six others, of 
Sterling, Kans., in behalf of legislation to increase the pension 
of veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2254. Also, petition of W. D. Magill and 34 others, of Pen- 
dennis, Kans., in behalf of legislation to increase the pension 
of veterans of the Spanish-American War and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2355. Also, petition of W. D. Magill and 34 others, of Pen- 
dennis, Kans., in behalf of legislation to increase the pension of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2356. Also, petition of M. ©. Coyens and 80 others, of Coats, 
Kans., in behalf of legislation to increase the pension of vet- 
erans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2357. Also, petition of W. S. Hickman and 49 others, of 
Hanston, Kans., in behalf of legislation to increase the pension 
of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2358. Also, petition of Frank L. Busch and 195 others, of Fort 
Dodge, Kans., in behalf of legislation to increase the pension of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. i 

2359. Also, petition of Herbert Hill and 66 others, of Fort 
Dodge, Kans., in behalf of legislation to increase the pension 
of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2360. Also, petition of M. H. Huen and 73 others, of Fort 
Dodge, Kans., in behalf of legislation to increase the pension of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

2361. Also, petition of Charles S. Smith and 67 others, of 
Lakin, Kans., in behalf of legislation to increase the pension of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2362. Also, petition of John W. Wolfe and Mrs. G. W. Wolfe, 
of Fort Dodge, Kans. in behalf of legislation to increase the 
pension of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2363. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition headed by Porter L. Gaw, 
of 221 Hammond Street, St. Joseph, Mo., and signed by many 
citizens of St. Joseph, appealing for a more equitable adjustment 
of pensions to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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2364. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of citizens of Del Rio, 
Tex., urging action on House bill 2562, increasing pensions of 
Spanish-American War veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2365. Also, petition of citizens of El Paso, Tex, urging action 
on House bill 2562, a bill granting increased pensions to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2366. Also, petition of citizens of Irion County, Tex., urging 
action on House bill 2562, increasing pensions of Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2367. By Mr. JOHNSON of Ilinois: Petition signed by citi- 
zens of Lee County, IIL, urging Congress to pass legislation for 
the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2368. Also, petition signed by citizens of Amboy, III., urging 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting an 
increase in pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2369. Also, petition signed by citizens of Freeport, Il., urging 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting an 
increase in pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2370, Also, petition signed by citizens of Freeport, III., urging 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting an 
increase in pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2371. Also, petition signed by citizens of Galena, III., urging 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting an 
increase in pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2372. Also, petition signed by citizens of Freeport, III., urging 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting an 
increase in pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2373. Also, petition signed by citizens of Sterling, III., urging 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting an 
increase in pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

2374. Also, petition signed by citizens of Galena, III., urging 
the passage of pension legislation for the relief of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee of Invalid 
Pensions. 

2375. Also, petition signed by citizens of Dixon, III., urging 
Congress to pass legislation for the further relief of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2376. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Petition of sundry 
citizens of St. James, Phelps County, Mo., praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2377. Also, petition of sundry citizens and members of Ozark 
Camp, No. 46, Mountain View, Mo., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2378. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Lebanon, Mo., pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War. veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

2379. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of residents of Greenfield, 
sixth district of Ohio, urging action during the present session 
of Congress on legislation providing for increase in pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2380. Also, petition of certain citizens of Georgetown, in the 
sixth congressional district of Ohio, urging favorable consider- 
ation of the bill granting further increases in pensions to Vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

2381. Also, petition of George S. Carroll and others, of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 2562, providing 
for increases in the rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

2382, Also, petition of Dr. L, L. Thomas and others, of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 2562, providing 
for increases in the rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2383. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of citizens 
of Sharpsburg, Ky., submitted by J. Clyde Nelson, Sharpsburg, 
Ky., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
House bill 2562, and that they favor the passage of the above- 
named bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2384, Also, petition of citizens of Quincy, Lewis County, Ky., 
submitted by Marion Combs, Quincy, Ky., in which they urge 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2385. By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Uniontown, Pa., urging the passage of House bill 
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2562, providing for increase of pension for Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2386. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Point Marion, Pa., 
urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, for the 
relief of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2387. Also, petition signed by 60 citizens of Uniontown, Pa., 
requesting immediate and favorable consideration of House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates of pension 
45 Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2388. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Champion, Pa., urg- 
ing the passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2389. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Portland, 
Oreg., favoring passage of legislation to increase pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

2390. Also, petition of residents of Portland, Oreg., favoring 
passage of legislation to increase pensions of the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2391. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of W. E. Tanner and other 
residents of Great Falls, Mont., fayoring enactment of Senate 
bill 476 or House bill 2562, granting increased rates of pension 
for veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2392. Also, petition of H. A. Braese and other residents of 
Columbia Falls, Mont., favoring increased pension rates for 
veterans of the Spanish War, their widows, and orphans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2393. Also, petition of citizens of Dupuyer, Mont., favoring 
increased rates of pension for veterans of the war with Spain 
and their widows and orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2394. Also, petition of citizens of Missoula, Mont., favoring 
increased rates of pension for veterans of the war with Spain 
and their widows and orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2395. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of citizens of Acton, Marion 
County, Ind., for increased rates of pension for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2396. Also, petition of citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., urging 
immediate passage of legislation increasing the pensions of Civil 
War veterans and the widows of Civil War soldiers; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2397. By Mrs. MoCORMIOK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Park Ridge, III., requesting legislation making Ar- 
nristice Day a legal holiday; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2398. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the city of Quincy, 
State of Illinois, urging the passage of House bill 2562, provid- 
ing for increases of Spanish-American War pensions; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2399. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Illinois, 
urging favorable action on House bill 2562, to increase pensions 
of Spanish-American War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2400. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of William Bracken and 
sundry citizens of Tishomingo, Johnston County, Okla., request- 
ing speedy consideration and passage of bills providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

2401. Also, letter from Hon. Herman Dittmer, in support of 
the bill increasing the rates of pension for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2402. Also, petition of Marshall Webb, of route 2, Seminole, 
Okla., and numerous other citizens of Seminole County, Okla., 
urging speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2403. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Frank D. Miller, Mary 
O. Miller, and Edith Miller, of 630 Santa Fe Drive, Denver, 
Colo., urging the support of Congress in behalf of increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish-American War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2404. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Hayes S. Rolf and 71 other 
residents of Grand Rapids, Mich., and vicinity, urging the early 
consideration and passage by Congress of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates of pension to vet- 
erans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2405. Also, petition of 44 residents of Coopersville, Mich., 
urging speedy consideration and passage by Congress of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates ef 
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pension to veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2406. Also, petition of Holland Camp, No. 38, United Spanish 
War Veterans, by Herman R. Woltman, adjutant, Holland, 
Mich., urging early consideration and passage by Congress of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased 
rates of pension to veterans of the war with Spain; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2407. By Mr. MENGES: Petition of Paul E. Zeigler and other 
citizens of York, Pa., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension for 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2408. Also, petition of Samuel J. Eyler and other citizens of 
Dallastown, York County, Pa., urging the passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish-American War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

2409. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of Spanish-American 
War veterans of Jackson, Mich., favoring Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2410. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Bowling Green, Glasgow Junction, and Butler County, Ky., 
indorsing Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2411. Also, petition of certain citizens of Bowling Green, Ky., 
urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pensions for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2412. Also, petition of citizens of Glasgow, Ky., and vicinity, 
urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2413. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of Walter Mangus, of East 
Rochester, Ohio, and 67 other residents of that city, asking for 
the passage of the Spanish War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2414. Also, petition of John Ray, of Mingo Junction, and 72 
other residents of that city, asking for the passage of the 
Spanish War pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2415. Also, petition of Mrs. Mayme Grove, 781 Hast Fifth 
Street, Salem, Ohio, and 25 other members of the Daughters of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War, asking for increased pension 
for the veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

2416. Also, petition of Arthur E. Strimple, 223 W. L. E. 
Avenue, Steubenyille, Ohio, and 116 other residents of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, asking that the Spanish War pension bill be passed; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2417. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of 66 citizens of 
North Anson, Me., urging increased Spanish War pensions; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2418. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of citizens of Covington, 
Ky., urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2419. Also, petition of citizens of Kenton County, Ky., urging 
the speedy enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2420. Also, petition of citizens of Newport, Bellevue, Dayton, 
and Fort Thomas, Ky., urging the speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2421. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of William 
E. Roese, 11709 Jamaica Avenue, Richmond Hill, Long Island, 
N. Y., and 23 other citizens of Richmond Hill, favoring the 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, for increased 
rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2422. Also, petition of the Army-Navy-Marine Corps Associa- 
tion, of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the passage of the O'Con- 
nell bill (H. R. 3041), to amend section 202, paragraph 10, of 
the World War veterans’ act; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

2423. Also, petition of the Military Order of the World War, 
Washington, D. C., favoring accurate and truthful teaching of 
history in all educational institutions of the United States; to 
the Committee on Education, 
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2424. Also, petition of the Military Order of the World War, 
Washington, D. C., favoring a joint service pay bill for the 
entire personnel of the military and naval forces of the United 
States, including the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Public Health, and Coast and Geodetic Survey, both active and 
retired; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

2425. Also, petition of the Military Order of the World War, 
Washington, D. C., favoring legislation to prevent desecration 
of the flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2426. By Mr. FRANK M, RAMEY: Petition of Evie B. 
Mann, of Springfield, III., and 39 other residents of Springfield, 
IIL, urging the passage of a Civil War pension bill carrying the 
rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

2427. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of citizens of Otter Tail 
County, urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an in- 
erease of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2428. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition of Henry Gottman and a 
large number of citizens of Titusville, Pa., asking for the passage 
of the Spanish War legislation (H. R. 2562); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2429. Also, petition by Mrs, F. C. Torrance and a number of 
the members of Woman's Relief Corps No. 8, at Erie, Pa., asking 
for the passage of the Civil War pension bill giving increased 
pensions to the yeteran and his widow; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2430. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition signed by 71 citizens 
of Twin Falls, Idaho, urging the enactment of Hogse bill 2562, 
granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2431. Also, petition, signed by 42 citizens of Gooding County, 
Idaho, favoring the enactment of legislation granting increased 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2432. Also, petition signed by 75 citizens of Pocatello, Idaho, 
urging the enactment of House bill 2562, increasing the pension 
oF Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2433. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 78 citizens of Co- 
lumbus, headed by E. J. Wright, 310 South Warren Avenue, 
urging passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, pro- 
posing increased pension benefits for Spanish War soldiers; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2434. Also, petition signed by 18 citizens of Columbus, urging 
passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, forwarded by 
Otto Plummer, 2267 Genessee Avenue, Columbus; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2435. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Punxsutawney, Pa., and vicinity, in favor of increased rates 
of pension for Spanish-American War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2436. Also, petition of citizens of Jefferson County, Pa., in 
favor of increased rates of pension for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2437. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of Azusa, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2438. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition from citizens of 
Craig, Colo., urging legislation for increased pensions of soldiers 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2439. Also, petition from citizens of Mesa County, Colo., urg- 
ing legislation for increased pensions of soldiers of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2440. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of a number of residents of 
Washington and Allegheny Counties, Pa., in support of legisla- 
tion increasing the rate of pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2441. Also, petition of a number of residents of Washington 
County, Pa., in support of legislation increasing the rate of pen- 
sion to Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2442. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition signed by James J. Loven 
and others, urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting in- 
crease of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2448. Also, petition of J. E. Farmer and others, urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of pension to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2444. Also, petition signed by Edward Spencer and others, of 
Louisville, Ky., in behalf of Spanish War veterans’ legislation; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2445. Also, petition signed by Mrs. W. B. Hieatt and others, 
of Louisville, Ky., in behalf of Spanish War veterans’ legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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2446. Also, petition of Alice M. Gilliam and others, urging 
passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase in pension to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2447. Also, petition signed by William A. Sympson and others, 
urging the passage of House bill 2562 granting an increase in 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2448. Also, petition signed by William B. Hieatt and others, 
of Louisville, Ky., in behalf of Spanish War veterans’ legislation ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2449. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition signed by 34 citizens of 
Decatur County, Iowa, urging the Congress to enact legislation 
to increase the pensions now allowed to Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2450. By Mr. WASON: Petition of Melville Cardinal and 45 
other residents of Littleton, N. H., favoring House bill 2562, 
for the relief of veterans of the Spanish War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2451. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of G. I. Yocum and 51 
other citizens of Hamill, S. Dak., asking for the passage of 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
Spanish-American War survivors ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2452. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of the 
West Virginia State Federation of Labor, C. L, Jarrett, secre- 
tary-treasurer, resolutions adopted at twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention held at Grafton, W. Va., protesting against (1) competi- 
tion by the Government with the printing industry of the Nation 
in the printing of envelopes and (2) the sale of envelopes to 
consumers at a price, in its opinion, is unfair, causing consumers 
to question the correctness of the charges on other printed mat- 
ter; to the Committee on Labor. 

2453. Also, petition of the West Virginia State Federation of 
Labor, C. L. Jarrett, secretary-treasurer, resolutions adopted at 
twenty-sixth annual convention held at Grafton, W. Va., pro- 
testing against (1) competition by the Government with the 
printing industry of the Nation in the printing of envelopes, and 
(2) the sale of envelopes to consumers at a price that, in its 
opinion, is unfair, causing consumers to question the correctness 
of the charges on other printed matter; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2454. Also, petition of R. A. Landis, camp commander, and 
B. C. Radabaugh, adjutant, Buckhannon Camp, No. 12, United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Buckhannon, Upshur County, W. Va., 
urging Congress to favorably consider proposed legislation to 
grant a more equitable pension to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2455. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of citizens of Indiana, asking 
for legislation increasing the rates of pension for survivors of 
the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2456. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of citizens of Garrett 
County, Md., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the 
National Tribune in order that relief may be accorded to needy 
and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Torsbpar, January 7, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES (S, DOC. No. 61) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the National Academy of Sciences, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of the academy for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 

CLAIM OF BOARD OF UNDERWRITERS OF NEW YORK 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the claim of the Board of 
Underwriters of New York, together with his recommendation 
thereon, which, with the accompanying report, was referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 


OFFICERS DELINQUENT IN RENDERING ACCOUNTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report showing the officers of the 
Government who were delinquent in rendering or transmitting 
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their accounts to the proper offices in Washington during the 

fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, etc., which, with the accompany- 

ing report, was referred to the Committee on Claims, 
DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of papers or documents on 
the files of the General Accounting Office not needed in the 
transaction of public business and without any permanent value 
or historic interest, and asking for action looking toward their 
disposition, which was referred to a Joint Select Committee on 
the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr, Jones and Mr. OvER- 
MAN members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 181, line 13, the committee proposes 
to strike out “55 per cent” and to insert “60 per cent,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 1205. Woven fabrics in the piece, wholly or in chief value of 
silk, not specially provided for, 60 per cent ad valorem; if Jacquard- 
figured, 65 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think we had better have a 
quorum. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen oorge Kendrick Shortridge 
Ashurst Gille Keyes Simmons 
Bingham Glass Kin Smoot 

Black Glenn La Follette Steck 

Blaine Go McCulloch Steiwer 
Blease Gould McMaster Sullivan 
Borah Greene MeNary Swanson 
Brock Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harris Nye Townsend 
Capper Harrison Oddie Tydings 
Caraway Hastings Overman Vandenberg 
Copeland Hatfield Patterson Valcott 
Couzens Hawes Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Hebert Ransdell Watson 

Dill Heflin Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 

Fess Howell Robinson, Ind. 

Fletcher Johnson Sackett 

Frazier Jones Sheppard 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GotpsgorovcH] on account of ill- 
ness in his family. I ask that the announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. HEBERT. My colleague the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Mercatr] is absent from the Senate owing to ill- 
ness. I would like to have this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Sutra] is necessarily detained because of 
illness in his family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators bav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, some time ago I introduced 
a resolution requesting the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commis- 
sion to consider the question of placing a statue of Gen. R. E. 
Lee at the south end of the bridge and statues of Abraham Lin- 
coln and General Grant at the north end of the bridge, with a 
statue in the middle of the bridge representing the figures of 
two women clasping hands. If I had known of the plans for 
the bridge, I would not have introduced the resolution, because 
those plans as now proposed are going to make of the bridge 
one of the wonders of the world. 

I did not know the extent of the plans for the bridge until 
I received a letter from McKim, Mead & White, the architects. 
I do not believe that Senators know of the extent of the plans 
for the bridge. The bridge when completed will represent the 
very sentiment I had in mind, only in a more delicate and 
refined way than proposed by my resolution. I ask that the 
letter from McKim, Mead & White, the architects, be read from 
the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
New YORK, July 30, 1929. 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Senate Resolution 85. 
Lieut, Col. U. S. Grant, 3p, United States Army, 
Executive Officer, Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission, 
Navy Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: We have considered carefully the contents of the resolu- 
tion. We are heartily in accord with the general spirit of the recom- 
mendation, but we desire to call the attention of the commission to 
what has already been proposed by us, to commemorate and be “ sym- 
bolical of the firmly established union of the North and South,” which 
was the original idea as proposed by President Jackson. The bridge 
and the road therefrom leading to the cemetery run approximately 
east and west. In the middle of Columbia Island there is a plaza 
through which this road runs. This plaza is of ample dimensions, 
surrounded by a balustrade, on the main piers of which are reclining 
river and ocean gods of heroic dimensions, symbols of the waters bound- 
ing the Nation, the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the St. 
Lawrence system. In the northern portion of the plaza there is a 
great column, 166 feet bigh, approximately the same height as the 
Colonne de Juillet in Paris. This stands for the North and, as the 
drawings show, was to be decorated with bas reliefs and descriptions 
pertaining to the North. On the south end of the plaza is a correspond- 
ing column in the same height, with bas reliefs and descriptions per- 
taining to the South. These bas reliefs contain figures 14 feet in 
height, which offer ample chance for sculpture of heroic size. 

The features at the ends of the bridge have already been considered 
carefully by both your commission and ourselves and have met with the 
approval of the Art Commission. At the Washington end of the bridge 
it is proposed to place four equestrian statues, two at the entrance 
to the bridge representing War and Justice and two at the entrance to 
the road to Rock Creek Park representing Peace and the Arts. On the 
Virginia end of the bridge there are great pylons, on one of which it 
is proposed to engrave inscriptions relating to the North and on the 
other to the South. It would seem accordingly that the schemes pro- 
posed by us more than covered Senator OveRMAN’s interesting sugges- 
tion, being more important and comprebensive. 

Yours very truly, 
McKim, MEAD & WHITE. 


Mr, OVERMAN. I ask that a letter from U. S. Grant, 3d, 
executive officer of the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission, 
and a letter from Charles Moore, chairman of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 

ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 

Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
President of the United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Statuary and scheme of decoration; Senate Resolution No. 85. 


Sm: The Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission has given careful 
consideration to the recommendations contained in Senate Resolution 
No. 85 and bas sought the advice of its consulting architects, McKim, 
Mead & White, of New York, and of the National Commission of Fine 
Arts, with a view to ascertaining if the said suggestions are consistent 
with the design approved by law and whether they can still be incor- 
porated in the bridge project. 

Your attention is invited to the inclosed copies of their replies. The 
commission concurs in the opinions therein expressed by its architec- 
tural advisers. The commission is convinced that it would be inad- 
visable and incongruous with the approved design to depart from the 
impersonal character of the latter by introducing any statues of indi- 
viduals, however deserving they may appear of such commemoration, 
and that such action would only lead to further efforts in the future to 
perpetuate the memory of other individuals by statues or memorial 
tablets which would destroy the classic simplicity and severity of the 
project as now designed. Moreover, such important changes as are 
recommended in Senate Resolution No. 85 can not now be made without 
delaying completion of tbe project and materially adding to its cost. 

Attention is especially invited to the fact that the purpose of the said 
resolution seems to be adequately met by the design approved by the act 
of February 24, 1925, particularly in the treatment of Columbia Island. 
“The intersection of these two axes (that of the bridge and that of 
the island itself) has suggested a plaza with fitting architectural adorn- 
ment in a measure supplemental to the Lincoln Memorial across the 
river, and for this purpose two stately columns are proposed to be 
erected here, framing in but not interfering with the view of the Lincoln 
Memorial from the direction of the Lee Mansion. These columns 
symbolize the one the North and the other the South. They are sur- 
mounted by statues of Victory, the stylobates whence they rise offering 
surfaces suitable for decorations, bas-relief, and inscriptions. The col- 
umns are 166 feet high, or practically the same height as the Colonne 
de Juillet in Paris.” The axis of Columbia Island is to be marked by 
the recenthy authorized Mount Vernon Memorial Highway issuing from 
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the plaza to the south and the connection with the Lee Boulevard to the 
northward. 

The entire bridge itself seems clearly to fulfill the purpose described 
by Daniel Webster in his speech of July 4, 1851: “Before us is the 
broad and beautiful river, separating two of the original thirteen States, 
which a late President, a man of determined purpose and inflexible will, 
but patriotic heart, desired to span with arches of ever-enduring 
granite, symbolical of the firmly established union of the North and the 
South. That President was General Jackson.” It may be doubted 
whether it is desirable to give greater and perhaps too permanent 
emphasis to the civil contest which subsequently for a time threatened 
to destroy this Union. 

Very respectfully, 
U. S. Grant, 3d, 
Executive and Disbursing Officer. 


[The Commission of Fine Arts, Charles Moore, chairman] 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT BUILDING, 
Washington, July 2, 1929. 

DEAR COLONEL GRANT: The Commission of Fine Arts, at their meeting 
in New York City yesterday, gave careful consideration to your letter of 
June 24, transmitting for advice a copy of Senate Resolution No. 85, 
which asks the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission to advise as to 
the suggestion to place “at the north end of the bridge a heroic figure 
of Ulysses S. Grant, facing south, and at the south end of the bridge a 
heroic figure of Robert E. Lee, facing north, and in the center two fig- 
ures of women clasping hands, representing the North and South.” 

The commission respectfully call attention to the fact that the enrich- 
ment decided upon for the Arlington Memorial Bridge is not personal but 
symbolical, as in the case of the eagles, the fasces, and the buffalo heads. 
This idea will be further emphasized in the sculptural groups at the 
ends of the memorial bridge. 

The Grant memorial at the head of the Mall is the most important 
work of sculpture ever undertaken by the Government. In the develop- 
ment of the plan adopted by Congress this memorial will take its 
destined place dominating Union Square. A second memorial to General 
Grant therefore would seem inappropriate. 

The plan adopted by the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission 
already contains well-considered features typifying the North and the 
South. This plan when carried out will best attain the ends sought 
by the Senate resolution. Moreover, there are certain mechanical 
features of the Memorial Bridge connected with the draw span which 
make literal compliance impossible. 

For the Commission of Fine Arts: 

Very respectfully yours, 
CHARLES MOORE, Chairman, 
Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, 
Executive and Disbursing Officer, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission, 
: Washington, D. C. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. KEYES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Farm- 
ington, N. H., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WATSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Winchester, Ind., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DENEEN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Chicago, South Chicago, Berwyn, Galesburg, Oak Park, Sparta, 
Cicero, Saunemin, Chatsworth, and Cave-in-Rock, all in the 
State of Illinois, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hart- 
ford, Conn., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions of the boards of aldermen of 
the cities of New Haven and Waterbury, and the boards of 
selectmen of Bethel and Winsted, all in the State of Con- 
necticut, favoring the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by citizens of Yales- 
yille assembled at Christmas celebration, the Litchfield North 
Association of Congregational Ministers at Salisbury, the 


Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Church 
of Seymour, and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Naugatuck, all in the State of 
Connecticut, favoring the ratification by the United States of the 
proposed World Court protocol, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 
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REPORTS OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. BROCK: 

A bill (S. 2975) to extend the times of commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the French 
Broad River on Tennessee Highway No. 9 near the town of 
Bridgeport in Cocke County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2976) for the relief of Robert H, Leys; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: 

A bill (S. 2977) for the refund of estate tax erroneously col- 
lected; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2978) to change the name of Boulder Dam to 
“Hoover Dam”; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A bill (S. 2979) granting compensation to James Benjamin 
Kilbourn; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 2980) to authorize and direct he Comptroller 
General to allow certain expenditures in the War Department; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 2981) for the relief of George A. Hopper (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 2982) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
the use of a portion of Fort Ward in the State of Washington 
to the Washington Veterans’ Home Association of the Veterans 
of all Wars, for park purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2983) granting a pension to Ray Harris; 

A bill (S. 2984) granting a pension to Jonathan Rinehart; 

A bill (S. 2985) granting a pension to Thomas Rourke; 

A bill (S. 2986) granting a pension to Willie Ryan; and 

A bill (S. 2987) granting a pension to Hattie Smith; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 2988) for the relief of Albert A, Marquardt; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2989) granting compensation to Charles A. F. 
McIsaac; to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 2990) for the relief of John J. Martin; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. SWANSON: ; 
` A bill (S. 2991) for the relief of Capt. Arthur S. Bell, Officers 
Reserve Corps (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WATSON: f 

A bill (S. 2992) to provide for the return of unused premiums 
collected on policies issued on the lives of seamen during the 
World War; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S.-2993) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Magill (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2994) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Spooner (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 2995) te amend paragraph (1) of section 22 of the 
interstate commerce act, as amended, by providing for the carry- 
ing of members of the military or naval forces at reduced rates; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 3 

A bill (S. 2996) for the relief of Irvin Stump; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2997) granting a pension to Susie A. Adams; 

A bill (S. 2998) granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
Boots (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2999) granting a pension to Homer G. Frame (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3000) granting a pension to Mary E. Everett (with 
accompanying papers) ; and ! 

A bill (S. 3001) granting an increase of pension to Matilda 
M. Richardson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 
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By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 3002) granting an increase of pension to Emily 
Chapman (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3003) granting an increase of pension to Olie 
Hoskins (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3004) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the construction thereon of a Federal building at Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3005) for the relief of Brewster Agee; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 3006) granting a pension to Thomas Woods; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 3007) for the relief of Fred K. Johnson; 

A bill (S. 3008) for the relief of Patrick McDonough; and 

A bill (S. 3009) for the relief of William E. Trowbridge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 3010) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
and for other purposes,” approyed May 15, 1928; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

A bill (S. 3011) granting a pension to Cordelia J. McKinney; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 114) to authorize the return of 
flying pay drawn by certain officers; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSES (Mr. Vanpenserc in the chair): 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 115) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to Poland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTED MERCHANDISE 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a statement prepared by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association in reply to certain charges 
contained in the Senate committee print entitled “ Retail Prices 
of Imported Merchandise,” as to the huge profits claimed to 
have been made upon certain imported articles which were ex- 
hibited here in the Senate Chamber, 

The PRHSIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


FACTS PRESENTED BY THE NATIONAL RETAIL Dux GOODS ASSOCIATION IN 
REPLY TO CERTAIN CHARGES CONTAINED IN SENATE COMMITTEE PRINT 
“RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTED MERCHANDISE,” NOVEMBER 1, 1929 

(Submitted by the Tariff Committee of the National Retail Dry Goods 

Association, Philip Leboutillier, chairman) 

Senate committee print entitled “ Retail Prices of Imported Merchan- 
dise, Printed for the Use of the Committee on Finance, November 1, 
1929,” having come to our attention, the tariff committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association which has been following closely 
the pending tariff bill in its various stages in the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, and which is charged by the association with the 
duty of seeing that the great body of retail merchants whom it repre- 
sents shall not be exposed to undeserved criticism or charged with 
conduct or practices of an unethical character, feels that this publica- 
tion, both by direct statement and by implication, is so unfair and 
misleading that it demands our emphatic protest. 

We pointed out in a brief filed with the House Ways and Means 
Committee, February, 1929; in a second brief submitted to the Finance 
Committee of the Senate and supported by oral testimony on June 12, 
1929; and in a third brief submitted to each member of the Finance 
Committee in September, accompanied by a special letter, the reasons 
for the interest of this association and its members in tariff legislation, 
to the end that the prosperity of the country may be maintained and 
the welfare of industry and labor may be safeguarded. We pointed out 
and proved in these briefs that the association is in favor of a fair 
protective tariff bill and that it has no interest in such legislation 
further than that its members may be permitted to conduct a legitimate 
business in accordance with the highest principles of business ethics 
and in response to the continued demand of thelr customers for a wide 
variety of goods. 

We pointed out that the association believes that such goods as its 
members import or buy from importers have not only not interfered 
with the development of the manufacturing industries of this country 
but that these goods have often proved helpful by serving as models 
for the production of similar goods in this country. We have proven 
that our members’ interest in the merchandising of imported goods is 
only a minor one so far as yolume of sales and profits are concerned; 
that of the total volume of over $4,000,000,000 worth of goods sold In 
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1928 in the 2,500 stores represented in the membership of this associa- 
tion less thin 5 per cent were of foreign origin. Moreover, there 
has been no increase in this percentage; it has remained fairly constant 
over the past 10 years. 

We therefore feel that it is preeminently unfair and unjust to convey 
to the public mind the impression that the retail stores of this country 
are interested in breaking down the tariff wall or that they are making 
undue and unnecessary profits on the sale of goods produced abroad 
at prices so low that our domestic producers can not compete with 
them. Such implication is entirely untrue. 

We feel that the list of exhibits in the publication above referred to 
tends to accomplish these purposes whether that was the intention or 
not. We can hardly believe that it was the intention of the United 
States Government, or any branch thereof, to cast reflections upon an 
industry which employs over 5,000,000 of its citizens, and which, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, professor of 
marketing at Columbia University, represents an annual sales volume 
of $41,000,000,000. 

We are sure that our fears are not unwarranted in this regard when 
we hear Mémbers of the Senate referring to this pamphlet and these 
exhibits, as Senator Norris did on November 9, when he said: “It is 
quite apparent from the articles on exhibition in Mr. Grunpy's 
‘Piggly Wiggly store’ here that some enormous and unconscionable 
profits are being made at the expense of the consumers of the United 
States.” 

We realize that this exhibit and these implications are not entirely 
new, A similar publication was brought out in 1922, and it called forth 
from us at that time a protest supported by a large number of affidavits 
from the members of our association in whose stores the articles in the 
exhibit were purchased, which completely disproved the charges made at 
that time. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 19, 1922.) Senator 
Nongis in his recent speech called attention to the fact that this method 
of instructing the public is not new. He said: This is no exception; 
it has been so in the case of other tariff bills; it has been so all the 
time; but it seems to me that such a condition occurs when the impor- 
ters of articles have an understanding, or at least a gentlemen's agree- 
ment, with those who manufacture the same articles in the United 
States, if they are manufactured here, for in no other way could the 
prices be raised to the enormous levels to which they are raised, and 
involving the tremendous profits which are derived.” It is perfectly 
apparent from this statement that Senator Norats believes that retailers 
are not only making enormous profits but that they are in an unholy 
alliance with manufacturers of domestic products to enhance to an 
unconscionable degree the prices which our people must-pay for the goods 
that they purchase in the stores. If this impression should be conveyed 
to the general public, as it apparently has been to Members of Congress, 
it is an indictment of our industry, so serious, in fact, so monstrous, that 
we feel it necessary to protest against it with all of our force. 

One hundred and three articles are included in this list as exhibits. 
We feel that this list of articles is not truly representative of the coun- 
tries from which we receive imports, and it is not fairly proportioned 
to the classes of goods that are imported. This statement seems to be 
borne out by the following tabulation. It will be noted in this tabula- 
tion that 19 countries are represented and that 93 other countries or 
dependencies from which we obtain three-fifths of our imports are not 
included at all. It will be noted further that of the 19 countries in- 
cluded, some are overrepresented and others are underrepresented. For 
example, 40 per cent of the articles in the exhibit were from Germany 
and 20 per cent from France, whereas only 9 per cent were imported 
from Great Britain and only 2 per cent from Japan, from which coun- 
tries we purchase by far the largest quantities of goods. 
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This list of articles to be fairly representative should have been 
selected with due regard to proportionality among the countries of 
origin, and also among the classes of commodities included in our im- 
port trade. It is even less satisfactory in this latter respect than it is 
in the former. 

By reference to the paragraphs in the tariff bill of 1922 we find 
that 11 articles come under tariff Schedule 1—chemicals, oils, and 
paints—and represent 6 out of the 93 paragraphs in that schedule. 
Who will contend, for example, that castile soap, clock oil, a fountain 
pen, and a few drugs adequately represent this great industry? 

Tariff Schedule 2—earths, earthenware; and glassware—is repre- 
sented by 7 articles included-in. paragraphs out of the total of 38 
in that schedule. 

Tariff Schedules 4, 5, 7, and 8 are barely represented in this list, 
though these schedules, covering wood, sugar, agricultural products, and 
beverages, represent some of the most important classes of goods so far 
as our imports as well as our domestic production are concerned. One 
great schedule, that of silk and silk goods, has no representation in 
this list, whereas, at the other extreme, we find tariff Schedule 14— 
sundries—is represented by 37 articles contained in 14 out of the 60 
paragraphs of that schedule. - This tariff schedule is a mere receptacle 
for odds and ends which do not fit elsewhere, and the list of articles 
indicates the heterogeneous and unimportant character of the mer- 
chandise included under it. 

The unrepresentative character of this list of 103 articles is even 
more strikingly shown by comparing them with the great classes of 
commodities which are really important, both as imports and as 
fundamental industries, among our domestic manufactures. It will be 
seen by reference to the table above that the total imports of this 
country for the year ended June 30, 1929, amounted in round numbers 
to $4,291,000,000. It is difficult to identify tariff schedules in the 
classification adopted by the Department of Commerce in preparing 
statistics of imports in the matter of detailed articles, but in a large 
way it is possible to identify and locate the 103 articles in this lst 
and allocate them to their proper place in the classification of imports. 

The following tabular statement has been set up in the sequence of 
the tariff schedules in the aet of 1922 rather than in the order in which 
the statistics of imports appear in the reports of the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

Particular attention is called to the silk schedule. It will be noted 
that while approximately $450,000,000 worth of goods of this classifi- 
cation were imported, not a single item is found in the list of 103 
articles in the Senate exhibit. 

Tarif Schedule 10—flax, hemp, and jute—representing approximately 
$150,000,000 worth of imports, is represented by three items, two of 
which are of a highly specialized character. 

Schedule 11—wool—with $166,000,000 worth of imports, is repre 
sented by only four articles, and Schedule 13—papers and books—with 
$172,000,000, is represented by only four items, one of which is a 
paper hat. 

Tariff Schedule 6—tobacco and manufactures—with imports of $172,- 
000,000, is not represented at all, while Schedule 3—metals and manu- 
factures—is represented by 17 articles; but can it be said that it was 
anything more than a waste of time to trace minute packages of chair 
nails, thumb tacks, metal buttons, safety pins, etc., from the retail 
stores through the customs, and can such a list of insignificant com- 
modities truly represent a group of imports where the amount involved 
is over $400,000,000? 

Contrast with this inadequate representation the extremely full repre- 
sentation of Schedule 14—sundries—which accounts for 37 out of the 
103 exhibits in the Senate list and which contribute to the total of our 
imports a little over 1 per cent, or $47,000,000 in round numbers. 


United States imports for year ending June $0, 1929* 


25 
888 


3 


ESB FBR 


2888338888282 


3 
Sin 22 DD nme Sa 


85 


8 
3 


1 Based on rset ya amn 8 ol Foreign Commerce, June, 1929, published by the 
U. S. rtment 
Due to the incomparability ‘of ihc in ego Commerce tables and the tariff 


schedules, these figures are jpproximate. ‘or example, a considerable number 
Sf articles in the bes list Gchedulg 15) are included In 0 schedules on this table. 
Not represented. 
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We feel that the statistics presented above are sufficient proof to any 
fair-minded person that this list of 103 articles is unrepresentative; as 
regards the countries from which we obtain imports, the tariff schedules, 
and the great classes of staple goods which are included in our import 
trade as shown in the statistics of the United States Department of 
Commerce, We claim further that this list is not merely unrepresenta- 
tive but misrepresentative of our import trade and of the business con- 
ducted by the great retail-store industry of the United States. The list 
could hardly have been worse if it had been deliberately chosen to mis- 
represent rather than to represent the import and tariff situation. 
There is no explanation of how the selections were made. But it is 
strange that no article is included upon which the alleged mark-up is 
less than 136 per cent when it is well known that the average mark-up 
in retail trade is approximately 33 per cent of the sales price. This 
figure has been repeatedly found and published in the extensive investi- 
gations conducted by the Bureau of Business Research of Harvard 
University and bas never been successfully challenged. 

Serious as these defects are, we do not regard them as the worst 
aspect of this matter from the point of view of the injury which may be 
inflicted upon our members and the entire retail business of the country 
by the implication that exorbitant and unconscionable profits are being 
made at the expense of the consumer. We have pointed out that this 
charge against the retailers of the country is not a new one. It was 
made in connection with a similar list of commodities prepared for the 
United States Senate in 1922, and we had occasion to express our 
serious dissent at that time, when we said: 

“As n matter of fact and record, the absurdity of the charge of 
profiteering by department stores has been thoroughly established by 
the investigations of several Government and independent agencies. 

“First. By the United States Department of Justice, which completed 
in 1920, under the Lever Act, a searching investigation of retail stores 
handling both domestic and import merchandise, with the result that 
out of the thousands of stores investigated practically no cases of 
profiteering were found. 

“Second. By the Bureau of Business Research of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration of Harvard University, from whose report we 
quote: Profit and loss statements for the year 1920 were obtained from 
805 stores located in 39 States, with aggregate net sales of $535,193,000, 
varying per store from $71,000 to $29,000,000. The average net profit 
was shown to be 1.8 per cent of sales.’ 

“Third. By the Joint Congressional Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry, appointed to investigate the prices of food, clothing, ete., for the 
purpose of finding out whether profiteering was going on or whether the 
spread between the cost of producing and what consumers had to pay 
was due to other causes. 

Hon. Sydney Anderson, the very able chairman of that commission, 
completed and published its report last July, in which we find these 
words: ‘Retail dry-goods profits are found to have averaged 5.4 per 
cent for the 9-year period from 1918 to 1921. From this profit must 
be deducted such items as shortage in inventory, value of merchandise, 
Federal taxes, and stock-moving reductions in response to price decline 
or movement of stock accumulation.’ Such deductions would certainly 
bring the true net-profit figures to less than 4 per cent, which is in sharp 
and conclusive contradiction to the general and prejudiced ee of 
excess profit conveyed by the figures of your exhibit.” 

What we said at that time is as true to-day as it was seven years 
ago. This is fully confirmed by the following figures taken from the 
annual reports on Operating Expenses of Department Stores and De- 
partmentized Specialty Stores, published by the Bureau of Business 
Research of Harvard University. 


Net profit 


Stores with sales of less than $1,000,000. 
Stores with sales of over $1,000,000__... 


t Loss. 


It seems to us that these figures speak for themselves and ought to 
be a conclusive refutation of the charge of exorbitant profits against the 
retail business of the country. 

Further the exhibit represents types of goods which are extremely 
expensive to handle, whether produced at home or abroad. Many of 
the articles are toys or trinkets for which the demand is highly sea- 
sonal or sporadic and the amount of sales in any one store insignificant 
in volume. Other articles are fragile and the loss through breakage is 
excessive both in transit overseas and in delivery to customers. Some, 
like repair parts for musical instruments, have an extremely limited 
market and are handled at a monetary loss, though they must be car- 
ried by dealers in order that they may fully serve even the infrequent 
needs of their customers. 

A considerable number of these articles are objects of art with a very 
slow turnover. These occupy highly expensive display space in the 
stores and shops that handle them. They are also subject to heavy loss 
through breakage, marring, or Sr by reason of the sudden 
changes in public taste. 
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Many items in the list are so insignificant in unit value and are sold 
in such small quantities that the expense of buying, pricing, marking, 
selling, and accounting for them is far greater than the original cost of 
the goods. It is weil known that small wares and notions are handled 
at a loss and are carried only for service purposes by every large store 
that stocks and sells them. 

Furthermore the appendant affidavits show that the percentages of 
gross profit estimated in the Senate committee print, Retail Prices of 
Imported Merchandise, are erroneous because based on the assumption 
that each article in question was imported direct by the retall stores, 
whereas the affidavits prove that all but six of these articles were pur- 
chased {n this country from importing wholesalers. The injustice of 
printing such a pamphlet without previously establishing the facts is 
too apparent to require further comment. 

Appended hereto are affidavits executed by the members of our asso- 
ciation from whom articles in this list were purchased. These affidavits 
speak for themselves and merit individual examination. With six ex- 
ceptions these goods were not imported directly by the merchants who 
sold them, but were bought from wholesale or importing houses. This 
Indicates two things—first, that these goods are of a character which 
even the stores which maintain buying agencies or representatives 
abroad could not afford to buy and import directly because of the exces- 
sive expense of picking up and shipping such unusual and insignificant 
merchandise. In other words, importations must be in bulk, and even 
when such goods are bought in bulk the expenses of buying and handling 
are excessive. They indicate, secondly, that two or more expense over- 
heads and mark-ups for profit are included in the spread between the 
landed cost and the final retail price. 

PHIL Le Bouriirme, 
Chairman Tarif’ Committee National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 
January 7, 1920. 


Exurerr A 


AFFIDAVIT 1 
Strats or New YORK, 
County of New York, s8: 

Oswald W. Knauth, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I am an 
executive vice president of R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.). 

I have examined the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 5317 to 5323, in- 
clusive, in which is noted a List of articles exhibited on floor of Senate, 
pursuant to the request of majority members of the Finance Committee, 
showing foreign and landed valuations of imported merchandise, retail 
selling price in the United States, and the percentage of difference,” pre- 
pared by the United States appraiser, port of New York, October, 1929. 

Referring particularly to Exhibit 100, under such list, showing the 
valuation, landed cost, etc., of Apollinaris alleged to have been purchased 
from R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.), in New York City on October 22, 1929, 
I have thoroughly investigated the selling price, the actual cost, and the 
amount added to the cost in establishing the selling price of the within- 
described article. In my said investigation, I have been informed by the 
manager of the grocery department of R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.), as 
follows : 

“That merchandise as within described was not imported by R. H. 
Macy & Co. (Inc.), but was purchased by R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.), in 
the United States from importers; that the original cost to R. H. Macy 
& Co. (Inc.) of the within-described merchandise was not 50.1194, as 
stated in said Exhibit 100, but was $0.288; that it was necessary to take 
a reduction of 1 per cent of the original cost because of breakage and 
other causes incidental to the sale of bottled goods; that the true per- 
centage by which the retail price exceeds the cost to R. H. Macy & Co. 
(Inc.) is not as stated in said Exhibit 100, but is arrived at as follows: 

„Original cost, $02880 and not $0.1194, as stated in said Exhibit 100. 

Reduction, $0.0029. 

“True cost, $0.2909 instead of 80.1194, as shown in said Exhibit 100. 

“ Selling price, $0.39. 

“True gross profit or mark-on, $0.0991. 

“Per cent of true gross profit or mark-on to the cost is 34.06 per cent 
and not 227 per cent, as stated in said Exhibit 100,” 

Osward W. KNAUTH. 

Sworn to before me this 29th day of November, 1929. 

LSxAL. J WILLIAM J. O'DONNELL, 

Notary Public. 

Bronx County clerk’s No. 54. Bronx County register’s No. 3051. 
New York County clerk’s No. 300. New York County register’s No. 
0-197. Commission expires March 30, 1930, 

AFFIDAVIT 2 
STATE or New YORK, 
County of New York, 88: 

Oswald W. Knauth, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I am an 
executive vice president of R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.). 

I have examined the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, pages 5317 to 5323, in- 
clusive, in which is noted a “ List of articles exhibited on floor of Senate, 
pursuant to the request of majority members of the Finance Committee, 
showing foreign and landed valuations of imported merchandise, retail 
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selling price in the United States, and the percentage of difference,” pre- 
pared hy the United States appraiser, port of New York, October, 1929. 

Referring particularly to Exhibit 59, under such list, showing the 
valuation, landed cost, été, of appliquéd bridge set (linen), alleged to 
have been purchased from R. H. Macy & Co. (Ine), in New York City 
on October 15, 1929, 1 have thoroughly investigated the selling price, 
the actual cost, and the amount added to the cost In establishing the 
selling price of the within-described article. 

In my sald investigation, I hive been informed by the manager of the 
linen department of R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.), as follows: 

“That merchandise as within described was not imported by R. H. 
Macy & Co. (Inc.), but was purchased by R. H, Macy & Co, (Inc.) in 
the United States, from importers; that the said merchandise alleged to 
have been purchased at R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) was part of a group 
purchnsed at three different costs to Macy; that there are no means of 
determining which of the three costs to Macy applied to the article 
alleged to have been purchased; that, therefore, all of the three costs are 
listed as follows: 

“The true cost to R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) of the within-described 
merchandise was not $2.92, as stated in said Exhibit 59, but was from 
Importer I, $5.25; from Importer II A, $4.45; from Importer II B. $3.85. 

“The true percentage by which the retnil price of the within described 
merchandise exceeds the cost to R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) is not as 
stated in said Exhibit 59, but is arrived at as follows: 

“Importer I: Cost, $5.25, instead of $2.92 ns stated in said exhibit; 
Selling price, $6.94; gross profit or mark on, $1.69; per cent of gross 
profit or mark on to cost 82.19 per cent and not 138 per cent as stated 
in Exhibit 59. 

* Importer II A: Cost, $4.45; selling price, $6.94; gross profit or 
mark-on in dollars, $2.49; per cent of gross profit or mark-on to cost 
55.97 per cent and not 188 per cent as stated in Exhibit 59. 

“Importer II B: Cost, $3.85; selling price, 86.94; gross profit or 
mark-on in dollars, $3.00; per cent of gross profit or mark-on to cost 
80.26 per cent and not 188 per cent, as stated tn Exhibit 59.“ 

Oswanp W. KNaurn. 

Sworn to before me this 29th day of November, 1929. 

[5841] WitLiast J. O'DONNELL, 

Notary Public. 

Bronx County clerk's No. 54, Bronx County register’s No, 3051 
New York County clerk's No. 300, New York County register's No. 0-197. 
Commission expires March 30, 1930. 

AFFIDAVIT 8 
State or New YORK, 
County of New York, sa: 

Oswald W. Kimuth, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I am an 
executive vice president of R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.). 

I have examined the ConarussionaL RECORD, pages 5317 to 5323, 
inclusive, in which Is noted a “list of article exhibited on floor of Sen- 
ate, pursuant to the request of majority members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, showing foreign and landed valuations of imported merchan- 
dise, retail selling price in the United States, and the percentage of 
difference,” prepared by the United States appraiser, port of New 
York, October, 1929. 

Referring particularly to Exhibit 31, under such list, showing the 
valuation, landed cost, ete., of steamer rog (Meldrum) alleged to have 
been purchased from R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) In New York City on 
October 1, 1929, I have thoroughly investigated the selling price, the 
Actual cost, and the amount added to the cost in establishing the sell- 
Ing price of the within-deseribed article, 

In my sid investigation I haye been Informed by the manager of 
the blanket department of R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) as follows: 

“That the merchandise as within described was not imported by R. 
H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) but was purchased by R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) 
in the United States, from importers; that the true cost to R, H. Macy 
& Co. (Ine.) of the within-deseribed merchandise was not $6.32 as 
stated in said Exhibit 31, but was $9.70 net; that the true percentage 
by which the retail price exceeds the cost to R. H. Macy & Co, (Inc.) 
is not as stated in said Exhibit 31 but is arrived at as follows: 

“ Cost, $9.70 instead of $6.32, as stated in said Exhibit 81. 

“ Selling price, $14.89. 

„Gross profit or mark-on, $5.19. 

“Yer cent of gross profit or mark-on to cost 53.5 per cent and not 
130 per cent, as stated in said Exhibit 31." 

Oswald W. KNaurn. 

Sworn to before me this 20th day of November, 1929. 

[sear] WILLtAM J. O'DONNELL, 

J Notary Public. 

Bronx County clerk's No. 54, Bronx County register’s No. 8051, 
New York County clerk's No. 300, New Vork County register's No. 0-197. 
Commission expires March $0, 1930. 

AFFIDAVIT 4 
Srare or New Tonk, 
County of New York, #8: 

Oswald W. Knauth, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I am an 
executive vier presideut of R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.). 
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I have examined the CONGRESSIONAL Record, pages 5817 to 5323, 
Inclusive, In which is noted a “List of articles exhibited on floor of 
Senate, pursuant to the request of majority members of the Finance 
Committee, showing foreign and landed valuations of imported mer- 
chandise, retail selling price in the United States, and the percentage 
of difference,” prepared by the United States appralser, port of New 
York, October, 1929. 

Referring particularly to Exhibit 87, under such list, showing the 
valuation, landed cost, ete., of wooden weather set alleged to have been 
purchased from R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) in New York City on October 
16, 1929, I have thoronghly investigated the selling price, the actual 
cost and the amount added to the cost In establishing the selling price 
of the within-described article. 

In my said investigation I have been informed by the manager of the 
optical depariment of R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) as follows: 

“That merchandise as within described was not imported by R. H. 
Macy & Co. (Inc.), but was purchased by R. H, Macy & Co, (Inc.) in 
the United States from importers; that the original cost to R. H. 
Macy & Co. (Inc.) of the within-described merchandise was not $1.40, 
as stated in said Exhibit 87, but was 84; that it was necessary to 
take a reduction of 1½ per cent of the selling price because of break- 
age and other enuses incidental to the sale of glassware; that the 
true percentage by which the retail price excetils the cost to R. II. 
Macy & Co. (Ine.) is not as stated in sald Exhibit 87 but is arrived at 
as follows: 

“Original cost to R. II. Macy & Co. (Inc.), $4, and not $1.40 as 
stated In said Exhibit 87. 

“ Reduction, minus 80.1191 of selling price. 

“True cost, 84.1191 instend of $1.40 as shown in said Exhibit 87. 

Solling price, $7.94, 

“Gross profit or true mark-on, 92.70 per cent Instead of 467 per 
cent as stated in said Exhibit 87.” 

OS wald W. KNAUOTH. 

Sworn to before me this 29th day of November, 1929. 

[seak] Winns J. O'DONNELL, 

‘ Notary Public. 

Bronx County clerk's No. 54. Bronx County register’s No. 3051, 
New York County clerk's No. 300, New York County register's No. 
0-197. Commission expires March 30, 1030. 

AFFIDAVIT 5 
Srarn or New York, 
County of New York, ss: 

Oswald W. Knauth, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I am an 
executive vice president of R. H. Macy & Co. (Ine.). 

I have examined the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 5317 to 5323, 
inclusive, in which is noted a List of articles exhibited on floor of 
Senate, pursuant to the request of majority members of the Finance 
Committee, showing foreign and landed valuations of imported mer- 
chandise, retail selling price in the United States, and percentage of 
difference,” prepared by the United States appraiser, port af New York, 
October, 1920. 

Referring particularly to Exhibit 24, under such list, showing the 
valuation, landed cost, etc, of castile soap (Yaritu) (16 cakes) 
alleged to have been purchased from R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) in New 
York City on October 15, 1929, I have thoroughly investigated the 
selling price, the actual cost, and the amount added to the cost in 
establishing the selling price of the within-deseribed article. In my 
said investigation I have been informed by the manager of the drug 
department of R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) as follows: 

“That merchandise as within described was not imported by R. II. 
Macy & Co. (Ine.) but was purchased by R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) in the 
United States from Importers; that the true cost to R. H. Macy & Co, 
(Inc.) of the within-described merchandise was not $0.02, as stated in 
siid Exhibit 24, but was 81.20; that the true percentage by which the 
retail price excecds the cost to R. H. Macy & Co. (Inc.) is not as 
stated In said Exhibit 24 but fs arrived at as follows: 

“Cost $1.90 Instead of $0.92, as shown in said Exhibit 24. 

„Selling price, $2.34. 

“ Gross profit or mark-on, $1,14. 

“Per cent of gross profit or mark-on to cost 95 per cont and not 
150 per cent as stated in snid Exhibit 24." 

OswaLp W, RNAUTRH. 

Sworn to before me this 29th day of November, 1929. 

[SAL] Witriam J. O'DONNELL, 

Notary Public, 

Bronx County clerk’s No. 64. Bronx County register’s No. 3051. New 
York County clerk's No. 300. New York County register’s No. 0-197. 
Commission expires March 80, 1930. 


Exnimtr B 
Mr. C. P, Perrie being duly sworn, deposes and says: That he is 
president of James MeCreery & Co., a department store, located at 
5 West Thirty-fourth Strect, in the city of New York. That he has 
examined a pamphiet entitled “ Retail Prices of Imported Merchandise,” 
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in which he has noted as Exhibit 30 therein, among others, photograph 
of nn artificial flower, alleged to have been purchased by James McCreery 
& Co. in France and imported into the United States by James McCreery 
& Co., under which photograph Is set forth what is alleged to be the 
foreign and landed value of said artificial flower, the retail selling price, 
by suid James McCreery & Co., and the percentage of difference, all pur- 
porting to have been prepared by the United States appraiser for the 
port of New York, pursuant to request of the majority members of the 
Finance Committee of the United States Sennte. 

Referring particularly to Exhibit 30 in sald pamphlet, showing the 
alleged valuation, landed cost, etc, of ssid artificial flower, alleged to 
have been purchased from said James McCreery & Co., in the city of 
New York, on October 3, 1929, aiflant states that he has thoroughly 
Investigated the selling price, the actual cost, and the amount added to 
the cost in establishing the selling price of the within-described article, 
and states the facts to he as follows: That said artificial flower, shown 
as Exbibit 30 in said pamphlet, was not imported by James McCreery 
& Co but was purchased by James McCrecry & Co. in the United States, 
from importers; that the original cost to sall James MeCreery & Co, 
of silid artificial flower was not $0.105 nor $0.2125 as stated in sald 
Exhibit 30, but cost to James McCrecry & Co. was from $0.33% to 
$0.40, That the amount received by James McCreery & Co. was 65 
cents. That the true percentage by which the retail price exceeds the 
cost to James McCreery & Co. is not as stated in sald Exhibit 30, but 
is arrived at as follows; Original cost $0.3834%% to $0.40 and not either 
$0.105 nor 50.2128 as stated in said Exhibit 30. Selling price, 65 
cents; true gross profit or mark-on is $0.25 to 80.3167 

Per cent of true gross profit or mark-on to the cost is 60 to 05 per 
cent and not 206 per cent as stated in said Exhibit 30. 

Referring niso to Exhibit 13 in said pamphlet, showing the alleged 
valuation, landed cost, etc., of Alençon lace, alleged to have been pur- 
chased from said James McCreery & Co., In the city of New York, on 
October 14, 1929, affiant states that he has thoroughly investigated the 
selling price, the actual cost, and the amount added to the cost in estab- 
lishing the selling price of the within-described article, and states the 
facts to be as follows: That said Alençon lace, shown as Exhibit 13 in 
said pamphlet, was not imported by James McCreery & Co., but was pur- 
chased by James McCreery & Co. in the United States from an importer ; 
that the original cost to said James McCreery & Co. of said Alencon lace 
was not $1.25 nor $2.50 per yard as stated in said Exhibit 13, but cost 
to James McCreery & Co. was $5.25 per yard. That the amount received 
by James McCreery & Co. was $9.50 per yard. That the true percentuge 
by which the retail price exceeds the cost to James McCreery & Co. is 
not as stated in said Exhibit 13, but is arrived at as follows: 

Original cost $5.25 per yard and not either $1.25 nor $2.50 per 
yard as stated in said Exhibit 13. Selling price $9.50 per yard, true 
gross profit or mark-on Is 84.25. 

Per cent of true gross profit or mark-on to the cost is 80 per cent 
and not 280 per cent as stated in said Exhibit 13. 

Referring also to Exhibit 83, in said pamphlet, showlng the alleged 
valuation, landed cost, efc., of 36-inch linen theatrical gauze, alleged 
to have been purchased from said James MeCreery & Co. in the 
city of New York on October 15, 1929, afflant states that he has 
thoroughly investigated the selling price, the actual cost, and the 
amount added to the cost in establishing the selling price of the within- 
described article, and states the facts to be as follows: 

That sald 36-inch linen theatrical gauze, shown as Exhibit 83 in 
sald pamphlet, was not imported by James McCreery & Co., but was 
purchased by James McCreery & Co, in the United States, from im- 
porters; that the original cost to sald James MecCrecry & Co. of said 
36-inch linen theatrical gauze was not 50.0989 nor 50.1370 per yard 
as stͤled in sald Exhibit 83, but cost to James McCrecry & Co. was 
$0.21 and $0.22 per yard. That the amount received by James Me- 
Creery & Co, was 35 cents per yard. That the true percentage by 
which the retail price exceeds the coat to James MeCreery. & Co, is 
not as «tated in said Exhibit 83, but is arrived at us follows: 

Original cost $0.21 and $0.22 per yard and not either 50.0989 nor 
SO. 170 as stated in said Exhibit 83. Selling price 35 cents, true 
gross profit, or mark-on is $0.13 and 80.14. 

Per cent of true gross profit or murk-on to the cost is 6 and 
66 per cent and not 155 per cent as stated in said Exhibit 83, 

C. P. PERRIS. 
Country or New Youre, 
State of New York, se: 

On this 9th day of December, 1929, before me personally came C. P. 
Perrie to me known and known to me to be the Individual described 
in and who executed the foregoing instrument and he acknowledged 
to me that he executed the same. 

[Sean] Wa. J. C. GULLIVER, 

Notary Public. 

New York County No. 274. New York County register's No. 0-386. 

Commission expires March 30, 1930. 


Exutarr C 


I, B. Earl Puckett, do solemnly and truly swear that I am vice 
president and treasurer of Frederick Loeser & Co. (Inc.), Brooklyn, 
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and that the only colored linen damask sets offered for sale by us on 
October 15 for $59 consisted of two sets purchased from Gribbon Co. 
(Inc.), 59-61 White Street, New York City, N. Y., on September 19, 
1928, at a cost price to us of $34.50 each. This merchandise fs of the 
novelty type and normally results in a slow turnover and oxccssive 
mark-down losses in its disposal, 
B. EARL PUCKETT, 
Sworn to before me this 16th day of November, 1929. 
[5EAL.] Hxnnznr A. SMITH, 
Notary Public, Queens County. 
Queens County clerk's No. 2246. Certificate filed in Kings County. 
Kings County clerk's No. 329. Kings County register’s No. 496. 
Commission expires March 30, 1980. 


ExnInTIT D 


Mr. Solomon Starr, being duly sworn, says he is of lawful age and 
treasurer of Oppenheim, Collins Co., Thirty-fourth Street, in the city of 
New York; that his attention bas been called to the “List of articles 
exhibited on the floor of the Senate, pursuant to request of majority 
iuembers of Finance Committee, showing foreign aud landod valuation 
of imported merchandise, retail selling price in the United States, and 
the percentage of difference," said list appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor November 7, 1929. Exhibit 29 in this list refers to a rhinestone 
evening bag purchased at Oppenheim, Collins Co. and reads as follows: 

EXHIBIT NO, 29 
Rhinestone evening bag 


Country of origin, Czechoslovakia, 

Value in nag of ortgin 

Rate of duty, 55 23 cent; paragraph 218. 

Expenses melden to importation (duty, transportation, insur- 
III T:. a Oe 1.49 

Landed cost ju the United States 3. 68 


52. 19 


—U— ————— 


Retail piee in the United States es 9. 75 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 165 ence 
Article purchased from Oppenheim, Coitins Co., ute York. City, on 
October 11, 1929, 


Affinnt states that this bag was purchased from Metro Bag Co., 39 
West Thirty-second Street, New York City, and the cost to Oppenhetm, 
Collins & Co. was $6. It was retailed at $9.75. 

SOLOMON Srann. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of November, 1929. 

[sRaL.] W. F. Powsut, 

Notary Public. 
New York County, No. 384. New York County, register No, 0-254. 
Commission expires March 80, 1930, 
Exiit E 
Jamus A, Huann & Son, 
New York, November 30, 1929, 

This is to certify that scrub cloth designated as Exhibit No. 12, as 
recorded in CONGRESSIONAL Recoap, page 5318, was not imported by 
James A, Henrn & Son- (Iue.) but was purchased from John Ritzen- 
thaler at a cost to us of $2.80 per dozen. 

Jamis A. Hearn & Son (INC.). 

Purston P, Roorns, 

Vice President. 
Ross APPEL, 
Notary Public, New York County. 

Clerk's No. 96. Register’s No, 0-40. Commission expires March 30, 
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Exit F 
STATE or New YORK, 
County of New York, 88: 

William E. Speers, being duly sworn, says that he is. vice chairman 
and treasurer of James McCutcheon & Co., at Forty-ninth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, in the city of New York; that his attention bas been 
called to the “List of articles exhibited on the floor of the Senate, pur- 
suant to request of majority members of Finance Committee, showing 
foreign and landed valuation of imported merchaniiae, retall selling 
price in the United States, and the percentage of difference,” said: list 
appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD November T, 1929. Exhibit 90 
in the list refers to an article purchased at James McCutcheon & Co. 
and reads as follows: 

EXHIBIT NO. 96 
Clolssoné tray 


Country of origin, China. 

Bee OUR gee al! oh . ie E 

Rate of duty, Gi ‘3 cent; paragraph 399. 

Expenses eres to importation (duty. transportation, in- 
uru bee, ot.) ͥ —=: : — 

Landed cost in United States 


Retail rice in the United Statess-—-2—.—- 12 ooo 1.00 
Retull price exceeds the landed cost by 220 per cent. 

See eS from James McCutcheon & Co.. New York City, on 
tober 2 


The facta relative to the tray referred to in the aforesaid exhibit are 
that the trays were invoiced to us on August 9, 1920, by George Robin- 
son, of Yokohama, Japan, and cost us landed $0,381. 
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The affiant further states that the store offers for sale three sizes of 
trays, which retail at $0.75, $1, and $1.75. That the landed cost of 
these trays to the store was $0.344, 80.381, and $0.753, respectively, 
giving an average cost mark-up of 137 per cent. 

Nothing has been added to the above figures to compensate us for the 
buying commission paid to the agent who purchased these goods for us. 
This is a very important expense, however, and will increase the cost 
prices quoted above. 

If we had not taken the trouble to buy these goods direct, we would 
have had to purchase them from an importing wholesaler at a very 
much higher price than they cost us to import direct, and we would 
have sold them to our customers at the same price that we are selling 
them at to-day. The only difference would be that we would have a 
smaller mark-up and the wholesaler would have his mark-up. 

Wu. E. SPEERS. 

Sworn to before me this 21st day of November, 1929. 

[SBAL.] MyrTUS R. SPICER, 

Notary Public, Kings County, No. 741. 

Certificate filed in New York County, No. 165. New York County 

register No. 18216. Commission expires March 30, 1931. 


Exusit G 
Srarn or New YORK, 
County of New York, se: 

Philip L. Kirkham, being duly sworn, says that he is a native-born 
citizen of the United States and assistant vice president and general 
manager of F. A. O. Schwarz, a corporation carrying on a business of 
importing and retailing toys, situated at 303-305 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

That bis attention has been called to a list of costs and prices of 
exhibits brought into the Chamber and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the Senate, referred to as a List of articles exhibited on the 
floor of the Senate, pursuant to request of majority members of the 
Finance Committee, showing foreign and landed valuation of imported 
merchandise, retail selling price in the United States, and percentage of 
difference.” 

That he herewith states that these costs are absolutely wrong. 

Exhibit No. 60: Papier-m&ché soldier set No. 79/35 can not be im- 
ported direct from the manufacturer, but only be bought through their 
American agents, Block House (Inc.), 239 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. This particular article was bought from above firm and invoiced 
to us on June 25, 1929, at $5.94 and not at $3.96. 

Exhibit No. 62: Toy ferry boat (mechanical) was not imported by us 
but purchased from the Bing-Wolf Corporation, the agent for Bing 
Werke, Niirnberg. Bing Werke merchandise can only be bought through 
their American agent, Bing-Wolf Corporation, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. The above ferry boat was invoiced to us on April 15, 1929, 
at $6.50 less 20 per cent, equal to $5.20, and not at $3.70. The 20 per 
cent being only allowed if bought in case lots, out of stock, on import 
in smaller quantities the 20 per cent is not allowed. 

Exhibit No, 64: Mosaic toy No. 32, imported as per our European 
agent’s invoice of August 3, 1928. Value in country of origin, 22 cents 
instead of 20 cents. Landed cost in the United States, 40 cents. 

Exhibit No. 65: Jointed doll No. 71717/39. Value in country of 
origin is $1.50 and not $1.20, as per manufacturer's invoice of April 27. 
The landed cost therefore is $2.81 and not $2.28. The doll being partly 
manufactured of breakable material—usual breakage happens in transit 
from abroad or in shipping to our customer—has to be sold at a higher 
profit. 

The figures showing unusual percentage of profit in these four exhibits 
are therefore entirely wrong. 

PHILIP L. KIRKHAM, 

Sworn to before me this 20th day of Noveniber, 1929, 

(seat.] GEORGE P, SCHNEIDER, 

Notary Public, Westchester County. 


Certificate filed in New York County. New York County, No, 9. 
New York register No. 18-60. Commission expires March 30, 1930. 


Exam H 

Sol Abbott, of lawful age, being duly sworn, deposes and says that 
he is vice president of Stern Bros. (Inc.), engaged in the retail dry 
goods department store business at Sixth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street in the city of New York. 

That his attention has been directed to Exhibit No. 14 (Alengon lace 
scarf) in a pamphlet which is a Senate committee print of the Seventy- 
first Congress, first session, entitled “ Retail Prices of Imported Mer- 
chandise,“ which is represented by a photograph of said scarf in said 
pamphlet. 

The exhibit is more specifically referred to as Exhibit No. 14, and is 
shown to have been purchased in France, 
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Afflant states the facts to be in reference to this exhibit hereinvefore 
777 TTT. Dy DIa Broki Ri 
$2.44, as stated in said Exhibit No. 14. 

Affiant further states that the cost to Stern Bros., instead of as 
shown in said Exhibit No, 14, is as follows; 

Value in agg vs of 


— $2.44 
Rate of duty, 90 per cen under | paragraph No, 1430. 
——— incidental to importation (transportation, insurance, 


commissionaire, traveling expenditures, etc.) 7 3. 68 
Total cost to Stern Bros - 6. 12 
Landed cost in the United States, $6.12 and not $4.88, 
Retail price . 
Pereen by which retail price exceeds total cost is 120 per cent 
and not 177 per cent. 


SOL ABBOTT, 
Vice President Stern Bros, 
State or New YORK, 
County of New York, sa: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th date of December, 1929. 


[SEAL.] JOSEPH A. MACPEAK, 
Notary Public, Brong County, No. 5, Register’s No. —. 


New York County No. 364, register's No. —. My commission expires 
March 80, 1930. 


Exursir I 


Carl Sharpe, of lawful age, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am buyer of china for Bloomingdale Bros. (Inc.), a corporation 
engaged in the department store business in the city of New York. My 
attention has been directed to the Senate committee document, entitled 
“Retail Prices of Imported Merchandise,” Seventy-first Congress, first 
session, drawn pursuant to a request of the majority members of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, same being a report by the Treasury 
Department on foreign and landed valuation of imported merchandise 
and the retail selling price in the United States of allegedly comparable 
commodities, and particularly to Exhibit 34. The facts with reference 
to the earthenware tea set referred to in said exhibit are: Said tea 
set was not imported by Bloomingdale Bros., but was purchased by them 
from Koscherak Bros., 129 Fifth Avenue, New York, at a cost of $4.50, 
30 days net. 

My attention has been called to Exhibit 35 also. The earthenware 
salad bowls therein referred to were purchased by us from the A. E. 
Hull Pottery Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, at a cost of $1.15, net 
80 days. 

The mark-up on china, whether imported or domestic, includes losses 
that occur through breakage, which in this department are large; the 
cost of handling and warehousing stock, which in this department is 
very high, due to the bulky character of the merchandise, the care with 
which it must be handled and the very small turnover; the cost. of 
freight and cartage and the cost of packing and delivering to customers 
are very high on this merchandise. This is so large a factor in the 
operation of the china department that this department.at Bloomingdale 
Bros. (Inc.) bas been operated at the following loss (expressed in per 
cent to the department’s sales) for the past five years: 1924, loss 4.8 
per cent; 1925, loss 9.2 per cent; 1926, loss 7.1 per cent; 1927, loss 
6.4 per cent; 1928, loss 10.4 per cent. 


CARL SHARPE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of December, 1929. 

[SEAL.] N. A. STERLING, 

Notary Public, New York County. 

Clerk's No. 819, Register's No. 18267. 

EXHIBIT J 
Strate or New YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 

LeRoy T. Pease, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is secre- 
tary-treasurer of Ovington Bros. Co., of 487 Fifth Avenue, in the city of 
New York; that his attention has been directed to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of the Senate, page 5319, dated November 7, in which, under 
Exhibit No. 37, bears the following statement: 


EXHIBIT NO. 37 
Cut-glass bottle 


Coun of origin, um. 
Value in country of or 7 eed PEER co id Re PE h 
Rate of duty, 60 per cent, par ph 218, 
Expenses a pia to importa tation (duty, transportation, insur- 18 
r y Se a, pe | 
Landed — 5 in tie. enn. . a — 1 
5. 


Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 250 per cent. | 
436 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


Article 8 12 Ovington Bros., 
City, on October 1. 1929. 


The facts relative to the cut-glass bottle from Belgium referred to in 
the aforesaid exhibit are that Ovington Bros. Co. do not import a single 
bottle or other piece of merchandise from Belgium and that all such 
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Belgium merchandise sold in the store of Ovington Bros. Co. is pur- 
chased from either the manufacturer's agent or a manufacturer's repre- 
sentative in the United States. 

LeRoy T. PBASE. 


Sworn to before me this 16th day of November, 1929. 
[sean] CHARLES R. TIPPETT, 
Notary Public. 

New York County clerk’s No. 158, New York County register's No. 
0-119. Bronx County clerk's No. 22. Bronx County register's No. 3013. 
My commissicn expires March 30, 1930. 

ExHIBIT K 
STATE or NEW York, 
City of New York, county of New York, ss: 

William Thomas, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I am the 
controller of the New York store of Gimbel Bros. (Inc.), 1275 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

My attention has been called to a document printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of November 7, 1929, beginning at page 5317, under the 
caption “ List of articles exhibited on floor of Senate pursuant to re- 
quest of majority members of the Finance Committee, showing foreign 
and Janded valuation of imported merchandise, retail selling price in 
the United States, and percentage of difference,“ and more particularly 
to that portion thereof referring to articles of imported merchandise 
stated to have been purchased from Gimbel Bros. (Inc.), and designated 
as Exhibits Nos. 9, 10, 15, 16, 41, and 44. 

I have had an investigation of our records made with a view to veri- 
fying, in so far as possible, the facts relative to the items mentioned in 
those exhibits, and as a result of such inyestigation I wish to state that 
our records show the following: 

At least two of the six items, and in all likelihood a third, were pur- 
chased by us within the United States from wholesalers or manufac- 
turers’ representatives and were not imported by us. In such instances 
we have no knowledge as to the foreign cost or the landed cost. 

As to those items which we did import, in each case the landed cost 
to us, as shown by our records, is greater than the landed cost stated 
in the document above mentioned, and accordingly the percentage by 
which the retail cost exceeds the landed cost is less, according to our 
records, than the percentage shown in that document. 

I wish aiso to state that in computing our landed cost we do not 
take into consideration the salaries of buyers who travel to Europe for 
the purpose of locating and purchasing our imported merchandise, nor 
any part of such salaries, and that at least an allocated portion of such 
salaries might properly be considered a part of the landed cost of such 
imported merchandise. 

WILLIAM THOMAS, 

Sworn to before me this 14th day of December, 1929. 

[SEAL.] J. J. MORTON, 

Notary Public. 

Queens County No. 2569. Queens register No. 2945. New York County 
No. 852. New York register No. 0-582. Commission expires March 30, 
1930. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. GEORGE, and Mr. COPELAND addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utali is 
recognized. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Georgia desires to speak, 
I will yield, or if he prefers I will make a statement as to the 
effect of the pending amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall be very glad to have 
the Senator from Utah make a statement. The Senator will 
remember that prior to the adjournment: of the extra session 
this particular amendment was discussed at some length in the 
Senate, I shall be very glad to have the Senator make a state- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the pending amendment is in 
paragraph 1205, page 181, and if agreed to would make that 
paragraph read as foliows: 

Woven fabrics in the piece, wholly or in chief value of silk, not 
specially provided for, 60 per cent ad valorem; if Jacquard-figured, 65 
per cent ad valorem, 


Woven fabrics in the piece are broad silk, silk upholstery, 
fabric, and silk tapestry, and these products cover the whole of 
that production and the commodities made and imported into 
the United States. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does not this item also include all broad silk 
that is used for women’s garments and dresses? 

Mr. SMOOT. I so stated, or intended to do so. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is also used for men’s shirts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Toa limited extent. There is one kind that is 
used for shirts. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is used quite largely. In fact, the broad 
silks are used in garments for both men and women—not only 
for tapestry and upholstery but largely and in the main for use 
in fabricating garments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I will say to the Senator that the 
production in the United States of goods under paragraph 1205 
runs into hundreds of millions of dollars, covering, as I pre- 
viously said, the broad silk and the silk upholstery fabrics as 
15 as silk tapestries. All of those are covered by paragraph 

Mr. President, the present rate of duty under the law of 1922 
is 55 per cent ad valorem; the House rate is 55 per cent ad 
valorem, but if the goods are Jacquard-finished, the rate is 65 
per cent ad valorem; in other words, there is a differential pro- 
vided between the plain and the Jacquard-woven fabrics. 

Of course, everybody who is familiar with the textile industry, 
whether it be woolen, cotton, or silk, knows that whenever a 
fabric is produced on a Jacquard loom it costs more because 
of the fact that the Jacquard looms are used for the purpose of 
putting in the patterns, making the wonderful designs, which 
can not be made on an ordinary loom, which weaves clothes for 
men or plain cloths of any kind. All sorts of figures can be 
woven by a Jacquard loom, and it takes a most expert man or 
woman—mostly men are employed—to operate a Jacquard loom. 
The Jacquard loom can be operated only after long training. 
I suppose there are many Senators who have never seen a 
Jacquard loom. As I have indicated, it is a very difficult piece 
of machinery to handle, and the process of weaving figures in 
the cloth by the Jacquard loom is a very difficult one. Therefore 
the difference in rate has been provided between the plain and 
the Jacquard-woven fabrics. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there not another loom which is equally 
difficult to operate but which is not called a Jacquard loom? 
The point I have in mind is whether the language is broad 
enough to cover what the Senator has in mind, namely, the 
protection of different kinds of figured goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. The provision as framed covers the production 
of all figured goods. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is to say, suppose there were some 
other complicated machine used which was not called the Jac- 
quard loom? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no other machine known to-day that 
can make the figured tapestries. 

Mr. COPELAND. The intent of the committee was to cover 
all figured goods? i 

Mr. SMOOT. The language does so. I am only explaining 
to the Senate the process. Of course, there may be modifications 
of the Jacquard loom, and there have been improvements from 
the time it was patented up to the present; but they are all 
termed Jacquard looms, and they are Jacquard looms, and they 
can weave figures in the cloth that no other looms can possibly 
weave. Therefore the House has increased the rate on that 
particular class of goods, as I have stated, from 55 to 65 per 
cent. 

The rate of the Senate committee bill on the one grade of 
goods is 60 per cent ad yalorem, but if the fabric is Jacquard- 
finished the rate is 65 per cent; in other words, on Jacquard- 
finished goods the bill as reported by the Senate Committee on 
Finance imposes the same rate as that provided for in the 
House bill, but the Senate committee also proposes to increase 
the 55 per cent rate to 60 per cent on the woven fabric in piece. 
That is the difference between the Senate committee bill and the 
House bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
viel to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before leaving the question of Jacquard 
silks I desire to ask a question as to goods made with more than 
one color in the filling which are woven on by so-called box 
looms. The box loom is a little different, is it not, from the 
Jacquard loom? 
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Mr. SMOOT, The box loom is the ordinary loom; anyone can 
operate a box loom; it is the second simplest loom there is. 
A box loom can be made with only one shuttle, the shuttle going 
into one box; or it can have-a drop box upon the other side, 
carrying 1, 2, 4, or 5, and sometimes 6 shuttles with different 
colors. From that kind of a loom the manufacturer makes 
checked and striped goods; but figured goods can not be made 
by that process. Only plain checked goods or plain striped 
goods, whichever may be desired, are made by the box loom. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is understood, then, that 
where the language “Jacquard loom” is used, it covers all 
figured goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, there are dozens of looms bearing 
different names, but all having boxes and being run in the same 


way. 

Mr. President, the Senate Finance Committee increased the 
duty on broad silk other than Jacquard woven, as I have already 
said, from 55 to 60 per cent ad valorem, which will afford addi- 
tional protection particularly to rayon and silk mixtures and 
cotton and silk mixtures of the type which are known as 
umbrella and gloria cloth. Gloria cloth is a very fine piece of 
goods, and it has come into use during the last few years in 
great quantities. 

Requests for increased rates on these classes of fabrics have 
been especially urged by silk manufacturers because of the 
growing competition from abroad. Rayon has become of in- 
creasing importance. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator suggests that the increased rates 
have been made at the request of the silk manufacturers, Did 
any silk manufacturer appear before the committee other than 
Mr. Cheney? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; I think one or two others appeared. I 
forget the name of the gentleman who appeared in behalf of 
the manufacturers of gloria cloth. I do not think Mr. Cheney 
makes that character of cloth at all 

Mr. BLAINE. But there was no considerable number of 
others who appeared. Mr. Cheney appeared generally for them. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the letters I received from silk manufac- 
turers virtually all of them stated that Mr. Cheney was there 
to represent the silk industry of the United States. 

Mr. BLAINE. But it was claimed that the Silk Association 
authorized his appearance, but the statement that he repre- 
sented them was a misrepresentation, while, on the other hand, 
a very large group of silk manufacturers filed briefs and per- 
sonally appeared and opposed any increase in the rates in the 
silk schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were some, though they were yery few, 
and none who were making gloria cloth, so far as I remember. 
I did not say that the Silk Association stated that Mr. Cheney 
represented them. I said that I had received numerous letters 
from silk manufacturers stating that, if there was no objection 
on the part of the committee and it made no difference to the 
committee, they would like to have Mr. Cheney represent them 
and speak for them. I thought that by having him do so we 
would save time rather than have all of them come down here 
and testify. 

Mr. BLAINE. But there was no request 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no request by the Silk Association 
of which I am aware, but Mr. Cheney came before the commit- 
tee and represented the great bulk of the silk manufacturers of 
the United States. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is, he represented that he represented 


em. 
Mr. SMOOT. All I can say is that I have letters from the 
silk manufacturers stating that he was here to represent them. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have letters to the contrary. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think he represented them all; there 
can be no question about that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator spoke about mixtures of 
rayon. I find no specific mention of any such mixtures. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait until we get to the 
rayon schedule he will find a provision covering such mixtures. 
We are now discussing the duty on goods, the chief value of 
which is silk. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am quite surprised that the committee 
did not make some specific reference to woven fabrics when 
mixed with rayon. 


th 
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Mr. SMOOT. A fabric the chief value of which is rayon 
will fall under the rayon schedule. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not speaking of goods the chief value 
of which is rayon. I am speaking of a case where rayon may be 
of minor value. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, it takes the silk rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator think that is just? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only way in which provision can be 
made in such cases. In framing the bill we can not do other- 
wise; there is no other way in which to word the paragraph 
and render it susceptible of enforcement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator mean that in administer- 
ing the law it would be impossible to differentiate between the 
two kinds of goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say it is impossible to take every bolt of 
cloth that comes in at the customhouse out of a great case or 
out of a thousand cases or many thousand cases and determine 
what the percentage is. It is possible to determine whether in 
chief value it is of rayon or silk, but it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether the percentage is 21 or 25 or 27. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
If in the fabric rayon is the chief value, that would mean that 
the rayon would constitute 51 per cent or more of the piece of 
goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; 51 per cent or more. 

Mr. COPELAND. If there were only 49 per cent, it would 
come in at the rate proposed in the pending paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. If rayon composed 49 per cent or less of the 
goods, it would come in under the silk paragraph. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does not the Senator think there should be 
a distinction made and that a higher rate should be imposed 
when the mixture comes in largely of rayon, even though it is 
not in chief value of rayon? 

Mr. SMOOT. A similar situation happens in connection with 
all schedules affecting manufactured textile goods of this char- 
acter. A piece of cloth may be in chief value of cotton or it 
may be in chief value of wool, and it is so provided for in the 
eg That is the only way that the provision can be adminis- 
te 

Mr. COPELAND. The advice that I have from silk manu- 
facturers in my State is that there is no demand, as the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has stated, for an increase in the rate on 
plain silk, but there is a very loud demand for an increase in 
the rate on rayon mixtures. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next schedule in the bill covers rayon. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand that. That schedule covers 
goods of which the chief value is rayon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see how it would be possible to ad- 
minister the law if this provision were worded in any other way. 
Similar wording is used in the case of cotton and in the case 
of wool, and has been uniformiy used in the past. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator surely sees the injustice and 
the unfairness in the case of fabrics 51 per cent of silk and 49 
per cent of rayon of imposing a duty upon them at the silk 
rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. In such a mixture the price of the goods will 
be less, and, therefore, the ad valorem rate, which, of course, 
is based upon the value of the goods, will be less, and accordingly 
the protection will be less. 

Mr. COPELAND. The American manufacturers of neckties 
are very much embarrassed because there are brought in here 
a great many neckties which are made abroad on Jacquard 
looms, very elaborate affairs, and sold at a high price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the material for the 
neckties? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I am speaking now of the manufac- 
tured ties. I do not see how that can be prevented; but it is 
not fair that there should be brought in from abroad woven 
fabrics made largely, although not in chief value, of rayon—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Whenever that happens the value of the goods 
is not nearly what it would be if the goods were made of all 
silk. The value of the article itself, of course, is what controls 
the amount of duty paid. It is true that perhaps there would 
have been 5 per cent difference, or something like that, if 
classified as one as against the other; but I say again to the 
Senator that such a provision can not be administered. This 
is the only way we can get at it. 

Mr. COPELAND. If it could be administered, there is not 
any question in the Senator’s mind that there should be a dis- 
tinction, is there? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way on earth that it could be fixed, 
in my mind—and I have tried to work it out many, many times, 
particularly in 1922; the question arose then—would be to have 
a bracket as to values. When we undertook that, and got into 
it, we found more difficulty with that than we did with the 
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other, because of the fact that in some cases the amount of silk 
is greater in goods that sell for less money, on account of the 
difficulty of manufacturing them. So, when we got into that, 
and tried to make the brackets as to valuation, we fell into a 
greater difficulty than we did the way the law was in 1922 and 
to-day. 

Mr COPELAND. Of course, the Senator sees that with the 
cheap labor on the other side they can produce there an elaborate 
figured mixture of rayon and silk, bring it in here, and, under 
the low rate that is imposed, they can practically put out of 
business our manufacturers of silk and rayon. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator must remember that our manu- 
facturers can use the same amount of rayon just as well as the 
foreign manufacturers can. In fact, I want to say to the 
Senator right now that, so far as the rayon business in the 
United States is concerned, there is no place in the worid 
where it can be handied any better than in the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree to that; but is it not a fact that 
with the cheaper labor on the other side they can make special 
patterns, appealing patterns which our people, using mass pro- 
duction, can not make, and in that way they get into the 
American market? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. There are specialties and always 
will be specialties, made particularly in France, and, regardless 
of price, they are going to come in here and be sold to one 
particular class of people in the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. And that class we are not interested in, 
because that is the luxury class. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not at all interested, because it does 
not make any difference to them whether the price is $5 a yard 
or $20 a yard; and in the case of many of them, if they were 
told that the price was $5 a yard they would not buy it, but 
they would buy exactly the same piece of goods if they were told 
that the price was $20 a yard. I am not looking out for those 
people at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree to that fully; and we have no 
patience with that sort of thing. But here is an article which 
may not be such a high-priced article, which is used by the 
family of ordinary means. If the manufacturer abroad can 
make piece goods in chief value of silk, but largely of rayon, and 
bring it in here at the rate proposed, then there is no incentive 
to the American manufacturer to employ labor and to keep our 
industries at high tide. If I had my way I would change this 
rate, leave the old rate at 55 per cent on silk, and make a rate 
of about 75 per cent on a mixture of silk and rayon. 

Mr. SMOOT. It could not be administered in that form, Mr. 
President. Not only that, but I want to say that the reason 
why we have made this increase of 5 per cent is to take care of 
just such cases as the Senator is speaking of now. I assure the 
Senator now that the law can not be administered in any other 
way than the way it has been framed in every act of Congress. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] knows that 
even in the Democratic act, and in the act of 1909, and in every 
other act that was the only way in which it could be adminis- 
tered. 

Mr. COPELAND. But at those dates we did not know any- 
thing about rayon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course we knew about cotton, however, and 
we knew about silk at the time; and in all of those schedules 
the wording is exactly the same. It is “of chief value,” and 
that is the only way we can have it. 

Mr. COPELAND. As we progress in manufactures it seems 
to me we ought to progress in legislation and administration. 
There ought to be some way of dealing with this matter. There 
is an injustice here, is there not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I believe there is no injustice, because of 
the fact that the American manufacturer can use just as much 
rayon in the case of silk goods as the manufacturer in any other 
country in the world, and he has exactly that advantage. The 
rate is fixed upon the value of the goods, and he has the full 
protection of the 55 per cent no matter whether it is all silk 
or whether it is part silk. If the chief value of the goods is 
rayon, however, it falls in the rayon paragraph; and if the 
chief value is of silk, it falls in the silk paragraph. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, no one in this Chamber 
has higher respect for the Senator from Utah than I have; but 
as a practical matter it is true that importers are bringing in 
from abroad combinations of silk and rayon where the chief 
value is of silk, and they are selling them in this market at a 
price at which our manufacturers can not compete. 

Mr, SMOOT. We are doing exactly the same thing. We are 
making in this country exactly the same goods that are being 
made abroad. What we are doing for the very manufacturer 
of whom the Senator speaks is this: We are saying, “We 
recognize this situation, Therefore, we are going to give you 
an increase of 5 per cent.“ 
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Mr. COPELAND. Yes; but that is on silk. When it comes to 
the mixture of silk and rayon, there is no protection for the 
American manufacturer. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations demonstrate that they have 
ample protection. 

Mr. FLETCHER, 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
Yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to ask whether the foreign manu- 
facturer uses the same Jacquard loom? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used all over the world. There is only 
one Jacquard loom that I know of. There may be a little dif- 
ference in patterns, and so forth; but they are all called 
Jacquard looms. The Jacquard loom is the only loom manu- 
factured in the world that I know anything about that can 
weave a figure within the goods—birds or houses or trees or 
a face or a form or anything, 

. 5 COPELAND, Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
er? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I fear my friend from Florida [Mr. 
FirrcHer] has a wrong idea about the particular item which 
is under discussion. It does not relate to Jacquard fabric. This 
is plain silk. 

Mr, SMOOT, Yes; this is plain silk. 

Mr. COPELAND. The controversy that I have created here 
relates to plain silk, a large part of which is rayon. That is 
coming in in such quantities that in my neighborhood it is 
5 very seriously with the operation of manufacturers 

here, 

Mr, SMOOT. It could not interfere very much with the busi- 
ness in the United States, on account of the size of the importa- 
tions. I have them here. I say to the Senator without a ques- 
tion of a doubt that we can mix rayon with silk just the same 
as they can in France and Germany, and we do mix rayon with 
silk just the same as they do in Germany, and the importations 
are not very heavy. Not only that, but I have not any doubt 
but that they can get along with the rates now established, I 
will hand the Senator a statement of the importations and the 
production. I want him to look over those figures. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before I do that, let me say to the Senator 
that the particular importations to which I refer are importa- 
tions used for making neckties. Of course, as compared with the 
total amount of silk received and mixed with rayon, that is a 
small amount; but it is sufficient in amount practically to put 
out of business our establishments making what is known as 
necktie silk. That is where the difficulty is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, they can take the piece goods 
and make neckties of them, and we can not separate them. 
They are woven exactly the same. I hope the Senator will look 
at the importations. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will; but the answer the Senator makes 
is, I take it, that it is a question of difficulty of administration; 
that it is impossible in the customhouses to make the distinction. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the situation. I do not know how it is 
possible, Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will argue with the Senator about that 
at another time, after I have looked over his figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

I was speaking of rayon. I will make my statement just as 
brief as possible on tayon and silk combined. 

Rayon has become of increasing importance as a raw material 
in the silk industry in recent years, and accounts in a large 
measure for the expansion in domestic production of silk mix- 
tures from about 8,878,000 pounds, valued at $56,296,000, in 
1921, to 22,133,000 pounds, valued at $108,696,000, in 1927. 

I want to call the Senator's attention to that increase. In 
other words, the production in the United States has increased 
virtually 300 per cent. Now I ask the Senator to look at the 
importations and see whether they are not protected enough. 

Mr. COPELAND. These figures show that the importations 
in 1923—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
speaking of—silk or rayon? 

Mr. COPELAND. Silk. The importations in 1923 were 
2,404,162 pounds, while in 1928 they had increased to 3,427,000 


pounds. 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That is an increase of 50 per cent; but 
at the same time our production increased 300 per cent, 
Mr. COPELAND. Yes; but let us put it in pounds. 
Mr. SMOOT. I will state it in pounds, then. In pounds it 
was 8,878,000 pounds, and now it is 22,133,000 pounds. 
Mr. COPELAND. I wonder what figures the Senator is using. 
Mr. SMOOT. Those are the silks themselves. 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


What is the Senator now 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator read the 
table year by year? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Let us take the production. The Senator has spoken about 
the tremendous increase in production. 

In 1923 the production was 53,278,000 pounds, while in 1927 
it was only 61,000,000 pounds. Let me call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to that. We had an increase of production of only 
8,000,000 pounds, while the increase of importations was about 
a million more. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, if the Senator will go further 
down, the increase in importations was about 1,000,000 pounds, 
while the production increased from 53,000,000 to 61,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the increase in production was 
greater than the increase in importation, in pounds. 

Mr. COPELAND. I follow the Senator absolutely as regards 
whole silk. I think his argument is conclusive as regards that; 
but when it comes to necktie silk, the situation is different. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not separate that. How are we going 
to say, when a piece of silk comes in here in piece form, that 
it is going to be used for necktie purposes alone? We can not 
do it. The way to take care of that is through the rate on 
neckties. That is the only way we can do it. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; that would not at all protect the 
manufacturer of silk and rayon, the man who makes the raw 
product. 

Mr. SMOOT. But he is protected now, it seems to me, as far 
as he possibly could be protected. 

Mr, COPELAND. If the Senator says we can do it on neck- 
ties, how is the law going to be administered, then? How is he 
going to know? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would not make any difference. We could 
say, in the case of neckties, that the rate shall be such and 
such on neckties imported as neckties. 

Mr. COPELAND. All neckties? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; all neckties. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the Senator join in a movement of 
that kind? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only result would be that cloth instead of 
the neckties would be brought in. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; that is what would happen. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, let us see if 
we can not agree on the figures with respect to production and 
imports. Will the Senator from Utah permit me to read from 
my figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us discuss, first, the fig- 
ures with reference to quantity. In 1923 the domestic produc- 
tion, on the basis of quantity, was 53,278,662 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The imports that same year 
in quantity, on the basis of pounds, were 2,404,162 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The next year for which fig- 
ures are available is 1925. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The production that year in 
‘quantity was 59,175,080 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the imports were 
2,789,282 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A slight increase over 1923. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and as to the value—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am coming to that later. 
In 1927 the production, in quantity, was 61,077,887 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The imports were 3,550,910 
pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We have available the fig- 
ures of imports. for 1928, but not as to the domestic production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we have the figures for the imports. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The imports were 3,427,010 
pounds, about 125,000 pounds less than in 1927. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us discuss, now, the do- 
mestic production and the imports on the basis of value. In 
1923 the production, in yalue, was $466,718,793. In 1925 it was 
$534,158,249. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, In 1927 it was $493,918,383. 
Now, let us compare the imports and exports, because there 
has been an increase in exports, and no increase in imports. 
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The imports in 1923 were $16,191,982, and the exports were 
$2,659,452. 

In 1924 the imports were $13,550,065, and the exports were 
$2,711,016. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In 1925 the imports were 
$14,555,950 and the exports were $3,151,879. 

In 1926 the imports were $17,842,804 and the exports were 
$3,869,951. 

In 1927 the imports were $17,917,160 and the exports were 
$2,767,611. 

In 1928 the imports were $16,441,095 and the exports were 
$3,448,176. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, there was 
practically no increase in the imports from 1923 to 1928. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But there was a substantial 
increase on the percentage basis but not in value of exports of 
silk during the same period, namely, from 1923 to 1928. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator from 
New York whether there is any doubt about the accuracy of 
these figures? 

Mr. COPELAND. There is none. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What conclusion does the 
Senator draw from them? 

Mr. COPELAND. My conclusion is this: I think the Senator 
from Utah and the committee are absolutely right in the state- 
ment regarding silk in general; but if I am correctly advised, 
the increase in the importations is due to the fact that we are 
bringing in what is known as necktie silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me just say that that can not be possible, 
judging from a consideration of the imports and the value of 
the imports in 1928. The imports in 1928 were valued at 
$16,441,095. While we were importing that amount of goods 
we increased our exports of the same character of goods from 
$2,767,611 to $3,448,176. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not surprised at that, because if the 
Senator will go into the Raleigh Haberdasher here to buy 
neckties, he will find that he can buy an American-made tie of 
silk and rayon, chief value of silk, for a dollar or less, while 
the imported necktie will sell for two or three dollars, for the 
reasons the Senator has stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York knows the reasons, 
and so do I. 

Mr. COPELAND. If it is a fact—and I believe it is, or I 
would not be making this argument here—that the manufac- 
turer of necktie silk with rayon in this country is seriously 
embarrassed by reason of the importations of fabric made of 
silk and rayon, chief value of silk, we should give more protec- 
tion to that type of silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can not hurt them very much, judging from 
the amount of importations. I come back to the same state- 
ment: How in the world could the law the Senator advocates 
ever be administered? : 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, that I can not answer; but I 
do know it is a fact that the manufacturers of textile silk in 
this country are suffering by reason of the importations of tex- 
tile silk from abroad, made of silk and rayon, chief value of 
silk. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Utah if there is much competition in the goods 
that have the mixture of silk and rayon? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not altogether. A great deal of it is. Not 
only that, but the manufacture of the product in the United 
States is growing by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did these silk interests re- 
quest of the committee a specific duty as well as an ad valorem 
duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we could not do that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know the committee could 
not, but the interests did make that request. 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, when certain styles were in 
fashion and it was necessary to have coarse silk to make a piece 
of cloth, in some special season, a specific duty would be out 
of the question as compared with the ordinary silk that comes 
in every year, 19 years out of 20, or even more than that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator ascertain 
from the Treasury Department whether it would be possible to 
recognize rayon in material quantity, so that we can have the 
facts before us, because I am sure the Senator’s attitude of mind 
is such that if there could be found a way to administer the 
law he would recognize that this particular product of the silk 
3 should be given more protection than the plain silk 
is given. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that I 
will inquire as to whether such a thing could be accomplished, 
but really, frankly, I do not see how it could be done, They 
may know a way, however, and I wiil let the Senator know. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just what change does the 
Senator from New York desire in paragraph 1205? 

Mr. COPELAND. I find no demand for an increase over the 
rate in the present law, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Fifty-five per cent? 

Mr. COPELAND. I would leave it at 55 per cent on silk. I 
would change the language in line 14 to read as follows: 


Fifty-five per cent ad valorem, and if mixed with rayon, 65 per cent. 


That is the way I would like to see it read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the cheaper goods would carry the higher 
rate, That would be hardly fair. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will accept my state- 
ment that I have the exhibits in my office; but I hesitated to 
bring them here. I did not want to compete with the Grundy 
store, or the Walsh store, or the Smoot store. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator might just as well. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have the neckties in my possession, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have confined my stock to 
wool. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mine relates wholly to jewelry and neckties. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My constituents, unlike New 
York, can not afford silk and rayon or jewelry. We must be 
satisfied with cotton and woolen garments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
New York a question. Does the Senator think the duty on silk 
should be less than the duty on rayon or more than the duty on 
rayon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that the duty on the mixture should 
be*more than the duty on the plain silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is against every rule of tariff making. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the reason, I suppose, why we 
should never do any different. 

Mr, SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. IfI understand the Senator from New York, 
he wants the duty higher where there is more rayon in the 
article. 

Mr. SMOOT, Les. 

Mr. COPELAND. Not chief value of rayon. I am speaking 
now of chief value of silk, where there is a material, an admix- 
ture of silk and rayon. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina was right in 
his statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think Iam right. The Senator thinks that 
the duty on rayon should be higher than the duty on silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is not what he is contending for, he 
would not want that increase. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not say that. It may be that my 
position is an inconsistent one, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is. 

Mr. COPELAND. When it comes to the matter of rayon, 
which is the poor man’s silk, or the poor woman's silk, or every 
woman's silk, I am in favor of putting the rate as low as pos- 
sible; but I am speaking particularly of the effect of this pro- 
posed amendment upon the necktie business of this country. 
The neckties that are made in the United States of silk and 
rayon are sold very cheaply. 

The imported tie of silk and rayon is sold at a high price 
because of the special patterns which the Senator from Utah 
has described. But the industry in my section, where they find 
it necessary to use the rayon, or the mixture of the rayon with 
the silk, for the particular purpose of making neckties, has 
practically gone out of business because of the importations 
from abroad. What is going to happen? Every necktie manu- 
facturer is going abroad to make his ties, because he can make 
them there with cheap labor and bring them in and sell them 
profitably, as he can not do now because of the importations 
of these cheap mixtures of silk and rayon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the House of Representatives 
recognized that very thing, and that is why they made this 
rate 60 per cent. But if the Senator’s idea prevailed all they 
would have to do would be to put in 5 per cent of rayon, and 
instead of getting the 55 per cent they would get the 60 per 
cent, or 65 per cent as the Senator suggests. I wish the Senator 
would really understand now that that can not be administered 
that way. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, that phase of it I could not 
dispute with the Senator, because I do not know; but I do 
know the practical working of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have given a 5 per cent differential. The 
nerktie people testified before the House committee, and the 
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House took cognizance of the condition and gave them 60 per 
cent, and we kept that 60 per cent in the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator does not contend for a mo- 
ment that the necktie people are satisfied with the bill as it is 
written? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are the only ones who got the increase to 
60 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. But there is no excuse for the increase to 
60 per cent on plain silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. On plain silk we have the rate 55 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; it is 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It reads: 


Knit fabric, in the piece, wholly or in chief value of silk, 55 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. But the committee has increased it to 
60 per cent. 
Mr. SMOOT. It is provided after that: 


Gloves, mittens, hose, half hose, underwear, outerwear. 


Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is not reading the right 
paragraph. Read paragraph 1205. That is what we are 
discussing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Silk-mixed fabrics. I think 
the Senator from New York is correct. 

Am I right in stating that the reason why the Finance 
Committee raised this ad valorem rate from 55 per cent to 60 
per cent was, first, in order to give the added protection to the 
silk-mixed fabrics, and secondly, to make, effective a higher 
equivalent specific rate on the low-priced all-silk goods of orien- 
tal origin? By the decrease in the prices of the cheaper silks 
imported into this country in 1928 the ad valorem rate in the 
present law has become less effective as a protective measure 
on these imports from the Far East. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, is it not a 
fact that though there were more imports of cheaper silk called 
China silk in the year 1928 than in the year 1927, yet the ad 
valorem rate in 1928 was not as effective as in 1927 because 
there had been actually a decline in the prices, though the total 
volume of all imports was more than in the previous year? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the only way we thought that type of 
goods could be taken care of, and that is why the rate was 
raised to 60 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood that to be the 
reason. I am not convinced that the situation is permanent or 
that the competition of the cheaper-priced imported silks is 
likely to continue. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will continue as long as Japan has the wage 
scale it has and the silk right at hand there. It is true rayon 
has helped the American and French and German people in the 
manufacture of this class of silk goods, but none of them ean 
compete here with pure silk as against Japan unless it would 
be in the matter of styles. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I read from a memoran- 
dum which states the issue very concisely, I think? 


Approximately two-thirds of the total volume of broad silk import 
are habutae and pongees from Japan and China. Imports of gray 
woven all-silk fabrics degummed amounted to about 1,899,000 pounds 
valued at $7,364,000 in 1927, and to 1,935,000 pounds valued at $6,437,- 
000 in 1928, Translating the ad valorem rate of 55 per cent on these 
goods to its equivalent specific, the duty amounted to $2.13 per pound 
in 1927, and to $1.85 in 1928. The Silk Association of America peti- 
tioned for a specific duty of $3.50 a pound on all silk fabrics (or if 
exceeding 50 per cent in weight of silk), which are degummed and not 
dyed, printed, or advanced, with a minimum ad valorem duty of 55 
per cent. The request for a specific duty was not granted, but the 
ad valorem rate was placed at 60 per cent. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the story. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Massachusetts repeats the 
statement, as I understand it, that was made by the Senator 
hd New York, that the Silk Association made these represen- 
tations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Silk Association, as I understand the 
record, never made such representations. 

4 Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They tried to get a specific 
uty. 

Mr. BLAINE. A single man went before the committee and 
represented that he represented the Silk Association, which rep- 
resentation was a pure fabrication. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I accept the Senator's cor- 
rection. The record would show, from a reading of it, that he 
represented the Silk Association, but the Senator denies the 
fact and claims he only represented one of the larger silk manu- 
facturers. a 

Mr. SMOOT. He represented more than that. 

Mr. BLAINE. He substantially represented no one but him- 
self. He has been before the Finance Committee from time 
immemorial endeavoring to write the silk schedule. He is Mr. 
Cheney, of Connecticut. We might as well be frank about it 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. He is a very extensive silk 
manufacturer, 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; but the members of the silk association 
repudiated his alleged representation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only a few of them. 

Mr. BLAINE. He had no authority. However he spoke, he 
spoke on his own initiative without any authority whatever 
from any association, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the way I took what he said, 
because I had so many letters from silk manufacturers saying 
he would represent them; but it is true the American Silk 
Association never voted directly to appoint him as a repre- 
sentative of that association. Ever since 1909 he has been 
representing the association, however, to my certain knowledge. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I think the Senator is right in his state- 
ment that Mr. Cheney has generally appeared here whenever 
there was legislation pending affecting the silk industry. I 
think he has generally claimed to be the representative of the 
association. I was on the subcommittee on silk and rayon, 
and my recollection is that Mr. Cheney appeared before us and 
made this request for an increase. My recollection also is 
that there was some information before the committee—I do 
not state it positively, because it may have been a mere matter 
of rumor—that the Silk Association did not demand the in- 
crease which Mr. Cheney was demanding, and therefore the 
conclusion that. Mr. Cheney in his demand for these higher 
duties was not representing the association, but was repre- 
senting himself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If I understand the issue, 
the committee recommends the increased ad valorem rate in 
order to make effective a higher equivalent specific rate on 
the lower-priced silk goods of oriental origin. That is really 
what the issue is here. The record of domestic production 
shows a great increase. The record shows that the imports 
have not materially increased in volume or in value. There 
has been some increase in volume, but not in value. The 
record shows there has been an increase in exports. I do not 
think a case has been made out for the increased duty proposed, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senater yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only increase is to take care of what we 
are talking about, the one class of silk. That is what the Sena- 
tor from New York now desires to increase to 65 per cent. I 
do not think it would help any. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But in the bill the Jacquard- 
figured silk has been separated from the silk fabric and woven 
fabric and has been given a rate in the House provision of 65 
per cent, which the Senate committee approves. 

Mr. COPELAND. And which should be done. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that class of silks has 
been given an increase of 10 per cent from 55 per cent, which is 
the present rate for all silks. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I still am in doubt as to the 
necessity for the 5 per cent increase over the present law and 
over the House provision on silk that is not Jacquard figured. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator from New York wants is an 
increase in that rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not convinced that the 
Senator from New York is right. What he wants is to have the 
present rate maintained as to cheap china silk, but on the mixed 
fabric, where silk and rayon are used, he wants an increase. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see how it could be administered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not cooperating with 
the Senator from New York in that view. I am willing to be 
shown, and the Senator from New York has been trying very 
hard to show the importance and necessity for it. I assume that 
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a large number of necktie manufacturers in New Tork City 
have made out a very powerful appeal to him. 

Mr. COPELAND. Those who work for those manufacturers 
have made the appeal. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course! No Democrat 
ever represents a manufacturer. We always represent the work- 
ing class and we leave it to the Republicans to take care of the 
manufacturers. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that our distinguished and able friend from Utah, as I 
see it, has not made a case for an increase in the rate on silk. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with the remarks which I have made I now 
present a table and a brief which I desire may be inserted in the 


RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table and brief are as follows: 

Paragraph: 1205. 

Commodity: Woven fabrics in the piece (broad silks, silk upholstery 
fabrics, and silk tapestries). 

Summary: Pages 1755-1764. 

RATES OF DUTY 

Present law: Fifty-five per cent ad valorem. 

House rate: Fifty-five per cent ad valorem; if Jacquard-figured, 65 
per cent. - 

Senate rate: Sixty per cent ad valorem; if Jacquard-figured, 65 per 
cent. 

EQUIVALENT AD VALOREM RATE ON BASIS OF IMPORTS IN 1928 

Act of 1922: Fifty-five per cent. 

House bill: Fifty-six per cent. 

Senate bill: Sixty and one-half per cent. 

Remarks: The following table presents a summary of the quantity of 
production and imports from 1923 to 1928, and the value of production, 
imports, exports, and apparent consumption, 


Quantity (pounds) ! 


1 Exports are reported only in linear yards. 
Not available. z 


Principal regions of domestic production: Pennsylyania, New York, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
Sources of imports: Japan, France, China, Switzerland, and Italy. 


Unit value per pound 


Destination of exports: Canada, Cuba, Australia, and Mexico. 
Relation of imports and domestio production to consumption 


Act or bill 
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The Senate Finance Committee increased the duty on broad silks 
(other than Jacquard woven) from 55 per cent to 60 per cent ad valorem 
in order to afford additional protection particularly on rayon-and-silk 
mixtures and on cotton-and-silk mixtures of the type known as umbrella 
or gloria cloth. Requests for increases on these classes of fabrics 
bave been especially urged by silk manufacturers because of the growing 
competition from abroad. 

Rayon has become of increasing importance as a raw material in the 
silk industry in recent years and accounts in a large measure for the 
expansion in domestic production of silk mixtures from about 8,878,000 
pounds, valued at $56,296,000 in 1921, to 22,133,000 pounds, valued at 
$108,696,000 in 1927. (For intervening years, see table in Tariff In- 
formation Summary, Schedule 12, p. 1757.) Of the total broad silks 
(exclusive of silk upholstery goods) produced in the United States in 
1927, silk mixtures amounted to about 25 per cent of the total square 
yardage, to about 38 per cent of the total weight, and to 22 per cent 
of the total value. In 1921 the corresponding ratios were 17, 25.5, and 
16.5 per cent, respectively, 

Imports for consumption of silk-mixed goods of all types have in- 
creased from about 123,600 pounds, valued at $523,700, in 1923 to ap- 
proximately 450,000 pounds, valued at $1,561,000 in 1927, and then 
decreased to 269,600 pounds, valued at $983,000 in 1928. Statistics 
are not available to show the distribution of these imports in categories 
of silk-and-rayon mixtures, silk-and-cotton mixtures, or mixtures of silk 
and other fibers, nor to indicate the proportions which are woven with 
or without the use of the Jacquard attachment. 

Imports of silk-mixed goods have represented between 10 and 15 per 
cent of the total poundage of broad-silk imports annually since 1923; 
in prior years they generally averaged less than 5 per cent of the 
aggregate weight. 

Rayon constitutes the component element of probably the largest part 
of the silk mixtures imported. The rate was therefore raised by the 
Senate to afford the domestic manufacturers a compensatory duty on 
the rayon yarns consumed in the weaving of silk-and-rayon mixtures. 
European producers have a competitive raw-material advantage over 
American broad-silk weavers on rayon and other synthetic textiles which 
are higher in price in the United States by the amount of the present 
rayon duty. 

Although official trade figures do not separately indicate the imports 


of piece-dyed, silk-and-cotton mixed gloria cloth, they are included in 


the category of silk-mixed fabrics “ piece-dyed, printed, embossed, and 
moiréed,” shown in the second bracket of the table of imports on page 19. 
The aggregate of imports in this category made a perceptible increase 
in the years 1926 and 1927, when they totaled considerably over a mil- 
lion dollars in value. What proportion of this was gloria cloth is not 
known. Figures of imports of umbrella silks at the port of New York, 
compiled by the Silk Association of America and published monthly in 
its monthly bulletin, The Silkworm, show a large expansion in such im- 
ports in 1927, but a decline in the following year. The “umbrella silk” 
covered in this table is primarily piece-dyed, silk-and-cotton-mixed 
“gloria cloth" as imports of all-silk umbrella fabrics as well as the 
yarn-dyed, silk-mixed unions for umbrellas are negligible, 


Umbrella silks—Imports at the port of New York* 


1 1 5 from The Silkworm and converted, 
Total for three weeks only. 


On the following page is presented a table of imports for consumption 
from 1923 to 1928, inclusive, of silk-mixed fabrics of all types. 


Imports for consumption—Silk-miged fabrics 


WOVEN IN THE GRAY 
(Including fabrics in the gum and degummed) 
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Imports for consumption—Sitk-mized fabrics—Continued 
PIECE-DYED, PRINTED, EMBOSSED, OR MOIREED 


popapo poe 
88888 


7,447 $45, 720 $6.14 
12.849 49, 235 3, 83 
18, 965 70, 037 3. 69 
56,010 219, 239 8.91 

4.12 
4.91 


The increase in the ad valorem duty from 55 per cent to 60 per cent 
by the Senate Finance Committee is intended not merely to afford 
additional protection on the aforementioned silk-mixed fabrics but also 
to make effective a higher equivalent specific rate on the low-priced 
all-silk goods of oriental origin which are principally gray-woven, de- 
gummed fabrics. Such goods, mainly habutae and pongees, were less 
in price in 1928 than in any other year during the period of the opera- 


tion of the present act. Because of the decline in prices, the ad 
valorem system of assessment under the act of 1922 has become pro- 
gressively less effective as a protective measure on these imports from 
the Far East. The steady decline in the unit value of the imports of 
all-silk fabrics woven in the gray is shown in the first bracket of the 
table. In the second and third brackets are shown the imports of piece- 
dyed, printed, and embossed fabrics, and of yarn-dyed fabrics, Both of 
these last-named classes of imports are chiefly of European origin. 
Imports for consumption—AlILsilk fabrics 
WOVEN IN THE GRAY 


(Including fabrics in the gum and degummed) 


popom a pa fE 
28888 


i 
ngen 
BSRSES 


gonna 
828888 


genes 
888882 


Approximately two-thirds of the total 
are habutae and pongees from Japan and China. 
woven all-silk fabrics, degummed, amounted to about 1,899,000 pounds, 
valued at $7,364,000, in 1927, and to 1,935,000 pounds, valued at 
$6,437,000, in 1928. Translating the ad valorem rate of 55 per cent 
on these goods to its equivalent specific, the duty amounted to $2.13 
per pound in 1927 and to $1.85 in 1928. The Silk Association of 


volume of broad silk imports 
Imports of gray- 


1930 


America petitioned for a specific duty of $3.50 a pound on all-silk i 


fabrics (or if exceeding 50 per cent in weight of silk) which are de- 
gummed and not dyed, printed, or advanced, with a minimum ad 
valorem duty of 55 per cent. The request for a specific duty was 
not granted, but the ad valorem rate was placed at 60 per cent. 


Mr. SMOOT. May I have just another word, and then I will 
have completely answered the Senator, I think. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator was trying a 
little earlier to read from a document which he still has in his 
hand, but I am afraid we have diverted him. 

Mr, SMOOT. Never mind about that. Let us get back to the 
necktie silk. I say now that at least 75 to 80 per cent of all 
of the necktie silk comes from a Jacquard-woven fabric. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. On the Jacquard-woven fabric we are now giy- 
ing 65 per cent in paragraph 1205. It is true that there are 
some plain silks which are made into neckties, but I doubt 
whether there is a Senator in the Chamber now who has on a 
plain silk necktie. All the others are woven from Jacquard 
material, and that material carries a 65 per cent rate. It is 
true there are some neckties made of a broad woven silk, and 
it is true that in those broad woven silks there is some rayon, 
but it has to be a cheap value of rayon or a cheap value of 
silk. There has never been a bill passed through this body 
unless these identical words were carried in it, both as to 
cotton, silk, rayon, and wool. I do not know how we are going 
to administer it in any other way. That is the situation. 

Mr. COPELAND. To go back to the question of the inci- 
dental tax on silk—and I thank the Senator from Utah for his 
patient consideration—the Senate committee proposes that the 
present low rate of 55 per cent should be increased to 60 per 
cent. i 

Mr. SMOOT. And on Jacquard-figured silk it should be 65 
per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. The rate now is 55 per cent on all 
silks, and the Senate committee proposes to fix the rate on 
plain silk at 60 per cent and on Jacquard figured at 65 per cent. 
I am not going to be inconsistent, and when it is possible, under 
the rule, I am going to try to see that the Jacquard-figured, if 
made of a mixture of rayon, shall have a higher rate than whole 
silk. 

But there is nothing in the statistics to justify an increase 
in the rate on silk. The importations have increased only about 
a million pounds. The domestic production has increased 
8,000,000 pounds in the years we have mentioned. I can see no 
justification for the increase from 55 to 60 per cent on plain 
silk, but the importations coming in are of a mixture of rayon 
and silk used for necktie purposes, and I contend there should 
be a distinction made between them. The Senator from Utah 
has said that he thinks that such a provision can not be admin- 
istered, but he has promised to find out if it can be done. I am 
perfectly willing to let the matter go over until he does find out 
because, as I have already intimated, I am going to propose an 
amendment to a later part of the paragraph. At present I am 
opposed to the increase to 60 per cent on plain silk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] desires to discuss the 
amendment, and I notice that he is temporarily absent. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, there were only three amend- 
ments reported by the Senate Finance Committee to the silk 
schedule. One amendment is in paragraph 1202, to which the 
Senate has already agreed. That amendment relates entirely to 
the definition of rayon. The second amendment is the one 
which is now under discussion, and the third amendment re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Committee is in paragraph 1208 
and reads as follows: 

Hose and half-hose, in part of rayon or other synthetic textile, shall 
be classified under paragraph 1309. 


Following the action heretofore taken by the Senate on other 
textile schedules, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, will probably ask that the 
Senate disagree to that amendment. Therefore the only 
amendment proposed by the Senate Finance Committee in this 
entire schedule is the one now under discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that in the other 
two textile schedules amendments having virtually the same 
object in view have been disagreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Therefore, I will say to the Senator that when 
we reach the amendment referred to I am going to ask that it 
be disagreed to in conformity with the action of the Senate on 
two former occasions. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought the Senator from Utah would take 
that view of it. 

Mr. President, while I think the increased rates in the silk 
schedule are not justified—and specifically I think the rate of 
55 per cent in paragraph 1205 should remain as it is in the 
present law—nevertheless, since the Senate has not dealt with 
the rates in the silk schedule except in this one particular, it 
seems to me a yote might be taken upon this paragraph, and 
when the bill shall be in the Senate and open to individual 
amendments, those of us who believe that the increases in the 
whole schedule are without substantial foundation will have an 
opportunity to be heard. For that reason I am not disposed 
to delay a vote upon paragraph 1205. I am willing that the 
Senator from Utah should have that paragraph of the schedule 
disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think we 
had better have a quorum call, because the Senator from Wis- 
consin desires to discuss the amendment at length, and I do not 
think we should have a vote in his absence. He requested me 
to make this announcement. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts suggests the absence of a quorum. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George Kendrick Shortridge 
Ashurst Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Bingham Glass Kin; Smoot 
Black Glenn La Follette Steck 
Blaine Goft McCulloch Steiwer 
Blease Gould McMaster Sullivan 
Borah Greene McNary Swanson 
Brock rundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard rris e Townsend 
Capper Harrison die Tydings 
Caraway 1 Overman Vandenberg 
Copeland Hatfiel Patterson Walcott 
Couzens Hawes Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Deneen Hebert Ransdell Watson 

H Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Fess Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Fletcher Johnson Sackett 
Frazier Jones Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to enter 
upon a complete review of the silk schedule, but I want to clear 
up some misundérstandings, as I conceive them to be. So I have 
brought a store here. It is not the store of the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy]; it is my own store 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A people’s store? 

Mr. BLAINE. A people’s store. I want to present this 
store as an exhibit to demonstrate that silk no longer is a luxury 
product. To-day silk is very generally used in garments for 
both men and women. There are many reasons for its wide- 
spread use. It makes a light garment; it is comfortable; it is 
readily washable; it adapts itself to styles and modes, and is 
generally accepted as a fabric for garments of the most desir- 
able type. 

I have here three women’s dresses. They represent three 
different styles, and they are made from American silks, printed 
and converted in this country. They are all new dresses, new 
styles, and new materials, created for the new silhouette 
fashion ; or, in other words, the very latest styles for the coming 
season, They will serve to illustrate how cheaply beautiful 
dresses are being turned out in this country, and therefore how 
silk has ceased to be a luxury among our people, not only for 
women’s dress but for other garments, men’s garments, and 
many, many other uses besides garments. 

These dresses were purchased at retail stores in the city of 
New York. I have the original bill of sale, giving the retail 
price of the dress, the discount, and the net cost to the consumer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator any samples 
of comparable dresses made of cotton goods, and their prices? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have none at hand. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator able to give 
us any information as to how the prices of these dresses com- 
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pare with the prices of dresses made from fancy cotton: cloth 
goods? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not informed on that subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Of course, the Senator real- 
izes that there is a good deal of competition between silk and 
cotton fabrics to-day. 

Mr. BLAINE. I appreciate that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And one of the reasons 
alleged for the depression in the cotton-textile business is that 
the use of silk is supplanting the use of cotton goods because 
in many instances it can be bought as cheaply or cheaper. 

Mr. BLAINE. There is competition between woolen goods 
for wearing materials, for garments, and for other uses. There 
is competition between those woolen goods and cotton goods and 
silk goods. The whole consuming public constitutes the final 
judge as to when and how these various goods are going to be 
used. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin further yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, And, of course, the competi- 
tion exists not only as to outer garments, such as the Senator 
has upon his desk, but as to inner garments—in fact, all wear: 
ing apparel. 

Mr. BLAINE. All wearing apparel. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Hosiery, underwear, and se 
forth. 

Mr. BLAINE. Hosiery, underwear, handkerchiefs, dresses, 
and all conceivable garments used by men, women, and children. 

This garment, of a very excellent quality of silk, well made, 
and snitable for many uses, is marked at a cost of $10.75 retail, 
with a cash disconnt of $1.08, making the net cost of that gar- 
ment $9.67. The fabric from which that garment is made comes 
under the classification of the paragraph now under discussion, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Paragraph 1205? 

Mr. BLAINE. Paragraph 1205. 

Here is another dress. As I said, these dresses are all made 

from American silks, printed and converted in this country by 
American manufacturers and American labor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin further yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE, I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are they pure silk or are 
they the so-called silk mixture? 

Mr. BLAINE. They are pure silk; no mixture whatever, 
They are not weighted silk. They are made from Clean raw 
silk. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The reason why I asked the 
question is that this paragraph deals not only with raw silk 
fabries but with silk mixed fabrics. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand; but these are pure silk dresses. 

This dress, of a smaller size, but of a good quality of silk, 
somewhat different in style, has a retail marked cost of $6.50. 
There is a discount on this frock of 8 per cent for cash, or 52 
cents, making the net cost of this garment $5.98. 

Another dress made of the same type of silk, of a smaller 
size, slightly different in the tailoring, used by young women, 
in very common usage in the offices and upon the streets, of 
daily utility, has a retail price of $3.75; and the cash discount 
of 30 cents makes the net retail cost of the garment $3.45. 

That explains why silk is no longer a luxury. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is certain that 
the cloths from which these garments are made are all American 
products? 

Mr. BLAINE. All guaranteed American products by one of 
the best silk manufacturers in the United States and certified 
to by reputable silk dealers, I can give the names of the houses 
from which these dresses were purchased, but I think that is 
hardly necessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is not necessary. I simply 
wanted to be certain that it could not be argued that these mate- 
rials may be some of the cheap silks imported from China and 
Japan, 

Mr. BLAINE. These dresses are made of the American all- 
silk manufactured fabric. 

So, Mr. President, the proposition to increase the tariff on 
this type of goods—and of course it includes all garments of 
practically the same value, whether in the form of dresses or 
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undergarments or fabrics for other uses; there is a multiplicity 
of uses for fabrics of this type—— 

= {WALSH of Massachusetts. Such as curtains and dra- 
peries? 

Mr. BLAINE. Curtains, draperies, decorative purposes in the 
home. They are all fast colors, all readily washable. They 
have a splendid durability ; and the women of this country have 
determined this question, and they will continue to determine 
this question in the future. They will say whether or not they 
are to wear garments made out of certain fabrics. While style 
creators and mode creators may for a brief time change the 
general goods that go into the garments of the women, when they 
have had experience with goods of this type the new creations 
of other types of garments will not be able to compete with this 
type of garment, 

So, Mr. President, when we are increasing the tariff in the 
paragraph under discussion, we are heaping an additional tax 
upon the great mass of the common people of this country. I 
think, therefore, under the circumstances that we ought to call a 
halt upon these general increases that are bound to increase the 
cost of living in every home. 

Now I want to direct my attention to another proposition, and 
that is that the silk manufacturers of this country are opposed 
to any increase of the rates under the silk schedule. 

It was in 1922, when the Fordney-McCumber bill was en- 
acted, that Mr. Cheney, a large manufacturer of silks, made the 
statement that he considered a reasonable flow of imports essen- 
tial and stimulating to the silk industry. At that time the ratio 
of imports ruled in the neighborhood of 10 per cent. To-day 
the ratio has dropped down to less than 5 per cent of the domes- 
tie production. 

Also, Mr, Cheney, I think, undertook deliberately to create the 
impression that he was the spokesman of the Silk Association. 

Anyone reading the record would at once assume that he at 
least pretended that he was representing the Silk Association ; 
and he made numerous statements before both House committee 
and Senate committee that in his opinion he represented 80 
per cent of the silk manufacturers who were members of the 
Silk Association. My understanding is that he had no au- 
thority to represent the Silk Association; that in fact he did 
not represent the Silk Association. Besides, Mr. President, 
there are a large number of domestic manufacturers who are 
not members of the Silk Association. Moreover, the Silk Asso- 
ciation never has ratified the recommendations made by Mr. 
Cheney before either committee. The record discloses that 
the silk defense committee, all of whose members are members 
of the Silk Association, filed briefs against Mr. Cheney's recom- 
mendations; and there was another group of silk manufac- 
turers under the name of sundry members of the Silk Asso- 
ciation who filed a special brief which was signed by the 
leading manufacturers, and in some cases by parties who for- 
merly had signed the original Cheney brief in the name of the 
Silk Association. 

I call attention now to the proof in this matter. A protest 
was filed by the silk defense committee. Among the signers 
of that protest was Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. (Inc.), the 
Portland Silk Co., the Empire Silk Co., the Rossie Velvet Co., 
the American Velvet Co., the Stunzi Velvet Co., John N. Stearns 
& Co., J. M. Langenieux & Son, Stehli Silk Corporation, Zol- 
linger & Schroth (Inc.), D. I. & C. H. Stern (Inc.), and R. H. 
Simon Co, 

I hold in my hand, in addition to the list of those companies, 
photographic copies of letters relating to this matter, one 
written by the Royal Weaving Co., of Pawtucket, R. I, I will 
not read the whole letter, but the vice president of that com- 
pany says: 

The writer believes that the present tariff gives us enough protection 
on goods outlined as above, and we are not afraid of foreign competition. 


The “goods outlined above,” to which reference was made, 
are broad silks, covered by paragraph 1205. 

The Bethlehem Silk Co., of Bethlehem, Pa., concluding their 
letter, state: 


We are not asking for any reduction of rates but simply that the 


rates in the proposed bill be identically the same as those in the present 
Payne-McCumber bill. 


With reference to Jacquard-figured silks they say this: 


There is no necessity for any higher rate on Jacquard-figured goods in 
silk. We are manufacturers of Jacquard-figured goods and find that we 
do not have any adverse competition from imported Jacquard-figured 
silks, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield, Jacquard-figured silks are included in this paragraph. 
Mr. BLAINE. In paragraph 1206. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the House bill provided 
an increase of 10 per cent in the ad valorem duty. 

Mr, BLAINE. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the Senate Finance 
Committee confirmed that increase, so it is not before us now, 
and I assume the Senator will probably offer an amendment 
from the floor, when the proper time comes, restoring the rate 
in the present law and annulling the attempt made by the House 
in the bill as it passed the House and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, to increase the rate on Jacquard silk by segregating it 
from other kinds of silk mentioned in this paragraph. 

Mr. BLAINE. I propose to offer at the proper time an amend- 
ment striking out all of paragraph 1205 and rewriting it so that 
we may take care of any foreign competition respecting the 
so-called umbrella silk, or gloria silk, and take care of alleged 
competition from silk fabrics of which neckties are made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The gloria umbrella-silk fab- 
ric is the most common import. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is the most common import, and I think that 
can be readily taken care of by a special provision. Of course, 
my proposal will increase the rate on those goods slightly over 
the rate in the present law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator intend to 
rewrite the paragraph by classifying the different kinds of silk 
by name? 

Mr. BLAINE. I propose to rewrite the paragraph by classify- 
ing these various kinds of silk, giving them a rate which appears 
justified-by the record as I understand it and as I think I have 
a right to understand it from the statement made by the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Increasing the rate upon 
that class of silks which are meeting with foreign competition, 
such as the gloria and the umbrella silk, and decreasing the rate 
where there is no competition. That is the Senator's purpose? 

Mr. BLAINE. Accepting the rate proposed by the Finance 
Committee of 60 per cent ad valorem on certain fabrics that are 
being imported to-day, and which it is claimed by some consti- 
tute a factor of considerable competition, but decreasing the rate 
in the present law with reference to broad silks not otherwise 
specially provided for. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The rate on Jacquard is 65 

cent. 
2 BLAINE. The rate on Jacquard is 65 per cent. My 
own opinion is that that class of cloth should go out of the bill 
entirely. I do not believe there is any justification for specially 
providing for Jacquard silks, and I will give the silk manu- 
facturers' reasons, 

Wullschleger & Co. protest against any increase in the rate of 
duty on silks, and they say with respect to the tie silks: 

The imports are comparatively very small, but in case of an emer- 
gency special specification could be provided for such fabrics by means 
of eliminating the width, which would be far more practical. 


I think they are entirely correct about that. The writer for 
the firm adds: 

I want to add that I am a member of the Silk Association of 
America, in good standing, and have never been consulted relative to 
the recommendations made by Mr. Cheney. 

James G. Johnson & Co., silk manufacturers of New York, 
have this to say: 

We, as manufacturers of broad silk in Lancaster, Pa., and members 
of the Silk Association of America were very much interested in reading 
an article 


Written by the person to whom this letter was sent— 
for the last issue of the American Silk Journal and we wish to go on 
record as approving the statement therein made, that the silk industry 
in this country at the present time is sufficiently protected by the 
present tariff act. 

They conclude their letter by saying: 

The importations that are now coming In from France are of a luxury 
type, many items being uninteresting for the American manufacturer to 
construct, owing to thelr great detail and slow production, and they 
merely constitute a style tonic to the whole industry. 

Roessel & Co. state: 

We are manufacturers of broad silks, having 375 looms. We are also 
members of the Silk Association of America in good standing. We have 
never been called te any meeting relative to this tariff situation. 

We personally believe that the present tariff rates are fully protective 
and that the silk tariff should not be disturbed at this time. 


The Altoona Textile Co., manufacturers of silk, also made a 
statement. All these letters are concurrent with the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill by the Committee on Finance, or after the 
House had passed the bill. 
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Mr. ae of Massachusetts. What are the dates of the 
etters 

Mr. BLAINE. The letter from which I am about to read is 
dated July 8, 1929. The Roessel Co. letter is dated April 9, 
1929: The Johnson letter is dated April 20, 1929. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They were all written after 
the House bill had been made publie? ` 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, yes. The Wullschleger letter is dated 
December 13, 1929. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They appear to be in oppo- 
sition to the increases in the bill as it passed the House. Of 
course, most of those increases have been confirmed by the 
Senate Finance Committee, 

Mr. BLAINE. The Altoona Textile Co., of New York, states: 

We are manufacturers of broad silks, plain and fancies, having looms 
in Altoona and Scranton, Pa. 

We wish to go on record that the present tariff rates are amply 
protective and should not be further increased. 

We also wish to state that we are members of the Silk Association in 
good standing. 


The Joseph Berlinger Co., in a statement dated April 19, 
1929—some of these protests are in the form of statements and 
some in the form of letters—declare: 


We are manufacturers of broad silks, having 350 looms. We are 
also members of the Silk Association of America, in good standing. We 
have never been called to any meeting relative to this tariff situation. 
We personally believe that the present tariff rates are fully protective 
and that the silk tariff should not be disturbed at this time. 


There are other silk manufacturers who have made similar 
declarations. I have referred to those who have filed briefs 
before the committees. 

Mr. President, I will offer what labor has to say. I have in 
my hand the report of a newspaper interyiew given by Mr. 
Quinlan, who is secretary of the Associated Silk Workers. The 
interview was given July 22 last at Paterson, N. J. I quote 
from a newspaper article, taken from the newspaper known as 
Labor, published here in Washington, in the issue of July 27. 
1929, by a special correspondent. < 

Parmrson, N. J., July 22.—The wages of silk-mill workers have not 
increased 228 per cent since the World War, as asserted a few days ago 
before a Senate committee by Horace B. Cheney, representing the silk 
manufacturers, who want a higher tariff schedule. According to press 
reports, Mr. Cheney based his claim for higher duties on the plea that - 
it was necessary to pay existing wages. 

P. L. Quinlan, secretary of the Associated Silk Workers, says that if 
Mr. Cheney had been required to testify under oath he could be prose- 
cuted for perjury. 


Then Mr. Quinlan is quoted as follows: 
In most cases the increase amounts to only 25 and 35 per cent above 


the ante-bellum days, Instead of the 228 per cent claimed by Mr. Cheney 
and broadcasted to the country— 


Said Quinlan. 
Wages in the broad-silk department— 
That refers to fabrics under paragraph 1205— 


Wages in the broad-silk department, the highest in the industry, 
average from $25 to $35 a week. 

Mr. Quinlan goes on to say: 

We would like to know who gets the high-tariff money that is supposed 
to be paid the workers, Silk weavers receive 434, 5, and 6 cents a yard 
for producing silk that sells to the public at $1.25 to $2 a yard. We 
are at a loss to understand where the protection to the silk worker 
comes in. 


I have here an analysis of income-tax returns of silk com- 
panies, at least all of the returns for which request has been 
made and as to which reply has come from the Treasury De- 
partment. I am not going to give the names of the silk com- 
panies though I bave their names. It is unnecessary to give 
them. If any Senator desires to verify my statement, I will 
name the companies by reference to the volume and page where 
the information may be obtained. 

A silk company reported in volume 1, at page 110, of the re- 
port printed by the Finance Committee of the Senate, in the 
7-year period from 1922 to 1928, both inclusive, had a net income 
of over $3,000,000, in round numbers $3,300,000. That company 
is closely owned; that is, the stock is held by only a few indi- 
viduals. 

Another silk company reported in volume 1, page 138, for the 
7-year period had a net income of $2,184,000. Another silk com- 
pany reported in volume 1, at page 219, had a net income for the 
seven years of $2,099,000. Another silk company is reported in 
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business. It made a report for only one year, and for that 
year, 1922, it had a net income of $519,000. It was a very small 
eompany. 

Another company reported in volume 1, page 347, had a net 
income for the seven years of over $1,600,000. Another company 
reported in volume 1, page 385, had a net income of almost 
$3,000,000 for the seven years. Another company reported in 
volume 3, page 1022, had a net income for the 7-year period of 

Another company reported in the same volume at page 1072 
had a net income, in round numbers, of $2,000,000. Another 
company I do not happen to have the page and volume—had 
a net income in the seven years of $1,750,000. Another company 
reported in volume 3, page 1713, had a net income for the seyen 
years of $9,815,000. Another company reported in yolume 3, 
page 1757—and they are manufacturers of broad silk—had a 
net income of $12,681,000. Another company reported in volume 
4, page 1950, for the 7-year period had a net income of over 
$8,000,000. Another company reported on page 2160, volume 4, 
had a net income of over $5,400,000. 

Practically all of these are manufacturers of broad silk. 
Some are manufacturers of silk yarns and some of silk goods, 
but largely they are manufacturers of broad silk. Another com- 
pany reported on page 2532, volume 5, had a net income of 
over $3,500,000 in the seven years. Another company reported 
in volume 5, page 2496, had a net income of almost $4,000,006 
during the seven years. Another silk manufacturer reported 
on page 2857 had a net income of a little over $500,000. Another 
rather small company making silk and cotton labels, hardly 
indicative of anything, had a small income, but it was a very 
small company, so I shall not give the figures. Another silk 
manufacturer reported in volume 6, page 3121, had a net income 
of $1,750,000. 

So, Mr. President, the business of practically all of these silk 
manufacturers was such over the 7-year period referred to that 
by and large they have been very prosperous. The failures 
have been few, and only in cases of mismanagement or ineffi- 
cient management. There has not been a single silk manufac- 
turer during the 7-year period covered by the income-tax returns 
as reported to the Senate who has carried on his business with 
ordinary efficiency that has not made enormous profits in some 
instances and reasonable profits in most instances. 

Of course, we have a company like the Cheney Bros. (Inc.) 
that is owned practically by one family. The chairman of the 
board of directors is a Cheney, the president is a Cheney, two 
vice presidents are Cheneys, and the secretary is a Cheney. The 
only person in the whole official organization who is not a 
Cheney is the treasurer. The directors are all Cheneys. Seven 
Cheneys are on the board of directors. They have an authorized 
capital stock, according to Moody's reports on industrials, as 
I remember, of $20,000,000. They increased their capital stock 
in 1925 from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000, but the only outstanding 
stock in that company is $7,000,000, and according to the income- 
tax returns of the company for the seven years mentioned they 
made a very splendid return on their actual inyestment, almost 
7 per cent. That was after considerable sums were taken out 
of the income of the company to pay the Cheney family. That 
is practically the only company that is here asking for an in- 
crease in the silk schedule. Why, the audacity of the request! 
The unreasonableness of the request! 

So, Mr. President, I propose at the appropriate time—because 
under the rule I can not do it now—to move to strike out all 
of paragraph 1205. When we have the opportunity to offer in- 
dividual amendments I shall submit that motion. For that rea- 
Son it seems unnecessary to make any special struggle at this 
time to overcome the demand of practically only one silk manu- 
facturer. 

I had hoped that the chairman of the Finance Committee 
might accept amendments at this time. However, I have not 
discussed the question with him, and I presume that under the 
rules it is not feasible now to propose a unanimous-consent 
agreement with respect to this particular paragraph. Therefore 
I merely want to announce that at the appropriate time, when 
individual Senators may offer amendments, I shall offer an 
amendment to strike out the entire paragraph, and, of course, 
to substitute in lieu thereof what appear to be the proper rates 
to be imposed upon broad silks, umbrella silk—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Gloria silk. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think umbrella silk and gloria silk are the 
same silk—tie silk and Jacquard silk. 

So, Mr. President, I am not disposed at this time to ask for 
a record vote upon the pending amendment of the Finance 
Committee; I hope it will be defeated; but I do not believe it 
is necessary now to extend the debate upon the proposition. We 
can hasten consideration of this measure by taking a vote at 
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the present time. If the Senate chooses to vote down the 
amendment, we will have made so much progress, but, not- 
withstanding that possibility, I think the whole section ought to 
be rewritten, and I should be very glad to communicate with 
the chairman of the Finance Committee at some time in the 
early future with the idea of arriying at a draft that will meet 
the entire situation. 

I appreciate that there are some imports of umbrella or 
gloria silk and necktie silk that are to a degree competitive, yet 
the silk manufacturers, whose views I have here this afternoon, 
indicated through their letters and statements are opposed to 
any rate increases. Some of them, however, have suggested the 
possibility of allaying the fear of Mr. Cheney, who has been 
receiving 6% per cent upon his investment during the last 
seven years, by giving a slight additional tariff rate on the two. 
Classes of silks, 

Mr. President, with that statement I yield the floor, 

Mr. TYDINGS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I desire to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Massachusetts for that purpose? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did all the letters from 
which the Senator read from silk manufacturers, which were 
of an important and revealing character, come as a result of 
letters addressed to those manufacturers by the Senator asking 
their attitude on the tariff question? ° 

Mr. BLAINE. No; a communication was addressed to me— 
I haye forgotten now the source of the communication—and in 
connection with it I suggested that I should like to have copies 
of all letters and all statements and all briefs of the silk manu- 
facturers who deny that Mr. Cheney had any right to represent 
them or their association before either of the committees, As a 
result of that—as I recall, the suggestion was made at a con- 
ference rather than by letter—as a result of my request those 
letters and communications were sent to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator know what 
percentage of the industry those letters represent? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not; but they represent a considerable 
percentage, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They seem to be rather 
seattered. 

Mr. BLAINE, They are scattered all over the industrial 
East; the fetters come from manufacturers located in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Virginia; I 
have not the addresses of some of them; but they are located all 
over the industrial East wherever the textile industry has at- 
tained a foothold. They are representative expressions, and I 
think I can state as a positive declaration that the silk associa- 
tion as an association would not recommend the increases that 
Were recommended by Mr. Cheney; and I think if there could 
be a representative vote taken by the members of the associa- 
tion they would reject the recommendations made by Mr. Cheney 
and ask that the duties provided in the silk schedule of the 
present law be retained. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Upon that subject I have a letter—it may 
be one of the letters to which the Senator from Wisconsin has 
referred—from the “spun silk group of the National Council of 
American Importers and Traders (Inc.),” written by Mr, Henri 
W. Lange, chairman, 

Mr. SMOOT. They are importers, not silk manufacturers. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typtnes] will yield for that purpose, I desire to say that 
in the files which my clerks have prepared for me, so far as I 
find, there is not a single letter or statement from an importer; 
all of these letters are from silk manufacturers; and they are 
largely manufacturers of broad silks. 

Mr. FLETCHER, The letter which I present states certain 
facts upon the subject, and I ask that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
dered. 

The letter is as follows: 

SPUN SILK GROUP or THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN IMPORTERS AND TRADERS (INC.), 
New York, N. Y., November 20, 1929. 


Without objection, it is so or- 


Hon. Duxcan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 
DEAR SENATOR FLETCHER: In view of the approaching discussion of 
the silk schedule, I deem it advisable to submit to you a summary of 
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the facts presented before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and before the Senate Finance Committee in support of our 
contention that a uniform rate of duty of 35 per cent ad valorem on 
spun silk yarns, whether “singles” or “ply” yarns (par. 1202, H. R. 
2667), was and is amply protective. 

I inclose a copy of this summary, which confirms— 

“That this product is a raw material. 

„That under the 35 per cent ad valorem rate of the Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood-Simmons Tariff Acts the domestic industry increased 
its output to about 450 per cent and took care of the domestie con- 
sumption to the extent of about 77 per cent, whereas the importations 
decreased to about 33 per cent, which was only 23 per cent of the 
domestic consumption. 

“That under the prevailing rates of 40 per cent on ‘singles’ and 
45 per cent ad valorem on ‘ply’ yarns (Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act) 
the domestic production reached an increase to about 570 per cent, 
enabling it to supply the domestic consumption to the extent of about 
86 per cent, whereas importations decreased to about 20 per cent, which 
contributed to only 14 per cent of the domestic consumption. 

„That the selling prices of the domestic article have been during the 
last few years continuously below the landed cost of the imported 
yarns. 

“That an increase in the rates is opposed by large American velvet 
and plush manufacturers who use these yarns as a raw material in their 
mills, 

“That the outstanding spokesman in favor of an increase, Mr. Horace 
Cheney, of South Manchester, Conn., is a domestic spinner of these 
yarns and although appearing as a representative of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America (Inc.), was opposed in petitions filed with the Senate 
Finance Committee by many prominent members of said association.” 

The proposed increase of 5 per cent ad yalorem on ply yarns may 
appear at first sight of little importance, but when one knows that 
the present rate of 40 per cent on “singles” has caused an embargo 
on this class of material for the past seven years and that the present 
rate of 45 per cent ad valorem on “ply” yarns is gradually eliminating 
them from the American market, then the proposed increase becomes 
prohibitive. 

For the above reasons and bearing in mind the expressed desire of 
the Senate to impose just rates but none that would result in an em- 
bargo on importations, I respectfully suggest that this paragraph 1202 
provide a uniform rate of 35 per cent ad valorem on both “singles” 
and “ply” yarns. 

I further solicit your valuable assistance to this end and remain, dear 
Senator FLETCHER, 

Yours respectfully, 
HENRI W. LANGE, Chairman. 


Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that there are 1,339 silk manufacturers in the United States. 

Mr. BLAINE. There is a large number; but they are not 
all manufacturers of broad silks. 

Mr. SMOOT. A great majority of them, but not all of them, 
of course, are manufacturing such silks. The few letters from 
them, including those receiyed by the committee and those 
received by the Senator, represent only a proportion of the 
total number of such concerns in the United States. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that but they are scattered all 
over and they represent, generally speaking, the association of 
which they are members. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate a matter which has nothing to do with the 
rates in the pending bill, but which, nevertheless, is dealt with 
in the measure and in connection with which great injustice 
may be done to substantial American business concerns unless 
the provisions regarding the names of certain articles are clari- 
fied. For example, “rayon” is an artificial name applied to a 
certain product. There are many concerns in America which 
are producing articles under the general category of rayon, 
which have established trade names for their products; in fact, 
they were engaged in the business long before rayon came to be 
an accepted trade name. 

One of these concerns is the Celanese Corporation of America, 
located at Cumberland, Md., which employs 3,000 men the year 
around. I have a couple of pages here which I should like to 
read into the Recorp at this time so that when the subject comes 
up in a day or so Senators may have the information and I will 
not then haye to delay the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that the very proposition which he mentions 
was before the committee and provision was made taking care 
of the difficulty which is apprehended? I will call the Senator’s 
attention to the page of the bill where such provision was made, 
and when he answers the letter to which he refers I should be 
glad if he would call attention to the page of the bill where the 
amendment is found and to the wording of the amendment, 
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2 850 the Senator has said applies to the bill as passed by the 
ouse. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is correct about that. An 
amendment has been offered, and I think it will be adopted, 
which I apprehend will cure the situation. I do not care to 
take the time now to explain the matter further, as it is well 
covered in the communication which I shall read. There are 
only two pages of it, and I want to read it into the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not object to that. I am merely asking the 
Senator to call the attention of his correspondent to page 183, 
line 15, of the bill, where it is provided: 


Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, single or grouped— 


And so forth. 

The words there found have been put in to take care of exactly 
the situation to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But if that amendment should not be 
adopted 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt that it will be adopted. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I hope it will be, but I wish to put this com- 
munication in the Recorp in order to make sure. I read now a 
statement prepared by the vice president of the Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, which discusses ws: point to which I have 
just referred: 


The Congress of the United States is being asked to perpetrate a 
great injustice in the section of the new tariff act called the “ rayon” 
schedule by lending assistance to a powerful group of rayon manufac- 
turers supported by some silk manufacturers to compel all independent 
producers of synthetic yarns to call their product by the one coined 
name “rayon” regardless of the chemical composition or physical prop- 
erties of the products of such independent producers. 

The Celanese Corporation of America adopted the name “ celanese” 
for its product (which is made of cellulose acetate) when it first began 
to produce its chemically made yarn and before the name “rayon” 
had been thought of. The Celanese Corporation of America describes 
its product as a synthetic textile. Other manufacturers of chemical 
yarns called their product “artificial silk” and objections to that mis- 
nomer grew until a conference was called, at which a name was sought 
to replace the words “ artificial silk,” or any other words or phrases 
containing the word “silk.” “Rayon” was suggested at a meeting at 
which a representative of the Celanese Corporation of America was 
present, and that representative announced that since the Celanese 
Corporation had never used the term “artificial silk” and since its 
product was fundamentally different, chemically and physically, from 
the products called “ artificial silk,” it would not use the name “ rayon,” 
but would continue to call its product “celanese.” To this policy the 
company has adhered consistently, and in spite of combined attempts 
of associations of rayon manufacturers, silk manufacturers, and others 
to force it to call its product “rayon.” ‘There is no more justification 
for attempting to force celanese brand products to be called “rayon” 
than there would be for forcing silk or wool to be called cotton. 

The users of celanese have never called it “tayon.” The weavers 
and knitters sell any fabric made out of celanese yarn as “made of 
celanese yarn.” The dyers and finishers advertise their ability to dye 
celanese and rayon as two different textiles. Cleaners demand to know 
whether the garment left with them is celanese or rayon. Retail stores 
advertise celanese and rayon as different cloths. The consumer must 
distinguish between the two fabrics. The reason for all the foregoing 
is because celanese has certain qualities and properties which are 
lacking in any other chemically made fiber. For instance, celanese does 
not shrink or stretch—other yarns do, Celanese is unsurpassed as an 
electric insulator. Rayon is not an insulator. Celanese is not affected 
by body acids or sea water, while rayon is. Celanese does not dye 
with the same dyes used on rayon and cotton. 

The chief raw material used in the manufacture of celanese is cotton 
linters and the chief consumers of celanese yarn are the textile mills 
of the country where it is knitted or woven into cloth entirely of cela- 
nese or of celanese and cotton to obtain beautiful cross-dye effects 
(these cross-dye effects are also obfained with celanese and rayon), or 
celanese and silk to obtain good crépe effects, or celanese and wool. 

If celanese was labeled with the word “rayon,” it would be necessary 
to explain that although called “rayon” it is not rayon and must be 
kept separate and not inadyertently mixed with rayon in manufacturing 
works because it is fabricated differently, dyed differently, and cleaned 
differently. Even the utmost perseverance could not preserve the dis- 
tinction through all stages of manufacture into the hands of the ulti- 
mate consumer. If this distinction was not preserved, both the manu- 


facturers of celanese and the manufacturers of rayon would be injured 
by the certain dissatisfaction of any consumer who did not know the 
composition of the product in hand, and no good purpose would be 
served to justify all the confusion, misrepresentation, and damage that 
would be bound to follow such a course. 

We hope and trust that the Senate will not yield to the attempt 
to use it to popularize the name “rayon,” and that it will not give its 
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assistance to the effort to saddle that name on a product to which it 
can not be applied without disregarding the interests of the industries 
that use it and of the buying public, 

The Senate should, we believe, recognize the distinctions which are 
made in the trade. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
By Joun A. LARKIN, Vice President. 


Mr. President, my purpose in reading this letter at this time 
is that shortly we shall be called upon to vote on an amendment 
which will be broad enough to relieve this particular concern 
from the discrimination which otherwise would be placed upon 
it; and I felt that by putting this information before the Senate 
at this time, when the matter comes up I shall not only have 
been true to my word to call it to the attention of the Senate, 
but those who care to look into it will have had information 
upon which they can yote intelligently. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
that the same subject matter was considered by the Finance 
Committee, and it was recognized at once that the facts related 
in that letter were true without a question. Therefore the 
committee used the identical words suggested in that letter, 
covering just what these people say, and avoiding just the dan- 
gers that they point out; and I have no doubt that that amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has stated the fact accurately. 
In passing the bill the House did not make the distinction, but 
when the bill came over to the Senate the Finance Committee 
did make the distinction. That amendment will come up for 
action in the Senate in a few days. It was my purpose to put 
this information in the Recorp so that when it does come up 
Senators will know why the amendment was offered by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter written by Mr. William Edwin Kastendike, 
accounting engineer, to Mr. George Horace Lorimer, editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post, with relation to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DECEMBER 17, 1929. 
Mr. GEORGE Horace LORIMER, 
Editor The Saturdey Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Ma. Lortmer: Your editorial in your issue of the 14th, 
The Tariff Issue, is interesting for the facts it sets forth. But it fails 
to set forth other vital, indisputable facts underlying that issue which I 
make bold to call to your attention, though I am well aware that you 
are as familiar with them as I am. 

The first is tho responsibility, moral and political, of the individual 
Member of the House and Senate upon this question and upon all other 
questions calling for official action upon his part not to attempt to 
obtain special consideration, special privilege, or advantage for the 
people of his district or State at the expense or disadyantage of the 
people of any other section of our country or the country at large, except 
in cases that can justly call for the support of the whole country. Such 
action atways has been, and will be as long as it continues, one of the 
debasing features of our national political life. 

Every Congressman and Senator should realize that he is personally 
the Representative or Senator of the American people as a whole, as 
well as those of his own district or State, and that to seek unjust ad- 
vantage or benefit for the people of his district or State is as immoral 
in the sight of Almighty God as is the act of the man who breaks into 
your home and robs you of your property. Though it may not be a 
crime under man-made law, there can be no doubt of its being a crime 
under the laws of God. 

The second is the further elucidation of the fact stated by you in 
these words: 

“On the other hand, the farmer's chief market is in this country, and, 
as far as can be seen, industry must have protection if the integrity of 
the home market is to be maintained.” 

Every person possessing economic understanding will agree with your 
assertion, but they will deny that the outrageous rates of the present 
Congress's effort, the McCumber-Fordney, the Payne-Aldrich, or even the 
McKinley law were justifiable. 

They will tell you that the only rates that are justifiable are such 
as will provide for the difference between foreign and American produc- 
tion and selling costs, plus ocean freight, Further, they will tell you 
that any increase in tariff rates not comprehended in the above state- 
ment is legalized robbery of all our people for the benefit of the few 
and the Republican Party. 

Again, they will tell you the rates of the aforementioned Republican 
tariff laws have unjustly increased the living costs of our people to 
the extent of billions of dollars which should have remained in the 
consumers’ pockets instead of creating multimillionaires out of our 
millionaires. 
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In other words, if our tariff rates had been limited, as stated above, 
the prosperity of the mass of our people would have far exceeded the 
actual results they have enjoyed in recent years, And if our farmers 
could have divested themselves of the propensity of trying to get rich 
quick, a la Wallingford, when a world shortage in wheat develops, and 
had refrained from going heavily in debt for more land only to find when 
their next crop was ready that the bottom had dropped out of the 
world market price, and as a result that they had to sell their surplus 
abroad for less than it cost to produce, and that their home market 
sales had to be made at lower prices than the previous crop brought 
they too would have found themselves enjoying a much larger share 
of prosperity than has been their portion. 

You know these are indisputable facts. I, too, know they are facts, 
but the damned dog—the American people collectively—does not know it. 
They have been fooled into believing that our prosperity is the result 
of these excessive Republican tariff rates, when the truth is that we 
are prosperous in spite of them. However, the day is not far distant, 
it may be closer at hand than we know, when the scales will fall from 
their eyes, when they will see the truth as it is, and the truth will 
make them free. 

When that day comes, the members of our borough and municipal 
councils, our State legislatures and our National Legislature will be 
honest men with a full appreciation of their moral as well as their legal 
responsibilities. 

Our captains of industry, too, will be honest men, incapable of seeking 
special privileges by corrupting our legislators through the use of stool 
pigeons, lobbyists, or any other means. They will be men who will 
abhor even the thought as well as the practice of throwing crumbs from 
their tables to the men and women whose ability and service combined 
with their own capital and executive ability enable them to produce the 
wealth which makes of them millionaires and multimillionalres, With- 
out compulsion, voluntarily, they will make such a fair equitable distri- 
bution of the wealth produced that their lieutenants, whose capital is 
their brain and brawn, which is as vital to the success of the enterprise 
as their own, will recognize its fairness, its equity, and be satisfied 
giving to the operation all there is in them of power and loyalty. And 
the God of Hosts will smile upon and bless us, both spiritually and mate- 
rially, in much greater measure than He has done thus far. 

We are prosperous because— 

1. God Almighty has blessed this country with rich soil and other 
natural resources, and a diversified climate, immeasurably greater than 
those enjoyed by other countries. : 

2. American brains, business skill, and ingenuity are so far advanced 
beyond other nations in simplifying and efficiently conducting our in- 
dustrial work that there is no room for comparison. 

3. The production per human unit in our industrial enterprises and 
in other classes of our productive efforts far exceed those of other 
nations. 

These are the foundations upon which our prosperity rests. And were 
it not for these, the Republican tariff policy, with its prohibitive rates, 
would bave brought down upon us hard times such as we have never 
experienced thus far. 

Knowing these facts and being in a position of power and influence 
unique in its potential possibilities for the dissemination of this gospel 
truth, why do you not live up to your responsibility to the American 
people? 

Remember the parable of the talents and think of what happened to 
the servant of the 1 talent, and then think of what would have hap- 
pened to the servant of 10 talents if he had failed to put the talents 
intrusted to him by his lord out to usury. 

Sincerely, 
WX. EDWIN KASTENDIKE, 
Accounting Engineer. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Gotpssorover] is, as has been announced, un- 
avoidably detained from the Senate owing to illness in his 
family. He is very much interested in Schedule 13 which is 
now under discussion and he prepared a brief speech relative 
to the committee amendments to the schedule. I ask unanimous 
consent that this brief speech may be printed at this point in 
the Record and in the ordinary Recorp type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SCHEDULE 18, MANUFACTURE OF RAYON OR OTHER SYNTHETIC. TEXTILE 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, it is my desire to 
address myself for a brief period to the committee amendments 
to Schedule 13 as they affect the language of the schedule. 

When this schedule was adopted by the House, all synthetic 
textiles were grouped under one general name, that of “rayon,” 
and were so referred to throughout the entire schedule. 

When the bill was reported to the Senate, I introduced on 
June 8, an amendment which I intended to propose to this 
schedule when it came before the Senate for action, supplement- 
ing the term “rayon” in each instance with the words “or 
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other synthetic textile,” in order to clarify the language of the 
schedule and make a distinction between the rayon and cellulose 
acetate textiles so that there may be no confusion in identifying 
the two products, as well as to prevent inaccuracy and loss by 
reason of improper labeling of merchandise. This proposed 
amendment was referred to the Committee on Finance, and was 
incorporated in the committee amendment now being offered to 
this schedule. 

The proposed amendment to the title of Schedule 13 and to 
each paragraph of that schedule is nothing more than the addi- 
tion of descriptive words to cover those chemical yarns and 
fabrics which are not generally known as “ rayon.” 

A brief statement of the types of synthetic yarns and of the 
characteristics is necessary to explain the distinction between 
rayon and other synthetic fibers. There are at present four 
commercial processes for the production of synthetic yarns, 

First. Nitrocellulose. 

Second. Cuprammonium. 

Third. Viscose. 

Fourth. Cellulose acetate. 

The process used by the Celanese Corporation of America is 
the cellulose-acetate method. In the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation, 1929, compiled by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, the distinction between cellulose acetate and the other 
three products is recognized, as noted on page 1792, where the 
following statement is made: 


The fourth and most recent development in the technology of arti- 
ficial silk production is the cellulose-acetate process, in which the 
chief chemicals used are acetic anhydride, acetic acid, and acetone. 
Although the chemicals employed in the nitrocellulose, cuprammonium, 
and viscose processes are different, the ultimate product manufactured 
by these three methods is essentially similar in chemical properties, 
being a hydrated form of cellulose—that is to say, the original cellulose 
modified into a different physical form by the cycle of chemical treat- 
ments to which it has been subjected. The acetate process, on the 
other hand, producing a finished product which is an ester, has 
chemical properties which distinguish it in a marked degree from the 
other cellulose-yarn products. 


The chemical properties which so distinguish cellulose-acetate 
products from cellulose yarns naturally give rise to differences 
in physical properties. The different qualities and properties 
have compelled the trade and the public to distinguish between 
the products. A few examples will, perhaps, serye to illustrate 
the necessity for the distinction: 

Cellulose acetate (celanese) is an excellent electric insulator. 
Rayon is not an electric insulator at all. 

Celanese may not be dyed with dyes used on cotton or rayon. 
Rayon may be dyed with dyes used on cotton. 

Celanese withstands long immersion in sea water. Rayon 
deteriorates rapidly in sea water. 

Rayon may be cleaned with chloroform, ether, or acetone. 
Celanese is injured by the application of chloroform, ether, or 
acetone. 

Rayon is cellulose. Celanese is cellulose acetate. 

Celanese moiré is permanent and washable. Rayon moiré, 
after washing, is rayon but not moiré. 

It is true that most synthetic textiles are referred to as 
“rayon,” but most of the products are rayon. ~ 

For a history of the use of the word “rayon” and its various 
meanings in this and other countries, I would like to call your 
attention to the testimony of the Celanese Corporation of 
America, together with its brief filed on the subject on pages 
6798 to 6813, inclusive, of the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The Celanese Corporation of America adopted the name 
“celanese” for its product—which is made of cellulose ace- 
tates—when it first began to produce its chemically made yarn 
and before the name “rayon” had been thought of. The 
Celanese Corporation of America describes its product as a 
synthetic textile. The chief raw material used in the manu- 
facture of celanese is cotton linters, and the chief consumers of 
celanese yarn are the textile mills of the country where it is 
knitted or woven into cloth entirely of celanese or of celanese 
and cotton to obtain beautiful cross-dye effects or celanese and 
silk to obtain crépe effects, or celanese and wool. 

If celanese was labeled with the word “rayon,” it would be 
necessary to explain that although called “rayon” it is not 
rayon and must be kept separate and not inadvertently mixed 
with rayon in manufacturing works because it is fabricated 
differently, dyed differently, and cleaned differently. Even the 
utmost perseverance could not preserve the distinction through 
all stages of manufacture into the hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer. If this distinction was not preserved, both the manu- 
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facturers of celanese and the manufacturers of rayon would be 
injured by the certain dissatisfaction of any consumer who did 
not know the composition of the product in hand, and no. good 
purpose would be served to justify all the confusion, misrep- 
resentation, and damage that would be bound to follow such 
a course. 

Cellulose acetate is the base from which so-called noninflam- 
mable film is made, and this film is noninflammable in compar- 
ison with the film generally used and which is commonly cred- 
ited with being the cause of the recent disaster in Cleveland. 
Celanese is even more different from rayon than these two types 
of film are from one another. 

In passing, I would like to emphasize these four points as 
indicating the desirability of not confusing rayon with other 
synthetic textiles: 

First. The word “rayon” is registered as a privately owned 
trade name in 22 foreign countries, 

Second. The word “rayon” is generally associated in this 
country with viscose products. 

Third. The manufacturers employing the three other processes 
distinguish their products from rayon. 

Fourth. Cleaners, dyers, finishers, retail stores, and others 
distinguished rayon and celanese (cellulose acetate). 

I should also like to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that quite recently 14 producers of rayon and other syn- 
thetic textiles formed a rayon and synthetic yarn association. 
In the Daily News Record of September 14, a dry-goods trade 
paper, it was reported that 14 American producers of chemi- 
cally made yarns have banded together to form such associa- 
tion, the object being the consideration of joint problems where 
the cooperation will be of mutual assistance. 

Celanese does not shrink or stretch. 

Rayon shrinks easily. 

In addition to the above characteristics, cellulose-acetate fab- 
rics have certain water-resisting qualities and do not stain 
easily. Certain stains do not become impregnated into the fibers 
but wash out readily. Mercurochrome stain, for instance, re- 
quires much patience and skill for its removal from other fab- 
rics, but washes easily out of celanese with soap and nels. 
The same is true of nearly all inks. 

As may be expected from the above characteristics, the two 
products are necessarily distinguished in the electrical industry 
and in the allied textile industries, such as weaving, knitting, 
dyeing, cleaning, laundering, and so forth, 

The leading trade journals preserve the distinction. The 
Daily News Record carries a heading each day on one page, 
“Rayon and Other Chemical Yarns.” Women’s Wear Daily 
refers to the general subject as Rayon and Other Synthetic 
Yarns.” Dyers advertise their ability to dye “ Rayon and Cela- 
nese.” Retail stores, machinery manufacturers, and others use 
the two terms as mutually exclusive. Thousands of advertise 

ments and news items showing such usage may easily be sub- 
uritted. 

Briefly, then, the amendment asks Congress to recognize the 
distinction made in the trade; that is, to follow trade usage 
terms, 

The whole industry has publicly advocated the words pro- 
posed in this amendment. The spokesman for the Silk Associa- 
tion, Mr. Horace Cheney, made a recommendation which is in 
effect the same as this amendment, as you will note from the 
following extract from the report of the hearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee, volume 12, page 6573: 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. You suggest, and you said others had joined in the 
suggestion, that we change the term “artificial silk” to “rayon.” Is 
there not a possibility of other artificial silk being invented or dis- 
covered aside from what is ordinarily known as rayon? Would we not 
take a little chance in changing the term in the law? 

Mr. CHENEY. I would not try to give you, offhand, the exact wording. 
I would be glad to provide it for you, but my suggestion would be that 
instead of saying “artificial silk” or “imitation silk” that you say 
“rayon or other synthetic yarns or fibers produced from similar 
products, by whatever name known or by whatever process made.” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It oceurred to me that would be the safe thing to do. 

Mr. CHENEY. You would get the thing thoroughly established. 


The rayon manufacturers made essentially the same proposal 
in the same volume of the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee, page 6748. 

While there may be some conflict and dispute over the exact 
meaning of the word “ rayon,” even those who give it the broad- 
est meaning favor the use of the term with additional words 
such as are now proposed. This is shown by the following ex- 
tract from the supplemental brief of domestic rayon manufac- 
turers, submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means by the 
Viscose Co. of America, the Du Pont Rayon Co., and the Ameri- 
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can Chatillon Corporation, and published in Volume XII, page 
6758, of the hearings: 

For these reasons the paragraph should be all inclusive in its terms 
so that those who consult its wording should have no doubt as to what 
it covers. Inasmuch as rayon is used by the majority of those en- 
gaged in the textile industry in this country to mean synthetie fibers, the 
paragraph should use the term “rayon” as the generic term. However, 
for the benefit of our customs appraisals, because foreign countries use 
the term “ artificial silk,” it is advisable in the tarif paragraph to 
include the words “ artificial silk.” For the benefit of the small minority 
who use the term “synthetic textile” or “synthetically produced 
fiber,” or the words “ imitation silk,” these should also be included. 


The Celanese Corporation of America is located near Cum- 
berland, Md. About 3,000 employees are at present engaged by 
the company. If the company is able to preserve the individual 
character of its product and to continue its present plans for 
expansion, there will be some 5,000 employees at work in 
Cumberland in 1930, and ultimately, I am informed, 15,000 
people will be employed at the plant. The present investments 
of the company in fixed assets in Maryland, including land, 
buildings and improvements, machinery, and equipment, to- 
gether with construction in progress, amount to more than 
814.700.000. 

The plant, which was originally established to supply the 
war needs of the Government for cellulose acetate, is the only 
factory in Maryland engaged in the production of synthetic 
textiles. The cellulose acetate products are not rayon and are 
not so known to the trade or the public, but are recognized as 
products which are chemically and physically different from 
rayon. 

Unless this committee amendment is adopted, the new tariff 
law will fail to recognize the distinction, will label these prod- 
ucts as “rayon” by providing an entirely new definition for the 
term, and will embarrass the company in its necessary work 
of distinguishing celanese from dissimilar products which are 
dyed, woven, knitted, cleaned, and generally handled in an 
entirely different manner. 

The nomenclature and definition in Schedule 13 as adopted by 


the House employs the word “rayon” in a manner which is- 


not only inconsistent with all dictionary definitions and trade 
usage, but is also different from all recommendations made to 
the committees of the House and Senate at public hearings by 
the representatives of the Silk Association and the rayon manu- 
facturers. It is for no change in rates of duty that is being 
asked by the committee, but for a simple change in nomen- 
clature, in order, as I stated when I began my remarks, that 
there may be no confusion in identifying the two products, as 
well as to prevent inaccuracy and loss by reason of possible 
improper labeling of merchandise. My study of the subject 
has convinced me not only of the desirability but the necessity 
for this change of language, and I sincerely urge the adoption 
of the committee amendment. 


THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, as all of the Senators are well 
aware, I am not particularly interested in the tariff, for the 
reason that I am opposed to all protective tariffs. There is, 
however, a matter that is agitating this country in which I am 
somewhat interested; and it is that matter which I wish to call 
to the attention of the Senate for a short time. 

The eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is not self-executing, does not provide any means for 
enforcement or attach any penalty for violation. 

Section 1 merely “ prohibits” certain acts with reference to 
intoxicating liquors. 

Section 2, the empowering clause, reads as follows: 


The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


There is no mandatory duty binding either Congress or the 
States to enforce the article. The power to enforce is merely 
discretionary, and evidently was only so intended, for otherwise 
section 2 would have read as follows: 


The Congress and the several States shall enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


The significance that section 2 does net so read is at once 
apparent, and the contention that the empowering clause is not 
obligatory upon the Congress and the States is further attested 
by the fact that several States, notably New York and Wiscon- 
sin, have repealed their State enforcement statutes, without hav- 
ing incurred any penalty for their having so done; and the Gen- 
eral Government is admittedly powerless to compel the enact- 
ment of laws by the different State legislatures to enforce the 
article, 
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It is elementary that the Federal Constitution can not dele- 
gate to any State the power to legislate upon national affairs 
outside the territorial jurisdiction of such State; and conse- 
quently the legal effect of the repeal of the national prohibition 
acts—otherwise known as the Volstead and Jones laws—by Con- 
gress would be to render the eighteenth amendment inoperative, 
and to restore to the several States their rightful autonomy, 
thereby doing away with any necessity or reason for repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment, which could only be done by another 
constitutional amendment nullifying by its terms the provisions 
of the prior amendment, at best a long, doubtful, and tedious 
process, while the present amendment provides for its own nulli- 
fication by vesting the Congress and the States with a discretion- 
ary power and not a mandatory duty for enforcement of the 
article. 

In other words, the question of national prohibition or of no 
national prohibition is entirely in the hands of President Hoover 
and the Republican Congress without reference to the people or 
the States. It is a big question and a still greater responsibility, 
Let us see what they are going to do with it. 

When I came to the Senate I began an exposure of the open 
violations of the so-called prohibition law in the United States, 
and insisted upon its honest and fair enforcement to all people 
alike, regardless of race or color or class, or whether they be 
rich or poor, 

I received no encouragement along this line; but, on the con- 
trary, received much abuse and ridicule for exposing the true 
conditions of affairs, and as to crime conditions in the city of 
Washington and the nonenforcement of laws here. I also made 
some exposures and published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
statements from reputable newspapers as to conditions, and also 
gave information which came to me at first hand from honest 
and high-toned witnesses who knew personally of what they 
were speaking. 

Certain so-called citizens’ associations held meetings and crit- 
icized what was being said in reference to law enforcement in 
the District of Columbia. The Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce joined in the denouncement of those who were endeavoring 
to better conditions here, along with newspapers that were 
bought and paid for, either by those in control or by some whose 
henchmen they were; and some high officials—paid hirelings, 
they should be called—attacked us who were trying to improve 
conditions and endeavoring to make of Washington the greatest 
and most beautiful city in the world, and to make it a safe place 
for any citizen to live, and for all mankind to visit. 

I had no desire of injuring either the city of Washington or 
the United States Government, any more so than the surgeon 
has any desire to injure his patient. He cuts and does hurt 
when he operates, but cuts and hurts to remove the rotten, 
diseased parts, and to cure the body and make of it a stronger 
and healthier being. So I hoped to help our Capital City and 
our Nation by cutting out the vile and rotten parts and making 
them stronger, healthier, and cleaner. So when I used the 
knife it was to improve conditions, and as a friend like the 
surgeon, and not an enemy. 

Notice the number of suicides, if they were such. It seems to 
me to be more deplorable than if they were murders, because 
conditions causing suicide are more injurious to society and are 
worse than murder. Murder destroys the body, but the soul 
may be saved, for the one murdered may be a Christian. Sui- 
cide destroys both the body and the soul, and is more detrimental 
to a community. 

What brings about suicide? Crime. 

In order further to justify my position in the matter I offer 
just a few clippings from newspapers of recent date as to 
arrests made, fines collected, and so forth. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, the papers report the third baby 
found abandoned in the city of Washington. What could be a 
worse crime than that? It is said that the city is free of 
crime. What is a worse crime than for a woman to give birth 
to a child, illegitimately it may be, and abandon it to perish— 
abandon it? What brings on that crime? Where was that 
crime committed? In the city of Washington. 

Last night the papers stated that a reporter, Mr. Walter W. 
Liggett, when called before the District grand jury to repeat 
assertions made in an article that prohibition was not en- 
forced here, said that he was not pressed by the grand jury 
and that he could have told about a dinner given to newspaper 
men by a Cabinet member where liquor was served to each 
guest. He also reiterated that there are 700 speakeasies and 
4,000 bootleggers in Washington, and that more than 1,500,000 
quarts of liquor are consumed annually in the District. 

Then, to top that, last night we read in the paper that a 
deputy United States marshal here delivered an address in a 
church in which he said that a youthful crime wave is sweep- 
ing the Capital City and every other city in the land. This 
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was the declaration of Deputy United States Marshal Mc- 
Carthy: 

In this city, the seat of the Federal Government, and in plain 
view of the White House, he said, youthful bandits shove 
revolvers into the faces of citizens and rob them of cash and 
other property. He added these youthful bandits are not of the 
unlettered type, but in most cases have eighth-grade educations, 
and in many instances are high-school graduates. In many in- 
stances they are the offspring of parents descended from the 
oldest and best American families, he asserted, 

McCarthy said, in his judgment, the root of the evil lies in 
the home—with which I thoroughly agree—because parents do 
not discipline their children, teach them to believe in God, 
revere Jesus Christ, respect lawful authority, attend church and 
Sunday school, and venerate the memory of the great men who 
made this Nation “the greatest nation on earth.” 

As a remedy, the speaker said: 


We must reestablish God in the American home, teach the Ten Com- 
mandments and the life of Jesus to the children of the Nation. 


I say, would to God that all would return to our old-time 
family altar of Bible reading and prayer. 

I also call attention to page 670, CONGRESSIONAL Record of 
December 14, 1929, and page 5839, CONGRESSIONAL Record of 
November 20, 1929, which refers to newspaper clippings, and so 
forth, and will let the public and the readers of the RECORD 
judge as to who was correct as to conditions in the city of Wash- 
ington then and now. 

People generally have the kind of government that they want. 
So far as I am concerned, in the future Washington can have 
just that; and if she can get any worse than she is now in crime, 
God haye mercy on those who believe in law and order! 

I have been told by some parties that the exposure has done 
no good, but had made the price of liquor advance; that the 
bootleggers had to pay more for immunity and were thereby 
forced to add that to the price which they receive from the 
purchaser. It seems to me that the business people of Wash- 
ington want money, money regardless as to how it comes or 
from what source it comes, either through vice, crime, or other- 
wise. Therefore I shall make no further effort to relieve them 
from the conditions which they are now in. 

I declined to go before the grand jury because I knew nothing 
personally, as I do not visit dens of vice, and only received such 
information as I had from officers and others who were familiar 
with conditions in this city; consequently had I gone there any 
evidence which I might have offered would have been incompe- 
tent. I am not a constable, nor am I in any manner or form 
engaged in the enforcement of law as a detective or informer, 
and it is not my duty to ferret out crimes or to arrest criminals. 
I have never done so, and shall never do so, and, so far as being 
a spy or a snooper is concerned I do not think any person on 
earth could be born or bred lower than that, or could put him- 
self in any position more despicable. 

I filed with the District of Columbia Committee some time 
ago, and have receipts for same, certain letters, statements, 
names of witnesses, and so forth, which were sent to me. All 
these are in the possession of the committee, and I presume 
will be used by them in the investigation which they are to 
make. I thereby gave them all information which I had to 
give to the public, which, if properly done, will fully and thor- 
oughly justify the position which I have taken in reference to 
this entire matter. 

The city that has 126,331 arrests in one year,(12 months) is 
inhabited by a law-abiding, peace-loving people! No crime 
in it! So says some misguided, poor henchman in the hands 
of their bosses ; but the record of arrests proves that its steeping 
in sin and crime and its crime record is a stench in the nostrils 
of all Americans who make their living in an honorable way. 
The police and other court records are my proof, and is fur- 
nished by their own officials and made by their own people. I 
can not say, “I find no crime in this city,” but I do say that “I 
wash my hands of it and henceforth shall have nothing to do 
with its sins.” If they will continue on the road to destruc- 
tion, to hades with them, and the punishment will be upon them 
and their children. 

In conclusion, I repeat that I shall make no further effort on 
the floor of the Senate or elsewhere, by word of mouth or by 
deed, to improve the conditions here, for one man alone can do 
little to change a city reeking in vice and corruption, as the 
records which I have at various times presented in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp prove to all honest, thinking men to be the 
conditions in Washington. I am satisfied that these conditions 


kept many a man and woman from visiting the city of Wash- 
ington last fall, and especially during the holidays, causing a 
loss of many thousands of dollars to the business men of the 
city, for the people of this country are not nearly so ignorant 
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of conditions in Washington as some of those who wrap their 
pharisaical cloaks around them are fools enough to believe. 

“Be not deceived; God is not mocked.” Whatsoever Wash- 
ington soweth, that shall she also reap! 

Mr. President, I have not taken time to clip all the articles 
referring to the crime conditions in Washington, because it 
would have taken me too much time and would have occasioned 
too much trouble, but I haye a few clippings here which I wish 
to have printed in the ConeressionaL RECORD in order to show 
that my charge that Washington was reeking with crime and 
corruption is true. 

I find the following in the Star of January 1, 1930: 

ARRESTS IN 1929 ESTABLISH RECORD—TOTAL IS 126,331, INCREASE OF 
13,519 Over 1928—81 Trarric DEATHS 

Arrests in 1929 set a new record in the police department. 

Since January 1 a total of 126,331 arrests were made, as compared 
with 112,812 for 1928, or an increase of 13,519, Of these, 46 were for 
murder, an increase of 2 over last year, and more than 13,604 for in- 
toxication and 856 for housebreaking. 

There were 81 deaths resulting from traffic accidents, 105 suicides, 
and 123 accidental deaths, 

Police vice and liquor squads seized a total of approximately 26,050 
gallons of liquor, of which about 6,290 quarts were alcohol, 1,409 quarts 
gin, 97,092 quarts whisky, 16,567 bottles beer, 27,029 gallons of mash, 
and 582 motor vebicles were seized. 

Sergt. O. J. Letterman and his special vice squad approximated 528 
raids, in which about 1,020 persons were arrested on yarious liquor law 
and vice violations. The squad individually seized about 25,000 quarts 
of liquor, uncovered 12 stills, and confiscated more than 30 automobiles, 

FOUR POLICEMEN KILLED 


During the year four policemen were killed in the line of duty. 

Policeman Jobn F. McAuliffe, of the seventh precinct, was shot and 
fatally wounded when he answered an emergency call in a house in 
Georgetown. 

Policeman Harry J. McDonald, of the third precinct, died from gun- 
shot wounds received at the hands of a colored bandit whom be was 
attempting to place under arrest after capturing him in the vicinity of 
Seventeenth and Q Streets. 

Policeman William S. Buchanan, of the tenth precinct, died from in- 
juries suffered when he crashed into an automobile at Seventh Street 
and New Hampshire Avenue while answering a call. 

Traffic Policeman Ross H. Taylor, of the traffic bureau, was killed 
almost instantly when his motor cycle crashed into a street car near 
Stanton Park while he was pursuing a suspected rum car. 


FIVE OTHERS DIE DURING YEAR 


Two other policemen died under circumstances neither in the line of 
duty nor from natural causes. 

Detective Sergt. Charles S. Montgomery, attached to the police head- 
quarters property room, shot and killed himself in the District Building. 

Policeman Edgar P. Alexander, who had been assigned to the four- 
teenth precinct, was killed when the automobile in which he was 
returning to this city from Maryland left the road and struck a tele- 
graph pole. 

Three other members of the force died from natural causes. The year 
saw 71 separations either by resignation or dismissal and 75 new 
appointments. 


On the same date this article appeared in the Star: 

Liquor raids net five arrests here, 

On the same date I find the following: 

Thirty revelers spend New Year's at police stations. 

On Sunday, January 5, the following appeared: 

Forty men arrested in gambling raids. 

This is from the Washington Post, which sometime back 
snid that law and order were absolutely perfect in the city of 
Washington, and called my name particularly to say that I 
did not know what I was talking about. 


The following appeared in the Washington Post on Saturday, 
December 28: 

Gambling raiders drill hole in door and seize 20. 

Dry workers set 48-hour record. Confiscate more than 1,000 gallons 
of rum and arrest 45 persons. 


The Washington Daily News says: 


World's largest distillery to begin production soon. Connellsville, Pa. 
Production of 2,500,000 gallons of whisky will start shortly in the 
Broadford Distillery, 


I would like to call the attention of the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Suepparp] to this. I will repeat it. This is from 
the Washington Daily News of Tuesday, December 31: 


World's largest distillery to begin production soon. Pennsylvania 
plant prepares to make 2,500,000 gallons of whisky. Connellsville, Pa. 
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Production of 2,500,000 gallons of whisky will start shortly in the 
Broadford Distillery of A. Overholt & Co, 


A fine, well-known, old brand, Old Overholt. I do not know 
about it now, but there was a time when they used to Sell the 
58 Carolina dispensary, and they sold us some mighty good 

iquor. 

The largest plant of its kind in the world. 

Workmen preparing machinery and equipment for manufacturing 
the liquor under a permit issued recently. The contract will keep 100 
persons employed for 10 years. 


That is prohibition, Mr. President. Somebody may say, Oh, 
yes, but that liquor is going for people who are sick.” That is 
true. I have a friend, a mighty good fellow, who is always 
sick. I never have seen him yet when he was well, When he 
was down in South Carolina he was sick. He is up here now, 
and he is always sick, but he has a mighty good, convenient 
doctor, and sometimes he has mighty good liquor. [Laughter.] 
That is what you call prohibition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘he galleries must observe the 
rule that there must be no demonstrations in the galleries. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is prohibition in the city of Washington, 
prohibition for the poor devil who is not able to buy, but no 
prohibition to the wealthy man, no prohibition to the embassies, 
no prohibition to the Cabinet, no prohibition to Mr. Hoover if he 
does not want to have it; he can have it if he wants to; no 
prohibition to a Senator, no prohibition to a Congressman, no 
prohibition to any man who has money to buy liquor. I am 
talking about the city of Washington. Yet a grand jury comes 
out and says that the people who say that liquor is sold in 
Washington or people who talk about Washington reeking in 
crime do not know what they are talking about. If they do 
not, these young men in our press gallery ought to report to their 
papers that their papers are publishing the most outrageous 
falsehoods about the city of Washington, the blind tigers, the 
gamb ing dens, the race-horse gamblers, and the bad women, and 
not try to charge those of us who attempt to help clean out the 
sitnation with falsifying They must be the falsifiers, because 
here are their reports. 

In the Washington Post of January 1, 1930, appears this: 


Scores are caught in police rum net. 
Equipped bar is found. 


A regular barroom, equipped with a brass rail, all the differ- 
ent drinks, everything you want, served as you want it, but 
served to whom? To the man who has the money. Then here 
is another one: 


Elaborate barroom is invaded by police. 

Vice squad trails patron who unsuspectingly opens door on way to 
“ oasis.” 

Seventy-mile-an-hour car race ends as pursued auto overturns, 


Then yesterday the Washington Post carried this: 
Twenty yield as police start to ram door. 

The Washington Post of Thursday, January 2, said: 
Record for fines and forfeitures is broken. 


T have read that. Then there is the one I have already read 
as to the third baby found abandoned on the street. 


Reports given liquor by Cabinet member. 


I want one of two things, it does not make any difference to 
me which it is. As I say, I shall have nothing more to do with 
the matter personally, because I want people to have what they 
want. I believe in that, I believe that God Almighty made 
every man a free moral agent. I think he ought to have a right 
to do as he pleases, at all times, and on all occasions, so long 
as he does not interfere with the rights or disturb the property 
of anybody else. 

I believe in free thought, freedom of opinion. I believe in 
every man worshiping God in his own way, and nobody will 
ever hear me criticize any man who does that. But I am tired 
of seeing the police here impose on these poor, innocent people, 
and I was trying to stop it. It is a shame that they should go 
up here and break into the houses of these innocent people and 
say they are gambling! It is an outrage to break in these 
houses and say that they have found liquor! It is an outrage 
to say that there was a barroom run here in the city! It is an 
outrage to say that these babies are being found abandoned on 
the street! They are innocent, so says the grand jury. They 
are innocent, so says the chief of police. They are all innocent! 
The Washington Post says they are innocent. I put its editorial 
in the RECORD. 

I want these policemen to be called down, and to stop bother- 
ing these innocent people. Let them stop going and breaking 
into a man’s house or a clubroom with an iron bar. It is an 
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outrage to say those people had gambling tickets or cards or had 
other gambling devices. These fellows ought to be ashamed of 
themselyes. The idea of going and fixing up a thing like that o 
a crowd of gentlemen enjoying themselves around Christmas 
time, having a nice time, these dirty policemen going and say- 
ing they are gambling and saying these women did not haye 
these babies! I wonder how they got them and where they got 
them. It is a shame. Washington is a great city! 

I have a book here to which I might call attention. I am not 
going to intrude on the time of the Senate, however. This is a 
book I sent to Mr. Rover's office—the dirtiest thing I have ever 
read. I saw a young lady reading it, by accident, and asked her 
what in the world she was doing reading it. She had not gotten 
far enough into it, thank God, to see the dirty part of it. Now, 
one to read just a sentence out of it. On page 97 appears 


I can shoot the buttons off your God damn pants. 
Listen to that 


Ain't it in the newspapers, even? God damn right, no. It's in 
General Orders. * All you bastards in the newspapers * * +, 


Can you believe it? Down a little further on the same page 
is this wonderful sentence: 


Think I wanted him running a punch press in a dirty can factory? 
Holy jumping Jesus Christ! 


{Laughter in the galleries. ] 


That is nothing to laugh at, you gallery people. You had 
better go home and take your children and have family prayer, 
9 9 oo that book, instead of sitting in the gallery laugh- 

ga * 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BLEASE. I shall not go into that, I will say to the 
Senator from Utah. I have this one and another one. They are 
in the libraries of this city for children to read. Yet Wash- 
ington is a clean, model city! No young ladies drink liquor in 
Washington! No young ladies play cards in Washington! No 
young ladies smoke cigarettes in Washington! No young ladies 
have babies in Washington! Oh, it is the city of all cities! 
We might think it was the New Jerusalem, if we listened to 
the grand jury and certain newspaper reporters and certain 
officials who are lying in order to hurt those of us who have 
endeavored to help clean up this city. 

I repeat, so far as I am concerned, I will have no more to do 
with it. I wash my hands of the whole affair. But I want 
those who read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to know that the 
newspapers are lying, and that the grand jury is lying, and 
others are lying, when they repeat that there is no crime, that 
there is no liquor selling, and that there is no gambling in the 
city of Washington. 

Mr. President, I request that the clippings to which I have 
referred may follow my address in the Recorp, and let the 
people see what crimes are going on in this diseased Capital of 
America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Saturday, December 28, 1929] 
GAMBLING RAIDERS DRILL Horn IN Door AND SEIZE 20—ALLEGED GAMERS 

Arr TRAPPED TN ROOM as POLICE Forces O STREET BARRICADE—EBSCAPB 

Is BLOCKED Orr BY TWO MEN, IN STREET—MAN ACCUSED AS PROPRIE- 

TOR HELD; TWO Morw JAILED IN OTHER RAIDS 

Twenty-two persons were arrested in raids on alleged gambling and 
liquor establishments by Sergt. O. J. Letterman and his vice squad 
yesterday afternoon, 

The largest raid took place on O Street, near Seventh Street NW., 
where 20 persons were arrested after Letterman and his squad were 
forced to drill their way through a heavily barred door. 

Michael Parello, 27 years old, of K Street, near Ninth Street NW., 
who was arrested at this place on a charge of setting up a gaming table, 
has been arrested at the same address three times in the last month, 
Sergeant Letterman said, and as an outgrowth of one of the former 
raids is being held for action of the grand jury. 

CROWD GATHERS AT SCENE 


The raid created considerable excitement and a crowd was attracted 
to the scene. The raiding squad consumed 20 minutes in preliminary 
work before the arrests were actually made. During this time the al- 
leged gamers were trapped in one room on the upper floor without means 
of escape except by a jump of 40 feet from a window. Letterman posted 


two of his men below the window in case such an escape should be 
attempted. 

When the raiding squad first arrived, a man who was on lookout at 
the entrance attempted to press an electrie button, but this was checked 
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by G. C. McCarron, a member of the raiding party. 
In the door so that an iron bar could be released. 

Those arrested included a number of colored men and women. They 
were gambling at cards and dice, police said. Two patrol wagons were 
needed to carry the prisoners to the first and second precincts. All 
except Parello were released as witnesses. 

FIFTEEN FOUND IN SECOND RAID 

The other raid occurred on Eighth Street near U Street NW., where 
Thomas Pye, colored, 40 years old, was arrested on a charge of sale and 
possession and permitting gaming. Fifteen persons, white and colored, 
were playing a numbers game at this place, Letterman reported. None 
of them except Pye were arrested. Pye is alleged to have sold some 
liquor to an officer just before the raid was made. 

Losa Morton, colored, 21 years old, was arrested at her home on 
Washington Street between Fourth and Fifth Streets NW., on a charge 
of possessing 1 gallon of whisky. 

Others beside Letterman and McCarron who took part in the raids 
were R. J. Cox and J, A. Mostyn. 


A hole was drilled 


Dry Workers Ser 48-Hour RecorpD—CoyxriscaTe Mors THAN 1,000 
GALLONS OF RUM AND ARREST 45 Persons 


Police and prohibition agents broke all records for a 48-hour period 
over the week-end when they arrested 45 persons for prohibition law vio- 
lations and confiscated over 1,000 gallons of Christmas whisky. As- 
sistant United States Attorneys David A. Hart and James R. Kirkland 
refused to make out papers against eight of the defendants. 

Policemen William McEwen and W. R. Laflin of the eighth precinct 
halted three automobiles within two hours, one of which they said was 
carrying more than 30 gallons of liquor. 

Julius H. Jackson, colored, of the first block of L Street, was arrested 
on Fifth Street near W after a chase. La&flin said Jackson abandoned 
his automobile when he found he was losing the chase. The uncon- 
trolled car crashed into a parked machine. 

Hart and Kirkland said that the number arraigned to-day far exceeded 
the number brought into court on any previous week-end. The former 
record is said to be 30. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Tuesday, December 31, 1929] 


WORLD'S LARGEST DISTILLERY to BEGIN PRODUCTION SooN—PEnnsyt- 
VANIA PLANT PREPARES TO Make 2,500,000 GALLONS or WHISKY 


CONNELLSVILLE, Pa.—Production of 2,500,000 gallons of whisky wiil 
start shortly in the Broadford Distillery of A. Overholt & Co., the 
largest plant of its kind in the world, it was learned yesterday. 

Workmen are preparing machinery and equipment for manufacturing 
the liquor under a permit issued recently. The contract will keep 100 
persons employed for 10 years, it was estimated. 


{From the Washington Star, January 1, 1930] 

Tarety REVELERS SPEND New YEAR'S at POLICE Srations—Four TURN 
IN ALARMS, SEE FIREMEN RIDE, THEN GET RIDE THEMSELVES—THREE 
Dancers BURNED BY Fire From Revotver—“ BLACK Marta” NOT A 
Bit “ BLUE” as IT CARRIES 56 PLEASURE SEEKERS TO GREET JUDGE 


It may have been New Year to some people, but it was just another 
Wednesday morning to police. 

Only about 30 celebrants qualified for a ride in the patrol wagon. 
Those were booked on charges of drunkenness, and the sum total was 
about the routine average for any day of the year. 

Four persons concluded their New Year would be louder and funnier 
with the assistance of a few fire sirens and a couple of red wagons, 

Beginning shortly after midnight, they pulled boxes at Twenty-second 
Street and New York Avenue, Seventeenth and East Capitol Streets SE., 
Ninth and B Streets SW., and Twenty-sixth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

In the old days, veteran firemen pointed out, it was no New Year at 
all unless a score of false alarms came in. The least they could expect 
was 15, and sometimes the number ran into the thirties. 

NOT ALL QUIET ON POTOMAC 

The men at the 14 precincts this morning were willing to admit, how- 
ever, that all was not quiet along the Potomac for a good part of last 
night and this morning. 

More than one party recommended itself to the attention of a passing 
patrolman, and telephones at the station houses brought a fair number of 
complaints from neighbors who said they could not sleep and refused to 
blame it on insomnia, 3 

The exuberance usually subsided after an admonishment, the policemen 
said, and only occasionally were they forced to ring for the wagon. 

At precincts Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14 no arrests for drunkenness were 
made, Precincts Nos. 7, 8, and 9 each reported a lone defendant in their 
lockups. At Nos. 3 and 6 there were fiye persons being held on charges 
of intoxication, 

SEVEN SLEEP AT FIRST PRECINCT 

No. 1 precinct, which embraces a good part of the downtown district, 

provided sleeping accommodations for seven persons whose condition 
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seemed to warrant it. There were three defendants at No, 2 precinct 
and a like number at No. 5. 

Poliee at No. 4 precinct brought in-four revelers-on charges of drunk- 
enness. Charges of disorderly conduct were lodged against the prisoners 
in most cases. 

The “ Black Maria,” a vehicle which makes the rounds of the precincts 
on the morning after the night before, collecting those who are supposed 
to greet a judge for a bit of explaining, took 56 persons to police court 
for appearance on New Year Day. 

Three dancers at the Lotus Café received slight powder burns about 
12.30 o'clock when some reveler in the crowd on the floor fired a blank 
cartridge downward from his pistol. None of the victims was able to 
identify the man. 

Those injured were: Miss Evelyn Burke, 21 years old, of 1617 Fif- 
teenth Street; Raymond Gerster, 24 years old, of 638 Alabama Avenue 
SE., and Maude Wells, 21 years old, of 1722 Lanier Place, The former 
two were treated for minor burns at a doctor's office at 1532 Ogden 
Street, while Miss Wells declined medical attention, police of No. 1 pre- 
cinet reported. 5 

One of the first arrests for speeding during 1930 was effected shortly 
after midnight when Policeman E. P. Hartman, of No. 8 precinct, had 
Miss Violet Orme, 18 years old, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner P. 
Orme, of 1631 Massachusetts Avenue, booked at the station house on a 
charge of driving in excess of 40 miles an hour. 

Miss Orme, a student at Holton Arms School, also gave her address 
as Newport, R. I. She was taken into custody on Connecticut Avenue 
and was accompanied to the precinct by a young man and young 
woman, where she was released on $25 bond for appearance in police 
court. 

Liquor RAIDS Net Five Arrests Herr—Vice SQUAD DESCENDS ON SUS- 
PECTED VENDING PLACES AND Seizes MUCH EVIDENCH 


Sergt. O. J. Letterman and members of his vice and liquor squad, 
O. J. Mostyn, Richard Cox, and George C. McCarron, yesterday afternoon 
visited five places where they suspected thirsty individuals might be 
accommodated, made an arrest at each place, and seized quantities of 
liquor. 

Their first call was at a garage in the rear of 2116 N Street, where 
they had been told of an elaborately fitted bar to which each patron had 
his own key. A man suspected of doing picket duty was found and 
detained until a caller entered the premises, members of the squad fol- 
lowing the latter into the building. 

Frances Moore, alleged proprietor, giving an address in the 900 block 
of Twenty-second Street, was arrested on charges of illegal possession 
of 20 quarts of whisky, peach brandy, gin, and alcohol. 

Walter Edward Tipton, 39 years old, giving an address in the 600 
block of F Street NE., was arrested in an apartment in the 1100 block 
of Vermont Avenue. He is said to have offered a strenuous objection 
to being arrested, and police allege that a quantity of liquor was poured 
into a sewer outlet. Tipton was charged with possession of 1 quart of 
gin and with keeping a disorderly house. 

Gail Mitchell, colored, first block of I Street NE., was arrested at 
his home and charged with possession of 6 quarts of whisky. 

Martha Edmonston, colored, 59 years old, of the 2000 block of 
Eighth Street, was arrested at her home for alleged possession of 62 
quarts of whisky; and Wilson Payne, also colored, 30 years old, was 
arrested at his home, in Chews Court, for alleged sale and possession. 
Seizure of 2 quarts of whisky was reported in connection with his arrest. 


[From the Washington Post, Wednesday, January 1, 1930] 


SCORES ARE CAUGHT IN POLICE RUM NET— WHOLESALE HAULS or Liquor 
AND ALLEGED DISPENSERS ARE EFFECTED—EQUIPPED Bar Is FOUND 


Culminating their holiday drive against “liquid cheer,” police of 
Washington and environs yesterday and last night executed a ‘series of 
raids and stratagems which resulted in wholesale catches of alleged 
liquor and bootleggers. 

In this drive, which extended into the new year, the police apparently 
followed every clew concerning sale and transportation. As a conse- 
quence, they invaded palatial as well as less pretentious places in search 
of liquor. 

An elaborately equipped barroom, with brass railings, frosted mirrors, 
tables, and other trimmings, was discovered by members of the police 
vice squad when they raided the second floor of a garage in an alley 
near Twenty-first and N Streets NW. The walls and doors of the place 
were reinforced by heavy sheets of tin. 

The alleged proprietor of the place, Francis Moore, 28 years old, who 
gave his address as Twenty-second Street near K Street NW., was 
arrested on charges of possessing liquor. Eight gallons of assorted 
liquor were seized, the raiders reported. 

Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman, commander of the squad, stated that it 
appeared apparent that patrons of the bar were furnished with keys 
to the two doors that lead to the “oasis.” It was by following a 


patron, who unsuspectingly opened the doors on his way to the bar and 
allowed members of the squad to follow him, that the raiders suc- 
ceeded in gaining entrance, 
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Entering the garage, Sergeant Letterman found a mechanic at work 
whom he engaged in conversation while Detectives Richard J. Cox, 
George C. McCarron, and James Mostyn awaited the advent of a 
patron of the floor above. 

When a patron appeared the detectives followed him to the floor 
above. He opened one of the tin-reinforced doors and permitted the 
three detectives to follow him. He repeated this operation at the 
second door. The detectives rushed into the room. 

Hight men, the raiders stated, were seated about the tables and 
standing at the bar. All, police stated, were taken so by surprise that 
they made no effort to escape. After questioning, all were released 
except Moore, 

Members of the squad also visited a house on I Street NE. near 
North Capitol Street, where Gale Mitchell, colored, 35 years old, was 
arrested on charges of sale and possession of liquor. Three gallons 
were seized, police said. An “ under-coyer” agent purchased a pint of 
liquor at the place Monday night, the police said. 

Two thrill-packed motor races through streets of the Capital be- 
tween alleged rum runners and policemen also ended in the capture 
of three men and seizure of more than 500 quarts of alleged liquor. 

PURSUED CAR OVERTURNS 

The most exciting chase, marked by gunfire on the part of police- 
men, terminated at Third and N Streets SW. when the pursued car 
overturned and its two occupants were injured. 

Acting on a “tip” that a delivery of liquor was to be made at 
Tenth and W Streets NW., Detectives William Laflin and William E. 
McEwen, of the eighth precinct, went to the scene shortly after 7 
o'clock and laid in wait. A large touring car drove to the scene. 
Laflin rushed toward it, but was sighted by the occupants. 

Belching smoke, the car began roaring away amid a shower of 
bullets from the detectives. The police cars hurriedly started in 
pursuit. At 70 miles an hour the two cars coursed through down- 
town streets and into the southwest section, where the pursued car 
overturned while attempting a turn. 

OCCUPANTS ARE HURT 

The occupants, Joseph DeMar, 21 years old, of Pennsylvania Avenue 
near Sixth Street NW., and Fred Cole, 28, who said his address was on 
Ridge Street SE., were treated at Emergency Hospital for minor cuts 
before being booked at the eighth precinct on liquor charges. 

Sergt. George M. Little and members of his flying police squad were 
in waiting at the District line on the Bladensburg Road after being 
“tipped” that a load of liquor was coming into the city. A convoy 
car crossed the line, police said, and after a few blocks pursuit the 
authorities knew they had been tricked and set out after a second car, 
which was coursing along a side road. 

The chase ended on Massachusetts Avenue NE. near Tenth Street. 
The driver of the car, Martin Walsh, who gave his address as H 
Street near Ninth Street NW., was captured after a brief foot race 
and arrested at the second precinct. Police reported a revolver was 
found on him. 

TWENTY-SEVEN HALF-GALLON JARS SEIZED 


Twenty-seven half-gallon jars of liquor were confiscated by third 
precinct police yesterday afternoon in a vacant house on D Street 
near Twenty-first Street NW., where they had been called by real- 
estate agents of the property, who reported finding the jars while 
inspecting the residence, 

Acting on a tip, Ninth Precinct Detective Stepp and Policeman Wil- 
liam D. Satterthwaite last night had a brief wait in a private garage 
in the rear of a G Street residence near Fifth Street NE rewarded by 
taking in custody Donald B. Parker, colored, 20 years old, of a fictitious 
Vermont Avenue address, on charges of possession of 288 quarts of 
liquor. 

The policemen reported they found the liquor and lay in hiding until 
Parker appeared and began loading it into an automobile. 

WOMAN HELD IN RAID 


In a raid on an Eighth Street residence near U Street NW. last night, 
Martha Edmondston, colored, — years old, was arrested by Policeman 
R. J. Cox, of Sergeant Letterman’s squad, on charges of possession of 
— half-gallon jars of liquor. She was booked at the eighth precinct 
station and released on $500 bond. 

An unidentified colored man leaped from an automobile entering 
Phillips Court NW. last night and escaped with a bag believed to have 
contained liquor when Third Precinct Policeman A. Banning and E. D. 
Franklin dashed out of hiding. 

ELABORATÐ BARROOM Is INVADED BY Potice—Vicw SQUAD TRAILS PATRON 
WHO UNSUSPECTINGLY OPENS DOORS ON Way ro OASIS ”—SEYVENTY- 
MILE-AN-HOUR Can Race ENDS as PURSUED AUTO OVERTURNS; Two 
Are HURT 


Police in Washington and its environs staged a series of speedy raids 
yesterday in scattered sections to curb the flow of holiday cheer—the 
bottled, bootleg variety—and gave promise of extending their intensi- 
fied drive well into the new year. 
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An elaborately equipped barroom, with brass railings, frosted mir- 
rors, tables, and other trimmings, was discovered by members of the 
police vice squad when they raided the second floor of a garage in an 
alley near Twenty-first and N Streets NW. The walls and doors of 
the place were reinforced by heavy sheets of tin. 

The alleged proprietor of the place, Francis Moore, 28 years old, 
who gave his address as Twenty-second Street near K Street NW, was 
arrested on charges of possessing liquor. Eight gallons of assorted 
liquor were seized, the raiders reported. 


PATRONS SUPPLIED WITH KEYS 


Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman, commander of the squad, stated that it 
appeared apparent that patrons of the bar were furnished with keys to 
the two doors that lead to the “oasis.” It was by following a patron, 
who unsuspectingly opened the doors on his way to the bar and allowed 
members of the squad to follow him, that the raiders succeeded in 
gaining entrance, 

Entering the garage, Sergeant Letterman found a mechanic at work 
whom he engaged in conversation while Detectives Richard J. Cox, 
George C. McCarron, and James Mostyn awaited the advent of a patron 
of the floor above. 

When a patron appeared, the detectives followed him to the fioor 
above. He opened one of the tin-reinforced doors and permitted the 
three detectives to follow him. He repeated this operation at the 
second door. The detectives rushed into the room. 


EIGHT MEN ARE NABBED 


Eight men, the raiders stated, were seated about the tables and stand- 
ing at the bar. All, police stated, were taken so by surprise that they 
made no effort to escape. After questioning, all were released except 
Moore. 

Members of the squad also visited a house on I Street NE., near 
North Capitol Street, where Gale Mitchell, colored, 35 years old, was 
arrested on charges of sale and possession of Hquor. Three gallons 
were seized, police said. An undercover agent purchased a pint of 
liquor at the place Monday night, police said. 

Two thrill-packed motor races through streets of the Capital between 
alleged rum runners and policemen also ended in the capture of three 
men and seizure of more than 500 quarts of alleged liquor. 


PURSUED CAR OVERTURNS 


The most exciting chase, marked by gunfire on the part of the police- 
men, terminated at Third and N Streets SW., when the pursued car 
overturned and its two occupants were injured. 

Acting on a “tip” that a delivery of liquor was to be made at Tenth 
and W Streets NW., Detectives William Laflin and William E. McEwen, 
of the eighth precinct, went to the scene shortly after 7 o’clock and laid 
in wait. A large touring car drove to the scene. Laflin rushed toward 
it, but was sighted by the occupants. 

Belching smoke, the car began roaring away amid a shower of bullets 
from the detectives. The police cars hurriedly started in pursuit. At 
70 miles an hour the two cars coursed through downtown streets and 
into the southwest section, where the pursued car overturned while 
attempting a turn. 

OCCUPANTS ARE HURT 

The occupants, Joseph DeMar, 21 years old, of Pennsylvania Avenue 
near Sixth Street NW., and Fred Cole, 28, who said his address was on 
Ridge Street SE., were treated at Emergency Hospital for minor cuts 
before being booked at the eighth precinct on liquor charges. 

Sergt. George M. Little and members of his flying police squad were 
in waiting at the District line on the Bladensburg Road after being 
“tipped” that a load of liquor was coming into the city. A convoy 
car crossed the line, police sald, and after a few blocks pursuit the 
authorities knew they had been tricked and set out after a second car, 
which was coursing along a side road. 

The chase ended on Massachusetts Avenue NE. near Tenth Street. 
The driver of the car, Martin Walsh, who gave his address as H Street 
near Ninth Street NW., was captured after a brief foot race and arrested 
at the second precinct. Police reported a revolver was found on bim. 

CAR DRIVER IS JAILED 

Huston Thomas Cusack, jr., of Monroe Street NE., was arrested near 
Riverdale, Md., yesterday by Prince Georges County officers when he was 
discovered allegedly driving a liquor-laden automobile. 

The police halted Cusack after they had noticed his car was heavily 
loaded. Owing to the heavy traffic on the Baltimore Boulevard, Cusack 
was unable to make a dash, His car was found to be loaded with 140 
quarts of alleged “ corn liquor.” 

[From the Washington Post, Thursday, January 2, 1930] 
RECORD For Fines AND FORFHITURES IS BROKEN IN 1929—POLICE COURT 

TOTAL EXCEEDS FIGURES OF PRECEDING YEAR By $77,000—Mosr Rm- 

CEIPTS Conn DURING MONTH OF JuLY—SuMs ASSESSED ARE $20,000 

MORE THAN ANY OTHER LIKE PERIOD 

All records for fines and forfeitures in police court were broken during 
1929, according to records made public yesterday by Frank A. Sebring, 
clerk of the court, 


1930 


The total for the year was $532,956.49. The previous high mark was 
in 1924, when fines and forfeitures totaled $517,383.29. 

During the year the financial office of the court handled more than 
$1,400,000, all except the $532,956.49 being returned to persons who had 
been arrested and who had posted collateral and who had been acquitted 
after trial. 

No record as to the number of arrests during the year was available 
yesterday, but it is said to be in the hundreds of thousands. : 


TOTAL EXCEEDED BY $77,000 


The total for 1929 was approximately $77,000 in excess of that for 
1928, when fines and forfeitures amounted to $456,162.08. 


[From the Washington Post, Sunday, January 5, 1930] 


FORTY MEN ARRESTED IN GAMBLING RAID; Six MAKE ESCAPE—ADJOIN- 
Ixe Roor Tors OFFER PATH TO FREEDOM For Hatr DOZEN— 
DETECTIVES BATTER Doors or BUILDING—FOUR OTHERS HELD IN 
Sonrties AGAINST REPUTED RUM-DEALING PLACES 


Liquor and gambling raids in scattered sections of Washington 
throughout yesterday and last night, featured by the dramatic forced 
entry of one establishment and arrests in which revenue agents figured 
as complainants, kept police of several precincts and Sergt. Oscar J. 
Letterman's squad busy making arrests, 

Battering their way through three bolted doors, a raiding squad of 
sixth precinct policemen late yesterday trapped more than 40 men in 
an alleged gambling establishment on the third floor of a building on 
H Street NW., near North Capitol Street. Half a dozen men escaped 
over the roofs of adjoining buildings, the raiders said. 

In the three other raids on alleged liquor establishments by Sergeant 
Letterman and his squad, four persons were arrested on liquor charges. 
One of the places visited, Sergeant Letterman reported, was under 
suspicion as a source of supply in the recent District jail liquor scandal. 

SMASHED FRONT DOOR 

The sixth precinct raiding party, headed by Sergt. J. C. Maloney 
and Detective John Boxwell, smashed through a front door of the H 
Street building but could not batter down a second door and went 
to the rear of the place. There they broke through two more doors 
and entered the third-floor establishment. 

Louis Herwitz, 33 years old, and Joseph A. Fitzgerald, 27 years old, 
were arrested on charges of permitting gaming. The others were ques- 
tioned at the precinct building and released as witnesses. A quantity 
of alleged gaming equipment was seized, the police said. 

PRINT SHOP RAIDED 

Sergeant Letterman declared that complaints growing out of the re- 
cent jail liquor scandal led him and his squad to raid a print shop at 
709 Fourth Street NW., where Curtis M. Youngs, 30 years old, and 
his wife, Mrs. Ella Florence Youngs, 31 years old, were arrested on 
charges of possession of liquor and possession of property designed for 
manufacture of liquor. 

The raiders reported seizure of a 10-gallon still, 30 quarts of whisky, 
and 50 gallons of mash. 

Members of the squad, which included Detectives Richard J. Cox, 
George C. McCarron, and James Mostyn, arrested Warren Gorrell, 39 
years old, in an apartment at 304 F Street NW. and charged with 
illegal possession of 5 quarts of alcohol. The squad also arrested 
James Edward Johnson, colored, 28 years old, at 2355 Sherman Avenue 
NW., on charges of possessing 120 quarts of liquor and maintaining a 
nuisance. 

REVENUE AGENTS ACTIVE 

Seven persons were arrested on liquor charges in six raids yesterday 
by fourth precinct Detective F. A. Truscott on the complaints of a 
different revenue agent in each case as the result of extensive under- 
cover work in the northwest section during the last few weeks. All 
were booked at the precinct station yesterday afternoon. 

Raymond C. Carper, 23 years old, was arrested in a Second Street 
residence near A Street NW. on charges of sale of one-half pint of 
liquor and possession of five quarts, on complaint of Revenue Agent 
H. R. Johnson. He was released on $2,000 bond. 

On complaint of Revenue Agent Solomon Israel, Francis Carper, 18 
years old, was arrested at the same house on charges of possession of 
five quarts, and released on $500 bond. 

OTHER ARRESTS MADE 

Willie O. Bell, 44 years oid, was arrested on complaint of Revenue 
Agent A. M. Murphy at a Pennsylvania Avenue building near Third 
Street NW. on charges of sale of one-half pint. Maggie Bell, colored, 
50 years old, was arrested on complaint of Revenue Agent H. F. Rich- 
ardson at her Missouri Avenue residence, near Third Street NW., on 
charges of sale and possession of one-half pint of liquor. She was 
released on $2,000 bond, 

Marie Tapcott, 31 years old, was arrested on complaint of Revenue 
Agent R. E. Meade at a Pennsylvania Avenue building near Third 
Street NW. on charges of sale of one-half pint. 

Giles Brown, colored, 32 years old, was arrested on complaint of 
Revenue Agent W. B. Disney at his Missouri. Avenue residence, near 
Third Street NW., on charges of sale of two drinks of liquor. 
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Dorothy Bunggag, colored, 28 years old, was arrested in her Stevens 
Court residence on complaint of Revenue Agent E. P. Gill on charges 
of possession of 1144 pints. She was released on $500 bond. 

Seizure of 220 pints of gin, 51 quarts of rye, and 5 gallons of alcohol 
last night in a raid on a third-floor apartment on W Street, near Four- 
teenth Street NW., was reported by Revenue Agent B. N. Quinn and 
eighth precinct Detective R. A. Williams, 

They declared they acted on a search warrant bearing the name of 
Carl Milstead, 38 years old, as occupant of the apartment, but that 
three men in the room escaped through a rear window and down a fire 
escape. 

MAN ARRESTED IN WILD CHASE 


In a short, furious chase along Bladensburg Road, near Queens 
Chapel Road NE., last night, William Leo Larkins, colored, 30 years 
old, of Eighth Street, near C Street NE., was arrested by twelfth pre- 
cin¢t Motorcycle Policeman Watson B. Salkeld on charges of speeding 
in an automobile and transportation and possession of 60 quarts of 
liquor, 

The policeman said he sighted the negro, at the wheel of a new 
rented machine, speeding into Washington at 40 miles an hour. 

Giving chase, he said he overtook the car about two blocks away and 
that the man struggled frantically to leap out and escape after jam- 
ming the brakes. 


[From the Washington Star, January 6, 1930] 


THIRD BABY FOUND ABANDONED Here—Two-Wrek-OLp Bor, WELL 
CLOTHED, DISCOVERED IN ALLEY BY YOUTH 


A healthy 2-week-old baby boy, abandoned some time yesterday in an 
alley at the rear of the Greystone Apartments, 815 Bighteenth Street, 
last night joined the merry group of infants who inhabit ward F at 
Children's Hospital. 

The youngster was discovered by Fred Mitchell, colored elevator boy 
at the apartment house, when he passed through the alley on his way 
to church, and has been named “ William Francis Brady“ by the nurses 
of the ward. 

WARMLY CLAD 


Young Mr. Brady was warmly clad in knitted garments and a baby 
blanket when found by the elevator boy, but apparently had been left 
in the alleyway some time before, for he was shivering and suffering 
from exposure when admitted to the hospital. His condition was ex- 
cellent otherwise, and to-day he was none the worse for his experience. 

Mitchell located the infant when his attention was attracted by its 
cries. He carried the youngster into the apartment house and police 
of the third precinct were summoned. Strong arms of the law took 
possession of Mr. Brady and carried him to the hospital, where he 
was admitted by Miss Caroline Leonardo, night supervisor, 


THIRD IN MONTH 


The baby is the third found abandoned in the District within the 
past month. All are being cared for in ward F at the Children’s Hos- 
pital until they are adopted and taken into private homes. 

The oldest of the trio is “ Cecelia Jefferson,” who was found in a ma- 
chine on the night of December 8. She was named Jefferson by the 
nurses of the hospital because she was found on Jefferson Street. Ce- 
celia is about 6 weeks old. 

The second baby is “ Robert V. Gordon,” who has been at the hos- 
pital since December 30, when he was discovered in an automobile on 
V Street. Young Mr. Gordon derived his middle initial from the street 
on which he was found. He is nearly a month old. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Monday, January 6, 1930] 


Reporters Are Given LIQUOR By CABINET MEMBER, Forum TOLD— 
WAITER Liccetr, AUTHOR oF STORY CONCERNING RUM CONDITIONS 
HERE, MAKES THE ASSERTION 


Walter W. Liggett, magazine writer, told the Washington Open Forum 
yesterday that in 10 years prohibition would result in the Government 
being run by gangsters and racketeers. 

Liggett was recently called before the District grand jury to repeat 
assertions made in an article that prohibition laws were not enforced 
here. He said last night that he was not pressed very hard by the jury, 
but that he could have told about a dinner given to newspaper men by 
a Cabinet member where liquor was served to each guest. 

He also reiterated his statement that there are 700 speakeasies and 
4,000 bootleggers in Washington, and that more than 1,500,000 quarts 
of liquor are consumed annually in the District. 


{From the Washington Star, January 6, 1930} 


YOUTHFUL Crime IN DISTRICT or COLUMBIA DEPLORED—DEPUTY UNITED 
STATES MARSHAL PLEADS For RETURN TO GOD BEFORE 
GROUP 
That a youthful crime wave is sweeping the Capital City and every 

other city in the land was the declaration of Deputy United States Mar- 

shal James S. McCarthy in an address last night before the Christian 

Endeavor Society of the Congress Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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In this city, the seat of the Federal Government, and in plain view of 
the White House, he said, youthful bandits shove revolvers into the faces 
of citizens ard rob them of cash and other property, He added these 
youthful bandits are not of the unlettered type, but in most cases have 
eighth-grade educations, and in many instances are high-school gradu- 
ates. In many instances they are the offspring of parents descended 
from the oldest and best American families, he asserted, 

McCarthy said, in his judgment, the root of the eyil lies in the home, 
because parents do not discipline their children, teach them to believe in 
God, revere Jesus Christ, respect lawful authority, attend church and 
Sunday school, and venerate the memory of the great men who made 
this Nation “ the greatest on earth.” 

As a remedy, the speaker said, “We must reestablish God in the 
American home, teach the Ten Commandments and the life of Jesus to 
the children of the Nation.“ 

[From the Washington Post, January 7, 1930] 

Twenty YIELD AS POLICE START TO RAM DooR—GAMBLING SQUAD, ARMED 
With HAMMERS AND CROWBARS, RAID ALLEGED DEN—ONEB HELD as 
PROPRIETOR 
Armed with sledge hammers and crowbars, members of the police vice 

squad yesterday prepared to batter in several heavily barred and elec- 

trically equipped doors of an alleged gambling den in a building in 

Eleventh Street NW., near E Street, when the occupants “raised the 

white flag.” The doors were opened and 20 men were taken prisoners. 

At the first precinct the raiding squad preferred charges of setting up 
a gaming table against Raymond Watson O'Neill, 37 years old, of 
E Street NW., near Second Street, The others were questioned and 
liberated as Government witnesses. 

Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman, with Detectives George C. McCarron, 
Richard J. Cox, and James Mostyn, appeared at the establishment on 
the second floor of the Eleventh Street building, to find their entrance 
barred by heavy doors. 

Leaving one detective on guard, other members of the squad went to 
their automobile and returned in a few moments with the hammers and 
crowbars. As they were preparing to assault the doors, a voice came 
through a “ peephole“ of one door notifying the raiders of the surrender. 

Sergeant Letterman reported the seizure of a quantity of alleged race- 
horse slips, racing forms, and other equipment. The place was equipped 
with numerous telephones, the sergeant said, and a radio. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


REMISSION OF FINE ON SAILING VESSEL “ FRANCE” (8. DOC. NO. 62) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VAnpEnBere in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 
regard to the remission of a fine imposed on the sailing vessel 
France owned by the French Company of Marine and Commerce 
by the immigration authorities on the occasion of the vessel's 
arrival at Baltimore on July 23, 1920. The fine was imposed be- 
eause the captain of the France submitted a crew list in a form 
which failed to contain certain data required by section 36 of 
the immigration act of February 5, 1917. The Secretary of 
State is of the opinion that the failure of the captain to include 
this information was not due to any fault of his but was due 
to the fact that when he called at the American consulate at 
Nantes and requested to be furnished with the copies of the 
regular forms none were available, and he was accordingly ob- 
liged to make out his list on ordinary paper. The conclusion 
reached by the Secretary of State has my approval, and I recom- 
mend that the Congress authorize an appropriation of $530 to be 
paid to the French Company of Marine and Commerce. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THe WHITE House, January 7, 1930. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 1764) to grant the consent 
of Congress to the Highway Department of the State of Tennes- 
see to maintain a bridge across the French Broad River on the 
Newport-Asheville (N. C.) Road near the town of Del Rio in 
Cocke County, Tenn. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
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tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, 
Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I assume we are ready to take 
a vote on the pending amendment. I therefore suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Glass Keyes Simmon; 

Bingham Glenn 3 moot z 
Blaine ff La Follette Steck 
Blease Gould McCulloch Steiwer 
Borah Greene McMaster Sullivan 
Brock Grundy MeNary Swanson 
Brookhart Hale Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Harris Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Harrison Nye Townsend 
Caraway Hastings Oddie Tydings 
Copeland atfield Overman Vandenberg 
Couzens Hawes Patterson Wagner 

e Hayden Phipps Walcott 
Deneen Hebert Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
pin Heflin Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Howell Sackett Watson 
Frazier Jobnson Schall Wheeler 

rge Jones Sheppard 
Gillett Kendrick Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON (when his name was called). On this vote I 
am paired with the Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I am compelled to withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence and not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrar]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GotpssoroveH] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Mercatr}. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FiercHesr] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Kean], and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My colleague the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Bracx] is unavoidably absent from the Senate. 
If he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. My colleague [Mr. AsHurst] is unavoidably 
detained. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bap] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WaTrermMAN] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Allen Goft Keyes Shortridge 
Bingham Gould McCulloch Smoot 
Broussard Greene McNary Steiwer 
Dale Grundy Moses Sullivan 
Deneen Hale Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Fess Hastin Patterson Townsend 
Gillett Hatfiel Phipps Walcott 
Glenn Hebert Sackett Watson 
NAYS—40 
Blaine 8 Spe pil 5 
Blease rge ec 
Borah Glass La Follette Swanson 
Brock Harris McMaster Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harrison Norbeck Tydings 
Capper awes Nye Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Overman Wagner 
Copeland Heftin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Schall Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Jones Sheppard Wheeler 
NOT VOTING—24 

Ashurst _ Cutting Metcalf Robinson, Ind, 
Baird Fletcher Norris Shipstead 
Barkley Goldsborough Pine Smith 

lack Johnson Ransd Stephens 
Bratton Kean Reed Trammell 
Connally McKellar Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
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So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 182, line 16, after the 
words “ad valorem,” to insert “hose and half-hose, in part of 
rayon or other synthetic textile, shall be classified under para- 
graph 1309,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1208. Knit fabric, in the piece, wholly or in chief value of 
silk, 55 per cent ad valorem; gloves, mittens, hose, half-hose, under- 
wear, outerwear, and articles of all kinds, knit or crocheted, finished or 
unfinished, wholly or in chief value of silk, 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Hose and half-hose, in part of rayon or other synthetic textile, shall 
be classified under paragraph 1309. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment be disagreed to, in 
conformity with the action of the Senate taken on two other 
similar provisions, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the silk sched- 
ule. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 183, line 5, after the 
figures “13,” to strike out “rayon manufactures” and insert 
“manufactures of rayon or other synthetic textile,” so as to 
make the heading read: 


Schedule 13. Manufactures of rayon and other synthetic textile. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Utah explain the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment simply provides for the sub- 
ject matter referred to by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typines}. In other words, the language, “or other synthetic 
textile,” takes care of the different synthetic textiles of all 
kinds. The amendment is in conformity with the action taken 
in a preceding paragraph. If the Senator will turn to page 181, 
paragraph 1202, he will find this language: 


Spun silk or schappe silk yarn, or yarn of silk and rayon or other 
synthetic textile. 


The pending amendment merely carries out the same idea so 
that there will be no misunderstanding that all of the synthetic 
products shall be taken care of. In order to do that this amend- 
ment becomes necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
committee amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 183, line 8, after “Par. 
1301,” to strike out: 


Rayon yarn, if singles, weighing 150 deniers or more per length of 
450 meters, 45 per cent ad valorem; weighing less than 150 deniers, 
50 per cent ad valorem; and in addition any of the foregoing plied shall 
be subject to an additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem: Provided, 
That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty than 45 cents 
per pound. 


And insert: 


Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, single or grouped, and 
yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, singles, all the foregoing not 
specially provided for, weighing 150 deniers or more per length of 450 
meters, 45 per cent ad valorem; weighing less than 150 deniers per 
length of 450 meters, 50 per cent ad valorem; and in addition yarns of 
rayon or other synthetic textile, plied, shall be subject to an additional 
duty of 5 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That none of the foregoing 
shall be subject to a less duty than 45 cents per pound. Any of the 
foregoing yarns, if haying more than 20 turns twist per inch, shall be 
subject to an additional cumulative duty of 50 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that is the 
amendment I desired to have explained. I thought we had 
reached that amendment when I made my former inquiry. The 
amendment seems to be rather complicated, and I should like to 
have its meaning clarified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is a rather difficult para- 
graph; in fact, the entire schedule is somewhat difficult. To 
begin with, I want to say that under the act of 1922 singles carry 
an equivalent ad valorem duty of 54.02 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is equivalent ad va- 
lorem rate, but what is the actual rate provided in the present 
law? It is 45 cents a pound, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 45 cents a pound, and the equivalent ad 
valorem is 54.02 per cent, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the singles. What is 
the equivalent on plies? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present law on plies the equivalent 
ad valorem is 56.57 per cent. Taking all the rates together, 
under the act of 1922 the equivalent ad valorem is 54.09 per 
cent. Under the House bill the equivalent ad valorem on singles 
is 54.52 per cent, or an increase of one-half of 1 per cent over 
the rate in the present law. On plies in the House bill the 
equivalent ad valorem is 53.68 per cent, or a reduction of 2.80 
per cent as Compared to the rate in the present law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Nearly 3 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 2.80 per cent, or nearly 3 per cent. In 
the Senate bill the equivalent ad valorem on singles is 55.23 
per cent, or a slight increase over both the present law and the 
House bill. On plies under the Senate bill the ad valorem is 
53.68 per cent. That is the same as the House rate and a 
decrease from the present law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: My information is that on 
plies the equivalent under the Senate bill is 50.95 per cent, while 
in the House bill it is 58.68 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That figure is an error and has been corrected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The expert informs me that 
that is an error in typing and that the Senator from Utah is 
correct in stating the rate at 53.68 per cent and that the equiva- 
lent ad valorem rate under the Finance Committee amendment 
is the same as in the House bill, 

Mr. SMOOT. Exactly. I noticed that error, and it has been 
corrected to read 53.68 per cent. 

Mr. President, this is rather a difficult schedule, and I shall 
now undertake to discuss it for the information of the Senate. 
The products covered in this schedule are new; in many cases 
the styles haye changed, and I think the Senate ought to know 
exactly what the industry is doing to-day, what are the pros- 
pects for its future, and what effect the tariff bill will have in 
causing it to continne to grow as it has rapidly grown during 
the last few years. 

Paragraph 1213 of the act of 1922 provides in one clause for 
yarns, threads, and filaments of artificial silk and artificial 
horsehair, products now called rayon by definition in the House 
bill. In enlarging the present paragraph 1213 into a separate 
schedule the House committee placed yarns of rayon in para- 
graph 1301, threads and handwork yarns of rayon in 1304, 
and cut rayon filaments in paragraph 1302 when of the type 
known as staple fiber intended for use in the manufacture of 
spun rayon yarns. Provision was not separately made for other 
kinds of filaments, such as artificial horsehair—a monofila- 
ment—nor the long-length filaments which after extrusion from 
the spinning nozzle are wound by parallel grouping without 
twisting. Neither the horsehair nor the grouped, untwisted fila- 
ments would fall under the provisions for rayon yarns in 1301, 
since the term “yarn” in trade usage ordinarily connotes fila- 
ments which are twisted together in the process of manufacture, 
ready for use in textile operation without further conversion. 
That applies to cotton, it applies to wool, and the same term 
would apply to rayon, but would not be well understood. I 
think the meaning is made clear as expressed in this paragraph. 

As imports of artificial horsehair have averaged annually 
about $210,000 during the operation of the act of 1922, through 
December 31, 1928, it is important to correct the inadvertent 
omission in the bill. 

Grouped filaments without twist, of a length suitable for 
throwing into yarn, are a recent innovation in the rayon market. 
If imported in the untwisted state, such filaments would become 
competitive with domestic rayon yarns having the regular com- 
mercial twist of four to seven turns per inch after a compara- 
tively simple conversion process by silk throwsters and manu- 
facturing consumers. There is, therefore, added to paragraph 
1301 a new provision for rayon filaments, single or grouped, to 
cover both the artificial horsehair and the long untwisted fila- 
ments. 

There is appended to paragraph 1301 a new provision for a 
cumulative duty of 50 cents a pound on yarns having more than 
20 turns twist per inch, designed for the protection of silk 
throwsters and converters engaged in the twisting of rayon 
crépe yarns and other specialized types of yarns. As rayou 
yarns are not separately classified in official trade statistics 
according to degree of twist, figures of imports are not avail- 
able; but it is known that foreign trade in this commodity is 
a development only of the past year. The bulk of the rayon 
erépe yarns are 100 deniers and finer; of these sizes, 1,264,052 
pounds, valued at $1,491,354, were imported in 1928. Probably 
only a small proportion, estimated at slightly more than 10 per 
cent, were high-twist crépe yarns. With widening knowledge of 
their adaptability, rayon crépe yarns are expected to become 
increasingly more important in the import trade. Although pro- 
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duction figures are not available, domestic silk throwsters are 
steadily expanding their output of these high-twist rayon yarns, 
finding in this newly developed line a business stimulant after 
the postwar depression in the silk-throwing industry. Protec- 
tion is, therefore, needed particularly because at the present 
House rate the increment of duty obtained on the ad valorem 
basis by reason of the increased value of the high-twist yarns 
as compared with regular yarns is not sufficient to take care of 
the difference between domestic and foreign throwing costs. 
Moreover, in the event of a price decline bringing the minimum 
specific proviso into operation, rayon crépe yarn would be on a 
duty parity with rayon yarn of ordinary twist, an inequitable 
adjustment in view of the extra labor involved in its manufac- 
ture. The differential is added, therefore, to give these high- 
twist yarns the necessary protection. 

I think that explains the basis of paragraph 1301, and why 
the changes have been made. If there are any other questions 
that any Senator wants to ask, if I can answer them, I shall be 
glad to do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does the Sena- 
tor state that no increase in duty has been made by the Senate 
committee amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; only as to the total, Taking the whole 
bill, the ply is exactly the same as in the House bill; but the 
Senator will notice that on the singles there is a slight increase— 
a little less than 1 per cent. On those singles, as they pass in 
and are made into ply yarns, whether they are double or treble 
or four threads or five threads or whatever the case may be, 
there is that little difference, the Senator will notice, in that one 
particular, in the single yarns. The plys, however, were left 
exactly the same in the Senate bill as the House provided; and, 
of course, that is a reduction from the existing law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. But, if the Senator will notice, the total of the 
singles and the plys is 55.11 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, A very slight increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a slight increase over the House provision. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am inclined to agree with 
the Senator, and to approve of the amendment that has been 
recommended by the committee, 

May I ask about this clause that the Senate committee has 
added?! 


Any of the foregoing yarns if having more than 20 turns twist per 
inch shall be subject to an additional cumulative duty of 50 cents per 
pound. 


Will the Senator explain that clause? First of all, that segre- 
gates out of the general rate of 45 per cent a certain class of 
yarns with a certain twist, and gives them an increased duty of 
50 cents per pound. Are those the finer yarns? 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the crépe yarns with a 20 twist. 
They have to take in every single, solitary thread there with a 
20 twist. In other words, the machine has to run around 20 
times to get that twist into that crêpe yarn. That is why the 
slight difference has been made in that particular yarn; and, of 
course, it is the highest-priced yarn. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are there any imports of 
those yarns? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will see whether there are or not. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. They are not separated, I 
imagine. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think they are separated, but there are 
importations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is the same situation as in 
cotton, wool, and silk. The competition that the domestic manu- 
facturer is meeting to-day is in the finer grade of yarns and in 
the finer, higher-priced, finished manufactured products. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely, Mr. President, The reason for that 
is that the finer a yarn is the more labor there is in it, as I 
called attention to only yesterday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not also due to the fact 
that the European industry is older; that the employees en- 
gaged in the textile business have been connected with the in- 
dustry for generations; and that it is more of a vocation and an 
occupation to be an employee in a textile industry in Europe 
than in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the case of family after fam- 
ily, the whole family—girls and boys, men and women—started 
150 years ago in the factories, and they and their descendants 
have never looked for any other labor. They are born to it. 
They are reared in it. They know nothing else in the world 
but that work. I want to say in this connection, however— 
and I am glad to say it and proud of it—that our manufac- 
turers now are reaching a point where their production per 
man is almost equal to the best there is in the world. In fact, I 
think it is the equal now of any there is in the world; but our 
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manufacturers do not work the employees as long hours, and 
I do not want them to work them as long hours; and the labor. 
ing people abroad do not have the comforts that our laboring 
people here have. 

Of course, this is virtually a new industry that has sprung up 
within the last few years. It is growing, and we want it to 
grow. This very industry is going to take a great part of the 
silk industry. There is not any doubt about it. We do not 
raise silk in this country. We can produce rayon; and that is 
going to be the great industry in the United States in the very 
near future. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not consider this the 
important paragraph. The next paragraph is the most im- 
portant one, 

Mr, SMOOT. I am speaking of it as a whole now, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], who was upon the subcommittee, 
agrees with me about this paragraph—that there is no sub- 
stantial increase in the duty here, and there is no reason for 
opposing the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Utah some questions about this amendment. 

As I recollect the testimony, or at least as I recollect the 
character of the information submitted to the committee, there 
was some question about this provision: 


Any of the foregoing yarns if baying more than 20 turns twist per 
inch shall be subject to an additional cumulative duty of 50 cents per 
pound. 


The question related to the difference in cost abroad and in 
the United States. My distinct impression was that 50 cents a 
pound was an excessive duty for the particular labor involved 
in throwing these yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I have already stated, this applies only to 
the high-twist crépe yarns, 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that; but my recollection is 
that the Tariff Commission’s data indicated that 50 cents per 
pound was excessive; that it considerably more than covered 
the difference in cost of production at home and abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may be right, but my recollection 
is not that way. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is my impression. I think the evidence 
very clearly indicated that there was, of course, and on the 
face of it there is, a difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, there is not any question about that. 

Mr. GEORGE. But I do not think the difference was so 
great as indicated in the Senate committee amendment. I have 
not that information at hand; but I have some distinct recol- 
lection that while perhaps the figures had not been verified 

Mr. SMOOT. The testimony before the committee was that 
the cost of producing this product in a foreign country was 
40 cents, and in this country it was 90 cents, making a differ- 
ence of 50 cents. 

Mr. GEORGE. There was some evidence to that effect. 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; that is what was testified. 

Mr. GEORGE. There was some information indicating that 
state of facts; but my recollection is that there was other 
information furnished by the Tariff Commission, which I have 
not before me at this time 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not, either. 

Mr. GEORGE. Which, perhaps, the commission had not veri- 
fied, indicating that 50 cents was entirely too great a difference; 
and I know my own distinet impression at the time was that 
conceding the justice of an additional duty, as inserted in the 
amendment made by the Senate Finance Committee, 50 cents 
per pound was too high. My recollection was that something 
like 30 or 39 per cent would be a maximum; but I am making 
inquiry of the Senator because I have not now the figures that 
I had at that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the report that I have here in relation 
to that. I have not read it since the testimony was given. I 
mean this is what the Tariff Commission says: 


House bill 2667 would operate to increase the duty on ply yarns above 
the existing 1922 rate, provided prices were over a dollar a pound. 
Below that price level, when specific duties become effective, the pro- 
posed rate is lower than that in the 1922 act. The foreign-market 
values of imported ply yarns, like the prices of imported singles, have 
averaged less than a dollar a pound in value during the past three 
years, 1926-1928. During this period the specific duty of 50 cents a 
pound has been applied. Under the proposed bill the specifie duty is 
45 cents a pound. During the operation of the act of 1922 ply yarn 
has averaged only about 4 per cent of the total quantity and 5 per cent 
of the total value of the aggregate rayon yarn imports. 
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Then it goes on and gives the production of rayon yarns in 
1928 by all of the companies in the United States, and it does 
not show there that there is a difference of 50 cents a pound, 
but, as I understood, the testimony was to the effect that the 
cost was 40 cents in a foreign country and 90 cents here, mak- 
ing a difference of 50 cents. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know there was some testimony to that 
effect; and I recall that those who presented that testimony 
were insisting upon a duty of 2 cents per turn per pound for 
each turn oyer four per inch. I also have a recollection that 
there were other figures which indicated that the difference in 
the cost of production abroad and in the United States was 
considerably less than the 50 cents. If the Senator finds that 
information, or has it in hand, I should be very glad to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me make this suggestion to the Senator, 
that we agree to this amendment now and I will get everything 
the Tariff Commission has on the subject. There is nothing 
here from the Tariff Commission other than just what they 
said in a general way. There has been no specific statement 
from the Tariff Commission on this subject that I know of. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to ask the Senator about another 
feature of paragraph 1301. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor permit an interruption at this time? 

Mr, GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is in reference to the 
matter which the Senator from Georgia has been discussing. 

As I understand it, there are very few imports of this finer 
yarn on which the committee recommended an increased duty, 
but it is fear of the future that has prompted the committee to 
levy this increase. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that is entirely true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think, personally, there is 
not much evidence to justify it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think this provision was inserted as a pre- 
caution. It was anticipatory of a possible development of com- 
petition which the committee wished to forestall. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only thing I have now on the subject is 
the comparison of the conversion cost of foreign and domestic 
thrown yarn. Let us take France, for instance. The throwing 
cost is 22.6 cents. In Italy it is 24 cents. The total commission 
rate, profits and all, is only 35 cents. The local cost is 88 cents. 
The difference between 35 and 88 is 53, instead of 50. I do not 
know whether this is positively given out as the average of the 
whole foreign manufacture or not. I will have it looked up, 
and if there is any change we can make in it I will be glad 
to have it done. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me call the Senator’s attention to another 
feature of paragraph 1301. The minimum under the act of 1922 
was 45 per cent ad valorem, the Senator will recall. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. On plys. The House, and the Senate com- 
mittee, of course, following the House, inserted a minimum of 
45 cents per pound. The Senator did not make any particular 
reference to that in his explanation. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not. I think the Senate committee 
was right, however, in the classification. I believe it will be 
sain by the tariff reports that these classifications ought to be 
made, 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senate committee made no change in 
the House provision, except in the addition of the 50 cents per 
pound as a cumulative duty, to which we have been referring. 
The House changed the minimum; that is, under the act of 
1922, the minimum is 45 per cent ad valorem, and the House 
fixed the minimum at 45 cents per pound. In other words, the 
minimum under existing law is 45 per cent ad valorem, whereas 
under the House bill, and under the Senate committee bill, the 
minimum is 45 cents per pound. Of course, I concede that inas- 
much as there is no minimum duty of less than 45 per cent 
ad valorem, if we retain the minimum at all, it would become a 
specific duty. But I want to call the Senator's attention to 
another fact. 

Mr, SMOOT. Let me understand the Senator. I do not think 
he made a complete statement, or I did not quite catch his 
meaning. Under the present law the rate on singles is 45 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the rate on plys is 50 cents per pound, 
with a minimum ad valorem of 45 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Forty-five per cent; yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a minimum? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the present law provides. The 
committee amendment provides that on filaments weighing 150 
deniers or more, singles, the rate shall be 45 per cent; just as 
the House provided. Forty-five cents per pound is exactly the 
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same here with the singles as we have here with 150 deniers or 
more; that is, the finer yarns. Then it goes on to provide, on 
filaments weighing less than 150 deniers, singles 50 per cent, 
plys 55 per cent; a minimum specific of 45 cents per pound, 
ee has identically the same result. The added clause pro- 
vides: 


Any of the foregoing yarns if having more than 20 turns twist per 
inch shall be subject to an additional cumulative duty of 50 cents 
per pound. 


In other words, that is the crépe yarns with a twist of 20 
turns, and that is all, It is just that one class. So, outside of 
that one class, there is a reduction not only in the House rate 
but in the rate in the present law, and even with this cumula- 
tive increase of the 20-turn.twist and the crépe yarn it is just 
a little less than the existing law. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that that is true, but the Sena- 
tor knows very well that all of the coarser yarns have con- 
stantly decreased in price; that is, the tendency has been to reach 
a lower price level and with the 45 cents per pound minimum 
you are necessarily excluding the coarser yarns, are you not? 
In other words, will not paragraph 1301 operate practically as 
an embargo on, say, 300s or 450s, and the coarser yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. The minimum per pound affects them more 
than any other. 

Mr. GEORGE. Our chief importations are in the 150 deniers, 
or finer, I believe. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Under the act of 1922 we have at least a 
T RONN total of imports. Our imports are relatively very 
small. 

Mr. SMOOT. I rather think the amendment ought to be left 
as it is to protect the industry, because of the fact of the great 
number of employees. 

Mr. GEORGE. With the constantly declining price level, but 
a minimum of 45 cents per pound, you virtually will set up an 
embargo against all yarns coarser than 150 deniers. I believe 
that about 90 per cent of our imports are of 150 deniers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should think so. 

Mr. GEORGE. Or finer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is about right. 

Mr. GEORGE. And with a 45-cent minimum I think that 
paragraph 1301, in view of the declining price level both at home 
and abroad, both in the United States and outside of the United 
States, will amount to an embargo on all of the coarser yarns. 
I do not see why there should be a minimum of 45 cents a pound 
carried in paragraph 1301, 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, there is one other protection in hav- 
ing the minimum there, and that is in the case of undervalua- 
tion. The Senator can understand that very thoroughly. I 
would, however, like to have the Senator agree to this and let it 
go over, and I will find out just exactly what the prices are 
to-day. If we can make that 40 cents a pound and be perfectly 
safe I will be delighted to do it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I express the view myself, I will say to the 
Senator, that that is entirely too high. I do not think it is 
justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means the 45? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; not the 45. I had reference to the 50 
cents per pound on these yarns having more than 20 turns 
twist per inch. But that is a matter that can be investigated, 
of course, if there are any data on it. The 45 cents a pound 


‘set up as a minimum I think will operate, and I think the 


Senator is obliged to say that it will operate, as an embargo on 
all of the coarser yarns, 

Mr. SMOOT. It will have a tendency to do that if the prices 
go below what they are to-day. 

Mr. GEORGE. Or even if they remain where they are to-day. 
The Senator knows that the price level has been constantly 
down. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been going down. 

Mr. GEORGE. It has been going down, and I think the 
probability is, and I believe the Senator will agree, that the 
price will not advance, because the production is constantly 
increasing, and while the consumption is increasing the demand 
is growing, it is hardly probable that there will be any advance 
in the price of these yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will have to build a great many factories 
and keep building them to meet the demands if changes take 
place as they have taken place in the last two years. 

Mr. GEORGE. I appreciate the fact, of course, that 45 cents 
a pound is specific and would head off any undervaluation. I 
appreciate that fact. But it likewise is an actual bar, it seems 
to me, in the face of declining yarn prices in and outside of 
ans country, to all of the coarser yarns, anything aboye 150 
deniers. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I think I would say above 75 deniers. 

Mr. GEORGE. The yarn of 150 deniers is what probably 
would be called the standard yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the standard yarn. 

Mr. GEORGE. That would be the standard in this particular 
industry, of course, the finer yarns running lower than 150 
and the coarser running above 150, but we have a great many 
300's and 450’s yarns, and I think that the 45 cents per pound 
specific is a mistake, and I think it will operate as an embargo. 
With that modification I can see no objection to this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that the distribution of size ranges in 
1928, compared with the total imports of singles, is as follows: 
Weighing 150 deniers—that is, all grades—9,337,525 pounds 
were imported, and the value of that was $7,615,012. In other 
words, the imported price is 80 cents a pound, and 45 per cent 
of that would mean a rate of a little over 50 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator will find that the unit 
value of imports has been constantly decreasing, from $1.72 in 
1923, for instance, to a little above 80 cents in 1929. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are not figures as to the ply yarns. 

. GEORGE. No; those do not relate to the ply yarns, 

. SMOOT. Those are figures as to the singles, 

. GEORGE. That is true. 

. SMOOT. The ply yarns have been averaging down to 63. 
. GEORGE. That is, with the plies. 

. SMOOT. That is, with the plies. 

. GEORGE. I would offer no objection to paragraph 1301 
if the question of the 45 cents per pound is left open without 
prejudice, so that we may recur to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad to have it agreed to and then 
I shall be glad to find out from the Tariff Commission if there 
is any fear whatever in reducing the amount of striking it out. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that is a happy dis- 
position of the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad te do it. 

Mr. GEORGE. So far as I am concerned I have no objec- 
tion to paragraph 1301, but I wanted to raise the two specific 
questions.- 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before voting on the first 
paragraph in Schedule 13 I should like to have some informa- 
tion from the chairman of the committee. May I ask if the 
committee or the chairman of the committee made any investi- 
gation of the ownership of the rayon establishments in the 
United States? Am I correctly advised that they are very 
largely controlled by British capital? 

Mr. SMOOT. That question came up in the committee, 
There was no definite statement made. I had a statement pre- 
pared of the domestic production of rayon yarns by companies 
in 1928 and the estimated output for 1929. I have that state- 
ment here. I do not know whether the Senator has seen it or 
not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it a long list? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have not seen it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Viscose Co. in 1928 produced 54,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that the American Viscose Co.? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Then the Du Pont Co. have one of their 
own named the Du Pont Rayon Co., and that company produced 
18,000,000 pounds. I am giving just the round numbers. 

Mr. COPELAND. The American Viscose Co, produced 54,- 
000,000 pounds? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the Du Pont Co. 18,000,000 pounds; 
the Tulize Artificial Silk Co. produced 8,500,000 pounds; the 
Celanese Corporation 5,000,000 pounds; the Industrial Rayon 
Corporation 4,250,000 pounds; the American Benberg Co. 2,100,- 
000 pounds; the American Glansbaff Co. 350,000 pounds; the 
Shenandoah Rayon Corporation 1,150,000 pounds; the Belamose 
Corporation 1,380,000 pounds; the Delaware Rayon Co. 1,500,000 
pounds; the Acme Rayon Corporation 740,000 pounds; all other 
firms—little firms making all the way from 50,000 pounds up— 
are estimated at 500,000 pounds. The total production is 
97,701,250 pounds. ; 

Mr. COPELAND. That is practically 100,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The American Viscose Co. produced over 
one-half of that? 

Mr. SMOOT. They produced 52.49 per cent and the Du Pont 
Rayon Co. produced 18.3 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Leaving out the others for the moment, let 
me ask about the American Viscose Co. Does the Senator know 
where the ownership of that company is? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think a great deal of that company is owned 
by foreign capital—both foreign and American capital. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is owned almost entirely by Samuel 
Cortlandt, of London, is it not? 
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Mr. SMOOT, He owns a considerable amount of stock in it, 
but we have American owners, too. 

Mr. COPELAND. The point I want to bring out is that a 
great amount of the rayon produced in the United States is 
produced by companies the stock of which represents foreign 
capital, and that capital is mostly English. 

Mr. SMOOT. They saw what rayon was going to be and the 
place it was going to take in the clothing of the people and they 
were the first ones to take the plunge. In other words, they 
had more faith in it than the American people had in the begin- 
ning, and of course they knew the best market in the world was 
the American market. They came over here and in connection 
with American capital they formed that company and have been 
making rayon right along, but every year from now on the per- 
centage that we make in the United States will be less and less, 

Mr. COPELAND. I congratulate them upon their foresight 
in coming here. 

Mr. SMOOT. They employ all American labor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I realize that; but the fact that over 
50 per cent of the rayon is made in establishments of foreign 
ownership stands out before us. Does not that indicate that 
they felt they were entirely safe in coming here, with the advan- 
tages they have under existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. They came here because this is the best market 
in the world, They came among the very first. At the time 
they first moved in the making of this product no one in the 
world had any conception that it was going to reach the height 
it has already reached. I think it is only in its infancy. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is going to be used not only in the manufac- 
ture of cloth, but it will be used in many other ways before we 
get through. 

Mr. COPELAND. As a matter of fact, is not the industry out 
of its infant clothes? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is so far as the United States is concerned, 
but so far as the world is concerned it is not. 

Mr. COPELAND. In my opinion, based on the statements of 
the Senator from Utah and the facts involved, it is very clearly 
indicated that the industry is not suffering so far as the present 
tariff law is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator's attention to condi- 
tions in Europe. We recovered very quickly after the war, but 
England did not and Germany has not recovered to-day, although 
she is doing yery well. France is the only country outside of 
the United States that has real prosperity to-day. France is 
very prosperous. I think the world recognizes it, and I am glad 
to say it, and I am glad it is so. But I have not any doubt 
that countries like Czechoslovakia are going to recover and get 
back to normalcy, and they will manufacture this product, be- 
cause it is a product that will be used more and more every 
year. 

It is going to be in use in our country from now on until 
something at this time unknown is discovered to take its place 
which can be put out more cheaply. That day will come. I do 
not know when it will come, but it will come, because the world 
is advancing very rapidly. Things which a few years ago were 
thought to be absolutely unthinkable—the thought was not worth 
consideration—to-day are commonplace and we take them for 
granted without a thought, We think there is nothing to it, and 
yet it is a revolution. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for his optimistic out- 
look, and I hope and believe that all he says is true now and 
that his prophecies will be carried out. But the thing that 
grieves me is to find that an industry so largely foreign in its 
capital—and my figures indicate that it is very much more 
than 50 per cent foreign—— 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 52.49 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the one company, but I am speak- 
ing now about the entire industry. My figures covering the 
entire industry show that it is between 75 and 80 per cent 
foreign owned. Perhaps that is an overstatement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is an overstatement. 

Mr. COPELAND. While we may prophesy about the progress 
of France and the arts, there is a very pressing problem con- 
fronting us to-day and that is the problem of employment of 
persons engaged in business. The record of the rayon companies 
is not encouraging from that standpoint. I find, for instance, 
that in 1923 there were 8 establishments employing 14,000 
wage earners who received in round numbers $16,000,000, an 
average of $1,138 per operator; and in 1925 there were 14 


establishments employing 19,000 persons who received $23,- 
000,000, or an average of $1,200. But in 1927, the latest avail- 
able date as to which we can get figures, the statistics show that 
while the establishments haye increased to 19 in number and 
the wage earners to 26,000, the wages were $28,000,000, or an 
average of $1,088, a decrease of nearly 10 per cent from 1925. 
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Of course, the Senator from Utah will say that the fact that 
those wages have been reduced is an evidence that there is not 
prosperity in the industry, and therefore they should haye more 
protection. I think we should go very slowly here in increasing 
the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are decreasing the rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Below the present rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much of a decrease? We are being 
very general in our statements about the rayon industry, I 
want the figures which indicate that in the rayon schedule we 
are actually giving a decrease over the present rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the single exception of the item referred 
to by the Senator that we are going to look up, there is a de- 
crease. .On shingles the 1922 rates was 54.2 per cent, the House 
rate was 54.52 per cent, and the Senate committee increased 
that on account of the 20-twist expensive yarns to 55.22 per 
cent. On the ply yarns, that come in here twisted, the rate 
to-day is 56.5 per cent; the House reduced that to 53.68 per 
cent, and the Senate committee recommended 53.68 per cent. 
There is a reduction on everything that comes in outside of the 
twisted high-priced yarns. 

Mr. COPELAND. Taking the schedule in its entirety, and 
not alone the paragraph that is under immediate consideration, 
what is the conviction of the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is nearly 1 per cent reduction. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much does the Senator estimate that 
the cost to the people is on the rates in the bill? Has he figured 
it out at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody could figure that out. 


No human being 
could figure it out. 


Sometimes a mill has overproduction, and 


it is going to sell whether it makes very much or not. It 
depends also upon the different parts of the country. The costs 
are different in the different sections of the country. It would 
be only the wildest kind of a guess. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I feel disturbed about the 
bill that we have pending. I know there are inequalities, and 


I have frankly stated to the Senate my desire in certain par- 
ticulars to have increases; but when we give consideration to 
the many increases involved in the bill and the burden that its 
enactment will place upon the people, I feel that we should scan 
with very great care every single proposal here with reference 
te a change over existing law. 

I believe sincerely that the President made a very serious 
mistake in calling the Congress together for a general revision 
of the tariff, for that is what it has amounted to. We have 
under consideration in the pending bill 21,000 items, and if this 
bill were to be enacted into law it would enormously increase 
the cost of living in this country. This particular schedule is 
one of interest to the poor of America, because it covers silk 
used by every woman, but especially by those who have small 
incomes; and it is incumbent upon us, as I see it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we should exercise great caution and make very 
certain that we are not imposing an unnecessary burden upon 
the people of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 184, line 4, after para- 
graph 1302, to strike out “Rayon waste, except cellulose ace- 
tate rayon waste” and insert “ Waste of rayon or other syn- 
thetic textile, except waste wholly or in chief value of cellulose 
acetate,” so as to read: 


Par, 1302. Waste of rayon or other synthetic textile, except waste 
wholly or in chief value of cellulose acetate, 10 per cent ad valorem, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing*to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate under the amendment is the same as 
that in existing law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
pending amendment, but I desire to discuss the next amendment 
in the same paragraph. As I understand the pending amend- 
ment retains the duty imposed by the present law of 10 per cent 
ad valorem, which is the same likewise as the duty proposed by 
the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The change in language is 
inserted for the purpose of defining what is meant by waste of 
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on or other synthetic textiles, and I haye no objection to 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as I understand this. amend- 
ment increases the rate very greatly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Not the amendment in the 
clause now under consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate in the pending amendment is the same 
as the House rate and the rate provided in the present law. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator refer to the amendment in 
paragraph 1302? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the particular clause now 
under consideration there is no increase whatever. In the sec- 
ond clause there is a very drastic increase upon which I desire 
to speak at length. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Georgia will look at line 6, 
on page 184, he will see that the rate “10 per cent” has not 
been changed. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Massachusetts is separat- 
ing the paragraph into clauses, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; because the provision 
which I have particularly in mind is a new one and imposes a 
great increase in the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can agree, I think, to the first amendment, 
because it merely adds the words “or other synthetic textiles,” 
which we have inserted in three or four other places. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. . 

The next amendment was, on page 184, line 7, after the words 
“ad valorem,” to strike out “rayon filaments” and insert fila- 
ments of rayon or other synthetic textile, not exceeding 30 inches 
in length.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment just stated and the amendment following it are very 
important, as of course the Senator from Utah recognizes. I 
was wondering if we ought to take it up to-night. There will 
be considerable debate upon it. It is the most important 
amendment in the rayon schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is the only amendment to which 
there will be any real objection in the entire schedule. I admit 
that it proposes an exceedingly great increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator desire to 
have me proceed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we had better go on. I am perfectly 
willing that the particular amendment shall go over, if we can 
proceed with other amendments and get through with them, 
although that is the basis of the other amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest to the Senator from Utah, while it 
is rather early in the afternoon, that this is the most impor- 
tant amendment in this schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think there will be no extended debate 
upon any of the other amendments, and I think it would be 
well to dispose of it before proceeding with the other amend- 
ments in the schedule. If the Senator from Utah will let it 
go over until to-morrow, I think it would be very much better. 

Mr. HARRISON. The junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is very much interested in some of the amendments 
in this schedule. He is forced to serve on a committee this 
afternoon at some hearing and can not be here; he was com- 
pelled to leave the Chamber a few moments ago. So I think it 
would be very well if the Senate could now take a recess and 
have the amendment considered to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT, I think the Senator from Massachusetts ought 
to have a quorum here if he desires to proceed, because I admit 
that the pending amendment is the crux of this whole schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It involves the destruction 
of a very important and growing domestic industry for the 
benefit of another American industry of importance which 
may be destroyed, and I think the industry has a right to haye 
its case presented. z 

In other words, it involves a fight between two manufacturing 
interests in this country dealing in rayon yarns, one of which 
will benefit tremendously by the 100 per cent increased duty 
proposed to be levied by the amendment and the other of which 
will be annihilated and destroyed. So it will be seen that the 
amendment is of yital importance. However, I will proceed if 
the Senator from Utah desires me to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to force the Senator to do that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is not forcing 
me; but I think there should be present a fair representation 
of the Senate, because it is a very important amendment and 
involves the basic fiber from which rayon yarns are made, 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator makes a fair statement. The 
amendment forms the basis on which the rates in the remainder 
of the schedule are made. Whenever this rate shall be decided 
the others will very quickly be disposed of. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate sundry 
executive messages from the President of the United States, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 


ORIGINS OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK PLAN 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Recogn a statement by Frederick H. 
Allen, of Bolton Priory, Pelham Manor, New York, on the 
„Origins of the International Bank Plan.” 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ORIGINS OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK PLAN—PROPOSALS ADVANCED BY 
Frank J. DOLAN AND BROUGHT To THE ATTENTION OF ECONOMIC AND 
FINANCIAL LEADERS IN THE SPRING OF 1927 ANTICIPATED THE SCHEMB 
OF THR YOUNG COMMITTEE 


To the New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 

So far as the knowledge of the public in this country and Europe ts 
concerned, I think it can truthfully be said they consider that the idea 
of the proposed international bank sprang, fully armed, like Athena 
from the head of Zeus, from the brains of the members of the so-called 
Young committee assembled last spring in Paris. As a matter of his- 
torical interest, I think it worth while to state the fact that the pro- 
posals for such a bank were put before the heads of all the important 
central banks of Europe and before important European and American 
bankers in the spring of 1927 and that the plan advanced by the Young 
committee, and now adopted in principle by the bankers who met at 
Baden-Baden, in the charter and statutes which have been made public 
agrees in major conditions with the proposals made in 1927. 

These proposals came about in this way: Mr. Frank J. Dolan, of Pitts- 
field, Mass., who was then living at Villefranche-sur-Mer, met Col. 
E. M. House in Cannes and told him what he thought would be the 
advantages of a continental reserve bank in Europe, to be established 
somewhat on the lines of our Federal reserve bank, which had done 
so much for the improvement of financial stability and financial condi- 
tions in the United States. Colonel House, in talking with me in 
Paris, told me of his conversation with Mr. Dolan, which had much 
impressed him, and asked me if I would meet Mr. Dolan and go into 
the matter with him in detail. Being interested by the idea, I met 
Mr. Dolan and went very carefully and at length into the proposal, 
discussing it from various angles. We then asked Mr. Dolan if he 
would be willing, as our representative, to see the heads of the various 
central banks in Europe, with whom we would put him in touch, but 
first we suggested that he put the matter before Mr. Henry M. 
Robinson, who was then at Geneva. 

Mr. Robinson, as the United States Government representative, was 
the head of a very strong American delegation in attendance at the 
economic conference that was taking place there. It was the most 
important economic conference that had ever been organized. Not 
only were the European nations represented but there came delegates 
from some of the countries of South America, from the British 
Dominions, and from Asia. These delegations were all made up of 
the most distinguished economists and financiers in the various coun- 
tries and they were assisted by the ablest experts that could be named 
for the various different subjects that were to be discussed. 

There were also in attendance the representatives of all the greatest 
newspapers in the world. Colonel House and myself thought that if the 
proposals could be broached at the conference they would thus be given 
the widest publicity and be subjected to the criticism, friendly or hos- 
tile, of the greatest collection of economic and financial leaders ever 
got together. 2 

Mr. Dolan went to Geneva, saw Mr. Robinson and Mr. Roland W. 
Boyden, who were there also. On Mr. Dolan's return to Paris he re- 
ported to us as follows: That he had seen both these gentlemen and that 
they both had looked with favor on the plan submitted; that Mr. 
Robinson proposed to bring it to the fore if possible during the confer- 
ence, but on discussing the matter with the British delegates they had 
objected to his doing so, reminding Mr. Robinson that it was a subject 
beyend the limitations of the conference and that if the issue were 
forced they would 6pen up the whole question of international debts. 
Mr. Robinson therefore wisely concluded not to press it. He stated to 
Mr. Dolan that he would broach the subject to Mr. Owen D. Young on 
his return to the United States and expressed the opinion that the 
latter's cooperation could be expected. Whether he did so or not, I do 
not know. Mr. Boyden felt that some such organization for a super- 
central bank should and could be brought about, and that, in his opinion, 
if such a man as Reginald McKenna became interested the proposals 
could be realized. 

Mr. Dolan then went to Brussels, Colonel House having put him in 
touch with D. N. Heineman, a prominent financier there who had wide 
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financial contacts in Europe. 
and, at his suggestion, with Mr. Van Zeeland, of Belgium's Bank of 
Issue, and others. Mr. Heinemann proposed that Mr. Dolan should go 
to Berlin to see Doctor Schacht, of the Reichsbank. This Mr. Dolan did, 
and on June 10, 1927, met Doctor Schacht and Reichsbank Director 
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The proposals were discussed with him 


H. Hülse in conference. On June 15, 1927, Doctor Schacht wrote to 
Mr. Dolan that he was extremely interested in the proposals and that 
they ought to be put before the other important central bankers, and 
that he would be very glad to meet these gentlemen and Mr. Dolan in 
order to further discuss the matter, although he stated it must be 
realized that many objections would certainly arise and equally as many 
difficulties of a political nature would need be cleared up. 

During the discussion of proposals with Doctor Schacht, Mr. Dolan 
presented a plan advocating fixing the sum of Germany's reparations 
payments, the funding of same, and in this connection called attention 
to the primary importance of such facilities as a more satisfactory 
method of handling the whole reparations question. To this Doctor 
Schacht remarked: “ Do not change a word of it (the plan submitted), 
That is what Germany wants.” The above statement was the report 
made to Colonel House and myself by Mr. Dolan. 

I saw Doctor Rist, of the Bank of France, myself and also later gave 
Mr. Dolan a letter of introduction to him, He took the attitude that 
it should be presented to the Bank of France in a more official way, 
but he was glad to give the matter serious consideration. Mr. Dolan 
also, as reported to us, had taken up the matter with the late Governor 
Strong, of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and Governor Nor- 
man, of the Bank of England. The latter expressed no opinion to Mr. 
Dolan, Governor Strong, some time back on reading a rough draft of 
the plan, felt that “the world was not then quite ready to receive such 
fine conceptions.” He also reviewed the matter with Governor Strenger, 
of the Bank of Italy, and Mr. Topelitze, the administrative delegate of 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana, who was strongly in favor of the plan. 
Mr. Topelitze cooperated with Mr. Dolan in getting the plan before the 
high authorities of the Italian Government. Later it was officially 
stated in confidence to Mr. Dolan that the Italian Government would 
gladly cooperate. 

Mr. Dolan then went to London and on June 22, 1927, met the Right 
Hon. Reginald McKenna, chairman of the Midland Bank, and he sum- 
marized to us the result of his interview with Mr. McKenna as follows: 
“What you want to do for Europe in their banking the Midland is 
already doing. I can not waste my time in thinking of anything that 
is not of advantage to the Midland Bank.” Mr. Dolan tried to impress 
him with the idea that the formation of such a bank would result in 
such an increased purchasing power in European countries that they 
would have the ability to buy more from England and that anything 
which would give rise to this it seemed should have the support of 
British bankers, and from a practical standpoint it afforded a means 
of increasing the Midland Bank’s business. 

He also met Mr. Peacock, of Baring Bros., who said it seemed the 
most practical constructive suggestion that had been put forward. His 
decision as to taking any part in the matter would, he said, be governed 
by the attitude of the Bank of England, he being a member of its court. 
Mr. Peacock also saw Colonel House, who had then gone to London, and 
gave it as his opinion that the plan was ahead of its time. 

We have reports at length from Mr. Dolan regarding his discussions 
in London with other highly regarded financial authorities during this 
visit. 

Following the discussions in London, Mr. Dolan took up the mutter 
further by letter with Doctor Schacht and again saw the National Bank 
of Belgium, and Mr. Van Zeeland stated that that bank would be glad 
to do all in its power to further the plan. ‘ 

Mr. Dolan, further in our behalf, took the matter up with Doctor 
Vissering, governor, and the vice governor of the Netherlands Bank, 
with Mr. Termeulen, of Hope & Co. and other Dutch bankers. I myself 
discussed and submitted the plan to Mr. Lewandowski, the head of the 
comptoir d'escompte in Paris. 

On June 30, 1927, the Right Hon. Philip Snowden gave an interview 
to the press as follows: He remarked on the proposal for the establish- 
ment of a reserve bank for Europe, If such a board (as that proposed, 
similar to the Federal Reserve Board in the United States) were con- 
trolled by men of big vision, high principle, and disinterested motives, 
men who would take the European and not the national outlook, it 
could be the most powerful instrument ever created for commercial 
prosperity and for world peace. The interlocking and interdependence 
of financial interests among nations is the greatest of all deterrents of 
war, and of waste of resources on the preparations for war.” 

Mr. Rousseau, of the Guaranty Trust in Paris, with whom I discussed 
the proposals, agreed to take a copy of the plan to Mr, Mellon, who was 
then taking a rest on the Mediterranean, and he had invited Mr, 
Rousseau to come to see him. 

Meantime, a letter with a copy of the plan had been mailed to 
Governor Strong, of the Federal Reserve Bank in New York, and on 
July 12, Deputy Governor George L. Harrison acknowledged the letter, 
saying he was doing so for the moment as Governor Strong was out 
of town and greatly occupied, but that he would“ bring it“ (the plan) 
“to his attention as soon as it was possible to do so.” 
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On my reaching New York in August, I wrote Mr. Harrison, who on 
his return from a vacation wrote me in September, saying that “ Rela- 
tive to a continental reserve and rediscount banking corporation, I am 
quite sure that you will appreciate the reasons which make this pro- 
posal one in which we could not officially take any active interest at 
this time.” 

Early in October I wrote Mr. Mellon, saying among other things, 
that I had received word from Mr. Dolan that he bad had an interview 
with Mr. Mellon in Paris after I had left and had discussed the subject 
with him. Later I went to Washington and was turned over by Mr. 
Mellon to Roy A. Young, governor of the Federal Reserve Board, to 
whom I explained the plan and its advantages as I saw it. I left the 
documents with him, and on my return from the South I saw him 
again, He took the attitude that he had lately become the head of 
the Federal Reserve Board, that his banking experiences in the West 
had not made him familiar with European conditions and that he had 
not time since his induction into office to familiarize himself with them, 
and therefore did not like to express an opinion regarding the plan. 

During these visits in Washington I had many conferences with 
Senator Robert L. Owen. It will be recollected that Senator Owen 
took charge of the proposed Federal reserve act in the Senate and led 
the forces which brought about its enactment. Among other things, 
Senator Owen wrote me: 

“There are a few weak spots in the plan which ultimately will be 
developed and corrected in all human probability. Your chief immediate 
objective and its value to Europe you will find difficult to get into the 
minds of those who will not easily understand. There is a vast force 
developed here. Our own leading bankers do not fully appreciate it.” 

If a comparison is made with the names of the gentlemen who were 
members of the Young committee in Paris, it will be seen that very 
many of them had had the plan under consideration and had had time 
to think of it since the spring of 1927. 

FREDERICK H. ALLEN, 
Bolton Priory, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

November 27, 1929. 

OUTLINE OF THE HOUSE-ALLEN-DOLAN PROPOSALS THAT WERE AVAILABLE TO 
THE YOUNG COMMITTEE - 
To the New York HERALD Tarsune: 

A statement in explanation of the international bank plan, of which 
I wrote last week, was made at the time when it was proposed in- 1927, 
as follows: 

The plan is based upon the principles of the Federal reserve act, and 
its functions are patterned after those of the Federal reserve system 
in the United States. The system of operating will, however, undergo 
an ` alteration immaterial in results in order to overcome political 
obstacles, link up central banks, and secure cooperation among them 
by ‘providing a neutral organization acting as their intermediary. 

One great thing which Europe has not grasped is the fundamental 
philosopby of the Federal reserve act. Unfortunately, few understand 
it; and yet to Europe it should be clear from the results that some 
gigantic force, in addition to normal growth, has been put into opera- 
tion in the United States. The underlying principle is that while gold 
has been preserved for redemption purpose and concentrated into one 
gigantic. fund, commodities, merchantable and nonperishable, plus pri- 
vate credit of short time and bankers’ credit of short time and coopera- 
tive banking credit of the Federal reserve banks, plus the taxing power 
of the United States, and with safeguards against inflation, have all 
been put beneath the Federal reserve bank currency. In other words, 
the United States has the most reliable currency in the world, capable 
of expanding fully in meeting the needs of commercial exchanges, and 
therefore it has the financiers, the manufacturers, and the merchants, 
as well as the bankers, entertaining a profound conviction iu the 
stability of its financial structure. 

A stabilized dollar, constantly so with respect to its purchasing 
power value, is the foremost objective of the Federal reserve bank's 
policy. It is the mechanism for this very practical form of stabiliza- 
tion which is afforded the countries of Europe upon the institution of 
the plan hereinafter set forth, the primary resulting effect of which 
should be the greatly advantageous concentration of the aggregate finan- 
ĉial resources of the countries of Europe at the logical financial centers. 
This means the establishment of the required basis for obtaining the 
desired consistency in the ebb and flow of money, permitting a practical 
means for controlling the supply of both credit and money. This means 
a gradual leveling of interest rates throughout Europe, and this means 
the freedom of credits from private control. 

This would enable industry to condition itself so that as credit 
expands production can move up with it to a relatively corresponding 
degree, 

With this program in effect, the practical basis is permanently in- 
stalled upon which prosperity can be built up. Then follows the 


growth of national taxable resources, increasing the powers of the State, 
permitting the institution of an equitable system of taxes, in conse- 
quence whereof industry derives constructive relief, beneficial to further 
progress, diminishing unemployment, etc. Times should then be more 
propitious for lowering tariff barriers and for serious consideration of 
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disarmament, both of which problems under existing economic influences 
seem impracticable of solution. 

The great need of improvement in Europe’s standard of living will 
have been effectively met. 

It would further seem that the services of the corporation might be 
utilized advantageouesly in replacing the present method of the collec- 
tion, ete., and transfer of reparations and also in effecting international 
payment of war debts, etc. With the proper machinery, which time is 
very likely to develop, a substantial part of war debts probably could 
be washed out. 

Continental reserve and rediscount banking system; proposed objec- 
tives: 

(a) The establishment of a reserve and rediscount bank for con- 
tinental central banks. 

(b). A board of directors for the proposed reserve bank to include 
the governors or representatives of the continental central banks, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and the Bank of Engiand. 

(c) The reserve bank to act as a clearing house for settlement of 
external transactions by continental central banks and, through the 
latter, also those of national banks, etc. 

1. A prominent business man of the United States experienced in 
the practice of the Federal reserve system should be invited to serve 
for a period of not less than three years as chairman of the general 
board and also as the reserve bank's chief executive officer. 

2. The continental reserve bank’s general board shall be chosen 
by the chief executive officer in cooperation with the governor of the 
Bank of England and the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, each of whom shall have the right to appoint two directors. 
In addition thereto, there shall be not Jess than seven governors or the 
representatives of the continental central banks, three representing the 
large banks, two the medium sized, and two the smaller banks. These 
directors shall have been appointed to the general board by the pro- 
posed special board of directors, which shall be composed of all the 
governors of the continental central banks or their representatives. 
Participating central banks will be referred to hereinafter as member 
banks. 

8. Capitalization: To be authorized, ; to be issued, 
$250,000,000; to be divided into 2,500,000 shares of no-par capital 
stock. 

To be. subscribed for by central banks, 1,200,000 shares, to be 
stamped “C. B. Shares,” $120,000,000; commercial banks, 500,000 
shares, to be stamped “ Cml. B. Shares,“ $50,000,000; investors, 800,000 
shares, to be stamped “ Iny. Shares,” $80,000,000. 

Subscription price, $100 a share, or the equivalent thereof in gold 
exchange currency. 

A uniform monetary standard to be adopted as the basic medium 
of payment in settlement of transactions through the bank. The 
power to issue its own currency would be desirable. 

4. A gold reserve of 40 per cent to be maintained, but one-half of 
this reserve may at any time be carried in other than gold, viz: 

(a) Gold certificates of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

(b) Gold certificates of the Bank of England. 

(c) Gold certificates issued by member banks and payable to bearer 
or the continental reserve bank. 

(d) Gold exchange currency (stipulated by the board). 

(e) United States Government bonds issued since 1917. 

(f) Short-term self-liquidating commercial bills (90 days) drawn in 
gold-exchange currency and indorsed by a member bank. 

(g) Any member bank direct obligation ~“ collateralized" with any 
of the above. 

(h) Sight deposits with member or other important banks. 

5. Functions: The continental reserve bank will have as its object 
the rendering of a service to central banks similar to that given by the 
Federal reserve banks to its member banks. It will follow as nearly 
as possible the principles laid down by the Federal Reserve Board 
governing the banking practice of Federal reserve banks among mem- 
ber banks. Under this service central banks should be enabled to render 
a broader and more effective service to commercial banks and they in 
turn to commerce and industry. It may, however, upon favorable deci- 
sion of its general board, make loans to member banks which, in the 
opinion of the board, would improve economic conditions with respect 
to the borrowing member’s position. 

For example, should the funds required for properly meeting the sit- 
uation exceed the limit loanable to any one member bank, then the as- 
sistance needed might reasonably be expected from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and the Bank of England jointly, in cooperation with 
the Continental Reserve Bank. The principle involved here is that un- 
stable or bad conditions in one country have a like effect elsewhere, 
particularly in neighboring countries, and that such conditions can be 
eradicated or advantageously ameliorated in no more beneficial way than 
by the concerted action, first, of all central banks and then subsequently 
cooperative participation by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and the Bank of England. This method would seem likely to prove 
more effective, constructivewise, in securing stabilization generally than 
that necessarily employed now, owing to the absence of such cooperative 
action among continental central banks. 
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6. The continental reserve bank would endeayor to maintain a bank 
rate in cooperation with the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

The continental reserve bank, for its own account or for the account 
of member banks, Bank of England and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, would— 

(a) Buy and sell and rediscount bills of exchange, commercial paper 
indorsed by a member bank. 

(b) Lend or borrow money (borrowings for its own account being 
restricted to the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, otherwise than among member banks). 

(c) Collect checks, notes, drafts, and other items deposited by the 
before-mentioned banks. 

(d) Furnish exchange, commodity statistics, ete. 

(e) Accept and make sight and time deposits from or with any of 
the said banks. 

(f) Make payments for the account of others, 

(g) Carry member banks’ reserves. . 

(h) Execute orders for securities, etc. 

By a comparison of the plan with the recommendations of the Young 
committee and the statutes and by-laws that have been given to the 
public, it would be seen that very many of the proposals in the plan had 
been adopted in the formation of the international bank, and I think 
that it should be known that Mr. Frank J. Dolan was the first one to 
conceive the idea and put it before the heads of European central banks 
and international bankers, and that much credit should be given to him 
for what has now been brought about. 

FREDERICK H. ALLEN, 
Bolton Priory, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Drenunuxn 9, 1929. 
RECESS 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, believing that a recess at this 
time will hasten the consideration of the entire schedule and 
save much repetition on to-morrow—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate take 
a recess until to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. I suggest 12 
o'clock noon as the hour for meeting, but after to-morrow I 
desire that the Senate shall meet at 11 o’clock. The committee 
on committees has called a meeting for 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing; so I think it will be better to recess at this time until 12 
o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? 

There being no objection, the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 21 
minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 8, 1980, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate January 7 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
MARINE CORPS 

Lieut. Col. Frank Haiford to be a colonel in the Marine Corps 
from the 26th day of December, 1929. 

Capt. Earl H. Jenkins to be a major in the Marine Corps from 
the 12th day of November, 1929. 

Capt. Charles A. Wynn to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 12th day of November, 1929. 

First Lieut. Miller V. Parsons to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 12th day of November, 1929. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Henkle to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 26th day of December, 1929. 

First Lieut. Solon C. Kemon to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 28th day of December, 1929. 

Marine Gunner Theodore G. Laitsch to be a chief marine 
gunner in the Marine Corps, to rank with but after second lieu- 
tenant, from the 14th day of May, 1929. 

POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 


Ross H. Cunningham to be postmaster at Jerome, Ariz., in 
place of R. H. Cunningham. Incumbents commission expires 
January 13, 1930. 

Oregon D. M. Gaddis to be postmaster at Kingman, Ariz., in 
Place of O. D. M. Gaddis. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 13, 1930. 

Charles L. Beatty to be postmaster at Nogales, Ariz., in place 
1 L. Beatty. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

ARKANSAS 

Robert Dail to be postmaster at Ravenden, Ark., in place 

s Aragi Dail, Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
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Mary L. Beeson to be postmaster at Waldo, Ark., in place 
12 5 L. Beeson. Incumbent's commission expires January 13, 
Albert E. Townsend to be postmaster at Little Rock, Ark., in 
place of J. A. Ginocchio, deceased. 
CALIFORNIA 


William E. Mack to be postmaster at Banning, Calif., in place 
1 E. Mack. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 

Arthur A. Shirley to be postmaster at Bishop, Calif., in place 
1 A. Shirley. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 

Marguerite J. Decious to be postmaster at Fort Bidwell, Calif., 
in place of M. J. Decious. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Gertrude A. Denison to be postmaster at Isleton, Calif., in 
place of G. A. Denison, Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Harry A. Kaufman to be postmaster at Lynwood, Calif., in 
place of H. A. Kaufman. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Uriah S. Bock to be postmaster at Maricopa, Calif., in place 
9 82 S. Bock. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 

Louis Cademartori to be postmaster at San Andreas, Calif., 
in place of L. Cademartori. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1929. 

COLORADO 


Dollie P. Young to be postmaster at Agate, Colo. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1929, 
Alice Estes to be postmaster at Lafayette, Colo., in place of 
N. P. Beckett, resigned. 
CONNECTICUT 


Edward H. Bailey to be postmaster at Danbury, Conn., in 
pia of E. H. Bailey. Incumbent's commission expired January 
6, 1930. 

Levi C. Frost to be postmaster at*Milldale, Conn., in place 
* C. Frost. Incumbent's commission expired January 6, 
1930. 

Nellie A. Byrnes to be postmaster at Pomfret, Conn., in place 
of N. A. Byrnes. Incumbent's commission expired January 6, 
1930. 

Lincoln Taylor to be postmaster at Stamford, Conn., in place 
of Lincoln Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired January 6, 
1930. : 

Robert A. Dunning to be postmaster at Thompson, Conn., in 
place of R. A. Dunning. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 6, 1930. 

FLORIDA 

Fred H. Gibbons to be postmaster at Archer, Fla., in place of 
F. H. Gibbons. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Herbert L. Eiland to be postmaster at Baker, Fla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 

Pauline B. James to be postmaster at Beresford, Fla., in 
place of H. Augustine, resigned. 

James W. Still to be postmaster at Bonifay, Fia., in place of 
J. E. Still. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 1929. 

Eugene D. Lounds to be postmaster at Crescent City, Fla., in 
place of E. D. Lounds. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
4, 1928. 

Fred Brett to be postmaster at Crestview, Fla., in place of 
Fred Brett. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Charles A. Miller to be postmaster at Crystal River, Fla., in 
place of C. A. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Frank Dean to be postmaster at Delray Beach, Fla., in place 
of Frank Dean. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Wesley S. Moe to be postmaster at Fort Pierce, Fla., in place 
of W. 8. Moe. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Raymon J. Sweezey to be postmaster at Frostproof, Fla., in 
place of A. L. Durrance, removed. 

Jesse E. Franklin to be postmaster at Glen Saint Mary, Fla., 
in place of J. E. Franklin. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

James T. Phillips to be postmaster at Greenville, Fla., in place 
of J. T. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

Emma S. Fletcher to be postmaster at Havana, Fla., in place 
of E. S. Fletcher. Incumbent's commission expired December 
18, 1929. 


1930 


William H. Downing to be postmaster at High Springs, Fla., 
in place of W. H. Downing, Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

William L. Bryan to be postmaster at Jasper, Fla., in place 
of W. L. Bryan. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Nathan J. Lewis to be postmaster at Newberry, Fla., in place 
of N. J. Lewis, Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Shelly L. Hayes to be postmaster at New Smyrna, Fla., in 
place of S. L. Hayes. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1928. 

Ethel C. MePherson to be postmaster at Passagrille, Fla., in 
place of E. C. McPherson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1929, 

Henry A. Drake to be postmaster at Port St. Joe, Fla., in 
place of H. A. Drake. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Dudley H. Morgan to be postmaster at River Junction, Fla., in 
place of D. H. Morgan. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Abraham H. Lasher to be postmaster at Safety Harbor, Fla., 
in place of A. H. Lasher. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Arthur L. Stevens to be postmaster at Waldo, Fia., in place 
of A. L. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

IDAHO 

George Alley to be postmaster at Bancroft, Idaho, in place of 
George Alley. Incumbent’s commission expires January 8, 
1930. 

Dalton C. Rogers to be postmaster at Culdesac, Idaho, in place 
of D. C. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expires January 8, 
1930. 

Walter E. Gorrie to be postmaster at Deary, Idaho, in place of 
W. E. Gorrie, Incumbent's commission expires January 8, 1930. 

Loyd N. James to be postmaster at Kimberly, Idaho, in place 
of H. H. Bills, resigned. 

Lillie B. Young to be postmaster at Kuna, Idaho, in place of 
L. B. Young. Incumbent’s commission expires January 8, 1930. 

Oren M. Laing to be postmaster at Meridian, Idaho, in place of 
O. M. Laing. Incumbent’s commission expires January 8, 1930. 

Esmeralda C. Taylor to be postmaster at Rockland, Idaho, in 
place of E. C. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
8, 1930. 

Kathryn M. Boss to be postmaster at Rogerson, Idaho, in place 
of K. M. Boss. Incumbent’s commission expires January 8, 1930. 

ILLINOIS 


Hazel Hayes to be postmaster at Armington, Ill, in place of 
Hazel Hayes. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Allen W. Cantrall to be postmaster at Athens, Ill., in place of 
A. W. Cantrall. Incumbent’s commission expires January 7, 
1930. 

Tice D. Mason to be postmaster at Browns, Ill., in place of 
T. D. Mason. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

John A. Bateman to be postmaster at Clay City, III., in place 
of J. A. Bateman. Incumbent's commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

Chalon T. Land to be postmaster at Enfield, III., in place of 
C. T. Land. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Cora A. Draper to be postmaster at Evergreen Park, III., in 
place of E. W. Draper, deceased. 

Charles S. Russell to be postmaster at Neponset, III., in place 
of C. S. Russell. Incumbent's commission expires January 7, 
1930. 

Orth B. Sanders to be postmaster at Roberts, Ill., in place of 
O. B. Sanders. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Aquilla E. Miller to be postmaster at Salem, III., in place of 
A. E. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires January 7, 1930. 

Bertha M. Smith to be postmaster at Savanna, III., in place of 
B. M. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires January 7, 1930. 

Edwin Temple to be postmaster at Tampico, III., in place of 
Edwin Temple. Incumbent’s commission expires January 7, 
1930. 

Gilbert R. Huffstodt to be postmaster at Wyanet, IIL, in place 
onan R. Huffstodt. Incumbent's commission expires January 7, 

j INDIANA : 

James Quilliam to be postmaster at Elnora, Ind., in place of 
James Quilliam. Incumbent’s commission expired January 6. 
1930. 
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Walter L. Oster to be postmaster at Georgetown, Ind., in 


place of W. L. Oster. Incumbent’s commission expired January 


6, 1930. 


Elmer E. McCarter to be postmaster at Pierceton, Ind., in 


place of E. E. McCarter. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 


uary 6, 1930. 

Aldo M. Baker to be postmaster at St. Joe, Ind., in place of 
‘on M. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 

s IOWA 

William W. Moore to be postmaster at Ainsworth, Iowa, in 
place of W. W. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 13, 1930. 

James F. Temple to be postmaster at Bode, Iowa, in place 
thes F. Temple. Incumbent’s commission expires January 8, 

Andrew N. Jensen to be postmaster at Elk Horn, Iowa, in 
place of A. N. Jensen. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 


ber 18, 1929. 


Mary B. Gibson to be postmaster at Emerson, Iowa, in place 
ene B. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expires January 8, 

Earl M. Skinner to be postmaster at Farnhamville, Iowa, in 
place of E. M. Skinner. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 8, 1930. 

Emil ©. Weisbrod to be postmaster at Fenton, Iowa, in place 
of E. C. Weisbrod. Incumbent's commission expires January 


8, 1930. 


William S. Ferree to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Iowa, in 
place of W. S. Ferree. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Martin A. Aasgaard to be postmaster at Lake Mills, Iowa, in 
place of M. A. Aasgaard. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
nary 8, 1930. 

Luther ©. Temple to be postmaster at Lewis, Iowa, in place 
of W. R. Weaver, deceased. 

Charles J. Denick to be postmaster at Miles, Iowa, in place 
of C. J. Denick. Incumbent’s commission expires January 8, 
1930. 

Carl Nielsen to be postmaster at Moorhead, Iowa, in place of 
Carl Nielsen. Incumbent's commission expires January 8, 1930. 

Iva McCreedy to be postmaster at Riverside, Iowa, in place 
1 Iva McCreedy, Incumbent's commission expires January 8, 
1930. 

Nettie Lund to be postmaster at St. Ansgar, Iowa, in place 
of Nettie Lund. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Erie L. Ericson to be postmaster at Story City, Iowa, in place 
of E. L. Ericson. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

KANSAS 


Nathan W. Huston to be postmaster at Columbus, Kans., in 
place of N. W. Huston. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

George A. McIntosh to be postmaster at Rantoul, Kans., in 
place of Elizabeth Yeager, resigned. 


KENTUCKY 


King Prewitt to be postmaster at Elkton, Ky., in place of 
King Prewitt. Incumbent's commission expired January 5, 1930. 
John P. Balee to be postmaster at Guthrie, Ky., in place of 
J. P. Balee. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 1930. 


MAINE 


Henry W. Owen, jr., to be postmaster at Bath, Me., in place 
of H. W. Owen, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1929. 

Mary S. Bartlett to be postmaster at Belgrade Lakes, Me., in 
place of M. S. Bartlett. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 14, 1930. 

Geneva A. Berry to be postmaster at Brownville Junction, 
Me. in place of G. A. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1929. 

Harry P. Jameson to be postmaster at Cornish, Me., in place 
of Sa Jameson. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
14, 1930. 

Flavie Fournier to be postmaster at Eagle Lake, Me., in place 
of Flavie Fournier. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1929. 

Archie D. Clark to be postmaster at East Corinth, Me., in 
place of A. D. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Joseph B. Lewis to be postmaster at Hampden Highlands, 
Me., in place of J. B. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1929. 
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Byron E. Lindsay to be postmaster at Kingman, Me., in place 
of B. E. Lindsay. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
14, 1929. 

Edna G. Chase to be postmaster at Limestone, Me., in place 
of E. G. Chase. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1929. 

Hattie M. Higgins to be postmaster at Mapleton, Me., in 
place of H. M. Higgins. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

Montrose E. Hill to be postmaster at Old Orchard Beach, 
Me., in place of M. E. Hill, Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 14, 1930. 

Isaac T. Maddocks to be postmaster at Sherman Mills, Me., 
in place of I. T. Maddocks. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 14, 1929. 

Nellie O. Gardner to be postmaster at Smyrna Mills, Me., in 
Place of N. O. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

William F. Putnam to be postmaster at York Harbor, Me., in 
place of W. F. Putnam. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 13, 1930. 

MARYLAND 

Benjamin F. Woelper, jr., to be postmaster at Baltimore, Md., 
in place of B. F. Woelper, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 13, 1930. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fred B. Roach to be postmaster at Dover, Mass., in place of 
F. B. Roach. Incumbent's commission expires January 7, 1930. 

Dennis M. Kelley to be postmaster at Hathorne, Mass., in 
place of D. M. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
7, 1930. 

Henry B. Sampson to be postmaster at South Lancaster, 
Mass., in place of H. B. Sampson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 7, 1930. 

Charles E. Cook to be postmaster at Uxbridge, Mass., in 
place of C. E. Cook. Incumbent's commission expires January 
14, 1930. 

MICHIGAN 


Glen H. Doyle to be postmaster at Cedar Springs, Mich., in 
place of G. H. Doyle. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
6, 1930. - 

Orrin T. Hoover to be postmaster at Chelsea, Mich., in place 
of O. T. Hoover. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
15, 1929. 

Thomas M. Melvin to be postmaster at Detour, Mich., in place 
of T. M. Melvin. Incumbent's commission expired January 6, 
1930. 

Glenn B. Swiler to be postmaster at Mecosta, Mich., iù place 
of G. B. Swiler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 6, 
1930. 

Nathaniel Lobb to be postmaster at Munising, Mich., in place 
of Nathaniel Lobb. Incumbent’s commission expired January 6, 
1930, 

Fred E. Heath to be postmaster at Plainwell, Mich., in place 
of F. E. Heath. Incumbent's commission expired December 15, 
1929. 

Ralph W. Clapp to be postmaster at Saugatuck, Mich., in place 
of R. W. Clapp. Incumbent's commission expired January 6, 
1930. 

MINNESOTA 

Svend Petersen to be postmaster at Askov, Minn., in place of 
Svend Petersen, Incumbent’s commission expired December 19, 
1928, 

Emil M. Blasky to be postmaster at Mahnomen, Minn., in 
place of E. M. Blasky. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Edward F. Koehler to be postmaster at Mound, Minn., in place 
of E. F. Koehler. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

David L. Williams to be postmaster at Rochester, Minn., in 
place of D. L. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Fletcher H. Womack to be postmaster at Crenshaw, Miss., in 
place of F. H. Womack. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
ary 5, 1930. 

John Gewin to be postmaster at De Kalb, Miss., in place of 
John Gewin. Incumbent's commission expired January 5, 1930. 

Mary A. Patterson to be postmaster at Pinola, Miss., in place 
of M. A. Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
15, 1929. 

Minnie O. Sharbrough to be postmaster at Rolling Fork, Miss., 
in place of M. O. Sharbrough. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 19, 1927. 
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MONTANA 

Wiliam J. Fransham to be postmaster at Bozeman, Mont., in 
place of W. J. Fransham, Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 6, 1930. 

Henry C. Redman to be postmaster at Moore, Mont., in place 
of H. C. Redman. Incumbent’s commission expires January 18, 
1930. 

NEBRASKA 

Clarence L. McEntaffer to be postmaster at Emerson, Nebr., 
in place of C. L. McEntaffer. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 15, 1930. 3 

Charles A. Smiley to be postmaster at Shubert, Nebr., in place 
of C. A. Smiley. Incumbent's commission expires January 15, 
1930. 

NEVADA 

Albert R. Cave to be postmaster at Montello, Nev., in place of 

A. R. Cave. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 1930. 


NEW JERSEY 


Arthur Taylor to be postmaster at Boonton, N. J., in place of 
Arthur Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

John R. Fetter to be postmaster at Hopewell, N. J., in place of 
J. R. Fetter, Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

S. Matilda Mount to be postmaster at Jamesburg, N. J., in 
place of S. M. Mount. Incumbent's commission expires January 
13, 1930. 

Walter E. Harbourt to be postmaster at Netcong, N. J., in 
place of W. E. Harbourt. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1929. 

Samuel Locker to be postmaster at Parlin, N. J., in place of 
Samuel Locker. Incumbent’s commission expires January 13, 
1930. 

Eleanor H. White to be postmaster at Plainsboro, N. J., in 
place of E. H. White. Incumbent's commission expires January 
13, 1930. 

Albert M. Wiggins to be postmaster at Succasunna, N. J., in 
place of A. M. Wiggins. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 7, 1930. 

NEW MEXICO 

Philip N. Sanchez to be postmaster at Mora, N. Mex., in place 
of P. N. Sanchez. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1929. 

NEW YORK 

J. Fred Hammond to be postmaster at Canton, N. Y., in place 
of J. F. Hammond. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

Stanley D. Cornish to be postmaster at Carmel, N. X., in place 
of S. D. Cornish. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Carrie De Revere to be postmaster at Eastview, N. X., in place 
of C. De Revere. Incumbent's commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

Charles L. Dix to be postmaster at Forestville, N. Y., in place 
of ©. L. Dix. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Katheryn M. Oley to be postmaster at Jamesyille, N. X., in 
place of K. M. Oley. Incumbent's commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

Warren H. Curtis to be postmaster at Marion, N. Y., in place 
of W. H. Curtis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Ivan L. Connor to be postmaster at Natural Bridge, N. X., in 
place of I. L. Connor, Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Jacob C. Kopperger to be postmaster at Stottville, N. Y., in 
place of J. C. Kopperger. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1929, 

A. T. Smith to be postmaster at Tully, N. X., in place of A. T. 
Smith. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 1929. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Thomas E. Harwell to be postmaster at Catawba, N. O., in 
place of T. E. Harwell. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 15, 1930. 

Noah J. Grimes to be postmaster at Cooleemee, N. C., in place 
of N. J. Grimes. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1929. 

Edward A. Simkins to be postmaster at Goldsboro, N. C., 
in place of E. A. Simkins. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Roscoe C. Chandley to be postmaster at Greensboro, N. C., in 
place of R. C. Chandley. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 15, 1930. 


1930 


Hannah J. Pate to be postmaster at Hope Mills, N. C., in 
place of H. J. Pate. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
15, 1980. 

Robert B. Dunn to be postmaster at Kinston, N. C., in place 
of R. B. Dunn. Incumbent’s commission expires January 8, 
1930. 

William R. Anderson to be postmaster at Reidsville, N. C., in 
place of W. R. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 8, 1930. 

Clarence L. Fisher to be postmaster at Roseboro, N. C., in 
place of C. L. Fisher. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Samuel F. Davidson to be postmaster at Swannanoa, N. C., in 
place of S. F. Davidson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Elizabeth Multz to be postmaster at Alice, N. Dak., in place 
of Elizabeth Multz. Incumbent's commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

William A. Borderud to be postmaster at Davenport, N. Dak., 
in place of W. A. Borderud. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1929. 

Frank K. Shearer to be postmaster at Dazey, N. Dak., in place 
of F. K. Shearer. Incumbent's commission expired January 6, 
1930. 

Hattie M. Leach to be postmaster at Havana, N. Dak., in 
place of H. M. Leach. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 6, 1930. 

Ralph E. Itskin to be postmaster at Hazen, N. Dak., in place 
of R. E. Itskin. Incumbent's commission expired January 6, 
1930. 

Elizabeth L. Stahl to be postmaster at McGregor, N. Dak., in 
place of E. L. Stahl. Incumbent's commission expired January 
5, 1930. 

William W. Lehman to be postmaster at Rockdale, N. Dak., in 
place of W. W. Lehman. Ineumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 6, 1930. 

Frank Seidl to be postmaster at Solen, N. Dak. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1929. 

OHIO 


Emory W. Henderson to be postmaster at Dunkirk, Ohio, in 
place of E. W. Henderson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 6, 1930. 

Charles S. Brown to be postmaster at Glenmont, Ohio. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 

Charles W. Evans to be postmaster at Huntsville, Ohio, in 
place of C. W. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Asa D. McCoy to be postmaster at Marietta, Ohio, in place of 
A. D, McCoy. Incumbent's commission expired January 6, 1930. 

Mayme C. Reed to be postmaster at Metamora, Ohio, in place 
of M. C. Reed. Incumbent's commission expired January 6, 1930. 

William E. Lehman to be postmaster at Payne, Ohio, in place 
z W. E. Lehman. Incumbent's commission expired December 

, 1929. 

Mary B. Craig to be postmaster at Russells Point, Ohio, in 
place of M. B. Craig. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 3 

John G. Daub to be postmaster at Trenton, Ohio, in place of 
J. G. Daub. Incumbent's commission expires January 13, 1930, 


OKLAHOMA 


John Johnstone to be postmaster at Bartlesville, Okla., in 
place of John Johnstone. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 

Albert H, Lyons to be postmaster at Bristow, Okla., in place 
eng H. Lyons. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 

Curtis Murphy to be postmaster at Foss, Okla., in place of 
1990 Murphy. Incumbent's commission expires January 8, 

Charles W. Youngblood to be postmaster at Hanna, Okla., in 
place of C. W. Youngblood, Incumbents commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

Albert L. Chesnut to be postmaster at Kingston, Okla., in 
place of A. L. Chesnut. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 

Mayme Hewitt to be postmaster at Moore, Okla. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1929. 

Chloe V. Ellis to be postmaster at Porter, Okla., in place of 
C. V. Ellis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 1929, 

Wesley Z. Dilbeck to be postmaster at Rocky, Okla., in place 
1 Z. Dilbeck. Incumbent's commission expires January 8, 
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Artie Sellars to be postmaster at Texola, Okla., in place of 
Artie Sellars. Incumbent's commission expires January 8, 1930. 

Omer G. Bohannon to be postmaster at Wister, Okla., in place 
g Ae G. Bohannon. Incumbent's commission expires January 
, 1930. 

James S. Shanks to be postmaster at Wynona, Okla., in place 
oon S. Shanks. Incumbent’s commission expires January 8, 

; OREGON 


John M. Jones to be postmaster at Portland, Oreg., in place 
of J. M. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires January 8, 1930. 

David R. Starkweather to be postmaster at Stanfield, Oreg., 
in place of D. R. Starkweather. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 21, 1929. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ruby F. Austin to be postmaster at Edinboro, Pa., in place of 
R. F. Austin. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. . 

Caroline E. Boyer to be postmaster at Kersey, Pa., in place 
of ©. E. Boyer. Incumbent's commission expires January 14, 
1930. 5 
James H. Beamer to be postmaster at Manor, Pa., in place 
of J. H. Beamer. Incumbent's commission expires January 13, 
1930. 

Otto A. Speakman to be postmaster at Meadville, Pa., in place 
of O. A. Speakman. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

John E. Muder to be postmaster at Saxonburg, Pa., in place 
of J. E. Muder. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

RHODE ISLAND 


William H. Follett to be postmaster at Howard, R. I., in place 
of W. H. Follett. Incumbent’s commission expired January 6, 
1930. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Irene Stuckey to be postmaster at Bishopville, S. C., in place 
> Deio Stuckey. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

1929. 

Tolbert O. Lybrand to be postmaster at Swansea, S. C., in 
place of T. O. Lybrand. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 8, 1930. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Patrick J. Dunn to be postmaster at Orient, S. Dak. in place 
ad M. Matter, Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1927. 

William J. Morrow to be postmaster at St. Lawrence, S. Dak., 
in place of W. J. Morrow. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1929. 

Horace G. Wilson to be postmaster at Wagner, S. Dak., in 
place of H. G. Wilson, Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

TENNESSEE 


William S. Gentry, to be postmaster at McEwen, Tenn., in 
place of W. S. Gentry. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1929, 

TEXAS 


Mamie E. Bonar to be postmaster at Aubrey, Tex., in place of 
M. E. Bonar. Incumbent's commission expires January 8, 1930. 

Frances M. Taylor to be postmaster at Best, Tex., in place of 
J. W. Taylor, resigned. 

Newell 8, Hanna to be postmaster at Crandall, Tex., in place 
of N. S. Hanna. Incumbent’s commission expires January 13, 
1930. . 

Willie P. Hallmark to be postmaster at Dublin, Tex., in place 
of W. P. Hallmark. Incumbents commission expires January 
18, 1930. i 

Walter S. Yates to be postmaster at Forney, Tex., in place 
of W. S. Yates. Incumbent's commission expires January 13, 
1930. 

John A. Guyer to be postmaster at Friona, Tex., in place of 
J. A. Guyer. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1929. 

Matilda Akeson to be postmaster at Hale Center, Tex., in 
place of Matilda Akeson. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 13, 1930. 

Charlie B. Starke to be postmaster at Holland, Tex., in place 
1 75 B. Starke. Incumbent’s commission expires January 13, 
1930. 

William M. Huddleston to be postmaster at Hubbard, Tex., 
in place of W. M. Huddleston, Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1929. 
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W. D. Cornett, jr., to be postmaster at La Pryor, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 

Arthur Treadaway to be postmaster at Lindale, Tex., in place 
of Arthur Treadaway. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

VERMONT 

Florence H. Hayward to be postmaster at Randolph, Vt., in 
place of F. H. Hayward. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Martha G. Kibby to be postmaster at Randolph Center, Vt., in 
place of M. G. Kibby. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

VIRGINIA 

Otey L. Mason to be postmaster at Big Island, Va., in place 
of N. C. Trevey. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1929. 

Creighton Angell to be postnraster at Boone Mill, Va., in place 
of Creighton Angell, Incumbent's commission expires January 
13, 1930, 

Nancy E. Berry to be postmaster at Dahlgren, Va., in place of 
N. E. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expires January 13, 1930. 

Bernard R, Powell to be postmaster at Franklin City, Va., in 
place of B. R. Powell. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 13, 1930. 

Lewis B. Connelly to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, Va., in 
place of L. B. Connelly. Ineumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 13, 1930. 

Harry M. Giles to be postmaster at Roseland, Va., in place of 
H. M. Giles. Incumbent’s commission expires January 13, 1930. 

Richard M. Epes to be postmaster at South Hill, Va., in place 
of R. M. Epes, Incumbent’s commission expires January 13, 
1930. 

Hersey Woodward, jr., to be postmaster at Suffolk, Va., in 
place of Hersey Woodward, jr. Ineumbent's commission ex- 
pires January 13, 1930. 

Otye E. Hancock to be postmaster at Trevilians, Va., in place 
of O. E. Hancock. Incumbent’s commission expires January 13, 
1930, 

George C. Brothers to be postmaster at Whaleyville, Va., in 
place of G. C. Brothers. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 13, 1930. 

WASHINGTON 

Forest W. France to be postmaster at Buckley, Wash., in 
place of F. W. France. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 13, 1930, 

Ira A, Moore to be postmaster at Greenacres, Wash., in place 
of I. A. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charles L. Baker to be postmaster at Amherstdale, W. Va., 
in place of C. L. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1929. 
` WISCONSIN. 

Desire J. Baudhuin to be postmaster at Abrams, Wis., in place 
of D. J. Baudhuin. Incumbent’s commission expires January 8, 
1930. 

Ervin D. Koch to be postmaster at Kewaskum, Wis., in place 
of E. D. Koch, Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Albert L. Treick to be postmaster at Kohler, Wis., in place of 
A. L. Treick. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Guy M. Boughton to be postmaster at St. Croix Falls, Wis., 
in place of G. M. Boughton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
Decentber 21, 1929. 

WYOMING 

Blanche Sutton to be postmaster at Hulett, Wyo., in place of 
Blanche Sutton. Incumbent's commission expires January 13, 
1930. 

Frances P. Youngberg to be postmaster at Lyman, Wyo., in 
place of F. P. Youngberg. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1929. 


WITHDRAWALS 
Brecutive nominations withdrawn from the Senate 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER 


Robert M. Jones, of Tennessee, to be an interstate commerce 
commissioner. 


January 7 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 


Alfred M. Bergere, of New Mexico, to be register of the land 
office at Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, January 7, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Rabbi Louis R. Newman, Temple Emanu-El, San Francisco, 
Calif., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord God of the nations, in whose sight all the peoples are 
as grains of dust in the balance, we petition Thee that Thou 
turn Thy benediction upon us and be gracious unto us. We ask 
Thee, O Lord, that Thou vouchsafe unto us light and life; that 
we have power of intuition into the common will; that there be 
upon our lips words of judgment and counsel whereby we can 
make the will of the many translated into actions of service, 
We petition Thee, O Lord, that Thou grant unto us a knowledge 
of the ways of justice, for though the pendulum swing this way 
and that, though right may seem to fail and wrong may seem to 
conquer, even as the steady pull of gravitation is toward the 
center of the earth, so is the eternal pull of the law of justice 
toward the throne of God. Make us to know, O Lord, that 
though the rock be strong and iron-cleaying, that iron be strong 
and fire melting, that water quench fire, that the clouds gather 
up the water, that the winds dispel the clouds, that man is 
stronger than the winds, that sleep is stronger than man, that 
death is stronger than sleep, loving-kindness and justice are 
stronger than death, We ask Thee, O Lord, to make us to 
know that though right is more precious than peace, yet peace 
is precious indeed. Vouchsafe unto us the spirit of common 
counsel, of mutuality, and of understanding, and establish Thou, 
O Lord, for this blessed Republic, the work of our hands, yea, 
the work of our hands, establish Thou it. Make us conscious of 
our mission of service and grant us the blessed knowledge that 
it is good and pleasing for brethren to dwell together in peace. 
Sanctify Thy name in the sight of all mankind. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr, Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolutions 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested : 

S. 15. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, 
and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as 
amended ; 

S. 544. An act authorizing receivers of national banking asso- 
ciations to compromise shareholders’ liability ; 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution for the appointment of a joint 
committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to in- 
vestigate the pay and allowances of the commissioned and en- 
listéd personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service; and 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point two citizens of Honduras, namely, Vi- 
cente Mejia and Antonio Inestroza. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Senate Resolution 194 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. ELMER O. LEATHERWOOD, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Utah. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased Representative the Senate do now take a recess until 12 
o'clock m. to-morrow. 


REREFERENCE OF A JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be discharged from 
further consideration of the resolution (S. J. Res. 98) and that 
the matter be referred to the Committee on the Library. I do 
this after consulting, and with the consent of, the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and the rank- 
ing minority member in attendance. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
98) be rereferred from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds to the Committee on the Library. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


1930 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I have the attention of the 
majority leader and the gentleman in charge of the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for a moment? It is just possible that 
the Democrats would like to have a caucus to-morrow afternoon 
to fill a vacancy on the Ways and Means Committee. I wonder 
if you could oblige us by taking out about 4 o'clock, so I could 
notify our people to that effect? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think we can arrange that. 
CONTESTED-ELECTION OASE OF HARRY M. WURZBACH, CONTESTANT, 
v. AUGUSTUS M’CLOSKEY, CONTESTEE 

Mr, SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Sears of Nebraska submits the following resolution: 
House Resolution 113 
Resolved, That Jack R. Burke, county clerk, or one of his deputies; 


* Perry Robertson, county judge, or one of his deputies; and Lamar 


Seeligson, district attorney, all of Bexar County, State of Texas, are 
hereby ordered to appear before Elections Committee No. 3, of the House 
of Representatives as required then and there to testify before said com- 
mittee in the contested-election case of Harry M. Wurzbach, contestant, 
v. Augustus McCloskey, contestee, now pending before said com- 
mittee for investigation and report; and that said county clerk or his 
deputy, said county judge or his deputy, and said district attorney bring 
with them all the election returns they and each of them have in their 
custody, control, or/and possession, returned in the said county of Bexar, 
Tex., at the general election held on November 6, 1928, and that said 
county clerk also bring with him the election record book for the said 
county of Bexar, Tex., showing the record of returns made in the con- 
gressional election for the fourteenth congressional district of Texas, for 
the said general election held on November 6, 1928, and to that end that 
the proper subpœnas be issued to the Sergeant at Arms of this House 
commanding him to summon all of said witnesses, and that said county 
clerk, said county judge, and sald district attorney to appear with said 
election returns, as witnesses in said case, and sald county clerk with 
said election record book; and that the expense of said witnesses and 
all other expenses under this resolution shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House; and that said committee be, and hereby is, 
empowered to send for all other persons or papers as it may find neces- 
sary for the proper determination of said controversy. 


z The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on 
the resolution, I do not think it is privileged. 

: 255 SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
about the resolution. Is this the usual form or the usual action 
that the Committees on Elections take to get people before 
them? I supposed there was just a general form for subpæna- 
ing witnesses and that was all that was necessary. I have 
never known of a resolution of just this character. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair caught the reading of the 
resolution, it not only provides for the presence of witnesses, 
but also provides for bringing before them the ballot boxes, and 
so forth, The Chair thinks it would be necessary to have such 
a resolution to bring that about. 

Mr. DOWELL. The resolution, Mr. Speaker, is certainly in 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is a privileged matter. 

Mr. SNELL. I suspect it is a privileged matter, coming from 
a Committee on Elections, but what I had in mind was whether 
this was the usual form under which we proceed in such cases. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not recall an immediate 
precedent, but the Chair would think this is the proper way to 
cover the appearance of witnesses under the circumstances set 
forth. 

Mr. DOWELL. It covers the entire question, in any event. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Nebraska 
permit an inquiry? 

Mr. SEARS. Certainly. 

Mr. DYER. In the reading of the resolution from the Clerk's 
desk I got it that it provides for the subpenaing of the judge 
of the county court or his deputy. I take it, if that is true, the 
resolution should be corrected and it should be the judge of the 
court or his clerk. There is no such thing as a deputy judge, 
so far as I know. 

Mr. SEARS. I do not know anything about such conditions 
in Texas, and this wording was from a lawyer from Texas. 

Mr. DYER. Well, in my judgment, it can not be correct, no 
matter whom it came from. There is no such thing as a deputy 
judge. 
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Mr. SEARS. I recall that certain judges in the gentleman's 
ees icra! simply constitute a county board and are not judges 
at all. 

Mr. DYER. It seems to me the language would not be any 
good if it refers to a deputy judge, when there is no such person, 

Mr. TILSON. Is the gentleman sure that in Texas there is 
no such thing as a deputy judge? 

Mr. DYER. I have never heard of it any place. 

Mr. TILSON. I can tell the gentleman that in Connecticut 
there are a number of deputy judges. In a number of the 
towns there is a judge and a deputy judge. 

Mr. DYER. There are some strange things in Connecticut, 
but I never heard of a deputy judge. 

Mr. SEARS. This was drawn up by a Texas lawyer. 

Mr. DYER. I am not going to make any objection to the 
resolution, but I simply wanted to call the gentleman's attention 
to the fact. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, is it the practice to include in the resolution the names of 
the witnesses to be subpœnaed? Is it not sufficient to pass the 
resolution authorizing the committee, giving it full authority 
to subpeena such witnesses, and bring before it such documents 
and papers as in its judgment is necessary to arrive at a proper 
conclusion? Is not that the usual custom? If this is the sort 
of procedure, then every time you subpeena a witness you will 
have to come in with a resolution giving the witness’s name. 

Mr. DOWELL. Assuming that that may be correct, the fact 
that the witnesses are named would not be improper at all be- 
cause not only the names of a number of witnesses are included 
but they desire to bring before them certain papers. Certainly 
that is proper in a resolution giving authority to a committee to 
summon certain witnesses. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think that the committee 
might have adopted other methods, but the Chair thinks that 
this is clearly in order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly it is, and they can adopt either 
plan, but they wish to bring certain special witnesses under the 
authority of this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SNELL. On the last day, just before adjournment, my 
colleague from New York [Mr. Broom], just as we were closing 
on Saturday, arose in his seat and asked unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and include a petition relative 
to earned incomes. I heard the gentleman make the first part 
of the request, and presume that he made the latter, but I did 
not hear him, or I should have objected to it. 

It has never been the policy of the House to print petitions 
with all the individual signers. There were on that date 13 
other petitions of a similar character filed in the proper place. 
I notice this morning 71 petitions of a similar character. I 
believe the policy of the House is not to print the individual 
names of the signers of petitions in the Recorp. My special 
interest is to know how the unanimous-consent request was 
printed in the body of the Recorp together with all of the indi- 
vidual signatures. I supposed any unanimous-consent request 
that was made for a similar purpose was always printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPHAKER. That question has been several times ruled 
upon by the present occupant of the Chair. The latest ruling 
was in January, 1929. The Chair will request the Clerk to read 
the colloquy on that occasion, because it covers the subject very 
fully. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS IN THE APPENDIX OF THE DAILY RECORD 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Speaker, I rise to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 
I notice that when leave is granted to include an article as a part of 
remarks in the House it is usually printed in the Appendix, whereas in 
the other body it seems to be printed in the body of the RECORD. Does 
this correspond with the rules of the Joint Committee on Printing? 
My reason for making the inquiry is that yesterday one of the Members 
of the House asked to have printed an editorial written and signed by 
another Member of the House, and that it be included as a part of his 
remarks. It was put in the Appendix. I think properly so. But turn- 
ing back I find that a similar request upon the part of a Member of 
another body is included in the body of the Recorp. What is the dis- 
tinction in the privilege of the two bodies? 

The SPEAKER, It is a matter for each body to determine for itself; 
but the Chair has stated on a number of occasions that he thinks the 
proper distinction is this, that if a Member obtains the right to extend 
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remarks which he is actually making by placing therein a document 
which he gets leave to print, that document is printed with those re- 
marks in the main part of the Recorp. If, however, he asks leave to 
extend remarks not actually made by printing a certain document, that 
goes in the Appendix. 

Mr. Jonns, I appreciate that distinction and the reason for it, but 
those reasons do not seem to apply at the other end of the Capitol. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not responsible for a great many things 
that occur at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. Jones. In this particular instance the Member who made the 
request asked that it be printed as a part of his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. As a part of the remarks that he was actually making 
on the floor? 

Mr. Jones. No. He said, “I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by incorporating this editorial as a part of my remarks,” 

The Speaker. That would go in the Appendix. If the gentleman is 
making remarks on the floor of the House and obtains leave to print 
any document which helps his argument or refers to matters he is dis- 
cussing, the Chair thinks that properly becomes a part of his remarks 
in the main body of the RECORD; but ff he rises and asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks and to incorporate therein a document, 
letter, or editorial—whatever it may be—that must be printed in the 
Appendix. 


The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks that is a fair statement of 
the proper practice which should exist in the House. In other 
words, where a Member actually takes the floor and makes a 
speech and asks unanimous consent to add to his remarks, either 
by way of continuing his own remarks or by the publication of 
a document or documents relating to the subject which he has 
actually discussed on the floor, that that addition might prop- 
erly go into the body of the Recorp, But when he merely rises 
and asks leave to extend his remarks by printing a document 
or documents, and has made no speech, and has not occupied 
the floor for that purpose, the Chair thinks that those docu- 
ments should be printed in the Appendix. The Chair hopes 
that Members will follow this rule, and also that officials con- 
nected with the printing of the Recorp will follow the rule. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Wednesday business for to-morrow be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar Wednesday business for to-morrow 
be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
Committee on the Judiciary has on the calendar for Calendar 
Wednesday some important bills, bills that are urgently de- 
manded and requested by the Department of Justice. They 
have to do with additional prisons and other legislation to take 
care of Federal prisoners. Our penitentiaries are overcrowded 
and a terrible situation in this respect confronts the country at 
this time. The Attorney General has been before the committee. 
The committee has held hearings on these bills and the bills have 
been reported unanimously. Those bills, I think, should be 
given the earliest possible consideration. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. But the Anti-Saloon League 
told us that if we would pass the prohibition law the jail houses 
of the country would be emptied. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, of course I do not wish to inter- 
fere with any desire on the part of the majority leader, but in 
the absence of the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
I feel it my duty to call attention to the situation and to urge 
that the majority leader will not insist on dispensing with 
Calendar Wednesday business. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have conferred with the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary; and he understands 
that we are going to give early and ample opportunity for the 
consideration not only of the bills that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Dyer] mentions but of others. There are other 
committees, for instance, the Committee on Ways and Means, 
that come ahead of the Committee on the Judiciary. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has no bills that are ready to-day, 
but possibly it may have bills that will be ready within a week. 
I am quite sure that the Committee on the Judiciary will have 
opportunity to consider its bills promptly. Mr. Speaker, I 
renew the request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RETURNS AND TOLL RATES OF THE PANAMA OANAL 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing therein an article 
prepared by Goy. Harry Burgess, of the Panama Canal Zone, 
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on the returns and toll rates of the Panama Canal, recently 
published in the Military Engineer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
article by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
all of that is in the hearings on the War Department appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. DENISON. His article? 

Mr. COLLINS. This same information. 

Mr. DENISON. But the hearings are not published in the 


RECORD. 

Mr. COLLINS. The information is in the hearings on the 
War Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to have the article published 
in the Record for the benefit vf the country at large as well as 
the Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article prepared 
by Goy. Harry Burgess, of the Panama Canal Zone, on the re- 
turns and toll rates of the Panama Canal, recently published 
in the Military Engineer. 

RETURNS AND TOLL RATES OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
By Harry Burgess, Governor Panama Canal, Colonel, Corps of Engineers 

When the United States undertook the construction of an isthmian 
eanal, it Was apparent to the world that such a canal would be very 
costly and that the prospective tariff would be insufficient to produce 
more than a small return on the investment. The French company 
which had undertaken the construction of a canal at Panama had 
failed disastrously in executing the project and was unable to raise ad- 
ditional funds to continue the work. These facts being known, it seems 
improbable that the United States would have decided on the construc- 
tion of the canal solely from commercial considerations. The deciding 
factor was the value of such a canal as an element of the national 
defense—the facility it would give for the transfer of our war fleets 
from one ocean to the other. Nevertheless, the commercial value of 
the canal was given weight by Congress in arriving at its decision to 
embark on the undertaking. 

There is no doubt that the canal is amply paying for itself as an 
element in the national defense. The shortening, for our naval fleets, 
of the passage between the oceans, unquestionably increases, by 50 or 60 
per cent, the defense value of the existing naval units. In other words, 
reversing the statement, for the United States to obtain, without a canal, 
the naval power—national safety insurance—equal to that of the present 
fleets with the canal, would require an increase of the naval force by 50 
or 60 per cent, with an increase in annu 1 cost of about 40 per cent. 
The naval expenditure in the fiscal year 1928 was about $320,000,000; 
and it would be fair to evaluate the defense insurance of the canal as 
at least $125,000,000 per year. This evaluation, however, should be 
reduced by the annual cost of the Army and Navy establishments of the 
Canal Zone, which are there for the purpose of insuring the use of the 
canal by the United States during war, and its nonuse by the enemy. 
No figures are at hand for the annual cost of these establishments, but 
this cost is only a small fraction of the above conservative estimate of 
the defense value of the canal. 

There is a general impression that, in addition to this defense value, 
the United States is receiving a handsome return on the capital invested 
in the canal, when considered purely as a commercial enterprise. It is 


true that the revenue from commercial traffic has been greater than was 
anticipated and that the canal began to pay its way,” in a commercial 
sense, earlier than was expected when the project was adopted by Con- 
gress. The gratifying results of the 14 years of operation are shown by 
the following table: 


= 


$4, 367, 550. 19 4, 888, 

1 758 | 2. 408, 089. 62] 3, 094. 114 
T 1, 803 5, 627, 463. 05 7, 058, 563 
2,069 } 6, 438, 853. 15 7, 532, 031 

2, 024 6, 172, 828. 59 6, 916, 621 

2,478 | 8, 513,933.15 | 9,374, 400 

2,892 | 11, 278, 889. 91 11, 509,214 

2,736 | 11, 197,832.41 | 10,884, 910 

3,967 | 17, 508,414.85 | 19, 567, 875 

. ——— 5,230 | 24, 290,963.54 | 26, 994, 710 
4,673 | 21, 400, 523.51 | 23, 958, 836 

5,197 | 22,931,055.98 | 26, 037, 448 

1927 5, 475 24, 228,830.11 | 2, 748, 215 
1928 6,456 | 26,944, 499.77 | 29, 709 


t Canal o; 
3 Canal to traffic approximately 7 months of fiscal year by slides, 


to traffic Aug. 15, 1914. 
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Tue above shows gross returns from tolls; the following table shows 
the net returns for the past three fiscal years, as given in the annual 
reports, from all operations here, with the addition of dividends paid 
into the Treasury by the Panama Railroad Co.: 


Nore.—The calculations of net earnings referred to are based upon 
commercial accounting practices, involving accrued revenues and 
expenses; distinction between capital and operating expenditures; 
and allowance for depreciation, amounting to approximately $2,500,000 
annually, They do not include interest. 

In 1921 a system of financial statements was adopted for the 
governor's annual reports which is somewhat unsatisfactory, in that 
these statements do not show the percentage earned on the actual 
capital investment. These annual financial tables are based on a 
division of the capital invested in the enterprise between “defense” 
and “commercial” investment, and do not take into account the 
items of interest during construction and excess of operating expenses 
over income in the earlier years of operation. This division gives the 
“commercial capital investment“ at $273,273,818.51 and the“ national 
defense capital investment“ at $113,127,337.75—total, $386,401,156.26. 

On the commercial investment thus stated a good rate of interest 
has been earned for the past five years. 

However, since interest during the construction and development 
periods is as much a part of the cost of the canal as are the direct 
appropriations, it is clear that the annual reports do not show cor- 
rectly the returns on the investment, for any statement as to the 
commercial return should consider the whole cost of the canal. The 
benefit of the canal to the United States as an element of the national 
defense may be roughly evaluated in the manner suggested heretofore, 
and should be given weighty consideration, but any statement pur- 
porting to show commercial returns must consider all costs except those 
purely concerned with insuring the use of the canal during war by 
our Navy and its nonuse by enemy vessels. 

It is approximately correct to determine the true total cost of the 
canal by taking the actual withdrawals from the United States Treas- 
ury, adding interest, and deducting payments into the Treasury. A 
small part of the bonds were issued at the 2 per cent rate and the 
remainder at 3 per cent, but more than half of the total appropriations 
were from the general receipts of the Treasury rather than from the 
sale of bonds, and during the period of years when funds were so 
provided the borrowing rate of the United States Treasury varied from 
8 to 4.75 per cent. In arriving at a statement of the indebtedness 
of the canal to the Treasury a 3 per cent rate bas been adopted, 
although perhaps somewhat less than the absolutely correct rate. 

The table below shows for the end of each fiscal year the indebtedness 
of the canal to the Treasury, exclusive of cost of Navy and Army Estab- 
lishments (cents omitted). x 

It will be noted that net deposits in the United States Treasury 
did not offset the annual interest charges upon the computed capital 
investment until 1924, during which fiscal year increased tolls from ex- 
ceptionally heavy oil traffic enabled the canal to make a net cash 
return to the Treasury of $19,732,801, against a computed interest 
burden of $16,318,967. In the following year, due to decline of the 
oil traffic, net Treasury deposits fell below the interest charge, but in 
1927 and 1928 continued increase in general traffic offset the decline 
in the oil traffic and net Treasury deposits again exceeded the annual 
interest burden. 


Statement of account, the Panama Canal and United States Treasury 


With- Net dif- Total capi- 
drawals | Deposits | ference Interest ita) liability 

$9,985 |. 22s. $9,985... $0, 985 

“| 80, 164, 500 |--......---- 50, 164, 500 | $376, 253 | 50, 550, 718 
3.018.819 | $371,253 | 3.547.566 | 1,516,521 | 55.614 907 

19, 379,373 380.580 | 18, 998.698 | 1, 668,444 | 76, 281, 944 

27,198,618 | 1,178,949 | 26,019,668 | 2,288,458 | 104, 590,072 

38, 093,929 | 1,083, 761 | 37,010,167 | 3,137,702 144, 737, 941 
31,419,442 | 705,402 | 30, 714.039 | 4.342.138 | 179,794, 120 
33, 911, 673 | 3. 214 389 | 30, 697, 282 | 5,393,823 | 215, 885, 227 
37, 038, 904 1, 757, 284 33, 281. 710 6,476,556 | 257, 643, 494 
34,285,276 | 2,982,823 | 31,302,452 | 7,720,304 200, 675, 252 
40, 167,866 | 4, 070, 231 | 86,097,635 | 8, 900,257 | 341, 673, 145 
31,702,359 | ` 698, 647 | 31,008,711 | 10, 250, 194 | 382, 927, 051 
24,677,107 | 4,130, 241 | 20, 546, 866 | 11,487,811 | 414, 961, 728 
14, 888, 194 | 2 869, 995 12 018,109 | 12,448, 851 | 439, 428, 780 

16, 199, 262 | 6, 150, 608 | 10, 048, 593 | 13, 182, 863 | 462, 660, 237 

13, 549, 762 | 6,414, 570 | 7, 135, 192 | 13, 879, 807 | 483, 675, 236 
10, 954, 409 | 6,777,046 | 4,177,363 | 14, 510,257 | 502, 362, 857 

6, 251, 463 | 9, 039, 670 | (2, 758, 27 15, O70, 885 | 514, 675, 535 

16, 480, 390 | 11, 914, 361 | 4,566, 029 | 15, 440, 266 | 534, 681 831 
B, O41, 035 | 12, 049, 660 | (9, 008, 625)| 16, O40, 454 | 541, 713, 600 

3.870 503 | 17,869, 985 |(13, 999, 481) 16, 251, 409 | 543. 965, 588 

7, 391, 711 27, 124, 513 1 732, 801) 16, 318, 967 540, 551, 755 

9, 300, 509 | 22, 903, 732 (13, 603, 222) 16, 216, 552 | 543, 165, 084 

8, G69, 333 | 24, 291, 917 |(15, 62, 584) | 16, 204, 952 | 543, 837, 453 

7, 883, 376 | 25, 894, 701 a 031, a 16, 315, 123 | 542, 121, 251 

10, 900, 442 | 28, 834, 345 |(17, 924 903) | 16, 233, 637 | 540, 459, 985 
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At the current borrowing rate for the Treasury of 4 per cent, the 
canal enterprise is not as yet earning the annual interest charge. 


TOLL RATES 


From time to time suggestions have been made by American ship- 
ping operators for a reduction of tolls, and it seems desirable to set 
forth the reasons which determined the canal administration to 
recommend adversely to such proposed reductions. 

Operators naturally desire to pay less tolls, just as they wish to 
reduce fuel costs or other operating expenses. Claims for reductions 
on broader grounds rest on one of two suppositions: That the canal 
is earning such a handsome profit that it would be equitable to lower 
the toll rates; or that lower tolis would be beneficial to the country, 
through lessened costs of transportation in its domestic (intercoastal) 
traffic, or would benefit shipping of the United States engaged in 
foreign trade in competition with foreign vessels. 

It has already been shown that the canal is earning but 3 per cent. 
When and if the net return to the United States is sufficient to cover 
amortization and depreciation and earn more than 5 per cent on the 
investment, it might not be unreasonable to consider the question of 
the advisability of lowering tolls, but at present a demand for lower 
tolls is quite unreasonable. 

In this connection, it must be remembered that the toll rates were 
fixed by the Panama Canal act of 1912 and the President's proclama- 
tion of that year, and that the rates bave not been increased to con- 
form to the reduced purchasing power of the dollar, whereas costs of 
operation and maintenance and, presumably, ocean freight rates have 
increased in conformity to the reduced dollar. It may therefore be 
stated that, in effect, the tolls have actually been reduced by about 
40 per cent, since the canal was opened to commerce. 

In considering the question as to whether a reduction of tolls would 
be beneficial to United States shipping interests, the intercoastal 
shipping must be considered separately from shipping actually in com- 
petition with foreign vessels. Intercoastal shipping is not brought 
into competition with the more cheaply built and operated ships of 
foreign flags, nor is the competition of transcontinental railroad lines 
such as to make the intercoastal water rates unduly low. Competition 
between the water carriers fixes their freight rates, and the railroads 
must conform their own rates thereto. ‘Therefore it may be safely 
asserted that a reduction in canal tolls for intercoastal ships would 
accrue to shipowners rather than to shippers of freight. 

For the calendar year 1928 foreign ships paid 54.8 per cent of the 
tolls collected by the Panama Canal, noncoastwise United States ships 
12.6 per cent, and intercoastal vessels of the United States 32.6 per 
cent, 

A lowering of the canal tolls below the value of the service rendered 
should be considered in the nature of a subsidy to shipping, and each 
million dollars of tolls reduction would represent a subsidy of $548,000 
to foreign shipping, of $326,000 to United States shipping not in com- 
petition with foreign shipping, and of only $126,000 to those ships of 
the United States which are in competition with foreign flags. If this 
latter class of United States vessels needs a subsidy in order to continue 
in operation and to increase its service, such subsidy should be han- 
died as an independent matter and not be provided by a reduction of 
canal tolls. It would seem to be the height of folly to provide a 
subsidy for this class of United States vessels which would involve 
granting a subsidy more than four times as great to foreign competitors. 

Tolls on merchant ships at the Panama Canal are levied now on a 
dual basis. A proclamation by the President, November 13, 1912, 
established the rate of $1.20 per net vessel ton—each 100 cubic feet 
of actual earning capacity—for ships carrying passengers or cargo; and 
on vessels in ballast, 40 per cent less than the rate for vessels with 
passengers or cargo. This proclamation contemplated the use of what 
are known as the Panama Canal rules for the measurement of vessels, 
which rules had been formulated with scientific care to assure equita- 
ble determination of net tonnage. However, the Panama Canal act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended June 15, 1914, contained a proviso that 
“when based upon net registered tonnage for ships of commerce, the 
tolls shal] not exceed $1.25 per net registered ton, nor be less than 75 
cents per net registered ton.” This was construed by the Attorney 
General to limit the tolis by the net tonnage, as measured under the 
rules for the registry of vessels in the United States. 

The present situation is, therefore, that tonnage must be determined 
and tolls reckoned on the two bases. 

The canal administration, realizing that the Panama Canal rules 
afford the more scientific basis for the levy of canal tolls, has ad- 
vocated their adeption as the sole basis. In order that this change 
might not alter greatly the amount of tolls now collectible under the 
dual basis, the administration has recommended that the rates on 
canal net tonnage be reduced to $1 for laden ships and 60 cents for 
ships in ballast. This shift would, however, increase slightly the tolls 
on certain types of general cargo carriers, though, as applied to all 
traffic, it would result in approximately the same collections as at 
present. In the fiscal year 1928, tolls collected under the present 
dual system amounted to $26,944,499.77. If the proposed single sys- 
tem had been in effect, the total tolls collected would have been in- 
creased by $300,973.23, or a little more than 1 per cent. The in- 
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crease over the $12,645,880.20 levied on United States vessels would 
have been $16,498.40, or less than one-seventh of 1 per cent. Be 
cause of the increase which would fall on some types of vessels, the 
American Steamship Owners Association has opposed the adoption of 
the single basis, except at the price of such a reduction of rates as 
would greatly reduce the canal revenues. During the same fiscal 
year, the single basis at proposed rates of $1 laden and 60 cents 
ballast would have increased the collections, from other than United 
States ships, by $284,474.83 as a whole, though decreasing the revenues 
from some nationalities. As previously pointed out, a heavy reduc- 
tion in tolls rates would benefit foreign shipping more than American 
interests. 

The change to the single basis is one that should be made, It 
would eliminate confusion and inconvenience and establish a genuinely 
equitable basis for the levy of tolls on all kinds of vessels. 


COMPARISON OF TOLLS AT PANAMA AND SUEZ 


While I have shown that it is inadvisable to lower Panama Canal 
tolls, I have made no comparison between the charges at Panama and 
those at Suez, but such comparison is interesting. The tolls collected 
at the latter canal considerably exceed those of the Panama, in spite 
of the fact that the older canal cost less than one-third of the American 
canal. 

Toll rates at Suez were reduced on January 1, 1929, and at present 
are, in gold francs, as follows: Loaded vessels, 6.90; in-ballast vessels, 
4.40; each adult passenger, 10 francs; and each passenger under 12 
years, 5 francs, The charge is based on the tonnage measured by Suez 
Canal rules, 

The Panama Canal makes no charge for passengers, and collects for 
loaded vessels from $0.90 to $1.20 per ton, averaging somewhat less 
than $1 per ton, Panama Canal measurement. For in-ballast vessels 
the charge is $0.72 per Panama Canal ton. 

The two methods of measurements may be taken as approximately 
the same, although the number of Suez tons for a vessel is usually 
somewhat in excess of the number of tons as determined by the 
Panama Canal rules, 

The following table gives the tolls for 15 vessels picked at random 
from among those whose Suez measurement is on record at the Panama 
Canal headquarters. Were the Panama Canal owned by a private 
corporation, the toll rates would undoubtedly be fixed at figures no 
lower than those for Suez. 


Comparison of tolls at Suez and Panama Canals 


Clan McNair... 615. 00 | $6, 204. 45 34.4 191. 76 965. 25 24.2 
E 3, 816. 25 5, 991. 65 | 57.0 | 3,081. 60 | 3, 829. 25 24.3 
Lewis Luckenbach. - 8, 535.00 | 13, 003. 41 | 52.4 | 6, 308. 64 | 8. 310. 45 31.7 
Melville Dollar 5,398.75 7, 502.53 40.1 | 3, 973. 68 | 4, 794. 85 20.7 
Kileredane 5, 571. 25 | 6, 285.58 12.8 | 3, 286, 08 | 4,017. 10 22,3 
Loreto 5, 103.25 | 6, 888. 07 34.9 | 3,626. 64 4. 402 15 21.4 
San Nazari 9, 417, 50 | 11, 987. 29 27.3 | 6, 093. 36 | 7, 661. 05 25.7 
Beacon Oil -| 5,408.75 | 7, 110. 18 31.5 | 3, 708.72 | 4, 544. 10 22.5 
Capsa 4, 337. 50 5, 538. 12 27.7 | 2,977. 20 | 3, 539. 40 18.9 
Akera. 4,057.50 | 6, 008. 94 48. 1 | 3, 248. 64 | 3, 840. 30 18.2 
Empress of France. II, 153.75 15, 358. 18 37.7 | 8,961.12 9,814. 10 9.5 
Rotorua „631. 25 12,071. 08 25.3 | 6,796.08 | 7, 714. 60 13.5 
Port Sydney, 7, 218 75 | 12, 021. 87 66.5 | 6, 449. 04 7, 683.15 19.1 
tshire_ 9, 463. 75 11, 689. 37 23. 5 | 6, 498. 72 7,470. 65 15,0 
Argylishire 9, 361. 25 11, 903. 50 27.1 | 6, 243. 84 | 7, 607. 50 21.8 


Nork.— The amounts shown for Suez do not include charges for passengers. Suez 
tolls charges are based on Suez net tonnage increased by tonnage of double-bottom 
compartments used for fuel oil. The rates used were 6.9 francs loaded, 4.4 francs bal- 
last, with the franc valued at $0.193. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 1764. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the High- 
way Department of the State of Tennessee to maintain a bridge 
across the French Broad River on the Newport-Asheville 
(N. C.) Road near the town of Del Rio, Cocke County, Tenn. 


PROHIBITION 


The SPEAKER. Under special order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, LaGuagpra] for 
20 minutes. ; 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I am going to discuss the 
subject which is occupying the attention of the Executive of 
this Government and of both branches of Congress, and which 
is the greatest subject of discussion in all social and other 
circles throughout the land. The distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] yesterday called the attention of the 
House to the fact that this is the tenth anniversary of prohibi- 
tion, and it is proper at this time that we take an inventory, 
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that we look at the cold facts, to see whether or not prohibition 
has been a success. 

When any of the champions of prohibition either in this or 
any other body states that the law is not being enforced, he is 
correct. When it is stated that with a transfer of the Prohi- 
bition Unit from one department to anothe the law will be en- 
forced, it is incorrect. The law is not being enforced for the 
simple reason that it can not be enforced. 

A most distinguished gentleman from Idaho, and the rules of 
the House forbid my using his name, but a great statesman 
and one for whose opinion I ordinarily have a great re- 
spect, has taken upon himself recently to criticize prohibition 
enforcement. He has pointed out that the Federal force charged 
with the enforcement is rotten from the top to the bottom. He 
still champions prohibition, but unlike his customary and usual 
clear thinking he fails to analyze the breakdown of enforcement 
and arbitrarily attributes it to the personnel in the Treasury 
Department. If prohibition is transferred to the Department of 
Justice, and if the drys want it transferred it will be trans- 
ferred, but the Attorney General of the United States will have 
the same 100,000,000 people in the United States to deal with 
as the secretary of the Department of Treasury now has. The 
transfer will not change public opinion. The transfer will not 
quench the thirst of the American people, Granted that Con- 
gress will appropriate hundreds of millions of dollars to enforce 
prohibition there will still be the same resistance to the law, 
the same universal desire for drink, the same wholesale impor- 
tation and manufacture of liquor, and the same retail sale or 
liquor in every nook and corner of the United States. 

Strange how eyery champion of prohibition always selects a 
great industrial center, frequently in the East and not infre- 
quently my own town of New York, as a terrible example. Many 
champions of prohibition point to the State of New York as 
defying the law in that it has repealed the State enforcement 
law. State after State is repealing its local enforcement law. 
This gentleman, it is rumored, is going to invade the great 
State of New York in a dry crusade. Let us see what the condi- 
tions are in his own State. 

I am going to take the State of Idaho as typical of conditions 
ereated by prohibition, the home of the greatest champion of 
prohibition, the State which has furnished the great crusader 
who is going to reform the present prohibition forces and who 
is going to dry up the United States of America. What is the 
situation in Idaho? A State with a population of 431,866, which 
equals the population of two—— 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In just a moment. As I was saying, the 
population of the entire State of Idaho equals two congressional 
districts in the city of New York. Idaho has a State prohibition 
law, It is homogeneous in its population. The entire State 
delegation in the House are sincere drys and yote accordingly, 
and I have no fault to find with that if they represent the wishes 
of their constituents. It should be real easy to enforce prohi- 
bition there. Yet there is more drinking per capita in the State 
of Idaho than there is in the city of New York. There are 
more saloons per capital in the State of Idaho than in the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. And more bootleggers. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. I am coming to that. There are 
more bootleggers per capita in the State of Idaho than there 
are in the city of Chicago. Liquor is better in the State of 
Idaho than in any of the large cities, and cheaper. 

The city of Wallace has a population of 2,816 inhabitants, 
and in the month of May there were seven saloons operating 
wide open, where anything could be purchased over the bar from 
Canadian beer to mint juleps. In the city of Kellogg, with only 
3,017 inhabitants, there were three saloons and 80 bootleggers 
engaged in furnishing the supplies besides their own retail trade 
in the surrounding country. In the small town of Mullan, with 
1,320 inhabitants, there are several stills operating in full blast 
and doing a thriving business. 

In the city of Idaho Falls, with a population of 8,064, the 
supply of liquor is so certain that the town slogan of “ Thar's 
gold in them thar hills” has been changed to “ Out in the hills 
are plenty of stills.” Let me just quote one or two extracts 
from an editorial in the Times Register, the editor of which is 
Mr. M. B. Yeaman, himself a State senator: 

Is it not about time to be sensible about the matter? To look on 
this matter of prohibition in a sane way and admit its failures and weak- 
nesses, and then proceed to set up something that can be made more 
effective? There’s no denying the fact— 


Says the Idaho State senator— 
that Idaho Falls is an open town, wide open, open at both ends and iñ 
the middle, 
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The prosecuting attorney of Bonneville County states: 

There is no doubt but that Idaho Falls has a well-organized and 
well-operated underworld with all that goes with it—gambling, the sale 
of liquor, and other questionable resorts. 


At Mackay, State of Idaho, liquor is so plentiful that it was 
recently the center of a trade war, when prices went so low that 
whisky was selling at $8 per gallon and a dime a drink, “ Pour 
your own.” Sif 

At Moscow, Idaho, the grand jury in session between Novem- 
ber 4 and 12, returned indictments against 44 alleged conspira- 
tors to violate the national prohibition act. The conspirators 
included city officials of Mullan, Idaho, all of whom are alleged 
to have given protection to dealers in the manufacture, trans- 
portation, and sale of intoxicating liquors. 

According to the evidence, in February, 1924, the board of 
trustees in the village of Mullan revoked a village ordinance 
which provided for an occupational tax of $12 per year on all 
businesses in the village, but which prohibited the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and adopted in its place an ordinance which made 
no mention of liquor but which required the payment of up to 
$60. per month from soft-drink places, pool rooms, and other 
places where liquor might be sold, while legitimate businesses 
with large stocks of merchandise were required to pay only $12 
per year. 

It was alleged that these monthly payments, collected by the 
chief of police of Mullan, started in February, 1924, and con- 
tinued until August, 1929. All the places that paid protection 
sold liquor, this being their principal business, 

On November 25, 1929, the Federal grand jury at Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho, which has a population of 6,447, returned 46 
indictments for conspiracy to violate the national prohibition 
act, among whom were the mayor and ex-mayor and the chief 
of police of Wallace, Idaho, the sheriff of Shoshone County, 
Idaho, and his deputies. 

On December 30, 24 of the conspirators at Mullan, Idaho, in- 
cluding the mayor and other city officials and the sheriff of 
Shoshone County, were conyicted on the above charges. 

Now it seems to me that anyone who takes it upon himself to 
criticize the enforcement in other States might start right in 
his own State and set the example there. [Applause.] 

The case of the Black Duck is but another paragraph in the 
shameless annals of prohibition. I will not refer to the bloody 
murder of the three members of her crew, lest some hardened 
prohibitionist burst into applause and again stain the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The Treasury Department rushes 
into print to justify the slaying of these three men. Yet the 
record is bare of any facts showing that the Black Duck had 
refused to heave to or was in actual flight. The Coast Guard 
officials and the crew of the cutter 220 have been hailed and 
praised for having well performed their duty. Yes; their duty 
as seen in the light of prohibition. Part of the liquor seized 
from the Black Duck was in turn sold by members of the Coast 
Guard. Citizens of this country are prohibited by law to drink 
aleoholic beverages and yet on the same day that the Black 
Duck was captured members of the Coast Guard get crazy 
drunk in an orgy at New London, Conn. Thirty-nine members 
of the Coast Guard have been found purloining part of every 
seizure of liquor made by them. 

These disgraceful happenings along the coast of New England 
and the case of the Black Duck are simply typical instances of 
the conditions brought about by prohibition, The Coast Guard 
10 years ago was one of the finest branches of the Government 
service. The honesty, the courage, the cleanliness of Coast 
Guard men was traditional and held up as an example to every 
other branch of our Government, As soon as that service came 
in contact with prohibition it became contaminated. Look at it 
now! What prohibition has done to the Coast Guard it will 
do to the Department of Justice within a very short time after 
that department is cursed with the duty of prohibition enforce- 
ment. The Attorney General of the United States, now the 
chief law officer of the Government and legal advisor to the 
President, will be transformed into a national supersleuth. 

Not only the Coast Guard but also the Customs Service. It 
was just two years ago that I exposed the demoralizing con- 
ditions in our Customs Service. There, too, was a fine service 
until it came in contact with prohibition. Only yesterday, at 
Providence, R. I., a shipment of liquor was in the care of 
Customs Service men. Instead of guarding the liquor they pro- 
ceeded to drink it, and peaceful citizens had to run for their 
lives to avoid being shot by these agents of the Government 
acting in the capacity of peace officers. 

What other law is there on the statute books of our country 
or any other country that requires the daily taking of human 
life, the constant use of armored vessels, revolvers, machine 
guns, and cannons to enforce? The American people are the 
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most law-abiding people in the whole world. In our whole his- 
tory there has been no popular and universal resistance to law 
obedience until prohibition was forced upon them. I repeat that 
this is not only so in one section of the country but conditions 
are alike all over the country. It is true that in certain sections 
of the country the illicit traffic in liquor is better regulated, 
liquor supply is obtained without difficulty, and liquor consumed 
with all of the old-time comfort and ease. 

There is no reason why there should be any difference of 
opinion on actual conditions. We should not disagree on estab- 
lished facts. The cost of prohibition enforcement, which 
amounts to over a hundred million dollars in the last 10 years, 
ean not be disputed. The loss of revenue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone in the last 10 years amounts to $4,000,000,000. 
There can be no difference on that, The number of lives taken 
in the course of enforcement, part of the gruesome statistics of 
prohibition, can not be disputed. The long list of dishonor of 
local, county, State, and Federal officials who were tempted, ac- 
cepted bribes, were caught, some discharged from the service, 
and others jailed, can be ascertained, and there can be no differ- 
ence on that. The criminal element that has become bold and 
brazen, rich and powerful through prohibition to the extent of 
becoming a menace to American society and polities, is so ap- 
parent that it can not be denied. The orgies and universal 
drinking among younger people, though pathetic and sad, is a 
condition which can not be ignored. 

The statistics quoted by the most ardent drys showing the 
hundreds of thousands of arrests, the thousands and thousands 
of automobiles and vessels seized, and the hundreds of thousands 
of gallons. of liquor confiscated, are indicative not of the success 
of prohibition, but of a stubborn resistance to the law and a 
symptom of the hopelessness of the problem. Let us look at 
these cold facts as they exist. Let us not differ on questions of 
established facts. Then taking the facts as they are, let us 
face the problem courageously. That is the duty of the Ameri- 
can Congress. If prohibition is not creating a temperate, ab- 
staining people, then it is not a success. Men and women who 
are sincerely interested in the cause of temperance and desirous 
of bringing about total abstinence must be convinced that pro- 
hibition will not do it. Other countries have tried. Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Belgium, and Canada, have all tried 
prohibition. Norway, Denmark, and Canada went through the 
Same trouble and lived through the same conditions we are now 
experiencing. All of these countries, with one exception, were 
compelled to modify their prohibition laws and to place the traf- 
fic under proper regulation and supervision. The change brought 
temperance, and the consumption of liquor is less now than 
when they had complete prohibition. Sweden and Belgium, 
although having a modified prohibition, have appointed parlia- 
mentary commissions, respectively, to study the problem with a 
view of further liberalizing the law. Finland alone still ad- 
heres to bone-dry prohibition and there is more graft, corruption, 
and crime in that little country on account of prohibition than 
in any other country in Europe. There is more drinking going 
on of strong liquor per capita in Finland than in any other 
country of Europe. Finland and the United States are now the 
only two countries struggling with bone-dry prohibition, 

I appeal to the drys that the time for calling each other names 
and making faces and using prohibition as a football of politics 
is gone. The situation is too serious. Let us search for the 
real facts, let us compile the real statistics, let us take inventory 
of 10 years of prohibition, let us join with the President of the 
United States in recording these facts, and then let us be frank 
enough to admit the failure and the need of a change in the law. 

Transfer enforcement of prohibition to the Department of Jus- 
tice if you think that is the solution; but let us as legislators 
be frank enough to face the situation and admit that if the 
Department of Justice fails, after you have created the force 
you want and after you have appropriated additional millions 
of dollars, that we can not continue this farce; that we must 
face the situation and do the next thing, admit its failure and 
so change the law as to meet the views and desires, habits, and 
customs of a vast majority of the people of this country. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have two additional minutes so that 
I may ask him a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may proceed 
for two additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
appreciate his enlightening speech very much. I want to ask 


him whether he knows that the Army has been brought into 
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this question, too; that in Maryland a few days ago they had 
an Army truck haul liquor from the Eastern Shore to Balti- 
more for storage—so that it is not only the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Coast Guard, but now finally they have made in- 
roads upon the Army. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And if they continue to do that they will 
ruin that branch of the service. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Exactly, if it is not stopped. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 20 minutes in order to reply to the gentleman from New 
York. I was not present yesterday when the gentleman made 
his request, and I did not know he had made such a request 
until I read it in the Rrœonb. Had I known it at the prior time 
I would have asked at that time. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent that he may be permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman include in his remarks some 
statistics showing the increase in drunkenness and in the number 
of intoxicated vehicle drivers in the gentleman's State under 
prohibition? 

Mr. BEEDY. No; I am sorry I can not accommodate the 
gentleman, because I have not them here. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Well, I shall do so at a later 
date and will not object. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY, Mr. Speaker, I shall await with great interest 
the statistics concerning my own State which the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHarer] has promised to produce for 
the information of the House. As to their authenticity or what 
they may prove we may all reserve judgment for a later hour. 

I repeat, that I had not thought of saying anything about 
prohibition at this time. I am, however, moved by certain ref- 
erences made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
Guarpra] to trespass upon the time of the House. I have 
listened for some years to more or less talk in this House on the 
subject of prohibition. Most of the talking has been done by 
the so-called wets. I have thought that much of their talk 
was unjustified by the facts. However, I have said nothing, 
because I have not felt that there was any real service to be 
rendered by talk upon the occasions in question and under the 
conditions then existing. 

To-day I think it is clear to all of us that we have arrived 
at the crossroads in this question of prohibition enforcement. 
In view of some of the statements just made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] who has but now taken his 
seat, I think it might be helpful to lay before you facts in behalf 
of the truth. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarptra] stated that 
“We might as well face the facts as they are and not as we 
would like to have them.“ On that ground I meet him. His 
reference to the contamination of the Coast Guard and the open 
sale of liquor by members of the Coast Guard which had been 
taken from the Black Duck; his further statement that some 
of this identical liquor had been consumed in a drunken orgy 
by members of the Coast Guard was the particular statement 
which moved me to attempt this reply. And I will add here 
that this statement is about as accurate as the average repre- 
sentation of the wets as to existing facts as they pertain to 
prohibition enforcement. 

Before dealing with the facts relating to the Black Duck inci- 
dent, and in order that you may get something of a picture of 
the physical situation which confronts our Coast Guard, I would 
like to give you in three minutes something of the background 
and tradition of this splendid branch of our service. 

At the suggestion of Alexander Hamilton and under an act of 
the First United States Congress, approved by President George 
Washington in 1790, the Coast Guard of the Nation was organ- 
ized. From the outset it was put under the control of the 
Treasury Department, doubtless by reason of the fact that there 
was no Navy Department at the time. This body now consists 
of some 11,000 enlisted men, some 800 warrant officers, and some 
400 commissioned officers. At the head of the organization is 
Admiral ‘Frederick ©. Billard. He is an exemplary type of 
naval officer. He was graduated from the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Conn., and has served 36 years in the Coast 
Guard of the United States. He is conscientious, fearless, and 
intensely loyal to his men. Contrary to the assertion from the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra], the Coast Guard 
has not been contaminated by rum runners. Their leader, 
Admiral Billard, and the men themselves are standing like a 
rock against the smuggling of intoxicants. 
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We may waive for the moment the question as to whether, in 
the sight of onr Coast Guard, prohibition is meritorious or other- 
wise. The Coast Guard did not write this law; they did not 
ask to be permitted to enforce it. The law was written by the 
Congress and the brunt of its enforcement has been imposed 
upon the Coast Guard notwithstanding its other manifold duties. 

This branch of the service is facing without complaint this 
most difficult of all their tasks. They are conforming to the 
high standards which have characterized the Coast Guard Sery- 
ice in days gone by. They are true to its traditions of the past. 
Their motto is “Semper paratus ”—always prepared—and 
true to that motto, they have undertaken to perform well the 
task which lies before them. When orders have come to the 
rank and file of the Coast Guard from their superior officers, 
they have gone forward to the tasks as they are going forward 
in the work of the present hour—uncomplainingly, fearlessly 
and conscientiously. [Applause.] 

The splendid esprit de corps and the wealth of Coast Guard 
tradition has been developed through years of service effec- 
tively performed both in time of war and peace. They have 
served us in peace as per terms of the act which created them, 
and they have gone over automatically into service as an inte- 
gral part of the Navy upon the declaration of every war in 
which the Nation has engaged. 

In 1798 and 1799, it was the Coast Guard alone which 
patroled our borders and protected the Nation’s commerce 
amidst trying difficulties in which we found ourselves with 
the sister Republic of France. It was our Coast Guard which 
made the first seizure in the War of 1812 and participated in 
many tragic and portentous naval engagements of that war. 
A Coast Guard ship, the McCullough, was with Admiral 
Dewey in the harbor of Manila. Its ships did duty on the 
coast of Cuba, maintaining the Cuban blockade in the Spanish- 
American War. 

The Coast Guard has a lamentable but nevertheless out- 
standing record in the World War. It was one of their ships 
the Tampa which was sunk in foreign waters with a loss 
of 115 men and officers, every living soul on board. It has 
been stated that there are few instances in naval history of 
more complete and tragic loss of life. 

It is the arm of the Coast Guard which reaches out in the 
rescue of life and property at sea. During the last year men 
of the Coast Guard saved 4.375 lives. They removed derelicts 
from the paths of ocean traders. For 17 years they have been 
performing ice-patrol duty along the Great Bank. This was an 
additional task imposed upon them as the result of the Titanic 
disaster. From the day of that disaster it is gratifying to 
learn that there has been no loss of life through collision of 
ships with icebergs or ice fields. 

It is the Coast Guard which enforces anchor regulations and 
harbor rules. It is theirs to police regattas and marine parades. 
Once each year a Coast Guard ship sails to Point Barrow, the 
northernmost settlement in America, bearing medicines and 
supplies for Eskimos and those of our people whose venturesome 
spirit has led them into the Arctic Circle. 

It was in addition to these manifold duties of the Coast Guard 
that the service had imposed upon it a vital part in enforcing 
the eighteenth amendment. It must end the smuggling of in- 
toxicants on a coast line 10,000 miles in extent. 

It was perhaps natural that this duty should have been given 
to the Coast Guard. Its activities during the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century in the Gulf of Mexico had resulted in 
the suppression of piracy and smuggling along the coasts of 
territory then recently acquired from France and Spain. It 
was in the strong belief that the United States Coast Guard 

d that reliability and fearlessness in the performance of 
duty which would prove particularly effective in the suppression 
of liquor: smuggling that the Congress committed to this branch 
of the service this arduous and important task. 

With this historic background to reflect light upon pertinent 
present-day events, let us turn again to the Black Duck incident 
and, in the words of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA], “Let us face the facts as they are and not as we 
would like them to be.” I dislike to believe that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuardia] would like them to be as he 
stated them. Nevertheless, I now say to him that he did not 
state the facts as they are. 

The Black Duck was first sighted in the vicinity of Dumplings 
Bell Buoy No. 1, eastern passage, in Narragansett Bay. She 
was towed into the harbor at Newport. Not a bottle of liquor 
was taken from her by a member of the Coast Guard. No liquor 


from the Black Duck was ever sold by any member of the Coast 
Guard. The Coast Guard turned the boat and its cargo intact 
over to the customs officials. It is regrettable that the charge 
should have been made seriously upon this floor that members 
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of the Coast Guard not only sold some of the liquor taken on the 
Black Duck, but, in addition, became “ crazy drunk in an orgy 
at New London, Conn.” 

Whenever the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
takes the floor and indulges in an attack upon prohibition the 
wet press of the country headlines his reckless assertions, with 
the undeniable result that the people of the country are mis- 
informed as to the real situation and the morale of law enforce- 
ment officials seriously endangered. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes; under the circumstances I yield for a 
question, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman aware that on the same 
day the Black Duck was seized and captured of what hap- 
pened? 

Mr. BEEDY. I am. There were two distinct incidents and 
the situation which has developed here upon the floor to-day 
serves to illustrate the necessity of accuracy when either the 
gentleman from New York or I myself rise to give information 
to the House. We ought both on such occasions to be very 
careful that we state the facts as they occur. 

Let me state the incident, entirely disassociated from the 
capture of the Black Duck, which the gentleman has in mind. 
On the day the Black Duck was captured one of our Coast 
Guard patrol boats ran down a rum-laden ship named the Flor 
Del Mar. Her crew set fire to the ship and deserted her. The 
patrol boat immediately sent for men stationed at the Coast 
Guard base in New London to come to the foundering ship and 
remove its cargo. Some hundred and odd men were brought to 
the scene of action and ordered to remove the ship’s cargo. These 
men who were thus engaged were ordinary seamen—we some- 
times call them “gobs.” Yet they were red-blooded American 
boys. It was a cold December night and they, in many cases, 
were obliged to work in water to their knees. In the course of 
explosions which occurred on the ship, boxes of liquor had 
been forced open. It was in the midst of this sort of hardship 
that some of these gobs sought relief from cold and suffering 
by taking a small quantity of the liquor and drinking it. 
[Laughter.] It may be that you can commandeer a hundred 
seamen from the Coast Guard or elsewhere and put them to 
work under the conditions described without having a single 
man commit some breach of discipline. 

You and I do not attempt to justify what occurred in this 
particular, but we can in fairness say that it would indeed be a 
most remarkable group of a hundred seamen if within their 
ranks there were not two or three men to break over the bounds 
under such severe and trying conditions. We can also add in 
fairness that this is pretty slim evidence upon which to base 
a charge that the Coast Guard has become contaminated by 
prohibition. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Excuse me; not at this time. Two of these 
Coast Guard seamen, as I understand it, smuggled each a bottle 
of liquor from the Flor Del Mar to the shore. There they got 
into trouble. They boasted that they had taken the liquor in 
question from the disabled vessel. What did the papers in New 
London do about it? A few days prior, rescue by the Coast 
Guard of a ship and its occupants drew a meager notice in the 
newspapers. The space allotted it, I am told, did not exceed 
2 inches, and it was printed on the inside pages. 

But now they had “news.” Two or three Coast Guard sea- 
men had stolen as many bottles of liquor and were intoxicated. 
This was indeed news of such importance that it must be head- 
lined and enlarged upon as a “ drunken orgy“ indulged in by the 
United States Coast Guard. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is also aware of the fact 
that within the last few days 24 members of the Coast Guard 
have been ordered for court-martial for purloining liquor from 
seized ships, and that some of them have already pleaded guilty. 

Mr. BEEDY. I am aware of the incident, and if the facts are 
as you state them, I regret it exceedingly. I also regret to 
say that there are undoubtedly American citizens who either 
comprise the rum ring or through their purchase of contraband 
liquors pay tribute to it and who delight in such incidents as 
you allude to. They enlarge upon the facts and resort to every 
artifice to convince the people of the country that the liquor 
traffic is breaking the morale of that splendid branch of the 
Government service, the United States Coast Guard. They 
know full well that in attacking the Coast Guard, that in 
accusing it of corruption and broadcasting an impeachment of 
the honesty and morale of its men they are striking at the 
very heart of the enforcement problem. 
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Unquestionably, we are now considering the very crux of this 
whole situation. The supply of good liquor which comes to 
the bootlegger and goes thence to his patrons—the compara- 
tively limited few who are able to pay the exorbitant price— 
enters the country by way of the sea. Every move of the 
Coast Guard which cripples the operations of the rum ring 
and limits the source of supply by ocean transportation is most 
keenly felt by wets in general. No wonder that in sheer des- 
peration they resort to the boast that the Coast Guard morale 
has broken down and proceed to slander the men in that 
organization by branding them as murderers and crooks. 

When the Coast Guard was launched on its program of pro- 
hibition enforcement what was the situation which confronted 
it? Off the Jersey coast and just beyond the shore limits there 
lay constantly a string of ships laden with liquor. They were 
known as “rum row.” Small power boats were continually 
being loaded with their cargoes of intoxicants, which were 
secretly landed with little or no effective opposition. 

A Coast Guard cutter could sail alongside these rum-laden 
ships but was helpless to touch them. They were floating on 
the high seas. Their commanders and crews taunted Coast 
Guard officials and by way of sarcastic badinage asked them to 
come aboard and have a drink. Our officials were hailed by 
these boats and tantalizingly asked, “ What are you going to do 
about it?“ Thereupon the Congress made an additional appro- 
priation for this branch of the service and authorized the con- 
struction of 75-foot power boats to be used in more effective 
patrolling operations. With these additional boats and the 
relentless efforts of the Coast Guard, “rum row” was broken 
up. 

To-day these liquor supply boats anchor beyond the treaty 
limits and are scattered along our 10,000 miles of coast line. A 
rum ring skillfully organized, highly financed, and directed by 
men cleyer in the practice of law evasion, study carefully every 
move of our Government and every detail in the operations of 
our Coast Guard patrol, When we have built power boats for 
this patrol, they have been studied carefully by the rum ring and 
faster boats haye been built which can rapidly outdistance our 
own. 

As a result of a recent treaty entered into with Great Britain 
and subsequently consummated with 12 other nations, foreign 
rum-laden ships can come with impunity within one hour's 
sailing distance of our coast line. Great Britain conceded our 
right to stop and board ships within this one hour's sailing 
limit. With her marvelously effective diplomacy, this was the 
nebulous concession made to America in return for the very 
definite concession on our part which permits British liners to 
bring their supplies of liquor into our ports under seal, 

I say her concession of the one hour’s sailing limit was highly 
nebulous and of little help to the Coast Guard in the enforce- 
ment of prohibition. It has opened the door to disputes in 
individual cases as to the speed of the vessel in question, the 
rate of wind at the time, and the problematical sailing dis- 
tance possible of accomplishment within the limit of one hour. 

But here is the practical situation which the Coast Guard 
now confronts, Just beyond the theoretical one hour's sailing 
limit and separated by remote distances, these rum-laden ships 
in numbers still lie in wait. Our Coast Guard boys, cruising 
day after day, night after night, in weather fair and foul, are 
confined to the limited quarters provided in a 75-foot boat. 
Under these most adverse conditions, commanded by a single 
officer, six or eight ordinary Coast Guard seamen are sworn 
to perform their duty and stem the tide of smuggled liquor, all 
for a compensation of $54 a month. After days of tossing on the 
open sea, they locate a liquor supply ship. What can they do? 
The supply ship is beyond the one hour’s sailing limit. Our 
men can not touch her, They can only wait. At length on a 
night favorable to the rum runner a heavy fog shuts down. In 
constant communication with rum-ring-owned radio stations op- 
erated under secret code, the supply ship is commanded to make 
a certain rendezyous at a distant point. Under the cover of 
night and fog she steals away from the small Coast Guard 
patrol boat and makes the rendezvous, where high-powered 
motor boats await her. These boats are rapidly loaded with 
liquor and, carrying no lights, make a dash for our coast. By 
some good chance one of our small patrol boats hears the dis- 
tant hum of an approaching rum-ring power boat. Lying in 
wait, they throw the searchlight upon the unlighted craft, blow 
their siren horn, and command the rum runner to stop and lay 
to in the name of the United States Government. 

At this point there are two alternatives open to the Coast 
Guard men and their patrol boat. The one alternative is in- 


stanced by the classic illustration in Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing. You remember that when Dogberry calls the 
night watch and proceeds to appoint a captain he hands the 
newly chosen officer of the watch his lantern and gives him 
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the following instruction: “ You are to bid any man stand, in 
the Prince’s name.” The captain of the watch thereupon in- 
quires, “ How, if a’ will not stand?” Whereupon Dogberry re- 
plies, “ Why, then take no note of him, but let him go, and 
presently call the rest of the watch together, and thank God 
you are rid of a knave.” 

I say this is illustrative of one course which can be pursued 
by our Coast Guard when it bas at length located a rum-running 
craft within the hours sailing limit and has commanded her 
to lay to in the name of the United States. The rum ship 
refuses to stop. She turns in flight. And the easy way out 
of the dilemma for our men would be to lose her, to let her go. 
Is this what you want the Coast Guard men to do in such a 
situation? The Coast Guard wants to know. Its men are get- 
ting tired of being dubbed murderers, drunks, and corruptionists 
whenever they score effectively against the rum runners. Do 
you want them to let every ship go which having been recog- 
nized as a rum runner has been ordered to lay to? And these 
Coast Guard men know these rum-runner boats the moment they 
catch sight of them. They know them even as the race-track 
habitué knows a particular horse the moment he comes from 
his paddock to the track. Admiral Billard can send out tele- 
grams to-morrow morning instructing his men not to fire on a 
rum-runner's motor boat under any circumstances, Is this the 
policy that you Members of the Congress, sworn to support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States against its enemies, 
is this the policy you wish the Coast Guard men to pursue? 
Now, I assert that I am presenting to you the crux and the nub 
of the enforcement problem. [Applause.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BEEDY. I would if I could afford the time. I should 
like to present to the House the legal situation which I myself 
haye never heard discussed upon this floor. If I had more time 
I should be glad to yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Grrrorp]. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Among those men our people are particu- 
larly interested in two of our boys. One was especially a fine 
boy. He is described as such in the same paper that described 
the Black Duck incident. The people in my district are in a ter- 
rible frame of mind. They think those men were induced to 
disobey the law in behalf of somebody higher up. Must we 
encourage the Coast Guard in shooting them? 

Mr. BEED T. No. Let us exercise caution in the expression 
of our thoughts upon this most important matter. No man in 
this House would say, “Let the Coast Guard shoot them up.” 
Certainly I should not indulge in any such unreasonable asser- 
tion. I myself represent a dry constituency. I live dry and 1 
vote dry. I believe that the best welfare of our people is to be 
realized under prohibition. And I want prohibition officials and 
the men in our Coast Guard to have every reasonable and sane 
opportunity to make an honest and effective attempt to enforce 
prohibition. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
expired. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Maine may have 10 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman's 
time be extended to 40 minutes. He has not had sufficient time 
to adequately discuss this question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Maine may have 10 min- 
utes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BEEDY. I thank the gentleman and Members of the 
House. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. You have just said that we ought to be 
cautious in what we say on the floor of this House. 

Mr. BEEDY. About shooting. - 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; about shooting, of course. Is not 
the gentleman rather rash in his statement that speeches have 
been made on the floor of the House in behalf of the liquor 
interests? 

Mr. BEEDY. I say speeches in behalf of the wet cause on 
the floor of this House, when not carefully thought out, when 
loosely indulged in, are most harmful to the country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is different. When you say that we 
who do not agree with the gentleman represent the liquor in- 
terests, that is not fair. 
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Mr. BEEDY. Oh, I do not say so and I have not said so. 
The gentleman from Maryland should know me well enough to 
know that I would not make any such assertion. I respect the 
opinions of my adversaries. Whenever their conclusions are 
carefully thought out and conscientiously reached, I never per- 
mit myself to belittle them. The gentleman has a right to his 
own opinions on this great question. I have mine. I credit 
the gentleman with absolute sincerity. I trust the gentleman 
will accord me similar courtesy and will not by any misconstruc- 
tion attempt to attribute to me language which I did not use. 

Let us now turn to the second alternative which is open to 
our Coast Guard patrol boats haying sighted the rum runner 
within the legal limit and having commanded the boat to stop. 
Upon the refusal of the rum runners to stop their boat when 
commranded. our Coast Guard men may use force to prevent 
escape. What is the law which establishes the rights of both 
parties under such a situation? 

In March, 1799, the Federal Congress passed the first law 
which empowered American ships to stop foreign vessels. It 
prescribed certain limitations in the exercise of this right and 
Set out the circumstances under which forcible means were to 
be used. The act reads as follows: 


REVISED STATUTES 
CHAPTER II (P, 536) 


Sec. 2765. Whenever any vessel liable to seizure or examination 
does not bring to, on being required to do so, or on being chased by 
any cutter or boat which has displayed the pendant and ensign pre- 
scribed for vessels in the Revenue Service, the master of such cutter 
or boat may fire at or into such vessel which does not bring to, after 
such pendant and ensign has been hoisted, and a gun has been fired 
by such cutter or boat as a signal; and such master, and all persons 
acting by or under his direction, shall be indemnified from any penal- 
ties or actions for damages for so doing. If any person is killed or 
wounded by such firing, and the master is prosecuted or arrested 
therefor, he shall be forthwith admitted to bail. 


Mark you, this law passed in 1799 took into consideration 
conditions then obtaining. Those were the days of the slow- 
sailing craft. The high-powered motor boat and the marvelous 
system of radio communication were unknown. I undertake to 
say that if to-day in the attempt to prevent liquor smuggling, 
if a Coast Guard craft in every instance were to observe every 
preliminary set forth in the old statute of 1799, it would but 
insure the escape of the fast rum-running power boats and 
render prohibition enforcement impossible. 

What then shall our Coast Guard look to in this day and 
time for guidance in the pursuit of its duties of prohibition en- 
forcement? Let us turn to section 581 in the enforcement provi- 
sions of the tariff act of 1922. It reads in part as follows: 


Officers of the customs or of the Coast Guard * * * may at any 
time go on board of any vessel or vehicle at any place in the United 
States or within 4 leagues of the coast of the United States * * 
to examine the manifest and to inspect, search, and examine the vessel 
or vehicle, and every part thereof, and any person, trunk, or package on 
board, and to this end to hail and stop such vessel or vehicle, if under 
way, and use ali necessary force to compel compliance * * * 


This law was written and enacted by the Congress with full 
knowledge of the existing situation and the trying conditions 
under which prohibition officers on land and Coast Guard men 
on the sea were laboring to enforce the law. It prescribes no 
necessity for raising pennant or ensign or for firing a warning 
1-pound gun. It authorizes the use of as much force to compel 
a vessel to stop as is necessary. In the determination of what is 
necessary, Goast Guard men, as well as all other officers, must 
use good judgment. And in the exercise of good judgment, they 
may take into consideration all the circumstances under which 
they find themselyes in the particular instance. They may take 
into consideration the fact that they are dealing with desperate, 
daring men, who are ready to go to any length to evade the 
law and land a cargo of contraband liquor. They may take into 
consideration the fact that delay and a policy of hesitating 
vacillation may result in escape. Surely this authority to exer- 
cise necessary force to compel a vessel to lay to is authority to 
fire upon a rum-running craft, not for the purpose of taking life, 
but for the purpose of disabling her and compelling her to 
stop. 

The command of Coast Guard officers should never be “ fire 
to kill” unless they themselves have first been fired upon. 
The command should be to “fire to disable the craft.” I am 
told that this is precisely the policy pursued by the Coast 
Guard. It was the policy pursued in the case of the Black 


Duck incident, 
When this Black Duck power boat was sighted, the search- 
light turned full upon her, the siren repeatedly blown, and ‘the 
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command given to stop in the name of the United States, both 
signals and commands went unheeded. The Black Duck sped 
past the patrol boat still without lights and was about to show 
a clean pair of heels when the commanding officer ordered 
the men at the machine gun to “ fire at the stern and disable 
the rudder.” Immediately the Coast Guard men trained their 
gun at the stern of the boat and proceeded to fire. Even as 
they did so, the Black Duck swerved sharply to the left and 
brought its whole length in train of the gun fire which raked 
the deck, penetrated the pilot house, and much to the regret of 
all of us, killed three men while wounding a fourth. Then 
it was that the Black Duck showed her lights and ran up to 
the Coast Guard patrol boat in surrender. 

My version of the problem raised by this incident is this: 
To permit our Coast Guard men to do nothing except warn 
rum-running craft to stop, or fire a warning gun in the air, 
and to go no further under any circumstances unless in self- 
defense, would be the acme of folly. They should be instructed 
to use all necessary force to bring rum-running craft to a 
stop. They should be authorized to disable the craft herself, 
and if the occupants of the outlaw craft so maneuver it that 
they bring themselves within range of gunfire from our patrol 
boats, they must abide the consequences, In pursuing any 
other policy, we might as well throw up our hands and strike 
the prohibition law from the statutes and the Constitution. 

I believe no lawyer will deny me that in so far as the 
enforcement provisions of the tariff act of 1922 are incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the statute of 1799, that statute 
is to that extent repealed, and authority hereby given present- 
day enforcement officials, Coast Guard and otherwise, to ex- 
ercise such force as is necessary under the circumstances to 
bring lawbreakers to justice. — 

The time has now come when we should take our stand and 
give our Coast Guard men to understand that in their at- 
tempts to render effective enforcement service, the majority of 
the Members of this Congress and a majority of the people of 
the United States are behind them to a man. (Applause.) 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. A few minutes ago the gentle- 
man said that 100 ordinary seamen were taken to the ship to 
assist in unloading liquor. Were the 100 ordinary seamen 
members of the Coast Guard or of the Navy? 3 

Mr. BHEDY. They were members of the Coast Guard. 
They were at the New London base. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. A few days ago I read in the 
papers that Army trucks were used to bring liquor from Ocean 
City—I think it was—to Baltimore for safekeeping. Does the 
gentleman approve of using the Army to enforce prohibition? 

Mr. BEEDY. Well, I do not know that I would approve 
legislation to-day authorizing the massing of troops for the 
purpose of enforcing prohibition. If, however, the contraband 
liquor to which you refer could be moved by our Army trucks 
and safe transportation could thereby be assured with a saving 
of money to the Government, I would rather see our Army 
trucks thus employed than to have them stand idle. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Can the gentleman cite any 
authority of law giving the Government the right to use Army 
trucks for the transportation of liquor? 

Mr. BEEDY. No; but if there is no authority of law I think 
it should be construed to be within the implied power of some- 
body in charge of those trucks to use them in order to save 
money for the United States Government and help in the en- 
forcement of the provisions of our Constitution. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no difference of opinion as to 
enforcing the existing law in accordance with the ideal condi- 
tions so graphically described by the gentleman from Maine, 
but what I would like to ask the gentleman is this: How long 
are we to continue the use of force to enforce a law which 
apparently the majority of the people do not want? 

Mr. BEEDY. Well, I would say that we should continue 
long enough and go far enough to let these flagrant violators 
of the law, these nullifiers of the Constitution, these defiers of 
the power of our Government, know that we mean business, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. From the gentleman’s description then 
he includes not only the rum runner, not only the bootlegger, 
but the customers of these people, does he not? 

Mr. BEEDY. I am talking about rum runners in their craft 
on the sea. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am talking about citizens pretending 
to be for prohibition 

Mr. BEEDY. Please do not try to talk when I have the floor. 
I am talking about the ships employed by those who in open 
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defiance of law and despite the commands to stop given by 
legally constituted officials, subject themselves to the conse- 
quences of forcible measures, in many instances bringing about 
their own deaths; I am saying that as to such the time has 
come to let them know that they can not defy with impunity 
either our legally constituted officials or our laws. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not answer my 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 


expired. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I would like unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for just two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks, 
unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, recent reports of the Coast 
Guard officials state that only one-half of 1 per cent of the 
personnel, and none of the commissioned officers, have yet to 
be found guilty of the sort of thing that has been described 
here. So that part of the picture which has been painted in 
this debate does. not interest me. 

I have always supported measures presented in this House 
for the efficient enforcement of the prohibition laws. However, 
when two young men from my own district lose their lives in 
the sort of massacre recently called to my attention, our people, 
prohibitionists and all, stand aghast and will be extremely 
interested to read the attitude of these Congressmen like the 
gentleman from Maine, who assumes to have full information 
of the facts in this recent case. We wish the information. Did 
they have the warning only of the klaxon horn or was the 1- 
pounder actually fired to give them a warning? 

I trust the Coast Guard authorities deplore very much that 
such a massacre could have taken place under such conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, I had expected to say something a little later 
on about this particular matter, but I had not thought that 
criticism or discussion proper before hearings had been held 
and the evidence available, 

One of the survivors on the rum boat testifies “they did not 
have a chance.” The public seem willing to believe him, and 
at the funeral ceremonies much sympathy was shown, as one 
of the boys, at least, had not had a bad record, recently a 
graduate of high school, and without proper realization was 
doing something for money for those higher up. This incident 
has created a feeling in my district that can not quickly be 
dissipated, and therefore I hope that those who try to picture 
it will show that they have some actual knowledge of just what 
happened to justify such an unfortunate result. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

SPEAKER PRO. TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] to act as Speaker pro tempore to-morrow. 


MESSAGE FEOM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the fol- 
lowing dates the President approved and signed bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following titles: 

On December 18, 1929: 

H. R. 6585. An act to authorize the settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the French Republic to the United States of America ; 
and 7 

H. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution to provide an appropriation for 
expenses of participation by the United States in the naval con- 
ference to be held at London in 1930. 

On December 20, 1929: 

H. R. 3864. An act to provide for the construction of a build- 
ing for the Supreme Court of the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to provide additional appro- 
priations for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1930 
to cover certain emergencies, 

On December 21, 1929: 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution making an emergency appro- 
priation for the control, prevention of the spread, and eradica- 
tion of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

On December 23, 1929: 

H. R. 234. An act to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary 
facilities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes; 


and 

H. R. 5270. An act providing for a per capita payment of $25 
to each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota 
from the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 7955, the War 
Department appropriation bill; and pending that I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate proceed for the time being 
without limit, one-half of the time to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
7955; and pending that asks that general debate shall continue 
for the time being without limit, one-half to be controlled by 
himself and one-half by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLLINsS]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. BARBOUR was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Titson in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 7955, the War Department appropriation bill, 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The bill H. R. 7955—— 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the Dele- 
gate from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. Chairman, for a period of nine 
years I have sat in this Chamber and listened to Members who 
have returned from a voyage to Alaska voice their impressions 
of the Territory. As the representative of the people of the 
northland I am naturally much interested in these tales of 
returned travelers and I listen attentively to learn if their 
views, obtained by brief transient observation, coincide with my 
own views that have been formed through 33 years of continu- 
ous residence in the country under discussion. 

I migrated to the Territory in my youth. Then it did seem to 
be a land of boundless opportunity, with its waters teeming 
with fish, its mineral wealth almost untouched, its forests unex- 
plored, During these many years I have sailed along every mile 
of its far-extended seacoast, except that portion lying in the 
sub-Arctic region. I have traveled over the major part of the 
great interior country, beyond the ranges of mountains, and 
have explored many remote regions that to the summer tourist 
are inaccessible. The knowledge of the country thus gained, I 
believe, enables me to speak with some authority regarding 
Alaska and its possibilities, and, I believe, enables me to answer 
some of the questions that are often asked of returned travelers, 
but rarely, if ever, answered; at least, rarely, if ever, properly 
answered. 

The descriptive lectures on Alaska that one hears never touch 
on vital economic questions. It is perhaps well that they do not. 
To touch on economic questions that affect the Territory might 
raise controversial issues, and that is something to be avoided 
in well-ordered lecture halls, in radio broadcasting, in schools 
and colleges, and, perhaps, even here on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. I can not very well speak of the Territory 
without arousing Controversy, as I can not confine myself to 
description of its scenery and its natural resources, subjects that 
are invariably well covered by returned voyagers. 

THE TOURISTS’ VIEW 


I am in complete agreement with all returned lecturers in 
their opinions regarding Alaska’s scenery, its natural resources, 
and its variety of climatic conditions. There is no room for con- 
troyersy in discussing these features of the North. These nat- 
ural phenomena are right before one’s eyes continuously as he 
is transported along the coast or over the roads of the interior. 

The snoweapped mountains piercing the sky and the mammoth 
cabbages, so well described by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
VESTAL], are there. The perpetually frozen ground and the 
luscious strawberries, so interestingly spoken of by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Su uuns] on this floor recently, in their 
season, are there. The immense glaciers, greater in area than 
all of Switzerland, and the beautiful flowers, in almost infinite 
variety, are found in the same region. All these wonderful con- 
trasts in nature can not be contradicted, for they are there be- 
fore the eyes of the tourist. The scenery is described in the one 
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word—“ magnificent.” Alaska is often called “a country of 
splendid opportunity,” and so it appears to the traveler, so it has 
appeared to all travelers since the days of Vitus Bering and 
Capt. James Cook. Although Bering before his death spoke 
disparagingly of the country he had discovered, his followers 
saw at once the great possibilities of its fur resources and pro- 
ceeded to exploit them. 

Well, the question is naturally asked, “ What is the matter 
with this land of boundless opportunity? Why the stagnation 
of industry that is everywhere apparent along the coastal sec- 
tion? Why the steadily declining population?” 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY] pro- 
pounded such a question to the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Summers] during his very interesting talk before the 
recess. The gentleman from North Carolina further asked, 
What can be done to increase the Alaska population? 

The question was not answered. Probably the limitation of 
time prevented answering so important a question, but it was not 
answered. Therefore, it is my purpose in the time allotted to 
me to answer that question, and I believe I can answer it incon- 
trovertibly by most evident facts, supported by official statistics, 


WHY VISITING MEMBERS OF CONGRESS FAIL TO GBT INFORMATION 


First, let me digress a little to say that a Member of Congress, 
a Cabinet member, or any high official of the Government visit- 
ing Alaska does not obtain a correct view of economic conditions 
in the Territory. He is deliberately prevented from doing so. 
He is not permitted to learn the real cause of the adverse con- 
ditions that are depleting our population and placing those who 
remain in the Territory in a state of distress and poverty. He 
is not permitted to diverge from the regular routes of travel and 
thus see conditions as they really are, And let me say most 
emphatically that these officials can not be blamed if they return 
from the Territory misinformed regarding the economic condi- 
tions there. Let me explain that statement clearly. 

After the return of the members of the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Committee from a visit to Alaska last summer, a former 
United States attorney in Alaska described the conditions 
under which the members of the committee were conducted on 
their tour in search of information. I quote from an article by 
Hon, Sherman Duggan of Ketchikan, Alaska, as published in 
the Alaska Fisherman, a local magazine, October, 1929: 


The visiting Congressmen have come and gone, They came to Ket- 
chikan, but, escorted and guarded by Government officials and members 
of commercial clubs, only the select could meet them. Whether they 
desired to meet the people of Alaska, I do not know, but such is the 
fact. 

They spent not more than three weeks in the Territory, traveling 
constantly, attending chamber of commerce banquets, where you better 
believe no fishermen or workingmen were present or invited, all the 
while in the tow and under surveillance of Government officials. They 
traveled on a Government boat for a considerable time, ate there, slept 
there, lived there. The bureaus fed them, dressed and undressed them, 
and put them to bed. 

It is unavoidable, of course, that even a Congressman could go 
through so much to-do without acquiring an opinion about Alaska. 
Does anyone for a moment doubt that it was to assist in forming this 
opinion that the bureaus took them in tow and led them around like 
the blind? 


Those of you who have made the trip to Alaska in official 
capacity may hold that there is some slight exaggeration in 
that statement, but I hold that it is essentially correct. 

Let me describe the yisit of a Member of Congress to Alaska 
when it is known beforehand that he is coming, 

If you travel on one of the regular steamers, you are in 
charge of the transportation monopoly from the moment you 
go on board the ship. The captain, purser, steward have their 
instructions to look after you carefully and see that all your 
wants are attended to. If you are traveling on a Government 
boat, there will be representatives of the bureaus delegated 
to accompany you. These men will see to it that the true 
story of conditions in the Territory does not reach you. Their 
business is to steer you right until the delegation from the 
chamber of commerce at your port of destination takes you in 
charge. Ketchikan is the first port of call, and a large delega- 
tion of business men is waiting on the dock to meet you. This 
recognition of one’s distinction is, of course, always pleasing to 
any man, whether he be in public life or not. The interests of 


the salmon packers dominate this delegation to a man. 

There are lawyers in the delegation who receive their re- 
tainers from the packers; bankers who carry deposits of the 
packers; merchants who sell their wares to the packers; saw- 
mill operators who supply the packers with lumber; a sub- 
sidized newspaper editor—in a word, every man of the dele- 
gation is there to give you the packers’ version of conditions in 
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the fisheries and to see to it that no person who might controvert 
that version is permitted to see you. 

You will probably say that this is an exaggerated presenta- 
tion, but let us see if it is. 

I am going to official records to substantiate that statement, 
and will quote accurately from the story of a distinguished 
Member of Congress as told under oath before the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the United States Senate. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Free], after his return 
from Alaska in 1925, appeared before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and described the method by which he was handled by 
the Ketchikan business organization. 

Senate Judiciary Committee hearings on Alaska judiciary 
nominations, February 8, 1926, page 195: 


THE STORY OF THE GENTLEMAN FROM CALIFORNIA [MR. FREE] 


When the boat came into Ketchikan a committee of citizens waited 
upon us with regard to the Alaska appointments. I told them that we 
had nothing to do with them, but they wanted us to hear their story. 
So they gathered together during that time probably 25 or 30 citizens, 
including a representative of the newspaper, one of the bankers, sey- 
eral storekeepers, and so on. They stated to us that this matter of 
Alaskan appointments bad been entirely misrepresented. They said 
that they felt that the better people of Alaska should have some say 
in these things. * * They asked me again to stay over for the 
night in order to meet some more people. So I stayed, and we had a 
meeting of probably 75 or 80 people. I think of the 75 or 80 they 
were all unanimous in the indorsement of Judge and Mr. 
(United States attorney) except one man by the name of Forest J. 
Hunt. They told me that he was opposing them, and they waited until 
he got out before they discussed it, because apparently they did not 
want to take up the matter before him. 


The story as told by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Free] to the Senate Judiciary Committee clearly illustrates just 
how Members of Congress or any distinguished visitors to the 
Territory are handled by the exploiting interests through their 
representatives stationed at the towns along the coast. In this 
case there was an individual present—Hon. Forest J. Hunt, 
Territorial senator—to state his views, which were in opposi- 
tion to the views of the majority of those present at the meeting. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. Free] describes the way 
in which they froze Senator Hunt out. Why did they not give 
him an opportunity to present his views to a visiting Member 
of Congress, and I might ask why a visiting Member of Congress 
should not have inquired as to what the gentleman’s views were. 
Why all the secrecy described by the gentleman from California 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee? Because the gentle- 
man who was frozen out of the meeting, and who happened to 
be a business man of standing in Ketchikan, and also a repre- 
sentative of all the people in the local legislature, had the actual 
facts in his possession regarding the officials whom the cannery 
interests were so desirous of retaining in office, facts which were 
officially of record and were later presented to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. They did not want Senator Hunt to 
have any opportunity to spoil their game by informing the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Free] that the several judiciary 
officials under discussion at the meeting were notoriously servile 
to the packing interests. The record that Senator Hunt would 
have presented was later placed before the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, and as a result the chairman of that com- 
mittee went to the White House and requested the President 
to withdraw their names as the Senate would never consent to 
their confirmation by reason of their official records. 

Had the gathering of the representatives of the packing inter- 
ests who informed the gentleman from California [Mr. FREE] 
that they were “the better people” of Alaska and therefore 
should have some say in these things, permitted the opposition 
to be heard, or, had the gentleman from California [Mr. FREE] 
expressed a wish to hear both sides of the question, it is pos- 
sible that the President of the United States might have been 
saved the embarrassment and humiliation of having three of his 
appointees to judicial office rejected by the Senate. 

Well, the next stop is at Juneau, the capital city, and here we 
find a situation almost identical with that at Ketchikan. The 
gentlemen who appear to meet the visitor when the boat docks 
are of the same general type as those at Ketchikan. Doubtless 
the visiting Members noticed the plethora of “judges” among 
the leading citizens to whom they were introduced and wondered 
if they were all lawyers and how they could all make a living 
in a town the size of Juneau. The answer is that they are not 
lawyers. In the past any person who wished to practice law at 
Juneau was required to appear before a committee of the local 
bar and express his desire to practice law. Many able-bodied 
artisans, clerks, stenographers, and so forth, took advantage of 
this opportunity and entered the legal profession. The immedi- 


ate effect of their admission to the bar was to create in them a 
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strong aversion to work, and although I have always thought 
they should, none of them have yet, to my knowledge, returned 
to their proper vocations. Most of them have attached them- 
selves, in parasitic fashion, to the packing interests, and their 
principal work is lobbying before the local legislature and enter- 
taining visiting Congressmen. - 

These “judges” are unpopularly known as “sockeye attor- 
neys.” They entertain the visitors and the sockeye industry 
pays all the expenses incurred. There are some excellent law- 
yers at the Juneau bar, but they are not on the dock when 
distinguished visitors arrive, nor are they to be found at enter- 
tainments and banquets to these visitors. They would be frozen 
out of the company just the same as was Senator Hunt at 
Ketchikan. 

Thus, a visiting Congressman must accept the hospitality of- 
fered him as he can not tell what and who a reception com- 
mittee represents and therefore he is not responsible for the 
poe misinformation with which he returns from his trip to 

aska. 

Inasmuch as a visit to Cordova and Seward is only a repeti- ` 
tion of thè reception at Ketchikan and Juneau, I will now dis- 
continue that line of thought. I have brought it up for the 
purpose of showing that the economic conditions are unknown 
to visitors because they hear only one side of the various issues 
affecting the well-being of the people. Therefore, it is very 
difficult for them to form a clear idea of why the population of 
the Territory is on a steady decline. Doubtless they asked this 
question of their hosts during the trip, but received no satis- 
factory answer. Perhaps vague statements were made to the 
effect that the war had something to do with it, or that the 
great decline in production of placer gold is responsible. That 
may explain the exodus of the people of the interior of Alaska, 
but it has no connection with the stagnation of industry along 
the coast. 

AN ALASKAN PRESENTATION OF CONDITIONS 

In the article from which I have already quoted, the follow- 
ing questions are propounded to the Congressmen who visited 
the Territory last summer: 


Surely, from years of experience at the National Capital, Congress- 
men know what bureaus are; have they not been declaiming against 
them for years? 

Do these gentlemen think that an Alaskan bureau is better than the 
others? ‘ 

Indeed we know, alas, that they are worse. They are more auto- 
cratic and more irresponsible because they are far away and beyond 
the eye of Congress and public opinion. 

Permit us, gentlemen, to submit a few facts about Alaska: 

Do you know that the population of Alaska is shrinking at the rate 
of 1,000 a year and more—how much more only an accurate census will 
reveal? That our fisheries, both salmon and halibut, are depleted and 
on the point of death, and all while under czaristic bureau control? 

Do you know that there are less white men in all Alaska at this hour 
than there once were digging gold on Nome beach? 

That the native races are dying, largely due to the loss of their fish- 
ing, hunting, and trapping grounds? 

Do you know this? If you do, how in God’s name can you commend it? 


The above discloses the actual reason for our decline in popu- 
lation, and the unfortunate condition of the coast people, with 
particular reference to the condition of the native or Indian 
portion. 

Let me submit official statistical figures to prove, and I he- 
lieve most conclusively, that bureau administration is responsi- 
ble. I have submitted similar figures in the past, but as years 
of bureaucratic control have served to aggravate and make more 
and more intolerable the situation in southeastern Alaska, I 
will apply the figures to that section of the Territory which is 
known as the Panhandle or Alexander Archipelago. I wish to 
compare statistics of the Bureau of Fisheries of the United 
States with statistics of British Columbia, where the natural 
conditions are identical with those of the Alaska Panhandle. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Before the gentleman proceeds further I 
would like for him to give us in round figures the value of the 
fish taken from Alaska every year, and especially the salmon 
output. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The value of the salmon goes as high 
as $50,000,000. It fluctuates, sometimes running as low as 
$35,000,000, but usually runs up to about $45,000,000 or 
$50,000,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is that the amount left with the natives 
of Alaska, or larger? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, no; that is the value of the fish 
as prepared for the market. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. How much of that is left with the natives? 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. A very small portion, 

Mr. RANKIN. It is more than the value of the wheat crop 
of Ohio or Indiana and more than the value of the cotton crop 
in Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; it is a very large territory, and 
that is one of the great industries. 


STATISTICS THAT BXPLAIN THE DECLINE IN POPULATION 


Southeastern Alaska, for the past 10 years, has produced a 
yearly average of 2,373,484 cases of canned salmon. British 
Columbia in the same period has produced an annual average 
of 1,470,102 cases. In other words, British Columbia packs 
approximately 15 cases where the Alaska Panhandle packs 24 
cases, 

Now, let me quote the statistical figures as to men employed 
in taking the salmon from the waters. To produce its 2,373,948 
cases the Panhandle of Alaska employs 2,793 men, while British 
Columbia employs 9,322 men to take 1,470,102 cases, or 93 men 
to our 28 men. In other words, British Columbia employs 
more than three times as many men to take three-fifths the 
number of fish that are taken annually in the Alaska Panhandle. 
These are the figures of the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
and those contained in the report. of the Canadian Minister of 
Fisheries. The American figures are for 1928 when the num- 
ber of men employed in fishing was greater by 175 than in 1927, 
The figures for British Columbia are for the year 1927, the 
latest available, There was no decrease in the number of 
fishermen employed in that country for the season of 1928. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
not a fact that all the people, or practically all of the people, 
who engage in the fishing industry in Canada are citizens of 
Canada, while in Alaska a great many of them who are em- 
ployed there are imported for the time being and are not 
citizens of the Territory? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is true. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. American citizens? 

Mr. RANKIN. And they are not all American citizens, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The law provides that aliens shall not 
take the fish in the waters of Alaska, but there are a great 
many brought from the States, and they have papers of declara- 
tion. A great many are simply declaratory citizens, 

Mr, RANKIN, The habit of importing Chinese into Alaska 
to work in competition with Americans was so great that they 
finally invented a machine and they called it an “Iron Chink,” 
because it displaced so many Chinamen. 

WHERE FISHERIES ARE ADMINISTERED FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. You will ask me why this great dis- 
parity in the number of fishermen employed in the two coun- 
tries. My answer is that in British Columbia the fisheries are 
administered for the benefit of all the people, and in such a 
manner that every citizen may participate on an equality with 
any other citizen. It is an old axiom of English law laid down 
by the courts when ownership of property in their dominions 
was adjudicated that “a country and its, resources belong to its 
inhabitants,” and the fishery authorities of British Columbia 
adhere to that sound principle. The fisheries of Alaska are ad- 
ministered for the benefit of a privileged few. The privileged 
few select the administrator and, regardless of the rights of 
others, he proceeds to strengthen the privileges upon which the 
Alaskan fisheries are now in large and always increasing part 
based. Were the just and fair method of administering fishery 
law as practiced in British Columbia applied to Alaska I be- 
lieve I am safe in saying that at least 10,000 people would be 
added to the Panhandle section of Alaska. 

Is there any financial economy resulting from the monopolistic 
methods maintained by the Bureau of Fisheries in Alaska? 
My reply is that the salmon of British Columbia are packed 
just as cheaply as those of Alaska. They are placed on the 
world market at the same price. Investment in British 
Columbia canneries, which is mostly American capital, is con- 
sidered safer than in Alaska. The dividends are more uniform 
as the fisheries do not fluctuate so much as in Alaska. Some 
years when there are full packs the earnings on Alaskan in- 
vestment are greater than in British Columbia. 

Are the British Columbians profligate with their salmon 
supply by their method of fishing? My reply is that their 
annual pack of salmon is much more uniform from year to 
year than is the Alaska pack. They are very careful to pre- 
serve their general supply by proper escapement. Conservation 
of fish life is there applied to all alike. Every fisherman bears 
a part of the conservation burden gladly. In Alaska the burden 


of conservation is placed by the Bureau of Fisheries upon that 
portion of the people least able to bear it. 
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; POVERTY AND DESTITUTION OF NATIVES 

What effect has the unjust methods of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries had upon the native people of the Pan- 
handle section of Alaska? To-day they are in destitution and 
want. The Panhandle native is to-day an outcast in the land 
of his forefathers. In all the history of the white race I 
question if any people have been treated as unjustly, with the 
consent of the government, as have these aboriginal people. 
It is interesting to read in Buncroft's History that when the 
Russians occupied the Territory, all unjust and violent treat- 
ment that the natives received from them was the result of lust. 
The natives fought in defense of their women. To-day the 
native of Alaska is the victim of selfishness and greed and the 
United States Government, through its agency, the Bureau of 
Fisheries, is deliberately carrying out the plan of despoiling 
them of all they have in heritage by turning the natural rights 
of the Indians over to a privileged class of white citizens, Let 
the statistics of the Bureau of Fisheries show us just how ruth- 
less the bureau has been in despoiling the Indians of their 
ancestral rights, 

BUREAU EXERCISES POWERS TO BENEFIT ABSENTEH WATER LORDS 


In 1924 Congress passed a new fishery law for Alaska, which 
gave the Secretary of Commerce extraordinary powers to be 
exercised in administration, but it contained a provision that 
we believed would serve to protect the rights of all citizens. 
This is the language of the committee report on the biil: 

At the present time it is the policy of the department as one means 
of control of fishing to grant a limited number of fishing permits within 
any designated area and to exclude all others from fishing rights 
therein, Your committee does not question the purpose of the depart- 
ment in this regard, but it has reached the unanimous and positive 
opinion that this practice of granting exclusive fishing privileges should 
cease, and in this section it is declared that all regulations authorized 
to be made shall be of general application and that no exclusive or 
several rights of fishery shall be granted, nor shall nay citizen be 
denied the right to take fish in waters where fishing is permitted. 


Of course, the privileged trap method of fishing was in effect 
at the time of the passage of the bill and Congress did not con- 
template their abolishment, but they had reason to believe that 
the Secretary of Commerce would give all fishermen a fair 
chance in the pursuit of their calling. 

This is what the bureau did to the Indian population of the 
southern coast of Alaska as soon as Congress had conferred 
powers to regulate the fisheries: 

When the canning of salmon began in Alaska and for some 
years after, all the fish were taken by seines. The early pack- 
ers recognized the Indians’ right to certain places where the 
salmon were easily taken and paid royalty for the privilege of 
fishing at sych places, 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is that a matter of departmental regu- 
lation, based on the law, or is it the fault of the law itself? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is the fault of the department. The 
law can be applied. It is identical with the law of British Co- 
lumbia which I am discussing. The trouble is in the adminis- 
tration of the law and nothing else. It is no fault of the law. 
Virtually every nation on earth, and I think every State in the 
Union, delegates certain powers to its administrative bureaus, 
and it is presumed that they will follow the law and the statutes, 
and also the court decisions of the past with regard to the fishery 
law. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman know a man in Alaska 
named William L, Paul, of Ketchikan? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I know him very well. He is an edu 
cated man, educated in some of the universities of the States, 
is a practicing lawyer, and is a recognized leader among the 
Indian people. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is he one of the “sockeye lawyers” to which 
the gentleman referred? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; he is anything but a “sockeye 
lawyer.” 

Mr. RANKIN. I have a letter here from Mr. Paul, and if the 
gentleman does not object, I want to have him incorporate it in 
his remarks at this time. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND.. I would be very glad to, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Gnaxb CAMP, ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, October 1, 1929, 
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Hon. J. E. RANKIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
The condition of the natives of Alaska is worse to-day than ever. We 
have been driven out of our ancient fishing grounds in the name of 
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“ conservation.” Somehow we can't follow the logic that says we may 
not catch our little 2,000 or even 10,000 at our ancient abodes and sell 
the same for bread and butter and to educate our children, and yet 
permits a big trap owned by a large nonresident corporation to build a 
fish trap 1 or 2 miles away from our ancient fish streams and catch 
from 100,000 to 1,000,000. Henry O'Malley says our catch is all wrong 
and will destroy the fish stream, and yet he says the enormous catch is 
all right. He goes on and says that when the fish get past all the fish 
traps (which they must before they reach the area for which our gear is 
suitable) they should be allowed to spawn. All of which means that we 
go without. If such treatment were accorded the Belgians, no doubt 
Mr. Hoover would see that justice was done. But somehow we don’t 
seem able to make him see our viewpoint. 

I wish to give you another example of why we seem to be “agin the 
Government.” After our bays were closed to us, we had to fish in the 
open channels, At first we simply couldn’t make it. But we found out 
that if we use the same tactics as the fish trap—tie one end of our nets 
to the shore and form a hook with our nets until the fish are forced to 
school we could do very well, not as well as the trap, however, because 
it formed a permanent hook while we had to pick up our net in about 
a half hour. 

Then Mr. O'Malley must have realized that we had learned how to be 
sure of some bread and butter by this “ hook” system of fishing, for he 
prohibited that at once under penalty of jails, fines, and confiscation of 
our boats and nets, Last July about 30 boat owners (employing about 
150 men having about 450 women and children dependent upon them) 
met on a Saturday afternoon when Mr. O'Malley was in town to protest 
this regulation. Our secretary invited him to the meeting, but he 
refused to attend, saying that he had planned to leave town at 1 o'clock 
(meeting was to be at 2), and it wasn't any use anyhow, because he 
didn’t intend to change that rule. You can imagine how he would have 
answered 30 cannery men and trap owners! Indeed, he has made trips 
across the continent to “confer” with this class. 

To whom can we turn? 

WILLIAM L. PAUL. 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to read a paragraph 
from this letter and to inquire about it. In the letter Mr. Paul 
says: 

The condition of the natives of Alaska is worse to-day than ever, We 
haye been driven out of our ancient fishing grounds in the name of 
conservation.“ Somehow we can’t follow the logic that says we may 
not catch our little 2,000 or even 10,000 at our ancient abodes and sell 
the same for bread and butter and to educate our children, and yet per- 
mit a big trap owned by a large nonresident corporation to build a fish 
trap 2 miles away from our ancient fish streams and catch from 100,000 
to 1,000,000. 


Does the gentleman know anything of that condition? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The condition is well described in that 
letter, perhaps even better than I could describe it myself. I 
might say that I never heard of this letter until the ‘gentleman 
from Mississippi showed it to me to-day. 

Mr. RANKIN. He says further: 


I wish to give you another example of why we seem to be “agin the 
Government." 


The Indians had been accused of being against the Govern- 
ment because of their protest against these regulations. 
` After our bays were closed to us we had to fish in the open channels, 
At first we simply couldn't make it. But we found out that if we used 
the same tactics as the fish trap—tie one end of our nets to the shore 
and form a hook with our nets until the fish are forced to school—we 
could do very well; not as well as a trap, however, because it formed a 
permanent hook while we had to pick up our net in about a half hour. 


Then he goes on to say that the regulations put a stop to that. 
I want to know if the gentleman in his speech to-day is going 
to discuss the proposition of the hook-off, which seems to have 
created so much dissatisfaction among the fishermen of Alaska. 
I would like to know just what is meant by this hook-off, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. When the Commissioner of Fisheries 
started to put this law into effect he drove the seining fleet of 
the Indians from the natural seining grounds off the mouths of 
the streams and compelled them to fish in outside waters—in 
the same waters where the traps are permitted to fish. The 
Indian with his seine proceeded to apply the principle of the 
trap by attaching one end of his seine to the shore of the bays 
and channels and run it with his boat out into the ocean, mak- 
ing a curve, and by this method the principle of the trap was 
applied to the fishing, and the fish soming along the shore would 
strike the seine tied to the shore and be led out into the center, 
and the Indian would thereby get so many more fish. It took 
them only 10 minutes, and I do not think any more time than 
that would be occupied. 

The Commissioner of Fisheries forbade that under penalty— 
that is, they were fishing in the open-trap region, where the 
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traps fish day in and day ont throughout tiie 24 hours of the 

day, on the principle that the fish will be led out into the trap. 

ia Indians were forbidden to adapt such a principle in their 
ng. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is that upon the theory of a conservation 
measure? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is what the bureau says. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But there is no real necessity for it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Absolutely none. They would catch 
more fish no doubt else they would not want to do it. I want 
to say in fairness that for the next year the Commissioner of 
Fisheries has abolished that regulation. He is not going to en- 
force it next year. I think it was the most untenable position 
any bureaucrat eyer took in his life—saying that one man 
could attach his fishing gear to the land, but that another could 
not. However, he has abolished that for the next year. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Is the Indian prevented from building 
fish traps? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; the Indian is not prevented from 
building fish traps, and he is not prevented from having Cadillac 
cars and steam yachts and airplanes, but the Indian naturally 
does not go to those things. The gentleman has Indians in his 
own district, and he knows that it is not the disposition of the 
Indian to go into any system that might be efficient. He is 
natural, he is primitive, and for that reason he will not build 
traps. As a matter of fact, he has not the capital to start with. 
Bi FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Alaska 

eld? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. The remark of my colleague [Mr. ENGLE- 
BRIGHT] reminds me of a letter from Mrs. Helen Reid, who is a 
public-welfare worker among the Indians of Alaska, and who, by 
the way, writes from California. She has been investigating 
this matter and she depicts a very pitiable condition among the 
Indians. I have read Mr. Stewart Edward White's recent arti- 
cles in the Saturday Evening Post, and have been very much 
interested to learn what can be done for these Indians. Also, 
I have had some correspondence with the commission and they 
are answering very carefully. Of course, the average layman 
can not understand why the Indians who live in Alaska are not 
given the privilege of fishing so they can make a livelihood. 
Will the gentleman during his discussion address himself to 
that point? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have received her correspondence and 
I will incorporate a little of it here. 

Mr. FREAR. I wish you would incorporate her letter. It 
discusses the question very definitely. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will do so, 

The letter is as follows: 


Los ALTOS, CALIF., November 14, 1929. 
Congressman JAMES A. FREAR, 
Somerset House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: When I listened to your speech over the 
radio, delivered at the Commonwealth Club in San Francisco in October, 
1926, on the Indian situation, I was greatly impressed by your sincerity 
and desire to see justice rendered to the Indian people. 

In view of this am impelled to let you know a few current facts re- 
garding the condition of the Indians in southeastern Alaska, among 
whom I have spent considerable time. 

These natives, mainly Hydahs and Thlingets, have been a fishing 
people for generations. Owing to the nature of the district where they 
reside, fishing is their only means of obtaining a livelihood. With the 
advent of the canneries the result of their catch was sold to these con- 
cerns while their women worked there during the brief fishing season. 

In recent years the canneries have installed mammoth traps which not 
only reduce the native’s haul and make the disposal of his fish precari- 
ous and of little value, but they drain the Alaskan waters of salmon to 
such an extent that even with gigantic hatcheries and so-called con- 
servation methods (which virtually restrict only the independent fish- 
ermen, allowing the fish traps to operate without material interference), 
the slaughter of salmon is imperiling the greatest industry in Alaska. 

Besides this, every season the corporations operating the canneries 
bring hordes of alien labor from California and Washington to usurp 
the work belonging to the native resident fishermen of Alaska. 

Across the border in Canada, the native fishermen are protected by 
laws prohibiting nonresident fishermen from operating except at an 
exceedingly high tax. 

Corporations in California and Chicago are reaping huge dividends 
annually at the expense of the residents of Alaska. Is this justice? 

In Kasaan, one of the many smali fishing villages on the Prince of 
Wales Island, the cannery put up 37,000 cases of salmon this. season. 
Not one Indian woman was put to work, not even for an hour, Ta 
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Kasaan, there are six widows with small children who depend solely 
on this work. Early in October all the families that have boats were 


leaving for other parts trying to procure employment. But there is no 
work at this time of the year. Canneries are closed, and all the cannery 
men are going south. The condition in Kasaan is typical of other fish- 
ing villages. 

I have at hand a lengthy report from the Commissioner of Fisheries 
dated October 11, 1929, made in response to my complaint. He states 
that. è the salmon fisheries of Alaska are in a very satis- 
factory condition. Waters which have formerly been depleted are 
being restored to their former abundance and the outlook is indeed 
very satisfactory for perpetuation of the fisheries on a sound basis.” 

Is a starving native resident population a sound basis? 

In this report Mr. O'Malley failed to make any mention concerning 
the importation of alien labor into Alaska, which was a vital issue in 
my letter. 

I have communicated with our esteemed Vice President and find 
that he is eager to assist these downtrodden people. Will you co- 
operate with him and lend your exceptional talents toward righting 
the conditions of the suffering Indians of southeastern Alaska? 

Anticipating your cooperation, very sincerely, 
(Mrs.) HELEN V. REID. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. In 1924, when Congress passed the 
fisheries law, the seines, the Indian’s fishing appliance, were tak- 
ing 38 per cent of the salmon in southeastern Alaska, while the 
traps, in exclusive privilege, were taking 57 per cent. By regu- 
lations in 1925 the seine catch was reduced to 32 per cent and 
the trap catch increased to 64 per cent. In 1926 the seine catch 
was reduced to 24 per cent and the trap catch increased to 73 
per cent. In 1927 the seine catch was reduced to 16 per cent 
and the trap catch was 70 per cent, a reduction of 3 per cent 
from 1926. 

In 1923, the year before Congress gave the Secretary of Com- 
merce full power to conserve the salmon supply of Alaska there 
were 326 traps operated in southeastern Alaska; this year, 1929, 
there were 459 trap permits issued. An increase of over 25 
per cent in the interest of conservation. 


Decline of seine and increase of 972775 fishing since 1924 in southeastern 
aska 


METHODICALLY DEPRIVING RESIDENTS OF THEIR RIGHTS 


The reduction of catch from 1924 to 1927 of over 60 per cent 
for the Indian method of fishing brought these people to ex- 
treme poverty. 

If a cut of 50 per cent of the income of a large class of 
your constituents in any congressional district had been made, 
not by the operation of economic law but by mandate of an 
agency of the Federal Government, and said 50 per cent of in- 
come taken from your constituents had been handed over to 
residents of another State, I can imagine the angry protests 
that would arise in this House. And yet that is exactly what 
a Federal agency, the Department of Commerce, has done in the 
district I represent. 

I have listened for hours here and in the Senate to discus- 
sions of the distressed condition of the Porto Rican natives, the 
mill operatives of North Carolina, the coal workers of West 
Virginia and Pennsylyania. In those cases economic laws had 
some part in causing poverty and destitution. The poverty, dis- 
tress, and destitution of the Alaska natives can be attributed 
only to the selfishness and greed of our absentee landlords and 
the spinelessness and duplicity of our Department of Commerce. 
At this point let me say that it is not my purpose to in any way 
criticize the present Secretary of Commerce. He is a new official 
and dependent upon the Commissioner of Fisheries for informa- 
tion on the subject, of which he has not had time to learn for 
himself. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to supplement what the gentleman 
says. Mr. White says upon an investment of $60,000,000 these 
large canneries took out $48,000,000 in fish in about two months 
in 1926. That is about 80 per cent. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That was stated in an article by Mr. 
Stewart Edward White. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to give the Members of the House the 
gravest indictment I have ever read of the Department of Com- 
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merce for its activities with reference to the fisheries of Alaska. 
The Associated Press reported in the year 1923, when President 
Harding was at Ketchikan, that an old Indian chief went to 
him representing the Indians of Alaska and used this statement. 
He said, “ Mr. President, we like to fish; we must now beg fish 
from the canners.” That was before these rigid restrictions to 
which the gentleman refers were laid against the natives of 
Alaska, who are now in the deplorable condition which he 
describes, 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. I will come to that. 
HUMANE PACKERS IN CONTEAST WITH BUREAU OF FISHERIES 


The Indians were barely eking out an existence in 1924 and 
when their income was cut over half by the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, eyen some of the privileged trap operators murmured. It 
was a little too rough for their calloused sense of justice. 

To illustrate: In 1928 it was reported that the Hoonah In- 
dians had a very good fishing season. I took it upon myself 
to learn just how it happened. I found that the most of these 
Indians (residents of the Icy Straits region) had fished, with 
small success, for the largest cannery in southeastern Alaska. 
There was an excellent run of fish in the Icy Straits district 
that year, and the cannery traps caught an abundance of salmon. 
The proprietor of the cannery permitted the Indians to load 
their boats from the traps, transport them to the cannery, and 
receive the regular price paid for seine-caught fish. It was a 
generous act, a real gratuity. He said that the poor devils were 
entitled to a supply of food for the coming winter. What he 
really did was to, out of his bounty, restore to the Indians a 
minute portion of their heritage which had been taken from 
them by the governmental agency that had been instructed by 
Congress to protect the rights of all citizens and given over, 
without price, to the packing interests. 

And so the Bureau of Fisheries, with much blaring of 
trumpets and the usual press publicity, announced a reduction 
in the number of traps for the 1928 fishing season, Surely none 
of the successful traps of the larger operators could be elimi- 
nated. They would not stand for anything like that. And so 
it was finally adjusted by the elimination of 122 traps in south- 
eastern Alaska. I am reliabiy informed that the apportionment 
of elimination was made as follows: 

One-third were so-called dummy traps, maintained to prevent 
others from fishing the location and which the packers were 
glad to get rid of by this process and thus save the cost of 
maintenance. 

One-third were of some value and were eliminated by consent 
of the packers. ` 

One-third were independent traps which were eliminated re- 
gardless of the owners’ feelings. In other words, the independ- 
ent trap owners bore the burden of this gesture in the line of 
justice by the Bureau of Fisheries. 

Now, how about the result of this much advertised and propa- 
gandized restriction of fishing for the 1928 season in south- 
eastern Alaska? The result was that the traps caught more 
salmon than eyer before in any season of fishery history and in- 
creased the percentage of their catch over 1927 by 1 per cent, 
The seine catch increased to 25 per cent, or 9 per cent over 1927. 
The explanation of the increase is a recorded increase of 77 
seines. Still the Indians were over 30 per cent below their 
catch when the regulatory power was given to the Secretary of 
Commerce in 1924. 

Now I want to discuss the article of Mr. Stewart Edward 
White. 

“ KIDDING OURSELVES ALONG” 


An article on the Alaska salmon fisheries, in two installments, 
by Mr, Stewart Edward White, has recently been published in 
the Saturday Evening Post. Its title is “Kidding Ourselves 
Along.” It is in the nature of propaganda for the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries and is now made use of by that organiza- 
tion. Mr. White states frankly in the article that it is written 
as propaganda. It was not necessary to tell the source of in- 
spiration. 


His [the commissioner's] hands should be upheld; that is one reason 
I have written this article— 


Says Mr. White. Again, says Mr. White: 


He [the commissioner] conscientiously tries to give the canneries all 
the best of it. 


This statement I am in agreement with, but, of course, I make 
a distinction between canneries and fishermen, while Mr. White 
evidently designates the whole industry as the “canners.” That 
the Commissioner of Fisheries has given the canners all the 
best of it is completely proven by the bureau’s own statistics, 

However, Kidding Ourselves Along is a very interesting sur- 
yey of the Alaskan salmon fisheries, and it denotes long and 
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careful observation of the industry by the author. It records 
the observations of a naturalist and sportsman, and raises 
several most practical questions regarding methods of regulating 
the taking of fish. Mr. White, who is an author of note, has 
spent many seasons in the fishing region of southern Alaska. 
He has, of course, observed the economic conditions that obtain, 
but he carefully avoids mention of them in Kidding Ourselves 
Along. He knows well the condition of the salmon-fishing popu- 
lation of the coast, and yet that subject does not appear to him 
to be worthy of mention, and so he beslavers the commissioner 
of fisheries but says not one word about the victims of the com- 
missioner’s policies. 
AUTHORS MUST SELL THEIR ARTICLES 

It is difficult in these days for magazine writers to sell their 
wares if they undertake to present the public the human side 
of life in our Territories and possessions as that life is exploited 
by selfish interests aided by Government agencies, 

And so Mr. White, like many other popular writers of the 
day, skates carefully on solid ice, cutting rhetorical figure 
eights and grapevines and curlicues, but always avoiding the 
thin ice and air holes of the center, where the question of 
human rights would appear. This question must be kept sub- 


merged. 
THE ALTERED VOICE 

Every Monday night, over the National Broadcasting System, 
is heard the yoice of an author who about a decade ago was 
known as a humanitarian writer, a traveler of note, whose 
liberal views of national as well as international politics were 
published quite extensively in the independent press of the 
United States. His listeners of to-day who knew him yesterday 
can but marvel at the change in his views as they hear him 
strain at liberal gnats and swallow reactionary camels. 

This class of our literati have now become literary chauffeurs 
in livery, driving over highways selected by the commercial 
party in the rear seat. The old masters of the art established 
their places in literature by following the courses that their 
own minds directed, and thus secured undying fame. But of 
what value is posthumous fame in comparison with a dollar in 
hand or eyen a riband to stick in one’s coat? 

ANOTHER JOURNALIST SEES ALASKA 


A California journalist, Mrs. Helen Vernon Reid, visited 
Alaska in 1929 and published her views, which she obtained 
by going away from the usual routes of steamship travel and 
seeing southeastern Alaska in its more isolated sections, and 
seeing it as it really is, as follows: 


There is only one medium for the great masses of the people to form 
their opinions—the press. 

Great tides of emotion sweep across the country following the daily 
headlines. Our thinking is in the hands of the press, Our ideas are 
at the mercy of the journalist who writes according to the policy of 
his paper. This policy is determined by its owners to exploit their 
interests; rated for financial profit. 

The opinions of the people are bought and sold. 

We rant about freedom and enslave our most precious possession— 
our minds. 

How can truth prevail and light pervade dark places when a suf- 
cient sum of money can suppress both? 

The destinies of a people are often in the balance. 

This is true of Alaska, 

Alaska, the great country, is in the hands of a few. The destiny of 
her people is being exploited. The future of her resources is in danger. 
The truth about Alaska is suppressed. 


This journalist saw the conditions in the Territory just as 
they really are and she had the courage to publish the truth. 
She observed the system of subsidized newspapers in the coast 
towns, the subsidized organ of the salmon packers, published 
in Seattle, to defend the exploitation of Alaska and its people 
and to extol the governmental bureau that aids them in their 
work of exploitation. 

She also saw the propaganda that issues from the bureau 
itself telling the country at large that all is well, all is satis- 
factory in the Alaska fisheries, while a large portion of the 
fishing population is on the verge of starvation. 

Let me quote again from Mrs. Helen Vernon Reid: 

I have at hand a lengthy report from the Commissioner of Fisheries 
dated October 11, 1929, made in response to my complaint, in which he 
says the salmon fisheries of Alaska are in a very satisfactory condition ; 
the outlook is indeed very satisfactory for perpetuation of the fisheries 
on a sound basis. 

And then this journalist asks the commissioner: 

Is a starving native resident population a sound basis? 


I can imagine the commissioner’s stereotyped reply: “It is 
all in the interest of conservation.” 
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„Conservation“ is a magic word in its application by the 
Bureau of Fisheries. The word as used by the bureau is in- 
tended to dispel any thought of the public that the right of a 
people to obtain a living from nature's resources is superior to 
the preservation of fish life and its perpetuation solely in the 
interest of investment dividend. 

5 75 RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman again 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to ask the gentleman what the average 
income of an individual fisherman in Alaska is? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am coming to that. I will give the 
figures of the Bureau of Commerce. 

Mr. RANKIN. I also want to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: As I understand it, these canners take from the Alaskan 
waters about $50,000,000 worth of salmon a year, not to speak of 
other fish, and they pay no taxes to the United States except 
income taxes, and the only taxes that the Territory gets are 
about $500,000 a year. Therefore they are getting turned over 
to them a great natural resource worth more than the wheat 
crop of Ohio or the cotton crop of Tennessee, for which they 
pay practically nothing. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; and they will not let the local 
people help them to harvest their annual crop. 

Mr. RANKIN. And they are driving the local population 
from the fishing grounds and depriving them of the opportunity 
to make an honest living? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; I am coming to that. 

THE INDIANS’ RIGHTS 


People who do not know Alaska and its native races can not 
comprehend what the salmon fisheries mean to its people. The 
salmon fishery is their last stand in the industries to which they 
are naturally adapted. By depriving them of a fair opportunity 
in this industry the Department of Commerce is simply driving 
them into starvation. The seal fishery was taken from them in 
the interest of conservation. Their trapping grounds have been 
preempted by the white trappers. Many of the islands in the 
archipelago upon which they hunted and had their seasonal 
homes have been taken for the propagation of fur animals, and 
the Indians are now excluded. 

The coast Indians have always been somewhat nomadic, and 
past generations selected from the choicest locations the sites 
for their homes, small areas of land free from timber, adjoining 
flowing streams, beside springs in sheltered harbors, where fish 
and game abounded. These natural home sites are attractive 
to the white settlers and consequently many of them have 
passed in title to the whites. 

In 1884, May 17, the Congress provided— 


That the Indians or other persons in said district shall not be dis- 
turbed in the possession of any lands actually in their use or occupation 
or now claimed by them. 


Possibly, if, at the time the act was passed, the Indians had 
asserted their claims, they might have secured title in fee to the 
home sites of their ancestors, but it is not the Indian's disposi- 
tion to make vigorous assertion of his rights in land or in fish, 
and consequently, in many cases, the land of his parents and 
grandparents have been entered upon by the whites and title 
granted to them by the Government. 

The Indian is now trying to assert his rights in the salmon 
fisheries because he stands with his back to the wall, with dire 
want the portion of his wife and children, nothing to which he 
112 turn for a livelihood, all avenues having been closed to 
him. 

Let me tell you in the language of an Indian leader. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. This is important for Congress to understand. 
What would be the remedy? What law or restriction or help 
from Congress can be had or is asked? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I can not conceive of any law that 
would help them. The law you passed in 1924, conferring this 
power on the Secretary of Commerce, is a law that has de- 
veloped through many centuries of fisheries, It is a law that 
probably originated in Scotland, and that is the law that has 
been adopted all over the world. It is a universal law. Now, 
what can be done to change that law, to make the situation bet- 
ter for the Indians? There is no way of eorrecting that situa- 
tion until Congress shall insist that the administration of fish- 
eries be based upon a fair and equal distribution of fish and 
that they be not given further to special privilege. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. How can Congress assist in your 
proposal? 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, usually whenever you discuss on 
the floor of the House things that need correction the depart- 
ments seeny anxious to make a correction. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I have often thought of the regulations made 
by bureau chiefs. They become in effect law. It seems that 
when the regulations of any particular bureau become oppressive 
Congress should call for an accounting, and they should be 
obliged to bring those regulations before this body and have 
them discussed from top to bottom, and then Congress should 
say, “ These are the regulations that must govern that bureau — 
in this case the Bureau of Fisheries. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman help to apply that pro- 
posal to the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes; not only to the Veterans’ Bureau, but 
to every department. In this case it should not be up to the 
Commissioner of Fisheries to make regulations which have the 
force of law. The regulations should be indicated by Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was not trying to raise a controversy with 
the gentleman. I was agreeing with him, and I am glad to 
know that he agrees with me on the Veterans’ Bureau proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What does it mean to the Indian to be 
deprived of his rights in the salmon fishery? Let me tell you 
in the language of an Indian leader: 

There are no people who have a greater right to demand of Congress 
that its rights be protected than the natives of Alaska. We live on 
fish and have lived on fish as our principal source of food for cen- 
turies. To-day we still live on fish; we buy our clothing with fish, 
support our families with fish, educate our children with fish, and bury 
our dead from that source. 

STATEMENTS REGARDING PRESENT CONDITION OF INDIANS 


And what of their present condition this winter? I quote 
from Mrs. Helen Vernon Reid under date of October 25, 1929: 

In Kasaan, one of the many small fishing villages on Prince of Wales 
Island, in southeastern Alaska, the cannery put up 37,000 cases of 
salmon this season. Not one Indian woman was put to work, not even 
for an hour. In Kasaan there are six widows with small children who 
depend solely on this work. Early in October all the families that 
have boats were leaving for other parts, trying to procure employment, 
but there is no work at this time of year. Canneries are closed and all 
the cannery men are going south. The condition in Kasaan is typical 
of other fishing villages. i 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the Delegate from Alaska has 
expired. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 20 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I now quote the language of an edu- 
cated native on the condition of the native people: 

They are facing a terrible condition, in which they will not be able to 
buy just the barest necessities of living—sufficient clothing to cover their 
bodies, sufficient food of a sufficient variety to place on their tables for 
their growing children. 

This comes to me in a letter dated November 15, 1929, from 
a white woman of refinement and education, who is deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Indians. 


It the Bureau of Fisheries intends to eliminate the seines by means 
of their regulations, why don’t they be honest and say so instead of 
slowly starving these people to death. That is what it amounts to. 
They are undernourished, they lack money for dentist and doctor bills, 
and die from neglect; their boats are going to ruin because they can 
not pay machine bills for overhauling or even painting; they haven't 
even the ready cash to pay for Sheldon Jackson School $35 or $50 for 
the care of their children for nine months. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Has not the Territorial Gov- 
ernment of Alaska the power to right the wrongs of which the 
gentleman is complaining? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Absolutely no. They are inhibited from 
doing anything. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, Could they be given the power 
through congressional action? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They could. 

Mr. CONNOR of Louisiana. Why does not the gentleman 


introduce a bill giving them that power? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have that bill before Congress all 
the time. 

And I now read the affidavit of the native Presbyterian 
missionary at Kasaan, which is corroborative of the first in- 
cident of distress and poverty I quoted: 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, ; 
Territory of Alaska, 88: 

I, Samuel G. Davis, being first duly sworn, on oath depose and 
say that I am a resident of Kasaan, Alaska; that I am personally 
familiar with every person living therein and was so acquainted last 
summer; that there were fully 20 native women at Kasaan last summer 
who were able and willing to work in the salmon cannery there (the 
Northwestern Fisheries Co. cannery), and that not a single woman was 
employed therein for as much as one-half hour, but on the contrary 
this cannery brought so many nonresident Filipino contract laborers to 
Kasaan that the said native women of Kasaan were completely shut 
out from their usual employment. 

8. G. Davis. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of November, 1929. 

FRANCES L, PAUL, 
Notary Public for Alaska. 
My commission expires November 15, 1930. 


The facts set forth in this affidavit will appeal to all as 
depicting a most deplorable condition in our fishing industry. 
But what help is there for such a condition if the packers 
desire to exercise their right to import Filipino or any other 
labor and thus deprive a part of the Indian population of a 
livelihood? In this case just one packing concern exercised its 
legal right to employ whoever it cared to employ. It is an 
unfortunate ease, but it certainly does not lessen the condemna- 
tion that is justly due the Commissioner of Fisheries in depriv- 
ing the natives of their ancestral fishing rights, giving those 
rights over to his privileged friends and placing these unfor- 
tunate natives in abject poverty, and such condemnation should 
extend to the bureau's hypocritical defense that it is in the 
interest of conservation. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 
largely in sympathy with him in this matter. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. If the Indians were given an oppor- 
tunity could they yearly or regularly supply the fisheries with 
a large portion of the salmon they require? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. With a large portion; yes. There is 
no question about that. It is possible that in certain years they 
would not at the present time be able to get their entire pack 
by the use of seines, but they do in British Columbia, and they 
have no difficulty there. I concede that to wipe the whole trap 
system out at once would probably work a hardship on the pack- 
155 ane I think that is what the gentleman from California has 
n mind. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The same disadvantages to which the Indians 
are put there apply to a large part of the white population? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. And is it not a fact that this policy of driving 
the small white man and Indian from the fishing grounds 
through this monopoly has caused 10,000 white people to come 
out of Alaska within the last 10 years? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think that is largely the reason for 
our decrease in population. 
then! O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield fur 
ther 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I thought my question would 
be sufficiently provoking to the gentleman to bring out full 
information on the subject. Why is it the gentleman has not 
been able to get any action on his bills which are remedial in 
character? If anybody is opposed, what is the ground of the 
opposition? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. A bill which would give the Territory 
authority to handle its fisheries? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That was stricken from the organic 
act of the Territory when it was discussed here on the floor of 
the House in 1912. My predecessor introduced such a bill—in 
fact, all of my predecessors introduced such a bill—and I have 
done the same thing, but I do not think the committees of the 
House—either the Committee on Territories or the Committee 
on Fisheries—are disposed to consider the matter of turning the 
fisheries over to the Territory. However, it should be done, and 
there is no question about it, for every State in the Union han- 
dles its fisheries and every Territory prior to the time of Alaska 
handled its fisheries. The Territory of Hawaii handles its own 
fisheries, and, in addition to that, when their organic act was 
passed they were given the power of eminent domain and the 
right to declare any privately owned fisheries free, of course, 
paying for them. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Unless the gentleman is meet- 
ing with some tremendous opposition that is logical, it appears 
to me that if he were to talk as convincingly before the com- 
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mittees as he talks before the Committee of the Whole he would 
get action. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have heard the gentleman from Louis- 
iana make this House weep about cotton futures, or something of 
that sort, but I never saw the House take immediate action on 
the matter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANKIN, . Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman’s ideas were carried into 
effect and a law were passed giving the people of Alaska control 
over these fisheries, I want to ask him if the result would not 
be that they would wipe out this discrimination and give the 
independent fishermen the same protection and the same rights 
which they give in British Columbia and in Canada, and would 
not the result be that instead of 20,000 people moving out of 
Alaska as they have done in the last 20 years the chances are 
there would be a population there two or three times as large as 
it is at present and that white Americans could live there and 
make a living out of the resources of the Territory? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not think there is any question 
about that, because I believe the people of Alaska would take 
care of their own the same as they do in British Columbia. 

Right there I challenge the claim of the Department of Com- 
merce that its policy of taking the fish of the ocean from one 
class of citizens and giving them to another class is based on 
conseryation of the supply. Surely, if conservation were the 
motive it could be accomplished by a fair division of the fish. 
There are no less salmon taken in Alaskan waters now than 
there were before the so-called period of depletion. Let me 
quote the bureau's own figures on that: 

During the five war years from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, when 
fishing was most intensive, there were taken from Alaskan 
waters 26,076,661 cases of salmon. In the years 1919 to 1923, 
inclusive, 21,151,405 cases were taken. The reduction in amount 
was at least partly attributable to decreased market demand for 
the product. Then an alarm was raised about the depletion of 
the salmon supply, and Congress in 1924 gave the Department of 
Commerce the power it asked to regulate the fisheries. In the 
five years from 1924, when that power was conferred on the 
bureau, to 1928, inclusive, there were taken from Alaskan 
waters 26,045,885, or just 30,776 cases less than were taken in 
the five war years, and this was the greatest amount ever taken 
in any 5-year period of the fisheries. 

What I want to say is that during the years of intensive 
fishing it is claimed the salmon of Alaska were depleted, and 
yet in the five years since this power was given to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce there has been just as many fish taken from 
Alaskan waters as there were during the five years which it is 
claimed caused the depletion. There has been no conservation 
or anything of that kind. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman from Alaska yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will read the article by 
Stewart Edward White carefully, he will note that Mr. White 
lays great stress and one cause for the depletion of salmon to 
the bears of Alaska and also to trout that eat the spawn. That 
raises a question as to whether there is any real effort to 
restrain by restraint of canneries the depletion of the fisheries. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just want to make this suggestion: The 
salmon are caught as they go upstream to spawn, are they not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. They go upstream to spawn, and while they 
are catching all these fish with these big traps and depleting 
these streams they are trying to offset it by artificial hatcheries; 
but if they would take those traps away and make those big 
corporations use the same kind of tackle they make them use in 
British Columbia, enough fish would go upstream to make it 
unnecessary to have those artificial hatcheries. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In his article Mr. White says there is 
considerable depletion. He further says that there are places 
in Alaska where to-day you will find almost no fish, but where 
in former years there was an abundance of fish. It is well 
known that there are areas all through Alaska that have never 
been replenished. 

This indicates a depleted condition of the fisheries, but the 
figures of the Bureau of Fisheries do not indicate depletion, 
although they are taking just as many fish now as they were 
taking in the years when they claimed the depletion had com- 
menced—30,000 less in a period of five years. 

Mr. FREAR. But as he states in his article there is also 
the matter of the increased machinery and the increase in the 
size of boats and all the other things that have been added in 
recent years, This is his explanation. They have added at 
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85 3 or 200 per cent to the opportunity for taking 
e 2 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is true. 

Mr. RANKIN. Isit nota fact that they are rapidly depleting 
the salmon fisheries of Alaska now under this policy? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, That is not what Mr. White says—no; 
I do not know what he says under this present policy. He has 
hopes that this present policy will tend to restore them, but he 
says they are depleted and the indications throughout various 
regions are to that effect; but they are taking just as many fish 
out of the waters as they ever did before and this would offset 
the idea that the bureau believes there is depletion. There has 
been absolutely no restriction on the whole amount taken; the 
restriction has been on the amount taken by one class, the local 
residents of Alaska, while residents of the States, by the ma- 
nipulation of the Bureau of Fisheries, have taken more than 
ever before. And yet the bureau sends out a steady stream of 
propaganda. 

BUREAU PROPAGANDA 

They make pretense to the people of the United States, who 
are far away from the Alaska fishery, that the bureau regula- 
tions have brought a greater supply of salmon, Yet, their 
scientific theory of the term of life of the red Alaska salmon 
would disprove their claim. They hold that the life cycle of 
the red salmon is five years, and therefore it would not have 
time to reproduce any of its species in the 5-year period men- 
tioned, from 1924 to 1928. Now let us see how they reproduced 
the 2-year fish, the pink variety. 

On February 28, 1927, after two fishing seasons under the 
law of 1924, the bureau reported to the Secretary of Commerce: 


I now for the first time feel confident that the salmon of Alaska 
can and will be saved for the sustenance of future generations. The 
first real authority for the regulation of the Alaska fisheries was con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of Commerce by the act of June 6, 1924. 
This act has been in force for two seasons. The result of this regula- 
tion is already apparent. 


You see there was an unusually large catch of 2-year fish in 
1926 and the bureau immediately took credit for it. But what 
happened to the 2-year fish in 1927, the year this optimistic 
report was made prior to the fishing season? That year the 
pink, or 2-year fish, failed to appear in usual quantity, and, of 
course, the bureau had to make some explanation, This is what 
was offered by the bureau on August 13, 1927, when the season's 
failure was apparent: 


It is impossible to give a reason for the failure. It is like the 
farmer who sows his fields with wheat in the most approved fashion 
but whose crop for some untoward reason fails. Now we have a 
condition of few fish; the whys of it we do not know. 


Later, the bureau informed an anxious world that a— 
Cataclysmie upheaval in the ocean destroyed the 1927 run of salmon. 


And thus the administration exalts itself when the run of 
salmon is plentiful and derogates the Almighty in seasons when 
the salmon appear in diminished numbers. 


MR. STEWART EDWARD WHITE'S PRACTICAL PROPOSAL 


In his Kidding Ourselves Along article Mr. Stewart Edward 
White submits the following suggestion regarding fishery regu- 
lations: 


All these salmon are doomed to die. They may just as well be canned, 
and so be of benefit to us humans, as to rot in the shallows and on the 
sand and gravel bars of the rivers. Provided that sufficient of them 
fulfill their function to assure against depletion. 

Which brings me to an idea of my own. It may be a poor idea: it 
may be that there are reasons against it which my lack of training does 
not permit me to see. But I have not yet met a fish man who offered 
any fundamental objections. 

It is based on the further fact that the number of salmon that run 
to any given stream is greatly in excess of the number necessary fully 
to plant that stream. Furthermore, where the fish have not been unduly 
diminished, it is more than can get into the stream. The surplus simply 
fails to fulfill its function. Why not establish watchers who are com- 
petent to report when the streams have been fully stocked? Until that 
report is complete for any district, keep the canneries closed. After 
the report is made, say to them, in effect: “Gentlemen, we, the people, 
have all the fish we need for our purpose, which is the continuance of 
the supply. Go to it! Take all the rest.” Why not? They are going 
to die anyway, 


Mr. White says that he has not yet met a fishman who offered 
any fundamental objections to this plan of permitting sufficient 
escapement of fish for replenishment and then taking all that 
remain outside the streams for food. Certainly no fundamental 
objections can be offered. It is a practical, common-sense plan. 
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It did not, however, originate with Mr. White. It is now, and 
has been for years past, the regulatory law of British Columbia, 
which I herewith quote: 

FISHERY REGULATIONS, PROVINCE BRITISH COLUMBIA OF 1925, SECTION 80 

(a) The local fishery officer may stop all salmon fishing by purse 
seines or drag seines In any portion of his district for such time or 
from time to time in addition to the weekly close time as be deems 
necessary to enable sufficient salmon to pass to assure adequate seeding 
of the spawning grounds adjacent thereto. 

(b) If the local officer for any area finds that sufficient salmon are 
not passing beyond the nets in such area to. sufficiently seed the spawn- 
ing grounds adjacent thereto, he is hereby authorized to require and 
enforce such longer close time any week or from week to week in such 
area as he may deem necessary for such purpose. 


Mr. White asks why this method should not be put into effect 
in Alaska. The salmon are going to die anyway. The answer 
is that the traps must fish continuously, day and night, all 
through the fishing season, even through the weekly closed 
season in some cases, as Mr. White suggests in his article. 
Special privilege must not be in any way hampered or curtailed 
by regulations of the department. The Commissioner of Fish- 
eries can not go against the will of the interests that created 
him. The power to create is the same power that can destroy. 


ANOTHER OF MR. WHITE'S SUGGESTIONS 
Says Mr. White in Kidding Ourselves Along: 


I would hesitate to guess how many trap watchmen surreptitiously 
fish on the closed days. If the regulations required all fish to be brailed 
or turned loose on Friday evening and the trap shown to be empty on 
the closed days it would help. 


It certainly would help, but the idea is how could they fish 
surreptitiously if they were not permitted to have fish in the 
trap during the Sunday closed season? I wonder if Mr. White 
propounded this question to his courageous hero, the Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, and if so, what was the answer? The real 
answer, not the one the Commissioner of Fisheries would give, 
is that the trap operators are a privileged class and the rules 
that apply to the docile operators of portable gear must not 
apply te them. 

HOW THE CLOSED SHASON APPLIES TO SEINERS 


In order to show how the closed season is applied to the 
native people with regard to impounded seined fish in contrast 
with the trap-caught fish, I incorporate here the story of Kuiu 
Charlie and his experience of last summer as described by a 
well-known resident of Ketchikan: 


On the last day when fishing was allowed this year (1920) in Klawock 
Bay an old Indian, Kuiu. Charlie by name, a man who has not made his 
salt for three years, caught 10,000 salmon at one haul. It was on Sat- 
urday, about 3 o'clock in the afternoon. He loaded his boat. It was 
small and could hold only 3,000 fish. The stream watchman went out 
to him and told him that he had to have this fish delivered to the 
cannery by 5 o'clock. The poor fellow did not have time to run to the 
cannery and back, so he started to tow the balance of the salmon to the 
cannery in his pursed-up seine. About half way be struck a snag and 
lost not only all bis fish but a part of his net. * * * Henry 
O'Malley gives them 36 hours to empty their traps after closing time, 
while my Indian friend had to have his salmon in the cannery one hour 
before the season ended. 


That story fully illustrates the treatment accorded native 
fishermen as compared with the treatment accorded trap op- 
erators. The traps are allowed to carry fish through the Sunday 
closed season and thus are enabled and encouraged to fish 
illegally, as the fish caught illegally can not be distinguished 
from those already in the trap legally. Of course, the great 
objective in illegal Sunday trap fishing is to not let any fish 
get by that might be taken by seines or other traps on Monday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alaska 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 20 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. As I understand it, where they place their 
traps near or across the mouths of these streams and catch 
every salmon that comes up they deplete the salmon supply in 
that stream. This is correct, is it not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN, When we were in Alaska, the Bureau of 
Fisheries had a man accompany us by the name of Doctor Gil- 
bert, of the Leland Stanford University, who was recommended 
to us as being one of the greatest fish experts in the world. I 
had heard this statement made, and I asked him if it was a 
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fact, and he said it was; that when these salmon go up the 
stream to spawn, after they spawn they all die; all the old 
salmon die, male and female; and he said further that no sal- 
mon born in one stream ever goes to another stream to spawn; 
that they always go back to the stream they came from origi- 
nally. He said this was virtually a scientifically proved fact; 
and therefore, if you ever depleted the salmon in a stream, it 
was depleted for practically all time to come. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, the gentleman knows more about fish- 
eries than any man in either branch of Congress, and I want to 
know if that statement is correct, when we deplete the salmon 
supply in one of the streams along which these Indians live, 
Indians who depend on the fish supply for their living, have 
we not driven them from their own country or forced them to 
starvation or put them upon the charity of others? 
aoe SUTHERLAND. Of course; there is no question about 

t 

Mr. RANKIN. I also want to ask the gentleman if the state- 
ment is correct that these salmon all go back to the stream they 
came out of to spawn and if you deplete the salmon in that 
stream, although the next stream may be teeming with them, 
they will never go to the depleted stream to spawn. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is true. The gentleman says de- 
pleted.” They can be depleted and then be revived or restored. 
I do not think there is any question about that, but if they 
become extinct and you exterminate all salmon life in that 
stream, they will not return. 

Mr, RANKIN. Only those that were spawned in that stream 
will come back to it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is the idea. 

Mr. RANKIN. Therefore, if you should entirely deplete a 
stream by catching every one of them, there would be no more 
salmon coming back to that stream. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, if you deplete a stream almost to the 
point of extinction or deplete it for all commercial purposes 
or all purposes of food supply, you have destroyed that stream 
as a salmon producer. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

I will now tell the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] about the aver- 
age earnings of the Alaska fishermen. 


EARNINGS OF THE INDIAN FISHERMEN IN SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 


The United States Bureau of Fisheries on November 27, 1929, 
gave the following analysis of the earnings of native fishermen 
for the past fishing season: 


Information secured by the bureau in regard to the amounts paid 
native purse seiners by certain of the canners during the season shows 
that 601 natives operating for 12 canneries earned a total of $159,- 
195.93, an average of $264.89 per man. The number of days operated 
ranged from 23 to 42, and the average earnings per man per day 
ranged from $3.46 to $16.93. It is felt that the total of the earnings— 
$159,195,93—of the native purse seiners at these 12 canneries is quite 
impressive and does not indicate a usurpation on the part of the out- 
siders of the rights of the natives, 


Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman mean by that statement 
that these Indians, who are the heads of families, only make 
$265 a year on which to live and maintain their families? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He is taking 601 natives that he had a 
record of this year. He has not the record of the entire year. 
They make no such money as that. It is questionable whether 
they make half of it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Are they heads of families? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. This would mean that they 
must provide out of this for themselves and their wives and sev- 
eral children. 

Mr. RANKIN. How can a man in Alaska live and support a 
family on that amount of money? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is the thing that impresses them. 
The thing that impresses them is the $265. 

Here we have bureaucracy impressed, holding that the gross 
earnings of a certain 601 natives is “quite impressive.“ If 
the bureau records had shown the combined earnings of the 
entire 1,155 natives engaged in seining, it would be, of course, 
still more impressive. It does not seem to impress the bureau 
that $265 per year, even if all the native fishermen had re- 
ceived that amount, which they did not, is not sufficient to 
maintain an Indian or a white family for one year. 

The bureau always lays much stress on the fact that the 
native people may take all the fish they require for their own 
use at any time or at any place. So can the whites. But the 
missionaries and the Federal Bureau of Education have trained 
and educated these people to a scale of living similar to that of 
the whites. They have adopted sanitary and hygienic rules 
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within their homes. Their diet has become the same as ours. 
A primitive fish-and-oil diet would be to the present Indian 
generation just as repugnant as it would be to any of us. 

This Washington dispatch to the New York World last 
Friday is pertinent to the matter I am discussing. Under the 
caption “ Hoover Demands More for Indians—Deplores Daily 
20-cent Allotment Given for Food” we read: 


President Hoover in his biweekly press conference to-day disclosed 
that the United States Government is providing only 20 cents a day 
for the food of its Indian children wards. This allowance must be 
doubled if these children are to be maintained in reasonable health, 
the President said. ‘ 


The President holds that 40 cents per day is required to fur- 
nish food for an Indian child in the States. An overnourished 
bureaucrat, in his swivel chair at the Fisheries Department, 
decides that 7244 cents per day with which to maintain a whole 
Indian family in Alaska is a “quite impressive” figure, 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? I wonder if that 
seale of income applies to the independent white fishermen? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND.. That would be the same. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then I do not blame the white people for 
moving away from Alaska. 

THE ACTUAL EARNINGS OF ALASKA INDIANS 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. As a matter of fact, the earnings of 
Indian fishermen in southeastern Alaska for the past season 
averaged about $150 per man, or about 41 cents per day for the 
maintenance of a family. 

A STRONG DEFENSE 

What defense of the policy of the Bureau of Fisheries is made 
when attacked by those who know that it is not a conservation 
policy and that the cry of conservation is simply a subterfuge 
to detract public attention from the real purpose of the bureau's 
regulations? 

The bureau's usual defense against the criticism of those who 
know the fisheries and all questions involved therein is set forth 
in a letter addressed to the Secretary of Commerce on December 
19, 1929, by the Alaska Native Brotherhood, in which they ap- 
peal for a fair hearing of their grievances. They describe them- 
selves to the Secretary thus: 

They are the expert fishermen. They are the ones who have never 
been heard by the Secretary of Commerce They are the ones who are 
sinking deeper into poverty by the unfair regulations of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, while the regulations complained of are approved by the 
Secretary of Commerce on an ex parte hearing. 

They are the ones who are refused a hearing under the specious plea 
that they are “radicals” and “ Bolsheviks” and their protests un- 
heeded because “ destructive.” 


The last paragraph explains the permanent defense of the 
bureau against any criticism that may be made of its policies 
by any Alaskan resident, whether Indian or white. 

George Bernard Shaw has recently said: 


We take it that the shortest way for a tyrant to get rid of trouble- 
some talkers of liberty is to raise a hue and cry against them as un- 
patriotic persons and leaye the mob to do the rest after supplying them 
with a well-tipped ringleader. 


This method of stilling petition or protest against grievances 
has become so effective in Alaska to-day that a citizen’s patri- 
otism is no longer measured by his loyalty to the Government 
and its institutions and tradition, his careful observance of her 
laws, and so forth. His patriotism is gaged by his adherence 
to every vicious regulation the bureau may promulgate to aid 
the exploiting interests under the guise of conservation and by 
subscribing to and supporting the business ethics practiced by 
these same interests. 

To stigmatize these unfortunate native people as disloyal to 
their Government when they petition for redress or wrongs or 
voice their grievances is to say the least a most contemptible, 
eyen though an effective defense. 

ANOTHER CAUSE OF BUSINESS STAGNATION 


This is a cause of business stagnation for which Congress is 
entirely responsible, 

In the merchant marine act of 1920 Congress saw fit to deny 
to Alaska the benefit of the low freight rates by land and water 
haul over Canadian routes, All the States of the Union may 
enjoy this means of cheap transportation, but this one portion 
of the Union, Alaska, is denied it. 

These low rates by land and water haul were authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in order that the trans- 
continental railroads might offer rates in competition with the 
Panama Canal water rates, but Congress saw fit to eliminate 
Alaska from participation in these lower rates via Canadian 
lines. 
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In 1917 the Canadian lines of transportation offered very at- 
tractive freight rates on lumber from Alaska to points in the 
Middle West and even as far east as New York. The lumber 
mills of Alaska took advantage of these rates to market some of 
their products in the sections mentioned. In fact, they were 
developing what promised to be a very large traffic in Alaska 
dressed lumber when section 27 of the merchant marine act was 
put into effect and all shipments ceased. The validity of the 
law so apparently discriminatory against one section of the 
country was tested in the courts and the statute was upheld, 
Upheld on the grounds that Alaska is a Territory and not a 
State within the contemplation of the Constitution. Therefore 
the idea of the Alaska mill owners that a good market for their 
lumber was in sight had to be abandoned. 

To-day all the forests of Alaska, with 75,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber estimated to be within them, are producing about 40,000,- 
000 feet of lumber annually, an amount equal to the production 
of one ordinary-sized mill in the States. 

During the recent tariff debate in both House and Senate I 
was deeply interested in the opposition to the proposed tariff 
on lumber. I noted the desires of the representatives from the 
Middle West to give their constituents cheap lumber by keeping 
it on the free list. We now propose a tariff on foreign lumber 
in aid of American lumber miils, but for years we have main- 
tained an embargo on the American product from Alaska by the 
provisions of section 27 of the merchant marine act. We can 
furnish an excellent quality of lumber to the farming popula- 
tion of the Dakotas, Iowa, and all the agricultural States if 
Congress will remove this embargo. I have introduced a bill 
for this purpose at this session of Congress, and at every session 
since I first came here to represent the people of Alaska. If 
Congress will study this matter and learn of the unjust dis- 
crimination of the merchant marine act, and also learn the 
beneficial effects to the whole country its repeal will have, I 
feel quite sure that you will act to that end. 

IN CLOSING 

I have tried to answer the question of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. AsernerHy]. I have tried to present to 
you the reasons why Aiaska does not go ahead in population 
with all its wonderful resources to attract the adventurous 
pioneer. I can condense these reasons that I have given into 
two words—bureaucracy and monopoly. 

When Congress sees fit to grant relief by curtailing these two 
evils I believe the Territory of Alaska will come into its own. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, although several months 
have elapsed since the tragic occurrences giving rise to the in- 
dignation of the world on the subject of the Jewish future in 
Palestine, the time has come when it is the duty of the Ameri- 
can Congress to take a decided stand in determining our posi- 
tion in this matter. It would be needless at this time to rehash 
and recount the many instances in which lives of American citi- 
zens have been jeopardized and many of our inhabitants killed 
or wounded. The time is now past. The British Government 
has restored order and tranquillity, to some extent at least, and 
it is our desire at the present time to see how we can best 
arrange the future of this unhappy country so as to avoid 
sinrilar occurrences hereafter. 

To begin with, the disturbances in Palestine were due to a 
very large extent to the almost reckless manner in which the 
British Government took it for granted that there will be no 
trouble, and that the existing police forces were adequate. 
These forces were never adequate. Palestine is a mountainous 
country, stretching over miles of hill and valley, and to police a 
country of such dimensions it is absoluteiy essential to have 
strong garrisons in all strategic points. On the north we find 
the hill country of Galilee, so celebrated in the Bible. The Leba- 
non Mountains flank the country from the north, and the hill 
country of Judea stretches in an unbroken line of ridges over 
500 miles. On the south is the Valley of the Jordan, where it 
touches the Dead Sea, and the wilderness which was the ancient 
home of Edom. A country of this type requires a strong force, 
and when the Jews of Palestine offered to cooperate with the 
British Government by way of maintaining a form of police 
reserve force in the country the British Government at first 
permitted and thereafter refused the organization of such police 
force. Now, it was a mistake on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment to prevent the organization of such police force. It 


was a mistake on the part of the British Government not to 
permit young Jews who felt they could assist the power of 
Great Britain in the maintenance of law and order in the coun- 
try to refuse such cooperation, and the tragic result of this 
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failure to avail themselves of the work so nobly tendered by 
the Jewish youth is common knowledge of the world to-day. 

The Jewish people of Palestine should never have been dis- 
armed. True, in disarming the Jews the British Government 
likewise sought to disarm the Arabs. But while the law-abiding 
Jews promptly put away their arms and turned them over to 
the British authorities, the Arabs have not done so. As a re- 
sult, we find that the Jewish population in a good many spots 
throughout Palestine was brutally massacred and murdered, 
It is easy enough to find fault with a government which, 
like the Government of Great Britain, for many years pursued 
a conciliatory policy toward all the races inhabiting Palestine. 
On the one hand, Jews were promised that Palestine would be- 
come the Jewish homeland. On the other hand, other races 
were urged to put forth their claims and to make demands. 
This, of course, was a blunder, and a blunder which brought 
about the unhappy occurrences of a few months ago. 

I have before me a personal report made by the editor of the 
Jewish Day, a newspaper published in New York, giving the 
statement of an eyewitness as to what actually occurred in 
Palestine. For the information of Congress I shall now read 
this report. 

REPORT ON PALESTINE TO CONGRESSMAN DICKSTEIN 
By Dr. S. Margoshes, editor of the Jewish Day 


I arrived in Jerusalem on Friday, August 23, 1929, at 9.30 in the 
morning. As I was riding from the railroad station to my hotel, I 
noticed a very large crowd of Arabs parading through the streets. 
Every Arab was armed with some sort of weapon—a heavy cane, a 
knife hanging from his belt, a rod of iron, or a gun plainly visible pro- 
jecting from hiş pocket. Not a single policeman was in view. 

At 12.30 the same day, as I was walking to the telegraph office 
for the purpose of dispatching a cable to my own paper, the Jewish 
Day, on the situation in Jerusalem, I noticed a large crowd assembled 
on the sidewalk about a hundred yards from the telegraph station. 
As I approached the crowd, I saw a group of Arabs raining down 
blows upon Jews with the help of sticks and iron rods. One of the 
Arabs pulled out a scimitar and plunged it into the back of a young 
Jew, who fell to the ground in a pool of blood. This Jew was Von 
Weisel, the noted Jewish correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse in 
Vienna. By the time I reached the telegraph office the shooting 
started, which continued for six days uninterruptedly, and which 
resulted in the death of close to 200 Jews. 

Throughout these six days of massacre and horror in Palestine, I 
was the only Jewish journalist from America on the scene, going about 
the country and witnessing everything. As I was an eyewitness to the 
beginning of the outbreak, so I followed the situation from day to day, 
reporting all that I saw and heard to the great Jewish public in Amer- 
ica, which was intensely interested in and aroused over the happenings 
in the Holy Land, 

I found that the British Government had taken no steps at all for 
the safeguarding of life and property throughout Palestine. American 
lives, together with the lives of other inhabitants, were at the mercy 
of the mob. The American consulate was just as much in danger of 
being attacked by the infuriated rabble as any other house in Jerusalem. 
When I visited the American consul, Mr. Knabenshue, on August 24, 
the second day of the outbreak, he informed me that he does not con- 
sider the American consulate a safe place to stay in. I found about 
30 men, women, and children—American citizens—sprawling on the 
floor of his outer office. All these people had left their homes in 
Jerusalem the night before to find refuge under the American flag, but 
the American consul was utterly incapable of giving them any kind of 
protection whatsoever. There were no guards in front of the American 
consulate to safeguard American life and property. When I asked Mr. 
Knabenshue why no guards were posted, he informed me that he had 
asked the Palestine administration for protection early in the morning, 
put that he was told that not even one single policeman could be spared 
to protect the American consulate. 

When I spoke subsequently to the British high commisstoner in 
Palestine, Sir John Chancellor, he explained the situation to me by 
stating that the Palestinian government had no armed forces at its dis- 
posal to cope with an emergency such as arose on August 23. There 
were, he informed me, only 143 British policemen in all of Palestine, 
and these were naturally inadequate to handle the situation. Who- 
ever wished to survive on that day of August 23 and the subsequent 
days of riot had to trust to luck. 

This luck went hard against many Americans in various parts of 
the country, especially Hebron, where 14 American lives were ruth- 
lessly extinguished by the Arab mob bent on murder. An American 
woman who witnessed the massacre in the house of Rabbi Slonim in 
Hebron described to me the scene in the following words, which I 
subsequently cabled to my newspaper: 

“It was early in the afternoon on Saturday, August 24, when I 
was in the home of Rabbi Slonim in Hebron. With me in Rabbi 


Slonim's house were about 40 people, mostly the students of the Jewish 
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Theological Seminary of Hebron, among them many Americans. The 
reason we were congregated in Rabbi Slonim’s house was the fact 
that Rabbi Slonim enjoyed a great deal of popularity among the Arabs, 
and we felt surer in his home than in anybody else's: All of a sudden 
we heard a rattle at the outer gate which was closed. A few minutes 
later a crowd of savage Arabs burst through the door. The rabbi, 
together with all those present, rushed to a corner of the room where 
we awaited the attack. The first to get killed was the rabbi. After 
him came the young men who, unarmed and unable to protect them- 
selves, recited the prayer for the dead. I saw some of my dearest 
friends killed right in front of my own eyes. Presently I was hit, too, 
and I fell unconscious. I was buried under a load of dead bodies 
which covered me and which accounts for my being saved. When I 
awoke the murderers were gone, leaving behind them about 30 dead 
bodies in one single room.” 

Following the disturbances, I toured the entire country from Dan 
to Bar-Sheeba in the company of Colonel Kisch, of the Zionist Execu- 
tive in Palestine. I found in Rananah, an American colony in 
Palestine, about 20 Jewish women, all wives of American citizens. 
Those women were in hysterics, having stayed for three days and 
three nights behind sandbags awaiting the attack of the Arab mob. 
A similar situation greeted me in Balfouria, a colony organized by 
American Jews. All through the country I found numerous Ameri- 
cans who lived through days of horror in anticipation of Arab riots. 
All through this time no attempt was made to safeguard their lives 
and their property. 

For 30 days I stayed in Palestine, watching the country in the 
throes of mob rule. The few English military detachments that came 
up from Egypt were concentrated in the large centers, leaving the 
outlying districts altogether unprotected. One colony near Beisan 
was attacked five times in four days before the military came to the 
rescue. Jn Safed, where I found quite a number of American Jews, 
the Jewish section was sacked, and dozens of Jews were murdered 
even after the arrival of British troops from Egypt. The British 
administration in Palestine had completely broken down, and the armed 
forces were utterly insufficient to come to its rescue. 

Incapable as the British administration had felt itself to protect 
Jewish lives in Palestine, it nevertheless saw fit to disarm Jews on 
the second day of the outbreak, after it had handed ont arms to them 
only the day before. Not even high Jewish officials of the government 
were spared in this regard. They were all lined up one morning and 
their arms taken away from them. This disarming of Jews having 
aroused a storm of indignation in Palestine, the high commissioner, 
Lord Chancellor, explained to me the reason for the disarming as 
follows: 

“The Arab mob assembled outside of Jerusalem threatening to storm 
the city unless the Jews were disarmed. The forces of the government 
haying been deemed insufficient to protect the city, it seemed an act of 
prudence to comply with the demands of the mob. The Jews had to be 
disarmed in order to protect their own lives.” 

Thus the English Government capitulated before the Arab mob. I 
left the country, convinced that life and property in the Holy Land are 
still at the mercy of mob rule. Subsequent incidents resulting in the 
murder of Jews throughout the country have only served to substantiate 
this conviction, 

= „ * . * * = 


Let us hope that the British Government has learned its 
lesson. Our people have always been sympathetic toward the 
idea of making of Palestine the Jewish homeland, and President 
Wilson, of blessed memory, has unequivocally and unqualifiedly 
placed himself on the side of the Balfour declaration. Let it be 
remembered, now that we are discussing its possible failure to 
observe, by the British Government, that this declaration was 
in the form of a letter, written on the stationery of the British 
Foreign Office on November 2, 1917, as follows: 

Dear LORD ROTHSCHILD; I haye much pleasure in conveying to you, 
on behalf of His Majesty's Government, the following declaration of 
sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspirations which has been submitted to, 
and approved by, the Cabinet. 

“His Majesty's Government view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tinc, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country.” 

I should be grateful if you would bring this declaration to the 
knowledge of the Zionist Federation. 

Yours, 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 

It is, therefore, of importance to the world at large and to 
this country in particular that if we are to observe solemn 
agreements between nations and peoples that we look back to 
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the charter of rights that the Jewish people of the whole world 
were expecting to obtaia as a result of this far-reaching decla- 
ration. 

This declaration has been carried out by the British Govern- 
ment in spite of many obstacles. I am not one of those who 
does not appreciate the strain which this declaration has placed 
upon the British Government, and I am not unmindful of the 
fact that it takes a long time for a government like Great 
Britain to maintain the spirit of such a declaration where the 
public of the country is hostile to it and is not in sympathy 
with its terms, 

The latest occurrences in Palestine have sounded a warning 
to the world at large that all is not well in Palestine. What 
remedies are to be undertaken will in their very nature be ex- 
perimental, and it will take some time to reach a satisfactory 
solution of this unhappy problem. So far as our Government is 
concerned, I haye communicated with our Secretary of State and 
urged him to take all possible measures for the protection of 
our American citizens in the troubled area. 

But what shouid be done at the present time is the appoint- 
ment of an impartial commission to investigate the causes of 
this unhappy outbreak of the Arab populace and its remedies for 
the future. May I suggest that if such a commission be ap- 
pointed, as has already been agreed by the British Government, 
that at least one American citizen be assigned to such com- 
mission to show that the events of Palestine are not merely of 
local importance but that they have assumed a world-wide 
character and that our American Government is not without 
representation on an impartial investigating and fact-finding 
commission, 

I believe the appointment of an American citizen will add 
prestige to the commission and will make it of a more satis- 
factory nature to all those who, like myself, have seen with 
sorrow how hundreds of innocent people have lost their lives. 

The Palestinian situation is still full of dynamite. An ex- 
plosion is still likely to occur in any part of the country. Recent 
conditions clearly show that the situation must be radically 
changed before peace can be expected. 

The British Government has not only a moral responsibility 
but a legal responsibility as well. On November 2, 1917, long 
before the conquest of Palestine, Balfour, the then British 
Foreign Secretary, issned the above-quoted declaration that 
Palestine is to become the homeland of the Jews. It was on 
the strength of his promise and on the strength of the British 
Government's assurance that Palestine will be used for home- 
988 for Jews that large Jewish immigration to Palestine has 

n. 

America has a large stake in Palestine, American capital has 
been coming into the country for the last 10 years. American 
Jews have contributed very lavishly for the upbuilding of 
Palestine. To mention but one out of many names, Nathan 
Straus has donated very large sums of money for Palestine. 
Straus established milk stations in Jerusalem on the same 
scale and in the same manner in which milk stations are con- 
ducted in New York. Incidentally, these milk stations are not 
maintained for Jews alone. They are open to all residents of 
Jerusalem, Jew and non-Jew alike. 

All parties agree that the British Government had ample 
warning of the way in which the situation was shaping itself. 
The Jews of Jerusalem and other cities pleaded with the Eng- 
lish Goyernment to permit them to retain arms in self-defense. 
The British Government, however, refused to do so and ordered 
everybody to give up arms. The Jews gave up their arms be- 
cause they are a law-abiding people. The Arabs, however, did 
not give up their arms and as a result massacres took place, of 
which the newspapers have given full details. 

The American people and the American Congress have a de- 
cided duty to take a hand in the solution of this muddle. We 
must, in the first place, protect the lives of American citizens 
who may go to Palestine, and, in the second place, we must 
protect the investment of American capital which was made in 
Palestine. The Government has heretofore represented to Great 
Britain that it will not permit the killing of American citizens 
in Palestine. The Government of Great Britain has promptly 
replied that it will take every necessary step to prevent further 
outbreaks and take the situation in check. 

It is absolutely essential that we establish a Jewish militia in 
Palestine as part of the regular police force of that country, to 
be able to check any further outbreaks on the spot and protect 
the lives and property of Jewish citizens of Palestine. Perhaps 
in addition to the foregoing it might be advisable to have a 
permanent Jewish corps which shall act as a reserve to aid and 
assist the police force in Palestine whenever necessary. 

In view of the fact that it is so hard to supervise the delivery 
of arms by the Arabs and in view of the fact that the Arabs will 
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not voluntarily relinquish their arms, as experience has shown, 
we must insist that the Jews be permitted to keep their arms 
for self-defense under such safeguards as the Government may 
see fit to impose. 

We must insist that all guilty, beginning with the attackers 
and instigators and ending with officials of the Government who 
are unfaithful to their duty, be punished. 

It will also be necessary to insist that the victims of the 
outrages be compensated and the buildings which were de- 
stroyed be rebuilt at the expense of the Government and that 
speedy relief in money and medical aid be given to the sufferers 
of the outrages. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, during the course of the address delivered 
by the distinguished gentleman from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
so convincingly presented on behalf of the downtrodden and 
oppressed Indians of that great Territory, I interrupted, and 
a short colloquy ensued During that colloquy he paid me the 
doubtful but sincere compliment of saying that I had brought 
the House to tears on several occasions over the trials and 
tribulations of the cotton people of the South. 

I think the gentleman must have had in mind my many plain- 
tive appeals for the Government to take over and exercise its 
right of ownership because it owns the plains of Chalmette on 
which was fought the historic Battle of New Orleans. I do 
not know whether the tears were provoked by my retrospec- 
tions and, according to my friend SUTHERLAND, moving orations, 
on the sufferings of the soldiers who followed to glory the im- 
mortal Jackson, or because I had indulged in these plaintive 
appeals so frequently that there was no other course of relief 
than their tears. [Laughter.] 

But I want to say for the benefit of the gentleman who so 
ably represents as her Delegate Alaska, and those who listened 
to his splendid address as well as those interested in Chalmette 
and in the victory secured by the American arms in their en- 
counter with the foe from across the seas, that as a result of 
these appeals I hope that Congress shall shortly enact into law 
a bill which was recommended as a substitute for mine, pre- 
pared and drafted by the lamented James Good, who was 
until recently Secretary of War, a bill which in my judgment 
fully takes care of the situation. 

After that bill is enacted into law the Government will main- 
tain the grounds they own and the rather poor and shabby 
monument which stands on the spot. 

On another occasion I hope that I shall again have the atten- 
tion and interest of the House, because I intend to make it a 
sort of a Carthago delenda est, until the historians who disagree 
with me agree with me that the Battle of New Orleans is one 
cf the most important battles fought in the interest of the 
people of this hemisphere—until the historians recognize that 
the visit of Pakenham, if I may refer to that invasion as a 
visit, was not for the purpose of settling directly any issue that 
was involved in the War of 1812, but was to take over that terri- 
tory which was known as the Louisiana Purchase, Let me 
say that all of Europe considered the transfer by Spain to 
France of the Louisiana territory as ultra vires, illegal, null 
and yoid, and of no effect. The continental law writers sneered 
at the thought that through a secret treaty agreed to by Spanish 
commissioners who were not authorized to make such a trans- 
fer, that this great grant of land, an empire of territory, could 
be given the slightest color of legality by reason of its subse- 
quent sale by the transferee, France. It was done and consum- 
mated by a secret treaty, which, when its import became known, 
was repudiated by Spain and denounced by England as a fraud. 
Of course, France could not convey any better title to us than she 
herself had secured as a result of this so-called treaty, by which 
the Lonisiana territory had come into our possession. A civil 
government had come over with Pakenham, who was the 
brother-in-law of the Duke of Wellington—and both, by the 
way, were gentlemen of Irish birth—and Wellington was to 
have commanded that expedition. But movements were already 
on foot looking to a fight to a finish over matters in Europe, 
and Wellington was not given the command but was held for 
other momentous events. The Battle of Waterloo was fought 
on June 18, 1815, after the Battle of New Orleans, and many 
of the troops under Pakenham took part afterwards in that 
great Battle of Waterloo, They were veterans of the peninsular 
wars and were regarded as the crack troops of Europe, A civil 
government had come over with Pakenham for the purpose of 
administering the affairs of the Louisiana Purchase, which was 
to have been taken over by England and retained for her own 
uses or turned back to Spain, her ally, who claimed, of course, 
as I said before, that that so-called transfer by her threngh un- 
authorized envoys or commissioners was void and of no effect. 
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I shall have the honor of addressing whatever number of 
people may assemble in Lafayette Square in Washington to- 
morrow, January 8, when and where appropriate ceremonies 
will be held in observance of the day and the event. Miss 
Mary Logan Tucker, who, I think, unites the splendid traditions 
of South Carolina and Virginia, did me the honor to telegraph me 
while I was in New Orleans, asking me to speak briefly to-morrow 
at the ceremonies. I think all members of the Kentucky and 
the Tennessee and Mississippi delegations, as well as those 
from Louisiana, should be there, if not to hear me at least 
to do honor to the occasion. I hope I shall see many of them 
there, because, not tearfully but sincerely, I believe that that 
battle field should ever be in the minds of Americans who 
delight in believing and boasting that their country to-day 
covers that wonderful expanse of territory bounded by the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, the Canadian line, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. If it had not been for that battle, you would have 
had another Canada running along the western line of the 
Mississippi River. The Mississippi River would have been and 
would be the western boundary of the United States of America. 
That is how important that battle was, because that settled 
the question forever. The Battle of New Orleans, the last ap- 
peal in a great international issue that could not be apparently 
settled judicially or by treaty, forever determined that the 
American and not the English or Spanish flag should float over 
the Louisiana Purchase. I hope, as I said before, that the 
historians will agree with me some day and come to the conclu- 
sion which I have announced; but, regardless of what the his- 
torians think about it, the people of the United States of 
America know the value of that great battle field, and on the 
day that bill comes out from the Military Affairs Committee 
and is on the Consent Calendar I know there will not be a 
yoice raised in opposition to its provisions and its passage. 


“COTTON IS KING”—ITS SUPREMACY MUST AND SHALL BE PRESERVED 


But to get to the mutton that I intended to enjoy. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Cross] delivered a very interesting 
address not long since, in which he discussed cotton transactions, 
future-trading activities, and cotton exchanges in a manner that 
is worthy of even his learning on that subject. Some may re- 
member that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] interpolated 
a few remarks that were stimulating to Mr. Cross and, I think, 
helped him very much in extending his speech along proper 
informative lines. I had the honor myseif of asking a few 
questions which I thought were in a measure stimulating to 
him and to the thought that was in the minds of some of his 
hearers, if not in his own mind.. I know that it is common 
when one stands up and talks either here or in any other assem- 
blage, be it legislative or otherwise, in behalf of the so-called 
upper dog to look upon him with suspicion. You have always 
got to be with the great common people or incur the suspicion 
of those who make it a practice to be with the common people. 
Of course this observation has no reference to any of my col- 
leagues. I always get to brass tacks and express my viewpoint 
undisturbed by the suspicion of those who will not understand, 
though genuinely disappointed if I have failed to convince them 
of the correctness of my attitude. I believe that cotton ex- 
changes and future trading are absolutely essential to the pro- 
motion of the cotton business of the South and particularly are 
in the interest of the cotton farmer himself. Some day we are 
going to use the word “farmer” instead of “ planter,” because 
there is a great deal in the word that you gentlemen from the 
North use. Some one once said that there was more force in a 
slogan than in a thousand tons of dynamite. I believe if the 
word “farmer” had been used instead of the word “planter” 
many of the tribulations of those down in the section where I 
was born and reared might never have come into existence. 

I remember the time when, regardless of how poor a cotton 
farmer or planter was, he was sloganized into a position where 
he dared raise nothing but cotton. “Cotton is king” appealed 
so powerfully to his imagination and faney that the idea of 
raising anything other than cotton would have been considered 
almost an insult if suggested to him. A celebrated littérateur 
down in New Orleans years ago, for whom I had the honor of 
serving as secretary, wrote to the London Times on one occa- 
sion and said that the South was a condensed-milk country 
with cows running wild, and he expressed the thought of that 
day very accurately and powerfully in my judgment. I know 
that cotton exchanges, and it would take a great deal of logic 
to persuade me to believed otherwise, and future trading pro- 
viding for a great number of cotton buyers, without any great 
capital, who can buy as a result of an ability to hedge, make 
for a market for cotton that otherwise might be congested and 
forced down into a negligible price. The demand for cotton 
must bring about a price. 
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If there is no demand for any commodity, of course, it fol- 
lows ultimately that depression which might lead to a debacle, 
Knowing that, and with the force and conviction which come 
from having no interest in any cotton house or any exchange, 
no interest except that which every American should have in a 
public institution and in an euterprise that means the promo- 
tion of the welfare of all the people; having no other interest 
than that which every other American ought to have, I want to 
get to you some of the views which I have been entertaining 
for a long time. ; 

I have discussed the matter with some of the ablest men, 
in my judgment, in my section of the country, because there is 
wonderful truth in the aphorism that on the anvil of discus- 
sion the spark of truth will fly. I want to read to you in 
connection with that statement a letter from one of the ablest 
men who ever lived in the Mississippi Valley, but I am going 
to claim the origination of many of his ideas to meet CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp requirements. That man has served in many 
capacities. He served on Memphis newspapers for years, and 
when I was in a medest way connected with the fourth 
estate he was editor of the cotton page of the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat as it was then known. He was interested in 
all the great enterprises of the South, and used his facile pen 
frequently in their promotion, and in my judgment his views 
are worthy of consideration by Members who are really inter- 
ested in promoting the welfare of the farmers of the South. 

“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” That expresses 
a great deal of wisdom, and in my judgment to destroy future 
trading and destroy exchanges would lead to calamity. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Surely. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In your discussion of the cotton market 
will you be kind enough to tell us what advantage it is to the 
producer to have a man sell short in the market? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I think what I shall read 
will cover that. This gentleman that I refer to has discussed 
this subject so conservatively and so interestingly that I want 
to put it in the Recorp for the benefit of all my colleagues from 
the cotton-producing States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 15 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes more. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I have always been careful 
about giving advice or bestowing information and so-called 
wisdom upon my fellows and associates. I have been influenced 
by the biblical adage that “He who increases knowledge in- 
creases misery.” If you want any proof of the age-old wisdom 
of the sacred mention, take these bureaus in the Department of 
Agriculture which have helped to diffuse information to such 
an extent that the Nation is confronted with the problem of 
trying to solye the question and profitably dispose of surpluses. 
I agree with some of my colleagues that many of the suggestions 
of the Departments of Agriculture, State and Federal, have not 
entirely promoted the national welfare. I hope I may have the 
fullest attention of Members from the South who are interested 
in cotton and others who wish to do something that will be 
helpful to those who raise cotton, 

As I said before, “ Cotton is king,” almost ruined us. It is an 
old slogan, and has been so in adversity as well as in pros- 
perity. If southern farmers had followed the advice of the 
noble figure I mentioned a while ago and whom I had the honor 
to serve as secretary and put into application that sound doc- 
trine that diversity of products would be beneficial, they would 
have averted the condition where their prosperity has been so 
frequently offset by adversity. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In that address does that gentleman 
justify the practice of hedging or washing the market, or does 
he claim that the rules of the exchange should justify that 
practice? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I will explain to the gentle- 
man, or rather the letter of my friend, Walter Parker, which 
I am going to read word for word, will explain fully the whole 
matter. 

There are a number of men in the South like Mr. Parker 
and Frank B. Hayne, who is also one of the notable figures 
of the South and a friend of mine who believes in futures. 
No one who knows any of these gentlemen would ascribe their 
views to sordid motives. They have talent and ability to 
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make more money in many other fields. They are for the 
South and cotton because it is their own and scorn to give 
aught other reason why. I wanted this to get to as many as 
possible of the thoughtful men in the cotton trade who believe 
in futures, and those who do not presently believe in futures, 
not from any financial or money standpoint—because Hayne 
and these other men engaged in cotton trades would probably 
do as well in a thousand different other ways, I repeat— 
but they are men who really believe in it as an institution 
which makes for the prosperity of the South. Keep in mind, my 
friends, that it required thousands of years for nature to grow 
the big trees of California, which may be cut down in a few 
minutes, never to be restored again. “Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” The mightiest works of civilization may 
be destroyed by a ton of dynamite in the possession of a mad- 
man. Mr. Parker wrote this letter to Mr. Cross, and you will 
see that Mr. Parker has handled this matter in a conservative 
manner and from the standpoint of the gentleman he undoubt- 
edly is. 


Congressman O. H. Cross, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Cross: I have just had an opportunity to read your speech 
in the House on December 14 on cotton. 

I am a native of the South and for generations my people were cotton 
planters. My pérsonal interest is southern. 

During 12 years I wrote a daily cotton editorial for the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, and am familiar with the processes of the market. 

In a sincere desire to be helpful, may I suggest that consideration be 
given the following phases of the cotton market: 

The future contract was designed to cover all commercial grades 
produced by southern cotton farmers, Under that contract any grade 
approved for delivery by the United States Department of Agriculture 
may be delivered, according to standards prescribed by the Government, 
at current market differences above or below middling, the basie grade. 

In a perfectly balanced market no cotton would ever be delivered on 
future contracts, but all cotton would pass from producers to merchants, 
thence to consumers under specific grade contracts, all the while being 
protected from price fluctuations by future hedges. 

In the fall and winter the farmers sell heavily, Merchants buy any 
grades as offered, Many such merchants have not then sold specific 
grades to consumers for forward delivery. In order to protect them- 
Selves against price fluctuations until they can sell to consumers they 
sell hedges as they buy actual cotton. They sell such hedges across 
the future trading ring in the exchanges at New Orleans, New York, 
Chicago, Liverpool, Bremen, or Havre. 

Because of the heavy sales of spots by farmers to the merchants in 
the fall and winter, and in the absence of an equal volume of buying 
by spinners, there are more hedge contracts offered for sale than there 
are hedge buyers. Unless there then be speculative buyers—people who 
believe cotton will advance later on—there will be nobody to absorb the 
hedge selling. In that case the value of the hedge would drop until 
somebody should regard it as a bargain and buy it in. But should 
there be many speculators ready to buy in the hope of an advance, the 
hedges merchants were offering for sale would enhance in value, thus 
enabling competitive merchant buyers to pay a higher price to the 
farmer and still be safe. 

The moment a merchant has acquired the farmers’ cotton—say 100 
bales—and has sold a future hedge against it, he can go to any banker 
and borrow, say, 95 per cent of the amount he paid for that cotton. 
Bankers do not regard unbedged cotton as A-1 collateral, therefore do 
not like to loan more than 50 or 60 per cent on unhedged cotton which 
is subject to price fluctuations, 

Unless they regard values, in the light of prospective demand and 
supply, very low, spinners ofttimes delay buying their supplies until 
later in the season. Meanwhile the farmer has sold to the merchant, 
the merchant has sold hedges in the open market—to hedge buyers or 
to speculators, he does not know which, 

As spinners’ demand develops, one or both of two things happen: 
Spinners may buy future hedges against future need, ör they may 
enter into specific grade forward delivery contracts with merchants. 
In recent years the practice of buying cotton on call has developed. 
That is, a merchant who has sold a future hedge, will deliver specific 
grades and quantities to a consumer who has bought a future hedge; 
later on, at the consumer's option, he calls the price he is to pay for 
spot cotton which he may have already consumed, he being protected 
by his “long” hedge, and the merchant by his “short” hedge. For 
lack of better terms, these future contracts are called “long” and 
“short,” though there is neither a “long” nor a “short” interest 
in so far as spinner and merchant are concerned, The other end of 
these contracts in all probability will be held by speculators, the one 
expecting values to decline and the other expecting values to advance. 

Whenever a spinner sells yarn, or a weaver sells cloth for forward 
delivery, they immediately buy a future hedge, which later on they 
Sell when they buy spot cotton or a forward commitment, calling for 
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specific grades and quantities, from some supply merchant. When such 
merchant sells, he promptly buys in his future hedge. 

Many times, spinners buy specific grades and quantities for forward 
delivery long before the selling merchant shall have acquired the cotton, 
In that case the merchant promptly buys a future hedge to protect him 
against price fluctuations until he can acquire the specific grades and 
quantities he has sold to the spinner. 

In the last analysis, the speculator is carrying the speculative risk of 
price changes on actual cotton between the time it comes into sight and 
the time it passes into the full ownership of the spinner or consumer, 

When the speculator buys a future contract he opens the gate to the 
merchant to buy the farmer's cotton for cash by supplying the merchant 
with so-called short hedges. The effect is the creation of a sale for 
cotton in competition with spinners, 

When the speculator sells a future contract he opens the way for the 
spinner or consumer to buy a hedge against future need, and in that case 
is supplying selling competition for the supply merchant, 

The theory is that when spinners cause values to drop too low by not 
buying, the speculator steps in and buys in the hope of an advance, and 
that when merchants cause values to advance too much by not selling, 
speculators step in and sell in the hope of a decline, 

In the cotton market the majority of speculators are constitutional 
bulls; that is, people who always belleve cotton values are too low, and 
who supply competitive buying in the hope of an advance. 

I am yet to find many southerners who ever believe the crop will 
be as large as the estimates, These are the people who speculate by 
buying futures, thus enabling merchants to sell hedges when they buy 
the farmers’ cotton. 

The cotton market, like all other markets, is influenced by the rela- 
tive volume of buying and selling orders, 

When farmers sell heavily and spinners are not heavy buyers, a great 
deal of speculative buying is required to prevent declines. 

In recent years the Government has been issuing many reports— 
weather, crop, weevil, acreage, etc. These reports have come with 
great frequency. They are official and carry far greater infiuence than 
do private reports, Bullish private reports offset the influence of bear- 
ish private reports. But the Government reports, being official, have 
no offset. Consequently, speculators always fear these Government re- 
ports and in most cases withdraw from the market when they are 
about to appear. ‘Thus the market is frequently liquidated with conse- 
quent disturbance of the price balance, 

Speculators respond to bellef, conviction, judgment, They fear to 
match their judgment against the Government, not that they believe 
the Government infallible but because of the great influence of the 
Government. 

All speculators are not bulls, or people working for an advance, But 
any interference with the normal trend or functioning of the market 
hurts the high-price man more than it docs the low-price man. Conse- 
quently, those pending reports run out, as a rule, more bulls than bears, 
with consequent reduction of the buying force, resulting in declines 
sometimes not warranted by the relative position of supply and demand. 

There is now, and always has been, a specific grade contract. It is 
called a forward commitment, and is used between merchants and 
consumers, Practically all the cotton that moves from southern farms 
to mills in America, Europe, and China moves to those mills on a 
forward commitment, or specifie grade contract, 

The future market was designed to supply hedges for these purposes : 

To the farmer who may desire to take advantage of a high market 
for any commercial grades he may produce before he is ready to market 
his spots. i 

To the merchant who buys the miscellaneous grades the farmers 
produce, and pays cash therefor, before he has sold specific grades to 
the spinner, 

To the merchant who sells specific grades for forward delivery to 
the spinner before he has bought miscellaneous grades from the 
farmer ; 

To the spinner and weayer who sell their product for future delivery 
before a contract to take specific grades of spots has been effected with 
a supply merchant ; 

To both merchant and spinner when a contract to transfer “ call” 
cotton is effected; that is, specific grades transferred from merchant 
to spinner on which the price is to be “called” or fixed later on; 

To merchants, manufacturers, real-estate operators, contractors, bag- 
ging and tie people, and many others whose affairs may be adversely 
affected by future changes in the value and supply of cotton. Some 
of these people never buy spot cotton or the products made from 
cotton, yet- might suffer if the crop be unexpectedly small in quantity 
or unexpectedly high or low in price. By buying and selling cotton 
futures such people are, in fact, hedging their affairs and are avoiding 
speculation. 

Hedge contracts are bought and sold, shifted, eliminated, taken on 
again, many times and in many ways by many people whose sole 
purpose is to adequately and safely hedge their transactions against 
price changes. Such people do not hedge for the purpose of making 
money but for the purpose of avoiding loss, 
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hedge market is therefore not perfect, Consequently the buyers and 
sellers of hedges will change their position just as often as they feel 
they can improve their position. In the course of a season many such 
changes are effected, which in part at least accounts for the larger 
number of future transactions than spot bales. 

The same thing is true of speculators. None will hold either a 
“Jong” or a “short” future contract when he can sell or buy and 
then buy or sell some other contract which actually or seemingly 
promises him a better market position. 

The handling of spot cotton involves much physical labor, heavy 
financing, delay; there must be sampling, weighing, compressing, ship- 
ping; bills of lading must be financed ; and insurance must be provided. 
These things can not be done instantly, even though minds might meet. 

The future market, which buys and sells legally binding and enforce- 
able contracts all calling for standard grade cotton, offers an immediate 
means of purchase and sale—instant protection for merchant, manu- 
facturer, banker, and so forth—not for the transfer of specific grades 
but for the protection of the vast army of people whose pocketbooks 
are involved in the risks incident to the marketing and financing of 
billions of dollars worth of cotton. 

In a normal market, as I have pointed out, no cotton whatever is 
delivered on future contracts. Only in abnormal markets is cotton 
tendered on future contract. In a normal market hedges are either 
transferred by sale and purchase into later months or liquidated as 
specific grade contracts are entered into. 

In this connection it is well to point out that the future or hedge 
future contract calls for any commercial or Government standard grade 
the farmer produces, while the contract used between supply merchants 
and spinners for the transfer of the bales calls for specific grades. 

The fact that both the people who need specific grades and those who 
haye specific grades to sell use the any standard grade future contract 
as a hedge proves that the theory underlying that hedge is correct in 
principle. 

The basic purpose of the speculator being to carry the speculative 
risk of price changes in the hope of making a profit—that is, to supply 
hedges to spot merchants, spinners, and others—his natural tendency is 
to transfer bis interest to later months as delivery month approaches. 
Should he not do so he will be compelled to deliver cotton if he be 
„ Short“ or to receive it if he be long,“ in every case the full contract 
‘ash price being paid by the receiver, and the full market price being 
paid by the deliverer. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to tell you what the remedy is for 
whatever sickness that may exist in the market for cotton. 

But to me it seems clear that hedge trading is essential. 

That without speculative trading hedge trading will be impossible. 

That the greater the difficulties placed in the way of open, fair, specu- 
lative trading the greater will be the impulse of hedge traders to trans- 
fer their operations to Liverpool and other European markets, which are 
consumers’, not producers’, markets, with consequent detriment to the 
cotton-growing South, 

It is my opinion that the greater the number of buyers, whether they 
be speculative buyers of future contracts or merchant buyers of spots, 
the better will it be for the cotton farmer. 

It is also my opinion that the very large number of Government re- 
ports and the fear of still more regulation in the cotton market have 
driven out more speculative buyers than sellers, and have driven out 
many merchant buyers of spots. 

If I be correct in this, then it follows that the remaining buyers have 
less competition to meet and are therefore in better position to pick up 
bargains than they would be were there more buyers active in the 
market, 

I have never speculated in cotton in my life. 

These are merely my sincere thoughts expressed to you for such use 
as they may prove to you. 

About 25 years ago Germany prohibited future trading in grain with 
such disastrous results to grain producers in Germany that the law was 
quickly repealed. Were speculation in the future cotton market in the 
United States prohibited the effect would be to transfer all hedges to 
Europe, thus closing the hedge market in the United States, 

In my opinion the effect on the American cotton producer would be 
more widespread and disastrous than was the closing of the German 
grain market on German producers of wheat. 

We, of course, do not want any disaster of that kind to hit our 
cotton producers. 

Incidentally, I understand that Brazil's coffee valorization scheme, 
which had the full backing of the Government, has collapsed or is about 
to collapse. 

Very truly, 
WALTER PARKER. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has again expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. That is about the end of the 
letter and I am going to put it all in. I hope the cotton people 
particularly will be interested, because after all that is the life 
of the South. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. HALSEY. Is it always true in the cotton market that 
a hedge is an insurance against loss? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Unquestionably; and I do not 
think any enemy of so-called speculation will deny that a 
hedge is an insurance. 

Mr. HALSEY. In my experience in the grain market that 
is not true. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
always has been true. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Abkixs ]. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is not my purpose to enter into any extended discus- 
sion of the wet and dry question, but that question seems to 
bave been one of the first things to be talked about after we 
convened. 

Out in my country the people who are interested in publie 
affairs have said, Well, it looks like you have two big fights 
on hand, one on the wet and dry question and the other on the 
tariff. How is it going to come out?” On the wet and dry 
proposition I toid them that in the House at least that question 
is in about the same position as the old fellow who went out to 
shear his hog. Wool was high and after he has sheared the 
few sheep he had he thought he would shear his hogs, and 
after he finished he had no wool but a lot of noise. The so- 
called wet element makes a lot of noise but I do not think there 
are 100 votes in the House on the wet side. Yet the large 
newspapers of the country seem to have created the impres- 
sion that we are right on the verge of a very stiff fight on the 
wet and dry question; that we have not made any progress; 
that we are going back and that the country is going to the 
bow wows because of the fact that we can not enforce the 
Volstead Act and the eighteenth amendment. 

I live in a town of 60,000 people, and the people there are 
governed in their opinions by what comes to their attention, but 
when they are told that things are no different than they were 
in the old days they come back with the statement that they 
haye not seen a drunken man on the streets during the holiday 
season. I was around there during all of the holiday season 
and I did not see a drunken man. Then I read the press 
reports about the usual jollification had in the large centers 
of population during the holiday season and especially at the 
time of ushering in the New Year. It is all a matter of 
history with us as to how those occasions used to be celebrated 
in the large centers of population. We hear a lot said about 
Chicago, but let us see what the Associated Press report was 
with reference to New Year's Eve in Chicago. 


Cuicaco Has Damsr Eve Nor SINGLE Arrest Man Br 100 
AGENTS FoR LIQUOR VIOLATION 


Cutcaco, January 1 (A. P.).—Chicago salaamed to 1930 unwonted 
flourish and unprecedented whoopee. 

Plenty of noise, plenty of people, plenty of traffic remained as a 
sober. sun cast its first inquiring glance from the east to-day.. The 
weather had much to do with it, for It has been many years since 
Chicago has celebrated such an occasion under as perfect weather 
conditions. The night was mild and there was neither rain nor snow. 

Not a single arrest for liquor violation was made by the 100 
Federal agents who were scattered throughout the cabarets and night 
life centers. Police, however, made numerous arrests for drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct, and there were several shootings. 

George K. Hurlburt, assistant prohibition administrator here, tele- 
graphed Prohibition Administrator E. C. Yellowley at Washington: 
“Chicago having driest New Year's Eve in history. Everything going 
fine. No trouble.” 


I am not ready to charge that among these 100 agents there 
were not some men who would not have arrested a man if they 
had seen a violation. There is no doubt there were some 
drunks around Chicago at that time; but the fact that this 
article says not a single arrest was made by 100 agents indi- 
cates that some progress has been made, despite the charge 
that no progress is being made. You take our own city. One 
of our leading newspaper reporters was sent out to make the 
rounds of parties and dances and things of that sort which 
took place on New Year’s Eve. He writes as follows on Jan- 
uary 1 in a local daily paper: 


ConsciENTIOUS ReporTER Saw New Year IX—BUr Founp Ir INCON- 
VENIENT TO GET TO THE OFFICE TO WRITE THE STORY 


But in cotton it is true and 


Dear Boss: I covered the New Year's Eve parties like you told me 
to, but I see the society reporter wrote a story about it. 

I would have if I hadn't been late to work Wednesday morning, and 
I am just writing this note to let you know that I went around on my 
beat Tuesday night. 
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And I want to explain why I was late to work. The reason was, the 
loss of a collar button. Some one misplaced it for me after I had been 
out on that assignment, “investigating Decatur night life on New 
Year's Eve.“ By the time it was found—the collar button, you know 
the morning was getting well along. 


TOO MANY SANDWICHES 


That accomplished, I had to stop and mix up a bit of soda. Some- 
thing I ate didn’t agree with me. You know how it is when you 
have to be up late on a story and work hard at it, You meet this 
person and that and they say, “Aw, come bave a sandwich.” And 
after you've been several places in the course of an evening you are 
bound to eat any number of different things. 

I would have stayed up all night, like we do on election nights—that 
seemed the thing to do if a complete investigation were made—but 1 
was finally persuaded to go to bed. Some friends with whom I was 
comparing notes on the events of the evening said that after 4 o'clock 
things usually quiet down. If they hadn’t insisted that I go to bed, 
I would have come to the office and written the story and then 1 
would have been on hand for the day's work. 

There weren't any programs where I went—Just dancing—but there 
were lots of dancing. It seemed to me the dance floors were crowded 
and should have been bigger so we wouldn't have bumped into so many 
other dancers, 

Prohibition seemed in force, as usual. I didn’t see bottles sitting on 
the tables in any of the places I visited. And the contention that liquor 
isn't needed to make people feel good seemed justified. The crowds were 
merry everywhere. If I hadn't known that I was in the company of the 
law-abiding element of the city, I might have misjudged some of the 
merriment. But it apparently was all good, clean fun, springing from 
just a natural exuberance. 

I hope this explains everything satisfactorily. 

Buick. 


Of course, there is no doubt about somebody attending a 
drinking party, I would not be invited to one, of course, be- 
cause I do not drink. There is no doubt there were some poker 
games going on. I would not be invited to a poker game because 
I do not play poker. Gambling and bootlegging are two things 
we have always had with us, and, perhaps, will always have 
with us, but the proposition is, How are we going to proceed so 
that we can live with these conditions? Pretty respectable 
fellows play poker, even though it is against the law, and in the 
old days men bootlegged liquor, and probably always will. It 
is a question of how we can live with these things the best, 
Expressions were made out in my country as to how society was 
conducting itself during the holiday season under the present 
régime, and the expressions were to the effect that conditions 
were better than in the old days. 

As I say, statements are made to the effect that we are not 
making any progress, but I want to say to you that I think we 
are making a great deal of progress. When I left home, the last 
man I talked with was a policeman who has been on the job 
for many years. He was on the job back in the old days when 
we had saloons. I said to him, “How did you get along?” 
He said, “ Fine.“ I said, “Did you have many drunks?” And 
he said, “ No.” He said, “I was here in the old days when we 
had saloons over on Short Street, and you remember what a 
place that was in those days.” He said, “In a saloon-con- 
trolled town we would not dare arrest a man except in the last 
extremity. If he got noisy and was disturbing other people, 
then we had to arrest him, otherwise we would send him home 
to get him out of the way.” “But now,” he said, “if we do not 
arrest a man when we find him drunk, we are suspended. We 
have got to arrest every man, and as a result we do not have 
them here.” ; 

Now, we hear a great deal said about Canada. That is to be 
our ideal. The statement is made, “Let us amend our liquor 
laws like the laws they have in Canada.” 

Now, I noticed in last Sunday’s paper, the Herald-Examiner 
of Chicago, “Canada opens fight to curb drunk drivers. Onta- 
rio motor-license bureau joins with liquor-control chiefs in 
safety campaign.” 

Here is a long article concerning the matter. It bas become 
so desperate that it is now an issue in their political cam- 
paigns. I drove 12,000 miles last summer in Illinois and never 
met a drunken man on the road; not a man I was afraid of. 
No doubt there were some, but we take care of them under our 
scheme of things. 

Let us see what they say about it there. Talk about radical- 
ism; they are suggesting some of the most radical means of 
controlling the menace of the drunken driver I eyer heard of: 

Both Premier G. Howard Ferguson and Attorney General W. H. 
Price, during the recent election campaign, declared war on drunken 
drivers, admitting that they were the cause of many motor fatalities, 
and pledging the Government's determination to stamp them ont of 
existence, if possible. Ferguson has promised that every person con- 
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victed of driving a motor car while Intoxicated will be liable to lose 
his driving license for life, and the present campaign of cooperation 
between the two departments is designed to further this aim. 

OFFICIAL EXPLAINS 


In explaining why a reckless motorist might be deprived of his liquor 
permit even though he had not been under the influence of liquor at the 
time of his offense, Government officials declare that a motorist who 
drives recklessly while sober is likely to be even more dangtrous if 
under the influence of liquor. 

Similarly the motor license bureau holds that any man who is a 
heavy drinker will bear watching as a motorist even though his record 
as such is previously unblemished, 


Now, listen to this. Talk about radical steps being taken and 
what they say is necessary to curb this menace: 


Simultaneously with the Ontario government's campaign against 
tippling motorists, T. I. Church, Conservative member of Parliament 
for Toronto northwest, is calling on the Federal Government to take 
stringent steps to curb the soaring death toll by motor cars. 

Church urges that every motorist who kills a person should be tried 
on a charge of murder regardless of the circumstances of the fatality ; 
that “hit-and-run” motorists who fail to return to the scene of an 
accident should be Hable to a term of from 5 to 10 years in prison, and 
that any motorist who causes a death, even though he be absolved from 
any criminal liability, should be debarred from driving a car for from 
5 to 10 years, 


There is a situation in a country where, according to the talk 
of some people, they have ideal means of controlling the liquor 
traffic, and there a man is almost afraid to go out on the roads. 
Yet some people would try to make you believe that the Volstead 
Act or the eighteenth amendment is a failure. 

As I have said, people form their opinions from what they 
come in contact with personally, and during the last summer we 
went to a large number of picnics, fairs, and gatherings of va- 
rious kinds. We would go on the trains, or we would go in 
our cars, and there would be fiye or six thousand people there, 
and you would not see a drunken man on the grounds. I called 
attention particularly to one town in my district that used to 
have the saloon. Some fellow out in the crowd piped up and 
wanted to know about the Volstead Act. I said, “Is there any 
man in this crowd who has seen a drunken man here to-day; 
if so, raise his hand.” I said, Now, you all know that in a 
meeting of this kind in the old days when we had saloons you 
were very lucky if you escaped with less than two or three 
fights, and you probably would have your calaboose full by 
night. In those days we drove in a buggy and we had to look 
out for the drunken fellow behind us who came running his 
horse down the road, and we had to clear the track for him 
and let him go by.” 

You do not see anything of that sort now. For instance, take 
the travel on the railroad trains. You get on the trains out in 
my country and in the old days we used to give our conductors 
police power to arrest the drunken men on the trains, Coming 
out of St. Louis at one time on my way to Springfield to vote 
on à local option bill—we went dry in our country before we 
had any Volstead Act—a drunken man on the train broke the 
window light, and the conductor said: “My land, men, what- 
ever you do, you ought to put this out of business. I come out 
of St. Louis every night on this train and I have the right to 
arrest that fellow and put him off here; but if I did, some of 
his friends would perhaps bounce a rock off of my head, and 
the easiest thing is to let him ride along, put him out at his 
station, and let him go.” They were a menace to everybody on 
a train. We have now done away with all that sort of thing 
out in our country. 

I am not criticizing a man here who comes from a wet 
community, He has the right to represent his community, the 
same as I haye the right to represent mine, but when he comes 
here telling me that the condition under which he lives fits in 
with the condition under which our people live he has just got 
a pipe dream. 

Our people are very well pleased with the progress we have 
made. Of course, we know we will always have bootleggers. 
We had them back in the days when we had saloons. They 
say, “ Why this present liquor is very bad.” Yes; it does kill 
a fellow sometimes. Do you know what they used to have in 
the old days? There were bootleggers then. They did not 
call it white mule; they called it rot gut. A man would get 
some whisky to start with and then he would get some dogleg 
tobacco and some red pepper and some rainwater and he would 
make it about a three-to-one proposition. Some poor fellow 
would drink a lot of that, and I have seen how sick it would 
make a man. They would get white around the mouth, and 
every once in a while some poor fellow would die. We did 


not get much publicity about it in those days when some poor 
He could not buy the good 


fellow drank too much rot gut. 
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liquor and would buy the rot gut because it was cheaper. The 


bootleggers always sold their stuff cheaper. Those were the 
conditions we lived under in those days, but the conditions we 
are living under now are quite different, 

Of course, there are the hip-liquor fellows who go around 
to parties and get drunk now and then. There will always be 
such people, just like we will always have fellows who gamble. 
We are not going to repeal the law against gambling. We have 
to manage these things so we can live with them the most satis- 
factory to society. 

Nobody wants to see a gambling outfit running everywhere, 
yet we have some pretty good fellows who gamble. We have 
some of them in our own town and every once in a while we 
have to go out and bring in some of these people and fine them. 
We still have some bootleggers and we still have some fellows 
who go to the drinking parties no doubt. And they go out and 
arrest and punish them when the officers of the law locate them. 
We have got the bootlegger down on a level with the gambler 
and the chicken thief. We will always have them with us. 
The only question is how is society going to handle it in the 
best interest of society. We are getting along with the liquor 
question with less annoyance to the law abiding public now than 
any time in our history. [Applause.] 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, Alexander Legge is the most interesting character that 
has appeared in public life since I have been taking an interest 
in public affairs. Everyone who has watched his course agrees 
that he has both ability and courage. His homespun philosophy 
has a direct appeal. I wish he had better tools with which to 
work. I think it is a pity to have a man of his ability and his 
courage and intelligence and industry handicapped by not hav- 
ing sufficient tools. I hope he continues to make the most of 
the ones he has in hand. I am sure everyone wants to see a 
full opportunity given the Farm Board to accomplish everything 
that those who fathered the passage of the present measure 
wanted to accomplish. 

I hope also that the board, if they find it necessary, may rec- 
ommend some amendment or change that will enable them 
to do better the work that needs to be done. 

But I rose to-day for another purpose. There is a long-haired 
Congressman from Nebraska who has an innocent sort of face. 
He does not often bite, but when he does he bites like a prairie 
wolf. When he writes he writes as entertainingly and as force- 
fully as he speaks. 

On this particular subject that I am discussing he wrote an 
editorial for his own Nebraska paper, the Columbus Daily 
Telegram, which I think is worth listening to, whether you 
agree with his position or not. Therefore I am going to ask 
that the editorial be read from the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the editorial will be 
read in the gentleman’s time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COMING TO A SHOW-DOWN 


All the signs are pointing toward a fight to the death between two 
very powerful forces now in the public eye in the United States. It 
will not be a physical fight, but rather an encounter to determine 
whether or not the new presidential Farm Board is to become an in- 
strument of value to the agricultural interests or a plaything for the 
great grain exchanges and the giant gamblers in the farmers’ products. 

The gladiator who will appear for the cause of agriculture is Alex 
Legge, chairman of the presidential Farm Board. 

His chiefest opponent will be the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has long been the creature of the vast New York banking 
interests. 

Chairman Legge says the Farm Board was created for the one pur- 
pose of aiding the American farmers to get their grain and other prod- 
ucts from the farm to the ultimate consumer without the intervention 
and the profit taking of the grain exchanges and the big grain gamblers. 

Alex Legge favors the marketing of all the produce of the farm 
cooperatively. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce favors only little doses of 
cooperative marketing, warning Chairman Legge that the cooperative 
marketing by farmers must be on a small scale, not large enough to 
discriminate against “other business enterprises.” 

Chairman Legge interprets the term “other business enterprises“ to 
mean the grain exchanges and the grain gamblers. In his farmer-minded 


language of the farm Mr. Legge says that the advice of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to the Farm Board is very much like the advice 
given to Mary by her mother when she told the girl she might go down 
to the creek and have a swim, but she must not go near the water. 

. Discussing the suggestion by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
that the presidential Farm Board must move slowly in effort to have 
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the farmers market their product cooperatively, Mr. Legge plainly tells 
the meddlesome chamber of commerce that the work of enabling the 
farmers to market their crops cooperatively will go forward as fast as 
he can push the work. 

Hurrah for Alex Legge! 

He js the first man connected with the United States Government In 
recent years to stand straight up and spit in the eye of that infamous 
aggregation of capitalists masquerading as saviors of the country under 
the banner of the United States Chamber of Commerce. Hitherto the 
power of the United States Chamber of Commerce in affairs of the Fed- 
eral Government has been well nigh supreme. Many strong men have 
attempted to standin the way of the giant combinations of wealth com- 
prehended under the one banner of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and have failed miserably. 

But Alex Legge is not a coward. Neither is he without powerful 
reseurces. He practically has the Government of the United States 
behind him in this fight, The Congress has given him practically un- 
limited power to accomplish the objects for which the Farm Board was 
created. 

And naturally it is to be expected that President Hoover will stand 
behind Chairman Legge in the coming fight against those influences 
which would make the Farm Board nothing better than a Joke. I be- 
Neve President Hoover will do that very thing. I belleve he will tell 
Alex Legge in so many words to go right tosthe mat with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, or with any other evil thing which shall 
appear in his pathway toward the goal of helping the American farm- 
ers to get out of the clutches of the grain exchanges and grain gam- 
blers, and to be privileged to market their produce in their own way 
along cooperative lines. If President Hoover shall show one minute 
of weakness in backing Chairman Legge to the limit in this fight, then 
I shall expect Alex Legge to resign his post as chairman of the board 
before breakfast. He is not the type of man to be appointed to a high 
office and then obediently take orders from any source less than the 
President who appointed him. 

And that man Alex Legge is a resourceful fellow. The mighty hand 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce may impede him in the 
great work he has undertaken. Indeed, he may be temporarily thrown 
down by that mighty Influence, but he will rise again. It might be well 
right now for the United States Chamber of Commerce to recall the 
words of Milton Nobles, in the Phoenix. The enemy had held bim down 
for years, but at last he arose, and when he came back he was able to 
say to the teeth of the evil ones who had persecuted him that he was 
able to meet them— 


“With an eye as bright and an arm as strong, 
With a brain as clear and a purse as long 
As that of the man I have to grapple with.” 


The brain of Alex Legge is a clearer brain than the brain of a 
Barnes or any other angel of that evil element which has for some 
time demanded that the United States Chamber of Commerce shall have 
first voice in dictating the policies of the American Government. I 
don't know just how strong Legge’s arm may be, but certain it is that 
the Congress stands ready any day to increase the size of the purse 
already provided in behalf of the presidential Farm Board, and to make 
it long enough to enable the Farm Board to pave the way to actual co- 
operative marketing of the products of the American farmers by a 
system of their own, free from the spoliating hand of any grain exchange 
or any grain gambler. 

Epcar HOWARD. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Tiusox, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 7955, the War 
Department appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

CLAIM BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CHINA 


‘The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with accompanying papers, referred to the Connnittee on Claims: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State request- 
ing the submission to the Congress of a claim presented by the 
Government of China against the Government of the United 
States, arising out of a collision in Chinese waters on June 2, 
1927, between the United States naval vessel Bittern and a 
Chinese junk, resulting in the drowning of Chang Hsi Ying, a 
citizen of China and a member of the crew of the junk. 

I recommend that as an act of grace and without reference 
to the question of the legal liability of the United States, an 
appropriation in the amount of $500 be made to effect settle- 
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ment of this claim in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State, in which the Secretary of the Navy 


concurs, 
HERBERT Hoover. 
THe Wuite House, January 6, 1930. 
>. THE SAILING VESSEL “FRANCE” (8. DOO, NO. 62) 

The Speaker also laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Claims : 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 
regard to the remission of a fine imposed on the sailing vessel 
France, owned by the French Company of Marine and Com- 
merce by the immigration authorities on the occasion of the 
vessel's arrival at Baltimore on July 23, 1920. The fine was 
imposed because the captain of the France submitted a crew 
list in a form which failed to contain certain data required by 
section 36 of the immigration act of February 5, 1917. The 
Secretary of State is of the opinion that the failure of the 
captain to include this information was not due to any fault 
of his but was due to the fact that, when he called at the 
American consulate at Nantes and requested to be furnished 
with the copies of the regular forms, none were available, and 
he was accordingly obliged to make out his list on ordinary 
paper. The conclusion reached by the Secretary of State has 
my approval, and I recommend that the Congress authorize an 
appropriation of $530 to be paid to the French Company of 
Marine and Commerce. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


THE WHITE House, January 7, 1930. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
Mr. BELL, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 
for one week, on account of illness in family. 
SPEECH OF HON. CAMILO OSIAS AND Mk. VICENTE G. BUNUAN 


Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp a speech delivered by myself on the 1929 Rizal 
Day celebration, Chicago, III., together with a brief tribute to 
Rizal, the Filipino patriot, by Mr. V. G. Bunuan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from the Philippines asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The speeches are as follows: 

A Fitrprxo Hero’s SACRIFICIAL PATRIOTISM 


(An address deliyered on the 1929 Rizal day celebration, Chicago, III., 
by Hon. Cato Ostas, Resident Commissioner from the Philippine 
Islands to the United States) 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are gathered together to commemorate a 
day at once patriotic and sacred to the people of the Philippines. If 
it is true—and it is true—that the examples of great men remind us 
that we can make our own lives sublime, then it is eminently fitting that 
we should observe Rizal Day that we may ponder over the traits of that 
great Filipino hero’s character which make life worth living. The 
great man of every country epitomizes the best qualities of his people's 
life. 

To an extent that hardly any single hero of any country has done, 
Rizal has epitomized in his life, abundant and rich, the very best, 
highest, and noblest qualities of the people in the land which gave him 
birth. Rizal is the ideal and the idol of the Filipinos. His memory 
lives in the conscience of the people for whom he lived and died. He 
is the symbol of the sublimation of Filipino manhood. Like all the 
great of every clime and race, Rizal truly is loved, admired, and 
revered because he has shown what man can be and what a nation can 
become. 

Let us briefly pass in rapid review the eventful career of this won- 
derful man. I do not say wonderful Filipino; I say wonderful man 
because Rizal is a figure that would have towered in any land. 

Jose inherited the combined qualities of strength, sturdiness, indus- 
try, and determination of a good father and the sweetness, modesty, 
devotion, and piety of a self-sacrificing mother. The seventh to be 
born out of the wedlock of Francisco Rizal Mercado and Teodora 
Alonzo, he had the advantage that comes from the helpful companion- 
ship of brothers and sisters and playmates demonstrating a precocity 
prophetic of a great destiny. Young Rizal learned his letters on his 
mother’s knee at the early age of 3, He laid the foundation of a 
good resistant physique by his long walks in the fields in company 
with a dog for a pet. Assisted in his childhood training by his fond 


mother and loving sisters, he later was helped by a private tutor who 
found in Jose such a keen intellect and readiness to absorb knowledge 
that within a few years the pupil learned practically all that the tutor 
could teach. 

Young Rizal was then sent to Manila to further his education, 
From 1871 to 1877 he pursued his studies with unusual diligence, con- 
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vincing proof of which is found in the fact that every grade obtained 
in every subject, without exception, is excellent (sobresaliente). Records 
still extant show that upon securing his bachelor’s degree at the early 
age of 16 he captured practically all the prizes offered as a reward for 
excellence in the different subjects of study, in conduct, and in industry. 
He then took courses in philosophy and letters, in science, and in 
medicine at the ancient and venerable University of Sto. Tomas. Not 
content with the instruction obtainable from his textbooks and from 
the school, he supplemented his preparation through constant reading, 
his wide contacts, and his wise usage of his keen powers of observation. 
At about the age of 21 years he went to Europe, making copious notes 
of what he saw and experienced in that long trip. While in that old 
Continent he showed particular fondness for the arts and the sciences 
and languages. He studied Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek. He managed to 
acquire Italian and English, He had an excellent knowledge of German 
and French. He later studied Chinese and Japanese, and, of course, he 
was a master of his own Philippine language, French, and Spanish. He 
was thus a veritable polyglot. 

A linguist of but few equals, he became a novelist and a writer on 
various subjects. He was equally skilled in verse and in prose. A keen 
observer and a lover of science, he became not only a noted doctor but a 
contributor to the scientific field. A lover of beauty from his infancy he 
himself was an artist and sculptor of considerable ability. Endowed 
with an unusually logical and scientific mind, he contributed to philo- 
logical knowledge by his work on the Tagalog grammar and Malayan 
studies. He depicted scenes and recorded important events in a manner 
which would do credit to a seasoned essayist and historian, In Dapitan 
exiled he, in company with a handful of students whom he gathered 
about him, built an aqueduct which has since merited words of unquali- 
fied commendation from trained engineers. A thorough-going believer in 
reforms through the agency of peace he showed in his writings and in 
his program of life an admirable faith in the efficacy of education, for 
in very truth he possessed a very keen pedagogic instinct. Rizal was 
thus of wonderful versatility. He left his mark in practically every 
important line of human activity entitling him to a position of bonor 
among the world’s immortals, 

The one outstanding quality which I most admire in Rizal is his 
patriotism. His passionate love of country has been the guiding star 
of this wonderful man from his infancy to the hour of his death, The 
patriotism which he possessed was not of the ordinary type. It was 
not narrow; it was not selfish; it was not chauvinistie. His patriotism 
was not of the bellicose type founded upon hatred. It was rather of the 
constructive type based upon Jove. It was a patriotism which combined 
the practical and the idealistic. It was a patriotism that was sane, 
broad, tolerant, humanized, bordering on the divine. 

It was this phase of his life that multiplied him. With a clear vision 
of things that needed to be done, patriotism ‘gave Rizal the energy, the 
enthusiasm, the devotion, the persistenee, the industry, and the deter- 
mination so characteristic of the man. He prepared himself that he 
might be useful to his country. He served his country well and effec- 
tively. He worked, he suffered, he lived, he died for his country, The 
vocabulary of patriotism has been enriched because Rizal came into 
the world. 

To come in contact with Rizal was to love him; to study him was 
to admire him; to know him is to follow him. Rizal has a lesson for 
his countrymen. His life has a message to mankind. Distinguishing 
himself in many lines, he demonstrated what he was in a superlative 
degree by his sacrificial patriotism. 

The pet in a large family, he learned to value home early. Home to 
Rizal signified not only house and lot, both of which are priceless ; home 
to him was synonymous with parental love; it meant happy com- 
panionship. He knew indeed that— 


“Home's not merely four square walls, 
Home is where affection calls; 
Home’s not merely roof and room, 
Home is where the heart can bloom.” 


No wonder that in the midst of suffering in many a home because of 
the abuse and oppression to which a ruthless rule had subjected his 
countrymen he longed to help convert homes consisting not alone of a 
house and lot and material furnishings but the abode of families at work 
and at play and wherein the highest human emotions may have full 
sway. 

The pride and the loye and the devotion instilled in him in youth 
and enriched by his own experience made him ready and cheerful to 
labor and to suffer that others may live and prosper. He wanted not 
only a happy home for the Rizal family; he wanted happy homes in 
Calamba, the town of his nativity, and he wanted to see happy homes 
in Laguna, his native Province; and what he wished for his town and 
his Province he wished it for every town and city of his beloved 
country. The summit of his dreams was to see a free, prosperous, 
and happy Philippines. 

Think with me how all-absorbing love of country was to Rizal. It 
will pay all of us to know and to emulate the sacrificial patriotism 
which played such an important rôle in his life. Conscious that prog- 
ress is the rule of life, he thought even in his boyhood how his people 
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may be guided along the paths of civilization through the medium of 
education. In his early teens he wrote a poem entitled, “Por la Edu- 
cación Recibe Lustre la Patria“ (through education a country re- 
celves light). Though not perfect as a literary work, it revealed at 
the early age of 15 the tendency and the maturity of his mind. Listen 
to the first lines with which he begins such a poem: 


“La sabia educación, vital aliento 
Infunde una virtud encantadora ; 
Ella eleva la patria al alto asiento 
De la gloria inmortal, deslumbradora.” 


Here you see Rizal demonstrating his faith in wise education, that 
education which inculeates- enchanting virtue and which elevates a 
country to the high level of glorious immortality. He closes with the 
thought that education is essential to “our precious and illustrious 
country“ (nuestra cara patria ilustre), 


“Tal noble instrucción ofrece ufana 
De virtu el placer a los yivientes, 
Y ella a nuestra cara patria ilustre 
Inmortal esplendor ofrece y lustre.” 


In a literary contest held in 1879, he secured first prize through his 
now famous poem dedicated to the Filipino youth. Here again one can 
not fall to note Rizal's patriotic fervor. The thought of patria, of 
country, dominated him. His nationalistic tendencies have now become 
crystallized. Through this victory Rizal incurred the displeasure of 
many of the then ruling caste for it was hateful and unbearable to them 
to see an intelligent but despised national, giving expression to thoughts 
of patria which was not Spain but the Philippines. That poem enjoins 
youth thus: 


“Hold high the brow serene, 
O youth, where now ‘you stand; 
Let the bright sheen, 
Of your grace be seen, 
Fair hope of my fatherland!” 


This English translation is not quite as expressive and as forceful as 
the original which says: 


“ Alza tu tersa frente, 
Juventud filipina, en este dia! 
Lace resplandeciente 
Tu rica gallardia, 
Bella esperanza de la patria mia!“ 


In this poem he speaks of country lovingly and from the depths of 
his soul. How dear to him was “my fatherland” (patria mía) and 
our “fair Philippines” (Filipina gentil). 

At home or in his travels the image of his native land ever and 
always accompanied him. His people occupied his thoughts at every 
waking hour of his life, The welfare of his countrymen was ever his 
standard of judgment. He saw the good in others and he wished his 
people to possess It. He saw the bad in others and he wanted the 
Filipinos to avoid it. As he moved from country to country he was 
always comparing and contrasting. As he stood in awe and admira- 
tion before the great Niagara Falls quick as a flash his mind flew 
back to the beautiful Pagsanjan Falls of his native Province. As, his 
eyes cast a glance upon the Great Lakes of this continent he in- 
stinctively thought of Laguna de Bay over which he so many times 
sailed and along whose banks he passed so many pleasant days. When 
in London or in Madrid, in Berlin or in Paris, he thought of his own 
Manila and the greatness that she could achieve, The beautiful 
scenes which he beheld in the continent of the Old World made him 
see more clearly and more vividly the scenes of his own childhood 
under the sunny skies of the tropic isles. While he admired the pala- 
tial homes of various countries he became all the more enraptured by 
the humble homes which his mind could see so vividly though distant 
from the Philippines. The German enyironment intensified his ro- 
mantic craving to return to native strand, and the days he spent 
there reminded him of how “ Sweet are the hours in one’s own land.” 


“ Sweet are the hours in one’s own land, 
Blessed by the gracions sun above, 
Life-giving breezes sweep the strand, 
And death is softened by hands of love.” 


The sight of the flowers of Heidelberg brought to him songs of 
love in his native tongue (cantos de amor en su natal idioma), and 
moved him to pen lines of sweet poesy saturated with his burning 
love of country: 

“Td a mi patria, id, extranjeras flores, 
sembradas del viajero en el camino, 
y bajo su azul cielo, 
que guarda mis amores, 
contad del peregrino 
la fe que alienta por su patrio suelo!” 
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Note how he idolized his country which keeps his sweetest affections 
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(que guarda mis amores). A noted Spanish writer wrote accurately 
when he said of Rizal while abroad; 

“Not for a single moment did he cease to long for the Philippines, 
his beloved remote country (Ni un momento dejaba de suspirar por 
Filipinas, su amada remota patria).” 

Rizal lived at a time when the Filipino was considered inferior 
and referred to in derision as Indio. In the face of such prejudice 
by dint of industry and through demonstration of Fillpino merit, 
Rizal could hold high his brow serene. At an epoch when the foreign 
rulers despised all that was native and exalted all that was foreign, 
Rizal dignified the Filipino and things Philippine. He it was who 
gave great impetus to the task of glorifying what was good and sweet 
and beautiful in his island country. He employed his rare talent to 
teach his countrymen and the rest of the world to appreciate our 
country’s mountains and hills, its plains and valleys, its impetuous 
rivers and its streams with their crystalline waters. He deepened 
the Filipino's love for thelr forests with their everlasting verdure, the 
palms and bamboos in their exuberance, and the field of grain and 
grass forming the velvety carpet which covers the fertile plains of 
those tropical islands. He immortalized in prose and in verse the 
simple hut with the roof of “fragil nipa” (fragile nipa) and the 
“debil caña” (frail bamboo), the roses and flowers, and the quiet 
serenity one enjoys within the hearth, to which are wafted the sweet 
aroma of the breeze and the sybillant murmur of the leaves 

Rizal's life was piloted by a perfected philosophie system. He had 
a unified plan. There was a wonderful integrity of ideas, ideals, and 
principles which animated his whole existence. Underlying all these, 
one may always find the great part which his sacrificial patriotism 
played. He was a writer and he freely used his pen to expose abuse 
and oppression with a view to effecting needed reforms. Deeply pas- 
sionate for his people, he pointed out their own weaknesses and short- 
comings that they may witness a reawakening which would lead them 
to the place which nature’s law destined for them. His dedicatory 
remarks at the beginning of his Immortal Noll Me Tangere as in fact 
all his works were surcharged with this all-consuming devotion to 
bis native land. He said: 

“To My Fatherland: Recorded in the history of human sufferings 
is a cancer of so malignant a character that the least touch irritates 
it and awakens in it the sharpest pains. Thus, how many times, 
when in the midst of modern civilizations I have wished to call thee 
before me, now to accompany me in memories, now to compare thee 
with other countries, hath thy dear image presented itself showing a 
social cancer like to that other, 

“Desiring thy welfare, which is our own, and seeking the best 
treatment, I will do with thee what the ancients did with their sick, 
exposing them on the steps of the temple so that everyone who came 
to invoke the Divinity might offer them a remedy. 

“And to this end, I will strive to reproduce thy condition faithfully, 
without discriminations; I wili raise a part of the veil that covers 
the evil, sacrificing to truth everything, even vanity itself, since, as 
thy son, I am conscious that I also suffer from thy defects and 
weaknesses, 

"THE AUTHOR. 

“ Eurore, 1886.“ 

Rizal was a scientist, and he did what he could to harness science 
that it may minister in a practical and effective manner to the needs 
of his people and to the progress of the Philippines. He was an artist, 
and so he beckoned his countrymen to seek whatever things are true, 
whatsoever things are good and great and beautiful in man and nature. 
He had engineering ability, and he built and encouraged others to build, 
build securely and wisely, He was an educator, and he aroused his 
people to the necessity of fostering all those things which make for the 
enlightenment of the masses and for the ennobling of a race. He was 
a doctor, and so he devoted himself not only to cure the diseases of 
individuals but to prevent the spread of the social cancer in his country. 
At an era when it suited the ruling powers to teach the nationals to 
belittle what is theirs and to discourage love of country this great 
patriot answered in words that will live, saymg: 

“Patriotism can only be a crime in a tyrannical people, because then 
it is rapine under a beautiful name, but, however perfect humanity may 
become, patriotism will always be a virtue among oppressed peoples, 
because it will at all times mean love of justice, of liberty, of personal 
dignity.” 

Rizal was the embodiment of his own teachings. He held that that 
life is worthless which is not consecrated to a great ideal; that it is 
like a stone wasted on the wayside without forming a part of any 
edifice. Rizal consecrated himself at the altar of a patriotic ideal. 
His words, his thoughts, his acts, his very life formed a unified whole. 
No episode in his life was wasted by the wayside. It formed a part of 
the edifice which he longed to see erected in the Orient. Rizal believed 
that “a man ought to die for duty and his principles.” He enslaved 


himself to duty. He lived for his country; he suffered for his people. 
He died gladly for duty and for principle. 


1930 
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Rizal fought tyrants afflicted with the superiority complex, who con- | was shed is now the tree of our independence.” These are Guerrero’s | 
sidered the inhabitants of their dependency as mere pawns, useful | own words: 


only as they fitted in the realization of their selfish designs. He dared 
raise a voice of protest against unscrupulous rulers who looked upon 
every liberal thinker as a deadly enemy who must of necessity be 
eliminated. He risked his Hfe to save innocent persons from the ex- 
cesses of a régime out of which came a social cancer which was caus- 
ing the ills of his country. For his heroic courage, for doing his duty, 
for his love of country it was ordained from the seats of the mighty 
that Rizal was a poisonous weed which must be uprooted. A 
trumped-up charge was presented. A trial which was a mockery and 
a sham was held. And Rizal, whose only fault was his invincible 
devotion to truth, whose only guilt was his religion of doing good, and 
whose only crime was his sacrificial patriotism, was convicted, thrust to 
prison, and sentenced to die—die the heinous death meted out to a 
pernicious criminal. 

As it was decided so it was done. Rizal was taken to the dungeon 
at Fort Santiago in Manila where other martyrs of a great cause have 
suffered. There he remained awaiting his doom. His life in prison 
was not in vain. He made wise use of his hours, though they were 
numbered. It was on the evening before his execution on December 30, 
1896, that he poured forth from his soul an immortal poem, My Last 
Farewell, which portrays his spirit of sacrifical patriotism. Listen to 
the opening stanzas: 


“ Farewell, dear fatherland, clime of the sun caress’d, 
Pearl of the Orient seas, our Eden lost! 
Gladly now I go to give thee this faded life's best, 
And were it brighter, fresher, or more blest, 
Still would I give it thee, nor count the cost. 


On the field of battle, mid the frenzy of fight, 

Others have given their lives, without doubt or heed; 
The place matters not—cypress or laurel or lily white, 
Scaffold or open plain, combat or martyrdom’s plight, 

"Tis ever the same, to serve our home and country’s need.“ 


So much is lost in the translation that it would not do the author 
justice if I did not use his own words: 


“Adios, patria adorada, región del sol querida, 
Perla del mar de Oriente, nuestro perdido edén! 
A darte voy alegre, la triste, mustia vida: 
Si fuera mas brillante, mas fresca, más florida, 
También por ti la diera, la diera por tu bien. 


En campos de batalla, luchando con delirio, 
Otros te dan sus vidas, sin dudas, sin pesar, 
El sitio nada importa: cipres, laurel o lirio, 
Cadalso o campo abierto, combate o cruel martirio; 
Lo mismo es, si lo piden la patria y el hogar.” 


From beginning to end the whole poem js an ode to sacrificial 
patriotism. “ With malice toward none, with charity for all,” he bade 
farewell to bis fatherland adored and all that was sweet, dear, sacred. 
Suffering! Death! None mattered. He was brave, unafraid. He was 
serene to the end, in the face ef the supreme test, for his mission was 
finished. He felt a sense of triumph for he knew he was to go 
where there are no slaves, hangmen, or oppressors, where faith kills 
not, and where he who reigns is God.” He believed and lived the 
philosophy contained in the words with which he ends the last verse: 
“To die is to rest.” (Morir es descansar.) 

The fatal 30th of December came. Early that morn he was led 
to historic Bagumbayan and shot! 

Those responsible for Rizal's execution hailed his death with jubila- 
tion. They believed the patriot's career and life and influence had 
forever ended. 

To the Filipinos Rizal's execution was not the end. It was but the 
signal for reconsecration. To men who think, to all who hold price- 
less the eternal verities, death is not the end. 

To the Filipino poet, Apéstol, the death of Rizal, acclaimed as the 
“redeemer of an enslaved land.“ was not the end. Listen to what he 
said: 


“; Duerme en paz las sombras de la nada, 
Redentor de una patria esclavizada! 

į No llores de la tumba en el misterio 
Del español el triunfo momentáneo : 
Que si una bala destrozó tu cráneo, 
También tu idea destrozó un imperio!” 


Rizal's sacrificial patriotism is a perennial warning against imperial- 
istic rule in the Philippines ! 

In the words of Guerrero, another poet, Rizal only sleeps in peace. 
“Thou art not dead; no,” he said; “Glory is thy destiny, thy crown, 
the rays of the dawn, and thy imperishable altar is the conscience of 
thy people. No; the seed thou hast sown on the way where thy blood 
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“No has muerto, no. Tu espiritu sublime, 
que no manchó la infamia del tirano, 
en el alma del pueblo soberano 
con Igneos rasgos su entereza imprime, 


“ Palpita en nuestras auras, late y gime 
haste la entraña azul del Oceano, 
y fulgura en la frente del anciano, 
alienta al niño, a la mujer redime. 


“No has muerto, no. La gloria es tu destino; 
tu corona, los fuegos de la aurora, 
y tu inviolable altar nuestra conciencia. 


“ No! El germen que sembraste en el camino 
donde cayó tu sangre redentora, 
n es el árbol de nuestra independencia !” 


Jose Rizal, the Filipino patriot, was not born to die. The good that 
he has done lives after him. The memory of his character and his 
sacrifice is imperishable. A devotee of truth, lover of science, martyr 
to a great cause, sacrificial in his patriotism, Rizal's immortality is 
secure. He will live in the conscience of his people to the end of 
time. He will ever occupy a high place among the great heroes of 
mankind. 


KEEPING THE FAITH 


(Rizal Day address of Vicente G. Bunuan, director Philippine Press 
Bureau, delivered on December 30, 1929, at the International House, 
New York City, unđer the auspices of the Filipino organizations in 
that city) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, at this particular stage of our 
peaceful struggles for liberty when America is determined to apply her- 
self to the serious task of deciding the future of our country, there is 
no subject more fitting for sober thought on Rizal Day among a group 
of people so far removed from the land of their nativity such as those 
of us in America to-day, than Rizal’s unfaliering faith in the right 
of his country to independent existence. This faith is discoverable in 
every phase of his life work, but it reveals itself more clearly in his 
work as a poet than in any other way. On this particular subject I 
wish to address myself to-night. 

A study of his poems will reveal that Rizal, like Shelley, Keats, 
Bryant, Poe, was a great subjective poet. Delicate pathos, resigned but 
ever hopeful and always invigorated by faith, led him into the realm of 
subjectivity. It could not be otherwise. His sufferings and that of 
his race were one, and his age found in him the sincerest exponent of 
its grievances and its hopes. It was the consciousness that his people, 
unlike the peoples be had seen in his travels, could not enjoy the 
blessings of individual rights and national freedom that gave the 
evanescent tinge of sorrow to all he wrote. He was so saturated with 
the sufferings of his country that when he translated his thoughts into 
rhyme he gave expression to the sorrows of an oppressed land. But 
always his faith in his country’s birthright to freedom was ever 
present. Grief and faith, the latter tempering the former, constitute the 
dominant note of his poems. You will find them in his first poem 
when, as a student in the Ateneo de Manila, he won first prize in a con- 
test in poetry which made him at once a marked man. Note the follow- 
ing lines from this poem: 


“Hold high thy brow serene, 

O Youth where now you stand; 
Let the bright sheen = 
Of your grace be seen, 

Fair hope of my fatherland! 


Come down with pleasing light 
Of art and science to the fight, 
O Youth, and there untie 
The chains that heavy lie, 

Your spirit free to blight.” 


Hope for the fatherland—faith in the youth and in their ability to 
” untie the chains that heavy lie” was the burden of that first poem. 

From that time on, you all know what happened. Soon later, he had 
to leave the Philippines, for he became a persona non grata to the 
powers. And when he departed he had to be smuggled into a ship, his 
destination unbeknown except to the dear ones he had to leave behind. 
And now, my friends, I wish to invite your attention to the poems that 
he wrote while away in foreign lands. And particularly do I com- 
mend the thoughts embodied in these poems, for there lie the analogy in 
the situation he found himself then and our own situation in America 
to-day. 

When traveling thus in foreign lands, as we are to-day traveling our- 
selves, his thoughts were ever of his motherland. While in Germany, 
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he wrote To the Flowers of Heidelberg. Sadness and faith again is 
the combined theme of these lines: 
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“Go to my native land, go, foreign flowers, 
Sown by the traveler on his way: 
And there beneath its azure sky, 
Where all of my affections lie; 
There from the weary pilgrim say, 
What faith is his in that land of ours! 


“Go there and tell how when the dawn, 
Her early light diffusing, 
Your petals first fling open wide ; 
His steps beside chill nectar drawn, 
You see him silent by your side, 
Upon its spring perennial musing.” 


While in Switzerland, he wrote The Song of the Traveler. 
to this sorrowful strain : 


“ Like a leaf that is fallen and withered, 
Tossed by the tempest from pole unto pole; 
Thus roams the pilgrim abroad without purpose, 
Roams without love, country, or soul. 


“Pilgrim, begone! Nor return more hereafter. 

Stranger thou art in the land of thy birth; 
Others may sing of their love while rejoicing, 

Thou once again must roam o'er the earth. 


“Pilgrim, begone! Nor return hereafter. 
Dry are the tears that awhile for thee ran; 
Pilgrim, begone! And forget thy affliction, 
Loud laughs the world at the sorrows of man.” 


Hark to the sad thoughts that must have gnawed his heart when 
he penned these lines in the poem To My Muse, written while in Spain: 


“Invoked no longer is the Muse, 
The lyre is out of date; 
The poets it no longer use, 
And youth its inspiration now imbued 
With other forms and state. 


“Now must I ponder deep, 
Meditate and struggle on; 
E'en sometimes I must weep; 
For he who loves would keep 
Great pain has undergone.” 


Listen 


When he returned to the Philippines and was exiled to Dapitan, 
he wrote in his poem My Retreat the following touching -but inspiring 
lines: 


“By the spreading beach where the sands are soft and fine, 
At the foot of the mount in its mantle of green, 
I have built my hut in the pleasant grove’s confine; 
From the forest seeking peace and a calmness divine, 
Rest for the weary brain and silence to my sorrow keen, 


“That faith I keep and I hope to see shine 
The day when idea prevails over might; 
When after the fray and death's slow decline, 
Some other voice sounds, far happier than mine, 
To raise the glad song of the triumph of right.” 


Then there is his Farewell Poem, embodying, as it does, his saddest 
thoughts and expressing his supreme faith in his beloved Philippines. 
Read that wonderful piece of poetic valedictory and who is not en- 
thralled by the melancholy air of its numbers? And as pathos over- 
whelms you there surges that invigorating faith to which he so 
persistently clung even as death overtook him. Grief and hope 
aguin pervades these lines from this poem: 


“I die just when I see the dawn break, 

Through the gloom of night, to herald the day; 
And if color is lacking my blood thou shalt take, 
Pour'd out at need for thy dear sake, 

To dye with its crimson the waking ray. 


“My dreams, when life first opened to me, 
My dreams, when the hopes of youth beat high, 
Were to see they loved face, O gem of the Orient sea, 
From gloom and grief, from care and sorrow free; 
No blush on thy brow, no tear in thine eye. 


“Dream of my life, my living and burning desire, 
All hail! cries. the soul that is now to take flight; 
All hail! And sweet it is for thee to expire; 
To die for thy sake that thou may'st aspire; 
And sleep in thy bosom eternity's long night.” 


It will be of interest to foreign students that may be present in this 
hall this evening to know that Rizal's Farewell Poem has been 
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translated not only into English but also into German, French, Italian, 
and into many other European languages. It is worthy of note that 
on November 20, 1897, just the year after Rizal was executed, the 
Anthropological Society of Berlin, the president himself, Doctor 
Virchow, then the world’s foremost anthropologist, proposing his name 
for membership, paid honor and tribute to the memory of the great 
patriot in an extraordinary meeting held for that purpose. Dr. 
Ed Steler read, on that occasion, a German translation of this 
celebrated poem. 

It is also worthy of mention that in August, 1898, Dr. H. Stolpe, 
well-known Swiss scientist, after making a tour of nearly every Swiss 
city lecturing on the Philippines and Rizal, wrote a long treatise en- 
titled “ Jose Rizal,” at the end of which Rizal's “Mi Ultimo Adiós,” 
was translated into one of the Swiss languages. Perhaps many of my 
countrymen are not aware of the fact that Rizal’s Farewell Poem 
has figured prominently in our struggles for freedom during American 
sovereignty. It was mainly, if not wholly, responsible for the passage 
of the Philippine organic act of 1902, which was later succeeded by the 
Philippine autonomy act of 1916, commonly known as the Jones law. 
For days during the discussion of the bill in the House the debate was 
so bitter that there was but very slim hope for its passage. One after- 
noon Congressman Cooper, of Wisconsin, was walking along F Street 
Washington’s Broadway—and as he happened to glance at the show 
window of a book store he saw displayed at the window one of Rizal's 
novels, the Noli Me Tangere, which had just been translated into 
English. He went in and bought the book and other books relating to 
Rizal and spent the night in an inspiring study of our great patriot and 
martyr. The following day, June 19, 1902, which happened to be Rizal's 
birthday, he went to the floor of the House, which was still in the midst 
of the bitter debate. He took the floor after listening to recriminatory 
speeches by Members opposed to the bill and delivered an address so 
forceful and so convincing, climaxing it with a touching recitation of 
Rizal's Farewell Poem, that when the bill was put to vote soon after it 
won a sufficient number of yotes from the other side and the House 
passed it with Congressman Cooper playing the rôle of a hero, During 
his speech Congressman Coopur, after reading the poem and replying to 
the recriminatory speeches flung by the other side in which the Filipinos 
were painted as savages and barbarians, shouted: 

“Pirates! Barbarians! Savages! Incapable of civilization! How 
many of the civilized Caucasians, slanderers of his race, could ever be 
capable of thoughts like those which on that awful night, as he sat 
alone amidst silence unbroken save by the rustling of the black plumes 
of the death angel at his side, poured from the soul of the martyred 
dead? Who, on what soil, under what sky did tyranny ever claim a 
nobler victim? Sir, the future is not without hope for a people which, 
from the midst of such an environment, has furnished to the world 
a character so lofty and so pure as that of Jose Rizal. It has been 
said that if American institutions had done nothing else but furnish 
to the world the character of George Washington, that alone would 
entitle them to the respect of the world. So, sir, I say to all those who 
denounce the Filipinos indiscriminately as barbarians and savages, 
without possibility of a civilized future, that this despised race proved 
itself entitled to their respect and to the respect of mankind when it 
furnished to the world the character of Jose Rizal,” 

The written account of the debate of that day by the newspaper 
men present says in part: “The energetic recitation of the Farewell 
Poem was largely to account for the final victory of the bill when every- 
thing was considered as lost and doomed to death, as well as for the 
vindication of the Filipino race.” 

Thus, my friends, by the passage of that bill Rizal's faith was partly 
fulfilled and every day since has witnessed the gradual unfolding of 
that faith into reality. Faith in our country and faith in the honor 
and rectitude of the American people is the lesson that it teaches us. 

Especially at this time when the air is rent with cries of stopping 
the free entry of Philippine products info the United States, with 
America to continue enjoying that privilege in the Philippines: of ex- 
cluding the Filipinos from this country while we remain under the 
American flag and while Americans may come unrestricted to the 
Philippines; of applying the American coastwise laws to our country 
which would deprive us of even the right to own and man our own 
merchant marine; of prohibiting us from owning lands in the United 
States while urging us to liberalize our land laws for American capital, 
do we need the unfaltering faith that was Rizal's? For despite all these 
clamors I believe that America will not commit the very injustices that 
constituted her own claims for separation from the British Empire, 
Happily for us, those that are demanding any or all of these do not 
constitute the entire American people in whom our inherited faith from 
Rizal is not misplaced. The present Congress is resolved to make a 
final disposition of the Philippines. Let us hope that it shall grant us 
that independence which we so honorably and so dearly covet. For 


only through the concession of our freedom can it in honor treat us thus 
as a foreign people. 

In the meantime, my countrymen, while we wait in this far-away 
land for America to fulfill her pledge of liberty, we must do as Rizal 
did while away in foreign lands—always our thoughts should be of 
our mother country first, second, and last. s 
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Rizal would have every Filipino in America contribute, in the way 
he knows best and in the particular sphere in which he is circum- 
seribed, to the awful task that lies before us. 

He would have us recall the land we have left behind stained with 
the blood of heroes and martyrs, who armed with nothing but the 
holy cause of freedom grappled with the soldiery of a mighty empire 
and sacrificed their lives that our country might be free. 

Ile would have us remember that the Philippines are ours—ours to 
keep, and that it is our solemn duty to love it, to cherish it, to defend 
it, and even die for it if necessary. 

Rizal would ask his countrymen if in the midst of their travels from 
the Golden Gate of sunny California to the bleak coast of New Eng- 
land, lost in admiration at the vastness of this mighty land, amazed 
at her tremendous trade and commerce, stupified at the structures pierc- 
ing the skies, thrilled by the beauty of its women and the chivalry of 
its men, they have not forgotten their native land. 

He would wish to have us recall the day when we left our country 
to come to this land of opportunity. He would have us remember 
that as the ship pulled anchor and steamed off Manila Bay and as 
we cast a parting glance upon our native land silhouetted in the dis- 
tance we vowed, as he himself did vow upon leaving our country to 
travel in foreign lands, to keep her image constantly before us, with 
head erect, unblushing, and unafraid, ever remembering that while there 
are vast, vast things to learn abroad we have our own beautiful tra- 
ditions and customs, our music and songs, our ideals and aspirations, 
which have made of us a people of distinct nationality. 

And above all he would have us keep the faith, the faith of our 
fathers, the faith of those who fell during the night, for the silver 
lining in the clouds shines brightly in the distance and our promised 
freedom is not so far away. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills, a joint resolution, and a concurrent resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 846. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to con- 
vey to the State of Michigan for park purposes the Cheboygan 
Lighthouse Reservation, Mich.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1250. An act for the relief of the Charlestown Sand & Stone 
Co., of Elkton, Md.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

J. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution extending for two years the 
time within which American claimants may make application 
for payment, under the settlement of war claims act of 1928, of 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and of the Tripartite 
Claims Commission; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

S. Con. Res. 22. Concurrent resolution to print and bind addi- 
tional copies of Senate Document No. 166, Seventieth Congress, 
entitled “Interstate Commerce Act, Annotated”; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 8, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, January 8, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m. to 12 m. and 2 p. m. to 4 p. m.) 
Independent offices appropriation bill. 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Navy Department’s appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

To regulate interstate commerce by motor vehicles operating 
8 1 carriers of persons on the public highways (H. R. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider bill affecting the Federal reserve system. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the President to consolidate and coordinate gov- 
ernmental activities affecting war veterans (H. R. 6141). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 
245. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting supplemental esti- 
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mates of appropriations for the executive offices and certain 
independent establishments for fiscal year 1930, amounting to 


. $16,557,494, and drafts of proposed legislation affecting an exist- 


ing appropriation (H. Doc. No. 241), was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 6344. A 
bill to amend title 28, section 192, United States Code, in respect 
to the terms of court in the western judicial district of Vir- 
ginia; with amendment (Rept. No. 107). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1193. A 
bill for the relief of retired and transferred members of the 
Naval Reserve Force, Naval Reserve, and Marine Corps Re- 
serve; without amendment (Rept. No. 108). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1194. A 
bill to amend the naval appropriation act for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1916, relative to the appointment of pay clerks 
and acting pay clerks; without amendment (Rept. No. 109). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WHITE: Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 7405. A bill to provide for a 5-year construction 
and maintenance program for the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries; without amendment (Rept. No. 110). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DARROW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7974. A 
bill to regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 
officers of the Marine Corps, and for other purposes: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 111). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 1752. An 
act to grant extensions of time on oil and gas prospecting per- 
mits; without amendment (Rept. No. 112). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 4021. 
A bill to accept the grant by the State of Montana of concurrent 
police jurisdiction over the rights of way of the Blackfeet High- 
way, and over the rights of way of its connections with the 
Glacier National Park road system on the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation in the State of Montana; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 113). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 305) for the relief of Northern Trust Co., the 
trustee in bankruptcy of the Northwest Farmers Cooperative 
Dairy & Produce Co., a corporation, bankrupt; Committee on 
Ways and Means discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 828) for the relief of Parke, Davis & Co.; Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 524) for the relief of the I. B. Krinsky Estate 
(Inc.) and the Fidelity & Deposit Co., of Maryland ; Committee 
on Ways and Means discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 2069) for the relief of the estate of Katherine 
Heinrich (Charles Grieser and others, executors) ; Committee on 
Ways and Means discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 2849) for the relief of the Lowell Oakland Co.; 
Committee on Ways and Means discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (H. R. 3250) for the relief of Edward C. Compton; 
Committee on Banking and Currency discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (H. R. 3691) for the relief of the Citizens Home & 
Savings Co.? Committee on Ways and Means discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 4459) for the relief of the United States Bank 
of St. Louis, Mo.; Committee on Ways and Means discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 4464) for the relief of the estate of Lafayette 
Keene (Wade Keene, executor); Committee on Ways and 
Means discharged, and referred to the Committee on Claims, 
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A bill (H. R. 4622) granting a pension to Josephine Connell ; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 4775) for the relief of Oscar R. Witte; Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 4816) for the relief of Henry Stanley Wood; 
Committee on Ways and Means discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 5249) for the relief of the First National Bank 
of Elsinore, Calif.; Committee on Banking and Currency dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 6474) for the relief of Hattie Carnegie (Inc.) ; 
Committee on Ways and Means discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (H. R. 6726) for the relief of Lehde & Schoenhut; 
Committee on Ways and Means discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims, 

A bill (H. R. 7151) for the relief of Julian Simon, Ira Simon, 
and Herbert Simon, doing business as J. Simon & Sons; Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 7173) for the relief of Benjamin F, Whitney; 
Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

A bill (H. R. 7298) for the relief of Julian Simon, Ira Simon, 
and Herbert Simon, doing business as J. Simon & Sons; Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims, 

A bill (H. R. 7534) for the relief of the Brookhill Corpora- 
tion; Committee on Ways and Means discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims, 


PUBLIO BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 8129) making fleet reservists 
and retired officers and enlisted personnel, of both sexes, of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, eligible for admission to 
the hospitals of any branch of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8130) to amend paragraph 10 of section 
202 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. DENISON; A bill (H. R. 8131) for the retirement of 
employees of the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad Co., 
on the Isthmus of Panama, who are citizens of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 8132) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Arkansas, through its State highway 
department, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across St. Francis River at or near Lake City, Ark., on State 
Highway No. 18; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (by request): A bill 
(H. R. 8183) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8134) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8135) authorizing the award of campaign 
insignia to war correspondents and war artists; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 8136) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of 
the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China 
relief expedition, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8137) to amend section 2 
of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the serv- 
ice of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1913, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 8138) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921,” approved June 
5, 1920; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 8139) provid- 
ing a nautical school at the port of New Orleans, La.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8140) to provide 
for the policing of military roads leading out of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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By Mr, MORBHEAD: A bill (H. R. 8141) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Rulo, Nebr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8142) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Brownvill, Nebr.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8143) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Arkansas State Highway Commission to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Black River at or near Pocahontas; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEAVET: A bill (H. R. 8144) to provide that the 
act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. 642), shall not be con- 
strued as to debar any Chippewa Indian by blood from enroll- 
ment with the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota under the provi- 
sions of said act by reason of the absence of such Indian, or 
of the absence of the ancestor from the reservation or tribal 
territory in Minnesota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 8145) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to investigate and report to Congress 
on the desirability of the acquisition of a portion of the Menom- 
inee Indian Reservation in Wisconsin for the establishment of 
a national park to be known as Menominee National Park, com- 
bining therewith an appraisal of said property; to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 8146) to authorize 
an appropriation to provide, in the State of Kansas, additional 
hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 8147) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to erect one marker for the graves of 15 Confed- 
erate soldiers killed in action and buried in the La Fayette 
Cemetery at La Fayette, Ga., in lieu of separate markers as now 
authorized by law; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 8148) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to pay to the Joint Committee on the 
Library the sum of $1,500,000 for the purchase of the collection 
of 4,500 incunabula to be deposited in the Library of Congress 
and known as the Herbert Putnam collection of incunabula; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8149) to provide for the establishment of a 
branch home of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers in the Southern States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. HAMMER; A bill (H. R. 8150) providing for count- 
ing and allowing all service rendered as civilian employees of 
the Quartermaster Department fixing rights under retirement; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8151) to con- 
struct a public building for a post office at the city of Waurika, 
Okla. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8152) to provide for the payment of com- 
pensation to disabled World War yeterans in certain cases; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 8153) to provide armory 
facilities for the National Guard of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 2 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 8154) providing for the lease 
of oil and gas deposits in or under railroad and other rights of 
way; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 8155) to amend section 301, 
World War yeterans' act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 8156) to change the limit of 
cost for the construction of the Coast Guard Academy; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 8157) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate interstate transportation of black 
bass, and for other purposes, approved May 20, 1926”; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A 
bill (H. R. 8158) to authorize the exchange of certain land in 
Detroit, Mich., in connection with the easterly boundary line 
of the Fort Wayne Military Reservation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
8159) to authorize appropriation for construction at the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y.; Fort Lewis, 
Wash.; Fort Benning, Ga., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
8160) to authorize appropriation for construction at Fort Snell- 
ing, Minn.; and Camp Devens, Mass., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
8161) to authorize appropriation for construction of bridge at 
Fort Benning, Ga.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the Treasury Department), a bill (H. R. 
8162) to amend the act entitled “An act to repeal and reenact 
chapter 100, 1914, Public No. 108, to provide for the restora- 
tion of Fort McHenry, in the State of Maryland, and its perma- 
nent preservation as a national park and perpetual national 
memorial shrine as the birthplace of the immortal Star-Spangled 
Banner, written by Francis Scott Key, for the appropriation of 
the necessary funds, and for other purposes,” approved March 
3, 1925; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, COLTON: A bill (H. R. 8168) to facilitate the admin- 
istration of the national parks by the United States Department 
of the Interior, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 8164) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8165) to 
extend the time for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near 
Fayette City, Fayette County, Pa.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8166) to 
amend section 481, title 19, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 8167) to authorize 
the erection of a suitable statue of Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals within the Canal Zone; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
187) to create the transcontinental highway commission, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHPRSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
188) authorizing the use of tribal funds belonging to the 
Yankton Sioux Tribe of Indians in South Dakota to pay ex- 
penses and compensation of the members of the tribal business 
committee for services in connection with their pipestone claim ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 189) for 
the appointment of a member of the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BEERS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 190) to pro- 
vide for the printing with illustrations and binding in cloth of 
130,000 copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of the 
Horse; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 191) to provide for the 
printing with illustrations and binding in cloth of 130,000 
copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of Cattle; to the 
Committee on Printing. : 

By Mr. DAVILA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 192) extending 
the provisions of sections 1, 2, 6, and 7 of the act of Congress 
entitled “An act to provide for the protection of forest lands, 
for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of 
national forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote 
the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor,” to the Territory of Porto Rico; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PARKER: Resolution (H. Res. 114) to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to investigate 
the ownership and the control or capital interests in any com- 
mon carriers engaged in the transportation of persons or prop- 
erty in interstate commerce, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 8168) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Delabar; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 8169) for the relief of the Orange 
Car & Steel Co., of Orange, Tex., successor to the Southern Dry 
Dock & Ship Building Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 8170) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Mooney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8171) granting an increase of pension to 
Flora E. Collins; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 8172) to extend 
the benefits of an act entitled “An act to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” to 
William T. Roche; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8173) for the relief of Laura Lynch; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8174) granting a pension 
to Franklin Bennett, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8175) granting an increase of pension to 
Katie Mulford; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 8176) granting an increase 
of pension to Mabel Turton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8177) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Masek; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 8178) granting a medal of 
honor to William MeCool, United States Navy; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. y 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8179) granting a pension to Martin J. 
Kaplan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 8180) authoriz- 
ing the President to reappoint Capt. James Day Edgar, United 


States Army (retired), to the position and rank of captain, 


Medical Corps, in the United States Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 8181) for the relief of Arthur 
A. Dismore; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8182) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 8183) for the relief of Thomas 
J. Allen, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 8184) for the relief of Staff 
Sergt. John S. Gould; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 8185) granting an increase of 
pension to Nellie S. Kitchens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8186) granting a pension to James F. 
Dougherty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 8187) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mollie E. Greer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUTRICH: A bill (H. R. 8188) granting a pension 
to Anna M. Crooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8189) granting a pension to Jennie N. 
Yeigh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8190) granting an increase of pension to 
Georgianna Curry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 8191) granting a pension to 
Sadie A. McDaniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

+ Also, a bill (H. R. 8192) granting a pension to Jordan New- 
lon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 8193) granting an increase of 
pension to Louise Schmitthenner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8194) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisibeth Copeland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 8195) granting an increase 
of pension to Barbara Keller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R.8196) granting an increase of pension to 
Tamsen A, Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 8197) granting a pension to 
Florence J. H. Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD; A bill (H. R. 8198) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alma G. Deckert; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.8199) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Ingram; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 8200) granting a pension to 
Perry M. Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 8201) for the relief of 
John Kelley; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8202) granting a pension to George C. 
Dyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8203) granting a 
pension to Lulu M. Gray; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: A bill (H. R. 8204) granting a pension to 
Coral W. Broad; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 8205) granting a pension to 
Jennie Murch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8206) granting an increase of pension to 
Jemima H. Hollopeter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8207) granting a pension to Frankie N, 
Griffith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8208) granting an increase of pension to 
George S. Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8209) granting a pension to John B. Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8210) for the relief of John G. Mack; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 8211) granting a pension 
to James M. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 8212) granting a pension to 
Joanna B. McAllister; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 8213) granting an increase 
of pension to Samantha Turnbull; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8214) granting a pension to Elizabeth Bow- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 8215) granting an increase 
of pension to Charlotte Hawk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 8216) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Rannells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8217) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary A, Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8218) granting 
a pension to Louise Cure; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8219) 
granting a pension to Ida Doherty; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8220) to provide for examination and 
survey of the Cowlitz River from its mouth to Ostrander, 
Wash.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KADING: A bill (H. R. 8221) granting a pension 
to Eyvah D. Lammers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 8222) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 8223) for the relief 
of Anna Faceina; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 8224) to reimburse D. W. Tan- 
ner for expense of purchasing an artificial limb; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCLOSKEY: A bill (H. R. 8225) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Oliver T. Butler; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 8226) granting a pension 
to May Mandeville; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 8227) granting a pension 
to John O. Bright; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 8228) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza J. Haviland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8229) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie Morrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 8230) granting a pension to 
Albert J. Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8231) granting a pension to Joel Buell 
Shomaker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8232) granting a pension to Seward South- 
ern; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 8233) for the relief of 
Capt. Arthur S. Bell, Officers’ Reserve Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MONTET: A bill (H. R. 8284) providing for the exam- 
ination and preliminary survey of Bayou LaCarpe between 
Bayou Grand Caillou and the proposed intracoastal canal of 
Louisiana and Texas, in the State of Louisiana; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8285) granting an 
increase of pension to Minnie V. Dickins; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 8236) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret A. Witcraft; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8237) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Sager; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 8238) grant- 
ing a pension to James M. Thompson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 8239) for the relief of Drewey 
M. McCawley; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8240) granting a pension to Emma J. 
Marcille; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 8241) granting a pension to 
Gracy Manley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 8242) for the relief of 
George W. McPherson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8248) for the relief of Charles W. Sumner; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8244) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Jane Marlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8245) granting a pension to Minnie Gibson ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8246) granting a pension to Sarah Pearl 
Wheat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8247) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Brewer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8248) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Buck; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 8249) for the relief of 
H. W. Koch & Co.; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8250), for the relief of E. K. Lemont & 
Son; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 8251) granting 
an increase of pension to Nellie Stickney; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8252) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Fleming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 8253) for the relief of Ster- 
ling S. Ball; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 8254) granting 
an increase of pension to Pearl Spangler; to the Committee on 
Pensions, oor 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8255) for the 
relief of Dr. C. A. Toline; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 8256) granting a pension 
to Ella L. McDonald ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8257) for the relief of Edward Christian- 
son; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 8258) for the relief of Edward 
Tigh; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 8259) granting an increase of 
pein to Sarah Roberts; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8260) granting a 
pension to Lida Ellen Calmes; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8261) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie L. Oliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 8262) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie Lowery; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 8263) granting an increase of 
pension to Rachel Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8264) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosanna Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8265) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Shetter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8266) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Barnhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8267) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline A. Campbell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8268) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine J. Gold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8269) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Gilkey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 8270) granting a pension to 
Abram J. Coalson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8271) for the relief of Brewster Agec; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 8272) granting compensa- 
tion to Hilda Will; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 8273) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint Dr. N. C. Robey a lieutenant in the Medical 
Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8274) granting a pension to Florence M. 
Fichtl; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 8275) to authorize the 
Comptroller General of the United States to relieve James W. 
Boyer, jr., former special disbursing agent, Department of 
Commerce, in the settlement of his account; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8276) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine M. Gabriel; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8277) granting an increase of penston to 
Susan L. A. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8278) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8279) granting a pension to Loyal F. Mc- 
Keever; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8280) grant- 
ing a pension to Catherine I. Goughan; to the Committce on 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 8281) granting a pen- 
sion to Clara W. Stearns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLFENDEN: A bill (H. R. 8282) to provide for 
examination and survey of Darby River, Pa.; to the Committee 
on River and Harbors. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2457. By Mr. BEERS: Petition of citizens of Lewisburg, 
Pa., favoring passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


2458. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 33 citizens: 


of Lake View, Sac County, State of Iowa, in support of legisla- 
tion increasing pensions to Civil War veterans and to widows of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2459. Also, petition of 84 citizens of Cherokee County, State 
of Iowa, praying for the passage of the Robsion-Capper free 
public school bill, which will establish a department of public 
education, with its head a member of the President's Cabinet; 
to the Committee on Education. 

2460. Also, petition of 49 citizens of Plymouth County, Iowa, 
urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2461. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Frederick C. French 
and 33 other citizens of the fourth congressional district of 
Indiana, asking that Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 be 
taken up for consideration at an early date so the veterans 
of the Spanish War will receive the consideration justly due 
them; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2462. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition urging the passage of 
legislation to increase pensions of Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. i 

2463. Also, petition urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2464. Also, resolution urging the passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2662; to the Committee on Fensions. 

2465. Also, petition urging that Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562 be passed at this session of Congress; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2466. Also, petition urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2467. Also, petition urging the passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2468. By Mr. CHASE: Petition of Ella J. Mountz and others, 
of Clearfield County, twenty-third congressional district of 
Pennsylvania, urging that legislation be passed during the 
present session of Congress increasing the pensions of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2469. Also, petition of Mrs. W. H. Sutton and other qualified 
electors of Clearfield County, twenty-third congressional district 
of Pennsylvania, indorsed by J. Thomas Mahaffy Camp, No. 40, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Clearfield, Pa., urging legisla- 
tion during present session of Congress increasing the pensions 
of Civil War Veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2470. By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Petition of good roads 
conference at Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Roads. 

2471. Also, petition of citizens of Kimball, S. Dak., requesting 
passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2472. By Mr. CORNING: Petition signed by William Dwyer 
and other citizens of the city of Albany, N. Y., urging passage 
of House bill 2562, providing for an increase of pension to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2473. By Mr. CRAMTON; Petition of Robert Oviatt and 53 
other residents of Lapeer County, Mich., urging increase in 
pension for veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2474. Also, petition signed by William O. Bodin and 23 
other residents of St. Clair County, Mich., urging increase in 
pension for veterans of the SpanishtAmerican War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2475. Also, petition signed by Joseph Flewelling and 41 other 
residents of Port Huron, Mich., urging increase in pension for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2476. Also, petition signed by John Goetz and 77 other resi- 
dents of Port Huron, Mich., urging increase in pension for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2477. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of citizens of Schenec- 
tady, N. X., in behalf of House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 
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2478. Also, petition of residents of Schenectady, N. Y., favor- 
ing legislation to increase of pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2479. Also, petition of citizens of Fonda and Amsterdam, 
N. V., in behalf of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2480. By Mr. DOUGHTON: Petition of citizens of North 
Carolina, urging the enactment of an amendment to present law 
to extend the date of seryice-connected disability allowance to 
January 1, 1930, to allow the benefits of compensation to dis- 
abled veterans of the World War who develop active tubercu- 
losis prior to the date of January 1, 1930; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2481. By Mr. DOUTRICH: Petition signed by J. J. Milleisen 
and other residents of Mechanicsburg, Pa., urging legislation 
to increase the pensions of veterans of the Civil War and widows 
of yeterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2842. Also, petition signed by Ray C. Crow and other residents 
of Lemoyne, Pa., and vicinity, urging legislation to increase the 
pensions of veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2483. Also, petition of Rev. J. C. Forncrook and other resi- 
dents of New Cumberland, Pa., urging legislation to increase the 
pensions of veterans of the Civil War and- widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2484. Also, petition of members of Circle No, 20, Ladies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pa., urging legislation to increase the pensions of 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2485. Also, petition of members of the Harrisburg Auxiliary 
No. 7, Pennsylvania Department, Sons of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, Harrisburg, Pa., urging legislation to increase the 
pensions of veterans of the Civil War and widows uf veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2486. Also, petition of members of the J. A. Loose Camp, No. 
157, Pennsylvania Department, Sons of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, Palmyra, Pa., urging legislation to increase the pen- 
sions of veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2487. Also, petition of members of the Colonel Ellsworth 
Camp, No. 87, Pennsylvania Department, Sons of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War, Middletown, Pa., urging legislation to increase 
the pensions of veterans of the Civil War and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2488. Also, petition of members of the Capt. J. P. Brindle 
Camp, No. 50, Pennsylvania Department, Sons of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War, Carlisle, Pa., urging legislation to increase 
the pensions of veterans of the Civil War and widows of veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2489. Also, petition signed by Robert E. Cline and other resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania, urging legislation to inerease the pensions 
of veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2490. Also, petition signed by citizens of Carlisle, Pa., urg- 
ing legislation to increase the pensions of veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

2491. Also, petition signed by Samuel C. Miller, route No. 
3, Lebanon, Pa., urging the passage of House bill 2562, for the 
relief of Spanish War Veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2492. Also, petition of members of Harrisburg Camp, No. 8, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Harrisburg, Pa., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, for the relief of Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2493. Also, petition of Grant Wallace and other residents of 
Newmanstown, Pa., urging the passage of House bill 2562, for 
the relief of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2494. Also, petition of Anthony Bleichert and other residents 
of Lebanon County, Pa., urging the passage of House bill 
2562, for the relief of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2495. By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of citizens of Carthage, 
Ind., for consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to men 
who served in the forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2496. By Mr. ESTEP: Petition of Hibernian Building and 
Loan Association of Pittsburgh, Pa., recommending passage 
of Senate bill 15 and House bill 1815; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

2497. Also, petition of City Fire Fighters Union, No. 1, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., recommending passage of Senate bill 15 and 
House bill 1815; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 
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2498. Also, memorial of congregation of Beth Shalom, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., opposing any plan for changing calendar which 
pene affect fixity of the Sabbath; to the Committee on Foreign 

rs. 

2499. Also, petition by Gen. Willis J. Hulings Camp, No. 77, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Pittsburgh, Pa., indorsing 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

2500. Also, petition of Samuel English and other citizens, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., urging enactment of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2501. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Resolutions of district 
No. 4, Montana Federation of Women’s Clubs, asking for appro- 
priations for conserving and reforesting public forests, ete.; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

2502. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of 71 citizens of Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho, indorsing Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, etc. ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2503. By Mr. GAMBRILL: Petition of citizens of Baltimore, 
Mdl., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2504. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Orleans County, 
Vt., urging legislation (H. R. 2562) for the relief of veterans of 
the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2505. By Mr. HALL of Illinois: Petition signed by C. W. Me- 
Knight, of Paxton, Ill., and 81 other citizens of Paxton, Ford 
County, Ill., requesting speedy consideration and passage of bills 
providing for increased rates of pension for men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2506. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of 151 residents of Cerro 
Gordo County, Iowa, favoring House bill 2562, for increasing the 
pension of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2507. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of various citizens of Emporia, 
Kans., for consideration and passage of House bill 2562, provid- 
ing for increased rates of pension to Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2508. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of C. S. Smith and 75 other 
residents of Battle Creek, Mich., for increase of pension for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2509. Also, petition of Garrett Lauer, of Rural Free Delivery 


No. 1, Hillsdale, Mich., and 32 other residents of Hillsdale 


County, for increase of pension for Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2510. Also, petition of Clifton O. Ferguson and four others, of 
Albion, Mich., asking for increase of pension for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2511. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition submitted by Mrs. D. M. 
Mabie, of 2704 Lafayette Street, St. Joseph, Mo., signed by 
many Civil War veterans, Civil War widows, and their friends, 
urging a higher rate of pension for all Civil War survivors; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2512. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the city commission of 
Ferndale, Mich., extending their moral support to those surviv- 
ors of the period from April 21, 1898, to July 4, 1902, and urging 
the passage of legislation granting them the sum of $50 a month 
after they have reached the age of 50 years and corresponding 
increases for higher ages and disabilities; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2513. Also, petition of citizens of Ingham, Genesee, and Oak- 
land Counties, Mich., urging the enactment of House bill 2562 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 


in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 


period ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2514. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of Hubert Mueller, 637 North 
Seventh Street, East St. Louis, III., et al., urging the enactment 
of House bill 2562 in the Seventy-first Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2515. Also, petition of Gerald Curtis, 1001 Langsdon Street, 
Madison, III., et al., urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2516. By Mr. JAMES: Petition from citizens of twelfth con- 
gressional district of Michigan, asking that favorable action be 
taken on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rate of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2517. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Pierce County, Wash., favoring pending legislation 
for increase of pension to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War: to the Committee on Pensions. 

2518. By Mr. KADING: Petition signed by citizens of Beaver 
Dam, Wis., requesting immediate and favorable consideration 
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of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2519. By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Petition of the 
Somerset County Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, protesting 
against the recommendation of the Postmaster General that 
rural letter carriers be required to work eight hours per day, 
the same as other postal employees, without additional compen- 
sation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

2520. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by Edward Has- 
brouck and 71 other citizens of Centerville, Mich., requesting 
that every possible effort be used in support of pension legisla- 
tion for relief of needy Union veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2521. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition submitted by Thomas J. 
Neal, of Hunter, Carter County, Mo., signed by citizens of that 
county, urging the early consideration and passage of legislation 
in the interest of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

2522. Also, petition of citizens of Greenville, Wayne County, 
Mo., urging early consideration and passage of bills increasing 
the pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2523. Also, petition submitted by Mary Neal, of Hunter, 
Carter County, Mo., in behalf of citizens of that county, urging 
the early consideration and passage of legislation in the interest 
4 Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 

ous. 

2524. Also, petition of citizens of Washington and St. Francois 
Counties, Mo., earnestly asking for immediate consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

2525, By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Williamsport, 
Pa., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House Dill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2526. Also, petition from citizens of Clinton County, Pa., 
fayoring the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

2527. Also, petition from Sabinsville, Pa., fayoring Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2528. By Mr. KINCHELOE: Petition signed by Robert 8. 
Clark and 41 other citizens of Uniontown, Ky., for legislation to 
increase the pensions of Spanish-American War yeterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2529. By Mr. KORELL: Memorial of Uptown Portland Asso- 
ciation (Inc.), of Portland, Oreg., memorializing Congress to 
appropriate $180,000,000 for the construction of a dam, power- 
house, and locks in the Columbia River at or below the Cas- 
cades and at the most suitable points in the river above The 
Dalles for both navigation and power up to Pasco and Kenne- 
wick, near the mouth of the Snake River in Washington, in- 
cluding the Umatilla Rapids project, in accordance with the 
procedure and precedent established for similar work on the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

2530. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of Curtis Peterson and 76 other 
citizens of Burlington, Iowa, urging increased pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2531. Also, petition of George C. Woods and 77 other citizens 
of Fairfield, Iowa, urging increased pensions for Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2532. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of clover-seed growers of 
Minnesota, urging more adequate tariff protection be given the 
clover-seed industry; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2533. Also, petition of Holstein breeders of Meeker County. 
Minn., urging passage of the agricultural schedule in the tariff 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2534. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition signed by citizens of Mon- 
tello, Wis., requesting immediate consideration of House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension for veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2535. By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Petitions signed by 170 
citizens of Atkinson, Coffee, and Glynn Counties, urging passage 
of House bill 2562, granting an increase in pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2536. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of J. E. Cole and other citi- 
zens of Whitefish, Mont., favoring increased rates of pension for 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, their widows, and or- 
phans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2537. Also, petition of residents of Hingham, Mont., urging 
enactment of Senate bill 476 or House bill 2562, granting in- 
creased rates of pension for veterans of the war with Spain; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
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2538. By Mr. LEE of Texas: Petition signed by citizens of 
Richland Springs, Tex., for passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2539. By Mr. LHHLBACH: Petition of citizens of Irvington, 
N. J., in favor of increasing the pension of Spanish-American 
War veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2540. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of Mary L, Peck and other 
citizens of Muscatine, Iowa, urging the passage of pension leg- 
islation in favor of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2541. Also, petition of Milton Frack and other citizens of 
Muscatine, Iowa, urging the passage of pension legislation pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2542. Also, petition of William H. Kirwan, of Davenport, Iowa, 
urging the passage of certain bills providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2543. Also, petition of James L. Laughlin, of Iowa City, and 
other citizens, for legislation increasing the pensions of the 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2544. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of citizens of Waltham, Mass., 
urging favorable consideration of bill relating to Spanish War 
pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2545. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of 20 citizens 
of Wayne County, Ohio, favoring increase of pension for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2546. Also, petition of citizens of Stark County, Ohio, favoring 
increased pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

2547. Also, petition of 101 members of Daughters of Union 
Veterans of Civil War, in support of increased pensions for 
their fathers and mothers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2548. By Mr. McCLOSKEY: Petition of Harry Robinson and 
other residents of San Antonio, Tex., favoring the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increase of pen- 
sion to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2549. Also, petition signed by Charles F. Christopher and 60 
other residents of San Antonio, Tex., favoring the enactment of 
legislation increasing the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2550. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of J. W. McCutcheon and 
75 other citizens of Ada, Pontotoc County, Okla., urging speedy 
consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension for soldiers who served 
in the Army of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2551. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition containing the names 
of 70 voters of Franklin County, Tenn., asking consideration of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, for increase in pensions for 
the veterans’ of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2552. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of residents of Bremerton, 
Wash., and vicinity, indorsing Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, for increased pensions to Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2553. Also, petition of residents of Retsil, Wash, and 
vicinity, indorsing legislation for increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2554. By Mr. MONTAGUE: Petition of 145 citizens of the 
third congressional district of Virginia, urging the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting an increase of 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2555. By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Petition of John B. Gray- 
son and other citizens of Virginia, uring the passage of legisla- 
tion increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2556. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of 76 citizens of 
Maine, urging increased Spanish War pensions; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. . 

2557. Also, petition of 81 citizens of Somerset County, Me., 
urging increased Spanish War pensions; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


2558. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of 


citizens of the State of Rhode Island, urging passage of legisla- 
tion increasing the pensions of Spanish American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2559. By Mrs. OLDFIELD: Petition of William E. Boyer 
and others, of White County, Ark., favoring the enactment of 
additional pension legislation; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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2560. Also, petition of William H. V. Wahlquist and others, 
of Mammoth Spring, Ark., favoring the enactment of additional 
pension legislation; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2561. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of citizens from Woodruff, 
Wis., for an increase of pension to the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2562. Also, petition from a number of citizens of Superior, 
Wis., requesting an increase of pension to the veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2563. By Mr. PRALL: Petition favoring the creation of a 
national department of education with the hope that it would 
strengthen the public-school system, signed by B. S. Malsbury, 
84 Windsor Road, West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Education. 

2564. Also, petition received from citizens of Staten Island, 
N, Y., favoring the creation of a national department of educa- 
tion so it would strengthen the foundation of the public-school 
system; to the Committee on Education: 

2565. Also, petition signed by citizens of Staten Island, N. Y., 
favoring the creation of a national department of education 
with the hope that it would strengthen the public-school system ; 
to the Committee on Education, 

2566. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of residents of 
Fredonia and Dunkirk, N. Y., in behalf of House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2567. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of Mary A. Lanning 
and 61 other residents of the city of Harvard, HeHenry County, 
III., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill proposed 
by the National Tribune, granting increase of pensions to Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2568. Also, petition of Charles C. Jackson and 124 other resi- 
dents of the city of Joliet, Will County, III., urging the passage 
of the Civil War pension bill proposed by the National Tribune, 
granting increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2569. Also, petition of Albert J. Nisius and 80 other residents 
of the counties of Cook and Du Page, in the State of Illinois, 
urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase in 
pension to veterans of the Spanish-American War and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2570. Also, petition of Joseph Lestina and 64 other residents: 
of the city of Braidwood, Will County, III., urging the passage 
of House bill 2562, granting an increase in pensions to veterans 
of the Spanish-American War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2571. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Resolution signed by the 
president of the Buchanan County Farm Bureau, E. M. Wilcox, 
and the secretary, H. A. Hallett, and adopted by the Buchanan 
County Farm Bureau of Iowa, urging that the restrictions on 
the free use of corn sugar be removed; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

2572. Also, petition signed by A. J. Artus, 421 Almond Street, 
Waterloo, Black Hawk County, Iowa, and about 90 other citi- 
zens of Waterloo, Iowa, urging the passage of pending legisla- 
tion increasing the pension rates of the Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2578. Also, petition signed by A. J. Artus, 421 Almond Street, 
Waterloo, Black Hawk County, Iowa, and about 78 other citi- 
zens of Waterloo, urging the passage of pending legislation 
increasing the pensions of Spanish-American veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2574. Also, petition signed by Frank A. Proctor, Hampton, 
Iowa, and about 70 other citizens of Hampton, Iowa, urging the 
passage of pending legislation increasing the rates of pensions 
for men who served in the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2575. Also, petition signed by about 60 citizens of Hampton, 
Franklin County, Iowa, urging the passage of pending legis- 
lation increasing the rates of pensions for the men who served 
in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2576. Also, petition signed by about 50 citizens of Hampton, 
Franklin County, Iowa, urging the passage of pending legisla- 
tion increasing the rates of pensions for men who served in 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2577. Also, petition signed by about 80 citizens of Hampton, 
Franklin County, Iowa, urging the passage of pending legisla- 
tion increasing the rates of pensions for the men who served 
in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2578. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Charles Clausheide 
and others of Evansville, Ind., that Congress enact into law 
legislation Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 at the earliest 
possible date; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2579. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of W. R. Collier 
and numerous other citizens of Van Zandt County, Tex., re 
questing the passage by the Seventy-first Congress of Senate bill 
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476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2580. Also, petition of Virgil H. Doss and several other citi- 
zens of Kaufman County, Tex., requesting the passage by the 
Seventy-first Congress of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for the increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2581. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition urging the speedy con- 
sideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing increased rates of pension for Spanish War veterans, 
signed by citizens of Oconto, Wis. ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2582. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Christian County, Mo., urging increased pensions for soldiers 
of the Civil War and widows of soldiers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2583. Also, petition of citizens of Mississippi County, Mo., 
urging increased pensions for soldiers of the Spanish War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2584. Also, petition of citizens of Stoddard County, Mo., urg- 
ing increased pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2585. By Mr. SNOW: Petition of F. C. Soule, of Smyrna 
Mills, Me., and many others, urging the passage of Senate bill 
108, to prevent unfair practices in the marketing of perishable 
farm products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2586. Also, petition of Edward Johnson, of Monson, Me., and 
many others, urging the speedy passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2587. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of 100 citizens 
of Chicago, Ill, not members of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, or of any of its allied organizations, urging speedy con- 
sideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pensions to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish- 
American War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2588. Also, petition of 80 citizens of Chicago, III., not mem- 
bers of the United Spanish War Veterans, or any of its allied 
organizations, urging speedy consideration and passage of Sen- 
ate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates 
of pensions to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish-American War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

2589. Also, petition by 80 citizens of Chicago, III., not mem- 
bers of the United Spanish War Veterans, or any of its allied 
organizations, urging speedy consideration and passage of Sen- 
ate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates 
of pensions to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish-American War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2590. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
Frank Reed, D. D. Rugg, S. L. Smith, and other citizens of 
Ellensburg, Kittitas County, Wash., in support of legislation 
in behalf of Spanish War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2591. Also, petition signed by M. C. Garner, M. W. Davies, 
Levi Harley, and other citizens of Cle Elum, Kittitas County, 
Wash., in support of legislation in behalf of Spanish War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2592. Also, petition signed by Thomas Deane, Ed. Steinhilb, 
D. G. Dillon, and other citizens of Yakima County, Wash., in 
support of legislation in behalf of Spanish War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2593. Also, petition signed by T. H. Dingle, Ed Davis, Ira 
Gray, and other citizens of Dayton, Columbia County, Wash., in 
support of legislation in behalf of Spanish War veterans and 
widows of veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2594. Also, petition signed by W. LaVine, W. H. Lee, A. E. 
Glidden, and other citizens of the fourth congressional district 
of Washington, in support of legislation in behalf of Spanish 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2595. Also, petition signed by C. E. Culp, Fred T. Hofmann, 
Willis Hall, and other citizens of Ellensburg, Kittitas County, 
Wash., in support of legislation in behalf of Spanish War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2596. By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of James L. Nelson 
and other residents of Kingston, Ross County, Ohio, asking for 
legislation to increase the pension of Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2597. Also, petition of James Straley and other residents of 
Laneaster, Fairfield County, Ohio, asking for legislation to in- 
crease the pension of Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
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2598. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of citizens of Sebastian 
County, Ark., in behalf of increased pensions to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, January 8, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 


CHARLES F. BOND, RECEIVER, v. THE UNITED STATES (S. DOC. NO. 66) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a certified copy of the memorandum filed 
by the court June 10, 1929, in the cause of Charles F. Bond, 
as receiver of the partnership of Thorp & Bond, against the 
United States, Congressional No. 17635, which was referred to 
the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the en- 
rolled bill (S. 1764) to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to maintain a 
bridge across the French Broad River on the Newport-Asheville 
(N. C.) Road near the town of Del Rio, in Cocke County, 
Tenn., which had previously been signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

LOAD-LINE LEGISLATION (S. DOO. No. 65) 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a day or two ago a report was 
submitted by the Department of Commerce, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 345 of the Seventieth Congress, second session, 
relating to load-line legislation, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, but it was not ordered to be printed. 
It is an important report relating to a very important matter. 
I ask, therefore, that the report may be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be printed as a document. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. JOHNSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
West Los Angeles, Calif., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. KEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove, Bayonne, Carteret, Mantua, Hudson, and 
Bergen Counties, and other citizens, all in the State of New 
Jersey, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Whitewright, Grayson County, and of Bowie County, Tex., pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Spanish-American War veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the Young Women’s Christian Association of Hous- 
ton, Tex., favoring ratification of the proposed protocol for 
United States membership in the World Court,-which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JONES presented a resolution adopted by Local No. 359, 
Journeymen Barbers’ Union, of Centralia, Wash., favoring the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 


sions. 
He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Vancouver 


and Clark County, in the State of Washington, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. i 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. M. H. Reynolds and 
sundry other citizens of the State of Washington, praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and the widows of veterans, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on to-day, January 8, 1930, that committee presented to the 
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President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 1764) to 
grant the consent of Congress to the Highway Department of 
the State of Tennessee to maintain a bridge across the French 
Broad River on the Newport-Asheville (N. C.) Road near the 
town of Del Rio, in Cocke County, Tenn. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3012) for the erection of a Federal building at 
Colville, Wash.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3013) for the payment of the expenses of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board by the United States; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 3014) for the relief of W. G. McGee; and 

A bill (S. 3015) for the relief of W. G. McGee; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A bill (S. 3016) to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of land in South Dakota for use as camp sites or rifle 
ranges for the National Guard of said State; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3017) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 3018) authorizing an appropriation for the erection 
of a monument at Sturgis, S. Dak., in honor of Charles Nolin; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 3019) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
A. Ridgway ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3020) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie J. 
Gilman (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3021) granting an increase of pension to Joseph A. 
Libby (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 3022) granting a pension to Mary E. Bretney (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3023) granting an increase of pension to Mary F. 
Durham (with accompanying papers); and } 

A bill (S. 3024) granting an increase of pension to Armedie 
Wise (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3025) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
Parks (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (S. 8026) authorizing the General Accounting Office 
to make certain credits in the accounts of Horace Lee Wash- 
ington and Arthur B. Cooke, United States Consular Service; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3027) granting a pension to Dwight W. Cotton; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3028) authorizing the President of the United States 
to present in the name of Congress a congressional medal of 
honor to James C. Shaw; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3029) granting an increase of pension to John G. 
Hawkins; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3030) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the further development of agricultural extension work 
between the agricultural colleges in the several States receiving 
the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands 
to the several States and Territories which may provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, approved 
July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture,” approved May 22, 1928; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 3081) for the relief of James Scott; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3032) for the relief of Commander Francis James 
Cleary, United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 3033) relating to sales and contracts 
to sell in interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 3084) for the relief of W. H. Presleigh; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. : 

A bill (S. 3035) for the relief of Benjamin F. Johnson; to the 
Committee on Finance, 
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A bill (S. 3036) granting a pension to William A. Carl; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 3037) to authorize the disposal of public land clas- 
sified as temporarily or permanently unproductive on Federal 
irrigation projects; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3088) for the relief of the National Surety Co.; 

A bill (S. 3039) for the relief of the estate of George B. 
Spearin, deceased ; and 

A bill (S. 8040) for the relief of Capt. Chester G. Mayo, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 3041) to amend the act entitled “An act conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudi- 
eate, and enter judgment in any claims which the Seminole 
Indians may have against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 20, 1924, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3042) to amend the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, to permit common carriers to give free carriage or re- 
duced rates to State commissions exercising jurisdiction over 
common carriers; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3043) authorizing the establishment of a national 
hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the construction of a building therefor; 
to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 8044) to amend section 39 of title 39 of the United 
States Code; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
CARE AND OPERATION OF SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 

Mr. MOSES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 195), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules is hereby authorized to ex- 
pend from the appropriation for miscellaneous items, contingent fund 
of the Senate, fiscal year 1928, $5,000 for maintenance, miscellaneous 
items, supplies, equipment, and labor for the care and operation of the 
Senate Office Building. 


Mr. DENEEN subsequently, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was 
referred the foregoing resolution, reported it without amend- 
ment, and it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF ESPIONAGE IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. WHEELER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
196), which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 

Whereas yarious court proceedings and published investigations have 
tended to show that a large number of private detective agencies are 
obtaining large sums of money from business concerns and organizations 
by falsely representing movements among their employees by joining 
labor organizations and advocating revolutionary methods for the pur- 
pese of discrediting said labor organizations, and by manufacturing 
scares concerning radical propaganda and alleged plans for the use of 
violence in industrial conflict; and 

Whereas these agencies, and other interests connected with them, are 
detrimental to peaceful relationship between employers and employees, 
setting up a system of espionage in industry, thriving on the unrest 
and fear they create, and spreading false rumors and scares and often 
bringing about strikes in order to maintain their alleged services: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor be, and hereby 
is, empowered to conduct an inquiry into the extent of this system of 
industrial espionage in all its ramifications, and to report to the Senate 
what legislation, in the committee’s judgment, is desirable to correct 
such practices as they may find inimical to the public welfare. 


SENATE MISSISSIPPI ENGINEERING ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
197), which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

Resolved, That there be hereby established a board to be designated 
as the Senate Mississippi engineering advisory board, composed of nine 
members to be named by the President of the Senate. One member 
shall be an expert economist, chosen from names submitted by the 
Secretary of Commerce. - Two shall be members of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, selected from names submitted by the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, and the remaining six mem- 
bers shall be distinguished civilian engineers of great attainment, each 
of whom preferably shall be an expert, civil, mechanical, hydraulic, 
dredging, marine construction, lock and dam, structural steel, or 


foundation engineer, and shall be selected from names to be submitted 
by the American Engineering Council. 
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See. 2. It shall be the duty of the Senate Mississippi engineering 
advisory board (1) to investigate the feasibility of the adopted project 
of the flood control act of 1928 (Jadwin project) and the Riker overland 
seaway project, both projects as to their feasibility, their merits, and 
their demerits, including estimates of their first cost, their revenues, 
benefits to inland navigation, flood control, and drainage of the valley, 
and such other projects or plans as the board shall deem advisable, and 
(2) report their conclusions and recommendations to the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate at the earliest possible date during the present 
session of Congress, which shall embody a comprehensive plan for carry- 


ing out their recommendations, together with an approximate estimate 


of its cost and the time required to place it in effective operation; also 
about how much land will be required, together with their recommenda- 
tion as to how it should be financed and under whose direction it should 
be constructed. 

Sec. 3. The Vice President is hereby authorized to present some suit- 
able token to the members of this board to express and commemorate 
the appreciation of the Senate for their services so rendered without 
compensation, the cost of which, together with the necessary expendi- 
tures of the board and the traveling expenses of the same, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate, not to exceed $———. 


RADIO BROADCASTING LICENSES (8. DOC. NO. 64) 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, on December 11 a report was re- 
ceived by the Senate from the Radio Commission in response 
to a resolution submitted by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Sacxert] as to the manner in which the commission had carried 
out the so-called Davis amendment. That report has never been 
printed. The Interstate Commerce Committee is about to hold 
hearings in which the Radio Commission will be questioned 
about this matter. I desire to ask that the report to which I 
refer may be printed as a public document, so that we may have 
it before us. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I first 
ask that Miss Ruth Peterson, special expert on rayon from the 
Tariff Commission, be granted admission to the Chamber in 
order that she may sit at my side and that I may avail myself 
of her services during further consideration of the rayon sched- 
ule? There seems to be some question whether a woman has the 
right to be admitted to the floor. I ask unanimous consent that 
she may be admitted for the purpose stated. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, not that I have any objection, 
but the Senator made the remark that the tariff expert is a 
woman. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; and she has had some 
difficulty in obtaining entrance to the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why should she have? If the tariff experts 
can be admitted here, why should there be any exclusion on 
account of sex? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I know of no reason. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the only objection I have to the 
unanimous-consent request applying to this person. I think 
the general rule ought to be applied. If a tariff expert is en- 
titled to be here, then he or she is entitled to be here regardless 
of sex, it seems to me. If I am wrong I should like to be cor- 
rected, but the request of the Senator from Massachusetts ad- 
mits that there is a difference for that reason. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair would like to state that 
if the Senator from Massachusetts had requested the Chair to 
permit the expert to come into the Chamber because he needs 
her assistance permission would have been granted to admit 
her to the privileges of the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the formal request now made is un- 
necessary ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is unnecessary. 

Mr, NORRIS. I hope the Senator will withdraw the request. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There has been some difi- 
culty at the door about her admission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that there 
is no objection, and the expert will be admitted. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I trust that information will 
be conveyed to the doorkeeper, so that the lady may have no 
trouble about entering the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that there 
will be no trouble about it. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kean Schall 
Asburst Geo Kendrick Sheppard 
Baird Gillett Keyes Shortridge 
Bingham Glass King Simmons 
Black Glenn La Follette Smoot 
Blaine ff McCulloch Steiwer 
Blease Gould McKellar Sullivan 
Borah Greene McMaster Swanson 
Bratton Grundy MeNary Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Hale Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Norbeck Townsend 
Broussard Harrison Norris Trammell 
Capper Hastings Nye Tydings 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Copeland Hawes Overman Wagner 
Couzens Hayden Patterson Walcott 

ale Hebert hipps Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont. 

11 Howell nsdell Waterman 
Fess Johnson Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Fletcher Jones Sackett Wheeler 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I regret to announce the 
unayoidable absence of my colleague the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GoLtpssorovucH] on account of the death of his 
wife. : 

Mr. HEBERT. The senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Meroatr] is necessarily absent on account of illness. I ask 
that the announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Szurn] is necessarily detained from the 
Senate by illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the clerk may be 
directed to report the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the pending 
amendment, 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 184, line 7, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “rayon filaments” and to insert“ filaments 
of rayon or other synthetic textile, not exceeding 30 inches in 
length,” so as to read: 


Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, not exceeding 30 inches 
in length, other than waste, further known as cut fiber, staple fiber, or 
by any other name, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, probably this 
amendment and the following amendment should be treated 
together. They are both included in one clause. They deal 
with the levying of a tariff duty upon filaments of rayon or other 
synthetic textiles not exceeding 30 inches in length, To the 
definition I have no objection. It is the change in rate which 
is proposed in the second part of the paragraph which I wish 
to discuss. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the following amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. Therefore I perhaps 
should agree to have this amendment acted upon at the present 
time and deal then with the question of the change in rate which 
is proposed. I have no objection to the definition being acted 
on at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 184, line 10, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “per cent ad valorem ” and insert “cents 
per pound,” so as to read: 


Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, not exceeding 30 inches 
in length, other than waste, whether known as cut fiber, staple fiber, or 
by any other name, 20 cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that yesterday I stated I would take up 
this question with the Tariff Commission and find out whether 
we would be safe in making the rate 20 cents per pound. I 
think we all agree that it ought to be a specific rate instead of 
an ad valorem rate, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think I haye reached 
that conclusion yet. I certainly consider the specific rate of 20 
cents per pound excessive. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have no doubt, 
on account of the changes in values, that the rate could be 
safely reduced. The value of that yarn or filament to-day is a 
little over 40 cents, or about 41 or 41144 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is that it is 
51 cents a pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Not to-day. It sometimes goes as high as 60 


cents a pound, and therefore I thought it ought to be a specifie 
duty. After a discussion as to the real value, and taking into 
consideration the fact that there are sudden changes in the 
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value of the article, I had come to the conclusion that 15 cents 
a pound instead of 20 cents a pound would be really the proper 
rate, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am, of course, opposed. to 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Utah, because I think 
the present rate should not be increased. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
is the specific rate with which we are dealing now? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We are dealing now with 
paragraph 1302, which I will explain, and I shall call attention 
to the difference between this paragraph and paragraph 1301, 
in which I know the Senator from Montana is interested. 

Mr. President, the present law provides a duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem upon filaments of rayon not exceeding 30 
inches in length known as cut fiber or staple fiber. This fiber 
was until recently admitted into the country under a duty of 
10 per cent ad valorem, being treated as rayon waste, which is 
provided for in the first clause of paragraph 1302 and which 
carries a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. Upon a ruling by the 
customs court, staple fiber was transferred from the clause 
which levied a duty of 10 per cent on what was called rayon 
waste, and it was decreed to fall within the basket clause which 
provides for a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. So at the present 
time the duty is 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The House bill fixed the duty at 20 per cent ad valorem, 
while the Senate Finance Committee recommends a duty of 20 
cents per pound, the equivalent ad valorem of which is about 
49 per cent. In other words, it is proposed to increase the ad 
valorem duty upon this staple fiber from 20 per cent to 49 per 
cent. The modification of the original Senate Finance Commit- 
tee amendment to 15 cents a pound makes the equivalent ad 
valorem about 30 per cent. Am I correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it would make it about a little less than 
30 per cent according to the price; on to-day’s price it would be 
about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We onght, first of all, in 
considering this important subject—for it is of supreme im- 
portance—to remember that we are dealing with the duty upon 
a raw material which enters into a great variety of fabrics used 
by our people. It is the product from which rayon yarns are 
made, and rayon yarns, as all Senators know, are being used 
to-day in a great variety of fabrics, in the manufacture of 
hosiery, underwear, crêpes, dress goods of various kinds, velvets, 
and upholstery. 

A distinction should be made between paragraph 1301 and 
paragraph 1302. Paragraph 1301 covers filaments of rayon 
which are called deniers—that word being a term that relates to 
the weight of the flament—and are chiefly used in the making 
of a certain class of rayon yarns. Ninety-five per cent of rayon 
yarns finaliy used in the finished fabric falls under paragraph 
1301; only 5 per cent of the rayon fabrics made from rayon 
yarns fall under paragraph 1302; but the use of filaments of 
rayon covered by paragraph 1302 is growing rapidly, and the 
rayon fabrics that have been produced from the staple fiber in 
paragraph 1302 is expanding very extensively as a result of the 
processes that have been developed in making yarns of rayon 
waste and from filaments of rayon not exceeding 30 inches in 
length. 

In order that the Senate may know the difference between 
the filaments of rayon falling under paragraph 1301, I have 
brought some samples here. This sample which I hold in my 
hand [exhibiting] is composed of rayon filaments in length 
greater than 30 inches, which can at nominal cost be twisted into 
rayon yarn of any desirable twist. It is the filament of rayon 
referred to in the first clause in paragraph 1301, and carries a 
duty of 45 per cent ad valorem. 

This second sample that I hold in my hand [exhibiting] is 
rayon yarn in the singles, having four turns to the inch. It 
comes under clause 2 in paragraph 1301, and bears a duty of 45 
per cent, with a minimum specific duty of 45 cents per pound. 

Filaments of rayon not exceeding 30 inches in length con- 
stitute the staple fiber, which is the material I now hold in my 
hand [exhibiting]. At present they bear a duty of 20 per cent 
ad valorem, but the Finance Committee recommends that the 
duty be increased to 20 cents a pound, the equivalent ad valorem 
being 49 per cent based upon the prices of imports in the recent 
months. 

Upon the mere examination of the two filaments of rayon it is 
apparent that this [exhibiting] is very much superior; and it is 
cheaper to convert it into yarn than the other filament which I 
hold in my hand, and which represents the filament referred to 
in paragraph 1302. 

The sample which I now hold in my hand [exhibiting] is 
rayon waste, which is covered by the first clause of paragraph 
1302, and upon which there is now a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem, which duty is not proposed to be changed in the pend- 
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ing bill. This [exhibiting] is the filament of rayon not exceed- 
ing 30 inches in length, known as staple fiber, which now bears 
a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem, on which the committee first 
recommended a duty of 20 cents a pound, the equivalent ad 
valorem being about 49 per cent, but which the committee now 
recommends to be made dutiable at 15 cents a pound, the equiva- 
lent ad valorem of that rate being in excess of 30 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, rayon can be manufac- 
tured from very short-fiber cotton. Is not that correct? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No, sir. Cotton is used in 
manufacturing processes in connection with rayon; but the 
staple fiber has little cotton in it; the raw product, the fiber 
from which rayon yarn comes, has little cotton in it. It is 
produced by a chemical process. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusets. It is made largely from wood 
pulp. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And from cotton, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that large quantities 
of cotton linters, which are short-fiber cotton 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very short-fiber cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Go into the production of rayon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Cotton linters are used to 
some extent, but the chief raw product of this staple fiber, as I 
understand, is wood. Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I think the Senator is not correct 
about that. I think the chief component material is short-fiber 
cotton, known commonly in my section of the country as linters. 
Such short-fiber cotton is produced in many places throughout 
the world, and so the foreign short-fiber cotton peculiarly comes 
into competition with American short-fiber cotton or linters. It 
seems to me for that reason there ought to be a distinction made 
in fixing the tariff rate as between a highly competitive product 
of this kind and other products when it comes to putting a 
tariff on raw cotton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me read at this point a 
definition of rayon: 


Rayon is a synthetic fiber produced by technical processes from some 
form of plant cellulose, usually wood pulp, but also cotton linters. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have samples here and I can 
show the Senator exactly what the difference is, This [exhibit- 
ing] is a sample made from wood pulp or from spruce. It 
represents the first step in the manufacture of rayon. Here 
[exhibiting] is a sample made from linters, which is just as 
good, just as strong, and I was going to say it has a somewhat 
evener surface, but that does not make any difference at all 
when it comes to making the fiber. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know that cotton linters are now very 
largely used in the manufacture of rayon. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think in the first instance the rayon was 
manufactured altogether from wood fiber. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; that is my impression. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Recently, however, those engaged in the 
production of rayon have begun to use cotton linters. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But linters are not used to the same degree 
and extent now as is wood pulp. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I had supposed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the use of cotton is progressing, and 
the cotton producers of the South feel that in the course of time 
the short-staple cotton, known as lint, will largely supplant the 
use of wood pulp in the manufacture of rayon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that is quite possible. 
Continuing the definition of rayon, I read as follows: 

These vegetable fibers are treated chemically until dissolved into a 
viscous solution resembling the glandular secretions of the silk worm. 
This viscous solution is then forced through minute capillary tubes, 
corresponding to the spinnerets of the silkworm, in what is known in 
this trade as the “nozzle.” The long continuous filaments as they 


emerge from the tiny apertures of this “nozzle” are solidified either 
by a process of evaporation or by being plunged into a fixing bath. 


Rayon yarn is also used extensively with cotton in making 
cloth that is called rayon cloth, but that is largely composed 
of cotton. The sample which I hold in my hand is a piece of 
so-called rayon used for draperies. There is very little rayon 
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yarn in it. It is almost entirely cotton; but the little rayon 
that is used gives it a finish and appearance and a luster that 
has made it a very popular product, and it has done much to 
uphold and increase the cotton-yarn business of the country. 
The discovery and the use of rayon has done yery much to help 
the development of the declining cotton industry. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The particular matter that I wish to call 
to the attention of the Senator and the Senate is that enormous 
quantities of short-fibered cotton, commonly called linters in the 
South—at any rate, in the part of the South that I come from— 
are being used in the manufacture of rayon. That short-fibered 
cotton is raised all oyer the world; and while it is possible that 
a tariff on the very long-staple cotton might have some effect, 
from the practical standpoint a tariff can be made effective 
only on this very short-fibered cotton; and it seems to me that 
a competitive rate would be a proper rate to be placed on this 
particular kind of material. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKeEtxar] is a little bit confused as to the use of cotton in the 
manufacture of rayon and as to the use of linters of cotton in 
the manufacture of the raw material out of which rayon is 
manufactured. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will pardon me just a 
minute, I will explain all I know about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me finish, please, and then I shall be 
glad to have the Senator do so. 

The piece of cloth which the Senator from Massachusetts 
exhibited a while ago contains probably one-half cotton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. More than that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. More than that, probably. That is the short- 
staple cotton that we grow in the South very largely. The 
Senator is not talking about that now, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Not at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is talking about the materials 
that enter into the manufacture of the material out of which 
rayon yarns are made, and in the manufacture of that material 
only the linter cotton is used. So that cotton is used twice— 
first, the linter is used in providing the raw material; secondly, 
the short-staple cotton is used and mixed with the rayon in the 
manufacture of the product itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is wrong about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
just a minute 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from North Carolina also, All I know about it is this: 

Some time ago I went to one of these marvelous mills in my 
own State, and they showed me about the mill. They make a 
liquid out of this cotton. It is the most remarkable thing in 
the world. They reduce it to a liquid, and then squirt it 
through machines that they say are so patterned that it comes 
out a liquid fiber somewhat after the manner of the cocoon; 
and then that becomes a fiber again, after being reduced to a 
liquid form, and the rayon is produced in that way. 

That is what they explained to me. Whether I am right or 
wrong about it I will leave to them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Tennessee is talking about paragraph 1301. The subject 
matter now before us in paragraph 1302 is made only in one 
plant in this country, and that is a plant at Buffalo, owned, I 
believe, by the Du Pont Co. The Senator is talking about para- 
graph 1301, which covers 95 per cent of the filaments of rayon 
used in the rayon business, 

Let me give the Senator those figures. 

In 1929 there was produced in this country about 125,000,000 
pounds of denier rayon yarn more than 30 inches in length, 
which is the yarn specified in paragraph 1301. There was im- 
ported something over 12,000,000 pounds, making a total of 
about 187,000,000 pounds of denier rayon yarn used in this 
country. 

The domestic production of spun rayon yarn, which is made 
from the staple fiber mentioned in paragraph 1302, which we 
are dealing with now, is something over 1,000,000 pounds only, 
as against 125,000,000 pounds of the filaments of rayon referred 
to in paragraph 1301. 

Of the 1,000,000 pounds of staple fiber in paragraph 1302, 


I yield for a moment to the 
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pne is produced in this country by the one company to which 
refer, 

So we must keep in mind the distinction between the two 
filaments of rayon. As I said in the beginning, we are dealing 
only with 5 per cent of the rayon yarn that is produced in this 
country, Ninety-five per cent falls under paragraph 1301, 
and that is why the Senator from Georgia yesterday was solici- 
tous about the change in the rate in that paragraph, because he 
appreciated that it was the raw material for the larger part 
of the rayon-manufacturing business. 

1 75 McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts further yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I will; but I suggest 
that the Senator let me proceed after this question is asked, 
and it will save a good many of these interruptions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly; after this I will not interrupt 
the Senator any more. I just want to make a statement. It is 
not a question. 

The rayon business is substantially only in its infancy in 
this country. It will greatly increase and enlarge. There is no 
doubt in the world about that. It is just beginning. The rayon 
business affords a better market for raw cotton. It will neces- 
sarily add to the uses of raw cotton. It is certain to make the 
demand for raw cotton greater; and as we have all pledged 
ourselves to do something for the farmer, I think the cotton 
farmer ought to be included, and there is not a much better 
way to help the cotton farmer than this. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; but after the question 
is asked I hope I may be permitted to proceed. As these ques- 
tions come, Senators leave the floor and do not have a chance 
to have a constructive, detailed presentation of the case under 
the pending amendment made here. I yield to the Senator; but 
I hope I may be permitted to proceed then to outline this matter 
in detail. It will obviate a good many of these questions; and 
then I will answer later as to any matter that may have been 
overlooked. I have not started yet to make my argument. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was just going to suggest to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that I thought it was rather far-fetched to 
say that the tariff upon rayon is helping the American farmer 
very much, in view of the profits that have been made by the 
Viscose Co. and the Du Ponts in the last few years; and to say 
that it is an infant industry also seems ridiculous. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the staple 
fiber in this amendment we are dealing with is produced by one 
domestic company only, and that is the Du Pont Co. It is a 
small part of their business. They are producing only between 
400,000 and 500,000 pounds. This class of filament of rayon 
came into existence less than four years ago; yet the general 
rayon business and the filaments of rayon referred to in para- 
graph 1301 have been in process of development since 1909. 

We are dealing with a new staple fiber in the rayon business 
that is of comparatively insignificant proportions to the larger 
rayon business; but it is important because it is growing and 
developing, and because it is cheaper than the filaments of rayon 
referred to in paragraph 1301, and is giving the American pub- 
lie, at a much lower price, rayon fabrics of all classes and of 
all kinds, many of them not being produced from the filaments 
of rayon included in paragraph 1301. 

There is no dispute about these facts. The domestic produc- 
tion of staple fibers that we are considering under paragraph 
1302 is produced by one company in America, with a plant at 
Buffalo; and they produce about half a million pounds. It was 
discovered that there was being produced in Germany a rayon 
staple fiber that was superior to the domestic staple fiber; and a 
company in this country proceeded to purchase this staple fiber 
from the German producers. They found it to be superior in 
fineness, in luster, in textile strength, and in smoothness to the 
domestic product. The result of their venture in the importa- 
tion from Germany of this staple fiber was that the business 
of making yarn from this fiber grew in three years from 
100,000 pounds to 500,000 pounds; so that the raw material—if 
I may use that expression—with which we are dealing in this 
paragraph is now imported into this country in double the 
volume that the domestic company produces. Why? Because 
it was finer, because it is superior to the domestically produced 
staple fiber. 

It is only fair to say that the domestically produced staple 
fiber has improved; that it is not as coarse as it was three 
years ago; that the competition from Germany of a fiber which 


800,000 pounds is imported into this country and galy 400,000 ' is so superior has apparently spurred on the domestic industry 
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to improve steadily and constantly the nature of its staple 
nber; but the fact still remains that the importations are about 
double the amount of staple fiber produced here by the domestic 
fiber manufacturer. R 

The manufacturing company producing the domestic-staple 
fiber has some competition from Italy in the class of fiber it 
produces. There are some imports from Italy which compete 
with the staple fiber produced domestically, but they are incon- 
sequential. 

The manufacturing concern which uses the imported staple 
fiber and converts it into yarn says it is not in competition with 
the domestic, that its fiber is of a different grade, is superior, 
and has qualities which the domestic fiber does not contain. 
These concerns present as the evidence in proof of this the fact 
that their importations have grown by leaps and bounds to 
800,000 pounds, and they predict that within a year or two the 
imports of this fiber will amount to 2,000,000 pounds. 

I inquire, why can we not produce in the United States a 
staple fiber the equal of the German? The answer is that the 
Germans possess a secret process, a patented process, which is 
not known or used in this country by the domestic producer. 
It is possible that the improvement which the domestic manu- 
facturer has already made will continue, and a time may come 
when an American industry may be able to put upon the mar- 
ket a staple fiber the equal of the German, 

Mark this point, these two domestic industries, the one using 
the imported staple fiber and converting it into the yarn, the 
other making the staple fiber in its plant here, are said not to 
be in competition; it is said that one produces a coarser yarn 
when the staple fiber is converted into yarn, and that the other 
produces a finer. In fact, the evidence before me is that the 
domestic staple fiber is chiefly used for rugs, that it can not 
yet be used successfully for hosiery, for crépes, for velvets, or 
for underwear comparably to that made from the imported. 
If that is true, if we are not dealing with a staple fiber im- 
ported into this country that competes with the domestic, and 
if we proceed, by raising the tariff duty, to increase the duty 
so as to keep out of this country, by a rate that amounts to 
an embargo, the imported German fiber, what will be the result? 
First of all, the manufacturing plants in this country which 
use the yarn made from the 800,000 pounds of imported rayon 
staple fiber must go out of business, because the domestic pro- 
duction is only half that now. They can not obtain their needed 
supply. Secondly, our American people will be deprived of the 
use of hosiery, underwear, and other fabrics of the finer grades, 
which, it is claimed, the domestic fiber does not permit to be 
developed to a commercial extent. 

The price of this imported staple fiber is now about 51 cents 
a pound. The duty of 20 per cent is about 10 cents, so that the 
cost of the imported fiber is about 60 cents. The domestic fiber 
is, I am informed, somewhat cheaper than that, so that there 
is not competition from the standpoint of price. Because of 
the superior quality of the yarn that comes from the secret 
process which the Germans maintain in the making of their 
staple fiber, the manufacturing rayon fabric industries are will- 
ing to pay the additional price. 

If this duty as proposed by the committee is levied, the Amer- 
ican plant using the imported staple fiber competing with the 
domestic plant will immediately have charged against it $80,000 
upon the imports of this year. With the importations 800,000 
pounds, a 10 per cent per pound increase in the tariff would 
mean $80,000. If the business increases as it is rapidly increas- 
ing, so that within a year or two the importations amount 
to 2,000,000 pounds, the domestic company importing staple and 
making yarn from it will have an additional burden of $200,000. 
It is estimated that if this tax is levied, the increase in the 
price of hosiery, of underwear, of crépe, of dress goods made 
from the yarns of the imported fiber will be as high as 20 to 25 
per cent. 

Thus far I have been talking about the staple fiber and about 
two concerns, one the domestic concern manufacturing a staple 
fiber, and an American concern importing staple fiber and mak- 
ing the yarn, and they, in turn, selling it to American industries 
that use this yarn in manufacturing numerous rayon fabrics. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In just a moment. The Ameri- 
can concern using the imported staple fiber has called its yarn 
by the trade name of “sase.” That yarn is being sold in this 
country to 1,500 manufacturing establishments which make all 
kinds of rayon fabrics. Therefore, if this increased duty is 
levied, it will first mean an increased cost to the domestic con- 
cern converting the imported staple fiber into yarn, and that 
cost will be passed all along the line to the 1,500 other manu- 
facturing concerns, and will finally be paid by the consumers. 
I yield now to the Senator from Delaware. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Will the Senator tell us the name of the 
importer and the location of his manufacturing plant? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The name of the importer is 
the Fitchburg Yarn Co. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Located where? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Located in Massachusetts. I 
will state, because I judge the Senator wants to draw some 
inference from that which is not justified, that there has been 
established in New Bedford, Mass—and some pressure has been 
brought to bear upon me to favor this increased rate—a plant 
which intends to produce a staple fiber equal to the imported 
staple fiber. I think that plant has just commenced to operate, 
and it is very enthusiastic about the possibility of developing 
a staple fiber equally as good as the imported. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 1 want to repeat that I have 
considered in this connection the prospect of the development 
of the staple fiber industry in my own State, at New Bedford, 
Mass. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I did not intend to infer anything by asking 
the question, but the Senator has constantly referred to there 
being but one concern in this country that was interested in 
making an article that could be in any way considered in com- 
petition with the other, naming the Du Ponts all the time, and 
I thought it was but fair that we might know the name of the 
other corporation that was interested in this tariff as well as 
the Du Ponts. 

I might add this, at the same time. The Senator has referred 
to the great pressure brought to bear on him with reference to 
this matter, and I want to suggest to him that neither my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. TOWNSEND], 
nor myself have ever been approached upon this subject. This 
is the first time that either of us knew that the Du Pont Co. 
had a rayon plant there, or that they were in any way to be 
considered interested in this matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will add to 
what the Senator has said that there is no official record any- 
where of any opposition by the one domestic plant producing 
this staple fiber, no official opposition, but I can not understand, 
if the one domestic plant producing staple fiber is not opposed, 
or is satisfied with the present law, what actuated the Finance 
Committee to recommend an increase that would be of benefit 
if to anybody, to the one domestic manufacturer of the staple 
fiber. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
further observation? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I assume that it is upon the general princi- 
ple that when the manufacture of an article in Germany or 
some other country is increasing so rapidly as the Senator's 
statement shows the manufacture of this article is increasing, 
the Senate Finance Committee felt the necessity of doing some- 
thing to protect the domestic industry. That, I say, is probably 
the reason, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I had never supposed before that we extended 
these extraordinary privileges, if this be an extraordinary privi- 
lege, upon the individuality of the manufacturer. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Neither had I. 

Mr. GLASS. The mention of the Du Ponts does not frighten 
me, and should not frighten the consumer of its products. What 
does the consumer care as to who gets the usufruct of our legis- 
lation here, whether it be Du Pont or a manufacturer of some 
other name? I do not think the problem should be prejudiced 
by dragging in the Du Ponts. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I hope it will not be. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator that 
it is not a question of what particular company is importing or 
what particular company is manufacturing this staple fiber, but 
certainly the company that will benefit by this increased duty 
will be the present domestic manufacturer, which happens to be 
the Du Pont Co, The consumers’ rights should be also con- 
sidered, and from the standpoint of the consumer this duty 
should not be increased without good reason. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of. Massachusetts. I yield, 


Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the suggestion made that the 
particular beneficiary may be immaterial, but I would like to 
suggest that while we are talking about the beneficiaries, this 
individual corporation or that individual corporation, we should 


not forget the fellow who pays the bill, 
not forget him. 

Mr. GLASS. We always forget him. 

Mr. NORRIS. The consumer, who is to put up the money, 
and who is not represented, as a rule, in the hearings before the 
yarious congressional committees. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the interrup- 
tions suggest very properly that we should consider more the 
consequences of the increased tariff duties to the consumers 
than to the companies which are interested in the first instance, 
one being the domestic producer of staple fiber and the other 
being the importer. That is why I called attention to the 
fact that there are 1,500 manufacturing plants in this country 
producing finished rayon in hosiery, underwear, and fabrics of 
various kinds, all of which have the yarn which they use in- 
creased in price to them if this duty is levied upon the imported 
staple fiber, and that the manufactured rayon fabrics of these 
concerns will be increased in price to the consumer, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KING. It is not perhaps quite pertinent to the matter 
being discussed, but based upon statements which I haye heard 
from Senators on the floor, I wish to inquire whether it is a 
fact that a large proportion of the rayon business in the United 
States is owned by foreign capital and whether the German 
process to which the Senator has referred is not now being em- 
ployed in the United States by the foreigners who are inter- 
ested in the production of rayon products in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The staple fiber to which I 
have referred is not produced in this country. The domestic 
company which imports it claims to have tried to use a domestic 
fiber but has not been successful. I will read to the Senator a 
statement from the Fitchburg Yarn Co. with respect to their 
opinion of the domestically made staple fiber: 


During the years 1926 and 1927 we were using a raw product 
manufactured by an American producer, The results, after much ex- 
perimenting, were negative due entirely to the inferior quality of the 
raw material which is still very much inferior to the vistra product, 
the imported product. The product made by the American producer 
could only be purchased on a small scale, approximately 100 to 500 
pounds a week. 


In other words, the importing company and the yarn users 
making the various fabrics can not get this staple fiber in this 
country anyway. The production here is only 500,000 pounds. 
The importation is 800,000 pounds, If we put an embargo to- 
morrow upon the imports, then overnight the domestic man, 
assuming the staple fiber were equal to the imported, would 
have to expand tremendously to increase his output so as to 
take care of the manufacturing establishments now using the 
yarns made from the imported staple fiber. 

The Fitchburg Co. say further: 


Another American source of supply offered a raw product, about six 
months ago, and the Fitchburg Yarn Co. was willing to cooperate to 
the fullest extent to improve the quality of this staple. Up to the 
present time the Fitchburg Yarn Co, has been unable to purchase even 
1 pound from this producer. 

A product under the name of celstra, manufactured in Italy, was 
submitted but shows inferlor qualities as compared to vistra. 

Another raw material known as spinnstro, manufactured in Ger- 
many, was also submitted, but was lacking in quality. 


That is another German product manufactured in Germany, 
but is inferior to the imported fiber made by the secret process 
heretofore referred to. 


Vistra material produced in Germany by the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
is of an entirely different quality as far as luster, softness, strength, 
and physical structure for spinning are concerned. Vistra is a specially 
manufactured product under a different manufacturing process, the 
patents for which have been applied for in the United States. 


The Fitchburg Yarn Co. anticipate that in 1930 the sase pro- 
duction will be 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 pounds. Where are they 
going to get it? They are going to be driven to the material em- 
braced in paragraph 1301, which is more expensive and which 
means that the manufactured rayon fabrics will be increased 
materially in cost to the American public. 


The Fitchburg Yarn Co. anticipates that in 1930 the sase production 
will be 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 pounds and this will place them in a 
position to sell approximately $3,000,000 worth of sase yaro, This will 
enable the Fitchburg Yarn Co. to operate in a profitable way and to 
continue business in the future, whereas for the past six or seven 
years it has been operating at nothing but losses, and this would ervent- 
ually mean liquidation. 


I hope the Senator will 
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They say further: 


Cotton, rayon, silk, and wool are used in conjunction with sase on 
the basis of 1 to 2, or, in other words, 1 pound of sase to 2 pounds 
of other textile products, 


That answers the suggestion made by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Srmmons] about the amount of cotton that is 
mixed with the rayon yarn. It is about 2 pounds of cotton or 
woolen yarn to 1 pound of the rayon. This would mean that 
with a production of 2,000,000 pounds of sase about 4,000,000 
pounds of other textile products would be used. 

All of the fabrics manufactured from sase and other textiles 
have created an entirely new line without displacing other tex- 
tile fabrics. 

Due to the sase production of the Fitchburg Yarn Co., dyers, 
weavers, finishers, jobbers, and general sales organizations have 
been kept busy.. Several mills, especially those making heavy 
upholstery and plushes, have had extremely poor business in the 
past six or seven years, and to-day these concerns have put up 
to 50 per cent of their production on sase. In some cases these 
mills have sase in practically all their lines. For the production 
of 2,000,000 pounds of sase the result would mean a pay roll of 
$3,750,000 annually, 

The company says further: 


Until such time that some of the American producers can furnish a 
raw material similar to the vistra product, the Fitchburg Yarn Co. is 
entirely dependent on the producers abroad. Therefore it is requested 
that vistra be regarded as an entirely different product from the other 
staple fibers, and the logical position of yistra in the bill would be on 
the free list, 


I wish to repeat that we are only incidentally dealing in the 
first instance with two companies, the domestic manufacturer 
of the staple fiber and the importer of the staple fiber, but the 
imported staple fiber converted into yarn is sold to the manu- 
facturer of various textiles. To show the extent of interest in 
the imported staple fiber called vistra I am going to submit the 
number of manufacturing establishments in the country who 
buy the yarn made from yistra—and who do it, why? Why do 
they buy yarn made from imported staple fiber rather than 
domestic, which is cheaper? What is the reason? Is what 
they claim true, that the imported fiber is superior; that it has 
a finer luster; that it has created a demand for rayon products 
which the domestic product has not created? Are our people 
to go back to the use of the domestic staple fiber which when 
converted into yarn is said to be chiefly used for the making 
of rugs? Are they to be denied the right to have the benefit 
of a secret process for making a staple fiber that permits the 
manufacture at a cheap price of excellent garments and other 
clothing worn by our people? 

This increased duty concerns every user of hosiery, under- 
wear, crépe, window draperies, upholstery, velvet, dry goods, 
and rugs; indeed, the domestic staple fiber is chiefly used for 
rugs. It not only concerns every consumer but it concerns 1,500 
manufacturers who are using the yarn waste from yistra—why? 
Because of the public demand for that yarn, because it is a 
superior textile. 

Let us see who these concerns are. I shall not take the time 
to read them, but I shall ask that the list may be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hoover Bros, (Inc.), Washington. 
VERMONT 


Bottum & Torrance Knitting Co., Bennington; Charles Cooper Co., 
Bennington; Allen, A., Co., Bennington; Holden-Leonard Co., Ben- 
nington. 

MAINE 


W. 8. Libbey Co., Lewiston; Cabot Manufacturing Co., Brunswick; 
Haskell Silk Mills, Westbrook; Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston; 
Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford; Sanford Mills, Sanford. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Abbeka Webbing Co., Pawtucket; Ballou Thread Co., Providence; 
Joseph Benn & Sons, Greystone; Clyde Min (Inc.), Westerly ; Cooper- 
Kenworthy (Inc.), Warren; Rodolphe A. Deslauriers, Woonsocket; Es- 
mond Mills, Esmond; Franklin Rayon Corporation, Providence; French 
Worsted Co., Woonsocket; J. C. Hegeman, Pawtucket; Hemphill Co., 
Pawtucket; Leomar Processing Co., Providence; Lorraine Manufac- 
turing Co., Pawtucket; Mannville-Tenks Co., Pawtucket; R. D. Mason 
Co., Pawtucket; Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket; Ankor Peterson, Paw- 
tucket; Rhode Island Plush Mills, Woonsocket; Rhode Island Tex- 
tile Co., Pawtucket; Robinson Rayon Co., Pawtucket; Rochambeau 
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Worsted Co., Providence; Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket; Shannock 
Narrow Fabrics Co., Shannock; Edward Alanson Thayer Co,, Paw- 
tucket ; Tindall Fabrics Corporation, Pawtucket; the Viscose Co., Provi- 
dence; Warren Manufacturing Co., Warren; Warwick Mills, Centreville; 
Woodlawn Finishing Co., Pawtucket; Eryma Weaving Co., Pawtucket; 
Hamilton Wet Co., Hamilton; Carl Schoen Silk Corporation, Penikees 
Mill; Solway Dyeing & Textile Co., Pawtucket; American Textile Co. 
(Inc.), Pawtucket; Anchor Webbing Co., Pawtucket; Bengal Silk Mills, 
Central Falls; Broadloom Fabrics (Inc.), Central Falls; J. & P. Coates 
(Inc.) of Rhode Island, Pawtucket ; Columbia Narrow Fabric Co., Shan- 
nock; Concord Textile Co., Pawtucket; Concordia Manufacturing Co., 
Valley Falls; Conrad Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket; Coventry Co., 
Providence; Darlington Textile Co., Pawtucket; Davis-Jones Insulated 
Wire Co., Pawtucket; the Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket; East 
Providence Mills (Inc.), Providence; Greenhalgh Mills, Pawtucket; 
Hamilton Web Co., Hamilton; H. & H. Manufacturing Co., Riverpoint ; 
Hill & Lacrosse Co., Providence; B. B. & R. Knight, Providence; Leader 
Weaving Co., Pawtucket; Lebanon Mill Co., Pawtucket; Lonsdale Co., 
Providence; Lumb Knitting Co., Pawtucket; Lyon Silk Works, Central 
Falls; Masurel Worsted Mill, Woonsocket; Mil-Mar Silk Mills, Central 
Falls; George C. Moore Co., Westerly ; Oakland Worsted Co., Oakland; 
Paulis Silk Co., Central Falls; Pawtucket Hosiery Co., Pawtucket; Pet- 
taconsett Manufacturing Co., Thornton; Rathbun Knitting Co., Woon- 
socket; United Lace & Braid Co., Providence; United States Knitting 
Co,, Pawtucket; Vesta Underwear Co., Providence, 


CONNECTICUT 


Aldrich Bros. Co., Moosup; The Birge Co., Bristol; Sidney Blumen- 
thal Co., Shelton; Bridgeport Coach Lace Co., Bridgeport ; Cheney Bros., 
South Manchester; Corticelli Silk Co., New London; DeMarco Bros. 
Shelton; The Lawton Mills Corporation, Plainfield; The Montgomery 
Co., Windsor Locks; National Cotton Co., Jewett City; The Naugatuck 
Mills (Inc.), Nangatuck; Thames Textile Co., Norwich; J. B. Martin 
Co., Norwich; W. S. Mills Co., Bridgeport; The American Fabrics Co., 
Bridgeport; American Hosiery Co., New Britain; American Velvet Co., 
Stonington; Ansonia O. & C. Co., Ansonia; Ashland Cotton Mills, 
Jewett City; Connecticut Lace Works, Norwich; Walter Draycott, Rock- 
ville; Glastenburg Knitting Co., Glastenburg; The Gardiner Hall, Jr., 
Co., South Wilmington; Norwalk Braid Co., Norwalk; Powdrell & 
Alexander Co., Danielson; Ponemah Mills, Taftville; Pearl Silk Co., 
Norwalk; Rossie Velvet Co., Mystic; Russell Manufacturing Co., Mid- 
dletown ; The Salt's Textile Manufacturing Co., Bridgeport; The Severin 
Manufacturing Co., Torrington; H. E. Verran Co., Stamford; Tweedy 
Silk Mills, Danbury; Velvet Textile Corporation, West Haven; Wind- 
ham Silk Co., Willimantic; Winsted Hosiery Co., Winsted. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Crane Manufacturing Co., Lakeport; Leighton Machine Co., Man- 
chester; New Hampshire Spinning Mills, Penacook; Suncook Mills, Sun- 
cook; Sulloway Mills, Franklin; Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co., 
Franklin; Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., Manchester; Barmer Narrow 
Fabric Co., Gossville; Belknap Stocking Co., Laconia; Belmont Hosiery 
Co., Belmont; Wm, Clow & Son Co., Laconia; Everett Norfolk Co., 
Lebanon; Faulkner Colony Manufacturing Co., Keene; Jackson Mills, 
Nashua ; Pitman Manufacturing Co., Laconia; Sulloway Mills, Franklin; 
Webster Hosiery Co., Franklin; H. & H. Wood Co., Laconia. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Aetna Mills, Watertown; American Woolen Co., Boston; Arnold- 
Hoffman Co., Boston; Barnard & Co., Boston; Beacon Manufacturing 
Co., New Bedford; Booth Manufacturing Co., New Bedford; Boott 
Manufacturing Co., Lowell; Borne Scrymser Co., Boston; Boston Manu- 
facturing Co., Waltham; Bourne Mills, Fall River; Brown Co., Bos- 
ton; Clinton Towel Co., Clinton; Colonial Rug Co., Waltham; Draper 
Bros., Canton; Durfee Mills, Fall River; Dwight Manufacturing Co., 
Chicopee; French & Ward, West Stoughton; Feculose Co. of America, 
Boston; Fisher Manufacturing Co., Fisherville; F. W. Gorse Co. (Inc.), 
Needham Heights; Griswoldville Manufacturing Co., Griswoldville; 
Hoosac Cotton Mills, North Adams; Indian Orchard Co., Indian Or- 
chard; Jersey Cloth Mills, Brookline; The Kendall Co., Walpole; Kil- 
burn Mills, New Bedford; Lancaster Mills, Clinton; Leno Elastic Web 
Co., Fall River; Lincoln Manufacturing Co., Fall River; H. E. Locke 
Co., Boston; Lowell Silk Mills, Lowell; Lund Textile Co, (Inc.), Fish- 
erville; Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., Lowell; Nashua Manufactur- 
ing Co., Lowell; N. E. Spun Silk Corporation, Brighton; N. E. Yarn 
Singeing Co., New Bedford; N. E. Waste Co., Revere; J. N. O'Brien 
Co., Boston; Sherwin Sheppard Co., Boston; Skinner Sherman & 
Esselen (Inc.), Boston; Small Bros. Manufacturing Co., Fall River; 
Sterling Textile Co., Springfield; Superba Towel Co., Fall River; Taber 
Mill, New Bedford; Uxbridge Worsted Co., Uxbridge; Paul Whitin 
Manufacturing Co., Northbridge; Williams Knitting Mills, Malden; R. 
Woifenden, Attleboro; Brown Hosiery Co., Lowell; William Carter Co., 
Needham Heights; Thomas Dalby, Watertown; Earnshaw Knitting Co., 
Newton; Franklin Rayon Corporation, Boston; Hayward Hosiery Co., 
Ipswich; Lawrence Manufacturing Co., Lowell; Merrimack Manufac- 
turing Co., Lowell; Monomack Mills, Lawrence; New Bedford Silk 
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Mills, New Bedford; Pacific Mills, Boston; Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston ; 
Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell; Carl Stohn (Inc.),, Hyde Park, Boston; 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford; Winthrop Cotton Yarn Co., Taunton; 
Abbott Worsted Co., Graniteville; Acushnet Mill Corporation, New 
Bedford; American Braiding Co., Holyoke; Amherst Manufacturing Co., 
Amherst; Ampole Knitting Mills, Malden; Appleton Co., Lowell; Ar- 
lington Mills, Boston; Attleboro Braiding Co., Attleboro; Atwater 
Knitting Co., Westfield; Barnard Manufacturing Co., Fall River; Bay 
State Thread Works, Springfield; Belding Heminway Co., Northamp- 
ton; Bell Co., Worcester; Berkshire Cotton Manufacturing Co., Adams; 
Bliss Fabyan Co, (Inc.), Boston; Boston Knitting Co., Somerville; 
Boyd Textile Corporation, Williamstown; Butler Mill, New Bedford; 
Churchill Manufacturing Co., Lowell; City Manufacturing Corporation, 
Taunton; Conant Houghton Co., Littleton; Dartmouth Manufacturing 
Corporation, New Bedford; Wm. Gorse Co., Needham Heights; Gosnold 
Mills Co., New Bedford; Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge; Hathaway 
Manufacturing Co., New Bedford; Hingham Knitting Mills, Cambridge; 
Holbrook Mills, Millbury; Hopeville Manufacturing Co., Worcester; 
Hub Hosiery Co., Boston; Ipswich Mills, Ipswich ; Knit Goods Specialty 
Co., Chicopee Falls; Wm. Lapworth & Sons Co., Milford; Leominster 
Worsted Co., Leominster; Lyseth Thread Co., Worcester; J. S. Mason & 
Sons, Westboro; Massachusetts Knitting Co., Boston; Multiple Winding 
Co., Malden; Musgrove Knitting Co., Pittsfield; McCallum Hosiery Co., 
Northampton; Nashawena Mills, New Bedford; Neild Manufacturing 
Corporation, New Bedford; Newmarket Manufacturing Co., Boston; 
Old Colony Manufacturing Co., Taunton; Old Kolony Narrow Fabric 
Co., South Harwich; Otis Co., Boston; Pepperell Braiding Co., East 
Pepperell; Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Lowell; Pierce Manufacturing 
Co., New Bedford; Potter Stores Co., Springfield; Renfrew Manufac- 
turing Co., Adams; Rockland Webbing Co., Rockland; Roxbury Carpet 
Co., Saxonville; Seaman & Cobb Co., Hopkinton; Security Mills (Inc.), 
Newton; Shawmut Woolen Co., Stoughton; Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell; 
S. Slater & Sons (Inc.), Webster; Soule Mill, New Bedford; Star 
Worsted Co., Fitchburg; Stirling Mills, Lowell; Chas. Stretton & Sons 
Co., Stoughton; Suffolk Knitting Mills, Lowell; Tatnuck Mills, Wor- 
cester; Taunton Weaving Co., Taunton; Taylor-Bramley Co., Chicopee 
Falls; Thomas Taylor & Sons, Hudson; Thorndike Co., West Warren; 
Ware Valley Manufacturing Co., Ware; Westboro Weaving Co., West- 
boro; West Boylston Manufacturing Co., Easthampton; Williams Knit- 
ting Co., Malden; Winship, Boit & Co., Wakefield; J. W. Wood Elastic 
Web Co., Stoughton; Worcester Bleach & Dye Works, Worcester; Wor- 
cester Braiding Co., Worcester; Worcester Knitting Co., Worcester; 
Worcester Textile Co., Worcester; Tom Wye (Inc.), Winchendon; York 
Manufacturing Co., Boston; Farr Co., Boston. 
ALABAMA 

W. B. Davis & Sons, Fort Payne; Lowe Manufacturing Co., Hunts- 
ville; Scottsboro Hosiery Mills, Scottsboro; Glorie Underwear Mill, 
Eufaula; Avalon Knitwear Co., Anniston; Acme Weaying Mills, Annis- 
ton; Tallassee Mill, Tallassee; West Point Manufacturing Co., Fairfax. 


VIRGINIA 
Altavista Cotton Mills (Inc.), Altavista; Consolidated Textile Co., 
Lynchburg ; Danville Knitting Mills, Danville ; Lynchburg Hosiery Mills, 
Lynchburg; Twentieth Century Rayon Textile, Petersburg. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Interwoven Mills (Inc.), Martinsburg. 


KENTUCKY 

The L. & R. Co., Louisville; Louisville Textile Co., Louisville. 
LOUISIANA 

Alden Mills, New Orleans; National Hosiery Mills, New Orleans, 
MARYLAND 


Cumberland Hosiery Mills, Cumberland; R. & A. Knitting Co., Hagers- 
town; Elk Mills Fabric Co., Elk Mills, Cecil County; J; C. Roulette & 
Sons, Hagerstown; Frederic J. Williams, Cumberland. 

GEORGIA 

Cartersville Mills, Cartersville; Climax Hosiery Mill, Athens; Georgia 
Knitting Mills, Barnesville; Griffin Hosiery Mills, Griffin; Hightower 
Manufacturing Co., Jonesboro; Jonesboro Manufacturing Co., Jonesboro; 
Lawler Hosiery Mills, Carrollton; Newnan Hosiery Mills, Newnan; 
Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville; Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus; 
Spalding Knitting Mills, Griffin; Stone Mountain Hosiery Mills, Mari- 
etta; Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston; Twisted Novelty Yarn Co., 
Jordan City, Columbus; Unique Knitting Co., Acworth; James White 
Cotton Mills, Athens; Westcott Hosiery Mills, Dalton; the Georgian 
Knitting Mills, Barnesville; Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville; Arnall 
Mills, Sargent; Arnco Mills, Newnan; Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson; 
Hillsside Cotton Mills, Lagrange; Manchester Cotton Mills, Manchester; 
Princeton Manufacturing Co., Athens; Swift Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus; Valway Rug Mills, Lagrange. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Excelsior Mills, Union; Judson Mills, Greenville; Wilson Thread Co., 

Greenville; the Aiken Mills, Bath; Anderson Hosiery Mills, Anderson; 
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Crescent Manufacturing Co., Spartanburg; Kenneth Cotton Mills, Wal- 
halla; Piedmont Plush Mills, Greenville; Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Falls; Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville; Victor-Monagabn 
Mills, Greenville; Southern Pile Fabric Co., Greenville. 
MISSISSIPPI - 
Alfred K. Laudau, McComb; Berthadale Mills, McComb. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Chipman-Burrowes Hosiery Mills Co., East Flat Rock; Carolina Cot- 
ton & Woolen Mills, Spray; Highland Park Manufacturing Co., Char- 
lotte; Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills, Lexington; Stonecutter Mills Co., 
Spindale; Wear Knitting Co., Tryon; Sophie L. Hart, Goldsboro; Vance 
Knitting Mills, Kernersville; Alexander Manufacturing Co., Forest City; 
Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomasville; May Hoslery Mills (Inc.), Burling- 
ton; Mooresyille Cotton Mills, Mooresville; Burlington Mills (Inc.), 
Burlington; Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co., Mount Holly; Cascade 
Mills, Mooresville; Cliffside Mills, Cliffside; Cramerton Mills (Inc.), 
Cramerton; Drexel Knitting Mills Co., Drexel; Hillcrest Silk Mills, 
High Point; Scotland Neck Cotton Mills, Scotland Neck; Hickory 
Weavers (Inc.), Hickory; E. M. Holt Plaid Mills (Inc.), Burlington; 
Standard Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth City; Mayfair Mills, Stevens 
Manufacturing Co., Burlington; C. F. Harry Minnette Mills, Grover; 
Mount Holly Textile Mills, Mount Holly; National Weaving Co., Lowell; 
North Carolina Silk Mills, Burlington; Neisler Mills (Inc.), Kings 
Mountain; Piedmont Weavers (Inc.), Burlington; Pilot Hosiery Mills, 
Lexington; Riten Hosiery Mills (Inc.), Statesville; Shelby Cotton Mills. 
Shelby; Spencer Mountain Mills, Gastonia; Stevens Manufacturing Co., 
Burlington; Theis Dyeing Co., Belmont; Vann-Moore Mills Co., Frank- 
linton ; Victory Manufacturing Co., Fayetteville; Warlick Manufacturing 
Co., Newton; Whitehead Hosiery Co., Burlington; Cleveland Cloth Mills. 
Shelby; Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain; Klumac Cotton Mills. 
Salisburg; Royle & Pilkington Co. (Inc.), Hazelwood; Savona Manu- 
facturing Co., Charlotte. 

TENNESSER 


Appalachian Knitting Mills, Knoxville; Ashe Hosiery Mills, Knoxville ; 
Athens Hosiery Mill, Athens; Aycock Hosiery Mills, South Pittsburgh ; 
C. H. Bacon Co., Lenoir City; Belle Meade Hosiery Mills, Nashville; 
Champion Knitting Co., East Chattanooga; Carter Bros,, Chattanooga ; 
Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga; Chilhowee Mills, Athens; 
Davenport Silk Mills, Chattanooga; Dayton Hosiery Mills, Dayton; 
Englewood Manufacturing Co., Englewood; Fisher Beck Hosiery Mills, 
Kingsport ; Gloria Textile Mills, Johnson City; Harriman Hosiery Mills, 
Harriman; Holston Manufacturing Co., Knoxville; Ideal Hosiery Mills, 
Maryville; Johnson City Mills, Johnson City ; Knox Hosiery Mills, Cleve- 
land; Knoxville Knitting Mills Co., Knoxville; Lyerly Hosiery Mills, 
Chattanooga; May Hosiery Co., Nashville; Morristown Knitting Mills, 
Morristown; Nick-aJack Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga; Philadelphia 
Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia; Read Hosiery Mills, McMinnville; Rextex 
Hosiery Mills, Kingsport; Richmond Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga; Sun- 
shine Hosiery Milis, Murfreesboro; Sweetwater Woolen Mills, Sweet- 
water; Tennessee Silk Mills, Johnson City; United Hosiery Mills, Chat- 
tanooga; Debonair Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga; Hartford Hosiery Mills, 
Nashville; Kingsport Hosiery Mills, Kingsport; Rockwood Mills, Rock- 
wood; Magnet Knitting Mills, Clinton; Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills, 
Chattanooga ; Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville. 

NEW JERSEY 


L. Bamberger Co., Newark; the Cravenette Co., of United States of 
America, Hoboken; Louis Hirsch (Inc.), Weehawken; Keddedy Manufac- 
turing Co., New Brunswick; Kem Products Co. (Ine.), Newark; Breslin 
Bros. Carpet Co., Gloucester City ; Bridgeton Textiles (Inc.), Bridgeton ; 
Kennard Rayon, Penns Grove; Standard Silk Co., Phillipsburg; Henry 
Taubell & Sons, Riverside; Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic ; Georgian Tex- 
tile Co., East Rutherford; Hudson Plush Co. (Inc.), West New York; 
G. Katterman (Inc.), Passaic; A. Meadow & Son, Paterson; J. A. Migel 
(Inc.), North Bergen: Monmouth Rug Mills, Englishtown; National Pile 
Fabric Co., Paterson; Peerless Plush Manufacturing Co., Paterson; 
Penn. Textile Mills (Inc.), Clifton; Silk Textile Corp., Union City; 
American Silk Mills, Long Branch; Arcola Silk Co., Paterson; John Bat- 
tersby, Paterson; George A. Bond & Co., New Brunswick; the Clark 
Thread Co., Newark; Columbia Ribbon Co., Paterson; Henry Hoherty 
Silk Co., Clifton; George H. Gallant, Paterson; Gilt Edge Silk Mills of 
New Jersey, Paterson; Goldy Ribbon Co., Paterson; Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co. (Inc.), Dover; Graef Hat Band Manufacturing Co., Paterson; Hen- 
bert Silk Co., Paterson; Hillcrest Silk Mills, West New York; Hights- 
town Rug Co., Hightstown; Hudson Knitting Mills (Inc.), West Hobo- 
ken; Jean Ribbon Co,, Paterson; Jersey Silk Mills, Plainfield; Kalten- 
bach & Stephens (Inc.), Newark; Katterman-Mitchell Co., Paterson; 
Maryland Silk Mills, Paterson; Mazuy Silk Co., Newton; A, Meadows & 
Son, Paterson; Pelgram & Meyer, Paterson; Artistic Weaving Co., Pomp- 
ton Lakes; Rockledge Mills (Inc.), Paterson; Scotlane Mills (Inc.), Wee- 
hawken; R. & H. Simon, Union City; Stave Bros, (Inc.), Paterson; 
Stohn Bros. (Inc.), West New York; Swiss Knitting Co., Dover; Uni- 
versal Knitting Mills, Robbinsville; U. S. Rubber Co., Orange; Van 
Vlaanderen Machine Co., Paterson; Walser Manufacturing Co., Clifton; 
William Wishnack, Paterson. 
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NEW YORK 


Robert Ablett & Co., Whitesboro; Allgemeine Elektricitates-Gesell,, 
Schenectady ; Augusta Knitting Co., Utica; Bennett Textile Co., Cohoes; 
Capital Knitting Co., Waterford; Cayuga Linen & Cotton Mills (Inc.), 
Auburn; Chenango Textile Corp., Binghamton; Columbia Knitting Mills, 
Rome; the Crawshaw Carpet Co., Newburgh; Duofold Health Underwear 
Co., Utica; Electrie Knitting Co., Cohoes; Elmira Knitting Co., Elmira; 
Firth Carpet Co., Firthcliff; Ford Manufacturing Co., Waterford; Fort 
Plain Knitting Co., Fort Plain; Fort Schuyler Knitting Co., Utica; Fris- 
bie Stansfield Co., Utica; Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Albany; Firching 
Knitting Mills (Inc.), Utica; Fulton County Silk Mills, Gloversville ; 
General Electric Co., Schenectady; Gilbert Knitting Co., Little Falls; 
Hancock Silk Mills (Inc.), Hancock; Harmony Mills, Cohoes ; the Hind 
& Harrison Plush Co., Clark Mills; Jamestown Worsted Mills, James- 
town; the Korrect Kor Line Co., Luzerne; Laughlin Textile Mills, Water- 
ford; the Little Falls Manufacturing Co., Little Falls; the Linen Under- 
wear Co., Greenwich ; McLoughlin Textile Co., Utica; Norwich Knitting 
Co., Norwich; Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica; O'Day Textile Mills, Fort 
Plain; Patrician Silk Co. (Ine.), Syracuse; Pearl Waist Co., Cohoes; 
Putnam Knitting Co., Cohoes ; Queen City Knitting Mills (Inc.), Elmira; 
Root Manufacturing Co., Cohoes ; Sauquoit Knitting Co. (Inc.), Sauquoit; 
Shaughnessy Knitting Co., Watertown; Superior Silk Mills, Glovers- 
ville; Superior Manufacturing Co., Hoosick Falls; Union Mills 
(Ine.), St. Johnsville; Utica Knitting Co., Utica; Valley Textile 
Co., St. Johnsville; E. Z. Waist Co., Hoosick Falls; Walnott Knit- 
ting Co., Utica; Waterville Textile Mills (Inc.), Waterville; Wyck- 
off Knitting Co., Perry; Weeper Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), Fulton- 
ville; West Knitting Corporation, Syracuse; Wynantskill Manufactur- 
ing Co., Troy; Dickson & Valentine, New York City; Deering, Milliken 
& Co., New York City; the Roesler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New 
York City; Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of New York, New York City; 
Turner-Halsey Co., New York City; Uchitelle, Gansberg Co., New York 
City; Bernard Ulman, New York City; Universal Industrial Corpora- 
tion, New York City; George A. Urlant, New York City; Victory Mills, 
New York City; Weimer & Co., New York City; Clarence Whitman & 
Sons (Inc.), New York City; American Rayon Products Co., Brooklyn; 
George L. Taubel, New York City; Carver-Beaver Yarn Co. (Inc.), New 
York City; James Chittick, New York City; Frederic Conde, Oswego; 
Crex Carpet Co., New York City; Devonshire Mills (Inc.), New York 
City; Elias, Reiss & Co., New York City; Sigmund Freisinger, New 
York City; Irving Horowitz, New York City; Joseph F. Hegeman, New 
York City; Max Lowenthal & Sons, Rochester; The Malina Co., New 
York City; Manhattan Rayon Products Co., Brooklyn; Munitex Co., 
New York City; The McCampbell Co., New York City; Nathan & Cohen 
(Inc.), New York City; New Market Manufacturing Co., New York 
City; New York Mills Corporation, New York Mills; Pyramid Silk Co., 
New York City; the Schlegel Manufacturing Co., Rochester; Schumer 
& Friedman, New York City; Scott & Williams, New York City; Sea 
Island Thread Co., Whitestone; Stafford & Holt, Little Falls; John N, 
Stearns Co., New York City; Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York City; 
Syracuse Rug Works, Syracuse; Salvator Bonan, New York City; Joseph 
Brandt & Bro., New York City; Duplan Silk Corporation, New York 
City; Wayne Knitting Mills, New York City; Lang & Lewin (Inc.), 
Long Island City; Leyi & Rotteuberg, New York City; Meyer & Marks 
Co., New York City; Andrew McLean Co., New York City; Parker-Wylle 
Carpet Co., New York City; Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Co., New York 
City; Rek-Caw Manufacturing Co., New York City; Munsingwear Cor- 
poration, New York City; Acorn Silk Co., Long Island City; Adamson 
Bros., New York City; Amalgamated Suk Corporation, New York City; 
Argus Knitting Mills, Brooklyn; Astoria Silk Works, New York City; 
Atlantic City Knitting Co. (Inc.), New York City; Anderson, Meyer & 
Co., New York City; Belding-Heminway Co., New York City; Bendix & 
Weinberg, New York City; Joseph Berlinger Co., New York City; Morris 
Bernhard Co., New York City; Bernstein Knitting Mills (Inc.), Brook- 
lyn; Bethlehem Knitting Co., Brooklyn; Bliss Fabyan Co., New York 
City; William Bloom & Co., New York City; Bordow Silk Co., New 
York City; Brilliant Silk Co., New York City; Calwood Corporation, New 
York City; Carbondale Mills, New York City; Cayuga Textile Co., New 
York City; Chayes, Unger & Chayes, New York City; Chenango Textile 
Corporation, New York City; Chenille Co., New York City; Clifton 
Knitting Mills, Brooklyn; Cohn, Hall Marx Co., New York City; Ber- 
tram L. Crane, New York City; The Daly Rayon Service, New York 
City; B. Edmund David, New York City; Diana Underwear Mills, 
Brooklyn; Meyer Dorfman, Brooklyn; George Hbogen & Co., New York 
City; Elgin Knitting Mills (Inc.), Brooklyn; Elkind Knitting Mills, 
College Point, Long Island; Empire Silk Co., New York City; Favorite 
Embroidery Works, New York City; Feist Fabrics (Inc.), New York 
City; Jacob Fiacre, New York City; J. H. Frederick Silk Mill, New 
York City; Gleason Knitting Mills, New York City; Goldin Bros., New 
York City; Grosvenordale Co., New York City; Hagen's Knitting Mills 
(Inc.), New York City; Hahlo & Soloman (Inc.), New York City; 
Thomas H. Hall Corporation, New York City; A. H. Haight & Co., New 
York City; Hess Goldsmith & Co. (Inc.), New York City; Hetzel & 
Gordon, New York City; L. J. Hyams & Co., New York City; Interstate 
Knitting Mills, New York City; Iselin Jefferson Co., New York City; 
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James G. Johnson, New York City; Julius Kayser & Co., New York City; 
Kemper Silk Co., New York City; Kent & Strauss Co., New York City; 
Knitwear Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn; Kobee Hosiery Co., New York 
City; M. & E. Konner, New York City; J. Kridel Sons & Co., New York 
City; Lambert Silk Co., New, York City; Lang & Lewin, Astoria ; Law- 
rence Textile Corporation, New York City; A. Letterman (Inc.), New 
York City; Levers Lace Manufacturing Co., Mount Vernon; Levi & Rot- 
tenberg, New York City; Levi & Seligman (Inc.), Brooklyn; Levor Phil- 
lips, New York City; Levy & Anspach, New York City; Liberty Lace & 
Netting Works, New York City; Lombardi Kniteraft, Brooklyn; Los 
Fabricantes Unides (Inc.), New York City; W. Lowenthal Co. (Inc.), 
Cohoes; H. R. Mallinson & Co. (Inc.), New York City; Mazuy Mills, 
New York City; Mercer Rayon Co., New York City; Meyer & Marks, 
New York City; J. A. Migel, New York City; Edward Moskowitz (Inc.), 
Brooklyn; Neyman Knitting Mills, Brooklyn; D. Nusbaum & Co., Union 
Course; Nye & Wait Kilmarnock Corporation, New York City; New 
York Tube & Spool Cotton Co., New York City; Peerless Sweater Mills, 
New York City; Albert J. Pfeiffer, New York City; Phillips, Churchill & 
Thomas, New York City ; Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Co., New York City ; 
Max Pollock & Co., New York City; Portland Silk Co., New York City; 
Progressive Knitting Co., Brooklyn ; Ravenswood Fur Fabrics (Ine.), Long 
Island City; Read & Lovatt Manufacturing Co., New York City; Albert 
Reiner, New York City; L. D. Robins & Co. (Inc.), New York City; 
L. Robison & Co., New York City; Henry Rosenzweig & Co. (Inc.), New 
York City; A. Rusch, Jr., Silk Mills, New York City; Sachs Knitting 
Mills, Brooklyn; Salta Knitting Co., New York City; Salembier & Clay 
(Inc.), New York City; Salembier & Villate, New York City; Saltman & 
Knight, New York City; Schepp & Rosenthal, New York City; Harry 
Schwartz, Brooklyn; Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., New York City; 
Seekenep Silk Co., New York City; Stourhode Knitted Rayon Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn; John N. Stearns & Co., New York City; Stehli Silk Cor- 
poration, New York City; Stein Hall & Co., New York City; D. I. & 
C. H. Stern, New York City; Stern & Stern Textile Importers, New 
York City; Thomas D. Toy & Co., New York City; Trabulsi Knit Fabric 
Co., New York City; Underwear Corporation of America, Brooklyn; 
Vanetta Silks, New York City; A. V. Victorious & Co., New York City; 
Morris Wenderman, Brookiyn; Charles Wimpfheimer & Co., New York 
City; Wolfsie Knitting Mills, New York City; Wilson & Bradbury Co., 
New York City; W. D. Wright, New York City. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Acorn Hosiery Mills (Inc.), Reading; Berkshire Hosiery Mills, 
Reading; Bethlehem Textile Co., Bethlehem; the Busy Bee Hosiery Co. 
(Inc.), Reading; Century Beverly Corporation, Pottstown; D. S. W. 
Hosiery Co., Reading; Halcyon Knitting Mills, Bethlehem; Hanna 
Manufacturing Co., Reading; Iris Hosiery Co. (Inc.), Reading; the 
Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Philadelphia; F. Y. Kitzmiller Hosiery 
Co., Reading; R. K. Laros Silk Co., Bethlehem; Lindsay Hyde & Co., 
Philadelphia; Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Chester; Adelphia Textile 
Co., Philadelphia; American Pile Fabric Co., Philadelphia; American 
Silver Truss Corporation, Coudersport; Archbald Silk Co., Archbald; 
Argo Fabrics Corporation, Philadelphia ; Arotex Rug Mills, Philadelphia ; 
Artloom Corporation, Philadelphia; Atlas Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
deipbia; J. F. Bast & Son, Schuylkillhaven; Baxter, Kelly & Faust, 
Philadelphia; Belgrade Knitting Mills, New Cumberland; Monroe Silk 
Mills, Stroudsburg; Berkshire Knitting Co., Reading; Bestok Underwear 
Co., Tower City; J. H. Blaetz, Philadelphia; John Blood & Co., Phila- 
delphia; Bloomsburg Silk Mills, Bloomsburg; F. A. Bochman & Co., 
Philadelphia; Breslin Textile Mills, Philadelphia; H. Brinton Co., 
Philadelphia; Brooks Bros. & Co., Philadelphia; Francis A. Bruner 
(Inc.), Philadelphia; Burkey Underwear Mill, Hamburg; Burlington 
Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia; Old Forge Silk Co., Old Forge; Carney & 
Reige, Philadelphia; Cacoosing Knitting Co., Sinking Spring; Cadet 
Knitting Co., Philadelphia; Geo. B. Pfingst (Inc.), Philadelphia; T. J. 
Porter & Sons, Philadelphia; Cheltenham Knitting Co., Philadelphia; 
Robert Cleeland's Sons, Philadelphia; Clifton Yarn Mills (Inc.). Clifton 
Heights; Coldren Knitting Mills, Schuylkillbaven ; Collins & Aikman Co., 
Philadelphia ; Concordia Silk Mills, Philadelphia; Craftex Mills, Phila- 
delphia; Crown Knitting Mills (Inc.), Mooresville; John Culbertson & 
Sons, Philadelphia; Durable Knitting Mills, Philadelphia: Fdgecliff 
Textile Mill, Manayunk, Philadelphia; Reading Dye Works, Reading; 
Erben-Harding Co., Philadelphia; Ewing Thomas Converting Co., 
Chester; Fairy Silk Mills, Shillington; W. F. Fancourt, jr., Philadel- 
phia; Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia; Fine Art Lace Co., Phila- 
delphia; Franklin Hosiery Co., Philadelphia; Friedberger-Aaron Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia; the Globe Mill (Inc.), Leesport; Globe 
Underwear Co., Shoemakersville; George B. Guenther & Son, Read- 
ing; Hamburg Knitting Mills, Hamburg; Hardwick & Magee Co., Phila- 
delphia ; Louis Henderson, Frankford, Philadelphia; Henry Holme's & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia; Hensel Silk Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia; 
Wm. II. Horstmann Co., Philadelphia; Ionic Mills, Philadelphia; Stylo 
Silk Manufacturing Co., Lebanon; Kaufman Plush Manufacturing Co., 
Manayunk, Philadelphia; Jas. R. Kendricks Co., Philadelphia ; Kimberly- 
Mills Co., Philadelphia; K. W. Knitting Mills, Mohnton; Knitted Fabric 
Co., Philadelphia ; Louis Kraemer & Co., Reading; Krout & Fite Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia; John Kuestner Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
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delphia; Lackawanna Mills, Scranton; LaFrance Textile Industries, 
Frankford, Philadelphia; W. G. Leinenger Knitting Mills, Mohnten; 
Robert Lewis Co., Philadelphia; Horace Linton & Bro., Philadelphia; 
Long Valley Rug Mills, Mertztown; E. G. Lorimer, Philadelphia; Magee 
Carpet Co., Bloomsbutg; Manayunk Plush Manufacturing Co., Mana- 
yunk, Philadelphia; E. L. Mansure Co., Philadelphia; W. H. & A. E. 
Margerison & Co., Philadelphia; Marian Silk Mills (Inc.), Wind Gap; 
Marshall Field Mills Corporation, Philadelphia; C. H. Masland & Sons 
(Inc.), Carlisle; Master Knitters (Inc.), Shamokin; Charles M. Me- 
Cloud & Co., Philadelphia; Malcolm Mills, Frankford, Philadelphia ; 
Meck & Co., Schuylkillhaven; Meigs Bassett & Slaughter (Inc.), Phila- 
delphia; Merit Underwear Co., Shoemakersville; Clarence L. Meyers 
(Inc.), Philadelphia; Miller & Sons Co., Philadelphia; Millville Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia; Moorehead Knitting Co., Harrisburg; Moss 
Rose Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia; Ferdinand W. Mostertz, Phila- 
delphia ; Isaac Mossop & Co., Wisconisco; Morrell Mills, Philadelphia; 
National Tapestry Co., Philadelphia; National Knitting Co., Royersford ; 
Nazareth Waist Co., Nazareth; Newport Hosiery Mills, Newport; Nolde 
& Horst Co., Reading; North American Lace Co., Philadelphia ; Northern 
Silk Dye Works (Ine.), Philadelphia; Northwood Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia ; Chas. A. Wanner Hosiery Mills, Fleetwood ; Womelsdorf Hosiery 
Co., Womelsdorf; Woodhouse & Bopp Co., West Pittsburgh; Baldwin 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia; the Butterworth Co., Philadelphia; 
James A. O'Connell Co. (Inc.), Philadelphia; Oliver Knitting Co., Phila- 
delphia ; Orinoka Mills, Philadelphia; Penn Worsted Co., Philadelphia; 
Philadelphia Rug Mills, Philadelphia; Philadelphia Sweater Mills, Phila- 
delphia ; Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia; Pine Tree Silk Mills, 
Philadelphia ; Pollock-Huston Co., Philadelphia; T. J. Porter & Sons, 
Philadelphia; Pottsyille Knitting Mills, Pottsville; Quaker Lace Co., 
Philadelphia ; Quality Knitting Co., Stowe; Quaker Plush Co., Philadel- 
phia ; Randolph Yarn Co., Philadelphia; Henry Rath, jr., Philadelphia; 
John E. Hanifen Co., Philadelphia; William F. Read & Sons, Philadel- 
phia ; Reading Underwear Co., Reading; Ritter Hosiery Mill, Fleetwood; 
Robinhold & Co., Port Clinton; Louis Roessell & Co. (Inc.), Hazleton; 
Roher Knitting Mills, Orwigsburg; Richmond Silk Mills, Quakertown; 
Rosenau Harris & Co., Philadelphia; W. C. Rowland (Inc.), Philadel- 
phia; George Royle & Co. (Inc.), Philadelphia; Sontag Silk Corpora- 
tion, Allentown; the Schuylkill Hosiery Mills (Inc.), Reading; Schuyl- 
killhaven Knitting Mills, Schuylkillhaven; John M. Schem's Sons, 
Germantown, Philadelphia; Scranton Lace Co., Scranton; D. Seid- 
man's Sons, Philadelphia; Oko Plush Co.. Manayunk, Philadelphia; 
Pennsylvania Plush Weavers, Easton; Rugerafter Publishing Co., Clear- 
field; Seltman & Knight, Pottstown; John Sidebotham (Inc.), Frankford, 
Philadelphia; W. T. Smith & Son, Philadelphia; Spring City Knitting 
Co., Spring City; Standard American Hosiery, Mohnton; Stratford Knit- 
ting Mills, Philadelphia; Sylva Knitting Mill, Reading; Star & Crescent 
Co., Philadelphia; Superior Appliance & Pattern Co., Clearfield; Taylor 
Bros., Philadelphia; John Watt's Sons Co., Philadelphia; Wissahickon 
Plush Mills, Wissahickon (Manayunk) ; John Zimmerman & Sons, Phila- 
delphla; S. Thomas Knitting Mills, Schuylkillhaven; Textile Silk Dye 
Works, Philadelphia; Tioga Textile Co., Philadelphia; Tremont Silk 
Mills, Emaus; Union Knitting Mills (Inc.), Schuylkillhaven; United 
Tapestry Co., Philadelphia; Unique Knitting Co., Philadelphia; United 
States Pile Fabric Corporation, Frankford, Philadelphia; Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills, Reading; Wahnetah Silk Co., Catasauqua; Walther Manufac- 
turing Co., Philadelphia ; Ward-Davidson Co., Philadelphia; Wear Best 
Knitting Co., Philadelphia; West Point Knitwear Co., Philadelphia ; 
Whiteley & Collier, Philadelphia; Wildman Manufacturing Co., Norris- 
town; John Williams Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia; Winona Silk Co., 
Allentown; James Wilson & Sons, Philadelphia; Welton Hygienic Knit- 
ting Co., Philadelphia; Windsor Knitting Mills, Hamburg; Thomas 
Wolstenholme & Sons (Inc.), Philadelphia; Wool “O” Co., Philadelphia: 
Wyoming Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia; Yorkshire Hosiery Co., Reading; 
Zimmerman Rug Mills, Philedelphia; Bally Silk Ribbon Co., Bally; 
Brawer Bros. Silk Co., Scranton; Crane Bros. (Inc.), Kingsport; R. J. 
Hoffman (Inc.), Allentown; Industrial Hosiery Mills, Mohnton; Lecha 
Silk Co., Allentown; Narrow Fabric Co., Wyomissing, Reading; Penn 
State Silk Mills, Allentown; Harry Underwood, Bangor; John C. Wel- 
wood, Hawley. 
MISSOURI 
The Alox Manufacturing Co., St. Louis; Chester Knitting Co., St. 
Louis; Weil Kalter Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. 
MICHIGAN 
Michigan Textile Mills, Detroit; Republic Knitting Mills, Detroit; 
Globe Knitting Works, Grand Rapids; Grand Rapids Textile Machine 
Co., Grand Rapids; Amazon Knitting Co., Muskegon; American Textile 
(Inc.), Bay City. 
INDIANA ; 
Indiana Cotton Mills, Cannelton; Atlas Underwear Co., Richmond; 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka; Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills (Inc.), Indianapolis. 


ILLINOIS 


Fibre Dyeing Co., Chicago; Forster Textile Mills, Chicago Heights; 
Independent Thread Mills, Chicago; Phoenix Trimming Co., Chicago; 
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Sewing Thread Corporation of America, Chieago; Waterman, Currier & & 


Co. (Inc.), Chicago; Aurora Cotton Mills, Aurora; Bear Brand Hosiery 
Co., Chicago; Burson Knitting Co., Rockford; B. Z. B. Knitting Co., 
Rockford; Sehiacke Dye Works, Chicago; Vassar Swiss Underwear Co., 
Chicago; H. F. Walliser Co., Chicago; Wilson Bros., Chicago; O. J. 
Caron, Chicago; Collingbourne Mills (Inc.), Elgin; The Rockford Mitten 
& Hose Co., Rockford; Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 
OREGON 
Columbia Knitting Mills, Portland, 
IOWA 
Rollins Hosiery Co., Des Moines, 
CALIFORNIA 


J. B. Cooper Co., San Francisco; C. H. Fish, Pacific Textile Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles; Gantner & Pattern Co., San Francisco; Maypole Dye 
Works, San Francisco; Snyder Bros. Knitting Mills, San Francisco; 
Thistle Towel Co., Orange; West Coast Knitting Mills, Los Angeles. 


OHIO 


The Bamburger Reinthal Co., Cleveland; I. Fleischer & Sons, Cin- 
cinnati; F. Feigenbaum, Cleveland; F. & R. Lazarus & Co., Columbus; 
Miami Valley Knitting Mills Co., Hamilton; The Rike-Kumler Co., 
Dayton; Piqua Hosiery Co., Piqua; Superior Underwear Co., Piqua; 
American Lace Manufacturing Co., Elyria; Radiant Mills Co., Elyria; 
Standard Knitting Co., Cleveland; Atlas Knitting Co., Piqua; Dormer 
Bros., New Richmond; Federal Knitting Co., Cleveland; Keller Knitting 
Co., Cleveland. 

WISCONSIN 

Deltox Rug Co., Oshkosh; Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee; Martz 
Knitting Co., Manitowoc; Waite Carpet Co., Oshkosh; Phoenix Hosiery 
Co., Milwaukee; Blue Star Knitting Co., Milwaukee ; Kimlark Rug Corpo- 
ration, Neenah; La Crosse Knitting Co., La Crosse; Lewis Knitting Co., 
Jamesville; Milwaukee Hosiery Co., Milwaukee; Portage Underwear 
Manufacturing Co., Portage; Shorewood Mills, Milwaukee; Van Dyke 
Knitting Co., Milwaukee; Luxite Silk Products Co., Milwaukee; Racine 
Feet Knitting Co., Beloit; the Unity Hosiery Mills, Milwaukee; Allen, 
A., Co., Kenosha ; Everwear Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 


MINNESOTA 


Jiffiseat Garment Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis; Powers Mercantile 
Co., Minneapolis; Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha; Crex Carpet Co., 
St. Paul; Minneapolis Knitting Co,, Minneapolis; Nelson Knitting Mills 
Co., Duluth; Strutwear Knitting Co., Minneapolis. 


‘Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Many of these mills are mills 
that have been given new life following the cotton-textile de- 
pression, because with the use of cotton and rayon, they have 
been able to put upon the market a finished rayon product that 
competes with the higher-price silk. This imported fiber has 
done more to increase the cotton-textile business than anything 
else that has happened in 10 years. 

What does it mean to those 1,500 mills to increase the duty 
upon their raw products? The increase as originally proposed 
was more than 100 per cent, from 20 per cent to 49 per cent, 
but it is now proposed to increase it from 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent, or 50 per cent over the present duty. 

These fifteen hundred mills are manufacturing the finished 
rayon goods that our people buy in the retail stores of the 
country, comprising, as I have said, a great variety of commodi- 
ties, including hosiery, underwear, dress goods, rugs, velvets, 
upholstery, and draperies of all kinds. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have here some samples of 
these goods, if the Senator desires to see them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from New York 
says he has some samples of these goods, and I should like to 
see them, 

The proposition here is, in the hope and expectation and in 
the probability, that the domestic producer of staple fiber will 
be able to read the German mind and obtain the secret German 
process or will be able to discover some other process by which 
a staple fiber may be produced which will yield yarn of this 
fine texture, to increase the duty, thereby adding to the burden 
of 1,500 manufacturers, and increasing the price of the finished 
rayon product for every consumer of rayon in this country. 

The Senator from New York hands me a large number of 
samples which show the uses to which rayon yarn has been put 
when mixed with cotton. The Senator has asked me to show 
this sample [exhibiting], which he refers to as the draperies 
of the poor. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Am I to understand that all of the mills 
engaged in the manufacture to which the Senator has referred 
were compelled to purchase from either one or the other of the 
two corporations about which he has been talking? 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I believe that many of these 
mills use rayon made from both the staple fiber referred to in 
paragraph 1301 and the staple fiber referred to in paragraph 
1302. I presume, in view of the fact that 95 per cent of the 
rayon made in this country comes from the filaments of rayon 
embraced in paragraph 1301, these mills did a larger business 
with yarns made from the filaments coming under paragraph 
1301 than with yarns made from filaments covered by paragraph 
1302. Some of these mills use only a small amount of this yarn 
called “sase”; others use large amounts. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think there is any 
doubt about that; but I do say that the yarns made from fila- 
ments embraced in paragraph 1302 are increasing in demand, 
because they are cheaper than are the filaments embraced in 
paragraph 1301 and because the domestic staple fiber has not 
yet been able to produce a yarn which is comparable to the 
yarn made from the imported staple fiber. 

Mr. President, I do not care to debate this question further. 
I do, however, wish to put into the Recorp a rather long and 
able statement upon the rayon schedule in general, furnished 
by the Women's Non-Partisan Fair Tariff Committee, of New 
York City. This statement has been prepared by Gertrude M. 
Duncan, Ph. D., of New York City. I do not know all its con- 
tents, but I am sure it will be a contribution to the information 
upon this subject. ` 

I will say that the rayon schedule is the one in which the 
women of the country have been most interested, and to it many 
women's organizations have given a great deal of study. The 
very fact that they should take the trouble and time to prepare 
a brief, which presents a very exhaustive study of the subject, 
indicates that many of them are very much interested in the 
question, 

I also offer for the Recorp a resolution adopted by the Ameri- 
can Alliance of Civil Service Women, of New York, upon the 
subject of rayon and other aspects of the tariff question, I ask 
that these two documents may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KING and Mr. BLACK addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall yield in just a mo- 
ment. Let me first emphasize the fact that we are now dealing 
with a raw material. Whatever increased duty we levy in this 
instance will run like a thread through every manufactured 
article bearing the name of rayon. This increase in the duty 
means an enhanced price to eyery Woman who wears or uses 
rayon in any form; it means a substantial increase in price, 
estimated to be from 20 to 25 per cent, when this duty is trans- 
mitted all the way through to the finished product. How can 
we justify that? How can we not only justify an increased 
duty, but how can we justify an act which will tend to burden 
in part—not entirely, but in part—1,500 mills which will not be 
able to get vistra elsewhere. The domestic manufacturer of the 
staple fiber is producing only one-third of the total consumption 
of the country; but, in the expectation and in the faint hope of 
the possibility that the domestic industry may discover in the 
future—a month, perhaps, or three years or five years—some- 
thing comparable to the fine yarn that is made from the im- 
ported staple fiber, we are asked to increase the duty, to 
penalize the American consumer, to increase the cost of pro- 
duction of 1,500 manufacturers. That is the situation, and it is 
an appalling one. If there were some hope, some prospect that 
in the early future we would have upon the market a staple 
fiber that would produce this fine class of goods, we could welt 
advocate the taking away from the foreign manufacturers some 
of their market in this country so that staple fiber might be 
produced by manufacturers in this country. 

Mark you, Mr. President, the first importing company only 
employs 500 hands. The work of making rayon yarn is largely 
done by machinery. Only one group of employees is affected 
if we take away the imported staple fiber from those 500 hands; 
but that is the first step in the making of the yarn that goes 
into 1,500 mills that manufacture the finished fabrics. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.’ I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wanted to make a statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] asked me to yield to him, and I now do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts a question. He is familiar with the subject and 
I am not. .I ask him whether or not the rayon industry in the 
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United States has not been prosperous since its organization 
during the past few years? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am told that the many in- 
dustries affected by paragraph 1301 has been exceedingly pros- 
perous. The industries affected by paragraph 1302 are in the 
experimental stage, this staple fiber being only four years on 
the market. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask also whether or not any 
person has asked for the proposed increase in the duty upon the 
particular product to which the Senator has referred? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the request officially 
has been made by an industry in my own State, the New Bed- 
ford Co., to which I have referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the only one. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the company which 
the Fitchburg Yarn Co. sald they asked if they could supply 
them any yarn and they were unable to get it at the present 
time, 

Mr. KING. As I understood the Senator, the Du Pont Co., 
aside from the company in his own State, is the only domestic 
company engaged in the manufacture of this particular product? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. KING. If it has not asked for a duty, I should like to 
inquire of the Senator, as a member of the Finance Committee. 
what company has done so? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know of no company that 
has done so except the New Bedford Co., which has promised 
in the future to develop the industry. I know of no other 
company. 

Mr. KING. Then, why should we increase this duty when 
the consequence of it will be as serious as if not more serious 
than that indicated by the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from Delaware in attempting to justify this increase 
in the duty said that it was to create a domestic industry, to 
help encourage the making of staple fiber here at home and pre- 
vent our dependence—I suppose that is what was meant—upon 
staple fiber made abroad. 

Mr. KING. I should like further to inquire of the Senator, 
are there any indications that the Du Pont Co. is about to close 
down or that they are dissatisfied with the existing situation 
or that they are dissatisfied with the existing duty? I ask the 
Senator again, has not the Du Pont Co. established this industry 
in the face of the present tariff and in the face of the intro- 
duction into the United States of the products from abroad, and 
if, in view of those facts, the Du Pont Co, has continued the 
development of the industry, why should we now increase the 
duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I see no reason for it. I 
may say to the Senator that this part of the Du Pont Co.'s 
business is most insignificant. As I have already said, para- 
graph 1301 covers 95 per cent of the rayon product of this 
country. We are now considering a proposal which deals with 
only 5 per cent, We are dealing with a very insignificant part 
of the Du Pont business or any other part of the rayon business. 

Now let me refer again to the company that is importing. 
The Fitchburg Yarn Co. has not paid a dividend for many years. 
In 1921—and this is a fair story of the severe period through 
which the yarn business has passed—in 1921 or 1922 the Fitchburg 
Yarn Co. had a surplus of about a million dollars, but they have 
struck off from their books large sums every year to meet their 
losses until to-day they have practically no surplus. This 
business, however, has bronght about a great revival, because it 
has helped to give to the American consumer a substitute for 
silk that is appealing to the consuming public in appearance, 
in luster, and which is cheaper than silk; and, as the Senator 
from New York said, it has become the garment of the poor in 
competition with the high-priced silk garments of the well-to-do. 

Let me read a statement which the Fitchburg Yarn Co. made 
to me: 


The Fitchburg Yarn Co. imported 800,000 pounds of staple fiber, and 
it will be subject to an increased cost of $80,000 a year. 


In other words, if the duty proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee had been upon the statute books last year it would have 
cost them $80,000 more, 


This will mean an increased price of at least 10 cents per pound 
apon every pound of yarn used by the various manufacturers of fabrics 
using this yarn; and this, of course, will be passed on to the ultimate 
consumer, resulting when completed, in a possible increase of 20 per cent 
or 25 per cent in the cost of underwear, hosiery, dresses, rugs, and fab- 
rics of various kinds for which this yarn is being used. 


That is their statement. They are manufacturers. To be sure, 
they are interested; but they could have said 5 per cent just as 
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well, and we would have been impressed with that. They could 
have said 10 per cent; but they say that when completed it 
will result in a possible increase of 20 to 25 per cent in the cost 
of underwear, hosiery, dresses, rugs, and fabrics of various 
kinds for which this yarn is being used. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I gather from the Senator's argument that 
he first argues that the company in Massachusetts would lose 
$80,000, and then that these various mills over the country would 
lose $80,000, and that ultimately the consumer would pay it all. 
Now, not all of those arguments can be accurate. There can be 
but one loss of $80,000, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator ever heard 
of pyramiding prices? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator attempting to 
say that there is not such a thing as pyramiding prices? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am stating that if there is only one 
$80,000 loss, it can not be divided among three groups and still 
leave each group to lose $80,000. That is all I am pointing out 
to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it true that the increased 
duty to the one concern in Massachusetis that is importing this 
product would be $80,000? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is what I understood the Senator to 
say. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a fact; is it not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is what I understood the Senator to 


say. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact that the yarn 
that they make from that staple fiber would have to bear that 
duty and be increased in price? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I assume so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And is it not a fact that an 
increased cost in the raw product is reflected in an increased 
cost to the purchaser of the manufactured product, step by step? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the Senator seriously contend—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is that so, or not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not know. I can not answer the ques- 
tion; but I want to find out whether—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So, then, it would make no 
difference if that were $500,000 or $1,000,000; the ultimate cost 
to the consumer, the Senator argues, would be only $1,000,000 
if that were the only increased duty paid at the original source. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is my theory; yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the Senator’s theory? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; that is my theory.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is the first one 
ever to expound that theory. In every single tariff debate we 
have had here we haye had the question of pyramiding costs; 
and the Tariff Commission have given us the information in 
every instance—they gave it to us in woolen suits; they gave it 
to us when we were discussing virgin wool and woolen rags. 
There is always an increase upon the original cost, step by 
step, as the various processes of manufacturing follows. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Then will the Senator tell me what he 
estimates the $80,000 increase would ultimately cost the con- 
sumer? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I personally can not tell 
the Senator that. I should have to know how much of this 
product went into hosiery, and how much went into various 
fabrics of various kinds. I should be unable to do it; but I 
do know that the original duty increase would be pyramided, 
step by step. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Right there, may I inquire how both the manu- 
facturer and the consumer would sustain a loss? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. GLASS. If the manufacturer's overhead is increased 
$80,000, and he passes that on to the consumer, the manufacturer 
does not lose a cent, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I agree with the Sen- 
ator. The consumer pays it. The Senator is absolutely right; 
but the first charge—— 

Mr. GLASS. But both do not pay it. The mill does not 
lose if it charges it up against the consumer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the Senator from Dela- 
ware is arguing that the consumer will only have to repay that 
$80,000 to the original manufacturer. 
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Mr: GLASS. That is all he ought to be required to pay. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree but the result is 
that he has to pay a good deal more because the interest on the 
investment continues to increase, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts further yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I understood the Senator to contend that 
the manufacturer in Massachusetts would lose $80,000, and 
then he was arguing that all these mills that are interested 
would lose $80,000—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, no! 

Mr. HASTINGS. And that the consumer would lose at least 
$80,000. It seems to me that if we divide $80,000 three ways 
we can not still have $80,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was arguing that the first 
payment would be made by the importer, and if he did not in- 
crease the price of his yarn he would bear an additional bur- 
den of $80,000 a year. I said that he would pass it on, as they 
all do, to the manufacturer of the finished fabric, and that the 
manufacturer would pass it on to the retailer, and he would 
pass it to the consumer, and that as this original $50,000 was 
passed on the consumer would haye to pay very greatly in 
excess of $80,000. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts further yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. GLASS. If the importer, being an honest man, simply 
wants to recoup himself-for the $80,000 additional that he has 
to pay, and if the manufacturer simply wants to recoup him- 
self to the extent of his increased cost, why will the consumer 
have to meet a pyramided charge? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is the practice. It always 
happens, It is due to the increased cost to him, which he must 
be recuperated for. It is a matter of interest on increased in- 
vestment in the industry. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, it is the practice. I am talking about the 
theory of the thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is the practice. I agree 
with the Senator in theory that the original payer of the duty 
ought not to pass on anything except the amount that he actu- 
ally pays; but it is an additional item in his cost of production 
and in his investment, upon which he would have to pay in- 
terest, and therefore he adds an increase to the price which he 
pays for the original imported product, plus the duty. 

Mr. GLASS. If he increases the charge over and above the 
actual impost at the customhouse, he is simply assuming the 
right to levy tariff duties himself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I have made as yet no refer- 
ence, Mr. President, to the effect that this duty will have upon 
the domestic staple fiber. Of course, the purpose of arguing 
for this increased duty is to permit the domestic manufacturer 
of domestic fiber to increase his price so as to be on a parity 
with the imported staple fiber; and of course the result will 
be, and the end sought here is, to give the domestic producer 
the market. That means that he will have an opportunity, by 
increasing prices, to undersell the importer and to have the 
whole domestic market to himself, and therefore increase the 
prices of rayon yarns in the entire domestic market, It is im- 
possible to conceive the extent of the burden to the consumers 
of rayon fabrics that this increased duty will exact. 

I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts to print certain documents in 
the Recorp is agreed to. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Women’s Non-Partisan Fair Tariff Committee, Hotel Shelton, 
New York City] 


WOMEN AND THE Tanirr—No, 1. THE Rayon ScHEDULB 
By Gertrude M. Duncan, Ph. D. 


This committee has made an intensive economic study of the rayon 
industry in relation to the women of America and has come to the con- 
clusion that the present rates as established by the Fordney-McCumber 
law are too high and that all increases proposed by the pending Hawley- 
Smoot bill are therefore excessive and unjust to the housewives and 
business and professiona] women, who are the principal consumers and 
ultimate purchasers of rayon products. 

We recommend that the present basic rate on rayon yarns of 45 cents 
a pound be eliminated, leaving the basic ad valorem rate of 45 per 
cent, which we believe to be more than ample protection, 

It is our contention that in such a product as rayon, made up of so 
many different grades and kinds and sizes, a minimum and specific rate 
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is bound to be inflexible and unjust, in that it is applied regardless of 
quality or cost of production. 

In the case of rayon we have demonstrated by actual test that this 
is so to a startling degree. Upon the size and quality most in use for 
women’s underwear and hosiery and for such fabrics as transparent 
velvet, which we find is 150 deniers yarn, a minimum specific rate of 
45 cents a pound is actually equal to an ad valorem rate of 75 per cent 
to 80 per cent, while on the size most used for bedspreads and house- 
hold fabrics, namely, 300 deniers, this same specific rate means ad 
valorem duty of 105 per cent to 110 per cent, which is prohibitory. 

Besides this minimum specific rate bears more heavily upon the women 
of the poorer classes than upon their well-to-do sisters, for it levies the 
same tax upon the cheapest qualities as upon the best. 


SUMMARY 


Almost everything the modern middle-class woman wears to-day, ex- 
cept her shoes and kid gloves, is wholly or partly composed of rayon. 
Combined with silk or wool or cotton or Unen it enters into most 
household fabrics in the modern middle-class home. It is one of the 
most important raw materials in the textile industry. After extensive 
investigation we find that the rayon industry, although new, is one of 
the most prosperous, having had a phenomenal and spectacular growth 
in the past seven years. It is making enormous profits, increasing its 
production by leaps and bounds, but with the demand always keeping 
ahead of the supply, as new uses for rayon are discovered almost daily 
and new territories for sales developed. 

We find that imports are only about 9 or 10 per cent of domestie 
production and are therefore merely supplementary. 

We find that only the finer and more expensive yarns can be profit- 
ably imported under the present rates, which are therefore an embargo 
for the poorer housewives especially. 

No scientific and fair tarif can be established except upon com- 
parison of foreign and domestic costs of production. The so-called 
American producers of rayon, most of whom are Europeans, have con- 
sistently avoided disclosure of their production costs. No such study 
has been made by the Tariff Commission. 

Our committee urges that an inspection of the income-tax returns of 
the American Viscose Co. and the Du Pont Rayon Co., together with those 
of some of the smaller companies, be made by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. From reports in the New York Times we understand that these 
returns have been made available by the Treasury Department. 

It is our belief that, because of far-reaching changes in the rayon 
industry since the present rates were established in 1922, at the scale 
of prices then prevalent and at the then prevalent volume of produc- 
tion, the Fordney-McCumber rates are no longer justified, even if they 
were once, which is doubtful. 

Prices are now less than half of what they were then and are now 
little higher here than abroad, when the cost of transportation is taken 
into account, Domestic production has increased 900 per cent, and as 
a result unit production costs must certainly have been lowered 
materially. 

The present tariff policy with respect to rayon, if continued, will tend 
to exclude all imports and give a monopoly to the Du Ponts and other 
members of the vast International Rayon Cartel, which produces more 
than 90 per cent of the world’s rayon and even now controls prices. 

It should be borne in mind that the rayon industry in America is 75 
per cent foreign owned, practically the only American capital invested 
in it coming from the Du Ponts. But the Du Ponts are also tied up 
with the International Cartel through an exchange of 40 per cent of 
stock with the French Comptoir. 

So we have this astounding condition which puts rayon in a class 
by itself—the American rayon plants and the European plants are all 
owned by the same people but continue to seek high-tariff protection. 

In other words, we have a quota on immigrant labor, we have a quota 
on immigrant commodities, but we have no quota on immigrant cor- 
porations. These immigrant corporations pay only a 12 per cent tax 
on the profits made in their American plants, while the American 
consumer has to pay for their products a price only under that of their 
European parent companies plus the equivalent of ad valorem duties 
of from 75 to 120 per cent. 

The tariff on rayon is so excessive that it shuts out large revenues, 
In seven years our Government has collected only a little more than 
$42,000,000 in tariff taxes. But in one year, it is estimated, one com- 
pany alone, the American Viscose Co., sends $20,000,000 of profits 
abroad. 

The best interests of the women of America demand that all proposed 
increases be eliminated, and the present rates lowered by the exclusion 
of the unfair, unjust, and unscientific minimum specifie rate. 

WHAT IS RAYON? 


Rayon is a synthetic fiber produced by technical processes from some 
form of plant cellulose, usually wood pulp but also cotton linters. 

These vegetable fibers are treated chemically until dissolved into a 
viscous solution resembling the glandular secretions of the silkworm. 

This viscous solution is then forced through minute capillary tubes, 
corresponding to the spinnerets of the silkworm, in what is known in the 
trade as the “ nozzle.” 
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The long continuous filaments as they emerge from the tiny apertures 
of this “ nozzle are solidified either by a process of evaporation or by 
being plunged into a fixing bath. 

After this the coagulated filaments are twisted together or “spun” 
into the rayon yarn of commerce. 

Four distinct processes are used in the manufacture of rayon, known 
as the viscose, the nitro-cellulose, the cellulose acetate, and the cupram- 
monium processes, The viscose method is most common in America. 

Rayon is made in many different sizes or “deniers.” We find that 
the sizes most in use for women’s undergarments, hosiery, broad silks, 
velvets, linings, window curtains, is known as 150 deniers, while yarn 
of 300 deniers is used for innumerable household fabrics in middle-class 
homes, such as draperies, bedspreads, upholsteries. Coarser yarns, say 
of 450 deniers, are utilized in embroideries, carpets, sweaters. 

Rayon yarns in each size are made in four or more qualities, known 
as grade A, grade B, grade C, and grade Inferior. 

With the present minimum specific rate operative, little yarn above 
150 deniers can profitably be imported, and only grade A at that. 

For the most part, therefore, competitive prices do not exist, especially 
as the domestic producers are all obviously interrelated. 


RAYON PRODUCTS AND BY-PRODUCTS 


For the most part, the chief product of the rayon plant is the silky, 
lustrous rayon yarn of continuous filaments. 
` But “cut fibers“ or “staple fibers” are also products, not by-products, 
in that they are designed, not accidental. As the filaments emerge from 
the tiny apertures of the nozzle and are coagulated they are cut before 
they are twisted. These short, untwisted lengths are sold chiefly to 
makers of “spun rayon yarns” or “union” yarns. 

Rayon waste is made at every stage of the manufacture of rayon, and 
even in the textile mills, we find. In this point the statement in the 
Tariff Information Service is inaccurate. 

Naturally, every rayon plant and every textile mill tries to make as 
little waste as possible: Much more of it is made at some times than 
at others, for various reasons. 

Because the demand for rayon waste is steady, and the domestic 
supply irregular, with the tariff prohibitory at most price levels, the 
prices for rayon waste in America fluctuate violently. 

From the Daily News Record and other trade qnotations we find that 
the price has varied from 16 cents to 46 cents within a few weeks’ 
time. 

Raw materials of industry should be on the free list. Rayon waste is 
an important raw material in the textile industry after it has been 
salvaged, and is the principal raw material in the growing “ spun-yarn P 
industry, which performs the salvaging. 

Why should there be a duty on rayon waste any more than silk waste 
or cotton waste, both of which come in free? 

“ Sliver,” “roving,” and “ tops“ represent salvaged waste in an inter- 
mediate form from waste to the “spun” yarn of commerce. 

But “noils” are a waste of waste, and nothing could be more 
absurd than to place a higher duty on “ noils” than on the original 
waste of which it is a residue. 

When the origina! waste is put through the garnetting machine the 
iron teeth in the rollers pull apart the hard lumps in the waste, reduc- 
ing it to a soft, fluffy mass, which is then combed into “tops,” all the 
fibers lying the same way. But this process of garnetting and combing 
leaves a residue or waste called“ noils.” 

Americans are supposed to have a sense of humor. But it was lack- 
ing, it would seem, among the members of the majority of the Finance 
Committee who wrote the rates in paragraph 1302. 

They put a duty of 10 per cent on waste and 25 per cent on waste of 
waste or noils. They put a duty of 25 per cent on garnetted or carded 
waste, ready to be combed into “ tops,” “ sliver,” or “ roving,” which Is 
the same as for the poor nolls, which must be still further treated before 
they can come into the class of garnetted” waste. 

The “spun-rayon yarns" referred to in paragraph 1303 differ from 
the ordinary silky-looking, lustrous yarns of continuous filaments in that 
they lack luster and have a certain fuzzy appearance, due to the short 
fibers of which they are spun. 

Spun yarns are used in worsted and woolen type clothing for both 
men and women. They decrease the cost of these garments and add to 
the appearance of the cheaper wools and worsteds, which are dull and 
lifeless by themselves. Fancy effects are obtained by dyeing these cloths 
in the same dye, which colors the wool but not the rayon fibers. The 
popular “ Bolivia” cloth is made in this way. There is a considerable 
and fast-growing spun-yarn industry in America, which imports rayon 
waste and cut fibers. 

Members of this committee residing in Fitchburg, Mass., report a very 
large plant there which imports a special type of cut fiber treated by a 
secret process and known as sase. 

This plant turns out 800,000 pounds a year of a high quality of spun 
yarn that is much sought after by the textile mills. 

The Du Ponts, who have a plant at Buffalo, have tried in vain to 
compete with this Fitchburg spun yarn, and therefore are said to have 
made special efforts to get high duties on cut fibers and waste to put the 
Fitchburg plant out of commission. 
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In paragraph 1305 of the Hawley-Smoot bill, reference is made to 
“rayon in bands or strips,” which is also a product, not a by-product, 
These strips. differ from the other continuous filaments because the 
apertures in the nozzle are of different shape, being wide slits of ex- 
treme thinness. These bands or strips, of various widths, are not 
twisted, and are used chiefly in millinery and Christmas-tree decora- 
tions. 

TARIFF HISTORY OF RAYON 


The tariff history of rayon is all very recent indeed. For in 1913, 
when the Underwood tariff was framed, there was only one small 
rayon plant in America, then known as the Viscose Co., which had 
been incorporated in 1909 with a capital of $25,000. 

This Viscose Co. changed its name to “American Viscose Co.“ when 
it decided to ask for a tariff in 1921, also increasing its capitaliza- 
tion to $10,000,000 at that time. 

Of course, putting American“ before its name does not change the 
fact that it is a subsidiary of the great Courtauld's (Ltd.), of England, 
which is a controlling factor in the Rayon International Cartel. 

It is said that the Du Ponts own 5 per cent of the stock of the 
American Viscose Co. and the French Comptoir des Textiles Arti- 
ficiels also 10 per cent, all the rest being British owned. 

In 1920 two other companies were started in America, one affiliated 
with a French syndicate, the other with an Italian syndicate. 

By the time the Ways and Means Committee began to hold hearings 
on the Fordney tariff bill in the late fall of 1921, three other com- 
panies, all foreign owned, had sprung up. It is doubtful whether these 
last three were actually in production, but they joined the first three 
in demanding a tariff on their products. 

So these six foreign companies, only one of which was really an 
established and going concern, the patents under which they operated 
as well as their stockholders being European, demanded an American 
protective tariff. And they got what they asked for. No one opposed 
them. In fact, no one in America at that time knew much about 
“artificial silk,” as rayon was then called. 

Of course, this is all astounding to a student of American politics. 
It is one of those comic interludes in the history of the American 
protective tariff. 

But it must be remembered that it was a time of economic and 
political confusion, amid the deflation and reconstruction that followed 
the Great War. The Tariff Commission was in the throes of reorganiza- 
tion. In the handing out of tariff plums there were no standards to 
go by. 

At the hearings before the Senate Finance Committee in 1922, the 
chairman of the board of one of these companies stated frankly that 
they had no figures available as to the costs of domestic production. 
(See Senate Finance Committee hearings, 67th Cong., Ist sess., p. 6863.) 

This statement at the time seems to have created no surprise, al- 
though the entire theory of the American protective tariff revolves 
around that very point. 

The briefs filed by these six rayon companies in 1922, in support of 
their plea for a specific duty to equalize costs of production here and 
abroad, set forth that “the selling price per pound at the time in the 
United States” was $2.50, while the selling price per pound in Europe 
was $1.42, so that a specific rate of duty was necessary, they claimed, 
to equalize the respective selling prices (p. 6865). 

The briefs also add that “the price of labor in the United States is 
four or five times that of labor in Europe,” and that “raw materials 
are 10 per cent cheaper in Europe.” Neither of these statements was 
backed up by figures, but they apparently convinced the committee, 
unsupported as they were. 

Finally, the rayon companies stated that the total capacity for rayon 
production in the United States was 19,000,000 or 20,000,000 pounds. 
(They themselves produced 24,000,000 that same year.) 

On such flimsy and unsupported representations as these Congress 
voted these European companies a specific rate of 45 cents a pound, 
with correspondingly high rates on secondary products. 


DRASTIC CHANGES IN THE RAYON INDUSTRY SINCE 1922 


It may have been an “infant industry” in 1922, but in the inter- 
vening seven years the domestic rayon industry has increased its pro- 
duction by 900 per cent, reaching the stupendous output of 132,000,000 
pounds in the present year, which is more than a third of the total world 
production, 

There are now 19 companies in production, with a half dozen others 
incorporated, all of them either closely affiliated with each other or 
with the European cartel. 

America is now the largest producer and the largest consumer of 
rayon. With new fields constantly opening up, there is no visible 
limit to the probable future demand, which is always ahead of the 
supply. S 

In the intervening years many, many millions of hard-earned dollars 
have been taken from the pockets of American women in the guise of 
“protection for American industry.” 

More than seven years have elapsed since the rayon companies ad- 
mitted to the makers of the Fordney-McCumber bill that they did not 
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know what their costs of production were. Not even yet have they 
ventured to disclose them. 

Meantime, however, the United States Government has gathered 
some figures that throw much light on the matter. 

The Census of Manufactures reports that in 1927 the labor cost was 
$32,643,388 in a production of $109,888,336 in value. 

The cost of labor and salaries, therefore, amounted to 80 per cent 
of the value of rayon produced in 1927. 

The amount of tariff levied was $6,972,739 on 15,044,849 pounds of 
yarns, which is equivalent to 53.77 per cent ad valorem. 

This makes it apparent that a specific rate can not be justified as 
necessary to protect labor. 

Other interesting data on the same sheet relate further to production 
costs: A 


Cost of materials, supplies, containers was $22, 649, 441 


Cost of fuel and rented power was — 3.003, 937 
Wages and salaries -=-= 32, 643. 388 
rr ͤ 0... ONS fe E AR 


Subtracting this amount from the production of $109,888,336 leaves 
the enormous amount of $51,591,570 for taxes, insurance, repairs, đe- 
preciation, and profits. 

We do not know the equivalent European costs, but the United 
States Tariff Commission published in 1925 a report of its survey of 
the rayon industry. Raw materials, says the report, are not 10 per 
cent cheaper in Europe, as was claimed to be the case in 1922. On the 
contrary, in this matter of materials, America has a distinct advantage. 
We are nearer to the Canadian supply of wood pulp. 

The Tariff Commission report goes on: 

“Under present conditions of free trade in wood pulp, the American 
manufacturer is at no disadvantage in obtaining the Scandinavian prod- 
uct. The margin between the prices paid by the domestic manufacturer 
at or near tidewater and his English or continental competitors is 
no greater than the difference in marine charges and insurance. In 
the case of cotton linters the American has the advantage of proximity 
to a large domestic supply.” 

And as to chemicals, the Tariff Commission report goes on: 

“There are practically no tariff considerations affecting the avail- 
ability of any of these chemicals, the domestic supply being ample.” 

The advantage of cheaper labor in foreign countries, which was un- 
doubtedly the case in 1922, has long since very materially decreased. 
Concerning this, the Tariff Commission says: 

“With the intreduction of the 8-hour day in several European coun- 
tries, part of this advantage has been temporarily lost. The increase 
in labor force as a result of the decrease in hours has somewhat reduced 
the trained supply and increased the cost of the labor item in the ex- 
pense of production,” 

But a still more important change has been the tendency to replace 
labor with machines in America. 

The 1928 Census of Manufactures points out that during the stu- 
pendous increase in production from 1925 to 1927, from 52,209,225 
pounds to 78,522,000 in 1927, or about 54 per cent increase in produc- 
tion, the number of wage earners increased only from 19,128 to 26,341, 
or about 87.7 per cent, and the amount paid in wages increased only 
about 24 per cent. 

But in the meantime the horsepower increased from 66,966 in 1925 
to 122,406 in 1927, an increase of 82.8 per cent. 

THD TEST OF PRICES 

Another important change that has occurred in the rayon industry 
lies in the realm of prices. 

When the representatives of the domestic rayon manufacturers ap- 
peared at the hearings of the Senate Finance Committee in 1922, they 
pointed out that the selling price in America was $2.50, while in Europe 
it was less than half—$1.42 per pound for 150 deniers grade A yarn. 

They demanded the specific rate to equalize the respective selling 
prices. 

To-day the price of the same size and grade of yarn is $1.15 per pound, 
very little higher than the European price when costs of transportation 
and other importing costs are taken into consideration. 

One can not refer rayon prices to the commodity index of prices to 
compare them with prices of other commodities. For in 1913, the 
year taken as the index, rayon manufacture can hardly be said to have 
been established in this country. 

We find, however, that in January, 1914, the list price was $1,85, 
and in April of that year it had gone to $2. 

In any case, whether the present tariff rates were ever needed to 
equalize prices or not, they are certainly not now needed. 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT WITH PROPOSED TARIFF RATES 


In the existing tariff only a single paragraph is given to rayon in the 
silk schedule. The new bill proposes an entire new schedule of 12 para- 
graphs. This is symbolical of the growth of the industry. 

The changes in phrasing, in definitions, and in allocations of the 
rayon products and by-products make comparison between the two laws 
difficult. But there are nunwrous increases, all unnecessary, especially 
in spun yarns and cut fibers. 
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Although the Senate Finance Committee made only small changes in 
the rates as finally adopted by the House, our committee desires to call 
attention to the fact that the Ways and Means Committee reversed 
itself in a most unusual manner on the floor of the House after the bill 
was reported out. 

A comparison between House Document No. 15, which contains the bill 
as finally adopted and reported to the House, and House Docunent No. 
23, which gives the bill as adopted by the House, shows that the Ways 
and Means Committee as a result of their hearings and after consid- 
ering all the facts came to the same conclusions as this committee has, 
namely, that present rates are too high. 

When the Ways and Means Committee reported out the bill all the 
rates had been placed on an ad valorem basis. 

All the rates were lower than in the present bill now before the 
Senate on the various products and by-products and on waste, including 
noils. 

There can be no question, it seems to us, that this was done after 
nature consideration of all the facts. 

Then Representative CHINDBLOM, of Illinois, himself a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, made a motion to amend the schedule by 
restoring the former minimum specifice rates. 

One is surprised to find that the Ways and Means Committee then 
and there accepted this amendment, a course of procedure that has 
caused widespread comment by trade papers, by journals of commerce, 
and by Wall Street generally. 

This committee believes that the rates first proposed by the House 
were fair and just for the most part. 


THE PLACE OF RAYON IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The cost of clothing, which has been high relatively since the World 
War, promises to go still higher with increases in the wool schedule. 

All the more reason, we think, that the cost of other raw materials 
such as rayon should be kept down. 

The textile industry has been in a depressed condition for several 
years. In the cotton mllls, however, rayon has been a sort of fairy 
godmother, serving to render many cotton fabrics attractive which had 
been dull and unsalable before. Rayon is also mixed with cheaper 
grades of wool in many fabrics now in demand, so that the woolen and 
worsted mills also find it an important raw material. 

The committee believes that reasonable tariff rates will lower the 
cost of textiles generally to the women consumers and will help to 
restore prosperity to the vast textile industry, which employs more 
than a million workers, as against 26,000 employed in the rayon 
plants. 


MOST RAYON PLANTS ARE FOREIGN OWNED AND DOMINATED BY THE 
INTERNATIONAL RAYON CARTEL 


Attached hereto is a chart of the ramifications of the vast cartel 
which controls production and prices of rayon the world over. This 
chart was published some months ago by the Daily News Record, and its 
correctness has not been challenged. 

To the minds of this committee, this chart of the interrelations of 
the rayon cartel is a vivid, graphic argument against high tariffs on 
rayon. 

The American Viscose Co., which produces 54 per cent of the entire 
American output, has been making vast profits for its British stock- 
holders at the expense of American consumers. 

Although this company is now capitalized at $92,000,000, and is said 
to be worth $100,000,000, this huge amount has been built up from 
profits. Only $837,000 of it represents original investment. The bal- 
ance consists of accumulated profits. The company is reported to have 
annual net earnings of $20,000,000. 

The stock of the American Viscose Co. is reported to be owned as 
follows: 

Courtauld’s (Ltd.), the British syndicate, owns 85 per cent; the 
Du Pont interests own from 5 to 10 per cent; the French Comptoir owns 
from 5 to 10 per cent. 

The exact division of stock ownership is unknown as between the 
Du Ponts and the French Comptoir, but as these two are very closely 
associated it does not greatly matter. 

According to Standard Corporation Records for 1920, the Du Pont 
Rayon Co. is the second largest producer of rayon in the United States. 

According to this authority, its $25,000,000 of stock is now entirely 
owned by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. But Fairchilds Semi- 
annual Review of Rayon states that it is interrelated with both the 
Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels of France and the Vereingte Glantz- 
stoff-Fabriken of Germany. 

Wall Street reports have it that at first the Du Pont Rayon Co. and 
the French Comptoir exchanged 40 per cent of their capital stock. 

Later this was changed, the stock returned, and an exchange of the 
stock of the French Comptoir and E. 1. du Pont de Nemours was effected. 

According to the Census of Manufactures of 1927, the total capital 
of the Du Pont Rayon Co., including increases from profits, was esti- 
mated at $28,500,000 at that time. 

The Du Pont interests were among the most persistent in seeking 
tariff increases during the recent hearings on the pending bill. In fact, 
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it is said that they succeeded in getting the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to change its rates, working through Ungerleider, one of the 
Du Pont brokers in New York, who has connections with Representative 
CHINDBLOM, 

The Tubize Artificial Silk Co. is a subsidiary of the Fabrique de Soie 
Artificielles de Tubize in France. Its American stock is said to be owned 
entirely by the Du Ponts. 

The Census of Manufactures for 1927 says its total capitalization, 
including increase from profits, was then $13,500,000. 

The Wall Street Journal credits it with a $5,000,000 profit for the 
year 1928. 

The New York Journal of Commerce for November 16, 1929, says: 

“An official of the Tubize Artificial Silk Co. when asked regarding 
the present status of bis company and the continuance of the present 
dividend, said: 

„There is no thought of reducing the dividend, as the earnings of 
the company justify the present rate of payment. The company has no 
debt; its net current and cash positions are very strong and we see no 
reason why any stockholder should voluntarily dispose of his holdings 
at this time.“ 

The same Journal of Commerce on the same day quotes an interview 
with Hiram Rivitz, president of the Industrial Rayon Co.: 

“In a statement to stockholders issued yesterday Hiram S. Rivitz, 
president of the Industrial Rayon Corporation, expressed belief that the 
net earnings for his company in 1930 would be double those of 1929, 
Mr. Rivitz said: 

„We show a net profit for the month of October, with estimated 
Federal income taxes deducted, of $176,000, the highest earnings in our 
history for one month, and a total net profit for 10 months of this year 
of $1,239,000 . : f 

„Orders ahead assure of steady distribution of our products for 
many months. The demand for our merchandise has kept pace with 
our production, and the outlook for a continuance of this demand is 

* * * 

„ Based on present market prices, which we have every reason to 
believe will continue for an indefinite period, and with full capacity of 
11,000,000 pounds for both plants for the year 1930, I feel safe in 
saying that our net earnings for 1930 will be double those of 1929. 

Rayon is a necessity, not a luxury, and is used through all seasons 
of the year in a hundred varieties of textiles, so whether the times be 
good or bad the demand for this economic fiber, which meets the needs 
of all classes, should te steadily on the increase for many years to 
come.“ 

Thus spake Mr. Rivitz, head of the Rayon Institute. Does this sound 
like a good argument for high tariffs at the expense of the American 
consumer? 

Other exceedingly successful foreign-owned rayon companies making 
vast profits at the expense of the women of America, under high tariff 
protection, are: The American Glanzstoff Corporation, the American 
Bemberg Corporation, the American Celanese Corporation, the American 
Enka Corporation, and the Skenandoa Co. 

The American Glanzstoff, a leading concern, is a branch of the Ger- 
man Vereingte Glanzstoff-Fabriken, and is also closely affiliated with 
Courtauld's (Ltd.). The company declared a dividend of 20 per cent for 
1928. 

The American Bemberg, another German-owned company, bas a capi- 
tal of $8,000,000, largely built up from profits. 

American Celanese is a branch of British Celanese (Ltd.). 

The successful Skenandoa Corporation of Utica, N. Y., which was 
visited by members of our committee, is affiliated with Courtauld’s 
(Ltd.). 

It was said that the Du Ponts brought about a reduction in the price 
of rayon when the American Enka, a branch of the Dutch Enka, was 
established in America, in the hope of starving out the newcomer. If 
this was the plan, it failed. 

Of the dozen or more smaller companies which have sprung up, some 
of which are not yet in production, it is reliably reported that all have 
foreign affiliations, and that the Du Ponts have a large or eyen a con- 
trolling interest in most. Basic patents are all held in Europe. 

IMMIGRANT FACTORIES 


There is no quota on immigrant factories. There is a quota that re- 
stricts immigration of foreign-born labor. There are tariffs that restrict 
the importation of foreign-made goods. But foreign capital with foreign 
management is free to enter America and do as it pleases, making its 
enormous profits at expense of American housewives, and sending them 
abroad. Meantime they pay only a 12 per cent corporation tax to our 
Government. 

CONCLUSION 


For all the reasons herein set down, and for others, the Women's 
Nonpartisan Fair Tariff Committee, national in scope, made up of repre- 
sentatives of housewives, business and professional women, educators, 
and social-service workers, and university women trained in economic 
research, asks that the rate as first proposed by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House be substituted for those proposed by the Senate 
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Finance Committee. All rates should be ad valorem, not specific, except 
on waste, which should be on the free list. No increases should be 
allowed. 

AMERICAN ALLIANCE OF CIVIL SERVICE WOMEN. 

At a regular meeting of the American Alliance of Civil Service Women 
held on October 11, 1929, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

“ Whereas many of the proposed new tariff schedules in the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill, now before Congress, are excessive and burdensome to 
women, and will greatly increase the cost of women’s clothing and 
articles of household use, particularly such schedules as wool, sugar, 
shoes, gloves, millinery, embroidered linens, cutlery, and aluminum; and 

“Whereas the rayon schedule especially bears heavily on the great 
masses of women, since through the operation of a minimum specific 
rate of 45 cents per pound it conceals actual ad yalorem rates of from 
75 per cent to 105 per cent, which are excessive and unnecessary, and 
since rayon is an important raw material throughout the entire textile 
industry and enters into almost every article of women's clothing and 
most fabrics in use for home furnishings: Be it 

“ Resolved, That the American Alliance of Civil Service Women is 
opposed to any tariff increase on the above-named articles; and be it 
further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Women's 
Nonpartisan Tariff Committee, room 839, Hotel Shelton, New York City, 
care of Dr. Gertrude M. Duncan,” 

ANNA W. HOCHFELDER, President. 


PROPOSED NULLIFICATION OF PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to take five minutes: of 
the Senate’s time to call attention to a matter which is of 
extreme importance at this juncture. 

It is my understanding that the Attorney General of the 
United States has been requested to consent to a nullification of 
a decree rendered against the giant packers’ association by con- 
sent in 1922, I desire to call the attention of the Senate to this 
matter in order that the individual Members may, if they see fit, 
express themselves to the Attorney General in connection with 
this important matter. 

The giant meat-packing industry of America has appeared in 
our Federal courts seeking action the natural tendency of which 
would be a further concentrated and monopolistic control of the 
food supply of the Nation. They have asked the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to agree to an annulment of a consent 
decree which now stands as a barrier between the packers and 
such control. These packers can not now open a general chain- 
grocery system, operate railroads and railroad terminals, nor 
operate newspapers in furtherance of their plan. If this de- 
cree is annulled, they will be at liberty to open chain stores of 
all kinds in every city, village, and hamlet in America for the 
sale of everything eaten and everything used; to operate rail- 
roads, railroad terminals, and newspapers. If this court decree 
should be canceled and set aside by governmental consent, a 
giant food trust would not only be permitted but encouraged to 
rear its stupendous and ominous form over North, South, East, 
and West alike. Such governmental action will tacitly invite a 
monopoly of such size and power that with one stroke of a pen 
in some large financial center of the Nation this trust could lift 
the price of bread and meat from Maine to California. 

In the petition for annulment the packers predict that 
within a few years the entire food supply of the Nation will be 
dominated by four or five great corporate chain-store systems. 


Already— 
The packers say— 


six companies have more than half the chain-grocery outlets. © è e 
Smaller chains are being absorbed by larger groups. 


The packers ask legal sanction to enter into the present wild 
scramble for concentrated control of the Nation’s business, 
already menacing the peace, comfort, and security of our people. 
The people must have food to live. Monopolistic control of this 
necessity of life must sooner or later bring hunger and despair, 
producing drastic action for relief. 

This decree should stand. Monopoly should be discouraged, 
not encouraged and approved by governmental authorities. 
Chain groceries, chain dry-goods stores, chain drug stores, chain 
clothing stores, here to-day and merged to-morrow, grow in size 
and power. Railroad mergers, giant power monopolies, bank 
mergers, steel mergers, all kinds of mergers, concentrate more 
and more power and wealth in the hands of a few. In the name 
of “efficiency,” monopoly is the order of the day. The giant busi- 
ness enterprises spread over our Nation, extend their tentacles 
into our schools, politics, and business. We are rapidly becom- 
ing a Nation of a few business masters and many clerks and 
servants, The local business man and merchant is passing, and 
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his community loses his contribution to loeal affairs as an inde- 
pendent thinker and executive. A few of these useful citizens, 
thus supplanted, become clerks of the great chain machines, at 
inadequate salaries, while many enter the growing ranks of the 
unemployed. A wild craze for efficiency in production, sale, and 
distribution has swept over the land, increasing the number of 
unemployed, building up a caste system, dangerous to any gov- 
ernment. 

If this packers’ decree is modified, the Sherman antitrust law 
is in reality dead. It will behoove the representatives of the 
people to find some other method of protecting the people from 
the rapacious greed of monopoly. If huge mergers and stu- 
pendous monopolies are to be granted the privilege of supplying 
the necessities of the people, it can not but lead to an extendea 
governmental supervision of business and general regulation and 
restriction of profits. Business profits must be controlled either 
by the method of enforcing competition or by strict govern- 
mental regulation of profits, which few desire. This would mean 
new bureaus, and would release swarms of Federal and State 
agents to hamper the ordinary processes of business. We are 
to-day at the crossroads, and the Attorney General’s action may 
send us definitely along a path of competition or strict business 
regulation of profits. 

I call the attention of Senators here present, and of the en- 
tire body, to this fact, in connection with the statement pre- 
viously made, that the Attorney General, according to my in- 
formation, is now considering whether or not he will consent to 
an annulment and a modification of this decree. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Alabama if he has definite information that the Attorney 
General has concluded to annul this decree? 

Mr. BLACK. I have no information that he has decided one 
way or the other. It is my understanding that he has not 
decided either way. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have information from what I consider 
to be a reliable source, and which reached me about three or 
four days ago, that the Attorney General had declined to take 
any action whatsoever in connection with that decree, contend- 
ing that it was a matter for the courts to determine, and for the 
courts alone. 

Mr. BLACK. I have not received that information, but I 
will say that if that is true, it would certainly be up to the 
authorities of the Government—the Attorney General's office 
and the law-enforcement office—to protect the people’s rights 
when the contest comes up between the people and a prospective 
monopoly in foodstuffs, and I expect the Attorney General to 
do that, in line with the speech he made at the meeting of the 
American Bar Association, in which he promised enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I think there could be no mistake in the 
information that has reached me; that is, that the Attorney 
General has definitely decided that he will not take action in 
the case. 

Mr. President, I want to say, with the Senator’s permission, 
that perhaps he does not know this to be true, but in connec- 
tion with this consent decree nearly every farm organization in 
the country, and nearly every livestock organization in the 
country, has petitioned the Attorney General to abate or nullify 
that decree, and they do so on the principle that it is inequitable 
to permit chain s to peddle meats with groceries, and to 
deny the right to packers to peddle groceries with meats. They 
insist, in other words, that this livestock commodity, meat, as 
well as other food products, should be allowed to move from 
the producer to the consumer in an entirely unrestricted way, 
and on that basis they have asked for some modification of the 
deeree, not an entire annulment. 

As I understand it, they are against having set aside that 
part of the decree providing that the packers shall dispose of 
their ownership in stockyards. These associations which have 
petitioned the Attorney General ask that that part of the decree 
be permitted to stand, but they ask, at the same time, that the 
packers be released from that restriction which denies them the 
right to sell unrelated products in the same car with meat 
food products, 

Mr. BLACK. I will state to the Senator that I am familiar 
with the fact that some of the farm leaders or farm organiza- 
tions have filed petitions of that kind, but, as I recall it, some 
of the very farm leaders who filed those petitions haye been 
before the committees of this body backing a high tariff which 
would give a monopoly to various lines of business endeavor. 

I do not believe that in their requests to bring about a can- 
cellation of this decree they represent the sentiments of the 
farmers of the United States. I do not believe that the farmers 
of this Nation want the packers, with all their huge aggregation 
of money and of power, to have the possibility of getting control 
of the food supply of this Nation. I do not believe that if the 
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farmers knew that the packers themselves, in their very peti- 
tion, stated that the time is only a few years off when less than 
five companies will control the entire trade in bread and other 
food supplies of this Nation, they would favor the Attorney 
General or any other officer of this Government removing any 
barrier which might block such a stupendous monopoly from 
coming into existence. 

It is my judgment that the farmers of the United States would 
not approve the action of the few farm leaders, or so-called farm 
leaders, who got together in this matter in an effort to bring 
about a release of the packers which would turn them loose to 
go over this country like devouring wolves monopolizing the 
food supplies of this Nation. 

It is sometimes easy enough to get some farm leader with 
palatial offices in Washington to favor granting something to a 
giant power trust. It is easy enough to get some so-called farm 
leader who lives in a palatial home, while farmers all over 
this Nation live without a proper food supply, to come up here 
and back a movement to permit the giant Packers’ Trust to 
institute chain stores, creating a condition of slavery and serf- 
dom all over this Nation, but when the farmers back home learn 
what their leaders have done, it is my judgment that their 
leaders will be repudiated. 

Think of a picture like this. The packers come into the court 
and say, “We state that we are needed to compete with the 
chain stores.” Why? They say, “In four or five years there 
will be less than five chain companies absolutely monopolizing 
the entire food supplies of the Nation, and we are needed to 
compete with them.” They then added, after that, the statement 
that the larger companies are absorbing the smaller companies. 
Taking their own logie, it necessarily follows that this Packers’ 
Trust will soon absorb the four or five smaller companies, and 
the price of the bread that every man buys from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Canada to the Gulf, will be fixed by one packer’s 
chain-store trust and monopoly. 

It will be backed by its newspapers, circulating propaganda, 
which is one of the things they are prohibited from doing in 
this decree. Now they ask permission not only to get control 
of the food supply, to place themselves in position where they 
can fix the price of the steak the mechanic in Alabama buys, or 
the farmer in Wyoming buys, but to get control of the railroad 
terminals and the railroads which carry and transport the food, 
and to control the newspapers which carry propaganda over 
this Nation. 

It is my judgment that when the farmers of this country wake 
up to a realization of the fact that some of their so-called leaders 
have publicly expressed themselves in favor of the building up 
of the most pernicious trust the world can know, the one that 
fixes the price of the food we eat, those so-called leaders will be 
repudiated, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield further to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to say to the Senator that the farm 
leaders, of whom he speaks, also the livestock associations who 
haye asked for a modification of this decree, were among the 
very strongest advocates of the packer control legislation that 
was passed several years ago, and even during the time that 
legislation was under consideration the same organizations were 
strongly in favor of the packers going into the retail meat busi- 
ness a8 a means of increasing the economies of delivery of their 
product to the consumer. 

At the time that legislation was under consideration here, this 
consent decree was entered into by the packers. Those of us 
who were making the best fight we could for the legislation at 
that time were not at all concerned about the decree, because we 
did not think it would serve any useful purpose, but thought it 
would prevent the packers, by their own consent, from going 
into the retail meat trade. 

The people who produce this product would like to have it go 
straight to the consumer without obstruction of any kind, and 
one of the purposes of the legislation was to eliminate such 
artificial and unnecessary obstruction. 

Another primary purpose of the bill was to increase the num- 
ber of packing houses in the country and beyond a shadow of 
doubt this is one of the direct results of the legislation. There 
are many more packing houses now in operation than there were 
at the time the packers control act was passed. They have been 
initiated and developed into going concerns in every State in 
the Union. Though I have no definite information, it is my 
opinion that the three or four large firms involved in this decree 
are handling a smaller proportion of the meat-food products 
to-day than they have handled at any time during the last 40 
years’ time. 
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It is possible that the packers do handle a somewhat larger 
proportion of the meat-food products purchased and prepared 
in the central markets, but throughout the country as a whole, 
due to the increase in the number of packing houses already 
referred to, and to the volume of business handled by them, I 
think the statement as made will prove entirely correct, All 
of which means that the business is now divided among a larger 
number of firms than it has been at any time during the past 
few years. 

Without holding any brief for the packers, we insist that a 
packer should be allowed to deliver this product without inter- 
ruption and without restriction, so that he can practice such 
economies as will bring it to the consumer in a way to increase, 
if you please, the price to the man who produced it. 

This principle is illustrated strikingly by the great meat pack- 
ers of Great Britain who, as I am informed, retail meat-food 
products all over the Empire. We think that ought to be done 
by the packers of this country and that is the reason why we 
believe they should be allowed to proceed in their own way. 
We believe such a plan would bring about economies in the 
handling of our product in this country. We do not consider 
it any more dangerous to the public welfare for a packer to sell 
canned groceries with meats than it is for a chain store to sell 
meats with canned groceries. 

Mr. BLACK. I agree with the Senator’s viewpoint on the 
packers’ control law, but here is the picture. The packers 
ask for the right to-day to establish a chain-store system in 
every section of the United States, which they have the money 
and the power to do, not for the sale of meats alone, but for 
the sale of groceries of all kinds, for the sale of building mate- 
rial, for the sale of hardware, for the sale of practically every- 
thing in the world that can be bought or used. Then they ask to 
be relieved from this decree so they can operate a railroad, so 
they can operate terminals, so they can operate newspapers. 

I agree with the Senator that at first blush it might be a good 
argument to say that the chain-store systems are operating. 
But the chain-store systems are entering into every hamlet and 
town and village in the United States. They are destroying 
business initiative of the individuals who built up those com- 
munities. The banking system is attempting now to establish a 
huge chain that will control the credit of the Nation from the 
great cities of the country. They want the remote control of 
credit. With the remote control of credit, the remote control 
of the prices of groceries, the remote control of the price of 
everything we buy and use, what will be the situation? The 
power companies have reared their stupendous trust until to-day 
it stands across the Nation from one ocean to the other. Prices 
are fixed. Monopoly is there. The people pay the bill. 

Now, we have the argument to consolidate all the railroads, 
all of it in the name of “ éfficiency ” ; and when we get the most 
efficient government the world has ever had we are going to 
haye a government where practically all of the money and the 
power is in the hands of a very few men, and where the rest of 
the people who formerly operated retail grocery stores and 
stores of all kinds are the clerks and seryants of the ruling 
class. I take the position that that is what is happening. The 
packers prove it in their petition. They admit that the time 
is only three or four years off when all of the food supply of 
every man, woman, and child in the Nation will be furnished 
by less than five companies. They then admit not only that, 
but that the big ones are absorbing the little ones. We know the 
packers will have enough money behind them so they will be 
the big ones and it will be a very short time after the packers 
start into this movement until prices are fixed from their head 
offices for a dozen eggs in Laramie, Wyo., for a piece of steak 
in Birmingham, Ala., for power bought in Los Angeles, Calif., 
for the food that goes to supply the workmen in the city of 
New York. Everywhere the price will be fixed by the mere 
stroke of a pen in some central office. 

Here is what I am getting at: It means that the people will 
not tolerate any such thing. They will not stand for it. There 
are one or two or three remedies that can be worked out. One 
is a remedy which I do not want to see applied. It is the fixing 
by the United States Government of a limitation on profits of 
the general business of the Nation; but if this system of con- 
centration of wealth and power continues, the concentration of 
the sale of food, of clothing, of evgrything we eat and use, of 
everything we drink and wear, just as certainly as we live the 
time is coming when the people will not stand for it and the 
Congress of the country will be compelled to limit profits in 
business. It will mean that millions of Government employees 
will be going around to hamper the legitinrate exercise of busi- 
hess, We will have gotten away from competition. 

President Roosevelt said: 


Give us competition and we will control the price of food, of clothes, 
of everything else. 
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But to-day they say, Give us efficiency, give us a lot of 
production, give us mass production, give us mass sale of 
groceries. Take the man who was formerly a little merchant 
in his town and a leader in the community and make him a 
clerk at $100 or $80 a month.” If we take away his inde- 
pendence we make him a slave to the credit system of the 
country, a slave to the system of concentration of wealth and 
power that is going on. 

This movement of the packers will aid in that concentration, 
which I oppose. I opposed the other proposition. This is the 
first chance we have had to express ourselves. It has not been 
a national question, but it will be. Therefore, I say, do not 
allow the packers with their wealth and their power and their 
tremendous possibilities to get into this movement, because 
sooner or later they will be big enough to buy all the rest, and 
when they do the consumer will pay the bill. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator will agree that the packers 
ought to be released from this restriction or that the chain stores 
ought to be placed under the same restriction. 

Mr. BLACK, I admit that something has got to be done, 
but I do not know what, in order to retard the destruction of 
business independence and business initiative among the smaller 
merchants who have constituted heretofore the backbone of our 
business civilization in the country. I mean that the little 
chains are being absorbed by the bigger ones. One springs up in 
my home town of Birmingham to-day, To-morrow it is merged 
into a larger one. The next day it is merged into a still larger 
one, and they continue the merging and are gradually getting 
into one center. The banks are attempting to do the same thing. 
If the trend continues as it is to-day the independent banker 
in the Nation who has supplied the credit to the individuals in 
his local community will soon be a clerk, an automaton, yield- 
ing merely to the instructions of a man far away, and it will be 
exactly the system that Andrew Jackson came into the Presi- 
dency to curtail and curb. I am not so sure, I will say, that 
it is not about time for some man of that kind again to curb 
the tendency toward control in the hands of a few which we find 
existing in the country to-day. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that I have no more patience with monopolies and no 
more sympathy with monopoly of any kind than he has. 

Mr. BLACK. I realize that fact. 

Mr. KENDRICK. This attitude was demonstrated without any 
expression from me in the 3-year fight we had on the floor of the 
Senate to secure the packers’ control act as a law. Further- 
more, the very picture the Senator draws as to the limitation 
or reduction in the number of retail stores over the country is 
exactly the reverse of what is going on now in the small pack- 
ing houses, as I believe, largely because of the packers’ control 
act. 

Mr. BLACK. May I say to the Senator that I am sure I 
realize fully what the Senator has said. There is no Senator 
on this floor who exercises any more independence of thought 
in his votes than does the Senator from Wyoming. But when 
we have these problems before us we may see the same complica- 
tion, we may know something has to be done, but we may reach 
a different conclusion, both honestly and fairly, as to the rem- 
edy. I must confess there is considerable argument in line with 
the Senator’s suggestion and as presented by the packers, that 
if somebody else can do this they should be permitted to do 
so, too, 

But the position I take is that here is a chance for the Gov- 
ernment to say that it is opposed to monopoly, especially in 
foodstuffs, and that the Attorney General ought to exert him- 
self, as I feel he will, as vigorously as his ingenuity and ability 
will permit him to do it, to fight another modification of the 
decree. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I did not have the privilege of hearing the 
early part of the Senator’s remarks, but what he has said about 
the effect of mergers and chain stores upon the communities of 
the country I believe to be beyond question. 

Our country was built up by the small merchants and the 
small manufacturers, the small tradespeople. In any small com- 
munity the substantial people are what are known there as the 
business people. Every time a chain store of the type men- 
tioned by the Senator opens in the community it means that 10 
other stores are put out of business. Then when the men who 


have been the shopkeepers and business men are made clerks or 
managers of the local stores, it is only a matter of their reach- 
ing the age of 40 or 45 years when they are dismissed and put 
out of business. Instead of their having a business to transmit 
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to their sons or their families, there is nothing to transmit except 
a broken heart. 

I think the Senator is to be commended for calling the atten- 
tion of the country to the dangers involved in these constant 
mergers and the encroachment of this scheme upon the welfare 
of our country. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr, President, I should like to inquire of 
the Chair whether we are going to vote on paragraph 1301 or 
paragraph 1302? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment in paragraph 1302. 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to speak on paragraph 1301, but 
I shall not do so until after we have disposed of paragraph 1302. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to move that the com- 
mittee amendment on page 184, in line 10, be amended by 
striking out in that line the numerals “20” and inserting the 
numerals “15,” so it will read: . 

Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, not exceeding 30 inches 
in length, other than waste, whether known as cut fiber, staple fiber, 
or by any other name, 15 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I had thought 
of offering an amendment to the committee amendment making 
the rate lower per pound, but after conferring with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] I am of the opinion, as he is, that 
the issue here should be between the specific duty recommended 
by the Finance Committee of 15 cents per pound and the present 
law. Therefore I shall oppose the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah, and hope that the Senate will retain the present rate 
of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that 10 cents a pound would 
be better even than the ad valorem rate. 

Not only that, but I want to call the Senate's attention to the 
fact that the price has gradually been going down. If we are 
ever going to manufacture this material—and I feel sure that 
we are going to do so—the price then will probably be less than 
50 cents, what it is to-day. Twenty per cent of 50 cents is only 
10 cents. I know the Senator does not want to destroy the in- 
dustry. Therefore I think it would be very much better to have 
a specific duty, no matter at what figure the rate may be fixed, 
so that the industry will know exactly what it has in the way 
of a duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The bill does not levy a spe- 
cific duty on rayon waste. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; because there are so many kinds and 
grades of such waste. That is the reason why there is not a 
specific duty levied in that instance. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, As the price is at present 
there is very little difference; but 10 cents a pound, as the 
Senator has suggested, would, in the opinion of those who take 
the position that I take, increase the price. The price of the 
raw product being 50 cents, a 20 per cent ad valorem rate, 
which is the rate of the present law, would amount to 10 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and therefore I should prefer, if the Sena- 
tor will do so, to have him offer an amendment to my amend- 
ment making it 10 cents instead of 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will confer further with 
the Senator from Georgia as to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I want to see if I under- 
stand the situation correctly. Yesterday, I understand, the 
Senate passed over paragraph 1301. I was detained in the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, but I understood that I 
would have an opportunity to make a motion to strike out the 
specific rate of 45 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume the Senator refers to the clause read- 
ing, “That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less 
duty than 45 cents a pound.” Is that the clause to which the 
Senator refers? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. I desire to strike out the specific duty 
of 45 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment was agreed to with the under- 
standing that if any Senator should request a reconsideration 
of the amendment referred to by the Senator the request would 
be granted. As the Senator desires to have that done, as soon 
as the pending amendment shall have been acted upon I shall 
ask for a reconsideration of the vote by which the amendment 
in paragraph 1301 was agreed to. 


The question is on the amend- 
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Mr. WHEELER. That is what I desired to understand. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah what his exact motion is now? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 184, in line 10, I have moved to strike 
out “20” and insert “15,” so as to read “15 cents per pound“ 
instead of “20 cents per pound.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President, I shall have to oppose that. 
I think even the rate proposed by the Senator from Utah is 
too high. I think a decidedly better plan would be to insert a 
proper ad valorem rate. I should have no objection, I will say 
to the Senator, to fixing an ad valorem rate of 25 per cent 
instead of 20 per cent; but I do not think a specific rate of 15 
cents a pound ought to be inserted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator would have the amendment 
read as follows 7 


Cut fiber, staple fiber, or by any other name, 25 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. GEORGE. Yes. That, of course, would be a 5 per cent 
increase over the rate provided by existing law. While per- 
sonally I believe the rate under existing law affords adequate 
protection, I know the ground upon which this particular in- 
crease was urged, and there is some little justification for the 
request. I think that a 25 per cent ad valorem duty in this 
instance in lieu of a specific duty of 20 cents a pound would 
afford such additional protection as is justified, if any is 
justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I wanted a specific duty is 
that, as the Senator knows, the price of this commodity has 
fluctuated ; sometimes the fluctuations have been very material; 
and I thought it would be better to impose a specifie duty. 
However, if the Senator desires that we accept a rate of 25 
per cent ad yalorem, I will be glad to do that. I do not want 
anything that is unreasonable; and I do not propose to sup- 
port anything which I think is unreasonable. It may be that 
such a rate will afford sufficient protection ordinarily. The 
price of staple fiber now is forty-odd cents a pound. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the average price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, that is the average, so a rate of 25 per 
cent would be only about 10 cents a pound. The price may even 
go lower, in which event, of course, the duty would be still less, 
but I am willing to accept a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. GEORGE. Sofar as 1 am concerned, I have no objection 
to that. I think that will afford a slight additional protection, 
and I believe it will be ample. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
withdraw his amendment to the amendment of the committee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Georgia to repeat his suggestion? 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggested, in lieu of 20 cents per pound, the 
specific rate as proposed by the Senate committee, that 25 per 
cent ad valorem be inserted, thus carrying the duty back to an 
ad valorem basis and getting rid of the specific rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. A rate of 25 per cent ad valorem on a price of 
40 cents is 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That would be an increase 
of the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be an increase of 5 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It would be an increase of 5 
per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. lt would be an ad valorem rate instead of a 
specific rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be an ad valorem and not a specific 
rate, 

Mr. GEORGE. It would amount to a slight increase, but 
perhaps there is some justification for the contention made by 
the manufacturers for a slight increase in the duty on this par- 
ticular product, namely, staple fiber, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there can be no doubt about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
withdraw his amendment to the amendment in line 10? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will withdraw the amendment and let the 
Senator from Georgia offer his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that the 
committee amendment should first be voted down, and then the 
Senator from Georgia can offer his amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That, perhaps, would be the best procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee in line 10 on page 184. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now, Mr. President, I move in lieu of 20 per 
cent ad valorem that “25 per cent ad valorem” be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I appreciate 


that any objection to the amendment now proposed would be 
futile, in view of the fact that some of the minority members of 
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the Finance Committee favor it, but I still think the rate pro- 
posed is too high, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, while I can clearly see that the 
amendment proposing a rate of 25 per cent is going to be agreed 
to, and I do not want to delay the Senate by discussing it or 
calling for the yeas and nays, yet I do want to be on record as 
being opposed to the increase. It seems to me that the rate in 
the existing law is plenty high enough and that those who are 
engaged in the business ought to be well satisfied to retain that 
rate if it really should not be reduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia. [Putting the ques- 
tion.) By the sound the ayes have it, and the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER and Mr. GEORGE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will not the Senator from Mon- 
tana let us complete the amendments in paragraph 1302? 

Mr. GEORGE. They involve changes in phraseology merely. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendments are merely to clarify the 
phraseology of tke bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 184, line 11, paragraph 1302, it is 
proposed to strike out “rayon noils” and insert noils of rayon 
or other synthetic textile,” so as to read: 


Nolls of rayon or other synthetic textile, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, that merely makes the language 
of the paragraph conform to the definition of rayon heretofore 
provided by the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. This merely follows the amendments which 
haye already been agreed to, and is a clarification of the text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 184, line 12, after the word “ rayon,” to insert “or other 
synthetic textile,” so as to read: 


Garnetted or carded rayon or other synthetic textile, 10 cents per 
pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 184, line 14, after the words 
“ad valorem,” to strike out “sliver or tops” and insert “sliver, 
tops, and roving of rayon or other synthetic textile,” so as to 
read: 

Sliver, tops, and roving of rayon or other synthetic textile, 10 cents 
per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, recurring to paragraph 
1301, the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], as I 
understand, desires to offer an amendment to that paragraph, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the vote whereby the amend- 
ment to that paragraph was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment in paragraph 1301 Was agreed to will 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have not at this time pre- 
pared the amendment which I desire to offer, but I will present 
it later, I desire to say to the Senator from Utah, however, 
that what I wish to do is to strike out the specific rate of 45 
cents a pound on rayon. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will permit me, what he wishes 
to do is to strike out the language on page 183, beginning in 
line 24, and reading: 


Provided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty 
than 45 cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the amendment which I understood 
the Senator from Montana desired to offer. 

Mr. GEORGE. ‘That involves the same question, as the Sen- 
ator will recall, which was raised by me on yesterday. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
from Utah is opposed to such an amendment, or is he willing to 
agree to it? 

Mr. SMOOT, I should like to have the Senator make his 
statement. 

Mr. WHEELER addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for several minutes, he yielded to Mr, COPELAND. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Allen Frazier Kean Schall 
Ashurst rge Kendrick Sheppard 
ird Gillett Keyes Shortridge 

Bingham Glass King Simmons 

lack Glenn La Follette Smoot 
Blaine Goft McCulloch Steiwer 
Blease Gould McKellar Sullivan 
Borah Greene McMaster Swanson 
Bratton Grundy McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Hale Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Norbeck Townsend 
Bronsard 1 N Trammell 

apper astings Nye Tydings 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Copeland awes Overman Wagner 
Couzens Hayden Patterson Walcott 
Dale Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Howell Ransdell Waterman 
Fess Johnson Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Fletcher Jones Sackett Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I might say how I hap- 
pened to become interested in this matter. It was due to che 
fact that it was one of the subjects assigned to me by some of 
the group that met together early in the consideraticn of the 
tariff bill. I have before me some figures which were presented 
to me by Mr. David J. Lewis, a former member of the United 
States Tariff Commission, who prepared the figures for myself 
and for some other Senators. 

(At this point Mr. WHEELER yielded to Mr. CorkLlaxb, who 
suggested the absence of a quorum, and the roll was called.) 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I want again to call atten- 
tion to this bill and the provision in it which says that it is 
for the purpose of protecting American labor. I think, before I 
am through the discussion of the rayon schedule, I can convince 
any fair-minded person that this 45 per cent specific duty is 
not for the protection of American labor; that, as a matter 
of fact, the only thing that this 45 per cent specific duty is 
doing to the American people is taking it out of the pockets 
of all of the people who wear rayon clothes and putting most of 
it into the pockets of the Viscose Co., which is a foreign concern, 
made up of foreign capital, operating in the United States, mak- 
ing huge profits in the United States, and sending the money 
back to England and to other foreign countries. 

In other words, this specific duty of 45 cents upon rayon, and 
this high tariff, is not for the protection of American labor. It 
is not for the protection of Americans engaged in industry; 
but, as a matter of fact, it is for the benefit of foreigners who 
have put their money into the rayon business in the United 
States to a very large extent. 

In the first place, I can not read the reports which have been 
furnished to me by Mr. Lewis and come to any other conclusion 
than that the ad valorem tariff which has been in the bill, and 
which is there yet, is entirely too high. Instead of a tariff of 
45 per cent and 50 per cent ad valorem, as a matter of fact it 
should not be over about 20 per cent. But if we maintain this 
45 cents specific duty, as is proposed in the bill, then it means 
not an ad valorem duty of 45 and 50 per cent but that we are 
putting a duty upon a majority of the articles that are imported 
into this country of all the way from 60 to 112 and 115 per cent; 
and, as I said a moment ago, it is coming out of the pockets of 
the poorer classes of the people of this country who are using 
rayon as a substitute for silk. 

In addition to that, the duty is upon rayon yarn; and while 
we are giving a little employment in the manufacture of rayon 
yarn to some American workingmen, yet if we raise this duty 
and keep this specific duty on at 45 cents per pound we are 
absolutely going to destroy the manufacturers who use these 
yarns, and who, I am told, employ about 200,000 men in their 
factories in manufacturing the yarns into manufactured 
articles. e 

Mr. President, some of the reasons for the changes which have 
been called to my attention are as follows: 

First. That a specific duty has no place in the rayon sched- 
ule. A specific rate can not justly cover the wide range of 
prices of rayon yarns of different sizes and qualities or the 
steadily decreasing price level. 

Second. The 45 cents per pound specific duty is merely a 
screen to conceal exorbitant ad valorem rates. This spe- 
cific duty nullifies the ad valorem rate of 45 per cent, as is 
proven by the fact that 95 per cent of the imports in 1927—the 
latest year for which we have details ayailable—paid duty at 
45 cents per pound. This rate actually means 60 to 112 per 
cent ad valorem. y 

Third. The American rayon manufacturers do not need pro- 
tection of 45 cents per pound. Of the factors in production of 
rayon, labor alone needs protection. ‘The labor cost in the 


United States of 150-denier rayon is not over 32 cents per 
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pound, as against 21½ cents per pound in Holland. If Euro- 
pean manufacturers could have their rayon made without any 
labor cost whatsoever, the specific duty of 45 cents per pound 
would still give the American manufacturer 15 to 20 per cent 
overprotection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I dislike to ask the Senator to do so, but I 
wish he would repeat the statement just before the last one. 
There was some confusion in the Chamber, and I could not get 
the full purport of it. 

Mr. WHEELER. The figures given to me and substantifted 
by Mr. Lewis are that the American rayon manufacturers do 
not need protection of 45 cents per pound. Of the factors in 
the production of rayon labor alone needs protection. The 
labor cost in the United States of 150-denier rayon is not over 
32 cents per pound, as against 2134 cents per pound in Hol- 
land. If the European manufacturers could have their rayon 
made without any labor cost whatsoever, the specific duty of 
45 cents per pound would still give the American manufacturer 
15 to 20 per cent overprotection. 

Fourth, 150-denier rayon constitutes about 70 per cent of the 
country’s total consumption and was selling for $2.75 per pound 
when the minimum specific duty of 45 cents per pound was 
imposed in 1922. In other words, this specific duty that was 
placed on rayon in 1922 was when this rayon was selling at 
$2.75 per pound. To-day the price of 150 denier is $1.10 to $1.15. 
This means that the price has been reduced 60 per cent, with 
the result that the specific duty of 45 cents per pound is in- 
creased 150 per cent when figured on the ad valorem basis. In 
the face of this change what justification can be given for con- 
tinuing the rate of 45 cents per pound as a specific duty? 

Mr. President, I am sure that no attempt will be made on 
the floor of the Senate to justify a 45-cent specific duty on 
rayon in the face of the figures which have been given to me. 

The fifth reason is that as far as the printed record shows, 
no domestic manufacturer of rayon has substantiated their 
tariff requests or justified the continuance of a specific duty of 
45 cents per pound. 

I am informed that the American Viscose Co., which is the 
largest producer of rayon, and which would receive the greatest 
benefit from this duty, was capitalized for $10,000,000 in 1922, 
and that the American Viscose Co. earned for the foreign stock- 
holders in the years 1921 to 1928, inclusive, in the neighborhood 
of $196,000,000, while during that same period our Government 
received in duties on rayon only $42,700,000. 

Continuing the minimum duty of 45 cents per pound in the 
face of recent price reductions will show a falling off in the 
Government revenues estimated at not less than $1,000,000 per 
month. At the same time we will be carefully protecting the 
interest of foreign stockholders in our American rayon plants, 

Mr. President, sixth, though the difference in the labor cost 
is the only excuse for rayon yarn not being on the free list, the 
great profits made by rayon manufacturers have not been passed 
on to labor. The Senate will remember that down in the rayon 
factories in Tennessee there was a strike going on, and the head 
of the Glanzstoff Co., which is a German concern, came before 
the Committee on Manufactures and told us what wages were 
paid there. Let me call attention to the fact that when the 
Republicans talk about imposing this tariff duty for the protec- 
tion of American labor that that company furnishes an instance 
where a company in the industry has been piling up and piling 
up and piling up millions on millions of dollars. The Viscose 
Co., the Du Pont Co., the Glanzstoff Co., and practically every 
concern that has been interested in the manufacture of rayon 
has been making millions of dollars, and they have been paying 
the laborers of their companies a most meager pittance, scarcely 
a living wage. Yet those on the other side of the Chamber 
stand here asking the American people to go on and on and on 
filling the pockets of a few manufacturers of this country, and 
they do it, they say, in the name of labor, when the facts can 
not justify that claim, because in this industry—I was going to 
say more prosperous than any other industry, but I must say as 
prosperous as any industry in the United States—they are paying 
as low wages, I believe, as in any other industry in this country. 

Seventh. The 45 cents per pound specific duty causes inequali- 
ties in other parts of the tariff bill, as follows: 

First. Twisted yarns are given exorbitant protection in para- 
graph 1301, which would shut out importations, because, as 
stated in the Finance Committee tariff report on page 40, para- 
graph 1301, “ bringing the minimum specific proviso into opera- 
tion, rayon crépe yarn would be on a duty parity with rayon 
yarn of ordinary twist,” which means that the specific duty 
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of 45 cents per pound removes protection from yarns which 
require additional labor expense. 

in paragraphs 1306 through 1311, 45 cents per pound specific 
duty has been inserted in additton to the ad valorem rates, in 
an attempt to compensate the manufacturers of the products 
covered by those paragraphs for the cost of their rayon yarns. 
Elimination of the specific duty of 45 cents per pound on rayou 
yarns would make unnecessary the rate of 45 cents per pound 
in these paragraphs. 

Mr. President, I listened the other night to a statement over 
the radio by a well-known broadcaster and propagandist, in 
which he went on to say that the so-called coalition up in the 
Senate of the United States was carrying out the views of the 
President of the United States. He said it should be remem- 
bered that the coalition up here was only carrying out what the 
President asked for, and also what the Speaker of the House 
had proposed. Knowing that this gentleman is close to the 
President, I have no doubt in the world that he was inspired by 
the President of the United States. Believing that he was 
speaking with full authority from the President of the United 
States when he said the coalition was carrying out the Presi- 
dent’s viewpoint, I can not conceive how the Republicans, on 
the other side, who want to be loyal to their administration, can 
for one moment be in favor of this specific duty, because, as 
this speaker over the radio said, the President only wanted to 
help those industries, and to see the tariff raised on those indus- 
tries which were actually depressed. 

Let us see whether or not the rayon industry is depressed, and 
I am not going to take much of the time of the Senate on this. 
I took these figures from the reports that were sent to us from 
the Treasury, This is an analysis of the net profit determined 
by the income-tax statements of the American Viscose Co., and re- 
member, this is not an American concern, it is a British concern. 

Mr..ASHURST. Mr. President. will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to inquire, for better identification, 
are the data which the Senator is about to furnish us in regard 
to the profits in response to Senate Resolution 108? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. ASHURST. I just wanted the Recor» to show the fact. 

Mr. WHEELER. This is from the record of the American 
Viscose Co. and reported in the statement of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, in response to Senate Resolution 108, relative 
to furnishing the Committee on Finance with statements of 
profits and losses of certain taxpayers affected by the pending 
tariff bill. 

In the year 1926 their gross sales were $49,000,000. Their 
officers’ salaries were $217,000. Their total expense was $7,843,- 
275. They deducted as depreciation $2,382,901. Their profits, 
net, after deducting taxes and depreciation and all other deduc- 
tions, were $27,609,050. The percentage of profit on gross sales 
was 55 per cent. 

This same foreign company, with foreign capital, doing busi- 
ness in the United States, getting the benefit of this 45 cents 
specific duty, making the American people pay them—and they 
have taken a good deal of money back to their foreign country 
to establish factories over there—in 1927 their gross sales 
amounted to $66,788,069. Their officers’ salaries were $258,145. 
Their total expense was $8,333,240. They deducted on account 
of depreciation $3,027,192, and after deducting taxes, deprecia- 
tion, and all other deductions, their profits were $29,051,180. 
Their profit was 48 per cent of their gross sales. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will not the Senator give us the 
capitalization of the company? 

Mr, FLETCHER. And the name of the company. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is the American Viscose Co. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator the figures as to their in- 
vested capital? : 

Mr. WHEELER. My recollection is that I read the state- 
ment a moment ago to the effect that it was $10,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS, In giving the percentage of profits, what did 
the Senator say. 

Mr. WHEELER. That was on their gross sales. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator has it, I would like to have the 
figure as to the profits based on their investment. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think I have those figures here, and I 
will give them. 

In 1928 the gross sales amounted to $67,873,201. Their 
officers’ salaries amounted to $277,747. Their total expense was 
$14,106,337. Their depreciation, Included in total expense, was 
$3,377,232. Their profits, net, after deducting taxes, deprecia- 
tion, and all other deductions, were $31,645,901, or 46 per cent 
of their gross sales, 

The totals of the gross sales for the three years from 1926 
to 1928, inclusive, were $184,166,291. The officers’ salaries 
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amounted to $753,138. The total expense was $30,282,852. 
Their total deductions were $8,787,315, and their total profits 
were $88,360,131, or a total net profit, based upon their gross 
sales, of 48 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator whether their plants are in the United States and 
whether or not the parent company is in England. 

Mr. WHEELER. The parent company is in England. They 
have factories in the United States, but the parent company, 
as I understand, is in Great Britain. 5 

The Senator from Nebraska asked me a short time ago as 
to what the paid-in capital was. My understanding is, although 
I have not anything very definite on it, that $10,000,000 was 
their original paid-in capital. 

The foregoing statement indicates that the average net profit 
was 48 per cent upon their gross sales. That profit is determined 
after deductions of every kind and character, including taxes 
and depreciation, which deductions amounted, in all, to over 
$8,700,000, 

The company’s own figures of production, as shown in the 
income-tax return of the net profits, show the following profits 
per pound for every pound of rayon produced by the American 
Viscose Co. for the years 1926, 1927, and 1928. I do not know 
how much these people paid into the coffers of the Republican 
Party. I do not know how much money they paid into the 
Republican campaign fund. But surely it is true that if the 
tariff goes through as it is proposed they will get back every 
cent that they ever paid into the Republican coffers and much 
more besides. 

As I said, the company's own figures of production, as shown 
in the income-tax returns, disclose the following profits per 
pound for every pound of rayon produced by the American 
Viscose Co. for the years 1926, 1927, and 1928: 

Produced in 1926, 37,000,000 pounds; net profits, $27,609,050 ; 
profit per pound, 74 cents. That is what the American public 
is paying, 74 cents per pound profit to the American Viscose 
Co., a foreign concern, by reason of the tariff which has been 
placed upon the product by the Congress of the United States. 

In 1927 the number of pounds produced was 40,960,000; net 
profits, $29,051,000; profits per pound, 70 cents. 

In 1928 the number of pounds produced was 54,000,000; net 
profits, $31,645,000; profits per pound, 58 cents, The average 
profits for the three years were 67 cents per pound. 

It must be evident to anybody who views these figures that, as 
a matter of fact, it is not necessary for the American Viscose 
Co, to have the proposed tariff of 45 per cent ad valorem, to 
say nothing of having a specific duty of 45 cents, I was talking 
the other day with a party who told me that the manufacturers 
in this country who use this rayon yarn, as a matter of fact, 
are afraid to protest because of the fact that they feel that the 
rayon industry is so closely held by the American Viscose Co. 
and the trust which controls the rayon industry that they do 
not eyen dare to protest against these exorbitant rates because 
if they do they will be cut off and will not be able to get the 
product. 

Such, I am told, is the intimidation by the Rayon Trust that 
the manufacturers who use the yarns in many instances do not 
even dare to protest for fear of not being able to get the product. 
Where are the manufacturers’ organizations representing these 
people? Why are they not here asking for a reduction in the 
rate of tariff so as to protect the manufacturers with reference 
to the matter? Is it because of the fact that the Rayon Trust 
is so large that they do not dare to do it for fear of offending 
the manufacturers of rayon, or is it because of the fact that 
they can not come in here and ask for a tariff upon one thing 
and ask for free trade upon another thing, all in the same 
breath? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor if he has the figures for 1929? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I do not have those figures. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a statement showing that the pro- 
duction was 66,000,000 pounds. I do not know whether that 
refers to 1929 or not, The Senator gave 1928 at 54,000,000 
pounds, but since then it has greatly increased, I think. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand so. I have here a tabulation 
showing the production by the various companies, which I ask 
may be placed in the Recorp because of the fact that it shows 
that the American Viscose Co. is controlled by Courtauld’s 
(Ltd.), of England, the parent company. It shows that the Du 
Pont Co. is tied up with the Comptoir des Textile Co. of France. 
It shows the various tie-ups between the different companies. 
It likewise shows the independent concerns and how little they 
produce compared with the production of these foreign com- 
panies controlled by or affiliated with foreign capital. I ask 
that aa tabulation: be placed in the Recozp as a part of my 
remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The tabulation is as follows: 


American rayon production controlled by or affiliated with foreign 

companies 

American Viscose Corporation, 66 million pounds; Skenandoa Rayon 
Corporation, 114 million pounds. Courtauld's (Ltd.), England (parent 
company). 

Du Pont Rayon Co., 23 million pounds. Comptoir des Tex. Art., 
France. 

American Enka Corporation, 1 million pounds. N. V. Ned. K. Fab. 
Enka., Holland (parent company). 

Tubize Art, Silk Co., 9 million pounds. 
gium (parent company). 

American Glanzstoff Corporation, 5 million pounds; American Bem- 
berg Corporation, 4 million pounds. Ver. Glanzstoff Fab. J. P. Bemberg, 
A. G., Germany (parent company). 

Celanese Corporation, 6 million pounds. British Celanese (Ltd.), 
England (parent company). 

American Chatillon Corporation, 1% million pounds. La Soie de 
Chatillon, Italy (parent company). 


American production foreign controlled or affiliated 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION, 1929 


Fab. de S. Art. Tubize, Bel- 


American Viscose Corporation 
Skenandoa Rayon Corporation. 
Du Pont Rayon Co- 


American Glanzstoff Corporation 
American Bemberg Corporation 
Celanese Corporation of America 
American Chatillon Corporation 


Independent American production 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION, 1929 


Pounds 

Acme Rayon Co. 2-22... «„ 1, 000, 000 
Dalani Ravn Oe sat Sis aceite arcana eee 2, 000, 
Industrial Rayon Co 6, 500, 000 
New Bedford Rayon Co 2, 000, 
Belamose Corporation - 1,750,000 
All others n —:r᷑ 2, 000, 000 

Ft Ne <a at gs a A ADA ETE EN 15, 250, 000 


Sources of information: Figures in the above chart are based on either 
the company’s own figures or estimates of the Daily News Record, New 
York. Relations of groups are based on information Fairchilds List of 
Rayon Producers (September, 1929) and from Department of Com- 
merce, report No. 81, on Representative International Cartels, Com- 
bines, and Trusts. A 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
if he knows the total production in the country? Does the 
chart show that? 

Mr. WHEELER. The estimated production of the American 
controlled or affiliated companies for 1929 was 116,750,000 
pounds, and that of the independent companies in the United 
States was 15,250,000, showing that practically the entire in- 
dustry which we are protecting here is either controlled by or 
affiliated with the foreign companies. 

I have here also an analysis which was made of Courtauld’s 
(Ltd.), of England, showing their income from their subsidiary, 
American Viscose Corporation, taken from another source, show- 
ing the production in pounds, and so forth, which I ask may be 
placed in the Record as a part of my remarks. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


Analysis of Courtauld’s (Lid.), of England, income from their subsidi 
z American Viscose Corporation rr 


Estimated 
benefit to 


pte? So SS ...... . SS 
1 1925-27 American. Viscose- redemption of. preferred. stock held by Courtauld's 
(Ltd.) $37,784,400 cash. 
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Appreciation of stock horings in American Viscose Co., 

usable for increased capitalization of Courtauld's (Ltd.), 

C TTbTbTfT0TfTſT(TCT0T0T0TT—T—T—T—T—TT—TTT c on O10; 00, 000. 
Income of Courtauld’s (Ltd.) estimated above, from net 

earnings of American Viscose Corporation, 1022-1928 127, 500, 000 


Total estimated income Courtauld’s (Ltd.) from 
American subsidiary 1922-1928 204, 000, 000 

At the end of 1928 Courtauld's (Ltd.) balance sheet showed total 
assets of their English properties, when figured in American dollars at 
$4.85 to the pound, $38,800,000. 

The same source gave holdings in outside companies $126,100,000, 
of which the Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging of Holland, Monthly 
Review No. 10, October, 1928, showed Courtauld’s (Ltd.) valuation of 
Courtauld’s holdings in the American Viscose Corporation as 
$90,000,000. 

(This is over two and one-fourth times the total value of Courtauld's 
English properties.) y 

In the years 1920-1927, Courtauld’s (Ltd.) paid their stockholders 
in cash and stock dividends the equivalent of $149,000,000; 1928 cash 
dividend figures not available, but a stock dividend of $58,000,000 was 
paid. That makes a known total in nine years, paid by Courtauld's 
(Ltd.) to their stockholders, of $207,000,000. 

In the seven years, 1922-1928, Courtauld’s (Ltd.) participation in 
American Viscose Corporation’s cash and dividends, as estimated above, 
were $204,000,000. 

Courtauld’s (Ltd.) are the dominating influence in the world rayon 
field. 

The American tariff of 45 cents per pound has made possible building 
up this tremendous structure. 

The American people have paid. 


Rayon production (pounds) 


Price of 150 denier $2.75 in 1922; $1.50 first 3 months; $1.15 since June, 1929, With 
prices 60 per cent off and profits tremendous, tariff increases are sought. 


1922—1928 


Total duty paid to the United States Treasury on all 
im roducts of cellulose 


ports of rayon yarns and $42, 700, 000 
Estimated dividends to Courtauld's (Ltd.) from American 
Viscose Corporation 204, 000, 000 


Ratio of benefits: American people, 1; foreign stockholders, 4%. 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


“List of Artificial Silk Companies Shares Dealt in on Stock Ex- 
change,” page 55. H. Morison & Co., London, England. 

Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging, Holland, “ Monthly Review,” No. 10, 
October, 1928. 

Briefs of rayon-yarn importers. 

Report of directors and balance sheet to December 31, 1928, of Court- 
auld’s (Ltd.), published in London, England, under date of February 14, 
1929, 

Department of Commerce, report No. 81, on Representative Inter- 
national Cartels, Combines, and Trusts. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, we produce in this country 
twice as much rayon as is produced in any other country. How- 
ever, about 70 per cent of our output is foreign controlled. As 
I said a moment ago, the American Viscose Corporation produces 
over 50 per cent of all the rayon made in this country. They 
are in turn owned by Courtauld’s (Ltd.) of England, who domi- 
nate the world’s rayon industry. 

The price level is relatively much higher here than in the 
other world markets. The tariff is responsible for this fact. 
The difference in the cost of making rayon abroad and in this 
country, according to the best figures obtainable, showed 150 
denier, at 60 cents per pound in this country, as against about 
52 cents abroad. This difference would be covered by a duty of 
20 per cent ad valorem, but the actual duty amounts to 60 to 
112 per cent ad valorem. When the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad is 8 cents a pound, according to 
the figures which I have before me, we are giving a tariff of 
from 60 to 112 per cent ad valorem. 

To haye a clear picture of some of the facts in the ease we 
must realize that rayon is as nearly a world monopoly as exists 
in any industry to-day. Four-fifths of the world’s supply is 
controlled by a combination of leading viscose-producing con- 
cerns, mostly foreign. For years vast profits have been drawn 
from the United States under the cover of our tariff. The con- 
trol of the industry presents a sinister picture when clearly seen. 
It is a type of picture that is abhorrent to our American sense 
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of justice and fair play. The influences are insidious and 
subtle. They are so compact that great influence can be ex- 
erted without any seeming effort. It is worthy of our study to 
determine the extent of responsibility of this monopolistic power 
which caused the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
sharply to advance the rates which they established after a 
study of the subject, only to disregard their findings, 

Domestic rayon prices consistently have been higher than 
prices in other markets. World prices have been reduced 
through great economies in production and competition. The 
American market hesitatingly has followed to an extent, but 
still keeps higher than the world level by an amount greatly in 
excess of the actual difference in producing costs here and 
abroad. Rayon prices in the United States to-day are only 40 
per cent of the level at the time the present tariff law was 
written; that is, the main item, 150 denier, sold for $2.75 per 
pound in 1922, when our present tariff law was enacted, and 
to-day sells for $1.05 to $1.15 per pound. That has not been 
caused by any importations into this country, but it has been 
caused and is entirely due to the improved conditions in the 
manufacture of rayon throughout the world. As the price goes 
down and as economies are worked out by the manufacturers 
in the production of rayon we increase the tariff to them. If 
they put in machinery to take the place of men, as they haye 
done in this industry far more than in almost any other industry 
in the same period of time, they will be given the benefit of a 
higher ad valorem rate with the adoption of the 45 cents a 
pound specific duty. 

Mr. President, it seems to me such action is entirely without 
justification. I do not believe that anybody will stand on the 
floor of the Senate and try to justify it. The best illustration 
of why it is not justifiable is given by an analysis of the benefits 
to the American rayon plant and the capital increases from 
profits of the American Viscose Corporation and of the parent 
company, Courtauld's (Ltd.), of England. 

Glanzstoff and Enka, both with American factories, are united 
in Europe under the name of Associated Rayon Corporation. 
Their importations are reported to contain large quantities of 
deniers in which those importers who are trying to build up 
markets can not compete. Their import activities are more as 
domestic producers, yet their activities react on the entire import 
situation. 

Mr. President, I now want to move that paragraph 1301 be 
amended, as follows: 

On page 183, line 24, after the words “ad valorem,” to strike 
out “ Provided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a 
less duty than 45 cents per pound”; and also on page 184, line 
1, after the word “ having,” to strike out “more than 20 turns 
twist per inch shall be subject to an additional cumulative duty 
of 50 cents per pound,” and in lieu thereof to insert “in the 
singles, 11 turns twist per inch, but not more than 32 turns 
twist per inch, shall be assessed at the rate of 45 per cent ad 
valorem; twisted more than 32 turns per inch, 50 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator again state his amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the Sena- 
tor is proposing separate amendments, and the vote on them will 
have to be taken separately. Does the Senator desire a vote 
now on the first amendment, or does he desire first to discuss 
both amendments? 

Mr. WHEELER. I offer both amendments at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether or not the Senator 
from Montana was in the Chamber on Monday last when this 
question arose. The anrendment in paragraph 1301 was agreed 
to with the understanding that any Senator could call the mat- 
ter up at any time and ask for a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. I stated at that time that 
I would ask the Tariff Commission to send a man to New York 
and get the latest information as to the cost of the imported 
articles. There is some question as to the report which we now 
have being up to date. I wish to say to the Senator that I very 
much prefer to have this amendment go over until I shall have 
received the report to which I refer. It will be but a short time 
until the information asked for shall be furnished, and then we 
will know what we ought to do without having to guess about it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know whether or not I distinctly 
heard the statement of the Senator from Utah. Do I under- 
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stand the Senator to say that he has sent to New York for some 
figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Tariff Commission will send a man to 
New York to get the latest figures as to the prices of the articles 
imported falling within this paragraph. Those figures should 
have a bearing upon the two amendments the Senator from Mon- 
tana has just proposed. All of the remainder of the schedule 
has been agreed to, with the exception of one or two amend- 
ments which are to follow, but when the amendment in para- 
graph 1301 was agreed to the other day, it was done with the 
distinct understanding that if any Senator desired a reconsid- 
eration of the vote whereby the amendment was agreed to, the 
request would be granted. I now should like to have the 
amendment go over until we shall have received from the Tariff 
Commission the report to which I refer; then we shall know 
just exactly what the figures are to-day and the different grades 
of fineness of the yarns, and there will not be any guessing 
about it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, that can not very much affect the 
specific duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is just exactly what it would affect. 
It would affect it in this way: If there is not a difference of 
45 cents there will be no need of the proviso going in, and if 
there is such a difference, then the Senate must decide as to 
whether or not it wants to take any chances as to the future. 
I should like to have the matter settled, but I know the Senator 
from Montana would not want, any more than I would, to have 
the question of the rate decided in such a way as to interfere 
with the industry and perhaps cause it to suffer. I am sure 
I do not desire any higher duty than is necessary. So I think 
what I suggest is the proper course to pursue. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I myself have not any ob- 
jection to having the amendment go over if before final action 
the Senator from Utah wants the Tariff Commission to secure 
the figures to which he refers, but if the information which has 
been given me by Mr. Lewis, and the information which has 
been given to me by others, is correct, then there certainly is 
not any reason why the specific duty should be higher; as a 
matter of fact, there is not any reason which I can see, in 
face of the figures that have been given to me with reference to 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, 
why the tariff upon this article should be any more than 20 per 
cent. However, I am willing to concede even more than 20 
per cent, but I shall sincerely oppose the specific duty of 45 
cents, because I think, speaking frankly, that it is little less 
than scandalous to have a duty of from 60 to 112 per cent on 
rayon—and that is what it means. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that if 
we take the latest figures which have been furnished by the 
Tariff Commission there is a difference of 43.5 cents a pound. 
Before I definitely decide the question I want to know what the 
difference is at this time, and that is exactly what the Tariff 
Commission is going to ascertain. 

Mr. WHEELER. When the Senator receives the figures from 
the Tariff Commission, before he submits them to the Senate, 
will he submit them to me so that I, as well as he, may have 
the benefit of them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. I will be glad to have them printed 
in the Recorp, or I will be glad to give a copy to the Senator 
directly as soon as the figures shall be received. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to check them over with Mr. 
Lewis, who was formerly a member of the Tariff Commission 
and who has given me the information to which I have referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures in the monthly reports are all we 
have now. They cover the statistics for Boston, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco, and taking those figures 
there is a difference of 43.5 cents a pound. I do not want to 
vote upon this rate, as I said the other day, and I am sure the 
Senator from Georgia does not want to act upon this rate, until 
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we know positively what the price of the commodity is to-day 
delivered in New York, and we will get the prices directly from 
the invoices. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that what the Senator from Utah 
has in mind is merely that the paragraph shall go over until the 
figures to which he has referred shall have been received. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all, 

Mr, COPELAND. And it will be understood that it will then 
be open to debate and discussion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just the same as if the question were to 
be settled now? 

Mr, SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. So that every Senator who has anything 
to say on the subject will then have his opportunity. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. ; 

Mr. COPELAND, I have no objection, then, to the course 
suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to passing over 
the amendment? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have no objection to the para- 
graph going over, in fact, I think it might be well to have it 
go over, but let me suggest to the Senator from Montana that 
he propose his amendment so that it may be pending and so that 
he may take it up’at the proper time. 

At present, Mr. President, I wish to delay the Senate merely 
to put into the Recorp some figures which ought to be put in, as 
I think, on this very question. 

I wish first to offer a table showing the imports for consump- 
tion and warehouse at port of New York in 1927, 1928, and the 
first nine months of 1929 classified by principal yarn counts. 
I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the imports 
of 75 deniers in 1927 amounted to 35,386 pounds; of 100 deniers 
to 67,868 pounds; of 120 deniers to 132,978 pounds; of 150 
deniers—and we are now getting into the coarser goods—to 
12,126,462 pounds; of 300 deniers—still coarser goods—to 2,008,- 
470 pounds; and of 450 deniers to 115,826 pounds. 

While the table which I am proposing to insert in the Recozp 
will show the figures for 1928, I wish to call attention to the 
changes indicated by the imports for the first nine months of 1929. 
Of 75 deniers, the imports increased from 30,000 pounds, in round 
numbers, to 268,000 pounds, in round numbers; but the 150- 
denier yarn still accounted for 9,184,373 pounds of our imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the nine months. 

Mr. GEORGE. In the nine months. 

Mr. President, the second table which I wish to put in the 
Recorp gives the ratio to total quantity both in pounds and 
value. I wish to call attention to the fact that 75 deniers— 
that is a fine yarn—amounted to 0.241 of the total imports—that 
100 deniers, which is still a fine yarn, amounted to 0.463 of the 
total imports; that the 120 deniers amounted to 0.906 per cent. 
Bear in mind that the ad valorem would apply on those yarns, 
but when we get to the 150 deniers, the 45 per cent minimum 
to which the Senator from Montana has objected would apply, 
and not the ad valorem rate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yarn of 150 deniers accounts for 82.654 per 
cent of the total imports, or approximately 8244 per cent of 
the total imports. Still a coarser yarn, 300 deniers, accounts 
for 13.690 per cent of the total imports, and 450 deniers ac- 
counts for 0.789 per cent. So that the coarse yarns, 150s and 
300s, amount to roughly 96 per cent of the imports, on which 
not the 45 per cent ad valorem would apply, but the 45 cents 
specific per pound, as the Senator from Montana has pointed 
out. I ask to have this table printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Rayon: Imports for consumption and warehouse at port of New York in 1927, 1928, and 1929 (9 months) classified by principal yarn counts 


1927 1028 1929 (9 months 1) 
Deniers 
Pounds Value Med an 

Ec alec cea 00 268, 550. | $292, 379. 00 $1. 089 
100. . 00 1, 041, 034 | 1, 131, 729. 00 1. 087 
120. 00 240, 438 | ` 254, 186. 00 1.057 
150. 00 9, 184, 373 | 6, 328, 733. 00 650 
300 407, 923. 00 283,615 | 143,029.00 604 
—r!! TTT 78, 717. 00 2, 600 1, 510. 00 | . 564 

Total all deniers and qualities 214,671,409 | 12, 318, 751. 00 } 10, 166, 620. 00 850 | 11, 632, 655 | 8, $19, 890. 00 758 


1 January-eptember, inclusive. 


LXXII——79 


3 For which sizes and quantities were shown on invoice. 
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January-September, inclusive. 
Imports for consumption and warehouse at port of New York of rayon- 


yarn singles, 1929, classified by principal yarn counts 


Total 
Total in- 

300 de- 450 de- eluding not 

niers other iata- 

bered 
Pounds 
16, 1, 623, 371| 38, 058 
4, 1, 210, 1,765 
16, 1. 417, 387 4,699 

72, 1, 562, 701 28, 917 

61, „ 

48, 1, 613, 42 23, 520 

17, BS ta 

4, 882, 275 202 

1. 996, 804 2. 153 

Value | Value Value | Value 
) $8, 7190 367 
25,240 941, 210 3.243 
8,7 1, 094, 084 3, 832 
65 35, 426) 1. 215, 19.542 
890 30, 184 1, 151, 168 7, 305 
„20% 23, 87 1,127, 353 
434,021) 7, 941) 600, 5210 
August. 1 2.484—— 699, 031 458 
September 086) 454 767, 1 1. 884 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there is just one other table 
that I wish to have incorporated in the Record, and that is a 
table showing the effect of these rates upon the imports of rayon 
yarn—singles—based on the average invoice price per pound 
during the first nine months of 1929. 

The equivalent ad valorem on the 75s would, of course, be 
50 per cent, because the ad valorem rates apply. 

On 100s, the 50 per cent ad valorem would apply. 

On 120s, the 50 per cent ad valorem would apply. 

These are the fine goods, the luxury goods. 

On the 150s, the average value per pound of all imports com- 
ing into the country during the first nine months of 1929 was 
68 and a fraction cents a pound—let us say 70 cents per pound— 
so that the 45 per cent ad valorem does not apply, but the mini- 
mum of 45 cents per pound does apply, and we have an equiva- 
lent ad valorem of effective duty or 65.31 on 82½ per cent of 
the imports of rayon yarn into this country. 

Now, take the 300 denier. The average value per pound of 
all imports during the first nine months of 1929 was 50.4 cents 
per pound, so that the ad valorem does not apply, but the specific 
does apply; and we have the equivalent ad valorem effective 
duty of 89,29, or nearly 90 per cent, upon 1344 per cent plus of 
all imports of rayon into the country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is pre- 
cisely right in the objection which he has raised to these duties. 
Not only is he right but this schedule presents a complete re- 
versal of the entire tariff policy in existence to-day, in that in 
the coarser rayon yarns less labor is required, while the duty is 
higher, but a lower duty is placed on the finer yarns, in which 
a much greater percentage of labor is actually employed. 

The result, when it is reduced down to plain American facts, 
is that we are putting a high tax upon 96 per cent of the raw 
product of the rayon industry in the United States—that is, of 
all rayon spinners. We are putting a higher duty on the great 
bulk of imports that go into sweaters; that go into tapestries, 
especially the coarser tapestries; that go into the homes and on 
the backs of the average American family. We are putting a 
duty there that will run up to approximately 90 per cent, 
whereas under this scheme the strict luxury goods are per- 
mitted to come in at a rate of 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, I ask that the table to which I have just re- 
ferred be inserted in the Recorp, and that an additional table, 
showing the imports of rayon-yard singles, based on average 
invoice price per pound in 1928, be likewise inserted in the 
Record. 
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I ask also that a rough tabulation of rayon yarn singles im- 
ports for consumption from January to September, 1929, based 
on quality, be inserted in the Recorp. It must be understood 
that this table does not come from the Tariff Commission, but I 
believe it to be correct. This shows the importation according 


to grades—that is, grades A, B, ©, and D, or grades A, B, C, 
and inferior—rayon yarns being classified not only according 
to the deniers but according to the quality. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The tables referred to are as follows: 


Effect of rates in H. R. 2667 upon imports of rayon . (singles), based 
on average invoice price per pound in 19, 


t Average price for total inports during year, including all les in each size ran 
A fatas arhei an oe er 


Effect of rates en H. R. 2667 upon im 8 of rayon . (8i 


les), based 
on average invoice price per pound during first ‘an ne mont. 


8 of 1929 


1 Minimum, 45 cents per pound. 


Norte.—On single yarns of 1 the rates in H. R. 8 
with the rates in the present law, although named in reverse In present net 
the duty is 45 cents per pound on singles with a minimum of 45 per cent ad valorem. 
On single yarns finer than 159 denier, there is in effect an increase. 


Rayon-yarn singles, imports for consumption, January-September, 1929— 
Quality distribution 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to these figures which I have. 

In 1928 the total rayon production in the United States was 
97,000,000 pounds. The American viscese production in the 
same period of time was 54,000,000 pounds, or 55 per cent. In 
1928, the same year, the American yiscose cost of goods sold, 
as shown by their income-tax return, was $25,832,344. Their 


cost per pound of goods sold was 47 cents, 
was 45 cents per pound. 

I should like to ask the Senator if anyone claims that rayon 
ean be produced in Europe for 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia will 
permit me to do so, I should like to make a very brief state- 
ment; and then, if he cares to answer some of the questions 
implied, I shall be very glad to have him do so. First, I should 
like to observe that I have been necessarily absent for some 
time, and I am not familiar with this schedule. 

As I understand the facts elicited in the debate, the rayon 
industry has grown up during the past few years under existing 
tariff schedules. It has grown so rapidly that the domestic 
production for 1929 was 125,000,000 pounds. The imports were 
12,000,000 pounds. So that under existing rates a new industry 
has been developed, and has reached such magnitude that the 
imports are less than 10 per cent of the domestic production. 
As I understand the statement made by the Senator from Mon- 
tana, the profits made by the domestic manufacturers have been 
not only great but stupendous. 


The minimum duty 


1 


1930 


I was wondering, Mr. President—and I address this question 
to the Senator from Georgia, if he cares to answer it—what 
justification there is for any tariff upon rayon. If there is a 
justification, would it be fair to increase existing rates? If an 
infant industry has been developed under present rates, and has 
assumed the large proportions which the rayon industry has 
reached, I am at a loss to understand upon what theory of pro- 
tection we would be justified in increasing any of the rates. It 
would seem to me that there ought to be a reduction. 

Moreover, as I understand the facts presented in the debate, 
most of the manufacturers are integrated or connected in some 
way with foreign corporations and foreign corporations are 
interested here. A very large part of the capital invested in the 
rayon industry is of foreign origin and foreign ownership. It 
would seem, therefore, that the foreign producers of rayon and 
the domestic producers of rayon form a combination which is 
invulnerable to any attack; and they can send in rayon if they 
choose or not send it in. They ean produce it here as cheaply 
as they desire, or so cheaply as not to warrant any importa- 
tions. In other words, there is a trust in which foreigners and 
domestic manufacturers are united, and they control the domes- 
tic market if they do not entirely control the foreign market. 

As one who desires to give legitimate protection to an infant 
industry, and to this industry if it is needed, for the life of me 
I am unable to see any justification for increasing the rates; 
but, upon the contrary, there would seem to be very persuasive 
arguments for material reductions. 

Any discussion that will elucidate these points will be greatly 
welcomed by myself. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is a very interesting thing that the 
Senator has touched upon—a thing that actually does exist— 
that these local concerns, perhaps branches of foreign concerns, 
are the chief importers. 

If I am correctly advised as to the importations through the 
port of New York for the six months from June 1 to December 1, 
61 per cent of the total importations were received by the New 
York Rayon Importing Co., who are agents for a French com- 
pany; the American Glanzstoff Corporation, a Dutch concern; 
and the Luster Fibres, a branch of the English coneern. Then 
one American concern received a small amount of 478 cases as 
against 19,000 cases. So 61 per cent of the total importations in 
that period, as the Senator has suggested, have been through 
local concerns coming from foreign concerns. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is understood that paragraph 
1301 is passed over without objection, as stated awhile ago. 
The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 184, line 17, after the word 
“Spun,” to strike out “rayon yarn, 10” and insert “yarn of 
rayon or other synthetic textile, 20,“ so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Par. 1303. Spun yarn of rayon or other synthetic textile, 20 cents 
per pound, and, in addition, if singles, 45 per cent ad valorem, if plied, 
50 per cent ad valorem. N 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in view of the amendment 
made in line 10, there should be a reduction here, of course. 
$ Mr 3 Yes; I have just called the Senator’s attention 

o that. 

tex VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator offer his amend- 
men 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senate should reject the Senate 
committee amendment, except that of course no objection is 
raised to the change of phraseology which conforms to the defi- 
nition. Perhaps the situation might be reached by proposing to 
strike out “20” and insert “10,” which would carry the rate 
back to the rate in existing law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that that would 
be the proper course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that would be the proper course, but that 
would hardly be in conformity with the action of the Senate on 
line 10, where we have increased the rate 5 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would not be in exact conformity, but, if 
the Senator will note, then we would have in paragraph 1303— 

Spun yarn of rayon or other synthetic textile, 10 cents per pound, 
and, in addition, if singles, 45 per cent ad valorem, if plied, 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 


And the 10 cents per pound, reduced to an ad valorem equiva- 
lent, would give a very high ad valorem rate in this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble is, Mr. President, that if we leave 
that 10 cents a pound there, more than likely they will come in 
in that form. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Twenty-five per cent ad valorem would not 
be equivalent to exactly 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. It would be equivalent to about 12% 
cents; and if we do not make that difference, then of course it 
would come in under paragraph 1302 rather than ever coming 
in under paragraph 1303. So, if we are going to make it con- 
form, that 20 per cent should be at least 12% per cent, or else 
there would be that difference between the two. 

If the Senator wanted to accomplish: that result, he should 
move to amend the Senate amendment by striking out “20” 
and inserting “1244,” and we could leave the wording just as 
it is otherwise. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask the privilege of with- 
drawing my motion, and making the motion indicated by the 
Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator modifies his amend- 
ment, 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator from Utah is correct in 
his statement, and I therefore move that, in line 18, page 184, 
the numerals “20” be stricken out, and that the numerals 
“1214” be substituted therefor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia, if that motion should prevail, what would be the 
ad valorem, reducing it all to ad valorem, upon the products 
imported under paragraph 1303? Would not that amount to 
approximately between 60 and 70 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be about 11 per cent on the ordi- 
nary yarn, under the 12%4-cent duty. Then, in addition, if sin- 
gles, 45 per cent ad valorem, which would make it about 56 per 
cent. That is in conformity with some of the other duties, the 
60 per cent rate on silks and finer goods. It must be balanced. 
I do not see how we could justify leaving loopholes in one para- 
graph as against another. If we do that, the articles will come 
in in the form which it is cheapest to bring in. 

The Senate has already decided as to the filaments, and now 
we are on the next step in the manufacture of spun yarns. We 
want those to be in conformity with what we have already done 
in the first step. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I appreciate the logic of my col- 
league. The vice of our tariff legislation and our tariff sched- 
ules oftentimes results from the improper rate imposed as a 
foundation. Having laid the extortionate rate as a foundation, 
or some branch of it, that calls for a corresponding so-called 
compensatory advancement with respect not only to one grade 
higher in the development of the art or industry but as to all 
grades, until finally we have a pyramid that reaches to the 
heavens in the multitudinous developments of the production in 
the particular industry. 

My colleague is right in saying that we have levied a certain 
rate in another paragraph, and unless we raise the rate here to 
measure up to that standard, there will be imports under one 
particular paragraph which will defeat the operation of another 
paragraph. I concede that, but it does seem to me that if we 
can we ought first to lay a proper foundation, and not use an 
improper foundation as a basis for improper appeals for a step- 
ladder proceeding by which we get rates that ultimately become 
extortionate, and permit trusts and monopolies in restraint of 
trade to flourish in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to my colleague 
that the provision for 25 per cent ad valorem, if singles, and the 
50 per cent ad valorem, if plied, is not amended by the Senate 
committee, and therefore is not amendable at this particular 
time. But we would not want to pass upon this now and leave 
this gap open. When the bill gets into the Senate, if the Senator 
wants to propose an amendment to those rates, he can offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Yet, if that rate were adopted, it would necessi- 
tate a recurrence to this provision as to which the amendment 
is offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; that can be done, too. But the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Georgia is to cut the 
20 cents down to 1214 cents. That is in conformity with the 
action already taken on cut fiber, staple fiber, or fiber by any 
other name, fixing the rate at 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not challenging the accuracy 
of the position taken by my colleague as to what rate is necés- 
sary to make this paragraph conform to some other which has 
been acted upon, but I started out with the suggestion, first, that 
12½ cents per pound, reduced to the ad valorem basis, added to 
the 45 and 50 per cent ad valorem with respect to the same 
commodities, would make, as I figured it hastily in my head, an 
ad valorem rate of from 60 to 70 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not be so high. 
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Mr. KING. I think the 50 per cent ad valorem, plus the 12% 
cents a pound, reduced to ad valorem, would approximate 60 
per cent ad valorem on those commodities. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but take the fine yarns in the other para- 
graphs, and the Senator will find that they are carrying about 


that same rate. I do not see anything wrong in this. If there 
is anything wrong in it, it can be remedied when the bill reaches 
the Senate. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, my understanding 
is that paragraph 1301 has gone over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only as to the amendment on page 183, lines 
24 and 25. That went over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me remark that if I under- 
stand the matter aright, the yarns referred to in paragraph 1303 
are made up not only from the cut fiber and staple fiber re- 
ferred to in paragraph 1302, but, as well, of the filaments re- 
ferred to in paragraph 1301. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not so. If the Senator will read 
the paragraph clear through, he will see what the fact is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have read it through. It reads: 


Spun yarn of rayon or other synthetic textile, 20 cents per pound, 
and, in addition, if singles, 45 per cent ad valorem, if plied, 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Les; but this says “whether known as cut 
fiber, staple fiber, or by any other name.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Montana 
will permit me, the language of paragraph 1302 limits it to 
products covered in paragraph 1302, and not to those mentioned 
in paragraph 1301. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not speaking about that. We 
are now considering paragraph 1303, and the argument of the 
Senator from Utah is that, having settled the rate on cut fiber, 
staple fiber, or fiber by any other name, we may then proceed 
to fix the rate in paragraph 1303. I will ask my colleague to 
give me his attention for a moment. 

I submit that the yarns referred to in paragraph 1303 are not 
made up exclusively of the cut fiber and staple fiber referred 
to in paragraph 1302, but are made up, as well, and perhaps for 
the greater part, of the filaments referred to in paragraph 1301. 
If I am wrong about that, I want to be corrected. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong about it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think the Senator is entirely 
wrong about it, but the Senator is right to this extent, the spun 
yarns mentioned in paragraph 1303 are not made up entirely of 
the filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile not exceeding 
80 inches in length, on which the Senate placed a duty of 25 per 
cent ad valorem in lieu of 20 cents a pound. That is made up 
partly of that cut fiber, and also partly of the waste of rayon 
covered in the same paragraph; that is, paragraph 1302. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, am I to understand, 
then, that the filaments or other fibers referred to in paragraph 
1301 do not enter at all into the rayon yarns referred to in 
paragraph 1303? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not into spun rayon yarns referred to in 
paragraph 1303. That is my understanding, and if I am in 
error, of course I want to be corrected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I supposed that the filaments re- 
ferred to in paragraph 1301 were the elements that entered into 
the production of yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me explain just a moment, and then the 
Senator will see that they are not the same. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It need not be explained to me 
that they are not the same. I realize that they are not the 


same. 
Mr. SMOOT. What I mean is that they are not the same 
articles. This one is an advanced article. The Senator will 


notice that in paragraph 1302 reference is made to “ filaments of 
rayon or other synthetic textile, not exceeding 30 inches in 
length.” That is quite a different proposition from what is 
found in paragraph 1301. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I appreciate that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why the difference is made. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not talking about that; I 
am talking aboyt the rate in paragraph 1302. I submit that 
the yarns referred to in paragraph 1303 are made up not only 
of the waste material referred to in paragraph 1302, but of 
the primary material referred to in paragaph 1301. The Sena- 
tor from Utah seems confused about what I am trying to get at. 
I appreciate that there are different rates in paragraph 1302, 
but what I want to know is whether the filaments referred to 
in paragraph 1301, as well as the waste materials referred to 
in paragraph 1302, do not enter into the composition of the 
yarns referred to in paragraph 1303; and if so, how can we fix 
a rate on the articles in paragraph 1303 until the rate is fixed 
on the articles referred to in paragraph 13017 : 
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Mr. WHEELER. My understanding is that the rates in para- 
graphs 1302, 1308, 1304, 1805, 1306, and 1307 are all affected by 
the rate in paragraph 1301. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course they are. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana is 
entirely in error. Paragraph 1301 is not at all involved in 
paragraph 1303. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the least. 

Mr. GEORGE. What the senior Senator from Montana says 
is true when applied to the manufacture, but it is not true in 
regard to the tariff. That is to say, it may be true in the in- 
dustry, in manufacturing, but when we consider the imports, 
they do not come in in the way the Senator imagines. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator 
from Georgia, then, are we to understand that the yarns re- 
ferred to in paragraph 1303 are made up exclusively of waste 
matters referred to in paragraph 1302? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not exclusively of waste matter but of cut 
fiber and the waste matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My understanding is that para- 
graph 1302 refers to what is generally referred to as waste 
matter. It starts out “rayon waste.” 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is changed by the Senate 
committee to read: 


Waste of rayon or other synthetic textile, except waste wholly or in 
chief value of cellulose acetate, 10 per cent ad valorem; filaments of 
rayon or other synthetic textile, not exceeding 30 inches in length. 


That is to say, the ordinary filament is more than 30 inches 
in length, but some of them are broken short; they are not the 
real standard article, so they are put in this paragraph 1302, 
which includes waste matter. How can we reach the conclusion 
that rayon yarn is all made up of waste? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator again 
that the item named in paragraph 1301 is not spun into yarn. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator tell me before he 
passes to that point 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. The spun yarns mentioned in 
paragraph 1303 are made entirely from the product of 1302. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that is the case, I need not in- 
quire further about it. I want to ask the Senator how rayon is 
made up unless it is first put into yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that is the first step after it is made 
from the cotton linters or wood. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The filaments having been pre- 
pared by the chemical process, they are then spun into yarn, I 
suppose. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are first made into a block, and then after 
that there is another process, and following that process the 
machine makes it into filaments. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And after we have the filaments 
what is the next step? We do not weave the filaments cer- 
tainly? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we do not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They are spun into yarn? 

Mr. SMOOT. The filaments comprise the first step. They 
are not spun at all, After the waste in preparing that comes 
about, then that falls into paragraph 1302 and from that para- 
graph the product is carried into paragraph 1303. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Senator tells me 
that, but what becomes of the filaments that are referred to in 
paragraph 1301? Are not those filaments spun into yarn? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can explain it this way. Paragraph 1301, 
which is the long product that comes out first, takes care of 
all the original material. That is the first step. That is what 
we are taking, the wood and the cotton linters. That is the first 
step and falls under paragraph 1301. Then from that there are 
wastes in the conversion, and also the cellulose acetate or what- 
ever fiber it may be, that are made under paragraph 1302. 
That is the next step. The next step after that is taking that 
product and spinning it into yarn. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator again makes that 
statement to me, but I can not follow him at all. Let me ask 
the Senator what is the next step after the production of the 
board product? 

Mr. SMOOT. It says here—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want the Senator to tell me 
what is done with those things he is holding in his hand. I do 
not want him to read something to me from the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The synthetic textiles not exceeding 30 inches 
in length—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not the question I am 
asking. What is the next step in the course of the manufacture 
of rayon? 

Mr. SMOOT. Preparing it so it can be spun into yarn, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. How is that done? 

Mr. SMOOT. By a machine, driving it through a machine, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It comes out in filaments? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the next step? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The filaments are made into spun yarn. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. And they fall under paragraph 1303, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I have been contend- 
ing all along. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Mon- 
tana is entirely correct in this, but it is a little confusing. 
The filaments described in paragraph 1301 are the raw mate- 
rials of the products of paragraph 1302 in part, in that we 
twist the filaments into yarn; but the raw material of paragraph 
1803 is covered in paragraph 1302 and not in paragraph 1301. 
Logically and viewed as a manufacturer would view it, the 
Senator’s position is correct, but so far as tariff making is 
concerned the rates in paragraph 1303 would necessarily be 
based upon paragraph 1302. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That I do not follow at all. Am 
I correct in saying that in the process eventually the viscous 
material is forced through orifices and comes out in the shape 
of filaments? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then those filaments are spun into 
yarn, and then that yarn—— 

Mr. GEORGE. No; those filaments are simply twisted into 
yarn, and then the raw material is the yarn out of which we 
get the subsequent product. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then the yarn is woven? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And that makes the cloth? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That seems perfectly plain and 
simple, namely, that yarn is made up of the good filaments 
that are ordinarily produced, and it is likewise also made up of 
waste material as far as that can be used that is produced in 
the process. In other words, as the Senator said 

Mr. GEORGE. No; the yarn is not made up of waste mate- 
rial. The waste material is the waste derived in the process 
of making the yarn. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; and it is used so far as it can 
be used in spinning it in the making of yarn. 

Mr. GEORGE. In making spun yarn. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly; and that yarn then, 
made up of the good filaments and of the waste filaments, is 
woven into the fabric. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. When we come to fix the duty on 
yarn how can we escape taking into consideration the duty upon 
the filaments that make up the yarn? 

Mr, GEORGE. It is right difficult for a layman to view the 
matter other than as a manufacturer would view it. Looked 
at from that point of view there is much force in the Senator’s 
suggestion. But the Senator must remember that in paragraph 
1301 all filaments are more than 30 inches in length, while 
under paragraph 1802 the waste product is all under 30 inches 
in length, as I understand it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have the same idea. 

Mr. GEORGE. Looked at from the standpoint of. the ad- 
justment of the tariff to this particular product, we have the 
raw material of 1302 in paragraph 1301, but we have the raw 
material exclusively of paragraph 1303 in paragraph 1302. The 
rates of paragraph 1308 would either correspond or not, as they 
are properly adjusted or maladjusted, to the rates of paragraph 
1302 and not of paragraph 1301. I do not think I have made it 
very clear. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not distinguish at all be- 
tween fixing the rate of paragraph 1308 on the basis of para- 
graph 1302 alone when it is agreed that as a manufacturing 
proposition the product referred to in paragraph 1303 comes 
from paragraph 1301 as well as paragraph 1302. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator been in a woolen mill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. I speak with little knowl- 
edge—in fact I may say with no knowledge—of the rayon busi- 
ness, but, of course, I have to speak with reference to the woolen 
business with which I have some slight familiarity. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator has. The Senator knows that 
when the wool comes through the carding machine it is put 
upon the mule, and it is spun there. The product of paragraph 
1303 ig the same as when it is spun on the roller cotton sys- 
tem. When it falls in paragraph 1308 it is the same process 
as applies to cotton. It has gone through that roller system 


and has been twisted there. Under paragraph 1302 it is not 
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twisted. It is forced through. It is the small fiber, but never 
twisted, and paragraph 1303 provides only for a product that 
has been twisted under the roller system. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not want to prolong the 
argument, but in the woolen business—and I supposed it was 
the same in the cotton business—the cloth is woven from yarn, 
and that yarn is made up from the native wool, the long fibers 
that originally come, and then they work in the short fibers 
that drop to the ground, and they work in the rags that are 
properly treated, and that kind of thing. That all goes into 
the woolen yarn which eventually is woven into the woolen 
cloth. I supposed that in the same way the same method was 
used in the making of rayon—that the rayon cloth is woven 
from rayon yarn, that rayon yarn is made up from a product 
extracted from the raw material and made into filaments of 
great length, and just as much as they can they work in the 
filaments of short length—less than 30 inches—and the waste 
as far as they can, but it all goes into yarn much as it does in 
the case of wool. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The CH CLERK. In paragraph 1304, page 184, line 21, the 
committee proposes to strike out “rayon yarn” and insert 
“yarn of rayon or other synthetic textile.” i 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the amendments in paragraphs 
1304, 1305, 1306, 1307, and 1308 are merely amendments that 
make the language of the paragraphs conform to the definition 
of rayon heretofore adopted. They are purely verbal changes, 
and I think they all should be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to agreeing to 
the amendments en bloc? 

There being no objection, the amendments were agreed to en 
bloc, as follows: 

On page 184, line 21, after “ Par. 1304,” to strike out “ Rayon 
yarn” and insert “ Yarn of rayon or other synthetic textile”; 
in line 22, after the word “and,” to strike out “rayon sewing 
thread“ and insert “sewing thread of rayon or other synthetic 
textile,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1304. Yarn of rayon or other synthetic textile put up for hand 
work, and sewing thread of rayon or other synthetic textile, 55 per cent 
ad valorem, but not less than 45 cents per pound. 


On page 185, line 1, after the word “rayon,” to insert “or 
other synthetic textile,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 1805. Rayon or other synthetic textile in bands or strips not 
exceeding 1 inch in width, suitable for the manufacture of textiles, 45 
per cent ad valorem, but not less than 45 cents per pound. 


On page 185, line 6, after the word “rayon,” to insert “or 
other synthetic textile,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1306. Woven fabrics in the piece, wholly or in chief value of 
rayon or other synthetic textile, not specially provided for, 45 cents per 
pound and 60 per cent ad valorem, and, in addition, if Jacquard-figured, 
10 per cent ad valorem. 


On page 185, line 12, after the word “rayon,” to insert “or 
other synthetie textile,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1307. Pile fabrics (including pile ribbons), whether or not the 
pile covers the entire surface, wholly or in chief value of rayon or other 
synthetic textile, and all articles, finished or unfinished, made or cut 
from such pile fabrics, 45 cents per pound, and, in addition, if the pile 
is wholly cut or wholly uncut, 60 per cent ad valorem, if the pile is 
partly cut, 65 per cent ad valorem, 


On page 185, line 20, after the word “ of,” to strike out “rayon 
or of rayon” and insert “rayon or other synthetic textile, or 
of rayon or other synthetic textile,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


Pak. 1308. Fabrics, with fast edges, not exceeding 12 inches in width, 
and articles made therefrom; tubings, garters, suspenders, braces, cords, 
tassels, and cords and tassels; all the foregoing wholly or in chief 
value of rayon or other synthetic textile, or of rayon or other synthetic 
textile and india rubber, and not specially provided for, 45 cents per 
pound and 60 per cent ad valorem, and, in addition, if Jacquard-figured, 
10 per cent ad valorem. , 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not desire to 
interfere with the rapid consideration of the bill, but I wish 
now to give notice that should paragraph 1301 be materially 
altered, partieularly should the rates be materially decreased, as 
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suggested by my colleague, I shall ask for a reconsideration of 
paragraph 1303 and of the subsequent paragraphs. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 186, line 8. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 1309, page 186, line 3, 
after the word “ mittens,” it is proposed to strike out “ hose, 
half hose.” 

Mr. SMOOT. In conformity with the action that has already 
been taken, I ask that that amendment may be disagreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. I join with the Senator from 
Utah in his request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The next amendment was in the same paragraph, on page 186, 
line 6, after the word “rayon,” to insert “or other synthetic 
textile,” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is merely a verbal amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. The next committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was in the same paragraph, on page 186, 
line 7, after the word “ad,” to strike out valorem” and insert 
“valorem; hose and half hose wholly or in part of rayon or 
other synthetic textile, 45 cents per pound and 65 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I inquire if the amendment on page 186, 
line 2 was agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 186, line 11, 
and should be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 1310, on page 186, line 
11, after the word “rayon,” it is proposed to insert “or other 
synthetic textile,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pan. 1310, Handkerchiefs and woven mufflers, wholly or in chief value 
of rayon or other synthetic textile, finished or unfinished, not hemmed, 
45 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem; if hemmed or hem- 
stitched, 45 cents per pound and 65 per cent ad valoreny. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1311, on page 186, line 
17, after the word “rayon,” to insert “or other synthetic tex- 
tile,” and in line 18, after the word “and,” to strike out “70 
per cent“ and insert “65 per cent,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 1311, Clothing and articles of wearing apparel of every descrip- 
tion, manufactured wholly or in part, wholly or in chief value of rayon 
or other synthetic textile, and not specially provided for, 45 cents per 
pound and 65 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, that amendment, of course, is 
a reduction; that is to say, the Senate Finance Committee re- 
duced the protective rate in this paragraph from 70 per cent to 
65 per cent. The rate of 65 per cent, however, as I recollect, is 
5 per cent above the present rate. Upon that question we would 
desire to be heard, certainly if there shall be a reduction made 
in paragraphs 1301 and 1302. 

Mr. SMOOT. Had we not better agree to this amendment? 
Then, if we shall make a change in the other paragraphs, we 
can recur to it. 

Mr, GEORGE. I was going to suggest that, unless some other 
Senator desires now to raise the question that the reduction is 
not great enough, the amendment might be accepted, with the 
understanding that if changes shall be made in paragraphs 1301 
and 1302 we will revert to this. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I ask. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, what is the justifi- 
cation for an increase in the present rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. From 60 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. For the change in the present pro- 
tective rate from 60 per cent to 65 per cent? : 

Mr. SMOOT. Because there has been an increase in one or 
two cases in paragraphs 1301 and 1302 over the existing law; 
this increase is to compensate for that. 

Mr. GEORGE, That is the only justification? 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the only justification, and the only 
reason on which the committee acted. 

Mr. GEORGE. Therefore I have stated that if it is tempo- 
rarily accepted it must be with the understanding that if any 
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change should be made in the rates in paragraphs 1801 and 1302 
this should also be changed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then we shall return to this paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not follow that. The ehange 
in the rates in paragraphs 1301 and 1302 would, of course, affect 
the compensatory rate in this case; but why should the pro- 
tective rate be increased? Of course, the clothing manufac- 
turer 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to say to the Senator from Montana 
that I do not think there is any substantial reason why this 
rate should be increased. Of course, the Senate committee is 
not proposing to increase it, but it is proposing to decrease it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I understand that the Senate com- 
mittee is proposing to decrease it from the House rate. 

a GEORGE, It is proposing to decrease it from the House 
rate, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is, however, an advance of 5 
per cent over the rate in the existing law. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is my recollection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I should like to haye 
explained. I do not think the explanation that we have in- 
creased other rates affects the question of the protective rate 
at all, unless we adopt the policy that because we increase the 
protective rate on one of these articles we must increase the 
protective rate on the others, 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 1210 reads: 


Clothing and articles of wearing apparel of every description, manu- 
factured wholly or in part, wholly or in chief value of silk not specially 
provided for, 65 per cent ad valorem. 


In paragraph 1311, covering similar articles wholly or in chief 
value of rayon, the House provided an ad valorem rate of 70 
per cent, which the Senate committee has changed to 65 per 
cent to conform with the paragraph in the silk schedule to 
which I have just referred. I can see no reason why there 
should be a difference in the rates on such articles when made of 
silk and made of rayon. That is the reason why we decreased 
the rate from 70 to 65 per cent in paragraph 1311. 

As the Senator from Georgia says, if we change the rate in 
paragraph 1301, after securing the information from New York 
which has been sent for, then, of course, we will recur to the 
other rates in the paragraphs which may have been acted upon 
and make the corresponding changes, so that the rates in the 
entire schedule will be in conformity with the action taken in 
regard to the duty on yarns and wastes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, as I understand, the reason 
for making an increase in this rate on clothing made of rayon 
is because we have made an increase in the rate on clothing 
made of silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are virtually the same, and whatever we 
do with one we ought to do in the case of the other. Ñ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, In paragraph 1312, on page 186, line 
20, after the word “ of,” it is proposed to strike out “rayon”; 
in line 21, after the word “threads,” to insert “of rayon or 
other synthetic textile.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment is in conformity with the 
action already taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 22, after the word “of,” to 
strike out “ rayon bands or strips not exceeding 1 inch in width ” 
and insert “bands or strips (not exceeding 1 inch in width) of 
rayon or other synthetic textile.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is merely a change in the wording. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in line 25, after the word “rayon,” 
to insert “or other synthetic textile,’ and on page 187, line 1, 
after the word “and,” to strike out “70 per cent” and insert 
“65 per cent.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in conformity with the action already 
taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 187, line 3, after the word 
“ the,” to strike out “term ‘rayon’ means” and insert “terms 
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‘rayon’ and ‘other synthetic textile’ means,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Par. 1313. Whenever used in this act the terms “ rayon” and “ other 
synthetic textile” mean the product made by any artificial process from 
cellulose, a cellulose hydrate, a compound of cellulose, or a mixture con- 
taining any of the foregoing, which product is solidified into filaments, 
fibers, bands, strips, or sheets, whether such products are known as 
rayon, staple fiber, visca, or cellophane, or as artificial, imitation, or 
synthetic silk, wool, horsehair, or straw, or by any other name whatsoever. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator about paragraph 1306, where a specific duty is provided, 
Was any consideration given by the committee to the question of 
the sizing materials which are added to the fabries? 

Mr. SMOOT. That never has been a material factor in the 
consideration of the rates of duty. In all textiles of this char- 
acter, whether made of cotton or wool, silk or rayon, sizing is 
used to a certain extent. 

The question suggested by the Senator from New York has 
been brought up time and time again in connection with a prac- 
tice which it is claimed is sometimes indulged of manufacturers 
loading their goods with sizing. Such a practice, however, never 
pays, and the manufacturer who undertakes to indulge in it will 
find himself, after the goods with the sizing have been worn 
and washed, in an unenviable position, for the goods will not be 
what they ought to be. The manufacturer who engages in such 
a practice is very foolish and is the one who suffers from it, 

Mr. COPELAND. I take it that is a question which has 
been up time and again. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. It is one which has arisen as long, I presume, 
as the manufacturing of textiles has been a business. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the committee in the past has taken 
the same attitude in regard to this question as that taken by 
the Finance Committee in this instance. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same attitude exactly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the amend- 
ments in the rayon schedule, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if it is not asking too much of 
the Senate, I should like now to return to paragraph 1115, sub- 
section (b) on page 178, reading as follows: 


(b) Bodies, hoods, forms, and shapes, for hats, bonnets, caps, berets, 
and similar articles, manufactured wholly or in chief value of wool 
felt— 


And so forth. 

I inquire if the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKIEY] has 
returned? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
has not returned, and it was at his request that I asked that 
that paragraph go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that fact. 

Mr. GEORGE. I, therefore, ask that the Senator not press 
it this afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now, Mr. President, further consideration, of 
course, is to be given to paragraph 1301 of the rayon schedule. 
I wish to make a brief statement for the Recorp, Under the act 
of 1922 the equivalent ad valorem rate on the basis of the im- 
ports of 1928 is 54.09 per cent; under the House bill the 
equivalent ad valorem rate based on the imports for 1928 is 
54.50 per cent; under the bill as reported to the Senate, without 
further amendment, the equivalent ad valorem rate on the basis 
of imports for 1928 is 55.11 per cent. It will, therefore, be seen 
that in paragraph 1801 there is not a material increase, and, if 
the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Montana 
should prevail, the net result would be a reduction in the 
equivalent ad valorem rates on the basis of the imports for 
1928, and I assume of the other years, under the existing rate 
as well, of course, as under the House rate. 

I merely wanted to call that to the attention of the Senate 
because the increase in the rate is not a material one and the 
probability is that if the amendment proposed by tbe junior 
Senator from Montana shall be adopted there will be a reduc- 
tion under the existing rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about that. 

Mr. GEORGE. And that, of course, will affect the rates 
throughout the schedule. 

The only substantial change in paragraph 1302 is the com- 
paratively insignificant change of an increase from 20 per cent 
ad valorem to 25 per cent ad valorem upon cut fiber or staple 
fiber, which is a negligible increase when it is applied to the 
imports of any one year. I think the Senator from Utah will 
agree to that statement, 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Georgia has made a very 
fair statement, and has covered the facts of the case. 

I may say further that if the information from New York 
for which we have asked demonstrates that the values of the 
articles under paragraphs 1301 and 1302 are such that we can 
reduce the rates in those paragraphs, then, of course, the rates 
in the whole schedule will be less than those in existing law. 
The rates in one of the paragraphs are lower now, and, taken 
as a whole, I think the rates in the entire schedule are a little 
lower than the present rates; but if the change is made in para- 
graph 1301, I have no doubt that the rates in the entire schedule 
will then be less than those of existing law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to 
indicate that he will accept the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly will accept it, if possible to do so. 
I think the Senator agrees with me that we do not want such 
a proviso as that in section 1301 unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Unless it is justified by the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and before we can decide whether it is 
necessary or not we should have the latest information, and 
that is what we are going to get. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator instituted inquiries in order 
to secure the information? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have asked the Tariff Commission not to wait 
to send a man to New York but to telegraph there and have the 
information obtained by some person on the ground who knows 
the value of the goods which are imported, where they go, who 
imports them, and what the invoice prices are. When we receive 
that information, we will know how to act. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the next schedule following 
the rayon schedule is Schedule 14, “ Papers and books.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wonder if the Senator will not go ahead 
with that before he makes his motion to take up the sugar 
schedule? 

May I say, in regard to that, that there is no desire to delay 
the consideration of the sugar schedule. I do not know how 
long it will take. I think we can get through with it within a 
reasonable time; but I hope we can take up this schedule first 
and finish it. We can agree, if we take up sugar, say, Friday 
morning—that is, day after to-morrow—— 

Mr. SMOOT. To-morrow there will be speeches on sugar all 
day long. 

5 5 HARRISON. We can speak on sugar just the same on 
Lriday. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have been criticized for put- 
ting off and putting off and putting off the consideration of the 
sugar schedule, and I do not feel justified in putting it off any 
further. I hope the Senator will not ask me to put it off any 
more. The two Senators from Louisiana 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not see where there is much difference 
98 ic us. We could take it up and go along with this other 
matter. 

Mr, SMOOT. That has been the difference right along. I 
have been putting it off right along. I hope the Senator will not 
ask me to put it off any longer, because I have tried to comply 
with every request that every Senator has made in relation to 
this whole subject. 

Mr. HARRISON. We have complied with the requests the 
Senator has made also with reference to these matters, and we 
are trying to cooperate to get the bill through. Sugar, as the 
Senator knows, is one of the most controversial items in the bill, 
It probably will take up more time than any other item in the 
whole bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see any reason why it should. 

Mr. HARRISON. If we take it up I think we can agree to 
vote at a time definite, may I say to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. To-morrow there will be speeches. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi will not have to speak to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, I understand that there will be 
speeches on it. I suppose there will be speeches on the subject 
for a good while, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senator would save time by 
taking up the schedule on Monday, and letting us agree on a 
5 55 certain to vote on it, after we have gone along for a little 
while. 

Mr. SMOOT. On Monday the same request will be made, 
until we get through with everything else. I want to take up 
sugar, Mr. President, and I hope the Senator from Mississippi 
will not ask to have it put off any longer. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed next to the consideration of Schedule 14, “Papers and 
books,” immediately following the rayon schedule. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield for that purpose? 5 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator had better make that motion 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, to-morrow morning; that is all right. 
Just let it be the pending motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not get a quorum to-night. I am going 
to leave it entirely with the Senate; but I want to say to the 
Senator that I have given way here time and time and time 
again, and it is not right to ask me to give way any further. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us vote on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before ever I decided upon this question I 
went to the Senator from Idaho and asked him if he was 
ready to go on, and he said “ yes”; so that I keep the promises 
I make. 

Mr. BORAH. 
purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that not later 
than 2 o'clock on Monday of next week we vote on the tariff rate 
on raw sugar. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me understand what the Senator proposes 
on the sugar schedule. 

Mr. HARRISON. I said that I am willing to enter into an 
agreement to vote on the raw-sugar rate on a day certain to 
show that there is going to be no delay on this matter as far 
as we are concerned. The Senator can not confuse the 
public—— À 

Mr. SMOOT., I am not trying to confuse the public. 

Mr. HARRISON. Or attempt to confuse the public with the 
proposition that we are trying to delay it when we are willing 
to take it up Friday morning. We are willing to vote on the 
particular proposition at a day definite; but it would seem 
that we could take up first this schedule of papers and books 
and get it out of the way, and then proceed with sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator restate his proposition? The 
Senator from Idaho telis me he wants to transact some execu- 
tive business; so I will yield now until the Senator gets 
through. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am getting ready to submit the unanimous- 
consent request when I find the proper paragraph. I think it is 
on page 121. 

Mr. SMOOT. Sugar is Schedule 5. 

Mr. HARRISON. It begins on page 121. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 


PILGRIMAGE OF GOLD-STAR MOTHERS TO FRANCE 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the War Department is 
now completing its plans for the pilgrimage of America’s gold- 
star mothers to France. 

In the development of these pians it has been disclosed that 
the legal interpretation which is put upon the act of Congress 
confines this pilgrimage to the mothers and wives of soldiers 
whose graves have a specific individual identification. The re- 
sult of this interpretation is to exclude those mothers and those 
wives whose sons or husbands are known to have fallen in a 
specific sector and are known in a general way to have been 
buried in a specific place but who do not sleep in identified 
graves in identified cemeteries. I think I am Justified in saying 
that it is the opinion of the War Department that the spirit 
and the purpose of Congress in doing this splendid, fine, beau- 
tiful thing was to permit the general participation of these 
gold-star mothers without respect to any technical delimita- 
tions. It would be both tragic and pathetic if this spirit and 
purpose shall not be wholly reflected in the ultimate adventure. 

Therefore I desire to call attention to the fact that the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], before leaving for Europe 
on his present mission, introduced Senate bill 2047, which is 
now pending before the Committee on Military Affairs and 
which will correct this situation. While it is generally agreed 
that the Senate program in relation to the tariff shall not be 
interrupted, yet in view of the necessity for prompt action if 
anything is to be done in time to correct this deficiency in the 
gold star law, I take the liberty of urging that the acting 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs call his com- 
mittee to meet in the very near future and report Senate bill 
2047 back to the Senate, so that we may have the opportunity 
to correct this lapse. Beyond shadow of a doubt the bill will 
pass by unanimous consent if submitted to the Senate. 

Major General Cheatham, Quartermaster General, in charge 
of this sacred adventure, writes to me as follows: 


I am not objecting. I rose for another 


I shall have to object to that, Mr. 
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Unfortunately there are many cases where men were known to be 
killed and known to be buried in a general locality, yet whose bodies 
have never been definitely identified. Under the legal interpretation of 
the act which authorizes the pilgrimage of mothers and wives to the 
cemeteries in Europe, this office is powerless to grant such requests 
except in cases of definite identification. 


Mr. President, this is a cruel discrimination, wholly at odds 
with the spirit in which Congress authorized this beautiful 
enterprise—an enterprise intended to make some slight acknowl- 
edgment of the Nation’s debt to those heroic women whose 
heart's love is upon the countryside of an Old World. I have 
one particular case in mind, a Detroit mother whose son was a 
sergeant in Company I of the Seventh Infantry. This soldier 
boy was killed in action on the morning of July 15, 1918, while 
leading his platoon. He was buried by the chaplain in the 
grounds of a large chateau at Fossoy, Marne Province, This is 
specific information furnished the mother by the American Red 
Cross bureau of communication. Yet because this lad does not 
sleep in an identified grave in a regular cemetery, his blessed 
mother can not join her associates in prideful sorrow as they 
journey to these shrines as the guests of an appreciative Goy- 
ernment. It is an unthinkable discrimination which I am sure 
that Congress did not intend and which the War Department 
does not wish to perpetuate. .Let it be noted that General 
Cheatham says there are “many such cases.” Whether many 
or few, the default should be speedily corrected. There must be 
no avoidable blemishes upon this summer's record of hospitality 
to the gold-star mothers of a grateful and sympathetic Republic. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HEFLIN—CORRECTION 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Cox RESSLON AL Record a statement of mine 
correcting an erroneous and misleading statement in a paper 
in my State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

SENATOR HEFLIN ACCUSES AGE HERALD OF MISREPRESENTING HIS SPEECH 
AT BIRMINGHAM, JANUARY 3 

The Age Herald's report of his speech said, about the point in ques- 
tion, “ He said he had never quarreled with those who voted for Smith, 
but that he would not permit those who voted for Hoover to be punished 
for following their conscience and voting as good Democrats should 
vote.” 

The Senator says that “the words ‘and voting as good Democrats 
should vote’ are not my words. I did not say that, and no person of 
character and standing who heard my speech will say that I made that 
statement. So that statement was evidently hooked to the end of 
what I did say for the purpose of injuring me by offending Democrats 
who voted for Smith. I made no criticism of them that night, and 
have never done so,” 


objection, it will be 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Reports of committees are in 
order, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported sundry nominations in the Diplomatic and Foreign Sery- 
ice, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs, reported the nomination of Karl Theile, of Alaska, 
to be Secretary of the Territory of Alaska (reappointment), 
which was ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported 
sundry nominations in the Navy, which were ordered to be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported sundry conciliation and arbitration treaties, which were 
ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

AMBASSADOR TO POLAND 


Mr. BORAH. From the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
report back favorably, without amendment, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 115, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the joint 
resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 115) 
authorizing the appointment of an ambassador to Poland; re- 
ported without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint resolution? The Chair hears 
none. 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
appoint, as the representative of the United States, an ambassador to 
the Republic of Poland, who shall receive as compensation the sum of 
$17,500 per annum. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask whether there 
was any objection on the part of anybody to appointing an am- 
bassador to 30,000,000 people? 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ries PRESIDING OFFICER. The Executive Calendar is in 
order. 

NOMINATIONS OF POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the nominations of 
sundry postmasters., ; 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the nominations of postmasters be 
confirmed en bloc, and the President notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, and the President will be notified. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, has all business on the printed 
Executive Calendar been completed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has. 

Mr. WATSON. I am a little anxious for the Senate to stay 
in session for five minutes longer, that a nomination may be re- 
ceived from the White House; but if there is nothing else to 
come before the Senate I suppose all we can do is to take a 
recess at this time. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. As in legislative session, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
January 9, 1930, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 8 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
POsSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Mare A. Stice, Fayetteville. 
George H. Joslyn, jr., Gould. 
CALIFORNIA 
Robert Robertson, Gardena. 
William R. Darling, Lakeside. 
Anthony F. Sonka, Lemongrove. 
Hamilton G. Merrill, Paso Robles. 
William Kinney, San Quentin. 
CONNECTICUT 
Joseph Brush, Greenwich. 
Benjamin D. Parkhurst, Sterling. 
Gertrude W. Tracy, Wauregan. 
HAWAII 
John K. Cockett, Koloa. 
ILLINOIS 
Clyde E. Clester, Loda. 
Lela Killips, Lyons. 
Edzard Johnson, Oglesby. 
William C. Kelley, Simpson. 
INDIANA 
Harold H. Brinkley, Fountain City. 
George W. Gilbert, Monticello. 
IOWA 
Charles F. Brobeil, Lytton. 
KANSAS 
Harry Shaner, Lost Springs. 
Cora L. McMurry, Turon. 
KENTUCKY 


Howard R. Thomas, Cadiz. 
Dea Whitaker, New Castle. 


LOUISIANA 
Lee O. Taylor, Bogalusa. 
Ernest B. Miller, Denham Springs. 
Sylvester J. Folse, Patterson. 
Ada K. Allums, Plain Dealing. 
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MAINE 


Fred M. Cole, Bryant Pond. 
Wesley A. Stratton, East Millinocket. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
James B. Logan, North Wilbraham. 
MICHIGAN 


Frank J. Eisengruber, Bay Port. 
Gordon D. Dafoe, Owendale. 


MISSOURI 


Bethel W. Eiserman, Branson. 
Lola L, Odell, Gilliam. 
NEBRASKA 
Harry H. Woolard, McCook, 
NEW JERSEY 1 
Delaware D. Marvell, Woodbury Heights. 
NEW YORK 
Alvin J. White, Eaton. 
George M. McKinney, Ellenburg Depot. 
Bernie R. Bothwell, Hannibal. 
Albert D. Bailey, Kiamesha. 
Alexander Angyal, Monsey. 
James Kilby, Nyack. 
Norman L. Bedle, Spring Valley. 
May A, Cupernall, Thousand Island Park. 
Harry Northrup, Wurtsboro. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Raymond B. Wheatly, Beaufort. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Charles P. Thomson, Minto. 
Henry Walz, Zeeland. 


OHIO 


Nelle Snediker, Fairfield, 
Guy E. Matthews, Liberty Center. 


OREGON 


Edwin F. Muncey, Halfway. 
Victor B. Greenslade, Huntington. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


John H. Baldwin, Atglen. 

Harry E. Harsh, Bareville. 
Harry U. Walter, Biglerville. 
Frank E. Sharpless, Boothwyn. 
Harry H. Potter, Bushkill. 
Jeremiah S. Troxell, Cementon. 
Frank ©. Fisher, Cheltenham. 
Ralph Simons, Cornwells Heights. 
Katherine M. Dom, Dawson, 
Helen M. Nelson, Dresher. 
Margaret W. Troxell, Egypt. 
Caspar A. Miller, Foxburg. 
Riddile S. Rankin, Hickory. 
Louise S. Cortright, Lackawaxen. 
Marie Patterson, Landisburg. 
Edward F. Brent, Lewistown. 
Willis G. Dell, Mapleton Depot. 
James C. Bovard, Marion Center, 
Edwin F, Miller, Mobnton. 
Esther F. Rivers, Ogontz School, 
Emily M. Shinton, Paoli. 

Oscar G. Darlington, Radnor. 
Paul V. Leitzel, Richfield. 
Richard M. Dodson, Rochester Mills, 
Mary B. Daugherty, Rossiter. 
Lloyd E. Johnson, Royersford. 
John A. Bissell, St. Petersburg. 
Samuel L. Miller, Schwenkville. 
Michael Wolsky, Shenandoah, 
John E. Anstine, Stewartstown. 
Samuel B. Long, Sykesville. 
Amos F. Fry, Thompsontown. 
Mary M. Wells. Wellsville. 
Charles W. Newman, Wyalusing. 
Mary A. Jefferis, Wynnewood. 
Clara S. Lewis, Wysox. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Robert H. Benner, Gary. 
Ida V. Uhlig, Whitewood. 
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VIRGINIA 
Lula M. Rowland, Hollins. 
Frederick A. Wills, Shawsyille. 

WISCONSIN 
Walter W. Peterson, Centuria. 
George A. Slaikeu, Luck. 
Elizabeth A. Forsyth, Westboro. 
Gladys L. Johnson, Woodruff. 

WYOMING 
Oscar W. Stringer, Dubois. 
George R. Bringhurst, Lovell. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, January 8, 1930 


The House was called to order by Mr. SNELL, as Speaker pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our God and our Redeemer, we thank Thee for all Thy 
heayenly providences. In Thee there is healing for every pain, 
food for every human, happiness for every heart, and salvation 
for every soul. Thou art a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night, and following Thy star we shall leave behind 
the din of strife and struggle and enter into the promised land 
of industry, liberty, and law. Let these sing their way into 
our earthly life. We thank Thee for Thy all-seeing eye and 
for the fathomless love that dwells in the heart of the Eternal. 
O let us behold the light of Thy countenance in the face of the 
forgiven and on the visage of the strong men whose souls are 
all aflame with righteous courage and intelligent conviction. 
We pray in the blessed name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

PAPER MAKING 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to address the House for one 
minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, during the present week 
there will be on exhibition in one of the large department stores 
in the city of Washington a miniature paper-mgking plant, which 
will show the process of paper making. 

Paper making is one of the largest and most important indus- 
tries in my district. Some of the best paper mills are there, and 
the best box papers are put up in my section. This plant will 
show the process of the making of paper and the result. Any- 
one interested in seeing the intricacies of making very fine 
stationery should call at this store and examine the process. 
I think it will be of great interest. 

Severna, MEMBERS. What store? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I quite appreciate the gentle- 
man’s reluctance to advertise any particular store in the city of 
Washington, but there are many Members who would like to 
know where they are to go. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I did not intend to mention the store, but 
if gentlemen desire to know, it is in the stationery department 
of Woodward & Lothrop’s store, and the exhibition is in charge 
of a lady expert who will be glad to explain the process. 

Mr. HOLADAY rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Illinois rise? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for half a minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to call attention of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] and the other 
Members of the House to the fact that it probably would be a 
very good idea for the Members to go down and witness this 
exhibition, because it will be only a short time before that 
process will pass out of existence. In future paper will be 
made out of cornstalks. [Laughter and applause.] 

KILL DEVIL HILL, KITTY HAWK, N. C. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including therein a very 
interesting article written by Mr. Carolyn L. Reynolds, of the 
Staff of the Raleigh (N. C.) News-Observer, on the work of 
the Government engineers in grassing and anchoring down Kill 
Devil Hill at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by inserting the article referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, the War Department appropria- 
tion bill now under consideration in the House carries an appro- 
priation which will finish the work of grassing and “ anchoring” 
the famous Kill Deyil Hill at Kitty Hawk, N. C., from which the 
Wright brothers made the first successful airplane flight on De- 
cember 17, 1903. Under the permission granted, I take pleasure 
in inserting in the RECORD a very interesting article written by 
Mr. Carolyn L. Reynolds of the staff of the Raleigh (N. C.) News 
and Observer telling of the very fine work of the Quartermaster 
Department on this project. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C., Sunday morning, August 
18, 1929] 
Kitt Devin HL Wits. Do No More WANDERING Now THat Ir Is 
FIRMLY ANCHORED WITH ‘GRASS—SHRUBS, GRASS, AND VEGETABLES 
Now GROWING ON SANDY DESERT 


By Carolyn L. Reynolds 


Kill Devil Hill, the cradle of aviation on the north banks of the 
sandy wastes of North Carolina, has been anchored. No chains or 
cables of metal have been used but acres of grass, common garden 
vegetables, field crops, and native shrubs. 

“Impossible! It can't be done. You are just as big a fool as we 
thought the Wright brothers were when they came down here with an 
airship to fly, if you think man can hold down these wandering sand 
hills. Why, sometimes one moves overnight when there’s a hard blow.” 
This is what the natives of Kitty Hawk and the Kill Devil Hill section 
told the Army engineer who went down to look over the possibilities 
of anchoring the vast mound of sand from which the famous Wright 
flight was made in that memorable 17th of December in 1903. 

“Frankly,” says Capt. John A. Gilman, of the United States Army 
Quartermaster Corps, in charge of the project, “I only hoped for 
success. I had no idea that we would have this much to show within 
six months of the beginning. But it was worth a try as an 
experiment. 

It is my first job of the kind and I feel highly gratified with what 
has been accomplished. We know that we can hold the hill now until 
the work can be completed.” 

To those who have never been down to Dare County and seen for 
themselves the wandering sand hills there is little significance in the 
great feat that has been done. But the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Wright flight last December introduced the moving 
sand hills to about 5,000 visitors representing some 50 nations and all 
the notables in the history of aviation except Charles Lindbergh 
himself. 

The folks down in that part of the country hold no grudge against the 
“Flying Colonel” for not coming 10 that celebration. For they believe 
he stayed away because he knew if he came “ he would steal the show.” 

“Although we wanted him to come so very much, it’s one of the 
biggest things he ever did, that he stayed away.” 

One of the notables who toiled up the sandy slope of Kill Devil that 
warm December day suggested that the name Kill Devil was given to 
it because “it would kill any devil to climb it.“ 

The wind and sun keep a thick layer of loose sand over the surface 
and climbing Kill Devil Hill is no little feat, even now with 11 acres 
of its total 26 acres of surface, green with vegetation. To the climber, 
the sand seems even thicker than it is because the sharp clevation causes 
the loose sand to roll and fall over the feet. 

The truth of the matter is, that within 3 or 4 inches of the surface 
is moist sand—moist enough to hold its shape when pressed in the 
hand. This is the secret of the success at anchoring the hill—this and 
the scientific knowledge applied by engineers who have undertaken the 
job. 

Captain Gilman worked out the plans and Congress appropriated 
20,000 with which to undertake the work of holding aviation’s most 
cherished shrine somewhere near its location when the historic flight 
took place. The hill is now about half a mile from the spot where 
the Wright plane left the ground and experience has taught that before 
another generation, the hill may be lost in Nags Head woods or in 
Albemarle Sound. unless something should be done to offset the havoe 
of the strong steady winds which drive the sands before them, 

It was these same strong, steady winds which took Orville and Wilbur 
Wright down to the narrow strip of sands between the Atlantic Ocean 
and Albemarle Sound to try out their plane more than 25 years ago. 

To circumvent those winds, science and determination have laid 
down an effective barrier in natural vegetation which grows in the 
yellow sands of the region. The common garden yegetables have been 


planted and any day one may pick tomatoes, squash, citron, pull corn, 
dig sweet potatoes, or pluck a luscious watermelon from the vine on the 
northern slope of Kill Devil Hill, where last December was only a vast 
sand hill which appeared to lack the nourishment for a sprig of the 
hardy-wire grass. 
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Of the original appropriation of $20,000, some $14,000 have already 
been spent. Five thousand went for the actual plans and the remainder 
has been used in the vegetating project. 

As is customary with a project of this kind, bids were asked for, and 
the contract was let to Herman Drinkwater, now of Virginia Beach, but 
a man thoroughly familiar with the nature of Dare County sand hills 
and vegetation habits. When the news that he had been awarded the 
contract was published Mr. Drinkwater was immediately accosted on 
all sides by supply dealers. 

He relates an incident that gives some idea of the utter inability of 
the unknowing to comprehend what is the nature of the job undertaken. 

“One night I was called to the telephone and informed that Pitts- 
burgh was calling. Finally I got in touch with the man at the other 
end of the line and heard this, ‘I understand that you have the contract 
for anchoring Kill Devil Hill. I represent the Carnegie Steel Mills 
and would be glad to have your order for any chains, cables, or other 
metal materials you may need.’ 

“I never explained at all, but simply told him that all my orders had 
been placed—most of them right here at home.” 

The man who is actually in charge of the field operations is an old 
Army man—a veteran of the Spanish-American War, the Mexican 
campaign, and the World War. Capt. W. H. Kindervater impresses one 
with his capacity for doing things, and when one sees the three engi- 
neers who have been directly responsible for the working of miracles 
at Kill Devil Hill, one is not surprised that they have had so large a 
measure of success. 

In the entire reservation at Kitty Hawk are about 5,000 acres of sand 
hills and grass flats. This land was all donated by men, some of them 
northern men of wealth who have shown keen interest in the entire 
memorial project, who owned the property. The donors and others in- 
terested have been in fayor of creating a national park about the 
famous hill. 

Of these 5,000 acres, some 80 have been inclosed by a fence to stop 
the depredations of cattle and hogs which are allowed to run loose 
from Kitty Hawk to Oregon Inlet, a distance of 25 miles or so. 

The inclosure is around Kill Devil Hill proper and does not take in 
the location of the famous bowlder which caused so much trouble when 
being borne to the site of the first heavier-than-air flying machine flight. 
The bowlder is of granite and bears a bronze plate inscribed with the 
legend of the flight. It has been placed there by the National Aero- 
nautical Association, and was dedicated at the same time as was the 
corner stone of the memorial which the United States Government will 
erect on the summit of Kill Devil Hill. 

The summit of the hill is now 5 feet higher than it was when the 
corner stone was set last December, and whereas then there was only a 
sharp crest to the hill, now there is a flat area of something like half 
an acre west and south of the stone, which is carefully inclosed in a 
wooden framework and a square of fence placed around. 

The $14,000 which have been spent have included the plans, the sur- 
vey, and the fence, which cost about $700, but has been more than 
justified. No green stuff could have been grown on the famous hill, 
had the livestock been left free to roam and eat at will. 

The natives were very frank. In prophesying that things wouldn't 
grow ” up there on the sands, Now that things have grown, they say 
it has been an unusually wet spring and summer.“ There is plenty of 
moisture. A well of good drinking water has already been sunk far 
from the foot of the hill and water struck 6 feet below the surface— 
and several feet above sea level. The opinion of the engineers is that 
a well might strike water not so many feet from the crest of the hill 
water being present by capillary attraction. 

„Well, you would certainly have to see this to believe it,” exclaimed 
a woman who has been going to Nags Head summer after summer, as 
she looked out over the acres of green around Kill Devil Hil. “I 
would just like for Amelia Earhart and some of those other folks who 
struggled and straggled up this hill right along with me last December, 
to come back and see this. It's a miracle.” 

About her feet bloomed the delicate orchid flowers of hairy vetch, and 
there were brown-eyed susans. Twelve different kinds of vegetables, 
peanuts, and many strong root plants have been placed about the base 
of the hill. Possibly 75 feet from the base and surrounding the hill, is 
a circle of hardy native shrubs, gall berry, and myrtle being numerous 
among them. More than 5,500 of these shrubs have been set out and 
they are thriving beyond the hopes of all who have had a hand in the 
business. 

Twenty-two bushels of sea-side oats have been sown and these are 
beginning to head. One bushel of bitter tannic seeds have been used 
and a thousand pounds of hairy vetch strewn broadcast in the 11l-acre 
area planted. Three hundred pounds of marram grass, 600 pounds of 
rye, and 300 pounds of Crotalaria, especially imported from Porto Rico 
for the project, make up the remalnder of the seeds that have given a 
coat of green to the yellow glare that has been Kill Devil Hill. 

The work was begun in February of this year and will be completed 
next spring or just as soon as the money is available. The task for 
the present has been to find whether or not the plan was feasible, and 
haying found it so, to saye the hill intact, until the planting can be 
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completed. The area planted reaches about one-third of the distance up 
the slope on all except the southwest where the side is so precipitous 
as to bar any kind of vegetation. However, a green, flat, characteristic 
of the section stretches from the very base of this steep slope and lends 
itself very helpfully to the anchoring project. At various intervals 
where the wind has made natural terraces in the slope above the present 
planting, bushes have been laid along the edge of these terraces to check 
the sweep of the winds from the northeast and the prevailing winds 
from the southeast. 4 

To one unfamiliar with the locality and the importance of Kill 
Devil Hill in the history of the world, the hill presents a queer pic- 
ture, one to create curiosity and inspire inquiry. 

With the almost dense vegetation around the base and the intervals 
of brush-laden terrace between this and the summit, Kill Devil Hill 
presents a very different picture from that of seven months ago. 
Out of purely experimental planting have come a host of green things 
with root masses that defy wind and breeze and hold together the 
yellow sands under the soft covering of woods mold with which the 
hill is being covered as planting is being done. 

The men have gone about the work with all the knowledge and 
facilities which science has placed at their disposal. Wherever seeds 
have been sown or small shrubs transplanted a layer of woods mold 
2 inches thick has been strewn over the sand. To every 20 square feet 
of surface area 50 pounds of fertilizer rich in potash have been used, 
Over the planted area a layer of brush has been laid to keep the wind 
from blowing away the surface, 

It is the tragedy of the coastal-plain dwellers that large quantities 
of fertilizer must be added to the sandy soil if plant life is to be 
nourished. Around the shrubs that has been transplanted liberal por- 
tions of fertilizer have been used and around every shrub has come 
a vividly green clump of grass. Even from the distance these rows 
of shrubs can be picked out by the pateh of grass that has sprung up in 
the fertilized soil. 

The original estimate of the cost of anchoring Kill Devil Hill was 
$30,000, and “it will take just about that much,” says Captain Gilman. 
This leaves $10,000 still to be provided for the completion of the work. 
Captain Gilman does not hesitate to say that he is confident that the 
funds will be available by the time he is ready to finish the task, 
and visitors to Kill Devil Hill in 1930 will be greeted by a green hill, 
where not long since was a sand mountain that wouldn't grow 
anything.” 

It was the good fortune of the writer to find Capt. John A. Gilman, 
officer in charge of the Washington office, United States Army Quarter- 
master Corps, under which this project is being carried out, Mr, Herman 
Drinkwater, contracting engineer, and Capt. W. H. Kindervater, United 
States Army Reserve Corps, in charge of operations, on the hill, Cap- 
tain Gilman bad come down to meet Mr. Drinkwater and inspect. with 
him the work already done. He is more than pleased and enthusiastic 
in his expression of hope that the memorial go forward to completion 
as soon as possible. 

“A year ago everybody was certain that soon a great memorial would 
rise on this hill. As you know there was a disagreement on the pro- 
posed plans for the memorial, Everybody who has been to the place 
felt that they were too elaborate, too ornate for so rugged a site. The 
memoria] should be executed in North Carolina granite, with simplicity 
and ruggedness its chief characteristics.” 

“And now is the time to go forward with the erection of this memorial 
while enthusiasm is still general and aviation is doing such big things 
for the world.” 

The name of Kill Devil Hill has rung around the world and the his- 
toric event of more than a quarter century past is worthy of a great 
marker which will designate it to posterity. 

The origin of the name is part and parcel of North Carolina's carly 
history. According to Capt. Bill Tate, who was landlord for Orville and 
Wilbur Wright in the fall and winter of 1903, the famous hill got its 
name just about 100 years before the historic flight took place. The 
story goes that a shipwreck came ashore, nothing unusual for miles 
along this stretch of coast, and came ashore so completely that insurance 
agents decided to unload and reship the cargo rather than sell at ship- 
wreck auction, the usual method of disposing of shipwrecked goods. 

The goods were unloaded and heaped up en the shore under guard. 
Now the people of this coast since time began for them have believed 
shipwrecks God-sent for their benefit. They have been accused, with 
perhaps some grounds for it, of piracy. The goods began to disappear. 
The insurance agent wanted to know “why” and “how” since no 
one could ever be caught at it. He was told that it was the devil since 
they went without hands or other means. In the locality lived a man 
called Devil Ike, who was recommended as a guard who could stop the 
disappearance of goods. Devil Ike was employed and placed in charge 
of the guards. 

One night he saw a bale moving off and investigated to find a cord 
tied to it. Following the cord he found a pony with a man astride. 
Devil Ike torn between loyalty to his fellow citizen and his employer, 
fired his gun and sent the man packing. Later he informed his em- 
ployers that he had “killed the devils in the hilis.” Those were the 
hills which now bear the name of Kill Devil Hills. 
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When asked as to the contents of the corner stone which was laid in 
the presence of the most illustrious throng of aviators in the world 
on December last, Captain Gilman said it contained newspaper accounts, 
records, and reports of the first flight and announcements of the me- 
morial corner-stone dedication as well as the N. A. A. marker half a 
mile away, pictures of the Wright brothers, and other interesting relics 
of the locality—“ but no East Lake corn.“ Of that he is sure because 
he put the copper box containing these relics into the niche himself 
and there was no liquid “inside. 

Why this and other projects of a similar kind should be charged to 
the expense account of the Army is beyond understanding, but so it is. 
Perhaps this helps to account for the mounting of the Army bills, and 
should be taken into consideration before the Army expenditures are 
too strongly criticized. 

Whether the funds are charged to the Army or some other depart- 
ment is of little consideration. It is surely very much to the credit 
of the Army that Army-trained engineers have worked out a practical 
plan and carried it to successful execution in anchoring Kill Devil Hills 
sọ near its location at the time of the Wrights’ experiments and the 
flight which a great memorial will perpetuate. The thing that has been 
done is a miracle for which a State, a Nation, and the world may well 
be grateful. 


PROCEDURE FOR SELECTION OF SITES FOR VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the Congress 
recently passed a bill authorizing the construction of Veterans’ 
Bureau hospitals. Naturally a number of cities and States in 
the United States desires to secure those hospitals in such 
States or localities. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by inserting therein a statement prepared 
by the construction division of the Veterans’ Bureau, showing 
how applications may be made to the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau and the hospital construction board for the location of 
such hospitals and the requirements therefor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp as indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and purely for information, have any definite sites been deter- 
mined upon by the Veterans’ Bureau for the location of these 
hospitals? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No site was determined 
upon in the bill, but there was indication in the report submitted 
by the committee. No site has been determined upon by the 
bureau. If any particular site was determined upon in the 
legislation the alleged value of the property that some one would 
endeavor to sell to the Government would increase 4,000 per cent 
in one night. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Since the passage of the bill, in a leading 
editorial in one of Milwaukee’s leading newspapers the charge 
was made that in another body certain amendments were incor- 
porated adding to the authorization provided for in the House 
bill, which were distinctly for the purpose of “ pork ” legislation. 
Is there any warrant for such a charge? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have no desire to pass 
upon the motives of any other legislative body or its members. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman disclaim also that there 
was pork, as far as appropriations were carried in the House 
bill? Does the gentleman wish to make any reference to that 
charge? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not care to discuss the 
motiyes of individual Members of this or any other legislative 
body. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Record, I include an out- 
line of procedure prepared by the Construction Division of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

The outline is as follows: 


SITES FOE VETRRANS’ HOSPITALS 


In selecting sites for veterans’ hospitals which will be constructed 
in various States, very careful consideration will be given to the 
proper general location of the hospital with reference to the area 
to be served by it. It is desirable that each hospital be located in 
fairly close proximity to a considerable center of population. It is 
not usual to house all employees of the hospital on the reservation, and 
it is therefore desirable that a considerable number of these employees 
be able to secure satisfactory living accommodations in adjoining com- 
munities. The retention of an adequate professional staff is also 
influenced to a considerable extent by the accessibility of the hospital 
location. 

The location selected should be readily accessible from main-line 
railroads and bus lines, and either directly adjoining or in close prox- 
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imity to main paved highways. At the same time it should not be 
in close proximity with industrial developments or other activities 
which might not be in harmony with the activities of the hospital. 
While a location that will permit of the construction of a spur track 
to serve hospital warehouses and power plant is desirable, it is not at 
all essential, particularly in case natural gas is available as a fuel. 

It is necessary that an adequate water supply be available, preferably 
by connection with a municipal water supply, but if such service is 
not available the practicability of developing an adequate independent 
water supply must be thoroughly assured. Either a municipal sewage 
system must be available or else the practicability of developing an 
adequate independent sewage-disposal plant must be assured. The avail- 
ability of adequate electric service is quite essential and the availability 
of gas is desirable, particularly if rates for electric current are not 
sufficiently low to justify the use of this service for cooking. 

The elevation of the site should be such as to afford a good outlook 
over the surrounding country and to permit of proper provision for surface 
drainage. The slope should not be so great as to present serious difti- 
culties in the construction of the various buildings to be provided, in 
the construction of roads, nor should subsurface rock exist to such an 
extent as to materially increase the cost of the work. Generally speak- 
ing, a site with gentle slopes is preferable to one whose topography is 
sharply rolling or to a perfectly level site. A satisfactory site for 
buildings proper should embrace from 15 to 30 acres and in Itself 
should be without abrupt variations in elevation. 

It is desirable that the building site be in a commanding position 
with reference to the approach to the hospital, and it is generally 
preferable that it be on higher ground than the balance of the reserva- 
tion. The soil should be reasonably fertile, and there should remain 
adequate tilladle soil for farming activities after the erection of the 
various buildings. A reasonable amount of wooded area is usually de- 
sirable. The total area required is, of course, variable, depending upon 
the type of hospital to be constructed, the number of beds to be pro- 
vided, the topography, the amount of woodland, etc. A satisfactory site 
will generally include a total of from 150 to 200 acres for a hospital 
of from 200 to 250 beds, with a proportionate increase of from one- 
fourth to one-half acre per bed for hospitals of larger capacity. 

Since funds available under the recently approved hospital construc- 
tion act must be utilized for the purchase of sites as well as for the 
construction of the hospitals, it is essential that expenditures for land 
be held at a minimum consistent with the acquisition of satisfactory 
sites, in order that sufficient funds for the construction of suitable and 
adequate facilities may remain. 

Data sheets providing appropriate space for the description and nota- 
tion of various features relating to individual sites are attached. The 
submission of information on these sheets in order to provide for con- 
venient consideration and classification will be desirable, it, of course, 
being understood that such supplementary information as may be 
required may be submitted as found desirable. 

DATA SHEET—PROSPECTIVE HOSPITAL SITES—UNITED STATES VETERANS’ 
BUREAU (CONSTRUCTION DIVISION) 
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WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7955) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the War Department appropriation bill, with 
Mr. Tason in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7955. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7955) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 


1930 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules made a parliamentary inquiry 
of the Speaker with reference to a publication in the RECORD. 
I have interested myself in studying the Recorp, going back 
several Congresses, and I think that this is a proper time to 
present in brief some of the results of that research. I find 
that the Recorp—I quote from page 416 of the House Manual— 
states that— 


The Rxconbp is for the proceedings of the House and Senate only, 
and matters not connected therewith are rigidly excluded, 


At one time, when the Record was first started or established, 
it was really an accurate report of the proceedings of the House 
and Senate. By a gradual process it has become rather a catch- 
all. It is no longer a correct record of the pr Sena- 
tor Krne, of Utah, recently referred to the Recorp as burying 
ground for editorials, articles, speeches, and addresses from all 
parts of the country relating to every conceivable subject, and 
Senator WALSH, speaking for the Committee on Printing, agreed 
with that statement. I am not going to draw any comp*rison 
between the two bodies, but merely wish to state for the benefit 
of the Members that, looking over the Recorp, I find that the 
Members of both Houses are too apt to tickle the vanity of con- 
stituents by printing articles written or spoken by those con- 
stituents. Others elutter up the pages with statistics on various 
subjects in which their constituents are personally interested, 
and others insert editorials from newspapers, thereby flattering 
the publishers, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. My information is that the Joint Committee 
on Printing has in contemplation the bringing in of a bill 
authorizing an increase in the edition of the Recorp from 65 
to 85 for each Member of the House, and something like an 
increase of from 85 to 100 to each Member of the Senate. If 
the gentleman from Massachusetts wants to effect a remedy for 
the evil he is criticizing, it seems to me it is time for the House 
portion of the joint committee to insist upon some rule or law 
as to the matter the gentleman is complaining of. If we are to 
increase the number of copies issued at the request of the 
Senate, it looks like a good opportunity to do a little trading 
and getting a law that will protect the Recorp from what the 
gentleman complains about. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I agree with the gentleman absolutely. 
When I first came to Congress Jim Mann, or rather I should say 
the Hon. James R. Mann, of Illinois, was a Member of this 
body. I do not know of many with whom I have seryed for 
whom I have had a greater admiration. Mr. Mann was con- 
tinually objecting to these extraneous matters going into the 
Recorp. Unfortunately he was taken from us, and it seems 
that since then no one has been interested in the Recorp, and 
gradually the Appendix to the Recorp, which at that time was 
about 6 per cent of the total, has reached the stupendous pro- 
portion of 23 per cent of the total, consisting mainly of matters 
that clearly do not belong in the RECORD. 

In one case alone of an extension of remarks in the Recorp— 
and, as I said before, I absolve the House of any blame for it— 
it was estimated by the Government Printing Office as involving 
an expenditure of $13,760.85, an entirely unnecessary and ex- 
travagant expense, which is an outrage and burden to the tax- 
payers of the country. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Certainly. 

Mr. RANKIN. Without disagreeing with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts on the whole, I want to call attention to the fact 
that when Mr. Mann was a Member of the House and Members 
asked permission to insert their remarks in the Recorp they in- 
serted the remarks in the body of the Recorp. Since then they 
have put them in the Appendix. That accounts for the increase 
in the Appendix. ; 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman tell us in 


which body that extension which he has referred to was made? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I said I absolved the House from any 
blame in the matter. 

Another evil rising from leave to print“ in the Record of the 
Congress is the insertion from time to time of vituperative 
attacks by Members on people outside. Later, to its credit, the 
House has expunged such remarks from the RECORD. 
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The insertion of “applause” in the speech of a Member is 
entirely out of place. You might as well call it “apple sauce.” 
A man may make a speech and, unknown, plant somebody down 
in the body of the Chamber. When he comes to a point that 
he wants to emphasize, his little friend down in the body of the 
Chamber gets the wink and supplies the apple sauce.“ [Laugh- 
ter.] That has caused the House some embarrassment, and it 
was not long ago since the House had a debate of almost half 
a day in length on the question of applause inserted by the 
reporters. I have no criticism of the reporters. They are doing 
the best they can. [Appiause.] Probably this has become a 
matter of custom. But there is no authorization for applause in 
the Rrconb. In fact, one Speaker has ruled that it was out of 
order, and that it should be expunged from the permanent 


Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does not the gentleman believe that all 
applause in the House should be cut out entirely? Does he not 
believe it would make for better order in the House? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, I would not go as far as that. If 
it is any unction to one’s soul to have his colleagues applaud 
him when he makes a speech I have no objection to it. [Ap- 
plause.] May I state that the applause at the present time is 
subtracting from my time and I would rather have the time 
than the applause, [Applause.] I do not know whether the 
House is taking this as a joke or not. If it is, I am going to 
quit. Hinds’ Precedents contains many pages referring to the 
abuses of the Recorp, and it is because of these abuses that so 
much time is taken up unnecessarily and so much expense is 
involved in the printing of the Recorp. Furthermore, a good 
deal of criticism has come to both branches of the Congress 
because of the inclusion of these extraneous remarks and un- 
usual matters of no interest to the Government or to Congress 
as a whole, but which are merely inspired by local conditions, 

Now, the control of the Recorp is vested in the House—not in 
the Speaker, not in the Committee on Rules, but in the House it- 
self, and although we may have all manner of rules governing 
the Recorp, unanimous consent can be obtained, and when 
unanimous consent is obtained, all rules are swept to one side. 
So each and every man in the House who has a real pride in 
the Congress of the United States, in its dignity and in its effi- 
ciency, should constitute himself a guardian of the Recorp. It 
is no more one man’s responsibility than it is another man’s 
responsibility, It is not a pleasant duty, It is, perhaps, a duty 
that is too often shifted to others, but nevertheless if James R. 
Mann—who had a reputation which has not been exceeded by 
any Member of Congress in recent years [applause]—had the 
courage and the foresight to object continually, no other Mem- 
ber can be criticized if he follows the example laid down by this 
eminent statesman. 

We hear the word “buncombe” frequently used. In search- 
ing the records I have found that that word had its origin in 
this body. When a gentleman from Buncombe County was 
chided about a speech he was making on the floor of the House 
he stated he was talking for Buncombe County. Now, I think 
we bad better “debunk” the Recorp. It would be a good deal 
better for us to attend to matters of great national import than 
to talk for any one particular county or for our own particular 
interests. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Referring to this matter of extending 
remarks in the Recorp and the expenditure involved, would it 
not be a good thing if the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Aecounts made the objections to matters going in the 
Recorp? I am sure the House has confidence in his impartial- 
ity. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I thank the gentleman for his statement. 
I have tried, somewhat unsuccessfully, to perform a service. I 
have had no personal feeling in the matter, no enemies to punish 
or friends to favor, but have followed the example of the man 
whom I admired so much, my former colleague, Mr. Mann. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. On what sort of reasoning does the gentle- 
man base his objection to a Member of this House enjoying the 
same privileges in connection with the Reconrp that are enjoyed 
by a Member of another body in this building? We are all 
elected by the same people; we have the same rights; and, as 
the gentleman says; the matter is clearly in the hands of the 
House. I do not think that in the 20 minutes the gentleman is 
taking he can reform the membership of this House when they 
want to put bunk, if you call it that, into the Record. Of 
course, aly one of the 435 Members can call attention to the 
bunk and debunk it. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. I did not yield to the gentleman to make 
a speech bat to ask a question. 

Mr. MURPHY. I have asked a question, and I hope the 
gentleman will answer it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will answer it. I make no attempt to 
reform the House. I have no responsibility, nor has any man 
on the floor any responsibility, for what goes on elsewhere than 
in this body. If you want the House to enjoy the same estimate 
that is held by the public generally all over this country at the 
present time of some other legislative bodies, why, all right. 
[Laughter and applause.] But I assume we are all proud of our 
membership in this body, take it seriously and believe in the 
dignity of the House. Simply because somebody else somewhere 
else does something that is wrong and inexcusable is no reason 
why others should follow a bad example. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. I am in deep:sympathy with the gentleman, 
but I maintain that a Member of the House—— 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Let the gentleman make a speech in his 
own time. 

Mr. MURPHY. Should have the same right to use the col- 
umns of the Recorp that is enjoyed at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I can not yield further. If 
the gentleman wants to make a speech he can get his own 
time. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I just wanted to disabuse the minds of all 
Members of the House who have entertained a suspicion that 
for one moment the gentleman from Massachusetts has been 
partial. He has not. Yesterday I witnessed an exhibition of 
his magnificent impartiality when he sat here and permitted one 
of my colleagues to inject into the main body of the Recorp a 
magnificent editorial written by myself. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I trust that my colleagues will at least 
give me credit for this—I am not criticizing them, and I have 
never objected to the insertion of the remarks or the writings 
of any Member of this House in the RECORD. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to congratulate the gentleman on his 
courage in bringing up this subject. I think the Appendix of 
the Recorp, to a large extent, is a fraud on the country and a 
fraud on the constituents of many Members. Speeches go into 
the back of the Recor that were never delivered on the floor, 
and the country is led to believe we have about 435 Daniel 
Websters in this body, when we all know that is not the truth. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Just a word and I am through. There 
is an appendix in the human body. You frequently have to 
operate on that appendix. The Appendix of the Recorp is not 
in a healthy condition. It is badly swollen, infected with quan- 
tities of foreign matter, is a medium for propaganda and is 
pretty feverish. Now, in the medical profession a doctor will 
not operate on his own child, but we can, as doctors, see that the 
child is kept in healthy condition. 

Anything that is reasonable or anything that should go into 
the Recorp I do not believe any Member, including myself, 
would care to exclude. But this continual filling of the Recor 
with what might be designated as political propaganda, adver- 
tising, claptrap, and bunk ought to stop, and every Member 
of the House should have an equal part in protecting the 
Recorp from abuses which creep in, largely because of the 
example set by others rather than because of any desire on the 
part of the Members of the House to abuse any privilege which 
they enjoy. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. From the gentleman's talk the average indi- 
vidual would be led to believe that the Recorp is more volumi- 
nous now than it was back in Mr. Mann’s day. As a matter of 
fact, is it not true that the Recorp is less voluminous to-day 
than it was 5 or 6 or 8 or 10 years ago? 8 

Mr. UNDERHILL, It depends upon the year. If there were 
two or three sessions during a year the Record and the Appen- 
dix both would be larger; but, as a matter of fact, from the 
time I have been a Member of Congress the pages of the RECORD 
have decreased and the Appendix has increased, and in propor- 
tion to the increase and decrease the Appendix has increased 23 
per cent, where the total number of pages in the Recorp has 
decreased. 

Mr. RANKIN. But that has been due to the fact that instead 
of inserting these remarks in the body of the Recorp they have 
been required to transfer them to the Appendix; and, taking 
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the Record as a whole, is it not a fact that the Recorp is less 
voluminous to-day than it has been in the years past, and less 
by a good deal than it was in the time when Mr. Mann was the 
majority leader or a Member of the House? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; I think not, considering the number 
of days the Congress has been in session. 

Mr. RANKIN, I will say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that I think he is entirely wrong about it. My honest 
opinion is that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the House side of 
it at least, is less voluminous to-day than it has been since I 
have been reading the Rxoozp, which would cover a period of 
possibly 20 years. 

Pe UNDERHILL. I think the géntleman is correct about 

a 

I have taken the floor to-day partly to explain my position to 
my colleagues. I frequently object to the insertion of matters 
in the Recon. I may be right, I may be wrong; but I have no 
animus or desire to deprive any Member of any right that he 
may enjoy or may think he enjoys. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Before the gentleman takes his seat I again 
call his attention to the fact that there is a way to get a remedy 
for this, and that remedy is not altogether a lecture to the 
House. I do not suggest that the gentleman has been giving 
5 a lecture, but nevertheless he has been somewhat 
er $ 

There is a joint committee of the House and Senate that has 
to do with the Recorp, and you can pass a law and put it on 
the statute books making it an offense, if we want to go that 
far, for the Public Printer to print anything of the kind the 
gentleman speaks of. The gentleman ought to bring in his bill 
and let it be considered under the terms arranged by both 
Houses for that character of legislation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Then how is the gentleman going to get 
over the unanimous-consent proposition? 

Mr. GARNER. Have we not a Rules Committee? I have 
seen them function in this House. I know the Rules Commit- 
tee, because I have observed it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Is the gentleman a member? 

Mr. GARNER. No; I do not happen to be a member. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hupson). The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 25 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON }. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Mississippi for his generosity in yielding me time, In spite 
of the very able and timely speech of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], in most of which I fully concur, I 
now haye the temerity to ask to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
by inserting three brief documents which I believe will throw 
some light on the subject I shall attempt to discuss. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Connecticut extending his remarks in the RECORD? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the bill now before the com- 
mittee for consideration carries appropriations for the Panama 
Canal. There has been some discussion, and much pertinent 
information brought out in the hearings before the committee 
in regard to either increasing the capacity of this canal or build- 
ing another. 

The subject is a matter of great interest to the country, and 
I have asked for this time that I may make a few observations 
in regard to certain features of the subject which I think may 
be of importance in the future development of the canal. 

It has been said that the difference between a politician and 
a statesman is that a statesman is a politician who is dead. 
Of course, we all know politicians whom not eyen death could 
make statesmen, and probably there are some who would have 
to be dead as long as Rameses the Second before they would 
be exalted to the rank of statesman. [Laughter.] 

My own idea of a statesman, as distinguished from a politician, 
is better described by saying that a politician looks no further 
ahead than the next election, while a statesman tries to look as 
far into the future as possible, and to govern his action by what 
he thinks to be for the best interests not only of the present 
but of the long time to come. It is in the spirit of this idea 
that I address myself for a few minutes to the subject of the 
Panama Canal, 

The Panama Canal is a great outstanding monument of con- 
structive work done by the War Department. It had been the 


dream of all the years, from the time that the country was dis- 
covered, of finding a western passage—first to the Orient and 
later, when it became known that there was a Pacific Ocean, 
for a passage to reach that ocean. 
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The enterprise was finally undertaken by the French, who 
labored under many difficulties and disadvantages, some of 
which had been eliminated before we came into the picture. 
At any rate, that country failed in its effort to pierce the con- 
tinental divide. In the eariy years of this century the inter- 
ests of the French were bought and the United States Govern- 
ment began the work of constructing a canal across the Isthmus. 
It was finally opened to traffic in 1914. 

During the early stages of the building of the canal, and in 
fact up to the time of its completion, there was considerable 
discussion over the country as to whether the canal was going to 
be a white elephant, or whether it would some day be commer- 
cially a suceess, and whether it would be of any substantial use 
for national defense. 

The truth is that the canal was not built, primarily, I may 
say, as a commercial enterprise, although, of course, that feature 
of it was always in the minds of the people. This one argument 
alone, perhaps never would have prevailed and brought about 
the construction of this great work. So the national defense 
item must be regarded as a very large one in the final decision 
to construct the canal. 

We were told by statisticians and publicists all over the coun- 
try that commercially the canal would never pay. As a matter 
of fact within 10 years after the canal had been opened to 
traffic it became apparent that the canal was to be not only a 
help to national defense but that it was also going to be a com- 
mercial success. As soon as this was thoroughly demonstrated 
by actual experience the minds of forward-looking persons 
turned at once toward the subject of its future enlargement in 
case it approached the limit of its capacity. 

Up to the present time the limit of capacity of the canal in 
its present state has not been reached. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, and eyen in the driest season, the traffic that is now going 
through the canal can be handled without any change whatever. 
The traffic, however, is expanding and increasing year by year. 
It is believed that in time—no one can tell just how long a time, 
but not long as measured by the life of the Nation—the present 
limit of capacity of the canal will be reached, so that something 
should be done about it. 

There have been a number of propositions for increasing the 
capacity of the canal. First, as you may recall, is the proposal 
of that fine old soldier and engineer—he was an engineer be- 
fore he was a soldier—Gen. Bunau-Varilla, who has strenuously 
contended that it should not be the Panama Canal but the 
Strait of Panama, He has insisted that the proper solution is 
a sea-level canal. He has put forth and urged the theory that 
it can be constructed and paid for out of the power developed 
there, that it can be done without the interruption of traffic, 
and without cost to the American people. His estimate is that 
within 20 years it will be needed and that it will require 20 
years to construct such a canal. 

For hours I have listened with genuine interest to Gen Bunau- 
Varilla. He is a most delightful and fascinating man. His 
whole heart and soul haye been wrapped up in the little neck 
of land connecting the two Americas for so long that it is a part 
of his yery versatile and enthusiastic being. He brushes away 
like so much rubbish many of the several objections that have 
been made to his plan. One was that owing to the difference in 
the tides in the two cceans an impossible situation would be 
produced. He has successfully answered this, but there is one 
point that, to my mind, he has never made clear and that is, 
what is to be done with the Chagres River? 

As you all know, the Chagres River pours its torrential waters 
into the canal at Gamboa just north of the Culebra Cut. It is 
taken care of at the present time by the construction of the 
Gatun Dam, and the creation of Gatun Lake, which has a sur- 
face area of something like 160 square miles. 

If the canal were deepened by 85 feet, which it must be to 
reach sea level, we have a picture of the Chagres River pouring 
its flood of waters down a precipice of 85 feet into the canal. 
. Frankly, I must admit that I do not know what would happen 
in that event. The Chagres River, according to the season of 
the year, ranges all the way from an inconsequential stream to 
a raging flood equal to Niagara. The disposition of this stream 
is a problem that, to my mind, has never been satisfactorily 
worked out for a sea-level canal. It would probably mean the 
construction of a diversion canal to carry its waters down to the 
sea, which would be tantamount to the construction of another 
Panama Canal, and which would cost probably twice as much 
as the present canal cost. The stupendous cost of the entire 
proposal is a sufficient reason for leaving it out of the calculation 
for the present. 

Another proposition is to build another canal at Nicaragua, 
and I may say at the outset that I am in favor of this whenever 
it is needed. As I look forward into the years I think it quite 
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probable that the time will come when we shall need an addi- 
tional canal joining the two oceans, and I hope that we may not 
forfeit or yield the right that we have now to build a canal at 
this place. [Applause.] There would be many advantages in 
having such a canal. It is an undertaking that will cost large 
sums of money, however, and I do not believe that at the present 
time anyone would seriously contend that we should begin the 
immediate construction of such a canal. We should, however, 
keep it in mind as one of the things which we have ready and 
in reserve for the future. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it the gentleman’s opinion that the capacity 
of the canal is being reached by virtue of the fact of the scarcity 
of water in Gatun Lake and the Chagres River? 

Mr. TILSON. I am coming to that a little later, if the gen- 
tleman will excuse me, and if I do not touch upon it I hope 
that he will bring it to my attention. For the present, let us 
leave out of consideration the canal at Nicaragua. 

A third plan for taking care of increased traffic is the con- 
struction of a third series of locks. I am in favor of this 
also whenever it shall be needed. If larger ships than any now 
in existence shall be developed, especially in the way of war 
ships, there might be a necessity for the canal to be enlarged 
to accommodate them. For the present the canal will pass 
through the locks any ships now in existence, so that it would 
not be necessary to increase the size of locks on this account. 

We come down now to the question of increasing the capacity 
of the present canal without serious modification of present 
arrangements. There are now two series of locks. With proper 
manipulation the water that is used in one series can be turned 
into the other so as to conserve the water supply by wasting as 
little as possible. As the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] suggested by his question a moment ago, the capacity 
of the present canal is largely determined by the water supply, 
and the water is supplied for the most part by the Chagres River. 
The amount of water that can be relied upon can be estimated 
from statistics of years gone by. We know that at certain 
seasons of the year there is more water than is needed, more 
than can be disposed of at times without serious inconvenience, 
and that at other times, during the dry season, there is a 
searcity of water. 

When the traffic through the canal shall have been increased 
by, say, 25 per cent beyond what it is now, there might be a 
sufficient shortage of water to bring the keels of vessels too 
near the bottom. 

There are two suggestions that ought to be worked out and 
put into operation, one of them immediately and the other as 
soon as the increasing traffic demands it. The first is the in- 
crease of the supply of water by conserving the water of the 
Chagres River, much of which is now running to waste. This 
improvement has been begun and will be carried out within 
four or five years by the erection of what is now known, I be- 
lieve, as the Madden Dam, or what has been known for some 
time as the Alhajueln Dam. It is a dam for the construction of 
a reservoir 14 miles up the Chagres River from Gamboa. A 
suitable dam at Alhajuela will impound a great deal of water 
which in the first place will lessen the torrential flow of the 
highest flood water. In the next place it will regulate by the 
storage of water the flow of the river at other times when tha 
water is low. 

Another way to conserve the water when this dam is constructed 
is to moye the power plant which is now at the Gatun Dam up 
to the Alhajuela Dam. At present the hydroelectric plant at 
Gatun Dam takes water directly from Gatun Lake. When the 
water goes through the turbines it is wasted, so far as lockage 
purposes are concerned. By moving the power plant from Gatun 
up to the Alhajuela Dam, all the water that goes through the 
power plant siiuply goes down into Gatun Lake, and all of it is 
available for lockage purposes. This alone will be a consider- 
able saving of the water supply. 

Then there has been suggested another way of increasing the 
capacity of the locks as they are to-day, not by building addi- 
tional locks, but by the addition of an auxiliary culvert in con- 
nection with the present locks. At the present time, as I under- 
stand the construction, there are two of these culverts that open 
into the lock chambers. It is proposed to construct a third 
auxiliary culvert which can be opened into the lock chamber on 
either side of it. If this plan can be carried out, it will increase 
the lockage capacity considerably by speeding up the passing of 
the ships through the locks. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


there? 
Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Will that be for the purpose of increasing 
the rapidity of the flow of water into the lock? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. It will save the time of vessels passing 
through the lock. At the present time we are passing through 
an average of something like 18 vessels a day. I am not quite 
sure of the figures, but it is about that. It is believed that by 
the use of this auxiliary culvert vessels can be moyed through 
the locks at greater speed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Are they working day and 
night shifts on the canal at the present time? 

Mr. TILSON. Sometimes they do, but there is one difficulty. 
Sometimes there is a fog over the Continental Divide, espe- 
cially in the nighttime. This, of course, is an obstruction to 
navigation. Anyone who has been in California, down on the 
peninsula south of San Francisco, will probably recall that on 
the east side of the Coast Range, which is here close to the 
Pacific Oeean, the sun may be shining brightly, while just 
across the crest of the ridge there is quite a fog, caused by the 
cold air from the Pacific meeting the warm air on the other 
side. This, I assume, is the cause of the fog at Panama, which 
usually starts in the nighttime and clears up in the morning 
before 8 o'clock. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. May I ask, have we reached the full capacity 
of the canal? 

Mr. TILSON. We have not yet reached the full capacity of 
the canal, but if the same rate of increase goes on, the limit 
of capacity is in sight already. 

Mr, TABER. It is estimated that it will be about 40 years 
until we need another lock. 

Mr. TILSON. It is estimated at from 30 to 40 years, I be- 
lieve, by most of those who have studied the problem. 

Mr. SNELL. That is far enough to look ahead, 

Mr. TILSON. I fear the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules is not looking far enough ahead. I am looking 
ahead to the future years when neither he nor I will be in Con- 
gress, though I am hoping that day may be deferred some time 


yet. 
Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 3 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Will the gentleman tell us about the finan- 
cial outcome of the Government investments in the Panama 
Canal, considering the tolls and the operating expenses and all? 

Mr. TILSON. Of course, that depends entirely on what fac- 
tors you figure in the expense. If we omit consideration of the 
national defense and take everything that has been spent, and 
compound the interest on all the advances to the canal made 
to the present time, it will be found that the tolls have probably 
just about reached the amount of the interest and operating 
expenses, But taking the canal as it is, it is a paying proposi- 
tion. If we had the canal given to us as it now stands, we 
could operate it and make quite a handsome profit. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Do I understand from the gentleman's state- 
ment that up to now the Government has received some interest, 
considering its total investment? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. It has been receiving interest for a 
number of years. Considering the total investment, it is now 
producing somewhere between 3 per cent and 4 per cent. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. After deducting expenses of operation and 
maintenance? 

Mr. TILSON, Yes. As I understand it, this would allow 
nothing for the policing of the Canal Zone, because it is con- 
sidered that it certainly adds to our national security by 
strengthening our national defense. This should surely offset 
any expense for the policing of the canal. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. RANKIN, Getting back to the capacity of the canal, if 
the capacity is exceeded 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the capacity of the canal is being reached 
by virtue of the limited water supply, would the building of 
additional locks increase it? 

Mr. TILSON. No; but with the Alhajuela Dam the available 


water supply will be so materially increased that the capacity 
of the canal will be much increased, 
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Mr. TABER. It would allow a 24-hour service, about 40 boats 
a day, and will provide water enough to run another set of locks, 
3 we build them when it is necessary, 30 or 40 years 

ence, 

Mr. TILSON. As I understand the situation, it is as has been 
explained by the gentleman from New York. The construction 
of the Madden Dam at Alhajuela will so increase the available 
water supply that not only will it be possible to put in an addi- 
tional culvert, when that is required, but also, when the time 
comes, a third series of locks may be installed. 

Mr. TABER. And that, with the Madden Dam in full opera- 
tion, will handle about four times the present trafic, 

Mr. TILSON. About 80 boats a day? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I have taken this occasion to 
refer thus briefly to the Panama Canal in order to revive in 
the minds of those interested in the development of this enter- 
prise the thought that it is one of the really great outstanding 
accomplishments of our country, and to arouse, if possible, a 
PETN and more widespread interest in its importance and its 

uture. 

I have taken the liberty of asking leave to insert with my 
remarks certain documents which I believe will be found of 
interest. One of these is a letter addressed to me from Mr. 
R. H. Whitehead, who for four or five years was assistant and 
lock superintendent in charge of the construction of the Pedro 
Miguel and Miraflores Locks, and who has taken a genuine and 
intelligent interest in the canal ever since. He is now president 
of the New Hayen Clock Co., but his interest in the great canal 
continues unabated. Some two years ago he again visited the 
canal and submitted some ideas and suggestions that he thought 
might prove helpful. One of these is the suggestion of an 
auxiliary culvert. 

These suggestions were first submitted by the governor of the 
canal to R, Z. Kirkpatrick, chief of surveys, whose report on 
them follows. The last of the three documents submitted is a 
personal letter from Gen. Merriwether Walker, the Governor 
of the Panama Canal, to Mr. Whitehead, on the same subject. 

The following are the documents referred to: 


THe New Haven Crock Co., 
New Haven, Conn., November 30, 1929, 
Hon. Jony Q. TILSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Truson: In regard to the Panama Canal, I can do no better 
than send you my file on this matter, 

First is my letter of February 2 to the governor, submitting a num- 
ber of suggestions including the method of increasing the lock capacity, 
Under date of February 18 is a report of one of the engineers on the 
canal on the suggestions that I have made, calling attention to the 
method of the auxiliary flooding scheme, and then there is a letter from 
the governor himself, which ycu will note bas been marked “ personal,” 
commenting on my report of February 2. 

Note regarding the auxiliary culverts that he states “ Your idea of 
auxiliary culvert, although somewhat different from any plan so far 
discussed, is something we haye had under consideration for some time. 
Such a change will be very valuable, and your recommendations will 
be included in our surveys.” 

With kindest regards, I am, sincerely yours, 
R. H. WHITEHEAD, 
FEBRUARY 2, 1928. 
Gen. MERRTWETHER WALKER, 
Governor Panama Canal, 

Dear Sm: I haye the honor to submit, in accordance with your re- 

quest, the following report as a result of my recent visit to the Isthmus: 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF LOCKS 


The problem of unwatering a lock chamber and overhauling the equip- 
ment has become a serious and difficult one with present heavy traffic 
of 20 ships per day. The lock force should be held primarily responsible 
for traffic, so maintenance has become a secondary or fill-in matter and 
time of overhauling with locks out of service greater than necessary, 
I recommend that on heavy overhauling an organization be created when 
necessary for this work by the mechanical division. They could antici- 
pate work to be done, prepare materials, and schedule it. A greater 
part of the time now required would be eliminated by this proper prepa- 
ration and an adequate force with overhauling as its sole responsibility. 
A lock flight should not be put out of service for valve repairs or gate 
painting for over 30 days, if work is properly organized. The lock 
organization has plenty to do to look after traffic. They should turn 
over the chamber to a separate force for repairs and simply approve 
repairs by test and inspection, 

MITERING LOCK GATES (1) 


Please refer to drawing 5164, section DD. Evidently wear is taking 
place between the 16-inch diameter pintle and pintle casting bushing on 
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most of thé operating gates. Note that a carbon-steel bushing is to be 
used in salt water and manganese bronze in fresh water, the theory 
being that manganese bronze in salt water would result in electrolytic 
corrosion. Experience has shown that salt water moves progressively 
up the locks, so all bearings should be alike, as they are all submitted 
to salt-water action. But, as in the case of side seals on Stoney gate 
valves, it may be that the manganese bronze is the best material in 
spite of use of unlike metals. The bearing is not lubricated and dis- 
similar metals should result in better longevity due to reduced friction 
in operations, This problem of wear on the pintles is the most serious 
maintenance problem of the locks. I recommend the following: 

(a) Tabulate all gates in classes as to carbon-steel bushings or 
manganese-bronze bushings. Make observations of their present condi- 
tion aud I predict that the carbon-steel bushings are the ones that show 
evidence of wear. If so, the bushings should be all changed from 
carbon steel to manganese bronze on all gates. 

(b) In making observations, make use of the fact that close proximity 
to the pintle can be secured by entering the water-tight compartment 
in the gates adjacent to the pintle. 

(e) Here is a real idea: Lubricate pintles by compression system from 
inside of gate through center of pintle bushing. This would result 
in indefinite wear and probably quadruple life of bearings, as at present 
they have no lubrication excepting what may remain of original 
lubricant. 

MITERING LOCK GATES (2) 


It will be necessary to take these gates off the pintles. I recommend 
that this be done by the McClintic Marshall Co., builders of the gates. 
There is too much risk in handling this with an inexperienced force. 


ALHAJUELA DAM 


This dam should be pushed rapidly to completion. I was one of the 
first to advocate the building of this dam with General Goethal's ap- 
proval, The dam is necessary for adequate water storage and flood 
control, 

INCREASED LOCK CAPACITY 


Secondary to the dam project is the necessity of balance, by increasing 
lock capacity, of lock and water supply, as traffic now equals about 
available capacity of one flight of locks while repairs are taking place 
in other flight. To overcome this difficulty I suggest the building out- 
side the present locks of auxiliary steel culverts. 

The culverts to be 18 feet in diameter, placed between low and high 
water levels outside the outside lock walls, to have 10 laterals in each 
chamber of steel entering lock side walls at 20 feet above chamber floor. 
laterals to be 5 or 6 feet in diameter. Laterals to go straight through 
concrete walls of chamber at advantageous points. Mr. Cole says this 
is no great construction problem and can be done by rotating cutters. 

These steel culverts to be controlled by valves at upper and lower ends, 
‘electrically operated from control house. Auxiliary hand valves on each 
lateral to proportion flow. Please refer to my paper on hydraulics of 
the locks of the Panama Canal. 

These auxiliary culverts will in no way interfere with locks or their 
operation during construction. The engineering problem is a simple one 
and the costs low. Their flow will balance the flow from present side- 
wall culverts in filling and keep ships in center. With these auxiliary 
culverts and one lock chamber unwatered there will always be two 
culverts available to fill or empty a lock, a saving of 15 minutes per 
chamber. With both locks working, three culverts or two culverts can 
be used for filling or emptying and time of present operation reduced. 
The benefits derived involve no increase in operating force. With the 
culverts proposed, water supply will be balanced. At the upper end of 
Pedro Miguel these auxiliary culverts can be connected to still pools 
to prevent surges in cut, as per Mr. Kirkpatrick's suggestion. I will be 
glad to assist in the further development of this idea if requested. To 
my mind, this should go ahead with the dam and the proposal of the 
third set of locks abandoned at present as unnecessary as regards 
balance of locks and water supply. 

CENTER WALL CULVERT 

I was advised by General Hodges never to fill center wall culvert with 
one chamber unwatered. He was especially worried about the lower 
Miraflores chamber. There are transient forces involyed, such as slam- 
ming of gates, surges in tunnels, and so forth. You will find in log 
books of control houses these instructions. If they are changed, the 
responsibility for calculations should be placed on more than one person. 

CONCLUSION 


May I close with an acknowledgment of the courtesies and assistance 
rendered me by Ralph Kirkpatrick and William Holloway, my close 
associates also when I was formerly on the Isthmus. Any time I am 
happy to be of service in any way possible. I can realize the increasing 
problems due to time and traffic, but you have a more experienced and 
smoother organization to handle them than in 1916. 

Another problem-of the canal is to make the future of its old em- 
ployees secure, so that the older, experienced men may be retained in 
service as long as they have the physical stamina, 
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Service such as is being rendered should result in legislation by Con- 
gress to safeguard the old age of these old employees who constitute the 
backbone of your organization, 

With kind regards and thanking you for the courtesies recently 
extended me on the Isthmus, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
R. H. WHITEHEAD. 


— 


BALEOA HEIGHTS, CANAL ZONE, February 18, 1928. 
Memorandum for Major Wheeler. 


MR. WHITEHEAD’S SUGGESTIONS REGARDING BETTERMENT OF THN PANAMA 
CANAL 


1. I am commenting on subjects as below: 
MITERING LOCK GATES (1) 


The writer was closely adjacent to the gate construction 1911-1914 
on the locks; I used to conjecture how water could prevent friction and 
wear between the 16-inch diameter pintle and pintle-casting bushing. 
In my opinion only lubrication under pressure can fix that. Mr. White- 
head’s suggestions (a), (b), and (e) seem reasonable. - 

2, In connection with his idea that electrolytic corrosion is taking 
place in the carbon-steel bushings, I offer the following references in re 
the amount of salinity in which some of these gates work: How Salt 
Water Climbs the Miraflores Locks, by George M. Wells and R. H. 
Whitehead, June 2, 1917, Scientific American; Agua Salada en la Ex- 
clusa Miraflores, by R. Z. Kirkpatrick, January, 1921, issue of Ingenieria 
Internacional; Salt Water Climbs the Locks of the Panama Canal, by 
R. Z. Kirkpatrick, in May 19, 1924, Engineering News-Record; Drgs. 
55052-5 Rev. (pts. 1 and 2). While most of the references quoted 
concern Miraflores Locks, the theory back of same is partially repre- 
sentative at Pedro Miguel and Gatun. Of course, the least salinity is 
about the pintles of the upper gates at Pedro Miguel and Gatun. 
Samples taken under different conditions in Gaillard Cut adjacent to the 
Pedro Miguel Forebay, Gatun Forebay, and Stilson’s Pond bave variously 
shown salinity of from 5 to 20 parts per million. The writer's scrap- 
book contains most of the references in case they can not be found in the 
library. 

INCREASED LOCK CAPACITY 


3. The bottle-neck situation that Mr. Whitehead hopes to cure by ` 


increasing lockage-making capacity during the overhaul period of the 
locks seems to me important; if 10 minutes can be saved at each cham- 
ber by Mr. Whitehead's suggestion the passage of a ship would be ex- 
pedited as follows: Gatun, 30 minutes; Pedro Miguel, 10 minutes; 
Miraflores, 20 minutes. The expeditions are so great at Gatun and Mira- 
flores it would seem the plan should haye serious investigation. Likely 
saving of time is too high for average condition; if halved, however, the 
proposition is still interesting. Not only does the auxiliary flooding 
scheme seem to have merit at the time of overhaul, but it would be 
handy on a busy day when the twin chambers are ayailable; like in the 
passage of the fleet. 

4, Some of the possible disadvantages might be: 

(a) Unless the flow in the new culvert is well controlled the in- 
creased flow in the chamber will tend to make ebullition in the lock; 
fairly even diffusion of inflow would have to be carefully worked out. 
Mr, Whitehead himself has heretofore well covered proportionate flow in 
lateral culverts in his paper, Hydraulics of the Locks of the Panama 
Canal, International Engineering Congress, 1915. 

(b) Another possible trouble will be an increment to the surge at 
the north end of Pedro Miguel Locks in Gaillard Cut. This defect, 
of course, will be cured sc and when, a west side still pool is put in 
at Pedro Miguel. 

(c) The steel culverts, 18 feet in diameter, would likely have to 
be made of rolled plates, riveted together. Corrosion from the brackish 
water would make such construction temporary. 

CENTER-WALL CULVERT 

5. The writer has never calculated the center-wall culvert stresses, 
with one chamber unwatered. The problem at Gatun and Miraflores 
is abstruse and involved. Combine this with certain conditions of 
surges and gate slamming and I fear results from ordinary formule, 
Memory of conversations I had with Messrs. Cornish and Libsey (the 
designers of these culverts and valves), and others of the designing 
and erecting forces in high positions of responsibility, gives me the 
impression that they regarded the use of the center culvert, with one 
chamber unwatered, as unsafe. 

GENERAL 

6. I am under the impression that Maj. Gen. H. F. Hodges (now of 
Chicago) still has a live interest in the workings of the various 
structures here. Surely his opinion on some of the suggestions made 
by Mr. Whitehead would be very valuable. Why not ask for it? 

R. Z. KIRKPATRICK, 
Chief of Surveys. 
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Tun PANAMA CANAL, 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, March 3, 1928. 


(Personal) 


Mr. R. H. WHITEHEAD, ; 
Care of New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, Conn. 

My Dear Mr. WaireHmap: Yours of February 2d containing sug- 
gestions concerning the locks, as the result of your observations while 
recently here and your previous experience with the locks, reached me 
on time, and I am much obliged to you for the interest and trouble you 
- have taken in the matter. 

The plan you recommend as to an independent force for maintenance 
has been under advisement for some time and will eventually be put 
into effect when traffic justifies a force for operation solely. We do not 
think that this condition exists as yet, and it is more economical to 
operate under the present plan. However, we do not subordinate main- 
tenance to. operation; maintenauce is fully kept up, and whenever the 
operating force can not fully meet maintenance demands, the force is 
temporarily increased. 

For overhaul a special force is always built up containing some men 
from the operating force and additional men transferred temporarily 
from other divisions or brought down from the United States. We 
believe that proper coordination on the locks requires that the operating 
and overhaul forces be under one head, and I am not prepared to put 
the overhaul under the mechanical division. During recent overhauls 
a flight of locks has been, on the average, out of commission for slightly 
less than 30 days. 

Your suggestions concerning gate pintles and pintle-casting bushing 
is receiving attention. The idea of lubricating the pintles is excellent. 

Our people here say they have all the apparatus and skilled men 
needed to safely lift a gate. However, your suggestion concerning 
employing an outside agency for this work will be given due considera- 
tion. 

Congress is giving $250,000 for the Alhajuela project next year, and 
we will push that job as fast as money is provided. We have asked 
to start this work for four years past, but without success until now. 

Your idea of auxiliary culvert, although somewhat different from 
any plan so far discussed, is something we have had under considera- 
tion for sometime. Such a change will be very valuable and your 
recommendations will be included in our surveys. 

No change has been made, as yet, in rules concerning filling middle 
culvert with one chamber empty. We are, however, and bave been for 
sometime, considering a plan to overhaul the center culvert with both 
chambers in operation and thus have two culverts for use when a 
chamber is overhauled. Your warning as to conservatism in operating 
under such a condition will be kept in mind, 

Some two years ago I proposed a special bill for retirement of 
Isthmian employees, but it was vetoed by the Budget Bureau. Essen- 
tially the same bill is now before Congress, introduced by Representative 
Epwarp E. Denison, of Illinois. I don't know what chances it has of 
passage. 

Your suggestions, as I told you when here, are welcomed, and as we 
progress in our plans for the future we shall probably take advantage 
of your offer of further cooperation. 

With kindest regards, I am very sincerely yours, 
M. L. WALKER, Governor. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 35 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morton D. HULL]. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, in view of the prospective departure of the com- 
mission going to the London conference, I ask your indulgence 
for a few minutes to a consideration of the Kellogg pact as it 
affects the whole subject of neutrality. I ask this not for the 
purpose of embarrassing the commission but for the purpose of 
indicating some of the difficult problems that the question of 
international limitation of armaments involves. 

It may seem a far call from the subject as announced to ask 
you to turn back with me 19 centuries to the little city of 
Athens. Nonetheless, I ask your indulgence to return with 
me to that early time and to that ancient city. Paul was there 
on one of his missionary trips. He had gone about the city and 
his spirit was stirred as he beheld the city full of idols. Among 
them he beheld an altar with the inscription “ To the unknown 
god.” This prompted his wonderful and never-to-be-forgotten 
address on Mars Hill, in which he expounded his own religious 
philosophy, ending with the reproof that “ We ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold or silver or stone grayen by 
the art and device of man.” 

Now it would appear that among his hearers was one Deme- 
trius of Ephesus, a silversmith, who made silver images of 
Diana and whose ire was stirred by Paul’s preaching. For it 
is related that Demetrius brought together the craftsmen and 
workers of like occupation and addressed them as follows: 


Sirs, ye know that by this business we have our wealth. And ye 
see and hear that not alone at Ephesus but almost throughout all Asia 
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this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people, saying that 
there are no gods that are made with hands. Therefore there is danget 
not only that this our trade come into disrepute but also that the temple 
of the great goddess Diana be made of no account and that she should 
even be deposed from her magnificence, whom all Asia and the world 
worshippeth, 


We ask you, is there not some similarity between the attitude 
of Demetrius and the Athenian craftsmen on the one hand and 
the attitude of the American shipbuilders, as disclosed by recent 
investigations, on the other hand? Paul sought to lead his 
hearers to the worship of a god not made with hands. But 
Demetrius and his fellow craftsmen, who made silver images 
of Diana, were deeply stirred against him because Paul’s preach- 
ing interfered with their business. The President of the United 
States sought to lead his people away from the thought of war 
and into a more certain peace by an international agreement for 
the reduction of naval armament. But the shipbuilders were 
deeply stirred against the proposal because it would interfere 
with the profits of their business. As between Demetrius and 
the shipbuilders, is not Demetrius more worthy of respect? He 
at least was frank. He did not act by secret agents nor dis- 
guise his purpose by putting on the pretense of patriotism, 

Having established a point of departure, we now come down to 
the year 1793 and to our own country. The young Republic of 
the United States of America, under its first President, was 
breaking new ground and making new precedents, On the other 
side of the Atlantic the French revolutionary wars were engag- 
ing the energies of Europe. Our citizens, remembering the bit- 
ter years of our own Revoiution, were naturally sympathetic 
with France in her struggles with Great Britain. Furthermore, 
they found it a profitable business to make, sell, and ship arms 
and munitions to France. Against this trade Hammond, the 
British minister to the United States, made forcible protest. To 
this protest Jefferson, our first Secretary of State, made reply, 
in part, as follows: 


Our citizens have been always free to make, vend, and export arms, 
It is the constant occupation and livelihood of some of them. To sup- 
press their callings, the only means perhaps of their subsistence, be- 
cause a war exists in foreign and distant countries in which we have 
no concern, would scarcely be expected. It would be hard in prin- 
ciple and impossible in practice. The law of nations, therefore, re- 
specting the rights of those at peace does not require from them such 
an internal disarrangement in their occupations, 


Of this reply we note three things: First. That to have put 
an embargo on the shipment of arms to France would haye 
interfered with the livelihood of some of our people—and this was 
considered by Jefferson undesirable and impossible. Second. 
That the war between France and Great Britain was considered 
a remote and distant affair; and therefore, third, that it was 
considered a war in which we had no concern. We shall refer 
to these questions of remoteness and lack of concern later For 
the moment we will only observe that the assertion that the war 
was one in which we had no concern might seem to be contra- 
dicted by Jefferson's interest in those of our citizens who found 
their livelihood in making, vending, and exporting arms for the 
purpose of carrying on such a war. If the attitude of Jefferson 
seems somewhat inconsistent and not unlike that of Demetrius, 
let it be admitted in moderation of our criticism that we all have 
a blind side whenever the interests of our family, our friends, 
and our country are at stake. Furthermore, Jefferson was right 
in the subsequent statement of the law of nations contained in 
that reply to the British minister: 


The law of nations, therefore, respecting the rights of those at peace 
does not require from them such an internal disarrangement in their 
occupations. It is satisfied with the external penalty pronounced in the 
President’s proclamation, that of confiscation of such portions of these 
arms as shal) fall into the hands of any of the belligerent powers on 
their way to the ports of their enemies. To this penalty our citizens 
are warned that they will be abandoned and that even private conven- 
tions may work no inequality between the parties at war, the benefit of 
them will be left equally free and open to all. 


Stated in different terms, the custom and practice of nations 
required of a neutral government complete abstention from aid 
or comfort given to either belligerent, but permitted a citizen of 
such neutral state to trade with a belligerent power, subject 
only to blockade and to capture by a nation at war with the 
government to which the goods were destined. Such, in brief, 
was the law of nations affecting our country and all countries 
down to and through the tragic years of the Great War. 

Under the conception of neutrality which was expressed by 
Jefferson’s reply to Hammond our nationals sold and delivered 
to the Allies enormous supplies for war purposes, running into 
many hundreds of millions of dollars, and would have sold them 
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to the Central Powers if it had been possible to get them by the 
British blockade. Here, as in 1793, our sympathies were mainly 
with the French. 

At the end of the Great War, however, came the organization 
of the League of Nations, with its covenants for collective action 
‘for the maintenance of peace subscribed to by 53 nations of the 
world. We call your attention to paragraph 1 of Article XVI 
of this historic document: 


Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants * * > it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all other members of the league, which hereby 
undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or 
financial relations, the probibition of all intercourse between their na- 
tionals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking state, and the preven- 
tion of all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse between the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking state and the nationals of any other 
state, whether a member of the league or not. 


This paragraph provides for the almost complete economic 
isolation of a covenant-breaking state that attempts war against 
another state which is a member of the league. I speak of it as 
an almost complete isolation. The two industrial nations that 
are not parties to the covenant are Russia and the United States 
of America. Of course, Russia industrially is far behind. It 
might almost be said that the United States of America is the 
only industrial state not a party to this covenant. The United 
States of America constitutes then the missing link in the chain 
for the possible complete economic boycott of an offending state. 

Of course, the paragraph referred to of Article XVI consti- 
tutes for those States which are parties to it a complete reversal 
of the ancient concept of neutrality. But it does not bind 
the United States. With what success it might be resorted to 
in case we were a party to the covenant of the league time 
and events only could tell. But with the United States of 
America not a party to the coyenant and not cooperating in the 
enforcement of the economic sanctions of the covenant, there 
would be embarrassment to the league, danger of a complete 
breakdown ot the economic sanctions, and possibilities of actual 
conflict between the United States and some or all of the league 
States, particularly Great Britain. 

It was to remedy this difficulty and to manifest a spirit of 
cooperation with the league in the enforcement of its covenant 
against war, at least to the extent of not interfering with the 
operation of its economic sanctions, that the late Senator Bur- 
ton, at the time a Member of the House of Representatives, in 
January, 1928, introduced Joint Resolution No. 183, declaring it 
the policy of the United States of America to prohibit the 
exportation of arms, munitions, and implements of war to any 
nation which is engaged in war with another. Section 2 of the 
resolution provides as follows: 


Whenever the President recognizes the existence of war between 
foreign nations by making proclamation of the neutrality of the United 
States, it shall be unlawful, except by the consent of the Congress, to 
export or attempt to export any arms, munitions, or implements of 
war from any place in the United States or any possession thereof 
to the territory of either belligerent or to any place if the ultimate 
destination of such arms, munitions, or implements of war is within 
the territory of either belligerent or any military or naval force of 
either belligerent. 


Section 3 provides specifically what shall be considered arms, 
munitions, and implements of war. The House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs having indeed shaped this resolution after weeks 
of discussion of a similar resolution previously introduced by 
Mr. Burton, reported the resolution out with favorable recom- 
mendation. You will be interested in hearing what happened 
to the resolution. Weeks after it had been placed on the House 
Calendar it was attacked by the then Secretary of War, Dwight 
Davis, and the then Secretary of the Navy, Curtis Wilbur, in 
opinions given out by them to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and to the Committee on Naval Affairs, respectively, as being 
against the interest of the United States in the matter of na- 
tional defense. The Committee on Foreign Affairs, being some- 
what outraged by this attack, invited Secretaries Dwight Davis 
and Curtis Wilbur to appear before it and justify their objec- 
tions to the resolution. This they did, or at least attempted, 
their justification being that, as our country had to depend, to 
some extent at least, on private industry to supply it with the 
necessary munitions and implements of war in case of a great 
war, it would be to our advantage to permit these private 
industries to supply foreign countries, at war, with arms and 
munitions. With the experience so gained and the profits 


of such business they would, it was argued, be better able to 
supply us with arms and munitions in case we became involved 
Of course, in order that our arms-producing in- 


in the war. 
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dustries may make such sales, gain such experience, and make 
such profits, there must be war going on somewhere else in the 
world. The logic of their position was that we must foment 
war abroad in order to be better prepared ourselves. Let me 
read you a few questions and answers out of the hearings of the 
committee: 


Mr. HULL, You said earlier that you were not interested in the profit 
end of the business and hoped the profit end of the business could be 
eliminated. How can you reconcile a program of that kind with the 
maintenance of private industries in this business? 

Secretary Davis. Because it is essential to the national defense unless 
you are going to build up Government arsenals. 

Mr. Hutt. Private industries can not be maintained without profits. 

Secretary Davis, No; but as I said, in our plans which are so thor- 
oughly studied, we hope to eliminate any inordinate and enormous 
profits which may be made in time of war. 

Mr. Coue of Iowa. Is it your opinion that by permitting these exports 
of munitions you keep our munitions makers in practice, keep them as 
going concerns so that they will be ready in case we became involved 
in war ourselyes? 

Secretary Davis. That certainly was the experience in the World 
War. 


The attitude of Secretary Wilbur was practically the same. 
We do not claim that they were acting the part of Demetrius 
in their attitude. They had no thought of profits as their main 
objection to the Burton proposal, at least no thought of profit 
except such profit to our industries out of foreign trade in war 
supplies as would enable those industries to be satisfied with 
a hoped-for modest profit in the supply of arms and munitions 
to our own country. It is futile to speculate on how large a 
profit this would be. Theirs rather was the hard, cynical atti- 
tude of the professional Army man or Navy man who has been 
trained to think of force as the sole determiner of all interna- 
tional relations. 

However, there was a Demetrius who performed in those 
hearings. He gave his name as Mr. Charles H. Herty, advisor 
of the Chemical Foundation of New York. He frankly objected 
to the resolution because it would, he said, limit the profits 
of the American chenrical industry. Again let me read from the 
committee hearings: 


Mr. Maas, How will it [the chemical industry] be affected [by the 
Burton resolution] ? 

Mr. Hurty. Because the chemical industries of other countries with 
which we are in very keen competition are not bound by this resolution 
at all. 

Mr. Moore of Virginia. That is, they would make more profits out of 
war than otherwise they would make? 

Mr. HERTY. They would make more money than we would. 

s > s * * 


$ * 

The CHARMAX. To sum up your position, your objection is this: That 
you believe you have a moral and legal right to ship these articles in 
time of war as well as in time of peace? 

Mr. Hearty. The same in time of war as in time of peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that if you do not sell it other countries would, 
and they would make the profits? 

Mr. Herty. That is the way I look at it. The American industry 
would suffer at the expense of the foreign industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The fact that you are always prepared to manufacture 
these gases does not make it necessary to sell to belligerents in so far 
as our preparedness is concerned. 

Mr. Herry. Only that it is a fact that, if the chemical industry were 
suspended, American industry would suffer very much, 

The CHamman. Well, if I had any doubts as to the necessity of this 
resolution, your testimony has removed them. 


It was the admirable thought of Senator Burton that, while 
we might not wish to join the league and to assume the responsi- 
bilities for regulating the conduct of others, we ought not to 
stand in the way of the cooperative action of others in maintain- 
ing a peaceful world. But that purpose was defeated so far as 
the Burton resolution was concerned. Soon after the attacks by 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War upon the 
resolution the Members of the House began to receive letters and 
resolutions from patriotic organizations and others against 
the resolution. The same influences that were working to defeat 
the naval reduction program at Geneva were apparently working 
against the Burton resolution, and the resolution was abandoned. 

This brings us down to the Kellogg pact of recent date. You 
hardly need to be reminded that each nation party to the pact 
renounces war aS an instrument of national policy, and pledges 
itself to the use of pacific means for the solutions of all inter- 
national differences. This general renunciation of war has been 
popularly described as the outlawry of war. If this is a correct 
description of the pact; if it can be said that it delegalizes war; 
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if, to put the matter in another way, the legal status of war has 
been changed; we of America are met with a situation which 
calls for a new attitude on our part. 

If aggressive war is outlawed, if an aggressor nation is an 
outlaw nation, can we insist on the right of our nationals. to 
trade in arms and ammunition with an aggressor State? Quite 
aside from the fact that the Kellogg pact originated in our coun- 
try and that our part in its making constituted part of the 
moral urge that brought many of the countries to its commit- 
ments, would we not be assuming large responsibilities by per- 
mitting our nationals to trade with an aggressor nation? Sup- 
pose we did permit such trade, and suppose that the nation 
aggrieved by such action should present a claim for damages to 
the Government of the United States; under the terms of the 
Kellogg pact we would be bound to pursue pacific means for the 
settlement of such claims, Presumptively the pacific means 
used would be arbitration. Can there be any doubt of the 
result of such arbitration? 

Both material and moral considerations, therefore, would 
seem to urge upon us that we must abandon our old conceptions 
of neutrality. That this is true is evidenced by the fact that 
almost immediately after the ratification of the Kellogg pact by 
our Senate there were introduced into Congress four different 
joint resolutions intended to meet the situation. One is the 
Burton resolution, reintroduced by Representative FIs H, of New 
York, with modifications. Its proposal is for a more complete 
neutrality than ever, at least as applied to arms, munitions, and 
implements of war. 

The second resolution, introduced by Representative PORTER, 
of Pennsyivania, seeks to amend an existing statute for the 
control of arms shipments to States in which there is civil 
war. The existing statute authorizes the President, whenever 
he finds that in any country conditions of domestic violence 
exist which may be promoted by the use of arms or munitions 
procured from the United States, to prohibit by proclamation 
the export of arms to such country under such limitations and 
exceptions as the President may prescribe, 

This statute was passed for the discouragement of the revolu- 
tionary groups in our Spanish-American States, whose chief 
outdoor sport in the past has been getting up revolutions, and 
who find their chief source of supplies in the United States. Mr. 
Porter proposes to introduce the words “or of international 
conflict ” into the statute, so that it will read that whenever the 
President finds that conditions of domestic violence or of inter- 
national conflict exist in any country, the President shall have 
the embargo power on arms and ammunition to such country, 
with such limitations and exceptions as the President prescribes, 
This phrase, such limitations and exceptions as the President 
prescribes,” apparently permits a discrimination as to the arti- 
cles of warfare which may be the subject of the embargo and the 
State or parties to which their exportation is prohibited. 

The third and fourth of these resolutions are the Korrell reso- 
lution, introduced by Representative KORRELL, of Oregon, and the 
Capper resolution, introduced by Senator Capper, of Kansas. 
Both provide that, whenever the President by proclamation de- 
clares that a country has violated the Kellogg pact, it shall be 
unlawful to export to such aggressor State arms, munitions, and 
implements of war, and the Capper resolution adds other arti- 
cles for use in war.” Of these two resolutions it may be noticed 
that they are not resolutions of neutrality, since the embargo 
applies only to the aggressor nation. They represent a complete 
departure from the concept of neutrality. It would, under either 
the Korrell or Capper resolutions, be perfectly proper for our 
nationals to furnish arms, munitions, or implements of war to a 
country attacked by an aggressor. If it be said that it is some- 
times difficult to determine the aggressor State, friends of these 
resolutions answer, This, indeed, might have been so at one 
time, but with the various treaties of arbitration and concilia- 
tion and provision for judicial review before the Court of Inter- 
national Justice this difficulty no longer exists. The aggressor 
nation, it is contended, is obviously the one which, being com- 
mitted to some such scheme for peaceful settlement, refuses to 
use it.” 

The Capper resolution differs from all the other resolutions 
in one respect. It not only provides for an embargo on arms, 
munitions, and implements of war, but it also provides that it 
will be the policy of the Government to treat all other articles 
exported to such covenant-breaking State as contraband and 
subject to capture. And it invites agreement with other States 
to the like effect, apparently in duplication of the provision of 
Article XVI of the covenant of the league. 

Time does not permit a consideration of the comparative 
merits of these several proposals. It will be noticed that no one 
of them is responsive to the provisions of the first paragraph 
of Article XVI of the covenant. That paragraph provides for 
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the complete severance of all trade relations of a covenint- 
breaking State. The prohibition contained in all these resolu- 
tions is against the shipment of arms, munitions, and i:mple- 
ments of war. The Capper resolution, it is true, provides also 
a prohibition against the export of other articles for use in 
war.” This is broad, but lacks definition and leaves open diffi- 
cult and embarrassing problems in enforcement. It is to be 
noted also, as has just been said, that it invites a new general’ 
agreement that all articles intended for a coyenant-breaking 
State shall be treated as contraband. Perhaps the possibilities 
of all these proposals need to be more fully explored. But I 
think it safe to say the community of nations outside the United 
States would be glad to see the Congress of the United States 
pass any of these resolutions. It would mean to them that our 
country is set on the ways of peace, that they need not fear 
interference on our part with the just enforcement of the eco- 
nomic sanctions of the league covenant. It was this possibility; 
that caused Great Britain to refuse to sign the Geneva protocol. 
It is this possibility that has furnished plausibility to the naval 
competition between Great Britain and the United States. It 
is this proposition that must be settled before any naval agree- 
ments between the United States and Great Britain can be 
permanently effective. | 

In his recent Guild Hall speech, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is 
reported to have said: 


Such questions as the freedom of the seas arouse at once old feel- 
ings, old cares, old points of view, and once again public opinion takes 
the old position. 


This may indeed be a sufficient reason for not including this 
subject in the agenda for the naval conference. But sooner or, 
later this difficulty must be met. 

Before closing our talk we hark back to the declaration of 
Jefferson in his communication to the British minister in 1793, 
that the war between Britain and France was a remote war in 
which we had no concern, Contrast with this the attitude of 
our State Department at the time of the threat of the outbreak 
of war between Soviet Russia and China, over the Siberian 
railways. Both of these nations haye become parties to the 
pact of Paris, 


The Secretary of State took steps, through conversations with the 
Chinese minister and the ambassadors of Great Britain, France, Japan, 
and Italy, to see that the attention both of China and of Russia was 
called to the fact that they were signatories to the treaty for the 
renunciation of war and that— 


Any measures which they (the various ambassadors) might, 
care to take to promote peace would be appreciated. How far 
away is this attitude from the attitude assumed by Jefferson! 
It is a reaffirmation of the declaration contained in Article XI of 
the league covenant: 


Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
members of the league or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern 
to the whole league, and the league shall take any action that may 
be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. 


President Coolidge’s Memorial Day speech at Gettysburg, 
May 30, 1928, contained these words: 


Whether so intended or not, any nations engaging in war would neces- 
sarily be engaged in a course prejudicial to us. 


In his Armistice Day speech of this year President Hooyer said: 


From every selfish point of view the preservation of peace among 
other nations is of interest to us. 


In this situation, what should be the course of the United 
States? We may not care to become a member of the League 
of Nations. We may not wish to assume responsibilities for 
the good conduct of other nations. But should we for the sake 
of the profits of trade stand in the way of an effective inter- 
national effort, participated in by 53 nations of the world, to 
smother conflagrations of war and maintain a peaceful world? 
During the Great War we acquired a pretty healthy dislike of 
the profiteers of war. Do we wish our country to become a 
profiteering country in the community of nations? 

Do we wish to stand at the judgment seat of history as the 
Demetrius of nations that stood in the way of the deyelopment 
of an orderly and peaceful world and the more abundant life 
of mankind? [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKzown]. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate very much the splendid speech made by 
the gentleman from Illinois on the question of world peace. 
I have a matter that I want to discuss with reference to one- 
of the things that is coming to the forefront in our Nation, 
and that is the care of the aged people of America. For a long 
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time we have become more and more an industrial people. We 
have been turning from agriculture to industry, and we find 
that there prevails a rule in industry to-day that is barring 
many workers, and it is not their fault. Great industries 
to-day are barring men over the age of 35 and up to 45 years 
of age. A man goes to seek employment, and as soon as they 
ascertain that he is over a certain age limit the door is shut 
in his face and he can not work. That arises out of this con- 
dition: Many employers are sympathetic, and when asked why 
it is they close the door in the face of a competent man who 
asks for employment, simply because he has reached a certain 
age limit, they answer it is because of the fact that when 
his days of usefulness are over the burden of caring for him 
rests upon their companies or rests upon their business. 

Of course, when one advocates old-age security he imme- 
diately is charged with being socialistic or, at least, he is 
charged with possessing very wild and reckless ideas. I propose 
to show you as best I may that the method of paying pensions 
is more economical than the method of the poor farm or the 
almshouse, or whatever institution you want to call it. 

When I was a very small boy a friend had me visit him. 
He was at that time the superintendent of the county poor farm. 
I got an impression at that early age to this effect, that it 
was an outrage to concentrate in one place all the misery of 
a county and send a man to the poor farm, where he must 
spend his last days with all the misery of a county without hope 
or cheer. 

Of course, we have many systems under which old age is 
cared for in this country. In the military service of the United 
States we retire officers when they arrive at a certain age on 
pay. In the United States civil service, when men have arrived 
at a certain age we retire them on pay, although they are re- 
quired to contribute out of their salaries toward this fund, 
Many States and many cities of the United States have made 
Provision for old age. States and municipalities have made pro- 
vision for employees, for teachers, for firemen, and for police- 
men, All of these systems, as a rule, except 7 out of the 70 in 
existence in the United States, provide that the employees shall 
contribute something toward this fund. Many professors in uni- 
yersities and colleges are permitted to retire at certain ages 
on pay or pensions provided by the Carnegie Institution. Fed- 
eral judges of the United States courts are permitted to retire 
at certain ages on salary. Certain private industries make pro- 
vision for their aged employees. The large railroads of the 
country haye adopted plans for retirement of their employees. 
Some fraternal organizations and trade-unions haye pension 
plans. Many religious denominations are making provisions for 
their superannuated ministers. There are at the present time 
10 States in the American Union and the Territory of Alaska 
where old-age pension systems are in operation. Seven States 
have the eounty approval system. These are Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. In- 
eluding National and State homes for war veterans, fraternal 
homes, religious organization homes, national group homes, 
trade-union homes, miscellaneous organization homes, and pri- 
vate homes for the aged, there are 1,037 caring for 68,659 per- 
sons, at a cost of $26,306,000. There are over 2,183 poorhouses 
or almshouses in the 48 States, housing 85,889 persons, at an 
annual cost of $28,740,535, an average cost of $334.64 per person. 

The properties of these homes and these almshouses repre- 
sent an investment of $150,000,000, and these include, in some 
instances, provision for the housing of others than aged persons. 
Up to 1929, 52 counties out of 351 counties had adopted the old- 
age pension system and 1,000 persons are taken care of, at an 
average cost of $17.37 per month. 

Massachusetts was the first State in the Union to make an 
investigation of this question. As early as 1907 a commission 
Was appointed to investigate and report to the legislature on the 
subject. That commission made its report, but no action was 
taken. Eight years later another commission was appointed in 
the State of Massachusetts, and it filed a report which was 
divided, but later on it bore fruit in the State of Massachusetts. 
In 1914 Arizona initiated an act abolishing the almshouses and 
establishing old-age pensions. The act was declared unconsti- 
tutional on the ground that it was too vague. In 1915 Alaska 
passed a law providing a pension of $12.50 per month, and in 
1923 Nevada, Montana, and Pennsylvania enacted old-age pen- 
sion laws, and in the same year, upon a referendum held in the 
State of Ohio, the old-age pension system was defeated by 2 to 1. 

In 1924 the Pennsylvania law was declared unconstitutional 
because of an inhibition in the constitution against any appro- 
priation by the legislature for charitable, benevolent, or religious 
purposes. In 1925 the Nevada law was repealed, and this was 
attempted also in Montana. The Washington Legislature passed 
an act in 1926 and it was vetoed by the governor. The Virginia 
commission made a favorable report and a bill was introduced. 
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The Massachusetts commission divided, but the majority report 
favored the pension system. Kentucky passed a bill in 1926, 
Maryland and Colorado in 1927, and Massachusetts in 1928. 
Since then California and Utah have passed such bills. 

The proposition now is simply this: We are shutting the door 
of hope to men in industry because they have reached a cer- 
tain age, at which point they will not employ them in industry. 
If we are to close the door of hope in the face of these men who 
want to work, what are we to do in this great and powerful 
country of ours when men have reached an age where they have 
to still exist a few years longer with us? 

Gentlemen, I want to tell you that you may not think about 
it seriously now, but if this country is to survive, if this country 
is to be the proud nation that we boast it is to be, then we must 
turn our attention to the care of our aged and helpless people. 
There is no justification in a great, powerful, wealthy country 
like America leaving its aged people to practically starve out 
the remaining days of their lives or put them in a position 
where they will welcome the day when they are called by their 
Creator. 

Wheat WHITEHEAD. Will the gentleman yield a moment 
ere 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD. The gentleman has told us about the 
several States that have old-age pensions and some that have 
recommended such pensions, I would like the gentleman to tell 
us whether other nations of the world have old-age pensions, 
and if so, what nations they are, if the gentleman has such 
information? 

Mr. McKEOWN. In answer to the gentleman I may say that 
England, for many years, Germany, France, Belgium, Australia, 
and Canada have old-age pensions and they have discovered 
that it costs less to operate under a pension system than it 
does under the almshouse system. Of all civilized great 
countries the United States and China have no old-age pension 
laws. I have made a study of all the statutes of these countries 
of the civilized world and I find that under their provisions 
where such persons are taken care of under a pension system 
it is less expensive, because they may remain with some relative 
or may remain in their own homes rather than have servants: 
0 8 to walt on them and homes built and furnished to keep 
them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman might add right there that 
Germany also has a very good system of unemployment insur- 
ance, which is working very well. 

Mr. McKHOWN. Yes; I am coming to that proposition now. 

I have introduced a bill in the Congress on this subject. There 
haye been a number of able speeches made on the subject in 
the House and I introduced a bill in the first session of the 
Seventieth Congress (H. R. 3722) which provides that in order 
to encourage the several States of the Union in the enactment 
of old-age security laws or pension laws, if you wish to call 
them that, that we cooperate on the same basis as we do under 
the good-roads system, cooperating on a basis of 50-50, in order 
to encourage the State in going ahead and taking up this work, 
which I think is urgent at this time. 

Here is what ought to take place in this country. We ought 
to try to take care of the needy or the aged for the present by 
an old-age pension. Then, we should provide for the young 
men and young women of the land by having them pay into the 
Treasury of the United States a certain amount out of their 
earnings, so that when they arrive at the proper age they will 
have old-age security. 

We are selling everything on the installment plan. We are 
living on the future, and I want to say to you that as the years 
go by, as the wealth of the country is developed, as its resources 
are depleted, we ought to be making some provision to help the 
young people of this country. 

It would not be necessary for the Government to go into the 
insurance business, but it would be necessary, in my judgment, 
for the Government to supervise this work of providing old-age 
security for the people as they go along through the years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. McKEOWN., Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The reason that other countries, especially 
European countries, have had more success with this problem 
than we have is because they can centralize it; but under our 
dual system of government it is purely a State matter and if 
an enlightened State goes ahead, it finds itself at a commercial 
or industrial disadvantage in competition with a State that 
refuses to keep abreast of the times. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am glad to have the gentleman's con- 
tribution. 
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Here is another proposition that is involved. One of the rea- 
sons an age limit is put on now by employers is because of the 
cost of industrial insurance. Nearly every well-regulated in- 
dustry to-day carries group insurance on its employees, and 
when the age is raised the insurance costs more. For this rea- 
son they put a limit on the age at which they will take on 
employees. : 

Of course, there are those who will say that this kind of 
legislation is paternalistic. Well, gentlemen, it is not any more 
paternalistic than tariff legislation, because we enact tariff 
legislation to assist industry when industry is in distress, and 
I am simply asking that we give consideration to legislation to 
heip the aged of this country who have done their best, in order 
that they may be protected from winters’ cold and the gaunt 
wolf of hunger. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. GLOVER. Iam very much interested in the gentleman’s 
diseussion. I have thought a great deal along the same line my- 
self. I would like to know whether or not the gentleman has 
studied the question of the constitutionaiity of this character 
of legislation; and if so, will the gentleman give us some in- 
formation on that question? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman I have given 
a good deal of consideration to that matter. I do not know 
what my opinion may be worth, but in view of the fact that 
the bill I introduced is for the purpose of encouraging the States 
to enter into this work and the bill was sent to the Committee 
on the Judiciary in order that that committee might at once 
determine the constitutionality of such legislation. 

If a bill to encourage child welfare be constitutional, certainly 
my bill would be constitutional to encourage old-age security. 

In many States, among them New York State, they are 
taking hold of this matter, and I am glad to see my old friend, 
Hon, CHARLES TIMBERLAKE, from Colorado, here, because his 
State has already adopted it. 

Gentlemen, I want to tell you a little incident that brought 
this down to my heart. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Right here in this Capital City one day my 
wife was coming along the street, down in the business part of 
the city, when she saw an aged couple walking along. They 
came to where an alley entered the street. The old man hesi- 
tated and then went over to a garbage can and looked in. She 
heard the woman say: “I was afraid of it; I was afraid of it.” 
She walked up. and asked him what was the matter, what he 
was looking for, and asked if she could aid him. Then they 
told her this story: They said that they had lived on a little 
farm out in Maryland, but last week they lost it and they had 
to move out. They said that they had a nephew who lives in 
Washington, they did not know where, but they came in to find 
him. They said that the last dollar they had was gone for food. 
They said they were hungry and did not know any place to go 
to ask for food. My wife saw that they had food and took 
them to a charitable organization. 

Right here, under this Capitol dome, this old couple of Ameri- 
ean citizens, who no doubt had served their country well, were 
looking into a garbage can for a morsel of food. I want to say 


to you that after I heard that I made up my mind that as long’ 


as I was in the House of Representatives I proposed to champion 
the cause of the old and aged people of this country who without 
any fault of their own have suffered and are suffering these 
conditions. 

Here is a man who has saved a little during his life, lives 
on a little farm—but sells it and moves into a small town—puts 
his savings in a bank, and overnight they are swept away and 
gone by a bank failure. He is left helpless, and not on account 
of any fault of his own. 

Men will say that this legislation ought not to pass because 
it will encourage men and women throughout the country to be 
indigent and that it will prevent them from saving. Why, my 
friends, no man or woman wants to receive public charity. 


Now, let me say in conclusion that I want to see the time 


come when every working man and woman in this country will 
be given an opportunity to make contribution to a fund that will 
take care of them in their old age. 

In this bill I make provision for philanthropic people of the 
United States to contribute to this fund. I have had letters 
from a number of wealthy men in this country saying that they 
are heartily in favor of it. One of the richest men in my State 
told me this summer that he was for the legislation whole- 
heartedly. He said if we could have a place to put our money 
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into a fund for this purpose we would contribute it for the 
benefit of the old people, because it would be properly distributed 
to the meritorious people who needed it. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD}. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, I wish to say that on Monday of this 
week I introduced a bill to provide for a department of general 
welfare. I realize that this bill contains many new provisions 
and that it contains some which will bring about controversy 
and that probably I will not be able to get the bill passed in the 
immediate future. I do hope, though, for its enactment as soon 
as the people become fully aware of its real merits. It has gone 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
It is my purpose to obtain permission to insert in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks this bill, and, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend and revise my remarks in the 
Record by including therein a bill which I introduced on Monday 
to establish a department of general welfare. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How many pages of the Recorp would that 
bill oceupy? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I would say not over a page 
and a half. Probably it will not take that much. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record and to include 
therein the bill referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
it come within the rule laid down by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] this morning? I do not see him here. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The bill consists of my own 
remarks. So far as I know, the provisions of this bill have never 
before been included in any bill. I am the author of the bill and 
I ask to be permitted to include it in my speech. I did not- 
understand the gentleman from Massachusetts to object to a 
Member inserting his own remarks. 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not object, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I shall address 
myself briefly to the subject of local bills, seniority of service 
here, committee assignments, and other kindred subjects, and 
then again refer to my bill to create a department of general 
welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, every time we consider an appropriation or 
other bill dealing with hundreds of items, I am reminded of a 
charge that is often lodged against Members of Congress of 
the minority party, to the effect that they have passed no im- 
portant bill bearing their name. Those making this criticism 
never are fair enough to go further and tell the public that 
while the Republicans are in power no general appropriation 
or other important bill ever passes bearing the name of a Demo- 
erat, and visa versa. 

When the Democrats were in the last time all the general ap- 
propriation, tariff, and other general or important bills bore 
names of Democrats. There were then passed the Underwood 
pill, the Adamson law, and the Clayton Act, and so forth. Ever 
since the Republicans went into power in the House 12 years 
ago all the general bills have borne the names of the Republican 
chairmen of the various committees, and there have been passed 
the Mann resolution providing for woman suffrage, the Volstead 
Act, the Esch-Cummins Railroad Act, the Fordney-MeCumber 
tariff bill, the McNary-Haugen farm bill, and so forth and so on, 

During this period no important bill has passed bearing the 
name of a Democrat. All have borne the names of Republicans, 
This does not necessarily mean that Republicans drew the bills. 
On the contrary, in many instances the bills were drawn by 
Democrats, and, almost without exception, the Democrats either 
by amendment or otherwise, wrote a part of the bill. If a 
Democrat intreduces a bill which becomes popular, it is rein- 
troduced by a Republican before it is enacted and finally passes 
in the name of a Republican. 

I am not now discussing the merits of this procedure. The 
Democrats, when in power, are just as guilty as the Republicans. 
The contention I am making is that no just criticism can be 
lodged against a Democrat for not securing the passage of an 
important general bill bearing his name while the Republicans 
are in power. For instance, for me to have passed such a bill 
bearing my name since I came to Congress, I would have had to 
turn Republican and become chairman of a committee reporting 
the bill. Another thing not generally known is that in order 
for important bills to bear the name of a Member he must not 
only belong to the party in power but also must remain in Con- 
gress long enough to become chairman of a committee as a 
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matter of seniority. All of which emphasizes the great impor- 
tance of a Member remaining in Congress for a long time. 
Oceasionally a Member becomes chairman of an important com- 
mittee in a short time if his party isin power. As a new Mem- 
ber he must start at the foot of the class, so to speak, and move 
up, not by force but by his people reelecting him and his remain- 
ing on the committee until every man on the committee belong- 
ing to his party who is ahead of him quits, gets defeated, or dies. 
When all this happens he is only in line to become chairman if 
his party gets back in power while he is still in Congress. Some 
of the best men in Congress stay a long time and never become 
chairmen of important committees so that important bills re- 
ported by their committees bear their names. After all, the 
fact that a bill bears or does not bear the name of a particular 
individual is of minor importance. “A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” 

The contents of the bill is important, and every Member is 
allowed to make suggestions as to the merits of the bill. The 
chairmanship of a committee is vitally important, not because 
the bills from the committee bear the chairman’s name but 
because he becomes the leader of not only his committee but also 
becomes one of the nationally known powerful men of Congress. 

In order to become chairman he must patiently remain on 
the committee and work, and his people must help by reelecting 
him. Even then it often occurs that a very able, popular, 
valuable man stays in Congress many, many years without be- 
coming chairman of his committee, He is very useful neverthe- 
less, but never becomes chairman because there are other good 
men on his committee who outrank him in length of service 
and who are reelected from time to time, remaining on the 
same committee, ofttimes a quarter of a century or more. So 
many people do not realize that the rule of seniority applies 
to committee assignments in Congress. When I came to Con- 
gress, like ali other new Members, I found I could not get on 
many of the splendid committees, because 10 Georgia Members 
already in Congress were serving on them, and I had to en- 
deayor to get on some of the other committees. I was extremely 
anxious to get on the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
which has jurisdiction of national drainage measures. I later 
got on this committee. I have since refused to allow my name 
considered for other committees, first because this committee 
is much more important in so far as my district is concerned 
than some of the so-called major committees. I am not seeking 
a great name for myself by serving on some of the more popu- 
lar committees so much as I am seeking to serve the people of 
my district, 

Then, again, by staying on the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation I stood a chance to become chairman if I remained 
in Congress long enough and if my party should get in power 
again while I am in Congress. 

It looked like a forlorn hope. I have always felt that the 
Democrats would return to power again and probably during 
my service in Congress, but that would not make me chairman 
of my committee unless I was at that time the oldest Democrat 
in point of service on the committee. There were seven Demo- 
crats on the committee ahead of me. I knew all of them were 
good Congressmen, and some of them might stay in Congress 
for 25 or 30 years and stay on this committee ahead of me. 
As time went on Members above me dropped out and new Mem- 
bers were appointed below me until I became third from the 
top. Then my good friend Cart HAYDEN, of Arizona, went to 
the United States Senate and I became second. Now, that splen- 
did genial gentleman from El Paso, Tex., Mr. CLAUDE B. Hup- 
speTH has decided he will voluntarily retire from Congress at 
the end of his present term and ride over his great cattle 
ranches of west Texas rather than be confined to the musty 
legislative halls of Washington. I do not blame him for seek- 
ing the freedom of those great wonderful plains, with their 
health-giving, entrancing, everlasting lure. My good friend 
gains by the change, but his district and the Nation loses the 
congressional service of one of God’s true noblemen. 

And it is my sincere desire and prayer that in the event I 
should remain in Congress until the Democrats go back into 
power and should become chairman of this great committee in 
lieu of my good friend that I may serve his people of the West 
and nry people of the South and all the people of the whole 
country as fully and faithfully as my good friend would have 
done had he not voluntarily retired. 

Thus it comes to pass that if I am reelected and the Demo- 
erats elect a majority of the House this year, I shall become 
chairman of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation and 
occupying that vantage point I shall fight for the complete 
recognition of every right of the lowlands or swamp sections of 
my district and of the whole Nation. I am one of those who 
believe our irrigation, drainage, and other great problems 
should be handled from a national standpoint and that sec- 
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tionalism has no place in the solution of those problems which 
so vitally concern all the people. One of the greatest ambi- 
tions of my life has been to not only serve in Congress but to 
work out and help enact some enduring legislation of perma- 
nent value to my district and the Nation. As chairman of 
this great committee I could render a real service in the solu- 
tion of the drainage, the farm relief, the Atlantic to Gulf canal, 
and other important problems of my people. 

Before concluding I want to say a few more words about 
the introduction of bills. Only the other day I pointed out 
that there is no real good in introducing local bills for the 
construction of local post-office buildings. This is true as to 
hundreds of other items. I have caused scores of items to be 
put into Republican general bills, such as the rivers and harbors 
bill, without ever introducing a bill for the specific item. The 
bill for a single item does not help nor does not hurt. The 
item at last, in most instances, must be incorporated in a big 
bill if it is to become law. This is the reason why thousands 
of little bills by both Democrats and Republicans never pass 
in the name of the author. The legislation is secured by in- 
sertion of the item in a big bill that has the right of way and 
is headed for final enactment. A man would be foolish chas- 
ing across the country with one letter in a wheelbarrow if 
there is a fast through train on which the letter could be 
easily mailed. A Member is equally silly fighting for the pas- 
sage of a small bill if he can get his item aboard a fast moving, 
party sanctioned, omnibus bill, headed for immediate and final 
enactment, It does not pay to eat soup with a needle if a 
large spoon or a dipper is convenient. 

Many people out of Congress claim to believe that the serv- 
ices of a Member should be measured by the bills that pass 
bearing his name. The local bills a Member passes, even if his 
party is in power and he is chairman of a committee, does not 
represent one-thousandth part of his service in Congress, 

Ofttimes a situation develops causing a flood of bills by all 
Members, and a general bill passes, making it unnecessary and 
defeating the thousands of local bills. Then, they are never 
again introduced. This is just what happened just after the 
World War, when no one knew what was to be done with the 
thousands of cannon and other battle trophies captured in the 
World War. We all introduced bills endeavoring to protect 
the cities in our districts. None of these bills passed. Con- 
gress enacted a general bill providing a general method for the 
distribution by the War Department, through and by the cooper- 
ation of the various States. Very few, if any, cannon bills 
have been introduced since. So again let me repeat what I said 
in the beginning to the effect that these general appropriation 
bills again and again remind us of the futility of a local bill, 
where the item desired can be placed in a general bill that is 
assured of passage. If a man simply wanted to introduce bills, 
the provisions of which would later be enacted into law, he 
could gratify his bill-introducing mania by introducing literally 
thousands of bills containing items which he knew, in general 
course of legislation, would soon be contained in the various 
general appropriation bills. This, of course, would be foolish, 
and no Member of the House or Senate, so far as I am advised, 
has ever done it, even though many people claim to believe that 
a Member’s service should be measured by the number of bills 
he passes bearing his name. 

It requires very little effort or time to introduce and pass 
many purely local bilis, suck as bridge bills, and so forth. The 
handling of purely local bills takes less than one thousandth 
part of the ordinary Member's time. Departmental matters, 
much of which is more or less confidential, absorb a large part 
of a Member’s time. In fact, the Member with the average dis- 
trict can find departmental work for himself and his whole office 
force for eight hours each day every day in the year. But this 
much time can not be thus used if reasonable time is devoted 
to legislative work. It is almost impossible, even with the very 
best clerical assistance, for a Member to prevent his work 
piling up. Almost every day he comes to the office with one, 
two, or several days’ work planned, only to receive several 
telegrams and letters, any one of which may require hours and 
eyen days of work going over files and documents larger than 
the Georgia Code of Laws. At the same time, there are several 
committee meetings requiring his attention, and important 
bill or bills are to be taken up in the House from 12 o'clock until 
adjournment about 5 o'clock in the afternoon. What is the faith- 
ful Member to do? He is only human. He can only do his 
best. Those of our constituents who come here and stay a few 
days and watch the faithful Member can not go back home and 
honestly say their Members do not work, or that being a Con- 
gressman is an easy job for the man who is conscientious and 
does his best. 

I repeat, the introduction of local bills and even the passage 
of all local bills that may arise in any congressional district is 
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only a pebble of the mountain of work which is required of every 
Member doing his full duty here. A Member is simply over- 
whelmed with the immensity of the task of studying the bills 
that others introduce, and which are vitally important and may 
at any time be put upon their passage. He must study them 
if he is to vote intelligently and not simply follow the erowd or 
follow his party. 

And let me say here, that anyone who simply follows his 
State delegation or party without knowing of his own knowledge 
whether or not the bill is right from his own view point, ought 
not to be in Congress or in any other legislative body. I want 
to go with the majority of my party but I want that majority 
to be right so I can go with it. One of the highest compliments 
that I eyer received from political friend or foe was an admis- 
sion that for 10 years I have usually voted right. I consider 
this a compliment of the highest order because I have always 
followed the dictates of my own conscience. I may have made 
mistakes, but if so they were honest ones. They were of the 
mind and not of the heart. I voted against my President of 
my own political faith, when after most careful study I could 
not honestly agree with him. I have time and again voted by 
myself in so far as my State delegation is concerned. I voted 
one way with them all voting the other way. I then thought I 
was right. I still believe I was right. I had faith in their 
honesty. I am sure they had faith in mine. 

The real cannon roar of battle here is not over local bills or 
items but over matters of general importance, that, like the 
marching of a mighty army, carries either death or deliverance 
with it. A local bill is sectional and ofttimes concerns only 
oné individual or at best only a community or section. Many 
bills here are of vital importance to the whole people. Let me 
mention a splendid example of such a move where for several 
sessions of Congress I voted with the minority of my party and 
of the other party and yet we must have been right for we won 
and now neither of the major parties by platform pledge or 
otherwise are advocating this resolution for which there was a 
general stampede of the whole country a few years ago. 

Two Secretaries of the Treasury—one a Democrat and one a 
Republican—advocated the resolution. Nearly all the big news- 
papers favored it and it passed the House twice by more than a 
two-thirds vote, but met defeat each time in the Senate. A, 
small group of us in the House saw in the resolution great in- 
justice to the community, county, or State which, in the future, 
should attempt to build new school buildings, good roads, new 
courthouses, or any other public improvement requiring cheap 
money. To us there was evident a direct thrust at low rates of 
interest on loans to the farmers of the Nation. We lost for a 
while only to gain in the end. Those of us who made speeches 
and fought the vicious scheme now feel that we each contributed 
our humble part to a saving for our people of nearly $10 in 
every hundred spent during the Jast few years and in the 
future for new school buildings, courthouses, good roads, drain- 
age, and other public improvements. 

One of the greatest tasks here is in studying and fighting 
dangerous bills. We try to perfect them by amendment, and 
failing in this we strive to defeat them, The fact a member 
of the minority party can not pass an important general bill 
bearing his name is not a good reason for his not introducing 
them, if he has any good legislative ideas or propositions which 
he wishes to suggest by a bill, I have been happy to propose 
amendments to the bills of the Republicans. Some were adopted. 
Some were lost. I spent ma p ie weap and even years of study 
working out what to my mind is the most satisfactory farm-relief 
plan ever proposed. I say this humbly, but I have so much 
faith in my bill until I am willing to argue its merits with any 
person taking issue with me at any time or place. I have equal 
faith in my producer to consumer marketing bill, in my parcel- 
post extension bill, in my farm loan bill, in my drainage meas- 
ures, and others which I have offered from time to time. 

On last Monday I introduced a bill to create a department 
of general welfare. I have been considering this measure for 
months and just completed it during the Christmas holidays. 
To my mind the bill is very meritorious and will solve many of 
our very serious national problems. Of course, none of these 
bills introduced by me have passed in my name and will not 
while the Republicans remain in power. Some of the provi- 
sions of part of them have been enacted into law as a part and 
parcel of other bills. Whether they ever pass in my name or 
not, I am happy to offer them, having faith in their merits and 
believing that in the future all that is good in them will be 
absorbed into our laws and civilization and that as the years 
roll by others will take up the fight thus begun by me and 
out of my humble efforts bring much of good for my people and 
my country. 
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I wish to use the balance of my time discussing very briefly 
and reading into the Record the bill I introduced on yesterday 
to create a department of general welfare. 

As just indicated, this would be a new department to be oper- 
ated for the general welfare of all the people, and having 
authority and funds to control all radio communications within 
the United States for the use of the three great branches of our 
Government and for the use and benefit of the public schools, 
churches, and all other legitimate assemblies, groups, and organi- 
zations of American people. 

The department would also be authorized and required to pre- 
pare, secure, and provide such movie films as may from time 
to time be needed and requested by the departments of Gov- 
ernment and the organizations just mentioned. 

The bill carries provision for the Federal Government paying 
50 per cent of the cost of free schoolbooks for the children of 
the Nation. 

The bill would enable the Government, by and through the 
radio and motion picture, to do much more effectively and 
cheaply what is now attempted in hundreds of ways. 

There is nothing that would mean so much to the public 
schools and to all the people. The general welfare of everyone 
would be greatly promoted. 

Under the scheme of the bill the Government would own and 
control all radio communications. Why not? What about the 
freedom of the air? Why not the radio, with all its miraculous 
possibilities, be owned and operated by all the people for all 
the people? 

In the movie field the department would only furnish what- 
ever high-class films might be required for the schools, churches, 
lodges, and various organizations of the country. Private enter- 
prise could operate wherever there remained a demand for 
their activities. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it the gentleman’s intention to establish 
15 n of these various activities or a supervision of 

em ? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The bill would provide for the 
selection of the particular films by the departments of Govern- 
ment, and thereby each department would censor the particular 
films used by that particular department. The bill also pro- 
vides for the use of those films by schools and other organiza- 
tions, using only such films as may be selected by those schools 
or organizations, thereby establishing a censorship in so far as 
those organizations are concerned. In other words, they would 
select the class of films which they needed for their particular 
organization, church, or school, or lodge, or whatever class of 
organization it may be. 

Mr. SLOAN. Would the gentleman not fear he might en- 
croach upon the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States which guarantees freedom of speech? 

Mr, LANKFORD of Georgia. I do not think this would in- 
terfere in the least with freedom of speech, because each organi- 
zation would select the class of films to be used by that particu- 
lar organization, and whatever freedom of speech they may wish 
to exercise could be exercised in the selection of the film or the 
radio service to be used by the particular organization. To my 
mind this measure would usher in a greater freedom of speech 
for all the people. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Would the gentleman have a Government 
agency confine its selection of pictures to those that could be 
shown only on Sunday? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The bill makes no provision 
with reference to Sunday pictures one way or the other, and I 
say to the gentleman from New York that I have no objection 
and never have had any objection to proper gatherings and the 
incident proper entertainment on Sunday. I have no objec- 
tion whatever to the showing of such pictures on Sunday as 
might be selected by churches or lodges or schools and other 
organizations. 

Mr. BLACK. Do I understand that the gentleman recently 
advocated something about free movies on Sunday? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. This bill would provide, pos- 
sibly, a free movie in so far as those organizations operate on 
Sunday, but the bill carries no provisions as to Sunday legisla- 
tion. I may add just here that I have always been and still am 
in favor of proper Sunday laws, and this bill is in no sense an- 
tagonistie to proper Sunday observance, but is in furtherance of 
a proper recognition of the Sabbath. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Tes. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Has the gentleman given any thought to the 
danger that lies hidden away in that provision? 
I do not really see any danger 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
in there. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman would allow these bureaus 
down there to use films paid for out of the Public Treasury, and 
those films might be propaganda and would mislead the people, 
or they might be put out to perpetuate themselves in office. 
They might turn the Government upside down. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I do not think there is any 
danger along that line, because the departments now issue bulle- 
tins and statements at public expense for various purposes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. But those bulletins and statements are 
edited. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I can see no reason why they 
should not secure films for the same purpose and along the same 
line. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And the bulletins are not read. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I am arguing that if they have 
a right to use bulletins there is nothing wrong in going further 
and issuing something that will be read or studied; something 
that will get real information over to the public. 

The Government would only attempt to furnish clean, high- 
class, instructive, beneficial entertainment to the people. 

I feel that there are wonderful possibilities in the operation 
of a department of general welfare as here proposed. 

The measure is reasonably explanatory of its own provisions, 
makes its purposes fairly apparent, and in full is as follows: 


A BILL TO RATE A DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL WELFARE, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is established at the seat of government 
an executive department to be known as the department of general wel- 
fare, to aid, encourage, and promote the public schools, churches, lodges, 
labor federations, farm organizations, organizations of war veterans and 
descendants of veterans, patriotic clubs, community gatherings, and other 
legal assemblies and organizations, so that all the people of the several 
States and Territories and of the District of Columbia shall have larger 
educational, religious, fraternal, social, and recreational advantages in 
order to secure a better mental, physical, spiritual, moral, and patriotic 
development of the people, and in order that the general welfare may 
be provided and promoted, but without impairment of or the infringe- 
ment upon the laws, the rights, duties, authority, or responsibilities of 
the several States, Territories, and the citizens thereof, with respect not 
only to the public agencies and institutions herein mentioned and re- 
ferred to but likewise as to all private institutions, agencies of said 
character in the several States and Territories, and leaving to all 
people the fullest and most complete religious liberty, unrestricted right 
of free speech, and most perfect freedom of conscience in the exercise of 
all constitutional rights, 

(b) The department of general welfare shall be under the control 
and direction of a secretary of welfare, to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, The secretary of 
welfare shall receive a salary at the rate of $15,000 per annum, Section 
158 of the Revised Statutes is amended to include the department of 
general welfare and the provisions of Title IV of the Revised Statutes 
as now or hereafter amended shall be applicable to this department. 
The secretary of welfare shall cause a seal of office to be made for the 
department of general welfare of such device as the President shall 
approve, and judicial notice thereof shall be taken, 

Src, 2. There shall be in the department of general welfare an 
assistant secretary of welfare, to be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and to receive a salary of 
$7,500 per annum. The assistant secretary shall perform such duties 
as may be prescribed by the secretary of welfare and required by law. 
There shall also be a solicitor, a chief clerk, a disbursing clerk, and such 
other scientific, technical, and clerical assistants as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, and as may be provided for by 
Congress from time to time. 

Sec. 3. Congress shall from time to time provide suitable quarters 
for the department of general welfare, and the secretary of welfare shall 
have charge, in the buildings and premises occupied by or assigned to the 
department of welfare, of the library, furniture, fixtures, records, and 
other property pertaining to the department or hereafter acquired for 
its use in its business. 

Sec, 4. That in furtherance of the purposes herein set forth the sec- 
retary of welfare, hereinafter called the secretary, shall immediately 
secure (a) any and all legal right or rights that may not now be owned 
by the United States Government to the fullest and most complete con- 
trol of the sending and receiving of all radio communications within 
the United States; full authority to manage and control said radio 
communications being hereby vested in said secretary, subject only to 
the exceptions hereinafter set forth; (b) sufficient movie films of such 
a nature and standard as to encourage and promote the policy and pur- 
pose of this act to the end that all the people may be made stronger 
educationally, spiritually, morally, physically, and financially, enjoying 
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wholesome, healthy, patriotic, instructive, and proper entertainment, 
becoming more sensible of the rights of each other and strengthened in 
their faith in constituted authority and their Government; and (c) such 
books, prints, maps, bulletins, other printed and written matter, and 
such equipment, apparatus, and paraphernalia as may be necessary to 
carry into effect the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5, The secretary shall make provision for supplying the executive, 
the legislative, and judicial branches of the Government such radio and 
film service as may be needed by them in the discharge of the duties 
and powers vested in them by law, and shall maintain for the Govern- 
ment and its branches the use of all radio communications and- proper 
film or movie service for the purposes of this bill and for the whole 
people. 

Src. 6. The department of public welfare shall make available to and 
furnish Whenever requested such movie films and apparatus and such 
radio service as may be desired and approved by any and all schools, 
colleges, universities, churches, missions, lodges, clubs, unions, federa- 
tions, public hospitals, orphans’ homes, charitable organizations, com- 
munity centers, patriotic organizations, and other organized gatherings 
in the United States: Provided, however, That no such film, motion- 
picture service, or radio service shall be inimical or antagonistic to the 
United States Government or the general welfare of the people thereof. 
The expense of producing and furnishing said films, movie apparatus, 
and radio service shall be without cost to the people of the United 
States as patrons or users, and no admission charge shall be made 
where same are exhibited or used. Nothing herein shall interfere with 
the usual tuition, dues, or collections that may be charged or volun- 
tarily given in such churches, schools, lodges, or other gatherings. 

Src. 7. That a State, county, city, or community may become an 
organization entitled to all the privileges and benefits of this act upon 
(a) electing or providing officials authorized to manage the entertain- 
ment and service herein provided and authorized to approve and 
select the class of moving pictures and radio service to be used and 
exhibited, and (b) providing suitable buildings for outdoor space with 
ample seating facilities for such exhibition and entertainment. 

Sec. 8. That the department shall pay one half the cost of school- 
books, maps, and other equipment in all States which provide for the 
payment by the State of the other half of the cost of said maps, books, 
and equipment, the State authorities in all cases to select and approve 
the books, maps, and equipment to be used in such State. 

Sec. 9. The secretary shall confer and cooperate with the different 
departments of government, the various State authorities and any and 
all organizations mentioned herein as beneficiaries of said service, 
with a view and for the purpose of ascertaining what pictures and radio 
service will be requested and how best to fully carry out the purposes 
of this act. 

Sec, 10. That in the event it is impossible to supply all the service 
that may be demanded hereunder, then the service shall be apportioned 
among the groups or organizations requesting same in accordance with 
the respective memberships or patrons thereof. 

Sec. 11. That commercial advertising shall neither be permitted over 
the radio within the United States nor by motion pictures authorized 
or shown under the provisions of this act. Commercial communica- 
tions or messages shall not be transmitted over the radio except upon 
approval of the department of general welfare and in such a way as 
not to interfere with the uses to which the radio service is herein 
dedicated. 

Sec. 12. Political organizations or parties are entitled to the service 
herein set forth, Candidates shall have the privilege of presenting their 
cause to the electorate fairly and as may appear just to the secretary 
after giving due consideration to class of office to which the candidate 
aspires, and the number of people to be reached and the availability of 
the radio service without undue conflict with other purposes of the 
service herein provided. A 

Src. 13. That in case full service can not be given to all activities 
herein mentioned, then preference shall be given to activities of the 
Goyernment and its various services, to the schools of the country, and 
the proper entertainment of children and their parents. 

Suc. 14. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and annually there- 
after the sum of $1,000,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated to the department of general welfare for 
the purpose of carrying into effect and operation the provisions of this 
act. 

Src. 15. The secretary of welfare shall annually, at the close of each 
fiscal year, make a report in writing to Congress, giving an account of 
all moneys received and disbursed by the department of general welfare 
and describing the work done by the department. He shall also from 
time to time make such special investigations and reports as may be 
required of him by the President or by either House of Congress or as 
he himself may deem necessary and urgent. 

Sec. 16. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. 


This bill is new in many respects and I am purposely leaving 
off a discussion of it in detail at this time. I hope to fully 
present it later and then to be aided in my insistence for its 
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passage by many Members of Congress and by a strong array 
of people and organizations throughout the country. 

I shall content myself at this time by further saying it is my 
belief and hope that a study of the bill will convince all true 
patriots that the establishment of a department of general 
welfare as set out in this bill will solve many of our most 
serious problems, will add very greatly to the general welfare 
of the whole people, and will make more steadfast and secure 
this “Government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people.” [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
view of the fact that differences have arisen between the two 
branches of the Congress on the tariff, which will have to be 
reconciled by conferees, returning the measure to both Houses 
for further consideration, and in anticipation that vital changes 
of the House bill on the oil schedule will be proposed by the 
other body and accepted by the conferees, I desire, in the inter- 
est of a better adjustment of the oil rates and in behalf of the 
American farmer, to discuss these questions briefly in the hope 
that I may bring some information to bear upon the subject 
that will be helpful in effectuating a general rearrangement of 
rates. 

The matter of making good the promise that both major 
political parties made the country in the campaign of 1928— 
that is, putting agriculture upon a basis of economic equality 
with other lines of industry—seems to be uppermost in the 
minds of the people. 

The question is, Does the tariff bill passed by the House and 
now under consideration by the Senate fulfill this promise? I 
confidently assert and shall endeavor to maintain that so far as 
the oil problem is concerned it falls far short of the mark, 

If protection to the domestic producer was the purpose of the 
House in the passage of the bill, then an entirely erroneous 
theory in assessing rates on oils was adopted; that is, the 
levying of duties upon units rather than upon an ad valorem 
basis, taking a proper regard for use and price relationship of 
all oils and fats. 

Another patent defect in this schedule is the wide differential 
between raw materials and extracted products. It can be safely 
said in the light of past experience that this condition is cer- 
tain to unduly stimulate importations of raw materials, thereby 
defeating the intent and purpose of the law. In the case of 
coconut oil, which comes in free from the Philippines, a very 
much greater amount in an unextracted state comes in than does 
extracted oil. This being the experience of the trade on untaxed 
oils, the wide differential prescribed would make it all the more 
so on oils that are taxed. 

Paragraph 54 of the House bill raises the rate on linseed or 
flaxseed oils from 3.3 cents to 4.16 cents per pound, and in 
paragraph 54 the rate on soybean oil is increased from 7% 
to 8% cents per pound. But this slight increase will neither 
foster nor save the flaxseed or soybean industry of the country 
and affords no protection to other domestic oils or related raw 
materials, due to the fact that other foreign oils which are fully 
interchangeable with these oils are admitted free of duty. 

All oils, fats, and greases are to a very large extent inter- 
changeable, and therefore competitive. There is certain and 
direct competition between all oils, fats, and greases in certain 
uses. Chinese and Japanese tung oil is on the free list; pre- 
sumably upon the theory that it fills a specific need, and is not 
competitive with any domestic oil. This assumption has no 
basis of support in fact. The chief virtue of this oil is its iodin 
number, its drying properties, making it particularly desirable 
for use in paints and waterproof varnishes, but in this respect 
it is less desirable than perilla or linseed oil, and but little 
more desirable than menhaden, hempseed, or even soybean oil. 
For many purposes it may be successfully substituted for do- 
mestic oiis and fats. 

The paint makers, interested in the free importation of this 
oil, are endeavoring to arouse the naval stores operators in 
the South over Amendments offered in the Senate proposing the 
levy of a duty against it. These operators are told by the paint 
makers that the levying of a duty against tung oil will shut off 
its importation, thereby destroying the market for pine rosin, 
which is extensively used with tung oil in the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes, This is false propaganda and is dis- 
seminated with the wicked intent to deceive. . Pine rosin is in 
part used in the manufacture of paints and varnishes because 
of its inherent superior quality, but mainly because of its cheap- 
ness. Many domestic oils will blend with pine rosin, making a 
paint or varnish of as high grade as can be made with the use 
of tung oil. 

The free importation of a single foreign oil will destroy the 
entire domestic market for domestic oils and fats, For illus- 
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tration, take the oleomargarine industry, which was built up on 
the use of cattle fats, cottonseed oil, and neutral lard. In 
1916 of a total of 188,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine made 
in the United States there was used 71,000,000 pounds of cattle 
fats, 33,000,000 pounds of neutral lard, 49,000,000 pounds of 
domestic cottonseed oil, 4,000,000 pounds of domestic peanut 
oil, and considerably less than a million pounds of coconut oil. 
In 1928 into a total of 860,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine 
there was used 51,000,000 pounds of cattle fats, 25,000,000 
pounds of neutral lard, 20,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil, and 
140,000,000 pounds of coconut oil. Peanut oil, which was used 
to the extent of 48,000,000 pounds in 1920, had practically 
reached the vanishing point in 1928, 

In other words, in a period of 12 years the use of coconut oil 
had increased more than 71,000 per cent, while cattle fats had 
fallen off around 75 per cent, neutral lard 75 per cent, and cot- 
tonseed oil 80 per cent. To state the case differently: In 1916, 
coconut oil constituted around one two-hundredth of the total 
poundage of oleomargarine made in this country, while in 1928 
it constituted more than two-fifths of the output. Cattle fats 
dropped from two-fifths of the total to less than one-seventh, 
neutral lard from something less than one-sixth to less than 
one-fourth, and cottonseed oil from one-third to one-eighth. So 
it is readily seen that in oleomargarine coconut oil has displaced 
cottonseed oil, forcing this product to compete with other oils 
and particularly with lard. Because it blends readily with lard 
it is extentively used in the manufacture of lard compounds, 
forcing lard to find other markets, and the only market that it 
has been able to find is a foreign market and at ruinous prices, 
which has operated to depress the entire industry in this coun- 
try. And what coconut oil has done for cottonseed oil in the 
oleomargarine trade it has done for cottonseed oil, peanut oil, 
soybean oil, and other domestic oils in the soap business. In 
1928 the soap makers of the country used 1,644,000,000 pounds of 
oil in the manufacture of their products, and of this total im- 
ported 707,000,000 pounds, They are the closest of all buyers 
of oil. They demand cheap oil, and when domestic oils are high 
they scour the world for a low-priced product. It might be said 
that the present demoralized market in the oil and fats trade 
is in large part the result of their influence in the writing of 
the oil schedule of the tariff law. i 

Let a single oil go untaxed, no matter how insignificant it 
may be in the world trade, they will influence production to the 
point of satisfying their demand, destroying all beneficial influ- 
ence of the protective theory of the law. The determining ele- 
ment governing the use of oils and fats is not, as generally 
thought, one of suitability for a specific purpose but is one of 
price. Let me again illustrate: In 1917 when soybean oil 
was admitted free more than 124,000,000 pounds went into the 
soap kettle. But in 1922, after being taxed in the tariff law of 
that year 2½ cents per pound, its use dropped to two and one- 
third million pounds and has not since risen above 2,500,000 
pounds. The soap manufacturers substituted free Philippine oil. 
To them the oil that is the cheapest is the oil that is best and is 
most suited for use in the manufacture of soap. 

The problem vitally concerns the entire range of agricultural 
activity in the United States. No farmer that produces an oil- 
bearing product can escape the penalty that a free foreign oil 
will impose. 

Coconut oil has not only taken the oleomargarine and soap 
trade from cottonseed and peanut oil, driving them into lard 
compounds with ruinous results to hog fats, but it has, in part, 
taken the butter trade from the milk producers. Tung oil has 
driven linseed oil, soybean oil, and others out of the paint and 
varnish trade, forcing these into cutthroat competition with one 
another and many other domestic oils, lowering prices all along 
the line. 

It is a fact that the price of all oil-bearing materials and 
their extracted and blended products follow a line of uniformity, 
There is close relationship between prices of corn and hogs; 
between lard and lard compounds; soybean oil, cottonseed oil, 
and peanut oil. When one shows a tendency to rise in price 
there is an immediate shifting to the other, which operates to 
keep all in line. The one operates upon the other to hold 
the price down. Hach holds a complete governing influence 
over the other. And this situation is made so by reason of the 
possibility of substitution—the wide range of interchangeability 
that exists between all oils and fats. The users of these com- 
modities always take the cheaper substitute, which prevents 
independent operation of a single article, committing all to a 
common price level. 

All of which is said to emphasize this proposition—tariff 
protection will be nullified if preferential treatment is ac- 
eorded to any oil, fat, grease, or oil-bearing raw material be- 
cause of the country of its origin or because of the use for 
which it may be intended, 
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Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. OSIAS. The gentleman has reference undoubtedly to 
the free importation of coconut oil from the Philippines? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. OSIAS. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that all 
American products go free of duty to the Philippines? 

Mr. COX. I wiil speak of that in my statement, or I will 
give the answer now, if the gentleman desires, But I think he 
will find a complete answer to the question in another para- 
graph. 

Mr. OSIAS. Will the gentleman permit a statement on my 

art? 

4 Mr. COX. I prefer to defer that until I have finished my 
discussion of the subject. 

I desire to discuss the question in the reverse order of state- 
ment. 

The distinction between an oil and a fat is a physical one. 
The one is soft and the other hard, depending upon climatic con- 
ditions in regions of production. Chemically they are combina- 
tions of glycerin and certain fatty acids known as triglycer- 
ides. The difference between oils and fats is determined by 
the kind and amounts of fatty acids of which they are composed. 
Of the seven triglycerides, four are saturated, which means 
they retain their physical characteristics in the presence of 
hydrogen and oxygen, and are most suitable for food and soaps. 
Three are unsaturated—that is, when exposed they readily take 
up hydrogen or oxygen, and are best suited for the making of 
paint. They are known as drying oils. But difference of suit- 
ability does not control in the matter of use. If not inter- 
changeable because of similarity of chemical combinations, they 
are made so through the process of mixture or chemical treat- 
ment. 

The House bill admits certain foreign oils free when ren- 
dered unfit for edible purposes. This is done upon the theory 
that the treatment keeps it out of competition with domestic 
edible oils, but this is not true. Many domestic edible oils, be- 
cause of loss of markets to foreign edible oils, are forced into 
nonedible products, the same products into which imported 
editle oils rendered unfit for edible purposes goes. So, to say 
that edible and nomedible oils are not competitive, is to speak 
with lack of knowledge of what is taking place daily. 

On the question of free admission because of country of origin, 
let me say, free importation of oil from the Philippines virtually 
establishes a starvation oil market for the American farmer, 
which will continue as long as the practice is followed. There 
is no escape from the logic of the facts. The proposition is 
certain and unanswerable. A tariff should be levied and col- 
lected upon all imports, or, if Congress is unwilling to adopt 
this policy toward the Philippines because of their being one of 
our possessions, then limitation upon importations should be 
imposed; or, if for the same reason Congress is unwilling to do 
this, then a tariff should be levied and collected upon imports, 
with refund, to the Philippines. 

The continued holding of these islands for military purposes 
or because of alleged lack of ability of the Philippine people 
to set up and maintain a stable government is not the con- 
trolling reason for the opposition to their independence. The 
opposition is one that is dictated by business, not so much for 
the exploitation of the Philippine people as it is for the ex- 
ploitation of the American farmer. Business demands cheap 
raw materials, and the holding of the Philippines serves to this 
end. 

The Philippine-American Chamber of Commerce, which rep- 
resents American business in the Philippines, is urging that in 
the interest of advancing commerce independence to the islands 
should be withheld. This organization serves a purely selfish 
purpose and is not entitled to be heard in the solution of the 
problem. 

No one believes that the liberation of the islands would hurry 
them into a state of disorder and anarchy. They have demon- 
strated great capacity for government, and given an opportunity 
to bring these faculties into play there is no reason to expect 
that in their strivings for racial expression and national devel- 
opment they would not quickly set up a high state of social 
order and be able to maintain themselves as a great and honor- 
able state—our friend and ally, planted far out in the deep 
waters of the Pacific. 

If trading is to continue under the protective theory, then the 
principle must be applied with intelligence, uniformity, and in 
good conscience. It is not sufficient to protect the processer and 
the manufacturer. The same protection that is given this class 
must be extended to the farmer, the producer of raw materials. 
“The home market for the home producer” is a slogan of 
which we hear much, but in writing the tariff law application 
,of the doctrine is made to apply only to certain classes. The 
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farmer is left to fight his battles, not alone and without the aid 
of his Government, but under destructive handicaps imposed by 
his Government. Something must be done if justice is to 
prevail, [Applause.] 

Now I yield to the gentleman from the Philippines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman one 
more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for one minute more. 

Mr. OSIAS. Will the gentleman agree to a proposition to 
help the Filipinos to secure their independence at an early date, 
so that this hardship now supposedly suffered by the American 
farmers may come to an end? 

Mr. COX. I will be glad to. 

Mr. OSIAS. I will say for the Philippine people that while 
they are of the opinion that it would be unfair for them to 
have a tariff placed upon their products, while American prod- 
ucts go to the islands free of duty, yet we are ready to forego 
the temporary tariff advantages provided we are granted our 
immediate independence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the present status of Federal taxes. 
Certain features of the present situation in regard to Federal 
taxes deserve attention in view of the fact that, in the absence 
of a new revenue bill, there has been little discussion on this 
subject. 

The only legislation enacted this year in regard to internal- 
revenue taxes was contained in the recent joint resolution 
whereby all normal tax rates were decreased by subtracting 1 
per cent from such rates. That is, the normal rates on indi- 
viduals were decreased (for 1929 taxes only) from 114, 3, and 5 
per cent to one-half, 2, and 4 per cent, respectively. In like man- 
ner the rate on corporations applicable to 1929 net income was 
reduced from 12 per cent to 11 per cent. This reduction in tax 
rates will benefit the taxpaying public to the extent of approxi- 
mately $160,000,000. 

In connection with the tax relief given through the joint 
resolution it should be noted that the small taxpayer is very 
liberally treated. All individuals with net income of less than 
$5,000 receive a tax reduction of 6634 per cent, while persons 
with net income of larger amount receive gradually less relief, 
until on net incomes of $1,000,000 the tax reduction amounts to 
only slightly over 4 per cent. In this connection I would refer 
the committee for an explanation of this method of reduction 
to the statement made by Undersecretary Mills when he ap- 
peared before the Committee on Ways and Means, 

It is estimated that $90,000,000 of the $160,000,000 reduction 
will go to corporations and $70,000,000 to individuals. There are 
two reasons: First, because corporations pay a larger propor- 
tion of the total income tax than is paid by individuals; and, 
second, because the individuals get the benefit of the reduction 
in corporate taxes through larger dividends. 

As far as the $70,000,000 reduction directly allowed individ- 
uals is concerned, it has already been shown that the man with 
a small income receives a much larger percentage of relief than 
the man with a large income. In fact, the 1,570,000 taxpayers 
with net incomes of less than $5,000 who normally pay less than 
1% per cent of the total income tax on individuals will receive 
over 10 per cent of the tax reduction allowed individuals, while 
the 870,000 taxpayers with net incomes of over $5,000 who nor- 
mally pay 98% per cent of the total individual tax will receive 
the remaining 90 per cent of the relief. 

Another point of interest in connection with our Federal in- 
come tax is of administrative consequence. As a result of heavy 
war taxes, suddenly applied, without an adequate or trained 
force for the collection of such taxes, our Internal Revenue 
Bureau only a few years ago was far behind with the final 
closing of its old tax cases. Due to extraordinary efforts made 
during the last year or two this condition is now changed. On 
September 30, 1929, there were only 1,477 returns open before 
the bureau involving the five years 1917 to 1921, inclusive. This 
shows a marked improvement in the last two years, for at the 
beginning of that period there were no less than 5,716 of such 
old cases still open before the bureau. 

This drive of the bureau to get its work current is one of the 
factors which have caused the refunds for the fiscal year 1929 
to be somewhat larger than usual, inasmuch as a greater num- 
ber of final adjustments than usual were made in this year. The 
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annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that thè 
refundment of taxes đuring the fiscal year 1929 amounted to 
$190,727,887. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Ur. BRIGGS. Has the gentleman any information why so 
much is involved in some of these individual refunds? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have just reached that point. That 
very question, I will say to the gentleman from Texas, is really 
the reason why I prepared these brief remarks. The thought 
that occurred to the gentleman is also one that occurred to me. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In response to the question of the gentle- 
man from Texas, he will notice that the next remarks I am 
about to make are the very ones that he has in mind. 

A brief analysis of this large amount of refunds is important 
if the reasous therefor are desired, but before going into such 
reasons, it should be pointed out that, while the refunds during 
the fiscal year 1929 are somewhat larger than in thé case of 
prior years, they are not larger to an extraordinary degree. 
The total refunds for the past four fiscal years have been as 
follows: 
$182, 220, 053 

117, 412, 172 
148, 286, 060 
190, 727, 887 

In comparison with these figures, it is important to note what 
the back tax collections have been for the same period. The 
total back tax collections for the past four fiscal years have been 
as follows: 


1920 dd 5298, 282, 058 
1927 ...---+----------------=------—_-=----------=- 331, 476, 826 
1 es ee — 35, 602 


277, 835, 
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It will be observed that in every year the back tax collections 
exceed the refunds. 

I think that is important for the people throughout the 
country to realize. We have been reading in the newspapers 
of this enormous sum. It is an enormous sum, considered by 
itself, but it is not so great as a matter of percentage. One 
hundred and ninety million dollars of refunds are not a large 
sum as compared with the total collections and the back collec- 
tions. We have seen very little in the press reports and little 
attention has been called to it, but that amount has been more 
than offset by the increase in back collections. 

It will also be interesting to note that, in view of taxes col- 
lected in excess of. $2,000,000,000 annually, the percentage of 
error is comparatively small. 

Reverting to the causes for the large amount of refunds made 
in the fiscal year 1929, it should be observed, in the first place, 
that interest on the refunds is included in the amount shown 
and accounts for more than any other single item. It is esti- 
mated that no less than $50,000,000 out of the $190,000,000 re- 
funded is due to interest charges. 

This leaves $140,000,000 in refunds proper to account for. It 
has already been pointed out that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has conducted a drive during the past year in order 
to get its work current, and that this drive, while it will save 
us interest charges and, therefore, will result in economy, 
nevertheless has increased this particular year’s refunds, inas- 
much as more tax settlements than usuai haye been concluded 
in this period. I think that is the best general statement I can 
make in answer to the inquiry of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Can the gentleman tell the committee the 
proportion of these refunds which was passed through the 
Board of Tax Appeals? Does the gentleman happen to have 
that information? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The law provides—and I will refer to 
that shortly—that the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Revision, composed of Members of the House and the Senate, as 
the gentleman knows, shall have submitted to it all cases in 
excess of $75,000, so that we have a complete record of the cases 
in excess of that amount. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But I was wondering to what extent this re- 
fund of $190,000,000, to which the gentleman has referred, was 
made up of cases in excess of $75,000 or below that amount. 

Mr. TREADWAY. They both passed through the Board of 
Tax Appeals, and in addition to that there has been set up a sort 
of an informal board of experts in the Treasury Department so 
as to relieve the Board of Tax Appeals of the details of many 
eases. I have not the record with me as to the exact number 
that are handled in that manner, but if there can be an agree- 
ment reached between the Government and the taxpayers 
through the intermediary of this board of experts in the depart- 
ment it relieves the pressure on the Board of Tax Appeals and 
on the courts to just that extent, and it has been very successful. 
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There are two other important and unusual causes for the size 
of the last fiscal year’s refunds. The item I am about to men- 
tion is of very great importance. The first results from a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States which mate- 
rially affects the provisions under which life-insurance com- 
panies are taxed. 

It will be noted that in connection with the $190,000,000 
refund the largest single items, outside of the United States 
Steel item, relate to lifeinsurance companies und those were 
not a matter of adjustment in the department but they resulted 
entirely from the Supreme Court decision. In the revenue act 
of 1921 the Congress enacted a special provision in regard to 
life-insurance companies which gave them an arbitrary deduc- 
tion from net income of 4 per cent of their mean reserves in 
excess of the amount of their tax-exempt interest. The Supreme 
Court held the companies were entitled to the entire 4 per cent 
of their mean reserves instead of only that portion of the 
amount in excess of their tax-exempt interest. This caused 
refunds to practically ali life-insurance companies for the years 
1922 to 1927, inclusive, and cost the Government in 1929 alone 
over $16,000,000, plus interest. 

The second special clause of the amount of this year's refund- 
ment was the settlement of the taxes of our largest taxpayer, 
the United States Steel Corporation, for the year 1917. This 
refund amounted $15,756,000, plus over $10,000,000 in interest. 

I would like to have the committee realize what that sort of 
settlement means, when we were obliged to pay to one corpora- 
tion alone $10,000,000 of accumulated interest due to unavoid- 
able delay in the settlement of such a great tax claim as that. 
The actual tax return to the company was $15,756,000 and the 
accumulated interest on that item was over $10,000,000. So 
you can see the desirability of as prompt action in the settle- 
ment of these cases as can possibly be carried out through either 
the Board of Tax Appeals or through the courts. Some of 
these larger cases, such as the one I have just referred to and 
the life-insurance cases, are settled by groups, I may not use 
the exact legal term, but the precedent established by the settle- 
ment of one case carries with it either the entire settlement of 
other cases, or the example of it hastens very materially the 
decisions to be rendered in similar cases that are before the 
Treasury Department. * 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman referred to $10,000,000 as the 
amount of interest which had accumulated on the $15,000,000 
returned by the Government. The Goyernment did not reim- 
burse the party to whom the $15,000,000 was paid by also pay- 
ing him interest to the amount of $10,000,000? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DUNBAR. It did pay to him that amount of interest? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. In the same way, if that money 
had been owed to the Government and had not been refunded 
the taxpayer would have had to pay interest. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Then, am I to understand that in every case 
where the Government reimburses a taxpayer who has paid 
more than the amount due the Government that the Govern- 
ment in turn allows him interest for the amount of money 
which has been improperly paid to the Government? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is correct. 

Mr. DUNBAR. What the gentleman states is information. I 
had a bill which passed Congress when I was a Member six 
or eight years ago for the relief of parties who purchased from 
the Government $14,000 worth of merchandise at one of the 
quartermaster depots. It was found not to be up to sample, the 
Government acknowledged it was not up to sample and per- 
mitted the goods to be returned. A bill was introduced and the 
parties who had purchased the goods were reimbursed the 
amount of the principal—$14,000—but I was informed that the 
Government never paid any interest to anyone from whom it had 
received money to which it was not entitled. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the case which the gentleman 
cites is very dissimilar to the type of case we are talking about. 
That was a business transaction as between the gentleman's 
constituents and the Government, while this is purely an adjust- 
ment under the law, and the law itself provides for the payment 
of interest on taxes overpaid when there is a refund. The pro- 
vision of law is very explicit in relation to that matter of 
interest. I am not questioning the decision in regard to the 
case of buying supplies from the Government. That is an en- 
tirely different proposition and has nothing to do with the case 
I am illustrating. 


Mr. DUNBAR. I admit all that; yet it does appear that if 


the Government of the United States sells to one of its citizens 
merchandise that does not represent the quality sold, the Gov- 
ernment recognizes its mistake and permits the goods to be 
returned, then there is just as much of a moral obligation on 
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the part of the Government to pay interest on the money which 
the Government had and used. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I can not quite agree with the gentleman 
in his conclusion, because, as I have already endeavored to 
explain, the matter of the adjustment of interest on taxes either 
by the Government or against the Government is in the tax 
law, whereas the transaction the gentleman from Indiana refers 
to has nothing to do with our system of taxation, either for 
refunds or collections. I think there is a very marked distinc- 
tion between the two types of cases that the gentleman speaks of. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I think probably there is a marked distinc- 
tion, but I think in one instance the taxpayer is favored over 
the man who transacts other business with the Government. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, I have always felt, to be frank 
about it, that the Government is not a good party to do business 
with. I think that is well understood. 

The principal unusual causes for 1929 refunds have been 
given, but other causes exist which have constantly recurred in 
past years. The trouble is traceable in a large degree to un- 
certain and indefinite statutory provisions, such as invested capi- 
tal and special assessment; or to provisions requiring the exer- 
cise of judgment, such as depletion, depreciation, and valuations 
for the determination of losses and gains. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Massachusetts five additional minutes. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. The items I have just read are very 
largely the bases on which all of these refund cases come up. 

A complete analysis of refunds, credits, and abatements, and 
the reasons for same, made during the calendar year 1928 will 
be found in the report of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, entitled. Refunds and Credits of 
Internal Revenue Taxes,” and dated June 19, 1929. A report 
covering the calendar year 1929 will undoubtedly be issued 
shortly. 

I want to say also, in connection with this report and other 
similar reports, that I suppose there is no drier subject than 
the subject of taxation. There is nothing you can say or do 
about systems of taxation, and particularly the carrying out of 
law, that can excite anybody or get them shouting from the 
housetops or applauding in reference to it, but there is nothing 
more important to the Congress, in my judgment, than a careful 
analysis at all times of not only how we spend our money but 
how we raise it, and therefore I commend particularly to the 
Members of the House such study as time may permit them to 
make of the reports such as I have referred to in this paragraph. 

The staff of the committee, which review all refunds in 
excess of $75,000, advise me that during the first half of the 
fiscal year 1930 the rate of refundment has been materially 
reduced and that in their opinion the annual amount refunded 
will decline substantially from the peak reached in 1929. 

It is pointed out that the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation concerns itself not only with the review of 
refunds but with remedial matters of greater importance. 
Technical reports on provisions which are not working out as 
contemplated are constantly being prepared. For instance, the 
subject of taxation of life insurance companies, already noted 
as one of the causes of this year’s refunds, has been completely 
inyestigated. Thus, Congress and the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Finance will have before them those essential facts 
which will be necessary when a new revenue bill is under 
consideration. Due attention is also being given to simplifica- 
tion. 

This, I think, is one of the most important features in our 
taxation system. In the nature of things it is mighty compli- 
cated and the nearer we can reach the mind of our everyday 
Member or our everyday citizen, the better. We feel, especially 
in income tax procedure and methods, a helplessness, owing to 
their intricacies, and therefore I hope to see great progress 
made in the near future in reference to simplification. 

On the whole, I believe that our Federal system of internal 
revenue taxation may be considered in a very satisfactory 
condition, for the following reasons: 

First, because the rates of taxation haye been materially 
reduced. 

Second, because the administration charged with the collec- 
tion of these taxes is on a business basis and practically current 
with its work. 

Third, because Congress has satisfactory machinery through 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation to con- 
stantly watch and examine the operation and effect of our 
system and to recommend improvements therein. 

Fourth, because the law is becoming more definite through 
court decisions which will result in a better understanding of 
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the taxing provisions and will materially reduce both refunds 


and additional assessments. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the House is becoming very high hatted. The boys are quoting 
the classics. Yesterday my good friend, Mr. Beepy, of Maine, in 
that modified dry speech he made called upon that well-known 
wet, Will Shakespeare, for argument. To-day my good friend, 
Tom MRO wN Cicero” McKeown, of Oklahoma—inyoked the 
lugubrious Dante. So I suppose I haye the right to go along 
and use the classics, and I will call upon a man who had a good 
time in life, passed on like the rest of us will, and enjoyed him- 
self. He had a theme song. His name was Horace, and his 
theme song was “Nune est bibendum” Now is the time to 
drink, [Laughter.] 

There has been a general let down lately in the speeches made 
by the drys. The speech of Mr. Beepy, of Maine, was a par- 
ticular specimen. He advocates a new amendment to the eigh- 
teenth amendment. It would read something like this: That 
this amendment shall not apply to red-blooded American seamen 
standing in water 3 feet deep, provided they can steal a rum- 
runner’s liquor. 

My friend, Mr. Apkrys of Illinois, a good-natured gentleman, 
se a very philosophical attitude about this whole thing. 

e says: 


Just let it riđe; go right along; let the boys who want their rum 
get it, and let us have the law. 


Mr. Gurrorp, of Massachusetts, is very much disturbed. He 
hears rumblings from his district. The drys in his district are 
beginning to wonder if this law is all right, particularly when 
it has to be enforced through the killing of one of its own boys. 

Mr. Apkins said he was back home, and I think he said he 
was at a party and did not see any drinking. I wonder if he 
was at that “dry” convention the Republicans held at Kansas 
City a short while ago? 

The most noticeable thing of all concerning the drys was the 
complete let down in the applause yesterday when our friend 
Berny referred to the shooting of the rum runners. The boys 
were not bloodthirsty enough yesterday. They were not wild 
eyed enough yesterday. Perhaps they have in mind that some 
of our own Members got jammed up with this law and were 
treated like gentlemen and were not shot on sight. 

Now, what they need on the dry side of this House is a few 
more cheer leaders, and I am going to nominate Bishop Cannon 
as one of the cheer leaders, so they will get a little more pep 
and a little more zip into this question. They ought to have 
him come down here wearing a sweater with a big “D” on it. 
Of course, I do not want him to turn any somersaults here, 
because some chips and stocks might fall out of his pocket. 
Then there is another distinguished dry who will be jobless and 
can qualify pretty soon. He is one of the drys, and soon they 
will say he was once a Senator from Alabama and was once 
a Democrat. 

Now, my friend Mr. Bevy, of Maine, said yesterday that 
we have arrived at the crossroads on this question. We have 
never been away from the crossroads on this question. There 
has always been a conflict on this question. There always will 
be a conflict on this question. There is one crossroad along 
which goes the decent public opinion of the United States and 
the other crossroad that conflicts with it carries the fanaticism 
of a few zealots of this country. That is not a crossroad of 
to-day. It is a crossroad we have had right along. 

This question is never going to be solved and you are never 
going to have a real, judicial determination of this question until 
some President of the United States is impeached for not enfore- 
ing this law. Then you will have a trial in the Senate, and 
then the defense of the President, whoever he may be, will have- 
to be the sensible defense—it can not be enforced. 

I have the greatest respect in the world for the present Presi- 
dent of the United States, 

He has dealt with realities and not with the dreams of 
fanatics. I can not for the life of me understand why he can 
not see the realities and come to the rescue of the country 
instead of temporizing with it as he has. 

I know his difficulties. It is all right for Menrbers of this 
House, the drys on this side and the drys in the Senate, to talk 
about enforcing the law; but the poor President has to actually 
try to enforce the fool thing. All the drys have to do is to talk 
about it, put speeches in the Record, and go home and get votes. 
The President suggests a commission to make a full inguiry. 
Let us see what about that commission. Is it really amounting 
to anything or is it an alibi? Does it mean to do anything? 


Let us find out what it is doing. I understand the Wickersham 
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hearings? Why should not they have public meetings and let 
us see what they are doing? 

I understand there is some dissension now in this commission 
with its procedure concerning prohibition, I am told that Judge 
Pound, one of the distinguished jurists of this country, is find- 
ing fault with the commission. I understand that a former 
Senator, now Judge Kenyon, finds fault with the operation of 
the commission in respect to the prohibition procedure. 

I want to ask the chairman of that commission a question 
and I think that Congress ought to demand that he answer the 
question, “Is there dissension within your commission?” I 
think that Congress should demand that the commission, headed 
by Mr, Wickersham, should proceed to hold public hearings and 
let Congress know what they are doing and keep the public 
informed. 

Now, there is a proposal that another joint commission be 
appointed on this question—another commission that will bring 
in a report with a lot of fire escapes in it. The President has 
thrown a little sop to the drys. He wants 30 more cruisers 
to stop rum running on the high seas. He wants to dissolve 
our navy, wants to break down our national defense, but he 
wants 30 more murder cruisers to go out on the high seas and 
shoot American citizens engaged in this rum traffic, to shoot 
men from the district of my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Girrorp]. Why do not they go at it in the right way? The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brepy] said that he was going to 
face the facts yesterday. He is a clever gentleman, one of the 
cleyerest in the House, Instead of facing the facts, he back 
faced and referred us to ancient history, to the Coast Guard 
when if was a great institution. At one time, Mr. Chairman, 
the House was a great institution and the Senate was a great 
institution. At one time the Department of Justice was a great 
institution, and also the Department of the Treasury, but about 
10 years ago the zealots got control of everything and they 
passed this fool law, and now everybody is suspected and ques- 
tioned, including even the Coast Guard, 

A little newspaper in New York, little only in size, but pretty 
strong, sent a couple of men up there to the scene of the opera- 
tions of the Coast Guard near New London and made a thor- 
ough investigation. I refer to the Daily Mirror. I telegraphed 
the Secretary of the Treasury and told him that the Mirror had 
obtained certain facts about this killing. He wrote me back 
and said that he wanted these facts, Mr. Mellon always wants 
“these facts.“ He is very decent about it, and he is going to 
get the facts. The reports of the Daily Mirror with trained in- 
vestigators on the scene were directly in conflict with some of 
the statements of my friend from Maine, Mr. Brepy. This 
thing should not be done in an ex parte way. My facts should 
not be accepted, Mr. Brrox's facts should not be accepted, but 
these men should be tried. They should be tried for man- 
slaughter. This thing should be tested out, to find out whether 
or not the Coast Guard or any other arm of the prohibition 
agency has more power than the Constitution has given any 
other officials. If you are going to respect the Constitution, 
then respect all of it, respect that part of it that gives a man 
charged with crime a chance to defend himself in court before 
a jury of his peers. He should not be shot down on sight. They 
do not shoot a Congressman on sight when he is caught with the 
goods, but they arrest him like a gentleman. Why not give the 
poor fellow who is trying to make a living out of this a chance? 
But the important thing now, the very important thing now, is 
this, that we haye appointed a commission to look into this 
question. The country is expecting the Wickersham commis- 
sion to go into this prohibition question and the country ex- 
pected when we started it on its way that the country would 
hear things and would know things, would find out the vitals of 
our prohibition enforcement. 

Instead of that, this commission, headed by a very adroit 
lawyer, has held star-chamber proceedings. I say to this com- 
mission, the creature of the Republican administration, open 
up the doors, let the press in, let the public in, let us have a 
judicial determination from you as to whether or not this law is 
workable. And if the commission does not do that, then the 
entire Congress should rebuke it, because it will have proved 
itself useless. I think it should never have been created in the 
first place. I have never had any faith in these commissions, 
anyway. I never saw a committee yet appointed by the House, 
eyen when I served on it, or when appointed by the President, 
that was not put out as a whitewash proposition to cover some- 
thing. But let us have the facts. Let us stop this special 
pleading on both sides. Here is a commission with a lot of 
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money. Let us get the facts: Mr. Wickersham and his com- 
mission are in a position to give the public the facts, and I think 
the President of the United States should insist that they open 
up the doors. I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the bill under considera- 
tion provides for a total appropriation of over $400,000,000. A 
part of that, a very small part of it, is for nonmilitary activi- 
ties. The report of the committee accompanying the bill totals 
military activities recommenced in the bill in the amount of 
$337,058,194. And it totals nonmilitary activities in the amount 
of $117,173,192, While the separation or classification between 
military and nonmilitary activities is technically correct and 
easily recognizable by persons who have had experience with a 
War Department appropriation bill or are familiar with the 
yarious activities of the War Department, the classification is 
not altogether clear to the public. Certain items are entirely 
and purely nonmilitary and properly classified as such. In 
this category belong such items as the $55,000,000 for rivers 
and harbors; improvements, Washington-Alaska cable mainte- 
nance, $306,000; construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, 
and trails in Alaska, $800,000; Muscle Shoals, $260,000; flocd 
control, $36,400,000; and Pamana Canal, $11,653,140. On these 
items there can be no question, and they should be properly sep- 
arated from military activities in order to convey no wrong 
impression as to the amount of money spent by the Government 
for military activities. There are other items, however, which 
can not be properly separated from the cost of the Military 
Establishment. While they may not be spent directly for the 
current maintenance of the Army, they form part of the Army 
and are the result of military activities or expected military 
activities. è 

The following items, I believe, should be classified with mili- 
tary activities and charged to the account of military activities 
in order to present a true picture of the actual amount spent. 
For instance: Annuities in finance department, $28,500; na- 
tional cemeteries, $1,129,038. I- would even include the item 
for national military parks, for, after all, they are the result 
of war, which amounts to $1,432,932; artificial limbs, appliances 
for disabled soldiers, and trusses for disabled soldiers, total, 
$42,900; soldiers’ homes surely should be classified with mili- 
tary activities, which constitutes an item of $11,235,220, in the 
present bill, but now separated from military activities and added 
to the nonmilitary activities. This will bring a total of actual 
military activities way above the $337,058,194 admitted by the 
committee in their report. The President of the United States 
called the attention to Congress, in his message, delivered at 
the opening of the second session of the Seventy-first Congress, 
to the enormously increasing appropriations for military activi- 
ties. To be more specific, the President said: 


We can well be deeply concerned, however, at the growing expense, 
From a total expenditure for national defense purposes in 1914 of 
$267,000,000, it naturally rose with the Great War, but receded again 
to $612,000,000 in 1924, when again it began to rise until during the 
current fiscal year the expenditures will reach to over $780,000,000, 
excluding all civilian services of those departments. Programs now 
authorized will carry it to still larger figures in future years. While 
the remuneration paid te our soldiers and sailors is justly at a higher 
rate than that of any other country in the world, and while the cost 
of subsistence is higher, yet the total of our expenditures is in excess 
of those of the most highly militarized nations of the world. 


The President then referred to the increasing cost of naval 
armaments, and again referring to the Army said: 


After 1914 the various Army contingents necessarily expanded to 
the end of the Great War and then receded to the low point in 1924, 
when expansion again began. In 1914 the officers and men in our 
regular forces, both Army and Navy, were about 164,000, in 1924 
there were about 256,000, and in 1929 there were about 250,000, Our 
citizens’ army, bowever, including the National Guard and other forms 
of reserves, increase these totals up to about 299,000 in 1914, about 
672,000 in 1924, and about 728,000 in 1929. 


The War Department, the Budget, and the Committee on 
Appropriations apparently have not heeded the President's 
recommendation. The Committee on Appropriations increased 
the Army appropriations this year by slightly over $6,000,000, 
and while the report would indicate an increase of only a few 
hundred thousand dollars in the grand total, there is a decrease 
of over $5,000,000 in the nonmilitary activities, thereby reflect- ` 
ing an increase of over $6,000,000 in the military activities. 

When the President in his message called attention to the 
enormous appropriations for military purposes, for past wars, 
present defense, and preparations for future wars, he naturally 
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had in mind the commitments of the United States Government 
for the next few years, including farm relief, flood relief, and 
new functions that now devolve upon the Federal Government, 
and the only place, the only hope of effecting economies is in 
our military appropriations, for the simple reason that some 
seventy-odd per cent of our total Federal appropriations go for 
past wars, present defense, and preparations for future wars, 
Of course, that includes the Navy and the Veterans’ Bureau; 
that includes Civil War pensions and Spanish War pensions, 
the national debt, and interest on the national debt, but all the 
result of past wars, present defense, and future preparations. 
The President of the United States called attention to and 
made a comparison of the size of our Military Establishment 
with those of foreign countries, and here we are assuming— 
and properly so—leadership in the world movement for per- 
manent peace and for real, substantial disarmament, leading 
the world in our annual appropriations for the Army and Navy! 

Now, the President calls attention—also very properly—to 
the fact that as to the present strength of the Army, it was 
not only the actual Regular Army, but in addition to that the 
National Guard and the reserve, and he brought the amount up 
to 728,000 men in 1929. It is interesting to make a comparison 
of the strength of the armies of foreign countries with ours. 
Now we have 118,000 men in the Regular Army and 12,000 
officers. I think I am right about that. And we have a Na- 
tional Guard and the citizens’ military training camp, and we 
have the reserves. I believe the President must include the 
Navy when he brings the total number up to 728,000 men. 
Surely he must include the Navy in that. 

France at the present time has 665,850 men in her regular 
army. 

Mr. COLLINS. We have 130,000 men in our Regular Army. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; I so stated; I said 118,000 men and 
12,000 officers. France has an organized reserve of 5,000,000 
plus. Germany, which country is recuperating faster than 
any other country in Europe since the World War, has 
now an army of only 100,500 men; no reserves. The British 
Empire, including the Commonwealth but not the colonies, has 
394,519 men, with a reserve of 572,829. I think perhaps this 
reserve can be compared with that called the reserve in this 
country. Italy has an army of 353,120 men, with a reserve of 
2,925,240 men. Japan has a standing army of over 210,000, with 
a reserve of 1,113,000; while Russia has 715,000 men, but that 
includes the navy and that also includes her constabulary. 
She has now 15,000 of the constabulary on the Manchurian 
border. Russia has a reserve of 5,000,000 men. 

Now, the question of these reserves must be distinguished 
from the reserves that we have in this country. In talking of 
the reserve it is well to bear in mind that in most of these 
countries military service is universal and compulsory and all 
military forces are exclusively national, corresponding to our 
own Regular Army and organized reserves, and differing in 
this respect from our National Guard, except when it is called 
into the Federal service. 

Their military systems, while differing in details, are alike 
in their general characteristics. All males on reaching a speci- 
fied age, approximately that of majority, become liable for mili- 
tary service. From this group there is selected annually the 
quota for training and active service with the colors. The 
period of this service differs with the arms and with the coun- 
tries, and is now a minimum in France of one year. Upon com- 
pletion of this first period the quota passes to successive cate- 
gories of reserves, in each of which its members remain for a 
specified number of years until an age is reached when military 
liability terminates. 

During continuance in the reserves there are successive 
periods of recall to active service for training. 

These categories of reserves constitute the “organized re- 
serves” of the countries in question and represent the trained 
and normally inactive forces which upon mobilization for war 
or emergency are recalled to active service and with the regular 
or standing forces make up the war-time armies. 

In the application of this system the strength of organized 
reserve forces builds up rapidly. It is evident that it will 
depend upon as primary factors the number in each annual 
quota incorporated and the number of years of continuing lia- 
bility for service on the credit side, and on the debit side losses 
suffered by ordinary mortality and in war. Taking France for 
illustrative purposes, liability for service continues for 28 years, 
and the quotas incorporated annually from 1901 to 1928 vary 
from a maximum of 326,793 in 1905 to a minimum of 229,000 
in 1919, the year immediately following the World War, From 
the grand total remaining for this period after losses there are 
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provided the active forces and three categories of Organized 
Reserves, 

The relatively lower figures from those of France of the 
strengths of the organized reserves of Italy and Japan are 
accounted for by differences in their periods of military liability 
and in the strength of the annual quotas incorporated. 

This information was given to me by the War Department 
and I am indebted to the Secretary of War for his kindness in 
2 the figures compiled and obtaining the information 
‘or me. 

Now the military budget of France is about $242,000,000, of 
which $70,786,110 is for the air service. I point out the ap- 
propriation for the air service because I shall have something to 
say about that in the reading of the bill under the 5-minute 
rule. Germany's military budget is annually about $118,266,- 
220, with no air service, although she has an army one-fifth of 
the size of France. The cost of the army to Great Britain, 
excluding the colonies, is $639,000,000 annually and $93,000,- 
000 for air service. The military budget for Italy is about 
$179,000,000, and $4,000,000 plus for the air service. Japan's 
budget calis for $106,000,000, which includes her air service; and 
Russia, including her navyy—because available figures include 
both branches—has an army-navy budget of $504,000,000. 

Now, I think that is high. I believe that the discrepancy 
comes in on account of the rate of exchange which the depart- 
ment uses in figuring the annual cost of Russia. I can not ac- 
count for it in any other way. Some of these items must, of 
course, be explained. I will put all that in the RECORD. 

Now, as the President points out in his message, the cost of 
the Army and the Navy of the United States is naturally high 
because of the rates of pay we must allow. In quoting rates of 
pay of foreign countries I want to make that clear, not with the 
intent and purpose of indicating that our officers are underpaid 
or overpaid; in fact, I think the time is not distant when the 
Committee on Military Affairs will come in with a bill creating 
a new pay bill for the Army and Navy. 

In France the pay of a major general is $3,600 to $4,000. In 
Germany the pay is $3,808. In Great Britain it is from $9,316 
to $10,149. In Italy it is $2,425. In Japan it is $2,983. In 
Russia it is $1,358 a year. 

A colonel in France receives $2,000; in Germany, $2,998; in 
Great Britain, $5,635 to $5,873; in Italy, $1,573 to $1,662; in 
Japan, $2,483; and in Russia, $1,112. 

In the British Army the pay of a captain is $3,167 to $3,297. 
In France a captain gets from $918 to $1,186. In Germany it is 
$1,636. A captain in the Italian Army draws but $952 to $1,062 
a year, and in Japan, $1,104. In Russia the captain’s pay is 
only $667 a year. 

A major general in the United States Army has a basic pay of 
$8,000. Then he has his “ fogies,” or additional pay for addi- 
tional periods of service. A colonel in the United States Army 
has a $4,000 basic pay. 

Mr. TABER. That does not include subsistence and rental? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He gets no subsistence, 

Mr. TABER. A colonel? 

Pei LAGUARDIA. He gets rent and fuel, but he does not get 

Mr. 
ance. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


TABER. Surely he does. He gets his subsistence allow- 


LAGUARDIA. They did not get it during the war. 
TABER. They do now. 
LaGUARDIA. Since when? 

Mr. TABER. Since the 1922 pay bill, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All right. I will check that up. A first 
lieutenant in France gets $682 to $880; Germany, $571 to $991; 
in Russia, $556; Great Britain, $2,342 to $2,698; in Italy, 8747 
to $857; and in Japan, $743. Take a private. A private in 
France gets from $58 to $276 a year; in Germany from $247 to 
$428 a year; in Great Britain, from $180 to $224 a year; in Italy, 
from $8 to $9 a year; in Japan, from $27 to $32 a year; and in 
Russia, $9 a year. That accounts for the difference in the cost 
of the maintenance of the armies, taking into consideration the 
different sizes of the armies. I will put in the Recor» tables so 
that these comparative rates of pay may be seen at a glance. 

It will be suggested, where can the economies be brought 
about? We all agree we must pay our soldiers properly and we 
have to pay our officers properly so that they can live up to 
standard of living they are expected to. That brings us down 


to the question of the military policy of this country, and it 
may take some time before it is changed. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to the con- 
stantly increasing cost in every branch of the service and par- 
ticularly in what we refer to popularly as our “ citizen army.” 
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I know it is a pretty dangerous thing to talk about that, because 
the boys at home are very much interested, but I remember the 
time and I believe there are many “guardsmen” in the House 
who served in the National Guard of their State who remember 
the time when the members of the guard attended their drills 
without being paid for doing so, and yet we have the cost of the 
National Guard to the Federal Government amounting to over 
$27,000,000. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman does not blame that on this 
bil? That is provided for by law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I am not blaming the committee. 
I am talking to Congress. I do not blame the Committee on 
Appropriations in the matter. As the gentleman says, the 
present law compels these large appropriations. 

Mr. TABER. Would the gentleman like to know the pay of 
& colonel? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. TABER. The maximum pay of a colonel with 30 years’ 
service, including rental allowance and subsistence allowance, 
is $7,878, and the minimum $7,179. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How much is it without rental and sub- 
sistence? 

Mr. TABER. Without rental and subsistence it would be 


$6,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How much is it for subsistence? 

Mr. TABER. The amount of the subsistence allowance is 
dependent upon whether he is with or without dependents; it 
is $438 with dependents and $219 without; the rental allow- 
ance wtth dependents is $1,440, and without $960. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. His base pay is, as I stated, $4,000. Now 
let us get back to this cost of over $27,000,000. The total cost 
of the National Guard to the Federal Government is $32,619,798. 
The amount paid for armory drills—which is something new 
in our national-guard policy and should never have been writ- 
ten into the law—is a little over $11,000,000; to be exact it is 
$11,541,168—which is $240,000 a drill, as the learned chairman 
of the subcommittee suggests. When I say “something new,” 
of course I refer to the provisions of the national defense act. 

Mr. COLLINS. With reference to the National Guard, the 
States contribute a little over $14,000,000 in addition. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly—in addition to the amount appro- 
priated in this bill. The original American system of the 
National Guard did not call for drill pay, and I refuse to admit 
that our National Guard would go out of existence if we cut 
out this entire item. There is an item of $9,485,875 for the 
expense of camps of instruction. I suppose that has reference 
to the annual 2-week camping period. That might be cut in 
half. Then you have your reserve camps. In the officers’ 
reserve camps you will find a lot of old fellows. I am told 
there are more lieutenant colonels going there than second 
lieutenants, and they are paid the full pay and allowances for 
the two weeks they spend at these training camps, and unless 
we have a war immediately for them they will be superannu- 
ated in a few years and absolutely no good to us. 

Now, what happened? I think that when the national defense 
act was rewritten the Army included this in the general scheme, 
saying: 

Heretofore we have played this game alone. It is pretty hard for us 
to get Congress, so we will take in the National Guard and everybody 
else, and the boys will have to go along. 


I admit it is not the popular thing to take the floor and advo- 
cate reducing this bill by $32,000,000. I believe it can be done 
without impairing the national defense one bit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

* Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, we can not strike these items 
out at this time, because there is a commitment, and under the 
law we must provide the money; but I appeal to the regulars on 
this side of the House who want to support the President—and 
I do in this respect—where he points out that the United States 
Government is committed to so many utilitarian purposes now 
that the cost of Government is going to increase constantly and 
that the only place where we can economize is in the huge appro- 
priations of the Army and Navy and that we should face this 
question courageously, rewrite the national defense act, go back 
to the old American system of the National Guard, and discour- 
age these two weeks’ outings on full pay and allowance for a lot 
of superannuated fellows. If we are going to have reserve 
officers’ camps, then get second lieutenants there and train them 
so we will have the benefit of their potential service for the next 
20 years. [Applause.] 

The following are the tables to which I have referred and 
which I am sure Members will find useful and interesting; 
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TABLE 1.—The strength o, egular army and reserve in 
3 countries Torosa 


[Figures as of June 30, 1929] 
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Includes all the commonwealths but does not include the colonies 
as accurate figures are not available. 

Includes the Carabinieri which are under the War Department. 

mae 14.308 of the Fascist militia who are on permanent active 


3 figures may increase this by about 300,000. 


TABLE 2.—WMilitary budgets for various countries, 
Accurate figures for fiscal year 1930 are not availad: 
ropriations vary little from year to year 


year 1929— 
j however, these 


fr These 8 have reset alr corps. Appropristions for same are included 
of com 

udes — | in aid made by other commonwealths for support of Royal 
3 and Air Force. Does not include appropriations made by commonwealths and 
colonies for support of native forces maintained therein analogous to ap eee 
made by the several States composing the United States for support of Yational 
Guard. Accurate figures for appropriations made by the commonwealths and 

this purpose are not available. 

1 Includes appropriations made under Ministry of Colonies for support of Colonial 
Army, and under various ministries for support of Fascist Militia, analogous to 
Federal kral appropriations by the United States for support of the National Guard, ete. 

tures come under other commissaries, but are so well 
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; 2) maintenance of certain terri- 

officers’ rental 
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pay, 
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TABLE 3.—Strength of the different arms in various countries—The 


difference between the figures shown below and those in Table 1 
represents the noncombatant branches 
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TABLE 4.—Yearly rates of certain pieces in the armies of 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to take up a human problem with this commit- 
tee that has been the subject of discussion in the many years 
I have been in Congress, but not fully discussed, because it 
seems to be the custom of the Committee on Immigration to 
bring up a few bills almost at the end of a session of Congress 
under suspension of the rules. Half of the time most of the 
Members are not fully acquainted with the situation, because 
sufficient opportunity is not offered. 

Oh, I have heard talk here about lots of things that really 
are of little concern and how we often brush by this human 
problem of immigration. I venture to say, my dear colleagues, 
that if this subject was properly understood by the House that 
all this continuous clamor for relief would not be brought up. 

I desire to discuss at this time a number of bills introduced 
by me as amendments to the existing immigration laws. I 
want to preface my remarks with the statement that I am not 
intending at this time to urge any legislation which would 
radically amend or seriously affect the policy which Congress 
has now permanently laid down and which the President accepts 
as the basis of our future immigration policy, to wit, the quota 
law. 

By this time I believe it has become almost an absolute 
dogma of belief in quota restrictions, as a permanent immigra- 
tion policy for the United States, and no matter what arguments 
might be raised against it they will only fall on deaf ears and 
can not now be seriously urged against this policy. 

While permitting the quotas either in the form in which 
Congress has heretofore established them or under the new 
national-origins policy, which has been written into the law of 
the land, there are many reasons why the existing immigration 
laws should be amended, with the view solely of relieving the 
hardships imposed on our people because of their existence and 
because it will be inhuman to continue the law in the form in 
which it has been permitted to be enacted into our statutes. 

The Commissioner General of Immigration in his report for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1929, has made certain recom- 
mendations which agree in many particulars with the bills 
which I have introduced and which I am now urging Congress 
to pass. 

I am advising this Congress in the early part of the session 
so that my colleagues can not come in at the last days and 
say they did not have an opportunity to pass upon these ques- 
tions. I say that the committee is ready to work now and 
adjust differences that haye been existing, solely in the interest 
of the people of the country, and I again tell you that any bill 
I have filed is practically carrying out the spirit of the Presi- 
dent’s message and is practically carrying out the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor under this administration. 

I have introduced a total of five immigration bills, and shall 
discuss them now in the order in which those bills were in- 
troduced. 

H. R. 5646 

H. R. 5646 provides that an immigrant who is the father or 
mother of a citizen of the United States, as well as the husband 
of a citizen of the United States, be admitted to this country 
outside the quota. 

This bill is in accordance with the recommendation made 
by the Commissioner General of Immigration, appearing on 
page 30 of his report, and being the seventh recommendation 
in the annual report, and I shall read from this report at 
length: 

Seventh. That a nonquota status in the issuance of immigration visas 
be authorized in favor of the dependent parents over 60 years of age 
of citizens of the United States. The number who would benefit by this 
modification of existing law is not large, and considerations of humanity 
fully support the recommendation. The Congress has extended a non- 
quota status to the husbands of American citizens, but with the pro- 
viso that marriage shall have occurred prior to June 1, 1928. No such 
limitation, however, is imposed in the granting of a nonquota status 
to alien wives of American citizens. Legislation is strongly recom- 
mended which will place American citizen wives and American citizen 
husbands on an absolute equality in the issuance of nonquota visas. 


Now, what does this mean? It simply means, gentlemen of 
the committee, that if you have a mother on the other side of 
the water, you are unable to bring her or your father into this 
country because under the act of 1924 all she would be entitled 
to is a preference, 

It may be well and good if your mother happened to be born 
in Great Britain where the quota is large, but if she happens 
to have been born in any part of Europe, outside of Great 
i 5 5 it would take between 1 and 20 years before your 
mother could come here and be with you. I say the law is 
I say the law should be modified and that 


absolutely unjust. 
LXXII——81 
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the parents of an American citizen should be permitted to come 


to their child no matter when they were sent for. I say it is 
inhuman to keep the mother and father away from the son. 
The Commissioner of Immigration absolutely agrees with this 
proposition. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will yield, it ought to 
be pointed out that the parents of these citizens are of such 
an age that they can not compete in the labor market. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. There is no question about that. We 
have discussed that time and time again, but as I have said, 
the Committee on Immigration in the last four or five years has 
not had a complete day or two days to discuss the problem 
fully. It seems that through some influence or other this kind 
of legislation is brought up at the last moment and therefore 
the very things we have been trying to correct have not been 
cured. 

I have had many Members of this House come to me and ask, 
“ Why can not my constituent bring in his father and mother?” 
Under the act of 1924 you can not do that. You must wait until 
they can come in under a preference, and the preference must 
come within the quota, and I say to you now it would be a 
great tribute to the American citizen that the Congress of the 
United States should say to him, Lou bring in your father 
and mother if you are able to take care of them.” 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio, Will the gentleman yield? 

. Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Would the fact that they have passed 
the age when they could compete with labor in this country 
be a good, sound reason why the mother or the father should 
come into this country? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Well, my own opinion is that there should 
be no restrictions against a father or mother of an American 
citizen provided the old people are physically fit to come here 
and are free of any contagious disease. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The probabilities are they would be 
dependent upon somebody when they came here. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. They would be dependent upon their child. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Suppose there was only one son here. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If the son is ready to prove to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioner of Immigration that he is ready, 
able, and willing to provide for his father and mother, I do not 
see any reason why the old people should not be permitted to 
come here. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. But that does not necessarily mean 
that that son would provide for them. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. We can not anticipate too many con- 
tingencies. The Commissioner General of Immigration under 
the present administration agrees withsthis bill except that he 
fixes the age limit of the parent at 60 years of age. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. In this way the gentleman would provide for 
quite a large increase or a large potential increase of immi- 
gration coming into this country, would he not? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No. 

Mr. SLOAN. Would the gentleman reduce the general quota 
of a nation by the number that might come in under this 
special provision? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, What I would do is to completely exempt 
the father and the mother of an American citizen. They are 
practically all alone in the world, but have a son in this coun- 
try, and this son is in a position to take care of them, and I 
would completely exempt them from the quota without attach- 
ing any strings to it whatever. That is my position. 

Mr. SLOAN. The effect of it all would be to increase immi- 
gration into this country? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. It would not increase it very much. 

Mr. SLOAN. It would increase it. 

Mr. DICKSTHIN. It would naturally have to increase it. If 
you bring in 1 outside of the quota, you increase it 1. If you 
bring in 2, you increase it 2, or if you bring in 5 you would 
increase it that much; but, surely, we can absorb a few hundred 
in this country in order to relieve a condition that is so trying. 

In further answer to the gentleman’s question, I know of a 
number of cases where the sons are in an excellent financial 
position and have contributed much to this country, have done 
everything any American would be expected to do both in war 
and in peace, and who have parents in Europe, but by the time 
their number would be reached, both of them, in all probability, 
would be dead. Now, he had not seen them for a number of 
years and could not go there because his business would not 
permit it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it not the policy of this Government that we 
should have a moderate reduction of immigration rather than a 
moderate increase? ’ 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. My impression is that the people who are 
opposed to this law do not understand the law fully. I agree 
with the gentleman—I am not for an open door. I want to 
keep down immigration as much as I can, but I say as to this 
humane proposition that the least we can do is to cement home 
ties. I think it would be the greatest Christmas and New Year's 
present you could give to the American citizen by permitting 
him to bring in his father and mother in exemption of quota. 

I am willing to establish any rules or regulations of law and 
put them into effect preventing the old people from work, if 
that is what you are in favor of, but you could not contend that 
they would come here and compete with the Federation of 
Labor in any industry. 

Now, you have another situation which I want Congress to 
remedy. And when the matter is called to your attention by 
your constituents I want you to know what you voted for. 

Under the present law the American girl who marries a for- 
eigner can not have her husband with her. In other words, 
this Congress has given the right of suffrage to women in this 
great country. They talk about giving them their rights; we 
have only fooled them when we told them that they have equal 
rights of suffrage with the men. We fool them, because under 
the act of 1924 a man can bring his wife into the country in 
exemption of the quota immediately. If the wife should hap- 
pen to marry a man that comes from Egypt, it would take 
about 20 years or more before he could join his wife. You 
are giving the privilege to the men but no privilege to the 
women: If the American girl—and there are a number of cases 
to-day—has married a foreign husband and wants to bring him 
here, all she gets is a preference. If the husband happens to 
be born in England, he can come here in a year, but from other 
places it ranges from 5 and 10 years or more. 

These things we want to correct and we want a proper 
immigration policy, and when you do it you are giving the 
American women the same rights that you are giving the 
American man. 

The House will observe that by a passage of this bill effect 
will be given to the commissioner general's recommendation, 
and it is clearly our duty to relieve the hardship now imposed 
by law on a parent of an American child who can not come 
into this country to join him or on a husband, and particularly 
on a husband of an American citizen, who is separated from 
his wife because of the harshness of the law which makes 
him merely a preferred immigrant instead of giving him a non- 
quota status. 

H. R. 6852 

House bill 6852 is another act carrying into effect a recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner General of Immigration. The 
object of this act is to provide that an alien in this country 
prior to July 1, 1924, shall be eligible to be registered for per- 
manent residence, changing the date from June 3, 1921, which is 
the date specified in the present act to the first-named date. 
This recommendation appears in the report of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, on pages 30 and 31 of the 
annual report, and being the twelfth recommendation, reading 
as follows: 

Twelfth. That the act approved March 2, 1929, entitled “An act to 
supplement the naturalization laws, and for other purposes,” be amended 
so as to provide that the registry of aliens as therein provided may be 
made as to those aliens who entered the United States prior to July 
1, 1924, instead of prior to June 3, 1921, the date specified in the 
present act. 


It is clear that this act will merely correct a mistake there- 
tofore made by this House in limiting the registration period to 
aliens in this country prior to June 3, 1921. 

It is five years now since July 1, 1924, The aliens in this 
country prior to that day can not be deported, and no reason 
exists why their admission should not be made legal and 
permanent, after proper registration in a manner provided 
by law. 

Now, gentlemen, you ought to know something about the 
history of immigration. I do not propose to discuss a subject 
before this House unless I know what I am talking about. 
You had no quota law until 1921. Any man, woman, or child, 
physically fit, could come into the country. In 1921, because of 
the war and the fear that millions would come in here, we 
heard a number of times Chairman JoHNson talking about mil- 
lions that would come into this country, but we have not the 
figures or statistics to prove it. There is no merit in that— 
millions did not want to come here. 

I agree that we should keep them out if they do want to 
come in excessive numbers ard more than we can absorb. In 
1921 we had the first quota law, which was a temporary meas- 
ure, and we have allowed people to come here from every part 
of the world, by providing that 3 per cent of any nationality as 
determined by the census of 1910 be permitted to enter this 
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country, and about 450,000 people every year entered from 
Europe. In 1922 we extended the law, and in 1924 we passed a 
permanent policy of immigration. 

Now, bear in mind that prior to 1924, or between 1921 and 
1924, there were a number of people that came to this country 
and their names were not recorded at the port of entry. 
Whether they came by way of Canada or Mexico does not mat- 
ter, but they came into this country. Under the law you can 
not put them out after five years, but nevertheless they are men 
and women without a country. They have married American 
citizens and raised American families. 

They can not go back to their place of birth. They can not 
become citizens of the United States, because we can not find a 
certificate of entry in any of our ports. This Congress passed a 
bill legalizing people illegally here prior to June 3, 1921. It 
was my plea to this Congress for the past three or four years 
that the proper basis of legalization should be fixed as 1924, 
because it was at that time that we adopted our permanent 
policy. Quite a number of people entered this country way 
back in 1921. My bill, H. R. 6852, carrying into effect the rec- 
ommendation of the Commissioner General of Immigration. 
The object of this act is to provide that an alien in this country 
prior to July 1, 1924, shall be eligible to be registered for per- 
manent residence, changing the date from June 8, 1921, which 
is the date specified in the present act, to the first-named date. 
This recommendation appears in the report of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration on pages 30 and 31 of the annual re- 
ports, being the twelfth recommendation, and I want to read 
that recommendation to you. It is that the act, approved March 
2, 1929, entitled “An act to supplement the naturalization laws 
and for other purposes,” be amended so as to provide that the 
registration of aliens as herein provided may be made to apply 
to those aliens who entered the United States prior to July 1, 
1924, instead of prior to June 3, 1921, the date specified in the 
present act. It is clear that this act would merely correct a 
mistake heretofore made by this House in limiting the registra- 
tion period to aliens in this country prior to June 3, 1921. 

It is five years now since July 1, 1924. The alien in this 
country prior to that date can not be deported, and no reason 
exists why their admission should not be made legal and per- 
manent after a proper registration in a manner provided by 
law. In other words, if a man can not find his record of entry, 
you have passed an act here in the last Congress authorizing 
a registration up until 1921, on June 3. The proper date 
should be July 1, 1924, because that was your date fixing the 
permanent policy of the immigration law, because at no time 
until then did we have a permanent policy of immigration law. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Has the Commissioner General of Immigration 
made any recommendation about this? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. He did recommend that. It stands to 
reason that you can not put a man out. The statute of limi- 
tations is there. The man is here and has been for more than 
five years, and you can not put him out. A number of fine 
people have raised families and have homes here, but they are 
men without a country. They are not citizens of the United 
States, and yet they contribute much to our prosperity. They 
are not citizens of the countries of their birth, because they have 
abandoned that country and do not want any part in it. We 
can not put them out, because the statute of limitations has 
expired. Yet they are without a country, practically, and we 
do not give them opportunity to register, and they are not part 
and parcel of us. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr, CRISP. Has the committee given any consideration to 
the gentleman's bill? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No. This bill has been in the Congress 
for a number of years. The committee waits until about the 
last month of the Congress and then reports out something that 
does not affect the situation at all. They get a rule, and there is 
no debate. I do not remember a time when the Committee on 
Immigration took any day to discuss this problem. 

Mr. CRISP. I am interested in the gentleman’s statement 
that the statute of limitations applies and that these people can 
not be deported. I am impressed with the gentleman's remarks 
and desire to know if the committee has given any consideration 
to the matter. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The committee has had it before it lots of 
times. I do not know when there has been shown to me or 
anybody else any good, honest reason why we should not take 
law-abiding men or women who have not been convicted of any 
crime and say to them, “ You are here; we can not put you out; 
and we will let you become citizens of the United States, pro- 
yided you believe in our form of Government and are morally 
and physically fit.” We can not put them out, and why not give 
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them that opportunity? That is the opportunity that I have 
been appealing to this Congress to give year in and year out, 
and Secretary Davis and the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion strongly recommend it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did any people come in between 1921 and 
1924 through ports of entry who are unable to establish their 
entry? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. Let us say that a man came in from 
Canada. He came here with the sole purpose and intention of 
remaining here permanently, but his record can not be found. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why not? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Because either we did not have a sufficient 
force there to check on these entries or there was a mistake 
in the record. The slightest mistake would deprive the man 
of his certificate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Or else he was smuggled in? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. As a matter of fact, I can not say that. 
I mean where a man can only show that he entered this country, 
but not with the sole purpose of evading the immigration offi- 
cials. I do not mean the ordinary smuggler; I am not here to 
talk for those people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I am trying to get at is, between 1921 
and 1924, how could anyone come in legally and not be able to 
establish that fact through Government record? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If the gentleman will remember, when we 
opened up our so-called quota law in 1921 and the quota was 
based on 3 per cent of 1910, every ship company would race into 
port, one trying to beat out the other, and there were a number 
of cases where the hardships would be too great to send them 
back. In other words, there were more people coming in at 
that time than the quota permitted, and they were permitted to 
go out on their own probation. In a number of cases they did 
not pay a head tax, with no intent to evade the law. That au- 
tomatically excluded them from legal admission. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly there was a record kept of who 
they were. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes; but the department does not give 
them a legal entry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They could prove the fact that they came 
in through a certain port. I understood the gentleman was 
talking about people who could make no proof as to the place 
of their entry. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am talking about those who came in from 
June 30, 1921, to June 30, 1924. The fact remains that you can 
not put those people out of the country. They are here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If they came in through violation of the law 
or in some way other than through a regular port of entry there 
is a cloud upon their entry into the United States. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Would it not be better to put the power 
in the hands of the Secretary of Labor to ascertain their 
rights? I do not know what examination the Secretary of 
Labor would make; I do not know what kind of examination it 
would be that would determine their character and the way they 
got in here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The fact that they are here without a record 
is not chargeable to the authorities of the United States. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh, there are quite a number of cases 
where people are assured that they legally entered the country 
and yet you can not find any record in the port of entry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Between 1921 and 1924? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. It is in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Labor to permit or to deny the entry. Where a man 
is here in good faith why not let him stay in and feel that he is 
a part of us and let him understand that he must pay taxes as 
we all do and carry the burden of responsibility? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Chairman, 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I have also introduced a bill which I have 
urged in prior years, being now known as H. R. 5645. Under 
this bill an immigrant who has obtained a proper American 
visa prior to July 1, 1924, and who has paid the regular fee there- 
for and shall have otherwise qualified be admissible into this 
country without the quota. 

The number of aliens involved under this bill is not large. 
In fact, it amounts to a yery small number, 

No reason exists why these men should have paid a visa fee 
and who have done everything in their power to qualify them- 
selves for admission to the United States, should be barred from 
‘this country only because we have seen fit to amend our immi- 
gration laws without taking care of the situation, 
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I therefore urge upon the House to give this bill its approval 
and relieve the hardships under which those who have attempted 
to enter this country prior to July 1, 1924, have been debarred 
therefrom through our new legislation. 

H. R. 5648 

I have introduced another bill which I wish shall be given 
proper attention by this House, and that is the bill known as H. R. 
5648, under which bill I have provided for a so-called “family 
quota.” This family quota is to be a single quota issued to an 
applicant, his wife or husband and children under the age of 21, 

A quota number issued to such a family shall be sufficient to 
enable the members of the family covered thereby coming to this 
country thereafter, provided the other members of the family 
enter this country within one year from the date of the issu- 
ance of such a quota number. Such a quota number will pre- 
vent families from separating and will lay down a new policy 
for this country in the administration of its immigration laws, 
to the effect that where a person has once been lawfully ad- 
mitted into the United States, he can properly bring his family in, 

It will make it unnecessary for any such person to claim 
preference under the existing laws or to subject him to the 
tedious routine of filing many unnecessary papers with our immi- 
gration officials or our consuls for the purpose of bringing the 
family together. 

I believe that this House should give this matter its full and 
undivided attention, and I am urging the committee to which 
this bill was referred, to give it a thorough study. I believe that 
this bill will result in a more thoroughgoing administration of 
our immigration laws and will help immigrants lawfully ad- 
mitted to this country to determine at once whether or not they 
intend to stay here with their families and become Americans 
or whether they would rather return abroad. 

The House will observe that this family quota only applies 
to men and women who desire to make this country their perma- 
nent home. If they find that they want to go back to their 
native countries, any quota number theretofore issued auto- 
matically debars the family of such an alien. 

We want citizenship based on home ties and if the alien will 
have his family in this country, he will surely have more of a 
stimulus to work for its welfare and contribute to its upbuilding. 

I urge upon the Congress a thorough study of this bill, as 
well as the other bills which I have outlined, and I hope that 
when the purport of the measures introduced by me will become 
generally known and its merits thoroughly examined, the House 
will agree with me that the bills introduced by me will bring 
about a fairer, more humane, and more intelligent administra- 
tion of our immigration laws and will relieve a great deal of 
hardship under which our aliens now suffer and permit the 
uniting of aliens’ families wherever lawfully admitted to work 
for the welfare of their adopted country in a spirit of love for 
our institutions. 

H. R. 7703 

I have also introduced a bill known as H. R. 7703, which deals 
with another important aspect of the immigration law. 

It often happens that a person admitted to this country as a 
visitor or as a consular officer or as a member of a diplomatic 
corps of some other nation marries an American citizen and 
thereby becomes eligible for admission to this country, either as 
a nonquota or as a preferred immigrant. In all such cases it 
is necessary that such an alien leave this country, be readmitted, 
to wit, from abroad. 

No valid reason exists why this should be necessary and why 
an alien who is entitled to admission as a nonquota immigrant 
or as a preferred immigrant and who is in this country at the 
present time should have to leave this country to enter it. 

This bill provides that where any person has been admitted to 
this country under section 8 of the immigration act of 1924 and 
has become eligible for admission under some other section of 
the act, he may remain in this country and that the Secretary 
of Labor shall provide a method by which he could obtain the 
necessary visa without application made therefor to an Ameri- 
can consul abroad. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, even in the lit- 
tle, alleged-dry State of Maine drunks and drunken automobile 
drivers have increased in leaps and bounds under the sumptuary 
Federal prohibition laws. The population of Portland, the 
largest city in the State of Maine, according to the 1920 census, 
was 69.272. The Bureau of the Census estimated population for 
this city as of 1928 was 78,600. 

The chief of police of Portland informs me that 1,116 drunks 
were arrested in 1919, and 1,996 in 1928. For the first nine 
months in 1929 there were 1,804. 
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The Department of Agriculture informs me that there were 
53,425 passenger and motor-truck automobiles registered in the 
State of Maine in 1919 and 172,638 in 1928. 

The chief of police of Portland, Me., informs me that only 
2 drunken vehicle drivers were arrested in that city in 1919 
and 59 in 1928. For the first nine months in 1929 there were 55. 

Mr. Chairman, following the applause favoring the dry kill- 
ings yesterday within the shadow of the Nation’s Capital, we 
find, according to a press release to-day, that another Federal 
prohibition agent shot a citizen last night while making a pro- 
hibition raid without a search warrant. 


When ye make many prayers I will not hear; your hands are full of 
blood. Isaiah i, 15. 


Each day’s tragic news indicates more human lives sacrificed 
on the altar of prohibition Baal. This god of the drys must 
have blood. For almost 10 years the crimson tide has flowed 
and the next victim ever waits at the gate of his temple. No 
one innocent or guilty of violating the sacred prohibition laws 
knows whether his bleeding form will be the next to be cast 
upon the reeking altar without warning. It may be some of 
those who yigorously applauded the prohibition killings in the 
House yesterday. 

Yesterday a new verse was added to the prohibition scripture 
by that devoted disciple of Volstead from the State of Maine: 


Red-blooded gobs in the Coast Guard Service take a little drink of 
confiscated liquor on a cold December night for the sake of thy stomach 
and thy knees. 


I sincerely hope that the day is not far off when the disciples 
of Volstead will extend their creed and advocate: 

Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach's sake, 
and thine often infirmities. I Timothy v, 23. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Tison, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7955) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky, by unanimous consent, was granted 

leave of absence indefinitely on account of illness. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday morning next, immediately after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's table, 
the Resident Commissioner from the Philippine Islands [Mr. 
Guevara] be permitted to speak for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Monday, immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal and the disposition of business on the Speak- 
er's table, the Resident Commissioner from the Philippine 
Islands [Mr. Guevara] be permitted to speak for 30 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the Senate of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

F. 15. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 
1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

S. 544. An act authorizing receivers of national banking asso- 
ciations to compromise shareholders’ liability ; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

8. 2086. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Wa- 
bash Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, Mo,; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution for the appointment of a joint 
committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to investi- 
gate the pay and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
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Academy at West Point two citizens of Honduras, namely, 
Vicente Mejia and Antonio Inestroza; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
January 9, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, January 9, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m. to 12 m. and 2 p. m. to 4 p. m.) 
Independent offices appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 


To regulate interstate commerce by motor vehicles operating 
3 carriers of persons on the public highways (H. R. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


246. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting report proposing programs for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, trails, and winter sled 
roads by the Board of Road Commissioners of Alaska, begin- 
ning with the fiscal year 1932, was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to the Committee on the Territories. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 7855. 
A bill for the relief of Carl Stanley Sloan, minor Flathead allot- 
tee; without amendment (Rept. No. 114). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 8283) to change the name 
of the Platt National Park, in the State of Oklahoma, to the 
Platt National Monument, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8284) to abolish the Platt National Park, 
in the State of Oklahoma, and to provide for the disposition of 
the lands therein to the State of Oklahoma for use as a State 
atte ata for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8285) to extend the civil and criminal laws 
of the United States to Indians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 8286) to author- 
ize the issuance of patent for lands containing copper, lead, 
zinc, gold, or silyer, and their associated minerals, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GARBER of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8287) granting 
the consent of Congress to the State Highway Commission of 
Virginia to maintain a bridge already constructed across the 
Shenandoah River in Clarke County, Va., United States Route 
50; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 8288) authorizing the erec- 
tion of a sanitary, fireproof hospital and doctors’ quarters at 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Danville, 
III.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8289) to au- 
thorize the expenditure of $60,000 for the construction of a 
dormitory and equipment at the Fort Sill Indian School, located 
at the Fort Sill School Reservation, in Comanche County, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8290) to au- 
thorize and direct a preliminary examination of the Mohican 
River Ditch from Lake Fork, Ohio, south a distance of 8 miles; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mrs. RUTH PRATT: A bill (H. R. 8291) to amend the 
third proviso of section 202 of the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 8292) to amend the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended, to permit common carriers to 
giye free carriage or reduced rates to State commissions exer- 
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cising jurisdiction over common carriers; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 8293) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to readjust the commissioned personnel of the Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1929”; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 8294) to amend 
the act of Congress approved June 28, 1921 (42 Stat. 67, 68), 
entitled “An act to provide for the acquisition by the United 
States of private rights of fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, 
Territory of Hawaii”; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 8295) to authorize an 
appropriation for the construction of one barracks building, one 
hospital wing, and two sets of quarters for doctors at the 
Western Branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8296) to amend the act of 
May 25, 1926, entitled “An act to adjust water-right charges, to 
grant certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, 
and for other purposes”; te the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 8297) to provide for the com- 
memoration of the Battle of Ringgold, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 8298) to amend sections 476 
and 4984 of the Revised Statutes and section 1 of the trade- 
mark act of February 20, 1905, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 8299) au- 
thorizing the establishment of a national hydraulic laboratory 
in the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce 
and the construction of a building therefor; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 8300) to extend the time for 
the construction of a bridge across the St. Lawrence River at 
or near Morristown, N. T.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 8301) authorizing the 
Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska to bring suit in the United 
States Court of Claims, and conferring jurisdiction upon said 
court to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment upon 
any and all claims which said Indians may have, or claim te 
have, against the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. KORELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 193) te pro- 
vide for the expenses of a delegation of the United States to 
meetings of the Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CABLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 194) authoriz- 
ing the President to call a conference of the governments of the 
world to adopt a convention on the nationality of married 
women embodying the principle that a married woman should 
be given the same right as a man to refain or to change her 
nationality ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 
195) authorizing and requesting the President to invite repre- 
sentatives of the governments of the countries members of the 
Pan American Union to attend an Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry, and providing 
for the expenses of such meeting; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 196) authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President to extend invitations to foreign 
governments to be represented by delegates at the Interna- 
tional Congress for the Blind to be held in the city of New 
York in 1931; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOCH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 197) to authorize 
the purchase of a motor lifeboat, with its equipment and neces- 
sary spare from foreign life-saving services; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 198) to 
provide for the printing, with illustrations, and bound in cloth, 
110,000 copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of the 
Horse; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 18) 
for appointment of a select committee to preserve the Saratoga 
battle field ; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 8302) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Cordes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8303) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda J. Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 8804) for the relief of 
Ida E. Godfrey and others; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 8305) granting a pension to 
Carl Johan Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 8306) granting an increase 


of pension to Mary A. Barker; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8807) granting an increase of pension te 
Laurence Bendixen; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8308) granting a pension to Ruby Favell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 8309) granting a pension to 
Theodosia Kemble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8310) for the relief of Eula K. Lee; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8311) for the relief of Otis Anne Lytle; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8312) granting an increase 
of pension to Marshall E. Hord; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 8313) for the 
relief of Robert Whitley Miller; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COOKE: A bill (H. R. 8314) granting a pension to 
Agnes McMahon ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8315) granting an increase of pension to 
Nellie A. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 8316) for the relief of the 
widow and five minor children of Arturo Guajardo; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 8317) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. MeDonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 8318) for the 
relief of James Bradley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8319) providing for the 
advancement on the retired list of the Army of Robert L. Bul- 
lard, major general, United States Army, retired; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GAVAGAN;: A bill (H. R. 8320) granting a pension 
to Hannah Green; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 8321) granting a pension to 
William H. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARB: A bill (H. R. 8322) for the relief of John M. 
Tatum; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8323) for the relief of Charles M. Ham- 
mond; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 8324) for the relief of John N. 
Brooks; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8325) granting a pension to Clara Belle 
Schaeffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 8326) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary M. Linn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8327) granting an increase of pension to 
Alta Douglass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 8328) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate F. White; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 8329) granting a 
pension to Addison D. Owen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JEFFERS: A bill (H. R. 8330) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Roszell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8331) granting a 
pension to Sadie M. Meik; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8332) for the relief of Charles W. Nobis, 
Robert Bruce Irwin, Ralph Irwin, Vern Shelly, Charles W. 
Chapman, C. H. Jobe, Helen S. Cooper, Lizzie Jameson, Frank 
and Irene Jameson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8833) for the relief of Margaret M. Killeen 
and Sue Killeen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8334) granting a 
pension to Joseph G. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 8335) for the relief of John 
M. Ruskai; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 8336) granting a pension to 
Thomas B. MeMullin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8337) granting 
a pension to James A. Lenhart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 8338) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan Dull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 8339) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara M. Prentice; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs, NORTON: A bill (H. R. 8340) granting an increase 
of pension to Lizzie Logan Marion; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8341) granting a pension to Emma C. 
Demarest; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMISANO: A bill (H. R. 8342) for the relief of 
Stanislaus Siemek; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 8343) granting 
an increase of pension to Henrietta C. Main; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 8344) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Nannie C. Barndollar, Albert B. Neal, and Joseph B. 
Dickerson as warrant officers, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8345) for the relief 
of Capt. Roger H. Young; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 8346) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John A. Bresler; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 8347) for the 
relief of Palmer Fish Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 8348) granting a 
pension to Henry G. Shelton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

_ By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 8349) granting an increase 
of pension to Alfretta Hollister; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8350) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel J. Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8351) granting an increase of pension to 
Almira Van Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8352) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 8353) granting a pension to 
Myrtle Painter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 8354) for the relief of Louise 
Smith Hopkins, Ruth Smith Hopkins, and A. Otis Birch; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8355) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Georgina Leitch; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8356) 
granting an inerease of pension to William G. Camp; to the 
Committee on Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 8357) granting a pension to Hen- 
rik J. Rasmussen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: Resolution (H. Res. 115) to pay Fred R. 
Miller for extra and expert services to the Committee on Pen- 
sions; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2599. By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of Edwin Saunders and 59 
others, of North Scituate, R. I., urging passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2600. By Mr. AYRES: Petition in behalf of legislation per- 
taining to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2601. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of George Jones and 
other citizens of Cameron, Marshall County, W. Va., urging 
favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, provid- 
ing for increased rates of pension for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2602, By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of Shaaray Tefila Sisterhood, 
opposing any calendar change by which periodicity of Sabbath 
would be destroyed; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2603. Also, petition of the Shaare Zedek Sisterhood, opposing 
any change in the calendar which endangers the fixity of the 
Sabbath; á the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2604. Also, petition of Temple Ansche ‘Chesed, opposing cal- 
endar simplification by which periodicity of Sabbath would be 
destroyed; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2605. Also, petition of Adas Israel Sisterhood, opposing any 
calendar change which would destroy fixed periodicity of the 
Sabbath; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2606. Also, petition of the members of the Gaelic Society of 
New York City, protesting against proposed calendar change of 
weekly cycle; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2607. Also, petition of American Institute of Accountants, of 
New York City, commending proposal for reduction of Federal 
taxation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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2608. Also, petition of General Sherman Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, of New York, for passage of Civil War 
pension bill carrying relief for needy and suffering veterans and 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2609. Also, petition of citizens of New York, for passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension for veterans of Spanish War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2610. Also, petition of citizens of New York, for passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension for veterans of Spanish War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2611. Also, petition of citizens of New York City, for passage 
of bills providing for increased rates of pension for veterans of 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2612. Also, petition of citizens of New York City, indorsing 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, and urging immediate pas- 
sage of these bills; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2613. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of citizens of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., urging the Senators from that State and Representative 
of that district to secure speedy consideration and passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2614. By Mr. BOYLAN: Letter and brief submitted by the 
National Sugar Refining Co., New York City, relative to certain 
technical factors that demand consideration in the preparation 
of a sugar tariff; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2615. Also, resolution adopted at public meeting held January 
2, 1930, in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass., expressing indignation at 
the attitude of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Lowman, 
who, as the responsible head of prohibition enforcement, has 
justified withcut examination the killing of three citizens by the 
Coast Guard in Newport Harbor, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2616. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of citizens of Hancock, Wis., 
urging the passage of legislation to increase the pensions of 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2617. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Charles E. Thomas and 
75 other citizens of Columbus, Ind., asking that legislation be 
enacted which will provide increased rates of pension to men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2618. By Mr. CORNING: Petition of Herbert Sloat and TT 
other citizens of Watervliet, N. I., urging favorable considera- 
tion of House bill 2562, for increasing the pension of Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2619. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition signed by citizens of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, urging Congress to use every endeayor 
to secure speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2620. Also, resolution that the chief executive officer be 
authorized, in his discretion, to arrange to communicate to 
Members of Congress and the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors of the House of Representatives the views of the Port of 
New York Authority upon the bill introduced September 23, 
1929, in the House (H. R. 4233) to the effect that the survey 
and examination of New York and New Jersey Channels con- 
templated by said bill would be beneficial to the port of New 
York district, and that an extension of said survey and exami- 
nation to include Newark Bay and the Kill van Kull would 
increase the beneficial effect; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

2621. By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of citizens of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., in behalf of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2622. Also, petition of certain voters of Coffee and Franklin 
Counties, Tenn., in behalf of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2623. Also, petition of members of Robert Miller Camp, No. 
22, in behalf of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2624. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition of 79 residents of Niagara 
County, N. Y., urging the speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562, providing increase of pensions for veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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2625. Also, petition of 138 residents of Erie County, N. X. 
urging the speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562, 
providing inerease of pensions for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2626. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 72 
voters of Denver, Colo., petitioning for the passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2627. Also, petition signed by 22 voters of Denver, Colo., 
petitioning for the passage of House bill 2562; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

2628. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of William J. 
Johnson and approximately 100 others, asking for an increase 
of pension for veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2629. Also, petition of Alice L. Martin and 11 others, asking 
for an increase of pension for veterans and widows of veterans 
of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2630. By Mr. FREE: Petitions of Marione E. Howe and 49 
others, residents of Santa Barbara, Calif.; residents of Morgan 
Hill, Calif.; and residents of Santa Clara County, Calif., urging 
passage of legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2631, Also, petitions of Phelps R. Adams and other citizens 
of Santa Cruz, Calif., and citizens of Sea Side, Calif., urging 
passage of legislation for the relief of Civil War soldiers and 
widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2632. Also, petition of C. J. Cass and others, of Monterey, 
Calif., urging the passage of House bill 2562, affording relief to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2633. Also, petition of George H. Gould and other citizens of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., urging the passage of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2634. Also, petition of A. J. Meidl and other citizens of the 
county of Santa Cruz, Calif., urging the passage of House bill 
2562, providing an increase of pension for veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2635. Also, petition of Edwin William Forkett and other resi- 
dents of Santa Clara County, Calif. urging the passage of 
House bill 2562, providing an increase of pension to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2636. Also, petition of W. T. Kemper and 21 residents of Ven- 
tura County, Calif., urging the passage of House bill 2562, 
providing an increase of pension for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2637. Also, petition of Harvey B. Child and 24 others, of 
Santa Cruz, Calif., urging the passage of House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2638. By Mr. HALL of Illinois: Petition of Ira M. Whiteman 
and 79 other residents of Lexington, McLean County, III., adyo- 
cating an increase of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

2639. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Petition of 85 citizens 
of LaMoure, N. Dak., urging the enactment of House bill 3397, 
which provides for an extension of time on the presumptive 
clause of the World War veterans’ act to enable these disabled 
yeterans to receive the compensation to which they are entitled; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2640. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of the Uptown Portland 
Association, Portland, Oreg., affecting the navigation, water 
power, and irrigation development of the Columbia River; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

2641. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of various citizens of Green- 
wood County, Kans., for consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2642. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition signed by 22 
constituents of Kingston Mines, III., asking for immediate 
legislation for increase in pension of yeterans of the Spanish- 
American War and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2643. Also, petition of 59 constituents of Delavan, III., asking 
for immediate legislation for increase in pension of veterans 
of the Spanish-American War and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2644. Also, petition of 39 constituents of Peoria, III., asking 
for immediate legislation for increase of pensions of Spanish- 
American War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2645. Also, petition of 58 constituents of Hopedale, III., ask- 
ing for immediate legislation for increase in the pensions of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War and their dependents; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
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2646. Also, petition signed by 72 constituents of Peoria 
County, III., asking for immediate legislation for increase of 
pensions of Spanish-American War veterans and their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2647. Also, petition of J. H. Showalter and a number of 
veterans of the war with Spain residing at La Moille and 


‘indorsed by the board of trustees of the village and the post- 


master, asking for immediate legislation to increase the pen- 
sions of veterans of the Spanish-American War and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2648. Also, petition of C. D. Crowl and 80 other constituents 
of Lacon, Marshall County, III., asking for immediate legisla- 
tion for increase of pensions of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2649. By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition signed by 56 
citizens of Freeport, Ill., urging Congress to pass legislation in- 
creasing the pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2650. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of citizens of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and vicinity, urging increased pensions for Spanish-American 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2651. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Thomas Hughes and 69 
other citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for a speedy considera- 
tion and passage of House bill 2562, providing for increased pen- 
sion rates to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2652. My Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Petition of Charles S. Milhol- 
and and 43 other residents of Muskegon Heights, Muskegon 
County, Mich., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing increase of pension for soldiers of the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2653. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 49 residents of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., recommending the early enactment by Congress of 
House. bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, proposing increased rates of 
pension to veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2654. By Mr. MILLER: Petitions of members of the Wash- 
ington State Civil Service League of State-County-Municipal 
Employees, 427 Lyon Building, Seattle, Wash., indorsing pro- 
posed legislation and petitioning therefor in connection with 
amendment to the present reyenue laws exempting municipal 
employees of municipally owned and operated water and electric 
utilities from payment of Federal income tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

2655. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition urging the passage of cer- 
tain additional beneficial legislation for veterans of the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2656. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of citizens of 
Westbrookville, Wurtsboro, Phillipsport, Summitville, Winter- 
ton, Yankee Lake, and Bloomingburg, N. Y., urging passage of 
legislation to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2657. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of C. H. Post 
and other residents of Virden, Ill., urging the passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2658. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of M. A. Ladd and 
71 other residents of the township of Lockport, III., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase in pensions to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

2659. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of citizens of Gorin, Mo., 
asking for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the period of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2660, By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition signed by 77 resi- 
dents of Boise, Idaho, favoring the enactment of legislation in- 
creasing the pension of Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2661. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of citizens 
of Kanawha County, W. Va., urging the passage of House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2662. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of Mrs. O. P. McQueen and 
38 others, of Kirwin, Kans., for an increase in pension for Civil 
War veterans and for the widows of Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2663. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of 930 citizens of 
Chicago, Ill., not members of the United Spanish War Veterans, 
or of any of its allied organizations, urging speedy considera- 
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tion and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pensions to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish- 
American War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2664. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of Riverside, Calif., 
in support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2665. Also, petition of the citizens of Brawley, Calif., in sup- 
port of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2666. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of citizens of Painted Post, 
N. X., urging Congress for the passage of a bill increasing the 
pension of the Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2667. Also, petition of citizens of Peruville, N. Y., urging 
Congress for the passage of a bill increasing the pension of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2668. Also, petition of citizens of Millerton, Dutchess County, 
N. Y., urging Congress for the passage of a bill increasing the 
pension of the Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
' Pensions. 

2669. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Yountville, Calif., urging speedy consideration by Con- 
gress of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2670. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Clarksburg Council, No. 30, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, of Clarksburg, W. Va., signed by H. W. Kinsey, 
counselor, and F. H. McClung, recording secretary, supporting 
the Robsion-Capper Federal education bill, urging its early con- 
sideration and passage; to the Committee on Education. 

2671. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Monessen (Pa.) Chamber 
of Commerce, favoring passage of House bill 1815 and Senate bill 
15, retirement bills; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2672. Also, petition of Monessen (Pa.) Rotary Club, advocat- 
ing passage of House bill 1815 and Senate bill 15, retirement 
bills: to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2873. Also, petition of Monessen (Pa.) Kiwanis Club, advocat- 
ing pussage of Senate bill 15 and House bill 1815; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

2674. Also, petition of the Latrobe (Pa.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring passage of Senate bill 15 and House bill 1815; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2675. Also, petition of the Latrobe (Pa.) Ministerium, favor- 
ing passage of Senate bill 15 and House bill 1815; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

2676. Also, petition of Latrobe (Pa.) Rotary Club, favoring 
passage of Senate bill 15 and House bill 1815; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

2677. Also, petition of members of the United Presbyterian 
Congregation of New Alexandria, Pa., urging passage of Lank- 
ford Sunday rest bill; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

2678. Also, petition of the Reformed Presbyterian congrega- 
tion of New Alexandria, Pa., urging passage of Lankford Sun- 
day rest bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2679. Also, petition of the Methodist congregation of New 
Alexandria, Pa., urging passage of Lankford Sunday rest bill; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2680. Also, petition of the Presbyterian congregation of Con- 
gruity, Pa., urging passage of Lankford Sunday rest bill; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2681. By Mr. YON: Petition of Ray Neel, John Broxton, 
W. J. Wapp, and others of Westville, Holmes County, Fla., 
favoring passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2682. Also, petition of A. J. Anderson, C. F. Schad, E. W. 
Caro, and others, of Pensacola, Escambia County, Fla., favoring 
passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, January 9, 1930 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 


the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President. I ask that the Journal for the 
calendar days of January 6, 7, and 8 may be approved. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
CALI. OF THE ROLL 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The FICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kean Sheppard 
Ashurst Geor Kendrick Shortridge 
Baird Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Bingham Glass King Smoot 
Black Glenn La Follette Steck 
Blaine Goff McCulloch Steiwer 
Blease Gould McKellar Sullivan 
Borah Greene McMaster Swanson 
Bratton Grundy McNary Thomas, Idaho 

rock Hale Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Norbeck ‘Townsend 
Broussard Harrison Norris Trammell 
Capper Hasti Nye Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfiel Oddie Wagner 
Copeland Hawes Overman Walcott 
Couzens Hayden Patterson Walsh, Mass, 
Deneen Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
DIN Howell Pittman Waterman 
Fess Johnson Ransdell Watson 
Fletcher Jones Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 


Senator from Maryland [Mr. GotpsporovcH] on account of the 
death of Mrs. Goldsborough. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I wish to announce that my 
colleague the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] 
has been detained from the Senate this week by illness, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] has been necessarily detained from the 
sessions of the Senate by a death in his family. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Smir] is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness 
in his family, 

Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. RExo] are necessarily 
absent from the Senate, as they have been named by the Presi- 
dent as members of the naval conference and are sailing to-day 
for London to attend the sessions of that conference, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 


LOAD-LINE LEGISLATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 345, Seventieth Congress, second session, addi- 
tional information relating to load-line legislation, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed as part of Senate Document 65. 


REPORT OF GEORGETOWN BARGE, DOCK, ELEVATOR & RAILWAY CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from Hamilton & Hamilton, attorneys, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Georgetown Barge, Dock, 
Elevator & Railway Co. for the year ended December 31, 1929, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
lists of documents and files of papers which are not needed or 
useful in the transaction of the current business of the depart- 
ment and have no permanent value or historic interest, and 
asking for action looking toward their disposition, which was 
referred to a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Use- 
less Papers in the Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Greene and Mr. 
FLercuER members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. ALLEN presented resolutions adopted by Post No. 18 of 
Arkansas City and Ernest Brown Post, No. 138, of Caney, both 
of the American Legion in the State of Kansas, fayoring the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans and their widows, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of J. O. Murphy and sundry other 
citizens of Gridley and Hilltop, and of Rey. Wm, T. Smith and 
sundry other citizens of Lawrence, all in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Spanish War veterans and their widows, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. CAPPER presented the petition of members of Firth 
Charlesworth Camp, United Spanish War Veterans, of Beloit, 
Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PATTERSON presented a petition of 78 citizens of Stod- 
dard County, Mo., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Comanche, Okla., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
New York City, N. Y., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and the 
widows of veterans, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the State of New York, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. JONES presented the memorial of members of Esther 
Reed Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., remonstrating against the proposed repeal of the 
nationial origins provision of the immigration act of 1924, which 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3045) for the relief of Walter P, Crowley; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3046) granting a pension to Alice Morosse; and 

A bill (S. 3047) granting an increase of pension to Fannie P. 
Barnes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3048) granting an increase of pension to Thomas W. 
Alexander; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: : 

A bill (S. 3049) to confer upon the States of Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Idaho the right to tax, for State and county purposes, 
persons, copartnerships, and corporations, and their property 
within that portion of the Yellowstone National Park which lies 
within the boundary lines of said States; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 8050) for the relief of James M. Booth; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 3051) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
erect a monument to commemorate the heroic sacrifice and the 
service of Martin Charger and 10 other Indians in the rescue 
of white women and children held as captives by an unfriendly 
Indian tribe; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3052) for the erection of a Federal building at 
Bremerton, Wash.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 3053) to amend section 25 of the Federal farm act 
so that national farm loan associations, as indorsers of first 
mortgages, will only be liable for deficiencies (with an accom- 
punying paper) ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3054) to increase the salaries of certain postmasters 
of the first class; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A bill (S. 3055) granting a pension to Benjamin H. Smith: 
and 

A bill (8. 3056) granting a pension to Ottillia H. Smith; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

A bill (S. 3057) granting a pension to John D. Nite (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3058) granting a pension to Kansas Miller (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 8062) to amend the act entitled “An act to enable 
the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved 
March 2, 1929; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 3064) to make permanent the additional office of 
district judge created for the eastern district of Illinois by the 
act of September 14, 1922; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill. (S. 3065) for the relief of Timothy C. Harrington; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3066) granting a pension to Byron E. Murphy (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce three bills and to have printed in the Recorp a brief 
explanation of the bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bills will be 
received and referred to the appropriate committee and the 
explanation printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. WAGNER introduced the following bills, which were 
Severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 

A bill (S. 3059) to provide for the advance planning and 
regulated construction of certain public works, for the stabiliza- 
tion of industry, and for the prevention of unemployment during 
periods of business depression; 

A bill (S. 3060) to provide for the establishment of a national 
employment system and for cooperation with the States in the 
promotion of such system, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3061) to amend section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to create a Department of Labor,” approved March 4, 1913. 

The explanation of the bills is as follows: 


These three bills together constitute a Single program of legislation to 
deal with the unemployment problem. The purpose of 8. 3059 is to 
provide for the long-range planning of public works and the timing of 
construction of such public works in such manner as will best stabilize 
employment in industry. In order to carry out the policy of stabiliza- 
tion by means of the long-range plan a board is created composed of 
the Secretaries of the Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor, 
which is charged with the responsibility of putting into effect the 
provisions of the bill. 

The bill provides for the advance planning i> detail of public projects, 
including river and harbor works, flood control, public buildings, and 
Federal-aid highways, so that work on any one or all of these may be 
accelerated in periods of depression without the necessity of delay for 
the preparation of plans. An amount not in excess of $150,000,000 in 
any one year is authorized to be appropriated. 

S. 3060 abolishes the existing United States Employment Service and 
provides in lieu thereof for a system of cooperation between the Federal 
and State Governments in the maintenance of State and municipal 
employment offices. i 

S. 3061 expands the statistical work of the Bureau of Labor Statisties 
of the Department of Labor and directs it to gather information and 
statistics of employment for manufacturing; mining, quarrying, and 
crude petroleum production; building construction; agriculture and 
lumbering; transportation and communication; and retail and wholesale 
trade. 

Similar but not identical bills were introduced in the Seventieth 
Congress. Thereafter, pursuant to a resolution of the Senate (S. Res. 
219, 70th Cong.), an investigation into the problem of unemployment 
was had by the Committee on Education and Labor, and a report 
thereon (No. 2072) was filed. Among the recommendations of the 
committee were the following: 

“(3) The States and municipalities should be responsible for build- 
ing efficient employment exchanges, The Government should be respon- 
sible for coordinating the work of the States so as to give a national 
understanding of any condition which may arise and so as to be 
able to assist in any national functioning of the employment ex- 
changes. 

“(5) Efforts should be made to provide an efficient system for 
obtaining statistics on unemployment. 

“(6) The Government should adopt legislation without delay which 
would provide a system of planning publie works so that they would 
form a reserve against unemployment in times of depression. States 
and municipalities and other public agencies should do likewise,” 

The bills are in consonance with the recommendations of that 
committee. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL BUILDING 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce and have referred to the appropriate committee a bill 
making an appropriation to aid in the construction of the 
George Washington Memorial Building in the city of Wash- 
ington. This request, Mr. President, is made pursuant to the 
provisions of section 10 of the act approved March 4, 1913, 
authorizing the erection and completion of public buildings, 
and for other purposes. This undertaking sponsored by the 
association is laudable, the motive is patriotic, and the great 
objective sought to be achieved, deep rooted as it is in the 
hearts of our citizens, is the most essentially American expres- 
sion of love, admiration, and affection eyer manifested by this 
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Nation in war or peace. It reflects the eternal truth that the 
gratitude of the Republic has an indelible and everlasting 
memory. 

I hope, in fact I know, that this most worthy request of all 
the people will receive immediate attention by the committee 
and action by the Senate. 

I move that the bill be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The bill (S. 3063) making an appropriation to aid in the 
construction of the George Washington Memorial Building in 
the city of Washington was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On request of Mr. Wars of Montana, and by unanimous 
consent, it was 


Ordered, That Mr. RoßtNsoN of Arkansas be excused from further 
service on the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs and that 
Mr. Hawes be assigned to said committee. 


USE OF PROPANITY OVER THE RADIO 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, on Monday last I submitted a few 
remarks regarding the use of profanity and of imdecent and 
obscene language over station KWKH, the radio station at 
Shreveport, La. I stated at that time that I had ne interest in 
the policy of the owner of the station in the subject which he 
was discussing, but that I believed the law should be obeyed as 
to indecent, obscene, and profane language. I find that reports 
that I was objecting to the use of such language over the radio 
station have been interpreted by independent merchants of the 
country as an objection on my part to the policy of the owner 
of that station in attacking chain stores. Again I want to make 
clear that I have no interest for or against his policy in attack- 
ing any store or organization so far as the law is concerned. 
My whole objection is to the use of indecent, obscene, and pro- 
fane language over the radio station KWKH. 

These remarks of mine brought a flood of letters and telegrams 
to me from all over the country on both sides of the question. 
I took up the matter with the Radio Commission and also with 
the Attorney General of the United States. The Radio Commis- 
sion stated that they did not have affidavits to the effect that 
anybody had been uttering profane language over this station 
and that they did not have any affidavits as to the indecency or 
obscenity of the language used over the station. I think by this 
time they have such affidavits and will have many more. 

I have no concern at all with what Mr. Henderson says about 
me personally and I do not care even to discuss it. He can say 
anything he pleases about me. But I am concerned that this 
great art, this great gift of science, shall not be used in a way to 
befoul the air and make it impossible for women and children to 
listen to the language that is being used over this station. 

I have received a great many letters relating to the matter. 
I have one that I want to read, because it expresses my own 
idea. It comes from a gentleman by the name of J. M. Allen, 
and is headed Fort Valley, Ga., and reads as follows: 


Being in the employ of the Southern Railway system and not inter- 
ested in chain-store controversies, I wish to indorse and approve the 
stand you are taking against station KWKH, Shreveport, La., with 
reference to the profane language that is being used by the announcer. 
On the night of December 24, Christmas Eve, I heard him make a state- 
ment about a chain-store operator, in the presence of my wife and 
daughters, worse than cursing, and language that I would not allow any 
man to come into my home and use. We have refrained from listening 
in on that station since because of the fact that if such language is 
going to be tolerated over the air and permitted to come into enlight- 
ened Christian homes where wives and children are listening, it seems 
to me we are in a deplorable state of affairs in this country. I am 
sure that if you had heard the statement that I heard on December 24, 
Christmas Eve, coming from this station you would spare no time or 
effort to have it stopped. 


Mr, JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I understood the Senator to say that he had 
received letters on both sides of the question which he is dis- 
cussing. I wonder, if I understood him correctly, if it is pos- 
sible that some American citizens are defending the use of pro- 
fane and obscene language over the radio. I will ask the 


Senator, if any such citizens have been doing that, did they 
have the courage to sign their names to their communications? 

Mr. DILL. I will say to the Senator I have only received one 
letter which defends the profanity-and obscenity indulged in 
over this station, and I would not read that to the Senate 
because of the language in which it is couched. I have received 
a considerable number of letters and telegrams from those who 
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favor the policy of Mr. Henderson in attacking the chain stores 
and who evidently look upon his language, although they do not 
say so, as something not to be considered very seriously, I can 
understand how some men might feel that way who do not stop 
to think that the radio goes into the very inmost recesses of the 
lives of literally millions of the children of America. The fact 
that the station is what is known as a cleared channel, no other 
station in the United States having the same wave length, and 
the fact that it has very high power and a very fine transmit- 
ting instrument enables it to reach into homes which would not 
be reached otherwise. People are inclined to listen to those 
radio stations whose programs comes in most clearly, 

I have no desire to interfere with this station as a station. 
It is a well-organized and well-built station, but what I am pro- 
testing against, what I am asking the Radio Commission to take 
action concerning, and what I have asked the United States 
Attorney General to refer to the United States district attorney 
of the Louisiana district in which Shreveport is located is to 
put a stop to the abuse of the air. If this man or his announcer 
continues to disregard the law as provided in the radio act, 
then, I think, he should be arrested and prosecuted to the extent 
of the law, and his station should be closed. I am not going to 
take any more of the time of the Senate; I simply wanted to 
make my position clear in this connection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, as I understood him, 
the Senator from Washington said that he had conferred with 
the Attorney General concerning the grave matter to which he 
has directed the attention of the Senate. I desire to inquire 
whether the Senator learned that offenses of the character he 
has described are taken care of in any way by the criminal law? 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator that I simply wrote a 
letter to the Attorney General calling attention to my own re- 
marks in the Senate and to the provision of the radio law which 
forbids the use of such language and the penalty which the radio 
law attaches for violation of the act. I Suggested that he refer 
the matter to the United States attorney for the district in 
Louisiana in which Shreyeport is situated, with a view to in- 
ducing the owner to stop this abuse of the use of the air and the 
violation of the law; and if he did not stop it, to prosecute him 
under the criminal provision of the radio act, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The situation is, then, that the law 
Seenrs adequate to cover the case at the present time? 

Mr. DILL. I think there is no doubt abont the adequacy of 
the existing law to prohibit the abuse under the criminal pro- 
vision which the radio law contains. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 


from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, 


NOMINATION OF SENATOR SACKETT TO BE AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY 
The VICE PRESIDENT. As in open executive session, the 
Chair lays before the Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Tue Wuire House, 
January 9, 1930. 
To the SENATE OF THE UNITED States: 

I nominate FREDERIC M. Sackrrr, of Kentucky, to be ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Germany. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I move that the nomination of 
Mr. Sackerr be confirmed without being referred to the com- 
mittee. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The nomination is confirmed, and the President 
will be notified. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the following communication 
from Mr. Sackert, which the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. O., January 9, 1930. 
Hon, CHARLES CURTIS, 
The Vice President. 

My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am sending to-day my resignation as 
United States Senator from Kentucky to Goy. Flem D. Sampson, of Ken- 
tucky, at Frankfort through the following telegram : 

“Hon. FLEM D. SAMPSON, 
“ Governor of Kentucky, Frankfort, Ky.: 

“I hereby tender to you my resignation as United States Senator 
from Kentucky and confirm the same by letter mailed to you to-day. 

“ Sincerely, 
“ FREDERIC M. Sackerr,” 
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through this resignation with sincere regret? 
Very sincerely yours, 
FREDERIC M. SACKETT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it would be too bad to have 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr] retire from the 
Senate without mention of the splendid service he has rendered 
here. 

While he has not been a Member of the Senate for a long 
time, I am sure that the charming personality of this good 
friend has impressed itself upon the entire membership of the 
body. I had the pleasure of serving with Senator SACKETT on 
the District of Columbia Committee. I have served on that 
committee since coming into this body, and I can say in all 
frankness that no member of that committee has served more 
faithfully, loyally, and unselfishly than has Senator Sackett. 
His retirement from the Senate leaves the city of Washington 
the poorer, for it will be deprived of the splendid service which 
Mr. Sackett has rendered during these years. 

I am sure that I speak the feeling of every Senator on this 
side as well as on the other side of the Chamber when I say 
that we wish for Mr. Sacxerr and for his good wife every suc- 
cess in the new and exalted office which he has been called to 
fill. I feel that the country is to be congratulated that we are 
sending a man so tactful and useful and forceful to the great 
German nation across the water, and I pray that happiness 
and prosperity may attend every move on the part of Senator 
Sacxerr in his new sphere of activity. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States nominating James 
Waldron Remick, of New Hampshire, to be war claims arbiter, 
vice Edwin B. Parker, deceased, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Commitee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, just before the close of the ses- 
sion last evening there was a motion pending offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to proceed with the 
paper schedule. I wish the Senator would withdraw his motion 
and allow us to proceed with the sugar schedule. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I shall not insist upon my 
motion to take up the paper schedule first, as some Senators 
desire to speak immediately on the sugar schedule. I am having 
drafted an amendment fixing the present rate as to the action 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, and if the Senator desires 
now to submit his motion to take up the sugar schedule with 
the understanding that I may offer that amendment when it is 
prepared, it will be all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi with- 
draws his motion. 

Mr. HARRISON subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Louisiana to yield to permit me to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to have the amendment to the 
amendment pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
clerk will read the amendment to the amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 121, line 12, in the commit- 
tee amendment, strike out “1.5425 cents” and insert in lieu 
thereof “1.24 cents,” and in line 15 strike out “575” and insert 
in lieu thereof “460.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I now move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Schedule 5, “ Sugar, molasses, and manufactures 
of,“ beginning on page 121 of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the heading “ Schedule 5, Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of,” 
on page 121, line 12, before the words “ per pound,” to strike out 
“1.5625 cents” and insert “ 1.5425 cents”; in line 14, after the 
word “test,” to strike out “but not above 94 sugar degrees, 
625, and insert “575”; and in line 17, after the word“ pro- 
portion,” to strike out the semicolon and the remainder of the 
paragraph, so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 501. Sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, con- 
centrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the 
polariscope not above 75 sugar degrees, and all mixtures containing 


The 
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May I add, Mr. President, that I sever my service in the Senate | sugar and water, testing by the polariscope above 50 sugar degrees and 


not above 75 sugar degrees, 1.5425 cents per pound, and for each addi- 
tional sugar degree shown by the polariscopic test 0.0575 of 1 cent per 
pound additional, and fractions of a degree in proportion. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, after long delay, hard trials, 
and tribulations we have at last reached the sugar schedule of 
the pending tariff bill, and I have been selected to fire the open- 
ing gun in support of the House provision, giving a duty of 2.4 
cents per pound on sugar effective against Cuba, for which 
honor I am grateful. 

PROTECTION AS A DEMOCRATIC POLICY 

As a Louisiana Democrat who has always been a protectionist 
I am delighted that the doctrine of protection for American 
products of factory and farm, taught forcibly by Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Andrew Jackson, the founders of the Democratic Party, 
was adopted in substance at the Houston convention and urged 
with much eloquence in last year’s campaign by our great Demo- 
cratic leaders, Our platform plank on the tariff indicated that 
the party has returned to the moorings of its first 40 years after 
nearly a century of adherence to the policies of free trade and 
tariff for revenue only; and great was the rejoicing thereat of 
many Democrats who, like myself, had felt almost strangers in 
their father’s mansion. 

The special session of Congress was called primarily to 
consider the farm situation in those States that were carved 
from the Louisiana Purchase. No better light could guide our 
footsteps than the policy of Jefferson, for he gave to this prob- 
lem the same thought and logic that have immortalized his doc- 
trines dealing with the rights of man, religious freedom, and 
universal education, 

Simply stated, the remedy proposed by Jefferson for the ills 
of agriculture and industry alike was adequate protection, In 
the heat of partisanship that raged throughout his long career 
it became the fashion of his opponents to deny him any part in 
the origin of the doctrine of protection. The first revenue act, 
passed by the First Congress, was signed by President Washing- 
ton on July 4, 1789, and that act was the handiwork of James 
Madison, who in its preparation counseled with his mentor, per- 
‘sonal and political friend, Thomas Jefferson. It was entitled 
“An act for laying a duty on goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported into the United States,” and in its first section these 
words were used: 


Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, the dis- 
charge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported * . 


None of the declarations in favor of protection by our early 
chieftains was more explicit and direct than those of Andrew 
Jackson, victor in the Battle of New Orleans. And next to Jef- 
ferson, principal founder of the Democratic Party, his ideas on 
the tariff have always been regarded as good party doctrine by 
the sturdy Democracy of Louisiana, which was so devoted to the 
Democratic Party that it gave its candidates a greater majority 
than any other State in 1928, 

The doctrines of our founders, upon which I addressed the 
Senate at some length on November 1, should be once more the 
guiding light of the party. The platform adopted at Houston 
last year reiterates our belief in adequate protection for Ameri- 
can industries and agriculture. It stated, in part, that— 


the Democratic tariff legislation will be based on the following policies ; 
» * * » . * * 


(d) Duties that will permit effective competition, insure against 
monopoly, and at the same time produce a fair revenue for the support 
of Government. Actual difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad, with adequate safeguard for the wage of the Ameri- 
can laborer, must be the extreme measure of every tariff rate. 

s s * s . . * 

Wage earner, farmer, stockman, producer, and legitimate business 
in general have everything to gain from Democratic tariff based on 
justice to all. 


RATES IN HOUSE BILL 


In this tariff discussion, the plight of the American sugar 
farmer deserves serious consideration. On May 28, 1929, the 
House of Representatives adopted a tariff bill by which the 
sugar schedule fixes a duty of 2.40 per pound on raw sugar 
imported from Cuba. 

Facts and figures have been produced by the domestic sugar 
industry, which includes hundreds of thousands of American 
farmers who produce cane, beets, and corn for sugar, to show 
that, based upon present conditions and future prospects, a tariff 
rate of at least 2.40 against Cuba is absolutely necessary. 

The American Sugar Cane League, composed of more than 
4,000 growers of cane in the South, declares that the cost of 
producing sugarcane in Louisiana, where the bulk of the in- 
dustry is carried on in the United States, is shown by figures 
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gathered from over 600 growers through the State Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, which is a subsidiary of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, to be, on an average, $4.96 per ton. The 
detailed figures of this production cost are shown in a table 
which, without reading, I ask to have printed in the RECORD at 


this point. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 
The table is as follows: 
Crep costs—Detailed per acre 
FALL WORK 


Turning under beans, lister and four furrows and harrow 5 
2 tons seed t $4 E 


The 


SPRING WORK 


February : 
Mechanical scraping winter grass $0. 20 
Wrapping middles and barring off. 1. 
4 3 i a Bee ME a ST Ee Bai 2. 30 
reh: 
Recapping middles and rebarring . 1.30 
ee eee, e 7.80 
Molding cane and breaking middles . 1.95 
April: 
E EIE oe kw U D apelin oboe te 1. 30 
Disking and breaking middles (five times) 7.50 
Raron boeing ee a OO 
Quarter drains (5 cents per operation) EALAR r 
Ditch cleaning oa — 28 
e r — 15 
OM ge As ee Cae Pe RE LTRs. EE ie 
TT.... ee I ROS AY It 
Corn and soybeans 20. 60 
55. 10 
Overhead, administration, taxes, et 8. 00 
63. 10 
Harvesting 17 tons, at 31.2...f„„„%„öñ0 21. 25 
84. 35 
Cost of producing 1 ton, at 17 tons per acre. 4. 96 


Mr. RANSDELL. At the present prices of raw sugar in the 
United States, which average around 3.80 cents per pound for 
96° test sugar, the return to the grower of cane is $3.80 per 
ton, the custom being to sell the cane at the rate of $1 per ton 
for each cent per pound that 96° test sugar sells for on the 
New Orleans market. As the cost above shown for producing a 
ton of cane is $4.96, there is consequently a loss of $1.16 per 
ton registered in spite of the existing tariff on sugar, which is 
1.76 cents per pound on the Cuban article of 96° test. 

In the large-scale production of the domestic crop which 
would result under the stimulus of an increased tariff, the 
American farmer would be enabled to earn a reasonable profit 
on his investment, because increase of production means in- 
creased efficiency and increased economy among the cane grow- 
ers. As production rises price per unit falls, thus enabling the 
cane farmer to advantageously apply the small saving per unit 
to the total aggregate loss he now suffers. 

SUGAR PRODUCER IS A FARMER 

Sugar is a product of the American farm. The grower of 
sugarcane and beets is no less a farmer because his product 
must be processed before it is sold on the market. He plows, 
cultivates, and harvests in the same manner as any other farmer 
and is entitled to the same consideration and the same benefits 
as are offered to the other American farmers. His problems are 
the same and he is affected by the same influences and disad- 
vantages borne by other farmers who raise different crops. A 
man who produces corn is no less a farmer because his product 
is used to manufacture sugar instead of being fed in its natural 
state to animals, A tobacco grower is no less a farmer because 
his product is manufactured into cigars and cigarettes The 
dairyman’s place in agriculture is not changed because his prod- 
ucts are manufactured into cheese, butter, and casein. The 
grower of sugarcane and beets and corn does not lose his iden- 
tity as a farmer because his products are manufactured into 
sugar and molasses, 

All great national farm organizations have not only recog- 
nized the sugar cane and beet producer as a farmer but have 
espoused his cause as part of the farmer’s program. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, with a membership of 
1,000,000, states: 

The principal reason for an Increase in the duty of sugar is to 
stimulate the production of domestic sugar crops as a substitute for 
other crops of which a surplus is produced. 


The National Grange, whose membership is 800,000, states: 

The Grange is in favor of increasing the duty so that sugar im- 
ported from Cuba would be required to pay a tariff of 2.4 cents per 
pound. If this is not sufficient to encourage production, we favor a 
higher rate. 
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REVIEW OF SUGAR TARIFF RATES 


When the Dingley Tariff Act of 1897 was passed, imposing a 
duty of 1.685 cents, the first great impetus to domestic sugar 
production was given, and approximately 85 per cent of the 
sugar imported into the United States paid full duty. With- 
in 255 years the beet-sugar output increased over 400 per 
cen 

But after Hawaii was annexed and we assumed control of 
the Philippines and Porto Rico we allowed sugar from these 
islands free admission to our ports. In addition, we granted 
Cuba a 20 per cent preference under our full duty sugar rates. 
Practically all nations having so-called colonies protect the 
sugar industry of the mother country either by levying full duty 
on imports or allowing colonies only a preferential, 

The flood of free and concessionary sugar has been growing 
larger and larger each year, until at the present time they 
furnish over 99 per cent of the sugar entering our ports. In 
other words, concessions to our island Territories and to Cuba 
have resulted in less than 1 per cent of our current sugar 
arrivals paying full duty, as against 86 per cent in 1901. 

Despite this handicap the production of sugar in the United 
States has increased 350 per cent in the past 28 years. But 
Cuba’s increase has been nearly 700 per cent. Just now she 
is completing a sugar-grinding season with the largest output 
in her history, estimated at 5,200,000 long tons of raws. Of 
this great production she forced 70 to 80 per cent onto the 
American market regardless of cost. If we are to keep this 
enormous amount of sugar from being dumped in our markets 
at prices ruinous to the domestic industry, the remedy is to 
increase the sugar tariff This method of equalizing costs is 
customarily used by sugar-producing nations in order to protect 
home industry. Thirty-one other countries have a higher rate 
on sugar than our existing tariff. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have inserted in the REC- 
orD, as Exhibit A, a summary of the foreign duties on imports 
of refined sugar from the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

(The table will be found at the end of Mr. Ranspett’s re- 
marks as Exhibit A.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. The sugar industry in the United States 
owes its existence to Government policy. It is unthinkable that, 
having aided in its establishment, the Government will now 
abandon the industry in the face of the worst competition it 
has ever known. Permit the domestic industry to decline, and 
it is not difficult to imagine a few men in control of foreign 
supplies exacting any price they see fit to name. 

I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp, as Exhibit B, 
a short history of sugar tariff schedules since 1789. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

(The table will be found at the end of Mr. RAnspert’s re- 
marks as Exhibit B.) 


DOMESTIC INDUSTRY WORTH SAVING 


Mr. RANSDELL. Seventeen States of the Union produce 
sugar beets on a commercial scale. California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming are all producing sugar beets. Louisiana, Florida, and 
Texas produce cane for sugar and molasses, while all Southern 
States produce some cane for sirup. The extent to which sugar- 
cane is grown in the Southern States has never been realized, 
and I have secured figures from the Department of Agriculture 
showing the production which will certainly prove interesting 
to my southern colleagues, not only from the standpoint of past 
performances, but, more important, for future development. 
The figures follow: 


Sugarcane in Southern States 


Thousand gal | Acres used for | Pet | medicated total 
lons of sirup making sirup cent Arn cl e 


ging is 


1924 
6,000 | 6,000 8¹ 7, 100 
29, 000 | 28, 000 84 33, 300 
8,000 9, 000 28, 500 
16, 000 | 17, 000 21, 500 
18, 000 | 19,000 22, 900 
2,000 | 2,000 2, 400 
20, 000 |-23, 000 214, 000 
11, 000 | 11, 000 80 13, 800 
United States 000 115. 000 326, 100 


1930 


While I have not the exact figures to show the value of this 
splendid product of sirup, I can assure you that it was at 
least 60 to 70 cents a gallon. So you see the value of the sirup 
crop in all of these Southern States was very, very considerable. 

The figures on total acreage of cane in Florida were furnished 
by the commissioner of agriculture for the State of Florida, 
Mr. Nathan Mayo, and by the Dahlberg interests, which are in- 
terested in sugar production in that State. 

The number of farmers growing beets in the United States is 
approximately 100,000, with 10,000 farmers in Louisiana alone 
engaged in growing cane for sugar production. 

An industry that is stagnant or declining in 20 States of 
the Union carries its own appeal for preservation. The New 
England cotton textile and woolen industries have been loing 
ground for some years. But this is not regarded as a reason 
for abandoning but rather preserving these industries. Our 
domestie sugar industry has fallen upon hard times. It has 
had a past which marks a distinct epoch in the agricultural 
prosperity of the country and it will have a future if per- 
mitted to survive the competition of cheaper grown semitropical 
cane sugars, 

In some quarters of the Senate the opinion seems to prevail 
that the producers of domestic sugar in asking for a higher rate 
of tariff are demanding preferential treatment or some sort of 
legislative gratuity. Nothing could be more inaccurate. A 
higher rate is urgently necessary for the simple and obyious 
reason that the domestic producers never have been sufficiently 
protected, nor will they be in the bill as it is now before this 
Senate. Nevertheless, the miserly increase which we propose 
to give will, in some small measure, at least, alleviate the 
conditions which are all too familiar to those who have the 
slightest knowledge of the situation within the sugar industry. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator referred a moment ago to the 
duties imposed by other countries upon sugar imported into their 
borders. Does the Senator propose to state any of the figures 
from that table? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall do so later on in my address. I 
am glad the Senator asked the question. It is an exceedingly 
interesting one, and I will go into detail on it, 

Mr. KENDRICK. I know that the figures surprised me, as 
one Member. I had no idea that so many other countries are 
imposing much higher duties on sugar imports than we are. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is very true. Not only that, but they 
are encouraging the domestic industry in other ways than by this 
duty. 

Right at this point perhaps I should answer the Senator a 
little more fully by referring to Exhibit A, which has already 
been introduced. 

I find from that appendix that Brazil imposes a duty of 17½ 
cents a pound. Think of it! Against our 1.76 cents proposed 
at the present time, Brazil imposes a duty of 1714 cents. 

Italy imposes a duty of 12.7 cents per pound. 

Spain, a duty of a fraction over 9 cents a pound. 

Peru, a fraction over 6% cents a pound. 

Japan, something over 444 cents a pound. 

France, 4 cents a pound. 

Germany, nearly 4 cents a pound. 

Mexico, 3.8 cents a pound. 

Argentina, 3.6 cents a pound. 

England, 2.53 cents a pound plus a 2-cent bounty. It will be 
interesting to the Senate to know that whereas Britain produced 
no sugar 15 or 20 years ago, she now actually produces enough 
sugar in England to supply her people for 6 weeks; and how 
did she do it? 

By imposing a duty of 2.53 cents a pound and giving a bounty 
of 2 cents additional, an aid to the extent of nearly 4 cents a 
pound, and the production of beets in old England is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Would that we might follow her wise steps 
in this respect. 

Canada, a duty of practically 2 cents a pound. 

Belgium, 1 cent a pound, 

I am glad the Senator from Wyoming asked me the question. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr, President, could the Senator give us 
the information in connection with the import duties of Ger- 
many? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; I have that information. The rate 
of import duty in Germany is 3.84 cents per pound. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Is it not true that Germany is now pro- 
ducing more than her domestic need in sugar? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I believe that is true. I have a memo- 
randum relating to Germany which I would be glad to read 
somewhat in detail: 
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Prior to December 18, 1928, the German rate of duty on raw sugar 
was $1.40 per 100 pounds, and on refined $1.62 per 100 pounds. The 
law effective on the above date, December 18, 1928, increased the rate 
of duty on raw sugar to $2.27 per 100 pounds and on refined sugar to 
$2.70 per 100 pounds, with the proviso that when the price of refined 
sugar on the Magdeburg exchange exceeds $4.54 per 100 pounds the 
rates of duty revert to the rates of the act of August, 1925, namely, 86 
cents per 100 pounds on raw sugar and $1.08 on refined sugar. 

In July of this year (1929) the above law was amended so as to 
permit an increase in the monthly average price on the Magdeburg ex- 
change (which determines the reversion of the duty to the 1925 rate 
above named) to a price ranging from $4.57 in January to $4.829 in 
September each year; that is to say, under the law, as amended, the 
duty will not revert to the 1925 rate during the nine months from Janu- 
ary to September until the average monthly price on the Magdeburg 
exchange reaches the higher figures named. For three months of the 
year, from October to December, the former turning point still applies; 
during these months the duty reverts to the 1925 rate when the average 
monthly Magdeburg exchange price exceeds $4.54, 


This explanation seems to indicate a duty of 2.70 cents a 
pound on refined sugar so as to insure a selling price of 4.82 
cents. But if the price rises above 4.82 cents then there is a 
drop in duty. 

Further answering the Senator’s question, it is my under- 
standing that Germany has developed a magnificent beet-sugar 
industry, which has not only been extremely profitable to its 
citizens but has done a great deal to promote a fine system of 
agriculture generally in Germany, for it is a well-known fact 
in agriculture that when beets are planted and thoroughly cul- 
tivated the roots penetrate a long distance in the ground, 
thereby aerating it and preparing it for a subsequent crop of 
grain or anything else. 

The beet is an ideal crop for diversification. Such great 
success did Germany have in this particular, as I recall the 
figures, that a few years ago, when the average production of 
wheat in the United States was a fraction over 13 bushels per 
acre, the production in Germany was over 28 bushels per acre, 
a good deal more than double, because of the advanced methods 
of agriculture pursued by the Germans, and largely because 
they had the wisdom to build up a great beet-sugar industry. 

The producers of domestic sugar in America ask nothing be- 
yond reason. They plead merely that their enterprise is en- 
titled to the same consideration that is being given to other 
branches of American agriculture. 

I can not insist on this too strongly. We ask no favors; we 
ask simply to be treated as other branches of American agricul- 
ture are being treated in this bill. Give us that kind of treat- 
ment and we will be satisfied, but we insist upon that, and 
nothing less than the House rate of 2.4 cents a pound will give 
us anything like the fair treatment to which we are entitled. 

There is no reason to believe that the representatives of the 
Sugar producers of the United States who have appeared before 
the committees of the House and the Senate find anything 
pleasant or stimulating in their visits to Washington. They 
would far rather, I am sure, that conditions were such that 
it would not be necessary to ask Congress to interfere in their 
business. In other words, the producers of domestic sugar 
want, more than anything else, a stabilized enterprise. To-day 
they face a situation in which even a minute degree of stability 
seems impossible. They are confronted by factors over which 
they can exercise not the slightest control. To the normal 
eonditions of chance, which are a part of all agricultural pur- 
suits, they are burdened by an ever-increasing competition from 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands. If we grant the increase in 
the tariff which is now proposed, at least we offer some measure 
of stability and equality of competition. If we fail to enact 
these rates, we sacrifice an American agricultural enterprise 
and deny direct benefits to the American farmers in favor of a 
foreign enterprise which is conducted under conditions repug- 
nant to anyone who has the slightest conception of the meaning 
of American standards of living. 

SUGAR FARMING AS AN AID TO DIVERSIFICATION 

We are forever dinning into the farmer's ears, diversify, di- 
versify! Beet culture means double diversification; it enriches 
the soil, its pulp feeds directly into our dairy industry. But 
human beings engaged in the task of wrestling to extract a liy- 
ing from the crust of this planet have no interest in diversifica- 
tion as an abstract proposition. Our farmers can not and will 
not diversify unless they can expect a fair profit therefrom. 


BEET CULTURE 


Beet-sugar production, with proper tariff protection, can be 
materially increased in the West, thus relieving the surplus of 
grain and at the same time give to the farmer a money crop. 
The sugarcane output can be greatly expanded in the Gulf 
States by placing a considerable portion of the cotton land in 
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cane, thereby relieving the cotton surplus. There are available 
more than 2,000,000 acres—1,000,000 in Florida; 500,000 in 
Louisiana ; 500,000 in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas— 
which can be successfully devoted to sugarcane culture in the 
South, provided we have adequate protection. The unappro- 
priated market possibility is wider for sugar than any other 
important American farm commodity. In the case of sugar we 
have a deficiency production that would theoretically afford an 
80 per cent market expansion. 

On the subject of diversification President Coolidge, as re- 
cently as 1926, said: 


The American farmer receives advice on every hand to diversify his 
crops. He proceeds to do so by going in for sugar-beet culture, pro- 
tected from the competitive impact of cheap Cuban labor by a tariff of 
1.7648 cents per pound on Cuban raws. The American farmer is thus in 
process of building up a great home agricultural industry which at once 
improves the farmer's soll, enables him to diversify his crops and tends 
to release the American people from dependence upon the foreigner for 
a major item in the national food supply. The farmer is entitled to 
share along with the manufacturer direct benefit under our national 
policy of protecting domestic industry. 

It is most important that as a Nation we should be independent as 
far as we may of overseas imports of food. Further, it is most impor- 
tant that our farmers, by diversification of their production, shall have 
an opportunity to adjust their crops as far as possible to our domes- 
tie rather than foreign markets, if we would attain higher degrees 
of stability in our agriculture. 

I am informed by the Department of Agriculture that the land 
which could be planted with sugar beets, if protection to the industry 
is continued, is capable of producing quantities of sugar far in excess 
of our domestic requirements. While we can not expect to arrive at 
complete direct or indirect displacement of our excessive wheat acre- 
age by an increase in sugar-beet planting, yet in so far as this may 
be brought about it is undoubtedly in the interest of American agri- 
culture, and, therefore, to our people as a whole. Furthermore, such 
diversification with sugar beets has great technical value in agricul- 
ture for its gains to fertility and other advantages. 


Only recently, within the past few weeks, the chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board, Hon. Alexander Legge, speaking 
before a meeting of the American Farm Economics Association, 
recommended that the farmers of the Middle West should grow 
less grain and thereby eliminate the surpluses which have been 
the cause of their troubles. We, therefore, have the opportun- 
ity, here and now, to say to those farmers that we will assist 
in this transition by voting adequate protection so that they 
may profitably raise sugar beets as a part of the diversifica- 
tion plan suggested. 

CORN SUGAR 


There is a feature of this subject which directly concerns the 
farmers that has been given practically no thought. Very few 
people realize the extent to which sugar is being manufactured 
from corn. Through the newly developed and rapidly growing 
corn-sugar industry, the corn grower of the Middle West would 
benefit from an increased sugar tariff just as much as the beet 
and cane producers. Already millions of bushels of corn are 
finding a market in the refineries which make corn-sugar prod- 
ucts. The Senators from the great corn States of America who 
have been leaders in the national moyement to bring relief to 
the farming sections have a splendid opportunity to perform a 
real service for the corn farmer. I wish at this time to insert 


a statement from the Associated Corn Product Manufacturers, 
showing the production of corn sugar for six years ending with 
the year 1928; 


The production figures are taken from the reports of these 
manufactures. The prices, which give approximate values, are 
intended to be the average for the years and for the various 
grades of sugar. The reason for the higher prices in the years 
1927 and 1928 is because a larger proportion of refined sugar 
is included in the volume produced. The amount of corn re- 
ported is averaged for all grades of sugar. 

These figures indicate the possibilities of providing a ready 
market for millions of bushels of corn, thus giving immediate 
relief to the corn farmers in the Middle West, both in providing 
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an outlet for the present production and of creating a greater 
demand for the future production. 

How fine a thing it would be for this session of the Congress 
to do the fair thing by imposing a duty of 2.4 cents a pound on 
sugar and thereby greatly aid not only the producers of cane 
and beets, but of corn, greatly increasing the amount of the con- 
sumption of corn by making sugar of it. We are doing our 
utmost at this session of Congress to legislate in aid of agri- 
culture and by this simple method we could aid three great crops, 
cane, beets, and corn, and not do injustice to anyone, as I shall 
show later on in my remarks. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. From the statement just made by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana I am wondering whether or not he is favor- 
ing and will contend for the House rate of 2.4 cents per pound 
as against the rate recommended by the Finance Committee of 
2.20 cents per pound against Cuban sugar? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am contending with all the force in me 
and shall continue to contend for the House rate of 2.4 cents 
per pound, for nothing less would save the great sugar industry 
of my State. It has been in the slough of despond for several 
years and not a fraction of a cent less than 2.4 cents per pound 
will give us any material benefit. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I gather the facts, there has been an 
increase in the production of sugar cane in Louisiana during 
the last three years due to the importation of a new kind of 
sugar cane which will fight off the mosaic disease. That is 
quite true, is it not? 

Mr. RANSDELL. The cane-sugar industry in Louisiana is 
being revived, I am glad to tell the Senator, by the introduction 
of a cane known as P O J, which is resistant to disease, but 
we have not nearly reached our former production of cane. We 
have other diseases, I may say, such as the cane borer and the 
scale, which haye not injured this new variety of cane. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it not the Senator’s feeling, and is not 
that the general feeling in Louisiana, since the replacement of 
the old cane by this new kind of sugarcane in that State, the 
old cane being subject to the diseases mentioned by the Senator. 
that the crop is much better than it was and there is a much 
better feeling among the people engaged in the sugar industry? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; the crop is better than it was and 
there is a better feeling. I had a letter just the other day from 
one of my friends who is a large sugar producer in Louisiana, 
who told me he is losing at least $1 per ton on every ton of 
cane he is marketing at the present time. I would like to read 
to the Senator just a few figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just a 
moment at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Loul- 
siana yield to the Senator from Utah? . 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Mississippi to the fact that the same cane is now planted 
and grown in Java and other similar countries just the same as 
it is in this country. All the advantage that we have from that 
cane those foreign countries have with the same class of cane. 
If reports are true, I am fearful we are going to haye the same 
kind of borer get into that cane, but I hope not. The cane pro- 
duced in Cuba and Hawaii is all one class of cane now. It is 
very much better now than it was years ago, but they are all on 
the same basis so far as cane is concerned. 

Mr. RANSDELL, In further answer to the Senator, I have in 
my hand a paper prepared by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It is shown in this table that in 1919 our produc- 
tion was Something over 280,000 tons; in 1922 it was 324,000 tons; 
in 1923 it was 295,000 tons; in 1924, 162,000 tons; in 1925 it 
dropped to 139,881 tons; and in 1926 it dropped to 47,000 tons. 
In 1927 it came up to 70,000 tons, and in 1928 it was 132,000 tons. 
The Senator will see that we have not gone back to our old posi- 
tion by any means, Our people have been in great distress. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to my colleague, who is very familiar 
with the subject. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I merely wish to state, without giving 
the specific figures, that we had in the past produced as much 
as 360,000 tons of sugar in Louisiana. In 1926 we dropped 
down to 47,000 tons, which was reported in the year 1927 as 
stated by my colleague. We then got hold of a new variety of 
cane and from an average of about 6 or 8 tons per acre we have 
gone up to nearly 18 tons. Of course, our people are hopeful, 
and they are hopeful because of the result obtained this past 
year. In addition to that, the hope they have is that Congress 
will consider the cane farmer a real farmer and accord him 
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and his product the same consideration that the Senator from 
Mississippi and others on this side of the aisle have given to 
other farmers and their agricultural products) Our farmers 
are hopeful of getting that same relief. 

May I say in addition to that that the Willett & Gray figure 
was an estimate, and that we are going to make more than 
200,000 tons of sugar for the year 1929 with only half of our 
land in cultivation, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Then my colleague feels very hopeful that 
the industry will revive and will produce a very large quantity 
sugar if we get the protection which the House rate would 

ve us? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. Louisiana or any other State can 
produce sugar if we get the proper protection, but we can not 
2 sugar when Cuban sugar sells in the New York market 
at $1.7. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator if it is not a fact 
that the depression in the sugar business in Louisiana in 1927 
was due to the fact that disease had invaded the sugarcane of 
that State and the production was so small that the people 
could not realize anything on it? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; that is not true at all. It was only 
a contributing factor. In other words, they were worse off when 
they had this disease taking their sugar than they were before, 
but they had also to contend against the low production cost in 
Cuba of $1.50 per hundred pounds. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the tariff of 1.76 cents a pound, which 
was then in force against Cuban sugar, was not the cause of the 
production of something over 300,000 tons in Louisiana drop- 
ping to forty thousand and odd tons in Louisiana in the year 
1 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Not at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. The fact that it dropped to that very 
small amount at that particular time was because of the dis- 
ease, which was one of the things, if not the controlling thing, 
that made the distress so bad in the sugar industry of Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It was not the controlling thing, because 
the sugar-beet farmers haye had the same experience. 

Mr. HARRISON. They did not have the same experience 
in all the different parts of the country. There were some parts 
of the ceuntry where that distressed condition did not prevail. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Emphasizing what my colleague has so 
well stated, I wish to state that the beet-sugar industry in the 
entire United States has been languishing for years. It has 
not been a growing, prosperous industry. Sugar in our colonies, 
like Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, has prospered, 
but it has not been successful in continental United States, 
and more so in Louisiana than in the beet regions, because it 
is more expensive to make sugar from cane than it is from 
beets; and the beets furnish a wonderful diversification which 
the cane does not. 

Mr. HARRISON. How does the Senator explain, if that is 
true, that one sugar organization in the United States, which 
controls practically one-half of the beet-sugar production of the 
United States, has declared dividends during the last 10 years 
of over $50,000,000? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I know little about the statement the 
Senator makes. Perhaps the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
ean better explain it. 

Mr, HARRISON. The Senator from Utah will not deny that 
it is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. What was the Senator's statement? 

Mr. HARRISON. I say that the Great Western Sugar Co. 
during the last 10 years has declared dividends amounting to 
more than $50,000,000. I am taking the word of Mr. Lippitt, the 
head of the organization. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I thought the Senator was taking the 
word of 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I am not taking the word of the 
National City Bank, because Mr. Lippitt stated they were wrong 
in some of their figures and correct in other figures. Mr. Lip- 
pitt then stated as I am quoting, and later in the debate I 
shall show more in detail what he stated when he appeared 
before the committee, and I know the Senator will not con- 
tradict me. He did state that during the last 10 years the 
Great Western Sugar Co., which controls 48 per cent of the beet- 
sugar industry of the country, had declared dividends of more 
than $50,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That all depends on the amount of money that 
may have been invested as to whether it is a large dividend or 
not. I am perfectly willing to put in the Recorp the whole 
statement of the company from beginning to end. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to put its statements in the 
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They are located in a section of the country where the great 
bulk of their sugar finds almost a local market, whereas most 
of the others haye to pay freight to get the greater part of their 
sugar into the eastern market. Very little of the product of the 
Great Western Sugar Co. goes into the eastern market, because 
Omaha and surrounding cities near the mills consume the greater 
part of it. The Great Western Sugar Co. own their own railroad 
and pay no freight at all with the exception of the actual cost 
of the operation of the railroad, and the amount earned from 
the railroad, of course, contributes to the dividends that are 
paid by the sugar industry. 

Then there is another thing that enters into it. During all 
the life of that company they have never had the white fly. 
They have had no destruction whatever of a crop. That is 
another great thing that has helped them. The only time they 
ever had any trouble that I know of was this year. This year 
they have had thousands and thousands of tons of beets frozen 
in the ground. Passing through there during the warm weather 
following the freeze, one could smell the beets as they lay rotting 
in the ground. Those beets will be a loss, though not a total 
loss, to the farmers and also to the companies themselves because 
they will not have those beets to grind. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator will agree with me, will he 
not, on the proposition that the Great Western Sugar Co. is an 
exceedingly prosperous organization, efficiently managed and 
economically operated? We agree on that, do we not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No doubt it is very favorably located and most 
efficiently managed. 

Mr. HARRISON. One of the reasons that a good many of 
these companies do not make money is that they have located 
their plants in sections where the beets can not be raised eco- 
nomically. Is not that so? 

Mr. SMOOT. If they had the advantage of the freight rate 
which the Great Western Sugar Co. has, I think very likely they 
could get along, although they could not make as much money 
as the Great Western Co. because of the fact that that company 
produces about 50 per cent of the beet sugar which is produced 
in the United States, as the Senator has stated. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Lonisiana yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Mississippi to the fact that the $50,000,000 in dividends covered 
a period of 10 years and, based on the capitalization, might 
still have represented a very low rate of interest. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say, in answer to that, that the 
facts disclosed in the statement show that the assets of the 
company now are many times greater than when it started 
in business, and it began in 1905 with a capitalization of 

Mr. KENDRICK. The same thing to a very much greater 
degree might be said, and truly said, of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The Senator, I am sure, would not favor a pro- 
posal to put all the other steel companies out of business 
merely because the United States Steel Corporation, the greatest 
of them all, is unusually prosperous. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; but may I say to the Senator I think 
that the yardstick that should be applied in arriving at the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad in meeting 
competitive conditions should be with reference to efficiently 
managed organizations in this country. We should not take 
some sugar-beet industries in Indiana or in Ohio where the 
farmers can utilize their lands for the raising of crops that 
are far more profitable than sugar beets and where cheap labor 
can not be obtained, for instance, in sections close to Detroit, 
where labor is paid a higher wage than on the farm and can 
not be procured in the beet fields and factories. A concern so 
situated can not be taken as a yardstick, but we must take the 
economically operated and efficiently managed institution for 
such a purpose. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Exactly; we agree about that; but, as the 
Senator from Utah has pointed out, we at least ought to be 
given the right to contend for decreased freight rates that 
will enable those engaged in this industry to build it up, and 
through this means help develop the country. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I am in thorough sympathy with that 
view, and I so voted with the Senators from the West with 
reference to freight rates; but the fact that the Great Western 
Sugar Co. has a railroad over which it can bring its beets to 
the factory is one of the factors which show highly efficient 
organization and good management, which if some of the other 
sugar-beet industries would follow they would probably also be 
prosperous. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
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business in the United States. The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, for instance, would not care very much whether there 
was any protection afforded on the products which it manufac- 
tures. The automobile factories would not care very much 
whether we had free trade in automobiles. I mean such auto- 
mobile companies as General Motors. That company would not 
care a cent if automobiles were on the free list; but there are 
other automobile manufacturing companies that would care. 
If to-day, however, we should give the United States Steel Co. 
such rates as it says it would be perfectly satisfied with, it 
could control the whole business in the United States and the 
others would go out of business. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, do I understand the Sena- 
tor from Utah to contend that we ought to apply as the yard- 
stick for the necessity of protection some uneconomically and 
inefficiently operated institution in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I should not so contend; but I do say 
that it would not do to take an institution which is making a 
profit, being located in a section of the country where the 
land is peculiarly adapted, say, to the growing of sugar beets, 
and which has an unlimited amount of money, most of which 
comes from Wall Street, as a yardstick for similar industries in 
all other sections of the country. That would never do. If it 
is desired to build up merely one section of the country, that is 
the way to do it; but the United States extends from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Lakes to the Gulf; and, so 
far as protection is concerned, I believe in protection for every 
industry, no matter where it may be carried on, whether it be 
in Mississippi or in any other State. 

Mr. HARRISON, Will the Senator from Louisiana yield until 
I can ask the Senator from Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. While the Senator from Utah is on his feet, 
as he is chairman of the committee, I should like to ask him 
a question so that we may know just where we are in this 
sugar controversy. Is the Senator going to contend for the 
2.40 rate against Cuban sugars or is he going to contend for the 
2.20 rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to support the 2.20 rate, for the 
reason—and I want to be perfectly frank with the Senator from 
Louisiana and also with the Senator from Mississippi—that I 
believe with a rate of 2.20 the industry can live. Under such a 
rate, I believe eyen the small companies may make some return ; 
at any rate, they will not lose money. I do not want the duty 
upon sugar a single penny higher than is absolutely necessary 
to maintain the industry and to make the United States, in so far 
as is possible, independent of other sugar-producing countries 
that so unmercifully robbed us during the World War. 

Mr, HARRISON. Then, the Senator, either in spirit or by his 
yote, is going to stand for the rate of 2.40 cents as against 
Cuban sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that; I said that I would support 
the 2.20 rate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am asking the Senator the question now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said I would support the rate of 2.20. 

Mr. HARRISON. So the Senator, then, will not lend his in- 
fluence in any way, as the Senator from Louisiana says he will, 
to those who are fighting for a rate of 2.40? 

Mr. SMOOT. I told the Senator my position, and I am going 
to adhere to it; there can be no question about that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, when the Senator makes the 
statement, that is all right, but the Senator will remember that 
the other day. during the consideration of the wool schedule, for 
instanee, he did back water pretty quickly in connection with 
the duty on wool, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I will have to refuse to 
yield further, if Senators are going to discuss wool and other 
unrelated subjects. I am trying to confine myself to the subject 
of sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right, but I should like, with 
his permission, to take a moment to answer the suggestion of 
the Senator from Mississippi as to wool. I am going to sup- 
port the committee amendment in connection with the rate on 
sugar. I supported the committee amendment affecting the 
wool rates, because I made the report as chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I have the floor, and though 
I am sorry to interfere, I will have to proceed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will not the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to me for a second? 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator means really for only a 
second, I will be delighted to yield to the handsome Senator 
from Mississippi. 
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Mr, HARRISON. I know the Senator from Utah does not 
want to get the Recorp confused. The Senator says he sup- 
ported the recommendation of the committee on raw, wool, 
The Reoorp will show that he voted for a higher rate than the 
committee recommended. He did not stand by the recom- 
mendation of the committee in that instance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am glad the Senator has called my atten- 
tion to that. As the Senator will remember, perhaps, at the 
time the vote was taken on the wool duty I was engaged in 
conversation with the Senator from Massachusetts. The Sena- 
tor will notice, however, that on every other vote during the 
consideration of this-bill I have supported its provisions as 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON, Then, I hope—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I decline to yield further, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
declines to yield further. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the production of corn sugar 
has been more or less referred to as relatively unimportant and 
not of sufficient volume to hate any effect. Most people are 
astounded at the tremendous increase in corn-sugar production 
in the past five years, and the indications are that this increase 
will continue. In 1928, 32,300,000 bushels of corn were used to 
manufacture 969,000,000 pounds of sugar, representing in value 
$28,000,000. Thus, it is not difficult to realize the interest that 
all corn farmers have in the increase of the tariff on sugar, for no 
one can question the fact that the use of 32,000,000 bushels of corn 
for sugar brought direct benefits to the farmers who sold their 
corn for this purpose and helped to enhance the price of the en- 
tire corn crop. Then, if the duty on sugar is increased, the corn 
farmer will certainly feel the benefit. I hope my friends in the 
Senate who are interested in corn sugar will think very carefully 
over this matter when they come to vote. 

CONDITION AND HOPES OF LOUISIANA CANE FARMERS 


As to the cane growers, the outlook for the expansion of the 
industry has not been so favorable in a decade as it is at present, 
provided an equalization of the present disadvantages in their 
competition with cheaper tropical sugar is effected through ade- 
quate tariff protection. The Louisiana cane growers are paid 
$1, and a fractional part thereof, per ton of cane for each cent 
or fraction of a cent per pound of the New Orleans wholesale 
price of raw sugar. The proposed increase of 64 cents per hun- 
dred pounds of sugar as called for by the House bill would mean 
an increase of 64 cents per ton for their cane, It should be 
noted that at the present price of sugar in Cuba the price paid 
there for cane is approximately $2.20 per ton, while in Louisiana 
the cane growers receiye at the present price level less than $4 
per ton. 

It is important to note, however, that Cuban sugarcane yields 
about 240 pounds of sugar per ton, while Louisiana cane yields 
about 145 pounds. The Cuban manufacturer pays about 1 cent 
per pound for sugar in the cane. The Louisiana manufacturer 
pays about 2.7 cents per pound. Taking into consideration the 
duty on Cuban raws of 1.76 cents per pound, the Cuban sugar 
manufacturer stands on an exact raw-material cost parity with 
the Louisiana manufacturer, but no one claims that the labor 
costs in the Louisiana factory are not in excess of the Cuban 
eosts. Is there anything unfair, therefore, in a proposition that 
would tend to equalize the differences in factory labor costs as 
between the Cuban and Louisiana manufacturer? 

IMPORTANCE OF BY-PRODUCTS 


The cellular fiber of sugarcane after the juice has been 
pressed furnishes the basic raw material for the manufacture 
in Louisiana of synthetic lumber called celotex. Bagasse— 
sugarcane fiber—is proving an excellent substitute for lumber, 
with the consumptive demand spreading out fanlike. There 
are about 520 pounds of bagasse in a ton of cane, out of which 
is secured approximately 260 pounds of bone-dry fiber used in 
the manufacture of celotex. This gives an added value of 20 
cents to 30 cents per ton to the cane, but this does not go to 
the grower. 

The president of the Celotex Co. stated before the Senate 
Finance Committee that the demand for bagasse is growing by 
leaps and bounds, and added that with proper encouragement the 
cane-sugar industry in Louisiana could be made to yield 1,000,000 
tons of sugar. The entire amount of cane sugar produced in the 
United States in 1926 was only 47,165 short tons. 

We have interlocked with the cane industry a synthetic lum- 
ber industry which bids fair to replace to a large extent the 
dwindling timber resources of the Gulf States. Thus, our do- 
mestic cane-sugar industry is not only entitled to preservation 
as an old and established business that has earned its right to 
live, but it carries with it assured possibilities for the restoration 
of our dwindling timber resources. We have harvested crops of 
southern pine and cypress which took generations to grow, 
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Having spent our lumber resources prodigally we now employ 
as a satisfactory substitute for lumber the waste of a crop that 
can be brought to maturity in a year, instead of 50 years. 

Furthermore, the expansion of the cane-sugar industry would 
bring up the output of another by-product—blackstrap mo- 
lasses—to the rapidly expanding consumptive demands of the 
alcohol, mixed feeds, and yeast industries. About 50 gallons of 
blackstrap molasses are secured from a ton of cane, and which 
sell for 11 cents per gallon. 

DANGER OF DEPENDENCE UPON FOREIGN MARKETS 

It is not generally realized that if we fail to preserve our do- 
mestic sugar industry the price of sugar in the United States 
will be entirely in the hands of foreign producers. In 1920 the 
price of sugar in this country got out of hand and rose to over 
20 cents per pound to the consumer. We have a choice between 
encouraging home production or exposing our consuming public 
to the hazards of a runaway market on price-manipulated 
foreign sugars. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Has the Senator ever estimated what 
the 1920 gouge cost the American people? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have not; but it was a very enormous 
sum. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the American people had to pay the 
1920 price for an entire year’s consumption of sugar, I suspect 
it would cost them something like $3,000,000,000. 

Mr. RANSDELL. At least that, I will say to the Senator; 
I think more than that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In ‘other words, the thing that the 
Senator is contending for is in reality an ultimate protection 
of the American people against paying more for sugar? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Exactly that; building up a great domestic 
industry, furnishing labor for a large number of American 
citizens at reasonable prices, and holding this commodity, which 
we must have in order to maintain health, down to such a 
low price that it is really one of the cheapest articles of human 
food. That price certainly would go up enormously if we did 
not have the crop grown here in our own country, as all foreign 
countries realize, and as demonstrated by the tables I have 
just introduced showing the wonderful protection which they 
give to the production of sugar in their respective countries, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana further yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In fact, if we permit the domestic 
sugar industry in the United States to die, 120,000,000 people 
will be utterly at the mercy of a closely organized foreign im- 
portation of sugar. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir. I presume the most powerful 
monopoly on earth is the Cuban sugar monopoly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Therefore, if that should ever result 
the American breakfast table would be at the mercy of the dic- 
tation of foreign prices on sugar? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Unquestionably, and we would “catch it 
in the neck” beyond any question. It is so easy to save us 
from that trouble by applying to this American business the 
same broad principles of protection which have generally pre- 
yailed in our land since the first tariff bill was enacted, imposing 
a duty on sugar in 1789, and which has given us some protec- 
tion on sugar ever since. It would be a fatal economic policy 
to put sugar on the free list and place us in the power of those 
foreigners; and if we are going to put a duty on sugar, why 
not put on a reasonable duty that will make the business of 
our people fairly and legitimately remunerative? We are trying 
to do that in this tariff bill. We are trying to treat everyone 
fairly. Let us treat the sugar producers fairly. 

I wish now to take a leaf out of the book of British expe- 
rience. Some of us think the British are pretty wise people. 
Many of our ancestors came from that country. British agri- 
culture for the past generation had sunk to low estate owing 
to the free import of cheap overseas grain. Twenty years ago 
diversification in agriculture became the great problem in Great 
Britain, just as it is in America to-day. In 1910 an effort was 
made to grow sugar beets in a small way in England. The 
World War affected the situation in two ways—it laid in ruins 
the nascent beet-sugar enterprise and it also brought home to 
the British the seriousness of their utter dependence on over- 
seas nations for their sugar requirements. A beet sugar society 
was formed after the war and two beet factories, Kelham and 
Cantley, were established. Five thousand acres of land were 
put under beet culture. 
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The enterprise, of course, could not stand on its own legs 
when confronted with the competition of cheap continental beet 
sugar or with cane sugar produced in Cuba and Java. The Gov- 
ernment had the alternative of retaining an extremely high 
customs tariff on sugar—4 cents per pound—or lowering the 
tariff duty with compensation by a direct subvention to the 
domestic industry. In 1925 Parliament passed the beet sugar 
subsidy act to run for a period of 10 years and reduced the 
customs duty on sugar. By that act a duty of 1.8 cents a pound 
was placed upon raw-sugar imports and a subsidy of 2 cents 
per pound granted the domestic sugar interests, which returned 
to them $20,000,000 in 1928. Under Government support the 
number of beet-sugar factories has increased from 2 to 19; the 
number of acres laid down in beets has increased from 22,441 
in 1924 to 229,000 in 1929, or a tenfold expansion in four years. 

Why can not America do likewise? Why has our beet-sugar 
industry been practically at a standstill? If it is wise for the 
British to build up their industry a thousand per cent in 10 
years, why not follow their example? $ 

Factory labor employed has risen from 1,455 during the 
sugar season of 1924-25 to 8,768 in the season of 1927-28. A 
corresponding increase, of course, has taken place in the number 
of laborers profitably employed in beet culture. Government 
aid to the British sugar industry has brought up the domestic 
supply of sugar to a point where it suffices the British consump- 
tive requirements for six weeks. Production of beet sugar in 
Great Britain has risen from 1,870 long tons in 1920 to 223,000 
long tons in 1929. 

Other countries appreciate the potentialities of sugar growing 
in their agrarian policies. Czechoslovakia lays a duty of 414 
cents a pound on imported sugar; Spain between 4% cents and 
5 cents; Brazil has no nonsense whatever about sugar imports, 
laying a duty of over 17 cents a pound on foreign sugars. 

I ask permission at this point to have inserted in the RECORD, 
as Exhibit C, a table showing beet-sugar production in the 
United Kingdom for the period of time covered by the years 
1928 and 1929. 

Š = PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
ered. 

(The table will be found at the end of Mr. RANSpELL’s re- 
marks as Exhibit C.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. The cane-sugar industry in this country 
is almost as old as the American Union itself, dating back to 
1795. Our beet-sugar industry began to assume commercial im- 
portance just about 50 years ago. Our domestic industry for 
the past two or three years has faced the most critical period 
in its development. The British, by boldly coming to the rescue 
of an essential industry, have within 10 years almost accom- 
plished what it has taken us 50 years or more to accomplish, 
and that with the climatic advantages overwhelmingly on the 
side of the American industry. Our yield of domestic sugar 
last year in continental United States would suffice our consump- 
tive requirements for about eight and one-half weeks as con- 
trasted with the nascent British industry which within 10 years 
has become of sufficient importance to suffice consumptive re- 
quirements for six weeks. 

That is not very flattering to us Americans. The British 
in 10 years build up a great industry, sufficiently large to sup- 
ply them for six weeks, while we have been making cane sugar 
since 1795 and beet sugar for over 50 years, and still we make 
only enough to last us for about eight and a half weeks! It 
certainly is not a favorable showing. 


LOUISIANA’S RECOVERY FROM AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


Since 1922 the sugarcane industry in Louisiana has passed 
through a period of great depression owing largely to diseases, 
which greatly reduced the yield. The crop failures increased 
each year, until in 1926 production had reached a low mark of 
only 47,165 tons as <gainst 324.429 in 1922. At first the farmers 
were unable to explain these reverses and blamed it on the 
weather, the soil, the labor, the lack of fertilizer, and every other 
possible cause. In the meantime, the Department of Agriculture 
had discovered that the mosaic disease had taken control of 
the cane fields of Louisiana and was the primary cause of the 
distressing conditions, though considerable damage was done by 
the borer and snail. After extensive research it was deter- 
mined that the only salvation for the Louisiana industry would 
be the introduction of disease-resisting sugarcane, and accord- 
ingly P O J varieties of cane were introduced. Of course 
this could not be done in one year and the remarkable success 
which has met the efforts of the Department of Agriculture of 
necessity has come gradually. In the meantime, taxes, interest, 
and operating expenses had to be met. The financial losses of 
our sugarcane farmers from year to year have been enormous. 
But many of them refused to abandon the industry. 
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They made experiments with sorghum. They tried cotton and 
truck crops. They used better seed. They sent men to all parts 
of the world to study conditions in other sugarcane fields. And 
now they have reached a stage of wonderful progress from the 
agricultural standpoint, but the extraordinarily low prices of 
sugar caused by Cuban dumping have resulted in the nullifica- 
tion of all the years of experimenting and development since on 
the basis of present prices they can not raise sugarcane profit- 
ably. The Department of Agriculture has accomplished a great 
achievement in modern sugarcane production, but unless the 
grower can secure a price for his product equal to the cost, plus 
a liying wage, all of this work will avail nothing and the sugar- 
cane industry must fail completely in America, 

A very close investigation made this spring by the American 
Sugar Cane League shows that 500,000 acres of highly cultivable 
land in Louisiana would go into sugarcane if we had adequate 
tariff protection. There are now about 215,000 acres in cane. 
The estimate for the crop of 1929 is 218,000 tons, which com- 
pares favorably, indeed, with 47,165 tons in 1926, which was the 
Iow-production year. 

I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp, as Exhibit D, 
a table showing acreage and production of sugarcane in the 
United States from 1911 to 1928. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(The table will be found at the end of Mr. RANSDELL’S re- 
marks as Exhibit D.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. As a result of the work of the Department 
of Agriculture the future is inviting for sugarcane culture, pro- 
vided the American farmer can secure a fair price for his prod- 
uct. It was not thought possible that the price of sugar could 
go as low as it did in June, 1929, when it reached 1.625 cents 
per pound delivered in New York, exclusive of duty; and it is 
against this situation that the cane grower asks for protection. 

There has been a tendency to accept statements concern- 
ing the deplorable conditions of the sugarcane farms in Louisi- 
ana with a mental reservation that all persons seeking tariff 
increases seek to paint the picture as dark as possible. But 
I make an earnest plea that you allow no such impression to 
be gained of the situation in Louisiana. Every possible deter- 
rent and setback which could come to any farmer has beset 
the path of the sugarcane growers of south Louisiana. The 
crops which fell off to 15 per cent of previous years alone 
present a situation that no other farming industry has had to 
face. On the 136 sugar factories in Louisiana in 1915, repre- 
senting millions of dollars of investment, 132 were in operation 
in 1918, 91 in 1925, and only 55 in 1928, 

The floods of 1927 came as a final blow to further stagger 
these courageous American citizens. But most discouraging of 
all has been the extremely low price of sugar brought about 
by the unjustified dumping of foreign sugars on the American 
market. These discouragements have tried the very souls of 
my people, but through it all they have looked with confidence 
to the future based upon their faith in the Government of the 
United States and its policy of protection to industry and to 
agriculture alike. They have a right to expect the sympathetic 
consideration of Congress, already fully justified by the action 
of the House of Representatives, and I trust their existence as 
farmers will not be denied them by the Senate. They need at 
least 2.40 cents per pound and have a right to expect it. 

Possibly the Senator from Utah is correct when he says that 
the beet-sugar farmer can live and not make money on 2.2 cents 
a pound, but I say the Louisiana cane grower can not live, can 
not exist on that rate. He must go out of business if he does 
not receive at least 2.4 cents per pound. 

The former Secretary of Agriculture, Mr, Jardine, appeared 
before the Senate Finance Committee to make a plea for more 
than 100,000 farmers who grew sugar beets and cane. He 
reviewed the work that had been done by his department in 
ascertaining the remedies for mosaic, borer, and root diseases 
and providing resistant varieties of cane. The Bureau of Ento- 
mology has made an extensive study of the sugarcane borer in 
recent years, an insect which has caused losses of as high as 
25 per cent of the crop. Parasites have been brought in to 
exterminate this pest. A similar work was done in the beet 
fields, where the insect pests were cutting down production. 
The Secretary reviewed the work of the department in regard 
to diversification and crop rotation, to which both beets and cane 
lend themselves very profitably. In addition to this there have 
been the improved methods resulting from research, soil survey, 
and fertilizer tests, experiments in juice clarification for the 
production of sirups and molasses, and laboratory controlled 
methods seeking to obtain better quality in production and 
greater efficiency in processes. To this must be added the 
scientific work looking to the utilization of by-products of beets 
and cane. 
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All of these features show a development with magnificent 
possibilities, and the large sums of money appropriated by Con- 
gress for this purpose and judiciously spent by the Department 
of Agriculture, have been entirely justified. But, as Secretary 
Jardine suggests, all of these accomplishments and this work, 
which is still going on, can serve little purpose unless the farmer 
is reasonably sure of being able to meet foreign competition, 
with its low costs and cheap labor, on an equal basis in the 
American market. 

SUGAR CHEAPEST FOOD 


Sugar provides about 13 per cent of all the energy obtained 
from food consumed by the people of the United States. This 
includes sugar used in candies, sweet drinks, and foods not pre- 
pared in the home. When used in proper proportions to other 
foods sugar is a valuable article of diet. As a source of fuel, 
sugar is extremely economical, a pound yielding 1,820 calories of 
energy. At 6 cents a pound it provides 100 calories of energy for 
one-third of a cent, a figure which is lower than that for almost 
any other familiar food material. The next cheapest staple 
food commodity, potatoes, may be had at a cost of 1 cent for 
203 calories. The cost for roast beef is 1 cent for 80 calories; 
cheese 1 cent for 83 calories. 

While sugar supplies 13 per eent of the energy or fuel value 
of the foods consumed in the United States, the retail cost is 
only 6 per cent of the total expenditures for food, as shown by 
chart hereto attached as Exhibit F, 

To bring home the importance of these facts, attention is 
called to the figures which show that while meats provide 22 
per cent of energy, they cost 29 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture. Milk and dairy products, producing 15 per cent energy, 
cost 19 per cent. Poultry and eggs, while furnishing only 2 per 
cent of energy, cost 7 per cent of the total spent. 

In fact, bread and cereals are the only foods which compare 
favorably with sugar in this regard, as they represent 35 per cent 
of the energy value and cost 13 per cent of the money value. 

It would be well for those who are so solicitous as to the wel- 
fare of the consumer to make a careful study of these facts, 
remembering that, based on the price of 1913, prior to the World 
War, sugar is one of the very few foods used daily on the dinner 
table that does not show a large increase, 

Raw sugar to-day is relatively the cheapest food commodity 
the American householder purchases. The price commodity 
index of sugar stands at the pre-war (1913) commodity index 
of 100, whereas general commodities which the farmer must 
buy—fertilizer, agricultural implements, labor, clothing, house- 
hold utensils—register 140. It insults the intelligence of the 
producer to tell him to increase his output of sugar for which 
you are willing to pay him 100 and demand that he pay the 
public which consumes his sugar 140 for everything he buys. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, it is a proposition of either en- 
couraging through tariff help a languishing industry which is 
indispensable to the prosperity of 20 States, or allowing this 
branch of American agriculture to be submerged by the foreign 
tide of cheap tropical sugars. Such a course is quite incon- 
sistent as judged by the tariff aid demanded and freely given to 
American industrial enterprises threatened with extinction by 
the impact of foreign competition. 

The per capita consumption of sugar in the United States in 
1928 was approximately 104 pounds; the average retail price 
was 7.1 cents, according to the latest reports of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The average size of family was 4.3 persons, 
according to the census of 1920. Sugar for such a family, fig- 
ured on the above basis, would cost $31.73. A comparison be- 
tween the expenditures for sugar and other articles of food can 
be quite readily made for farm families, and it will be interest- 
ing to show the cost of sugar compared with other articles of 
human food. 

The average quantity and value of the various foodstuffs 
consumed in one year by 1,331 farm families of selected locali- 
ties in Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, and Ohio during 1922 and 
1923 has been computed by the Bureau of Agricultural Bco- 
nomics, and is published on page 1154 of the 1927 Yearbook of 
Agriculture. These families averaged 332 pounds of sugar per 
year, valued at $32.35. This was 5.2 per cent of the total value 
of foodstuffs of $615.97. The value of sugar was about that of 
wheat flour and less than that of pork, poultry, eggs, milk, 
cream, or butter. The value of foodstuffs in this analysis in- 
eludes both farm-grown and purchased articles. Purchased 
foods constituted 33 per cent of the total value; consequently, 
on the basis of purchased goods alone sugar would be about 
15 per cent. 

The comparison in the case of urban families can not be so 
readily made. The last nation-wide survey of the cost of living 


was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1918-19. This 
coyered 12,096 families in 92 communities. The average quan- 
tities of foodstuffs which these families used in a year are given 
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in Bulletin 357 of the Bureau of Labor Statisties, Cost of Living 
in the United States, on pages 118-119. This gives the average 
quantity of granulated sugar purchased per family as 147.5 
pounds. There are no published corresponding value figures. 

If, however, the average retail price of sugar of 9.7 cents for 
the United States in that year, as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, is taken as the purchase price of this sugar, 
the total expenditure for sugar was about $14.31 per family. 
This would be about 2.6 per cent of the total expenditures for 
food of $548.51, reported on page 5 of the bulletin. Since the 
period covered by this survey, the consumption of sugar has 
increased markedly in the United States, but the retail price of 
sugar is now almost one-half of the 1918 price and about the 
same as its lowest level in 1913. 

As previously noted the price of sugar to-day is approximately 
at the pre-war—1913—level, while the general commodity price 
ranges around 140. That is to say, in the general upsurge of 
prices following the ontbreak of the Great War sugar is the 
one important food commodity which displays no upward move- 
ment in price. It is more than a question of economic ex- 
pediency, it is a question of social justice. Fair-minded people 
do not ask a profit at the expense of sweated labor, whether in 
factories or on farms. How much longer are we willing to 
consume cheap sugar to the detriment of fellow Americans who 
produce it? 

COST OF PRESERVING THE DOMESTIC SUGAR INDUSTRY 

Granting that the domestic sugar industry must be preserved, 
what price shall we have to pay? The present tariff on sugar 
costs the ultimate consumer $221,000,000, but it brings in an an- 
nual net revenue to the Government of $133,000,000, which is 
the average for the 5-year period of 1923-1928. The cost under 
the Hawley bill to the ultimate consumer would approximate 
$298,000,000 with estimated revenue $160,000,000, Under the 
Senate bill, the cost would be $273,000,000, with estimated reye- 
nue $146,000,000. Authorities who ought to know better have 
assessed the increased cost of sugar under the House and Senate 
bill as an intolerable burden laid upon the consumer, 

One hundred and twenty million consumers of sugar in this 
country, in one form or another, are obtaining refined sugar 
now at about 5 cents per pound, the cheapest important com- 
modity which can be obtained on the American market. One 
asks, however, if we are really interested in adjusting the 
balance of inequality to the American farmer as contrasted 
with the industrialist up to the point of making the small sacri- 
fice of paying a fair price for one of the farmer's products. 
The present price is unfair to the domestic producer. Sixty- 
four hundredths of 1 cent a pound represents the difference 
between treating him fairly and treating him unfairly. 

On the basis of a population in the United States of 120,000,- 
000, and a per capita consumption of around 100 pounds per 
year, the total United States sugar bill under the present law 
when the cost and freight price of raw sugar is 2 cents, which 
is approximately correct, and the rate of duty 1.7648 would be 
about $607,000,000 refined basis. If the cost and freight price 
were 2 cents and the rate 2.40, as in the House bill, the sugar 
bill would be about $684,000,000; and with the cost and freight 
price of sugar 2 cents and the rate of duty 2.20 cents, as in the 
Senate bill, the total sugar bill would be about $660,000,000. 
That is, the total approximate cost of sugar in the United 
States under the Senate bill would be $53,000,000 more than 
under the present law and $77,000,000 more under the House 
bill. 

The above calculation is based upon the assumption that each 
individual in the United States actually consumes, in round 
figures, 100 pounds of sugar per year and that the entire duty 
is reflected in the cost of sugar. As a matter of fact, about one- 
third of the sugar consumed in the United States enters into 
the manufacture of confectionery, canned goods, carbonated 
beverages, and so forth, the prices of which, according to the 
testimony before the committee, will not be advanced by an 
increase in the rates of duty on sugar. The following testi- 
mony was offered before the Senate Finance Committee by Mr. 
Junior Owens, Washington, D. C., representative of the American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages: 


Senator Smoor, In these 5-cent bottles what is the content? 

Mr. Owens. Six and one-half ounces up to nine ounces. That is per 
bottle. 

Senator Watson, Six and one-half ounces to the bottle, and there are 
12 bottles in a case? 

Mr. Owens, Twenty-four bottles in a case. 

Senator Smoor. Now, in that 644 ounces how much sugar is in 
weight? 

Mr. Owens. There Is 6 pounds of sugar used to a gallon of sirup, 
and a gallon of sirup will make 5 cases of beverages, which is 120 
bottles. 
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Senator Smoor. That is 116 pounds of sugar? 

Mr. Owens. To the case. 

Senator Smoot. And a case is 24 bottles? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot, That would be about five one-hundredths of an ounce 
in a bottle? 

Mr. Owens. I did not figure it. 

Senator Smoor. I was trying to figure out what the 64-cent increase 
in sugar would cost per bottle, that is all; and it got so small that I 
could not do it. 


This testimony remains uncontradicted. 

Only about two-thirds of the consumption of sugar, or 65 
pounds per capita, the average quantity consumed per person 
in the home, will be increased in price to the consumer, making 
the cost of sugar per individual in the home approximately 
$3.28 per year under the present law, $3.70 under the House bill, 
and $3.58 under the Senate bill. Therefore, the rate in the 
House bill will cost each consumer about 42 cents per year more 
than the present rate, and the Senate bill will cost him about 
30 cents per year more than the present rate, or an increase 
of less than 1 cent per week under either bill. Considering the 
cost of sugar per annum on the basis of a family of five, the 
sugar bill under the present law is approximately $16.40; under 
the House bill it would be $18.50; and under the Senate bill 
$17.90, an annual increase for the entire family of $2.10 under 
the House bill and $1.50 under the Senate bill. This very small 
amount of less than a cent a week means the difference between 
disaster and prosperity to our domestic sugar producers. Surely 
no one will begrudge such a small amount to them. 

Referring again to the statement that the proposed increases 
in rates of duty on sugar will not be reflected in the price of 
certain products the following evidence is submitted: 

According to the testimony before the Finance Committee of 
the Senate about 12,000,000,000 bottles of carbonated beverages 
are made and consumed annually in the United States. Three 
hundred thousand tons of granulated sugar are used annually in 
this industry, or 6 pounds of sugar for each 120 bottles of car- 
bonated beverages made, or one-twentieth of a pound of sugar 
per bottle. At a cost of 6 cents per pound of sugar, which is a 
little above the present wholesale price, the sugar per bottle 
would cost about three-tenths of a cent. The increase proposed 
in the Senate rate of duty would increase the cost of sugar per 
bottle only twenty-two one-thousandths of 1 cent and in the 
House bill only thirty-two one-thousandths of 1 cent, an increase 
in either case so small that it could not possibly be added to the 
price per bottle. 

Again assuming that on an average one-half pound of sugar is 
used in making 1 pound of the various kinds of candies and con- 
fectionery produced in the United States, the sugar cost per 
pound of candy and confectionery averages approximately 3 
cents, an increase of forty-four one-hundredths of 1 cent per- 
pound in the rate of duty on sugar in the Senate bill would add 
twenty-two one-hundredths of 1 cent to the cost per pound, and 
the increased rate of sixty-four one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
pound in the House bill would add thirty-two one-hundredths 
of a cent-per pound to the cost of the finished products. The 
witnesses before the committees admitted that these insignificant 
increases in cost would not be added to the prices of candy and 
confectionery. 

RELATION OF CONSUMER TO PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


The general proposition of the relation of the consumer to the 
protective tariff and the effect that increased costs might have 
upon him was the subject of a timely statement recently issued 
by representatives of six national agricultural organizations, 
aggregating in membership over 2,000,000 farmers, entitled 
“The Consumer and the Protective Tariff.’ I ask that this 
statement be printed as Exhibit E to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed as an exhibit. 

THE CUBAN ATTITUDE 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, there is a menace to do- 
mestic sugar production that has developed through the evident 
determination of Cuban sugar producers to deluge the United 
States market with their output. whether or not they sell it 
here for less than cost. Competition of such a character is 
similar to the assault of a man who has decided that he will 
inflict injury on his opponents regardless of coincident injury 
to himself. 

Ordinary protective measures do not effectually guard an in- 
dustry against such competition. All the protection which Con- 
gress gave the domestic sugar industry in 1922, on the assump- 
tion that costs of production were being equalized, has been 
nullified by this insensate and sacrificial assault on the United 
States sugar market. It must be apparent that a tariff on sugar 
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adequate to protect the American industry when the duty equal- 
izes the difference in costs of production, must prove disastrously 
inadequate if the foreign competitors disregard their costs and 
dump their sugar into this country as they are doing to-day. 

Congress has been called together in special session to formu- 
late legislation of benefit to the farmers of the United States. 
This special session represents a conscientious attempt on the 
part of President Hoover to fulfill his most important campaign 
pledge. And a similar pledge was made by his opponent, Gov- 
ernor Smith, in accord with the platform of his party. 

In a direct sense the sugar producers are farmers. I repre- 
sent, in part, several thousand Louisiana cane growers, with 
whose problems I am familiar. My father was a sugar planter, 
and in my young manhood I assisted in the cultivation of cane 
and the manufacture of sugar. Some of these farmers cultivate 
large acreages ; most of them are men who cultivate small areas 
in sugareane, who work in the fields with their own hands, and 
so do their sons. They are absolutely typical of that industrious, 
inarticulate farming element in our country that is recognized 
as entitled to relief at the hands of Congress. 

A policy that coddles the Cubans on the one hand, and, on the 
other, leads our United States farmers to grow surpluses with 
all the difficulties attendant upon the disposal of such surplus 
production is indefensible, illogical, and uneconomic. Why the 
wishes of the Cuban sugar producers should receive the distin- 
guished consideration they obtain is beyond my comprehension. 
The island of Cuba is as completely a foreign country as is the 
island of Java. The Cubans pay no taxes in the United States; 
they are bound by no United States laws in restraint of their 
exploitations. 

Through the enjoyment of a low, inadequate, and preferential 
tariff Cuba pours its sugars into this country and throws out of 
employment our laborers and farmers quite as effectively as if 
their low-grade workers of all hues and shades came in here 
themselves and did the work of production in the United States. 

They stultify our immigration laws; they appear before our 
Congress and plead for themselves as against American farmers 
and producers; by preventing sugar production in the United 
States and thus encouraging production of crops of which we 
have a surplus, they involve us in intricate problems of legisla- 
tion so difficult that the skeletons of efforts at their solution 
mark the congressional trail of the past 26 years. What Cuba 
has cost the people of the United States since we gave it free- 
dom from the Spanish yoke at the cost of our blood and treasure 
is beyond computation. 

Unless Cuba expects to throttle the domestic sugar industry 
there is no just basis for its opposition to the rates which are 
proposed in this measure. Cuba, as everyone in this Chamber 
knows, is granted a reduction of 20 per cent under the rates of 
duty which are imposed against other sugar-producing nations 
of the world. Under the Fordney-McCumber rates this prefer- 
ential amounts to 44 cents a hundred pounds—perhaps a frac- 
tion more. Under the rates carried in this bill the preferential 
is extended to 55 cents a hundred. In short, the virtual mo- 
nopoly which Cuba exercises in the import sugar market is 
strengthened still further. 

Except, possibly for Jaya, this island already produces sugar 
cheaper than any other country in the world. She could com- 
pete with profit even if the entire world rate of duty were 
levied against her product. But we make no such proposal. 
We make no attempt to cripple Cuba or her industries. On 
the contrary, it is proposed to enlarge the measure of solicitude 
which we have bestowed upon the island for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

Cuba has been receiving preferential treatment at the hands 
of our Government since 1903. During that time she has 
reaped a harvest of gold through our policy, but should she 
arrogate to herself the right to monopolize the American mar- 
ket she may shut in her own face the floodgates of that golden 
harvest. The same power which placed Cuba in her present 
favored position may remove her from it. Rumblings of such a 
sentiment were heard in this body recently when a motion was 
offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] to 
recall our reciprocity agreement with Cuba. It is well known 
that such a Dill, if offered under appropriate circumstances, 
may receive favorable consideration. 

I submit, Mr. President, that Cuba can object to the rates 
embraced in this schedule only if she has evolved some sinister 
plan to dominate not only the world import market but the 
American market as well. To put it briefly, Cuba can object 


only if she intends to kill the domestic sugar industry in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I desire now to mention some features of the 
sugar industry which seem to haye been overlooked in the con- 
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troversy raging around the sugar schedule. They relate to the 
industry's value to the railroads of the country 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louis- 
iana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield, 

Mr. BORAH. I take it from the Senator’s remarks that he 
775 paren that portion of his speech which deals with 

a 

Mr. RANSDELL. Les. è 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator going to discuss the Philip- 
pine situation with reference to sugar? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I had not intended to do so at this time. 
If the Senator wishes to ask me any questions about it I will 
try to answer them, but otherwise I do not intend to go into 
it at this time. 

Mr. BORAH. The only question I would ask at this time is 
a general one and that is, How can we make a duty on sugar 
effective for producers in the United States when we have free 
trade with the Philippines? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I understand from supposedly well-in- 
formed persons that the Philippines can not make a great deal 
more sugar than they are making now. That was recently 
testified before the Commerce Committee, of which I am a 
member, by Secretary of State Stimson, confirmed by Gen. 
Frank McIntyre, who went on to say that in their judgment at 
present, unless there is a very material change, the Philippines 
have about reached the maximum of their production of sugar. 
They gave a recital about some very powerful companies which 
had tried to produce cane sugar there on a large scale, but 
had not been successful. 

I do not look upon the Philippine situation with anything 
like the dread that I do upon the Cuban. As I understand it, 
Cuba makes about ten times as much sugar as the Philippines 
at the present time and is susceptible of making perhaps a 
good deal more. I have in my hand a table showing the pro- 
duction of the Philippine Islands in 1927 as 567,000 tons. In 
the same year Hawaii produced 745,000 tons, Porto Rico 
596,000 tons, Java 2,359,000 tons, and Cuba 5,000,000 tons. If 
those proportions are going to be continued, the Senator will see 
the danger is very much greater from Cuba at the present 
time than from the Philippines. 

Some very learned gentlemen contend that the Philippines 
can produce a great deal more sugar, and the Secretary of 
State may be entirely wrong in his view of it. My colleague 
presented a learned discussion of this subject on the floor of 
the Senate some time ago, in which he expressed the view that 
the Philippines could and would produce a great deal more 
sugar if we do not have restrictions against them. I would like 
to add to that statement that, whether they can or not, they can 
get my vote to-morrow to be entirely separated from this coun- 
try. I am willing to vote for their independence at once. I 
would be delighted to yote freedom for the Philippines, entirely 
aside from the sugar question; as I believe they desire it and 
are entitled to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Without desiring to continue the discussion 
unduly at this time, it will be recalled that General Wood was 
of the opinion that the Philippines could, if they so desired and 
were encouraged properly, produce 5,000,000 tons of sugar. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I recall that statement. 

Mr. BORAH. While General Wood's figures may have been 
large, I do not see why the Philippines can not increase their 
production to a very great figure. They have the labor; they 
have the soil. All they need would be the market, and with our 
added duty to sugar there would be every reason for them to be 
encouraged to go forward. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know, but as a matter of fact 
they have not increased their production. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes, they have. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Not very materially. They have not gone 
forward like Cuba has, for instance. They have increased it 
somewhat, 

Mr. BORAH. They have increased it from about 150,000 tons 
to something like 650,000 tons. 

Mr. RANSDELL. My latest figures were 567,000 tons. 

Mr. BORAH. But there was a reason why they could not 
increase it at-that time and under those circumstances. If the 
market were at hand, there is no reason why they should not 
increase it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Possibly so, and anything I can do to re- 
move Philippine sugar from competing with our domestic sugar 
will be done, 
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Mr. BORAH. The thought that is in my mind is that the 
sugar-beet men in the United States can not produce sugar in 
competition with the raiser of sugar cane in the Philippines, 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator is probably right. 

Mr, BORAH. And therefore laying on a duty, so long as we 
have free trade with Philippines, does not seem to me to be of 
any great benefit to the American producer. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator is possibly right in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to his colleague? 

Mr. RANSDELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to state in connection with the 
question asked by the Senator from Idaho that I studied the 
question and delivered a speech here on it some time ago. I 
found that although the Secretary of State testified before the 
Finance Committee along the lines my colleague has stated, still 
that statement did not at all agree with the documents issued by 
the Philippine government officials themselves, wherein they 
claim their ability to produce sugar is almost limitless. The 
reason why they did not develop it, I will say to my colleague, is 
not that they could not do it, but that for years there had been a 
deadlock between the legislature and the governor in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

There is still pending here the question of whether or not and 
when we shall give them their independence. American capital 
would not go out there to develop the sugar industry with the 
legislature in discord with the highest officials sent there by the 
United States Government, and otherwise there could be no 
development. But if we were to declare a policy or if we were 
to procrastinate in our present policy since Governor Stimson 
has adjusted all the differences between the legislature and the 
head of the government sent there from the United States, and 
if the idea gains ground that we are going to keep them any 
length of time, there will be a rapid and drastic development, as 
was shown in the case of Cuba when our Cuban policy in this 
country was adopted and clearly defined. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank my colleague for his contribution 
to my remarks, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator permit me to ask his col- 
league a question? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask how we can help the 
American producer of sugar by levying a duty on that commod- 
ity so long as the Philippines are sending it into this country 
free? Can we hope to compete with the Philippines with their 
rich soil, tropical climate, and the cheap and abundant labor? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator will recall that I made 
every effort I could to provide a solution for that situation. 
The conclusion I reached was that until we grant the Philip- 
pines their independence we ought to tax them and refund the 
money thus obtained to their treasury. Of course, that pro- 
posgl did not carry here, but I have said that I would urge it 
again. 

I think that we can afford temporary protection to our 
people by increasing the present rate, and then proceed with 
the hearings which the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs is to hold, beginning on the 15th of the present month, 
looking to granting the Philippines their independence as 
quickly as we can. In the face of the hearings soon to be 
held, I will say to the Senator from Idaho that capital can not 
be induced to go over to the Philippines and develop the sugar 
industry there. We should redeem the pledges made by so 
many Senators to grant the Philippines their freedom. That 
could be done within 12 months or 18 months or 2 years or 3 
years; if the time were fixed, no capital would go there; and 
in the meantime we would be protecting our people if we 
should levy increased tariff rates. 

We must either get rid of the Philippine Islands or we must 
tax them. I do not think the American farmers are going to 
continue to be satisfied to be in competition with the agricul- 
tural products of the Philippines and at the same time being 
made to pay for the privilege granted the manufacturers to deal 
with them. We ought to turn the Philippines loose or, if not, we 
should tax them. 

Mr. BORAH. But, as a practical proposition, Mr. President, 
I see very little chance of independence; and, as a practical 
proposition, I see no chance of taxing them while we are con- 
trolling them. The former I would like to see, but we could 
hardly lay a duty so long as they are under our control. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. What is the solution the Senator would 
propose? 

Mr. BORAH., From my viewpoint, I do not think the Ameri- 
can producer of sugar can compete with the Philippines in the 
production of sugar. I think the Philippines have the acreage, 
che sales, and the capacity to produce sugar upon a stupendous 
scale. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. BORAH. Therefore I find some difficulty in justifying 
a vote for increasing a duty which the Philippines and the 
Hawaiians and the Porto Ricans do not need and the benefit of 
which the Americans will not get. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator if he is prepared 
at this time to suggest a method that would make the in- 
creased duty effective, and if he would apply such method now 
not only ,to the Philippines but to our other insular possessions, 
such as Porto Rico and Hawali? 

Mr. BORAH. I take it the only way we could reach it would 
be through a bounty. Of course, we could not discriminate in 
that respect against Porto Rico and Hawaii, but we could 
apply it as against the Philippines; that is to say, we could apply 
the bounty to our production. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Personally I would be very much opposed 
to a bounty, and I should dislike very much to see our posses- 
sions such as Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands treated dif- 
ferently from continental United States, However, we may 
be able to work that out. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not contemplate treating them differently, 
because I regard them as part of the United States; but the 
Philippines are in an entirely different situation, and it is the 
Philippines which are the disturbing factor. 

I understand that the Senator does not want a bounty, and 
I understand that generally a bounty is not desired, but what 
I want to ask those who are requesting us to vote for an in- 
creased duty is to show us how it is going to benefit the Ameri- 
5 3 so long as we have free trade with the Philippine 

Slands. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Philippine Islands could expand their 
sugar industry, as some people think they can, of course that 
would always be a menace to the industry in the United States, 
but there has been no increase so far as production is con- 
cerned in that new lands in the Philippine Islands are being 
utilized, but they are putting in new mills. At the present 
time one of the largest mills is going up in the Philippines that 
has ever been erected there—a mill of 5,000 tons capacity a day. 

I have the identical feeling that the Senator from Idaho has 
in relation to the Philippines, but if we are to believe the testi- 
mony which has been given, the reports which have come of late 
to the State Department, and the statements of those who have 
visited the islands, there is not very much chance of greatly 
increased sugar production in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, upon what theory does the Sena- 
tor so assume? 

Mr. SMOOT. Upon the theory 

Mr. BORAH. However, we are taking the time of the Senator 
from Louisiana, which I do not desire to do. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am very glad to yield. The discussion is 
throwing a great deal of light upon a very dark subject. 

Mr. BORAH. It is a very dark subject, but I am not so sure 
about light being thrown upon it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Well, I hope the Senator’s remarks will be 
productive of good. I myself would join the Senator in giving 
independence to the Philippines. We would all get relief if that 
could be done, including our other insular possessions, and I 
will join the Senator from Idaho whenever he moves in that 
direction. 

Mr. President, I have just a few words more to say. 

FAR-REACHING IMPORTANCE OF SUGAR INDUSTRY 

I desire to mention some features of the sugar industry which 
seem to have been overlooked in the controversy raging around 
the sugar schedule. They relate to the industry's value to the 
railroads of the country, to the reduction of our farm surplus 
crops, thus aiding in farm relief, the close tie between beet 
growing and livestock production, and the great importance of 
sugar beets on the western reclamation projects. 

For every acre of sugar beets harvested the railroads receive 
from $35 to $40 gross revenue in freight charges on beets, sugar, 
molasses, pulp, lime rock, and other supplies used in the process, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 
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Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator referred to the connection 
between the beet-sugar industry and reclamation. I believe 
that every representative of the West on this floor will agree 
to the statement that the beet-sugar crop is the most important 
agricultural crop in the Rocky Mountain region. It is proving 
to be one of the very few agricultural crops through which 
the people of the arid-land States can return to the Federal 
Government the cost of the reclamation projects. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not disagree with the statement just made 
by the Senator from Wyoming that sugar beets are an im- 
portant crop and that beet sugar is entitled to protection. The 
only thing 1 want to be sure of is that it gets the protection 
which I may vote. I do not wish to increase the duty if the 
benefit to the producer in the United States is not apparent. 

rig KENDRICK. I have no doubt that is the Senator's atti- 
tude. 

I should like to say a word further, Mr. President, as to the 
connection of this particular crop with other agricultural crops, 
and especially the grain crops. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield further to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. There was in the morning newspaper a 
statement made, I believe, by Mr. Stone, a member of the 
Federal Farm Board, in which he pointed out that one of the 
fundamental policies necessary in bringing relief to agriculture 
was through a reduction of the acreage of grain. Here is a 
crop, as the Senator from Louisiana pointed out a few moments 
ago, that will stand an expansion of 80 per cent, and nearly 
every bit of the land used in the production of sugar beets may 
be substituted for lands used in the production of grain. 

Mr. RANSDELL. And it will furnish a great deal of traffic 
for our railroads, as I shall proceed further to show. Speaking 
about the railroads, I say what I haye mentioned does not 
inelude the revenues realized by the carriers from the tremen- 
dous livestock feeding operations centering in the sugar-beet 
raising districts. The pulp and beet tops together with alfalfa 
hay, corn, beet molasses, barley, and cottonseed cake make an 
excellent fattening ration for lambs and steers. A conservative 
estimate places at 2,500,000 lambs and steers the livestock annu- 
ally finished for market with beet by-products in the sugar- 
growing districts of the United States. The value of the result- 
ant fertilizer for maintenance of soil productivity hardly need 
be pointed out, nor the market thus afforded to growers of live- 
stock and of alfalfa hay. All these things add enormously to 
the earnings of the railroads, and the destruction of the beet- 
sugar industry would mean their destruction. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, recurring to the 
reference made by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] 
to the statement of Mr. Stone, a member of the Federal Farm 
Board, I observe that Mr. Stone has exactly the same kind of a 
remedy for the troubles of the cotton growers; he has the same 
solution; that is to grow less cotton, to restrict the acreage of 
cotton. That is the same remedy which has been tendered by 
the opponents of farm relief ever since we have had the problem 
before us here—to grow less wheat. That is very good advice, 
but I wonder what kind of substitute these experts can offer as 
a product of the dry lands of the West which are not capable of 
irrigation or which have not yet been irrigated, if they are even 
capable of irrigation? 

In my State of the 80,000,000 bushels of grain which we raise 
about 65,000,000 bushels are raised on dry land. The amount of 
grain that is raised on irrigated farms is rather inconsequential. 
The farmers who raise wheat throughout the entire Northwest 
would be very glad to find some other possible crop, but those 
who are familiar with the situation, as is the Senator from 
Wyoming, realize that sugar factories will not be established in 
any localities except localities where irrigated lands may be 
made productive. They will take no chances whatever upon the 
establishment of sugar factories in localities where dependence 
must be had upon the produce of dry farms. 

I always thought that the suggestion, frequently emanating 
from people doing business in Wall Street and adjacent thereto, 
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that the proper solution for the farmer’s trouble is to grow less 
wheat or to grow less cotton was a rather cold-blooded kind of 
on. 

The same difficulty has arisen, Mr. President, in connection 
with the effort to suppress the production of opium. Estimable 
people, with the very best intentions, would like to prohibit the 
production of opium all over the world except in such quanti- 
ties as are essential for medicinal purposes, and the problem is 
presented as to what the producers of that article in Turkey, in 
Persia, and in India will grow in place of opium, One of the 
great problems that confront the governments of those countries 
is as to what kind of crop can be substituted. 

What are we going to do with a man who is operating a grain 
farm in the northern part of the State of Montana, where there 
is no such thing as an irrigated farm at all? What shall we do 
as to him? We are making some progress, Mr. President, in 
the matter of the development of a variety of corn that will 
stand that climate and will mature within the limited growing 
period that we there enjoy; we are making some progress in 
that direction ; but we have not yet arrived at a stage where any- 
body in northern North Dakota or in northern Montana can 
rely on the raising of corn as a crop. Here is a man with his 
farm and his equipment. What is he going to do? We can not 
3 him to raise sugar beets, because he can not raise sugar 

8. 

Mr. KENDRICK and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I want to answer the Senator from Mon- 
tana for a moment, and then I will yield. 

If the Senator had been in the Chamber when I made the 
first part of my remarks, he would have found that I suggested 
that if we produced in continental United States anything like 
enough sugar to supply our people, it would put in cultivation 
in the State of Louisiana and several other Southern States, 
especially Florida, at least 2,000,000 acres in sugarcane that is 
now producing other crops. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Pardon me; wait a monrent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I want to answer the Senator first, Then 
I will yield. I also tried to show that a very large increase in 
beet production would result. According to your own figures, 
you say there are 15,000,000 bushels of grain raised on irrigated 
lands. Montana is only one of 17 States that produce wheat. 
Suppose each one of the 17 States producing wheat should 
turn its 15,000,000 bushels of wheat into beets and beet sugar: 
That would probably give us enough sugar to supply the coun- 
try, and it would materially reduce the production of wheat in 
the entire United States, just as Mr. Stone suggests. It would 
amount to a very considerable reduction, 

If, instead of going to Cuba to pay Cuba for two and one-half 
million tons of sugar, as we do now, we raised that sugar in the 
United States, it would certainly take away from cotton produc- 
tion a great many hundred thousand acres of land now devoted 
to cotton production, and it would take away from wheat pro- 
duction many, many acres devoted to it, and thereby give us 
some of the change which Mr. Stone suggests. Does not the 
Senator think there is something in that? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was far from my purpose to en- 
gage in any controversy with the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. This is no controversy, This is just a pleas- 
ant exchange of views. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, of course; but I say, it was 
far from my purpose to engage in anything like a controversy 
with the Senator from Louisiana concerning the argument of 
his paper. I was prompted to rise by reason of the reference 
to the solution of the farmer’s troubles that Mr. Stone had to 
propose, and that is to raise less cotton and to raise less 
wheat; to restrict the acreage of cotton and to restrict the 
acreage of wheat. 

This is not by any means a new thing to the people of the 
cotton-growing States. They have been advised from the same 
sourees for years to restrict the production of cotton. I rose 
merely to say that so far as the wheat country is concerned, 
the Senator would not get very far in restricting the production 
of wheat in the wheat country by proposing the substitution of 
sugar-beets. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, pursuing what I was saying 
about the beet industry of the West, these side-lines of the beet 
industry and the acreage of beets make a material contribution 
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to the reduction of grain tonnage of which the country produces 
a surplus, The West is at a terrific disadvantage to grow grain. 
I hope the Senator from Montana will listen to my argument on 
this point. If beet production should not be encouraged to ex- 
pand and present sugar acreage should be thrown into grain 
growing, with the latter encouraged by a debenture or similar 
plan, the West would tend toward increased wheat output. The 
movement of grain, hay, and vegetables, due to their bulky 
character, is uneconomical for the West due to freight rates. 

Agricultural economists continually advise our western farm- 
ers to produce more concentrated commodities which can stand 
the freight cost of reaching the more populous eastern markets. 
Sugar production fits in admirably with this idea, since the cost 
of shipping sugar east is a smaller fraction bf the value of the 
refined product than is the freight on wheat to its value. And 
the beet itself, of course, could not be hauled any long dis- 
tance, because of its perishable nature and the necessity of 
slicing it as soon as possible after being dug. 

The irrigated reclamation projects of the West are founded 
on this principle of diversification of crops and production of 
high-value products of relatively small bulk. Without sugar 
beets many of the projects would be worse off than they are 
to-day; and even now the irrigation farmers on the Govern- 
ment lands are in need of higher prices for their sugar beets 
in order to carry on against increased costs and depressed mar- 
kets for their other products. 

When we make a ton of sugar from cane a great many fac- 
tors are employed. For every ton of cane sugar that is turned 
out the railroad hauls 12 to 15 tons directly connected with the 
sugar business, which is in addition to the groceries, shoes; 
vlothes, and all things necessary for the shelter and protection 
of people engaged in sugarcane farming, aggregating another 
8 to 10 tons, or a total of 20 to 25 tons. But when a ton of 
sugar is imported from Cuba, railroads haul 1 ton and nothing 
else, Here in the United States is a normally self-relying, self- 
sustaining people; and sugar, being one of the most important 
food commodities, with half of our consumption imported into 
the country, it is difficult to imagine a defense for a govern- 
mental policy which would not encourage domestic production 
to the slight extent of giving producers of that food commodity 
within the United States a reasonable chance to prosper witb 
the rest of the United States, 

Diversification in the South can be greatly aided by pursuing a 
policy of raising more cane for sugar. Large areas that are now 
planted in cotton, of which we are producing a surplus, would 
be devoted to sugarcane culture if given proper protection. 


CONCLUSION 


No amount of propaganda can convince the farmers and the 
residents of beet, corn, and cane producing communities in the 
United States that they should use a shorter yardstick to 
measure the protection they enjoy compared to other citizens and 
industries in this country. No amount of Cuban propaganda 
can convince them that they, as American citizens, have less 
right to expect fair and just treatment in tariff matters before 
Congress than residents and investors in foreign countries, 

The facts are unrefuted that a serious, critical condition exists 
in the beet, corn, and cane industries of the United States; that 
sugars are being dumped on the American market below produc- 
tion costs; that the present tariff is inadequate to protect the 
domestic industry, under any just principle of rate making; that 
Cuba is both producing too much sugar for its own good and 
is attempting to market too large a percentage of its output in 
the United States to the detriment of the American sugar indus- 
try; that the expansion of sugar acreage in the United States— 
cane, beets, and corn—fits into the need for a more diversified 
agriculture in this country with the object of aiding in the relief 
of the farm surplus problem; and that the domestic industry is 
distinctly worth preserving. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I venture to interrupt the Senator 
again, because he asked attention to the argument he was mak- 
ing and he has now passed from that particular subject, merely 
to remark that there is abundant room in the State of Montana 
and in adjacent States for the expansion of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry. There are irrigated lands not now deyoted to beet 
culture that, no doubt, could be profitably devoted to that cul- 
ture if there were factories, and if proper inducements were 


held out. I would not have anything that I said lead to 
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any different conclusion; but when it is suggested that the 
expansion of the beet-sugar industry is a solution of the 
troubles of the grain farmer, the suggestion can be made only 
by some one who does not know anything at all about the 
situation. 

As I said, the sugar beets are grown only upon the irrigated 
lands, and the grain is grown to the extent of 75 to 80 per cent 
upon dry farm lands that are not irrigated at all. If you take 
a map of the State of Montana upon which are marked in colors 
the irrigated areas, including the great areas under the Gov- 
ernment irrigation projects, they appear as mere little ribbon 
strips along the streams as compared with the vast area of the 
State, and the vast area of the State capable of cultivation to 
grain crops. The area that is irrigated and that is capable of 
irrigation by any reasonable expenditure of money is only a 
fraction of the area of the State; and sugar beets can not be 
grown outside of the irrigated area. 

That is all I intended by my argument. Everybody hopes 
that the industry will expand. Everybody appreciates the value 
of it. It affords no kind of a solution at all of the troubles of 
the grain farmer, however. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
further yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 

Mr. KENDRICK. While the statement made by the Senator 
from Montana is literally true, he will agree, no doubt, that 
the growing of sugar beets on the irrigated sections does have a 
direct influence on these drier territories, in which there is no 
irrigation. 

As an illustration, the Senator from Louisiana pointed out a 
moment ago the hundreds of thousands of lambs and the thou- 
sands of cattle that are finished on the by-products of beet 
sugar. The majority of that livestock comes from the drier 
sections of the country, and through the operation of the beet- 
sugar factories and the production of this by-product this live- 
stock is sent from our Western States to market as a finished 
product rather than a half-finished product. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no doubt at all about 
that.. In that sense the beet-sugar industry is undoubtedly an 
aid to the adjacent dry lands upon which cattle and sheep are 
raised. There is not any doubt about that. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Montana did not get the impression from my remarks that I 
thought an increase of duty on sugar would be a complete solu- 
tion of the troubles of the grain growers and the cotton growers. 
I do not think so. I think we need something in addition to 
that; but I am fully convinced that if we could so increase 
sugar production in the United States as to make here at home 
a very large portion of the two and a half million tons we 
are now bringing in annually from Cuba it would put in culti- 
vation in beets and cane a great deal of land that would be 
extremely beneficial to us, and would reduce somewhat the 
grain surplus and the cotton surplus, That was all I meant, 
and I do not think there is any serious difference between us 
on this point. 

Mr. President, I have occupied a good deal of the time of the 
Senate. I wish to say in conclusion that I strongly recom- 
mend the rejection of the Finance Committee amendment and 
ask that the House rate of 2.4 cents per pound against Cuban 
sugar be enacted into law. 


EXHIBIT A 
Foreign duties on imports of refined sugar from the United States 


COUNTRY AND UNITED STATES EQUIVALENT OF FOREIGN RATES OF DUTY, PER 
POUND, JULY 10, 1929 


The above information is contained in a mimeographed statement, 
page 16, dated July 10, 1929, and issued by the United States Tariff 
Commission. The statement is entitled “Duties Levied in Foreign 
Countries on Agricultural Commodities from the United States,” 
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Exuisit B 
HISTORY OF IMPORT DUTY ON SUGAR FROM 1789 TO DATH 
George Washington’s administration 


By the act of July 4, 1789, duties were assessed against imported 
sugar in the amount of 1 cent per pound on brown sugars, 8 cents per 
pound on loaf sugars, and 1% cents per pound on all other sugars. 

On August 10, 1790, the duty on loaf sugar was raised to 5 cents per 
pound, on brown sugar to 134 cents per pound, and on all other sugar to 
2% cents per pound. 

On June 5, 1794, the act of August 10, 1790, was amended to include 
an additional 4 cents on refined sugar. 

A proclamation was issued by Mr. Washington on January 29, 1795, 
stating: “ That after the said last day of March next, the present duties 
payable upon clayed sugars shall cease, and there shall be paid upon all 
white clayed or white powdered sugars 3 cents per pound, and upon all 
other clayed or powdered sugars 144 cents per pound.” 


John Adams’s administration (act of May 13, 1800) 

The rates on sugar were not disturbed during Mr. Adams’s adminis- 
tration, except that an additional half cent was levied against all brown 
sugar, 

James Madison’s administration (act of April 27, 1816) 

During the administration of Mr, Madison sugar duties were greatly 
increased. The duty on brown sugar was raised to 3 cents, on white 
clayed or powdered sugar to 4 cents, on lump sugar to 10 cents, and on 
loaf or candy sugar to 12 cents, 

Andrew Jackson’s administration (act of July , 1832) 

Jackson's term saw a slight reduction on only two of the classes of 
sugar, all others remaining as they had been fixed during Madison’s 
administration. Brown-sugar duties were pared down to 2% cents, a 
reduction of one-half cent, and white clayed sugar was made dutiable at 
the rate of 3% cents, a reduction of two-thirds cent. 

John Tyler’s administration (act of August 30, 1842) 

During Tyler’s tenure of office raw sugar was placed on the dutiable 
list on the same basis as brown clayed sugar. It was made dutiable at 
214 cents per pound. Refined sugar received a rate of 6 cents per pound, 
while all other sugars were placed on the dutiable list at 4 cents per 
pound. 


James K. Polk’s administration (July 30, 184%—Walker tariff) 
A duty of 30 per cent ad valorem on sugars of all kinds was levied 
in this act. 
James Buchanan’s administration (act of March 2, 1861) 


The Walker bill was revised and a three-fourths cent duty was placed 
on raw sugar, a duty of 2 cents on refined sugar, and a duty of 4 cents 
on refined sugar when tinctured, colored, or adulterated. 

Abraham Lincoln’s administration 


August 5, 1861: Under the Dutch standard of color test sugars not 
above this standard were dutiable at 2 cents, sugars above the standard 
were dutiable at 2% cents, refined sugars drew a levy of 4 cents, and 
refined sugar when tinctured, colored, or adulterated, 6 cents. 

July 14, 1862: Sugars not above the Dutch standard received a duty 
of 214 cents, sugars above the standard ranged from 8 to 3%4 cents, 
while duties on refined sugar remained stationary at 4 cents. 

June 30, 1864: The duties on sugar not above the Dutch standard 
were raised to 3 cents, above Dutch standard the duty ranged from 3% 
to 4 cents, while refined sugar received an additional cent and was 
placed on the list at 5 cents. 

Ulysses S. Grant’s administration (July 1), 1870) 

The protection to sugar under Grant's administration, after the trying 
days of the Civil War, was continued. Duties ranged from 1% cents 
per pound on sugars not above the Dutch standard to 4 cents on refined 
sugars, 

Chester A. Arthur’s administration (March 3, 1883—Morrill bill) 

Under the Morrill bill the polariscope test was adopted in combina- 
tion with the Dutch standard of color test. Duties on sugars not above 
Dutch standard of color and not testing above 75 degrees by the polari- 
scope were placed at 1.4 cents. For each degree above 75 degrees an ad- 
ditional four one-hundredths cent per pound was added; 96-degree sugar 
(raw) received a duty of 2.24, while sugars above the Dutch standard 
of color were made dutiable at from 2% cents per pound to 344 cents. 

Benjamin Harrison’s administration (October 1, 1890—McKinley bill) 

It was under the McKinley bill that a bounty was first granted to 
home-produced sugar. Two cents per pound was fixed as the bounty. 
Sugar below the Dutch standard was placed on the free list, while sugar 
above the standard was made dutiable at one-half cent per pound. 
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Grover Cleveland’s administration (August er, 189;—Wilson bill) 


Under the Wilson bill the bounty granted by the McKinley bill was 
repealed, In place of the bounty a duty of one-eighth of a cent was 
placed on sugar above the Dutch standard with an additional 40 per 
cent ad valorem rate. Sugar under the standard was placed on the 
dutiable list and granted a rate of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

William McKinley’s administration (July 24, 1897—Dingley bill) 

The Dingley bill granted protection to sugars not above the Dutch 
standard, and not above 75 degrees by the polariscope, to the extent of 
ninety-five one-hundredths of a cent per pound; for each degree above 75 
degrees an additional thirty-five one-thousandths of a cent protection was 
granted, The duty on 96-degree sugar was placed at 1.685 cents per 
pound, ° 
Theodore Roosevelt's administration (December 17, 19093—Ouban reciprocity 

treaty) ? 

The reciprocity treaty reduced the United States duty 20 per cent on 
sugar imports from Cuba, making the duty on 96-degree sugar 1.348 
cents, 

William H. Tafts administration (August 9, 1909—Payne-Aldrich bill) 

Under the Payne-Aldrich bill the rates of the Dingley bill were re- 
stored, except on refined sugar and sugar aboye the Dutch standard, 
which was placed at 1.90, an increase of ninety-five one-bundredths of a 
cent. 

Woodrow Wilson’s administration (October 3, 1913—Underwood-Simmons 
bill) 

The duty on all sugar was reduced 25 per cent from and after March 
1, 1914, and it was provided that ali sugar be transferred to the free 
list on May 1, 1916. The duty on 96-degree sugar from Cuba was placed 
at 1.0048 cents per pound, from foreign countries it was 1.256, and the 
duty on refined sugar from foreign countries other than Cuba was placed 
at 1.36. 

On April 27, 1916, the free-sugar Clause was repealed on account of 
the World War. 

Warren G. Harding’s administration 

Emergency tariff bill, May 27, 1921: Sugars not above 75 degrees by 
the polariscope, 1.16 cents per pound. For each degree above 75 degrees 
an additional four one-bundredths cent per pound. The duty on 96- 
degree sugar from Cuba was placed at 1.60, while the full duty was 2 
for 96-degree sugar. The full duty on refined sugar was 2.16. 

Fordney-McCumber bill, September 22, 1922: Sugars not above 75 
degrees by the polariscope, 1.24 cents per pound. For each degree above 
75 degrees an additional forty-six one-thousandths cent per pound. The 
duty on 96-degree sugar from Cuba was placed at 1.7648; the full duty 
at 2.206. The full duty on refined sugar is 2.390. 


— 


EXIT C 


Beet-sugar production in United Kingdom, including England, Scotland, 
and Irish Free State 


Produc- 
tion in long 
tons 


8, 017 1,870 

8, 333 6, 300 

8.400 7,01 

. 16, 919 13, 280 

22, 441 23, 884 

TS BUYER EES OO SESS 54, 750 51, 452 
125, 814 165, 467 

ewe 222, 566 208, 089 

1928. £176, 000 214, 643 
1929 ( 220. 000 223, 000 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
t Willett & Gray. 


These figures were furnished by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 
Sources: Acreage, British Ministry of Agriculture: production, Tate & Lyle (Ltd.). 


Exus D 
Acreage and production of cane sugar in the United States, 1911-1928 


1930 


Acreage and production of cane sugar in the United States, 1911-1923— 
Continued 


1 Estimated Louisiana crop, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Basic data from Willett & Gray’s Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, con- 
verted to short tons. 


Exureit E 
THE CONSUMER AND THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


Present criticism of a proposed tariff on agricultural products is a 
direct attack on the American protective-tariff system, It is an attack 
hiding behind the cloak of an appeal to the “ consuming public.” 

Certain interests as yet veiled, but easily identified by their self- 
evident purpose, say that the consumer“ will pay heavily for certain 
foods—beef, butter, sugar, bread, fruit, and vegetables—if tariff rates 
are levied as now proposed by Congress, These foods, the consumer is 
told, can be produced more cheaply in other countries, and he has the 
right to buy where he can buy cheapest—the Argentines for cheap beef, 
New Zealand cheap butter, Cuba cheap sugar, Canada cheap wheat, and 
Mexico cheap vegetables, 

This broadside of half truth needs a vigorous all-American analysis. 
The rest of the truth needs to be told, for every producer“ is a con- 
sumer; every “ consumer" except the tramp is a “ producer.” 

A tariff on these commodities is justified by a broader principle of 
fairness and general national interest than that which actuates this nar- 
row selfishness of the critics. 

If a foreign country can produce a product at a somewhat lower cost 
than it can be produced on American farms—take beef for example— 
then the absence of a tariff on beef would lead to two direct results. 
The first would be the flow of a vast amount of American money— 
consumer's money, if you will—to a place where it can be produced more 
cheaply—money once sent away never to come back, except as interest 
and profits, for the rich American capitalist and investor in foreign 
industry. 

The second would be the ruin of the American beef-producing indus- 
try—a source of production of natural wealth and of employment of 
some million men; in fact, the destruction of a national self-sufficiency, 
indispensable to national defense and national honor, If that is not 
sufficient, then let it be also understood that these millions of men would 
cease buying the products of urban industries—automobiles, furniture, 
carpets, clothing, boots and shoes, etc., which they would purchase as 
prosperous producers and would flock into the urban industries, creating 
a veritable frame of underemployment. 

This is the reverse side of these half truths and it should be shouted 
from every housetop. 

In the campaign of half truth going on the consumer is very certainly 
not reminded of that period following the World War when he paid 30 
cents a pound for sugar because he had to, because the foreign sugar 
producers were in control and temporarily without competition from 
domestic producers. 

The industrial worker wants his job, needs his job, and the present 
wage or a larger one, or he is ruined. And his interest in that job far 
exceeds his interest in a cent or two more for even his beef or his fruit 
or his sugar. And that job and its price is subject to just the same law 
of supply and demand as the price of the beef or the fruit or the sugar, 
He needs to know what will happen to the labor supply of the farmers 
and the men in the plants and factories If a foreign-food invasion, which 
completes the ruin of these agricultural industries, forces them to seek 
urban employment. 

To summarize: If the consumer-producer would benefit by the main- 
tenance of a steady market for his industry, he necessarily must be a 
purchaser of the products of others, For you can not be a consumer and 
not be a producer or the dependent of a producer. 

Tbe established policy in America to-day, regardless of partisan poll- 
tics, is for protection through tariff and through restricted immigration, 
This principle of protection to all classes, for all products, agricultural 
or industrial, must be applied with even-handed justice, or that same 
justice, plus the most evident self-interest, demands that all bars of all 
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kinds be let down, and we have a free-trade Nation, without exclusion 
laws against cheap labor or tariff restrictions against the products of 
cheap labor. 

Without tariff protection, “‘consumers” would buy steel, tractors, 
cream separators, and factory equipment more cheaply from Germany, 
shipping equipment from England, textiles from Czechoslovakia, paper 
products from Japan and China, sugar and starches from Java (where 
labor is paid 15 cents a day), crockery and dishes from Belgium and 
Sweden, dairy products from New Zealand and Denmark, fruits from 
the Tropics, fuel oil from Mexico, and on down the line, until our 
consumers“ would each and severally be either out of a job or 
working at the price of the cheap labor of the rest of the world, 
and buying nothing because they would not have the money with which 
to buy. 

The American protective tariff has enabled the consumer to be a con- 
sumer by making it possible for him to be a producer. 

You can not eat your pie and have it. You can not send your beef 
money to the Argentines and sell your products to American producers. 
It is impossible to conceive our giving the keys of an American city to 
a foreign invader and then allow him to use his gunfire to destroy the 
men, women, and children of that city. 

It is equally impossible for a government to invite foreign trade, built 
upon low standards and costs, into any branch of American industry, 
agricultural or nonagricultural, 

Sugar is a farm product which has been especially singled out for 
attack in this campaign of half truth, so let us consider closely the dif- 
ference in cost under a reasonable protective tariff. 

Using accepted statistics, the average person's consumption of sugar 
is 100 pounds of sugar a year, and the proposed tariff would increase the 
cost 64 cents a year per person, However, this does not mean a direct 
consumption by each individual of 100 pounds a year or 64 cents a year 
increase, because included in the 100 pounds is the sugar used in bakery 
products, candy, soft drinks, ice cream, and the sugar served free to the 
consumer in hotels and restaurants, 

Solely in the household, it has been estimated that the average sugar 
consumption is from 40 to 60 pounds a year per person. On this basis 
then, the average cost of the increased tariff on sugar to the individual 
consumer in his own home is 38 cents a year. 

The consumer must know this, and must determine whether this 
insurance premium of 38 cents a year is worth the guarantee of pro- 
tection from foreign control of the sugar market in the United States; a 
control, the absence of which in 1920, cost him 30 cents a pound for 
sugar, or the rate of $12 to $18 a year per consumer, He must deter- 
mine whether it is worth 38 cents a year to obtain the security of 
domestic sugar production at all times, including changes in inter- 
national relations or trade, or even war, plus the profitable employment 
of a million farmers and the development of a sugar industry to employ 
perhaps a million more. 

The purchasing power of the farmer determines the success of many 
factories and of the wage earners in the consuming centers. And the 
urban consumer depends upon the buying power of farmers. 

So it is all an interlocking and interdependent nation-wide organiza- 
tion. Plain horse sense shows that any industry wiped out by a foreign 
competition dangerously damages every other domestic industry, and 
that American high standards and the welfare of the consuming public 
depends upon the protection of all domestic industry, The dust storm 
raised about a few cents on sugar, butter, beef, ete., is not for the 
benefit of the “consumer” but for the benefit of the importers who 
collect the toll and of the foreign capitalists whose investments are in 
these cheap-labor foreign fields. 

Protection of the farmers is a consumer's guaranty of continued em- 
ployment, wages and ability to pay, safety from foreign trusts and 
cartels, and finally a balanced national industrial fabric. 

National self-sufficiency is national safety. 

You can not be a consumer and not be a producer or the dependent 
of a producer, 

These are thoughts that the consumer of America must know, fight 
for, and reverence. 

Respectfully submitted by the undersigned organizations, representing 
growers of commodities mentioned in this communication. 

FRED BRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative, National Grange. 
CHESTER H. GRAY, 
Washington Representative, American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Ernest A. BURGUIERES, 
President Domestic Sugar Producers Association. 
C. B. DEUMAN, 
President National Live Stock Producers Association, 
A. M. Loomis, 
Secretary National Dairy Union. 
C. E. Durst, 
Secretary National Horticultural Council, 
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Exursir F 


FUEL VALUE AND COST OF SUGAR IN THE DIET 


FISH 1/2%o~ 


VEGETABLES & LEGUMES ~a 
POULTRY & EGGS—> 


VEGETABLES~s 
& LEGUMES 


MILK AND 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


PERCENTAGE OF 


MONEY VALUE 
AT RETAIL 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 1 suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kean Sheppard 
Ashurst George Kendrick Shortridge 
aird Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Bingham Glass Kin Smoot 
Black Glenn La Follette Steck 
Blaine Goff McCulloch Steiwer 
Blease Gould McKellar Sullivan 
Borah Greene Me Master Swanson 
Bratton Grundy McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Hale Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Norbeck Townsend 
Broussard Harrison Norris Tranmell 
Capper Hastings Nye Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie Wagner 
Copeland Hawes Overman Walcott 
Couzens Hayden Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Din Howell Pittman Waterman 
Fess Johnson Ransdell Watson 
Fietcher Jones Robinson, Ind, Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask to have inserted in the Recorp the 
telegram 1 send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., November 18, 1929. 

Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
~ United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

For your information, we have in Florida 12,000 acres sugarcane 
ready for grinding this December in our new mills, haying 4,000 tons 


BREAD AND 
CEREAL FOODS 
35% 


BEEF, PORK, 
LARD AND MUTTON 
22% 


PERCENTAGE OF 
FUEL OR ENERGY 
VALUE 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS , 


daily capacity. Twenty thousand additional acres now being planted 
between Canalpoint and Clewiston. Analysis sugar content indicates 
yield of about 10 per cent, and tonnage of mature cane of 12 months’ 
growth 35 to 50 tons per acre. We believe these figures will be in- 
creased within one or two years to 40 to 60 tons per acre and sugar 
content 11 to 13 per cent. New mill being planned for Canalpoint will 
supply additional 5,000 tons daily grinding capacity. Our experience 
proves Florida's place in future domestic sugar supply. 
B. G. DAHLBERG, 
President the Southern Sugar Co. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I had not intended to 
speak at all to-day on this complex subject, but at the suggestion 
of the Senator in charge of the schedule, I am very glad indeed 
to present the situation as it exists in the State of Michigan 
in particular, and the Great Lakes area in general, a sector 
which is a large producer of sugar beets and beet sugar. 

The decision that the Congress will make with respect to the 
sugar tariff is of vital importance to agriculture throughout 
this area, and no possible study of the facts can permit any 
conclusion other than that the final existence of the sugar 
beet as an agricultural product, and beet sugar as an industrial 
product, absolutely hangs upon adequate contemporary action 
by the Congress in permitting a living tariff which will permit 
this vital domestic commodity to survive. 

Mr. President, as bearing upon the attitude of the State of 
Michigan first I want to submit a resolution unanimously passed 
by the Michigan State Senate which asks Congress for a 3-cent 
duty on raw sugar. When we find an expression of that char- 
acter from a State legislative body upon a controversial ques- 
tion, I think we are fairly entitled to conclude that it does re- 
flect a reasonable preponderance of the State's opinion. With- 
out reading this resolution, I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Michigan Senate Resolution 23 


Whereas American prosperity is primarily founded upon the principle 
of protection for native industries and the safeguarding of American 
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ucts produced by coolie labor and in areas especially favored by nature: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge immediate and helpful action by Congress for 
the beet-sugar industry of the United States by increasing the import 
duty on raw sugar to 8 cents and by restricting the duty-free importa- 
tions of cane sugar from the Philippine Islands, and that copies of this 
urgent appeal be sent to the President of the United States, to the 
Michigan delegation in Congress, to the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of Congress, and the United States Tariff Commission 
in Washington, D. C. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I also present for the 
Recorp the form of a petition from citizens of the State of 
Michigan, which has been widely circulated and widely signed, 
again supporting the proposition that if sugar-beet production 
and the beet-sugar industry are to survive another year, they 
can only survive upon the strength of adequate protection voted 
by the Congress of the United States, and praying that legiti- 
mate and rational protection shall be given. The petition is 
long, but illuminating in its detail, and I shall not read it, but I 
ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A petition from citizens of the State of Michigan to change legislation 
which has proven harmfal to American agriculture 


That whereas we, farmers and business men of the State of Michigan, 
have learned through 25 years of practical production of sugar upon our 
lands, the benefits to us and to our community of its production; and 

Whereas we have had to continue growing the crop for the last four 
or five years without a reasonable remuneration, and only because we 
have discovered it to be a most valuable crop in our rotation, and, fur- 
ther, because it has proved to be the greatest crop as an economic one, 
benefiting alike the laborers in our cities as well as the farmers on the 
land; and 

Whereas that for the last nine years great distress has come to a 
large portion of the farming region of this country, notably in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan; and 

Whereas these States have all been proven to be able to grow sugar 
in such quantities, if thoroughly developed, to fill our own country’s 
demand for the same; and 

Whereas that if only one-half the sugar bought and shipped into this 
country from only one of the foreign countries furnishing the same, had 
been produced on the lands of the States mentioned, it would have taken 
so much land out of the production of the ordinary crops now produced 
in those States as to have effectually saved those States from the dis- 
tress and disaster they have passed through during the last nine years, 
there would have been no such thing as a surplus of their crops; and 

Whereas that if our Representatives in Congress had been versed in 
the agricultural science as practiced by every European nation, they 
would haye under no circumstances have legislated as they did in 1903, 
whereby it protected a foreign country in the production and sale of a 
commodity and against the production of that same crop on our own 
soil; 

Now, therefore, we, farmers and citizens of the State of Michigan in 
meeting assembled, petition your honorable body, on behalf of ourselves 
and others, but more particularly on behalf of our farmer friends and 
neighbors in the Northwest who have suffered so severely during the 
last nine years, that you, before passing any legislation during the spe- 
cial session called by President Hoover for April 15, 1929, seeking to 
help the farmers of the Northwest, study attentively and deeply the 
great economic benefits European countries haye found in the production 
and sale of sugar produced from sugar beets; 

Furthermore, we desire to call your attention that since the World 
War, Great Britain, the one great exponent of free trade among the 
nations of the earth, has reversed its policy of over a hundred years as 
far as sugar is concerned and passed such legislation as made a protec- 
tive tariff of nearly $5 a hundred pounds on sugar imported into that 
country: that in consequence of this over $40,000,000 has been inyested 
in the necessary threshing machinery to take care of this new crop of 
the farmers of that country, and that the great statesmen of Great 
Britain did this for one reason and one reason only, viz, to rehabilitate 
the depressed and ruined condition of English agriculture. 

Furthermore, we desire to call your honorable body's attention to the 
prosperity that inured to our sister republic because of the protection 
awarded her in our markets by the legislation of 1903 when they were 
suffering from disaster, which changed Cuba’s production of sugar in 
1901 of less than 700,000 tons to 5,825,000 tons this year. We now 
desire to call your attention to the fact that the tables are now turned 
and our own people are suffering at the present time, and that we there- 
fore ask that we, and our friends and neighbors, have as much consider- 
ation at your hands as was given them. 

Furthermore, it has been proven by testimony before the Tariff Com- 
mission in or about 1922-23 that the tariff of $1.76 a hundred pounds 
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on sugar shipped from Cuba to this country was not a protective tariff, 
but instead, because of its cheaper agricultural costs in Cuba, it lacked 
$1 per hundred pounds of meeting our cost of production, thereby giving 
Cuban sugar a protection against our farmers of $1 a hundred pounds. 

Now, in simple justice to our own people, who have suffered disaster 
which would not have come upon them if these conditions had not been 
forced upon them by the legislation of the preceding Congresses, we ask 
that an equally high tariff, giving as much protection to us as it did to 
Cuba, be placed upon sugar coming from this country so highly favored 
during the last 30 years. This would mean a tariff of $3.76 a hundred 
pounds, 5 

With such a protective tariff of $3.76 a hundred pounds, it will change 
disaster and ruin to prosperity and plenty to our own depressed agricul- 
ture, and at the same time build up an agriculture which could not be 
excelled in any country. 

We, farmers and citizens of this country, who are at the same time 
producers of sugar derived from beets, ask that sufficient study and 
examination of our assertions be made, confident of the result and the 
action of your honorable body. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I make no claims what- 
ever to being an expert in the matter of beet sugar. I can not 
speak as a technician. The only thing I ean do is to reflect the 
conditions as I see them with my own eyes in the State of 
Michigan and the adjacent territory, and as testimony is given 
me by honorable men of industry in whose statements I have 
absolute confidence, i 

I think the situation in Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, and 
Ohio is incontroyertibly summarized in the following sentences 
from a letter written by George W. McCormick, president of the 
Menominee Sugar Co. of Menominee, Mich. : 


If present conditions continue to prevail and no relief is granted 
by Congress, there would be no object in the seyeral beet-sugar com- 
panies of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Obio attempting to operate another 
year. This will mean the simultaneous closing of 22 beet-sugar fac- 
tories in this area, involving an investment of thirty-five million in round 
numbers, and the closing of a market for sugar beets to fully 20,000 
farmers who are growing that crop. 


Mr. President, that is the deliberate yerdict of one of the best- 
informed men in the United States upon the condition con- 
fronted to-day by the sugar-beet farmer and the beet-sugar in- 
dustry in the great area of which Michigan happens to be the 
geographical center. The curtain is about to be rung down 
upon this factor in agriculture; it is about to be rung down upon 
this factor in industry, except as out of this tariff situation can 
come economic salvation. Whether it is worth while to provide 
this salvation may be a matter of argument, but it is not a mat- 
ter of argument that except this protection is given the industry 
disappears. 

When I say it may be a matter of argument as to whether 
the protection ought to be given, I do not concede for a moment 
that there are two sides of the question so far as I view it. But 
I am endeavoring primarily to establish an incontrovertible prem- 
ise. It is such a premise when I state that unless the pend- 
ing tariff measure provides adequate sugar protection, the sugar 
industry is dead in at least three States, and it is dead upon 
the fields of 20,000 farmers in these States. Similar conditions 
also exist in other States, I apprehend. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield gladly to my genial friend from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator was not quite so concerned, 
was he, about the farmers other than the beet-sugar farmers? 
He did not vote for the debenture, I take it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not care to be sidetracked at the 
moment 

Mr. COPELAND. I will withdraw the question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. At the same time I want to meet the 
Senator’s question. No; I did not vote for the debenture, as 
the Senator did, holding his nose, as he said. I do not like 
nose-holding votes. I did vote for the equalization fee without 
holding my nose. I still believe in the principle, and I expect 
yet to see the day when it will be applied. My interest in the 
farmer is just as great an interest, I apprehend, as that of my 
yery able friend from New York, and I believe there is ample 
available proofs to this end. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If it is not going to detour me into gen- 
eral economics, I am glad to yield. I am very anxious to pursue 


the particular objective which I had in mind when I launched 
these observations. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. I am glad to hear the Senator say that 
he voted for the equalization fee. If the debenture were paid 
to the farmer, would it not do everything the equalization fee 
would do? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Whether it would or not—I prefer to 
discuss that question at some other time, if the Senator wiil 
permit. The sugar question is complex enough without drag- 
ging in any extraneous matters. 

When interrupted I was laying down the proposition that 
except as adequate protection for sugar is provided in the pend- 
ing bill, the industry, that of sugar beets and that of beet 
sugar, automatically disappears in Michigan and a number of 
surrounding States. Even a momentary consultation of the 
economic status of the beet-sugar companies in my area will 
disclose why this must be true. A tabulation of the invested 
capital in 18 companies, showing a total investment of $126,- 
000,000 in 1929, discloses a net earning the same year of but 
four-tenths of 1 per cent upon that invested capital in the sugar- 
beet companies. The capital stock of the particular companies 
in round numbers is $90,000,000. The earnings in 1929 upon 
that capital stock are 0.6 of 1 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the Great Western Sugar Co. included in 
the list? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am about to discuss that, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me to proceed. 

This list, as I have tried to indicate, is a list probably as 
typical as possible of the particular section of the country con- 
cerning which I am talking. There can be no question in the 
world that the company to which the Senator refers is tremen- 
dously prosperous, That, however, is not the status of sugar 
beets or beet sugar in this great sector of the country the con- 
dition of which I am now trying to present. It is not a typi- 
cal status. I invite the particular attention of the Senate to 
the corporation tax statements, which have been submitted and 
which are now available to Senators, for all of the beet-sugar 
companies operating in the State of Michigan. There is not 
one of them that is justified in keeping its wheels turning for 
one minute. It is perfectly obvious from the nature of their 
returns. If they are making any profit at all in their annual 
balance sheets, not only to-day but for a number of years past, 
it is such a narrow margin that it amounts to absolutely noth- 
ing in the final net result. 

These factories, Mr. President, in my judgment, reached after 
listening to the testimony of honest men who operate them, are 
keeping open solely for the purpose of awaiting relief from the 
Congress, and if they do not receive this relief the end has come. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to have the Senator discuss the 
question which moves him in the main to favor the increase. 
As I take it from what he has just said, his anxiety is not for 
the men who produce the beets, but the factories who manu- 
facture the beets into sugar. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will abide for a moment 
I hope I will be able to satisfy his curiosity regarding my 
position upon that score also. 

Mr. NORRIS. I taxe it from the figures the Senator gave 
that he was for the time being at least making an argument in 
favor of an increased tariff on sugar because the factories in 
his section of the country have to have it in order to survive. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is entirely correct. My 
only difficulty is that I can not answer both phases of the 
problem simultaneously. No farmer ever finds it worth while to 
raise one sugar beet if there is no factory to which he ean take 
that sugar beet. Therefore if there are no factories there ean 
be no sugar-beet industry. There can be no sugar-beet farmers. 

It is said that the Michigan factories probably are inefficiently 
operated, otherwise they would make a profit commensurate 
with that made by one great and favored company in the West. 
My observation is that the efficiency of a beet-sugar factory is 
dependent entirely upon the continuity and the sufficiency of its 
supply of beets. The supply of beets in turn depends entirely 
upon the adequacy of the price the farmer can get for his beets, 
In the State of Michigan, for instance, in 1921, when the indus- 
try was in reasonably healthy condition, we had 850,000 tons of 
sugar beets raised in the State, whereas in 1929 the maximum 
tonnage probably was not over 400,000 tons. This makes efficient 
factory operation impossible. If any factor on earth could affect 
the ultimate balance sheet of the factory itself, it is such a 
reduction in the bulk of sugar beets as came to these factories. 
The operation is an endless chain. If a sufficient price can be 
procured for the sugar beets in the hands of the farmer then 
there will be an adequate supply of sugar beets furnished to the 
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Tactory and the factory in turn can operate upon what may be 
called an economical and efficient basis. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART.. How does the Senator figure that a high 
rate on sugar would encourage the farmer to increase his 
acreage of beets? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will permit me to dis- 
cuss that when I come to it, I shall try to answer it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator will reach it in the regu- 
lar order of his discussion, I shall be glad to have him do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator said there were 800,000 tons 
n mn beets raised in Michigan in 1921 and only 400,000 tons 
n he 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The tariff on sugar was just as high in 
1929 as it was in 1921 and, if I recollect the facts correctly, it 
was higher, was it not? Has not the tariff been increased 
since 1921? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is correct about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So I am wondering how it happens that 
after increasing the tariff on sugar beets the price continued to 
go down. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator knows there was a world 
shortage of sugar in 1920 and that is a factor which had a great 
deal more to do than the tariff with the condition of the sugar 
market. 

Mr. President, as I said when I began, I have no disposition 
or desire to attempt to discuss this problem in technical detail, 
because I frankly confess my own limitations in these direc- 
tions. It seems to me, however, as a layman, that there is just 
one fundamental question involved. Is it worth while, is it 
necessary to maintain and retain a domestic sugar industry? 
In the last analysis everything comes down to this final propo- 
sition. Is it worth the price to maintain a domestic sugar 
industry? 

I submit, in the first place, Mr. President, that it is worth 
while from an agrarian viewpoint because of the admitted agri- 
cultural advantage in this particular crop. I call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that in the petitions which were widely 
circulated in Michigan and signed by sugar-beet farmers pray- 
ing for an increased tariff protection they make the’ specific 
statement that they would not have persisted in the sugar-beet 
culture except for the great advantage that culture itself affords 
as an agricultural asset. I am sure there is no argument 
against the utility of the sugar beet from a farming standpoint. 
I suppose the major argument as to the utility of maintaining 
a domestic industry involves the standpoint of the ultimate 
sugar consumer in the United States. Is it worth to the ultimate 
consumer whatever it costs at the immediate moment to main- 
tain a domestic sugar industry in the United States? 

Mr. President, it occurs to me that the experience we had in 
1920 is the final and conclusive answer to that question. In 
1920 there was a world shortage in sugar and the domestic 
market did not have the saving grace of competitive protection. 
In 1920 the retail prices of sugar in the United States went as 
high as 36 cents a pound. Last year the United States consumed 
twelve and a half billion pounds of sugar, a per capita consump- 
tion of 104 pounds. On the basis of those 1920 prices, as I have 
figured the arithmetic, our sugar bill in 1929 would have been 
$3,700,000,000, or a per capita sugar bill of $31.28. That is 
what can happen to the price of retail sugar in the United 
States when the retail sugar market in the United States does 
not confront a controlling competitive factor in the form of do- 
mestie production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not forget that at that 
very time American sugar was never allowed to go over 12 cents 
a pound; the farmer himself was paid $12 a ton for his beets; 
that just as soon as the sugar manufactured in the United States 
was consumed, Cuba charged as high as from 27 to 30 cents a 
pound; and that it cost the American people for just that one 
year as much money as it cost to erect and to put into operation 
all the sugar factories in the United States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Senator puts his emphasis 
precisely at the point where the American people as a whole 
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ought to put thelr emphasis when they are answering the ques- 
tion as to whether or not a sugar tariff is worth what it costs. 

What does it cost? As nearly as I can figure, if all of the 
proposed increases recommended by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee were to become effective, the increased per capita cost 
of sugar in the United States, assuming for the sake of the argu- 
ment that all of the tariff is reflected in the retail price—which 
it is not, the net total effect would be 57 cents per capita, mak- 
ing a per capita sugar bill of $5.78. 

Mr. President, this is the proposition I am trying to estab- 
lish: Let us not get lost in a maze of statistics, for statistics 
are too treacherous, but let us not get our eyes off these two 
figures. The per capita sugar bill under the proposed tariff, if 
all the tariff were reflected in the price of sugar, might show 
an increase of 57 cents and become $5.78 per capita in the United 
States, but the per capita price of sugar in 1920 did go to 
$31.28, showing what can happen when the competitive element 
is removed. If there is no denial of the arithmetic, then the 
question, as I see it, is not a question of what the tariff costs 
the ultimate consumer of American sugar, but what it saves the 
ultimate consumer of American sugar by way not only of actual 
present advantage but by way of permanent insurance. 

So, Mr. President, I insist that the ultimate consumer of 
sugar in the United States buys an insurance policy for him- 
self when he helps maintain a healthy domestic sugar industry 
which can compete with sugar importations. Nor is it neces- 
sary that this insurance should be expensive. Quite the con- 
trary. It is really astounding what a stabilized 7 cent retail 
price for sugar would do in this respect. Here is typical arith- 
metic—typical at least in my sector of the country. The sugar- 
beet farmer's costs, exclusive of labor, are $1.79 per 100 pounds 
of ultimate sugar. Labor, at $23 an acre, figures 97 cents more 
per 100 pounds. Farmers’ profit at 20 per cent—because he has 
to plow under at least one crop in five—is 55 cents per 100 
pounds. So much for the farmer—whom none of us should be- 
grudge a decent living. Beet-sugar factory costs are $2.27 per 
100 pounds; and 10 per cent profits call for 49 cents additional. 
This grand total is $6.07 per 100 pounds. Add a standard sell- 
ing cost of 48 cents. Add the 10-cent differential which beet 
sugar suffers as compared with cane sugar. This totals $6.65 
per 100 pounds. Sugar is sold on the New York basis, plus 
freight to destination. The freight item in the Michigan arca 
is about 45 cents. Therefore the New York wholesale price 
must be $6.20 to permit our beet-sugar industry to survive. 
Now add one final item. If farmers can pay $30 per acre in- 
stead of 823 to beet-field workers they can compete successfully 
for American labor at American standards of industrial wage. 
This is prerequisite to a permanent answer to the sugar problem. 
This differential adds 36 cents per 100 pounds to sugar costs. 
Thus we reach a final New York price of $6.56; and since sugar 
always sells at a close retail margin, we reach a retail price 
in the neighborhood of 7 cents, 

Personally, I have regretted that it seemed to be impractical 
to develop a sliding-scale tariff which would stabilize the retail 
price of sugar around this price. In lieu thereof, I am bound 
to believe in a fixed tariff which will best accommodate this net 
result. The American people have paid much more than 7 
cents for sugar many, many times in the past decade. They 
haye done it without complaint. If anything like 7-cent sugar 
can protect the ultimate consumer against the higher prices 
which would be all but inevitable if beet-sugar competition dis- 
appears from the domestic market; if it can assure the farmer 
a healthy profit on his beets and permit him to compete with 
industry for American labor at American levels; if it can pre- 
vide the American sugar. manufacturers with cost and a living 
margin beyond; then the American people—with an eye to the 
best welfare of themselves and their country—are poor econ- 
omists if they repudiate such a prospectus. I can not convince 
myself that the ultimate consumer is robbed by an adequate 
sugar tariff. But I am convinced that he most certainly will 
be robbed, by prices dictated by closely organized foreign im- 
porters, if sugar tariffs continue inadequate. 

Mr. President, before I discuss the utility of the maintenance 
of a sugar industry as a national asset, let me present just one 
additional exhibit in line with the argument I have just been 
making. I never heard any better summary than that con- 
tained in a few sentences in an editorial from the Grand Rapids 
Press, an independent newspaper published in my home city, and 
in the heart of that beet-sugar State. I quote as follows: 


It {the sugar tariff] is the margin between life and death for our 
beet-sugar industry, and for the competition it offers the importing 
refiners who own or have close connection with the Americans producing 
60 per cent of all Cuban sugar. Leave the business entirely in the 
hands of the billion-dollar Cuban combine, and the result may be 
easily conjectured from our experience shortly after the World War. 
when exactly that monopoly existed and the cane-sugar interests ran 
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the price up to 30 cepts a pound. Leave domestie production in the 
competitive market, and a buffer is provided against this sitaation. 
With a proper tariff, it is impossible for outsiders to dump sugar early 
in the market season, force sale of the domestic sugar at a loss and all 
at once, and then recoup for themselves by boosting the price when the 
home product is out of the way. The sugar tariff has often been called 
the only tariff which benefits the consumer as well as keeping the pro- 
ducer on his feet. 


Mr. ‘SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Utah? j 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I am not mistaken, in Michigan, as in other 
States, the beet-sugar manufacturers divide whatever profits 
are made with the sugar-beet producers? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is correct in that state 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. In Michigan, as I understand, the contract 
price is $7.75 a ton, and whatever profits are made are divided 
between the company and the beet grower. In my State, of 
course, the price is $7 a ton, with one-half, 50 per cent, going 
to the beet grower. I know of no sugar companies but have 
ests same division of profits with the man who produces the 

eects, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
is entirely correct regarding the Michigan situation. All sugar- 
beet contracts with Michigan farmers are on a sliding scale, 
which makes these farmers participants in the profits of the 
ultimate operation. It is a type of tangible cooperation which 
should find great favor in the eyes of Senators who believe in 
cooperation, 

Mr. President, the utility of the sugar industry as a national 
asset, as a matter of general public policy, certainly is too 
obyious to require any argument whatever. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] presented a table of 
statistics showing that practically every civilized country in 
the world charges a higher sugar tariff than is proposed by the 
highest rate that has ever been suggested in this forum. Why 
do they do that? It is not only because of the necessity for 
the immediate commodity itself in the everyday life of the 
Nation but because of the importance of the commodity as a 
prime asset in the economic structure of a self-sufficient and 
self-sustaining people. When we undertake to provide a very 
limited increase in the amount of sugar tariff, for the purpose 
merely of keeping the industry alive, as the Senator from Utah 
correctly stated a little while ago, when we propose that limited 
means of mainterance for this essential national asset, it oc- 
curs to me that there can be precious little rational argument 
against the policy involved. When it is disclosed, as it has been 
disclosed in the so-called lobby investigation by the lobby com- 
mittee of the Senate, to what yicious length the organized im- 
porters of sugar are willing to go, lengths that involve even the 
national friendships of the United States in the Pan-American 
area—when it is understood to what length the foreign sugar 
industry is willing to go in its effort to strangle the domestic 
sugar production, I think we are indeed put upon notice as to 
what might happen to us if we ever were wholly at the mercy 
of the price dictation of foreign sugar importations; and we are 
put upon notice as to what a vital factor in the economic struc- 
ture of a self-sufficient people sugar production, in an adequate 
degree, actually has become. The rottenest chapter in all con- 
temporary lobby disclosures is the chapter which relates to the 
conspiracies to defeat adequate sugar tariffs in the pending 
bill. At some points this lobby has approached close to treason. 

Mr. President, I would not undertake to discuss the question 
of rates, because of its technicalities; I would not undertake 
to set my judgment against the judgment of any other man as 
to the precise rate that ought to be applied in order to save 
the situation. I know it is the opinion of Michigan sugar 
farmers and manufacturers that the 3-cent base rate levied by 
the House of Representatives is absolutely necessary in order to 
achieve a safe operation; but, much as I sympathize with that 
view, and happy as I should be to haye that view prevail on 
account of its equity, still, so far as the rate is concerned, I 
subordinate my judgment to that of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], the chairman of the Finance Committee. I think 
he is entitled to testify, as he has, that if the Finance Com- 
mittee rate shall be maintained in the new bill the industry 
at least will haye a chance to fight for its life, and it will 
have an opportunity at last to proceed with some degree of 
optimism in the direction of profitable and stabilized operation. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] raised the question of 
Philippine exposure. I want to be entirely frank in responding 
to that inquiry. I entirely agree that the greatest single 


exposure which American sugar, as well as many other farm 
commodities, confronts is exposure on the West from free trade 
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in Philippine sugar. As a matter of fact, it is not only an 
exposure in free trade but it is an exposure, Mr. President, 
in subsidized shipping, which, as has been disclosed in the 
investigation of the Commerce Committee, provides not only 
preferential rates for bringing Philippine sugar from Manila 
to New York but actually provides Government ships in which 
to do it and pays any operating deficit out of the Treasury of 
the United States. The exposure is tremendous, It can not be 
minimized. It is utterly important. “ 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Conceding that situation to be true as 
the Senator has frankly stated it, is it not a fact that we 
would not be justified in putting on a high rate that would 
simply add to the great profits of the Great Western Sugar Co. 
without protecting us against the exposure or menace that the 
Senator has described? : 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to discuss that with equal 
frankness, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator starts on 
that, will he yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not hear the question. 
Senator would, in substance, restate it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Iowa is inquiring 
whether, in view of that exposure, it is worth while to undertake, 
by increased tariff protection, to save the domestic situation. 

Mr. President, in the final analysis there probably never can 
be complete protection against this exposure from the Pacific 
until the Philippine Islands are independent in themselves. I 
would not be willing for one moment to discuss the propriety 
or the utility or the desirability of independence on the basis 
of our own domestic economic need. I think that would be 
utterly sordid. Nevertheless, the exposure exists, and the do- 
mestie need for some type of protection exists; and how can it be 
secured? 

Let us see how it can be secured, 

It can not be secured through this measure. That is perfectly 
obvious. I suppose it could be secured through a bounty which 
excluded Philippine sugar from its operations. If one is willing 
to support a bounty program, I think an excellent argument can 
be presented in favor of it in this circumstance. I am opposed 
to bounties. But, Mr. President, from my viewpoint, the very 
discussion of Philippine independence which is now running up 
and down the land, and which is having acute consideration in 
Congress itself, automatically puts a practical limitation upon 
the further development at the present time of Philippine sugar 
production. In other words, I think for a number of years to 
come, at least, we have reached the limit of that exposure. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
further yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to conclude this thought first. 

When the sugar schedule was discussed out of order several 
weeks ago it involved this question of independence for the 
Philippine Islands. At that time I introduced a resolution seek- 
ing an inyestigation by the Commerce Committee of the advisa- 
bility of extending America’s coastwise shipping laws to the 
Philippine Islands for the purpose of reducing the transportation 
differential which Philippine products and farm products enjoy 
at the expense of the American production. The committee in- 
quired very faithfully into that proposition; and, while it has 
made no report, I think I am entitled to say that our minds 
meet, first, upon the proposition that the exposure does exist; 
second, upon the proposition that American agriculture, includ- 
ing American sugar, never can be adequately protected so long 
as it does exist; but, third, that it can not be cured in any 
appropriate degree through the medium of our coastwise laws. 

How can it be cured? 

I venture this suggestion: 

Before the Philippine Islands can ever be entitled to their 
independence the United States must be assured, so far as 
possibie, that the islands will be equal to the responsibility of 
maintaining themselyes in their own independence permanently 
thereafter. What is the greatest difficulty they will confront in 
that respect? I do not think the greatest exposure that will 
be confronted by the Philippine Islands when they are inde- 
pendent is Japan, or China, or some other hostile nation in the 
surrounding oriental rim. I think the greatest hazard that the 


I wish the 


Philippines then will confront is the hazard of losing the free 
American market in which they have been selling practically 
all of their economic production. Overnight they will lose the 
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free markets of the United States. Overnight they will con- 
front the sudden necessity for a complete readjustment of their 
entire economic production and their entire economic market. 

Mr. KING and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Chair. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a moment. If that is true, then 
it occurs to me that there is perfect logic, and a logic that is 
wholly sympathetic with Philippine independence aspirations, 
in proposing tariff autonomy for the Philippine Islands pend- 
ing their independence, so that they can discover for them- 
Selyes what must be done by way of fitting their ultimate free 
economic status into the world trade conditions that they must 
then confront. 

Tariff autonomy for the Philippine Islands would permit a 
laboratory test, as it were, of Philippine economic self-suffl- 
ciency. It would help to answer the question as to whether or 
not the Philippine Islands are self-sufficient, and are equal to 
the problem of maintaining themselyes, and are equal to the 
problem of finding markets in the face of the common competi- 
tion that is involved in world trade. By some such process 
as that, Mr. President, I conceive that an adyantage can come, 
in the ultimate, to the Philippine Islands. 

Tariff autonomy would permit the Philippines tariff inde 
pendence ahead of political independence, As a practical prop- 
osition the sufficiency of the former must precede the latter, 
No friend of the Philippines would contend otherwise. The 
moment these islands have complete severance from the United 
States they lose our free American markets into, which they 
are sending $46,000,000 of cane sugar annually; also $16,000,000 
of copra; also $23,000,000 of coconut oll; also $4,000,000 of 
tobacco products. They must then confront our tariff barriers. 
Can they survive economically under such circumstances? If 
they can, then the greatest doubt upon their self-sufficiency for 
self-government is removed. Why not find out whether they 
can thus survive; why not find it out without invoking the 
awful consequences which would come to them if it should be 
discovered after independence that they can not survive? We 
can find it out—they can find it out—by the establishment of 
tariff autonomy ahead of their independence. Let the native 
legislature build its own tariff system—now. Let the native 
exports to the United States confrant our tariff system with 
the same differential which we concede to Cuba. If the experi- 
ment succeeds, then the Philippines are incalenlably nearer 
political independence, because the question mark upon their 
economic self-sufficiency is answered. 

If the experiment succeeds, then the economic exposure now 
suffered by American agriculture—an almost fateful exposure 
in many commodities—is saved. There is a common and mutual 
advantage. It is not a sordid adventure, dictated solely by the 
consultation of our own economic needs, It is an adventure 
which invites the speediest possible demonstration of the eligibil- 
ity of the Philippines for early independence. Such a proposi- 
tion probably can not be written into this pending bill because 
it requires careful evolution. But it can be seriously canvassed 
in connection with the general survey of the independence prob- 
len which begins on January 15 before the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs. It is the only answer I can see, 
meanwhile, to that phase of our own domestic tariff difficulties 
which are inseverably linked with this exposure in the far 
Pacific. We can not be rigidly criticized for giving some atten- 
tion to this matter in connection with the tariff debates. Indeed, 
we are bound to consult enlightened selfishness. The Philippines 
already have tax autonomy. Why not kill two birds with one 
stone and give them tariff autonomy pending their ultimate 
eomplete political independence? 

I beg of you to remember that I am speaking, not from the 
selfish aspect of American economic need, but from the aspect 
of a broad and final answer to the Philippine problem, in keep- 
ing with our responsibilities to them. It occurs to me that in 
some such fashion as through tariff autonomy it may be pos- 
sible, as a by-product of the plan, to reduce our own economic 
exposure upon the West. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let us assume that that is done; and I 
am in agreement with the Senator upon that proposition. I 
will vote for such an amendment to this bill if he will offer it. 
Suppose it is done now. Still, we have in Michigan all these 
factories that the Senator has described, making only a little 
over 1 per cent return on their capital. At the same time we 
have the Great Western making 20 or 30 per cent or more; I for- 
get the figures. Would we be justified, then, in putting upon 
the American people a tariff rate that would make the return of 
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the Michigan factories remunerative and make those of the 
Great Western extortionate? 

Mr. VANDENBERG, The Senator probably was out of the 
Chamber when that matter was discussed earlier in the after- 
noon, 

I would not be willing to subscribe to the proposition that the 
prosperity of one supereconomie unit in the community should 
be the standard by which prosperity should be measured for all 
of its competitors. If so, then the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, as has been pointed out, would be the standard by which 
prosperity should be measured in the entire steel industry. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Why should it not be? It is producing 
half of the steel. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Now, the Senator is about to draw me 
into a discussion of his favorite econonric theory. I can see that 
coming. I should prefer, if the Senator does not object, to dis- 
cuss that matter with him at some other time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I wanted to bring keenly home here the 
fact that by the mere raising or lowering of a tariff rate we can 
not do justice to the American people in tariff making. We 
might improve it somewhat-by the bounty, as the Senator has 
admitted; but I think we can only perfect it by a control of the 
profits of these industries that come to us and ask the protection 
of the law. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Now, I want to conclude in just a 
word, Mr. President. I have detained the Senate much longer 
than I had expected when I started. 

I submit this general proposition : 

It is incontrovertible that we can not have a domestic sugar 
industry without increased. protection of this. domestic sugar 
industry. It seems to me that it is equally incontrovertible that 
this country dare not let its domestic sugar industry die. 
Therefore Congress confronts the proposition that it must de- 
cide, yes or no, whether the domestic sugar industry shall live; 
and my answer is yes. 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment in connection with what the Senator from Michi- 
gan has been saying? f 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator will agree that it de- 
veloped in the hearings before the Commerce Committee and 
subcommittee that the situation with reference to the Philip- 
pines is somewhat of this character: 

First, that there is no danger of extending very much the pro- 
duction of sugar in the Philippines, by reason of the fact that 
the land laws prevent large holdings. That is one thing that 
would interfere. 

In the next place, the area that is best suited for the produc- 
tion of sugar there has already been practically occupied; ‘so 
the testimony indicates that there is not the danger in the Phil- 
ippines of extending production to any great extent. 

Then the proposal to extend the coastwise laws of the United 
States to the Philippines, so that only American vessels would 
do business between the Philippines and the ports of the United 
States, would not accomplish what is aimed at, because it would 
not keep foreign vessels from carrying Philippine sugar to Van- 
couyer, for instance, and then coming into the United States 
through there. So that would not accomplish the result. 

It developed that some 75 per cent of the exports of the Phil- 
ippines find their market in the United States, so that they are 
very vitally interested in this question of the tariff; and 
whether or not it is wise to give them tariff autonomy, as has 
been suggested, it is important to consider. I believe Congress 
has the power to do it if it sees fit to do it. 

It would be contrary to precedent, but we could do it. We 
could impose a tariff on the products of Porto Rico if we wanted 
to. We have the authority to do it. We have not been doing it, 
and I do not know whether that would be regarded as a 
precedent for the Philippines or not; but, at any rate, I do not 
believe there is any very great danger of extending production 
in the Philippines. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that there is a limitation on the amount of 
sugar that can come into the United States from the Philippines. 
If we took this action now, it would be only following the 
precedent that has been set by Congress heretofore. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF BOULDER DAM 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, some important events are 
taking place in this body which are likely to escape the atten- 
tion of the public. Of course, those of us who are here in the 


trenches know about them, we can visualize the happenings, 
but the great rank and file of the people might not hear of 
them. 

Of course, the event that happened yesterday the people are 
familiar with, because they have read it in the papers of this 
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morning, how the distinguished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], has acted as the 
great pacificator of the Republican Party, has smoothed the 
troubled waters, and taken into the fold of the Old Guard, in 
order to have peace and harmony, one of the younger guard. 
It mattered not with the Senator from Utah, because he was 
working in the interest of the Republican Party, that he had 
murmured under his breath, as the newspaper gentlemen state, 
that he would resign from the Committee on Finance if “ Bos” 
La Fot.erre should be put on his committee by the Republican 
committee on committees. Of course, I take it that the Senator 
from Utah never said anything like that, because he is friendly 
to the senior Senator from Wisconsin, he knows his worth, and 
he appreciates how the Senator from Wisconsin has labored in 
order fo.save the Republican Party from its mistakes and errors 
during this tariff controversy. : 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr, NORRIS. What is the Senator’s ground for assuming 
that the Senator from Utah did not say just what the news- 
papers state he said? The Senator from Utah has not denied it, 
and he is sitting here. 

Mr. HARRISON. When I stated that he did not, he remained 
quiet and did not respond. I take it his silence gives consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. And when I question the Senator as to his au- 
thority, the Senator from Utah still remains quiet. 

Mr. HARRISON. But he has brought harmony back into the 
fold. He may have made some of his colleagues of the Old 
Guard a little angry by his actions, they do not like his policy, 
they do not agree with him when he refuses to kick members 
out of the Republican organization, but he wants to invite 
them in, 

I notice in the paper that the chairman of the senatorial cam- 
paign committee does not agree with the Senator from Utah; 
but the Senator from Utah is always working to promote some 
interest and the welfare of his party. He does not care how 
much punishment he takes in order to do it—and he takes a 
good deal. 

Mr. President, to substantiate what I have just stated, the 
Senator from Utah this month, on the very first day of this 
session, began the new year—I presume it was the first meas- 
ure he introduced this year—by introducing a Senate bill, in 
which he wanted to angle for favor with the President of the 
United States; Let me read this remarkable measure. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act the 
dam authorized to be constructed under the provisions of the Boulder 
Canyon project act, approved December 21, 1928, and heretofore known 
as Boulder Dam, shall be known and designated on the public records 
as Hoover Dam. 

Sec. 2. All records, surveys, maps, and public documents of the 
United States in which such dam is mentioned or referred to under the 
bame of Boulder Dam, or otherwise, shall be held to refer to such dam 
under and by the name of Hoover Dam. 


It comes with fine grace from the Senator from Utah, who is 
laboring so zealously here now with his colleagues to increase 
the tariff on sugar, and after he has written into the bill higher 
rates on wool, knowing that the bill is going to the President of 
the United States, either for his approval or rejection, to court 
friendship with the President of the United States. 

Of course, I know the Senator from Utah did not have that in 
mind when he introduced the resolution, that is far from him, 
he does not play the game that way. There will naturally be 
some people in the country, however, who will think that, but 
that is not the real reason why the great leader in the matter 
of finances on the other side of the Chamber has offered this 
resolution to style, name, designate, and dedicate henceforth and 
forever Boulder Dam as the Hoover Dam. His reasons are 
based upon logic. Those who now do me the honor to hear me 
will remember those long, long hours when the Senator from 
Utah imposed upon us, for days, in one instance, speaking 
against the Boulder Dam. Of all those who opposed it, with 
the exception of the distinguished Senators from Arizona, I dare 
say it had no opponent who evinced greater interest and dis- 
played more earnestness in opposition to the passage of the 
Boulder Dam legislation and the erection of that great dam 
out there in the Southwest, henceforth, now, and forever to be 
called, at the instance of the senior Senator from Utah, the 
Hoover Dam. 

I recall, and other Senators will remember, how in those fine 
speeches spun day after day during the many months that it took 
to pass that legislation he pictured the work after it should have 
been finished. He told about the unsafeness of the proposition. 
He said it was a visionary dream, that it was chimerical, that 
it was a myth, that it was a wild-goose chase, to erect this 
Boulder Dam, henceforth to be known as the Hoover Dam. 
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He said it would be like building a house upon the sands; the 
waves would come and would wash it away, and the storms 
would beat upon it, and it would crumble to pieces. He pictured 
it as a pretty poor proposition. That is the reason why the 
Senator from Utah wants to name Boulder Dam the Hoover 
Dam. He thinks because of its alleged unsafeness, its undurabil- 
ity, that it is most appropriate to name it after his President. 

Of course, he could have selected other names. I am sure 
if it should be left to the Senate and to the people of California, 
if it should not receive the name of Boulder Dam, the right 
designation, the right name to call it, would be the Johnson 
Dam. What was the reason for the Senator from Utah wanting 
to name this particular project after Hoover? It may be that 
the reason why he did not call it the Hoover-Johnson Dam was 
because he knew that the Senator from California did every- 
thing for it and the President of the United States did nothing 
for it, and the twin appellation would not be appropriate. Then, 
too, he might have thought for the two names to be coupled to- 
gether would be too much of a curiosity to the people of Cali- 
fornia. Ah, Mr. President, if ever a man labored in this body 
to put over a piece of legislation against the most tremendous 
odds it was the senior Senator from California; It was over 

` stupendous opposition, it was against men in this Chamber who 
had ability and influence and who never failed to exert it in 
opposition to the movements of the Senator from California. 
Throughout that controversy I dare say that not a Senator now 
present, or a Member of the other House, ever received, in his 
efforts to pass that legislation, a word of approval or commen- 
dation or encouragement from the present President of the 
United States. Indeed, during the ides of the last national 
campaign, when he visited the State of California and spoke 
from the steps of the city hall of Los Angeles, he created such 
confusion and doubt in the minds of the people of the great 
Southwest as to his real position on the Boulder Dam proposi- 
tion that it raised hopes in the breasts of those who were fight- 
ing for the Democratic cause that we might win the electoral 
votes of either Arizona or California because of his utterance 
or lack of utterance. One speech put hopes in the breasts of the 
people of Arizona, although it brought disapproval from the 
people of California, and the next speech he made in California 
won back the people of California to the disgust of the people 
of Arizona. Nobody knew how Mr. Hoover stood in those days 
on Boulder Dam. 

It is not often, Mr. President, when one who refuses to attend 
the birth of a child is permitted to name the child. i 

Our eyer present and energetic friend from Utah desires to do 
that. I hope that at a very early date, because this is a most 
important resolution, the Senator from Utah will find time from 
his many arduous labors to explain to the Senate just why he 
wants to change the name of Boulder to that of Hoover. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all that I said in relation to 
a dam being built in Boulder Canyon, the eminent engineers who 
were sent there to make investigation justify. There is to be 
no dam at Boulder Canyon. That is changed entirely. Why 
call it Boulder Dam when it is not to be in Boulder Canyon? 
It was moved to Black Canyon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. I am going to take only a 
moment, 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator thinks it should not be named 
“Boulder” because it is not in Boulder Canyon, why does he 
try to convince us that it ought to be named “Hoover”? Is it 
in Hoover Canyon? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not trying to convince the Senate at all. 
I think the name ought to be changed. 

I know what the Senator from Mississippi had in mind. It 
was not what I had done, it is not the bill to which he is object- 
ing. He wanted to take a poke at the President, that is all. 
You can not fool anybody here at all by getting up and making 
such a talk as that. 

Mr. President, I care not whether it is called Boulder Dam or 
Black Canyon Dam, but I do think that it is a perfect farce to 
take the name of that great canyon and call the dam “ Boulder 
Dam ” after what has transpired in this body. It is a very good 
thing for California, I will say now, that the Senator from 
Arizona and a few other Senators called attention to the con- 
ditions and brought about the change from that dangerous 
location, 

The Senator from California knows I never said a single soli- 
tary word, after the bill was passed, about the building of the 
dam and going ahead with it. I hope and trust that every ad- 
yantage which has ever been spoken of for California will come 
from the building of the dam. But I called the attention of the 
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Senate to the fact that the spillways as provided in the contem- 
plated construction of the dam would never permit the water to 
go through. I called attention to the fact that it was a danger- 
ous proposition, and three great engineers of the United States 
said so with such force that the location of the dam was changed 
and moved farther down the river. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said I was poking at the 
President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. 

Mr. HARRISON. I said nothing about the President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had rather state right out straight what I 
have to say than to make any insinuations. When I have any- 
thing to say I try to say it; I do not try to beat around the 
bush. If I have anything to say about the President, I am going 
to say it about him and not try to whip him over somebody 
else's shoulder. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator answer a question? He 
flew off and did not give me an opportunity to ask my question. 
Does he not think he does the President an injustice when he 
says that this farce, this failure as he termed it, should be 
named after the President? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not said it was a failure. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said it was a farce. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would have been a farce and a failure if it 
had been constructed in Boulder Canyon, but its location has 
been changed. 

Mr. JOHNSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to ask both the 
Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from Utah a question. 
„The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Mississippi has used the 
introduction of the bill as an instrumentality by means of which 
to “take a poke” at the President, I am wondering whether 
there was possibly a conspiracy between the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and the Senator from Utah by which it was agreed 
that the Senator from Utah should introduce the bill in order 
to give the Senator from Mississippi an opportunity to take 
the poke? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to remind the Senator 
that we have the Roosevelt Dam, we have the Wilson Dam, 
and we have the Coolidge Dam, and I thought it was no more 
than right and proper that this great dam should be named 
after President Hoover. It certainly ought not to be called 
Boulder Dam, because it is not to be located in Boulder Canyon. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr, President, may I express my very deep 
gratification at the solicitude of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] for the proper naming of this particular institution and 
construction? May I express, too, to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi my thanks for his very kindly personal references? May 
I say, too, in clearing the geographical atmosphere, that the 
dam has been located at a single definite point from the time the 
first bill was introduced until the time of its passage? It just 
happened, as the Senator from Utah said, that there are two 
canyons which were never heard of, I presume, except possibly 
in their immediate vicinity, until the bill was introduced, one 
designated Black Canyon and the other Boulder Canyon, and 
interchangeably Boulder Canyon has been called Black Canyon 
during the long, long progress of the legislation. 

But I wish to add that I am delighted to call this, if I had 
anything to do with it, the Hoover Dam or the Smoot Dam, or 
any other appellation that might be applied to it. I am inter- 
ested, Mr. President, in building the dam under the terms of 
the bill which was enacted into law by the Congress of the 
United States. When that shall have been done, whether it be 
designated the Hoover Dam, to which I have not the slightest 
objection, or the Smoot Dam—and I have not a bit of objection 
to that designation, either—or the dam in response to the neces- 
sities of any particular locality with any kind of a name that 
might be applied to it, either profane or otherwise, I shall be 
yery happy, indeed. When it shall have been constructed it 
will, indeed, haye done such a marvelous work in the Southwest 
that every individual in the Congress or elsewhere who honestly 
contributed to the legislation will be delighted at the work that is 
done and will feel sufficiently commended by the results which 
will flow from the construction, 

I repeat, because I want no misunderstanding in that regard, 
that I do not oppose the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Utah, not in the slightest, I am very glad to confer any honor 
upon any individual in any position that will honestly con- 
tribute to the construction of this great work, and I trust that 
if we change the name which has been accorded this dam during 
the past seven years to any other name we may find that it will 
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facilitate the construction work and will contribute to the great 
Southwest of the Nation. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the honorable Secretary of 
the Interlor shall carry out, as evidently he proposes to do, some 
of the plans he has announced respecting the operation and 
maintenance of the dam, it will throughout the Nation carry a 
more opprobrious epithet than any applied to it here .to-day. 
[Laughter.]} 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF . 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kean Sheppard 
Ashurst George Kendrick Shortridge 
ird Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Bingham Glass King moot 
Black Glenn La Follette Steck 
Blaine Goft McCulloch Steiwer 
Blease Gould McKellar Sullivan 
Borah Greene McMaster Swanson 
Bratton Grundy McNary Thomas, Idaho 
rock Hale Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Norbeck Townsend 
Broussard Harrison Norris Trammell 
Capper Hastings Nye Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie Wagner 
Copeland Hawes Overman Waleott 
Couzens Hayden Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Hefin Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dill - Howell Pittman Waterman 
Fess Johnson Ransdell Watson 
Fletcher Jones Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 


NOMINATION OF JAMES WALDRON REMICK 


Mr. MOSES. As in open executive session, out of order, I ask 
unanimous consent to report a nomination from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and I ask unanimous consent for its 

t consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


James Waldron Remick, of New Hampshire, to be war claims arbiter, 
vice Edwin B. Parker, deceased. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The nomination is confirmed, and the President 
will be notified. 

As in legislative session, 


SANTA ROSA SOUND BRIDGE, FLORIDA 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 2675) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of the bridge across Santa Rosa Sound, in the State of 
Florida, authorized to be built by the boards of county commis- 
sioners of the counties of Escambia and Santa Rosa, in the 
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State of Florida, and I submit a report (No. 71) thereon. I 
call the attention of the Senator from Florida to the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. There is no objec- 
tion to it from any quarter. - 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is it in the regular form? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is in the regular form, and merely ex- 
tends the time for beginning the construction of the bridge. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? : 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments reported by the committee were, on page 1, 
line 3, after the word “That,” to strike out the comma and 
“ notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 of the act entitled 
‘An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,’ approved March 23, 1906”; in line 7, after the name 
“Santa Rosa Sound,” to strike out “in the State of” and insert 
“at or near Deer Point, Santa Rosa County”; and after line 
12 to insert a new section, as follows: “Sec. 2, The right to 
alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly reserved,” 
So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across Santa Rosa Sound at or near 
Deer Point, Santa Rosa County, Fla., authorized to be built by the 
boards of county commissioners of the counties of Escambia and Santa 
Rosa, in the State of Florida, by the act of Congress approved May 26, 
1928, are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from the 
date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across Santa Rosa Sound, Fla.” 


COMPARISON OF LABOR LAWS OF SOUTH CAROLINA WITH THOSE OF 
OTHER STATES 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have before me a comparison 
of the labor laws of South Carolina with those of other States. 
The table has been prepared by the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of South Carolina, and on account of the textile 
industry being discussed so frequently, I ask that the table may 
be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the South Carolina Gazette, Columbia, S. C.] 
SOUTH CAROLINA LABOR Laws as COMPARED WITH OTHER. STATES 


Below is presented a chart showing a brief analysis of important laws 
affecting labor in South Carolina as compared with those of other 
Southern States. No elaboration is necessary; the chart speaks for 
itself. It is interesting, however, to note the completeness of the South 
Carolina code on this subject. It is believed that the laws affecting 
labor are scrupulously obeyed and rigidly enforced. 
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Explanation: Space prohibits details. The above chart gives only a 
brief digest cf the general meaning of important legislative enactments 
on the subject. In the different States there are many laws which affect 
labor. For example: Compulsory education laws, laws defining the 
terms used in the statutes, laws providing methods of enforcement, laws 
concerning factory inspection, laws setting forth penalties for viola- 
tions, laws defining the powers and duties of enforcement officers, and 
many others. No attempt has been made to include such collateral 
subjects. The above, however, is an authentic outline of the principal 
laws in force to-day. It is interesting to note that the child labor laws 
in all the States except one are almost identical. On the whole, South 
Carolina laws are more rigid than the average. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of its business to-day the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. WATSON. I suggest that the Senator make the hour 
12 o'clock. Our conference is to meet at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. What conference? 

Mr. WATSON. The Republican conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the conference was going to meet 
at 10.30. 


Mr. WATSON. No; we could not hold it at that time, 
Notices were sent out yesterday for a meeting at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. I will change my request and ask 
that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a 
recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow; but I wish to give notice that 
to-morrow I shall ask the Senate to remain in session so long 
as may be possible, in view of the 12 o'clock meeting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah that when the Senate concludes its 
business to-day it take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


BADGE OF DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. WATERMAN. From the Committee on Patents I report 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2657) granting a re- 
newal of patent No. 21053 relating to the badge of the Daugli- 
ters of the American Revolution. It is a unanimous report, 
The bill proposes to extend the life of a design patent upon the 
pin used by the organization known as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. It is merely to prevent infringements 
upon the emblem used by this patriotic association. I ask 
unanimous consent for immediate consideration of the bill. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when I was chairman of the 
Committee on Patents I refused to recommend the extension of 
patents, and that has likewise been the attitude of the Senate. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, this patent has been once 
extended. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that, and I merely wish to make 
a statement for the Recorp, The only patents that have ever 
been extended, as I recall, are the one covered by the bill 
reported by the Senator from Colorado and one other in a 
similar case applying to another national organization. I am 
not going to object to the consideration of the bill, but I want 
to say that I hope the Senate never will extend the term of any 
other patent. That has been the policy which has h retofore 
been pursued since I have been in the Senate. Senato Platt, 
of Connecticut, who was chairman of the Committee on Pat- 
ents for such a long time in this body, said to me when I was 
first appointed chairman of that committee, “Senator Smoot, 
do not ever consent to the extension of a patent.” 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator from Utah is not taking his 
advice. 

Mr. SMOOT. This design patent has been extended once 
before and is for the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
I make the statement I have made for the Recorp, so that our 
action in this instance will not be pointed to as a precedent in 
the future. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
85 Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 

ollows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That a certain design patent issued by the United 
States Patent Office of date September 22, 1891, being patent No. 
21053, is hereby renewed and extended for a period of 14 years from 
and after the date of approval of this act, with all the rights and 
privileges pertaining to the same, being generally known as the badge 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


_ The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed, 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr, WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business in open session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate sundry mes- 
sages from the President transmitting executive nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate committeees and which 
appear at the end of to-day’s proceedings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in order. 
If there be no reports, the calendar is in order. 

SECRETARY OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Karl Theile to be sec- 
retary of the Territory of Alaska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Charles C. Eber- 
hardt to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to Costa Rica. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Myrl S. Myers to be 
consul general. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Lester Maynard to be 
consul general, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Robert D. Coe to be 
secretary in the Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Fayette J. Flexer to 
be secretary in the Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


NOMINATIONS OF POSTMASTERS 
The Chief Clerk read the nominations of sundry postmasters. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not see the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Pureps] present, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the postal nominations may be confirmed en bloc. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 

are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 
NAVAL NOMINATIONS 

The Chief Clerk read sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent that the nominations 
be confirmed en bloc, and that the President be notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 

That completes the calendar. 

s RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 17 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being, under the order 
previously entered, until to-morrow, Friday, January 10, 1930, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Eavecutive nominations received by the Senate January 9 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Frederic M. Sackett, of Kentucky, to be ambassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Germany. 

Envoys EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Abraham C. Ratshesky, of Massachusetts, to be envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Czechoslovakia, 

Gilchrist Baker Stockton, of Florida, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Austria. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER 

William E. Lee, of Idaho, to be an interstate commerce com- 
missioner for a term expiring December 81, 1931, vice Campbell, 
resigned. 

War CLAIMS ARBITER 

James Waldron Remick, of New Hampshire, to be war claims 
arbiter, under section 3 of the act of Congress approved March 
10, 1928, entitled “Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928,” vice 
Edwin B. Parker, deceased. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Albert H. Tarleton, of Honolulu, Hawaii, to be collector ‘of 
internal revenue for the district of Hawaii, to fill an existing 
vacancy. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Thomas L. Walker, of Lexington, Ky., to.be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 42, with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky. (Reappointment. ) ` 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 

Capt. Orin G. Murfin to be a rear admiral in the Navy from 
the 7th day of January, 1930. 

Lieut. Commander Earle C. Metz to be a commander in the 
Navy from the ist day of October, 1929. 

Lieut. William I. Lehrfeld to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 7th day of November, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Frank Akers to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 7th day of January, 1930. 

Ensign Harold M. Shanahan to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1929. 

Medical Director Charles E. Riggs to be a medical director in 
the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, from the 13th day of 
November, 1923. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant dental surgeons 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from 
the 23d day of December, 1929; . 

George H. Mills, a citizen of Ohio. 

Thomas E. Crowley, a citizen of California. 

Jesse B. Bancroft, a citizen of Wisconsin. 

Edwin A. Thomas, a citizen of Wisconsin. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 13th day of October, 
1929: 

Hugh C. Adams. 

Ernest L. Rairdon. 

Harold L. Whiteacre. 


\ CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 9 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Frederic M. Sackett, to Germany. 
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Charles C. Eberhardt, to Costa Rica. 
DIPLOMATIC SPorerarres 
Robert D. Coe. 
Fayette J. Flexer, 
CoNSULS GENERAL 
Myrl S. Myers. 
Lester Maynard. 


SECRETARY OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Karl Theile. 
WAR CLAIMS ARBITER 
James Waldron Remick. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


William L. Calhoun to be captain. 
Franklin S. Steinwachs to be commander. 
Lowe H. Bibby to be lieutenant. 
Lloyd D. Follmer to be lieutenant. 
Horatio D. Smith to be lieutenant. 
Edward H. Pierce to be lieutenant. 
Charles J. H. Frerksen to be chief machinist. 
George C. Walsh to be chief machinist. 
Harry E. Millard to be chief machinist. 
Fay O. Huntsinger to be chief pharmacist. 
Chester S. Fay to be chief pharmacist. 
Clyde M. Lane to be chief pharmacist. 
George E. Palmer to be lientenant. 
Clifford M. Alvord to be lieutenant, 
Emory P. Hylant to be lieutenant. 
Charles A. Havard to be lieutenant, 
Thomas T. Beattie to be lieutenant. 
Alfred R. Mead to be lieutenant. 
Charles O. Humphreys to be lieutenant. 
Valvin R. Sinclair to be lieutenant. 
Harry Keeler, jr., to be lieutenant. 
Augustus D. Clark to be lieutenant. 
Vernon Huber to be lieutenant. 
Peter J. Neimo to be lieutenant. 
Horace B. Butterfield to be lieutenant. 
John P. Cady to be lieutenant. 
Harry W. Wienberg to be chief boatswain. 
POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Ross H. Cuuningham, Jerome. 
Oregon D. M. Gaddis, Kingman, 
Charles L. Beatty, Nogales, 


ARKANSAS 


Albert E. Townsend, Little Rock. 
Robert Dail, Ravenden. 
Mary L. Beeson, Waldo. 

COLORADO 


Dollie P. Young, Agate. 
Alice Estes, Lafayette. 


CONNECTICUT 


Edward R. Bailey, Danbury. 
Levi C. Frost, Miildale. 

Nellie A. Byrnes, Pomfret, 
Lincoln Taylor, Stamford, 
Robert A. Dunning, Thompson, 


FLORIDA 


Fred H. Gibbons, Archer. 

Herbert L, Biland, Baker. 

Pauline B, James, Beresford. 
James E. Still, Bonifay. 

Eugene D. Lounds, Crescent City. 
Fred Brett, Crestview. 

Charles A. Miller, Crystal River. 
Frank Dean, Delray Beach. 

Wesley S. Moe, Fort Pierce, 
Raymon J. Sweezey, Frostproof. 
Jesse E. Franklin, Glen St. Mary. 
James T. Phillips, Greenville. 

Emma S. Fletcher, Havana. 
William H. Downing, High Springs, 
William L. Bryan, Jasper. 

Nathan J. Lewis, Newberry. 7 
Shelly L. Hayes, New Smyrna. 
David R. Laycock, Orlando. 

Ethel C. McPherson, Passagrille. 7 
Henry A. Drake, Port St. Joe. 
Dudley H. Morgan, River Junction, 
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ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Abraham H. Lasher, Safety Harbor. 
Arthur L. Stevens, Waldo. 


MICHIGAN 


Glen H. Doyle, Cedar Springs. 
Orrin T. Hooyer, Chelsea. 
Thomas M. Melvin, Detour. 
Glenn B. Swiler, Mecosta. 
Nathaniel Lobb, Munising. 
Fred E. Heath, Plainwell. 
Ralph W. Clapp, Saugatuck. 
NEW YORK 

J. Fred Hammond, Canton. 
Stanley D. Cornish, Carmel. 
Carrie De Revere, Eastview. 
Charles L. Dix, Forestville. 
Katheryn M. Oley, Jamesville. 
Warren H. Curtis, Marion. 
Ivan L. Connor, Natural Bridge. 
Jacob C. Kopperger, Stottville. 
A. T, Smith, Tully. 

OHIO 
Emory W. Henderson, Dunkirk. 
Charles S. Brown, Glenmont. 
Charles W. Eyans, Huntsville. 
Asa D. McCoy, Marietta. 
Mayme C. Reed, Metamora. 
William E. Lehman, Payne, 
Mary B. Craig, Russels Point. 
John G. Daub, Trenton. 

TENNESSEE 
William S. Gentry, McEwen. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


John A. Ferguson, Hollidays Cove. 

Ray Merrifield, Smithfield. 
WYOMING 

Blanche Sutton, Hulett. 

Frances P. Youngberg, Lyman. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, January 9, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O pitying, loving God, how maryelous is Thy patience. Thou 
art our Creator; be Thou our Comforter and our Savior. Out 
of discipline and out of limitation do Thou call us, that we may 
praise and magnify Thee in thought, feeling, and will. Take 
our affections, and may they be swallowed up in Thine. Thou, 
who canst bring forth from the mute, unpromising earth, bring 
forth out of our hearts the blossom and fruit of love and peace. 
Look with rich blessing upon Thy people of every name. Let 
all darkness flee, and with it ignorance, cruelty, and every evil 
thing. O let our whole land see Thy salyation. Our Father, 
hear our prayer as it falls through muted lips. She has gone 
and left him. As she lay in his loving arms, so pure and tender, 
her spiritual and immortal loveliness was as fair and rich as 
the angels’, Remember him with the weeping face, the breaking 
heart, marred and bruised with the experience of long suffering. 
Chant for him the sublime strains of peace and victory as they 
come through the winding shadows of the tomb. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
an ambassador to Poland. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Jones and Mr. OverMAN members of the joint 
select committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 
1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposi- 
tion of useless papers in the executive departments,” for the 
disposition of useless papers in the General Accounting Office. 


1930 


RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communication: > 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1930. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 
I do hereby resign from the Committee on Appropriations. 
THOMAS H. CULLEN, 
Fourth District, New York. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 
aceepted. 

There was no objection. 

MEMBERSHIP ON THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 116 


Resolved, That THOMAS H. CULLEN, of New York, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the standing Committee of the House on Ways and 
Means. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for seven minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for seven nrinutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, at the present 
moment there rests in the harbor of New York a great ship called 
the George Washington, named after a leader, the greatest of 
them all, who wrote his name so indelibly in the minds and 
hearts of the citizens of this country so as never to be forgotten. 
This ship carries from the shores of this Nation a very distin- 
guished company of citizens, whose destination is London, Eng- 
land, and in going to that far-off country they carry with them 
the confidence and respect of every patriotic citizen of the land. 

The President of the United States has proven to the world 
that he is a humanitarian. He probably more than any other 
one person has a full conception of the horrors of war because 
of the service he rendered during that period when death and 
desolation stalked over the lands of Europe. His act in initiat- 
ing a move for the purpose of promoting peace and harmony 
should find favor in the hearts of every person that is interested 
in progress and those matters which affect humanity and is in 
line with the policy I have been advocating for several years. 
Therefore I feel that regardless of a person's political affiliation 
he should be sufficiently broad to give credit to those who are 
keeping step with progress and who seek to make this world a 
better place to live in. 

The commission that he has appointed is composed of men of 
the highest integrity—Secretary of State Stimson; Ambassador 
to Mexico Morrow; Secretary of the Navy Adams; Senator Ros- 
INSON of Arkansas; and Senator Reep of Pennsylvania—all of 
whom have been given high callings in life, and at the present 
time are occupying positions of great trust. Therefore I am 
sure that the majority of our citizens have the same implicit 
confidence in their desires and their aims as those who are 
sponsoring this movement. 

For the past six years I have opposed many naval-ship-con- 
struction programs on the grounds that competitive building in 
the time of peace, when it was mandatory on the part of this 
Government to participate in another disarmament conference in 
1931 was not the proper metho: to proceed. Some have called 
me a littleNavy man and others a pacifist. However, I have 
paid no attention to such comment, hoping that the time would 
come when some citizens in authority would inaugurate the kind 
of a movement which would make possible that which I have 
striven for so long. I am very frank to say to this House that 
I have confidence in the commission thus appointed, and should 
they agree with the other nations of the world upon a naval 
program, then I will without reservation support the same, hav- 
ing in mind that we must keep faith with the other countries in 
the world if wars are to be prevented in the future. 

In 1928 the approximate indebtedness of England was $37,200,- 
000,000; of the United States, 818.284.000.000; France and her 
colonies, $12,872,000,000 ; Italy, $4,942,000,000 ; and Japan, $2,500,- 
000, making a grand total of nearly $76,000,000,000 for the five 
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caused by war. At the present time there are more soldiers in 
the armies of the world than there were prior to the World War. 
The cost of maintaining military programs in the United States 
is a sum beyond the conception of the ordinary mind, and when it 
is taken into consideration that more than 80 cents out of every 
dollar collected is expended for war, war activities, and war 
results, no one but those that have a selfish interest to serve will 
ever oppose a movement that seeks to bring about peace and 
harmony among the nations of the world. Therefore, it now 
behooves every citizen who is interested in progress, Christianity, 
and brotherly love to give whole-hearted support to those who go 
to a foreign shore bearing in their hands the olive branch of 
friendship; so it can be said that the United States is one nation 
that seeks no unfair advantages against its neighbors and that 
it will always be our desire to promote the kind of good fellow- 
ship that will make peaceful conditions reign throughout the 
world. [Applause.] 


TERMS OF COURT IN THE WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRIOT OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. R. 6344, a bill to amend title 28, 
section 192, United States Code, in respect to the terms of court 
in the western judicial district of Virginia, which bill has been 
unanimously reported by the Judiciary Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 28, section 192, of the United States 
Code be so amended as to read as follows: f, 

“The regular terms of the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Virginia shall be held at Abingdon on the second 
Mondays in April and November; at Big Stone Gap on the first Mon- 
days in May and October; at Charlottesville on the first Monday in 
February and on the Wednesday next after the first Monday in August; 
at Danville on the fourth Monday in February and on the Wednesday 
next after the first Monday in September; at Harrisonburg on the third 
Monday in March and on the fourth Monday in October; at Lynch- 
burg on the first Mondays in June and December; and at Roanoke on 
the first Mondays in January and July.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall in any event become effective 90 days after 
it becomes a law and may, by order of said court, be put into effect 
after 30 days after this act becomes a law. 


With the following committee amendment: 


That section 111 of the Judicial Code (sec. 192, title 28, U. S. C.) be 
so amended as to read as follows: 

“The State of Virginia is divided into two districts, to be known 
as the eastern and western districts of Virginia. 

“The eastern district shall include the territory embraced on the 
Ist day of July, 1916, in the counties of Accomac, Alexandria, Amelia, 
Brunswick, Caroline, Charles City, Chesterfield, Culpeper, Dinwiddie, 
Elizabeth City, Essex, Fairfax, Fauquier, Gloucester, Goochland, Green- 
yille, Hanover, Henrico, Isle of Wight, James City, King and Queen, 
King George, King William, Lancaster, Loudoun, Louisa, Lunenburg, 
Mathews, Mecklenburg, Middlesex, Nansemond, New Kent, Norfolk, 
Northampton, Northumberland, Nottoway, Orange, Powhatan, Prince 
Edward, Prince George, Prince William, Princess Anne, Richmond, 
Southampton, Spotsylvania, Stafford, Surry, Sussex, Warwick, West- 
moreland, and York. 

“Terms of the district court shall be held at Richmond on the 
first Mondays in April and October; at Norfolk on the first Mondays in 
May and November; and at Alexandria on the first Mondays in June 
and December. 

“The western district shall include the territory embraced on the 
1st day of July, 1910, in the counties of Alleghany, Albemarle, Amherst, 
Appomattox, Augusta, Bath, Bedford, Bland, Botetourt, Buchanan, Buck- 
ingham, Campbell, Carroll, Charlotte, Clarke, Craig, Cumberland, Dicken- 
son, Floyd, Fluvanna, Franklin, Frederick, Giles, Grayson, Greene, 
Halifax, Henry, Highland, Lee, Madison, Montgomery, Nelson, Page, 
Patrick, Pulaski, Pittsylvania, Rappahannock, Roanoke, Rockbridge, 
Rockingham, Russell, Scott, Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell, Warren, 
Washington, Wise, and Wythe. 

“Terms of the district court shall be held at Abingdon on the second 
Mondays in April and November; at Big Stone Gap on the first Mondays 
in May and October; at Charlottesville on the first Monday in February 
and on the Wednesday next after the first Monday in August; at Dan- 
ville on the fourth Monday in February and on the Wednesday next 
after the first Monday in September; at Harrisonburg on the third 
Monday in March and on the fourth Monday in October; at Lynchburg 
on the first Mondays in June and December; and at Roanoke on the 
first Mondays in January and July. 

“The clerk of the court for the western district shall maintain an 
office in charge of himself or a deputy at Lynchburg, Roanoke, Danville, 
Charlottesville, Harrisonburg, Big Stone Gap, and Abingdon, which 
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shall be kept open at all times for the transaction of the business of the 
court. 

“Spc, 2. This act shall in any event become effective 90 days after 
it becomes a law and may, by order of said court, be put into effect 
after 30 days after this act becomes a law.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia assures the 
Chair that this is a matter of urgency? 

Mr. WOODRUM. It is. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, this bill merely authorizes a change in the holding 
of the terms of the United States court in two or three cities 
in the western district of Virginia. It is approved by the 
Department of Justice and has been unanimously reported by 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the bill received the approval of all 
the bar associations of the respective counties? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes; and this action is taken at their 
request. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So there is no contest over the transfers 
provided for in the bill? 

Mr. WOODRUM. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


DESECRATING THE CAPITOL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for fiye minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the House and the country to what I consider a sordid dese- 
cration of the Capitol of the United States. 

On the night of January 3 a small fire broke out in the 
Capitol just west of the dome. I understand it was in a room 
over near the document room. An alarm was sent in and the 
fire department of Washington responded promptly, and quickly 
extinguished it. I was an eyewitness. I happen to live just 
across the street from here, and in company with another Con- 
gressman or two I came over. After the fire was out or brought 
under control the moving-picture outfits, the movietones, lined up 
along the east front of the Capitol and started their sirens to 
screaming and their machines to grinding. Some of them even 
went and turned on the sirens of the machines of the firemen 
after they had turned them off. They lighted torches, great 
numbers of them, and put men along the side of the Capitol, 
with those torches emitting great volumes of smoke, in order 
to make a picture which would leave the impression on the 
American people that the Capitol of the United States was 
burning down. I remarked at the time to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hoch, who was with me, that it was a desecra- 
tion of the Capitol of the United States and a flagrant mis- 
representation of the facts which they were preparing to 
send out. 

To-day all the movies that produce those movietones are 
showing to the people over the country the Capitol of the United 
States going up in flames. If you were to look at one of those 
pictures, you would see smoke pouring out of practically every 
window on the east side of the Capitol, at which place it was 
really impossible to see any fire at all. 

It was cheap, vulgar stage play, in which they were commer- 
cializing their exaggeration by misleading the American people 
into believing that small, inconsequential blaze to have been 
a near national calamity that threatened the destruction 
of this magnificent building, which is sacred to every true 
American, 

Already there has been a great deal of spilling of ink over 
that incident, as a result of those pictures, and already some of 
us are receiving letters asking why Congress can not take care 
of the Capitol. » 

I am making this statement at this time in order that Con- 
gress and the country may know. the facts. I want those who 
come after us to know, if this question is ever raised, that there 
was gross exaggeration, and, as I have already said, in my 
opinion, a desecration of the Capitol of the United States, and 
that there was really no real danger of any very serious damage 
to the building. 
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It was only a small fire, presumably accidentally started, 
and was rapidly extinguished by the efficient Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia. 

I remember one fireman who came to where we were and 
said, “ These people are discrediting us.” They were not only 
discrediting the Congress and leading the American people to 
believe that we are not taking care of eyen the Capitol of the 
United States, but they were discrediting theFire Department of 
the District of Columbia, which, I say again, acted promptly and 
efficiently, did its duty, and extinguished the fire in a very few 
moments. And yet those sirens screamed and those moving- 
picture machines ground in front of the Capitol out there long 
after all the fire was gone, and I think after all the firemen 
had left the Capitol Grounds. [Applause.] 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner], the distinguished minority leader, 
made a suggestion that was extremely valuable, as almost all his 
suggestions are, that led me to look further into the subject I 
was pursuing at that time, and following his suggestion I find 
that there is abundant law at the present time to meet the 
situation both as I presented it, as he suggested, and as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Murry] questioned. 

I find that section 181, which pertains to the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, says: 

Sec. 181. ConGressionan Recorp; arrangement, style, contents, and 
indexes. The Joint Committee on Printing shall have control of the 
arrangement and style of the ConGressionaL Record, and while pro- 
viding that it shall be substantially a verbatim report of proceedings, 
shall take all needed action for the reduction of unnecessary bulk, and 
shall provide for the publication of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions of Congress and at the close 
thereof, (Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, sec. 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if the Joint Committee on Printing will 
act according to that law, all that is necessary to meet the situa- 
tion here and elsewhere is for the committee to instruct the 
Public Printer to refuse from now on to publish in the RECORD, 
irrespective of unanimous consent given here or elsewhere, any 
matter which pertains to increasing the bulk of that document 
unnecessarily, and this includes newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles which are so frequently inserted on the other side of the 
Capitol. 

JOHN MARSHALL 


Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the House, 
on January 7 there was dedicated in Philadelphia a memorial 
to Chief Justice John Marshall. It is a replica of the fine statue 
by Story which stands on the west side of our own Capitol, and 
let me say, in passing, that difficult as is the task of the sculptor 
who attempts to make an effigy of a modern man, William W. 
Story, the son of Joseph Story, the great associate of John Mar- 
shall and himself a scientist, musician, poet, orator, and sculp- 
tor, gave to the world in his Marshall statue one of the finest 
portrait statues of modern art. 

No one can look at the statue of John Marshall, as the Mem- 
bers of this House must look at it as they pass down the broad 
flight of stairs of the Nation’s Capitol, without being deeply im- 
pressed with the benignant character of the face and the elo- 
quence of that upraised hand, by which I imagine the sculptor 
meant to signify the authority of law, of which, at least in our 
own country, John Marshall was the greatest exponent. 

At the dedication exercises in Philadelphia day before yester- 
day there were three addresses made, each of which was a 
notable contribution to the subject. One was made by a leader 
of the Philadelphia bar, John Frederick Lewis, who gave a very 
admirable summary of the period of stress in which John Mar- 
shall was born, and which developed his great career, The 


second was by the chief justice of Pennsylvania, who dealt with 
great propriety and eloquence upon the intimate connection be- 
tween John Marshall and the city of Philadelphia, a connection 
maintained from the time that John Marshall fought as a sol- 
dier at Valley Forge in the environs of Philadelphia, and only 
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terminating by that incident, which may not be familiar to 
every Member of the House, but which is of epic beauty. When 
John Marshall died in the city of Philadelphia and a committee 
of the bar escorted his body to Richmond the liberty bell was 
tolled for the last time, for the crack in the liberty bell then 
developed and the iron tongue which had noted the birth of our 
Nation was silenced forever. How could it end more fittingly 
than by noting the passing of the greatest Chief Justice that 
the United States has ever known? 

However, I am chiefly inviting the attention of the House to 
the third address because of its peculiar felicity and propriety. 
It was delivered by the Hon. Joseph Buffington, the senior cir- 
cuit judge in the third circuit of the United States. 

Webster once said that the three attributes of a great oration 
were the man, the subject, and the occasion. Well, the occasion, 
the dedication of this statue, was in itself eloquent. The sub- 
ject, John Marshall, was of such eloquence that one might say 
as Lincoln said of Washington, that one need only name him 
and in its naked, deathless splendor leave the great name of 
Marshall to shine on; and in this case there was the man, 
Joseph Buffington. Buffington was appointed to the United 
States district bench in 1892, and has therefore served nearly 38 
years on the Federal bench. This is not only the longest period 
of judicial service of any Federal judge now living, but also the 
longest period of any Federal judge living or dead. Marshall 
served for 34 years. There may have been a few judges of the 
past who servel longer than Marsball, but the longest period of 
service on the Federal bench in the annals of the Republic un- 
questionably is that of Joseph Buffington, who still presides in 
the third circuit with great distinction to himself and great 
value to the public, In his incorruptible integrity and fine, un- 
wearying devotion to the duties of his great office, Joseph Buf- 
fington as a jurist is of the breed of John Marshall. What 
more could be, or need be, said in his praise? 

Therefore, there was peculiar beauty in this tribute of the 
oldest circuit judge of the United States to the great Chief 
Justice, and I only claim the attention of the House to ask 
unanimous consent that I may revise and extend my remarks by 
printing in the Recorp the noble tribute of Joseph Buffington 
to the memory of John Marshall and to express the pleasure 
that it gives me to have made to-day this modest tribute to a 
distinguished living judge, a worthy follower of Marshall in all 
the great traditions of the bench. 

Remembering his years and his long service, I voice the 
prayer of Horace, that he “may get late to heaven”; and in 
the meantime enjoy that which on the authority of Shakespeare 
is said to be the just rewards of an honored age, namely, “ love, 
honor, obedience, and troops of friends.” [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH BUFFINGTON, JURIST, AT THE DEDICATION OF A 
MEMORIAL TO CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL 


It is a new departure for the United States Government to permit 
one of its great statues to be duplicated and reproduced in another 
setting. There was just warrant for such action in the present case. 
The noble bronze figure of John Marshall, which rightly bas the most 
prominent place at the Capitol, was the gift of the bar of Philadelphia 
to the United States. To permit a member of that bar to reproduce 
the statue here in Philadelphia is a fitting acknowledgment by the 
Government of its appreciation of the original gift. Not only so, but 
John Marshall’s life was particularly linked with the city of Phila- 
delphia and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It was after his 
long and arduous work was finished that John Marshall came to Phila- 
delphia for surgical relief, and it was here that his great soul joined the 
company of the immortals. 

In another sense we may say that John Marshall was born on Penn- 
sylvania soll, for it was on the soll of that Commonwealth that John 
Marshall was born anew. He came to Pennsylvania's Valley Forge a 
Virginian ; he left it an American. The great spirit of the expounder of 
the Constitution bad its birth and came from the travail of that winter 

„at Valley Forge. His great constitutional opinions, to my mind, sprang 
from the lessons learned at Valley Forge in the school of bitter experi- 
ence. 

Marshall's career as a soldier has largely been overlooked. His father 
foresaw the coming of the Revolutionary struggle and himself drilled in 
arms his sons, so that they, as well as their father, who also served at 
Valley Forge, were ready to take part as trained men when the call to 
arms came. Marshall took part in the Battle of the Brandywine and 
the Battle of Germantown, and later on at Monmouth. Moved by this 
bronze memorial coming here to Philadelphia, I trust that at some 
future day a fitting tablet or monument placed on the bills of Valley 
Forge, on the very spot where Marshall spent that memorable winter, 
will carry to the people from all sections of the United States, who in 
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increasing numbers visit this greatest shrine of American independence, 
the fact that John Marshall bore his part in the rigors, the sufferings, 
the lessons of Valley Forge. 

Representing, sir, as I do, at your invitation, the Federal judiciary, 1 
can not refrain from recording the fact that there is no Federal circuit 
in the country that bears the relation to the Federal Constitution, of 
which Marshall was the great expounder, that does our own. The State 
of Delaware was the first to adopt the Constitution, the State of Penn- 
sylvania the second, the State of New Jersey the third, and the stars of 
these three States, which make up the third circuit, stand at the head of 
the State stars of the flag. 

Great men have no need that we praise them. The urge on us is 
to know them. To my mind John Marshall was the real father and 
creator of the Constitution, because the bone and sinew of that Con- 
stitution sprang from his loins. When he came to the bench the Con- 
stitution was a mere theory, an untried visionary experiment in gov- 
ernment, a mere scrap of paper. When he ended his career 34 years 
afterwards he had breathed the breath of life into its body. He had 
forged a writing into sinewy strength. He had fashioned the ship of 
state to withstand the perils and powers of disunion. He had begat 
the soul of a nation. He had made self-government by liberty-loving 
people possible for all sorts and conditions of men. The Government 
of the Western Hemisphere to-day, beginning with self-governing 
Canada on the north and ending with the southernmost of the Latin 
Republics on the south, are all the unconscious children of this great 
father of the American Constitution. All honor to the great minds 
who conceived its principles, formulated its articles, and brought to 
birth a nation to be founded on a constitution, but it was Marshall 
who took the puny, struggling, helpless, weakling child into his strong 
arms, his great patriotic heart, and made its sinews as strong as steel. 
At Valley Forge Marshall had seen and suffered from the weakness 
of a mere federation of States subordinating the interests of a so-called 
union to their own local selfishness. In cold and hunger he had suffered 
from the impotence of a Continental Congress without power to enforce 
what it decreed. He had seen the weakness, the froth, and the talk 
without action of that Congress, and it was Valley Forge that burned 
into the soul of Marshall the conviction that to be a government by 
constitutional law the Constitution must be clothed with power to effect 
what it decreed. At Valley Forge he learned the lesson of a broad, 
all-inclusive spirit of nationalism, the catholicity of the national soul 
which Washington inspired and acted on, and from it all he bad learned 
the lesson that sectionalism, localism, had to give way to a patriotism 
that included the whole Nation, In a word, he had learned the lesson 
that if America was to be governed for the people it must be for all 
the people and not for any particular section of the Union. 

Shivering, ill clad, around the watch fires of Valley Forge he built 
up that courage, conviction, character—that intangible, unweighable, 
unbuyable thing that in the true man rings true and responds to every 
strain and stress. It was on this trinity, first of a constitution with 
self-perpetuating power, second of patriotism that saw the Nation as a 
whole, and lastly, the simple, pure, unblemished depth of soul that 
worked out in John Marshall the unity of a great soul, a great judge 
who made possible a great line of statesmen, who became possible be- 
cause they trod in his footsteps and followed Marshall's interpretation 
of the Constitution. Coupled with all was the simple, modest, God- 
fearing man, for to this day they show you in the city where John 
Marshall lived the pew in the church where in the rest days of his great 
human task he took time to draw near to Him who is the source and 
foundation of right and justice. He was an humble-minded man, but in 
the really great, humility adds a cubit to a great man’s stature. He 
had no call to magnify himself or magnify the office that he held. He 
made it great because he filled it. Like Saul of old, he towered above 
his brethren. Great as have been many of the men who followed in his 
judicial footsteps, no one has ever succeeded him. The mantle of 
Elijah fell on the waiting shoulders of Elisha because of the double 
spirit of Elijah for which Elisha prayed. But the mantle of John 
Marshall was of a titan girth which those who followed him, great 
as they were, haye never filled. In the rôle of the Federal judiciary, 
Marshall stands so high, so massive, so alone, that he is a pattern for 
his fellows to follow but never surpass. The times, the need of the 
hour, united to make Marshall the jurist whom other times and other 
needs could not duplicate. He was a foundation builder. As a soldier, 
he fought to gain liberty for his country, and as an expounder of the 
Constitution it was his happy fate to make that liberty secure and sel 
perpetuating. As a soldier, he fought to create his country; as a com 
stitutional expounder, he called into being the mighty constitutional 
powers which Lincoln needed and used so that government for the 
people should endure. 

In rich measure he united the feryor and self-effacement of the 
patriot, the vision of the seer, the constructive soul of the builder. 
His work was subsoil, the undersurface work which lays foundations, 
which, hidden from common view, make safe the towering structure of 
the Nation's expansion. In the building of that temple of state, the 
soul, the foresight, the courage, the great brain of Marshall hewed to 
form and set to place the corner stones of the temple, and, though as 
of old, those stones, which the mere surface builders of his time and 
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the demagogues of his generation rejected, which, when stress and 
strain came and the Nation was in the travail of a new birth, proved 
themselves the headstones of the corner, 

John Marshall was simple in his daily walk of life. His modesty and 
humbleness of demeanor only served to magnify his real greatness. It 
was Henry Clay’s estimate of him that he was cherished—I use Clay's 
words—" for his artless character and his uniformly amiable and un- 
ostentatious deportment both in his publie and private relations.” 

This simplicity he carried into his judicial opinions. No tricks of 
eloquence, no hair-splitting discussions, no vain display of learning, 
nothing of the tricks of rare words or startling contrasts mar his 
decisions, In them we find nothing but the pure, simple words drawn 
from the undefiled foundation of common English speech which formed 
the medium by which with plain and unerring logic Marshall wrote the 
decisions which bottom and buttress our national perpetuity, following 
that wise direction of Holy Writ: “ Write the vision and make it plain 
upon tables, that he may run that readeth it.” 

I bespeak the spirit of my judicial brethren of the third Federal 
circuit when T thank those in charge of this interesting ceremony and 
donors of this statue that we have been asked to take part in the 
Services of this day. 

Far beyond the eloquence of words this silent figure in bronze will 
speak to us its lessons of a great soul, blameless in life, wise in judg- 
ment, fearless in action, and inspire us to serve our priesthood at the 
altar of justice “to do our duty in that state of life unto which it 
hath pleased God to call us.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for half a minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for half a minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I think it is fitting and 
proper that the House should be informed that the statue of 
John Marshall, referred to just now, is the gift to the city of 
Philadelphia by our own colleague the distinguished and tal- 
ented gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck]. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF HON. FINIS J. GARRETT 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, the Hon. Finis J. Garrett, for 
24 years a distinguished Member of this body, now judge of 
the United States Court of Customs Appeals, delivered a very 
able and edifying address at the annual dinner of the Tennes- 
see Society in New York Wednesday evening. It is full of 
historic interest and well worth reading by any Member of the 
Honse or any other person. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by inserting that address in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. x 

Mr. DAVIS. Judge Garrett was introduced in a very com- 
plimentary manner by Hon, Norman H. Davis. 

Under leave granted, I herewith insert in the Recor the said 
address of Judge Garrett: 


OLD TALES RETOLD 


Whenever two or more Tennesseeans find themselves together they 
experience little difficulty in discovering some theme relating to home 
about which to gossip, and not infrequently to argue. 

The theme may be one of history, current activity, or possible des- 
tiny—whatever its substance it is likely to present factors admitting 
of animadversion. 

This is true because always the place of Tennessee in the great 
scheme of American life has been colorful and unique. 

It is not doubted but that this may be sald truly of every State. It 
is this fact which constitutes the basic reason why our national organism 
is in semblance, at least, and, legally speaking, in fact, a federated 
government. 

If all the States had the same background of tradition and culture, 
the same ideals and aspirations, why then, except merely as a matter 
of local convenience, it might be just as well to anneal them into a 
common mass and apply to the whole people under the national flag the 
same rules of law and the same regulations of social and civic conduct. 

But since such uniformity of history and hope does not exist, and, 
in the yery nature of things, never can exist, why, as of course, any such 
annealing efforts must fail and the States are destined to remain segre- 
gated in innumerable matters; each maintaining its individualism, its 
specific character, its peculiar cultural evolutions and idiosyncrasies, and 
these elements will be reflected in each State's literature and Jaws. 

It seems to me very fine, indeed, that nature has so molded the human 
temperament, as that when the sons and daughters of a Commonwealth 
elect to cast their destiny with some other State and become integrated 
with a new social structure, they nevertheless, with rare exceptions, re- 
tain tender recollections of the land in which they were cradled, and 
derive enjoyment from moments of retrospection, Such moods and 
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sentiments injure none and refresh the spirit for the continued struggle 
of existence. 

Here in this great place which we call a city—a city so strange, so 
wonderful, so kaleidoscopic, so different from any other entity of 
civilization as to cause us at times to wonder whether it is a reality or a 
dream—there are innumerable Tennesseeans who have become of its sinew 
and spirit and who daily contribute to its forces and pragmatisms and 
evolutions. If suddenly there were taken from the everyday activities of 
the city of New York the efforts and achievements of those who at some 
period of life were identified with Tennessee, the morale of even New 
York would be for a time thrown out of adjustment and the effect would 
be felt much farther than our imaginations are accustomed to play. To 
attempt illustration by personal references might be invidious, and so the 
happy plan will be adopted of permitting each individual expatriate to 
make his or her own application. 

The thought which it is desired to emphasize is that no harm can 
come to the land of one’s adoption by that one’s remembcring the land 
of his nativity. We shall doubtless be all the fresher and more fit for 
the complications and perplexities of to-morrow if to-night for a little 
while we turn our visions backward, give memory an inning, and think 
Sweet thoughts of— 


“The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot that our infancy knew.” 


It is good to feel that we of Tennessee may indulge such retrospec- 
tion with pride, may look upon the living present without dropping the 
eyelids, may speculate of the future with a confidence born of hope and 
buttressed by indisputable actualities. 

Ours is a cross section of American life wherein are lines of beauty 
and grains of fineness of which we would make zestful profert to a 
world, saying, These things are ours and we love them.” Scars? 
Oh, yes; they were received in the struggles for liberty, and we would 
not hide them! Wrinkles? Certainly. They are the wrinkles upon 
the face of mother and are sanctified by tears. Who would erase them? 

These scars and tear-stained wrinkles are the marks of a heritage, 
a heritage Tennesseeans alone may claim. We hold it in fee simple; but, 
paradoxically, it is also charged with a trust, a trust for our daughters 
and our sons. 

Let us tell some old tales and sing some old songs. We may claim 
our history as a saga; our true traditions as romance more thrilling 
than legend or myth. What would you? A story of war or of peaceful 
achievement? ‘Tis easier and more natural, perhaps, to take the story 
as it stands and blend the elements as fact has blended them in the 
structure. j 

Whether war be an inseparable factor of the life of nations remains 
still a question. The peoples of the world are beginning to hope not, 
and in divers ways and manners they are groping for guarantees and 
warranties against it, Almost every day witnesses a growth in the 
assessment and appreciation of that philosophy which Woodrow Wilson 
sought for the first time in the history of the world to embody in a 
written chart of government as statesmen wrought the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It is not intended to inject here the highly controversial ques- 
tion of whether the United States should have become or should now 
become an adherent to the League of Nations. Whatever one’s thought 
as to its desirability or practicability, it is not supposed that many 
will be found to challenge the magnificence of the effort. The world 
is responding to aud struggling toward that philosophy. The Washing- 
ton Disarmament Conference of 1921; the so-called Kellogg treaty; 
the World Court, an instrumentality of the league itself; the conference 
which is shortly to meet in London—these are recent movements, nar- 
rower in scope, but integrating with the philosophy which underlies 
the broader conception. It requires no straining of the imagination to 
see Woodrow Wilson recognized by those of a century hence as the 
greatest of buman characters—if the instrumentality for which he 
labored accomplishes its purposed end. 

If somewhere beyond our vision's rim the spirits of those whom the 
earth called great consort together, it is quite easy to surmise that 
Wilson is often seen In company with Tennyson. The poet dreamed 
and sang; the statesman dreamed and secured signatories to a charter 
embodying the poem in the legalistic phraseology of sovereign nations. 

The thought is difficult of conception but it is possible to realize 
that an age may come when the peoples of the world will find them- 
selves utterly unable to understand the philosophy of war, and the 
innumerable struggles of the long, blood-circled ages will be thought* 
of as myths—or mysteries at most. The histories of campaigns and 
battles may some day be read only as we now read mythology; the 
demigods of battle, quite human to us, to a succeeding age, may seem 
as only legends and there will not be that profound response which 
up to this hour mankind's spirit gives to war and war making. 

But that dream age is far away. Heretofore, and now, these re- 
sponses have been and are from the deepest recesses of the spirit. They 


have found expression in our greatest literature and our sublimest art, 
Poems, paintings, sculpture abound, paying honor to the sacrifices and 
heroisms incident to the art of fighting. 

Here in America scarce a community but boasts its tribute in some 
form of monument or memorial to the battle-slain dead. The pantheon 
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of the warrior challenges the deep things of nature and thrills as does 
no other earthly structure. The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier draws 
to it the heart and homage of the world. 

Our own history—colonial, local, national—revolves about our wars. 
We have been decidedly a warlike people, and we need not delude 
ourselyes with the thought that history accredits us or ever will accredit 
us with haying been always defenders and never aggressors, because 
history is truth. Aggression, howeyer, does not always call for apology. 
The vindication or the error. must be determined from the cause and 
not from the naked fact of which first flashed the saber. 

As a rule those of Nordic blood have dominated our political insti- 
tutions, giving to the word “ Nordic” the broad meaning it should have, 
Even in those centers where other strains have constituted numerical 
majorities the influence of Nordic-made systems has prevailed, To be 
sure, there have been contributions from other sources the elimination 
of which would leave dim spots that now are effulgent with glory. This 
is a beautiful truism not uttered so often as justice demands. But, 
generally speaking, the Nordic has infused his spirit into our most 
sacred heritages and imbued them with his characteristics. 

This branch of the Aryan race has been a very stupendous and at 
times a very incomprehensible aggregation. The Nordic has moved 
to and fro upon the earth, a strange coordination of inconsistencies; 
blunt yet tender; constrained yet passionate; chivalrous yet lustful; 
monogamous at heart and wildly jealous of the mate; virtuous as a 
race yet often as an individual dallying along the primrose way; just 
individually, but in the mass not always careful as to meum and teum ; 
loving Iaw and order and fighting to have them, yet now and then 
bursting the bonds of both. 

Of such is the breed of Northmen, which has moved and loved and 
laughed; built homes for mate and offspring; penetrated wildernesses, 
sometimes with a Bible, always with arms; erected governments, then 
destroyed them and built others upon the ruins, Here in America he 
has moved west—west—always west—conquering things, animate and 
inanimate, as he moved from the Atlantic seaboard; founding a city 
here and a State there until his feet were arrested by the waters of the 
Pacific. Then he turns north and south; oceans with their storms 
allure him, the bleak reaches entice and enthrall him and he goes laugh- 
ing among them, He makes guns and floats ships; he tires of earth 
and ocean, stretches the struts upon steel and canvas and hies him to 
the domain of the eagle. We look backward over the shoulder and a 
little way down the corridor of the past behold a Nordic of Virginia 
leading an army of subjects who have decided to be sovereigns to ulti- 
mate victory—and a Republic; we look immediately about us and be- 
hold another gentle Virginian—very gentle, but a Nordic—in quest of 
the mysteries which are frozen into the ends of the earth, 

Quite a people, these. 

During the latter part of the thirteenth lustrum of the eighteenth 
century small bands of them, following in the wake of earlier strag- 
glers, began to cross certain mountains and press down certain valleys, 
moving westward between the thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth lines of north- 
ern latitude into that territory which was destined to be Tennessee. 
They were mainly from the Carolinas and Virginia. They found the 
hills and valleys good to look upon and desirable to possess. So they 
took them. The title to portions of this section was good to begin with ; 
other portions were acquired by treaty. The titles to still other parts 
were adjudicated according to a Nordic system chiefly distinguished by 
its lack of formality. The writ of possession frequently ran concur- 
rently with or even preceded the judgment of ouster. In the execution 
of this writ long-barreled rifles were found to be most helpful instru- 
mentalities. 

The question of sovereignty was shadowy and formed no great issue 
in their meditations. Some at least of the settlements believed them- 
selves to be in Virginia, though later it developed they were in North 
Carolina. All these were under the Crown of England, but this fact 
had no looming place either in England's scheme of things or in their 
own. They did very much as they chose to do and went whither fancy 
led them. Later the settlements became counties of North Carolina, but 
the line from Watauga to the capital of North Carolina was tenuous, 
indeed, and scarcely discernible. Finding themselves in need of a gov- 
ernment, in 1772 they created the Watauga Association, the first com- 
paet of government by English-speaking peoples west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. 

The compact was, in fact, more than this, It recognized no sovereign- 
ity except itself, and it really constituted the first written constitution 
adopted by the consent of any people in America holding themselves to 
be free and independent. The charter and the government itself, meas- 
ured by the standards of to-day, might be thought a trifle crude, but 
they were easy of administration and sufficed. 

In 1775 news trickled through the wilderness that a Continental Con- 
gress was in session up at Philadelphia and that the Colonies were 
making war upon the Crown, Watauga and Nollichucky met in con- 
vention and resolved “ to adhere to the rules and orders” of that con- 
gress “and in open committee acknowledged themselves indebted to 
the United Colonies their full proportion of the continental expense.” 
To the Crown of England they had never thought of paying tribute 
and never did; to liberty they pledged their substance and their sword. 
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In 1777. the Legislature of North Carolina gave ear to a petition of 
her western settlers and organized them into Washington County. In 
September, 1780, Col. John Sevier gathered troops about him who knew 
how “to travel light,” and do some other things. They joined the 
forces of Shelby, McDowell, and Campbell and paid the historic morning 
call to Colonel Ferguson intrenched upon Kings Mountain, the southern 
Saratoga. That particular feature of America’s long contest with Eng- 
land wherein were fought two wars, those riflemen settled in about an 
hour by destroying and capturing the entire British force. Almost 25 
years later, on the plain below New Orleans, their sons finished the 
entire job. The sons had improved a bit over the fathers, but still it 
took them 25 minutes to complete the transaction. 

By 1779 eastern Tennessee settlements had become too dense for the 
comfort of some of the pioneers, Habltations crowded up to within 
2 miles of one another or even less, Its effeteness began to pall upon 
settlers, and so a group of 200 or more falling in behind James Robert- 
son fared forth into the wilderness for the region where bluegrass 
flowered. Another group under the leadership of John Donelson chose 
an all-water route and three days before Christmas of that year em- 
barked on a fleet of flatboats to push down the Tennessee and up the 
Ohio and Cumberland Rivers. With the flatboat men went their own 
wives and bairns as well as those of the men who had marched over 
land with Robertson. They planned to stay—and stayed. 

In April, 1780, they joined Robertson who had arrived in January 
near where Nashville now stands, This settlement, too, must have 
government, and so in May, 1780, there was promulgated a compact 
which became known as the “ Government of the Notables.” This in- 
strument was signed on the banks of the Cumberland by 250 men, 249 
of whom wrote their own names, one only signing by mark. 

With the Donelson flatboat party among others went a dancing 
black-haired, black-eyed girl, the daughter of the leader, then entering 
her third lustrum. In the wilderness she grew into a womanhood of 
wondrous, winsome beauty, thrilling the souls of many men—and 
women too—with 


“ Wreathed smiles 
Such as hung on Hebe's cheek 
And loved to live in dimples sleek.” 


She lived always in a shadow of tragedy and died from the cruel 
blows of unforgiveable slander; but conscious of a love which even angels 
never knew. On a bleak December afternoon, almost exactly 49 years 
to the hour from the day when she tripped with the bounding step of 
girlhood to the wilderness barge, they laid her to sleep in a flower 
garden. A great knight of history with his own grief-palsied hand 
wrote, from out the depths of his soul, an inscription for her tomb— 
an inscription which unnumbered thousands have read through a mist 
of blinding tears. 

“Here lie the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, wife of President 
Jackson, who died the 22d day of December, 1828, aged 61. Her face 
was fair, her person pleasing, her temper amiable, her heart kind; 
she delighted in relieving the wants of her fellow creatures and culti- 
vated that divine pleasure by the most liberal and unpretending 
methods; to the poor she was a benefactor; to the rich an example; 
to the wretched a comforter; to the prosperous an ornament; her 
piety went hand in band with her benevolence and she thanked her 
Creator for being permitted to do good. A being so gentle and so 
virtuous slander might wound but could not dishonor, Even death, 
when he took her from the arms of her husband, could but transport 
her to the bosom of God.” 

Seventeen years more of struggle and strain and one evening as the 
darkness fell the spirit which conceived this epitaph slipped away to 
Rachel. On a June day they laid him by her in the garden where 
now the flowers were in riot. Whether he ever consorted much with 
the poets we know not, but he lived a poem and a song—such an one 
as was written by the sweetest singer of his age: 


“O, wert thou in the cauld blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I'd shelter thee, I'd shelter thee. 
Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 
To share {t a’, to share it a’. 


Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, sae black and bare, 
The desert were a paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there. 
Or were I monarch of the globe, 

Wi' thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel in my crown 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 


In 1788 North Carolina did a very strange thing for a sovereign State, 
She proposed voluntarily to part with authority over territory to 
which her right had been established and acknowledged. She did it 
Her legislature proposed 


because no one was trying to take it from her. 
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to cede her western territory to the Continental Congress, the only 
visible instrumentality of central government existing under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. Having so proposed, although she retained her 
authority pending acceptance, North Carolina proceeded to devote her 
attention to things nearer home and neglect the ceded section, which 
thus became a sort of Mohammed's coffin suspended among States. The 
people of the three eastern Tennessee counties therefore decided to be a 
State and call it Franklin. North Carolina repealed her act of cession 
in 1785 and on paper reasserted her authority. The statehood move 
ment had started, however, and so it zoomed along nonchalantly breast- 
ing the waves of technical treason. It couldn't get itself recognized 
anywhere, not wholly in fact by its own citizens. Finally, after a light 
gesture of civil war, Governor Sevier was placed under arrest by North 
Carolina authorities and they started with one of the heroes of Kings 
Mountain to the capital of the mother State. That was too much and 
a few friends took him away from the officers and he went back home. 
Finally, everybody had a good laugh and the little State became a tiny 
fragment of history. 

The Constitution of the United States was framed and submitted. 
After a time North Carolina ratified it and in 1789 passed another act 
of cession. In obedience to that act her United States Senators, Sam 
Jobnson and Benjamin Hawkins, executed the deed conveying sover- 
eignty, which was about all she had to convey, to the Federal Govern- 
ment. This was done in the Senate Chamber in the city of New York, 
then the National Capital, on February 25, 1790. 

The seat of Federal Government was, I believe, in the vicinity of 
Wall Street. Fortunately Tennessee has not since been deeded, but 
many of her individual citizens understand that large transactions 
still take place down in that neighborhood. 

On May 26, 1790, President Washington signed a brief act of two 
short paragraphs creating the ceded section as the “Territory South 
of the River Ohio.” 

This Territory sent a Delegate to the Congress of the United States 
and he was admitted to a seat in the House of Representatives after 
considerable debate and much opposition, This occurred November 18, 
1794. The Delegate was Dr. James White, a native of Pennsylvania. 
He was not the James White who was the founder of Knoxville and 
father of Hugh Lawson White, but another individual. He was the 
first Delegate to sit in the Congress of the United States. Later he 
moved to Louisiana. The late Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Edward Douglas White, was his grandson. Just as 
a matter of passing interest, it may be remarked that Doctor White, the 
Delegate, was a Catholic in religion, and Tennessee still lives. 

Neither before nor after sending the Delegate did the Territory South 
of the River Ohio make many requests of the Federal Government, and 
practically all of those which she did make were disregarded. On the 
contrary, some disposition was manifested to side with the Indians on 
boundary question, a thing which irritated the Tennessee people quite 
a bit and did not tend to popularize the Washington administration out 
there in the wilderness. 

They did what they had been accustomed to do—prayed some and 
guarded the powder horn. 

Left again largely to their own resources the people proceeded to 
move once more along political lines with statehood as the goal. The 
Territorial legislature called a convention and gave it plenary power 
to formulate and proclaim a constitution. Five delegates were elected 
from each of the 11 counties—55 in all. By a coincidence this hap- 
pened to be the exact number of delegates which at the maximum of 
attendance had participated in the creation of the national organic law 
at Philadelphia. 

Such of these delegates as could attend met in Knoxville January 11, 
1796. They finished their work and Governor Blount proclaimed the 
organic law February 8. It lasted without change for nearly 40 years. 

Names justly distinguished in Tennessee are those upon the roster of 
delegates. They were resolute and purposeful men, reflecting the spirit 
of Tennessee life and of a people who from neither State nor Nation had 
received aught of paternalistic care. They had not been suppliants and 
they disdained to wheedle. Assuming the dignity of sovereignty they 
wore it as became the race and turned to deal with the things of destiny. 

Among others who sat in that council was a gentleman from Davidson 
County who had ridden across the familiar mountains upon a magnificent 
stallion bred of blood and bluegrass. This man had then attained the 
ripe age of 29 years. He was 6 feet and 2 inches tall and weighed 130 
pounds. His hair was reddish in color and he had a queue of eelskin. 
His face was long and startlingly thin, scarred with the marks of small- 
pox. There was another scar on his person from the sword of a British 
officer whose boots as a lad he had refused to clean. He carried a cane 
sometimes and was a bit of a dandy. He expressed himself in idioms 
which have greatly embroidered literature if they have not adorned it. 
His eyes penetrated the souls of men, He was to live for almost half 
a century thereafter and during much of that time was to stand forth 
as the most dramatic figure in human life. Romance and history were 
to claim him as a central star. Just now he was “that frolicking, 


touchous, flaring young devil“ whom most Tennesseeans personally knew 
as “Andy Jackson.” ‘Tradition accredits him with having suggested the 
name for the State. 
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The constitution promulgated, an election was held, and the State 
government with Sevier as governor began to function on March 28, 
1796. Congress did not, however, admit her as a State until June 1, 
1796. Blount and Cocke were elected to the United States Senate in 
March, but it had to be done over again in J uly. They took their seats in 
the Senate on December 5, and on that same day the “ rollicking devil" 
from Nashyille was sworn into service in the House of Representatives. 

If the fame of Andrew Jackson had to rest solely upon his record in 
the Congress of the United States, either as Representative or Senator, 
I do not know where we might be, but it is reasonably certain that we 
should not be here this particular night. He took no part of the 
slightest consequence. 

We are indebted to Thomas Jefferson for the information that once 
when he essayed to say something in the Senate passion seemed to 
overcome him, and, literally choking with anger, he sat down and 
never tried to speak again. We have, I believe, just one other thought 
about Jackson from Jefferson, whose philosophy of government Jackson 
was destined to carry to a length which eyen Jefferson possibly never 
dreamed. For this we are indebted to that voluminous tome of cynicism 
and intelligence wrapt up in the diary of John Quincy Adams. Adams 
there records that while he was Secretary of State under President 
Monroe the latter told him that in conversation with the Sage of Monfi- 
cello, with whom he frequently adyised, Mr. Jefferson was asked his 
opinion about appointing Jackson minister to Russia. As all know, Mr. 
Jefferson was a man of great self-possession, but he cast equanimity 
aside upon that occasion and exclaimed, “ Why, good God, Monroe, he 
would breed you a quarrel before he had been there a month!” 

There was just one incident in Jackson's brief service in the House 
of Representatives which historians have noted. He joined 15 others 
and cast a typical Jacksonian “No” upon resolutions responding to the 
annual message of President Washington. These resolutions contained 
expression which he regarded as obsequious, In Jackson's estimation 
they smacked too much of the knee bending which often characterized 
replies of the British Parliament to addresses from the throne. Things 
kingly were repelient to him. There was that accursed scar from an 
officer of the throne. He voted “No,” and a few months later when 
Blount had been unjustly expelled from the Senate the legislature of 
Tennessee voted the 30-year-old stripling into the vacancy. 

That was Tennessee individuality. 

Bear in mind that was before, not after, New Orleans, 

Almost 19 years to a day after that vote of “no,” a man, now weigh- 
ing all of 135 pounds and still 6 feet 2, dressed in the uniform of a 
major general of the United States Army, stood beside some cotton bales 
that had been part of a parapet across a narrow plain below the then, 
as now, intriguing southern city. Around him clustered a strangely clad 
aggregation of men. Some, like their general, wore buff and blue; uni- 
forms of State militia covered others, but a very large proportion were 
clad in buckskin wherein the cunning fingers of pioneer women nad 
stitched strength and beauty with love and prayer and pride, 

These men leaned upon rifles from which wisps of smoke yet curled 
and looked upon their general who had planned this incredible thing 
they just had wrought. 

There were few personal dramatics. A day's work had been done. 
The general himself had no drawn sword uplifted, nor was he mounted 
on a “stallion shod with fire.” He stood among his soldiers, a slender 
walking cane in hand, which he twirled now and then, and looked over 
the plain ‘before him at a retreating army which was leaving behind it 
wounded, captured, and killed more than 2,000 men, 

A few months later the remnant of this British army helped whip 
the legions of France, fighting under the eye of Napoleon Bonaparte at 
Waterloo. 

The nail driven at Kings Mountain had been clinched. There 18 no 
violence to natural fancy in surmising that Andrew Jackson touched a 
certain scar and smiled. A debt had been collected with usury, and an- 
other mortal had scaled the heights of Olympus. 

Not infrequently has it been asserted that the Battle of New Orleans 
was after all a useless one because fought after a peace treaty had 
been signed. A fact unknown, of course, at the time of the battle. 

They little divine the philosophy of history who so avow., The 
treaty of Ghent had little in it save seeds for future wars between 
the United States and England; the Battle of New Orleans gave to 
that treaty an interpretation which destroyed those germs and created 
the honorable peace which from that day to this has subsisted between 
these nations of English-speaking peoples. The long-barreled rifles wrote 
some clauses which the pens of diplomacy had failed to trace. Usually, 
perhaps, but not always, is the pen mightier than the sword. We had no 
more impressment of American seamen; no more talk of British naviga- 
tion rights on the Mississippi River; the naval flotillas of the respective 
nations on the Great Lakes were eliminated by negotiations which 
President Madison pressed and for 115 years there has been peace 
between the kindred people. 

Only a very few times has there been a genuinely serious danger to 
this peace. The Venezuelan boundary dispute during President Cleve- 
Jand’s day, the Trent affair, and the Oregon boundary question created 
the only serious situations. This latter lasted over many years and 
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was finally settled during the administration as President of James K. 
Polk. 

I had most earnestly desired and intended to devote this entire 
address to a study of Polk and his accomplishments, but the pressure 
of official duty precluded the possibility of sifting the data gathered 
and formulating it into an effort with which I could rest content. 

It is due to history more even than to Polk that many widespread 
errors should be corrected and many false impressions erased. Thanks 
to Winston and Stryker and Bowers the third and last of Tennessee's 
Presidents, Andrew Johnson, is receiving just now great attention and 
men are learning from delightfully written volumes truths which here- 
tofore were hidden in musty and anreadable records, 

Tennesseeans may examine Polk and his career in full confidence that 
he, too, has place with the great, not by reason of positions held but 
by reason of achievenrents in the accomplishment of which he was the 
clear-eyed, large-visioned, and resolute leader. 

Generally speaking, it is well understood that the four years of Polk’s 
Presidency were the most complete of any administration in our coun- 
try’s history. He accomplished every end that he set himself to achieve. 
That of itself was unique. No other 4-year President did it. No 
8-year President did it save Jackson, and it took him seven years of 
continuous combat to reach the completion. 

Let it be borne in mind, too, that the things Polk sought to do and did 
were major things—four in particular. Two of these were domestic and 
two international. 

The Independent Treasury was established as the aftermath of Jack- 
son's destruction of the bank. 

A tariff bill was passed which had the longest life of any tariff measure 
in our history. The Whig Party, when it came to power after Polk, made 
no move to disturb it. 

The Oregon boundary question was settled, not altogether as Polk 
would have wished, but in a manner which met the approval of, indeed 
was advised by, the Senate of the United States, whose constitutional 
right and responsibility in connection with treaties he recognized and 
respected. 

I sometimes think that Polk has suffered unjustly in fame, because he 
was content to make a genuinely constitutional President, and never 
sought to dramatize himself at the expense of the coordinate branches 
of Government. He respected the legislative body of which he had long 
been a conspicuous member; he approved of it as an integral factor of 
our fundamental Institutions and did not seek constantly to browbeat 
and coerce it. 

At the same time he maintained the dignity and the independence of 
the executive department ; all efforts at encroachment upon it he resented 
and repelled. In the executive branch he quietly asserted and main- 
tained his duty and place of dominance. He had an able Cabinct. The 
men with whom he surrounded himself were recognized as leaders. He 
advised with them with meticulous pains and courtesy, but in the end 
he decided and determined. His diary, kept with care and manifest 
fidelity, is most revealing. It is modest and clear, like all his writings. 
He did not trench upon the aspirations of others; he did not seek to 
aggrandize his fame to the overwhelming of his associates. He sub- 
scribed to the doctrine that “ ours is a Government of laws and not of 
men” and sought genuinely and generously to do teamwork. 

He had none of the qualities of the “man on horseback.” 
believed in the Constitution and the law. 

It will probably come as something of a surprise to those who haye 
formed their estimates of Polk from the diatribes of the abolitionists 
and minor politicians who assailed him to read that the strong probabil- 
ity Is that had Polk lived to see the War of Secession his sympathies 
and influence would have been against the position taken by Tennessee. 
He would in ali probability have joined Sam Houston in looking to the 
Hermitage and repeating “‘ The Federal Union; it must be preserved.” 

The fourth and greatest accomplishment of James K. Polk was the 
acquisition of the vast territory south of Oregon and west of the Rocky 
Mountains, 

When Mr. Jefferson bought Louisiana he did not really open negotin- 
tions with a view to purchase all that domain, and was surprised and 
perplexed when his ministers told him they had done it. 

Mr. Polk entered upon his presidential term with the fully fixed pur- 
pose of acquiring what he did acquire. Out of that territory have been 
carved the States of New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, and 
a part of Colorado. One would suppose that at least one statue of Polk 
would adorn each of those States. I am not sure that there is even a 
county named for him in any of them. 4 

More than 600,000 square miles of territory, populated even now by 
6,000,000 people. 

And yet they tell you Polk lacked imagination! Even so kind a 
writer as Mr. Nevin, to whom we are indebted for a valuable edition 
of Polk's diary, says that. 

What sort of imagination? He was not a poet, if that is what is 
meant. He had little of imagery in his writings and speeches and 
made few epigrams. He was a slave to labor and probably wasted 
much time on details which might safely have been left to others. 
Even the irascible, but in so many respects admirable, John Quincy 
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Adams, does give him credit for possessing the qualities of “ confidence, 
fluency, and labor.” 

Oh, but they say Polk forced the Mexican War without consulting 
Congress. Polk did no such thing, but he did meet the responsiblity 
of an American President and defend the integrity of American terri- 
tory; and that in the face of an organized and bitter partisan opposi- 
tion at home. Mexico had served notice upon us and the world that 
if we accepted the proposal of Texas to become a State of the Union, 
it would be regarded as a legitimate casus belli. Van Buren and Clay 
dealt with the Texas question not like the statesmen they really were, 
but like small-bore politicians. Upon this single issue Polk defeated 
them both, the former for nomination and the latter for election. His 
was not a sectional victory. He even lost his own State. We accepted 
the proposal of Texas and she was under our flag before Polk was 
inaugurated. Mexico proceeded to make good her threat and Polk as 
Commander in Chief sent our Army to defend our soil. But the Whigs 
actually stooped to quibble about where the western line of Texas 
was. As for that, Texas had an abundance of authority for claiming 
the Rio Grande, but what did it matter in a war of defense? 

Let me venture this assertion: Had any other man been President 
then and followed the logie of the Whig position he would to-day be 
anathema in our history and damned as a dastard. The Whigs them- 
selves took the soldier whom Polk had sent to defend Texas soil and 
made him President of the United States. 

Suppose Theodore Roosevelt had had the opportunity to do what Polk 
did and had done it. It would be hardly possible for one to read in 
a lifetime the glorifying literature pouring forth, Mr. Roosevelt was 
à great man who fully comprehended the dramaties of history, but 
strangely he seems never to have chosen to admire the achievements of 
Polk or Polk himself. He puts down among the “weaklings,” serving 
as President between Jackson and Lincoln. I have often wondered if 
it ever occurred to Mr. Roosevelt that it was the achievement of Polk in 
extending our line to the Pacific which rendered most desirable what 
history will probably pronounce as the most conspicuous accomplishment 
of the Roosevelt administration—the Panama Canal, To enable its 
construction President Roosevelt landed American marines in a country 
with which we were at peace, protected a revolution in order to acquire 
territory, and then made treaty ratifying its acquisition. This with- 
out any conference with Congress. Latin pride had to yield to northern 
progress. 

Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, and Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, 
were leading Whig Congressmen who daily assailed Polk in the House 
of Representatives on the Mexican War. John Quincy Adams joined 
them. This was not because the ex-President had any compunctions 
about the boundary line. He knew too much international law for that. 
He apprehended—unnecessarily as it turned out—the strengthening of 
slavery and this he abhored. Another who raised his voice in opposition 
was a tall and angular man from Illinois, who served a single term ia 
Congress. Abraham Lincoln in his day of bitter partisanship denounced 
“the President's war.” 

Some 15 years later Mr. Lincoln was to carry the responsibilty of 
the Presidency and he, too, made “a President's war.“ He called for 
volunteers to do it without asking Congress for authority. Polk at least 
never went that far. No one now complains because Lincoln did it, but 
the voice of justice should not shout one name and whisper another. 

Doubtless many of my auditors in traveling to Tennessee have passed 
through the beautiful and historie valley of Virginia. Upon your right 
as you drive southward you can see the Allegheny Mountains and on 
the left there are the ranges of the Blue Ridge. They are distant and 
ofttimes misty. The valley lies between, and almost midway it is trav- 
ersed by the Massanutton Chain. This chain is connected by broken 
hillocks with the others. In that far flung physical panorama it has 
often seemed to me one can visualize a great sector of American history, 

On the right there is the administration of Andrew Jackson; on the 
left the four storm-torn years of Abraham Lincoln. Between them, not 
far from the center, stand the four years of Polk. The Alleghenies are 
there; the Blue Ridge is there. Both are secure. Their scars and 
gorges and deep ravines are somewhat hidden by the mist; we catch the 
great outlines in perspective and see the majesty and the beauty of 
nature. But the Massanutton, too, are there equally as firmly rooted, 
and having their large place of grandeur and magnificence in the 
verities of the world. We shall miss an immeasurable view if we fail 
to look closely upon the central chain, 

When one comes to think of it history accredits Tennesseeans with 
leadership in the expansion of the United States. 

It was due to Jackson's action in marching into Florida and seizing 
Pensacola that the Monroe administration almost immediately bought 
Florida from Spain. 

Sam Houston was the central figure in creating the Republic of Texas, 
and due largely to his diplomacy it became a State. Representative 


Milton Brown, of Tennessee, was author of the annexation resolution. 
Polk brought the great western section under the flag. 
The administration of Andrew Johnson acquired Alaska, and when 
Congress adjourned without having ratified the treaty Johnson or- 
dered the flag to be raised, anyway, anticipating final favorable action. 
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Already brief glances forward from Polk bave been taken at the 
mosaic of Tennessee history. Just one or two fleeting more and we 
shall eud. 

Another drama comes among peoples; we see it as it unfolds about 
us; we catch it in the very hour of its birth. And again it is war— 
secession, say some; rebellion, say others. It depends upon the point 
of view. Tennessee looks upon its lurid flames and her sons divide to 
breast them. In the eastern end of the State, as a rule, they look to 
the Hermitage and cry out, “‘The Federal Union; it must be pre- 
served.“ So said the greatest of Tennesseeans.” In the bluegrass and 
the valley they say, “But the State; the State! The thing our 
fathers builded which is nearest us—the State!” And neighbor meets 
neighbor for the writing of another saga. 

From down on the western rim a horseman rides forth, clad in 
gray, a black plume waving from his hat. He calls for men, young 
men, men who can ride and men who can shoot. He is the untutored 
son of a country blacksmith; he can spell his own name correctly but 
misspells many others that he tries to write. He has a vocabulary 
which Andrew Jackson in his roughest days would have enyled. But 
there is something enthralling there; boys cast aside law books and 
farm tools and yardsticks; young ministers catch up their Bibles and 
follow him. He wields them into a band of cavalry and fares forth 
down the wind to teach the world new things of war. He wins his 
battles and is gone when he had not been expected for days; men 
begin to call him the “ wizard of the saddle.” They seek his formula 
and inquire his tactics. In broken snatches he gives them. Finally 
they are gathered up and jotted down by history: 

“War means Killin’; killin’ means fightin’; winnin’ means gittin’ 
more of them than they git of you, and the way to do that is to git 
thar fust with most men.” 

By the good old Saxon “thar” he meant, of course, a given point in 
the battle line. There was just one other aphorism: “I wouldn't give 
15 minutes of bulge for a whole library of tactics.” 

Those few phrases comprehended the military maxims of that man 
who rode into immortality under the name of Nathan Bedford Forrest. 
Like Andrew Jackson, he fought by ear. 

Some years before, over Knoxville way, was born another man child 
who in youth thrilled to the call of the blue waters and yielded to their 
lure, He entered the Navy of the United States and remained with 
the flag of the Union. He is history as Admiral Farragut—the greatest 
naval officer of the secession period—next to John Paul Jones and Barry 
probably the most conspicuous in our national history. 

Over in eastern Tennessee while the clouds were gathering another 
man walked the streets of a little mountain city and searched his soul 
as few men have ever done. In his youth he had been an apprentice—a 
bound boy—whose social status had been fixed by custom with the 
“poor white trash.” He had left the vicinity of birth and crossed the 
mountains to the newer State. There, cross-legged upon a table, he had 
plied the tools of his art and made good clothes for gentlemen. He had 
also cultivated his mind, and, entering the political field where a certain 
aristocracy was accustomed to govern, he, step by step, had climbed 
from city alderman to governor of the Commonwealth. Every political 
opponent had fallen before him. To the proud Whig Party, nowhere 
more tenacious than in Tennessee, he had given the final death blows 
and was a Member of the Senate of the United States with a term to 
last until March 4, 1863. He had succeeded “ Lean Jimmie Jones,” who 
twice had defeated James K. Polk for governor. His colleague for two 
years had been John Bell, the most intellectual of southern Whigs. 
His colleague now was A. O. P, Nicholson, a former law partner of Polk, 
who did not attend the session. 

The vision of Andrew Johnson had perceived the futility, aye the 
impossibility, of establishing a southern confederacy by force of arms, 
but it was not this which was giving him pause and agony. A cause 
which looked hopeless had for him a peculiar appeal when his sense of 
justice bent him toward it. 

Should it be the Union or the State? That was the agonizing query. 
He held dominion in the hearts of unnumbered thousands of plain 
men in Tennessee. A word and a gesture from him would probably 
have carried a majority of even the mountain people with their 
brothers to the West, and whatever Tennessee had would have been 
his for the asking. 

That word he never gave. As he meditated conviction came. The 
pathway opened before him; it was hazy a bit and shrouded with fog 
but he saw the stones upon which his feet must bleed and the thorn trees 
ready for his torture. He entered the Senate Chamber in the face of 
the coming storm and there announced his decision. Later, when every 
other southern Senator had gone or been expelled, he stood alone, vir- 
tually without a party, a near Ishmaelite among statesmen. 

He, too, is history and tragic drama. His real greatness was yet to 
be demonstrated when in the dirty backwash of a so-called peace, in 
some respects more terrible than the war itself, he stood a President now 
from a State which was not even allowed to vote for him, once more 
doing battle for the constitutional principles of the Federal Government. 
Just there we leave him in his glory and his gloom. He, too, a figure 
of the centuries, 
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The Spanish War comes and Tennesseeans again rally under the old 
flag. Not much of a war, but enough to keep. her escutcheon gleaming, 

And now the holocaust of the ages. A prince of the House of 
Austria, whose name most men have forgotten, falls at the hands of 
an assassin in the little realm of Herzegovina. The flame from the 
pistol sets the world on fire and first and last some 40 nations stand 
forth in a state of war. Autocracies, monarchies, republics, democ- 
racies; Africans, Malays, Indians, Aryans, Latins, Nordics, all the 
races and breeds which God has created find themselves blended in 
battle and marching as to Armageddon. 

In the camps one catches every strain of speech and on the fields 
hears every dialect that mankind utters. 

It comes our time to go, and Tennessee is called. The blood runs 
true; tradition holds firm, and the youth which “ trumpets its song 
to the sun at its rising” pours forth from mart and market, from 
mine and farm, from factory and office. They blend in the democracy 
of war; they cross an ocean, set foot on a foreign soil to whose defense 
they were summoned by that thing called government, which their 
fathers had builded. The story of the race is repeated once again, and 
once again Tennesseeans demostrate that— 


“On sea or sod 
They can meet their God 
In the way that beseemeth men.” 


Just two things of many. 

A battle line holding the inner side of an are which swings half 
around Europe from the North Sea to Switzerland has stood unbroken 
for more than four years. Against it again and again have been thrown 
the forces of the allied nations, only to be broken upon its rigid, ringed 
steel; hurled back by its poisoned breath. 

One day an aggregation of lean, lank men from the Carolinas and 
Tennessee, which has passed into history as the Thirtieth Division, is 
mustered for a charge, Discipline has developed demons and memory 
has wrought an incarnation of the spirit of Mars. ‘The blood of genera- 
tions begins to sing and voices speak out of the past: 

“Kings Mountain, Tohopeka, New Orleans, San Jacinto, Monterey, 
Chapultepec, Shiloh, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Brices Crossroads, 
Okolona, Franklin, ‘Go ahead, Captain Draykon, damn the torpedoes.’ ” 

The Thirtieth Division went through. 

What is that? Oh, tis an incredible thing. Yet it happened. It 
couldn't occur but it did. Out in the Argonne Forest there a moun- 
taineer wearing the chevrons of a corporal steps forth leading a little 
squad. There is a railroad track beyond the woods which is needed 
as part of the battle strategy. This man is tall enough to have been 
a captain in the tall regiment of Frederick the Great. There was a 
time when he may have been a bit gawky and awkward except as to 
eye and finger; maybe a trifle fat. Now he is the perfection of grace, 
disciplined, trained to a soldier’s measure; there is a shock of red 
hair above the blue eyes; eyes than can spot an eagle in the firmament, 
eyes that are very kind, especially when they look upon little cnildren, 
but very, very piercing eyes that never fell before the gaze of mortal 
man, however often they may have trembled in embarrassment at 
moments when he stood in silence by a maiden of the mountains. 

They say he never heard of Clarence Darrow and believes in an Al- 
mighty God; uctually prays to Him at night and often in the day his 
lips move on the march. He says he used to “cuss and drink most 
scandalous,” but this whole squad couldn't force a sip of cognac to his 
lips just now. And never an oath does he utter. Some soldiers don't 
like this French water and so take wine when they can get it. He 
Says the water suits him fine, thrives on it. Strange soldier this, 
swinging along with his mountain stride, seeing everything, missing 
no movement of limb or leaf, hearing every rustle of bush and bramble. 
He knows his woodcraft and understands the ways of the forest. 

One hour he is a plain mountain descendant of Coonrod Pile, become 
a corporal in the expeditionary forces of the United States; an hour 
later he is history—history stranger and more alluring than any 
mythology ever drawn from the brain of man. : 

Within recent years many gibes haye been leveled at Tennessee be- 
cause a legislature saw proper to attempt a legalistic movement relating 
to those evasive things called evolution and fundamentalism. There are 
those who while they never would have supported such legislation, feel- 
ing that it is not possible by law to fetter the human mind, and not 
desirable even if possible, yet decline to apologize. These have tried to 
look beyond the abortive statute and analyse the spirit which prompted 
it. In that spirit, however misguided some may think it, they detect 
a groping for the verities and virtues without which the morale of 
human society can not stand. 

They feel encouraged to believe that the civilization of Tennessee is 
reasonably safe, notwithstanding the jests of a Mencken and the lusty 
blows of a Darrow, so long as it is able to make profert of the steady 
arm and unblinking eye sustained by the vibrant trust in God of an 
Alvin York. 


We somehow feel secure in a structure which his faith would erect 
and his rifle defend. 
We think we do very well down in Tennessee. 
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A DINNER OF NORTH CAROLINA PRODUCTS 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is 
there objection? N 

There was no objection, 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the condition of agriculture in 
America is a challenge to the statesmen of the Nation. Cer- 
tainly there can be no lasting prosperity if the industrious 
farmer is unable to show a fair profit at the end of the crop 
year. The governor of my State, the Hon. O. Max Gardner, 
himself a practical farmer, also an able, successful lawyer, is 
endeavoring to influence the farmers of North Carolina to make 
themselves as far as possible independent by producing what 
they consume at home. The governor insists that few people 
realize how much of the food which is spread on the table of 
the average North Carolinian can be produced within the 
boundaries of the State. The governor is a statesman who has 
captured the heart of our State by his wise, practical, humane 
administration. 

During the latter part of December he gave a dinner at the 
executive mansion by way of illustrating the policy he is trying 
and hoping to put into effect. 

I have before me the bill of fare of that dinner. Everything 
on the table was a North Carolina product, and they say it was 
one of the finest dinners ever given in that State. [Applause.] 
Everything that was drank there was a North Carolina prod- 
uct. [Laughter and applause.] 

All the smokes were North Carolina products. I believe you 
will be interested in knowing just what the bill of fare of that 
dinner contains. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to revise and extend 
my remarks by printing this bill of fare, together with the ex- 
planatory remarks of our governor, O, Max Gardner. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Live Ar HOME DINNER—THR Governor or NORTH CAROLINA AND MRS. 
GARDNER IN Honor or THE COUNCIL OF STATE AND THE PRESS Asso- 
CIATION OF NORTH CAROLINA, ON THURSDAY, THE 19TH OF DECEMBER, 
1929, AT 7 O'CLOCK IN THE EvENING—EXECUTIVE MANSION, RALEIGH 


PROSPERITY AND THE EVIL ENCHANTMENT 


North Carolina's supreme problem to-day is the production of ele- 
mentary necessities. The millions sent out of the State annually for 
the purchase of food and feedstuff which might easily be produced at 
home represents an extravagance and a loss which must shortly, unless 
immediate and far-reaching remedial action is taken, result in economic 
disaster. 

This is potentially one of the richest agricultural regions in the 
entire world. There is no reason, other than our own deliberate disre- 
gard of familiar economic laws, why it should not be a land blossoming 
in prosperity and with the gaunt specters of undernourishment and 
hunger unheard of. What is there that we need that we can not pro- 
duce at home? Is there any evil enchantment upon North Carolina’s 
rich acres that would prevent the growth of corn, wheat, potatoes, beans, 
apples, hay, and the great secondary crops of cattle, hogs, and poultry? 

The only evil enchantment I know of is that of the so-called “ money 
crops.” Deserting the green oasis of diversified farming our people have 
followed the mirage of huge profits from cotton and tobacco into a 
trackless desert of uncertainty and gloom and instead of the anticipated 
profits they have harvested deficits and, in a tragic number of in- 
stances, actual undernourishment and want have resulted. 

This dinner, given chiefly in honor of the members of the North 
Carolina Press Association because of their great power to shape and 
mould public opinion, dramatizes a single remedy for a serious situation. 
Let North Carolina produce its elemental food necessities and prosperity 
and plenty will not be long in returning. For the process is cumulative 
in its operation, and the more corn, hogs, cattle, and poultry we raise, 
the more will our cotton and tobacco bring. In this way—and in this 
way only—can they be once more converted from hunger into 
„money ” crops and substantial and enduring prosperity assured. 

O. Max GARDNER, Governor. 


MENU 
Cold Pressed Scuppernong Juice 
Coastal Plain Test Farm, Willard 
Cocktail 
Oyster 
Splendid Sauce 
Oysters from Hyde County 
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Shrimp packed at Southport by Washington Packing Co., Washington 
Sauce from Kris’s Sauce Co., Lillington 
Pickles 
Swathmoor Farm, Chas. F. Cates & Sons, Faison and Mebane 
and the Mount Olive Pickle Co. 

Roast Mountain Turkey Crab Apple Jelly 
Country Ham Baked Yams 
Turkeys from E. E. Eller Produce Co., North Wilkesboro 
Hams from State Hospital, Goldsboro, and Caledonia Farm, Halifax 
Yams from Camp Polk, Raleigh 
Jelly from Division of Home Demonstration Work, State College, Raleigh 
Crab Apples from Wm. J. Andrews, Raleigh 
Turnip Salad Sauerkraut 
Corn Pone 
Turnip Salad from Caledonia Farm 
Watauga Kraut from North State Canning Co., Boone 

Cornmeal from L, P. Woodard, Wilson 
Salad 
Potatoes and celery on lettuce Tomato aspie 
Cheese 
Potatoes from Caledonia Farm 
Celery from McBride Holt, Graham 
Canned tomatoes from Edgar L. Shearin, Wake County 
Cheese from Kraft Cheese Co., West Jefferson, Ashe County 


Hot rolls Butter 
Flour from Eagle Roller Mills, Shelby 
Butter from Rowan Creamery, Salisbury 
Beverages 
Sweet milk Buttermilk 


Sweet milk from Guernsey Breeders’ Association, Klondyke Farm, Elkin 
Buttermilk from Pine State Creamery, Raleigh 
Desserts 
Ice cream with Sandhill peach conserve Cake 
Ice cream from division of animal husbandry, State College, Raleigh 
Cake from Staudt's Bakery, Raleigh 
Peach conserve from home demonstration clubs, Moore County 
Confections 
Fruit and nut bonbons Muscadine grape candy 
Sorghum and peanut candy 
Grape paste and bonbons from home demonstration clubs, Bladen and 
Lee Counties 
Sorghum and peanuts from Caledonia Farm 
Fruit and nuts 

Salted peanuts Salted pecans 
Apples 

Pecans from Upper Coastal Plain Test Farm 

Apples from Swannanoa Test Farm, Swannanoa 
Cigarettes made in North Carolina by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co,, and the American Tobacco Co. 


PREPARATION AND SERVICE 

Turkeys and hams cooked at State Hospital, Dix Hill, Raleigh; Snow- 
drift for bread and Wesson oil for mayonnaise, made from North Caro- 
lina cottonseed oil, from the Southern Cotton Oil Co.; the plates, cups, 
and napkins supplied by the North State Paper Co., Greensboro; coal 
for cooking, Carolina Coal & By-Products, Sanford; evergreens for deco- 
ration, Coastal Plain Test Farm; galax leaves, compliments of Little 
Switzerland section. 

Eggs for cookery from poultry division, State College, Raleigh. 

The North Carolina Cooperative Bulb Growers Association, of Castle 
Hayne, have supplied the rare varieties of gladioli bulbs as souvenirs. 

Music furnished by the State College Orchestra, Raleigh. 

PAPER AND PRINTING 

Paper for this menu from Champion Fiber Co., Canton, through Epes- 
Fitzgerald Paper Co., Raleigh. 

Printing and die stamping by Edwards & Broughton Co., Raleigh. 

Rayon cord for tying menus, A. M. Johnson Rayon Co., Burlington, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for half a minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for half a minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government is con- 
tributing to the 4H Club work throughout our country. The 
4-H Club national health contest winner, Miss Florence Smock, 
spoke over the radio possibly three or four hundred words, and 
the director, Dr. Mary Stines, of our State, a Federal and State 
employee, supplemented that by a few words, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to print those two brief statements in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object. 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request for the 
present. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
7955, the War Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, before the motion is put I 
desire to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, it is my intention to obtain 
from the Speaker, if possible, a ruling as to the construction and 
meaning of Rule XIII, 2a, known as the Ramseyer rule, and 
its application to appropriation bills, and also to the bill now 
before the House for consideration. 

I do not intend or desire to disturb the parliamentary pro- 
gram or dislodge the bill, but I think the membership of the 
House is interested to have a ruling as to how far the rule ap- 
plies to appropriation bills. 

Now, would the Chair entertain such an inquiry in the form 
of a parliamentary inquiry so that it could be applicable to other 
appropriation bills which may come hereafter, or would the 
Chair prefer my making a point of order in order to have the 
issue squarely before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks, in order to get a definite 
ruling, that it would be better if the point of order be made, if 
only as a matter of form, so that the Chair could rule directly 
on the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, Mr, Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the bill H. R. 7955, the War Department appropria- 
tion bill, is out of order, in that the report accompanying the bill 
does not carry out the provisions of paragraph 2a of Rule XIII 
of the House of Representatives, and I desire particularly to 
call the attention of the Speaker to the provisions of the rule: 


Whenever a committee reports a bill or a joint resolution repealing 
or amending any statute or part thereof it shall include in its report or 
in an accompanying document— 

(1) The text of the statute or part thereof which is proposed to be 
repealed ; and 

(2) A comparative print of that part of the bill or joint resolution 
making the amendment and of the statute or part thereof proposed to 
be amended, showing by stricken-through type and italics, parallel 
columns, or other appropriate typographical devices the omissions and 
insertions proposed to be made, 


If the Speaker will take the report which accompanies the 
bill, on page 26 he will see that there is a partial compliance 
with this rule by calling attention to the three provisos contained 
in the bill. That is only a partial compliance and is not even 
a perfunctory compliance with the rule itself. I call the atten- 
tion of the Speaker to page 23 of the bill, line 23—and the bill 
is replete with such changes—where new matter is inserted on 
line 24, as follows: 


Including interior facilities, necessary service connections to water, 
sewer, gas, and electric mains, sidewalks, driveways, grading and seeding 
lawns, and similar improvements, all within the authorized limits of 
cost of such buildings. 


Clearly there is an amendment to an existing law, which pro- 
vides that the building should cost a fixed amount, and by includ- 
ing this outside work there is a real change of existing law. 

All through this bill we find such changes. On page 33, at the 
top of the paragraph, lines 1 to 8, there is new matter. On 
page 25, lines 1 to 10, there is new matter in the form of a 
proviso. On page 24, there are 1 or 2 or 3 clauses, all new 
matter, changes in existing permanent law. 

If the chairman of the subcommittee will be good enough to 
loan me for a moment the subcommittee tentative bill, the print 
which is used by the committee, it will be seen that the com- 
mittee print contains these very changes, so that anyone who 
reads the tentative bill may at a glance ascertain all changes 
made. The yery purpose of this rule is to provide information 
to the House. It is a laborious task to go through an appropria- 
tion bill of 92 pages, and, comparing it with a previous bill, 
ascertain the changes, when, as a matter of fact, the committee 
is in possession of exactly that kind of a print which should 
accompany the bill or the report, and which is the very purpose 
of the rule to which I refer. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Let me call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that there is a little confusion of thought in connection 
with what he is suggesting. The Ramseyer rule has to do with 
the proposed amendment of an existing statute. The italics and 
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other variations that show in a committee print of an appro- 
priation bill are not based upon that theory. Those changes 
indicated in the committee print of an appropriation bill haye 
to do not with a suggested change in an existing statute but to 
show wherein one appropriation bill is different from a former 
appropriation bill. An appropriation bill for the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1930 is not permanent law, so to speak, 
as we consider other legislation, but it is the terms in which an 
appropriation is made for the fiscal year 1930. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Based on existing law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That of course is true. It does become law 
for that year. For 1931, if an appropriation for the same actiy- 
ity of the War Department is made in different terms, that does 
not mean that it amends or repeals the appropriation for an- 
other year. All it means is that one law is different from an- 
other, but neither one amends or repeals the other, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will assume a state of 
585 entirely different from my premise, of course he can argue 

s way. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. If the gentleman will permit, I am not 
attempting to argue the matter, but I am making a suggestion 
with the idea of clarifying the situation and narrowing the issue. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I concede that where there is no change 
in the law the rule is not applicable, but my point is that there 
are changes in the law, repeated changes in the law, changing 
existing law, which are not indicated in a comparative print. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My only reason for making the suggestion 
at this time is to get the gentleman away from the idea that 
every change in italics or in parenthesis in the committee print 
on appropriation bills is a chihge of existing law. I admit, of 
course, that when an appropriation expressly amends an existing 
statute, the Ramseyer rule would apply, but when the gentle- 
man will call attention to just the kind of instance he has in 
mind, it will be easy to take care of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I cited one instance. Here is another on 
page 25; 

That the Quartermaster General is hereby exempted from all laws and 
regulations relative to employment and to granting leaves of absence to 
ERAN with pay while employed on construction work at the Military 

cademy, 


If that is not an amendment to a law I do not know what is. 
Then, Mr. Speaker, may I ask what is there so mysterious, 
so exclusive, if you please, in the Committee on Appropriations 
that it has this information so printed that any member of that 
committee may see at a glance the changes in the new bill, that 
other Members of the House can not have? Surely no commit- 
tee will take unto itself any exclusive right or privilege that any 
other Member of the House has not, and that was the very 
purpose of the Ramseyer rule. And why should the Committee 
on Appropriations not have to conform to this particular rule, 
ne ae as every other committee of the House? That is my 
point. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make this sugges- 
tion to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpia] and 
also to the Speaker. As I remember, the argument advanced by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramsryrer] when this rule was 
presented and adopted, and the main purpose of the new rule, 
was not to cover an incidental question that might come up 
like this on an appropriation bill, but if the Speaker will care- 
fully observe the text of the new rule he will see that it relates 
to a bill or joint resolution repealing or amending any statute or 
part thereof. In other words, my opinion is that it was the 
real purpose sought to be effectuated by the gentleman from 
Iowa—I think that is the sense of the House—that it should 
relate to the main purpose of the bills, which was to make an 
out-and-out repeal or an amendment of some other law, and 
not a matter merely of changing a law or the amount of an 
appropriation from one year to another. I think that is the 
proper interpretation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will realize that my point 
of order was not directed to any change in amount, but it is 
directed to changes in the law; and the gentleman will realize 
that there may be very drastic changes in an existing law, 
either wholly or partially. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I understand the gentleman’s position, but 
I do not think his contention is a sound one. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, The gentleman does not- mean to con- 
tend that when an important change is carried in an appropria- 
tion bill the rule would not apply. Suppose it were proposed 
in an appropriation bill to entirely change some important law. 
The committee would want the change, let us suppose, and they 
did not set out the proposed change. Is it the gentleman's 
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construction that the Appropriations Committee would have a 
right to make those changes without setting out or disclosing 
such changes? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I admit that the question might be sub- 
ject to some doubt of construction, but my recollection of the 
main purpose of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] is 
not that it should be construed in such manner as to destroy 
the rights of the House or to destroy the rights of the House 
with respect to a bill coming from the Committee on Appro- 
priations. My understanding is that it did not apply to an 
amendment on an appropriation bill from one year to another. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I concede that if it simply affected the 
application of an annual appropriation that might be true, but 
if they attempted on an appropriation bill to make a change in 
existing law the House ought, under the Ramseyer rule, to have 
an opportunity to ascertain what is the purport of the proposed 
change. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This rule can only apply to a bill which 
is reported and which undertakes to repeal or amend an existing 
statute in such language as “section so-and-so is hereby re- 
pealed,” or “section so-and-so is hereby amended to read as 
follows,” and so forth. In such cases plainly the rule under 
discussion and which was adopted last January would apply. 

I do not know what changes in statutes, if any, is carried 
in this appropriation bill. Of course, no appropriation that is 
not authorized by existing law is in order in an appropriation 
bill. If the Committee on Appropriations undertakes to legis- 
late, under the rules of the House that is subject to a point 
of order. All appropriations have to be made under the au- 
thority of existing law. 

Now, then, an appropriation was carried in last year's appro- 
priation bill authorized by existing law. This year you under- 
take by the same law to carry an appropriation, worded a little 
differently from last year’s appropriation. I do not think the 
rule would apply to a case like that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is not the proposition at all. 
It is an existing law. It is an existing statute. Existing law 
is enacted by statute, Of course, directions are sometimes given 
having application to an appropriation for one year, but that 
is not what is understood to be the general law as applied as the 
basis for an appropriation bill. The point here is that when 
actual changes are made in the permanent law, which some- 
times are placed in an appropriation bill, that rule would 
apply. I do not know what the merits of the particular contro- 
versy may be. But this ruling will be a precedent for future 
measures, 

Mr. RAMsETER. Let me read the rule: 

Whenever a committee reports a bill or joint resolution repealing or 
amending any statute or part thereof, it shall include in its report or 
in an accompanying document— 


And so forth. 

Now, suppose a bill is reported to repeal an existing statute 
or te amend an existing statute. The bill will show on its face 
that that is the purpose. Now, when a bill comes in here show- 
ing on its face an amendment or repeal of existing statute, or 
both, then, of course, the accompanying report would have to 
show by proper typographical devices the parts omitted and the 
parts inserted, so that Members can see from the report what 
changes are proposed in the existing statute. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Suppose along that same line they 
brought in an appropriation bill that had covertly secreted in it 
a complete repeal of an existing statute. Would the gentleman 
say his rule would not apply? It being an appropriation bill 
does not prevent its being a bill to repeal existing law if they 
have a provision in the bill actually making the repeal. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman is destroying the very 
purpose of his rule. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not think the gentleman from New 
York is basing his argument on the proper interpretation of 
the rule. I think the Members who heard the debate last 
January will bear me out in the assertion that the bill was 
intended to meet cases such as those I have pointed out here. 

If the Appropriations Committee in this bill by some kind 
of covert language repeals law or makes new law that is subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is the point I was making. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And the Members of the House are pro- 
tected against that kind of a performance by the rules of the 
House. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not know what the merits of this 


particular controversy may be, but the ruling that is called for 
will have application to future bills and therefore becomes im- 
portant in connection with this particular legislation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield, or if he is through 
I would be glad to haye recognition, Mr. Speaker. 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. I am through, but I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. I understand that you can not be too technical 
in enforcing any rule that is in the book, but you must use dis- 
cretion. The rule is that there shali be no legislation carried 
in an appropriation bill, but every man who has been a Member 
of the House for some time knows that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to slide some of those things in once in a while if you are 
going to get efficient legislation. Everybody knows that and it 
is done from time to time. 

Mr. DOWELL. However, it is subject to a point of order if 
a point of order is made. 

Mr, SNELL. I was coming to that. If there is anything 
there and it is not a restriction which comes under the Holman 
rule it is subject to a point of order and any man can raise 
a point of order. However, I doubt very much whether the 
original intention of the rule that is under discussion at the 
present time was that it should apply to every little change in 
verbiage in a general appropriation bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The purpose of the rule is to give notice 
to Members and has nothing to do with the raising of a point 
of order when the bill itself is read for amendments. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like the attention 
of the Chair just for two or three minutes on this matter, which 
seems to me of great importance, not only in connection with 
appropriation bills but with other legislation. The Ramseyer 
rule, properly construed, can be of great aid to the House, but 
if it is too technically construed, or carried to extremes, it will 
be a hindrance to the business of the House. 

I think it is important that we keep this in mind with refer- 
ence to amendments of statutes and repeals; that is, that an 
amendment or a repeal may be either express or implied. In 
my judgment the Ramseyer rule can be of great service if con- 
strued, as it seems to me it ought to be construed, and as I 
understand the gentleman from Iowa to have in mind. It seems 
to me it should be construed as relating to express amendments 
or repeals—that is, if a new bill proposes expressly an amend- 
ment or a repeal of existing law—then the House wants to have 
right before it the existing law, but when you come to the field 
of implied repeals or implied amendments, we get into a very 
different situation, because oftentimes long-fought-out litigation 
in the courts has to be carried on to determine whether there 
has been an amendment or a repeal. So much for that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What does the gentleman mean by an 
implied repeal? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I mean an amendment or a repeal that 
follows from a conflict of language in the text of existing law, 
but without the text stating that there is an amendment or a 
repeal. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is a direct repeal. That is not a 
repeal by implication. 
Mr. CRAMTON. I do not want to argue that. I think there 


is plenty of authority for my position, and I am trying to draw 
a distinction between new legislation that in terms and by 
direct reference to an existing law amends it or repeals it and 
other legislation that by some change’ of provisions may be held 
to change existing law. Now, there is a further distinction 
when it comes to an appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. When the gentleman states that there 
must be a direct reference, would not that permit anyone to 
escape the rule by not making a direct reference? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And at the same time to repeal just as 
much? 

Mr. GRAMTON. I may introduce a bill, I will say to the 
gentleman, of 50 pages on an important subject relating to 
some field of the Government’s business, not an appropriation 
bill but an important piece of legislation dealing with subjects 
that have been dealt with in legislation for a hundred years. 
I may not state in that bill that any particular statute is either 
amended or repealed. I may not know, because it may take 
years of court action to determine what sections are amended 
or repealed, but because I happen in the report filed not to men- 
tion some obscure statute that is incidentally affected by my 
new legislation the gentleman from New York would hold that 
my bill was not in order. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. But if the gentleman would tie his 50- 
page bill to an appropriation bill, then it would be all right? 

Mr. CRAMTON, No. 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. If the gentleman will yield further 


Mr. CRAMTON. I do not yield for the moment. I want to 
be courteous, but I want to get my views before the Speaker and 
the House. My first suggestion has been with reference to the 
effect of this rule on legislation, whether an appropriation bill 
or otherwise. Now I want to speak about the situation directly 
raised by the gentleman from New York. 

I have already referred to the fact that a difference in lan- 
guage in an appropriation one year with an appropriation an- 
other year would not come within the rule, and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. RAMsEyYER] agrees with that, and so, I think, 
does the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaAGvuarpra] now that 
it has been called to his attention, 

But let me call attention further to the fact that the particu- 
lar reference the gentleman has made on page 2 s to the one 
on page 25, I am advised that that is no change, but is merely a 
transfer of language from one page of the bill to another, so it 
is just the same as it was last year—but the one on page 23 is 
with reference to appropriations for military posts— 


For construction and installation at military posts— 
And so forth— 
buildings, utilities, and appurtenances thereto— 


All this is admittedly text of existing statutory authorization 
for appropriation, and then it goes on and states— 


including interior facilities, necessary service connections to water. 
sewer— 


And so forth. 

This is in the language of the existing authorization, and 
whether it is included within the broad language of the existing 
authorization might be a matter of argument. Regardless of 
that, what does this section do, Mr. Speaker? Does it amend or 
repeal existing law? I say no, because the existing law, what- 
ever it may be outside of this bill, continues as it is. 

The fact this language is in the bill this year, if it is subject 
to a point of order—let us assume for the moment that the 
language referred to is subject to a point of order in that 
there is no existing law authorizing appropriations for these 
purposes, and a point of order is not made. What is the 
effect? The appropriation is made this year, but next year the 
same language is just as much subject to a point of order as if 
it had never been carried in an appropriation bill. It is only 
an expression of Congress as to how this particular money shali 
be spent this year; hence it is not an amendment or a repeal of 
any existing law. If it is to be held an amendment or a repeal 
of existing law, then next year when the Appropriations Com- 
mittee brings in this language that is this year subject to a 
point of order, next year it would not be subject to a point of 
order. But it has been repeatedly held that language making 
an appropriation for a purpose not authorized by existing law 
might be carried 50 years in an appropriation bill, and the fifty- 
first year, if somebody made a point of order against it, it 
would go out. . 

In other words, this is not the kind of language that can be 
said to amend or repeal anything. Let me now just briefly 
take up the other kind of language that does sometimes appear. 

Language may occur in a bill—the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LAGUARDIA] has not brought our attention to any at the 
present; but from time to time a bill does carry language ex- 
pressly legislating. We had one in the Interior bill either this 
year or last year. There was a paragraph about appropriations 
not being usel te support a national park where they made any 
charge for us. of camp ground. 

We carried that language for a number of years. It lum- 
bered up the bill and finally, I think last year, we put in the 
word “ hereafter,” and said that hereafter no appropriation for 
national parks shall be used, and so forth. That was legisla- 
tion. It was not only subject to a point of order but, possibly— 
I do not know whether it amended any existing law or not, but 
probably there was not any existing law on the subject, and it 
was legislation. 

Now, whether in that case the report should refer to existing 
law or not goes back to the first proposition I discussed, in that 
there was no direct reference to any existing law. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not want to interrupt the trend of the 
gentleman's argument. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman. 
through. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to ask the gentleman when will the 
Committee on Appropriations, if at all, make up its mind not 
to undertake to legislate on appropriation bills. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think that is the policy of the committee 


I am about 


now. 
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Mr. GARNER. I would like to haye something more than a 
“think.” I would love to hear the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Brxxs] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], 
as well as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] and other 
members of the Appropriations Committee, express themselves 
as to whether or not they think the rule and the policy that has 
been adopted by the House that the Appropriations Committee 
Should leave to the legislative committees the power and the 
duty and the obligation to pass legislation should be followed. 

Mr. CRAMTON, That is the policy of the committee, and if 
I may say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. GARNER, Does the gentleman from Michigan believe in 
that policy? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
further 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I believe in that policy, but, as suggested 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], we do not want 
to follow the policy in such a technical way as to injure the 
proper transaction of public business, Now, in the hearings—— 

Mr, GARNER. Just a moment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I answer further. In the hearings on 
the Interior bill this year two propositions were brought to us, 
each of which we believed in heartily. We thought no one would 
object to them, but they were purely matters of legislation. 
They did not tie into the financial necessities of any of the 
items, and we referred them to the proper legislative commit- 
tees, and that, I think, is generally the policy of the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman let me go a little further. 
I see my friend, the gentleman from Tennessee, desires probably 
to answer the question I just asked. 

Mr. BYRNS.. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
it has been the policy of the Appropriations Committee for a 
number of years to cut out all legislation in appropriation bills. 
Of course, I know that frequently legislation is brought in on 
an appropriation bill. 

I say frequently—on occasions—when the committee feels, as 
the gentleman from New York said a while ago, that efficient 
administration demands that some immediate change be made 
with reference to a particular item of appropriation; but in all 
those cases the report specifically shows the change in existing 
law that is sought to be made and it is always what might be 
called a minor change relating to the particular appropriation 
invelved, a change that is necessary in order to properly carry 
out the object for which the appropriation is made. I think 1 
should say that it is the desire and the purpose of every mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations to cut out legislation 
from these appropriation bills except in such cases, and when 
it occurs it is always called to the attention of the House, 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman from Tennessee has fully and 
fairly stated the policy of the Appropriations Committee. In 
regard to this particular bill the committee endeavored to keep 
out of the bill any legislation. There were certain things that 
we struck out because there was doubt about them. We did not 
want in this bill anything that in the opinion of the committee 
was an amendment or a repeal of any existing statute; and in 
conformity with the rule under discussion we haye stated, on 
page 25 of the report, that— 


The committee is not aware of any new provision in the accompany- 
ing bill which repeals or amends any statute or part thereof. 


Mr. GARNER. I want to congratulate the Appropriations 
Committee on its policy as expressed by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramron], and the gentleman from California [Mr, BARBOUR]. 
I want to ask in view of that statement—because when we 
adopted the Budget and created 35 members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the gentlemen on the Budget Committee stated 
to the House that the Appropriations Committee did not intend to 
legislate—that we intended to leave the responsibility and obli- 
gations to the legislative committees of the House. We gave 
assurance—and there were members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the Budget Committee at that time, including the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], and the gentleman from 
New York. Mr. Fitzgerald. who if I remember was chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee—we stated to the House in 
good faith that the Appropriations Committee did not intend to 
legislate. Now, if you are in earnest about that, I want you to 
carry it a step further. I want you to see that another body 
does not legislate on appropriation bills. You can do it, and I 
will show you how you can do it, You can tell the other legis- 
lative bedy in conference that you will not agree to amendments 
which are legislation put on in that body. Oh, but you say the 
bill will fail. Let that body take the responsibility, because the 
rule of conference is that when one body puts on an amendment 
to a bill passed by another body, if they do not receile they are 


Certainly ; but may I answer the gentleman 
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responsible, and no other legislative body, including the Senate 
of the United States, is going to take the responsibility of letting 
an appropriation bill fail because, forsooth, you will not accept 
a legislative provision. 

Now if you will do that I guarantee that the House will stand 
behind you. What happens is you go to the Senate and you 
permit them to put on legislation, Then you come back here 
and submit it to the committee and ask them to adopt it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But the committee does not have to adopt it. 

Mr. GARNER. We all know how it,is done. Give the picture 
as it is. The rule is against the provision in the House and 
they send word to the Senate to put it on and we will agree to 
it. That is not fair. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman is making a pure assumption, 

Mr. GARNER, If you mean what you say do not permit the 
Senate to do it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I would like a little time of my own. The 
gentleman has made a pure assumption. I do not know of any 
case where word has been sent to the Senate to put on legisla- 
tion. We do not do it; they put it on themselves. The gentle- 
man knows that the rule provides that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee must bring back to the House such an amendment for a 
separate vote; and if the House sees fit to accept it, that is the 
business of the House and not of our committee, 

As to the class of legislation that creeps into appropriation 
bills, in this long bill there are only four items mentioned, and 
one or two of those are not legislation, but are limitations. 
There is one, however, that is an illustration of what seems 
necessary to the committee sometimes, and that is the proviso: 


That all available funds for the restoration of Lee mansion may be 
obligated without advertising when, in the opinion of the Quartermaster 
General, it is advantageous to the Government to dispense with adver- 
tising. 


That is not an amendment of existing law, but it does take 
the Quartermaster General out of the general law as to the ex- 
penditure of $10,000 in this bill for the restoration of Arlington. 
It seemed to the committee foolish in this work of restoration, 
where a peculiar knowledge of the authentic is necessary, to 
require him to advertise for bids, and so, as to the spending of 
this $10,000, it is proposed that he be excepted from the general 
Statute. That is not amendment of the general law. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But the House is entitled to notice of 
that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. They have notice of every new provision of 
that kind in this bill on page 26 of the committee report. 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. I call the attention of my colleague to page 20, 
starting on line 5, to the language: 


For inspection service and instruction furnished by the Department 
of Agriculture which may be transferred in advance. 


And also to page 227 of the hearings, where the witness, Cap- 
tain Chappell, said: 


The Comptroller General refused to transfer those funds to the 
Department of Agriculture, because he said there was no law author- 
izing reimbursement to the Department of Agriculture, 


In a case of that kind, does not the gentleman think that 
should be shown in the report? It is new language. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not studied that particularly, and I 
am not sure of the text. I want to conclude what I have to 
say, but before I do so I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner] to this, that that rule is a 2-edged 
rule. It means that the Committee on Appropriations shall not 
legislate, and it means that legislative committees shall not ap- 
propriate, and my friend from the Committee on Military Affairs 
is in effect legisiating here in dozens of bills that come in that 
specify just what kind of a building or garage shall be erected, 
and how much it shall cost, and the appropriating jurisdiction is 
taken away from the Committee on Appropriations, 

But, as to the point of order, I close with this one sentence, 
that the Ramseyer rule does not require to be set up the text 
of- every statute that might by implication be amended or re- 
pealed, but only those that are expressly amended or repealed, 
and that as to the particular place in this bill that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] has referred to, that is not an 
amendment or a repeal of any statute, either by implication or 
directly. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, just one word. The real 
purpose of the rule is exactly to the contrary stated by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. The purpose of it is to 
call the attention of the House to it where the repeal is by im- 
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plication. Where it is by direct reference, then the House would 
not need that notice. That is self-evident. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, if the Speaker's mind is made up, 
< do not care to say anything; but if not, I would like to be 
leard. i à 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is always glad to hear the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I know nothing of the facts of this 
particular bill, but I think this point of order is one of impor- 
tance to the House. Of course, this House would not adopt a 
rule that excepted any one of its committees, no matter how 
great that committee might be, from its operation. I have the 
greatest respect for the Committee on Appropriations and ad- 
miration for its members, but I do not think it is a super- 
committee to the extent that it should be exempt from the appli- 
cation of the rules of the House. I understand thoroughly that 
the Committee on Appropriations occupies a somewhat different 
position from the other committees in reporting their appropria- 
tion bills. As has been said in this argument, the body of the 
appropriation bills is simply a law for the current year. There- 
fore I think if an appropriation bill is reported for another year 
and the language is changed, the committee would not be re- 
quired to set out those changes in the report if the change of 
language does not affect permanent law; but where the com- 
mittee reports a bill changing permanent law, then I think the 
committee is obligated to set out that change in its report, and 
I think the committee is obligated to set it out if the repeal is 
either direct or by implication; and without attributing any bad 
motives, because I have the highest admiration for the gentle- 
men on that committee, yet we who haye been here some time all 
know that legislation, which though it may be very helpful and 
very useful and is subject to a point of order, frequently is 
engrafted in these bills, which legislation might be a repeal by 
implication. 

The Speaker knows that under the rules of the House there 
can be legislation on an appropriation bill, to wit, under the 
Holman rule, where the legislation reduces expenditure, reduces 
the amount of the appropriation, or reduces the number of 
employees. Therefore, it seems to me the real object of this 
rule was that the committees, who are servants of the House, 
when considering legislation and proposing to change law, 
when they make their report should give the House the benefit 
of all the information they have and should point out to the 
House wherein it is proposed to change existing law. It seems 
to me that that rule should apply to the Committee on Appro- 
priations as well as to other committees, and if the Committee 
on Appropriations reports a bill containing legislation which that 
committee knows either directly or indirectly repeals permanent 
law, that committee should comply with the Ramseyer rule and 
incorporate it in the report. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes, 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman in his first part of the argu- 
ment has eliminated the sort of provision the pending point of 
order has reference to. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I have concluded, if the gentleman 
desires the floor, 

Mr. CRAMTON, I just want to emphasize, and I take it this 
is the view of the gentleman, not only that the Committee on 
Appropriations is subject to the same rule as other committees 
with reference to the Ramseyer rule but that the other commit- 
tees are just as subject to the Ramseyer rule as is the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

Mr. CRISP. Of course, 

Mr. CRAMTON. And all the suggestions the gentleman has 
made would apply to reports from any committee. 

Mr. CRISP. Absolutely. I think that all committees of this 
House are on a parity. The House by its system of rules has 
endeavored to delegate and divide out the work of the Gov- 
ernment and not to allow any one committee to have a monopoly 
of legislative prerogatives. I think the rules apply equally to 
every committee, and every committee should act in accordance 
with the rules, confining itself to the matters over which it has 
jurisdiction, and should not usurp the jurisdiction of other 
committees, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, I agree with the gentleman's state- 
ment, but the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] just 
concluded a statement a while ago that this Ramseyer rule 
should have no application where there was simply a repeal by 
implication, and there might be a complete repeal of any law 
by implication. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. CRISP. Well, I expressed my difference of opinion with 
the gentleman in his position on that subject. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I would like to propound a question to 
the gentleman from Georgia, if he will yield. 

Mr. CRISP. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the gentleman fronr Michigan in- 
advertently stated that the particular reference I made was to 
this bill. We all have confidence in the gentleman’s judgment. 
Now, if a provision on an appropriation bill changes existing 
law which affects the cost of a building by inserting a sum for 
additional construction, is not that, by implication, repealing 
the law which authorized the building? 

Mr. CRISP. My attention was directed to the very language 
that the gentleman speaks of by my colleague from Georgia 
[Mr. Wricur], and I looked at some of the statutes authorizing 
these buildings at Army posts: I have looked at that statute 
and have concluded while some new language is in the bill it is 
not subject to a point of order. The bill confined the cost of 
these buildings to the limit of cost specified in the laws author- 
izing them, and I do not think that language would be subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, There are two questions that ought not 
to be confused: First, whether this is an appropriation not au- 
thorized by existing law, and therefore subject to a point of 
order, and the other question now before us is as to whether it 
repeals or amends existing law. If it does repeal or amend 
existing law, then the same language in next year’s appropria- 
tion bill would not be subject to a point of order. But under 
the practice of the House it is subject to a point of order, no 
matter how long it has been in existence. 

Mr. RAusE TER. I ask the attention of the gentleman from 
Georgia so that we may understand each other. The gentleman 
from Georgia speaks of amending existing law directly or by 
implication. I presume the gentleman has in mind a bill that 
comes in to repeal section so and so, or to amend a section “to 
read as follows.” That would be a repeal or an amendment of 
an existing statute directly. Would it not be? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What has the gentleman in mind when he 
speaks of repealing or amending an existing statute by impli- 
cation? 

Mr. CRISP. I think the crux of the cardinal rule is whether 
the committee intended to do it. If it did intend to do it, it 
ought to giye the House notice of it. If the committee does not 
intend it to have that effect, I do not think they ought to 
report it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. How do you get at the intent of the com- 
mittee? We read the bill. There is nothing in the bill that 
any statute is either repealed or amended. Consequently, the 
report makes no reference to any statute to be repealed or to 
be amended. 

Mr. CRISP. Let me answer the gentleman’s question. He 
has catechized me. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Nothing appears in the bill to show 
whether it is a repeal or an amendment of an existing statute. 

Mr. CRISP. ‘There is no question about that. The members 
of the committee are men of the highest character and integrity, 
If the Speaker ruled that they should report in their report 
anything in the bill which they intended should change existing 
law, they would observe the ruling and the House would accept 
their report when it was offered. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. CRISP. I think it does. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I would like to know how you are to 
get from the bill information as to whether the committee was 
attempting by implication to repeal or change an existing law. 
That does not affect or involve the character or integrity of the 
committee, If a Member makes a point of order, he points out 
to the Speaker that the bill contains something that changes 
existing law. 

Mr. CRISP. Take the language in the bill as reported and 
the language in the old law and then decide what the effect 
would be of the new law, whether it would repeal or modify 
the old law. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman from Iowa asked the gentle- 
man from Georgia how we could ascertain the intent of the 
committee where a bill contained a provision repealing or 
amending an existing statute by implication. I hope I shall be 
pardoned if I take the liberty to undertake to answer that 
question. My answer would be if there is nothing in the report 
or in the bill itself to indicate the intention to amend by im- 
plication—and that is the point that is raised by the gentleman 
from New York—then the House ought to have notice. If there 
is nothing in the bill or report to indicate that intent, obyiously 
the House can not ascertain that intent. Therefore it would 
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seem to be incumbent on the committee to give such notice to 
the House. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, You pick up a bill and the bill shows on 
its face that “section so-and-so is hereby repealed” or that 
“section so-and-so is hereby amended to read as follows.” That 
language shows on its face that the bill is to repeal or to amend 
an existing statute. The report does not contain the statute 
that the bill undertakes to repeal or it does not show the 
changes in the statute that the committee in the bill intends 
to amend. Now, if the report does not carry that information 
of a bill such as I haye described, then there is no compliance 
with the rule adopted last January, and I think it would be 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The rule requires that the reference be 
made in the report and the report being silent, would not the 
presumption be that the committee did not intend to report legis- 
lation that would amend or repeal existing law? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; I think not. I think the way to de- 
termine whether this rule is to operate is to look at the bill 
and see whether it intends to repeal or to amend existing stat- 
utes. If the bill does not show that then, the rule now under 
discussion can not be invoked. As the Speaker well knows, bills 
are frequently reported and considered here which contain a 
general clause that “all acts and parts of acts in conflict here- 
with are hereby repealed.” The committee does not know just 
what sections of the code the pending legislation conflicts with, 
so they just put in that sweeping provision in order to make 
sure that the courts get the idea that if there is anything 
in the bill which, if it becomes a law, conflicts with previous 
Jaw that the new law shall prevail, and that whatever conflicts 
there are therein with existing statute laws are repealed. The 
rule can not be invoked in such a case. A new statute law 
which is different from previous statute law, even though there 
is no reference made to the old statute law, supersedes the 
previous statute law. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSETER. I have said all I care to say. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. In view of the 
fact that this is the first time that the Chair or the House has 
been called upon to construe this rule it becomes a matter of 
considerable importance because it will apply to all appropria- 
tion bills to be considered in the House in the future. The rule 
which was adopted January 28, 1929, Rule XIII, clause 2a, 
commonly called the Ramseyer rule, is as follows: 


Whenever a committee reports a bill or a joint resolution repealing 
or amending any statute or part thereof it shall include in its report 
or in an accompanying document— 

(1) The text of the statute or part thereof which is proposed to be 
repealed; and 

(2) A comparative print of that part of the bill or joint resolution 
making the amendment and of the statute or part thereof proposed to 
be amended, showing by stricken-through type and italics, parallel 
columns, or other appropriate typographical devices the omissions and 
insertions proposed to be made, 


The point of order made by the gentleman from New York 
raises the question whether the Ramseyer rule applies to the 
Committee on Appropriations as well as to the legislative com- 
mittees of the House. When this rule was discussed on the 
day it was passed, January 28, 1929, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. RauskxERJ, the author of the rule, in explaining it, said: 


The proposal in this new rule is simply this: Many bills which are 
introduced are to amend statutes. Such bills are reported back to the 
House, and there is nothing, either in the bill or in the report ac- 
companying the bill, to advise Members of the House just what specific 
changes the bill proposes to make in the statute under consideration. 
If this amendment to Rule XIII is adopted, then hereafter a com- 
mittee which reports a bill to amend an existing statute must show in 
the report just what changes are proposed. 


Evidently the primary purpose of this rule applies only to 
legislative committees, because only legislative committees have 
the right to legislate. However, further on in the discussion 


the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Blanton, asked the gentleman 
from New York, the chairman of the Committee on Rules: 


Will this rule apply to appropriation bills? 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] replied: 


It will apply to all bills carrying any legislation. Appropriation bills 
are not supposed to carry any legislation, 


It occurs to the Chair that if it were not for the existence 
of the Holman rule, as the gentleman from Georgia indicated, 
it might be very debatable whether this rule would apply to 


. 
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appropriation bills at all, because the Appropriations Committee 
is not permitted to legislate by the rules of the House except in 
the case of the Holman rule, Now, it becomes a question 
whether when the committee frankly admits that it proposes 
to change existing law it then becomes bound by the provisions 
of the Ramseyer rule. In this case, and in the case of all ap- 
propriation bills that have been recently reported, there is a 
frank admission in some part of the report that the committee 
recommends a change of existing law. The Chair finds on page 
26 of the report the following: 


LIMITATIONS AND LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 


The following limitations on expenditure or legislative provisions, 
not heretofore enacted in connection with any appropriation bill, are 
recommended. 


And then follow three recommendations specifying changes in 
existing law. 

The Chair understands that those are the only cases in this 
bill where recommendations are made for a change of existing 
statutes and that therefore the Ramseyer rule was complied 
with. 

The query now comes, that being admitted, whether the mere 
change of a paragraph indicating how the money for this year 
is to be spent, applying only for a year as the appropriations 
do in all appropriation bills, the committee then is bound to 
indicate what those changes are in the same way they are 
bound in the matters of change of existing statutes. 

The Chair thinks such a construction of the rule would cause 
endless confusion, an immense amount of trouble, and does not 
think that the House intended, when it passed the Ramseyer 
rule, to cover mere changes in annual appropriations, because, 
after all, an appropriation is a mere direction as to how the 
money for one year is to be spent; no direction as to the future 
and no change of the legislation of the past. 

The Chair therefore holds that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in reporting a bill is always bound by the provisions of 
the Ramseyer rule relating to changes in existing law, but is 
not bound by that rule to indicate every change in every para- 
graph containing an appropriation. The Chair therefore over- 
rules the point of order. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Barsour] that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7955) making appro- 
priations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7955, with Mr. Hoorn in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DUNBAR]. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, in the appropriation bill for nonmilitary activities now 
under consideration, I do not propose to speak on the subject 
of prohibition, but will confine my remarks to some of the 
intents of the bill. This bill, which amounts to $117,000,000 for 
nonmilitary activities, includes $35,000,000 for flood relief in 
the Mississippi Valley, and, to-day, I want to dwell upon the 
thought that the floods which occur in the Ohio River are a 
great contributing factor to the distressing damage done by the 
overflow and the inundations due to the floods in the Mississippi 
River. 

The Ohio River, from Pittsburgh to Cairo, is 1,000 miles. It 
discharges into the Mississippi River at Cairo 1,500,000 second- 
cubic feet, which for an hour would equal a volume of water 
20 miles long, 1 mile wide, and 12 feet deep. During 24 hours 
it would amount to a volume of water 480 miles long, 1 mile 
wide, and 12 feet deep. All of this water which is discharged 
into the Mississippi River at Cairo from the Ohio contains the 
water which is poured into the Ohio River by the Cumberland, 
the Tennessee, and the Wabash. I am going to deal with the 
subject of the waters and the floods which occur east or north- 
east of the point at which those rivers flow into the Ohio River. 

The inhabitants along the Ohio River have been the victims 
of many floods and many overflows, which have caused great 
loss of property. In a book issued by the flood control com- 
mittee of Pittsburgh in 1912, it is stated that the annual less 
at Pittsburgh for a period of 10 years amounted to $1,200,000 
per year, or, in other words, $12,000,000 for the period of 10 
years, and that due to the increased growth and extension and 
development of manufactories that the estimated loss for the 
succeeding 10 years would probably be increased from $12,000,000 
to $40,000,000, should there be the same flood experience. 
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This report made by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
stated that the loss in 1907, due to the flood in the Ohio River, 
amounted in the Ohio Valley to $100,000,000. It also contained 
the statement that with increased developments which were 
being occasioned, this amount would be very, very largely in- 
creased with each succeeding flood. 

Since 1883 we have had nine floods in which the stage of 
water at Cincinnati has been over 60 feet. So that the direct 
loss sustained by floods in the Ohio River for these nine flooded 
occasions would amount, according to the estimate made in 1912, 
to $900,000,000, but the 1907 flood was not as great as some of 
the other floods, so I think it would be safe to assume that the 
loss occasioned by floods in the Ohio River—the direct loss— 
since the year 1883, would amount to $1,500,000,000 and that 
this does not inelude indirect losses occasioned by such floods. 

Take the city of Pittsburgh, for instunce. Few people realize 
the great difference in the stage of the Ohio River at flood stage 
from the ordinary stage of the river or the average stage of the 
river for a period of one year, where a stage of 30 feet some- 
times occurs during flood stage as compared before the 9-foot 
Stage was completed of but 2 feet or an increase in the waiter 
stage of 28 feet. 

The difference between low-water mark and high-water mark 
at Cincinnati for the nine floods which occurred in 1883, 1884. 
1897, 1898, 1907, the two floods of 1913, the flood of 1918, and 
the flood of 1927, the average high stage of the water for those 
floods was 65 feet, whereas the average low-water mark for 
those years was 5 feet, showing an increase of 60 feet of water 
for each of those floods over the low-water mark for that same 
year in which the flood occurred. 

Another point, the average stage of the river during these 
years amounted to but 19 feet, so that the flood stages amounted 
to 46 feet more than the average stage of the river. 

You can hardly realize the immense amount of damage that 
is occasioned by these flood stages in the Ohio River, and I am 
talking to-day so that more attention may be given to the 
prevention of floods in the Ohio Valley. 

Take the difference in stages of water at Cincinnati, for 
instance. Many of you have been in the Union Central Depot 
there, but I wonder if many of you know that when the stage 
of the water in the Ohio River reaches 57 feet trains are inter- 
fered with and can not enter the union station at that place. 
And when you consider that the flood stages have been at four 
different periods of more than 69 feet—15 feet above the flood 
stage—that frequently interrupt the entrance of trains you can 
realize the immense amount of inconvenience and damage occa- 
sioned by floods along the Ohio River. Flood damages of late 
years have become more frequent. The Union Central Depot at 
Cincinnati is to be abandoned and a new one is to be built ina 
locality of higher altitude, so as to prevent the interruption of 
train service during the flood stages of the Ohio. 

In the appropriations that have been made I have been 
informed by the members of the Appropriations Committee of 
the House that no one has ever appeared before the committee 
for the purpose of impressing upon them the necessity of any 
appropriation to prevent the floods in the Ohio Valley. Although 
there have been inserted in some hearings estimates from the 
War Department as to the probable cost of surveys, and there 
haye been surveys authorized amounting to $300,000 out of the 
total of $3,000,000 for all the rivers. 

In the town where I live, New Albany, Ind.—just to give you 
an idea of the devastation—when the Ohio River at that point 
is 63 feet above the 9-foot stage of the Ohio, it overflows our 
manufacturing district so that with every flood that we have 
the direct damage to property will amount to something like 
$750,000. 

We have one manufacturing concern in that town which sets 
apart $2,500 for the purpose of paying for the expenses and loss 
occurred during the flood in the Ohio River. Every town along 
the Ohio River in the State of Indiana, with the possible excep- 
tion of Evansville, of which I know nothing, is damaged materi- 
ally by floods in the river. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more, 

Mr. DUNBAR. I want to say that in Jeffersonville, Ind., dur- 
ing the flood stage, if it were not for the dike in the northeastern 
part of the city and the fill by the Pennsylvania Railroad on the 
western part of the town, the town would be entirely flooded, 
with the exception of the United States quartermaster depot. 
The Government built a post office at Jeffersonville, and in 
building it they put it 15 feet above the street level, so that the 
flood in the Ohio River would not cover it if there was a break 
in the dike or the fill of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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Now, what I want to impress on you is that very little atten- 
tion has been paid to the floods devastating the Ohio Valley and 
that more attention should be paid to this very important sub- 
ject, because the floods in the Ohio River can be regulated in its 
immense outpour into the Mississippi River, and the States in 
the Southland which border the Mississippi River can be re- 
lieved of much of the problems which now affect them due to 
the overflow of the Mississippi River. 

The Flood Committee, on which I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber, received very little information of the damage done in the 
Ohio River; and it is my purpose in addressing you simply to 
call your attention to the fact so that in the future those inter- 
ested in the Ohio River and those interested in the flood control 
of the Mississippi may realize that if the floods in the Ohio 
River can in some way be prevented it will materially help to 
reduce the frequency of the flood which occasions so much loss 
in the Ohio Valley and in the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNBAR. I yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. There have been completed enlarged 
projects on the Ohio River, and in that construction was there 
no interest taken in the flood proposition? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Does the gentleman refer to the dam at Jef- 
fersonville? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Oh, there have been a good many dams 
built. They have spent a large amount of money on the Ohio 
River for construction. Has it all been done without any re- 
gard whatever for the flood situation that occurs periodically, 
as the gentleman has stated? 

Mr, DUNBAR. The improvement of the 9-foot stage in the 
Ohio River has no connection with the flood situation, but was 
merely to afford a channel in low water during the summer 
season; and during all seasons of the year a minimum of 9 
feet so as to make it navigable. In flood stages the river rises 
60 to 65 feet above the 9-foot stage. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. As the gentleman has said, that is a 
serious situation; and it occurred to me that when they were 
carrying on such an extensive program looking to navigation 
they might have considered the problem of saving that country 
from overflow by high water, but the gentleman says they did 
not, 

Mr. DUNBAR. The thought occurred to me that they might 
have considered it, but they did not consider it; and it should 
be considered now, and it should be subject to future investiga- 
tion and prevention. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. I might say in that connection that the 
construction of these 50 locks and dams, all of them of the needle 
type, which permits their being lowered, will give a measurable 
control of the flood situation in that river. 

Mr. DUNBAR. In what way will the lowering of the flood- 
gates aid in preventing a flood in the Ohio River? 

Mr. THATCHER. It will let the water come down more 
swiftly when impounded in the upper chambers. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Not any more than it would before they were 
constructed. : 

Mr. THATCHER. I think there is a measure of control in it. 

Mr. DUNBAR. This measure of contro] exists only when the 
channel of the river would be below the 9-foot stage and would 
not be a factor in preventing floods when the stage of the river 
is 60 feet above the dam, although the lowering of the wickets 
will prevent the floods from reaching a higher stage than other- 
wise and would keep the stage of the river as low as before the 
dams were constructed. I submit herewith a detailed statement 
of the stages of the water of the Ohio River at Cincinnati during 
the floods from 1883 to 1927. These stages do not materially 
differ from the difference in the stages of the water of the Ohio 
River at my home town of New Albany, Ind., although there is a 
variation in the different towns. These figures are obtained 
from the annual report of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
for the year 1928. 


| Highest | Lowest 
stage stage 
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During these floods, for distances of many miles from the 
Ohio River, nine-tenths of the tillable ground is inundated by 
the floods, which occur during the spring months, Winter 
wheat, which is grown in this territory, can not be planted 
because each year there is a threatened overflow of the river. 
Floods sometimes come during the months of March and April, 
causing the ground to be unsuitable for farming purposes that 
year. Every town along the banks of the Ohio River is threat- 
ened with inundation, unless there are levees to prevent the 
same, Nevertheless, farming lands in the outiying territory for 
a distance of 20 miles back from the river are often rendered 
unsuitable for farming purposes during the year succeeding 
the flood. The tributaries to the Ohio River are filled to over- 
i due to “ backwater,” which inundates farm lands adjacent 

ereto. 

It is imperatively necessary that the survey for the prevention 
of floods authorized by Congress be made at the very earliest 
date and that some action be taken by Congress to deal with 
flood control in the Ohio River, such as is now receiving atten- 
tion in the lower Mississippi Valley. Remember that prevention 
of a flood stage in the Ohio River will materiaily assist in re- 
ducing the flood stages in the lower Mississippi River, as well 
og affording relief to cities and farmers located near the Ohio 

ver. 

There are no more advantageous locations for manufactories 
west of Pittsburgh than in the three falls cities of New Albany, 
Jeffersonville, and Louisville, whose railroad facilities include 
the Louisville & Nashville, Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern, the Pennsylvania system, the Monon, the 
Big Four, and the Southern Railway, as well as transportation 
afforded by the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo and on to 
New Orleans. These advantages are such as to counteract floods 
due to the overflow of the Ohio, but I submit that the citizens 
of this locality are entitled to receive relief from the Federal 
Ceres so as to prevent damages due to floods in the Ohio 

ver. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I haye just introduced a bill which as the title states is to 
further develop an American merchant marine, and insure its 
permanence in our foreign trade. 

The justification for the shipping aids which Congress has 
heretofore provided, including the large construction loan fund 
and the mail contracts, is expressed in the declaration of policy 
found in the first section of the merchant marine act of 1920, 
and reaffirmed in the merchant marine act of 1928, and this 
declaration is in part as follows: 


That it is necessary for the national defense and for the proper growth 
of its foreign and domestic commerce, that the United States shall have 
a merchant marine of the best equipped and most suitable types of ves- 
sels sufficient to carry the greater portion of its commerce and serve as a 
naval or military auxiliary in time of war or national emergency— 


And so forth. 

And the Congress in that section further pledges itself to 
undertake to effectuate that purpose. With this purpose in 
view, it is provided in existing law that the ocean mail con- 
tracts which we provided in the merchant marine act of 1928 
shall be entered into with American citizens only, and as to what 
constitutes an American citizen in this connection is very clearly 
defined in section 38 of the merchant marine act of 1920. 

It is further provided—in section 405 of the merchant marine 
act, 1928—that the vessels employed under such ocean mail con- 
tracts shall be (1) American-built and registered under the 
laws of the United States, or (2) registered under the laws of 
the United States not later than February 1, 1928, or (3) actu- 
ally ordered and constructed for the account of citizens of the 
United States prior to February 1, 1928; it being required that 
all such vessels shall fly the American flag during the entire 
time of such contract. 

It is further provided that a vessel for services under such 
a mail contract shall be either, first, a vessel constructed accord- 
ing to plans and specifications approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy, with particular reference to economical conversion into 
an auxiliary naval vessel, or, second, a vessel which will be 
otherwise useful to the United States in time of national emer- 
gency. 

And in this connection I wish to impress upon the Members 
the very great importance of merchant ships in time of war. 
I think all will admit that during the last war merchant ships 
served a more necessary and a more important function than 
did our warships, and such will doubtless be true in case of any 
national emergency. Consequently all the way through this 
legislation designed to develop and maintain an American mer- 
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chant marine, it is considered that it is as equally important 
from the standpoint of national defense as it is from the stand- 
point of carrying our commerce. 

It is further provided in existing law that all licensed officers 
of such vessels—that is, which are granted aid—must be citi- 
zens of the United States, and that during the period of four 
years after the enactment of the law at least one-half of the 
crew shall be American citizens and thereafter at least two- 
thirds of the crew shall be American citizens. 

However, a situation has arisen which necessitates the enact- 
ment of an amendment along the line which I propose, if the 
purpose and policy of our merchant marine legislation are to be 
effectuated. For instance, some steamship lines are strongly 
seeking, and in fact some have already received, valuable mail 
contracts under the merchant marine act of 1928, which com- 
panies, while technically coming under the definition of Amer- 
ican citizens, yet are operating a majority of their ships, not 
under the American flag but under a foreign flag; some of these 
companies are not operating exceeding 10 per cent of their 
ships under the American flag. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. I would be glad if the gentleman could cite 
some of those companies. 

Mr. DAVIS. In reply to the gentleman from New York, I 
may say that I am speaking in general terms and from the 
standpoint of principle, but I shall state in response to the 
question that two of the companies that I have in mind are 
the Munson Steamship Co. and the International Mercantile 
Marine. Others could be mentioned. 

I respectfully submit that the awarding of these valuable 
and substantial mail contracts to companies of that type which 
only operate a sufficient number of American-flag ships to com- 
ply with the contract requirements and get the mail pay, while 
all the remainder of their ships are operated under various 
foreign flags, is not only not designed to promote and develop 
and maintain the American merchant marine but it has and 
will have the effect rather of building up and encouraging and 
maintaining the merchant marine of other nations. 

Mr. BACON. Has not the Postmaster General the discretion 
not to certify those routes? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. I am merely seeking information on behalf of 
the Committee on Appropriations, having charge of the bill 
appropriating the money. I am very much interested in what 
the gentleman says. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is correct, I will say to the gentleman from 
New York. But in that connection i want to suggest this also. 
This proposed amendment will not interfere with the carriage 
of American mails. Even now and under the law as it has long 
existed the Postmaster General, while required under the law 
to give preference to American ships, can and frequently does 
permit foreign ships to carry the American mail, but when they 
do so he is only authorized to pay them by weight according to 
the rates specified in existing law. He is not authorized to 
award to foreign ships these mail contracts which are more 
liberal than the ordinary pound rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nesee has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. DAVIS. I thank the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Now, the amendment which I propose, and which I have em- 
braced in a bill which I have introduced, is to section 404 of 
the merchant marine act of 1928. This is the act which spe- 
e‘fically authorizes the Postmaster General to enter into these 
mail contracts with citizens of the United States. Now, I pro- 
pose to amend the law by inserting this proviso: 


Provided, That the Postmaster General shall not enter into any such 
contract with any person, firm, corporation, or association, which is di- 
rectly or indirectly, through any subsidiary, associated or affiliated per- 
son, firm, corporation or association, or as a holding company, or by 
stock ownership, or otherwise, operating or controlling the operation of 
any foreign-flag ships in competition with any American-flag ships, 


In order to avoid interfering in any way with American 
commerce I restrict this proviso only to foreign ships that are 
being operated in competition with American-flag ships, and if 
that is not a fair proposition from the American standpoint I 
do not know what you would call it. That is clearly in the 
interest of the American merchant marine. I respectfully sub- 
mit that from the American viewpoint, and from the standpoint 
of the development and maintenance of an American merchant 
marine, it would be infinitely better to award a mail contract to 
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an alien citizen who is operating his ships under the American 
flag than to award it to an American citizen who is operating 
his ships under a foreign flag. 

We have undertaken in existing law to guard against the 
one, and because of these evils that are arising it seems to me 
it is necessary for us to guard against the other evil. $ 

There is another fact to which I wish to cali your attention. 
We have the right to requisition American-flag ships in time of 
national emergency, either for use or to convert them to the 
ownership of the Government; but we can not do that with 
respect to foreign-flag ships, even though they ply to and from 
our ports; and with respect to the ships which are operating 
under a mail contract or have been granted loans which have 
not been fully paid, the law provides that in case of national 
emergency the Government can take them over by paying due 
compensation therefor without counting any increase by reason 
of the emergency; in other words, without having to pay the 
war cost of those ships and without any allowance for conse- 
quential damages, which in itself is a very valuable item. 

All I want to suggest is this, that we grant these important 
and valuable mail contracts only to those concerns that are 
willing to play the American game one hundred per cent. Let 
the mail contracts be awarded in the interest alone of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and to those who are doing their best 
toward building up and maintaining an American merchant 
marine, and let those who are unwilling to play the game in that 
fashion go to those nations under whose flags they are pleased 
to ply their ships. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, the bill making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
1931 carries a total of $455,031,386, which is a net increase of 
$941,024 over the amount appropriated for these activities dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1930. 

Of the total appropriation, the sum of $337,058,194 is for 
military activities. To this should be added $800,000, purchase 
of discharge money, making-the total for military activities for 
the next fiscal year the sum of $337,858,194. The total for these 
activities in the fiscal year 1930 was $331,338,442, which sum 
included $300,000, purchase of discharge money. The net in- 
crease, therefore, for the fiscal year 1931 over the fiscal year 
1930 for the military activities of the War Department is 
$6,519,752. 

For the nonmilitary activities of the War Department the bill 
carries $117,173,192, which is a decrease of $5,577,728 as com- 
pared with the amount appropriated for the fiscal year 1930, 
which was $122,750,920. The nonmilitary activities show this 
decrease notwithstanding an increase of $5,000,000 in the rivers 
and harbors item and a further increase of $5,000,000 for the 
Mississippi flood-control project. These increases are more than 
offset by the fact that more than $18,000,000 was carried in the 
1930 appropriation bill for three items in the nonmilitary activi- 
ties which do not appear in the present bill. These three items 
are: Inland Waterways Corporation, $10,000,000; flood control, 
Sacramento River—return of contributed funds—$4,370,000 ; and 
flood relief for the States of Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas, $3,654,000. 

In addition to the foregoing regular appropriations there is 
carried in the 1931 bill the sum of $9,627,415 for permanent, 
annual, and indefinite appropriations. This is $36,000 less than 
was appropriated for the same purposes in 1930, These appro- 
priations are about the same from year to year. They are pro- 
vided by permanent law and are automatic. For this reason 
they are not used in making comparisons of appropriations be- 
tween fiscal years. 

The principal increases in the 1931 bill over that of 1930 are: 


uartermaster Corps, regular supplies. — $1,324, 441 


artermaster Corps, clothing and equipage 2, 654, 504 
Quartermaster Corps, acquisition of land 681, 000 
r d 1, 146, 999 
Ordnance (including seacoast) 1, 345, 280 
Naona OT 0 MRE SSI EUS eS etre Oe A 438, 508 
Organized Reserves 431, 760 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corp: 1, 332, 083 
Rivers and harbors_....-____ 5, 000, 000 
Mississippi flood control 5, 000, 000 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers — 1,168, 800 
F t!((T—T—T—B—-Z x K KK 1, 642, 142 


In addition to these larger items there are certain minor in- 
creases, some of which are due to the transfer to these items of 
certain amounts previously carried under other items in the bili. 
These increases are to an extent offset by certain decreases, re- 
sulting in the total net increase of the 1931 appropriations over 
those for 1930 of $941,024. , 
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The amount carried in the bill is $2,767,531 less than the 
amount recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The principal increases and decreases will be considered under 
the appropriate items. 

The bill provides for the Regular Army with an average of 
12,000 commissioned officers, 1,038 warrant officers, 118,750 en- 
listed men, and for 6,500 Philippine Scouts. 

This means that the Army in 1931 will be maintained at 
about the same strength as in 1930, with no material change. 

It provides for a ration based upon a cost of 50 cents per 
day per man for the United States and 25½ cents per day per 
man for the Philippine Islands, It is possible that the ration 
may cost more than this amount. The ration for the present 
fiscal year is costing about 51 cents per day, but the Quarter- 
master Corps assures the committee that in the event that the 
ration in 1931 does amount to more than 50 cents per day the 
balance will be made up out of working capital or the reserve 
or they will ask for the necessary amount in a deficiency bill. 

Under regular supplies the increase is due mostly to the 
transfer from “Army transportation” to the item of regular 
supplies, 

There is a decrease on account of shoeing of animals brought 
about by the reduced number of animals that will be purchased 
in 1931. 

For clothing and equipage the total appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1931 is $8,486,571, which is an increase of $2,654,504 
over the fiscal year 1930. This increase is due to the fact that 
reserve stocks have been made available to all components of 
the Army, including the civil components, without reimburse- 
ment, and it also provides for an additional dress uniform for 
the enlisted men. 

At the present time the enlisted men of the Army are allowed 
four uniforms for the period of enlistment.’ Three of these are 
service uniforms and one is the roll-collar dress uniform with 
the long trousers that we see the enlisted men wearing on the 
street. It has been determined that one dress uniform is not 
sufficient for a 3-year enlistment. Therefore in this bill pro- 
vision is made for an additional roll-collar dress uniform for 
the enlisted men to take the place of one of the service uniforms, 
so that during each 3-year enlistment each enlisted man will 
receive two service uniforms and two of the roll-collar dress 
uniforms. 

This extra uniform will be issued during the second year of 
the enlistment, so that each year it will not be necessary to buy 
a complete set of uniforms for the entire Army, but the uni- 
forms will be purchased only for the second-year men. The 
plan is that the dress uniform issued on enlistment will pro- 
vide for the first year of the enlistment, The third-year men 
it is not intended to provide with an extra dress uniform because 
they will be passing out of the Army within a comparatively 
short time; but from now on the additional uniform will be 
issued during the second year of enlistment and is intended to 
last throughout the remainder of the period of enlistment. 

The new uniform will be of olive drab similar to the one that 
you see the enlisted men wearing at the present time, roll collar, 
brown belt, brass buttons, pockets on the outside, and is a neat 
uniform; in fact, it is a very satisfactory uniform. 

While we are on the subject of uniforms I might say some- 
thing about the proposed blue dress uniform. There has been 
a desire on the part of some of the men and some of the officers, 
particularly the higher officers at the War Department, to fur- 
nish the enlisted men with a blue dress uniform. The commit- 
tee has gone into this matter quite carefully. 

In order to issue a blue uniform it would be necessary to 
equip the entire Army; otherwise, there would be some dressed 
in one color and some in another. To equip the entire Army 
with a blue uniform would cost in the neighborhood of two and 
a quarter million dollars. 

In addition to this the national defense act provides that the 
National Guard so far as practicable shall be uniformed the 
same as the Regular Army. It is believed that if the Regular 
Army were furnished with a blue uniform it would then be 
necessary to furnish the National Guard with a similar uni- 
form. This would raise the cost of the uniforms to several 
million dollars. , 

Then there would probably be a request from the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps and other branches for the blue uniform, 
so that the cost would amount to a considerable sum. 

The committee did not feel justified, under the circumstances, 
in launching this movement for the blue uniform. We believe 
that the additional dress uniform will enable the enlisted men 
őt the Regular Army to present at all times a very fine appear- 
ance. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Certainly. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. As I understand, though, they have the 
privilege, at their own expense, both officers and men, of pur- 
chasing the blue uniform? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The enlisted men and officers at the present 
time, under an order of the Secretary of War, have the privilege 
of purchasing a blue uniform at their own expense if they desire. 

There was another reason which caused the committee to hesi- 
tate to initiate a movement for the blue uniform. The officers 
are required to purchase their own uniforms and if a blue dress 
uniform is provided for the Army, it will be necessary for all 
of the officers to equip themselves with this blue uniform. An 
officer’s uniform is expensive, It would run into a considerable 
amount of money and the committee hesitated because it felt it 
might be working a hardship upon some officers of the Army. 
So for the present, at least, the committee deemed it advisable to 
stay with the present uniform and make provision for an extra 
olive-drab dress uniform for the enlisted men. 

The bill carries $2,519,266. for the purchase of motor vehicles. 

This is an increase of $264,754 over the appropriation for the 
present fiscal year. This money will buy a maximum of 30 
metropolitan ambulances, at an estimated cost of $3,500 each; 
40 passenger cars at an estimated cost of $2,000 each; 150 pas- 
Senger cars at an estimated cost of $1,500 each; 150 solo motor 
cycles, at $300 each; and 9 truck chassis at a cost of $7,200 each. 
The rather high cost of these truck chassis is due to the fact 
that they are of special construction for the Air Corps and are, 
therefore, somewhat expensive. There is also provision for 10 
5 — 8 at an estimated cost of $4,325 and 57 truck chassis 
a ù 

This is the maximum number that will be purchased under 
this appropriation. They may not be able to buy that many ; 
they will probably buy a smaller number, but with this flexibility 
in the provision providing for a maximum, if they can secure 
a better price on a particular type of motor vehicle than they 
estimate at the present time, the money saved can be used for 
additional motor vehicles up to the maximum specified in the 
bill. That arrangement is satisfactory to the War Department 
and we think makes for economy and better results in the ex- 
penditures of these funds. 

The bill makes provision for the purchase during the fiscal 
year 1931 of 500 mules. During the fiscal year 1930 there will 
be purchased 1,000 mules, The War Department has been mak- 
ing a study of the requirements of animals, particularly in 
connection with the requirements of motor vehicles in equip- 
ping certain branches of the Army. This study is being car- 
ried on, and has been carried on for some time, to determine, 
as nearly as possible, the extent to which motors may supplant 
animals in Army transportation, both in peace time and in war. 
The result of the study so far has been that the War Depart- 
ment has reduced the allowance for the peuce-time require- 
ments of animals below what it has been heretofore. The allow- 
ance of mules at the present time is 12,500. On July 1, 1929, 
we had 13,679 mules, so that we were 1,179 mules over the 
reduced peace-time allowance. But it is estimated that, by pur- 
chasing this smaller number in 1931, by the end of that fiscal 
year there will be a shortage of 621 mules. 

Of course, that is an estimate and the number can not be defi- 
nitely determined at this time. For the horses there is a de- 
crease of $100,000; $82,500 of this is due to the fact that 500 
fewer horses will be purchased in 1931. The committee reduced 
the appropriation for breeding operations by $17,500. The 
funds carried in the bill will purchase 1,500 horses as compared 
with 2,000 horses during 1930. The reduced allowance of horses 
is now 21,500, and there were on hand June 30, 1929, 21,310, or 
only 190 fewer horses than the reduced requirements call for. 
It is estimated that by the end of the fiscal year 1931 they will 
be 1,490 horses short of the requirements, These estimates do 
not take into consideration the privately owned mounts of officers 
in the Army. As was explained last year, officers are permitted 
to own two horses, and the Federal Government has been pay- 
ing to officers below the grade of major a certain amount for the 
ownership of those horses and their upkeep. For one horse an 
officer drew $150 a year in cash and for two horses he drew $200 
a year. In addition to that his horse was foraged and stabled, 
received veterinary care, and was taken care of generally at 
the expense of the Government. Our committee has maintained 
that if the Government is required under existing law to pay 
officers for owning private mounts it merely amounts to substi- 
tuting a private mount for a Government-owned mount. 

As a matter of fact, it is frequently more expensive for the 
Government to pay an officer who owns a private mount than it 
is to purchase and maintain a Government mount. So the com- 
mittee has insisted that in estimating the number of horses on 
hand these private mounts, for which the Government pays, 
should be included in the total. Therefore, with the private 
mounts that are owned by oflicers, which number 2,067, we are 
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considerably over the requirements of the Army for horses at 
this time, The committee felt that the provision in the bill for 
the purchase of 500 mules and 1,500 horses is ample for the 
present horse and mule requirements. 

Mr. CARTER of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CARTER of California. Are the horses which are used 
around Army posts in polo games the private mounts of the 
officers or are they Government-owned horses? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We have had considerable discussion about 
that in the committee. Some Cavalry horses are used for polo 
at some of the posts, while some of the Army officers, I under- 
stand, own their own polo horses. 

The bill does not make any provision for the purchase of 
polo horses and no objection has been made to the Army officers 
using Cavalry horses for polo wherever it is possible and desir- 
able for them to do so, 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. There is a little change in the language for the 
number of officers between the present bill and the bill of last 
year, Does that affect the number of officers for the Air Corps? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have not a copy of the last bill with me. 

Mr. COLLINS. I think I can answer that. The bill provides 
for 200 more officers than the bill of last year. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The effect of that is to limit the officers to 


12,000. 

Mr. JAMES. That would still give the Air Corps the officers 
they are entitled to this year? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; they plan to take a larger number of 
reserve officers into the Air Corps for training for one year. 
The fact that there is provided an average of 12,000 officers does 
not prevent their taking in the entire Air Corps increment. 

Mr, JAMES. Then the language does not affect taking in the 
necessary Air Corps officers? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not at all. Now coming to the item of 
military post construction. The bill for the fiscal year 1931 
carries an appropriation of $14,062,860, The 1930 bill carried 
$14,441,950 and a contract authorization of $3,000,000. In direct 
appropriation the present bill carries $379,090 less than was 
appropriated for in the last bill. But the Budget estimate for 
1931 provided for $2,000,000 more than the bill carries in direct 
appropriations and also a contract authorization of $3,000,000. 
The committee deemed it advisable to reduce the amount by 
$2,000,000 and to make no provision for a contract authoriza- 
tion. 

The reason for that is that studies are being carried on for 
the purpose of determining where economies in the War De- 
partment can be brought about. The War Department that 
has grown up over a long period of years and has been almost 
coexistent with the Government itself, 

Additional duties have been added from time to time and 
additional expenses incurred until the War Department has be- 
come one of the most expensive branches of the Government. 
The committee believes that these investigations may result in 
economies without in any way interfering with the efficiency of 
the Army. The committee deems it advisable to recommend to 
the House that we slow down a little on this construction pro- 
gram until we can get a report on the investigations that are 
being conducted at the present time. 

I do not know whether the House realizes what a tremendous 
thing this construction program that we have initiated is. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes, 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. To what extent are the inves- 
tigations referred to being made, and by whom? 

Mr. BARBOUR. They are being made by officers in the War 
Department, I understand, at the request or direction of the 
President of the United States, to determine wherein certain 
changes can be made that will not decrease efficiency but that 
will result in economies in War Department expenditures. 
Among other things, I understand they are considering the 
advisability of abandoning certain Army posts that have been 
in existence for some time, moving troops from one post to 
another, consolidating troops in a way that will result in 
economy in expenditures of the department. The investiga- 
tions I understand cover a rather broad field, and it was 
because of them that the committee deemed it advisable to 
make this recommendation for curtailment in the housing 
program for the time being. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR, Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The Budget recommendation amounted 
to about $19,000,000. 


Chairman, will the gentleman 
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ae Including contract authorizations of 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And that was based on a list of actual 
authorizations for buildings, a so-called priority list. Will the 
gentleman inform us what the effect of a reduction of the 
Budget estimate will be upon the priorities according to that 
list, how it will vary the program that is at present embodied 
in the War Department priority list of construction? 

Mr. BARBOUR. My opinion would be that the War De- 
partment would proceed to construct the buildings that are 
highest on the priority list, and that the buildings that would 
not be constructed would be the lowest on the priority list. 
It seems to me that would be the sensible way of carrying 
this out. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. I may be just a little bit foggy on the sub- 
ject, but my recollection is that perhaps two months ago an 
article appeared in the press in which it was stated that these 
investigations to which the gentleman refers looking to econo- 
mies in the War Department had been concluded, and that 
a report had been made to the President. Has the gentleman 
been advised as to whether there is any truth in that statement? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I believe there was a report made. I can 
not say that it was concluded. There was one report, possibly 
more, submitted to the President. I understand it went back 
45 rather consideration and investigation. The report was not 

nal. 

Mr. GARRETT. Then, I understand the gentleman's posi- 
tion is that as to any reports being made by the various heads 
of the War Department as mentioned in his statement a few 
moments ago, whatever reports have been made to the Presi- 
dent have been returned to the officials for further investigation 
and report? 

Mr. BARBOUR. My understanding is that some of them 
have, and the only ones that I know about I am told have been 
returned. 

Mr. GARRETT. At any rate, there have been no reports 
made that could reach the gentleman’s committee or the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; not as yet. This building program we 
have launched upon calls for a total expenditure of $180,000,000. 
With the money carried in this appropriation bill, and with 
appropriations heretofore made, we will have provided $51,000,- 
000 plus of that total amount, leaying a balance to complete the 
entire program of $128,733,000. At the beginning of this new 
construction program we had on hand in this country per- 
manent construction for housing the Army of the value of $252,- 
000,000, That was permanent construction. We also had tem- 
porary construction of a replacement value of $46,000,000, but 
if we eliminate the temporary and consider only the permanent 
construction, the entire cost of housing the Army will amount 
to 432,000,000. That amount will be invested in the housing of 
an Army of 118,750 men and 12,000 officers, with some for war- 
rant officers and the Philippine Scouts. It would seem that 
if we are going to economize in the War Department, here is 
an item that is deserving of serious consideration, because it 
amounts to a large sum for a comparatively small Army. There 
is no question that every man in the Regular Establishment 
should be properly housed, but the committee believes that this 
matter should receive careful consideration in order that there 
might be no unwarranted and unjustifiable extravagance. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. As a usual thing I do not oppose the policy of 
the Committee on Appropriations in cutting down appropria- 
tions, but I am not appearing in my usual rôle to-day. As I 
understand the situation here, the House itself has adopted cer- 
tain projects, has authorized them by legislation. 

Mr, BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. In the President's Budget message he approved 
of appropriating this year for a certain number of projects that 
have already been authorized $19,000,000. 

Mr. BARBOUR. With the contract authorization of $3,000,- 
000 it would have amounted to $19,000,000. 

Mr. SNELL. He approved of appropriation of $16,000,000? 

Mr. BARBOUR. In cash. 

Mr. SNELL. And authorized contracts for $3,000,000? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. After all the talk that we have had on the 
floor of the House in regard to housing the Army—and it has 
been going on for 10 or 12 years now, and it has been almost by 
unanimous consent—now is about the first time that we have 
been in a position with a recommendation of the President and 
the Budget and the department where we could meet some of 
these conditions, 
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Mr. BARBOUR. We have already appropriated and provided 
contract authorizations in the neighborhood of $40,000,000. 

Mr. SNELL. I understand that; but, according to the gentle- 
man’s own statement, this is only a small amount that is neces- 
sary to carry out the projects. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman means the total program au- 
thorized to date? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. I think it will take but a small amount to 
carry it out. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Now, as I understand the President, by every 
proclamation and speech he has made recently he has tried to 
get the States and localities to hurry on their building pro- 
grams at the present time in order to improve general business. 
I understand that the House itself has adopted this program 
and approved it almost unanimously, and therefore it seems to 
me we should do our part to help carry out this program. The 
President has stressed the importance of continuing the buiid- 
ing program. It seems to me we should carry out this program 
before we adopted a further public-building program, They 
have brought in a program to appropriate $250,000,000 for pub- 
lic buildings, I would not, for one, be in favor of that if it 
were intended in any way to linrit the program already adopted 
by Congress. My position is that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions should follow out the recommendations of the President 
and the authorizations of the House so far as the Budget pro- 
gram goes. As to these buildings, the people of the country, I 
think, have been given to understand that we intend now to 
look particularly after the housing conditions of the Army, 
where in some instances everybody admits the conditions are 
deplorable, and for that reason I think the Committee on Ap- 
propriations this year should give what the Budget recommends 
and what is approved by the President. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that the committee is in favor of providing for all the necessary 
housing of the Arnry, and when I say “ necessary ” I mean proper 
housing. 

Mr. SNELL. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. BARBOUR.. In view of the fact that economies can 
possibly be effected in this way, the committee thought it ad- 
visable to bring before the House its recommendation. We 
believed it was wise, in view of the conditions, to slow down a 
little. The committee desires only to avoid expenditures that 
might prove to be useless and unnecessary. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Certainly. 

Mr. TABER. In connection with this housing proposition, 
the greatest public interest has been in the housing of the en- 
listed men. Is the gentleman in a position to tell us how much 
of the $15,000,000 that is carried here is proposed to be spent 
for housing enlisted men? If not, I have the figures here, It 
is $1,600,000 out of the total bunch of projects under construc- 
tion of almost $20,000,000; and we have allowed $15,000,000. 

Mr. SNELL. I think you should explain that. 

Mr. TABER. There are hospital projects involving about 
$1,600,000. 

Mr. SNELL. I have a hospital project that is No. 161 on the 
priority list. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If the gentleman will look at the priority 
list he will find that the first 18 or 20 are all hospitals. 

Mr. SNELL. There is an estimate for a school of medicine 
in the District of Columbia, as I understand. The money is 
left to expenditure by the department. 

Mr. BARBOUR. We believe that there are various items 
that are not urgent at this time involved in the lump-sum appro- 
priation. By simply cutting them a certain amount the War 
Department will be able to go ahead and give the money appro- 
priated to the projects that are higher on the priority list. 

Mr. SNELL. But we are so far behind in the main projects 
that it does not seem to me advisable to take the same view 
as the Budget Bureau, and we should avoid the cutting down 
that the gentleman speaks of as possible to come. My personal 
opinion is that this country will never cut down its Army. 
There is plenty of opportunity to go into those places where 
the projects are doubtful and still have some hundreds of 
millions left. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The committee believed there was a consid- 
erable number of doubtful projects, because those recommenda- 
tions might change the building program at certain posts. 
They might do away with those posts entirely, and by trans- 
ferring troops from one post to another the troops might be 
taken from the posts where the buildings are to be erected. 

Mr. SNELL. I stand with the position which the President 
has taken on the building projects of the country, and where 
these projects are already authorized I think the Committee on 
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Appropriations should legitimately grant this entire request as 
to housing projects and carry out the projects. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Tue committee is in favor of effecting 
economies in the War Department. The members of the com- 
mittee who come as closely in touch with the War Department 
expenditures as any others in Congress or elsewhere in the 
country believe that economies can be effected which will in no 
wise decrease the efficiency of the Army or the national defense. 

Mr. SNELL. Why do you cut down some particulars of the 
housing program? That is what the President has stressed, 
as to the importance of continuing the building operations; 
and the only thing you have cut down is in the housing propo- 
sition, apparently, 

Mr. BARBOUR. We have cut down other items, although 
we have not cut any others to the extent that we have in the 
case of the housing appropriation. The total for military activi- 
ties has been increased $6,000,000. 

15 SNELL. Some of them have increased more, have they 
not? f 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; some. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. . : 

Mr. KETCHAM. Can the gentleman state how the building 
program is progressing? Is the limiting factor one aside from 
the amount of money involved? 

Mr. BARBOUR. This bill will provide to within a few million 
dollars for all projects that have been authorized. Those that 
are not ready to go ahead are excepted. 

The department may later have some different plan with 
regard to them, so the War Department is not asking that 
those buildings be constructed at this time. 

Mr. KETCHAM. How nearly current would the gentleman 
say the building program actually is in comparison with the 
appropriations that have been made, 

Mr. BARBOUR. With the exception of these few buildings 
that are being held up we are almost current. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. The committee has cut off $1,500,000 for Army 
housing and then $4,600,000 for technical construction. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is, by the War Department. There is 
no reduction in the Air Corps technical construction. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. Now, of course, it must be remembered 
that we have had some extraordinary expenses. We had the 
accident at Picatinny, which amounted to about $1,500,000. 

Then, after the bill had been passed by the House, there came 
the Porto Rico affair. That was sent up by the War Depart- 
ment, and that was quite a substantial item. In addition to 
that, up to the present time—and from now on it will not hap- 
pen—the War Department has always sent in a separate bill 
for West Point outside of the $15,000,000. President Hoover has 
Suggested to the War Department that from now on anything 
for West Point will be treated as a part of the Army, and that 
is quite a substantial part of this bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Something over $500,000. 

Mr. JAMES. In addition to that, there is a $900,000 bill ini- 
tiated by the Surgeon General, a bill approved by the War De- 
partment and by the President, amounting to about $890,000, 
for Walter Reed. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is for the Army Medical School? 

Mr. JAMES. Les. So there are several large items which 
come outside the ordinary building program. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And some of them are not pressing, in the 
opinion of the subcommittee, and that is why we eliminated 
them. 

Mr. SNELL. Have the individual projects you have been 
speaking of been approved by Congress? 

Mr. JAMES. The last ones I talked about were War Depart- 
ment projects. The estimates were sent direct to the Budget, 
were approved by President Hoover and approved by us. 

Mr. SNELL. We have approved them here? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. CLAGUE. The gentleman from Michigan spoke about 
the technical item, but that is not cut at all. 

Mr. JAMES. But General Summerall—I think it is on page 
5—states that a million and a half has been cut from Army 
housing. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That was done by the War Department, 

Mr. JAMES. I know that. 

Mr. BARBOUR. As I stated to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, aside from certain buildings that the War Department is 
not ready to proceed with at this time, we are about current. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the information I received from General 
Summerall the other day. He told me at that time that if these 
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buildings were authorized they would be ready to let the con- 
tracts on the ist of July. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The committee felt that there were certain 
projects that were not pressing. We are in sympathy with the 
President's program of economy, and in view of the investiga- 
tions being made we make this recommendation to the House, 
believing that it is right; but, of course, realizing that the House 
has the final say on the subject. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does not this discussion, and the enor- 
mous cost of housing, which amounts to over $3,000 per man, 
bring out the fact that the reason for the enormous cost of 
maintaining the Army in this country is our system of distribut- 
ing the Army, and that if we are to economize, as recommended 
by the President, we will sooner or later have to distribute the 
Army in about six points in the United States? 

Mr. BARBOUR. There has been a study made along that 
line, and I understand the result of that study so far has been— 
and this is one of the subjects that has been sent back for fur- 
ther study—that there would be no saving if we concentrated 
the Army in several or, say, six large centers in the United 
States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There would be a saving in mileage. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But that is offset, the report says, by the 
additional mileage that it is necessary to pay to the civilian 
components when they go to training. They have to train with 
the Regular troops, so it is contended that the additional mileage 
«which would have to be paid to the civilian components in train- 
ing would more than offset any saving in mileage that would 
be accomplished by concentration of Regular troops. 

Mr. SNELL. Regardless of whether it is a saving or not, 
Congress will never agree to concentrate the Army in six points 
in the United States, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA Why? 

Mr. SNELL. Well, I can not answer why, but I know they 
never will and the gentleman knows they never will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is covering quite a lot of 
territory when he says that Congress will never consent. 

Mr. SNELL. I realize that. 

Mr. BARBOUR. For the same reason, I might suggest to the 
gentleman from New York, they would never consent to con- 
centrating all the post offices in six cities. 

Mr, SNELL. That is not quite analogous, but the gentleman 
knows they will never do it. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Or all the rivers and harbors. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. That is perhaps more ih point. 

Mr. BARBOUR. In this connection the committee, in view 
of the thought it has given to this subject and the investigation 
it has made, wants to make certain suggestions. These sug- 
gestions are made in a spirit of friendliness to other commit- 
tees of the House. The matter was brought out here some- 
what in the discussion of the point of order raised by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] before the House 
went into Committee of the Whole. Our committee believes 
that real progress could be made, and, if savings are not 
accomplished, at least it would be more businesslike, if the 
maximum amount of these various projects was not fixed in 
the authorization bills. 

We find that an authorization bill comes in providing for 
a building of a certain type at a certain Army post at not to 
exceed a certain amount of money. Up to that time, we are 
told by the Quartermaster Corps, detailed plans and specifica- 
tions haye not been prepared. They may find that the build- 
ing will cost more than the preliminary estimate or that it will 
cost less, and we are told by the Quartermaster Corps that 
no two of them cost the same amount of money, We have a 
general authorization of $14,500 for field officers’ quarters and 
$12.500 for company officers’ quarters. We are told that to 
build the same class of building in the Northern States costs 
considerably more than it does in the Southern States or in the 
Southwest. Therefore, if you attempt to fix in advance’a hard- 
and-fast rule by which you measure the cost of all of these 
buildings, it is liable to run into extravagance and is not 
businesslike, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What the gentleman says is absolutely 
correct as to the location of the building and what goes into it, 
but the proviso contained in the bill is manifestly unfair where 
you have a building to be put up at a new post. Take a new 
aviation field, when you put a building there you include in 
the sum total cost of that building the storage and water con- 
nections and sidewalks and you decrease the value that goes 
into the house, whereas if you have the same amount at a post 
where these facilities already exist it is not necessary to spend 
that money, 
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Mr. BARBOUR. But the Quartermaster Corps tells us that 
in many of these projects they can save the amount of the 
sewerage and water connections and the cost of the lawns; that 
otherwise they would be compelled to spend the whole amount 
for the building, a larger building and a more expensive build- 
ing, perhaps, than there is any necessity for, and then come back 
for additional money for the lawns and the water connections 
and the electric wiring, and so forth. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does the gentleman believe you would 
have uniformity of buildings, with the same accommodations, 
as comfortable and as nice buildings all over the country as 
you have with the proviso now in the bill? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If you carried that out, of course, that 
would remove any objection. 
ine BARBOUR. The Quartermaster Corps has asked for 

at. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand the gentleman to take 
the position that he favors placing no limitation at all on the 
expenditure for these officers’ quarters? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; that is fixed by general law. I just 
mentioned that as an illustration. As I have said, this sug- 
gestion is made with the utmost friendship and with no desire 
to start a controversy or anything of that kind. If the authori- 
zation bill would authorize the construction of a project at a 
certain place, a barracks building, for instance, at a certain 
post, and not attempt to fix the maximum cost, and let the War 
Department prepare detailed plans and specifications and sub- 
mit the project to the Bureau of the Budget like every other 
project and let it be examined by the Bureau of the Budget, 
then let it come before the Appropriations Committee and let 
the Appropriations Committee examine the estimates and recom- 
mend the amount that should be expended for that building, we 
think it would be more businesslike. As it is at the present 
time, a bill is brought in authorizing a construction project 
and the maximum amount is fixed. Then the Quartermaster 
Corps proceeds to prepare its detailed plans and specifications 
according to that maximum amount. It cuts its cloth according 
to the amount named in the bill. Then the estimate goes to the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of the Budget looks at it 
and says, “ Congress has acted on this and has provided a cer- 
tain maximum amount.” That becames the Budget estimate 
and it comes up here to the Committee on Appropriations as a 
Budget estimate for that amount. The effect is that when you 
name the maximum cost of the project in an authorization bill, 
that immediately becomes the minimum. 

The War Department has found in certain instances, after 
plans were being prepared and the building was under way 
that they could not construct the building for the amount speci- 
fied. What was it necessary to do? To go back to Congress for 
another authorization bill for the same project, and on the West 
Point mess hall we were asked three times for authorizations 
in order to complete that building. It takes the time of Con- 
gress unnecessarily and to my mind it would be better if we 
left it to the Bureau of the Budget and to the Appropriations 
Committee to work out with the War Department the cost of 
these buildings. 

The Quartermaster General has stated to the Appropriations 
Committee that it was formerly done that way. He stated that 
until the new building program was initiated that was the usual 
method; they presented prepared detailed plans and estimates 
in support of the amount asked for and he recommends that we 
return to that method. I offer that to the committee in all 
frankness without any desire to start a controversy. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. JAMES. There were only two places where it was neces- 
sary to come back. One was at West Point and the other at 
Fort Wadsworth. At West Point it would not have been done 
if we had it done by contract. By contract it could not have 
occurred, but it was done by the hiring and firing method. As 
it was the gentleman from Michigan, the acting chairman, had 
to be spanked on the floor of the House by the gentleman from 
New York 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And properly so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JAMES. And then it came back and again they had to 
have a larger sum, and the gentleman from Michigan was 
spanked by the gentleman from New York for the fourth time. 
I said the last time that so far as I was concerned I would 
never introduce a bill which carried an additional amount for 
West Point or any other place. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Frs] has had the same idea as yon have and I have and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a]. It ought not 
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to be constructed by the hiring and firing plan, and I serve 
notice that when they come up under the bill that I did not 
initiate and they have to come back for $200,000 more the 
gentleman from Michigan is not going to introduce any bill. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fis] was as strong for 
the contract as anyone. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It was intended that the barracks building 
at West Point should be built by contract, but the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fisa] came before the subcommittee and 
told of conditions existing in his congressional district—that 
the men previously employed on construction work at West 
Point were out of employment; that they were actually suffering. 
Major General Smith, commandant of the academy, came before 
the committee and said that a serious situation existed there. 
and our committee believed that in view of the situation prompt 
action should be taken to relieve it, So we wrote into the bill 
the provision that the Quartermaster Corps should proceed 
with the construction of the building. It was to relieve an 
emergency situation which was causing hardship. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the people are suffering so, the United 
States Government is big enough and wealthy enough to pay 
the people the prevailing rate of wages, and I have no sym- 
pathy with any officer who wants to make a record for himself 
by cutting down the prevailing rate of wages. That is my 
complaint. 

Mr. JAMES. The limit for officers’ quarters is $9,000 and 
for field officers $12,500. Take it at Fort Myer where you have 
streets and sidewalks and sewers that might be sufficient, but 
take it at Fort Randolph, a new place, where you are going to 
take in the sidewalks and the sewers and $12,500 would not be 
sufficient. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Quartermaster Corps asked for this 
language. They say that they can save 10 per cent on con- 
struction cost on many of these buildings, and that they can 
build the proper kind of buildings. If we do not put in this lan- 
guage, they contend that they are required to spend the entire 
amount on the building whether it is necessary or not, and 
then come back and ask for more money to put in water con- 
nections and appurtenances of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California has con- 
sumed one hour. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to proceed for 30 minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the gentleman is recog- 
nized for 30 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAMES. It is not true that they are compelled to spend 
the entire $12,500. I have been at various Army posts and I 
haye seen quarters there which cost $7,000 which would do for 
a man and his wife, but if you are going to build a place for a 
man who has four children, you can not do it for seven or eight 
thousand dollars. 

Mr, BARBOUR. If they can build it within the amount au- 
thorized and still saye the money, why compel them to spend 
more than is necessary? 

Mr. JAMES. No such orders have been issued by the Quarter- 
master General. I talked with General Summerall this morning, 
and he says that no such orders have been issued that they must 
spend $14,500; that they want to put up a good building, and if 
they can save anything, they will. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It has been reported to me at different places 
that orders of that kind had been issued. I first heard of it, not 
here in Washington, but in the field, that the quartermaster 
officers had received instructions to spend all of the money on the 
building, whether necessary or not. What we are trying to do 
here is to provide that where they can effect a saving of 10 per 
cent on the cost of the building, they be permitted to do so. 
They want to do it, and I give them credit for wanting to do it. 
As it is now under this order that we understand is in effect, 
they are compelled to spend the money for the building whether 
it is necessary or not. 

Mr. JAMES. Let us say that we have $125,000 with which 
to build 10 houses. They do not take ont the sidewalks or the 
roads, but we will say that the sewers and the water pipe and 
the connections cost $25,000. That does not mean then that you 
want them to put up 10 houses at $10,000 apiece. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It means, that if they can build the right 
kind of a building properly and yet have money for these ap- 
purtenances, they shall complete the building and apply the 
amount saved to the appurtenances and not have to come back 
for an additional appropriation for something that could have 
been taken care of in the original amount, 

Mr. JAMES. I have seen practically every place where they 
have been doing any building, and I never saw any such thing 
or heard of any such order. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is the report that was made to our 
committee, and I have heard it not only here but elsewhere. 
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Mr. JAMES. I have been at Fort Bliss and at Montgomery, 
Ala., where they put up a building for $5,000 for a noncom- 
missioned officer that was not adequate, where the limit of ex- 
penditure was $6,000, and I have seen at a place like Mont- 
gomery the poor small houses that they call incubators, with 
no sleeping porches but full cellars where if they had expended 
another thousand dollars they would have had a decent house. 
What can a sergeant do who has two children where he has but 
two bedrooms unless he sticks one of the children in the 
basenient? 
at STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Do I understand the gentleman 
to say that we appropriate a certain sum to build a building, 
and if the Quartermaster Corps finds out that they can build it 
for less they have orders to spend the whole amount of money, 
whether necessary or not? 

Mr, BARBOUR. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. And who gives those orders? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Our committee is advised that they are 
given at the War Department. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Does the gentleman not think that 
ba Congre ought to know who is giving that kind of a fool 
order 

Mr, BARBOUR. We are trying to correct that in this bill. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But do we have to legislate in 
order to correct such a thing as that? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It would not be necessary to legislate. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Why should we cover it up? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The committee is not covering it up. 

755 STRONG of Kansas. Why not investigate and find out 
about it? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We did investigate and found out the situa- 
tion, and we are trying to correct it in the simplest way 
possible, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. It seems to me the Congress ought 
to know if we have officers that do that sort of thing. 

1117 WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yiel 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I question very much the accuracy of 
the gentleman’s information upon that. It is inconceivable to 
me that any such state of facts could exist, where the Quarter- 
master General of an army would give any such instruction as 
that, that where a house can be built for less than the appro- 
priation that nevertheless they must go ahead and spend the 
whole appropriation. I do not believe that is so. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not understand that the Quartermaster 
General gave the order. I first heard of it before this bill came 
up for consideration. I heard at an Army post in the field, 
that instructions of that kind had been issned, and when I came 
to Washington the same statements were made before our com- 
mittee. We have taken the statements at their face value. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The committee ought not to rest merely 
on some gossip that has been retailed. 

Mr. BARBOUR. We are not resting upon gossip. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. But the committee should get the abso- 
lute facts. 

Mr. BARBOUR. We have gotten the facts from two or three 
sources, and we have written a provision in this bill that, if it 
is sustained, will stop that sort of thing. How much further 
the committee is expected to go I do not know. We have done 
everything that we can do to correct it, and the language of the 
bill will correct it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. And the committee is seeking by 
legislation 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is not legislation. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. By appropriation—to so word the 
appropriation that they can not do a wrong. It seems to me 
that we ought to know who is doing this thing, and go to the 
top and stop it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The hearings are here, the statements of the 
gentlemen from the War Department are in these hearings. 
We took the testimony presented to our committee and acted 
upon it. I do not suppose that we are expected to follow that 
up and have anyone indicted or anything of that kind. We 
bring in a recommendation that will correct the situation if the 
House will back us up. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I want to go on record as saying 
that I think the officer ought to be subjected to indictment. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I want to say briefly before 
leaving this matter that we have been discussing—that is, the 
fixing of the maximum amount for these construction projects 
in the authorization bill—that I can not see, so far as the House 
ig concerned, that it makes a great deal of difference whether 


it is in the authorization bill or not, because the House will 
always have the right to pass upon the appropriation and the 
privilege of approving or disapproving the amounts for the 
various projects. If anyone takes the trouble to read the 
Quartermaster’s statement in the hearings, I think he will be 
convinced that that is the best way to make these appropria- 
tions. 

The bill for the fiscal year 1931 carries an increase of $1,959,- 
970 for the Ordnance Department. 

This increase is due to ammunition and target material, a 
new type of machine gun that is being perfected for airplanes, a 
building at Picatinny Arsenal, and a sewer at Frankfort Arsenal. 
Provision was made in the 1930 bill for from five to seven tanks, 
known as the T-1, E-1, to cost in the neighborhood of $250,000. 
It was thought advisable at that time that we should build those 
tanks, It is now proposed to use this money for Christie tanks. 
Perhaps some of you saw one of the Christie tanks in front of 
the Capitol this morning. It was brought over by the inventor. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. It would be a good thing to identify that ex- 
periment, so that we would know what it was. It might have 
been a part of the moving-picture outfit. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That was a Christie tank. There was also 
a moving-picture outfit there to take some pictures of it. These 
tanks are said to be the best that have yet been produced. The 
Ordnance Corps has asked the committee to make this appropria- 
tion of $250,000 made in 1930 for the T-1, E-1 tank available for 
Christie tanks. 

Mr. BLAND. What do they cost? 

Mr. BARBOUR. About $26,000. When they build them in 
quantity they will cost but little more than other types of tanks. 
The great advantage of this tank is in its speed and mobility. 
It will make 70 miles an hour on a highway. I asked the man 
in charge of it to-day as to its speed, and he replied that he 
could not say exactly, because he had not driven it faster than 
90 miles an hour. But it is said that it has made over 40 miles 
an hour in rough, open country, I am told by the inventor that 
it went through 3 feet of mud at the rate of about 20 miles an 
hour. It is armed with two machine guns. It promises much, 
and we are told that other governments are alive to the fact 
that this tank exists in the United States, and they are wait- 
ing for a chance to get it if we do not. The committee believes 
we should have it and recommends the expenditure) of the 
$250,000 carried in the 1930 bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has it been developed by the Ordnance 
Department? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. It has been perfected by a private 
citizen. But the Ordnance Department has been cooperating, 
we are told. They say it will be far superior to anything that 
has been devised heretofore. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes, 

Mr. GARRETT. Has any member of the Ordnance Corps 
testified in behalf of the tank? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; the Ordnance Department has testi- 
fied concerning the tank, but, I was told, by the inventor of the 
mud test. 

Mr. GARRETT. I would like to see that demonstration, at 
least in the mud, because everybody knows that that is the one 
great trouble with the tanks. When you strike a muddy country 
they do not prove so serviceable. Does that carry with it a 
recommendation that they be built? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The committee report recommends that the 
$250,000 appropriated in 1930 for the T-1, E-1 tanks be made 
available for the Christie tanks. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I want to ask the gentleman if the appro- 
priation here, exclusive of this, costs as much as the provision 
for the construction of aircraft? 

Mr. BARBOUR. There is a provision for aircraft. Provision 
is made for that separately. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have heard a story that one of the anti- 
aircraft guns used in Russia and one used in France were very 
effective, and that the United States was unable to get a model 
of that type of gun. Has the gentleman heard about that? 

Mr. BARBOUR, No; I have not heard of that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is set out in quite a lengthy article. 

Mr. BARBOUR. For the fiscal year 1931 the bill provides 


$35,823,473 in direct appropriations for the Air Corps. This is 
an increase of $1,132,688 over 1930. That portion of the appro- 
priation available for new planes will purchase 150 pursuit 
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planes, 23 bombers, 56 attack, 158 observation, 20 observation 
amphibian, 21 training, and 15 cargo planes, or a total of 443 
planes. In the 1930 bill provision was made for 822 planes as 
follows: 111 pursuit, 58 bombers, 28 attack, 106 observation, 14 
observation amphibian, and 10 twin-engine observation. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr, COLE. Is there any provision made for dirigibles? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; one. 

Mr. COLE, Have those already acquired proved to be of any . 
service? 

4 Mr. BARBOUR. They are used for training purposes in the 
rmy. 

Mr. COLE. As a matter of fact, they have not proved to be 
of very much use, have they? 

Mr, BARBOUR, The Navy is doing most of the experimental 
work in connection with dirigibles. The Army has not gone inte 
that very extensively. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD, Will the gentleman inform the committee 
whether the War Department to-day has any planes in reserve 
which can be utilized for other purposes, such as cargo planes? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does the gentleman mean in the Air Corps? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In years back the department had a large 
number of motors. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But they would be useless to-day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that; but have they in re- 
serve, for instance, cargo planes which can be used for some 
other practical purpose? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It was stated that the cargo type of plane 
is the ordinary type that is used by transportation lines through- 
out the country and that if it were necessary to haye a con- 
siderable number of cargo pianes at any time they could be 
secured from the air transport companies. It is not considered 
necessary to carry a large reserve of cargo planes, although 
this bill provides for 15 of that type. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the policy of the committee as 
to the purchase of these planes from private, manufacturers? 
For instance, the Packard Co. developed a very high-grade 
plane, apparently, that used the Diesel engine. It has been 
withdrawn from public mention lately, but do the hearings 
disclose what progress is being made on the part of privute 
manufacturers? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The United States Government is the big- 
gest purchaser of airplanes in the country; one of the largest 
in the world, I might say. When anything new of that kind 
comes out it is subjected to extended and severe tests. We 
maintain at McCook Field an experimental station for the Air 
Corps, and we have somewhat similar stations on a smaller 
scale at other places. The War Department is working in 
harmony, we are told, at all times with private industry, When 
the War Department discovers something that is new in the 
way of aviation the industrial engineers are called in, and they 
all work on it to see if they can find any defects in it. In the 
Same way, when private industry discovers something they be- 
lieve is important, it is submitted to the War Department, be- 
cause the War Department, the Navy Department, and the Gov- 
ernment, generally speaking, is the best customer that the air- 
plane industry has in this country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the hearings disclose how many activi- 
ties of the Government are engaged in experimentation on air- 
planes? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Our hearings relate only to the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that most of the experimental work is being engaged in by the 
Navy? { 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not know definitely how much the 
Navy is doing, but the War Department is doing a very con- 
siderable part of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any duplication? Years ago there 
was actual duplication. We voted $4,000,000 for experimenta- 
tion at McCook Field; we voted $4,000,000 in South Phila- 
delphia for the Navy; and there was the Marine Corps. I 
wish to ask whether the hearings disclose the number of 
activities in the Government where there is duplication in this 
line of work. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Our hearings do not, because we did not 
have an opportunity to bring the Navy before us or the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These hearings relate only to the activities 
of the War Department. 

Mr. TABER. I might say a word about that because I have 
served on both subcommittees. The Navy devotes itself to 
experimental work cn air-cooled motors and the development of 
types of planes to go with air-cooled motors and the development 
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of amphibian planes, The Army devotes itself to the develop- 
ment of water-cooled motors and to the type of plane which is 
operated around water-cooled motors through the air but land- 
ing on the ground, That is as far as the experimental work 
goes in both services, and there is very little, if any, dupli- 
cation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In response to the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, there is duplication in training, there is 
duplication in supplies, and there is duplication in all these 
- activities. : 

Mr. TABER. Perhaps in the purchase of supplies, but that 
is all. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And possibly in some of the operations. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly; because you have your Air 
Service in the Army, you have your Air Service in the Navy, 
and you have your Marine Corps Air Service, so that if you 
would have one united air service you could concentrate all of 
these activities. 

Mr. TABER. Yes; but you would open yourself up to a point 
where you would get way beyond all limit and all reason in 
your operations of the Air Corps. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not want to take up the time of the 
gentleman by interruptions, but I would call the attention of 
the gentleman to the hearings at page 632, where the opinion of 
General Fechet is just to the contrary of what the gentleman 
from New York has just stated. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Which gentleman from New York? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from New York who is a 
member of the committee, 

Mr. TABER. But I have gone into the matter from all 
angles, while the general has only been into it from one narrow 
angle. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Except General Fechet has had 20 years’ 
experience in aviation and knows more about it than anybody 
on the floor of the House at this time. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman mentioned the number of 
planes. I would like to ask how that brings up the program, 
whether it brings it up to date, whether the number of planes 
provided for takes care of the fourth increment of the 5-year 
program, and whether it also provides for the necessary replace- 
ment so as to maintain the program. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It provides for the entire fourth increment 
of the 5-year program. We are a little short on the third incre- 
ment, and it does not take care of all that, although that short- 
age may be partially taken care of in other ways without addi- 
tional appropriation. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In what is that shortage? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is in the number of planes, some 41, I 
think, but they expect to reduce that number. 

Mr. COLLINS. Thirty-four. 

Mr. BARBOUR. They expect to reduce that number by 7, so 
the actual shortage will be 34. 

Mr. TABER. And that shortage is ail in cargo planes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The shortage is not in attack planes, pursuit 
planes, or bombers, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. BARBOUR. If there is any shortage in those types, it 
is very small. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And you are maintaining the program so none 
of these planes are becoming obsolete? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Of course, we can not stop that. 

Mr. BRIGGS. You can not stop them from becoming obso- 
lete, but you can stop that by allowing enough funds so there 
may be proper replacements made and the men will not be re- 
quired to use planes that are not safe. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Oh, that is true. They are provided with 
the proper replacements and the materials are of the very best 
quality. Of course, the plane may become obsolete in a couple 
of years, and we can not control that. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I did not mean obsolete in design, but in 
their serviceability. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Oh, yes; they are kept up in that respect. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And you are not requiring planes to be kept in 
use that ought to be abandoned because they need such planes, 
which otherwise would not be used, for flight purposes. ` 

Mr. BARBOUR. There is no occasion for that at all. 

Mr. COLLINS. In further answer to the gentleman I may 
state that we are appropriating money faster than they are able 
to expend it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will yield, I want to say 
that the gentleman has stated that the Army is keeping abreast 
of the industry in the development of flying material. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is our information. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And in response to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Briccs] he stated that the materials are of the very 
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best. With all due deference, I want to say our bombing planes 
in the Army are absolutely nothing to boast of. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The bombers have not been entirely per- 
fected, but the other types are practically as good as any and 
Some are the best. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Let us understand each other. As to 
your cargo planes, a cargo plane is simply a plane that has a 
great deal of carrying capacity, whether it is human beings 
or bombs. It is just the same, I wonder if the committee 
would consider an amendment. Last year the committee was 
good enough to accept an amendment abolishing the use of 
obsolete motors in new planes, and I think that was a great 
step forward. I would suggest an amendment that any cargo 
plane ordered hereafter haying more than one motor—any 
multimotor plane—should have reserve power. Gentlemen, if 
you have a trimotor plane and it takes all the power that the 
three motors can develop to keep that plane in the air, instead 
of having a safer plane you haye a plane with three times the 
risk of the single-motor plane. The purpose of the multimotor 
plane is to have reserve power, so that if one motor goes bad 
you can at least creep or navigate to a port; and the trouble 
with our multimotor planes In the service—and we had a very 
sad accident not so many days ago which brought it right home 
to our own House here—there is no reserve in these multi- 
motor planes that the Army has now, and therefore they are 
not safe, 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that I doubt the advisability of writing into law anything that 
relates to the technical operation of these airplanes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If we had not written that provision in 
the law with respect to old motors, they would be building planes 
around those old motors to-day. 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; they stated to the committee more than 
a 8 ago that they had no intention of using any more Liberty 
motors. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I doubt that. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
with reference to the matter brought out by his colleague on the 
committee, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corzins], that 
the Air Service has more money for planes than they can spend. 
The gentleman does not mean they are allowing any money to 
lapse back into the Treasury by reason of not spending it? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; they have some unexpended balances 
at the end of the year, because these things must run along. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But such funds are under commitment or 
under contract? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Largely; yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In other words, a lot of the delay in expending 
the money is from waiting on the delivery of the planes that 
have been ordered? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And in many instances they could use the 
planes if they could get delivery of them fast enough? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am not so sure they could use so many 
more planes. Of course, you know you have got to keep 
your personnel somewhat even with your supply of planes, and 
there are a number of things to be considered. You haye got 
to have your housing for the planes, because you can not buy 
them and leave them out in snowstorms, and then you also 
have to have your technical construction and your shops to 
take care of them. So the whole program must move along in 
some sort of unison, and it is not entirely a matter of the 
number of planes, 

Mr. BRIGGS. How is the personnel keeping up with the 
development of the planes? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The personnel situation is improving. At 
first they had hard work to keep up with the 5-year program. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The reason I am asking is that a number 

“of young men have indicated to me their desire to enter the 
aviation service. I have understood that the number of appli- 
cants have been so numerous that they are six or eight months 
behind. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The applications of American youths to 
enter Army aviation are so numerous that when one secures an 
appointment he is indeed a fortunate young man. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does not the War Department advise that 
the list of applicants is so long and the rule of priority having 
been adopted that those in the Army and Navy shall come first 
that the boys outside of them have not got a chance? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Preference is given to men in the military 
service, but others are also selected. As I understand, the short- 
age in personnel is not great at this time. They are nearly 
current in personnel. In the beginning they had no large num- 
ber of trained pilots. They had to make them. The Army es- 
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tablished the Army Flying School, and the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], who is something of a 
flyer himself, says that it is the best flying school in the world. 
These young men -who are interested in aviation want to go to 
this school and get the training provided there, but they can 
not begin to accommodate the applicants for admission to the 
school. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Then the inability to accommodate these appli- 
cants is not due to the fact of any want of appropriation neces- 
sary to provide school facilities, but they are simply keeping 
pace with the number of machines that are delivered. | 

Mr. BARBOUR. They are taking care of about 600 young | 
men a year, Many of the young men that go to this school do 
not graduate. That is no reflection on them, but they do not | 
make Army fliers. It is one of the most severe courses that a | 
young man can undertake, and when he does come through and 
graduates he is a real flier. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And so the gentleman means to tell the House 
that the personnel is being provided for in the 5-year program 
as fast as the number of planes are being constructed? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is the practical situation. Of course, 
it fluctuates a little; you can not have it absolutely coexistent 
with the 5-year program, but it is being practically carried out. 

Now, a question has been asked about the lighter-than-air 
craft. This bill carries an appropriation for one nonrigid dirigi- 
ble and an envelope. The capacity is 53,000 cubic feet. There 
is also provision for five balloons. It makes no provision for 
the purchase of helium, because the Army has a plentiful supply 
of helium. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. IRWIN. The report says that “the Air Corps had on 
hand on June 80, 1929, 16 nonrigid airships and 36 envelopes; 
also 40 spherical and 28 observation balloons.” And it says 
that they are not all in serviceable condition. I would like to 
ask the gentleman is it not a fact that most of them are not in 
a serviceable condition? 

Mr. BARBOUR. They are not maintaining a large number 
in the service; they had in condition on December 10, 1929, 
five nonrigid dirigibles. 

Mr. IRWIN. I notice in the report of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Davison, to Congress, that he says that owing 
to lack of funds the lighter-than-air ships and balloons are out 
of commission. 

Mr, BARBOUR. This appropriation provides for one non- 
rigid airship and an envelope and five balloons. The Army has 
not been doing much in lighter-than-air work. There is no 
reason for the Army to go into it extensively because the Navy 
is building big dirigibles that are costing large sums, 

There is no reason why the Army should duplicate that 
activity. We have been going along and maintaining a few 
ships just for training purposes. 

Mr. IRWIN. Is it not a fact that there are certain activities 
in the lighter-than-air craft that are peculiar to the wants of 
the Army that could not be used in the Navy? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That depends upon how useful this type of 
ship would be in case of war, I am not an expert, but I have 
never been able to get very enthusiastic about the military 
value of a dirigible. 

Mr. IRWIN. Neither am I an expert, but I have given this 
matter some consideration, and from statements of men who are 
experts, I am led to believe that in the matter of coast defense 
and other activities of the lighter-than-air craft it certainly 
should not be taken out of the Army. I am not giving that as 
my own opinion, because I am not an expert. 

Mr. BARBOUR. We are not taking it out. The bill provides 
funds for maintaining a certain limited number for training 
purposes. The Army is not going into the lighter-than-air craft 
on the seale that the Navy is. It is not intended that it should, 
because there would be a serious duplication of effort. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. As I understand it, the gentleman said that 

` the Army has a supply of helium. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; it has an ample supply of helium. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What is the Goyernment doing about produc- 
tion? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I understand that the Navy is buying it and 
that they are producing it at a less cost than ever. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is the Navy getting it from the Government 
or is it buying it from outside sources? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not know except from hearsay. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not a matter for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to ask about? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We do not go into naval matters in this bill. 
What the Navy is doing I do not know, but perhaps the gentie- 
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man from New York [Mr. Taser], who is a member of the naval 
subcommittee, can tell us something about it. 

Mr. TABER. The Navy will not be pernritted to buy helium 
outside unless it gets it more cheaply than it can be produced 
at the Amarillo plant. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And where does the Navy get its helium now? 

Mr. TABER. At Amarillo, It has received some bids from 
outside sources, but the bids were $35 a thousand, substantially, 
and no contract has been let. 

Mr, BRIGGS. And you are producing it at Amarillo for 
nearly half of that? 

Mr. BARBOUR. For about $16. 

275 TABER. The Bureau of Mines is producing it, not the 
Navy. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I mean the Government plant. 

Mr. TABER. That is what is the cost of production, not in- 
cluding overhead. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And the Appropriations Committee has taken 
steps to protect the Government so that its resources are used? 

Mr. TABER. Absolutely, 

Mr. BARBOUR. For the National Guard the bill carries 
$33,058,306, which is an increase of $438,508 over the 1930 ap- 
propriation. In 1929, the past calendar year, on September 30, 
the National Guard had a strength of 180,406 men. The strength 
provided for in this bill is 190,000. It is expected that the 
National Guard will be brought to 190,000 in the present fiscal 
year. The bill provides for the purchase of horses for the 
National Guard, for a certain amount of motor equipment, and 
provides the caretakers with 16 days leave, about Which subject 
we had considerable discussion during a former consideration of 
Army appropriations. 

The caretakers are taken care of in this bill. Money is pro- 
vided for camp construction, to complete the program that was 
submitted to the committee in prior years. Last year the com- 
mittee was told by the Militia Bureau that it would take $253,000 
in addition to the 1930 appropriation to complete the program. 
This year the Militia Bureau came before the committee with 
an entirely new and additional program amounting to $1,239,137. 
The committee believes that we had better adhere to the pro- 
gram that we have been working on and complete that before 
starting another. The bill provides money to complete the pro- 
gram that we have been working on heretofore. Money is pro- 
vided for 15-day camps and for an attendance of 165,300 men at 
these camps. In 1929, 163,000 men attended. The percentage 
of attendance at the camps is 87 per cent of the total strength 
of the National Guard, and this attendance has about been 
stabilized. It runs along at about that percentage now from 
year to year. 

Provision is made for 48 armory drills and $11,541,168 is 
appropriated for these drills. Attendance at armory drills is 
stabilized at about 76 per cent of the strength of the guard. 

Proyision is made for the purchase of 27 standard observa- 
tion planes for the National Guard, which at the end of 1931 
will provide equipment of 142 planes for 19 air squadrons of the 
National Guard. The National Guard has in the neighborhood 
of 280 pilots at this time. It is anticipated that that number 
will be increased in the near future, 

For the Organized Reserves provision is made for an appro- 
priation of $6,542,362. This is an increase of $207,010 over the 
1930 appropriations. The strength of the Organized Reserves 
is 112,757. There is on what is called the assigned list at this 
time about 87,000 Organized Reserves officers, The unassigned 
list consists of a group not expected to do much or to be called 
upon. If on the assigned list there are 87,000 men, then that 
is the maximum number to be taken into consideration in pro- 
viding training. 

From an investigation of the War Department it is expected 
that the assigned list will finally include about 63,000 officers ; 
those are the officers assigned to duty in the Organized Reseryes 
who are willing to perform duty. Such being the case, our 
provision for trainees is running along about as near as could 
be expected in accordance with the plan of training one-third 
each year. We are providing here for the training of 20,125 
15-day trainees. 

In this connection I want to say that Maj. Raymond E. Lee 
made a thorough study of the situation last year and made a 
very able presentation of the situation to our committee. It 
was the best statement on the Organized Reserves that we haye 
ever had. He told us that at the present time, under the train- 
ing activities that are carried on in this country, in his opinion 
the Regular Army could properly train 21,000 trainees. We are 


providing for 20,121. This figure may be disputed, but Major 
Lee gave it as his opinion that, while the War Department 
would train as many as Congress directed, if we undertook to 
train more than 21,000 it meant either an increase in the size 
of the Regular Army or a change in the method of training. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr, BRIGGS. Will the gentleman tell us how many reserve 
officers are included for more than 15-day training? 

Mr. BARBOUR. In 1931 they plan for 586 officers. That 
is more than 15-day trainees. In 1930 there are 454, The 
number with the Air Corps is 322, as provided in this bill, One 
hundred and thirty were provided for in 1930. There is quite 
a considerable increase in the number of reserve officers who 
will be on duty with the Air Corps during 1931. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I was asking the question because I wanted 
to know if they were going to rely upon reserve officers or have 
to depend upon their own corps. 

Mr. BARBOUR. They are going to rely to some extent upon 
the reserve officers. Otherwise they would have to increase the 
present commissioned strength of the Army. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it expected that by 1934 there will be a 
readjustment in the Regular Army? 

Mr. BARBOUR. There will be a certain amount of retire- 
ments, and if appointments of officers are limited that will be 
worked out, This will give these reserve officers the benefit of 
this active training with the Army Air Corps. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any figures as to the 
average salary paid to these reserve officers attending the 15- 
day training camps? 

Mr. BARBOUR. They draw 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know what they draw. 

Mr. BARBQUR. It was stated in the hearings that the aver- 
age, as I recall, was about $137 per officer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What does it cost per officer for this train- 
ing? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is, for the 15-day training? 

Mr. STAFFORD, That is, the salary. 

Mr. BARBOUR. They get the salary and allowances of the 
Regular officer of the same grade when they are on this training. 
I understand the average, taking all the grades attending the 
camp, would run about $137 per man for the 15 days. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is, for the salary? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. They also get allowances for quarters 
and subsistence such as a Regular Army officer would draw. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the total cost per officer, per man, 
for the entire training? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not have that in mind, but the gentle 
man will find that in the hearings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman state offhand whether 
the men who are attending these camps of 15-day training for 
the officers of the Reserve Corps are those of advanced age or 
are they the young men who will be of service in case of an 
‘eventuality arising? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Of course, many went into the Reserve Corps 
following the war. Many of them were World War officers and 
10 years have elapsed since the war. There might be some seri- 
ous question as to the availability of some of these men in case 
of an emergency. But the ones that are to be mainly de- 
pended upon are the college graduates who are being graduated 
from the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. They go into the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps in large numbers. They are the men to 
be relied upon in case of an emergency. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any discrimination as to the desig- 
nated persons who may be permitted to take this vacation train- 
ing period of 15 days. 

Mr. BARBOUR. They select them according to merit. The 
selection, I understand, is made by the corps area commanders. 
They are supposed to take the men who show the most interest 
and devote the most time to thefr work. But they are changing 
the method of promotions, and a rigid examination is now re- 
quired before promotion, Heretofore a certain number of hours 
of work performed entitled an officer to promotion. Now the 
promotions are being made more difficult. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman state whether he 
has any figures showing the number of reserve officers out of 
the 120,000 who have had World War experience? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think that is stated in the hearings. If 
the gentleman will turn to the hearings, I am quite sure he 
will find that. I do not happen to carry it in my mind. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Can the gentleman state how many 
of the 120,000 represent original appointments of those who 
have not had World War experience? In other words, showing 
the new blood? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is all shown in the hearings. If the 
gentleman will turn to the hearings on the Organized Reserves, 
he will find a table showing the number of World War officers, 
the number of officers who came from other sources, and the 
number of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps men who constitute 
and make up the reserve to-day. 
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Mr. TABER. That information will be found on page 885 
of the hearings. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not happen to recall the exact figures 
at the moment. Now, for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
the bill carries $4,000,000, which is an increase of $1,332,083 
over 1930. This increase is due to the fact that last year we had 
a carry-over of something over $400,000; then the travel pay 
of Regular Army officers on duty with the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps is transferred to this item from the Quarter- 
master Corps, and proyision is to be made for a new uniform 
for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps has a strength of 127,141, 85,120 being senior 
students and 42,021 being junior, that is, high school or military 
school students. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the proportion of 
those in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps from the high 
schools and colleges? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. In the colleges, 85,120; and in the 
junior grades, that is, in the high schools and military schools, 
42,021; which makes a total of 127,141. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What proportion of those in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps service enter the Organized Reserves? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That statement is contained in the hearings, 
too. The hearings show the number who go into the Organized 
Reserves. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Is the percentage large or rather small? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is quite a large number, so far as the 
Organized Reserves is concerned, and it is a reasonable number 
so far as the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is concerned. 
That is rather indefinite, but it is about as definite as I can 
make it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Mississippi says it is 
around 5,000. 

Mr. BARBOUR. My recollection is it is around 5,000 per 
year. For the citizens’ military training camps the bill carries 
$2,814,772, which is an increase of $72,614 over 1930. The 
Budget estimate provided for 37,500 trainees in the United States 
and 8,000 in the Philippine Islands, and it proposed to reduce the 
average travel expense of the trainees in the United States from 
$21 to $19.60. That would have meant that the trainees would 
have had to be selected from points nearer the camps. The 
committee did not think it was advisable to include the trainees 
in the Philippine Islands, so we have stricken that item from 
the bill and have restored the United States travel average to 
$21. Selections can be made the same as heretofore and the 
same number of trainees are provided for, but the committee 
recommends that the Filipino activity be not started. 

In the nonmilitary items the principal changes are in rivers 
and harbors and flood control. There is an increase of $5,000,- 
000 for rivers and harbors, bringing the total up to $55,000,000, 
and for flood control an increase of $5,000,000, bringing the 
total for 1931 up to $35,000,000. Those are the principal items 
in the bill, 

The President has recently recommended that certain econo- 
mies be effected in the administrative branches of the Govern- 
ment, and has suggested that the War Department appropria- 
tions might be substantially reduced without in any way 
lessening the efficiency of the Army or the effectiveness of the 
plans for national defense. Appropriations for military pur- 
poses in the United States are said to exceed those of any other 
country. 

The subcommittee on appropriations for the War Department 
is in hearty accord with the President's views aud believes that 
substantial economies can be effected. The committee does not 
think, however, that real economy can be accomplished by simply 
lopping off or curtailing appropriations for going ‘activities of 
the War Department. It is the opinion of the committee that 
economies can be effected by reorganization and changes in pres- 
ent methods. Studies are being made in the War Department 
at the present time to determine whether such reorganization is 
possible and the manner in which present plans may be changed 
so that less money will be required for the conduct of the War 
Department. 

Based on the committee’s experience in War Department 
appropriations the following suggestions are submitted for re- 
ducing War Department expenditures: 

First. It is suggested that Congress withhold authorization 
of new projects calling for the expenditure of money, except 
such as may be considered most necessary. 

Second. That a study be made with a view to placing the 
entire land defense with the Army. At the present time the 
Navy is engaged in certain air activities that have to do with 
land defense. There appears to be a considerable overlapping 
of the activities of the Navy and the Army, and this suggestion 
is made with a view to consolidating the air defense of the 
land under the direction of the Army, and thus doing away 
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with any duplication of effort. This policy is followed in most 
other countries. 

Third. It is recommended that a study be made in regard to 
coordinating all purchasing agencies of the War Department 
under one head. This may require legislation in the way of an 
amendment to the national defense act, but the committee be- 
lieves the subject to be worthy of consideration. A 

Fourth. The committee believes that it is advisable to give 
consideration to the necessity for maintaining reserves for an 
army of 1,000,000 men. The present program calls for such 
reserve. The maintenance of war reserves is expensive. There 
is constant deterioration and obsolescence, requiring the ex- 
penditure of large sums for the maintenance of war reserves. 
Might not these reserves be reduced without in any way endan- 
gering our national defense? 

Fifth. The committee also suggests consideration of the possi- 
bility of reducing the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, in view of the increased efficiency and effectiveness of 
the National Guard and other civilian components. 

These recommendations are made by the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the War Department in the belief that they 
offer a fertile field for inyestigation looking to a substantial 
reduction in appropriations. 

I want to say in conclusion, gentlemen, that I have merely 
touched the high spots of this bill. I have tried to be brief 
but it seems that about two hours have elapsed since the begin- 
ning of this discussion. However, I think the principal items 
in the bill have been discussed rather generally by the Members 
and that is the way I would prefer to have it. In that way the 
Members can get the information they desire. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman has been very courteous and 
yery informative. I would like to ask him another question. 
At the last session, I think it was, or maybe preceding that, 
provision was made for markers on Confederate graves in na- 
tional cemeteries, and so forth. While the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral has indicated his disposition to comply with that provision 
of law he has indicated also that he had no funds available and 
was looking forward to this Congress to make funds available. 
I would like to know whether there is anything carried in this 
bill for that purpose and whether the appropriation is such as to 
be adequate. 

Mr. BARBOUR. There is an increase of $160,000 for the 
purchase of headstones. The 1931 bill carries $360,000 as com- 
pared with $200,000 in 1930. It is estimated that this $360,000 
will purchase 19,600 of the Union, Spanish, and World War 
headstones, and 10,900 Confederate headstones, 

Mr. BRIGGS. So that the applications which are unacted 
upon now can be acted on and stone supplied upon application? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. On July 1, 1929, they had on hand 
10,465 applications, and, I understand, 3,413 Confederate appli- 
cations. It is my understanding they were held separate from 
the others because of the fact that no funds had been provided 
at that time. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is estimated that the appropriation pro- 
vided in this bill will be sufficient to meet the new applications 
and those that have been acted upon and approved. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. It is rather difficult to appropriate 
for this exactly because it can not be determined a year or 
a year and a half in advance how many applications will be 
received. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I can appreciate that. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But we are carrying it along so that we 
are keeping up the supply of headstones as well as can be done. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is the information I desired. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. As I understand, it is estimated there will be 
about $160,000 for this purpose? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; $360,000. 

Mr. GREEN. I mean for the Confederates? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not necessarily for the Confederates. 
There haye been increases in this item in recent years and this 
increase of $160,000 also takes care of the Confederates. 

Mr. GREEN. I am very glad to have this information and as 
I understand it it will be available, if the bill is passed, next 
July. 

Mr. BARBOUR, July 1 next. 

Mr. GREEN. I had introduced a bill authorizing $167,000 
for this purpose and I am glad to know the gentleman’s com- 
mittee has taken care of it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The number of headstones can easily be 
estimated; in fact, it is stated that there will be 10,900 Con- 
federate headstones. 

Mr. GREEN. I will say to the gentleman that is the infor- 
mation given me by the War Department, and I am glad to have 
the gentleman confirm it. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. I think this covers the principal points in 
the War Department appropriation bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Certainly. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Is the gentleman willing to state why the 
committee decided not to increase the appropriations for the 
training of the citizens’ military training camp students? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS. I have had a great many requests from my 
own district as well as from all over New England. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The attitude of the committee is this: In 
view of the proposed investigations for economies in the War 
Department along the line of the President’s suggestion, it would 
not, in the opinion of the committee, be advisable to increase 
various activities at this time; that if we just hold them level 
they would be well cared for. Of course, I do not mean that 
next year or any other year the committee will recommend any 
increases, because we do not know. We have to take each year 
as it comes. 

Mrs. ROGERS. But the gentleman is heartily in accord with 
75 8 of these boys which makes them such splendid 
citizens. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will say that I believe the citizens’ mili- 
tary training camp activities are excellent and I think they 
do the boys a lot of good. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Perhaps we can get an increase in the 
Senate. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I want to express my appreciation to the 
members of the committee for their patience in listening to all 
that I have had to say in regard to this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Trrson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 7955, 
the War Department appropriation bill, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend the remarks made by myself this morning and to 
inelude therein brief statements pertaining to health made by 
the National 4-H Club contest winner and her director. 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, are these the 
statements that were objected to by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL}? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Then I shall have to object. 

Mr. GREEN. If the gentleman will reserve his objection, I 
will explain it in a brief statement pertaining to health made 
by the head of the 4-H Club in my State, and the gentleman 
understands it is an activity that is supported by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SNELL, I know all about it, but if that is the statement 
that was objected to by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL], I shall have to object to it. 

Mr. GREEN. Then I will withhold the request until to- 
morrow, when the gentleman from Massachusetts is present. 
I do not think the gentleman will then object to it. 

Mr. SNELL. I think that would be better. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk's desk a reso- 
lution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 118 

Resolved, That James W. Dunvar, of Indiana, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

A joint resolution of the Senate of the following title was 
taken from the Speaker's table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

§. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
an ambassador to Poland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Poet BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
January 10, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, January 10, 1930, as 
renorted to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m. to 12 m. and 2 p. m. to 4 p. m.) 
Independent offices appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

247. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Navy Department for the fiscal year 1930, amounting to 
$1,160, for relief of a contractor (H. Doc. No, 242); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

248. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting estimates of appropriations submitted by 
the several executive departments and independent offices to 
pay claims for damages to privately owned property and dam- 
ages by collision with naval and lighthouse vessels, in the sum 
of $64,429.89 (H. Doc. No. 243); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

249, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
that there is in this department an accumulation of documents 
and files of papers which are not needed nor useful in the 
transaction of the current business of the department and have 
no permanent value or historical interest; to the Committee on 
Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

250. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting pro- 
posed draft of a bill to amend paragraph (e) of section 2 of 
the act approved March 2, 1929, entitled “ An act to enable the 
mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries”; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

251. A letter from the president of the Georgetown Barge, 
Dock, Elevator & Railway Co., transmitting annual report of 
said company for the year ending December 31, 1929; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

252. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
pertaining to the legislative establishment, United States Sen- 
ate, for the fiscal year 1930, in the sum of $33,000 (H. Doc. No. 
244); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

253. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting schedule covering certain claims allowed 
by the General Accounting Office, as shown by certificates of 
settlement transmitted to the Treasury Department for pay- 
ment, in the sum of $337.76 (H. Doc. No. 245); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

254. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting list of judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims, which have been submitted by the Attorney General 
through the Secretary of the Treasury and require an appropria- 
tion for their payment, amounting to $2,096,368.89 (H. Doc. No. 
246) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

255. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting schedules covering certain claims allowed 
by the General Accounting Office as shown by certificate of 
settlement transmitted to the Treasury Department for pay- 
ment, amounting to $17,225.64 (H. Doc. No. 247); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

256. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the United States district courts, submitted by 
the Attorney General through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
amounting to $348,464.80 (H. Doc. No, 248); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

257. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report and recommendation to the Congress 
concerning the claim of William T. Stiles against the United 
States; to the Committee on Claims. 

258. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on the Pamunkey River, Va. 
(York River system), covering navigation, flood control, power 
development, and irrigation; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 4849. A bill to 
provide for the purchase of a bronze bust of the late Lieut. 
James Melville Gilliss, United States Navy, to be presented to 
the Chilean National Observatory; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 115). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 6131. A bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to erect a monument 
on the site of the battle between Nez Perce Indians under Chief 
Joseph and the command of Nelson A. Miles; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 116). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 98. A 
joint resolution to grant authority for the erection of a per- 
manent building at the headquarters of the American National 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C.; with amendment (Rept. No. 117). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 4291. A bill to amend section 43 of the act of May 25, 
1926, entitled “An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant 
certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for 
other purposes”; with amendment (Rept. No. 118). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 8296. A bill to amend the act of May 25, 1926, entitled 
“An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant certain other 
relief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No, 119). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BECK; A bill (H. R. 8858) making an appropriation 
to aid in the construction of the George Washington Memorial 
Building in the city of Washington; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 8359) authorizing the bands 
of Indians known and designated as the Middle Oregon or 
Warm Springs Tribe of Indians of Oregon, or either of them, 
to submit their claims to the Court of Claims; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 8360) to amend and supple- 
ment the naturalization laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 8361) to further develop an 
American merchant marine, to assure its permanence in the 
transportation of the foreign trade of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8362) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation for the development and maintenance of 
the Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College at Good- 
well, Okla.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 8363) to restrict 
chain and branch banking, to amend the national bank act and 
the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 8364) to amend 
paragraph (1) of section 22 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, by providing for the carrying of members of the mili- 
tary or naval forces at reduced rates; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 8365) making an appropria- 
tion for improving the Arkansas River from Little Rock, Ark., 
to the point where it flows into the Mississippi River for pur- 
poses of navigation; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 8866) to amend the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 8367) to pro- 
hibit group or chain banking; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 8368) providing for 
a study regarding the construction of a highway to connect 
the northwestern part of the United States with British Colum- 
bia, Yukon territory, and Alaska, in cooperation with the 
Dominion of Canada; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 8369) granting 
the consent of Congress to compacts or agreements between the 
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States of Wyoming and Idaho with respect to the boundary 
line between said States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8870) authorizing reconstruction and im- 
provement of a public road in Wind River Indian Reservation, 
Wyo.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 8371) to assist by loans any 
person holding an honorable discharge from the military forces 
of the United States of America during any war; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 8372) to provide for the construc- 
tion and equipment of an annex to the Library of Congress; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 8373) amending the act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1925, reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and 
employees of the Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 8374) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national employment system ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLINTIO of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8375) to 
amend section 1 of the air mail act of March 2, 1929, so as to 
enable the Postmaster General to make contracts for the trans- 
mission of mails by airplanes and airships between the United 
States and its possessions or Territories and foreign countries 
and to insure their carriage in aircraft of American build and 
registry ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HARTLEY : A bill (H. R. 8376) to amend section 200 
of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
199) providing for the participation of the United States in the 
celebration in 1933 of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the city of Savannah, Ga., and authorizing an ap- 
propriation for the construction of a permanent memorial to 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, who gave 
his life at siege of Savannah, Ga., October 11, 1779, and to his 
Revolutionary War soldiers; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BLACK: Resolution (H. Res. 117) making certain 
directions to the Law Enforcement Commission ; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 8377) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary S. Butz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 8378) for the relief of Charles A. 
Thomas; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 8379) granting a pension to 
Annie Dale Lods; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8880) granting a pension to Daniel Pierce; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMM: A bill (H. R. 8381) granting a pension to 
Amanda Brobst (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8382) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Bousman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY: A bill (H. R. 8383) granting à pension 
to James A. McCracken; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8384) for the relief of Banks College; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 8385) granting an increase of 
pension to J. G. Brickel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 8386) for the relief of Bwin 
Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 8387) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of War to refund $78,856.14 to the mayor 
and aldermen of the city of Savannah, Ga., for emergency and 
necessary expenditures by said city on the harbor at Savannah, 
Ga., said expenditures and work having been done by and 
through the United States engineers in charge of harbor work; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 8388) for the relief of Julia 
Krenz; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 8389) for the 
relief of Andrew Laird ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8390) granting a pension to Florence V. 
Mercer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8391) for the relief of James Bradley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 8392) for the relief of Joseph 
Salinghi; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. HALL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8393) for the relief 
of Charles G. Mettler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 8394) for the 
relief of Herbert E. Zook; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8395) granting a pension to Katherine 
Tracy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8396) granting a 
pension to Mary E. Tallant; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KADING: A bill (H. R. 8397) to provide for examina- 
tion and survey of Port Washington Harbor, Wis.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8398) 
granting a pension to Anna K. Mitchell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 8399) granting a pension 
to Ralph N. Werner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 8400) granting an increase of 
pensjon to Sarah E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 8401) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present in the name of Congress a 
distinguished service medal to Lieut. Ignatius K. Werwinski, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, United States Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8402) granting 
r pension to Rosa L. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 8403) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary K. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8404) granting a pension 
to McCurry W. Robinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H, R. 8405) granting a pension to 
Jack Fisk Hopkins; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8406) granting an increase of pension to 
Libbie M. Taber y to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8407) granting 
an increase of pension to Jasper N. Baker; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8408) granting a pension to Ella Abner; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8409) granting a pension to Silas W. 
Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 8410) granting a pension 
to Amelia A. Vaughan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 8411) granting a pension to 
Jacob J. Waltz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 8412) granting a pension to 
Margurite Isabelle Nunn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 8413) granting a pension 
to Ida Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2683. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of Edward A. Howieson 
and 40 other citizens of Haverhill, Mass., urging that Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562 be taken up for consideration at 
an early date so the veterans of the Spanish War will receive 
Ld consideration justly due them; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

2684. Also, petition signed by Peter Rasmonson and 68 other 
citizens of Haverhill, Mass., urging favorable consideration of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, for increasing the pensions 
of Spanish-American War yeterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2685. Also, petition signed by George E. Larrabee and 63 other 
citizens of Haverhill, Mass., urging favorable action on Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension for veterans of the Spnaish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2686. Also, petition signed by W. H. Gleason, of Marblehead, 
Mass., and 35 citizens of Essex County, Mass., urging Congress to 
use every endeavor to secure speedy consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2687. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of George Dunham and 
other citizens of Wetzel County, W. Va., urging immediate ac- 
tion on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creased rates of pension to the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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2688. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of the seventh 
congressional district of California, relative to House bill 2562, 
in the interest of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2689. Also, petition of residents of the seventh congressional 
district of California, urging further legislation for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2690. By Mr. BECK: Petition of Walter Collins and 30 
others, of Philadelphia, Pa., to increase the pension of veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2691, By Mr. BLAND: Petition of citizens of the State of Vir- 
ginia, urging that steps be taken at this session to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the 
National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2692, By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of citizens of Pottsville, 
Schuylkill County, Pa., urging immediate action on the pend- 
ing bill (H. R. 2562) to provide an increase of pension for Span- 
ish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2693. Also, petition of citizens of Pine Grove, Schuylkill 
County, Pa., urging immediate action on the pending bill (H. R. 
2562) to provide an increase of pension for Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2694. Also, petition of citizens of Tamaqua, Schuylkill County, 
Pa., urging immediate action on the pending bill (H. R. 2562) 
to provide an increase of pension for Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2695. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of John Glynn and 100 or 
more citizens of Rockaway Beach, N. Y., urging the Congress 
of the United States to pass favorably upon Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2696. By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of certain citizens of Bend, 
Oreg., praying for increase of pensions to survivors of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2697. Also, petition of certain citizens of The Dalles, Oreg., 
praying for increase of pension to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2698. By Mr. CONNOLLY: Petition from sundry citizens of 
Philadelphia, Pa., urging passage of legislation for the further 
relief of veterans of the Civil War and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2699. Also, petition from sundry citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
urging passage of House bill 2562, granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief 
expedition, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

2700. By Mr. COYLE: Petition of citizens of Bethlehem, 
Northampton County, Pa., favoring the enactment into law of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

2701. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of the city of 
Des Moines, Iowa, relative to an old-age pension for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2702. Also, petition of citizens of Des Moines, Iowa, urging 
increased pensions for veterans of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2703. By Mr. BATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 142 
voters of Denver, Colo., petitioning for the passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2704. By Mr. BATON of New Jersey: Petition of 62 residents 
of Trenton, N. J., urging enactment of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

2705. Also, petition of 16 members of the Sergeantsville (N. J.) 
Grange, urging enactment of House bill 2562; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2706. By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of citizens of New Castle 
and Henry County, Ind., for consideration and passage of Sen- 
ate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates 
of pension to men who served in the forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2707. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Frost Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., urging support of Kelly-Capper bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2708. Also, petition of George H. Thomas Post, No. 5, De- 
partment of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, Evanston, 
III., protesting against enactment of House bill 4848, authorizing 
appropriation of $165,750 for grave headstones for Confederate 
soldiers ; to the Committee on Appropriations, 
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2709, Also, petition of Military Order of the World War, re- 
questing passage of proper legislation to prevent and punish 
desecration of the flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2710. Also, petition of citizens of Hooker, Okla., urging sup- 
port of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increases 
in pension rates for Spanish War veterans of the United States; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2711. Also, petition of George H. Thomas Post, No, 5, De- 
partment of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, Evanston, 
III., urging support of House bill 4898, authorizing erection of 
monument in Chickamauga Park to Maj. Gen. George H. 
Thomas; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

2712. Also, petition of Military Order of the World War, de- 
manding accurate and truthful teaching of history in all educa- 
tional institutions of the United States; to the Committee on 
Education. 

2713. Also, petition of Military Order of the World War, 
unanimously indorsing proposed increases in pay for the several 
services of the United States, both active and retired, as recom- 
mended by the Interdepartmental Board; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

2714, Also, petition of citizens of Enid, Okla., urging support 
of the National Tribune's Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2715, Also, petition of citizens of Kay County, State of Okla- 
homa, urging support of the National Tribune's Civil War pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2716. Also, petition of citizens of Blackwell and Kay County, 
Okla., urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to Spanish War veterans of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2717. By Mr, GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Albany and 
Greensboro Bend, Vt., urging legislation for the relief of vet- 
erans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2718. By Mr. HALE: Petition of Robert S. Foss and nine 
members of New Hampshire volunteers and members of the 
Laconia Post, No. 1670, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Laconia, 
N. H., urging favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2719. Also, petition of Harry H. Meader and 70 other voters 
of Strafford County, N. H., urging immediate steps to bring to 
a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2720. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of Gustay Weaver, 
Wade Wentz, B. A. McGeath, and 59 others, of Hartford City, 
Ind., for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562: 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2721. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Petition of citizens of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., and vicinity, for speedy consideration and 
passage of bill providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2722. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of voters of Glendale, Rose- 
burg, and Scotts Mills, Oreg., praying for pension legislation; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

2723. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of William L. Wiler and 
other residents of Rochester, Ind., urging the early passage of 
a bill increasing the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2724. Also, petition of John Apt and other residents of 
Rochester, Ind., urging the passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2725. Also, petition of Paul Fuller and other residents of 
Elkhart, Ind., urging the early passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2726. Also, petition of M. V. Keys and other residents of 
Michigan City, Ind., urging the passage of a bill increasing the 
prons of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2727. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Edward D. Fisher and 
46 other residents of Kalamazoo, Mich., asking for increase of 
om for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. F 

2728. Also, petition of Mrs. Earl Van Arman and 45 other 
residents of Battle Creek, Mich., asking for increase of pen- 
sion for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2729. By Mr. KUNZ: Petition of citizens of Cook County, 
urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase in 
pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 
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2730. By Mr. KURTZ: Petition of citizens of Altoona, Pa., 
favoring early passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
to increase the pensions of certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses 
of the war with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the China 
relief expedition, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2731. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of 27 members 
of Daughters of Union Veterans, of Wooster, Ohio, favoring 
increase of pension for their fathers and mothers; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2732. By Mr. MENGES: Petition submitted by members of 
the Capt. E. M. Ruh! Camp, No. 33, and the auxiliary of the 
Capt. E. M. Ruhl Camp, urging the passage of a bill asking for 
an increase of pension for veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2733. Also, petition submitted by the members of the Theo- 
dore Pfeiffer Camp, No. 60, of New Oxford, Pa., urging the 
passage of a bill granting an increase of pension for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2734. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition signed by Eliza L. Pye, 
Braymer, Mo., and other citizens of Caldwell County, Mo., ask- 
ing for additional reiief for veterans and widows of veterans 
of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2735. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Rochester, Ky., and Butler County, Ky., urging passage of Sen- 
ate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increase in pensions 
for veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2736. By Mr. MOUSER: Petition of citizens of Ohio, urging 
the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of pension 
to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2737. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of James J. Nickles, of 
Barnesville, Ohio, and 65 other residents of that city, asking for 
the speedy consideration and passage of the Spanish-American 
pension biil; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2738. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Mrs. Lee Anna E. Stone, 
of Strafford, Mo., and numerous citizens of that section, urging 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2739. By Mr. RAGON: Petition of Charles T. Jones and other 
citizens of Little Rock, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2740. Also, petition of George Leming and other citizens of 
Russellville, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2741. Also, petition of W. H. Russell and other citizens of 
Little Rock, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 2562, provid- 
ing for increased rates of pensions to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2742. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of C. A. Wasson, Myrtle 
Brown, et al, of Hannibal, Mo., asking for the establishment 
of a national department of public education; to the Committee 
on Education. 

2743. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of H. Robberstad, Richard A. 
Nelson, and 41 other residents of Warroad, Minn., urging Con- 
gress to increase pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2744. Also, petition asking for increased pension rates for 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2745. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Neelyville, Butler County, Mo., urging increased pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2746. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of B. B. Smith and 73 other 
signers in support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2747. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 62 residents of Willis- 
ton, N. Dak., and vicinity, urging an increase in pensions for 
veterans of the Ciyil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2748. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
F. R. Slusher, H. G. Rideout, Lloyd F. Pearson, and other citi- 
zeus of Yakima, Wash., in support of legislation in behalf of 
Spanish War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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SENATE 
FRIDAY, January 10, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of the 
recess, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 6344) to amend title 28, section 192, United States 
Code, in respect to the terms of court in the western judicial 
8 of Virginia, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Keyes Shortridge 
Ashurst George in, Simmons 
Baird Gillett MeCulloch Smith 
Bingham Glass McKellar Smoot 

Black Goff McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Gould cNary Sullivan 
Blease Greene Metcalf Swanson 
Borah Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton ale Norbeck ~ Townsend 
Brock Norris Trammell 
Brookhart Harrison ye Tydings 
Broussard Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Capper Hawes Overman Wagner 
Caraway Hayden Patterson Walcott 
Copeland H Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Couzens Heflin Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Pittman Waterman 
Deneen* Johnson Ransdell Watson 

Dill Jones Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Fess Kean Schall 

Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 


Mr, TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines] is detained from the Sen- 
ate on account of illness in his family. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


RADIO BROADCASTING LICENSES (8. DOO. NO. 67) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the chairman of the Federal Radio Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 166, additional 
information mentioned in letter dated December 11, 1929, to- 
gether with a table which supersedes the tabulation dated 
December 10, 1929, and gives the information in a clearer and 
more concise manner, which, with the accompanying data, was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
the States of New York and New Jersey, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
city and county of Baltimore, Md., praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Boston, Mass., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
the widows of veterans, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veter- 
ans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


DUTY ON SILVER 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the executive committee of the Tonopah 
Mine Operators’ Association on the 4th instant, relative to 
the falling price of silver and suggesting a remedy therefor, 
which I ask may lie on the table and be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution unanimously passed by the executive committee of the 
Tonopah Mine Operators’ Association on January 4, 1930: 
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“ Whereas owing to the depressed price of silver which, if same con- 
tinues, will have the effect of closing all the mines in the Tonopah 
mining district ; and 

“ Whereas the district has in the past produced more than 200,000,000 
ounces of silver and can produce much more should silver sell at a 
reasonable price: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That this association commit itself to the whole-hearted 
support of Senators Pirrman and Oppre and Congressman ARENTZ, of 
this State, in their effort to obtain an import duty of 30 cents per 
ounce on this metal and such other relief as seems necessary and 
advisable, Be it further 

“ Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Senator PITTMAN, 
Senator Oppre, and Congressman ARENTZ, also a copy to the Nevada 
Mine Operators’ Association, requesting that they use their best efforts 
in assisting our Senators and Congressman with this matter.” 


CENSORSHIP OF IMPORTED BOOKS 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask permission to have read 
at the desk a letter from the American Library Association on 
the question of the censorship of imported books. I do not be- 
lieve the letter has been previously placed in the Recorp. I 
ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, January 8, 1930. 
Hon. Wittram E. BORAH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Boran: It is my pleasure and official duty to in- 
form you of the following action taken by the council of the American 
Library Association on December 31, 1929, which, I believe, expresses 
the sentiments of practically all of the more than 12,000 members of 
the American Library Association: 

The council of the American Library Association, regularly assembled 
at its midwinter meeting in Chicago, December 81, 1929, bespehks your 
earnest support of Senator Currine’s amendment to section 305 of the 
tariff bill relating to the importation of books. 

Quite obviously the American Library Association does not favor 
either obscenity or revolution, but neither is it willing to place a censor- 
ship in the hands of customs officials whose established record in this 
matter borders on the absurd. 

Books which are essential to American scholarship have already been 
banned by customs clerks. Under the original provisions of section 305, 
eliminated by Senator Currixo's amendment but now proposed for rein- 
statement by other interests, this condition would become intolerable. 

With prohibitory statutes in most States, and with many voluntary 
organizations seeking to censor the Nation’s reading, the American 
Library Association sees no need for further Federal action. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart H. MILAM, Secretary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will lie on the table. 
THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM AND CHAIN BANKING 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency a letter from Mr. Hugh L. McElderry, presi- 
dent of the Talladega National Bank, of Talladega, Ala., on the 
national banking system and its relation to chain banking. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed in 
the Rwcorp, as follows: 


THE TALLADEGA NATIONAL BANK, 
Talladega, Ala., December 80, 1929. 
Hon. Huao BLACK, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: It is an outrage on my part to trouble you 
again over the national banking system, but we are confronted with 
the fact that the small national bank must do one of two things, viz: 

Sell to a chain, and if we do, the result will be: 

1. Ownership by a few men and with control in New York. 

2. The elimination in every community of the financially strong men 
who in times of panic throw their influence and fortunes in the balance 
to protect their respective communities, 

3. The elimination of double liability of stockholders, as when the 
bank chain fails the trust holding the stock of the chain is bankrupt. 

4. The recent sale of stocks and debentures of little value to the 
public by affiliated companies of the big banks" proves to a demon- 
stration they can not be trusted to protect the 90 per cent of our people 
now owning 10 per cent of the wealth of the United States. 

5. Big banks do fail, and when chain systems owned by them fail, 
we will have panic such as we have never known. 

If we small national bankers do not sell to a chain, then comes 
going into the State bank system, but you are aware of two things: 
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1. State banks in emergencies baye not been satisfactory fiscal 
agents of the Federal Government, 

2. Forty-eight divers systems of bank control do not work for efil- 
ciency ; so it would seem the national banking system should be reserved 
and made more efficient. 

Small national banks are not in a happy condition, as few of them 
show any profit for last six months, and while this is so, Max Wellborn 
tells me the reserve system has turned into the Federal treasury 
$100,000,000, while we stockholders have received only 6 per cent on 
our stock. What has hurt the small national banker in last six 
months has been: 

1. Sale of worthless stocks and debentures to our customers by high- 
pressure salesmen of the big banks. 

2. Our leading citizens—men and women—now patronize bucket 
shops and buy stuff of small value through these bucket shops, while 
our customers are told, “ No need to go to your bankers for advice, 
as he will tell you to keep your money in savings account.” Women 
who have lost their all are coming in now and telling this to us. 

While the national banking system has been practically eliminated 
by withdrawal of the big banks, and small banks being forced to go 
into chains, there is an imperious necessity, as I see it, for immediate 
and careful investigation of the matter by you men in authority. 

Respectfully yours, 
HucH L. MCELDERRY. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES 


Mr. MeKELLAR. I present a resolution adopted by the 
mayor and board of commissioners of the city of Memphis in 
regard to the increase in freight rates on road material, which 
I move be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution 


Whereas the President of the United States has requested the gov- 
ernments of the various States, counties, and municipalities to carry 
on all necessary public works; and 

Whereas the State of Tennessee and the various political subdivisions 
thereof have acquiesced in this request; and 

Whereas the railroads operating in the Mississippi Valley are endeavor- 
ing to secure a vastly increased freight rate on building materials used 
in the building of roads and public buildings; and 

Whereas said increased freight rates have been tentatively approved 
by referee under the Interstate Commerce Commission: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the mayor and board of commissioners of the city 
of Memphis, do hereby solemnly protest against said proposed increase 
in freight rates which will take from the taxpayers of Tennessee and 
the Mississippi Valley millions of dollars collected for the building of 
roads and public improvements and pay same into the treasuries of 
the railroads operating in this valley; be it further 

Resolved, That we protest against the policy of the railroads in 
seeking this increase in freight rates on materials essential for the 
building of highways, when said railroads haye prospered and gained 
their prosperity through the progress and development of the people of 
the Mississippi Valley; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent by the city clerk of 
the city of Memphis to the President of the United States, the United 
States Senators representing the State of Tennessee, the Governor of 
the State of Tennessee, and the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
County of Shelby, city of Memphis, 

I, D. C. Miller, hereby certify that I am the regularly elected, quall- 
fied, and acting city clerk of Memphis and that the foregoing resolution 
was approved by the board of commissioners of the city of Memphis at 
its meeting held January 7, 1930, and is duly recorded in minute 
book M under said date. 

This 7th day of January, 1930. 

[SEAL] D. C. MILLER, 
City Clerk of Memphis, Tenn. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2515) allowing the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, 
or of a captain, Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any medi- 
cal officer below such rank assigned to duty as physician to the 
White House, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 72) thereon. 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 30) author- 
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izing the use of tribal moneys belonging to the Fort Berthold 
Indians of North Dakota for certain purposes, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 73) thereon. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr, PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office nomi- 
nations; which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, reported sundry nominations in the 
Army, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. x 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3067) for the relief of the estate of Edward H. 
Ozmun, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr, NORRIS (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3068) to amend section 355 of the Revised Statutes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

A bill (S. 3069) granting a pension to Curtis Miller (with an 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3070) for the relief of Margaret Doyle, administra- 
trix of the estate of James Doyle, deceased; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 3071) to authorize the survey of certain land 
claimed by the Zuni Pueblo Indians, New Mexico, and the is- 
suance of patent therefor; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3072) granting a pension to Catherine J. Belden; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 3073) to amend the act of April 9, 1924, so as to 
provide for national-park approaches; and 

(By request.) A bill (S. 3074) providing for the lease of 
oil and gas deposits in or under railroad and other rights of 
way ; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3075) providing for the examination and survey of 
‘Wolf River, which empties into the Mississippi River just north 
of the city of Memphis, and also of Nonconnah River, which 
empties into the Mississippi River just south of the city of 
Memphis; to the Committee on Commerce. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6344) to amend title 28, section 192, United 
States Code, in respect to the terms of court in the western 
judicial district of Virginia, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


IMPORTATION OF SILVER 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a proposed 
amendment to the pending tariff bill providing for a tariff of 30 
cents an ounce on the importation of silyer. I ask to have it 
printed and lie on the table. I also desire in the same connec- 
tion to have printed in the Rrcorp a brief statement which I 
have prepared in regard to the matter, which is in the nature of 
a report. I ask also that in addition to being printed in the 
Recorp it may be printed with the proposed amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request as 
stated is granted. 

The amendment and statement referred to are as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Prrrman to the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect American 
labor, and for other purposes, viz: On page 116, line 2, insert the 
following : 

“ Par. 89414. Silver-bearing ores and mattes of all kinds, 30 cents per 
ounce on the silver contained therein: Provided, That on all importa- 
tions of silver-bearing ores and mattes of all kinds the duties shall be 
estimated at the port of entry and a bond given in double the amount of 
such estimated duties for the transportation of the ores or mattes by 
common carriers bonded for the transportation of appraised or unap- 
praised merchandise to properly equipped sampling or smelting estab- 
lishments, whether designated as bonded warehouses or otherwise. On 
the arrival of the ores or mattes at such establishments they shall be 
sampled according to commercial methods under the supervision of 
Government officers, who shall be stationed at such establishments, and 
who shall submit the samples thus obtained to a Government assayer, 
designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make a proper 
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assay of the sample and report the result to the proper customs officers, 
and the import entries shall be liquidated thereon. And the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to make all necessary regulations to 
enforce the provisions of this paragraph. 

“ Par. —. Silver bullion or base bullion, silver dross, reclaimed silver, 
scrap silver, all alloys or combinations of silver not specially provided 
for, 30 cents per ounce on the silver contained therein. 

Pan. —. Silver-bearing ores, mattes, base bullion, silver dross, re- 
claimed silver, scrap silver, and all alloys or combinations of silver im- 
ported into the United States for the purpose of processing or refining 
for export to a foreign country and not for use, sale, or disposition 
within the United States or any of its possessions, may be imported for 
such purpose free of duty upon the execution of a bond given in double 
the amount of the estimated duties that would be charged upon such 
silver contents so imported if for use, sale, or disposition in the United 
States, conditioned that such silver contents will not be used, sold, or 
otherwise disposed of in the United States prior to export therefrom, 
and upon further compliance with such regulations and guaranties as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may by regulations require.” 


STATEMENT ON SILVER SITUATION BY SENATOR KEY PITTMAN 


The critical situation in regard to silver is being discussed in the 
press of the world. According to the Director of the United States 
Mint the price of silver is now the lowest in history and the silver 
dollar is only worth 35 cents. The Spanish peseta is down to about 
50 per cent of its par value. In Mexico, South America, and India 
do we find the same situation with regard to silver money. 

In China, where silver is used almost exclusively as a circulating 
medium, the unprecedented drop in the price of silver has resulted in 
a proportionate increase in commodity prices and a crisis has been 
reached. According to editorials of the New York Times and financial 
papers it is alleged that this situation is caused by an oversupply of 
silver due to the demonetization of silver and the establishment of 
gold standards in various countries. 

This is undoubtedly true. It is not true, however, that there is 
an overproduction of silver in the sense of new production. Whilst 
the supply of silver in the world for market purposes has increased 
by the cessation of its use as a money medium, the production from 
mines ef new silver has for years and is now steadily decreasing. The 
production of silver in the United States has decreased from 73,000,000 
ounces in 1923 to 59,000,000 ounces in 1929. During the last two 
years the production of silver in Colorado, Arizona, and Nevada, 
where the great silver mines of the United States are situated, has 
decreased from 20 to 25 per cent. 

The question is one of international concern. It is one of grave 
concern in the United States during this period of increasing idleness 
of labor. Silver mines throughout the West are steadily closing down 
and thousands of men are being added to the horde of unemployed. 
Farming communities and towns that haye been dependent upon such 
employment are becoming bankrupt. 

Is there any remedy for this condition in the United States? It is 
the duty of our Government to solve this question at once. There 
are several hundred producing silver mines in the United States and 
their existence is being threatened. There is one remedy that would 
certainly free the United States to a great extent from such panic; 
that is, an embargo upon the importation of silver, except for the 
purpose of reduction, refining, and export. This is a drastic measure 
and the Government may hesitate to undertake it, but the conditions 
seem to require drastic measures. This country has adopted the em- 
bargo before. During the war it placed an embargo upon the exporta- 
tion of both gold and silver. 

Silver, heretofore used as money throughout the world, by reason of 
a change to a gold standard is being dumped upon the market of the 
world. It is destructive of the monetary systems of those countries that 
still use silver chiefly as money and is not founded in international 
monetary science or in a just regard for world conditions. This silver 
is also being dumped in the United States to the destruction of our 
silver-mining industry. 

This condition, as far as the United States is concerned, can be 
alleviated by a tariff duty on the importation of silver. Under normal 
conditions such a tariff is justified and under the present conditions 
it Is obligatory. This country consumes annually 40,000,000 ounces of 
silver, while its production is approximately 59,000,000 ounces, There 
is Imported, duty free, from Mexico and South America, a hundred 
million ounces annually to compete with American-produced silver for 
the American consumptive market of 40,000,000 ounces. 

The average wage in the silver mines of the United States for miners 
is $5 a day for eight hours. The wage for the same labor in Mexico 
and South America is approximately $1.50 a day. The average in- 
crease of all commodity prices in the United States since 1913 is ap- 
proximately 35 per cent, while the wholesale price of pure silver has 
decreased over 29 per cent. 

I have pending a proposed amendment to the tariff bill providing a 
duty of 30 cents an ounce upon the importation of silver. If this 
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amendment is adopted then the dumping of foreign silver into the 
United States will be retarded and the producers of American silver 
will be allowed to compete in the United States market upon a living 
basis. : 8 


DUTY ON HIDES 


Mr. ODDIE. I submit an amendment to the pending tariff 
bill providing for a duty on hides, which I ask may be printed 
and lie on the table. It is an amendment to my former amend- 
ment on this item in the bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table, 


POLITICAL SITUATION IN ALABAMA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief letter from three of the mem- 
bers of the State Democratic executive committee of my State 
concerning the recent action of the committee and another brief 
letter from one of the members of the committee to a candidate 
for the United States Senate, together with some brief comments 
from myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letters and matters referred to are as follows: 


[From the Jasper Advertiser, December 25, 1929] 


To the Democrats of the Tenth Congressional District: 

The Democratic State executive committee on December 16, 1929, 
adopted a resolution calling a primary election to be held on the second 
Tuesday in August, 1980, The resolution contained a provision under 
which a Democrat who openly and publicly opposed the election of 
Smith as President last November can not haye his name printed upon 
the primary ballot as a candidate for any State, district, Federal, or 
circuit office. This restriction was not made against county candidates. 

We were elected to the State committee by the Democrats of the tenth 
congressional district, and we want them to know that we voted against 
the resolution. 

We felt that we were representing the Democrats as a whole, and not 
any particular candidates, exclusive clique, or partisan faction. 

We felt that the conscientious differences of last year should be 
ignored; that there should not be discrimination against any lifelong 
Democrat, but they should all be treated alike. 

We also felt that if Democrats whose consciences would not let them 
vote for Smith are allowed to have their names on the ballots as 
candidates for county offices, the same kind of Democrats should be 
allowed to have their names printed as candidates for State and district 
offices. 

All Democrats were invited to to go into the primary as voters. We 
thought that in addition to that all Democrats should be given an 
opportunity to have their names printed upon the ballots so that all 
voters should vote their choice. The State committee's action was more 
unfair to the voters than to the candidates. 

You may not agree with us, but you elected us, and you are entitled 
to know the stand we took. 

ArtTHUR FITE. 
Horace P. GIBSON. 
W. S. CHILDERS. 


Mr. HEFLIN. The tenth district is the one represented by 
Congressman BANKHEAD. 

The Democratic executive committee of Jefferson County, 
the county in which Birmingham is located, and by far the 
largest county in population and voting strength in the State, 
by a vote of 44 to 24 repudiated the action of the 27 members 
of the State committee and requested the committee to meet 
and change its action. 

Mr. Fite's letter to Mr. Bankhead: 


JASPER, ALA., December 21, 1929. 
Mr. J. H. BANKHEAD, 
American Traders Bank Building, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dran Mr, BANKHEAD: The sentiment among Democrats here appears 
to be practically unanimous that the action of the State committee in 
prohibiting the names of the Democrats who openly opposed Governor 
Smith's election being printed on the Democratie primary ballots was 
unwise and detrimental to the Democratic Party in this State. 

Are you willing to join in a request that the State committee 
rescind its action and remove the restriction that was intended to keep 
the names of Senator Hxrtux and Judge Locke off the ballots? 

If the committee refuses to comply with such request, do you favor 
the voters in the primary being given an opportunity to wrile or 
stamp the names of Hurtin and Locke on the ballots and vote for 
them, if they want to do so? 

If the voters should write or stamp the names of Hxriax and Locke 
on the ballots and vote for them, do you favor Hertin being declared 
the Democratic nominee for Senator, if he should get more votes in 
the primary than any other candidate; and would you, in that event, 
refuse to allow your name certified as the nominee? 
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I think the interest of the Democratic Party is paramount, and it is 
my desire to see the matter settled amicably and without regard to 
the legality of the committee's action. 

I intend to give publication to this letter and would like to have 
permission to publish your reply. 

Please let me hear from you before Friday, December 27. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR Firn. 


Mr. Bankhead declined to join Mr. Fite and other Democrats 
in requesting the State committee to rescind its action, and he 
also declined to agree that the Democratic voters of the State 
shall be permitted to write or stamp my name as a candi- 
date for the Senate on the ticket to be voted in the primary 
next August. 


SAFETY IN COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I send forward an editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science Monitor of January 4, 
1930, which has to do with certain phases of commercial avia- 
tion. I ask permission to have it printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Saturday, January 4, 
1930) 


Am Sarery: WHat Are THE Facts? 


The most precious achievement of American commercial aviation— 
its record of almost unparalleled safety—is to-day being jeopardized by the 
mystery and uncertainty which are permitted to surround every aircraft 
accident of major importance. The collision this week of two motion- 
picture airplanes adds itself to the five recent tragedies of the air which 
still stand out in public thought, blemishing the good name of aero- 
nautics and undermining public confidence in the airplane as a secure 
and practical means of travel. The facts concerning these mishaps— 
facts which would do much to dissipate the unfounded fears which en- 
forced ignorance invariably arouses—are known to very few, even on the 
inside of the industry, if indeed to any. The public is kept in the dark. 

The result of the situation is that the most unfavorable construction 
and the most damaging publicity accompanies every crash, and because 
the true explanation is not forthcoming from a responsible source there 
is no opportunity to place the responsibility and to correct misapprehen- 
sions. Consequently public opinion must rest its judgment upon vagaries 
and hearsay. 

The corrective is obviously accurate information, made available as 
promptly as possible by an authoritative board of investigation, much 
in the same manner as railroad and maritime accidents are officially 
investigated and their causes reported. It is matter of public welfare 
that such inguiries should be made in the field of aeronautics. They 
would, we believe, be welcomed by the industry itself, because aviation 
has far more to fear from rumors and ignorance than it can ever have 
from disinterested truth. 

It is essential that these investigations should be made by a body 
which has both the authority and the competence to conduct its in- 
quiries, What body is better equipped to perform this task than the 
division of aeronautics of the Department of Commerce, which already 
makes an examination into all aerial mishaps and whose facilities for 
this work are well developed? The hitch in the present arrangement 
is that their reports on specific accidents and specific causes are not 
made public. Every available source of information should be open to 
its examiners. They should undoubtedly be invested with authority to 
subpena witnesses, and their findings should be made public as quickly 
as thorough investigation will permit. 

The six airplane tragedies of recent months and the obscurity and 
doubt which has shrouded them give some indication of the necessity 
for these investigations : 

1. On March 17 a tri-motored passenger plane was wrecked at 
Newark, resulting in 14 fatalities. The pilot, arrested and charged 
with manslaughter, was later freed. Conflicting rumors were rife, run- 
ning between the extremes of the plane being too heavily laden to the 
pilot simply having used poor judgment. 

What are the facts? 

2. On July 1 a trans-Atlantic pilot crashed at Westbury, Long Island, 
with three fatalities. Rumors and divergent opinions again dominated 
the accounts of the mishap. A district attorney charged the pilot with 
intoxication, but this evidence was not presented at the coroner's inquest, 
and the whole thing petered out, with justice to no one. 

What are the facts? 

3. On September 3 an air passenger liner fell near the Arizona-New 
Mexico line, with eight fatalities. Lost on the 3d, it was finally dis- 
covered on the Sth, Conflicting reasons as to the causes were issued 
from various sources even before the plane was found. At least three 
investigations were started, but no adequate explanation ever reached 
the general public. 

What are the facts? 
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4. On November 20 an airplane dropped onto the roof of a New York 
skyscraper. There were two fatalities, and the one man who. escaped 
claimed that he saved himself by jumping with a parachute. State- 
ments from others who were present at the scene indicated a different 
story. It was claimed, for example, that the two men who hired the 
plane had deliberately planned a parachute jump into Central Park, 
and that the plane was thrown off balance by an unexpected leap. 

What are the facts? 

5. On November 27 a 4-motored 30-passenger transport plane damaged 
the roofs of several houses and crashed into the side of another near 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island. The event itself received blazing pub- 
licity, but the causes were largely ignored. It was reported that one 
motor was missing at the take-off and that another motor on the same 
side of the wing later went bad. It was also claimed that the pilot, 
the plane nearing an open field, could have maneuvered a landing with 
all the motors stopped. 

What are the facts? 

6. On January 2 two motion-picture airplanes collided head-on over 
the Pacific Ocean near Santa Monica, Calif., causing 10 fatalities. Of 
all the late mishaps, this seems most obviously to be the result of haz- 
ardous, if not reckless, flying, and therefore is the least significant in 
the perspective of commercial safety. Yet even this conclusion is not 
established. It is guessed that the sun might have bothered the pilots. 
It is guessed this and it is guessed something else! 

What are the facts? 

In no instance have they been adequately forthcoming. 

The public and the aviation industry alike need a responsible answer 
to the question. What are the facts? If aeronautical science is to 
profit at all by these sad experiences; if corrective measures are to be 
speedily developed; if public opinion is to have confidence in the air- 
plane as a common carrier, the facts should be known. 

We believe that aviation will lend its support and its cooperation 
to any reliable official body charged with the responsibility of investi- 
gation and report. Such investigation would, before long, give public 
opinion the same faith in the airplane that it now has in the subway, 
the railroad, and the steamship. 


WOODROW WILSON 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed. in the Recorp an address on Woodrow Wilson, deliv- 
ered by Dr. Charles Kingsley Webster, of Washington, D. C., 
on last Sunday, the tenth anniversary of the League of Nations. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. ; 

Dr. Charles Kingsley Webster spoke as follows: 


You will nót expect me, I know, this afternoon to give you an appreci- 
ation of the personality of Woodrow Wilson. It would indeed be im- 
pertinent for me to attempt to do so before an audience such as this, 
which contains many who knew him intimately. I shall try to speak 
as a student of history and politics; but I shall not try to conceal the 
fact—I could not if I would—that the personality of Woodrow Wilson 
has been one of the main intelJectual and moral influences of my life. 
It is perhaps true to say that Woodrow Wilson exercised a greater in- 
fluence on the youth of Britain than upon that of any other country in 
the world, especially on those of us who were taking part in the 
European war. When we began to perceive, as we thought we did, that 
the ideals for which most of us had entered the war were disappearing 
as the struggle went on, so that it seemed almost as if it made no dif- 
ference which side had the victory, it was Woodrow Wilson who recre- 
ated the ideals which meant so much to us. At the very crisis of the 
struggle a voice came over the Atlantic, seeming then, indeed, very far 
off, yet clear and resonant, which awoke to new life all those liberal 
elements in Europe which wanted a particular kind of world peace, 
gave a new morale, a new idealism to the allied forces, and, Indeed, 
exercised as great an influence on the issue of the struggle as the 
2,000,000 American soldiers who eventually came to take part in it. 

There is now a vast mass of material available about Woodrow Wil- 
son—the records of fervent disciples, the accounts of colleagues great 
and small, some of them more anxious to reveal their own part in events 
than to appreciate his, the bitter railings of his enemies, and the sorrow- 
ful criticisms of those who did not obtain from him all that they had 
hoped and expected. But there is little evidence that Woodrow Wilson 
himself cared very much about what our generation thought about him. 
He was an historian, and he was prepared to leave to history the justi- 
fication of his life and ideas. We can not conceive him publishing any 
apologia of his life, such as Bismarck did in his old age. If he had 
lived and written, as he meant to do, it would have been rather with 
his ideas than his own actions that he was concerned. But as the years 
go by and we are further removed from the great struggle in which he 
took part, he stands out more and more above the other statesmen as the 
greatest figure of all those men who were subjected to the greatest test 
of modern history. 

Lord Acton has said, “Great men are always bad men,” and by great 
men he meant great men of action. Yet there is now in all countries a 


recognition of the fact that Woodrow Wilson was not only a great man 
but a good man. The reason why his policy has prevailed is because it 
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was founded upon principle. It was another great American statesmen, 
perhaps the greatest American diplomatist who ever lived, John Quincy 
Adams, who said, “ The more of pure moral principle is carried into the 
policy of a government, the wiser and more profound will that policy 
be.” It is because Woodrow Wilson founded his work upon moral 
principle that it has continued to live. 

Before I go on to the main subject of our meeting—the League of 
Nations—I want to say a word or two about Woodrow Wilson and the 
peace treaties, because there is often much misunderstanding about the 
part he played in connection with them. Even his friends have sug- 
gested that he made a bargain over the treaties so that he might ob- 
tain the League of Nations from European statesmen. That is an entire 
misconception. Woodrow Wilson made no bargain for the league. He 
had secured the League of Nations as an integral part of the peace 
settlement before the rest of the treaties were written. When the 
statesmen first met at Paris to consider their program, the French pro- 
duced a list of subjects in which the League of Nations was one of half 
a hundred others, and a long way down the list, Neither Lloyd George 
nor President Wilson would accept such a program, and they were 
asked what they wanted to put first. Lloyd George said that he put 
first reparations and the punishment of the guilty; Woodrow Wilson 
put the League of Nations first, with the result that by February 14 he 
was able to present the first draft of the covenant and get it accepted 
by a plenary conference of all the nations assembled in Paris. The 
later alterations were largely directed to secure the acceptance of his 
own countrymen rather than the acceptance of the nations of Europe. 

But once the league was accepted, on the rest of the peace Woodrow 
Wilson had of course to accept compromises, and it is true that the 
result has been deplored by people in all countries. But what Woodrow 
Wilson tried to do was to secure that the permanent things should be as 
good as possible and that the worst things should be as temporary as 
possible. How far has the last 10 years justified him? 

Well, in the first place, the economic provisions of the treaties against 
which the most crushing criticism was leveled 10 years ago have now 
almost completely disappeared. The settlement which is now being 
reached is more or less along the lines which most independent thinkers 
thought just 10 years ago. 

And though, of course, the territorial decisions have been more perma- 
nent, yet Wilson managed to secure, in conjunction with Britain, that 
the most important of them all was settled in the right way. There 
was an enormous danger that a new Alsace-Lorraine would be erected 
between France and Germany. Wilson prevented that; and no one 
would have rejoiced more than he to know that Germany as well as 
France has now accepted the frontier between the two countries, and 
that it has been secured and negotiated by a treaty, the efficacy of 
which depends upon the League of Nations itself. The towers of 
Strasbourg,” once said Lord Acton, “dominate the landscape of Europe.” 
They now no longer dominate the landscape of Europe. 

In other parts of Europe, of course, the frontiers were not so success- 
fully drawn. Blots still remain. But it is difficult to see how any 
better frontiers could have been made at that time. As it was a hun- 
dred million minorities were reduced to thirty, most of which were in- ` 
evitable minorities, and for most of them the League of Nations is grad- 
ually building up a system of protection through the agency of the 
minority treaties. 

Nor is it true, as has often been said in this country, that Wilson 
sacrificed American interests in order to obtain the League of Nations, 
What were the American interests in 1919? In the first place, there 
was the financial interest. I do not know how far Woodrow Wilson 
himself would have insisted as much as has been done upon those 
rights, but at any rate at Paris, in spite of every blandishment and 
every form of pressure, he retained them intact, and no one can deny 
but that he represented in doing that the vast majority of his country- 
men. 

Secondly, America desired to have parity in naval armament with the 
greatest naval power. That parity had practically already been secured 
by the measures which Woodrow Wilson had taken before the war came 
to an end. 

Thirdly, above all, Woodrow Wilson believed that world peace was 
the greatest of America’s interests. It was for that reason that he 
laid the foundations of the League of Nations. 

The idea of a League of Nations was not, of course, invented by 
Woodrow Wilson. It bad arisen in many countries; it was accepted 
by men of many different politics. For example, let me quote to you 
one of the most notable utterances made in this country before Amer- 
ica came into the war: “I know how quickly we shall be met with the 
statement that this is a dangerous question—that no nation can 
submit to the judgment of other nations—and we must be careful at 
the beginning not to attempt too much. I know the difficulties which 
arise when we speak of anything which seems to involve an alliance. 
But I do not believe that when Washington warned us against entan- 
gling alliances he meant for one moment that we should not join with 
other civilized nations of the world if a method could be found to 
diminish war and encourage peace.” 

That sentiment was not spoken by Woodrow Wilson. It was spoken 
by Senator Lodge in this city of Washington, on Saturday, May 27, 
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1916, at the first annual meeting of the League to Enforce Peace. But, 
though other men in other countries had the idea, it was Woodrow 
Wilson's passionate advocacy that made the idea possible. No one else 
with the same conviction had the power; no one else with the power 
had the same conviction. 

In 1919 the destinies of the world were in the hands of three men— 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Woodrow Wilson (it is interesting to 
note that not one of them was an Englishman)—all men of rare gifts 
and great moral courage, to whom the democracies of three countries 
had intrusted extraordinary powers in the course of the great struggle. 
How different was their attitude toward the great problems that con- 
fronted them! Clemenceau lived in the past. For him history had 
ended in 1871. Lloyd George has always lived in the present. He 
had to think of the last election and the next. Wilson lived in the 
future. 

Thus, while neither Lloyd George nor Clemenceau opposed the 
League of Nations, it was not for them the supreme necessity of 
mankind. It was left to Woodrow Wilson to gather around himself 
the liberal forces of France and Britain, the aspirations of the small 
powers and the neutrals, the immense longings of the peoples in all 
countries, and to bring out of the chaotic world, which had almost 
disintegrated before their eyes, a new order which will mark an 
epoch in the history of mankind. That is the reason why the name 
of Woodrow Wilson will always be associated with the League of 
Nations in a way the name of no other man is associated with any of 
the great charters of the liberties of mankind. 

How far has the last 10 years justified him? 

In the first place, the League of Nations has lived. Woodrow Wilson 
said on February 14, 1919, when he brought the covenant of the league 
before the statesmen at Paris, “A living thing is born.” It was a bold 
challenge. Not many there believed him. It came indeed into a world 
in which it seemed almost impossible that it should live. America 
not only withdrew from the league but for some short time was 
actively hostile to it. Lloyd George never attended a meeting of the 
Council or Assembly of the League of Nations, and put far more trust 
in a body that was then called the “Supreme Council.” France relied 
far more upon her armies in the Rhineland than upon the League of 
Nations. Germany, rebuffed, turned away from the league which it 
found powerless to protect it, and when I visited the Ruhr in 1923 
I found that German workingmen almost spat when the League of 
Nations was mentioned, in order to take the taste of it out of their 
mouth. Nevertheless the league lived, and it might say like Talleyrand, 
who, when asked what he did during the period of the Terror, answered 
“Jail vécu ”—“I succeeded in living.” Indeed the infant Hercules 
eyen strangled some of the serpents that surrounded its cradle, and 
gained strength in the process, and it has grown from year to year, 
creating new things and attempting new tasks, so that men have 
gradually learned to do things that they never did before, and found 
out new things to do that they never dreamed of doing. 

This is the great justification of Woodrow Wilson, If he had not 
lived, we should still be arguing whether a form of world organization 
was possible; professors would have been writing articles about it, and 
parliaments would have been debating it. As it is we have had a great 
laboratory where plans could be made by the men who alone could 
insure their trial. We have learned more about international coopera- 
tion in the last 10 years than all the prophets, professors, and publicists 
had told us in the 400 years of modern history that preceded it. 

Secondly, the League of Nations has made possible a new kind of 
friendship and understanding among the statesmen of a large portion 
of the world. Woodrow Wilson told us at Manchester on December 30, 
1918, “Friendship must have machinery * * + that makes it 
necessary to make some great effort to have with one another an easy 
and constant method of conference, so that troubles may be taken when 
they are little and not allowed to grow until they are big.” How far 
has the League of Nations succeeded in carrying out that idea? Well, 
I bardly need to tell you. It has become a commonplace that a new 
era has arisen in the relations between statesmen. Since 1919 the 
council has held 57 sessions and the assembly of the league has met 
11 times. 

The foreign ministers of Britain, France, and Germany are constantly 
meeting one another around the council table, and there come together 
with them the foreign ministers of almost every European State and 
many from other quarters of the globe. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the effect of this constant intercourse on the minds of the 
statesmen, It enables them to understand their common problems in 
a way no other device could make possible. In 1914 Sir Edward Grey 
had been only once on the Continent of Europe. When he exchanged 
those fateful telegrams with the foreign ministers of the other great 
European States he hardly knew anything of the men who would receive 
them and how their minds would act. The new device has trans- 
formed the relations of the European powers and made possible things 
that would not have been dreamt of in 1919. 

Let us admit, however, that it has not yet been possible to apply 
this mechanism fally to the whole world. In 1928, when the surface 


relations between Britain and the United States were not quite so 
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good as they are to-day, Mr. Baldwin spoke to the House of Commons 
as follows: 

“In Europe all her statesmen have got into the habit of meeting at 
Geneva and talking together, by which they learn not only each others’ 
point of view but, what is very important, each others“ idiosyncrasies 
as individuals, and I think there is rapidly coming into European states- 
manship * * * a desire in negotiations to see the other point of 
view and to compromise if something can be effected by that compro- 
mise, far more than existed before the war. American statesmen do 
not know European statesmen; European statesmen do not know Ameri- 
can statesmen. There is no personal intercourse, and the only inter- 
course that takes place is the written dispatch that goes across 8,000 
miles of ocean. It is a far more difficult thing to get a mutual under- 
Standing in these circumstances.” 

May we not rejoice that since those words were spoken, measures 
have been taken to close the gap between Europe and America, and is 
it too much to hope that it will soon became a normal part of interna- 
tional relations that the most responsible American statesmen will con- 
stantly meet their colleagues in other parts of the world? 

Thirdly, the League has inaugurated a new system of public diplo- 
macy. This was, of course, a point on which Woodrow Wilson often 
insisted. It is an entirely new thing. In the nineteenth century it 
was a commonplace that diplomacy was founded on secret treaties and 
secret discussions. The peoples were bound by conventions of whose 
terms they were almost entirely unaware, and it was considered impos- 
sible that the most intimate problems which affected the pride and 
prestige of nations should be openly discussed in a public forum. 

Now, as regards secret treaties, the provisions in the covenant haye 
so completely destroyed them that the journalists have been driven 
in despair to fabricate them. It has become simply impossible for 
statesmen to rely on them, The old era of Bismarckian diplomacy has 
in that sense passed away forever. As regards the publie discussion 
of vital international relations, this was, of course, more difficult to 
establish. It was done first in the assembly of the League of Nations, 
and it is one of the reasons why the assembly of the league has estab- 
lished its tremendously important position in the whole fabric of inter- 
national relations. That victory was largely won by the persistent 
advocacy and example of Lord Cecil. It was gradually applied by the 
council, which, though of course it also meets in secret yet constantly 
meets in public for the discussion of yital international questions. 
The scene at Geneva has now become one which the world regards as 
normal, with the foreign ministers of the great European powers, with 
representatives of Europe, Asia, and America beside them, discussing 
openly the most dificult of international problems in which the vital 
interests and prestige of their nations are involved, often without 
knowing what the results of their conversations will be, Before them 
are the representatives of the press of the world, and as they talk 
messenger boys run out of the room carrying their words to the wires 
by which they are flashed to all countries in the world. By this 
means you have got the beginnings of a new technique among the states- 
men of the world, and above all you have got a means not only for the 
education of the statesmen but, what is just as necessary, for the 
education of the peoples upon whose will ultimately the actions of the 
Statesmen depend, This in an invention just as marvelous and as little 
expected as the invention of the airplane and the radio. 

Fourthly, nothing was more persistent in Wilson’s adyocacy of the 
league than the rights of the small nations. In the nineteenth century 
the small powers had no influence upon international affairs. They 
were neyer consulted unless indeed occasionally when they were the 
victims of some great power. In one sense the Great War was fought 
for their rights. It saw the end of four empires, while the greatest of 
them all was so transformed as to be an entirely new political concep- 
tion at the end of it, Yet at the end of the World War the world lay 
in the grasp of the great powers. Not a ship could sail the sea, hardly 
a ton of food be moved without their consent. Their armies and finan- 
cial and economic resources made them masters of the world as never 
before. How were the small states to find their place in the new 
order? Woodrow Wilson’s first plan put the states of the world upon 
an equality. 

It was from General Smuts that the idea came of a council of great 
powers, but when the small powers insisted on representation upon it 
Wiison gladly accepted their conditions and on the council of the 
league nine places are now reserved for the representatives of the - 
smaller powers. They have played an important part in the work of 
that body, and had a far greater influence upon international affairs 
than they ever possessed in the nineteenth century. You will recall 
that in 1926 Professor Unden, the representative of Sweden, was able 
to obtain his own way against the united pressure of the three great 
bowers of Europe. Moreover, in the assembly the small powers are 
able to criticize as they like the actions of the great. 

Some of the small nations also were in a grievous state as a result 
of the Great War. They needed assistance badly and yet they wished 
to preserve their independence, ‘Through the action of the league, 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Greece haye been able to receive finan- 
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cial and economic help and yet not surrender one jot or title of their 
independence. 

Some small nations have received recognition which they could never 
have obtained unless the League of Nations had been in existence. 
At the crisis of affairs in Paris, Woodrow Wilson received from Wash- 
ington the message: “A word for Ireland would help.” He must have 
been extraordinarily tempted to say that word, to make some gesture 
which could be used for political ends, but he did not do so. He did 
not do so because he was convinced that any action at that time would 
do the cause of Ireland more harm than good. Yet in four years the 
Irish Free State was in existence and its independence was guaranteed 
by its participation in the structure of the League of Nations itself. 
Woodrow Wilson was right when he trusted to the action of the league 
to prepare the way for the freedom of Ireland. Though England had 
then unexampled resources, the soldiers that broke the Hindenburg 
line, vast masses of airplanes, tanks, and armored cars, she could not 
crush Ireland, because her will was paralyzed by the new principles 
which Woodrow Wilson had made effective. Moreover, the strategic 
difficulties which had complicated the Irish question were much less- 
ened by the mere existence of the League of Nations. Thus the Irish 
Free State has been able to take its place among the other nations of 
the world. She has played a most interesting and very intelligent part 

_at Geneva. Naturally she has quite often been on a different side from 
Britain but she has learned there to cooperate not only with the other 
nations of the British Commonwealth, but with all the other nations 
members of the league, and has played an important part in the keep- 
ing of world peace, so that we may say in one sense that Woodrow 
Wilson was one of the founders of Ireland’s freedom. 

And the league has brought freedom to oppressed peoples of every 
kind, even those who could never speak for themselves. I need hardly 
remind you of the great work which is being done for native races 
through the agency of the League of Nations. We often forget that 
there are still millions of slaves in the world, but, at any rate, hun- 
dreds of thousands have been freed through the agency of the slavery 
convention drawn up at Geneva two years ago, to which the United 
States has, as you know, gladly subscribed. 

To tell you of the many other activities of the league for the welfare 
of mankind would take far more time than I have at my disposal, but 
let me turn now in these last few minutes to consideration of the ques- 
tion as to how far the League of Nations is suitably designed as an 
instrument for the prevention of war. Let us begin by asking ourselves 
what exactly we mean by the prevention of war. 

The idea of preventing war is not a new one. In Europe in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century there were no wars, except in the 
Balkans, and on the whole the statesmen were anxious for peace and 
desirous of avoiding war. They had their instruments. They believed 
in alliances and big armaments as preventives of war, strange as it may 
seem to us now; while others, outside the ring of statesmen, used to 
preach that brotherhood was the sole means to prevent war; while 
others, again, said that the economic connections between the nations, 
the connections of capital and the connections of labor, were now so 
strong that they would prevent war. Well, we know now that all those 
instruments were futile. So far from alliances and big armaments 
preventing war, we know now that they are instruments for and bound 
to produce war. Alliances produce counteralliances, and big arma- 
ments produce fear, both of which produce war. Nor is brotherhood by 
itself likely to stop war unless the world changes much more quickly 
than it has done in the last 2,000 years; while the crisis of 1914 showed 
that ties between international capital and international labor, which 
were thought so strong, were just about as powerful as cobwebs across 
the mouth of a cannon, 

Surely the reason for the failure of all these things was that they 
did not go to the root of the question. If we want to prevent war, we 
must set up somewhere something to do in the future what war has 
done in the past, And war in the past has been the great decider 
between the nations, deciding brutally, badly, often creating as many 
problems as it solved, but still for the moment making the great deci- 
sion and enforcing it, It was war, for example, that decided that the 
British flag should fly over Canada and India and that the American 
flag should fly over Texas and California, and if we are to abolish war 
we must have somewhere an agency that can make decisions as big as 
those. I don’t pretend to say that the League of Nations has yet suc- 
cessfully solved that great problem. But at least in the last 10 years we 
have learned more about the method of solution than at any other 
period of the world’s history. 

In the first place the covenant itself, by the obligations it imposes 
upon the States who signed it, has put"tremendous barriers in the way 
of war, barriers of publicity, and delay, and it has created new means 
for the settlement of the great decisions. It bas, for example, brought 
into existence the Permanent Court of International Justice, which is 
now recognized by the peoples of the whole world, with the exception 
of a small minority, as a body in which they can place full trust and 
confidence for the settlement of legal disputes between the nations, At 
the last assembly the Prime Minister of Britain announced that Britain 
and all the dominions were prepared to accept the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the court for all legal disputes. Their example was followed by 
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many other States, so that now all the great powers of Europe and more 
than half the membership of the League of Nations have agreed to 
accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the court for all legal disputes 
between them. 

The covenant does not pretend to make the final settlements. It is, 
however, always concerned with the peace of the world. By article 11, 
Wilson's favorite article, every State which has signed the covenant has 
the friendly right of interfering between any other two members that 
are disputants, a right which does not exist by international law apart 
from the covenant of the League of Nations, so that the council has the 
supreme duty of continually watching over the peace of the world. It 
bas not, however, tried to arrogate to itself the right to decide unless 
the disputants wish it to, and in the last 10 years more and more the 
tendency has been for the council to watch over the peace of world, 
while the decisions are made by other bodies. There are, for example, 
large numbers of treaties that have been signed between nations which 
provide for the settlement of disputes of all kinds, and the League of 
Nations has itself drawn up a general act for the settlement of such 
disputes, which is now under the consideration of the great powers of 
Europe. There have been other treaties on this side of the world for 
the American powers. 

We may say, therefore, that on the question of decisions tremendous 
progress has been made, but how about enforcing these decisions? Here 
I touch upon the most controversial question of international politics, 
There are some people who say that the idea of force must be entirely 
removed from any plan for international peace. There are others who 
think that any such plan is useless unless there are great armies and 
navies to enforce the peace of the world. 

Woodrow Wilson agreed with those who placed moral force first. 
It is the foundation upon which human society must rest. He said on 
December 4, 1918, at the Sorbonne, “My conception of the League of 
Nations is just this, that it shall operate as the organized moral force 
of men throughout the world.” We have all rejoiced in the Kellogg 
pact. It has shown how great that moral force is, and no one would 
have rejoiced in it more than Woodrow Wilson. He would have re- 
joiced also in the manner in which it was made, at the care which 
was taken that it should conflict in no way with the promises which 
states have taken under the covenant of the League of Nations itself. 
But is it enough? The armies and navies and the air fleets which exist 
give the answer. If the moral force of the world is to prevail, it must 
have a means by which it can be organized, as Woodrow Wilson said. 
Once it is organized, then the amount of armed force which it will be 
necessary to place at its disposal will be such that no armed force 
can challenge the moral force. It is surely in some such way that the 
great problem of organized world peace will be solved, and the way to it 
was clearly pointed by Woodrow Wilson, although it was impossible 
for him to work out all the machinery necessary in the short time in 
which the covenant of the League of Nations was made. 

Ultimately, of course, the success of any such plan depends on the 
fact that the organization should be a world one. Woodrow Wilson 
could never think except in terms of a world organization. It was 
difficult for him to think of the continents as separated when 2,000,000 
American soldiers stood on European soil together with hundreds of 
thousands of others from Asia, Africa, and Australasia. “America,” 
he said, “is not interested in the peace of Europe but in the peace of 
the world.” How far has the League of Nations carried out that idea? 

It is sometimes talked about as though it was purely an European 
agency. Well, you have only to look on the map on the wali [pointing 
to a map of the world on which all the states, members of the League 
of Nations, were represented] to see how world-wide it is—every state 
of Europe up to the Russian frontier, four-fifths of Asia, most of South 
and Central America, and all Australasia, and one state of the North 
American Continent! Yet it must be admitted that the league has 
not functioned in other parts of the world so easily as it has func- 
tioned in Europe. 

The absence of Russia and the United States has made it less world- 
wide than Woodrow Wilson meant it to be, and has therefore com- 
plicated many ef its problems. Yet we may rejoice that more and 
more the United States has found it possible to cooperate with the 
league in some of the greatest problems that affect humanity, and 
at Geneva itself, as Europe grows more and more pacified, attention 
is now being directed out in the world. At the last assembly, for 
example, a great portion of the speech of the British Prime Minister 
was devoted to extra-European problems; and no speech aroused greater 
attention than that of the Chinese representative who brought before 
the assembly the question of article 19 in connection with China’s 
“unequal treaties.” 

Are not those of us right who assure the world that in her own time 
and in her own way the United States will find a solution for all the 
problems that now divide us? Woodrow Wilson himself was at any 
rate confident in his dying days that America would do so. We may 
believe it because the principles which he gave to the world were above 
all American. One of Woodrow Wilson’s greatest speeches was made 
before the World War took place, in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
on July 4, 1914, when he analyzed the Declaration of Independence and 
showed that it was above all a practical document for putting into 
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force by human bodies great principles; and then, perhaps with that 
intuitive foreboding that great men sometimes have, he went on to 
speak as follows: “ My dream is that as the years go on and the world 
knows more and more about America it will also drink at those foun- 
tains of youth and renewal; that it also will turn to America for 
those mora! inspirations which lie at the basis of all freedom. * * * 
I do not know that there will ever be a declaration of independence 
and of grievances for mankind, but I believe that if any such docu- 
ment is ever drawn, it will be drawn in the spirit of the American 
Declaration of Independence and that America has lifted high the 
light which will shine unto all generations and guide the feet of man- 
kind to the goal of justice and liberty and peace.” 

Woodrow Wilson was able to found the League of Nations not only 
because he was a great man and a good man, but because he was a 
great American, 


“ WHAT SUBSTITUTE FOR PROHIBITION?” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by former Senator William 
Cabell Bruce entitled “ What Substitute for Prohibition?” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


Wat SvuBSTITUTD FOR PROHIBITION? 
By William Cabell Bruce, former United States Senator from Maryland 


The time has come in the progress of the antiprohibition movement 
in this country when it is of vital importance to the success of that 
movement that it should set before it a single, specific plan of remedial 
procedure. Its ability to do this has unquestionably been most effectively 
facilitated by the temperance plans and comments elicited by the Hearst 
temperance contest. Not only do most of the papers and letters con- 
tributed to that contest reflect in a highly interesting and instructive 
manner the varied reactions of public sentiment in the United States to 
the practical workings of prohibition but many of them collectively con- 
stitute an invaluable basis of comparison for the consideration of the 
relative merits of the leading suggestions made by thoughtful individuals 
for bringing the scandals and abuses of prohibition to an end. Roughly 
speaking, these suggestions may be reduced to three classes—those which 
contemplate the entire repeal of the eighteenth amendment; those which 
contemplate merely the repeal or modification of the national prohibition 
law ; and those which contemplate the amendment in one form or another 
of the eighteenth amendment. 

The idea that the aim of the present agitation against prohibition 
should be the repeal in its entirety of the eighteenth amendment is an 
ill-advised one, Inflexibly hostile to prohibition as one might be, he 
might well withhold assent from such an idea except as a last resort, or, 
in other words, only because he believed that the use of drink licensed 
by law, however, ineffectually regulated, can never be as productive of 
social demoralization, general lawlessness, political corruption, and blood- 
shed as the use of drink unconditionally banned by law. There is more 
moral ruin in a spoonful of outlawed than in a glass of licensed liquor. 
Since the adoption of the eighteenth amendment the regulation of in- 
toxicating beverages has in not a few highly civilized communities out- 
side the United States been subjected to wise and salutary innovations 
which have produced a wealth of enlightening experience from which 
our own land might well profit. Indeed, since that time in few fields 
of social reform has a more marked advance been made than in the field 
of drink reform, always excepting the United States and Finland, prac- 
tically the only two countries in the world where prohibition still 
prevails, and they, because of the tragic step that each took in an hour 
of honest but overwrought enthusiasm, are unable just now to share in 
the beneficent results of this advance. Only less firmly opposed than the 
prohibitionist himself, therefore, should any honest and judicious foe of 
prohibition be to taking any risk that might attend the return of the 
United States to preprohibition conditions. If there has been any moral 
gain of any kind for temperance in prohibition, however small, let us 
by all means hold fast to it, even when making a revolutionary change 
in absolute prohibition itself, ° 

Even if these views were not correct in point of principle, yet merely 
as a matter of tactical expediency, such an arduous, short-sighted 
program as that of attempting to repeal the eighteenth amendment in 
its entirety, so long as there was any other sound alternative program, 
ean not be too earnestly deprecated. Whatever may be the merits as 
an original or abstract proposition of the contention that drink should 
be a matter of State rather than of national regulation, the fact is 
that through the operation of an irresistible train of events the Federal 
Government has actually assumed complete control of the liquor traffic, 
as it might well have done in the beginning had the framers of the 
Federal Constitution, taking the view that nothing is more national 
than the desire to drink or more universal than the morbid sequels 
which flow from it, conferred upon Congress the power to establish 
throughout the United States a uniform system of liquor control as well 
as a uniform rule of naturalization and uniform Jaws on the subject of 
bankruptcies, In going ahead in any circumstances there is nothing 
like working forward so far as it is possible to do so from a present 
foothold, for rarely, as has often been observed, do revolutions revolve 
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backward, Nor should we forget that after all it is no great stride 
from the general surveillance that the Internal Revenue Department of 
the Federal Government maintained over intoxicating liquors for excise 
purposes before the adoption of the eighteenth amendment to the similar 
surveillance that it might be empowered by a modification of the 
eighteenth amendment to keep up, in relation to consumption, over the 
manufacture, sale, transportation, importation, and exportation of such 
liquors, 
DANGERS OF REPEAL 


Be this as it may, to the average citizen who reaches his conclusions 
not so much by closely reasoned methods as by hasty processes of chop 
logic, the bare repeal of the eighteenth amendment simply suggests 
the return in many States to the old saloon and to all the discredit that 
attached to it in both a private and a public sense and the renewal in a 
still larger number of States, considered as a whole, of a crazy-quilt 
patchwork of regulatory legislation made up of many different patterns, 
and all the interstate distrust, friction, and collision that such a con- 
fused situation would certainly revive, 

Equally objectionable is the idea that the scope of the present anti- 
prohibition movement should be limited to the repeal or modification of 
the national prohibition law. ‘To be sure, Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, the 
former Assistant Secretary of the ‘Treasury, justly thought that a 
change in the Volstead Act, which would allow the use of a beer strong 
enough to impart a real, albeit moderate, stimulus to the nervous system 
of a normal human being, though not strong enough to violate the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth amendment, would sensibly diminish the diffi- 
culties of prohibition enforcement; but further than this it is hard to 
see any profit to be derived from the modification of the national pro- 
hibition law, or any advantage to be acquired from the total repeal of 
that law, except, of course, that some of the States might then similarly 
decide to allow the use of a beer of the same nature. That neither the 
modification nor the repeal of the national prohibition law could law- 
fully result in the sanction by either Federal or State authority contrary 
to the inhibitions of the eighteenth amendment of the manufacture, sale, 
transportation, importation, or exportation of distilled liquors of any 
sort, with their very high percentages of alcoholic content, is manifest. 
Almost equally manifest is it that the same thing might be predicted of 
so-called light wines, for there is nothing that can without an abuse of 
language be called wine that does not contain at least 7 per cent of 
alcohol. 

DISHONEST PROPOSALS 

The trouble about almost all the proposals that look to the repeal or 
modification of the Volstead Act, to be perfectly frank, is that they are 
devised, not so much with any purpose of honestly keeping within the 
limitations of the eighteenth amendment as of baffling or circumventing 
it. In other words, it can be truthfully said of almost all these pro- 
posals that they are suggestive of mere chicanery or sharp practice, and 
are altogether unworthy of the spirit in which an alteration in the 
organic law of the land should be approached. With a few exceptions, 
they assume that either Congress or the State legislatures might be 
forced or invelgled into nullifying the eighteenth amendment by silence 
or astute phrasing. 

All ignore the fact that if Congress were to repeal the national pro- 
hibition law entirely, every State would, as a matter of self-protection 
against drink abuses, have to revise its former system of drink regula- 
tions, so far as inconsistent with the eighteenth amendment, and if it 
desired such relief as it could lawfully obtain from the restraints of the 
eighteenth amendment, would have to adjust the revision nicely to the 
fact that wine, heavy or light, it probably could not legalize at all, and 
to the further fact that it could not even legalize beer that had an 
alcoholic content in excess, say, of 2.75 per cent, 

One of the few plans that holds out an escape from the tyranny of 
the eighteenth amendment, through the modification of the national 
prohibition law, and yet does not merit the harsh strictures which we 
have passed upon the great mass of the reformatory plans based upon 
the repeal or modification of that law, is the plan contained in the paper 
written by Franklin Chase Hoyt, the accomplished presiding justice of 
the children’s court of New York City, which, in competition with many 
thousands of such papers, won the first prize of $25,000 in the Hearst 
temperance contest; and yet this plan, too, would seem to be gravely 
vulnerable. Justice Hoyt claims that “the eighteenth amendment can 
not be replaced for many years to come,” that “the proposal to permit 
the States at their option to dispense liquor will never prove acceptable,” 
and that if the Volstead Act “is to be changed, such change must be 
based squarely and honestly upon sensible definitions and not upon un- 
satisfactory tinkerings with algoholic percentages.” Then after calling 
attention to the fact that what the eighteenth amendment in express 
terms prohibits “is not alcoholic beverages” but “ intoxicating liquors,” 
he says: “Let Congress repeal the Volstead Act and substitute a law 
defining the words ‘intoxicating liquors’ as all alcoholic products of 
distillation." Let it ban the manufacture, sale, and transportation of 
such products throughout the country except for commercial and medici- 
nal purposes, but at the same time let it permit each State to regulate 
and control the manufacture and sale of all malt, brewed, and fermented 
beverages within its own borders.” Justice Hoyt further says: “It is 


scarcely believable, if Congress should pass a law defining its interpre- 
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tation of the constitutional amendment as suggested, the Supreme Court 
would take it upon itself to nullify the will of the representatives of 
the people. It must be remembered that the ablest court decisions 
generally recognize and respect the necessity of interpreting the law in 
accordance with changing social ideas and conditions.” 

It is to be feared that Justice Hoyt, despite his rare caliber as a prize- 
winner, is just a little of a jeune homme ingénu in politics, unless he is 
affecting more confidence in this instance than he really feels. Anyhow, 
he thinks, though the thought would seem somewhat inconsistent with 
what he has just said about the difficulty of “replacing” the eighteenth 
amendment, that even if the Supreme Court were to “take it upon 
itself” to do such a bold thing as to “nullify the will” of Congress, 
drys, wets, wet-drys, and all—that is to say, to strike down an uncon- 
stitutional statute enacted by Congress—the insertion of the word 
“ distilled ” before the words “intoxicating liquors” in the eighteenth 
amendment by another constitutional amendment “would settle the 
whole question.” Apparently one of the reasons why the justice belleves 
that the Supreme Court would be slow to impose upon Congress and the 
States this comparatively easy task is found in the fact “that distil- 
lation is the act of man and has been responsible for practically all the 
evils which * liquor’ has inflicted upon the human race, while fermenta- 
tion is the act of nature, and that to many [though hardly to Bishop 
Cannon and other political parsons, it might be interpolated] must mean 
in the most reverential sense the act of God.” Finally, the justice is so 
sanguine as to be satisfied that if bis plan were adopted the reign of 
law would be completely reestablished in the prohibition fleld and “ traffic 
in distilled liquor would eventually come to be regarded as shameful as 
that in drugs and narcotics.” 

TINKERINGS AND DEFINITIONS 


We disagree with Justice Hoyt in every or almost every particular. 
The outlook for the replacement“ of the eighteenth amendment is 
nothing like so gloomy as he would make us believe it to be, except in 
the event of the refusal of the Supreme Court to exhibit the extraordi- 
nary measure of deference for Congress that he anticipates in connection 
with his own plan. What popular agitation has done, popular agitation 
can undo. An opening, big enough to let the prohibition cat in, is big 
enough to let him out. In our opinion, too, “ tinkerings with alcoholic 
percentages,” however “ unsatisfactory,” and not “sensible definitions“ 
are the only agencies that could ever be made to squeeze anything worth 
mentioning out of the Volstead Act for the benefit of the antiprohibition 
cause. Nor, when it is remembered that spirits are being sold from Goy- 
ernment storehouses in Canada, a country not unlike our own, is it easy 
to understand why “ the proposal to permit the States at their option to 
dispense liquor" could “never prove acceptable" in the United States. 

We do not believe that a change in the Volstead Act, defining the 
words “intoxicating liquors" in the eighteenth amendment as equiva- 
lent to “all alcoholic products of distillation,” would escape the search- 
ing spear of the Supreme Court Ithuriel, In entertaining the contrary 
opinion, Justice Hoyt is doubtless influenced by the decisions of that 
court in the cases of Hollender v. Magone, 149 U. S., 586, and Sarlls v. 
United States, 152 U. S. 570. In the case first mentioned the court 
held that the use of the word “liquors” in a proviso in the tariff act 
of 1833, which declared that there should be no rebate of duty, “ for 
breakage, leakage, or damage of wines, liquors, cordials, or distilled 
spirits,” was not broad enough to cover beer. While the court did say 
that the term “liquors” is frequently, if not generally, used to define 
spirits or distilled beverages in contradistinction to those that are fer- 
mented, the gravamen of its decision was that the context was such as 
to indicate that the term was used in the proviso in a special rather 
than a genera! sense, and was intended to include only spirituous and 
distilled liquors. In the case secondly mentioned all that the court de- 
cided was that lager beer was not “spirituous liquors” or “wine” 
within the meaning of those terms as used in section 2139 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. It is hard to see how any judge 
or, for that matter, layman, unless tipsy from the use of spirituous liq- 
nors or wine himself, could have reached any other conclusion, But 
there is nothing whatever in the context of the eighteenth amendment 
to indicate that the words “ intoxicating liquors” in that amendment 
were intended to be used in a special sense as importing spirituous and 
distilled liquors only, and there is everything in the “ historie genesis,” 
to use a judicial phrase, of the eighteenth amendment, to indicate that 
the words “ intoxicating liquors” were used in it in a general sense to 
interdict any kind of intoxicating beverage, distilled, brewed, or fer- 
mented, 

Discussion in every form before the adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the history of the times clearly demonstrate that the object 
of the prohibition amendment in its last stages was to write into the 
Federal Constitution nothing less than a sweeping denunciation of every 
sort of strong drink, ardent or temperate, that makes a man drunk. 

PROPOSED BAN ON SPIRITS 


Difficult, therefore, indeed, is it to agree with Justice Hoyt in think- 
ing that it is improbable that the Supreme Court would strike down 
his definition of “ intoxicating liquors” if it were introduced into the 
national prohibition law and the attempt were made to enforce it by 
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provisions which not only freshly carried into effect the power of the 
Federal Government to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and so forth, of 
spirituous and distilled liquors but sought to leave to the States the 
power to regulate the liquor traffic, so far as brewed and fermented 
liquors are concerned, free from all the limitations of the eighteenth 
amendment. Nor is it likely that even if the definition of Justice Hoyt 
could be reduced to lawful practice prohibition would then fade off the 
political screen and distilled liquor sink into the shameful status of 
drugs and narcotics, The substitution of the use of wine and malt 
liquors for spirituous liquors, so far as practicable, is, of course, an 
ideal that any civilized community might well set before itself, and 
no system of liquor control is wisely conceived that does not prescribe 
far sterner safeguards for the use of spirituous liquors than for the 
use of wine and malt liquors. But there are no substantial grounds 
for thinking that the human appetite for spirituous liquors could ever 
be totally displaced by the use of wine and malt liquors and, of course, 
if this is true, the bootlegger, even if the plan of Justice Hoyt were 
validly consummated, would still have a flourishing vocation. 

The true plan for redressing the evils and abuses of prohibition is 
to amend the eighteenth amendment in one or the other of the leading 
ways which have been proposed by different individuals, 

There is, to begin with, the plan founded on the Quebec plan. of 
liquor control, compounded partly of government supervision and partly 
of local option, which is contained in the proposed amendment to the 
eighteenth amendment introduced into the United States Senate at the 
last session of Congress. 

Then there is the plan suggested by Dr. F. W. Buck, the executive 
secretary of the Federal Dispensary Tax Reduction League, which pro- 
vides that the eighteenth amendment shall be so amended as to read 
as follows: “Congress shall provide by appropriate legislation for 
the manufacture and transportation of intoxicating beverages, and for the 
sale thereof, in packages, under a system of governmental permits and 
restrictions, and provide penalties for the violation of such laws, 
permits, and regulations: Provided, however, that no such permits 
shall be issued therefor in any State or Territory whose laws prohibit 
the manufacture, transportation, or sale of intoxicating beverages; nor 
in any political subdivision of the United States of America (outside 
of the District of Columbia) until requested by an act of the legisla- 
ture, or referendum, of such political subdivision.” 

Again, there is the plan suggested by Courtlandt Nicoll, the dis- 
tinguished member of the New York bar, which provides that the 
eighteenth amendment shall be so amended as to read as follows: 
“Except as authorized by Congress, the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors within, importation thereof into, or the 
exportation thereof from the United States and all Territories subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, for beverage purposes, is hereby prohibited.” 

And again, there is the plan of Mr. Pierre S. du Pont, one of the 
strongest wheel horses in the antiprohibition movement, which suggests 
that the eighteenth amendment shall be so amended as to provide that 
it shall remain operative throughout the United States and all Terri- 
tories subject to the jurisdiction thereof until one or more States shall 
have established a system of state-wide control, whereupon it shall 
become inoperative in such State, or States; and, further, that when 
three-fourths of the States shall have established such systems of con- 
trol it shall become inoperative everywhere. 

ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


Each of these plans has its special merits from one point of view or 
another. The plan founded on the Quebec system of liquor control 
enjoys the advantage of having been successfully tested by actual ad- 
ministrative experience, and has the merit of bringing national prohi- 
bition to an end simultaneously with the adoption of the plan, 
though with a saving clause providing for local option. The Buck 
plan resembles the Quebee plan, and yet, with its broad provisions 
relating to local option, is so flexible as to be free from the reproach 
of being a mere servile imitation of a foreign model. The Nicoll 
plan is even more flexible in that, while it continues national pro- 
hibition, as it now exists, it subjects it to the power of Congress to 
deal with it as Congress chooses. The Du Pont plan also continues 
prohibition in the same manner, but subject to the right, not of Con- 
gress, but of one or more of the States, to displace it at any time with 
a system of state-wide contro! within its or their limits, and subject 
to the condition that it shall come wholly to an end so soon as three- 
fourths of the States shall have carried this process of displacement 
into effect. The feature of the Du Pont plan that recommends it to 
many minds, is, of course, the fact that its tendency is in the end, 
though gradually, to restore jurisdiction over the liquor traffic to the 
States exclusively. The unrestricted simplicity of the Nicoll plan is a 
strong point in its favor, but, on the other hand, the facilities that it 
might afford for permanently keeping up the agitation of the prohibi- 
tion question in Congress is a point not to be overlooked. 

With some slight rephrasings of secondary significance, we believe 
that the Buck plan is the most eligible of all these plans. It is simple 
and elastic in structure. It contemplates the amendment only of the 


eighteenth amendment, and keeps clear of anti-Volstead Act deceit and 
illusion. It retains national control of the liquor traffic, but subject 
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to local initiative both as respects prohibition and license. Of all the 
plans it can at least be said that they avoid the tactical disadvantages 
of such an uncompromising undertaking as the entire repeal with a 
single breath of the eighteenth amendment, and the risks of moral re- 
treat and scattered control which might attend its success. Unlike 
mere tinkerings with the Volstead Act, each one of the plans men- 
tioned, if put into effect, might secure a real solid measure of relief 
from the detestable scandals and abuses of unconditional prohibition. 
They all take the prohibition problems by the smooth handle, and they 
all moye toward its solution along the lines of least resistance. With 
the exception of the Nicol. plan, they all reserve to every State in the 
Union the right to have in one way or another absolute prohibition 
within its own borders, if it so wills, and the plan first mentioned con- 
fers upon local communities, even more restricted than States, the same 
right. 
COMMENTS ON POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I send to the desk three edi- 
torials dealing with matters before Congress and of general in- 
terest, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York World, January 4, 1930] 
Tun YIELDING Moop 


In no unfriendly or partisan spirit it may be pointed out that the 
Hoover administration is exhibiting certain symptoms of a dangerous 
weakness, In those matters which lie wholly within the fleld of execu- 
tive decision Mr. Hoover has been bold, resolute, and imaginative; but 
in those matters which Involve Congress and call for leadership he 
manifests an increasing disposition to fumble the issue and to run to 
cover. We refer specifically to the following matters: 

1. The recent appointments of Federal judges in Kansas and in 
Pennsylvania are a flagrant departure from the standard proclaimed 
by Mr. Hoover at the beginning of his administration. It is no secret 
that both appointments were made over the protest of his own Attorney 
General and that they constituted a surrender to senatorial pressure. 

2, In respect to the tariff Mr, Hoover has declined to make his own 
position clear, with the result that his party, which a year ago polled 
the largest majority in American history, has lost control of Congress. 

3. In respect to prohibition Mr. Hoover has allowed the drys to 
force him into a position where he is violating what the wet Repub- 
licaus believed to be the promise of a searching and impartial in- 
vestigation. 

4. In foreign policy the fear aroused by the irreconcilables in the 
Senate has led him to a refusal to allow Americans to cooperate with 
dignity and responsibility in the international bank. The same fear 
Is leading him to weaken the Kellogg pact, on which he had intended 
to base his foreign policy, 

We do not wish to minimize the difficulty whieh a President has in 
leading Congress against its will. Nevertheless, that is what Presi- 
dents of the first rank invariably do. The country rarely fails to 
support them. The others give up the attempt to lead, yield this, that, 
and the other thing, and by the very fact of yielding, by the very 
confession of their own fear, stimulate Congress to greater and greater 
demonstrations of its power over the Executive, 

Mr. Hoover will find that if he continues in the yielding mood there 
is no limit to what he will be asked and forced to yield. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, January 6, 1930) 
OMENS OF FIRES AHEAD 


Those who believe in signs attach great significance to the fact that 
both the White House and Capitol have recently caught on fire after 
over a century of being free from flames any hotter than those en- 
gendered in debate. They think the fires are an omen, and that before 
many months both the President and Congress will be worked into 
such a state of friction that fires will be breaking out everywhere. 

If this happens, it will be because President Hoover, while admitted 
by all his admirers to be a great engineer, is not a great fireman. 
It is up to him primarily to determine whether Congress catches on 
fire, and to succeed in controlling matters he will have to do much 
more than he did at the White House, where he Is reported to haye 
stood by and smoked. 

When Congress reconyenes it will immediately be concerned with two 
hot propositions, One is the tariff, which, so far as the Senate is 
concerned, was born in the sweltering heat of last summer and has 
picked up heat ever since. The other is prohibition, which it seems 
almost as a result of spontaneous combustion caught on fire during 
the holidays. 

So far as the tariff is concerned, all factions in the Senate claim to 
be agreed that it must have the right of way until some kind of a bill 
is finished. That of itself is a worthy resolve—there is every reason 
for getting the tariff bill out of the way—but the Senate certainly 
_ought to be advised about what kind of a bill the President, who has the 
last say, wants. As has been pointed out repeatedly, the Senate coali- 
tion is passing an altogether different bill from that which the President 
smilingly saw through the House. 
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The bill being framed by Democrats and Republican insurgents of 
the upper branch comes far closer to meeting the requirements laid 
down by Mr. Hoover in his special tariff message than that passed by 
the House, but an outstanding fact is that he did absolutely nothing 
to stop the House program. Therefore the question arises whether the 
Senate coalition is merely working to have a bill killed in conference or 
doing what the President wants, In that uncertainty there is the 
possibility of all kinds of fire, which the Chief Executive, if he really 
believes in fire prevention, might eliminate by making his tariff position 
clear, 

While the tariff is presumably going to have the right of way in the 
Senate, there is every reason to believe that the debate will be con- 
tinually punctured by rowing over prohibition. At the center of the row 
will probably lie the expected preliminary report of the President's 
Law Enforcement Commission and the naming of a joint congressional 
committee to deal with enforcement. 

The making of a preliminary report by the Law Enforcement Com- 
mission seems to have been inspired primarily by an effort to quiet 
the howling drys. If this is the case, it Is a shocking proceeding. 
To take a lot of notably self-respecting citizens, ask them to make a 
thorough study of all laws and the means of their enforcement, and then 
require them to give a half-baked report forces upon them a grave 
intellectual dishonesty, No helpful handling of a great and enor- 
mously complicated problem can come from it. 

If the Commission on Law Enforcement is worthy of the distin- 
guished names attached to it, it ought to be given its own good time 
to make an honest study, and it ought to be allowed to report its 
convictions on the fundamental issues involved. And if Mr. Hoover 
has real talent as an extinguisher of congressional fires, he should 
recognize that fact, junk any preliminary reports as a mistake bred of 
timorousness, and tell his commission to go ahead and do a thoroughly 
honest job. 

Whether or not Mr. Hooyer will do either of these things remains 
to be seen. The present indications are that he will not, but will keep 
on smoking while the Senate struggles along toward an unknown tariff 
goal, and the drys continue to make en intellectual monstrosity out 
of what was heralded as a sincere attempt to get toward the bottom of 
the prohibition question. If he does, however, those who believe that 
the fires in Washington during the holidays were omens have some 
chance of being right. 


[From the Washington Herald, January 7, 1930} 
CAL CooLingr WILL Comm Back UNLESS Democrats FIND A LEADER 


When Hoover was elected the people thought that he knew every- 
thing. Š 

Apparently he does not know everything, and sometimes it seems as if 
he does not know anything. 

Whenever a situation arises where action is required from the Presi- 
dent, the President appoints a commission to secure information and to 
investigate indefinitely, and postpone action indefinitely. 

As the Denyer Post truly says: 

“What good are these commissions anyhow?” 

We know that cheap politicians use them to dodge situations and 
avoid issues. 

But Mr. Hoover is not a cheap politician; in fact, there are many 
who say he is not a politician at all, 

However, there is no harm and perhaps much Democratic good in 
being enough of a politician to know what the people want done and 
to do it. 

The kind of politicians that are ridiculed and resented are the kind 
that know what the people want and do not do it. 

Mr. Hoover apparently is not either of these two kinds of politicians, 
and this may be said not in praise, but in apology. 

He apparently has made something of a failure of his administra- 
tion to date, not merely because he does not do what the people want 
but because he evidently does not know what they want. 

He scems to believe, with Senator Harris, of Georgia, that he was 
elected on the issues of prohibition and religion, and so is allowing 
himself to be led not by the public but by the fanatics. 

It is a little too soon to forecast what the result will be, but the first 
result will probably be a progressive Democratic House of Representa- 
tives; the second result a Republican Senate, but one opposed to many 
of the President's policies, particularly his foreign policies; and the 
third result the election of a progressive Democratic President in 1932. 

These results would be certain if the Democrats had any competent 
leadership. 

But what can be expected of a Democratic Party which abandons 
the example and injunctions of its founders and all the great and suc- 
cessful leaders who established it, to go ghost dancing after the wraith 
of the unsound and unsuccessful leader who wrecked it? 

So the leaderless Democrats may not be able to take advantage of 
their opportunity, and this means that Calvin Coolidge will come back. 


CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, on yesterday afternoon 
I discussed the problem of the Philippine Islands. I have here 
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an editorial from the New Republic dealing with the subject, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The editorial is as follows: 


[From the New Republic, November 6, 1929] 
THE OPEN DOOR IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Secretary Stimson has again interceded with the Senate in regard to 
the Philippines. This time his intercession has been directed against 
the Vandenberg resolution to extend the American coastwise shipping 
laws to the Philippine Islands. Legislation already authorizes the 
President thus to exclude foreign shipping from American-Philippine 
trade. But no President has exercised his power in this vespect, simply 
because of the damage it would do to Philippine commerce and interna- 
tional relations, Regardless of these considerations, the beet-sugar 
cohorts, haying failed in their efforts to impose a tariff upon Philip- 
pine sugar, hope to secure their ends by an increase in shipping costs 
which the exclusion of foreign vessels from the Philippine trade would 
involve. Secretary Stimson attacks such a proposal, not only on the 
ground that it would retard commerce, but also on the ground that it 
would be interpreted as a repudiation of our policy of the open door. 

While we sympathize with Mr. Stimson’s position in regard to this 
shipping proposal, the difficulty is that it does not go far enough. 
Several months ago he pleaded with the Senate to continue the present 
free-trade régime with the Philippines. But as the New Republic has 
already pointed out this free-trade régime, which discriminates against 
the trade of every country except the United States, is in itself a flagrant 
violation of the open door. How can Mr. Stimson logically criticize the 
proposal to extend our coastwise shipping laws to the Philippines at the 
same time that he defends the maintenance of the present tariff régime? 
An American citizen has exactly the same right to trade in the mandate 
of Palestine or the mandate of Tanganyika as a British citizen, 
despite the fact that the administration of both these areas is in the 
hands of the British Government. A British citizen, however, must 
pay a high duty in trading with the Philippines, although an American 
citizen’s goods may enter free. As long as the United States follows 
the policy of the closed door in the Philippines, these islands will not 
be able to trade freely with China and Japan. Denied an equal access 
to Philippine markets, Japanese and Chinese business men will resent 
the political control maintained by the United States. If all the 
colonial powers throughout the world should adopt the tariff policy 
which this country now follows in the Philippines—if, for example, 
British traders could enter British colonies free, while all other traders 
had to pay heavy duties—colonies would once again become an impor- 
tant cause of war, It is mere hypocrisy for the United States to talk 
of advancing peace when we follow economie policies that deliberately 
create international ill will. 

There is an even stronger reason why the New Republic is opposed 
to the American tariff in the Philippines—and that is because it works 
injury upon the Filipinos. There is something artificial in the fact 
that a country 7,000 miles removed from the Philippines now dominates 
their trade. The tariff policy of the United States in diverting trade 
from its natural channels has tended to obstruct economic development 
in the islands; and what is of more importance, it has tended to make 
the Philippines an economic dependency of the United States. The 
longer this policy persists the greater the dependency becomes, and the 
more difficult it will be for the Philippines, once they gain their inde- 
pendence, to organize their economic life so that they can maintain 
their political autonomy. Mr. Stimson can not be in favor of the open 
door and yet be in favor of the existing tariff. Is his defense of this 
régime due to a belief that he is really defending the interests of the 
Philippine people, or is it due to a conviction, perhaps unconscious, 
that these islands should always remain a part of the United States? 

Of course, it would be harmful and unjust for the United States 
to impose a tariff upon Philippine imports and yet insist upon the 
free admission of American products into the Philippines. The solu- 
tion lies in granting the Philippine government tariff autonomy—the 
right to a tariff policy which will increase Philippine trade in the best 
markets, and not in the markets of the United States alone. It is 
only through the exercise of this power that the Philippines will be 
able to build up an economic system which will make political inde- 
pendence possible. If Mr. Stimson believes in the open door, if he is 
really concerned with the welfare of the Philippine people, if he is 
interested in removing the economic causes of war, let him go before 
the Senate and advocate a policy of tariff autonomy. We hope that 
there are some Senators and Representatives still left in Washington 
“who remember the solemn pledges made by the United States to the 
Philippine people in the Jones Act and elsewhere. The first step in 
the fulfillment of our pledge is to assist them in laying an economic 
foundation for it. 


SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has received the fol- 
lowing telegram from the Governor of Kentucky, which the 
clerk will read. 
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The Chief Clerk read the telegram, as follows: 


FraNkFort, KY., January 9, 1930—5.35 p. m. 
The SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I have this day appointed JOHN MARSHALL ROBSION, of Barboursville, 
Knox County, Ky., as Senator in the Congress of the United States to 
fill the vacancy caused by thè resignation of Senator Frederic M. 
Sackett, and have to-day- caused to be entered on the journal of office 
of the governor the following executive order: 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 

Whereas the resignation of Hon. Frederic M. Sackett causes a va- 
cancy to exist in the office of United States Senator from the State of 
Kentucky for the term ending with March 3, 1931, I, Flem D. Sampson, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, by authority of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the act of the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, approved March 17, 1914, hereby desig- 
nate and appoint Hon. JoHN MARSHALL ROBSION, of the county of 
Knox, this State, to the office of Senator in the Congress of the United 
States, vice Hon. Frederic M. Sackett, resigned, to serve until the people 
of this State fill the vacancy by election as provided by law. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the State of Kentucky to be affixed. 

Done at Frankfort, the capital, this 9th day of January, A. D. 1930, 
the one hundred and thirty-eighth year of the Commonwealth, 

FLEM D. Sampson, Governor, 

By the governor: 

[SBAL.] ELLA Lewis, Secretary of State. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is the telegram just read from 
the desk designed to take the place of the ordinary certificate 
of the governor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not so intended, but the 
President of the Senate received it, it is addressed to the Senate, 
and the Chair thought it was his duty to have it read. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will lie on the table. 

Mr. BORAH subsequently said: Mr. President, this morning 
there was laid before the Senate a telegram purporting to be a 
certificate of appointment by the Governor of the State of Ken- 
tucky of a Member of this body. I made inquiry at the time 
as to whether that telegram was to be regarded as a certificate 
of appointment. Since that time I have been informed that it 
was to be so regarded. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to consent to the swearing 
in of a Senator in this Chamber upon a telegram. There is no 
reason why the certificate of appointment of a Senator should 
not be sent here. Such a certificate can easily come from Ken- 
tucky in 24 hours. While in all probability the telegram states 
the facts as they are, it seems to me that we ought not to estab- 
lish the precedent of having Senators sworn in upon a telegram, 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask leave to have in- 
serted in the Record a letter from Mr. B. G. Dahlberg on the 
subject of the sugar tariff. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue CELOTEX Co., 
En Route Chicago to Los Angeles, January 3, 1930. 
Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar SENATOR: If ever the sugar growers of continental United 
States needed help, they need it now. 

The ruinously low prices to which sugar has fallen by reason of 
almost criminal dumping from Cuba, emphasize more strongly than ever 
the need for proper tariff protection against this cheap, pauper-labor 
product. 

The sugar tariff, I presume, will shortly come up in the Senate, and 
as one who has large interests as a sugar farmer in both Louisiana and 
Florida I urge most strongly the necessity for prompt and proper tariff 
readjustment to a point where the American farmer can live. 

The recent disclosures in connection with the Cuban tariff help to 
indicate the terrific odds against which the American producer has been 
battling, to what lengths Cuba has gone, and to what underhanded 
methods she has resorted in an attempt to destroy and forever remove 
domestic sugar growing in America. 

It would seem almost as if this tariff situation had gotten down to the 


question, Is the American sugar farmer to be browbeaten and put out 
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of business by the foreign Cuban interests, or is the Government of the 
United States going to protect its citizens against the invasion by 
aliens?” 

It has been rightly said that no nation is independent in fact unless 
it produces within its own boundaries the necessary foodstuffs to feed 
its own people. We here in the United States produce practically all 
such foodstuffs, with the important exception of sugar. We here in the 
United States are capalle—that is, we have the lands, climate, the 
required labor, and machinery—of producing* a very large. amount of 
the sugar consumed by the country if the cane and beet sugar people 
were but given a reasonable chance to live. 

Let us think a little more about our own people and less about the 
foreign and anti-American propaganda so freely spread about by Cuban 
sugar interests, 

I sincerely trust that when this subject comes up in the Senate you 
will do your share to help the American farmer. 

Very truly yours, 
B. G. DAHLBERG. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendnrent will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HaArRISON] proposes, on page 121, line 12, to strike out “1.5425 
cents“ and to insert “1.24 cents.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr, BROUSSARD addressed the Senate, After having spoken 
for some time— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? y F 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Keyes Shortridge 
Ashurst George ee Simmons 
Baird Gillett McCulloch Smith 
Bingham Glass McKellar Smoot 

Black Goff McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Gould McNary Sullivan 
Blease Greene Metcalf Swanson 
Borah Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Townsend 
Brock Harris Norris Trammell 
Brookbart Harrison Nye Tydings 
Broussard Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Capper Hawes Overman Wagner 
Caraway Hayden Patterson Walcott 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Heflin Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Pittman Waterman 
Deneen Johnson Ransdell Watson 

Dill Jones Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Fess Kean Schall 

Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Louisiana will proceed. 

Mr. BROUSSARD resumed and concluded his speech, which 
is as follows: 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, since I came to the Sen- 
ate it has been said thousands of times that it is not possible to 
afford protection to agriculture. It has been claimed that tariff 
rates on agricultural products are ineffective. For many years 
past those who sympathized with the agricultural classes have 
been devising means for the relief of the farmer, because agri- 
cultural products were not affected by tariff rates, and various 
measures with that object in view have been proposed to 
Congress. 

Many of those measures have been rejected; a number of them 
have been passed by Congress, but were vetoed by the President. 
It was only after many years of debate and consideration that 
Congress finally compromised its differences with the Chief 
Executive and passed a bill which it was claimed would afford 
relief to the farmer. After such legislation was enacted, how- 
ever, the majority of the Senate, realizing that the relief pro- 
vided had not been sufficient, not very long ago adopted, for the 
second time, the debenture plan, intended to afford relief to the 
growers of agricultural products. The only excuse for the 
advocacy of that measure is that most of the agricultural 
products are not affected by tariff rates. 

Even the growers of cotton and of wheat, who raise large 
surpluses of those agricultural products, have been provided 
for in the debenture proposal and in the farm relief bill. There 


is being considered now the location of a $30,000,000 organiza- 
tion under the Federal Farm Relief Board, to be exclusively 
devoted to the benefit of the producers of cotton which is 
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grown in the South. Not a single Senator on this side repre- 
senting a cotton State failed to join in the effort to extend 
relief to the cotton farmer. The debenture plan, if finally 
adopted, will give to the cotton raiser 2 cents per pound as a 
specific bonus for every pound of cotton which shall be exported. 

The friends of the wheat growers joined in that effort, and 
there are some Senators on the other side of the Chamber who 
openly avowed on the floor that they were asking for a rate 
greatly in excess of that justified by evidence produced before 
the committee for the purpose of increasing the 50 per cent 
certificate which the farmers are to receive for exporting those 
agricultural products. 

In other words, if the producers of a certain commodity would 
be satisfied with 10 cents a bushel or 20 cents a bushel, it was 
sought to have the debenture doubled in order that when the 
producers exported 1 bushel they would still be getting 100 per 
cent of what they had expected to get originally before they 
compromised and accepted 50 per cent of the tariff rate, 

I wish, now, to make a comparison with which I am very 
familiar. One half of my State produces cotton, while the other 
half produces sugar and rice, I recall distinctly in the eighties 
and in the early nineties that cotton and sugar sold for approxi- 
mately the same price. Since my coming to the Senate it has 
never failed that when the price of cotton fell below 20 cents 
a pound, my friends on this side of the Chamber representing 
the cotton-growing States invited me to a conference with a 
view of devising means to increase the price. So every effort 
was made sometime ago to have the Government official re- 
sponsible for promulgating the cotton statistics dismissed from 
the service for making false reports as to the probable yield 
of the cotton crop. We would send for the Government officials 
and rake them over the coals for predicting the production of a 
larger crop than the cotton growers thought was justified. 

In the late eighties and early nineties sugar sold for between 
4% and 6 cents a pound, sometimes for 7 cents a pound; cotton 
sold for about the same price. There is not a cotton farmer 
here who will challenge the statement that it is much more 
expensive to produce sugar than it is to raise cotton. 

It requires a much larger investment, better implements, bet- 
ter teams and factories to complete that product. Yet we find 
the fight against sugar being led by one of our friends on this 
side of the Chamber who comes from a cotton State adjoining 
Louisiana, and at the same time, when cotton is selling for 20 
cents, voting for the debenture so as to give the cotton pro- 
ducers 2 cents additional. 

Sugar is selling for $3.70 a hundred pounds, and our entire 
crop for the year 1929 in Louisiana brought the farmers $3.70 
a ton; but we find these friends of ours here who are protest- 
ing against any increase in the tariff rate on sugar—and I do 
not doubt that they would be willing to vote for a reduction 
if that were possible—at the same time willing to boost cotton, 
selling for 20 cents, by adding 2 additional cents, so as to make 
the price 22 cents a pound, when, pound for pound, sugar costs 
possibly 50 per cent more to produce than does cotton. 

Mr. President, why all this hue and ery against sugar? Byer 
since I was old enough to read the newspapers I have been 
reading propaganda issued by the American sugar refining in- 
terests of this country, even before we made our convention with 
Cuba. They took care of themselves, and in order to take care 
of themselyes and to have a rather free hand in the handling 
of sugar they took care of the Cuban people. In every barrel 
and every package of sugar that was sold there was a printed 
statement, setting forth “the tariff on this product is 114 cents, 
and you are paying 144 cents more because of that tariff.” 

That is not true, Mr. President, as I shall later show. It is 
not the experience of this country that when the duty on sugar 
has been increased the price has been raised to the extent of the 
increase in the tariff rate. The facts are quite to the contrary. 
I have evidence, and will produce it to the Senate, to show that 
what one would expect to occur does not occur, and that in every 
instance during the last 30 or 40 years when the tariff on sugar 
has been increased there has followed a drop' in the price of the 
commodity to the consumer, 

Why is it that certain foreign sugar interests will organize 
and raise tremendous sums of money, as disclosed by the lobby 
committee now in session, and pour out that money for the 
circulation of propaganda against the one commodity that is 
now cheaper than it has ever been during the last 60 years? 
In fact, sugar has never been as cheap as it is now, because 60 
years ago it was higher than it was 10 years ago, 

Let me call attention to the fact that sugar is the only 
commodity which is served free in the restaurants and hotels of 
this country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean that 
it is served free. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, It is served free, 
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Mr. BORAH. It is put on the table and appears to be served 
free, but the guest pays for it in his bill? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is bread served free? Is not the passen- 
ger on a Pullman car or the guest at a hotel or restaurant 
charged 10 cents for bread to-day? On the other hand, one 
may go into any restaurant and fill his pockets with sugar and 
nobody in the restaurant will say anything about it. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I am with the Senator in the objec- 
tive which he is seeking to bring about, bat I had not supposed 
that anybody dining in a restaurant or hotel supposed that he 
was getting anything free. By the time the guest has paid 
his bill, he has paid for the sugar. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is not itemized. If the customer takes 
10 lumps of sugar not a word will be said to him, and if he 
does not take any at all no reduction is made in his bill. If one 
asks for it, the hotel will send it to his room free. 

Mr. BORAH. In many hotels bread is served free, for in- 
stance, but that does not make any difference in the sum total 
of the bill which is paid. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Bread was always free at the hotels until 
a few years ago. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it makes no difference whether 
a guest at a hotel uses sugar or not; it is not charged to him; 
and the hotel prices will be exactly the same irrespective of 
whether the tariff duties on sugar are 144 cents a pound or 2 
cents a pound or 2½ cents a pound or 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. BORAH. We can not determine the question of the 
tariff because of the manner in which the hotels may juggle 
their figures with reference to the amount they finally charge. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Nobody is trying to do that, 

Mr. SMOOT. Furthermore, the price of candy will be the 
same irrespective of the duty we may levy on sugar. The price 
of a pound of candy will be just the same whether we put this 
rate on sugar or whether we leave it off. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, nobody is trying to base 
the rate of duty which should be imposed on that ground, of 
course. I am merely pointing to one of the factors that is 
being used and which should be considered in fixing this tariff 
rate. 

Sugar is the most concentrated of all foods. It is to-day the 
cheapest food on the market with the exception of rice, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is cheaper than rice. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; to-day it is even cheaper than rice. 
When the housewife buys sugar it is not perishable as are bread, 
butter, and other foods. It is in a condensed form and can be 
kept in almost any place in the house. It will not deteriorate; 
it contains no water at all. When one pays 75 cents a pound 
for meat to be cooked, about 75 per cent of it is water. 

Time and attention must be expended, and gas or wood must 
be consumed, in order to cook it and prepare it. Those things 
must be done immediately, because otherwise it is lost. 

Sugar, on the other hand, is condensed. It is practically 99.8 
per cent pure food. Sugar is the best of all foods; there is no 
other single food that will compare to it; and there is no reason 
why those who are engaged in that industry should be called 
upon to join the other farmers and agriculturists of this Nation 
to increase the price of the products of those other agricultural 
people, thereby increasing the price to them when they buy it 
to consume it, and then be told that they ought not to be consid- 
ered agriculturists at all. In fact, those who are leading this 
fight have tried to remove sugar as far as possible from the ag- 
ricultural schedule. They want to make it appear that the hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers engaged in this industry are 
manufacturers. It is contended that they are not farmers; they 
are manufacturers. 

So many things have been said against sugar that it is im- 
possible to reply to all of them; but serious men, without giving 
any close study to this proposition, will make the assertion that 
if a duty of 2.40 or 2.20 cents a pound is placed on sugar, and 
the consumption is 104 pounds per capita, the 104 pounds should 
be multiplied by 2.20. That is the most absurd argument ever 
presented to a sane people. I should be ashamed to make such 
an argument. I should be challenged by the most ignorant 
audience in the United States for making such a statement. 

I make the assertion, and will establish it beyond any dispute, 
that the average consumption of sugar per capita in the United 
States, as sugar, is only 30 pounds. If the increase from 1.76 
cents and a fraction to 2.20 cents is added, the average increase 
per family in the United States will be scarcely a dollar; and 
those are facts that I am going to present to the Senate. They 
are taken from the statistics of the Government departments. 

It is impossible to trace all of the sugar that goes out of this 
country, no matter how hard anyone attempts to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Joxxs in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROUSSARD, Yes, 

Mr. SMOOT. In that connection, I want to say that that 
takes in all of the sugar used in every branch of manufacture. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am coming to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say also, in answer to the Senator 
from Idaho, that when the representative of the Hershey Choco- 
late Co. was before the committee, he pleaded with us with tears 
in his eyes not to raise the tariff on sugar, because he said if it 
should be raised the size of chocolate bars would have to be 
decreased; but when I asked him whether the size of chocolate 
bars had been increased when the decrease was made in sugar, 
he said, “Oh, no.” It makes no difference whatever, 

When the pop people came before the committee, they were 
very much concerned about what would happen to pop; and yet 
pop is the same as it was when sugar was amost twice as high 
as it is to-day. It made no difference in the size of the bottle. 
It made no difference as to the sales to the ultimate consumer, 

So when people talk about this small increase of duty affect- 
ing the selling price of the article in which sugar is used, or the 
size of the article 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wanted to cover that very subject, 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not know whether the Senator was going 
to cover it or not; but, if the Senators will only read the 
testimony, they will find that there is nothing in that claim. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, so far as that is concerned, the 
Senators have read the testimony. I was not arguing the ques- 
tion which the Senator from Utah is arguing. I was arguing 
against the proposition that simply be ause sugar is free on the 
hotel table, or is not mentioned on the bill of fare, therefore, 
we do not pay for it. Of course, we pay for it, just the same 
2 pay for bread, although the bread may be free upon the 
able. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; I beg to disagree with the Senator. 
If you get a portion of bread and want more bread, you have 
to pay for it again. You do not get a loaf of bread if you 
want one. They give you a portion of bread. 

Now, I want to continue with the argument I was making. 

As I said, the consumption of sugar as sugar in the home is 
30 pounds per capita. Let me call this matter to the attention 
of some of the agriculturists here who have been voting for 
higher rates on their own agricultural products. Let us take 
the condensed-milk people. 

As you know, 42 per cent of condensed milk is sugar. The 
manufacturer of condensed milk buys that sugar at $4 to $5 a 
hundred pounds, and when he sells the condensed milk he sells 
it at the rate of 15 cents a can; so that he is making more profit 
out of the sugar that he puts into the condensed milk than he 
makes out of the milk that he produces. 

Take all of the fruits that are put up: Does anybody put up 
fruit and sell it for $3.78 a hundred pounds? There is any- 
where from 12 to 15 and 20 and 60 and 70 per cent of sugar in 
these products; but the man who puts them up is buying the 
sugar at 4 or 5 cents and selling the product at 10 or 15 cents; 
and whatever component part of that product is sugar is a clear 
profit that he makes for himself, which always exceeds that 
which he makes upon his own product. 

Take the confectioner: The same situation exists. Go and 
buy candies, and you find the same thing. If you buy chewing 
gum, and figure the rate for which the manufacturer sells the 
gum as compared with the cost of sugar, of course, that price 
embodies and includes the sugar that is in the gum, and he sells 
it at that rate. 

To account for the other 74 pounds per capita that is not 
consumed directly as sugar, millions of pounds, even billions 
of pounds—and I will give all these figures—are exported from 
this country in condensed milk, confectionery, candies, meats of 
all kinds, tobacco, and thousands of products in the manufacture 
and finishing of which sugar is used. These are exported, and, 
of course, they figure in the 104 pounds per capita which it is 
claimed the American people consume. 

Many of these manufacturers bring sugar into this country, 
refine it in bond, and reexport it; and they get 99 per cent of 
the tariff rate refunded to them. All of that is included in the 
gross consumption to which people usually refer, which gives 
the result of 104 pounds per capita. 

In other words, I make the broad assertion that 74 pounds 
of the 104 pounds of sugar which it is claimed the American 
people consume per capita is consumed by the American public 
in the preparation of other articles which they buy, and that 
the sugar contained therein does not and can not affect at all 
the price of the product containing the sugar. So it is imma- 
terial to us whether the baker pays 3 cents for his sugar or 5 
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cents for his sugar; he is not going to change the price at which 
he sells his product. 

As I said a while ago, Mr. President—and doubtless it will be 
discussed during this debate—many, many thousands of dollars 
have been expended to give out misinformation on this sub- 
ject, to prejudice the people against this commodity, and to 
insist upon a reduction of the duty or, in any event, no increase 
of it. Who are these people? Whom do they represent? 

I am sure that those who oppose this duty will refer to the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commission, made to the Presi- 
dent in 1926, fixing the difference in the cost of production 
between the Cuban and the American producers. If they are 
correct in that, if that report was true at that time, then the 
Cuban people are guilty of dumping here. In other words, if 
it costs them more than a cent and a half to make their 
sugar—which is what I claim it costs them—then, when they 
sell their sugar delivered in New York in bond for 1.76, they 
are dumping here. Where is the Senator who, if he argues 
that and believes that, would be willing to vote to permit a 
large class of agriculturists in this country, who are paying 
taxes to this Government, to be crushed for the benefit of the 
Cubans? 

I do not think anyone could defend that angle of the matter 
at all. Why should the American Congress, trying to grant 
relief to the agricultural classes in this country, select the sugar 
people and say, “So far as you are concerned, inasmuch as 
we are in a sense guardians of the Cubans, we will permit 
them to sell their sugar at half its cost in order to destroy 
you”? I should like to know if anybody will avowedly vote 
that way. 

Then, if the cost is really a cent and a half—which they have 
demonstrated all through last year, practically—if that is true, 
I do not think anybody here will contend that we can make 
sugar—cane or beet—at $3.70 a ton. 

The farmers can not pay their expenses with sugar selling 
at that price. I want to repeat, the cotton farmers are having 
a hard time with cotton at 18 cents a pound. Sugar costs 
more than cotton to produce, and we are asked to get along on 
$3.70 a hundred pounds, which is 3.7 cents a pound. I do not 
see any spirit of fairness in that. A 

Let us go back to the tariff investigation that was begun in 
1923. Who asked for that investigation? It was asked for by 
the United States Sugar Association. I have here on my desk 
a list of the companies that comprise the United States Sugar 
Association, and it reads like a telephone directory over in 
Habana. There is not an American name in it. The consumers 
in this country did not protest against the price of sugar at that 
time. The wholesalers and retailers of sugar did not complain 
to the Tariff Commission and ask for an investigation to reduce 
the rate. It was those Cuban interests; and, if Senators will 
read the report, they will find that the investigation was 
instituted by the United States Sugar Association, a company 
composed of members operating exclusively in Cuba. 

It is well for the American people to know who are trying 
to reduce this duty. Where is the demand in this country for 
a reduction of rates? I have received the same letters and tele- 
grams all Senators have received. They were sent from the 
northern part of my State, where the people are not familiar 
with sugar, where they are cotton growers exclusively. In order 
to get some demand, after they were challenged, to show who 
asked for it, what did they do? The Coca-Cola people and the 
soft-drink manufacturers came together and got in touch with 
every soft-drink manufacturer throughout the United States. 
They prepared telegrams and sent them here, and prepared 
letters and sent them here in an effort to show a demand in 
this country for a reduction in the price of sugar. No reason- 
able housewife will protest against the price of sugar when she 
can buy it for Jess than 5 cents a pound at retail anywhere in 
the United States. But these telegrams came. 

I was very much interested in trying to find out why house- 
wives in certain towns in my State were joining together and, 
on the same day, sending me, for instance, from a town of five 
or six hundred people, 50 telegrams protesting against my 
course on the sugar question. I knew they were not paying for 
them, because, as I stated a while ago, the cost of each of those 
telegrams, if we get $2.20 per hundred pounds, pay for the 
increase for a family for a whole year, and they were spending 
that money before the question was ever debated before the 
Senate. 

I went to a Member of Congress here from one of the 
Louisiana districts and asked him abont the class of people 
from whom I was hearing, and I selected the most substantial 
man in the community to which I referred. I had received a 
telegram from his wife, which I haye here. I wired back to her 
that I stood for a tariff on all agricultural products and on 
such industrial products as I thought ought to have additional 
protection, and the husband wired me, “ My wife never wired 
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to vou.“ He then got busy and located the manufacturer of 
soft drinks in the town of Minden and found out that the soft- 
drink manufacturer had sent many telegrams on the one day 
and had forged the name of this particular sender, because I 
have the letter from him and from her authorizing me to pro- 
duce them. The soft-drink manufacturer in that town, comply- 
ing with the request of this organization, the Coca-Cola Co. 
and the soft-drink bottlers association in the United States, 
were paying for those telegrams, and the local fellow was forg- 
ing the names of ladies in that town in order to influence the 
legislation. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator has been discussing mainly cane- 
sugar production, I am considerably interested in finding out 
whether the beet-sugar production can be increased under proper 
favorable legislation, so as to justify our increasing the protec- 
tion. I would like to state, as a prefatory remark, that I have 
always looked upon sugar as a splendid example of what pro- 
tection could do, Back in 1922 I favored protection on sugar, 

I remember the former Secretary of Agriculture said that 
there were in the United States over 200,000,000 acres of land 
that could produce sugar, or the material out of which sugar 
Was made, and that there was a possibility of our approaching 
a time when, by the employment of American labor, we could 
produce a large proportion of our sugar consumption. 

I have been somewhat disappointed in what has taken place 
since 1922 in the increase in the production of that product. 
It throws a dampening effect upon one who is anxious to 
increase the production of an article that is of such great 
value in the home consumption. Unless we can do that, it is 
a question with me how far we should go in protecting an 
article where the protection might increase the price. I am 
sympathetic with the argument, but I am somewhat distressed. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I shail not attempt, of 
course, to speak with authority as to what the possibilities of 
the beet industry are, except from such information as I have 
been able to gather by reading on the subject. I recall es- 
pecially hearing the testimony of ex-Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine before the Finance Committee. He stated most posi- 
tively that we could produce all the sugar we need in this 
country. But let me explain to the Senator the reason why 
the situation is so deplorable, and it follows exactly what I 
said a while ago. We have never increased a tariff rate once 
in the last 40 years but that the Cuban people immediately 
absorbed the increase, and what increase they did not absorb, 
if there was any, the refining interests absorbed. We have 
had a fall in price practically every time. That is strange, 
but it is true, and it can be established. 

What has been the reason for that? It is easy to understand. 
Does not the Senator see the great possibility of a combine such 
as there is now in Cuba, with all of its management centered in 
Wall Street, one billion and a half dollars, American money, 
invested in the sugar industry in Cuba? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, that 
propaganda against this duty has absolutely no effect on me at 
all, because I know it is propaganda. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator from Michigan stated yes- 
terday how much it cost to the American consuming public in 
1920 in the increased bill for sugar—billions of dollars. That 
is the goal these people have in sight. If we increase the tariff 
on sugar, these people will go as far as they can to depress the 
price to prevent the natural results we expect should increase 
the production. 

As soon as the Ways and Means Committee began considera- 
tion of the tariff bill, they dropped the price of sugar, and sold 
it for $1.76 in New York, delivered. 

The senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] will say 
that the difference in the cost of proiluction between the Cuban 
and American producers is very, very small, and he will cite 
the report of the three members of the Tariff Commission. If 
he holds that, then he must admit that the Cubans, through the 
Americans interested in Cuba, are dumping that sugar to crush 
us. Is he willing to defend that? That is what is happening. 

When we raised the duty in 1920 from 1 cent, under the 
Underwood Act, to $1.60, under the emergency tariff act, they 
dropped the price. When we raised it to $1.76, they dropped the 
price. The margin of the refiner was cut, and the Cuban pro- 
ducer absorbed the rest of it, but they sold cheaper than we 
had been selling before because they wanted to prevent other 
people from going into the industry. That is why there is this 
situation. 

I have contended, and I think anybedy who studies the tariff 
question will concede, that the tariff is not the sole element in 
fixing price. That applies particularly to a product that is con- 
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sumed throughout the world. There are many elements that de- 
termine a price. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. It has been contended that the sugar mills are 
seasonal, and can only operate a certain short period of the 
year, and that for that reason the production of sugar is not 
profitable either to the farmer who raises the beet or the capital- 
ist who invests his money in sugar manufacture, therefore that 
it is not very promising. What does the Senator say to that 
argument? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. There are many other industries in the 
Same condition, which do not operate the year around. I think 
the arrangement which was arrived at many years ago, in both 
the beet and the cane industry, where the manufacturer shares 
the profits by a fixing of the price on a sliding scale for the cane 
or the beet, is a good one. There is a deterrent to capital in 
having its dollars invested in a plant that is idle nine months 
of the year which is shared by the farmer in having a piant 
to crush his cane or beet. I think it is a cooperative plan, and 
before we adopt that plan, it was very unsatisfactory, because 
our farmers were always willing to take the refiner by the 
throat. To-day the prices are fixed, and everybody has the 
same contract throughout the cane district. Of course, the 
manufacturers are not refiners. We do not make white sugar, 
with a few exceptions. 

Mr. FESS. I am very much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I want to go on with the question of beet 
production. I have no hesitancy in saying that my belief, based 
upon the testimony of such men as Mr. Jardine and others who 
know the situation in the beet section, is that you can increase 
greatly the production of beets. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator will understand the motive of my 
interruption. I am not antagonistic to the position he is taking. 
On the other hand, I am quite sympathetic. I am interrupting 
him because I do not know of anyone who has the information 
on the subject that he has. There are few arguing against the 
protection of this particular article having some effect, and that 
is why I wanted his opinion. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. There is no question but what the Cuban 
people have given up the preferential we haye allowed them. 
They have never used it at all. Their purpose is very clear. 

The tariff is not the only element that fixes the price. I refer 
particularly to any commodity that is consumed throughout the 
world. There the element of supply and demand has a great 
deal to do with it. I would say that 90 per cent of the time 
a duty such as we propose to put on sugar will not affect at all 
the price of sugar to the consumer in this country. The 
reason why we are insisting upon an increase is that in times of 
overproduction such as we have had in the world recently, and 
with every other country in the world having a higher tariff 
against sugar than we have and this being the big sugar market 
of the world, the sugar produced elsewhere must be sacrificed. 
It is sent here for two purposes. They want to get it out of the 
way and they want to get cash for it, so they wipe it off their 
books. But the motive behind it is to crush or hamper the local 
industry so it shall not expand. 

If we have a higher tariff rate on sugar than we have at the 
present time, that is one thing they must take into consideration 
when they go to dumping. If they are selling sugar at actual 
cost, at 1.5 cents plus 1.76 cents duty, and we raise the duty to 
2.40 or 2.20, they must pay the difference between 1.76 and 2.20 or 
2.40 before the sugar may enter here, and that is a deterrent 
and therefore an indirect benefit affording us protection against 
dumping. It is absolutely necessary, even when we have a 
world-price commodity, to have a tariff ample to protect under 
adverse circumstances and emergencies; otherwise the tariff 
does not figure at all in the price. 

The same is true of wheat. The wheat farmers just south 
of the Canadian line insist upon a high tariff rate against 
Canadian wheat. They asked the Tariff Commissior to in- 
crease it, and that was done. The House has adopted—and I 
think we have also adopted—the rate recommended by the Tariff 
Commission, which is a very high tariff rate; and still we are 
exporters of wheat. It is claimed that the farmers will benefit 
by that rate, So it is that we are asking to be benefited by an 
additional tariff protection so that we may get returns from 
the cultivation of our sugar beets or sugarcane that will justify 
farmers in continuing in that pursuit and induce others to 
increase it. 

Meeting the question of the Senator from Ohio, let us suppose 
it is impossible to increase the production at all. I will take it 
from that angle of the situation. The fact is that we are con- 
tributing enormous sums of money to the Cuban people every 
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year under the arrangement we have. In the last 24 years the 
concessions which we have given to the Cuban producer, meas- 
ured in dollars as compared to the concessions given to our 
manufacturers for goods shipped from the United States to 
Cuba, show an advantage to Cuba of over $2,000,000,000. We 
are making them a present of that much money. It is money 
the American consumer is paying them. If we will divide that 
$2,000,000,000 among the 3,500,000 souls in Cuba we will find 
that during that period of time we have made each individual 
in Cuba a present of considerably more than $500. Why is it 
that men will hesitate to add a small increased tariff protection 
to the farmers of our own country on the basis that it will 
increase the cost of sugar to the consumer very slightly, when 
on the other hand they are making a present to the Cubans of 
such enormous sums of money every year? 

Mr. President, we ought to take into consideration this fact. 
Beginning with the Republic of Brazil, which has a duty of 17 
cents a pound on sugar and down to Great Britain, which has a 
tariff of 2.5 cents and a bounty of 2 cents a pound on sugar, we 
are to-day, and still will be, even if we adopt the proposed rate, 
the lowest on the list of countries, so far as tariff duties on 
Sugar are concerned. We can not afford to continue to do busi- 
ness that way. We must increase the duty. It will be left to 
American ingenuity then to overcome the differences in the 
duties imposed by the respective countries, the rates of other 
countries being higher than ours. 

Yesterday the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] asked a num- 
ber of questions, all of which were directed to the point that we 
could not give relief to cur people by increasing the tariff rates 
so long as the Philippine Islands are permitted to enter their 
sugar free of duty. I realize that, and fully understand that a 
situation may arise, if we are not to determine what is to be 
done with the Philippines, where their production of sugar may 
be greatly increased, which would leave us in a very precarious 
position. We have justified the sacrifices which the sugar pro- 


ducers in the United States have been called upon to make in 


order to develop the sugar industry in Cuba on the ground that 
inasmuch as we produce hardly one-half of the amount of sugar 
consumed in this country, we have to have a source of supply 
close at hand. But it is not difficult for the American people 
to understand that if we continue the policy with reference to 
the Philippines and permit them to expand, they will displace 
the sugar producer of this country. Then what would happen? 
We can not maintain lines of communication with the Philip- 
pine Islands in times of war to supply our people with sugar. 

We are confronted with a very serious situation. I had 
offered an amendment to the pending bill, which was debated 
and voted upon, proposing to tax products from the Philippine 
Islands and to remit that tax to their treasury as compensation 
for our free entry of manufactured products into the Philippine 
Islands. Many objected to that plan. The alternative is to 
grant them independence, but one or the other must be done, 
and must be done soon. Since these questions were asked yes- 
terday by the Senator from Idaho and the colloquy was had 
between him and me, I have decided to make another effort to 
solve the problem. 

When we first took over the Philippine Islands and made our 
adjustments with them on the tariff policy between the two 
countries, we had a limitation on Philippine sugar of 300,000 
tons. That remained in force until 1913, when the repeal of 
the limitation was had. The reenactment of it was an oversight, 
as I shall explain. The Underwood Act of 1913 provided for 
free sugar for three years following that year. In order that 
Congress would not have to come back to the sugar question 
again, the limitation was repealed with reference to the impor- 
tation of Philippine sugar. It was not necessary to permit it to 
remain on the statute books, because sugar was to be permitted 
free entry from all countries, 

There was a great deal of protest against the free-sugar 
clause. There was insurgency in some portions of the country 
against it. The free-sugar clause was repealed in 1914 or 1915, 
but by oversight, because it was in a different measure, it was 
not provided that there should be again a limitation against 
the Philippine Islands, and consequently they have been per- 
mitted to import into this country all the sugar they produce 
without limitation. 

Congressman TIMBERLAKE in the House offered an amendment 
to the pending bill proposing to limit the importations to 500,000 
tons. The Filipinos never protested against the 300,000-ton 
limitation. The demand did not come from them for the repeal. 
The repeal was simply the result of a new policy which it was 
sought to establish in this Government to put sugar on the free 
list. It was the first effort ever made in the history of the 
country. Therefore, an exception cou!d not be made of one of 
our own possessions, 
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I propose to offer an amendment to this schedule limiting 
Philippine importations of sugar; in other words, I am trying 
to find some way in which to protect the American people. 
Many assume a role of charity, as it were, extend sympathy, 
and undertake to do things for people of other races in distant 
parts of the world, overlooking the suffering agriculturists in 
their own country. So far as I am concerned, I am determined 
to do everything I can in order to try to remedy this condition 
as it relates to the Philippine Islands, and I propose to offer an 
amendment limiting the importations of Philippine sugar into 
this country. I think it will be well for the sugar, cotton, and 
oil producers here to agitate this question, no matter what 
may happen in relation to it. We can not afford to sit 
quietly and permit the Filipinos to send 100 per cent of all the 
coconut oils which are imported into this country without duty 
and displace domestic vegetable oils. Nor am I willing to permit 
the people who are engaged in the beet and cane sugar indus- 
tries in this country to be sacrificed for the benefit of the Fili- 
pinos, to whom we haye promised independence, and who are 
now clamoring for it. I do not see that there is a difficult prob- 
lem to solve in connection with the situation. We shall have to 
solve it in some way. 

There are some Senators who, in order to save the consumer 
of sugar about $1 per family per year, are willing to pay in 
trade advantages in addition to the price of the sugar over 
$85,000,000 to Cuba annually on her sugar. The argument we 
meet here is not that the consumer pays the sugar tariff but 
when the Cuban himself appears here he claims that we are 
going to destroy the industry in Cuba; that he is paying the 
tariff; and that contention has been affirmed, it has been iterated 
and reiterated every time the tariff has been debated here. If 
the Cuban pays it, then the domestic consumer does not pay it; 
they both can not pay it. I contend that the Cubans have been 
absorbing all these benefits that we have been giving them, but 
if they do not absorb them, then, it is useless for us to make 
them a present of $85,000,000. 

(At this point Mr, Broussarp yielded to Mr. VANDENBERG, 
who suggested the absence of a quorum, and the roll was 
called.) 

Mr. President, I wish to take up now the chief argument that 
is made against advancing the tariff duty on sugar. It is 
claimed that when the duty is raised, the price of sugar is 
necessarily increased. I wish to show what happened in the 
past, since the passage of the Wilson tariff bill. That was in 
1894. 

The Wilson bill imposed a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem 
on raw sugar, which amounted to $1.056 per hundred pounds. 
This was absorbed by Cuba and the refiners, In order to prove 
that, the table which I have here, prepared by very reliable 
authorities from statistics, shows that in the two months before 
the Wilson bill went into effect the average price of Cuban sugar 
in bond in New York was $3.27, and two months after that the 
average price of sugar in bond in New York was $2.64. The 
average wholesale price of the refined for the same period was 
$4.25 per hundred pounds before, and $4.50 for the two months 
afterwards. 

The effective increase in duty under the Dingley bill was 60.1 
cents per hundred pounds, which was absorbed by the Cuban 
producers and American refiners to the extent of 40.3 cents per 
hundred pounds, as shown by the average price for the same 
2-month period before and two months afterwards. The average 
price of raw sugar before was $2.84%4. The average after that 
increase was $2.114. The price of refined sugar was $4.46 be- 
fore and $4.75 afterwards; so that the 60 cents was entirely ab- 
sorbed by the Cuban producer except the 15 cents per hundred 
pounds which the refiners absorbed. 

The Cuban treaty became effective December 27, 1908, reduc- 
ing the duty 33.7 cents per hundred pounds. In this case there 
was a reduction, and it was appropriated to the extent of 20.7 
cents by the refiners, or 61.4 per cent of the entire reduction. 
The price of sugar in bond in New York two months before 
that treaty went into effect was $2.064. Two months afterwards 
on the average, it was $2.033. The wholesale price of sugar 
two months before averaged $4.44. Two months afterwards it 
averaged $4.31. y 

The Underwood bill of 1914 was effective in reducing the 
price 33.7 cents per hundred pounds, of which 18,2 cents was 
appropriated by the American refiners, or 54 per cent of the 
entire reduction. The average price of raw sugar before was 
$2.025. The average price two months afterwards was $1.97. 
The average refined price two months before was $3.92 and two 
months afterwards it was $3.76. And so it is, Mr, President; 
singular as it may appear, that has been the case. 

I desire now to call attention to the investigations of the 
Tariff Commission, brought about by the United States Sugar 
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Association, which is a Cuban organization, as I said a while 


ago. 

When the President ordered the Tariff Commission to make 
this investigation several questions were submitted. One of 
them was, What part did the increase of the duty play in the 
increase in the price of sugar at the time the President called 
the attention of the Tariff Commission to this rise? Was the 
tariff to blame or not? That was a question that they considered 
immediately. 

The part relating to the difference in the cost of production 
required research work and investigations in the field, both in 
Cuba and in this country, and it took until 1926 to make it; but 
it will be found that the relation of the tariff on sugar to the 
rise in price of February and April, 1923, was as follows: Here 
is what the commission unanimously reported. They were uot 
divided then as they became divided later. 

I am reading now from page 1 of this document, published by 
the United States Tariff Commission in Washington, entitled, 
“Relation of the Tariff on Sugar to the Rise in Price of 
February-April, 1923.” 

In the first place the commission set out the telegram which 
President Harding sent them on March 27, 1923, as follows: 


Have the Tariff Commission make an immediate inquiry into the 
relation of the sugar tariff to the current prices of that commodity. 
It is difficult to believe that the duty on sugar can have any part in 
making the abnormal prices which prevail, but if the commission finds 
there is any ground for believing the duty to be even partially re- 


sponsible I shall be ready to proclaim a reduction in duty as provided 
by law. 


Then the commission begins its report, as follows: 


In making its report in response to the foregoing telegram the 
Tariff Commission acts upon the understanding that the President's 
request was distinctly directed to a specific and definite question, 
namely, whether the existing tariff duty on sugar is related to the 
current prices of sugar. In other words, the commission understands 
that it is requested to ascertain for the President whether or not the 
recent marked increase in the price of sugar during February—April, 
1923, is attributable, in whole or in part, to the tariff duty fixed by the 
act of September 21, 1922. 

Even in normal times numerous factors tend to affect the price of 
sugar in the United States, the present and anticipated demand of all 
countries of the world, the present stocks and anticipated production 
of all producing countries, the general credit situation, the present and 
anticipated prices of substitute or derivative products, the fluctuations 
in foreign exchanges, the changes in tariff rates here and abroad, and 
other factors. 

In the last few years there have been uncertain elements, such as 
the degree of recovery of the purchasing power of Europe, the degree 
of restoration of the European beet-sugar industry, and the reorganiza- 
tion and integration of the Cuban industry following the havoc 
wrought by the speculation of the year 1920. A tariff on sugar in the 
United States is only one factor in an equation with numerous 
variables. 


Mr. President, I hate to take up so much time; but I think 
those statements ought to be in the Recorp for anybody who + 
wants to see them, because they are absolutely based upon 
sound economic reasons and logic. 

I read from page 3, as follows: 


The “current” price referred to in the President's telegram of 
March 27 is the most recent of the market fluctuations in sugar prices 
which have characterized the sugar market since the outbreak of the 
Great War. Previous to 1914 there were only relatively minor fluctua- 
tions in sugar prices as compared with the changes subsequent thereto. 
As will be noted from the diagram attached to this report, the present 
advance which has attracted so much attention is relatively small as 
compared with the rise in 1920; it is considerably less than the ad- 
vance in the latter part of 1919; and, though somewhat sharper, about 
equals the advances in the years 1914, 1916, and 1917. Furthermore, 
it will be noted that in the first week of January, 1922, the price for 
Cuban 96° raw sugar dropped to 1.81, cost and freight, the lowest point 
recorded. 


That was just prior to this rise; and I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that this year sugar has sold 
for less than $1.81, delivered in New York in bond. 

With cost, freight, and duty of $1.76, it has sold below $3.70 
in New York. That was lower than the point recorded in 1922. 


Since that date there has been a general upward trend, which has 
continued to the present time, with temporary interruptions. 


May I call the attention of those who are talking for the 
benefit of the consumer to the fact that they will see these rises 
always immediately after we are through harvesting our do- 
mestic crops? In my State no man in the sugar business, with 
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the narrow margin, can play with the market. He must pay 
for his cane every Saturday. He can not afford to hold the 
sugar. He can not play with that market; he must sell the 
sugar. Every time he has a hundred barrels or a hundred 
sacks he must sell. Some of them sell every night, some every 
week, and they collect on the sugar and pay the cane grower. 
They can not play the market. So that at this time of the year 
all of our sugar is sold. Then you will find the market as it 
was in January, 1922, as it is now, at the lowest price ever 
recorded, and then you will see the price that the President pro- 
tested about in February and April, which you may expect, no 
matter what happens. That is what Cuba takes out of the 
American consumer. That is why I was opposed to the sliding 
scale, because the question of fixing the price to pay for the 
local raw sugar enters into consideration. The question of 
keeping books in New York, just as Mr. Lakin wrote, a com- 
pany that gave out a statement, that it cost them $1.50 to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of sugar, and he protested against it and 
wanted to know if he could not cover it up. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, with Cuba’s 5,000,000 tons of 
production, is it not practically possible for Cuba to control 
the market all the time? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It could do so unless we put the duty so 
high that it would cost them too much to dump here. 

Mr. BORAH. We are-not doing that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I would like to do it. 

Mr. BORAH. I know; but we are not going to do it. You 
do not claim that the figures which are offered, either by the 
House or by the Senate committee, would be so high as to 
prevent them from controlling the market? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; they could still sacrifice their sugar, 
with the motive of controlling the market. 

Mr. BORAH. How are we going to afford any protection 
against them except by a repeal of the differential? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I favor that. I want to show what this 
differential has cost this country. I will divert to that, because 
it is so important. I refer to reports which have been obtained 
recently, within the last month, beginning with 1904, and wind- 
ing up with 1927, which is the latest report they have, showing 
trade balances between the United States and its insular pos- 
sessions, and between the United States and Cuba, since the 
adoption of the reciprocity treaty of 1908. Here is the column 
for Cuba. In 1904 the balance of trade in favor of Cuba 
was $49,000,000. I will read only the millions. In 1905 it 
was forty-seven million. In 1906 it was thirty-seven million. 
In 1907 it was forty-eight million. In 1908 it was thirty-six 
million. In 1909 it was fifty-nine million. In 1910 it was 
seventy million. In 1911 it was forty-nine million. In 1912 
it was fifty-seven million. In 1913 it was fifty-five million. 
In 1914 it was sixty-two million. In 1915 it was one hundred 
and ten million. In 1916 it was one hundred and one million. 
In 1917 it was fifty-two million. In 1918 it was fifty-one mil- 
lion. In 1919 it was one hundred and forty million. In 1920 
it was two hundred and six million. In 1921 it was forty-two 
million. In 1922 it was one hundred and thirty-nine million. 
In 1923 it was one hundred and eighty-four milllion. In 1924 
it was one hundred and sixty-one million. In 1925 it was sixty- 
three million. In 1926 it was ninety million. In 1927 it was 
one hundred and one million. That makes a total of $2,019,- 
681,086. We are granting those people concessions in our 
relations with them, and here is what it has cost us to do it. 
There are three and a half million people in Cuba. I have 
divided that $2,000,000,000 into the three and a half million 
population of Cuba, and that indicates that we have made a 
present to every individual in Cuba, in the 24 years, of $571.42. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. That would be a humanitarian enterprise 
upon the part of the United States if that $571 went to all the 
individuals. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It does not. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator knows it goes to a very 
limited number. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I know that. 

Mr. BORAH. And most of those are American citizens. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; it comes right here, and that 
amounts to $23.809 per year per capita in Cuba, using this 
method of illustrating the cost to America. 

Let me refer now to some figures as to the present duty, I 
have figured the matter out. I do not think anybody will 
dispute these figures, and I have made these statements in 
order to have them challenged if anybody can challenge them. 
I have the figures to prove that the individual per capita con- 
sumption of sugar in the United States is 80 pounds. The 
proposed House rate is 2.40 cents per pound. The present rate 
is 1.0176 per pound. The raise under the House bill would be 
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0.064 of 1 cent. Thirty pounds would mean a raise per indi- 
vidual of 19.2 cents per year. 

I have statistics to show that the average family in the 
United States consists of five members, and if we multiply the 
figure I have just given by five, the raise per family under the 
House bill would be 96 cents. But my friend the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to-morrow will 
take 2.20 or 2.40, and will multiply that by the number of 
pounds imported from Cuba, and say that is what it costs the 
American people, Of course, that would be equivalent to advo- 
cating a repeal of the sugar duty altogether, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, it 
seems to me that the producer of sugar in the United States is 
deeply interested in two propositions: First, the matter of our 
relations with Cuba, and, second, the matter of our relations 
with the Philippines. Cuba, with her immense production, 
under the advantage she has, may supply the market of the 
United States, may she not? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. She can do so easily. 

Mr. BORAH. In view of the fact that Cuba can produce 
sugar cheaper than it is possible for us to produce sugar in the 
United States, how is it going to be practically possible to pro- 
tect the producer of sugar in the United States, with this dif- 
ferential in favor of Cuba? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. We can not do it. I am sure that we 
ought to repeal that, or, if we do not, if we wish to discontinue 
the monopoly of the American sugar market in favor of the 
Cubans, we can still do that if we raise the duty sufficiently to 
protect us. In other words, we must make it 20 per cent higher 
than we would make it otherwise. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not practically possible to raise the duty 
sufficiently high in this country to prevent Cuba from con- 
trolling our market in sugar. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; they will control. 

Mr. BORAH. On the other hand, coming in on the other side 
of the continent is the Philippine sugar. There is just one 
question that interests me in this whole discussion, and that is 
how—even levying this duty which we are proposing, either the 
House provision or the Senate committee provision—are we 
going to avail anything to the American producer against that 
situation? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will say to the Senator that I am quite 
in accord with him as to the abrogation of the treaty with 
Cuba. I can illustrate to the Senator just how they got the 
best of us in that convention. I want to illustrate that with one 
product raised in my own State, namely, rice. We ought to 
control the market in Cuba for certain rices which they buy from 
Asia, which the American people will not usually buy, They 
put their duty on rice so low that even after giving us 30 per 
cent preferential we get no benefit at all. The margin is so 
small that there is no inducement for a merchant there to take 
the American rice. The difference is so trifling that it is 
infinitesimal when it is figured out. But the 20 per cent on 
sugar from Cuba amounts to millions and millions of dollars, 

Mr. BORAH. There might have been good reason for giving 
the advantage to Cuba at the time we did it, but certainly con- 
ditions have changed so that even if it was justified at that 
time, the question is, Can it be justified now? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is not justified now, and, as I have 
said, I think that we ought to repeal it. In the meantime, as 
long as that is not done, the Senator will concede that if we 
raise that duty from $1.76 to $2.20, the Cubans can not sell 
sugar in New York to-day under the rate of $2.20 at the same 
price at which they could sell with the duty $1.76. They would 
have to disburse an additional amount in the form of duty into 
the Treasury of the United States in order to import it. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course they would, but they have the 
sugar, and they have nothing else in the world to do with it; 
they have practically no place else to sell it. Rather than per- 
mit the sugar to remain a drug on the market, why would they 
not dump it in the United States, even though they received less 
profit if they did so? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think they are dumping now, but I 
would like to make them pay more for dumping. They have 
been dumping for the last eight months. 

Under the Senate committee rate of $2.20, there is a dif- 
ference of 475 mills per pound, and for 30 pounds the difference 
would be 13.2 cents per individual, or 56 cents per family of 
five. That is all it would cost the American people. Nobody 
can figure otherwise. Nobody will contend that people are go- 
ing to get their condensed milk cheaper if we raise the duty on 
sugar 0.44 of a mill. The fellow who takes that sugar sells it 
in the shape of condensed milk for nearly three times the price 
that he pays for the sugar. And so it is with the gum, so it is 


with confectionary, candy, ice cream, fruits put up, and all 
sorts of things. That plays no figure. If we put the duty at 
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10 cents a pound, the Coca-Cola Co. should not change its price, Mr. BORAH. We are paying a bounty to Cuba; at least that 


nor should Hershey change the price of his chocolate. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Does the Senator think that the Cuban 
producers can continue to ship sugar to the United States and 
pay 44 cents per hundred pounds more duty than they are pay- 
ing now? In other words, are not the Cubans selling sugar to- 
day practically below cost, on an average, in Cuba, when they 
are selling it for $1.90 a hundred pounds, cost and freight, in 
New York? If they have to pay 44 cents more, it will reduce 
it down 44 cents below $1.90, and can they subsist longer at 
that rate? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not believe that they will subsist 
long if they continue doing that. My own conclusion about the 
American-Cuban interests is that they have been making a 
drive during the last year, and probably a little longer. It 
is a question with them of the survival of the fittest. We have 
the weapon to protect ourselves. We can protect ourselves 
against Cuban sugar. Brazil has a duty of 17 cents. Even if 
we raise our duty to 2.40 cents, there would not be a single 
civilized country in the world having as low a rate. We can 
protect ourselves, but we are not doing it. We are not doing 
it because certain large interests in New York, with 81.500, 
000,000 invested in Cuba, are flooding our country with misin- 
formation and propaganda and prejudice against the one 
industry. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] 
asked the question. I do not know whether they could afford to 
sell it or not, but there are those who have studied the question 
who think they would be able to do so. They would certainly 
realize less profit, but still be able to send it to this country and 
practically control our market. In the meantime we would be 
putting an extra heavy burden upon our own people. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not know about that. If they are 
going to absorb that tariff, as the Senator contends—— 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; part of it at least. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. And still sell their sugar? If they absorb 
it we will not have to pay any more for our sugar. 

Mr. BORAH. No; whatever they absorb we will not have to 
pay, but, of course, it will be divided, in my judgment, as those 
things generally are. They will not absorb it all. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The lowest figure for which the Cuban 
people can make sugar is a little under 1.5 cents a pound. 
When they have to pay that to produce it and then pay freight 
and insurance, and then a duty of 2.2 cents a pound, and if 
they are made to understand that that duty is going to be ap- 
plied for the next seven or eight years, I am sure they will be 
sensible enough to understand that they have got to retrench. 
They have their sugar and they must sell it, but they would not 
plant such a great acreage in the future with a duty of 2.4 or 
2.2 cents staring them in the face. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the difference in labor alone would 
make up the difference in cost. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But many people do not understand this 
‘feature of it. It is not like a corn crop or a wheat crop. The 
sugarcane is planted, and it is there and growing, and it has 
to be taken care of. It is good in Cuba for 12 or 15 years. They 
can not reduce their cultivated area year in and year out with- 
out great loss. The increase is very slow. They are producing 
now over 5,000,000 tons of sugar. They grind the cane and con- 
vert it into sugar, which is a drug on the market now because 
all other countries have shut their doors against them. They 
come here, and, of course, if they have too much sugar and it 
costs them more to sell to other countries than it does to us, 
even at the price they have to take here, they prefer to sell it 
here because they are preventing competition in this, the best 
market for them in the world. They have a selfish motive in 
trying to discourage an increase in production here. 

I wish to say frankly that in Louisiana since we got the new 
varieties of cane, on one-half the acreage we formerly had we 
are producing over 200,000 tons of sugar in 1929 by means of a 
cane which has resisted the diseases we haye heretofore had, 
and we are getting more sugar to a ton of sucrose and more 
tonnage to the acre. The prospects are good. The cane stands 
the climate better than the old stock that we have had, so that 
we can expand and Florida can expand, and I think we can 
increase our production. 

I think it is a very foolish policy for the Government to pur- 
sue to put domestic sugar producers out of business and make us 
entirely dependent upon Cuba for this main staple food product 
that is so necessary to every nation, our own included. Other 
countries like England, in addition to a higher rate of duty than 
has been proposed here, give a bounty to encourage the people 
to cultivate and raise the sugarcane. 
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is the effect of it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; and a very, very high bounty. I 
would like very much to join with the Senator in an effort to 
repeal it. I stated while the Senator was absent a while ago 
that I am so anxious to solve the Philippine question that I 
am entertaining the thought of proposing to limit them as they 
were limited before as to the quantity of sugar they may ship 
in here. May I repeat, if the Senator is interested in that ques- 
tion and for the benefit of others who were not here at the 
time, that there was no demand on the part of the Filipinos for 
the repeal of the 300,000-ton limitation on sugar. The Fili- 
pinos never protested against it. When the act of 1913 was 
passed, for the first time in the history of the country in the 
Underwood law we adopted a policy of putting sugar on the 
free list in three years beginning in 1916. Therefore, having 
adopted that policy, we were not going to permit this limitation 
on Philippine sugar because all the world was to ship sugar 
over here free of duty. Therefore the limitation on Philippine 
sugar was repealed. The Filipinos never asked for it. The 
American people never asked for it, but that was the policy 
which was then adopted. 

In 1914 Congress changed its mihd about free sugar and re- 
pealed that provision which provided for free sugar two years 
later, and adopted a duty of 1.004. That was the duty under 
the Underwood Act, But Congress forgot to reinstate the limi- 
tation on Philippine sugar. It was merely an oversight. I 
never realized it until they began to increase the shipments of 
sugar here, and when we did realize it they had exceeded the 
300,000 tons. I do not know why we can not put on a limitation 
now. That was the original act which established the policy 
between this Government and the Philippines, acquiesced in by 
them, providing that they were to be limited in the importation 
of sugar into this country. 

I am seriously thinking of offering such a proposal to see if 
the Senate will not vote to do something to protect us against 
Philippine sugar. The other plan is just as effective because if 
we are going to consider the granting of independence to the 
Philippines and that question is to be considered by this Con- 
gress, I do not believe there will be any increase in the produc- 
tion of sugar in the Philippines until such time as that question 
shall have been determined. 

Mr. BORAH. Did the Senator say he sees no possible in- 
crease in the production of sugar in the Philippines? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; I see no possibility for an increase 
because of the fact that capital would not go there. I do not 
mean to say they can not produce more sugar, because they can; 
but I see no possibility of an increase because capital will not 
go there. 

Mr. President, I do not want to prolong the discussion of this 
matter, but I want to read the summary of the report made 
by all six of the members of the Tariff Commission on the 
question of whether or not the increase in the rate of duty in 
1922 had affected the rise of the price of sugar in 1923, in 
January and February. The commission said: 


In the judgment of the commission, this report leads to the following 
conclusions : 

1. The increase in sugar prices, which began toward the end of Jan- 
uary, 1923, carrying the price of raw sugar, f. o. b. Cuba, from 3.165 
cents on January 24, to 4 cents on February 9, 5.10 cents on February 
20, 5.60 cents on March 4, and 5.85 cents on April 10; and the price 
of granulated sugar from 6.47 cents on January 31 to 7.15 cents on 
February 9, 8.58 cents on February 3, 9.11 cents on March 14, and 
9.21 cents on April 12, was due to causes not connected with the Ameri- 
can tariff. On the rapidly rising sugar market in the United States, 
which was witnessed after January 27 of this year, price factors other 
than the tariff have been controlling. 

* > > * * * > 

3. The statement that the American price of sugar for the time being 
includes the duty on sugar is not equivalent to saying that if the tariff 
were reduced or removed, prices to the consumer would necessarily be 
lowered by the full amount of the reduction. If the American sugar 
tariff were reduced or removed, the tendency would be to reduce the 
domestic production of sugar and to increase the importation of foreign 
sugar into the United States. 


Those are the conclusions unanimously arrived at by the Tariff 
Commission to the effect that the increase in the tariff on sugar 
does not necessarily cause an increase in the price of sugar to 
the consumer. J have already produced another authority on 
this point. 

Mr. President, at this point I shall conclude my remarks, 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
clerk will call the roll, 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Keyes Shortridge 
Ashurst George King Simmons 
Baird Gillett McCulloch Smith 
Bingham Glass McKellar Smoot 

Black Goff McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Gould MeNar Sullivan 
Blease Greene Metca: Swanson 
Borah Grundy oses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Townsen 
Brock Harris Norris Trammell 
Brookhart Harrison Nye Tydings 
Broussard Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Capper Hawes Overman Wagner 
Caraway Hayden Patterson Walcott 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Couzens Heflin ne Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Pittman Waterman 
Deneen Johnson Ransdell Watson 

Dill Jones Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Fess <ean Schall 

Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison] to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood there were one or two Sena- 
tors who were going to speak to-day on the pending question. 
May I ask the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] does he 
intend to speak? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I may do so at a later time, but I do not 
desire to speak now. 

Mr. HARRISON. Perhaps I had better suggest the absence 
of a quorum, Mr. President, as I thought some Senator was 
going to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator from Mississippi that we have just had a quorum call. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mississippi is 
not prepared to go on at this moment, I shall occupy the floor 
for a while, although I should prefer to wait until later to speak 
upon the subject. I am, however, prepared to speak now. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall take a little more time 
in discussing the sugar schedule than I have devoted to some 
other schedules; not because of partiality, although the beet- 
sugar industry is a very important factor in the welfare of my 
State and of the West generally, but because the sugar schedule 
has unjustifiably received the brunt of criticism during the 
pendency of the tariff bill and during the hearings before the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate. 

THE CONSUMER AND THE SUGAR TARIFF 


There is no just reason why the proposed increase in the 
import duty on sugar should be singled out for attack, because 
that commodity is cheaper to-day than it has been for many 
years; in fact, it is about the cheapest food one can buy. To- 
day the housewife is paying but little more for sugar than she 
paid in pre-war days, while the price of all other food products 
has increased more than 50 per cent. Had sugar prices in- 
creased in the & `e proportion as other prices, sugar would be 
selling for more than 2 cents a pound higher than it is to-day. 

It may be interesting at this point to compare the marketing 
and the selling price of sugar with that of some other com- 
modities. In the culture of the sugar beets and in the manu- 
facture of sugar therefrom the highest type of scientific and 
technical skill is involved from the time the seed is planted 
until the sugar is sacked. The manufacturing process alone 
requires the erection of a mill at a cost of from three-quarters 
of a million dollars to three million dollars, and the product is 
often shipped thousands of miles to market. Notwithstanding 
this, according to the United States Department of Labor, the 
retail price of sugar is less than half the price of navy beans, 
which require but little cultivation and go through no process 
of manufacture. 1 could give a list of hundreds of other agri- 
cultural products as to which the same thing may be said. 

Again, the price of sugar is certainly less than the price of a 
pint of milk which is now taken from the humble “bossie” by 
machinery and shipped but a few miles into the city, with very 
little labor and expense. These comparisons might be carried 
on ad infinitum, but I believe those cited will suffice to con- 
vince any fair-minded man or woman that the consumer will 
haye no just cause for complaint if the price of sugar shall be 
increased a fraction of a cent by the proposed increase in the 
tariff. 

The increase recommended by the committee over the exist- 
ing rate is 44 cents a hundred pounds. As the per capita con- 
sumption of sugar, excluding that used in the manufactured 
products having an established standard price, is about 60 
pounds per annum, the additional cost to the consumer would 
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not exceed 26 cents a year, provided the full increase were re- 
flected in the retail price. This, however, is extremely doubtful. 
But if this small increase in the price to the consumer should 
occur by reason of the increased tariff, it would be offset by 
the advantage of maintaining an adequate domestic sugar sup- 
ply as an insurance against unduly high sugar prices. 

Foreign sugar is capable of price control, and, as has been dem- 
onstrated in the past, foreign sugar producers, and eyen Ameri- 
cans with money invested in a foreign-sugar industry, have had 
no hesitancy in gouging the American consumers out of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars when, after the domestic crop has 
been exhausted, they had temporarily complete control of our 
market. Innumerable instances might be cited where the do- 
mestic beet-sugar crop, coming on to the market at an oppor- 
tune time, has played an important part in saving American 
consumers from extortionate prices or in compelling foreign 
Sugar producers to sell their product at reasonable prices in 
competition with the domestic product. I will, however, cite 
but two instances which are illustrative. 

DOMESTIC SUGAR INDUSTRY AN INSURANCE AGAINST UNREASONABLY HIGH 
PRICES 

In the summer of 1917 the Food Administration conducted a 
careful survey of the sugar situation in this country, which dis- 
closed the fact that sugar stocks were at a low ebb, that months 
would elapse before the new cane crop would become available, 
and that the only immediate source of supply of any magnitude 
was domestic beet sugar, which was due on the market about 
the Ist of October of that year. This meant that, if left to the 
law of supply and demand, sugar prices during the last three 
months of the year would have risen to unprecedented heights. 
Having no power to fix the prices, the only course open to the 
Food Administration was to appeal to the domestic sugar pro- 
ducers to forego the large profits which could have been secured 
by taking advantage of the market situation. These producers 
met the appeal in a patriotic spirit by entering into an agree- 
ment with the Food Administration to charge not to exceed 7½ 
cents a pound for their forthcoming crop, estimated at between 
800,000 and a million tons. The price agreed upon was 1% 
cents below the then prevailing price of imported cane sugar. 

The effect of this action is set forth in an official statement 
by the Hon. Herbert Hoover, then at the head of the Food 
Administration, in the New York Times of August 27, 1917, in 
which he said: 


The beet-sugar producers of the country have patriotically agreed with 
the Food Administration to limit the price of their sugar to a basis 
which should result in a reduction of about 114 cents per pound from 
the present price, effecting a saving of $30,000,000 to the consuming 
public between now and the first of the year. This patriotic action of 
the domestic beet-sugar industry in acting as a control over the price 
demanded for imported sugar will not only make the saving mentioned 
above between now and the end of the year but will contribute largely 
to establish a lower price for imported sugar throughout the year. 


What the price of sugar would have been at that time, had it 
not been for the stabilizing influence of the domestic crop, can be 
oe by the citation of another illustration which occurred 

Every housewife will long remember the so-called “sugar 
debauch ” of that year, when the Cuban sugar interests raised 
their raw sugar prices from 5% to 2314 cents per pound within 
a few months, compelling her to pay 30 cents a pound for this 
necessary commodity. Not content with thus muleting our peo- 
ple out of hundreds of millions of dollars by this unwarranted 
rise in price, the Cubans held back their sugars for even higher 
prices. It was reported in the press at the time that they had 
formed a pool to hold back some 400,000 or 500,000 tons of sugar 
until a price of 30 cents a pound for raw sugar could be 
obtained. 

This reprehensible conduct on the part of Cuba was made 
possible only after the domestic beet and cane crop had become 
exhausted. In that one year we paid Cuban sugar planters over 
$660,000,000 for sugar which was worth considerably less than 
half that amount. What will happen if the American produc- 
tion of sugar ceases? Why, this is only a test of what will 
happen. This sum was more than sufficient to erect enough 
beet-sugar factories in this country to supply our entire 
requirements. This levy, placed upon American consumers by 
the Cubans when they had them at their mercy, was greater 
than the duty collected on all sugar imported in the following 
five years. 

As far as the interest of the American consumer is concerned, 
comparing the action of the Cuban sugar industry with that of 
the American beet-sugar industry, I ask in whose hands is that 
interest safer? Is it safer in the hands of a foreign industry, 
controlled by a small group of financially powerful Americans, 
ready whenever the opportunity presents itself to gouge the 
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American people out of hundreds of millions of dollars; or is it 
safer in the hands of Americans who have invested their money 
in an American industry, which gives employment to American 
labor and American farmers, distributes its earnings among 
American industries, pays Federal, State, and local taxes, and 
which can be relied upon at all times to deal fairly with the 
American people? : 
NEED OF ADEQUATE TARIFF 

Cuba can produce sugar at a lower cost than almost any 
other country in the world, and without adequate tariff protec- 
tion it will be only a matter of a short time before the domestic 
industry is a matter of history. Therefore, unless an increase 
in the tariff on Cuban sugar is granted by Congress, there is 
little doubt that the domestic industry must surrender to this 
foreign industry which is being exploited by a handful of 
Americans. The hundred and odd American beet-sugar factories 
will go on the scrap heap; the hundreds of millions of dollars 
invested in the industry will be wiped out. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of farm lands now devoted to sugar-beet culture 
will be diverted to the growing of other crops which are already 
surfeiting the market. Hundreds of thousands of farmers will 
be deprived of a remunerative, cash-paying crop. Hundreds of 
prosperous farming communities which owe their prosperity to 
the establishment of beet-sugar factories in their midst will be 
deprived of these benefits. Do the American people want to 
bring about this result? Do they want to abandon a great 
American industry, producing a necessary food commodity, in 
order that a foreign industry and a handful of Americans who 
have their money invested in that industry may exploit a foreign 
people, and gain control of the American market for one of the 
important necessities of life? 

AMERICAN CAPITAL INVESTED IN THE CUBAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 

In opposing an increase in the duty on sugar, great financial 
interests in Wall Street in their propaganda stress the fact that 
they have nearly a billion dollars invested in the Cuban sugar 
industry, and that such increase would be detrimental to these 
foreign investments. 

Mr. President, while I do not contend that American capital 
invested in a foreign country should not receive consideration 
by our Government, I do contend that money invested in this 
country, bearing its share of the tax burden, and the turnover 
of which enriches American farmers and American industry, 
should receive first consideration. American capital invested in 
a foreign country should be protected—and that invested in the 
Cuban sugar industry is protected by a 20 per cent tariff prefer- 
ential—but when American capital so invested is employed in 
exploiting an industry which, by reason of cheap labor and low 
costs of production, is able to flood this country with a cheap 
commodity, tending either to reduce the wage and living stand- 
ards of Americans to those of a tropical country, or cause the 
annihilation of a great American industry, such capital, in my 
opinion, should receive the same treatment as other capital 
invested in that country. 

OUR EXPORT TRADE WITH CUBA 


It is claimed by the opponents of an increase in the duty on 
sugar that it will reduce the purchasing power of Cuba, and 
therefore curtail her purchases in the United States. This state- 
ment is fallacious, and is put forth with the idea of enlisting the 
aid of American business men in opposing the proposed increase. 
But, Mr. President, I do not believe they will be misled by this 
subtle propaganda, 

The United States is the very best market in the world. We 
have a greater purchasing power than that of any nation. 
Wages are higher here than anywhere else in the world. High 
wages mean a better standard of living, and a better standard 
of living means increased purchases not only of necessities but 
of comforts and luxuries. If this is true, which I believe will be 
conceded, why should we follow the will-o’-the-wisp of a slight 
increase in our export trade when we have the best markets 
within our own borders? 

It is both legitimate and laudable to seek to expand our 
export trade, but when, in those efforts, we seek to barter the 
life of a great American industry in return for a slight increase 
in our foreign business, it is unpatriotic, unbusinesslike, and 
un-American. If, in order to secure some slight increase in our 
trade with Cuba, we have to adopt a tariff policy which will 
practically destroy the domestic sugar industry, which now 
spends hundreds of millions of dollars a year in the purchase of 
a farm crop, automobiles, machinery, structural steel, farm im- 
plements, coal, coke, limerock, burlap, chemicals, and dozens of 
other supplies purchased of American concerns, the question nat- 
urally arises, “Is the game worth the candle?” 

OUR DEBT TO CUBA 


Great banking interests with money invested in the Cuban 
sugar industry are appealing to public sentiment by alleging 
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that we are under obligation to Cuba, and that an increase 
in the duty on sugar is a violation of such obligation. Every 
Senator, no doubt, has received those statements that have been 
broadcast all over the United States, sent into every home, into 
every business house, and displayed on the street corners, 

Let us review briefly the relations existing between the two 
countries during the past 30 years, and ascertain on which side 
an obligation rests, 

In 1898 the United States spent the blood of its youth and 
the wealth of the Nation to release Cuba from the yoke of 
Spanish oppression and tyranny, under which her people had 
suffered for centuries. After we secured for Cuba her freedom 
from Spanish oppression, we sent our best brains to the island 
and established a stable government based upon the principles 
on which our own Government was founded. We sent our Army 
to Cuba to maintain order until such time as her citizens were 
able to take over the reins of government. We sent Gen, 
Leonard Wood and his associates to the island, and through 
their efforts the country was relieved from the scourge of pesti- 
lence and infection, and a condition brought about which made 
Cuba in reality, as well as in name, the “ Pearl of the Antilles,” 

Having done this, our Government entered into a commercial 
agreement with Cuba by which the products of each country 
should enter the ports of the other at preferential rates ranging 
from 20 to 40 per cent. A roseate picture wus painted by the 
Cubans regarding the great advantages which would accrue to 
the United States by such a treaty; but, Mr. President, looking 
back over a period of 30 years, we find that under these recip- 
rocal arrangements the balance of trade in favor of Cuba has 
been over $2,000,000,000, or practically twice the balance of trade 
in fayor of all our insular possessions. 

By reason of this reciprocity treaty the tariff rebate granted 
on Cuban sugar entering our ports has amounted to over $300,- 
000,000, with a consequent loss to the United States Treasury. 

In 1903 those interested in the Cuban sugar industry assured 
Congress that Cuba could not possibly produce to exceed two 
and one-half million tons of sugar and that her sole desire was 
to produce only enough of that commodity to supply the gap 
between American production and consumption. Every Sena- 
tor who was here at the time remembers well how that was 
rung through the Chamber. All the press of the country gave 
it to the American people. That is what we had in view. 
What is the result? 

At the time the reciprocity treaty was ratified Cuba was pro- 
ducing less than a million tons of sugar, while this year she is 
producing nearly five and a quarter million tons, or enough to 
supply over 80 per cent of the entire consumption of the United 
States. Due to these concessions to Cuba, which have resulted 
in dumping millions of tons of sugar on the American market 
at a very low cost, the domestic sugar industry has languished 
and to-day is threatened with annihilation. 

In the light of this, I hold that it is the height of temerity for 
the Cubans or Americans with money invested in the Cuban 
industry to claim that we are lax in our moral obligation to 
Cuba if we increase the duty on her sugar. 


AN INCREASE IN TARIFF NOT DETRIMENTAL TO CUBA 


Of the 6 000,000 short tons of sugar consumed in the United 
States, Cuba supplies nearly 50 per cent. Only a little over 
one-half of 1 per cent comes in from other duty-paying coun- 
tries. 

The United States is the largest consumer of sugar in the 
world and surely a foreign country such as Cuba can have no 
just grievances when under our present tariff relations she not 
only has shut out practically all other foreign sugars from enter- 
ing our markets but supplies us with approximately 50 per cent 
of our entire consumption, 

The American-Cuban sugar interests are raising a hue and 
ery to the effect that the proposed increase in the duty on sugar 
will work a hardship on the Cuban industry. This same hue 
and cry was raised by these interests before the passage of the 
Fordney-McCumber Act, which increased the duty on Cuban 
sugar from 1.60 to 1.76 cents per pound, and yet Cuba increased 
her production over 40 per cent in the two years succeeding the 
passage of that act and to-day is producing approximately a 
million and a half short tons more than she did before the rate 
was increased. I think it will be conceded by everyone that an 
industry which increases its production over 40 per cent in two 
years did not suffer a very great injury by the passage of the 
act of 1922, nor will it suffer an injury if the proposed rates 
are put into effect. 

The claims of the American-Cuban sugar interests are so con- 
tradictory in many instances as to make them ridiculous. Every 
Senator in this Chamber has been the recipient of propaganda 
from these interests and many of you will recall the statement 
frequently made that an increase in the tariff on sugar would 
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be an excessive burden upon the American consumer and at 
other times we have been told by the same parties that such an 
increase would injure Cuba. They blow hot and cold with the 
same breath. If the increase in the sugar tariff is passed on to 
the American consumer it can not injure Cuba. On the other 
hand, if Cuba is compelled to pay the increased duty, it can not 
be a burden on American consumers. 

It can not be both. One is false or the other is false. They 
can not ride one horse going in opposite directions. 

CAUSE OF PRESENT DEMORALIZATION IN DOMESTIC SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Mr. President, to-day the domestic sugar industry is in a 
demoralized condition unprecedented in its history. Nineteen 
beet-sugar companies, with an average invested capital of more 
than $189,000,000, earned an average of only 3.37 per cent a 
year in the decade from 1919 to 1929. Eighteen companies, 
with an investment of more than $127,000,000, earned an aver- 
age of only 0.52 of 1 per cent. In 2 of the 10 years all com- 
panies lost money—lots of it. In 3 years of the 10 all but one 
company were “in the red.” Nine of the 19 companies re- 
ported a net loss on their operations during the past 10 years, 
The net income for the remaining 10 was extremely small. 
Nineteen companies averaged 5.33 per cent on their capital stock 
for 10 years. Eighteen companies averaged only 0.73 of 1 per 
cent. 

This condition has been brought about not through any fault 
or mismanagement of the sugar companies but by overproduc- 
tion of sugar in Cuba. This overproduction is largely the result 
of the exploitation of the Cuban sugar industry by American 
capitalists. But these capitalists attempt to mislead the public 
into the belief that the large increase in the sugar production 
of that island is the result of an appeal during the war to 
“produce more sugar for the Allies.” This contention, how- 
ever, is not borne out by the facts. 

The Cuban crop of 1914 was 2,597,000 long tons. From 1914 
to 1923, a period embracing several postwar years, the crop 
increased to 3,603,000 tons, or approximately a million tons in 
nine years. From 1923 to 1925 the crop increased to 5,125,970 
tons, or one and one-half million tons in two years, and this five 
years after the close of the war. It is apparent from the above 
comparisons that Cuba’s overproduction is not due to any 
urge on the part of our Government to prodyce more sugar 
for the Allies but, as stated before, is the result of the exploita- 
tion of the Cuban industry by American capital. 


SHOULD WE BUY CUBAN SUGAR BECAUSE IT IS CHEAP? 


It is argued that we should purchase our sugar from Cuba 
because that country can produce so much cheaper than the 
United States—an application of the ancient, now worn-out, 
free-trade theory of buying in the cheapest market. If this pro- 
gram was followed, we would buy all our wheat and beef from 
the Argentine, our wool from Australia, our shoes from Czecho- 
slovakia, our eggs from China, our peanuts and rice from 
Japan, our beans, tomatoes, and onions from Mexico, our figs 
from Smyrna, our cotton from India, our butter from Denmark, 
our cheese from Italy, our peas from Canada, our nuts from 
Taly; our cutlery from Great Britain, and so on down the 

e. 

With the exception of some few commodities which we pro- 
duce cheaper than foreign countries and yet are able to main- 
tain the American standard of living, foreign costs are much 
lower than ours; hence the need of a protective tariff. Our 
economic policies have demonstrated their soundness, How 
much more serious would be the farm problem to-day if we 
bought agricultural products from other countries merely be- 
cause they were cheap? Could American industry prosper if 
we bought manufactured products from other countries merely 
because they were cheap? I think not. If we pursued such 
a program, industry would find itself in a precarious condition— 
the same precarious condition in which the domestic sugar 
industry finds itself because Cuba is dumping her low-cost 
sugar on the American market in competition with the do- 
mestie product. Mr. President, I can not believe that this argu- 
ment will be given any serious consideration by fair-minded 
men of this body. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY 


It has been contended that because of the relatively small 
number of farmers engaged in sugar-beet culture compared 
to our total population it would be an imposition on the con- 
sumer to increase the sugar duty. The answer to this argument 
is found in a true knowledge of conditions in the domestic 
industry. 

There are approximately 100,000 farmers engaged in sugar- 
beet culture, employing seasonally from 60,000 to 80,000 farm 
laborers. With an average of 4 to a family, we have, there- 
fore, 600,000 or 700,000 of our farm population whose welfare 
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is directly affected by the domestic beet-sugar industry. In 
addition, there are some 35,000 employees in and around the fac- 
tories whose families are dependent upon that industry for a 
livelihood. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does the Senator know of any agricul- 
tural crop raised in the United States, other than the sugar- 
beet crop, the price of which is guaranteed in advance of 
production? 

Mr. SMOOT. That practice obtained during the war and fol- 
lowing the war. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That practice is pursued to-day. The pro- 
ducers of sugar beets are guaranteed in advance the price for 
their crop, and, in addition to that, they are given a participat- 
ing benefit when the beets are manufactured into sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us take Michigan, for instance. The con- 
tract with the beet grower in Michigan this year gave him $7.75 
a ton for his beets, and then, if there is any money made by the 
company, it is divided between the producer of sugar and the 
raiser of beets. 

In Idaho the rate in the northern section of the State is $7.50 
a ton for beets. They get $7.50 a ton no matter whether the 
company loses money or not. But if the company makes money 
then half of it goes to the man who raises the beets. There is no 
other commodity raised in the United States on such terms and 
under such conditions. I think it is right; I think it is proper. 
I believe in that kind of cooperation between the man who 
raises the beets from the ground and the men who put the 
money into the factory to make the beets into sugar. I believe 
that every farmer who is now raising beets has come to the 
conclusion that there is a community of interest. We can not 
affect one without affecting the other. That is why every Sena- 
tor and every Congressman receives petitions from the farm 
organizations throughout the country asking for this increase— 
and not only that but a still greater increase than the committee 
granted. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
-to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does the Senator know of any other agri- 
cultural crop which brings more direct and widespread benefit 
to the community in which it is produced than do sugar beets? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not. There is not a farm product 
produced that brings more richness back to the soil than do 
sugar beets. Land on which wheat has been raised for years 
and years gets weaker and weaker every year unless it is re- 
plenished with the richest of fertilizer. But take a given quan- 
tity of that wheat land and plant beets upon it one year and 
let the leaves and the toppings of the beets remain on the ground, 
and that land is fertilized at once. It is the best fertilizer that 
can be put upon the ground. Germany learned that lesson 
very early. That is why foreign countries now use that process 
of fertilization to bring back life to the land that has been worn 
out by a constant raising of one class of crops. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is one question which I would like 
to have the Senator explain to us, and that is why it is that 
the manufacturers of beet sugar in my home State and all the 
surrounding States where sugar beets are grown and beet 
sugar is produced, do not sell the sugar cheaper in the com- 
munity where it is produced than they do elsewhere? For 
instance, in the city of Billings, Mont., we pay exactly the same 
for the sugar that is manufactured there that we pay for the 
sugar that is shipped in from the Atlantic coast or the Pacific 
coast. It seems to me that is extremely unfair to the people 
in the community where the sugar is actually manufactured. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I can explain that to the Senator in 
such a way that he will understand it. If the sugar produced 
in the intermountain country, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, was all consumed in those States then there would be an 
objection to that basis of charge. But of all the sugar pro- 
duced in Utah, we consume less than 10 per cent of the amount 
locally. In other words, 90 per cent of that sugar goes to 
Chicago and similar territory. We can not consume it in Utah. 

Why did we begin the manufacture of sugar in the first place? 
It is the one commodity where the raw product could be con- 
densed into the lowest possible percentage in the form of the 
finished product. That was wonderfully demonstrated back in 
1850 before I was born. 
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If Senators will go now about 5 miles from Salt Lake City 
to a place called Sugar House Ward, they will find an old adobe 
sugar mill that my father built there in the early fifties. The 
machinery was brought from Paris. It came up the Missis- 
sippi River. Every ounce of it was hauled there by ox teams 
through a country entirely uninhabited and almost a thousand 
miles from everywhere. They did the best they could with the 
machinery obtainable in that day. France was the only place 
where such machinery could be found. They began the making 
of sugar there. Why did they go into it in the beginning and 
then in later years establish the industry as an industry? It 
was because we could not pay the freight rates on the wheat 
to Chicago and the other markets and sell our wheat at a profit. 
What was the best thing to do? We had to find a commodity 
the finished product of which we could ship and which would 
represent only a small percentage of the raw material out of 
which it was made. 

Mr. WHEELER. But that does not answer my question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am coming to the answer to the Senator's 
question. What do we find to-day? As I have already stated, 
90 per cent of all the sugar produced in the States of Idaho and 
Utah must find a market elsewhere, and the great market for 
that sugar is at the Mississippi River and in Chicago. With 
90 per cent of our product we find ourselves under the necessity 
of coming in direct competition with Cuban sugar which they 
are shipping up the Mississippi River now at a freight rate 
less than one-half of what we have to pay from Salt Lake City 
to Chicago. We are not only in competition with the loca! mills 
of Michigan and other parts of the United States but we are 
in direct competition with Cuban sugar, and the freight rates 
are against us. We have to sell our sugar there. There is no 
question about the necessity for selling it there, and we have 
to take existing the price there and meet Cuban competition, 
and it is taking the blood and life out of the industry to do it. 

Mr. WHEELER. But that does not seem to me to answer 
my question at all. For instance, in the city of Billings, a 
city of 15,000 or 20,000 population, sugar is manufactured from 
the beets which are taken from the fields near by. They do 
not have any freight rate to pay either on the beets or on the 
manufactured sugar. Why should they not give the Western 
States, where the raw material is produced and the sugar manu- 
factured, the benefit of a lower price? Instead of that the 
Great Western Sugar Co. and all the other sugar companies 
charge the people of that city the cost price of the sugar plus 
the freight from Chicago plus their profit on the sugar, what- 
ever it is, although the sugar is not shipped by freight at all, 
but is consumed right where it is made. It seems to me that is 
absolutely untenable and can not be justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we have to take the picture as a whole. 
If they did that, where would they make any money? 

Mr. WHEELER. In other words, and there is no dispute 
about it, the Great Western Sugar Co. is paying good dividends 
and making very good profits. They have been making money 
and there is no question about it. Why could not the Great 
Western Sugar Co. sell sugar in the city of Billings, right 
where it is produced and manufactured, at a lower price than 
they sell it, say, in Omaha, or elsewhere in the East? It 
would not hurt their profits at all because of the fact that 
they are making such big profits. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Great Western Sugar Co., as I have al- 
ready stated, is located in perhaps the best place in the United 
States for a sugar factory. Their great market for sugar is 
Omaha and other towns in the West. We have to ship our 
sugar right past their market. That is their home market. 
They do not ship the percentage of sugar east to Chicago 
where the other factories are compelled to ship and meet the 
competition from Cuba. We have to do it from Utah. If we 
do not manufacture that sugar there and if we do not make 
something on the sugar that is sold there—and it is sold to 
them just as cheap as if the sugar were produced in Chicago 
and freight paid on it from Chicago to Utah—then we could 
not make anything at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. They sell it, of course, as cheap as if they 
had purchased Cuban sugar and shipped it in there. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we stop the manufacture of sugar there, 
then our people in Utah and surrounding States wil! pay even 
more for their sugar. 

Mr. WHEELER. They would not pay a bit more because of 
the fact that they are paying identically the same price now 
that they would have to pay and did pay before ever there 
was a sugar manufactory located in Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. That situation is true as to every manufac- 
tured article. When I was manufacturing woolen goods the 


people at the mill paid the same price that was paid in Chicago. 
Here, for instance, is the United States Steel Corporation. They 
are making steel at Provo, Utah. Does the Senator think they 
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Sell that steel any cheaper at Provo than they would if they 
shipped it there from one of their mills in the East? 

Mr. WHEELER. There is no reason in the world why they 
could not and should not give the people of Utah and Montana 
the benefit of it, because of the fact that they always claim 
that they had to pay the freight rate on their product when it 
is shipped elsewhere; but when they sell it locally and do not 
have to pay the freight rate they ought to give the people of 
the community the benefit of that saving. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure they are struggling along to 
live, and I know they are not getting very much out of the 
business, 

Mr. WHEELER. Surely the Great Western Sugar Co, is not 
struggling along to live. I am perfectly willing to agree that 
the sugar people do the same thing that other manufacturers 
do. As a matter of fact the oil companies are charging the 
people of our State more for oil produced right there than they 
are charging for the same oil in States where they have to 
ship it a long distance and pay the transportation charges. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, because of the beneficial effect 
of sugar-beet culture upon the productivity of the soil the sugar 
beet is an important factor in the cycle of rotation. As a gen- 
eral farm practice, sugar beets are planted on the same land 
only one year in four. The average acreage devoted to sugar 
beets during the past five years has been 700,000 acres. There- 
fore in the general scheme of agriculture in the beet-growing 
sections we may say that millions of acres of farm lands are 
affected by beet culture. 

As an illustration of the importance of the beet-sugar indus- 
try to American farmers it may be stated that since 1900 they 
have received over $1,000,000,000 for the beet crops, or an aver- 
age of $36,000,000 annually, while during the past five years the 
average annual receipts for this crop have amounted to over 
$56,000,000. In addition to this amount paid to the farmers 
annually, the domestic beet-sugar industry produces a farm 
crop from American soil yulued at over $120,000,000, the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of which are all distributed to American 
farmers, American labor, and American industry. It pays an- 
nually to the railroads every year from $20,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000 ; it pays annually in salaries and wages over $20,000,000, 
and a like sum is annually expended for supplies, such as ma- 
chinery, coal, coke, limerock, bags, chemicals, and so forth, all 
products of American industry. 

In addition to the domestic beet-sugar industry we have also 
the Louisiana cane-sugar industry, the corn-sugar industry, and 
the sugar industries of Hawaii and Porto Rico, whose annual 
disbursements, if added to the above figures, would aggregate 
double or treble the sum. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to make any comparison of the 
duty on sugar with that proposed on other commodities, but 
a study of the bill will demonstrate that there are huudreds 
of other commodities in which a much snraller proportion of our 
population is interested, on which are imposed much higher 
duties than that we propose to levy on sugar. The prime pur- 
pose of increasing the duty on sugar is to expand the domestic- 
sugar industry and to divert hundreds of thousands of acres 
now devoted to grain crops, of which there is a surplus, to a 
crop of which we are now importing from Cuba approximately 
50 per cent of our requirements. 

I have attempted to demonstrate that the American consumer 
will feel the effect of an increase in only the slightest measure, 
Since this is true, the argument that the tariff will benefit only 
1 per cent of our population carries little weight. If we fail to 
grant protection to 1 per cent of our farming population merely 
because it is only 1 per cent, we take the position that minorities 
must be penalized because they are minorities. 

PROPONENTS AND OPPONENTS OF INCREASED DUTY 


Mr. President, let us examine the records and ascertain who 
are advocating and who opposing an increased duty on sugar. 
Among those appearing before the House and Senate committees 
or who have filed briefs are the National Grange, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Northwest Agricultural Foundation, 
Mountain States Beet Growers’ Marketing Association, North- 
western Ohio and Southern Michigan Sugar Beet Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indiana Sugar Beet Growers’ Association, Michigan 
State Farm Bureau, South Dakota Beet Growers, Utah State 
Farm Bureau, Commissioner of Agriculture of Wyoming, Pro- 
gressive Pomona Grange, No. 4, of Colorado, Crowley County 
(Colo.) Farmers’ Institute, Western Colorado Beet Growers’ 
Association, Weld County (Colo.) Farmers’ Institute, Sevier 
County (Utah) Farm Bureau, Racine-Kenosha (Wis.) Counties 
Beet Growers’ Association, Michigan State Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Idaho Beet Growers’ Association. 

In addition to these appearances before the committees the 
following important farm organizations have filed with Senators 
a statement advocating an increase in the sugar tariff: National 
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chambers of commerce throughout the South and West. Among 
the appearances before the committee may also be cited the 
Domestic Sugar Producers’ Association, the United States Beet 
Sugar Association, the American Sugar Cane League; Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association, and the Association of Sugar Pro- 
ducers of Porto Rico. 

Among those opposing the proposed increase before the Senate 
committee were the United States Sugar Association, represent- 
ing Americans with money invested in the Cuban sugar indus- 
try; the American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages; American 
Exporters and Importers’ Association. The Hershey chocolate 
interests, who have sugar refineries in Cuba, opposed an increase 
of the duty on refined, and in lieu of an increased duty on raw 
recommended the granting of a bounty on sugar produced in 
continental United States, 

Ah, Mr. President, how Mr. Hershey and his company do love 

the people! How sympathetic they are for the boy and the 
girl who eat chocolate bars! When I recently asked his repre- 
sentative if when sugar declined from 10 and 12 cents a pound 
to 4 and 5 cents a pound he increased the size of the bar, he said 
“No,” but he did say that if the duty was increased 44 cents 
a hundred pounds the Hershey Chocolate Co. would have to 
make the chocolate bars smaller, and the poor child would not 
be able to obtain as much chocolate for its money. He never 
thought of the poor children when the price of sugar was de- 
clining ; he then kept the bar at the same size, and the American 
child for 10 years has been paying, under his theory of what 
should be paid, a cost based on the higher price of sugar, 
althoygh the price of sugar was low during practically that 
whole period of time. 
Then we had the bottlers, the“ pop“ people, before the com- 
mittee. “Pop” was 5 cents a bottle when sugar was 10 cents 
a pound, and it is 5 cents a bottle to-day. They spent $25,000 
through their lobby to show the iniquity, as they say, of the 
effort of those who are asking for an ‘increase of 44 cents a 
hundred pounds in the duty on sugar. Good heavens, Mr. 
President, how many bottles of pop“ could be made from a 
hundred pounds of sugar? How many children would ever pay 
less for a drink of “ pop” if the sugar tariff were lowered? If 
the tariff were reduced to 1 cent a pound, “ pop” would still re- 
main at 5 cents a bottle. 

Aside from those appearing before the Senate committee, the 
National City Bank of New York and W. T. Rawleigh, of Free- 
port, III., actively opposed any increase. 

O Mr. President, if I could only tell the whole story of the 
intrigues and the rotten deals connected with this matter it 
would surprise the Senate. I would refer to the fact that a 
decision was reached at one time to destroy the sugar industry 
in the United States. I know the story. Is it any wonder that 
in the hearings I had little patience with some of the state- 
ments which were made. 

The above citations demonstrate that the sugar tariff is an 
agricultural tariff and that an increased duty is advocated by 
all important farm organizations as an essential part of any 
farm relief plan. This attitude is but natural, for the farmer is 
a partner in the beet-sugar business. Under the participating 
contract between the factories and the farmers they are paid 
for their beets according to the net price received for the ex- 
tracted sugar, the division being generally on a 50-50 basis. 
In addition, the contract fixes a guaranteed minimum price per 
ton of beets. With no other farm crop does the farmer enjoy 
such privilege. 

The farm organizations are also of the belief, and rightly so, 
that with adequate protection the domestic beet-sugar industry 
could be extensively expanded, and that hundreds of thousands 
of acres now devoted to grain crops could be devoted to sugar 
production with profit to sugar-beet farmers, and at the same 
time decrease the volume of surplus crops which now prove 
Ss troublesome. 

Let us now consider briefly the motives actuating those op- 
posing the proposed rates. I have referred to the National City 
Bank, so perhaps I had better refer first to their activities, 


TARIFF PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


The National City Bank of New York has been broadcasting 
statements to banks throughout the country not only opposing 
an increase in the duty on sugar but many of them indirectly 
inimical to the credit of domestic beet-sugar companies, I ask 
Senators to read the hearings. The National City Bank went 
so far as to intimate that the domestic beet-sugar companies 
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Cooperative Milk Producers’ Association, National Dairy Union, 
American Livestock Association, National Wool Marketing Coun- 
cil, Vegetable Growers’ Association of America, Kansas State 
Livestock Association, National Livestock Producers’ Associa- 
tion. Hundreds of briefs and statements have also been filed 
with the Senate committee urging the proposed increase from 
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could not borrow any more money, and warned their stock- 
holders that the industry would be failure. Having acquired 
large sugar holdings in Cuba that bank would like to see the 
domestic sugar industry destroyed so that larger profits from 
its foreign investments might accrue, 

During the skyrocketing of prices in 1920 the National City 
Bank, believing that large profits were to be made in loaning 
money to Cuban sugar mills, poured some hundred million or 
so dollars into that industry, 

The result of this inflation is well known to everyone. Due 
to the cupidity of the Cubans and Americans with money in- 
vested in the Cuban industry, sugar gradually seeped into this 
country from all over the world, and at the end of 1920 the 
price of Cuban raws had dropped from 2314 cents a pound to 
approximately 1% cents. It was then, Mr. President, that the 
National City Bank thought that the wise thing to do was to 
take the Cuban* sugar, throw it upon the market, kill the local 
industry, and then reap a thousand per cent reward when the 
Sugar industry of this country was destroyed. Thank God, they 
25 not successful in that effort, but it was due to no fault of 

eirs. 

Due to this sudden deflation it is alleged that the National 
City Bank was left with something like a hundred million dol- 
lars of securities which were practically worthless. In other 
words, the officials of that bank through lack of judgment had 
squandered millions of dollars gambling that the outrageous 
levels would be continued permanently, Nine years ago, I re- 
peat, the National City lent its name and its resources to a 
program which was designed to continue abnormal sugar prices. 

Mr. President, it is greatly to the advantage of the National 
City that we vote no adequate protection for sugar, and in the 
Same degree it is detrimental to the producers of domestic sugar. 


I submit that the final choice lies between the injudicious in- 


vestments of the National City Bank of Wall Street, and the 
conservative investments of American farmers in American agri- 
culture. We must not be misled by the false arguments ad- 
vanced by an institution which a few short years ago attempted 
to levy tribute on the American people by taking advantage of 
unduly high prices. We can not consider seriously the propa- 
ganda that such an institution has completely changed face and 
is now the saviour of the American people. 

Nothwithstanding the great deflation in Cuban sugar prices, 
the general impression prevailed in the sugar trade in 1920 that 
after the deflation period had passed and conditions became 
normal, large profits would have been earned on money invested 
in that industry. This idea was rightly predicated on the fact 


that sugar can be produced cheaper in Cuba than any other 


country. After the crash came in 1921 many Cuban mills were 
deeply in debt financially to the National City Bank. That in- 


stitution promptly set about “squeezing” the Cubans and tak- | 


ing control of their properties. Look at the record, Senators, 
See how humane they were, and how much interest they had in 
building up this great industry. At the present time the offi- 
cials of that bank are broadcasting propaganda against an in- 
crease in our sugar tariff because they allege it will be harmful 
to the “poor Cubans.” I want to say now to the good people 
here that if we in this country lived as extravagantly as some 
of the Cuban people are living, there would be quite a change 
in the minds of the American people, and there would be a 
reformation. But the insincerity of the interest of the bank 
officials in the Cuban people is obvious when we remember that 
they had no hesitancy in putting the “thumbscrews” upon 
them when the opportunity was presented. 

Having exacted its pound of flesh from the “ poor Cubans,” 
this bank took over the better-organized mills of its creditors 
and formed a holding company known as General Sugars (Inc.), 
under which it is now operating these mills, 

I make no charges against the National City Bank; but, Mr. 
President, its stockholders and the public at large would, I 
believe, be very much interested in the details of the formation 
of General Sugars (Inc.). In my own mind I have not the 
slightest doubt that an inyestigation by a committee of the 
Senate of the activities of the National City Bank in gaining 
control of a considerable number of sugar mills in Cuba would 
bring to light information which the stockholders of that com- 
pany and the public are entitled to have. 


CAMPAIGN OF MISINFORMATION ILLUSTRATED BY “ WISCONSIN SURVEY” 


Some days ago the distinguished Senator from Georgia caused 
to be inserted in the Recorp the text of a pamphlet dealing with 
agricultural tariffs, prepared by three members of the faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin—John R. Commons, Selig Perl- 
man, and Benjamin H. Hibbard. These economists—eminent 
economists, I am sure—worked without the authority of the 
university, according to its president, Mr. Glenn Frank, although 
there have been several stupid attempts to convey the impres- 
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sion that the report was sponsored by the school. On the con- 
trary, the teachers were “ generously” financed by one W. T. 
Rawleigh, of Freeport, III., a manufacturer of spices and kitchen 
extracts, who maintains in Washington the Rawleigh Tariff 
Bureau, an agency which several times each week lectures by 
mimeograph on economic subjects to Members of Congress. 

Of Mr. Rawleigh I know very little, except that he is rated 
by Dun & Co. as a multimillionaire. He has been at various 
times an alderman and mayor of Freeport and member of the 
Illinois General Assembly, as well as chairman of the La Fol- 
lette-for-President Committee in 1924. His business interests 
have been largely in manufacturing, and when it is considered 
that he has purchased the services of three economists and has 
funds to indulge his whim for propaganda, there seems little 
doubt that he has prospered under the American system of pro- 
tective tariffs. Now, in the afterglow, he proposes to issue a 
new emancipation proclamation—a proposal to*rid America of 
the protective-tariff system regardless of the fact that he has 
made no vigorous protest in all the years he was its beneficiary. 

I remember Mr. Rawleigh in 1922. I remember Mr. Rawleigh 
in 1909; and what a change has taken place from 1909 and 1922! 
In 1909 he did not give out advertising like the pamphlet I have 
in my hand. His men went from house to house at a time 
when he was deeply interested in the tariff question. 

Again, about these economists: 

In the preface to the pamphlet prepared by the wise men of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Rawleigh remarks; 


Every duty on imports is a tax out of the pockets of the consumers 
for the benefit of those protected. 


Is it possible that Mr. Rawleigh developed this squeamishness 
only after he had become wealthy enough to hire a staff of econ- 
omists who for a price were willing to prepare the report that 
he desired? I do not believe for a moment that the professors 
prostituted their convictions in drawing up the tract, nor have 
I any knowledge that Mr. Rawleigh instructed them as to the 
findings. Rather, I am persuaded that such a course was en- 
tirely unnecessary, since the professors themselyes apparently 
believe in low tariffs and free trade more fervently than their 
employer. It is their privilege and the privilege of Mr. Raw- 
leigh so to believe, and I have no objection. Yet I do object 
most vigorously to the issuance of so prejudiced a tract as a 
“scientific study,” and to the attempt to foist it upon the 
American people as an “unbiased” and dispassionate analysis 
of agricultural tariffs, 

Perhaps it is not entirely beside the point to inquire whether 
the professors have any standing as agricultural experts. Mr. 
Commons has written a great deal, his titles ranging from A 
Sociological Theory of Sovereignty to A Theory of Concerted 
Action and Reasonable Value; but I can not find that he quali- 
fies as a farm expert or an expert on tariffs, Mr. Perlman’s field 
of interest is still further restricted. His books are A History 
of Trade Unionism in the United States and A Theory of the 
Labor Movement. Mr. Hibbard apparently knows—or should 
know—something about farming, since he teaches agricultural 
economics at Wisconsin, and has written a textbook on the 
subject. 

Mr. President, I can not pretend to tell how all the material 
for this survey was gathered, but I do have definite information 
eoncerning that part which deals with sugar. When the first 
reports of the survey became current, Mr, George McCormick, 
president of the Menominee River Sugar Co., Menominee, Mich., 
began a personal investigation. He visited the university and 
conferred with Mr. Hibbard and two of his young assistants. 
Of this conference, Mr. McCormick said: 


I spent five consecutive hours with them going over their report. I 
pointed out the inaccuracies and the unjust conclusions which they had 
drawn, and elicited the information that they had gathered their data 
from published reports from a variety of sources, but had done no 
original research or investigation themselves. In other words, they 
had made a summary of data gathered by others and used it in an 
attempt to prove what was evidently a preconceived notion of their 
own concerning the tariff on sugar. 


It was after this conference with Mr. McCormick, I believe, 
that these eminent economists found it necessary to correct some 
of their more idiotic errors. At any rate, the pamphlet now cir- 
culating is called a “revision.” I am not sufficiently learned to 
know how seriously the professors erred in their calculations 
concerning other schedules, but if they missed the mark half so 
widely as they missed the mark in sugar, every line of the tract 
is verbal rubbish, 

In passing, I should like to observe that the three professors 
were something more than impartial scholars in this affair. 
They not only prepared the survey but they also released mate- 
rial to the press, That is, Mr. Rawleigh's economists not only 
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were scholars but they were propagandists as well. Strange 
enough, the first drafts of the tract were hustled to the National 
City Bank, which redistributed the section dealing with sugar, 
and ever since has been engaged in a despicable attempt to 
prove that the domestic sugar industry is of no importance and 
worthy of no consideration. Just at the moment the National 
City is persuaded that Mr. Commons, Mr. Perlman, and Mr. 
Hibbard are the final authorities in any discussion of the sugar 
tariff. The adulation which it extends to these men is a bit 
amazing in view of the fact that the bank, so far as I know, 
never before has permitted its judgment, good or bad, to be 
influenced by theorists. 

Even if the National City Bank has taken no part in the 
dissemination of the misinformation prepared at the University 
of Wisconsin, practical sugar men of the Nation would still 
entertain grave fears about accepting the advice of theorists. 
That fear extends back to 1919 when the beet-sugar distribution 
committee and Sugar Equalization Board, which held prices at 
a reasonable level during the war, were still in existence. All 
these men save one—Dr. F. W. Taussig, an economist of some 
consequence, and at one time head of the Tariff Commission— 
were practical sugar men. In their discussion of the situation 
which prevailed at the close of 1919 they recommended that the 
United States acquire control of the 1920 crop. On August 14, 
1919, the majority members of the board transmitted to Presi- 
dent Wilson a lengthy memorandum, in which they said: 


Conditions are so abnormal and the prospect of securing a regular 
supply of sugar at a reasonable price * * * for the year 1920 is so 
uncertain that the Equalization Board concludes that its duty requires 
it to suggest to the President of the United States * * * that 
negotiations be entered into for the purpose of securing the sugar re- 
quired * * . 


The beet-sugar committee on September 26 made a similar 
recommendation, basing its conclusion on the then existing con- 
ditions of the sugar market and strongly recommending a con- 
tinuation of Government control. 

Doctor Taussig did not agree in the opinions aboye quoted, 
and in a dissenting memorandum he remarked: 


I believe that no negotiations should be entered into with the Cuban 
producers, and that the regulation and restriction of the sugar prices 
should cease with the close of the present arrangement * * +, 


For some reason which may be clear to the Democratic mind, 
President Wilson declined to accept the advice of practical busi- 
ness men. He made no reply to their repeated requests for his 
judgment, and as a consequence the 1920 crop was handled in 
the manner which Doctor Taussig suggested. What happened 
then? Exactly those things which the men of the industry had 
feared. The domestic sugar supply was practically exhausted, 
and Cuba was thrust into control of the world sugar markets, 
and profited extravagantly. 

If the advice of the practical men had been followed, there is 
no doubt that the price of sugar would have continued at a sane 
level, just as it had in the years previous, But the vestments 
of the practical men were not embroidered with Ph, D.’s, and 
their advice, of course, was worthless. 

Now we are asked once more to accept the opinion of three 
economists and half a dozen of their assistants in a matter of 
which they have not the slightest practical knowledge. Practical 
sugar men—some of them the men who, in 1919, recommended 
that the work of the Government agencies be extended—haye 
appeared before the Senate Finance Committee to tell of the 
absolute necessity of a higher rate on sugar. They have assured 
us that a higher rate is no threat to the consumer, that it is no 
threat to the welfare of Cuba. 

If experience teaches us anything, it teaches that we ought 
fo accept their advice. 

Mr. President, at this time I shall conclude. I have other 
matters to present to the Senate, but I do not feel like proceed- 
ing longer to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, I desire to inquire 
of the Senator from Utah what course he suggests should be 
taken now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that we go right on. It is only 10 
minutes of 4 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us have a quorum, then. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Borah Copeland Frazier 
Ashurst Bratton Couzens George 
Baird Brock Dale Gillett 
Bingham Brookhart Deneen Glass 
Black Broussard Din Goff 
Blaine Capper ess Gould 
way Fletcher Greene 


- l 
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Grundy Keyes Patterson Swanson 
Hale Ring Phipps Thomas, Idaho 
Harris La Follette Pine Townsend 
Harrison McCulloch Pittman Trammell 
Hatfield McKellar Ransdell Tydings 
Hawes McMaster Robinson, Ind. Vandenberg 
Hayden McNary Schall Wagner 
Hebert Metcalf Sheppard Walcott 
Heflin Moses Shortridge Walsh, Mass. 
Howell Norbeck Simmons Walsh, Mont, 
Johnson Norris Smith Waterman 
Jones Nye Smoot Watson 
Kean Oddie Steiwer Wheeler 
Kendrick Overman Sullivan 


Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. SuipsTeap] is unavoidably 
absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Mr. President, in many respects I re- 

gard the sugar schedule as one of the most important to be 
disposed of in connection with the pending legislation. Sugar 
is a commodity which affects practically every household in the 
United States. 
The activity of the tariff lobbies on sugar should not affect 
the consideration of this important schedule. No one will deny 
that there have been employed by both the high-duty lobby and 
the lower-duty lobby tactics which can not be defended. I con- 
demn the methods which have been used to influence action 
upon the sugar tariff. I stand ready to support legislation to 
prevent the pernicious activities of lobbies and lobbyists, but I 
contend that it is the responsibility of the Senate to weigh the 
facts concerning sugar and to fix the duty based upon the facts 
without regard to the activities of interested parties on both 
sides of this controversy. 

I am opposed to any increase in the duty on sugar as pro- 
vided in existing law. I propose to demonstrate that the facts 
do not warrant any increased burden upon the consumer. At 
the same time I expect to demonstrate that the increase in duty 
proposed will not in the long run benefit the domestic producer 
of sugar within the United States. 

Mr. President, no other agricultural commodity equals sugar 
in value of imports. The imports of cane sugar in 1928 
amounted to $161,257,848, while imports of all of the many 
commodities included in Schedule 7—the general agricultural 
schedule—amounted to but $297,722,762. Federal and State 
governmental assistance brought about the establishment of the 
beet-sugar industry in the United States. Cane and beet sugar, 
almost alone among agricultural crops, have consistently been 
the beneficiaries of the tariff or bounty encouragement. It may 
at first, therefore, seem plausible to add a little more duty now, 
and, if the Finance Committee's proposal to increase the sugar 
tariff could aid substantially in raising the economic status of 
agriculture, or if actual public benefit could be expected to fol- 
low, the plea for more protection might perhaps be justified. 

But, Mr. President, the sugar tariff problem is not so simple 
as that. The Senate well knows the story of the long battle 
down throngh the years over our tariff policy toward sugar. 
Congress has so long acquiesced in a protective policy for 
sugar that the principle of protection is now hardly an issue. 
The major question now is not whether the sugar growers shall 
continue to enjoy a tariff advantage over their foreign competi- 
tors, but how great this advantage shall be, and whether the 
paragraph now before us can be demonstrated to be of real 
advantage to the American farmers. 

Other Senators during the course of the debate doubtless will 
review in detail the evidence—or the supposed evidence offered 
during the tariff hearings by witnesses who appeared on their 
own behalf, or on behalf of the intricately interlocking group of 
domestic sugar growers’ associations. If greater assistance is 
not granted, these witnesses protested, the production of sugar 
will tend to disappear from the continental United States. 

There are, however, Mr. President, certain other facts which 
were not emphasized at the committee hearings, but which must 
be taken into consideration if the Senate wishes to adopt a 
rational sugar policy, a policy which will be of real pecuniary 
yalue to the sugar-beet and sugar-cane farmer. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE SUGAR TARIFF PROBLEM 


Few commodities are consumed more widely in the United 
States than sugar. The duty on sugar affects virtually every 
purse in the United States, bearing most heavily, proportion- 
ately, upon the poor and upon the moderately well to do. The 
consumer is interested in the prices of confectionery, beverages, 
and other commodities, manufactured in large part of sugar. 
In turn the manufacturers of these products have a large eco- 
nomic stake in the question now before us, just as have the 
refiners of sugar. 

In contrast with the sugar growers, the majority of the 
farmers are concerned in this controyersy primarily as con- 
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sumers of sugar. Even among the sugar growers there are wide 
differences in economie position, between many middle western 
growers who can produce only at very high costs, and certain 
western beet-sugar producers and southern cane planters who 
doubtless could continue to grow sugar even if the tariff were 
removed entirely. 

The sugar growers of the continental United States have even 
in the best of the last 10 years hardly succeeded in producing 
more than a fifth of the country’s annual sugar consumption. 
Sugar produced in the continental States must compete, without 
tariff protection, against the tropically grown sugar of Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. When all of the sugar 
grown within the tariff barrier is combined, the total still con- 
stitutes only half of our annual consumption. There is no indi- 
cation at the present time that any expedient to which we can 
resort—except at a clearly exorbitant cost—can greatly in- 
crease this proportion, or increase the production of the conti- 
nental United States beyond the 20 per cent ratio at which it 
has stood for many years, Under our reciprocity treaty of 1903, 
granting the neighboring Republic of Cuba a 20 per cent reduction 
in the tariff rates imposed against all other countries, the other 
50 per cent of the sugar consumed by the United States is grown 
in Cuba. To disregard our traditional responsibilities toward 
our neighbor Republic must inevitably jeopardize the existence of 
friendly political and trade relations with all of the other 
nations of Latin America. Our sugar tariff policy largely de- 
termines the internal economic welfare of Cuba, of Porto Rico, 
of Hawaii, and to a lesser degree, of the Philippine Islands. 
Our sugar tariff policy must also be considered in the light of the 
needs of our own Federal Treasury, which for many years has 
derived a fourth of all customs receipts from the duty on sugar. 

I have suggested only a few of the important questions which 
ought to enter into our deliberations over the duty on sugar. It 
is not my purpose to discuss them at length at the present time. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I ask the Senator how an increase 
of duty to 2.20 or 2.40 could disturb our relations with Latin- 
American countries when every one of them has a higher duty 
than 2.40 against the Cuban sugar? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is my contention that to disrupt the 
economic welfare of Cuba would inevitably create a feeling 
throughout the other Latin-American countries against the 
United States regardless of what may be their policy toward 
imports of Cuban sugar. The Senator must remember that our 
relations with Cuba have been of a very close nature. I believe 
that such actions on the part of this Government as would seri- 
ously disrupt the economic welfare of Cuba tend to create ani- 
mosity among the Latin-American countries toward the United 
States, because they would contend that we had not treated 
Cuba fairly in this respect. Whether those countries would be 
justified in that contention or not is another matter. But if the 
Senator has been perusing some of the editorials which have 
been appearing in the press concerning the controversy over 
sugar, I think he would come to the same conclusion. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator think it would be pos- 
sible for any citizen of the Republic of Brazil, for instance, 
which has a 17-cent per pound duty against Cuban sugar, to take 
offense at our raising our duty from 1.76 cents to 2.40 cents? 
Then I will ask another question and the Senator may answer 
both. If we are disturbing the economic conditions of Cuba by 
raising the duty as proposed here, does the Senator consider 
that of more importance than to disrupt the domestic industry 
by not raising it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will answer the Senator’s questions 
in the order in which they were propounded, First, I do not 
contend that our action in increasing the duty on sugar against 
Cuba would necessarily create hard feeling in the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries because of any rate which we might fix. But, as 
I stated before in response to a similar question, my contention 
is that, in view of the relationship which has existed between 
the United States and Cuba, our action, no matter where we 
might fix the rate, if it produced an economic destruction in 
Cuba, would be resented in other Latin-American countries. 
Also, I do not contend that the reaction of Cuba and Latin 
America is a major factor in this problem. 

In answer to the Senator's second question, of course, I am 
not taking the position that the action which we may take here 
concerning Cuba is of primary importance. I merely mentioned 
it in the course of an introduction to my remarks upon sugar 
as one of the elements which I think should be given con- 
sideration. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. May I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that since 1904 and up to 1927 the advantages of trade in 
favor of Cuba, by reason of the treaty which we have with 
her, have favored Cuba to the extent of over $2,000,000,000 to 
a population of 3,500,000, and the raising of the duty will not 
disturb those conditions, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Nevertheless, the Senator well knows 
that the raising of the duty may have a serious effect upon 
a very important indusiry in Cuba. The contention which I 
make is that if our action has that result, then, naturally, in 
view of our long and intimate relationship with the Republic 
of Cuba, our action will be felt to have been unjustified. 
Whether that position is sound or not is beside the point. I 
am simply mentioning it as one of the results which may follow 
if this action is taken. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin a further question? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield further; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I yield first to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. After listening to the Senator thus far 
in his speech, I assume that his first contention is that the 
consumer will be made to pay the increased tariff rate; but in 
the next breath, states the Senator, that Cuba will have to 
pay it. Can they both pay it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, Mr. President; that is not my con- 
tention. If the Senator from Louisiana will follow my remarks, 
he will find that that is not the position which I take. My 
position is that if we take this action, and the sugar produced 
as a result of such action does not find the market in the United 
States which it has heretofore found, and if, as a result of 
that, there is a depression in that important industry in Cuba, 
the effect will be as I have already outlined. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If the American consumer pays the 
increase, how can it hurt the Cubans? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it may have an effect 
upon consumption in the United States. No one can say defi- 
nitely what the effect of it will be in that regard. I intend to 
discuss later in my remarks the point raised by the Senator 
as to who will pay the increase in duty. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, if the 20 per cent differ- 
ential in favor of Cuba remains, and the duty as against Cuba 
is increased in the general tariff, it will give Cuba a greater 
advantage than she now has, will it not, because the differen- 
tial will be 20 per cent of a larger amount? If that be so, and 
we are compelled, as I have heard it stated on the floor here 
several times that we shall be compelled, to purchase one-half 
of our consumption of sugar from abroad somewhere, with Cuba 
having that differential, she will always supply that deficiency 
on the part of our own production, will she not, because of the 
differential of 20 per cent? How then will Cuba be injured in 
any way whatsoever by our increase of the tariff, provided 
always that the differential of 20 per cent shall be maintained 
in her favor as against the world? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, there are two elements, as I 
see, which may enter into it: First, there may be a reduction 
in consumption in the United States; second, the expansion of 
the sugar production in our island dependencies may capture 
more of our market, thus supplying more of the sugar which 
we are now purchasing from countries that are outside of the 
tariff barrier. 

Mr. WATERMAN. But the Senator will admit, will he not, 
that Porto Rico and Hawaii are practically at the peak of pro- 
duction. The Philippines probably are not; but the Philip- 
pines are not going to produce in my time—perhaps they will 
in the Senator's time—suflicient sugar to drive Cuba out of the 
American market. We are fixing a tariff now not forever, but 
to meet present conditions and for the few years ahead which 
we can see; that is all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I agree with the Senator in the state 
ment that Porto Rico has practically reached the peak of her 
production. I am not certain but that increased irrigation and 
improvement of stock may not further expand the Hawaiian 
production. There seems to be some controversy among the 
experts upon that point. There also is disagreement as to how 
rapidly the Philippines may increase their production. 

Mr. President, the sugar schedule constitutes an especially 
forceful illustration of the woeful inadequacy of the present 
methods of tariff making. To guide us in dealing with the 
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highly complex problem before us we have a report of the 
Tariff Commission prepared years ago on the basis of the crops 
for 1922-23 and earlier years, a very inadequate Summary of 
Information submitted by the present Tariff Commission, and 
some hundreds of pages of so-called evidence consisting of the 
assertions of the witnesses who appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Finance Committee. There is not 
available a comprehensive, official statement of the facts which 
ought to be taken into account. We do not know how many 
farmers can continue to grow sugar beets if the tariff is not 
increased, and how many might grow sugar beets if the tariff 
were increased, So, we must fall back upon the best generaliza- 
tions which we can derive from our experience with the sugar 
industry in previous years. 

In 1921 Congress increased the duty on sugar from the 1-cent 
rate adopted in 1913 to 1.6 cents, and in 1922 the Fordney- 
McCumber Act made a further increase to 1.76 cents. For our 
purposes it is necessary only to consider the duty on sugar of 
approximately 96° purity, for all but a small percentage of our 
imports approximate this standard. Also, we need consider 
only the duty on sugar imported under the preferential rate 
accorded to Cuba, for in ordinary years the amount shipped in 
at the so-called full rate of duty is trifling in importance, 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House, in its report 
on the Hawley bill, stated that the changes asked for by the 
trade varied from a reduction of approximateiy one-half of 1 
cent per pound to an increase of 114 cents per pound on 96° raw 
sugar from Cuba.” The rate agreed upon of 2.4 cents a pound 
on Cuban sugar, the committee said, “ was the figure most gen- 
erally suggested by the witnesses.” In summarizing such ex- 
amination of these “suggestions” as the committee may have 
made, its report merely says: 


Consideration was given * * + to the fact that the duty-paid 
price of 96° raw sugar in New York has for several months been at or 
below $3.76 per 100 pounds and that the domestic industry could 
not survive at that low price of raw sugar. Labor rates in Cuba and 
in the Philippines, compared with wage rates in the United States, and 
the prices paid for cane and beets were considered in fixing the new 
rates of duty. 


The specific figures upon which the committee asserted that 
its conclusions had been based were not cited. 

The Senate Finance Committee held further hearings on the 
sugar schedule during the hot days of last July. The increase 
of six-tenths of a cent a pound on sugar proposed by the House 
had met with widespread denunciation and unpopularity. The 
Finance Committee therefore felt moved to make a gesture to- 
ward the consumer by reducing the proposed rate to 2.2 cents 
a pound on 96° Cuban sugar, still an increase of forty-four one- 
hundredths of a cent, or, roughly, half a cent a pound over the 
rate in the existing law. In recommending a substantial in- 
crease in duty over the existing law the committee also made a 
gesture toward the farmer. Then, as a final gesture of pro- 
fundity, the committee inserted in its report exactly three 
lines in explanation of the rate which it had adopted. These 
three lines said: 

The rates on all items in this schedule have received careful consid- 
eration and the changes made have been made with the interests of the 
consumers, producers, importers, and manufacturers in mind. (P. 21.) 


How these interests were measured, the report cannily failed 
to say. And nowhere did the committee indicate the results 
which it expected would follow from this increase in duty, or 
the sugar policy which the Federal Government should adopt. 

It is difficult to take the committee's amendment seriously in 
view of its failure to justify the recommendation. Did the com- 
mittee think that an increase would safeguard the present pro- 
duction, or that it would bring about an increase in production? 
Did it consider the possibility of a shrinking sugar labor supply? 
Why did it reject the House increase? And why did it feel that 
its own compromise increase was economically better justified? 
Nowhere is there an indication that the committee heeded one 
of the first principles of tariff making, that always the cost of 
the end sought should first be measured so that the country will 
not be paying for something which it does not get, or be paying 
exorbitantly for a fraction of that which was promised to it. 

Mr. President, the sugar tariff problem can not be solved by 
idle gestures or by sleight-of-hand tricks, Sham farm relief 
measures are far more dangerous than no farm relief at all. 

After many years of governmental encouragement the sugar 
industry of the continental United States is still unable to pro- 
duce more than 20 per cent of the country’s annual sugar con- 
sumption. Even if the production of the tropical island depend- 
encies is included, the proportion of production to consumption 
hardly rises above 50 per cent. The relative importance of the 
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various sources of supply for the period 1922-1928, and for the 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, rash statements that 


year 1928 alone, is shown in the two following tables, which I | the continental United States can produce all of the sugar 


ask without reading to have inserted in the RECORD. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The tables are as follows: 
Relative importance in the United States sugar consumption of various 
sources of supply 
(Average, 1922-1928) 


Average 1922-1923 


Source of supply Amount 
long tons | Per cent 
refined of total 
basis ! 


Foreign countries: 
Cuba (tariff conoession) 
Other (full duty) 


1107 pounds of 96° centrifugal is equal to approximately 100 pounds of refined 
sugar. 
Consumption of sugar in the United States im 1928 


| Short tons 


Continental United States (cane and beet) 1. 1, 202, 543 82 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Virgin Islands (duty free 1. 428, 645 01 
Fhilippine Islands (duty tree) 278 20 Ei 
u P ASSAD? A E AA peal | * 
PO ta E occa AE I EEE E E F] 32, 955 -53 


Figures include a small amount of sugar from duty-free molasses and domestic 
maple sugar. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the annual production 
has remained remarkably constant throughout the last decade, 
and increased production has been brought about only in the 
islands which to a great degree enjoy advantages of climate, 
soil, and labor supply similar to those of Cuba. Favorable crop 
conditions, and recovery of the Louisiana plantations from the 
diseases which in 1927 had reduced the continental cane crop 
to 47,000 tons, now make it appear probable that this year’s 
total continental production will again approach the total for 
1922. The December 11, 1929, estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture forecasted a total continental crop of 1,249,000 tons 
of sugar, of which 1,041,000 tons are expected to be beet sugar, 
while the sugar crop from cane is expected to total 208,000 tons. 
Yet, even this increase will hardly disturb the ordinary ratio of 
5 to 1 between the total consumption of the United States and 
the production within the 48 States of this continent. Produc- 
tion figures for the United States and its insular dependencies 
are giyen, in short tons, in the following table which I ask to 
have inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

{Short tons] 


Total 
United 
States and 
isla; 
1, 236, 2, 278, 423 
1,303, 2, 256, 024 
1, 347, 258 2, 602, 124 
1, 352, 731 2, 697, 683 
1, 325, 066 2, 310, 009 
1, 569, 028 2, 612, 735 
2, 095, 327 3, 274, 896 
1, 891, 119 2, 931, 472 
2, 103, 804 3, 138, 365 
2, 287, 177 3, 439, 039 


which they consume were again repeated by visionaries who ap- 
peared at the hearings on the sugar schedule. To support their 
contentions they produced no facts or figures, only a glowing 
optimism. The illusory hope that the United States can become 
self-sufficient with regard to the production of sugar has per- 
sisted tenaciously since the 1890's, but has never come within 
sight of its goal. The hopelessness of any attempt to increase 
substantially the production of sugar within the continental 
United States by increasing the tariff on sugar was admitted 
before the Ways and Means Committee by W. D. Lippitt, gen- 
eral manager of the Great Western Sugar Co., and spokesman 
for the United States Beet Sugar Association: 


I think that the increase in continental beet production would be 
relatively slow. I differ materially with many of the witnesses who 
have testified to-day on that point. I doubt that any reasonable tariff 
would permit us to expand the industry in any reasonable period of 
time to supply our own requirements. I think, even under such an 
increase as has been suggested (to 2:4 cents against Cuba), that our 
increase in production, our expansion in continental United States, 
would barely keep pace with the increase in consumption (p. 3331). 


Mr. President, I submit that here is an answer to this propo- 
sition which is continually put forward whenever we have the 
tariff on sugar under discussion; and it comes from one of the 
representatives of the beet interests in the United States, 

The virtual impossibility of expanding our continental pro- 
duction of sugar has nothing to do with the amount of land 
available for sugar production, so far as soil fertility and cli- 
mate are concerned. Were these the only factors to be taken 
into account the dream of self-sufficiency might come true, 
but there are two virtually insurmountable obstacles, Mr. Lip- 
pitt spoke of one when he pleaded for a restriction against 
free imports from the Philippine Islands, saying “unless the 
Philippine question is handled along with this and made a part 
of it, I doubt if we can increase at all.” Philippine competition 
is, however, not alone a menace to the expansion of the conti- 
nental industry, and economically can not be considered apart 
from the competition of the sugar produced in all of our other 
insular dependencies. 

More important, Mr. President, in my judgment, is the second 
obstacle—that of labor costs. The cultivation of sugar beets, 
as we all know, involves a tremendous amount of back breaking, 
dirty, menial hand labor. Unremitting efforts to invent ma- 
chinery which would displace some of this hand labor haye been 
successful to only a small degree. The great bulk of the labor 
in the fields is now done by hand, and, so far as any information 
in our possession justifies us in prophesying, will continue to be 
done by hand. 

The nature of the work to be done, and thé low wages which 
the industry has felt able to pay, have made it necessary to 
depend upon cheap immigrant labor. When, last spring, Michi- 
gan beet growers appealed to the governor of the State for con- 
vict labor to meet an emergency labor shortage, A. B, Cook, a 
leading beet grower, said frankly: 


Cultivating and harvesting beets is not a real American farmer's 
job. * œ It is a toilsome and a dirty job. 


For many years immigrant labor from Europe was plentiful. 
It has been cut off by our restrictive immigration policy, a 
policy not likely to be altered. Sugar growers, not only in the 
Southwest but in the Middle West as well, have been forced 
to turn to Mexican labor pushing up from the south. Even this 
supply will probably not be available indefinitely. Restrictions 
upon the entry of Mexican labor into the United States have 
been urged strongly for many years. Spanish-Americans now 
resident on this side of the border are slowly improving their 
own living standards, so that they will be less and less ready 
to work in the beet fields for the mere pittance which the eco- 
nomic situation of the industry permits. Instead of expanding, 
to permit an increase in beet production, the industry’s labor 
supply will in all probability shrink more and more, 

In the meantime the sugar industry has been guilty of labor 
conditions so debased that the industry might well be ashamed 
to conre before us asking for an increase in the duty levied for 
its benefit. Long hours, child labor, field labor on the part of 
every member of the family, and unsuitable housing have been 
all too characteristic of the conditions inflicted upon the beet 
workers. These charges are fully substantiated by official re- 
ports and by the investigations of private students. The evi- 
dence was presented fully and ably by Representative FREAR, of 
Wisconsin, during the debate in the House, and he demonstrated 
conclusively that an increased tariff can not remove the eco- 
nomic disadvantages which have led to the miserable labor con- 
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ditions of the beet flelds, in which much of the work is done by 
“Mexican peons, immature children, and women.” 

For these reasons it would appear that no one but an irre- 
sponsible visionary can seriously hope that the sugar-growing 
industry in the continental United States will, within any period 
of time which we can now take into account, expand sufficiently 
to give us more than the 20 per cent of our consumption which 
it has produced during the last decade. If that is the case, all 
that any sane protective policy can seek to accomplish is the 
safeguarding of those farmers who are now in the business of 
sugar growing. 

WIDE DIPFERENCES IN PRODUCTION COSTS 


Even if this is the policy upon which we propose to act, we 
can not overlook the certainty that any rate which we can con- 
scientiously adopt will be insufficient to guarantee an adequate 
profit to many of the present beet-sugar growers without at the 
same time giving inordinate profits to other beet growers, and 
probably to many of the sugarcane planters. A brief review 
of the differences within this country in the cost of producing 
sugar beets will illustrate my point. 

The most thorough study of sugar-beet costs available to us 
is that prepared by the Tariff Commission for the years 1921, 
1922, and 1923. This report was completed about 1927, at a 
time when the commission was dominated by members who 
took a friendly attitude toward the domestic industry. The 
commission averaged production costs for individual States, 
thus disguising the still wider cost variations within the indi- 
vidual States. The study disclosed that the differences in pro- 
duction costs, excluding capital charges between specific States, 
ranged all the way from $5.60 to $7.72 per ton in 1921, from 
$4.42 to $8.05 per ton in 1922, and from $5.41 to $7.49 per ton 
in 1923. 

Even these figures do not adequately show the actual differ- 
ences in cost of production arising out of disparities in climate, 
in soil fertility, or in efficiency. On the basis of calculations 
made only for the year 1922, the commission found that the 
costs at which beets had been produced actually varied, again 
excluding capital charges, from less than $3.50 a ton to more 
than $25 a ton in the United States. Of course, the amount 
of beets produced at either extreme were small; but the costs 
at which substantial tonnages were produced ranged all the way 
from $4 a ton to $8 a ton or more. 

A more recent measure of the differences in production costs 
is given by data for the crop year 1927-28, in which the sugar- 
beet regions of Colorado, Nebraska, Utah, Idaho, and Montana 
gave a yield of 12.48 tons per acre, compared with 8 tons 
average in other sugar-beet regions, An acre of beets in the 
five most efficient Mountain States yielded, on the average, 
3,430 pounds of sugar. The beet farms of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, California, Nevada, Wyoming, and other States, yielded 
only 2,342 pounds of sugar per acre, on the average. The States 
containing the more efficient beet regions produced two-thirds of 
the sugar with 50 per cent greater efficiency than the yield 
of the other one-third. 

It should not be necessary to point out here that no rational 
protective policy can propose to penalize the yast body of Ameri- 
can consumers in the hope of assuring the prosperity of every 
producer, no matter how inefficient he may be. We could not 
do so if we tried. Should we adopt a rate high enough to cover 
the apparent disparity between the most inefficient producer and 
his competitors at home and abroad, the efficient domestic pro- 
ducer would be enabled, because of the excessiveness of the 
protection given him, to cut his price enough to freeze out the 
inefficient producer completely. In justice to the consumer, 
however, we can not afford even to embark upon so farcical a 
proceeding. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Even if the rate were raised, that 
situation would still obtain, would it not, because other areas 
not so well fitted for the production of beets would probably be 
put into production? a 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator has put his finger upon a 
very serions aspect of this entire problem. It simply creates 
a vicious circle, If we increase the duty on sugar in this bill, 
in another five years there will be even higher-cost producers 
engaging in the production of sugar beets than there are to-day; 
and they, in turn, will be in a position to come before Congress 
and ask for further protection because they are not making a 
profit. It is the “old Army game” applied to the tariff. We 
not only have it concerning agricultural products, but we have 
it, of course, concerning industrial products. It has become 


quite the practice to have appeals for increased tariffs upon 
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industrial commodities put forward by those inefficient high-cost 
producers who may perhaps only produce a small quantity, but 
who, in their appearance before the committees of Congress, can 
make a case for increased protection. 

INCREASE PROBABLY UNJUSTIFIED ON PRODUCTION-COST BASIS 


I have already called attention to the incomplete nature of 
the case for an increase in the duty on sugar. Save for scatter- 
ing figures submitted by individual witnesses on their own au- 
thority alone, the hearings on the sugar schedule contatn little 
evidence supporting the demand for an increase other than 
simple assertions that the present rate is not high enough. 

Two scientific analyses of the sugar problem have been made, 
One, by Dr. Philip G. Wright, published by the Institute of Eco- 
nomics in 1924, led by Mr. Wright—a distinguished economist and 
a student of the sugar situation for many years—to the conclu- 
sion that a duty of from 1.25 to 1.5 cents 2 pound, materially 
less than the rate in existing law, was sufficient. The much 
more exhaustive study of the Tariff Commission in 1924 showed 
that a duty of 1.23 cents would then adequately cover the differ- 
ences between Cuban and American costs of production. Not 
only did these studies lead to the conclusion that the existing 
rate of 1.76 cents a pound was sufficient, but Mr. Wright esti- 
mated that 66 per cent of the domestic beet sugar, 42 per cent 
of the Louisiana cane sugar, 40 per cent of the Hawaiian cane 
sugar, and 30 per cent of the Porto Rican cane-sugar industries 
would have been able to survive in the year 1921-22 if the sugar 
tariff had been removed entirely. ; 

The Tariff Commission’s judgment was much the same. The 
commission said: 

To a considerable degree American sugar production is independent 
of the tariff. Under a much lower tariff, and apparently even under 
free trade, a substantial percentage of the industry in all domestic 
regions would continue. Obviously the tariff is employed to raise 
domestic sugar prices so that the relatively high-cost producers may 
continue production, despite the competition of lower-cost producers 
both at home and abroad. The consequence, accordingly, is that low- 
cost producers received added profits from the increased price due to 
the tarif. (Report on Sugar, p. 95.) 


Nevertheless, pleas for an increase in the duty are now before 
us in the form of the amendment recommended by the Finance 
Committee. Why we are confronted with this particular rate 
of 2.2 cents the Finance Committee’s report does not tell us. 
The rate of 2.4 cents, we know, was that for which most of the 
domestic growers asked. Some of the growers in the Middle 
Western States said that even this would not be sufficient and 
asked for a 3-cent rate against Cuba. They lost out, however, 
in the logrolling contest which evidently took place among the 
various spokesmen for the domestic industry. How these gen- 
tlemen arrived at the 2.4-cent rate—unless by a process of log- 
rolling—they have not chosen to tell us. 

It seems apparent that the future existence of the domestic 
industry is dependent much less upon the tariff than upon trans- 
portation costs. The domestic industry now lives chiefly by 
virtue of its proximity to important consuming markets. This 
proximity will remain no matter what happens to the tariff, 
and it will become increasingly valuable as the Middle Western 
and Western States grow in industrialization. 

Another very important factor which should guide our course 
of action is the dependency of the domestic sugar price upon the 
world sugar price. Expansion of world production has been 
primarily responsible for the depressed sugar prices of the last 
12 months. As long as half of our sugar comes from Cuba, the 
Cuban price plus our tariff will practically determine prices 
within the United States. The Cuban price reflects the price 
which Cuban exporters could get in alternative European 
markets. Negotiations toward some agreement restricting pro- 
duction among all non-American producers are again in prog- 
ress. Cuba herself has adopted a new export control agreement 
intended to raise the price received by the Cuban growers, 
Should this endeavor succeed the price at which Cuban sugar 
is landed in New York will again rise above its present level of 
2 cents, and the sugar industry within this country will have 
gained all that it is now asking from us. 

COST OF SUGAR DUTY TO THE CONSUMER 

Inasmuch as about 107 pounds of raw cane sugar are required 
to manufacture 100 pounds of refined sugar, the existing 1.76 
duty on Cuban sugar amounts to a duty of 1.88 cents per pound 
on the refined sugar actually consumed. ‘Taking into account 
the occasional imports of sugar at the full duty rate, actual dif- 
ferences between domestic and export prices and the pyramid- 
ing of the duty on the part of the wholesalers and retailers 
through whose hands the sugar must pass before it reaches the 
ultimate consumer, the full burden of the present tariff on sugar 
reaches approximately 2.3 cents a pound, This is the additional 
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amount which the American consumer must pay as the price of 
assuring himself that one-fifth of the sugar which he consumes 
will be produced at home. 

That the consumer does pay this amount is shown clearly 
enough by the history of sugar prices since 1922, 

If it were not expected that the price would be increased by 
at least the amount of the additional duty now proposed, there 
would have been no point in demanding an increase in the tariff. 
The committee’s amendment would then have been a senseless 
gesture. If it should be argued that part of the increase will 
be absorbed by the Cuban grower and not passed on to the 
American consumer, it is again obvious that this, too, could not 
be considered an efficient method of helping the American 
farmer. Even if the result were a crippling of some Cuban 
sugar plantations, so that they would be forced out of the mar- 
ket, the result would be slow and highly uncertain. The com- 
mittee’s policy would be nothing more than a speculation, the 
outcome of which no one could predict. No, Mr. President; I 
am too strongly convinced of the intelligence of the members 
of the Finance Committee to believe that those who supported 
this amendment did not do so in the full anticipation that the 
result would be an increase in the price of sugar within this 
country. 

There is, undoubtedly, some question whether the duty on 
every pound of sugar is absorbed by the ultimate consumer or 
whether in some cases it is absorbed by manufacturers of prod- 
ucts in which sugar is used. The Tariff Commission’s Summary 
ot Information says upon that point: 


About two-thirds of the domestic consumption is used directly in 
the household, the remainder in various forms of manufacturing; e. g., 
bakers’ products, confectionery, condensed milk, soft drinks, canned 
fruits, and tobacco. 


We can only guess whether or not this proportion is correct. 
Unfortunately the only available figures based upon an actual 
tabulation were made for the year 1917, when the sugar equali- 
zation board estimated that from 25 to 40 per cent of the sugar 
consumption entered into manufactured goods. It may be that 
the proportion consumed in the household is now greater, for, as 
we have often been told, the American standard of living appears 
to be rising constantly. But, Mr. President, one can hardly be- 
lieve that most of the manufacturers concerned do not find some 
method of passing on their increased expenditures for sugar, 
either by increasing the price of their commodities or by reduc- 
ing the quality. Even though some manufacturer may absorb 
the increased cost, there are many more who pass on to the 
consumer far more than the increased cost justifies. There are 
also other means by which the manufacturer may pass on the 
cost to the consumer, either by reducing the quantity or by re- 
ducing quality. However, it seems perfectly clear that the 
tariff is ultimately paid out of the pockets of the public some- 
where along the line. 

The total already paid by the public under the existing rate 
of duty is enormous. The average annual sugar consumption in 
the United States during the period 1922-1928 was 12,158,608,000 
pounds. Assuming that the duty somewhat enhanced was 
passed on to the consumer, the Nation’s sugar bill was enlarged 
$280,000,000 annually during this period. Based upon the con- 
sumption of 12,518,488,000 pounds in 1928, the additional sugar 
bill due to the tariff in that year amounted to $289,000,000. 

Not content with the amount now involved in our sugar sub- 
sidy policy, the committee’s amendment proposes to increase the 
amount of duty per pound of raw 96° sugar by, roughly, half 
a cent a pound. The increased expenditure which the con- 
sumers of the country would be forced to make under this 
amendment, assuming that the consumption of sugar does not 
decrease, would amount to no less than $66,000,000 a year, mak- 
ing the total annual burden of the sugar duty upon consumers 
in the United States more than $354,000,000 annually. 

DISTRIBUTION OF BENEFITS FROM THE SUGAR TARIFF 


This heavy burden might be viewed with greater equanimity 
if it were really paid to producers of sugar beets and cane 
within this country. Instead, a study of the records for the 
years 1922 to 1928 shows that of the $280,000,000 annually con- 
tributed by sugar consumers, 48 per cent was paid into the 
National Treasury as customs receipts. Of the approximately 
5,250,000,000 pounds of sugar produced on an average annually 
during those years behind our tariff barrier, the greater part, 
more than 3,000,000,000 pounds, was produced in Hawaii, in 
Porto Rico, in the Virgin Islands, and in the Philippines, 
These island producers benefited from our tariff policy fully as 
much as the producers upon our own continent. Assuming 
again that the tariff was fully effective, the advantage to the 
insular producers amounted to $57,000,000 annually, or 20 per 
cent of the amount contributed by the consumers. More than 
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15 per cent more was lost through pyramiding of the price on 
the part of the middlemen who distributed the sugar from the 
refineries to the consumers, 

Sugar growers within the United States during the same pe- 
riod produced an average of 2,247,000,000 pounds of sugar an- 
nually. Assuming once more that they were really benefited 
by the tariff to its full extent, the advantage which the conti- 
nental sugar producers received amounted to $42,500,000, or 
hardly more than 15 per cent of the prodigious sum paid out 
by consumers of sugar. 

These figures are shown in the following table: 


Distribution of the cost of the sugar tariff average, 1922—1928 
CORE TD Hall COuR NOOR sate he peso eae e ae $280, 255, 914 


135, 193, 551 


e oe ee BE AR ae PRES woe oe ar FI, 42, 407, 221 
2,246,740,160 pounds, refined, at 1.8875 cents per 
pound; full amount of the Cuban rate reduced to a 
refined basis, 
Benefits, island growers and refiners, 20.40 per cent 57, 159, 474 
eras it pounds, refined, at 1.8875 cents 
per poun : 
3 1.320.036, 480 pounds $24, 915, 689 
A 2 eee 217, 700 
Porto Rico, 928,103,680 pounds — 17, 517, 95 
Philippine Islands, 768,642,560 pounds. 14, 508, 128 
Pyramiding of price, 16.23 per cent 45, 495, 668 
S nee rae en el eee ee SEE EI es a 280, 255, 914 


The 2.4-cent rate proposed by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would have increased the burden levied upon the con- 
sumer by $95,000,000. The greater moderation exercised by 
the Finance Committee reduced this increase to $66,000,000. 

I think it would be interesting to calculate what would happen 
to those $66,000,000 of additional burden which it is proposed 
to place upon the consumer if we enact this amendment into 
law. The Treasury will again take half, unless our own pro- 
duction increases tremendously, of which there is not the 
slightest possibility. A fourth will go into the pockets of in- 
sular producers and refiners. Some more will be lost on the 
way to the consumer through profits taken by wholesalers and 
retailers and through other expenses. The domestic industry 
will continue to get 15 per cent, or $10,000,000, at a cost of 
$66,000,000 to the sugar consumers in the United States. 

The probable distribution of the benefits from the proposed 
increase in the duty and the changes in the situation under 


existing law are shown in the following table: 
em 
Per cent — yi 


Cost to all consumers 
2. 3 8 086 
2 cents per . 

cents plus the increase of 0.47 
cent pound plus pyramid- 
ing of 0.306 cent per pound, or 

a total of 2.832).) 
U. S. Government, probable 
nns. 
(Estimated on basis of 1928 
imports, full duty rate of 2.75 
cents per pound, and Cuban 
tate of 2.2cents per pound of 


41,35 | $28, 996, 798 


15,23 | 10,701, 958 


per pound— 
full amount of the Cuban 
rate reduced to a refined 


0 
Benefit, island refiners and 


a AT S E A 26.55 | 18, 658, 683 
(3,999,717,898 pounds re- 
— * 2.354 cents per 
pound. 
Hawaii, 1.644, 543, 451 pounds | 38, 712, 588 4 7. 671, 795 
Virgin Islands, 20,528,216 
— ee Cy A Rae ee ee 95, 764 
Porto Rico, 1,242,117,245 
— ciel 29; 230, 440 |-....-....-...}......--..| 5,704,477 
lippine Islands, 1,092,- 
— 25, 718, 132 . . 5, 006, 647 
7, 614, 904 
Dery. So 65, 972, 433 


I submit that this is a complete demonstration that the duty 
on sugar is an inefficient manner in which to help the growers 
of the sugar-producing crops in the United States, when we find, 


1 Average customs receipts from cane sugar only, 1923-1927. 
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as the result of experience, that the producers of sugar in con- 
tinental United States get only 15 per cent of the total amount 
paid by American consumers as a result of the tariff on sugar. 
It is a demonstration that the sugar tariff is not an efficient 
tariff. It does not accomplish its objective. 

Mr. President, not only has it failed to stimulate sugar pro- 
duction in the areas which it was intended to protect, but the 
greatest part of the advantage arising from the tariff has been 
diverted from its supposed beneficiaries. There is no reason 
why we should at this time seek to impose new revenue duties. 
If the surplus in the Treasury is mounting so constantly that 
it must be curtailed by income-tax reduction legislation, why 
should we turn another $29,000,000 into the Treasury through 
new customs receipts as the result of a tax upon the pocket of 
American consumers? 


THE INSULAR DEPENDENCIES AND THE TARIFF 


Nor are there valid reasons why we should undertake to 
extend additional tariff protection to the sugar growers in our 
island dependencies. Economically they are already far better 
off, because of natural advantages, than the growers within the 
United States. The arguments presented by the representatives 
of the insular producers at the tariff hearings were even less 
economically defensible than those of the continental growers. 
Naturally they would not object to an increase in their profits, 
which for all of the larger companies are already substantial 
enough, This motive, together with a recognition on their part 
of the advantages to be gained from amicable rather than from 
hostile relations with the continental growers, makes it easy to 
understand the logrolling which must have gone on to enable 
both continental and insular growers to join in a request for a 
2.4-cent duty against Cuba. 

Payment to the insular growers of the largest share of the 
benefit from the sugar tariff is inevitable under any tariff 
scheme which we can adopt. Restrictions against imports from 
Porto Rico and from Hawaii would be of highly doubtful con- 
stitutionality. If we are willing to face the situation realisti- 
cally at all, it must be clear to us that no restrictions will be 
imposed against either Porto Rico and Hawaii or against the 
Philippine Islands. Some expansion still appears to be possible 
in Porto Rico and in Hawaii through improved varieties of 
sugarcane and through additional irrigation. Given an ade- 
quate labor supply and sufficient capital, there is no reason to 
suppose that the rapid expansion which has marked Philippine 
sugar production in recent years will be halted unless the Philip- 
pine government itself should intervene for political reasons. 
It is unlikely that Philippine competition will cease to be a 
serious factor in the sugar markets of this country until the 
Government of the United States some day sees fit to give to the 
Philippine Islands their independence. 

In view of all this, all the arguments for an increased duty 
as a means of national defense break down. Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines are all much farther from the 
United States geographically and strategically than the island 
of Cuba. The ties between the United States and Cuba are so 
close that it is inconceivable that Cuba would ever be allied 
against the United States in time of war. 

In the main these contentions were admitted by the United 
States Beet Sugar Association in a brief which it filed with 
the Ways and Means Committee. In petitioning for restrictions 
against the Philippines the association asserted that even with 
tariff protection against Cuba— 


So disproportionate are the benefits of any protective tariff which would 
Place the American farmer on the same basis as the oriental farmer of 
tropical islands, 7,000 to 11,000 miles away, that the domestic producer 
can not long continue to meet this competition, even though adequately 
protected against other foreign nations. (Ways and Means hearings, 
p. 3333.) 


A decline in the sugar industry might easily occur, the asso- 
ciation said, no matter how high the tariff wall might be raised 
by Congress. Even should the barrier be made high enough to 
compel the production of our entire sugar supply on soil under 
the American flag, the association frankly admitted, it would be 
entirely possible that no sugar would be produced in the conti- 
nental United States, since it could be produced “so much 
cheaper in the Philippines, and even in Hawaii or Porto Rico.” 

This hypothesis was based by the spokesmen for the beet 
industries upon the assumption that insular production can be 
expanded indefinitely. Whether or not this is true we do not 
know, but it does seem clear that it can be expanded greatly. 

The importance of these facts has not been fully emphasized 
by the sugar interests, for they have made themselves believe 
that they would be able to salvage at least something out of the 
tariff increase if it is granted. They have, for instance, given 
little attention to the competition of the Hawaiian growers. 
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Hawaiian production has increased under the Fordney-Me- 
Cumber tariff law from 562,000 tons in 1922 to 865,000 tons in 
1928. The scientific research and enterprising management of 
the Hawaiian growers makes it probable that their production 
will continue to increase at least for some time. Hawaiian 
sugar is refined principally at San Francisco in a Hawaiian re- 
finery, and is distributed throughout the Western States in 
direct competition with domestic beet sugar. In 1928 over 
1,700,000,000 pounds of refined sugar were distributed from San 
Francisco, probably sufficient to supply the entire area west of 
the Mississippi River, excepting the States of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Louisiana, and Texas. It is this region which pro- 
duces 90 per cent of our domestic beet sugar, so that competi- 
tion is direct and intense between Hawaiian and beet-sugar pro- 
ducers, both of whom wish to market as much of their sugar as 
near as possible to the refineries to avoid the freight charges 
to States farther eastward. No increase in the tariff can alle- 
viate this situation. 

On the contrary, an increase in the tariff will enable the 
Hawaiian growers, who would enjoy an economic advantage 
irrespective of the tariff, to compete more effectively, giving 
them greater latitude in making price reductions which the 
beet-sugar refiners can not meet. The success with which the 
California & Hawaiian Refinery, owned by Hawaiian planters, 
is to-day able to undercut the continental refiners was pictured 
in detail before the Finance Committee by Rudolph Spreckels, 
himself a California refiner of beet sugar. 

Mr. President, I ask permission at this point to insert in 
the Recorp some excerpts from Mr. Spreckels's testimony in 
connection with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The excerpts are as follows: 


Mr. SPRECKELS. I desire to tell you the situation of the Hawaiian- 
owned refinery. They are operating their refinery in the face of the 
fact in America we have an overcapacity of 50 per cent in refining, and 
the only refinery in America tbat is operating at full capacity is the 
California & Hawaiian. Every one of the competitors in the industry, 
mindful of the fact that they should not destroy the industry and those 
that are in competition with them, have practiced what we call self- 
regulation. 

Let me show you what that means, what advantage these men gain, 
who, unfortunately, in their selfishness are doing this thing. What 
does it mean? It means that in operating at full capacity the 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Co. reduces their cost of producing 
the refined sugar at least 30 per cent over all of us who are running 
at half capacity or thereabouts. The overhead and all being counted, 
they get that advantage and a little more than that. The Hawaiian 
planters who own this refinery at Crockett, Calif., ship their raw 
sugar in 100-pound bags to the refinery, and because that sugar 
comes in duty free the bags are not mutilated by Government sampling 
and the California & Hawaiian refinery is using that raw-sugar bag 
to transport its refined sugar, gaining thereby over every sugar 
refinery in America, both beet and cane, and saving from 8 cents to 
9 cents, because we must buy new bags and the beet men must. 
There is the advantage the Hawaiians have, first through their selfish- 
ness in operating in the face of an overcapacity, running at full 
capacity; they have the advantage because their sugar comes in free of 
duty and because the plantations owning them have conformed to what 
is a good practice of their own refinery shipping their product in a 
bag which the refinery may use and it is used for shipping out the 
refined sugar, which gives them an advantage of 8 or 9 cents over 
other refiners. 

* a * + * e * 

Now I want to point this out, and I would like the California & 
Hawaiian people to reply to it. I state that it is a fact that the 
sugar they refine on the west coast is so large in volume that the popu- 
lation within their legitimate territory can not consume that quan- 
tity of sugar. Therefore they are forced to take at least half of 
that or more—the percentage I can not tell you; I have not the 
figures before me—and they must ship that far afleld into other terri- 
tories and principally in competition with the beet industry. They 
go into other territory, in the Chicago market and elsewhere, which 
we have been told of by people. Of course, they are very active 
elsewhere in shipping their sugar. Only recently they shipped two 
cargoes of sugar to New York and entered them into the Bush Terminal 
and then put it into two barges, an uneconomic condition if there 
ever was one. 

Senator SHORTRIDGE. Shipped it by way of the canal? 

Mr, SPRECKELS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. They sbipped the refined sugar? 

Mr, SPRECKELS. They shipped the refined sugar; yes, sir; two cargoes, 
just within the past few weeks. 

That kind of competition, where the planters are selling their raw 
sugar in the form of refined, where they have an aGyantage in lower 
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cost of refining and a preferential in the cost-of bags, means that they 
are giving us competition here needlessly of a ruinous character. 

I desire to point this out, that any increased duty will simply mean 
an increased earning by the plantation, any part of which they may con- 
tribute to their own refinery to still further reduce the price of refined 
sugar and the beet sugar and the Louisiana sugar compete not with duty- 
paid raw but with the price of refined, 1 maintain here if you put a 
straight duty on imported raw sugar that we are going to build up the 
Hawaiian situation so that they can, and probably will, take away any 
benefit from that tariff that might otherwise accrue to your beet inter- 
ests and domestic interests on the mainland. Those are concrete facts. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Charges that similar price-cutting tac- 
ties had been used by Philippine shippers of sugar to the New 
York market were made before the House committee by other 
witnesses. 

INCREASED DUTY INEFFICIENT AS A MEANS OF FARM RELIEF 


Inadequate as the proposed increase is when considered as a 
means of assisting the sugar growers of the continental United 
States, the inefficiency of the increuse as a broad measure of 
farm relief is even more obvious. 

The 1925 agricultural census, containing the latest detailed 
official figures now obtainable, showed that among the 6,371,640. 
farmers in the United States, only 146,786, or but 2.3 per cent, 
produced sugar crops of any kind. Department of Agriculture 

“statistics for the years 1923 to 1925 showed that the sugar and 
sirup crops amounted to only eighty-three one-hundredths of 1 
per cent of the total value of farm products in those years. 
These figures, however, are still too large, for they include not 
only the commercial beet and cane sugar growers but the maple 
sugar producers who are not affected by paragraph 501, and 
many thousands of southern farmers who produce only a slight 
quantity of cane and molasses for home consumption, and who 
would continue to do so no matter what the rate which we 
prescribe may be. 

A recent estimate by Dr. Philip G. Wright shows that the 
total beet and cane acreage in the continental United States and 
in its insular possessions is only about one-half of 1 per cent of 
that devoted to the 19 principal agricultural crops. But, no 
matter what comparison we adopt, it is obvious that the number 
of farmers benefited by the sugar duty is infinitely smaller than 
the number burdened by the increase in duty. And to this must 
be added the fact, well pointed out by Representative FREAR, 
that “ many so-called beet-sugar ‘farmers’ are landowners who 
rent their land on indefensible contracts to Mexicans, Bohe- 
mians, and others, and are in no sense real farmers or tillers of 
the soil.” 

Exact figures showing the number of planters who produce a 
substantial amount of cane are not available, but we can safely 
assume that the number is much smaller than that of the beet- 
sugar growers, inasmuch as the continental production of beet 
sugar is five or six times as great as that of cane sugar. But the 
1925 census of agriculture shows that the farms upon which 
sugar beets were grown in 1924, a year of normal production, 
constituted but three-fourths of 1 per cent of the total number 
of farms, or 47,543 of the total of 6,371,640. Later figures are 
mere crude approximations, but, with the assistance of data sup- 
plied to me by State agricultural commissioners, I wish to sub- 
mit the following table, which shows the total number of farms 
in the sugar-beet States, the number growing a crop of sugar 
beets in 1925, together with the average acreage of beets per 
farm in that year, and the number of beet growers in 1929, 
according to the best available estimates: 


Boo BRE SP SRR eR ERE oEES 
DO O O a WR OOM OMI NG 00 ~ pg 0a 


1 No estimate given. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Has the Senator gone into a discussion of that 
phase where the soil would produce either wheat or beets? In 
other words, I am inquiring whether he has gone into the ques- 
tion of increasing the beet growth and thus reducing the sur- 
plus of wheat and whether it would be profitable or not? That 
line of argument has been used. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know it has been discussed, but I 
have not touched upon it in the remarks which I am making 
to-day. However, I have made some study of it. It comes 
down largely to an economic question. In many areas, as, for 
instance, in Wisconsin, the beet acreage is diminishing because 
there are more profitable crops competing with the sugar-beet 
crop and therefore the farmers are naturally turning to the 
more profitable crops. In certain other areas the reverse is true. 
I find from a study of the situation that the acreage in some 
States is increasing. No sweeping statement can be made con- 
cerning the question which the Senator raises. 

‘ og TESA, I thank the Senator and apologize for interrupt- 
ng . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS, I think it is fair to say, as must be apparent, 
that the change which would come about along the line sug- 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, even if the tariff rate is in- 
creased and as a result of beet farming being extended com- 
pared to the great problem of wheat and other farm crops, would 
be infinitesimal. It certainly would not have any appreciable 
effect upon the production of wheat or other crops. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield further? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. If the statement of a former Secretary of Agri- 
culture is true that we ¢ould add 200,000,000 acres of ground 
that would produce beets and if that land were appreciably so 
used, it would have an effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. If three-fourths of the land now in wheat were 
put into sugar beets, it would very materially increase sugar- 
beet production and reduce wheat production. If we should 
devote our wheatland to the raising of sugar beets, we wouid be 
importing wheat. There is no doubt about it. We can imagine 
a whole lot of imaginary things by which we might bring about 
that condition, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like to say, while we are dis- 
cussing the possibility of increasing the sugar-beet acreage in 
the United States, that I had already stated, before the Senator 
from Ohio came into the Chamber, that the problem is not one 
of soil and climate as largely as it is a question of loboor supply to 
cultivate the beets and to harvest them, and also the disastrous 
competition which the industry suffers from the importation of 
sugar duty free from our insular possessions. 

Even on most of the farms I have mentioned the sugar-beet 
crop was not of primary importance. In all but a few States 
“3 average number of acres of beets per farm was less than 


Instead of improving the economic status of agriculture, the 
additional burden imposed upon agriculture by the proposed 
increase in the sugar duty would be heavier than the net gain 
to be derived by a small number of farmers. Granting that 
farm consumption of sugar per capita is probably somewhat 
less than urban consumption because of the availability of 
home-grown sugar substitutes and because of a smaller use of 
confectionery and soft drinks, one may still safely estimate 
that the sugar consumed on farms amounts to nearly 2,500,000,- 
000 pounds annually. If the additional cost imposed upon the 
consumer as the result of the tariff is assumed to be 2.3 cents, 
the farm population in the United States in 1928 was forced to 
contribute more than $57,000,000 toward the sugar subsidy, 
Cane and beet producers secured a benefit of $43,000,000 from 
the sugar tariff, leaving a net loss to all farmers of $14,000,000. 

The committee’s increase of the rate to 2.2 cents a pound 
would levy upon the farm population an additional tax of $13,- 
137,655, making the total sugar tax on agriculture, if present 
consumption continues, amoun to $70,599,211. If farmers within 
the continental United States were to receive the full benefit of 
the proposed duty upon the sugar which they raise, the amount 
to which they would benefit under the 2.2 cent duty would total 
$54,000,000. The net loss to agriculture in general would be 
$16,500,000. 

The figures to which I have just drawn your attention can 
leave no doubt that the sugar subsidy is an extremely wasteful 
method of safeguarding our present continental production of 
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sugar. But even these figures do not show fully the inade- 
quacy of the proposed increase when considered as a means of 
benefiting the farmer. 

I haye not the slightest desire to be unfair to the position 
taken by the advocates of the increase. Their contention with 
regard to the effect of the increased duty upon the price re- 
ceived by the farmer is set forth in the following extract from 
a letter written to me on November 20, 1929, by J. D. Pancake, 
the secretary of the Mountain States Beet Growers’ Marketing 
Association. Under the standard contract of the Great Western 
Sugar Co., which he states covers half of the beet-sugar produc- 
tion within the United States, Mr. Pancake says: 

Suppose we should be favored by a 1-cent increase in the sugar 
tariff over the present rate, and sugar should thus net 6 cents instead 
of 5 cents, what portion of the increase would be reflected in the price 
of beets to the farmer? 

You will kindly find inclosed the contract referred to, in which I 
have taken sugar netting 5 cents per pound and sugar netting 6 cents 
per pound, on a 15.5 per cent beet. Let us consult the contract to 
ascertain the increase of beet prices to the farmer from 5-cent sugar 
to 6-cent sugar. 

By referring to the scale of beet prices, it may be seen that a 5-cent 
sugar brings the farmer the scale price of $6.57 per ton, to which must 


Average net price received for sugar per 100 pounds 


$9.00. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, granting, for the sake 
of argument, that all Mr. Pancake says is so, it is necessary to 
remember that the increase proposed by the Finance Committee 
amounts not to 1 cent a pound but to less than half a cent a 
pound, approximately forty-seven one-hundredths of 1 cent if 
reduced to a refined basis. Referring again to the contract of 
the Great Western Sugar Co., we find that under the conditions 
suggested by Mr. Pancake this increase in duty would at the 
maximum bring the wholesale price of sugar from $5 a hundred 
pounds to about $5.47 a hundred pounds, with the result that 
the increase per ton in the price received by the farmer would 
amount to approximately 60 cents a ton. 

How much would this actually mean to individual beet grow- 
ers? Unfortunately, we have no recent figures giving produc- 
tion by farms for individual States, but if we take the average 
yield of tons of beets per farm within individual States, as 
shown by the 1925 census of agriculture, we find that the gain 
per farmer in the principal beet-growing States would be as 
follows: 


California 
Colorado 


Michigan 


Ohio 

South Dakota 
TCO i oer er st E E EAS ĩͤ ... E 
Washington — 
Wisconsin 
8G Ss ae 


Thus far in considering Mr. Pancakes contention we have 
been as optimistie as we can be with any degree of reasonable- 
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be added 50 cents bonus or premium for quantity production—and we 
have always been entitled to the addition of the 50-cent bonus—thus 
making the beet price $7.07 per ton. 

Again referring to the scale, we find that a 6-cent sugar pays the 
seale price of $7.89 plus the 50-cent bonus, making the beet price 
$8.39 per ton. 

We have now seen that the contract, with sugar netting 5 ceuts, 
gives $7.07 per ton, while the 6-cent sugar in the contract pays the 
beet farmer 88.39 per ton. The difference between the beet prices, 
in the contract, when sugar nets 5 cents and 6 cents is $1.32 per ton. 

A ton of beets testing 15.5 per cent yields 263.92 pounds of grauu- 
lated sugar—call it 264 pounds. Of course, 264 pounds of sugar is 
worth $2.64 more in 6-cent sugar than in 5-cent sugar; but one-half 
of this is $1.32 which, we have seen, is exactly the difference in the 
contract price. 


At the conclusion of the extracts from Mr. Pancake's letter, 
Mr. President, I desire to have inserted in the Recoxp a table 
showing the scale of the prices under the Great Western con- 
tract. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Is there objection? The Chair 
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ness. No one can contend that the possible benefit to the farmer 
has been understated. On the other hand, it is necessary to 
remember that in actual fact a sizeable gain would be made only 
by a comparatively few large producers, notably in areas such as 
California, in which much of the beet industry is concentrated 
upon a small number of large-scale farms. Thousands of 
smaller-scale farmers would get but a fraction of the sums 
which I have suggested as the average gain per farm in in- 
dividual States. 

In the second place, the farmer can get his extra 60 cents a 
ton only if and as long as Cuban exporters do not reduce their 
prices to meet in part the proposed increase of the tariff, and, 
what is likely to be more important, only if Hawaiian, Porto 
Rican, and Philippine cane-sugar growers do not adopt the 
price-cutting tactics against continental producers which a 
higher tariff wall would permit. 

Still another qualification must be made. We have assumed 
in the case of the Great Western contract that the sugar ex- 
tracted will constitute 15.5 per cent of each ton of beets. The 
percentage actually extracted has been materially lower during 
the last five years in the States east of Colorado. In Michigan, 
where the percentage has been higher than in any other major 
eastern beet-producing State, the 5-year average is but 13.8 per 
cent, or 276.4 pounds, 

I haye here the sugar-beet contract of the Michigan Sugar 
Co., a representative Michigan refining concern, for the beet 
campaign of 1929. It guarantees the grower 45 per cent of the 
value of the sugar packed from “an average net ton of all 
beets received” by the company at its sundry plants. The 
value of 276.4 pounds of sugar at the 5-cent wholesale price 
which has prevailed during most of the last year would be 
$13.82. Forty-five per cent of this is, roughly, $6.22 a ton. 
Were the full amount of the proposed increase in the duty to 
be effective, the wholesale price of 276.4 pounds would be in- 
creased by approximately $1.80 to a total of $15.12, with the 
result that the growers’ share on the 45 per cent basis would 
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increase to $6.80. But, if I read the contract correctly, it states 
in paragraph 11 that under all circumstances the minimum 
price to be paid to the grower shall be $7.75 a ton, no matter 
what the wholesale price of sugar may be. Under a contract 
of this type, which I understand prevails in most of the Middle 
Western beet areas, not only the proposed increase but a much 
more substantial increase of the tariff would under existing 
contract provisions fail to increase by one penny the price re- 
ceived by the farmer for the beets which he has grown. The 
entire increase would be pocketed by the company operating the 
beet-sugar refinery. 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful of the appeal which has 
been made to Senators from sugar-producing States for an in- 
crease in the sugar duty. I realize that those Senators are 
desirous of assisting the farmers who are growing sugar crops, 
but I believe that a demonstration has been made that the in- 
crease in duty will not benefit permanently the producers of 
sugar in the United States. 

We are not justified in placing an enormous increase upon 
the consumers of sugar in this country when it is apparent that 
the intended beneficiaries of the duty will not find their indus- 
try upon a sound footing. If we could hope to make our 
sugar crop one self-sufficient for the needs of this country, a 
stronger argument might be made on behalf of a higher duty on 
sugar. But even the representatives of the domestic-sugar in- 
terests have admitted that we can not hope substantially to 
increase our proportion of domestically grown sugar. 

To adopt the committee amendment will have the following 
results: 

First. A great burden will be placed on the consumer of 
sugar in the United States. 

Second. The benefit to the farmers growing sugar crops will 
be small. 

Third. The farmers as a group will pay more in increased 
sugar prices than the farmers growing sugar receive through 
increased prices for their product. 

Fourth. The profits of the growers of sugar in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines will be further increased, thus 
enabling them to compete more disastrously with the growers of 
sugar within the United States. 

Fifth. The proportion of sugar grown within the United 
States will not be materially increased. 

Mr. President, in order to justify the Senate in voting to 
place a direct tax upon the consumers of sugar in the United 
States a strong case should be made, I submit that the case 
for an increase in the duty on sugar is not a strong case; it is 
a weak case. It is evident, Mr. President, that the sugar duty 
is inefficient; that it does not accomplish the purposes for which 
it is intended; and therefore I trust that the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee will be rejected. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon to-morrow. ; 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 27 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 11, 1930, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, January 10, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, let Thy blessing of approval rest upon the labors 
of to-day. If any Member is sick or in peril, may he be with- 
drawn from its danger, and those who are safe may they be 
maintained in their safety. May the power of Thy truth ele- 
vate us and let contentment follow its acquisition. Disclose 
and make plain the duties that we owe Thee, ourselves, and our 
country. Do Thou have compassion upon any who may be 
in the shadows and whose doubts and fears are more than 
their joys. This day, blessed Lord, help us to gain strength in 
all those virtues that make us better men. In the holy name 
of Jesus our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 2657. An act granting a renewal of patent No. 21053 relat- 
ing to the badge of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and 
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S. 2675. An act to extend the times for commencing the con- 
struction of a bridge across Santa Rosa Sound, Fla. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Greene and Mr. FLETCHER members of the joint 
Select committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the executiye departments,” for 
the disposition of useless papers in the War Department. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, under the rules 
pension business is in order to-day. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SCHAFER] has kindly consented to defer his speech 
until we dispose of this bill. Do 1 understand that he will not 


lose his rights? 
The SPEAKER. He will not. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin with- 


hold for a moment until I make a unanimous- consent request? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I wouid like to ask unanimous consent for 
leave to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 2 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like a minute and a half. 

Mr. RANKIN.. On what subject? 
face LAGUARDIA. I want to make an announcement to the 

ouse. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. ls there 
objection? ) 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for a minute and a half, 
following the gentleman from Michigan. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the press this morning very generally carries news 
stories giving the country to understand that the House of 
Representatives will not go along with the President in his pro- 
gram for statutory changes he deems necessary for most efficient 
handling of the problenr of Federal prohibition enforcement by 
his administration. That impression is grossly erroneous. This 
House has great confidence in the sincerity, the resolution, and 
the executive capacity of President Hoover. [Applause.] This 
House stands for enforcement of all law, including the eight- 
eenth amendment. [Applause.] This House desires and intends 
to give the President the legislative program he desires with 
reference to Federal prohibition enforcement and to give him 
the appropriations that he desires to carry out his program of 
enforcement. [Applause.] This House is overwhelmingly dry 
and I am satisfied I correctly judge its sentiment in this, More 
than that, there is a liberal percentage of wets who are for 
enforcement of every law and who will continue to manifest 
that in the future as they have in the past. 

What is to be the procedure in the House in consideration 
of this program of legislation, whether through a special com- 
mittee or whether through one or more regular committees, is 
not so material. There is a program that the President desires 
from Congress with reference to prohibition enforcement. That 
program must and will be approyed speedily by the House of 
Representatives. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan states that he is ready, and so are we. Now is the time to 
show your strength. Go to it! 

I want to cali the attention of the House to page 3 of the 
Washington Herald of a statement by a Coast Guard officer, 
referring to “foreign” rum ships. ‘The officer is quoted as 
saying: 

I ordered shots fired into the air to warn the Gcorge Washington, 
and at the same time sent the following radio message: 

“Proceed with extreme caution. Three foreign rum ships operating 
without lights in the steamer lane.” 

She cut off her engines and went cautiously through the area where 
the rum ships were deploying to eseape us. The Bremen was coming 
along behind and got through without any trouble. 


Now, turn to page 2 and see what took place on the American 
ship George Washington: 


Azoanp S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON,” at Ska, January 9 (U. P.).— 


There'll be plenty of good 12 per cent authoritative beer aboard ship by 
Saturday. This information was divulged to-night by the amiable 
steward, 
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The machinery which makes it possible to have the beer was put into 
operation to-day, and the first batch is to be ready for thirsty passen- 
gers and others by Saturday. It is planned to prepare 33 barrels on 
the voyage. The price is 15 cents a glass. 


Mr. Speaker, prosit! [Laughter.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] has called attention to the fact that we will support 
the President in his program for the enforcement of all law, 
including the eighteenth amendment, and he calls attention to 
an article published this morning in the press. As I read that 
it means nothing except that this House, as constituted and 
organized through its committees, is able to legislate and trans- 
act the business of the Nation and to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the Executive. The Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House, to which most of the legislation affecting prohibition 
comes, has united, practically unanimously, in bringing forth 
legislation that the Executiye has asked, and the bills to which 
the gentleman now makes reference and which the President 
wants passed, and that are pending before that committee, will 
receive the earliest possible consideration, and favorable report 
will be made upon them to this House to the end that the Presi- 
dent may be able to enforce the law as he sees fit, he being 
charged with that responsibility under the Constitution. [Ap- 

lause. 
15 Mr. aba Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is not speak- 
ing for the committee, is he? 

Mr. DYER. I speak for a great majority of the members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives. 
(Applause. ] c 

AMBASSADOR TO POLAND 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for a few moments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I have secured this time to urge the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 132, introduced by my friend and colleague, the 
Hon, Hasatron Fisu, of New York, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to Poland; that is, raising the status of 
the relationship between our two countries from that of min- 
ister to ambassadorship. 

I have read the complete record of the controversy on this 
subject between different members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, the executive department, the Senate, and former 
Secretaries of State. Mr. Speaker, I am not interested in the 
controversies. I am interested in promoting the friendship be- 
tween two great peoples, the United States of America and the 
Republic of Poland, I have not the time to-day, and in my 
judgment it would be superfinous, to recall to your mind the 
long-standing friendship between the Polish people and our 
country. I have but to remind you of the distinguished and 
valiant services of two great Polish patriots, Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciusko and Gen, Casimir Pulaski. As you know, General 
Kosciusko was the engineer who built the defenses at West 
Point during the Revolutionary War and General Pulaski was 
the Polish patriot who was killed at the Battle of Savannah. 
These and other Polish citizens have assisted in welding the 
strong bond of friendship between the Polish and American 
peoples for the last 150 years, 

As you know, the Republic of Poland stands fifth among the 
European nations in population and that there is no nation in 
Europe which has manifested a more cordial and friendly feel- 
ing toward the United States than has Poland. As I said 
above, I am not interested in the controversy. I have read the 
Diplomatie Code and particularly article 31, referring to restric- 
tions against the creation of new ambassadorships which reads: 


That no new ambassadorship shall be created unless the same shall 
be provided for by act of Congress. 


I feel competent to speak upon this subject, not only because 

I have made it a study and have familiarized myself with the 
history of these two great nations but I am urging the passage 
of this resolution because of the personal knowledge gained from 
a friendship with distinguished Polish-American citizens of my 
own home city. I believe that the Polish element in our na- 
tional life has been one of the principal factors in assisting the 
. United States in securing its enviable position as the leading 
nation of the world to-day. A large percentage of the people of 
Toledo are Polish descendants, and I can say from personal 
knowledge of their citizenship and political activities that they 
are a great people, and that it is only fair and just that the 
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United States of America should recognize their fatherland as 
a leading world power in exchanging ambassadors instead of 
ministers. 

I therefore urge the Members of the House to speedily pass 
this resolution authorizing the President of the United States 
to appoint an ambassador to the Republic of Poland at a salary 
of $17,500 per annum. 

PENSIONS 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr, Speaker, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 7960) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, which 
I send to the desk, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin calls up an 
omnibus pension bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD (interrupting the reading of the bill). Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. My purpose in 
rising at this time is to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions what the policy of the committee is, generally 
speaking, in the award of pensions to widows and old soldiers 
of the Civil War still surviving, so that the membership of the 
House may have some general line to follow in the introduction 
of private bills, particularly as to the range of amount of pen- 
sions the committee is going to follow in the award of increased 
rates of pensions to the deserving widows and the few surviving 
old soldiers, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I think I can say 
for the committee that it is going to be very liberal in dealing 
with increase of pensions in deserving cases, The war is long 
past, and the soldiers and their widows are fast dying. While 
we shall sean each bill carefully under the rules, the disposition 
8 8 treat the Members very liberally in the consideration of 

ills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not question the attitude of the com- 
mittee, but I want to ascertain what the range of pay is that 
the committee is going to follow in awarding increase of pen- 
sions. What is the policy of the committee? Certainly the 
7 has some stipulated scale for the increase of pen- 
sions, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. As constituted under the law 
and under the rules, and the gentleman will find that we will 
adhere strictly to the law and the rules. 

Pa STAFFORD. But you are not adhering to the law in this 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The rules, particularly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman be willing to incor- 
porate in his remarks just what the scale of increase is, so that 
Members may have the opportunity of seeing it? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The clerk of the committee has 
made this concise summarized statement: 


When the widow of a Civil War veteran has no title to pension under 
existing laws and complies to the rules of evidence as herein inserted, 
and has attained the age of 60 years, the rate of pension recommended 
is $30 per month. If she has not attained the age of 60 years, the 
rate of pension recommended is $20 per month. 

When a widow of a Civil War veteran is receiving a pension under 
existing laws and the evidence submitted in support of the private bill 
indicates that she requires the regular or constant aid and attendance 
of another person due to physical or mental disability or has attained 
the age of 78 years, the rate of pension recommended is $50 per month, 
provided she does not have excessive property rights or an annual net 
income of $500 or more exclusive of her pension. 

When a widow is pensioned under existing laws at the rate of $30 
per month and has no title to the $40 per month rate because she has 
not attained the age of 75 years and the evidence submitted in support 
of the bill shows that she does not require the regnłar and constant 
aid or attendance of another person, but because of disabilities she is 
unfitted to earn a livelihood, the rate of pension recommended would be 
$40 per month, provided she does not have excessive property rights and 
has little or no income aside from her pension. 

No increase will be made beyond the $30 per month rate to a widow 
of a Civil War veteran whose name is now on the pension roll by 
special act of Congress. 

For more detailed information consult the rules of the committee. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I have not had access to a copy of the 
rules, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I shall be glad to set them out 
fully in the Recorp. 
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PREFACE 


The number of bills referred to this committee the past two years 
has been in such volume as to make it impossible to give consideration 
to more than a fraction of the whole. Hundreds of claims came to 
this committee in the past that were manifestly apparent to the most 
casual observer as not within former committee rules, all of which 
occupy an undue amount of the time and energy of the office force, to 
the detriment and delay of meritorious claims. A large percentage of 
bills are also accompanied with only partially completed evidence, which 
invariably militates against the consideration of claims presented wherein 
the evidence is complete. 

That the work of the committee may be expedited the following rules 
have been adopted, and which will hereafter be strictly adhered to: 


RULES OF THE COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 
Soldiers’ claims 


Rute 1. (a) All ex-soldiers of the Civil War who rendered 90 days 
or more actual service and were honorably discharged from all contracts 
of service now have title to pension under existing laws at a rate in 
excess of the maximum rate allowed by this committee. 

No claim for increase in a soldier's pension will be considered who is 
now pensioned under general laws. 

(b) Claims wherein it is shown by the official records (a report from 
the records of The Adjutant General, War Department) that applicant 
rendered not less than 80 days’ actual service will be given favorable 
consideration, provided a copy of the bill is accompanied by a report 
from The Adjutant General, War Department, showing the period of his 
service and an honorable discharge from at least one contract of his 
service, four affidavits on forms furnished by this committee, and satis- 
factory evidence showing that the applicant is identical with the soldier 
of record; otherwise the claim will be laid aside and notice given the 
Representative introducing the bill. The maximum rate allowed by this 
committee in claims of this character will be $50 a month. 

[Nore.—If the applicant has had his claim rejected at the Bureau of 
Pensions, a report from the official records will be waived. ] 

Siate militiamen 

Rue 2. Those whose service was in a State organization only, dur- 
ing the Civil War, have no title to pension under existing laws. The 
claims of all such will be given consideration only when a copy of the 


bill is accompanied by an official report from the records of the Comp- 
troller General’s office showing a service of 80 days or more with the 
Federal Army, and that the State was reimbursed for applicant's 
service by the United States. The bill and official report must also be 
accompanied by four affidavits on forms to be supplied by this com- 
mittee, and satisfactory evidence to show that the applicant is identical 
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with the soldier mentioned in the official report of the Comptroller 
General, 

The claims of widows of such soldiers will be given consideration if 
accompanied by the same class of evidence, including evidence estab- 
lishing legal widowhood, as indicated in section (f), Rule 4. 

Contract surgeons, telegraphers, scouts, and guides 

Rutz 3. Claims for contract surgeons, telegraphers, scouts, and 
guides will be given favorable consideration only when a copy of bill 
is accompanied by an official report from the records of The Adjutant 
General, War Department, and the office of the Comptroller General, 
showing appointment by competent authority, actual service of six 
months or more, and an honorable severance from the service. 

In addition to such official reports, it will be required that all evi- 
dence necessary to complete the claim accompany a copy of the Dill, as 
indicated in section (b), Rule 1. 

No claims of other alleged soldiers, or their widows, such as civilian 
employees, including teamsters, wagon men, bakers, cooks, and quarter- 
master clerks, will be considered by this committee. 


Widows’ claims 


Rute 4. (a) All legal widows of Civil War soldiers who rendered 
90 days or more military service and were honorably discharged from 
all contracts of service, or, if service was for less than 90 days and 
the official records show he was discharged on a surgeon's certificate 
of disability—the disability having been contracted in service and 
line of duty—have title to pension under existing laws at the rate 
of $30 a month if married to the soldier prior to June 27, 1905, and 
$50 a month under the act of July 3, 1926, if married to the soldier 
prior to or during the period of his service during the Civil War. 

(¢) No increase in a widow's claim beyond the $50 rate will be 
entertained or considered excep: in cases where the applicant is now 
pensioned at $50 a month, or is shown to have title to that rate under 
section (b) of this rule, and has dependent upon her a helpless and 
dependent son or daughter of the soldier, which son or daughter is 
shown to have a pensionable status under rule 6. Under these condi- 
tions a widow's pension may be increased to $70 a month, to include 
$20 a month to the helpless and dependent son or daughter. 

(d) No claim for increase from the $30 rate in widows’ claims will 
be allowed whose name is now on the pension roll by special act of 
Congress. 

(e) Claims of widows who were legally married to their soldier 
husbands subsequent to June 27, 1905, and prior to June 27, 1915, 
will be given a pensionable status if shown by satisfactory evidence 
that the applicant is the legal widow of the soldier; that it be shown 
by competent testimony that she lived with the soldier from the date 
of their marriage to the date of his death; and by medical testimony 
that she is unable to contribute to her own support, and is in such 
physical or mental condition as to require periodical aid and attend- 
ance of another person; and that she is without means, a home, or 
income from any source. 

(f) In all proposed claims coming within section (e) of this rule 
applicants must, before presenting a claim to this committee, establish 
legal widowhood at the Bureau of Pensions, to be determined by official 
correspondence with the Commissioner of Pensions, and in the event 
the soldier husband was not a pensioner and the commissioner reports 
legal widowhood has not been established at the Bureau of Pensions, 
the following-named evidence must accompany the bill: 

A certified copy of the marriage record. 

A certified copy of the soldier’s death record. 

An official report from the records of the War Department showing 
that the soldier husband rendered 80 days’ or more military service and 
was honorably discharged. 

Evidence to show that applicant’s husband was identical with the 
soldier named in the official report. 

Record evidence showing dissolution, by death or divorce, of all 
former contracts of marriage of the soldier and of the claimant. 

All of the above-indicated evidence must be accompanied by four 
affidavits on forms supplicd by this committee. 

This committee will not hereafter undertake to establish the question 
of legal widowhood in any case, but will lay aside all claims not com- 
pleted in accordance with the provisions of sections (e) and (f) of this 
rule and notice given to the Representative introducing the bill. 

(g) The rate of pension in all claims coming within the meaning of 
rule 4, sections (e) and (f), will be $20 a month for those who have 
not attained the age of 60 years and $30 a month for all who are 60 
years or more of age. 

(h) No claims of an applicant will be allowed who has been divorced 
from her soldier husband unless a second contract of marriage has been 
entered into between them subsequent to June 27, 1905, and prior te 
June 27, 1915. 

(i) No claim of an applicant will be allowed if the evidence shows 
that either the soldier or the applicant had a Hving undivorced wife or 
husband at the date of the soldier’s death, unless it be shown the 
former wife or husband is deceased, and unless it be definitely shown 
in a sworn statement by claimant, corroborated by two or more credible 
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witnesses, that she had no knowledge during the soldier's lifetime of 
the barrier to a legal marriage with him, 

(j) A soldier's widow whose name has been dropped from the pen- 
sion roll on account of her remarriage, and such contract of marriage, 
or any subsequent marriages, are dissolved on the husband's application 
for cause other than desertion, her name will not be restored to the roll. 

In the event the contract of marriage has been dissolved by decree of 
divorce, on application of the husband, on the ground of desertion, 
favorable action may be taken and a recommendation that applicant's 
name be restored to the pension roll at the rate of $30 a month, pro- 
vided the bill is accompanied by evidence to complete the claim, as 
follows: 

A certified copy of the husband's petition showing cause of action and 
a certified copy of the decree of divorce, and four affidavits on forms 
supplied by this committee. 

A sworn statement by claimant, accompanied by the testimony of two 
or more witnesses, setting forth all the facts and circumstances justify- 
ing her desertion of the husband, will be required, 

Rutz 5. The name of a soldier's widow will not be placed on the 
pension roll if she has been denied pension, or whose name has been 
dropped from the roll under the provisions of the act of August 7, 1882. 


Sons and daughters 


Rute 6. This committee will consider the claim of a helpless son or 
daughter of a deceased soldier who was a pensioner at the time of his 
death, only when the bill is accompanied by evidence on blanks fur- 
nished by this committee to show: 

(a) That he or she has been a helpless and dependent person since 
prior to the age of 16 years. 

(b) That he or she has never contracted marriage. 

(e) That he or she is the legitimate son or daughter of the soldier. 

(d) That he or she is now in a condition to require regular aid and 
attendance of another person or is blind, insane, or idiotic. 

(e) That he or she is without means, a home, or income, and is 
dependent on others not legally bound to his or her support for suste- 
nance and shelter, 

(£) The rate of pension recommended will be $20 a month. 

(g) In the event the helpless or dependent son or daughter lives with 
and is supported by the mother, who is pensioned as the soldier's widow, 
the bill must provide for the increase in the mother’s (widow's) pension 
to include $20 for the use and benefit of the helpless son or daughter. 
This evidence is to be furnished on forms supplied by this committee. 

Route 7. Bills proposing to pension brothers and sisters of deceased 
soldiers are not admissible. 

Rute 8. These rules are intended to apply to all applicants for pen- 
sion or increase of pension of officers and enlisted men of the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps, except that evidence of an official char- 
acter must be obtained through the Navy Department. 

The committee, in promulgating these rules, has endeavored to indi- 
cate as clearly as possible the class of claims that will, as well as those 
that will not, receive consideration, and bas attempted to show in detail 
the character of evidence required in each class of claims, All claims 
not completed in accordance with these rules will not be sent to the 
examiner's desk. 

Jonn M. NELSON, Chairman. 

Bixonau W. MATHIAS, Olerk, 


Mr. STAFFORD. I have some requests for the introduction 
of private bills and I want to know what the policy of the com- 
mittee is toward increases. 

Mr, SABATH. And that information will be appreciated by a 
great majority of the members, because they do not know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am rising for that purpose. This is the 
first pension bill that we have considered, and I make this 
request so that the membership of the House may know gener- 
ally the policy of the committee toward increases. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. We are about to consider some 
amendments to these rules, and as soon as they are agreed upon 
by the committee we will have a supply printed and send a copy 
to each Member. The gentleman can get these rules at the 
committee room at any time. 

Mr. SABATH. I know that the gentleman is fair and feels 
that the membership should have all the information that it is 
entitled to. We receive many applications and requests from 
time to time. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. If the gentleman desires, I 
should be very glad to ask unanimous consent that the rules be 
printed as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. SABATH. I would, of course, not object, and I would 


appreciate and welcome that information. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman have printed the rules 
governing the matters of the later widows? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is all in the rules, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. That is in the rules now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman say that the committee 
adheres very closely to those rules, or does it make exceptions? 
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Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin, Exceptions are made very rarely. 
I do not know of any clear-cut exceptions. There are places that 
are close to the line, and we consider such case, giying the 
benefit of the equities to the claimant. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is rather early in the session for an 
omnibus pension bill to be introduced. Does this bill incor- 
porate the private bills of all of the Members of the House, or 
what is its scope? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. This covers all bills that were 
introduced prior to the date this omnibus bill was reported to 
the House in which it was possible to have the claims reviewed 
and reports written, 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that there is virtually nothing now 
pending before the committee not coyered in this bill? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Every day we get many bills, 
but we try to keep up to date. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Years back the committee followed a rule 
that they would only grant to Members one or two private 
bills for incorporation in omnibus bills. I understand now that 
the policy is to incorporate all bills where good cases are shown 
in conformance to the rules laid down by the committee? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I am very glad to have the 
gentleman ask that question. It has given me some concern. 
I know the rule was that there was somewhat of an equitable 
arrangement, but for the last three or four years it has been 
found that it is better to consider all bills that are meritorious, 
and where there are evidences in existence, not trying to appor- 
tion to each Member a certain number, and so the committee 
will try to deal with these bills irrespective of the number that 
each Member has, until that becomes unworkable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read, 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to the committee: 


H. R. 263. Maggie A, Broomall. 679. pont M. Hinkley. 
H. R. 265. Mary Conover. 688, Fidelia Hale, 

H. R. 266. Catherine T. Gardener. 690. Essie E. Whiteside. 
H. R. 272. Josaphine Way. 691, Sherman H, Wharton, 
H. R. 275, Katharine M. Thomas. 696. Fannie Bemis, 


H. R. 276. Emeline Beaston. 747. Nellie Manion, 

H. R. 277. Mary J. Toomey. 748. Abbie Osborn. 

H. R. 278, Mary E. H. Wetzel. 749. Phebe J. Rice, 

H. R. 280, Elizabeth A. Bitting. 750, Sarah Stewart. 

H. R. 282. Elizabeth A. Deaver, 751. Susan E. Sullivan, 

H. R. 283, Amanda Eppley. 754. Hester Wilson. 
Rachel A, Rickabaugh, . Etta McCreary. 


ry. 
. William Phillips. 
0. Laura McWilliams. 


85. Sarah M. Wilson. 
„Mary C. Connelley. 
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H. R. 287. Maggie E. Shearer. 792, Emma Carman, 

H. R. 288. Sarah Ann Bortell. 793. Nancy Cardwell. 

H. R. 290. Mary E. Smith. . R. 801. Sarah E. Bogue, 

H. R. 291. Sarah E. Wildman. 802. Emma Day. 
301. Edith Curran. 806. Adelaide F. Thomas. 
806. Miles A. Williams. 809. Elizabeth R. Kinney. 
807. Frances A. Houston, 821, Bessie Wilson. 
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308. Sarah Coleman, 822. John Grisham. 
310. Florence Huddleston. . R. 823. Thirsa Belle Cain. 
311. Eliza Trower. R. 825, Perry C. Brown. 
313. Asa T. Fowler, R. 826. Lydia A. Crouch. 
314. Alice F. Pritchett. H. R. 882, Jennie M. Hill. 


. Edith Pearl McCain, 
2. Lizzie Gasaway. 

. Olive Craig. 

. Annie Groves. 


44, Ann Smith, 

Anna L. Seivers. 

353. Sarah J. Collins. 

. Charlotte B. Williamson. 
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R . Justina 8 

R. Susannah Null. 

R. 901. Hannah A. Muntz, 
R . Annie Pecher. 


. Nancy Malchi. warts, 
. Pauline Bartlett. 
Albertina Champion. 


Besaw. 


8 


17. Armina 


23. Susan E. Young. . Elizabeth Gray. 


. Sarah Raybuck. Susan Rensford. 


. Bell L. Duncan. . Fannie Snyder, 
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365. Louisa M. Crissey. H. R. 856. Jefferson Jackson. 
367. Catherine Campbell. H. R. 857. Mary E. Schofield. 
368. Mary E. Buflin. H. R. 858. Sarah Vicars. 
369, Mary Jane Stahl. H. R. 860. Belle Lowry. 

. Mary J, Mitchell. H. R. 869. Cordie E. Zufall. 
373. Jane Smith. H. R. 871. Maria I. Summa, 
375. Mary E. Opdycke. H. R. 872. Sarah C. Newel. 
382. Ella Daus 0 H. R. 873. Phebe W. Litman, 
388. Melissa Smith. EL R. 874. Eliza J. Jaquett. 
404. Josephine Mickle. H. R. 875. Eliza Forney. 

405. Florence Reed. H. R. 876. Emma Evans, 
407, Nannie A. Gooch. H. R. 877. Anna E. Ellenberger, 
408. Effie E. Carr. H. R. 878. Mary H, Crookham, 
411. Carrie M. Jackson. H. R. 879. Ida B. Casebeer. 
415. Caroline F, Sroufe, H. R. 880. Minerva J. Carrell, 
434. Anna Lozier. H. R. 881. Ellen O. Berkey. 
435. Amelia McCray. H. R. 882. Delilah Stevens, 
439. Florence L. Stonebarger, H. R. 883. Lucinda M. Chrise, 
440. Carrie L. Warner. H. R. 891. William R. Burger. 
536. Minnie G. Henn. H. R. 892, Lovina Bryant. 
537. Evan Frogge, alias Ed- H.R. 893. Bertha Gokey. 
ward W. Frogge. ae 894. Catherine Whitmore. 
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Susie A. Courson. R. 927. Grace M. McOmber. 
29. Pauline Carney, R. 929, Catherine Connolly, 
30. Sarah J. Alabran. R. 930. Mary E. Torpy. 
31. Enolian_MeCullough. H. R. 932. Ella F. Marsters. 
632. Sadie Parris. H.R, 934. Emma L. Lewis. 
633. Elizabeth L. Steffy. H. R. 935 Mary A. Phillips, 
652. Belle Seward. II. R. 945. Deborah Sebring. 
662. Harriet Marshall. H. R. 946. Tamsen Yorgey. 
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5 R. 947. Louisa Flack. 
H. R. 948, Clara E. Deuel. 
K. Ses Supremaia Gatehouse, 


Anna M. Varnum. 


33. Sabra Harrison, 


. Sevilla Ambrose. 
Fannie F. Godfrey. 
. Permelia J. Long. 

. Mary R. Proud. 
Laura G. Chipman. 
. Sarah 8. 1 coeds 

. Efe R. 

A riet Necartney. 
Luey Jenkins. 

. Rebecca Morrow. 

. Elizabeth Hartinger, 
Inna Horton. 

. Catharine Hutchison. 
. Maywood Spence, 

. Elizabeth Birchfield, 
„Laura Lambert, 

. Ella Dean, 

. Dora Stark. 

. Sarah J. Waddell, 

. Elizabeth V. Noble. 
Sarah M. Wheeler. 
. Susan E. Wensel 

. Fannie Valentine. 

„ Elizabeth J. Spicer. 
. Luthena E. Cook. 
Maria L. Agon. 

- Katie Currier, 

. Emily A, Day, 
Fanny Maclain. 
Linie 1 

. Mary Ellen 11 

. Frankie A. Wi its. 

. Ellen E. Hart. 

. Martha J. Templeton. 


68, Eliza J. Johnson. 


. Celista Wells. 
A 228 Gibson, 


. Mary E. Koo: 

. Mary E. Stubbs. . 

. Bethena Mills. 
Marx S. Young. 

. Rocelia Jones. 
„Jennie 8. Faris. 
Sarah J. Cline, 

Amy . tur 

2. Harriet E. Arrasmith, 


74. Sarah C. Morton. 


Jennie Minnick, 
„Eliza M. Toomire. 

. Mary S. Bennett. 

. Catherine H. Forbes. 


0. Adelia Shiers, 


- Ida Henderson. 
. Phoebe R. G. Strong. 
. Bridget Fallon. 

Lina Salter. 


. Margaret B. Lincoln. 
. Abbie M. Stout. 
8. Rachel A. Moffatt. 

. Mary Stout. 


H 
21. ‘Adanijah Jordan, alias 


Adonijah Jordan, 

alias A. D. Jordan, 

alias A. D. Jurden, 

alias A. D. Jourdan, 
. Lucetta J. Smith. 
Lou oover, 


29. Matilda A. Hammond. 


. Gilla A. Hall 


3: . Nancy Jane Ward. 


. Harriet Stanton. 


57. Celena L. Palmer, 


. Ida May Eastman, 

a tanri 18 Dehnen. 
Mary asp 
Agnes Hader 
Elizabeth A. McAdoo, 
Mary Jane Outealt. 
Margaret A. Rudolph. 


76. Anna E. Antle. 
25. Anna Hicks. 

26. Albert O. Yonaka. 
27. Frances Bull. 


= Louisiana J. Swearin- 
gen. 

. Lucinda McChesney. 

. Martha J. Misner. 

. Mary Wiley. 

„ Lucy J. Goodrick, 

. Mary Curtis. 

Julia A. Hobson. 

. Ellen Barrett. 

. Candace J. Carr. 


2. Anne P. Love 


Georgia Cavinus. 
Sarah Sexton. 

. Ella May 8 
Elizabeth Tetwiler. 


Blanche Hoilingshead. . 


. Susannah Brubaker. 
. Mary E. Hammer, 
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74. Elizabeth Gummo. 

. Catharine Johnston. 
. Addie R. Graves. 
Stanley hein Spear. 
. Ann C, Guthrie. 
. Martha Hicks. 
Emma B. Fleming. 
543. Elizabeth B. Hertzler. 
30. Minerva J. Hays. 
. Belle E. Richards. 
. Sarah G Stoner. 


Nancy Baker. 


A 21 N. N 

. Susan Mille 

89. Altha Jewett Atterberry. 
. Susie 2 

. Elizabeth C. Jacobs. 

. Lucy Ann Hoffman. 


Alice H. Dean. 


8. Thomas J. Marshall. 
. Katherine Zachman. 


Hannah Mikesell. 
Martha A. Harvey. 


. Hannah Woods, 


Margaret R. Wiant. 
Rachel M. Gilmore. 
Josephine Fox. 
3 A. Work. 

McCoy. 
Addie Panels 
Mary 


40, Fannie E. Hall. 


x Wilier Green. 
8. Minnie L. Klock. 


Lena Kircher. 
‘rances M. Myers. 


. Porter Mayo. 
? Elizabeth C „Jackson. 
7 8 . Cassity 


95. weg J. e 
„Archie Harrington. 
832. Alice A. Switser. 
Ruth E. Tope. 
Kittie E. Farr. 

. Elizabeth Caulk. 


Annie 7 Carson. 


54. ahi Baer. 
„ 3 . Johnson. 
e 


. Schuhardt. 


. Cece 

. Jean II. Kitchel. 

. Susie E. Briggs. 

. Dorothy Sampson, 

. Lieucettia J. Smith, 

. Harriet Durham. 

. Emma T, Saunders, 

. Caroline Carleton. 

. William G. Munro, alias 


William Monroe, 


. Fred E. Craine. 

905. Savina Stump. 

. Telitha C. Harvey. 
Helen Windsor. 

. Marrietta R. Burgo A 

. Alex Rice, 2 5 ex- 


„ Helen Payne. 

. Mary Jane Stead. 

962. Susan C. Phelps. 

. Harriett Wheaton. 

000. Mealy Glancey. 

. Catherine Weatherson. 
2. Amanda Reber. 

. Elizabeth Thomas. 

50. Nancy II. Cunningham, 


May Graham. 


. Ma ry Guy. 
i Elizabeth Da Davis. 


Lenora Powell. 


. Lovinna Nichols. 
y 2 Follett. 


Davis. 


S Eliza 1. Bullock. 

5. John E. W. Todd. 
. Emily vowel 

. Nettie po 


5 3 M. Colller. 

. Almeda J. McBride. 
ows E. Harsh RA 

. Ella Adelbert Campbell, 
Ella Piper. 
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Esther E. Treat. 
. EIIzabetb H. Me- 


Gaughey. 


33. Sophia P. Harris. 
37. Margaret E. Harris. 


Rosana Henson. 


Emily A. Northentt. 
Jane Akens. 

. Jennie S. McKinsey. 
Caroline R. Cole. 

2. Laura Conner. 

- Julia DeL. Jackson. 
5. Lydia A. Kean. 


Amanda B. Koontz. 


. Ida M. Montgomery. 

. Nannie H. Moore. 

Bessie S. Rogers. 

„ Ola Tower. 

32. Margaret J. Newlin. 
. Hannah R. Ramsey. 

. James C. Long. 

Lou Shoemaker. 


John P, Buck. 


. Emma Blackmer, 
. Rebecca Tackett. 
‘ Hig t ae 


Marthe P. 1e Leinbech. 
29. Elizabeth A. Bush. 
. Catherine O'Riley. 
. Mary E. Lamb. 


Florence Dorser. 


. Marie Teresa Arnold. 
. Ona Foster, 

. Delilah Bisaman. 
Amanda Dirrim. 


ess. 
. Clara Bell Wells. 
. Christine Schmale. 
. Philomena Rhody. 
. Susanna Becker. 
. Eliza C. Fraley, 
. Cordelia Snively. 
Geraldine Wheatley. 


Jennie Hitchcock. 


. Catherine Hannah, 
80. Elizabeth Schaper.* 
. Mary A. Hodge. 


8 
. John R. Westfall, alias 


J. R. Westfall. 


94. Rachel McIntosh, 

. Lucy Middleton. 

„ Annie E. Mynard. 
. Sarah Patterson. 
Florence A. Prince, 
99. Jennie Rust. 


Alice Simons, 


. Mary A. McCartney. 
. Isabella D. Carder. 

. Maggie C. Bloom, 

. Anah R. Klugh. 

533. Amanda Thompson. 
35. Anna E. Bible. 

36. Phoebe E. George. 

. Morgan Propst. 

8. Abraham Keplinger. 
. Sarah Mallow. 

. Camila D. Purinton. 
. Emma E. Jackson. 

. Margaret Kitsmiller. 
Yokum, alias 


J — 5 D. Yoakum. 
Fike. 


. Mary A 
Jane Ferris, 
. Elzira Vanhoy. 
2558. Martha S. Lowe. 
Mary E. Medley. 
. Etta Jane betas 
. Nettie Moo 
5. Isabelle Woodworth. 
95. Elizabeth Hill. 

. Georgia Haish. 
$ coon O'Grady. 


lizabeth Seaburg. 


fi Martha E. Seitz. 
Mary A. White. 

. Malissa A. Pitts. 

. Belle Sparks. 

. Martin A. Hicks. 

. Elizabeth McComas. 
Martha E. Lancaster. 
. Rhoda E. Harned. 


Bettie R. Ruston. 


36. Elizabeth Burns, 
. Maggie J. Bra a, 
Fe Matilda C. 5 


5 Josephs Wine Wise, 


s Martha Bennett. 
648. Anna Nef. 

9. Amanda E. Melton. 
. Caroline Olive High. 
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; Sg te P. Mentzer. 
5 . 5 ner 
57. Mary F. Bancroft. 


58. Laura Buxton. 
. Annie Duncan. 


Leah Lowrie. 


Elizabeth Baldwin. 
. Emma Deetz. 
. Apna Cox. 


Rebecca Ann Leas, 


„ Sarilda C. Lake. 
i Ellen M. Carer. 


. Elizabeth Contz. 

. Elizabeth Copenhaver. 
. Susan Bales. 

. Anna M. Buell. 

. Carrie Harris. 

. Susan Cook, 

. Josephine Moore. 
Mary P. L. Schrader. 
2804. Sarah Ann Jones. 

. Diana Patterson, 
Julia McChesney. 

. Mary Granger. 

. Mary E. Rebsamen. 


Emilia Gulentz. 
Hannah W. Davenport. 


. Effie Davis. 


Mar; 


2 rgaret Frizzell. 

. Harriett J. Behanna. 
. Estelle Eby. 

Mary J. Brown. 


Sarah A. Fortney. 
Nora Boyer. 


. Jasper Martin. 
. Albert E. Shaw, alias 


Albert Shaw, alias A. 
E. Shaw. 


4. Mary Conaway. 
. Laura Franktather. - 
Frank Farner, alias 


Frank Farmer, 


. Mary L. Lewis, 


È cks, 

. Jessie Hoyt. 
„Florence Robbins. 
. Mary Matthis, 

. Jennie Cousins. 


Christian Gausert, alias 
Christian Ganshirt, 
alias Christian Gau- 
sert, alias Christian 
Gunshirt, 


„ Hannah Mosher. 
. Sarah E. Thomas. 
K 8 Wildman, 


Albert Ware. 


27. Emma Phillips. 

. Olive Marvel, 

29. Nora M. Woodson. 
. Sarah J. Dye, 


Nellie Crawford. 
Missouri J. Ackley. 


0 Nancy Shepherd, 


Agnes A. yles. 


. Jane Mick. 

. Eva Davison. 

. Mary B. Greene. 
89. Matt Hogan. 

. Amanda White. 
94. Charlotte Buck. 
Arthur McDaniel. 
2. Wiliam Campbell. 
Carrie Tork. 

009. Alfred Streeter. 
Amanda E. Roy. 
Samantha E. Hunter. 


Mary Dyer. 


. Amanda Bland. 

. Marie Fell, 

. Martha A. Terwilliger, 
- Clara Daved. 

2. Susie P. Van Nostrand. 

Ida Van Loan MeWhood. 
34. Julia Finle 


Mary E. Howard. 


A. Howe. 

54. Julia E. Chase. 

. Eunice G. Trombly. 

. Lavina Corwin. 

. Isaac Holt. 

3. George W. Madden, alias 


G. W. Madden. 


- Nancy E. Gallamore. 

. Lavina Jackson. 
Linea E. McCamon. 

. Mary M. Nelson. 

8. Jennie Lee. 

. Elizabeth A. Woodland. 
. Mary A. Shankland. 

. Margaret J. Vandyke. 
Calista 3 


Louisa B. Noble. 


30, Isabella Randell, 
. Lucretia Brubaker. 
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R. 3616. Jennie W. Perkins. 

R. 3619. Jennie Snook. 

R. 3621. Addie Bryan. 

R. 3623. Samantha Midgett. 

R. 3626. Martha E. Harlan, 

R. 3627. Anna E. Hedges. 

R: 3628. Sarah E. Sidebottom. 

R. 8630. Louisa J. Kennedy. 

R. 3632. Marilla Shipley. 
3640. Fannie C. Hawkins, 
3641. Mary Helena Dahn. 
. 3642. Nancy Melton, 
3646. Martha E. Tilman. 
3647. John Garrison. 
3651. Francis M. Snider. 
3652. Martha A. Davis. 
3654. Florence K. Rowland. 
3667. Mary E. Jackson. 
3668. 8 L. W. Dahn- 
ar 

3670. Mary L. Porter. 

3673. Anna M. Miller. 

3675. Manerva E Osborn. 

3683. Mary J. Wells. 

3684. N Lutman. 


$ ry Wallace. 
3700. Tsabella M. Playford. 
8701. Lena Kemmis. 
3715, Alice M. McCoy, 
3725. Antoynette Bolyard. 
3733. Sarah A. Hattman. 
8740. Jacob W. Wyman. 
3741. Alice Elliott. 
3742. Catharine McLaughlin. 
3743. Maude A. Sarbaugh. 
8744. Elizabeth Francis, 
3745. Hester 8 
3751. Mary E. Racener. 
3763. Ma Jane Pennington. 
8773. Lavina Benson. 
8774. Susan E. Johnson. 
3775. Isane N. Cook, 
3777. Elizu Musser. 
3779. Lida Loten. 
8794. Emma E. Frazier. 
3796. Ann Hazelton. 
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R. 3082. Lizzie M. Henry. 

R. 3095. Sarah R. Naylor. 

R. 3096. Catherine E. Bea 
R. 8113. Anna J, Jay: 

R. 3114, Mollie E. Ramsen. 

R. 3115. Elmira Rice. 

R. 3128. Nancy A. Smalley. 

R. 3180, Mary A. Andrews. 

R. 3132. Nellie M. Corbin. 

R. 8135. Joe Duckett. 

R. 3151. Mary A. Dwinells. 

R. 3152. Lena C. Finney. 

ES 3153. Susanna Guyer. 
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. John Bohon, alias John 
Bohon, jr. 

R, 4403. Mary E. Everman. 

R. 4404. Nancy A. Chrisman. 

R. 4407. Elizabeth Hefner. 

R. 4408. Marilla A. Parrott. 

R. 4413. Caroline M. Amidon. 

R. 4414. Viola M. Chapin. 

R. 4416. Isabelle Fletcher. 

R. 4417. Belinda Finch. 

R. . Agnes J. Steinbarge. 

R. 4421. Celia M. Pike. 

R. 4422, Electa Lawrence. 
4427. Mary A. Cotterell. 
.4428. Mary B. Price. 
4429. Elizabeth A. Ross. 
4432. Henrietta Collins. 


4434. Martha E. Radcliff. 

. 4436. Amanda E. Tumbleson, 
. 4437. Frances E. Brown, 
4445. Virginia Roy. 

. 4446. Elizabeth Smith. 

4448. Leoline R. le. 

. 4449. Hannah R. Hedrick. 
4450. LEN pavs alias Jobe 
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R. 4452. Cyrena Trahern. 
— 4453. R one Benson. 
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„Henrietta B. Sheffield. 

- Minerva Henderson. 

. Mary A. Fowler. 

. Keturah H. Grismer. 

. William C. Mason. 

. Mary Evaline Keith. 

. Rhajene Riley. 

Emily A. Broce. 

. Margaret Kitts. 

. Nancy J. Martindale. 

. Louise A. Hubbard. 

N * Finkle. 

. T M. Poling. 

h Haynes. 

P mane Reiter. 

. Margaret C. Vertz. 

. Elizabeth Carnicom, 

. Mary Currier, 

Samantha Walton. 
Armilda Boughn. 
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3154. Mary D. Montgomery. 
3156. Betsy Van Amburg. 
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. 8158. Margaret Buckley Paine. 
. 8161. Nancy E. Sprung. 
R. 3171. Marie A. Thurston. 
R. 3172. Emily Irish. 
R. 8173. 2 R. Sherman. 
s Matilda Fisher. 
R. 3182. Corena J. Wilson. 
R. 3185. Addie C. Foster. 
R. 3189. Nettie J. Aldrich. 
R. 3190. Eliza F. Withee. 
H, R. 3196. Katie Shideler. 
R. 3197. Nettie Ellicott. 
R. 3199. Rachel A. Colesworthy. 
3202. Martha A. Howard. 
R. 3220. Mary E. Dickinson. 
R. 3221. Milie B. Sherwood. 
R. 3223. Chesley D. Wallace, 
. 3285. Mary Anna Butler. 
R. 3237. Mary H. Criss. 
R. 3248. Edith J. Helmick. 
R. 3986. Ella R. Crail. 
R. 3298. Pencela Shaw. 
R. 3300. Anna Katherine Pierce, 
R. 3301. Margaret C. Hotchkiss. 
3304. Martha A. Minton. 
. 8307. Martha J. McLaughlin. 
3326. Jane M. Houghton. 
. 8335. Lucy E. Gettig. 
. 3339. Kate Huston. 
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Mary P. Backenstoe. 
Damaries Hidy. 
Amanda Doster. 
. V. Caroline Irwin. 
222. Jennie L. 
4223. Emily Stuckey. 
4226. Susan Powell. 
4230. Sarah J. Turner. 
4236. Lena Van Dusen. 
4239. Mary E. Van Brunt. ° 
4240. Isabella Soden. 
4244. Fannie Duncan. 
4248. Eleanor Getsinger. 
4249. Martha L. Pn 
4250. Eliza J. Robert 
4258. Wilhelmina Grignon. 
4262. Martha Holder. 
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. 4455. Mary J. Hovatter. 


4472. Agnes G. Overholt. - 


4473. Lale Julia Ellen Sny- 
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4474. Fils M. Butterfield. 
4475. Henrietta McNutt. 
4476. Sallie R. B 8 

. 4477. Lucinda J. 

. 4478. Sarah A. Ba Ines 
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4479. Martha E. Goodwin and 
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R. 3340. Mary Renner. : 8 rge. ter Edna E. Goodwin. 
R. 3341. Florence A. Hamlin, R. 3797. Angeline Robison, 4267. Emily E. Briggs. Mlio 2 
R. 3342. Hortense J. Gott. R. 3804. Elizabeth Mellott. 4270. Amanda Minsel. Sith Ate SAE Meare Gad Bee 
R. 3343. Mary J. Whitney. R. 3805. Laura H. Stearns. 4271. Serena A. Ody. Elliott. 
R. 3344. Margaret McGrath. W. 3808. Louisa Benson. 4272. Jennie A. Wright. H. R. 4481 Anderson, T. Redding. 
R. 3345. Sara Ann Riley. R. 3813. Elizabeth C. Whiteman. 4278. Julia Dean. H. R. 4483. Elen S. Epperson, ` 
R. 3348. Mary E. Beckner. R. 3817. Sarah E. McKevitt. 4274. Ellen Goodwin. H. R. 4484. Birdia Alice Townsley. 
R. 3349. Clara V. Gilmore. R. 3819. Lou Smith. 4275. Kate 1 H. R. 4485. Mary E. Small. à 
H. R. 3350. Emma Isabel Wank, R. 3836. Clorinda Smith. 4277. Alice Sorre H. R. 4486. Lucinda Hal. 
H. R. 3351. Myrtie Rockwell. R. 3843. Emma Gray. 4278. Louvania C C. ' Ratlsback. II. R. 4487. Elizn Jaco 
H. R. 8375. Idella F. Lemmons. R. 3847. Roxie Fellows. 4279. Ellen Smith. II. R. 4488. Maria Berry. 
H. R. 8376. Naomi S. Summers. R. 3849. Esther Wilson. 4288. Clarinda Culbertson. II. R. 4489. Emily F. Wan. 
H. R. 3377. Ephraim Malcolm, R. 3850. Martha E. Walston. 4284. E. Ellen V. Roberts. H. R. 4491. Mena Ebricht. 
alias Ephrim Mal- H. R. 3882. Nancy A. Lynn. 4294. Annie McMillan, II. R. 4492. Carrie McCoy. 
On, H. R. 3854, Eliza th Stark. - R. 4295, Gerena Killinger H. R. 4493. Hester A. Joho. 
H. R. 3407. Rhoda E Paine. H. R. 3855. Lydia M. Walton. H. R. 4296. Martha Patterson, H. R. 4495. Malinda J. Strayline. 
H. R. 3411. Mary E. Marx. H. R. 3856. Anna C. Curtis. H. R. 4297. Lucy Baker. H. R. 4408. Mary A, Shepherd. 
H. R. 3413. Mary € Wilday. H. R. 3857. Winifred Whitney. H. R.4298, Margaret Probasco. HI. R.4503. Ann E. Anderson, 
H. R. 3414. Cather! Stiles. H. R. 3838. Evelyn L. Varnham. H. 4300. Dora Smith. H. R. 4504. Sarah C. Miller. 
I. R. 3415 herine Van Debo. H. R. 3861. Mary J. Turner. H. R. 4304. Emmitt Mitchell. H. R. 4505. Susan E. Watts 
H. R. 3880. Emma E. Roulston. H. R. 4306. Andrew Kesler. II. R. 4506. Nancy E. Urquhart. 
II. R. 3416. Bike 8 H. R. 3882. Anna Bragdon. H. R. 4308. Samuel N. Trout. H. R. 4510. Mary A. Downes. 
H. R. 3420. Rebecca Sperry. H. R. 3883. Alice A. Eggleston H. R. 4309. Sarah R. Linton. H. R. 4512. Martha Dickson. 
H. R. 3421. Sarah Sane, Cook, H. R. 3884. Nellie M. Lewis. H. R. 4312. Nancy Bennett. H. R. 4514, Annie M. Hilliker. 
H. R. 3425. Sarah A. Ressler. H. R. 3885. Mary J. Perr H. R. 4315. Susan A. Darling. H. R. 4518. Elie Brewer. 
II. R. 3427. Alice R. Decker. H. R. 3886. Harriett S. Blair. H. R. 4317. Martha E. Finch. H. R. 4519. Deborah A. Smith. 
II. R. 8487. Cynthia Spieknall. H. R. 3887. Iola A. MeBride. H. R. 4318. Marcella Frances. EL R. 4521. Mary Mills 
II. R. 8454. Emma Dell Franklin, H. R. 3894. Maude Oatman. H. R. 4319. Eliza J. Grover. H. R. 4522. Rebecca A. Sohn. 
H. R. 3460. Nora Hicks H. R. 3897, Hannah Kissinger. H. R. 4320. Sarah A. Hayes. H. R. 4523. Newton Corbin, 
H. R. 3463. Anna Davidson. H. R. 3899, Amelia Bauman. H. R. 4821. Mary E. Henter H. R. 4526. Berths A. Foreman. 
H. R. 3465. Zue McLaughlin. H. R. 3900. Rose Faust. H. R. 4324. Ada C. Moo H. R. 4527. A, Hail, 
H. R. 3466. George A. Credit. H. R. 3901. Ruth Mocanal H. R. 4325. Sarah Fei Frauen II. R 4534. er E. Sprague. 
H. R. 3467. Grover C. Pollard, H. R. 3904. Sophy Nash. H. R. 4330. Belle A H. R. 4535. Ellen M, Chace. 
II. R. 3468. Sarah F. Snelling. H. R. 3905. Ellen C. Hogan. H. R. 4381. Eugene D. "Campbell. H. R. 4544. Julia M. Armstrong. 
H. R. 3470. Rebecca Flack. H. R. 3907. Rebecca C. Walker. H. R. 4332. Laura A. Shipley. H. R. 4544. Eliza Frances White. 
H. R. 3471. Lovina Steelman. H. R. 8909. Anna H. E. Hale. H. R. 4333. Lyde Maklem. H. R. 4547. Franċes M. Woodruff. 
H. R. 3472. Rebecca E. Dwyer. H. R. 3918. Ruth A, Stanley. H. R. 4334. Eliza M. Elliott. H. R. 4549. Letitia Comstock. 
H. R. 3482. Fannie P. 88 H. R. 3919. Mary A. Burbank. H. R. 4335. Mary Almeda McNeil. II. R. 4550. Sarah E. r 
II. R. 3484, Nannie E. Lindy. H. R. 3931. America V. Gordon. H. R. 4338. Laura Spresser. II. R. 4555. John Q. ia ta 
H. R. 3485. Emma J. Fouts. H. R. 3936, Anna M. Thompson. H. R. 4337. Louisa Miller, H. R. 4556. Desdemonia nsdown, 
H. R. 3487. Sarah E. Swick. H. R. 3946. Sarah E. Kauffman. H. R. 4338. Emma McClean, H. R. 4557. Eliza J 
H. R. 3489. Florence Jones. H. R. 3947. Sarah A. Ackerman. H. R. 4339. Elizabeth N. Clark. H. R. 4561. Katherine I Folsche. 
II. R. 3502. Maude Lingenfelter. H. R. 3953. Ellie C. Raugh. H. R. 4340. Ella N. Herwick. H. R. 4502. Frances S. Hicks. 
H. R. 3504. Priscilla Pye. H. R. 3954. Maria Burkhart. H. R. 4343. Caroline Meier. H. R. 4567. Mary E. Baldwin. 
H. R. 3505. Sarah L. Seltzer. H. R. 3958. Martin Copeland. H. R. 4344. Catherine Ambs. H. R. 4568, Clarissa Pillars. 
II. R. 3510. Adelia Green. H. R. 3961. Flora A. Smith. H. R. 4348. Margaret A. Scott II. R. 4571. Mary E. Pool. 
H, R. 3513. Amelia Jones. H. R. 3962. Martha Groves. H. R. 4354. Harriet Spriggs II. R. 4579. Jeannett Fortney. 
H. R. 3515, Mary A. Ueberroth. H. R. 3963. Catharine S. James, H. R. 4358. Eliza J aiker, H. R. 4580. Ella P. Long. 
II. R. 3516. Sarah E. Reinert. H. R. 3964. Elizabeth Snively. H. R. 4361. Mary J. Cummings. H. R. 4581. Sarah J. Courtney. 
H. R. 3517. Amelia Henry. H. R. 3981. Lila M. Studley. H. R. 4362. Josephine Williams. H. R.4582. Margaret Nolan. 
H. R. 3518. Mary A. Shoemaker. H. R. 3982. Mary J. Phillips. II. R. 4364. Lizzie Rettich. II. R. 4583. Virginia Riley. 
H. R. 3519. Emma Smith, H. R. 3983. Debbie E. Casey, H. R. 4365. Persis Cook. H. R. 4584. Edson G. Hine. 
H. R. 3523. Amanda E. Welch. H. R. 3986. Fannie Neff. H. R. 4367. Emma Hunter. H. R. 4594. Thomas F. Conrad, alias 
H. R. 8528. Sarah J. Stewart. H. R. 3988. Julia Duncan. H. R. 4368. Elizabeth F. Maberry. T. F. Conrad. 
II. R. 3530. Rebecca M. Luttrell. H. R. 3089. Eme R. Brooks. H. R. 4369. Martha Crump. II. R. 4600. Florence A. Warrington, 
H. R. 3531. Ellen Kivlin. H. R. 3991. Laura M. Cooper. H. R. 4371. Mary J. Bailey. H. R. 4601. Maria Loy. 
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II. R. 8542. Nellie A. Farrell. H. R. 4003. Dora Hupp. H. R. 4379. Sarah E. Bennett. H. R. 4611. Harriet A. Clawson, 
H. R. 3554. Lillie Albert. H. R. 4005. Mitylene Aann H. R. 4382. Caroline E. Devore. H. R. 4613. Austin Mondon., 
H. R. 3558. Emma James. H. R. 4012. Celia Foot. H. R. 4384. Malinda J. Turner. H. R. 4616. Amanda E. Tate. 
H. R. 3560. Fannie Kendrick. H. R. 4027. Melissa L. Carroll. II. R. 4387. Almira Ketcham, H. R. 4620. Elvira Poston. 
H. R. 3561. Lemuel Simpson. H. R. 4028. Kate Davis. II. R. 4391. Nancy C. Pile. H. R. 4621. Nancy J. Johnson, 
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4628. Louisa A. Ballinger. 4839. John A. Pate. 

4629, Mitchell Day. 4842. Abbie E. Gibbs. 
4635. Mary E. Ridenour. 4844. Dufore. 

4639. Wilhelmine Ulrich, 845. Cynthia A. Dwiggins. 
4641. David Ellis. Sarah Lyons. 
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652. Montra Sanders. „Margaret E. Fletcher. 
4653. Martha E. Gaines, 4868, Clara E. Wade. 
4663. Caroline E. Friend. 872. E. M. Austin. 

4665. Rosina M. Armbruster. 4885. Julia Squires. 

4667. Elizabeth Tasker. 4891, Samantha Vose. 
4668. Mary V. McDonald, 4895, Anna Kelley. 


„ Eliza A. Grant. . Bessie R 


oO. 
2. Adelaide V. Hutchin- 


901 
671. Mary L. Ogborn. 90 
4672. George W. Hillard. gon. 
4678. Eliza Vance. 4908. Nellie Gorsuch. 
4680. Mary J. Clare. 4904, Gertrude A. Schafer. 
4685. Jane A. Brill. 4912. Marian Bayless. 

. Hattie MeGonegal. 4913. Martha J. Davis. 
4692. Mary Wa 4916. Pearl I. Clark. 
4693. Hannah Holly. R. 4917. Hannah M. Cratty. 
4694. Sarah E. vone R. 4919. Annie M. Gamble, 
4701. Mary E. McM a R. 4920. Anna W. Udell. 
4702. Harriett L. Allinson. R. 4925, Carrie Russel Brown. 
4703. Susan E. Wootters. 4960. Clara M. Dronebarger. 
4705. Jennie E. Baye: 4963. Loretta W. Frye. 
4706. Marian W. Hubbard, 4964. Barbara A. D 
4712. Elizabeth Mathews. 4965. Ellen Snyder. 

4713. Barbara A. Adams. 4967. Martha Strong. 
4714. Rachel J. Shoemaker, 4968. Mary E. Sharpe 
4715. J. Yost. TT. Emil J. M 

4716. Mina B. Tork. . Kattie Miller. 

4717. Emma Snyder, „Joanna H. Phillips. 


. Elizabeth Jones. 
j pac gp a Thompson, 


. Fannie Brown. 
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4726, Ella Logan Bullett. k J. Turner. 
4728. Naomi A. Ellis, 5021. Callie R, Graf. 
4729. a C. Drake. 5022. Emma E. Kerr. 
4730. Celia Anderson. 5028, Hannah 5 — 
4736. Laura E. Housel. 24. George A. Forsyth. 
4737. Elbert Daniels. 25. Katy Douse. 

4740. Annette Frerking. Martha E. Ramsey. 


. Issac M. Crow, 29, Rosa Brownmiller, 
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Isaac Crow, 30. Sarah A. Welsh. 
4742. Lucretia Gibson. 5034. Louisa M. Gay. 
4744. Hannah S. Evans. 5036. Jessie Ganung. 
4745. Harriet T. Fry. 5037. Edna M. Breese. 
4746. Sarah E. Cubbison. 5041. Elbina I. Pool. 
4747. Drusilla Hanna Me- 5067. Elizabeth Kesner. 
Intyre. 5068. Elizabeth Alt. 
4748. Jane Cox. 5072. Isabell Roseberry. 
4750. Edith Patton. 5089. Maria Lobnow. 
4751. Matilda Beighley. 5120. Mary A. Bates. 
4752. Frances A. Book. 5121. Elizabeth Abeel. 
4753. Elizabeth Chatham. 5128, Elizabeth Bowman, 
4754. Nancy Gibson. 5132. Fannie G. Smith. 
4755. Margret Winkler. 5136. Rebecca L. Thrasher. 
4756. Susan Wilson Mce- 5137. Mary Alice Eastman. 
Cracken. 5139. Rachel Kusske. 
4757, Nancy E. Palmer. 5146. Martha Hudson. 
Blizabeth Wymer 5148. Susan Vroman. 
4759. Priscilla Wise. 5150. John Ozenberger. 

4761. Catherine Sells. 5167. Mary E. Smith. 

4780. Harriet E. Townsend. 5246. Sa 


2. M E. Sly. 
5 Jesse T, Gray. 
. Thresa Mishler. 
. Belinda Bender. 
. Jennie Ditch. 
. Hettie Bell. 
. Lorena F. De Armand. 
. Maria J. Morrison. 


388. Mary McCann. 
. Julia A. Cammeron. 
. Ellen R. McKnight. 


4794. William H. Masterson. 5481. Mary Mund. 

4795. Esther Elizabeth At- 5722. Mary E. Crow. 
teberry. 5851. Mary F. Plummer, 

4796. Mary M. Brady. 5874. a hia A. Emmons. 

4802. Minnie V. Cobbs. 5967. Emma Pierce. 

4803. Mary Parris. 5989. Amelia Stoops. 

4804. Eliza A. „ Sarah J. Hamlin. 


. Mary F. Perrin. 
. Carrie L. Ockington. 
. Sarah A. McElroy. 


6. Polly Melton. 
Mary Jane Woofter. 
„ Elizabeth Cachelin. 
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4819. Sarah E. Wolf. 6497. Gertrude A. Haight. 

R. 4820. Sarah A. Miller. 6498, Matilda A. Jones. 

R. 4821. Susie B. Weeden. 6684, Ezekiel Couch. - 
H. R. 4822. Mary E. Cook, 6759. Hulda E. Anderson.- 
H. R. 4824. Dianah Arnett. 7468. Mary C. Kincaid. 

H. R. 4826. Ulyssus Garrett Sheets. 


The following amendments were severally reported and sev- 
erally agreed to: 

Page 56, line 18, after the first word “of,” strike out the name 
“ Cecilia ” and insert in lieu thereof the name “ Cecelia.” 

Page 100, strike out lines 12 to 15, inclusive, the proposed bene- 
ficiary, Julia Finley, having died. 

Page 105, strike out lines 19 to 23, inclusive, the proposed bene- 
ficlary, Mary A. Dwinells, having died. 

These amendments reduce the estimated cost of the bill $360 per 


annum; the estimated annual cost of the bill as now reported is 
$257,720. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] 
for one hour. j 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the recent hys- 
terical outburst of the four horsemen of the prohibition forces 
indicates the demoralization in their ranks and that they 
have reached a realization of the failure of the sumptuary pro- 
hibition laws. 

May the day never come when the Federal officials enforcing 
prohibition will look to Idaho for guidance! The recent whole- 
sale indictments and convictions of Idaho officials for conspir- 
acy to violate the prohibition laws are fresh in the minds of the 
American people. Under Federal prohibition drunks. and 
drunken vehicle drivers have increased by leaps and bounds 
eyen in the little city of Boise, Idaho. In 1919 there were 142 
drunks arrested; in 1928 there were 262. In 1919 there were 
no drunken vehicle drivers arrested; in 1928 there were 32. 
In San Antonio, Tex., in 1928, there were 4,242 drunks arrested, 
no statistics for 1919 being available for comparison. The chief 
of police, Atlanta, Ga., in his annual report for 1928, stated 
that, “Drunkenness and bootlegging cases are increasing by 
leaps and bounds.” 

I would suggest that the four horsemen of the prohibition 
forces turn their oratorical guns and attention to the States 
of Georgia, Idaho, Texas, and Nebraska, where a deplorable 
condition exists to-day as a result of prohibition. 

In these States under Federal prohibition bootlegging, drunk- 
enness, and drunken vehicle drivers have increased tremen- 
dously ; fundamental rights guaranteed to our people under the 
Constitution flagrantly violated; lives snuffed out without due 
process of law by irresponsible and fanatical enforcement agents; 
the privacy of life and the sanctity of the home guaranteed 
under the Constitution ruthlessly violated, 

The four horsemen apparently believe that the eighteenth 
amendment is the supreme law of the land and the only part 
of the Constitution to be considered in these days of prohibition. 
The sending of a citizen to jail for five years for sale, trans- 
porting, or possession of a bottle of beverage with alcoholic con- 
tent of more than one-half of 1 per cent is their holy of the 
holiest. It makes no. difference to them whether the said citi- 
zen is denied the rights and liberties guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution; no difference whether he is executed by fanatical 
enforcement agents without due process of law; and no differ- 
ence whether the privacy of his home and effects is violated. 

God forgive fanatical prohibition demagogues who have 
clothed themselves in the robes of righteousness, for they know 
not what they do! 

The whines and wails of the dry leaders to-day are com- 
parable to rats leaving a sinking ship. 

Having seen that the unwholesome conditions in the country 
resulting from prohibition have weakened their case, they are 
now endeavoring to open up an avenue of escape from their 
untenable position by attacking those charged with enforcing 
the Federal prohibition laws. 

In their mad hysteria the drys fail to realize that this attack 
proves a boomerang when they claim the present deplorable 
situation is, due to the result of Federal maladministration. 
What is the matter with their State enforcement agencies, in- 
cluding their municipal governments? Dry crusaders from 
States forever preaching State rights should be the last to 
alibi the present situation resulting from prohibition by an 
attack on Federal administration. 

Statements appearing in the press the past week indicate that 
the dry crusaders realize the fact that information obtained by 
the crime commission would weaken the position of those favor- 
ing a continuation of the prohibition laws. 

From a modification standpoint open hearings by the crime 
commission would be wholesome and enlightening. The people 
would have a better opportunity of obtaining additional first- 
hand statistics indicating the general lawlessness and disrespect 
for law existing throughout the country to-day as a result of the 
sumptuary dry laws. 

Certain attacks on the crime commission are indefensible, 
such as the demand for the removal of one member who called 
attention to a phase of lawlessness violating sacred rights and 
liberties guaranteed to our people under the Constitution long 
before the eighteenth amendment was ever conceived. 

In delivering a radio talk in the Nation’s Capital on January 
2 the new Moses of the prohibition movement stated: 

I have been over the country a great deal during the last year and 
the number of drunks I have seen can be noted on my two hands. 


I do not know what part of the country this dry leader has 
visited and to which he refers. He must have been traveling 
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over the deserts and sagebrush lands of some of our Western 
States. The travels of this dry leader apparently did not take 
him to the city of Seattle, whose police statistics indicate 4,277 
drunks arrested in 1919, prior to prohibition, and an increase 
under prohibition which culminated in 7,309 in the year 1928. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I can not yield now to my good 
friend. I must hurry on in order to finish my speech in the 
time allotted to me. 

The population of Seattle, Wash., according to the 1920 Fed- 
eral census, was 315,685, and the estimated population by the 
Census Bureau, as of July 1, 1928, was 383,200. His travels 
apparently did not take him to the city of Cleveland, the largest 
city in the State of Ohio—the State where the Anti-Saloon 
Leagne was conceived, born, and reared, and in which its na- 
tional headquarters is now located—whose police statistics indi- 
cate 5,121 drunks arrested in 1919, prior to prohibition, and an 
increase under prohibition which culminated in 32,925 in the 
year 1928, and 24.343 for the first nine months in 1929. The 
population of Cleveland, Ohio, according to the 1920 Federal 
census was 796,841, and the estimated population by the Census 
Bureau, as of July 1, 1928, was 1,010,300. 

It can not be denied that prohibition has ushered in an age 
of corruption, intemperance, disrespect for law, and contempt 
for government such as this Nation never before witnessed. 
The Constitution has been changed from a charter of rights 
and liberties into a criminal statute book. How can people 
respect a Constitution that makes the act of temperance a 
crime? 

The cause of temperance can never be advanced by intem- 
perate legislation. The failure of prohibition is inherent in its 
principle and not due to wrong or faulty methods of enforce- 
ment. So long as the American people refuse to recognize the 
ma of drinking as evidence of moral guilt, prohibition will be 
a failure. 

What is fundamentally wrong with our prohibition laws is 
the fact that they are in conflict with the laws of nature. 
There is no fruit containing sugar which does not also contain 
the fermentation spore. The juice of such fruits has within 
itself the media for oxidizing the sugar and thereby converting 
it into alcohol. Nature has placed a limit on the aleohol which 
can be produced in this way, limiting it to 14 per cent by causing 
the fermentation spore to vanish as soon as 14 per cent of 
alcohol has been produced in the fermented fruit juice. The 
resulting beverage is agreeable to the taste and beneficial to the 
human race when used temperately. Nothing can appear more 
fixed than the idea that a law prohibiting fermented beverages 
of 14 per cent or less alcoholic content conflicts with the laws 
of nature and is in the same category as a law seeking to regu- 
late the time of rising and setting of the sun and moon. To 
all believers in Christianity it may be proper to remark that 
our present prohibition laws are in direct conflict with the 
teachings of Jesus Christ and His disciples, Christ lived among 
the Rechabites, who were the prohibitionists of His time, but 
rejected their teachings by totally ignoring them. He is no- 
where quoted as approving abstinence from the use of wine, as 
taught by the Rechabites of His day, but miraculously made 
wine, gave it to His disciples, and inferentially stated there 
would be wine in heaven. He taught temperance, but not pro- 
hibition. Being the Son of God, He could not approve prohibi- 
tion of a fermented beverage, because this would be contrary 
to a natural law made by His Father, the Creator of all natural 
laws. 

If the divine Christ were to appear on earth to-day and 
attend a wedding feast in the Nation’s Capital in these days of 
prohibition and again perform his miracle of transforming water 
into wine, some fanatical prohibition demagogue from a State 
where the tall corn grows and the strong booze flows, clothing 
himself in the robes of righteousness, would no doubt appear 
before a grand jury two years later and demand that the 
Saviour be indicted on no other evidence than a keen sense of 
smell and laboratory experience. 

I would advise all of those within the sound of my voice, and 
those who read these remarks, who place the publication of the 
Anti-Saloon League above the Holy Bible, to read each issue of 
the Liberal, edited by that inteliectual Christian editor, Charles 
A. Windle. Such reading on your part will be a boon to your- 
selves, the Nation, and your souls. 

For the benefit of mankind I shall devote the rest of my time 
to reading words from the pen of Mr. Windle entitled “ Pro- 
hibition or Christianity.” These words clearly indicate that 
prohibition is wrong in principle, a failure as a remedy for the 
evils of intemperance, and ungodly and unchristian in character. 

I challenge any member of “the church in action ”—or, shall 
I say “the church in politics"—to defend the principle of 
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prohibition as Christian in character. No man living is equal 
to the task of refuting Mr. Windle’s contentions and proving 
that compulsory total abstinence is à Bible doctrine, in harmony 
ae the attitude of God and the example of Christ. Mr. Windle 
8 z 


For early 2,000 years the Christian religion has been a vital force 
in the world. While other creeds are older, their adherents more 
numerous, no other religion has done as much for the civilization, sal- 
vation, and progress of the human race, 

Because of its great service to mankind, its possible fate deeply con- 
cerns millions of nonchurch members who believe that its destruction 
would be a calamity, 

Christianity is the only religion that recognizes the dignity and soy- 
ereignty of the individual, inherent in the principle of personal liberty. 
This is the secret of its vitality and popularity. 

Without personal liberty all ceremonies and forms of worship become 
hollow mockery, It is also the basis of all virtue and morality. 

Despite God's omnipotent power and the infinite love of Christ, 
ratber than violate this principle they would let the whole human race 
go to hell! 

This is why prohibition, applied to the manufacture and temperate use 
of alcoholic beverages, can not be reconciled with any system of religion 
based upon this divine principle. . 

Consequently, compulsory total abstinence, like compulsory salvation 
from sin, is abhorrent to God. Both are unchristian. 

God permits, and the Christian principle can not prohibit, the manu- 
facture, sale, and temperate use of intoxicating liquors. 

The intent of the eighteenth amendment is to establish the prin- 
ciple of compulsory total abstinence. The forces responsible for this 
ARSD law have brought Christianity face to face with its greatest 
crisis, 

To save Christianity prohibition must be destroyed. 

Since the day of Pentecost the religion of Christ, based upon His 
ideals and the philosophy of love as opposed to force, has overcome 
many formidable enemies, but none to compare to the menace of the 
prohibition state, directed and dominated by organized fanatics who 
have written their intolerant creed into the organic law of the greatest 
and most powerful nation on this earth. In their efforts to compel all 
others to discard their own convictions and accept their heretical creed, 
prohibitionists have enlisted the armed forces of the United States and 
are waging a campaign of aggression and violence financed by the 
Government, 

Had the prohibition state, like pagan Rome, declared open war against 
the Christian religion there would be less cause for alarm. Then all 
adherents of the faith could be aroused and united in its defense, 
To-day practically all evangelical churches are allied with the Anti- 
Saloon League in defense of the prohibition heresy. With few excep- 
tions the other churches and their members are submissive, indifferent, 
and silent. 

Nero the tyrant and Julian the apostate directed their attack against 
Christians, not against the fundamentals of their religion. Though 
backed by the might of the Roman Empire they failed because faith 
never surrenders to wild beasts nor can it be destroyed by fire and 
sword. Tigers could tear their bodies to shreds, but could not mutilate 
the ideals and principles for which they died. 

In their vicious assaults upon the Christian religion, Voltaire, Paine, 
and Ingersoll brought to bear every weapon that satire, logic, and elo- 
quence could invent, but they could not prevail because most soldiers of 
the cross remained loyal to the fundamentals of their faith. 

Due to the character of its battlements, this sacred temple to Christ 
can not be destroyed by frontal attacks delivered in the open by 
avowed enemies. It is vulnerable only to foes within, hypocrites, here- 
tics, and infidels in disguise, who make loud professions of loyalty to 
its founder, but for whose sacred ideals, doctrines, and divine example 
they display the utmost contempt. This is shown not by open declara- 
tions of treason but by preaching a spurious scheme of salvation based 
upon law, not love, and substituting a policeman's club for the cross of 
Christ. 

Freedom of conscience is not only a Christian but an American ideal 
for which heroes and martyrs have died in every age and land. Free- 
dom of conscience is involved in the attempt of the Government to 
create by force a state of mind favorable to probibition. The citizen 
must abjectly surrender or become a rebel. 

But the vital thing in this controversy is not whether our prohibition 
law shall be obeyed or defied, the citizen become a rebel or a cowardly 
hypocrite, but whether or not the principle underlying the eighteenth 
amendment is right or wrong, Christian or unchristian. 

The importance of these questions can not be exaggerated. 

If prohibition is right, if it 1s a Christian proposition, the wets have 
no standing in court. 

If prohibition is wrong in principle and unchristian in doctrine and 
practice, nobody can invent an excuse for its existence or offer a sound 
argument in its defense, 

This being true, it is an utter waste of time, energy, and money try- 
ing to prove that prohibition is either a success or a failure, that it 
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has multiplied or reduced crime, increased or decreased drunkenness, Or 
that it has advanced or retarded national prosperity. 

Even if the drys could prove their contentions as to the beneficial 
effects of prohibition, they would lose their case, unless they could 
also prove the principle to be right and Christian. 

If the wets could sustain their contentions as to its evil effects, but 
could not prove prohibition to be wrong in principle and unchristian 
in character, they would be forced to surrender. 

Arguments based upon the good or evil effects of a policy may be 
legitimate, but they are subordinate and incidental to the main ques- 
tion involving the character of the principle upon which the policy is 
based. 

The one thing that dims the prospect for an early repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment is the fact that most of the wet leaders and 
newspaper publishers opposed to prohibition are inclined to dodge the 
religious phase of the controversy. They hesitate to arouse the wrath 
of the Anti-Saloon leaders“ the church in action "—by challenging the 
right of its leaders to speak for prohibition in the name of the Christ. 

The idea that prohibitionists held a divine commission to Impose 
compulsory total abstinence upon the American people was responsible 
for the ratification of the eighteenth amendment. 

Destroy the delusion that prohibition is a Christian proposition, and 
our fight can be won. 

What should have been done 15 years ago to prevent the triumph of 
prohibition must be done now to secure its repeal. 

By avoiding debate dry leaders are able to maintain the false assump- 
tion that prohibition can be defended on the grounds named in my 
challenge. Failure of wet leaders to force the issue is responsible for 
the prestige that goes with the idea that prohibition preachers are 
champions of Christian temperance while their opponents are defenders 
of drunkenness; that they represent Christ on the question at issue, 
while all who antagonize prohibition speak for the devil. 

In this article I base the case against prohibition entirely upon 
Biblical authority for four reasons: 

First, most prohibitionists are professed Christians, and the Book 
which they pretend to revere as the “inspired word of God” ts still the 
“ best seller,” 

Second, the Bible is the official textbook of the Christian ministry, 
found in almost every home and in the rooms of all leading hotels. 

Third, it is accepted by all Protestant fundamentalists as the supreme 
authority on all questions of faith and morals. 

Fourth, many of the great daily newspapers that support the eigh- 
teenth amendment carry a Bible text at the head of their editorial col- 
umns, oblivious to the fact that prohibition exists in absolute defiance 
of scriptural authority. 

There are but three standards by which the Christian character of 
any proposition, social, religious, or political, may be determined: The 
position of the early church, the Bible. and the exampie of Christ. No 
proposition in conflict with the attitude of the Deity as revealed in ihe 
Bible or that is contrary to the example of Christ can be Christian. 

Among ull the people who drink intoxicants, the drunkard is the ex- 
ception, This proves that the fault is in the man, not the thing abused. 
God prohibits nothing that is not evil per se. He enjoins temperance, 
but permits the use of every good thing, even when excess may result 
in great evil. 

No general law of God is, and no law of man should be based upon 
exceptions by which the innocent many may be penalized for the guilty 
few. 

This being true, the existence of the prohibition state is not only a 
repudiation of the Christian religion but a challenge to God! 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


The Bible is either what Christians claim it to be—a God-inspired 
book and the final authority on questions of doctrine, faith, and morals— 
or it is what Bob Ingersoll said it was, a literary forgery, having no 
more authority to bind the conscience or control the actions of men 
than any other work of fiction. 

Among present-day Christians we have two Bible cults, known as 
“modernists ” and “ fundamentalists.” 

Modernism is a modified form of infidelity, Quoting literal texts from 
the Bible to a modernist is like administering medicine to the dead. 
If he happens to be a prohibitionist, what the Bible says on the question 
or what Christ did at Cana means absolutely nothing. 

Catholics are fundameutalists and with few exceptions are opposed to 
prohibition. Their position is determined by the Scriptures as inter- 
preted by the Pope and church councils. 

Protestant fundamentalists are supposed to accept the Bible as the 
revealed will of God, requiring no interpretation where the language is 
plain and specific. Where it speaks in parables, allegories, or prophe- 
cies, they accord to the individual the right of private Interpretation, 
which is the fundamental basis of Protestantism. 

A God who would write an infallible book and forget to reveal or 
deliberately misstate His position on a great moral issue would be a 
monster. But the divine attitude on any given question can not be 
determined by biblical texts capable of contradictory interpretations. 
They must be plain and specific. There are many such texts bearing 
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upon the question at issue, but we invite your attention to only a. few. 
If the Bible is the word of God, one would be sufficient. If it is not 
His word, a thousand would be equally meaningless. 

The first of these is found in Deuteronomy xiy, 26, and reads: 

“And thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth 
after, for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink.” 

This text is not only clear but specific. What God here specifically 
permits, the eighteenth amendment emphatically forbids. Under our 
most unchristian prohibition laws it is criminal to comply with God's 
permission. This text places God on one side of the drink question and 
the drys on the other. The position would be consistent for an infidel, 
but for a Christian it is ridiculous. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit 
one question there? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I regret I can not. You can 
see that I am trying to get through so that the Committee on 
Appropriations can come on and transact its business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TreapwAy). The gentle- 
man declines to yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin (reading) : 


This divine permission to buy wine and strong drink can not be 
canceled by human laws. 

By what authority do prohibitionists, claiming to be Christians, as- 
sume the right to forbid what their God permits? 

Their authority is no greater than that of the thief and murderer 
to repeal the Ten Commandments and permit what God forbids! 

If divine authority is not a myth, this text must stand just as it 
reads. 

While it stands no prohibitionist can prove that he is in harmony 
with the Deity on the drink question. 

Any argument based upon distortion of this or other texts tending 
to show that God did not mean what He said when He gave specific 
permission to buy “wine and strong drink,” would not only confirm 
the contentions of Paine and Ingersoll, but effect what they failed to 
accomplish—the destruction of the Christian religion. 

The Hebrew word, here translated “wine,” is “yayin,” meaning 
“the fermented juice of the grape.” It is never applied to grape juice 
when unfermented, According to the Jewish Encyclopedia, the root 
word from which “yayin” is derived means “ wailing and lamenta- 
tion,” which may result from excessive use. 

According to the same authority, “ sheker," translated “strong 
drink,” comes from the root word used as a synonym for “ drunken- 
ness.” 

Despite the intoxicating charatter of these beverages, God, if we 
accept the Bible as His word, permits their purchase and use. If 
drunkenness, wailing, and lamentations follow excessive use, it is the 
fault of the user, not the drink; the exception, not the rule. i 

Its conflict with the divine order makes prohibition, backed by the 
State, infidelity’s greatest and most dangerous ally. 

If infidels have always been right, why waste more money to build 
churches and other religious institutions? Why not discharge all min- | 
isters and convert church property into cash and either give it to the 
poor or use it to hire more prohibition gunmen? 

If righteousness, or the virtue of temperance, can be imparted by 
law, clergymen are useless and the salvation business should be turned 
over to the legislatures. 

“If righteousness can come by the law, Christ is dead in vain.” 
This is what St. Paul said. If Christ died in vain, there is no excuse 
for the Christian ministry. 

Such is the inexorable logic and effect of prohibition, 

The second text to which your attention is invited will be found in 
Ecclesiastes ix, 7. It reads: ! 

“Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a 
merry heart, for God now accepteth thy works.” 

Prohibition ministers will find it easier to prove their God to be a 
demon than to harmonize their views on the drink question with His 
position as revealed in these texts, 

That He told His people to drink an intoxicating beverage as a 
reward of righteousness is proven by the use of yayin,“ the original 
word for wine,” never applied to the fruit of the vine until fermenta- 
tion is complete. The little word “merry” in the text is also signifi- 
eant, There is no conversation, much less merriment, in grape juice. 

No person who has a sane and reverent conception of the Deity could 
believe that if the prohibition principle applied to the use of alcoholic 
beverages is right, He could specifically permit its purchase, much less 
tell His people to drink wine as a reward of righteousness. 

Under the Jones law he who makes it possible for anyone to take ad- 
vantage of this divine permission and reward commits a felony, punish- 
able by a fine of $10,000 and five years in prison. 

Dr. Clarence True Wilson, with other dry leaders, demand that this 
law be amended to make the buyer equally guilty. They insist upon 
widening the already impassable gulf between themselves and their God 
on the drink question. 

To drys who have more respect for Volstead than for divine authority 
these texts mean no more than their religion means to God, : 
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Leaying all such to their delusions, I appeal to sincere men and 


women who profess the Christian religion. Many haying been deceived 
by dry preachers honestly believe prohibition to be a Christian proposi- 
tion. 

The fixed attitude of the Deity on the question of personal liberty and 
prohibition is determined by the texts above submitted, which show that 
Hé not only gave His people permission to buy “ wine and strong drink” 
but told them to drink wine as a reward of righteousness, 

His attitude makes it absolutely impossible for a Christian to defend 
the principle of prohibition without becoming a traitor to God. 

Having determined and defined the attitude of the Delty as revealed 
in the Old Testament, we shall next consider the example of Christ, as 
recorded in the New. 

THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST 

All fundamentalists accept the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, which 
precludes the possibility of conflict between God the Father and God the 
Son on any question. They also agree that the Old and New Testa- 
ments must stand or fall together. 

In Luke vii, 33-34, we learn from Christ's own lips where He stood 
on the question of drinking intoxicating beverages. Contrasting His 
own with the position of John the Baptist, Jesus said: 

“For John the Baptist came, neither eating bread nor drinking wine; 
and ye say he hath a devil.” 

The New Testament was written in Greck. The original word for 
wine is “ oinos,” corresponding to the Hebrew “yayin,” “the fermented 
juice of the grape.“ This forces us to the conclusion that John was a 
teetotaler, but Jesus was not, for in verse 34 he says: 

“The Son of Man is come, eating and drinking; and ye say, behold 
a gluttonous man, and a winebibber.” 

But for the fact that Jesus made both bread and wine a part of His 
diet, this comparison would be meaningless. The wine (oinos) He 
drank was the kind from which John abstained. This confirms the con- 
clusion that while total abstinence is Johnlike it is not Christlike. 

“ Winebibber ” is the Biblical term for drunkard.” The pretext upon 
which His enemies based thelr false charge of drunkenness was the 
fact that Jesus drank what everybody knew to be an intoxicating bever- 
age. Like their successors, the modern prohibitionists, they failed to 
distinguish the difference between drinking in moderation and drunken- 
ness, between use and abuse. These dry Pharisees, who called Jesus a 
“ winebibber held the doctrines of Pythagoras, whose laws made death 
the penalty for drinking wine. The fanaticism and intolerance of mod- 
ern drys is a heritage from the time of Christ. The centuries have 
left prohibitionists unchanged either in their methods or principles. 

The Christian position on the question, as determined by the example 
of Christ, also remains unchanged by time. That example is as immut- 
able as His divinity. 

This makes the conflict between Christianity and prohibition irrepres- 
sible, It will continue until one or the other is destroyed. It remains 
for professed Christians to determine which shall survive. 

At the time of Christ prohibition fanaticism was rampant in Palestine 
as it is to-day in the United States. Jesus won the enmity of these 
dry Pharisees because He denounced them as hypocrites and called them 
a “generation of vipers.” They tried to get even by calling Him a 
“ winebibber.” He told the truth. They lied. 

The divine Christ, who did not think it wrong even for a God to 
drink wine in moderation, being invited to a wedding feast gladly ac- 
cepted, knowing that an intoxicating beverage would be served to all 
guests. 

This fact made possible the performance of His first miracle. 

Upon this occasion the wine supplied by the host gave out before the 
feast ended. He misjudged the capacity of his guests, who demanded 
more wine. 

The sainted mother of Jesus placed their demand before Him. Not 
being a probibitionist He neither condemned the host for serving wine 
nor reproved the guests for exhausting the supply and asking for more. 

He did what no prohibitionist would have done—performed a miracle 
to supply the demand for an intoxicating beverage. The eighteenth 
amendment makes it criminal to do what He did. 

This historic record requires no interpretation. It is either true, just 
as related, or it is false. If it happened, Christ was not opposed to the 
manufacture and use of alcoholic beverages. If it never happened, the 
Bible is a fraud and the Christian religion a delusion. 

Upon the assumption that the Bible is an inspired Book, Jesus the 
Son of God, and the Christian religion a divine plan of salvation, the 
miracle of Cana reveals Christ as an antiprohibitionist, which makes all 
prohibitionists anti-Christ. This is inescapable. 

That He made an intoxicating beverage from water, not grape juice, 
makes no difference. The important thing is not the original element 
but the intoxicating character of the product. 

Drys who contend that Jesus transformed water into grape juice are 
confuted by the fact that “oinos” is the only term for wine appearing 
in the text, As it is never applied to the fruit of the vine before fer- 
+ mentation is complete, it was the only word the inspired writer could 

use in describing the effect of the water's miraculous transformation, 
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It is ridiculous to assume that an inspired writer could use the wrong 
term to designate the kind of wine Jesus made. It discredits the theory 
of Biblical inspiration, 

There was also present an official known as “the ruler of the feast.” 
It was his business to serve wine to all guests, but prevent debauchery. 
As was customary, he served the “best” or the most intoxicating wine 
first, and when any guest commenced to show signs of intoxication, he 
gave him a “worse” or weaker kind of wine—never grape juice. 
When the ruler tasted the wine Jesus made he sent for the bridegroom 
and said unto him: 

“Every man at the beginning doth set forth good wine, and when 
men have well drunk, then that which is worse, but thou hast kept the 
good wine until now.“ (John fi, 10.) 

Naturally, if the “good wine “ served first would not intoxicate, there 
would have been no reason for serving a “worse” or weaker kind of 
wine “when men have well drunk.“ 

On this oceasion the ruler simply reproved the bridegroom for his 
apparent reversal of the general custom by serving the most intoxicating 
kind last, which was the “ good wine” that Jesus made. 

Had Jesus converted water into grape juice, as drys contend, it 
would have been unnecessary for Him to send it to the ruler for 
distribution. 

Had he made a “worse wine” it would never have received the com- 
pliments of the ruler, and that official would not have summoned the 
bridegroom for reproval. Verse 10 could not have been written. 

No weasel-worded interpretation of this text can conceal these facts, 
No juggling with original terms that do not appear in the text ean 
prove that Jesus, in response to a demand for real wine, perpetrated a 
fraud by giving the guests a substitute for what they wanted. 

Just before His crucifixion Jesus completed His mission on earth by 
instituting the most sacred of all religious ceremonies known as the 
Lord's Supper, or Holy Sacrament, in the observance of which He 
prescribed the use of wine (oinos). 

For the honor of their Christ, and in defense of this Divine institu- 
tion, true Christians must condemn and reject the probibition concept 
of wine, called by Mahomet in the Koran “the abomination of the 
works of Satan,” and denounced by prohibition preachers as “ liquid 
damnation.” 

A devil might, but no sane person, much less the incarnate Son of 
God, would, in instituting the holiest of all religious sacraments, make 
use of such a hellish concoction, 

If the Christian religion is not a fraud, Jesus Christ was divine, 
possessing infinite wisdom, incapable of making a mistake or taking a 
position on any question of principle contrary to truth, reason, and 
morality. 

Doctor Cherrington, who thinks that Christ belonged to a lower 
Mediterranean order of civilization,” is editor of the American Issue, 
official organ of the Anti-Saloon League, and director of its educational 
campaign. Christ was the incarnation of the highest type of civiliza- 
tion this earth has ever known or will ever know. The more nearly men 
conform to His ideals and standards the more civilized the race be- 
comes, 

Doctor Cherrington and these Charleston ministers, for the sake of 
prohibition, have not only denied the faith but are worse than Bob 
Ingersoll. The great infidel lectured on The Mistakes of Moses, but 
left to prohibition heretics the “honor” of naming the “ mistakes” of 
Christ. From Cherrington, the mouthpiece of the Anti-Saloon League, 
we “learn” that the Son of God belonged to a lower Mediterranean 
order of civilization. To belong to the upper or higher “ Mediterranean 
order of civilization,” one had to be a prohtbitlonist like the Pharisees 
and hypocrites, who not only pointed out the “ mistakes” of Jesus but 
denounced Him as a “ winebibber.” 

When professed Christians let their zeal for prohibition place them 
in such a ridiculous position we can only say, in the language of Oscar 
Wilde, that— 

“None can tell to what red hell 
Their sightless souls may stray.” 


No sane person can accept Christ as the Son of God except upon the 
hypothesis that whatever He said was true, and everything He did 
was right. 

Prove that His philosophy was unsound, His teaching false, His 
example bad for mankind, and you transform the grandest character in 
history into the greatest faker and deceiver that ever preyed upon the 
credulity of man. Discredit its founder and the Christian religion be- 
comes the master delusion of the ages, its adherents idolators, its min- 
isters heathen priests, and its houses of worship nothing more than 
Pagan temples consecrated to ignorance and falsehood. 

In presenting the case against prohibition from the Biblical or Chris- 
tian standpoint, I have refrained from quoting evidence based upon 
human authority, although the preponderance of such evidence supports 
my contention. Great authorities of the early church, like St. Chrysas- 
tom, St. Ireneus, and St. Augustine, are all on record against prohibi- 
tion. To these I could add the testimony and record of Luther, Calvin, 
and Wesley, founders of the principal Protestant sects, and that of the 
greatest modern theologians, representing a vast majority of all 


professed Christians. It should be remembered that neither the Episco- 
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pal, Lutheran, nor the Catholic Church have ever been identified with 
tbe prohibition crusade. 

The drys, in defense of prohibition, could call but one witness among 
the early fathers, Tatian. He was not only condemned by the church 
but denounced by St. Ireneus as “the father of all heresies.” In 
Apostolic Canon 51, his followers, who refused to renounce their pro- 
hibition heresy, were excommunicated. To Tatian’s “evidence” drys 
could add the testimony of such prohibition heretics as Dr. Clarence 
True Wilson, Pussyfoot Johnson, and Billy Sunday. But all such evi- 
dence, based upon human authority, for or against prohibition, would be 
worthless unless supported by the practice of the early church and in 
accord with the attitude of the Deity and the example of Christ as 
revealed in the Holy Bible, 


I may state that most of my statement is a quotation from 
the pen of this gentleman, Mr. Charles A. Windle, as the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp will show. No living man is capable of 
presenting the pertinent views in my judgment as clearly as 
Mr. Windle, and that is why I have quoted him at length. 


Judged by these three infallible standards, the record convicts all 
prohibitionists who profess the Christian religion as heretics in open 
rebellion against the highest authority, human and divine. 

Their position is not only untenable but ridiculous. 

The effect of their heresy is fraught with infinite harm to America and 
to the Christian religion. 

Nonchurch members, comprising 60 per cent of our population, can not 
be induced by them to revere a book whose authority has been repudiated 
by the state at the dictation of prohibitionists who falsely pretend to 
believe it to be the “inspired word of God.” Having repudiated the ex- 
ample of Christ, they have canceled their power and forfeited their 
right and commission to teach others in His name. 

The utter absurdity of their position is stressed by the fact that if 
Jesus were to return to earth and reenact the miracle of Cana at Wash- 
ington, the laws for which so-called dry Christians are responsible 
would brand Him as a criminal. Under direction of the President and 
Congress, prohibition agents armed with automatics and sawed-off shot- 
guns, would raid the wedding feast, arrest the founder of the Christian 
religion, and send Him to prison as a bootlegger. 

Since Congress made it criminal to supply a demand for intoxicating 
beverages, any citizen who dares to follow the example of Christ can 
be fined $10,000 and imprisoned for five years. If this law is based 
upon a right principle, Jesus did wrong when He performed the miracle 
of Cana. If He did right, the prohibition principle is wrong. 

This logie is irrefutable. 

Proof that He did right will destroy prohibition. 

Proof that He did wrong would utterly discredit the Christian religion. 

In view of these facts, the aggressive, brutal arrogance of the drys 
and the silence and indifference of Christians who are not prohibition- 
ists is startling, astounding, and all-but incredible! 

Is it due to a lack of knowledge on the question? If so, the respon- 
sibility rests upon liberal leaders who bave persistently refused to center 
their campaign against prohibition on the religious phase of the con- 
troversy and carry their fight to the people. Until this is done, all 
their efforts to repeal the eighteenth amendment will prove futile. 

On the other hand, if professed Christians opposed to prohibition 
know the facts and refuse to rise in protest against its deadly menace 
to the Christian religion, it will prove that old-time reverence for the 
Bible, zeal for the “faith once delivered to the saints,” and loyalty to 
Christ have practically ceased to exist. It would be impossible to 
imagine a more tragic spectacle than one in which Christians would 
continue to attend church services, contribute millions of dollars to 
build great institutions of worship and education, and sing loud 
hosannas to the King, but stand idly by, refusing to lift a hand when 
their Christ is crucified on the prohibition cross! 

One of the strangest verdicts on record was rendered at the trial of 
Christ. During the feast of the Passover it was customary for the 
governor to give some noted prisoner his liberty. Desiring to favor 
Jesus, Pilate left to the high priests and people the decision as to 
whether He or Barabbas, a murderer, should be released. The mob cried, 
“ Release Barabbas! Crucify Christ!” 

Once more the Son of God is on trial. This time before the American 
people. 

The choice is between the Jesus of temperance and the Barabbas of 
prohibition. 

You must choose between prohibition and the Christian religion. 
You can not have both, for they are eternal opposites. 

An unbridgeable gulf separates one from the other, with God and 
Christ standing on one side and the drys on the other. 

Where do you stand? 

Remember, it was Jesus who said, “He that is not for me is 
against me.” 


[ Applause. ] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wish the gentleman would permit a 
pause in the ecclesiastical side for a moment and allow me to 
comment on the actual parliamentary situation. I eall the 
attention of the House to the fact that there seems to be con- 
fusion at the present moment in the ranks of the drys. We 
read this morning a statement from the leadership of the House 
drys respecting parliamentary procedure expected to be fol- 
lowed in considering the so-called prohibition legislative pro- 
grams. This morning we heard a statement from the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CRAMrox ], one of the champions of prohi- 
bition, seemingly seeking to explain his stand and endeavoring 
to show harmony in their ranks. Now we ask, Are they for 
the legislative commission recommended by President Hoover,” 
or are they against it? 

If they are for it, I suggest the way to bring it tu the floor 
is to invoke the rule to discharge the committee. It is inter- 
esting on the tenth anniversary of prohibition to perceive the 
confusion that exists in the ranks of the drys. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the 
remainder of my time so that the Committee on Appropriations 
may proceed. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday next, immediately after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hotapay). The gentle 
man from Mississippi asks unanimous consent that on next 
Tuesday, following the reading of the Journal and the disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker’s table, he may address the 
House for 45 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

JOHN M. ROBSION 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for half a minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, our distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rokstox] is to take the oath 
this afternoon as a Senator of the United States. We regret 
exceedingly to lose him from the House because he has been a 
most valuable Member, but we recognize that the Senate needs 
him worse. [Applause.] So, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Kentucky may be recognized 
for such time as he desires in order that he may give a parting 
word to his colleagues. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentle- 
men of the House, Governor Sampson, of Kentucky, has advised 
me that he has appointed me United States Senator to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Senator Sackett. I am 
not unmindful of the very great honor to be one of the repre- 
sentatives of that proud Commonwealth in the United States 
Senate. No Kentuckian could refuse such a call to service and 
honor, and I have advised the governor of my acceptance, 

However, one of my fine old colored friends in my district, ac- 
cording to the story now being told, holds a different view, as 
you will observe from the following conversation: 


Mista Congressman, what's all this talk I heer among de white folks 
an’ de black folks about you gwine to quit dat high place in Congress 
an’ go down te de Senate? 

Well, Uncle Bill, I understand that I shall soon be appointed to the 
Senate. 

Now, Mista Congressman, you has been in dat high place in Congress 
‘leben years. You shorely, shorely, shorely ain't gwine to condesend 
yo'self an’ step down frum dat high place in Congress to de Senate is 
you? 


[Laughter.] 

I have asked the indulgence of the House to-day for a few 
moments to express to the officers and Members my deep sense 
of appreciation for the many courtesies extended to me, and I 
wish to thank each one of you here and now for your congratn- 
lations and good wishes. Throughout the nearly 11 years of 
my service no Member of this House, either Democrat or Re- 
publican, has shown me the slightest discourtesy. Mere words 
can not express to you my real feelings of appreciation. 

In a representative government like ours we need two great 
militant parties. Both parties have rendered outstanding sery- 
ice to the Republic and have fully justified their existence. We 
need a militant, forceful Democratic Party. While many of you 


good Democrats will not agree with me, I am sure, yet I feel 
that it would be a mistake for your party to become strong 
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enough to elect a President or the Congress; but if fate should 
so determine, I am sure that Democrats and Republicans would 
rejoice to see the capable, honest, earnest, active, splendid Demo- 
cratic minority leader, the Hon. JOHN Garner, of the State of 
Texas, become the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
[applause], and I could name several Members of the House of 
Representatives here, among them the Hon. CoRDELL HULL, of 
Tennessee, who, in my honest opinion, could do as good a job 
as President as any Democrat in the country. 
MANY CHANGES 


Before arising to speak I was trying to visualize these 11 
years. It seems to me but yesterday that I became a Member 
of the House, yet in that time four great Presidents haye occu- 
pied the White House—Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover 
great Americans all. Each one, in my honest judgment, had no 
desire except to serve, as he believed, the best interests of our 
country. And there comes to my memory that great American 
and former Kentuckian, the Hon. Champ Clark, former Speaker 
and Democratic leader. I can still see as clearly to-day as I did 
when he made his last speech on the floor of this House the fine 
face and fine personality of the Hon. Claude Kitchin, of North 
Carolina, your minority leader for many years. Somehow he 
impressed me as being one of the cleverest and best debaters I 
have ever heard; and then, more recently, the Hon. Finis Gar- 
rett, of Tennessee, who would adorn any great lawmaking body. 

I consider myself most fortunate to have been privileged to 
sit in this great body with that fine old Republican statesman 
and patriot, Uncle Joe Cannon, and it was no small honor to 
sit alongside of that greatest of all parliamentarians, James R. 
Mann, and to have served with Martin Madden, James W. Good, 
and many other men on both sides of this aisle of great dis- 
tinction. 

During these 11 years I have had the comradeship of those 
who wore the blue and the gray, those who followed the great 
Teddy, Admiral Dewey, and carried the Stars and Stripes to 
victory on Flanders Field—yes; those who have gone out and 
brought back the Stars and Stripes in honor and in yictory in 
all the struggles of our country on land and sea, in the air, 
and under the sea since 1861. 

While my father was one of Lincoln's men in that great 
struggle between the sections, I know that my service here with 
the gallant Major STEDMAN, of North Carolina, who followed 
the fortunes of the Confederacy, has enriched my whole life. 

COURAGE, ABILITY, HONOR, AND PATRIOTISM 


I am sure there is no group of men and women in any law- 
making body of the world, or any group of men or women in 
civil life, who possess more ability, more real courage, a higher 
sense of honor, or loftier patriotism than the men and women 
with whom I have had the honor to associate in the House of 
Representatives during the years of my service. It has been my 
privilege here to mix and mingle with men and women who have 
won great distinction as lawyers, judges, doctors, teachers, 
ministers, captains of industry, masters of finance, bankers, 
farmers, leaders of the workers, and, in fact, every activity of 
life, While we may have differed on matters of governmental 
policy, yet in the main I found that each and every Member of 
this House has been most sincere in trying to serve the best 
interest of the people of his district and State and promote the 
general welfare of our country. It has been my pleasure to form 
friendships that will be a joy to me throughout the remainder 
of my life. 

JOY AND REGRETS 

But if I did not, as a Member of the United States Senate, 
still have certain privileges of the floor of the House to visit my 
old friends and to watch their work, and if I were going to a 
body where they were all strangers, I should feel the deepest 
regret, but in the Senate I shall find one of my old professors, 
the distinguished Senator from Ohto [Mr. Fess], and one of my 
old schoolmates, the fine Senator of West Virginia [Mr. HAT- 
FELD], and I shall also find there many of those who served 
with honor and distinction in this House, but have become Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I refer to Senators PATTERSON, CONNALLY, 
BARKLEY, HAYDEN, SCHALL, CARAWAY, GREENE, Hawes, McCut- 
LOCH, STEPHENS, TypINGs, and our former Speaker, Senator 
GILLETT. 

I have no illusion about the new work that I shall undertake. 
It will be in the Senate as it is in the House. We can not get 
honor for ourselves out of these great offices only in so far as 
we put honor into them by faithful, honest service devoted to the 
ideals and principles of this Republic, and serve the best inter- 
est of all of the people of the States and promote the welfare 
of the Nation as a whole, 

The least that I can wish for you, my friends, is health and 
continued success of service for our beloved country. It is a 
yery, yery great honor to serve in either branch of the greatest 
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lawmaking body of the finest and best country that the world 
has ever seen. 

Again thanking you, Mr. Speaker, and each and every one of 
my colleagues for your graciousness, for your friendship, may I 
bid you farewell. 

MADAM SPEAKER 


When I first became a Member of the House there was, as I 
recall, but one gentlewoman a Member. Now we have seven. 
All of them serve splendidly, honestly, and efficiently their re- 
spective districts and our country. 

I am not a prophet, or the son of a prophet, but you young 
men of the House if you continue in the service need not be sur- 
prised some day to arise in your place and address the Chair 
as Madam Speaker. Of course, this can not happen so long as 
that capable parliamentarian, ripened statesman, courteous, 
honest, all-around good fellow, our own Nick, continues to be a 
Member of this body. [Applause] 

I wish each one of you a long, happy, and prosperous life, and 
with these words permit me to bid you all a fond, loving fare- 
well, [Applause, the Members rising.] 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7955, the 
War Department appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the War Department appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Hoopes in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7955, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may need. 


OUR MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT STILL GROWS 


A ceremony was held in this city on July 24, 1929, culminating 
in the formal announcement by our President that the Pact of 
Paris was in effect—the nations agreeing thereby to renounce 
war and settle all disputes by pacific means. President Hoover 
concluded his statement thus: 


I have caused the said treaty to be made public to the end that 
the same and every article and clause therecf may be observed and ful- 
filled with good faith by the United States and citizens thereof. 


On July 23, 1929, President Hoover had said: 


The American people should understand that current expenditure on 
strictly military activities of the Army and Navy constitutes the largest 
military budget of any nation in the world to-day, and at a time when 
there is less real danger of extensive disturbance to peace than at any 
time in half a century. * * Our whole situation is certainly 
modified by the Kellogg pact. 


At the same time the following table of combined military and 
naval expenditures for the four leading nations was given out. 
I have copied it from the New York Times for July 24, 1929: 


United Kingdom 


1927-28 18 expenses Ä1ĩÿé . $570, 758, 400 

1928-29 (actual expenses ————j—r7—7r—: n e ; x 

1929-30 (estimates) ~-----~--.-~___--------- =. 547, 274, 600 
Prance 

1928-29 (estimate —üũ · —⸗—m a. 407, 915, 

1929-30 . PTT 523, 241, 985 
Japan 

1927-28 (actual expenditures) 212, 383, 000 

1928-29 3 San 22. 224, 352, 000 

1929-80 (estimates). —---- 35, 351, 000 

United States 

1927-28 (actual expenditures 624, 600, 000 

1928-29 (actual expenditures) _.----._.--_______--___. 684, 700, 000 

rr 741, 000. 000 


With this went the statement by the President that estimates 
for 1933 indicated an expenditure of $803,000,000— 

An increase of $120,000,000 over the last fiscal year and $224,000,000 
over four years ago. All of which compares with a total of $266,- 
000,000, the average pre-war total for the combined military services of 
the Army and Navy, or an estimated increase by 1933 of $530,000,000 
over pre-war, 


At the conclusion of the conversations between President 
Hoover and Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald they issued a 
joint statement, published widely in the press: 


In signing the Paris peace pact 56 nations have agreed that all 
Both our Governments 


disputes shall be settled by pacific means, 


1930 


resolve to accept the peace pact not only as a declaration of good 
intentions but as a positive obligation to direct national policy in 
accordance with its pledge. 


In his message to the opening of this Congress President 
Hoover said: 


I recommend that Congress give earnest consideration to the possi- 
bilities of prudent action which will give relief from our continuously 
mounting expenditures. 


President Hoover later issued his own summary of our 
National Budget, showing that 72 per cent of our Federal 
funds go to paying for past wars and preparation for future 
wars, while only 8 per cent is used for the machinery of 
government. During the summer at the President's sugges- 
tion a commission was appointed to survey our Military Estab- 
lishment with a view to reducing expenditures. 

In view of these facts and pronouncements, the citizenry of 
tue country has hoped that this Congress might Ii hten the 
burden of our military budget. This appropriation bill is a 
great surprise and a tragice disappointment. 

This bill represents a substantial increase over the bill for 
1930 and is entirely out of accord with public hopes for econ- 
omy and the current trend toward peace. Congress appro- 
priated $318,086,769.59 for the past fiscal year and $331,338,- 
442 for 1930. This bill allows $337,858,194 for strictly military 
activities for 1931. Let us examine the appropriations for the 
various activities of our Military Establishment. 

THE REGULAR ARMY GROWS 


un June 30, 1929, the Regular Army had 11,943 commissioned 
officers, 1,138 warrant officers, 145 retired officers on active 
duty, and 117,725 enlisted men, The Philippine Scouts had 87 
officers and 6,491 enlisted men. There were in addition 734 
Army nursés, 29 contract surgeons, and 850 cadets in the 
United States Military Academy, making a total of 139,142. 

Under the terms of this bill the Regular Army will have an 
enlisted strength in excess of 118,750 men and an Officer 
strength in excess of 12,000 men. The Philippine Scouts had 
in 1929 a strength of 6,060. The 1930 bill provides for 6,500. 
This bill provides for an average of 6,500, which means a 
number in excess of 6,500. 

This bill increases the previous limit of Army officers 200 
by providing that the average number will be 12,000, whereas 
in the 1930 bill the outstanding limit was 12,000. 

The increase in the enlisted strength has been brought 
about by certain forms of legerdemain : 

First. By providing for the first time for an average num- 
ber of 118,750, whereas heretofore it was not to exceed 115,750. 

Second. In the determination of the ayerage limit of 118,750 
men, those sick not in line of duty, men absent without leave, 
and similar cases are to be deducted, and thus an average in 
excess of 118,750 will always be carried. As expressed by 
General Summerall : 

We have made this estimate so as to carry as Many men as possible 
within our allowance of an average of 118,750. i 


Third. The enlisted men are graded and rated in this bill 
on the basis of 125,000 men rather than 118,750. This change 
brings about increased appropriations to the extent of over 
$700,000. Of course, all this is preparatory to a drive which 
will be shortly made to increase the enlisted strength of the 
Army to 125,000 men. This is the entering wedge. It is more 
than that; the program is now well under way. 

The last appropriation bill provided for about 60,000 civil- 
ians. This one provides for at least 63,266, and I seriously 
doubt if this includes them all. It does not include those in 
the nonmilitary branches. These civilians are scattered 
throughout the Army. Their salaries are comparable with 
men in other lines of work in civilian life. They are paid much 
more than the average enlisted man and are skilled in their 
various lines of work. As a class they are superior to the en- 
listed men, and because of this the Army is made much more 
effective as an organization. Their presence also relieves the 
officers of many duties that they would otherwise have to 
perform. 

The officers of all classes will number 14,648. This includes 
1,264 cadets at the United States Military Academy, 146 re- 
tired officers on active duty, and 1,038 warrant officers. The 
enlisted men, including Philippine Scouts and 734 Army nurses, 
will be 127.234. This will place the enlisted strength of the 
Regular Army at 120,000 and it will exceed this number. The 
civilian experts, mechanics, and other civilian employees, in- 
cluding 29 contract surgeons, amount to 63,295, making a total 
Regular Army strength of 205,177 as compared to last year’s 
figures of 199,142. However, these increases in the Military 
Establishment are about the usual yearly increase. There were 
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about 5,000 more provided for in 1930 than there were in 1929, 
and this bill provides for 6,035 more than was provided for in 
1930. Of course, the Army is cute in its methods of bringing 
about these increases. They bring them about gradually, and 
usually by a “nudging-up process in such a way that Congress 
knows nothing about what happens until after it is done. 
While some of us may not admire their methods, we are obliged 
to recognize their effectiveness. They get what they want just 
the same. 

The pay of the Army shows an increase on the face of the bill 
of $827,811 over last year’s bill. The increase, however, is very 
much larger than this, for many pay items are shifted to other 
activities. 

For the housing of the Army, $14,062,860 is appropriated in 
this bill, or a total of $51,256,759 appropriated during the last 
5-year period. 

And, by the way, I venture the assertion that by the time this 
bill has passed the House this item will be increased by 
$2,000,000 and by a further contract authorization. A still more 
formidable housing program is in the offing. It will authorize 
$180,200,593 more. The houses that have been and are being 
built are better than those of us in civilian life, whose positions 
are comparable to Army officers, are accustomed to provide for 
ourselves; but this is in line with our policy of extravagance on 
all matters affecting national defense; and the new program 
will be O. K’d without a murmur. 

THE ARMY MUST PREPARE FOR DECREASES 


In such a gigantic sum as this bill carries there are many 
items, and the layman is quite bewildered in trying to under- 
stand where the money goes and whether it is wisely spent. 
However, it is the business of civilians to control the military 
policy of our country and responsibility rests ultimately upon 
this Congress for deciding what we shall put into our Army. 
But the Military Establishment has become so large and so com- 
plex that even the members of our subcommittee find it im- 
possible to appraise properly the various requests for funds. 
The make-up of the bill is awful and an understanding of it 
takes months of study. It should be reframed and appropria- 
tions should be made by functions rather than by divisions in 
the War Department. The sums of money and the ways in 
which these sums are spent are quite beyond our grasp. We can 
readily understand the desires of our military officers in their 
commendable enthusiasm for constantly expanding their fighting 
machine, but the Members of this Congress must set the limits 
to that expansion. I fear that we are too much inclined to 
accept without question the plans and appeals submitted to us 
by these military. servants. We must determine a limit beyond 
which they can not go. The military must prepare themselyss 
for the inevitable decreases and must make their plans accord- 
ingly. Particularly we must seek ways of eliminating useless 
expenditure, and this will not occur as long as the public is un- 
mindful of mounting appropriations. 

MILITARY MEN CLING TO OLD TOYS 


Although this Congress must leave to military men the 
general task of building the military machine, it seems to me 
that we should recognize the limitations and weaknesses of 
Army men in such matters. In the first place, soldiering is 
a very old profession and has some very rigid traditions and 
attitudes. Army officers are not always awake to changed con- 
ditions and often stick to old methods until forced to give them 
up. Even Theodore Roosevelt once said on this point: 


It was melancholy for me to see how fossilized and lacking in ambi- 
tion, and generally useless, were most of the men of my age and over, 
who had served their lives in the Army. 


While this judgment is severe we must recognize the funda- 
mental conservatism of the military men and prevent their 
blocking progress. $ 

So we should not be shocked to learn that this bill provides 
for the maintenance of an ancient and famous, not to say beau- | 
tiful and delightful arm of the service called the Cavalry. 
Now, I love that graceful animal, the horse, and if I were a 
little younger and slimmer I would probably enjoy playing 
polo—if a bountiful government supplied the mounts. But 
just because I do loye the horse, I hate to think of seeing him 
dragged into modern warfare. The pastures will not be green 
for him when airplanes soar overhead, tanks rush past, and gas 


covers all. 
MACHINES IN MODERN WAR 


Tests were made last summer upon a tank that can travel 
across open fields at 40 or 50 miles an hour and along a road 
at over 70 miles an hour. Im this connection an engineer said 
yesterday he had driven this tank 90 miles an hour and that it 
was possible for it to go 120 miles an hour, 
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Here are a few sentences describing this tank taken from an 
article by Maj. C. C. Benson, an expert on tanks, in the Infantry 
Journal for September, 1929; 


At 25 miles per hour the machine goes over a 12-inch log with 
scarcely a ripple, * * * The machine made a trip of 144 miles 
between breakfast and lunch. * * * The driver can operate his 
steering levers with the pressure of a single finger; he can turn the 
machine about in half its length going either backward or forward, 
and can cut figure eights at a speed that would shame an international 
polo pony. * * * Under skilled hands this machine has the agility 
of a wild eat. lt can cross a 7-foot trench, climb a 45° slope, 
surmount a 8-foot vertical wall, crush barbed-wire entanglements, and 
crash through underbrush, In bad weather it can operate more effec- 
tively than any other combat agency. It can be made impervious to gas 
attacks, * * * In swampy ground, where a man or a mule would 
bog down, the Christie would pull through. * * * 

This machine can be used as a tractor or a cargo carrier. It is strong 
enough to carry up to 12 tons and could be used with terrible effects to 
earry tons of casualty-producing chemical agents into the enemy lines. 
+ + * The heaviest mobile artillery pieces could be moved about and 
supplied with ammunition far more rapidly than is possible with present 
means. 


This same engineer said out here that he had driven it 
through 4 feet of mud that it was impossible for a horse or 
mule to go through. 

Maj. Gen. C. C. Williams, Chief of Ordnance, testified before 
our subcommittee that this machine could go anywhere any 
wheeled vehicle could go. In other words, it could go on its 
own power anywhere horses or mules could take a vehicle and 
many places they could not go. 

THE ARMY KEEPS THE HORSE 


And in spite of this performance many officers still insist that 
the horse is going to be indispensable in future warfare. 

Of course, there is the social side of the argument for the 
horse. The Cavalry shows not only the conservatism of the mili- 
tary but also the romance. It is very easy for men who haye 
ridden splendid horses all their lives to hope and believe that in 
some way their learning to ride better and better will have some 
usefulness in war time. But this Congress should call a halt 
on such use of public moneys. So long as we are generous there 
will be many of these very questionable “trimmings” for the 
Army. 

The Regular Army had this year 22,886 horses, To this must 
be added 2,487 private mounts maintained at Goyernment cost. 
Mind you, these are only nominally private mounts. They cost 
the United States Government more to maintain than the Gov- 
ernment-owned horses. This bill carries $247,500 for purchasing 
1,500 more horses and $150,000 for breeding horses for the 
future. At least 2,160 of these are used for playing polo. In 
fact, horseback riding, fox hunting, coon hunting, and drag hunt- 
ing are very popular in the Army; popular with the officers and 
with their lady folks. The allowance of horses in the Regular 
Army is 21,500. The committee has therefore exceeded the needs 
of the Army in horses, according to the Army’s estimate of horse 
needs. 

Please remember the above data on horses applies only to the 
Regular Army. The other branches of the service haye addi- 
tional animals. I truly believe that had there been a division 
of men using blow guns in our Army somewhere in the dim past, 
the General Staff would ask this Congress to maintain that in- 
valuable weapon for future emergencies. They would probably 
find many arguments to justify granting sums for bigger and 
better blow-gun regiments. 

THE AIR CORPS CLIMBS 


The bill for 1929 listed $25,875,041 under the Air Corps budget. 
The bill for 1930 contained $33,578,683, labeled Air Corps, but 
the real amount was $67,579,358. This bill grants a total of 
$72,833,883. 

In yiew of the rapid expansion of civil aviation and the tre- 
mendous technical progrets being made there, I feel that there is 
much unnecessary expense connected with the Air Corps in the 
purchase of corps planes and in many other ways, Much of the 
testing and experimenting done by the Air Corps must surely 
duplicate similar work being done by civilians, This bill car- 
ries an item of $17,573,723 for the purchase of new planes. Be- 
cause of the rapid changes going on in aviation these purchases 
seem to me to be very questionable. Many of the machines will 
be out of date before they are ever used. The hearings brought 
out the fact that we have been appropriating money for the 
purchase of planes faster than the Air Corps could purchase 
them. 

THE FEDWRALIZED NATIONAL GUARD GROWS 

Since the late war, the Militia Bureau has ceased to be a 

State organization and has become the federalized National 
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Guard. It is growing too. In 1920 it had 1,939 officers and 
47,019 enlisted men. On June 30, 1927, there were 12,010 officers, 
182 warrant officers, and 168,750 enlisted men, a total of 180,- 
920 men. The 1929 bill carried an appropriation to take care 
of 188,000, of whom 13,630 were officers. The 1930 bill carried 
an appropriation sufficient to provide 190,000, of whom 13,966 
were officers, The present bill carries an appropriation sufti- 
cient to provide for an average of 190,000 men, of whom 14,371 
will be officers, 

Ir. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was it disclosed before the committee as 
to whether there is to be any limit on the number that will com- 
prise the National Guard ultimately? 

Mr. COLLINS. I am getting to that. This means that this 
bill provides really for a larger number than 190,000 men. It 
will most likely be 5,000 in excess of that number. This in- 
crease is in line with the military program of the Militia Bu- 
reau, whose present objective is 210,521 National Guard troops. 

The goal for this branch is 435,000, for this is the number 
authorized in the national defense act. They are going up step 
by step each year and we are going to keep it up. 

The guard likewise has an abundance of horses. I do not 
believe they are so strong for polo as the Regular Army, but in 
time they will be educated up to it, too. On December 1, 1928, 
the guard had 10,299 horses, of which 8,389 were Government 
owned and 1,910 were State owned. On July 1, 1929, it had 10,322 
horses, of which 8,417 were Federal owned and 1,905 State 
owned, and they haye not purchased all of the horses for which 
appropriations have been made. This bill provides for the pur- 
chase of 825 more by the Federal Government, I do not know 
how many the States will buy. The bill for forage and bed- 
ding for these animals is more than $1,373,430, plus more than 
$1,172,250 for caretakers. 

Congress appropriated $32,619,798 in 1930 for the federalized 
guard, This biil carries an appropriation of $33,058,306, or an 
increase of $438,508, and to this should be added free issues of 
$5,559,782 and State contributions of $14,489,643.70. The per 
capita cost of the members of the federalized guard has in- 
creased from $309.86 to $313.53, and these figures do not include 
all of the items properly chargeable against the guard. The 
value of Federal equipment in the hands of the guard has in- 
creased from $111,973,941.49 to $114,624,141.87. The guard is 
divided into the Infantry, Cavalry, Air Corps, and other units 
comparable to those in the Regular Army. 

The guard is an effective military organization. It has been 
stated that its enlisted personnel is of a higher character than 
the enlisted personnel of the Regular Army, and I am prepared 
to believe that this statement is true without a doubt. 

THE ORGANIZED RESERVES A POLITICAL POWER 


The Organized Reseryes is the third subdivision of our mili- 
tary machine, This force is made up largely of civilians who 
hold reserve commissions in various branches of the service— 
Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and so forth. It is probably the 
most powerful political wing of the whole Army. The fact 
that these officers are in civil life, scattered throughout the 
country, and in the various Government departments, even in 
the Budget Bureau, makes them a splendid sales force for 
military expansion. Many of these reserve officers are reaching 
the age where men are inclined to add weight and lose boyish 
figures. They rather welcome a few weeks in a summer camp 
at Federal expense. And of course they are ambitious for 
continuous expansion. 

Thousands of these officers are organized unofficially in the 
Reserve Officers’ Association, which body becomes a very pow- 
erful political influence. Capt. Floyd Newman, of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association, writing in the Coast Artillery Journal for 
October, 1928, has this to say about their work: 

It is therefore the duty of every member of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
not only to belong to the Reserve Officers’ Association but to broadcast 
the aims and purposes of the national defense act at every possible 
opportunity before the populace of the country individually and collec- 
tively, in order that it may be better understood, supported to a greater 
extent, and its enemies thwarted. * * * 

Another reason why every member of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
should be a member of the Reserve Officers’ Association is that as 
stated, this is the only body which Congress recognizes as having 
sufficient power to demand recognition by them in matters pertaining to 
national defense, and because only by being a member can he hope to 
obtain congressional legislation which will insure his being adequately 
trained to fulfill the office vested in him by his commission, The 


association has succeeded in obtaining increased appropriations and 
other advantageous legislation, as well as beneficial regulations, com- 
mensurate with the increase in association membership, and it will con- 
tinue to gain more only in proportion to the further increase in 
membership, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The man who made the statement which 
the gentleman just quoted was speaking a bit beyond the 
record. The Reserve Officers’ Association never has been able 
to get Congress to comply with its requests. 

Mr. COLLINS. I think they always have. 

Here is a table showing estimates and appropriations from 
1926 to 1930, inclusive: 


Organized Reserves 


Estimate column Appropriation column 
1926 

22722 CIA pee ope oe (EPR A eee Ia eP RE $3, 674, 800 
1927 

ier I ae ome Lapua ae Wes RS La 3, 721, 300 
1928 

(NED 0°. SR ER RSENS a ce Mp an En Ene eee — 4,158, 641 
1929 

%% eer EA SY EI SLT TES i naan 5, 303, 583 
1980 

GING g OE RA LE Sa PEs PE at eet Se ee et 6, 110. 602 


Mr. SIMMONS. No; they always have not. 

Mr. COLLINS. My experience has been otherwise. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The association has been before the com- 
mittee asking for certain things which haye been turned down 
by the committee and finally turned down by the House. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have never known of it, 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a matter of record. 

Mr. COLLINS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I do not 
want to get into any dispute about it. However, the gentle- 
man is just in error. I haye been on this committee for three 
years and every time they have come before us or before the 
Congress they have gotten substantially all they wanted. 

On June 30, 1920, there were 68,288 officers and no enlisted 
men in the Organized Reserves. On June 30, 1926, 103,829 
officers and 5,775 enlisted men. On June 30, 1929, there were 
112,759 officers—10,831 of whom were National Guard personnel 
holding reserve commissions—and 5,416 enlisted men. Of these, 
40,008 officers belong to noncombat units—such as yeterinarians, 
dentists, medics, and so forth. So far as I can see, the chief 
excuse for their existence is their great propaganda value. 
The present goal for the Organized Reserves is 156,500 officers 
of all grades. 

This bill appropriates $6,542,362 for the reserves, and, added 
to this, is an unexpended balance of 1930 funds of $500,000— 
making a total of $7,042,362, while the 1930 bill provided an 
appropriation and unexpended balance of 56,335,352. In other 
words, this bill makes an increase for the Organized Reserves 
of $707,010. These funds will provide for active duty training 
of 14 days for 20,121 reserve officers, extended training for 586. 
In addition to this many other officers are given correspondence 
courses and lessons in so-called citizenship. 

This year, as usual, the representatives of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association appeared before our committee urging the 
usual increases. They are now formulating a further program 
of expansion which has been indorsed by this association, and 
we may expect to see them lining up chambers of commerce, 
luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, and the various patriotic so- 
cieties of which they are a part, to descend upon Congress next 
year and succeeding Congresses for bigger appropriations, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did you give them in this bill everything 
they asked for? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. This year? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. And you know, my good friend—and 
there is not a man in the House that I love any more than I 
do the gentleman from Nebraska, and usually he is an exceed- 
ingly sensible man. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We can agree as far as the gentleman has 
gone. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COLLINS. We got out of them that they had a regular 
volley of things that they wanted next year and they were 
withholding them until next year. They are going to descend 
upon us next year, and I do hope that the gentleman in the 
meantime will study this question carefully and be prepared to 
help defeat them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; I do not yield any further. 


THE ARMY IN THE SCHOOLS 


The fourth subdivision of our Military Establishment provided 


for in this bill is the work in schools and colleges. At the be 
ginning of this school year there were 13,134 students taking the 
advanced course of the Reserve Officers’. Training Corps in the 
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colleges, working for commissions in the Organized Reserves 
and hoping to enjoy a hearty summer vacation at camp—routed 
by way of the War Department budget. Seventy-three thousand 
three hundred and fifty-two more boys are taking the basic 
course in 125 of our leading colleges. There are 43,472 of these 
very young boys in the high schools and secondary schools of 
some 103 cities taking the work of the Junior Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. This makes a total enrollment of 129,958, as 
compared with 127,141 last year, and 97,789 in 1921. The appro- 
priation for 1930 was $2,667,917. This bill provides $4,000,000 
for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and additional funds 
for the 550 schools. However, this amount does not represent 
the total cost of these activities; that is probably nearer three 
times this figure. The increase over last year is due in part to 
a change in bookkeeping and in part to granting a better uniform 
and greater allowance for forage, and so forth. Each year this 
Congress meets we grant the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
a bigger and better uniform allowance. This bill grants $20 
for the basic uniform and $40 for the advanced course. The 
probabilities are next year we shall go still higher. 

Fifteen thousand nine hundred and forty-four more boys 
are receiving training in 60 high schools under section 55 © of 
the national defense act. 

One thousand seven hundred and forty-three Army officers and 
men are assigned to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 27 
more to the 55 C schools. 5 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that particular 
connection? ‘ 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
whether any of the Regular Army officers are assigned to in- 
struct the boys in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps who are 
in the high schools? 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then here in Washington and in the high 
schools generally throughout the country we assign Regular 
Army officers to give instruction in military tactics? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I never so understood it. 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; that is done. 


POPULARIZING THE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Last year I told this House of some of the methods used to 
attract these romantic young boys into this training and to make 
them enthusiastic for it after they are enrolled. I told you 
about the use of the prettiest girls in the schools and colleges as 
honorary officers for these units. From press clippings I haye 
seen since then this practice seems to be increasing. And I do 
not need to add that both the boys and girls seem to enjoy it 
immensely. In fact, it brings back the romance to military 
service which was so greatly damaged by the experience of that 
generation which saw the mud of the trenches in the World War, 
Here is a clipping from the Kansas City Times for April 3, 
1929, that tells about their big circus, which is so beautiful I 
must read it to you. For sheer poetic and romantic drama it 
would be hard to beat. It is just a sample: 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS CIRCUS SATURDAY—SPONSOR MAJORS 
WILL BE PRESENTED CAPS AND CAPES—THE 1,700 STUDENTS IN TRAINING 
HERE WILL BE JOINED BY UNITS FROM THE OTHER CITIES IN ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps of the Kansas City high schools 
will honor its sponsor majors, representing the schools’ young woman- 
hood, at its seventh annual circus at Convention Hall Saturday night. 
neers Officers’ Training Corps units of near-by schools also will par- 
ticipate. 

Fifteen hundred strong, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps will 
maneuver and compete in drills. Bands will play martial music. The 
roll of drum and bugle will sound through the hall. Calisthenic feats | 
will be performed. 

And as a climax of the circus—in fact, of the year's work of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps—Maj. Gen. Harry A. Smith, Omaha, 
commanding general of the Seventh Corps Area of the United States 
Army, will present the sponsor majors of the high schools with caps aud 
capes. * 

The girls who represent their schools as sponsor majors have been 
chosen in three eliminations—by the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
by the senior girls, and lastly by the faculties of the schools. They 
represent the highest type of student in poise, character, and academic 
standing in their respective schools. 

The work of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps throughout the year 
is pointed toward the circus. It is directed by Capt. Harry E. Mitchell, 
United States Army, retired, in charge of the Kansas City Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. The caps and capes of the sponsor majors 
are purchased with the proceeds, 
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Besides the Kansas City Reserve Officers’ Training Corps there will 
be 200 others on the floor from Wichita University, the Kemper Military 
School at Booneville, the St. Joseph High School, and from Leaven- 
worth. There will be visiting delegations of Army officers and student 
officers in reviewing boxes from the University of Missouri, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the Kansas State Agricultural College, and the Joplin 
High School. 

There will be three bands, Central High School, Lathrop Trade School, 
and Kemper Military School; bugle and drum corps from the American 
Legion and the Northeast High School; and the Westpoint High School 
orchestra. Musical drills will be a feature. 

The music will start at 7.45 o'clock. The grand entry will bring the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units marching onto the floor 8 abreast 
until the 1,700 students are all drilling at once. There will be platoon 
and company drills, machine-gun demonstrations, tent pitching, and 
drills with rifles. 

Four hundred girls from gymnasium classes will appear between the 
military drills with dances, tableaux, and calisthenics. The acts will 
be so timed that the floor will not be unoccupied more than five seconds 
at a time. 

The American Legion, through the Heart of America Post, will pre- 
sent 30 medals and 11 cups to individuals and units for efficiency in 
specified contests. The presentation will be by Ralph B. Innis. 

Ticket sales up to yesterday indicated that the hall would not accom- 
modate all who wish to attend, according to Captain Mitchell. 


I hope none of these young people ever read any of those 
realistic war books now current which describe what actual 
military service is like. It would be a shame to cast any shadow 
across the fun they are having. 


THE GIRLS ARE ATTRACTED TO THE MILITARY 


The boys in many of these places have been so delighted with 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps that they have aroused the 
envy of the girls, who feel they are being slighted by generous 
Uncle Sam. So I submit the following story from the Omaha 
(Nebr.) World-Heraid for November 23, 1929, to cheer up the 
young ladies: 

THE GIRLS ARE IN THE ARMY NOW—NORTH HIGH GIRL PUPILS FORM 
CADET BATTALION AND WILL BE GIVEN RIFLES—AaLL START AS PRIVATES 
IN THE RANKS—FACULTY APPROVES 
A girl battalion that hopes to give the boys’ battalion at North High 

School some keen competition, has been organized with 152 girls in the 

ranks, 

As yet no officers have been appointed, nor do the girl cadets have 
uniforms, but plans are being made to provide both within the near 
future. It is the first girl battalion to be organized in an Omaha high 
school, and carries the full backing of the faculty. 

The girls plan to hold regular weekly drill just as the boys do, 
although during this semester, until the project is a little better or- 
ganized, it will be conducted without rifles. Two cadet captains, John 
Daum and Robert Fortune of the North Battalion, will be in command. 


As yet the War Department will be unable to sponsor such 
a movement officially but the girls will probably be able to bor- 
row the rifles used by the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps boys 
and oceasionally borrow their best-looking officers. After a few 
more years of boosting the military idea in this country the 
ladies may receive further consideration. In the meantime, 
you may as well guess they and their parents will not lead any 
movements to reduce military expenditures. 
Gentlemen, I would like to break up this prosaic picture with 
a little poetry on the girls in the Army. I suggest to General 
Fries its adoption as a campaign song for his newly founded 
organization. 
p THE AMAZONS, OR THE PETTICOAT BRIGADE 
I’ve traded my horse and sold my cow; 
I'm through with a farmer's life, and how! 
For I'm going to be a soldier now 
With women in the Army. 
Chorus 


Oh, it’s fun to be a soldier, boys, 
And with the women stand 
In uniform at drill, boys, 
And hold each other's hand. 
Tve placed my books on the dusty shelf; 
I'll study no more to “improve myself 
For I've no desire for fame or pelf, 
With women in the Army. 


I've discounted goods and closed my store, 
And a “ For Sale” sign is on the door 
For I'll not need to work any more 
With women in the Army. 
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The fire has gone out in the boiler room, 
And business is under the seal of doom— 
For there isn’t a girl to tend a loom 
With women in the Army. 


The banker weeps o’er his pile of gold, 
And factories crumble neath moss and mold— 
For there’s nothing more to be bought and sold 
With women in the Army, 


The grass is growing all over the street, 
And aged men are all you'll meet 

For the young men are gone with flying feet 
With women in the Army. 


A soldier’s hardships now will cease; 
The colonel has promised complete release, 
And each shall have at least one apiece— 
But what'll it do to the Army! 


MUCH OF THE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS POOR PREPAREDNESS 


What is the purpose of haying all these little boys playing 
around with Army men? Does it really make the country any 
safer? The fact that in 1929 only 6,226 of the total Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps enrollment of 147,402 received commis- 
sions and only 5,790 graduates went into the Organized Reserves 
shows that the War Department is wasting money on boys who 
are too young for serious military work. Those in the Junior 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and in the 55 © schools are 
entirely too young for worth-while military instruction. This 
should be done away with entirely. 

Highty-two of the two hundred and eighteen college Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps units in the country are in the technical 
branches, such as engineering, air corps, veterinary, and so forth. 
Many of these colleges and students look upon this work as just 
so much free technical instruction paid for by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I do not feel War Department funds should be used 
in this way. Let the college supply their own facilities and pay 
for their technical courses, as they would if there were no 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

The War Department pays advanced students $85.50 per year 
while attending college, plus a $40 uniform, plus a summer at 
camp for about half of them, with all expenses paid, and 70 
cents per day cash in addition. And still less than 5 per cent 
of the underclassmen go ahead and secure commissions. Much 
of the time and money spent on the remaining number might be 
saved without impairing national security one bit. These other 
students get very little preparedness—mostly propaganda. 

In their anxiety to attract all these young men the Army hag 
discontinued bayonet work and many other unpleasant features 
of the training. Every effort is made to attract the boy to join 
for what he can get out of it personally—free uniforms, rifles 
to shoot, horses, military circuses, and so forth. 

SCHOOL BOARDS SEEK FEDERAL FUNDS 


When the school board of Kansas City heard that a military 
economy program might reduce their high schoo] Reserye Officers’ 
Training Corps they requested their chamber of commerce to 
use whatever political influence possible to save the appropria- 
tion. A clipping from the Kansas City Times for September 7, 
1929, partly explains why the school board was opposed to such 
military reduction: 

5 WOULD ADD TO EXPENSE 


The loss of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps would add consider- 
ably to the expense of the school district, In the three upper classes 
of the schools here participation in the corps is considered gymnasium 
credit for graduation. To abolish the units would require an additional 
five or six physical training instructors, costing salaries annually from 
$10,000 upward. * * The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps makes 
it possible for many to attend school by furnishing a uniform that is 
worn in place of civilian clothing, Captain Mitchell, the officer in 
charge of the unit, said. * * „»The total expenses of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps’ member are considerably less than for a 
student in gymnasium work. Gymnasium shoes and suit do not have 
to be purchased, and we give a thorough physical training.” 


THE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS CAUSES SCHOOLS TO OPPOSE 
PRESIDENT HOOVER’S REDUCTION PROGRAM 


There is a very grave warning of the political dangers of 
these civilian training agencies in the fact that in a number 
of cities where there are now Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: 
units the press reports that the school board, or the chamber 
of commerce, or both, have petitioned their Congressmen, or 
the War Department, or the President to maintain those units 
regardless of whether the Economy Commission thought them 
valuable. Members of this House should pause to consider what 
this means. Is America reaching the stage where any suggestion 
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of reducing the military budget is going to bring down on our 
heads a swarm of petitions to go ahead pouring out the gold 
that makes these military units shine? 

Shall we encourage the local institutions and individuals to 
want bigger and better military budgets by responding to the 
requests of this ever-growing military machine? Think what it 
means to have our public schools opposing the peace program 
of President Hoover if that program cuts their Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units. The question that confronts us and 
the President is whether we shall remain free as public servants 
to provide a sensible military budget or be shackled by a power- 
ful military organization continually demanding more—driven 
and coerced. 

THE ARMY TURNS SCHOOLMASTER 


What do they teach these boys in these civilian training 
units? I haye asked this question again and again. If they 
should put them through the hard grind of training necessary 
for the serious business of war, you can be sure the work 
would not be so popular and there would not be so much en- 
thusiasm for it. So they have to find other reasons to justify 
the expenditures. The Kansas City Times for September 7, 
1929, quotes Capt. H. E. Mitchell, in charge of their high-school 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, as saying: 

Militarism is secondary: We have direct orders to act in a manner 
to build character rather than to emphasize military instruction. We 
teach a respect for all religions and instruct the boys to respect the 
religions of others. We teach courtesy and a respect for 
the law. The training forms habits of decision and precision and 
makes for self-discipline. 


Other officers say that they teach them to be “clean young 
men,” which means, as a member of this subcommittee seems to 
think, to brush their teeth, to take warm baths, to salute their 
officers, to march spryly in a parade, and to believe in a bigger 
and bigger Military Establishment. Of course, this would be 
funny if it were not serious. How has it come about that 
these United States should turn to the Army for school-teachers 
and wet nurses? At a time when the world is trying to rely 
less and less on military measures and to strengthen more and 
more our peace machinery it is sheer folly to place men in 
uniform in leadership of school boys and girls. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr, COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr, McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to say that the Government pays the cost of the uniforms of 
those who serve in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps? 

Mr, COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether the student who receives the uniform has any 
obligation to the Government. 

Mr. COLLINS. Only to take this training. 

Mr. McoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. When the uniform is given 
to the student, does the student own that uniform? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Titson). The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has consumed one hour. Without objection, the gentle- 
man will be allowed to continue his remarks. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COLLINS. If the gentleman from Oklahoma will let me 
run along, I think I will cover the point he has in mind. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I was just trying to find out 
how far that uniform passes from the Government to the 
student. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is given to him. 

EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES DENY VALUR OF MILITARY DRILL 


Our best educational authorities are overwhelmingly of the 
opinion that military drill is inferior education and has no place 
in the school system. During the war our National Education 
Association appointed a commission to study this question thor- 
oughly. It published a lengthy report, which says in part: 

Military education makes a strong appeal to many citizens because 
of the influence which, in their opinion, it exerts upon the physical bear- 
ing and the mental attitude of its recipients. This is especially true in 
times when the prospect of war is remote or nonexistent, when there 
seems to be no need for the soldier * . 

It is often claimed that military exercises, whether we call them 
military training or military drill, offer the best method of training 
pupils in obedience, promptness, truthfulness, industry, and other 


desirable personal traits, in short, of developing personal character, 
and of training pupils physically. Those engaged in the work of educa- 
tion are practically unanimous in asserting that these claims have no 
justification. 

The ideals of the kind of obedience and of general conduct aimed at 
by military exercises are. best represented by the word“ martinet,” which 
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these exercises long ago contributed to our educational yocabulary— 
ideals which every teacher who aims at real character development 
seems to avoid. 

Those who favor military drill maintain that it is the most effective 
means of developing patriotic feeling * *. But, if we look beneath 
the surface, we find that military patriotism may be no deeper and 
no more lasting than military obedience * . 

What, then, is the place of military education or military training 
of American youth? We should like to say that there is no place in 
this age of advanced education, which recognizes the supremacy of 
humanitarian ideals, which recognizes the mutual dependence of the 
nations of the earth and of their peoples upon each other, which 
recognizes the brotherhood, that enlightened nations can acknowledge 
as such * * .*, If, therefore, we can not realize peaceful ideals, 
if it is necessary for us to resort to force, we are compelled to say, as 
we have said, that the obligation of military preparation should be 
borne by those who are capable of it, and that the age of those should 
not be less than 19. 


STATE COMMISSIONS CONDEMN DRILL 


During the war and since that time the States, New York, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey, have appointed official com- 
missions to study the value of drill in their high schools. All 
three advised against it, New York doing so after having tried a 
state-wide system. ; 

GEN, ROBERT E. LEE CONDEMNS MILITARY DISCIPLINE 


I believe earnest students of the educational value of mili- 
tary training will be interested in the following extract from 
Personal Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and Letters of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, written by J. William Jones, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., of New York, in 1874, by authority of the Lee family 
and of the faculty of Washington College, now Washington and 
Lee University, page 93: 


Those who were acquainted with Gen. Robert E. Lee only through 
the incidents of his public career may have expected that he would 
have framed the discipline of the college over which he presided in 
accordance with the system at West Point, in which he was educated 
and of which he was for some years the superintendent, and in accord- 
ance with the order and practice to which as a military man he had 
been so long accustomed. 

His explanation of the reasons for not adopting a discipline so 
familiar to bhim and that would have been so easily administered in 
his hands was that he did not propose to train men for the Army 
but for the pursuits of civil life, and that in his view the discipline 
fitted to make soldiers was not best suited to qualify young men for 
the duties of the citizen, 


ROOSEVELT ADVISED HIS SON AGAINST MILITARY 


You may be equally surprised at the following extract from 
a letter from Theodore Roosevelt to his son Ted, written at 
the White House January 21, 1904, and published in Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children, Scribners, New York, 1919, 
page 83: 

If you have definitely made up your mind that you have an over- 
mastering desire to be in the Army or Navy * * * I have little to 
say. But I am not satisfied that this is really your feeling. It seems 
to me more as if you did not feel drawn in any other direction 
+ * and that you are therefore inclined to turn to the Navy or 
Army chiefly because you would then have a definite and settled career 
in life and could hope to go on steadily without any risk. Now, if 
such is your thought, I shall quote to you what Captain Mahan said 
of his son when asked why he did not send him to West Point or 
Annapolis : 

“I have too much confidence in him to make me fee] that it is 
desirable for him to enter either branch of the service.” 

I have great confidence in you. I believe you have the ability, and 
above all, the energy, the perseverance, and the common sense to win 
out in civil life * +, 

About going to West Point and leaving the Army * * è except for 
the profession of an engineer, you would have nothing like special train- 
ing and you would be so ordered about and arranged for that you would 
have less independence of character than you could gain from them. 
You would have had fewer temptations but you would have had less 
chance to develop the qualities which overcome temptations and show 
that a man has initiative. 

You ought not to enter unless you feel genuinely drawn to the life 
as a life work. * * * I should say yes to some boys, but not 
to you. I believe in you too much and have too much confidence in you. 


In view of this evidence against the educational values of 
military training in the schools, we can not escape the conclu- 
sion that it is now supported by local authorities largely be- 
cause Uncle Sam pays the bill, or to glorify the military. By 
such a policy we are teaching these boys to think of citizenship 
and military service in terms of getting something out of the 
Government, 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY DRILL IN AMERICA 

One of the boasts of the average American is that we do not 
have compulsory military training in the United States, but 
this is not true. Military training is compulsory in 159 col- 
leges, universities, and other schools. Military training is elec- 
tive in only 69 institutions. In the 55 C schools, I have no 
definite information, but it is my guess that it is compulsory 
in many of them, too, perhaps most of them. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? It is compulsory 
in a sense that if he goes to that school he is expected to take 
the course prescribed? 

Mr. COLLINS. Take a young man who wants to go to the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of my State where mili- 
tary training is compulsory. He can go perhaps for a less 
amount than he can to any other school in the State. If he 
has not sufficient money to go elsewhere he must go to the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College where military instruction 
is compulsory. 

If a boy wants to study agriculture he must go to a land- 
grant college, which means in practice that agricultural 
students are compelled to take military training to get their 
education, The same thing is true of engineering students in 
most sections of the country. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I want to ask the gentleman a question: 
Is that institution a State institution of Mississippi? 

Mr. COLLINS. In answer to the gentleman from South 
Carolina, the Agricultural and Mechanieal College of Mississippi 
is a State institution. It is also a Federal institution, in that 
it is a land-grant college, and as such must give military training. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS, Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. By what authority? 

Mr. COLLINS. Section 40 of the national defense act. 

COLLEGE POLO POPULAR 


A picture of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps would be in- 
complete without some credit being given to their advancement 
of polo. The college boys are patriotically rallying to this 
sport, too. It is part of the citizenship training that teaches 
them to sacrifice for their country. The Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps had 1,773 horses at the opening of this school year 
and bought 103 in November and December. They expect to 
spend $16,500 to purchase 100 more in 1931. The forage item 
alone amounts to $197,529. More can be spent if necessary. 
The press contains many accounts of growing polo teams. Here 
are two samples: 

Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, December 11, 1929: 

“Polo on a comprehensive scale is in prospect at Cornell, because of 
the wide interest in horsemanship. 

“ Twenty-five hundred students have been given instruction during the 
last 10 years and, according to Col. Joseph W. Beacham, commandant of 
the Cornell Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the school has become 
horse conscious.’ ” 

New York Evening World, February 25, 1929: 

# CORVALLIS, OREG., February 26.—Polo, called the most expensive 
American sport and calculated to cost $10,000 for each individual per 
season, in reality is inexpensive as a college sport. í 

“ Figures compiled at the Oregon State College disclose that the total 
outlay for a team at those schools where the Government maintains 
Cavalry Reserve Officers’ Training Corps need not average more than 
$150 per season. It makes polo decidedly less costly than the run of 
minor sports at a college. 

“At Oregon State the only expense is for transportation and that is 
paid from receipts earned at the games. There is no expense for a 
coach, as the Army furnishes a man who has regular duties in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in addition to the coaching. 

“The Oregon State mallet swingers are allotted two ponies, Regular 
Army horses, which are used in riding classes. Their original cost 
would not average $166. They are cared for by enlisted soldiers, so 
there is no additional expense for grooming. The saddles and harness 
are Regular Army issue. So the polo club mallets are about the only 
expense. 

„„ è Using these Army horses, Oregon State last year was able 
to tie Stanford for Pacific coast honors.” 


And the lady majors and colonels fall strongly for this, too. 

I am very happy to add before leaving this subject that the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps has been able to secure one 
more mule. Last year they had 13, which was apt to be a 
dangerous or unlucky number of mules. 

SKATING AND TOBOGGANING NEXT? 

I wish also to commend an innoyation in civilian training 
reported from the cold North. I read from the Houghton 
(Mich.) Gazette for December 8, 1929: 

SNOWSHOES FOR STUDENTS 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps intends to supplant some of 

their drill periods this winter with instructions in the proper use of 
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snowshoes, This is not an Army requirement, but Captain Ball feels 
that every engineer should feel at home upon a pair of snowshoes 
and that this is just as good a time to learn as any. 


Steady yourselves, my colleagues, for a drive next year for 
snowshoes. Horses, bands, pretty girls, snowshoes—our civilian 
military training is indeed ingenious and resourceful! 

THE CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 

This is another agency which lends itself gloriously to adver- 
tising the military and to winning the support of the public 
for an increasing military budget. Last year 37,976 boys took 
part in the free summer camps, This item in the bill for 1931 
carries $2,814,772, an increase of $72,164 over the amount in the 
1930 bill. The citizens’ military training camp is the inspira- 
tion for some of those beautiful posters we see in the street 
cars and in other public places advising young men to call upon 
their generous Uncle Sam. This committee was advised that 
over $100,000 of the amount appropriated was to help pay the 
expense of posters and other methods of informing young men 
that vacations are free for asking, and, for that matter, if those 
charged with the responsibility of expending these funds see fit, 
the program of advertising can be enlarged, because this is a 
lump-sum appropriation and a larger sum can be expended in 
procuring summer campers. If the camps are free and there 
are more applicants than can possibly be accepted, we might as 
well ask whether so much advertising is necessary. But it 
probably helps to make just so many more boys want to go to 
camp—which in turn is just so much more excuse for bigger 
appropriations, 

TEACHING MILITARY CITIZENSHIP 


The publicity which these summer camps get has so much to 
say about teaching the boys to be good citizens and says so little 
about the serious business of fighting, we may well ask what 
they mean by good citizenship, 

Now, “good citizenship ” is a broad term and is apt to mean 
different things to different people. To the preacher good citi- 
zenship is apt to mean a correct attitude toward God and things 
godly; to the lawyer it is apt to mean obeying the law; to the 
storekeeper if may suggest paying one’s bills, No one should be 
surprised if the soldier thinks of good citizenship in terms of 
enthusiastic support for the military program and the Military 
Establishment. 

The War Department has published an official Manual on 
Citizenship Training (T. M. No. 2000-25) for the use of officers 
teaching young men in the citizens’ military training camps, the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and so forth, which bears out 
this suspicion very well. It sings the praises of military train- 
ing, saying: 

Business inyariably gives preference to the young man who has had 
training in military leadership. Many industries provide their em- 
ployees with 30 days’ vacation on pay for the purpose of attendance at 
a summer training camp, knowing that they will return to their employ- 
ment better equipped, better disciplined, and in every way much more 
valuable to themselyes and their employers. 


It takes a slap at those who do not continually boost for a 
bigger and still bigger Army by referring to their attitude as 
“ destructive idealism.” I quote: 

The attempt to undermine the Nation from within is more serious 
than the threat of armed force from without. 

An impractical and destructive idealism called internationalism Is 
being propagated by certain foreign agitators and is being echoed and 
reechoed by many of the Nation's “intellectuals.” Its efforts are to 
combat the spirit of patriotism, to destroy that spirit of nationalism 
without which no people can long endure. * * + 


I take it President Hoover and Prime Minister MacDonald 
had not read this or they would not have made the dangerous 
internationalistic pronouncement quoted from earlier in this 
speech. By this standard the words of Jesus Christ in the 
Sermon on the Mount, “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called children of God,” sound like the rankest 
Bolshevism. 

MILITARY MANUAL CRITICIZES DEMOCRACY 


I am disturbed by a recurring note in this official manual on 
“ citizenship,” where the General Staff seems so concerned about 
what they call “enemies within” the country. They come 
dangerously near suggesting that a class war is inevitable by 
continually harping on the dangers of what they call “ col- 
lectivist ” activities. One wonders if they are trying to strike 
at such old American organizations as trade-unions and such. 
This fear is deepened by their definition of democracy, which 
I quote: 


Democracy: A government of the masses. Authority derived through 
Results in 
Attitude toward property is communistic—negating prop- 


mass meeting or any other form of “ direct” expression. 
mobocracy. 


1930 


erty rights. Attitude toward law is that the will of the majority shall 
regulate, whether it be based upon deliberation or governed by passion, 
prejudice, and impulse, without restraint or regard to consequences. 
Results in demagogism, license, agitation, discontent, anarchy. 


Why should the General Staff of our Army so characterize 
democracy? This is a sample of citizenship that our military 
men are teaching our boys. Does it look toward progress or 
toward militarism? Will it not aggravate the very communism 
it is meant to check? , 

TUTORS ON THE BASIS OF 1 TO 3 

One thousand one hundred and eight Regular Army officers, 
22 warrant officers, 7,070 enlisted men, and 2,989 reserve officers, 
a total of 11,189, were assigned to caring for these 37,976 young 
men who went to camp last summer. I suppose the large num- 
ber of Army men is used because some of the boys are quite 
young and might get homesick or fall off their horses unless 
watched; and then, we must find jobs for our soldiers. The 
more jobs we can find for them, the more soldiers the Army can 
ask this Congress to support. 

The future program calls for the training of 100,000 of these 
boys. 

THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 

The sixth division of our military expenditures is the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. Yearly teams 
from all branches of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the 
civilian military organizations, along with police teams and 
teams from civilian rifle clubs, both men and women, white and 
colored, gather, and for three weeks are engaged in target prac- 
tice. They are furnished with guns and ammunition and all 
other essentials necessary for camp life—all at the expense of 
the Government. 

One thousand six hundred civilian rifle clubs enrolling over 
110,000 civilians, represent the total strength of this organiza- 
tion. Last year this committee was told that about 30 more 
schools below the grade of 55 C are given military training with 
the aid of this board out of Government funds, and receive 
bayonets, belts, scabbards, rifles, ammunition, and cleaning 
equipment. About 1,500 boys are in training in these schools. 

For the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
this bill carries $738,870, an increase of $22,240 over the bill for 
1930. This by no means covers the total cost, however. And, of 
course, these people have a wide-awake organization that is ask- 
ing for more and more funds. Colonel Coward testified before 
our committee that they had a long waiting list of civilian rifle 
clubs that had signified their willingness to accept free Govern- 
ment supplies whenever they could be secured. 

PROCUREMENT PLANNING SUPPLANTS MUNITION UNIT 


Under an act of June 8, 1926, Congress authorized the creation 
of another division in the Army called the munitions unit. This 
subcommittee, however, in the 1929 bill saw fit to prevent its 
beginning, and has successfully eliminated any appropriation 
for this purpose in both the 1930 and 1931 bills. The purpose 
of this unit was to take young men after graduation from college 
and give them three months’ training in the Regular Army, then 
send them to college for nine months, and after this to put them 
in the factories of the country for six months, giving in all 18 
months specialized training in factory work and management. 

In the event of hostilities these men would become officers and 
would take charge of the factories of the country and operate 
them under the supervision of the Regular Army. It was pro- 
posed to begin with 250 such students and later to bring them up 
to 400 and thence to a larger figure. The law says that one-half 
of 1 per cent of the enlisted strength of the Army and 2 per cent 
of officers can be trained annually. With our Regular Army 
Establishment at its present size this would provide approxi- 
mately 840 students to be trained annually, and with the retire- 
ment figure at 64 years it would be possible to have about 34,500 
such officers. Of course, this figure is the outstanding one and 
should be reduced by one-half on account of deaths, resignations, 
and other causes, but even with 17,250 such officers its size and 
expense would be enormous. 

This scheme has never been tried out. No country has it now 
or has undertaken it. The students trained may or may not 
follow the work for which they are trained. If they do not, the 
training is wasted. If they do the work for which they are 
trained, it is foolish to let them contract with themselves in the 
purchase of supplies for the Government or to permit them to 
adopt work standards, with the War Department backing them 
in every whim, Aside from this, it is a dangerous undertaking 
in a Republic to put its factories, including management and 
men, under the control of the Military Establishment. 

I do not wish it understood, however, that the War Depart- 
ment is not already now engaged in this particular work or 
activity, for they are. It is called “ procurement planning.” An 
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Assistant Secretary of War is directly in charge of it and 98 
full-time officers, 48 part-time officers, and 132 civilians are as- 
signed to this meddling into industry and other fields of en- 
deavor. In addition te these the War Department has appointed 
quite a number of influential civilians who might be termed 
“ dollar-a-year men.” They are appointed because of their out- 
standing influence and ability in industry and commerce and to 
lend color and respectability to the work, so that the general 
public will be lulled into the belief that it is of some importance. 
This committee, realizing that expansion of this monkey business 
is dangerous, provided in this bill that the number of officers, 
enlisted men, and civilian employees shall not be greater than 
ue 1 number employed during the fiscal year ended June 

„1929. 

The idea back of the provision in the national defense act 
and the later act creating this work is to turn over to the 
Army the operation and management of fields, industry, and 
transportation in the event of war or an emergency. Of course, 
it follows that the Army feels that it is better prepared to 
operate and manage them than the civilians who now own 
and operate them, and, therefore, that it is all for the best in- 
terests of the rest of us. With this idea I do not agree. I still 
believe that the civilians who are responsible for making our 
transportation systems the best that exist and our factories 
and industries large and powerful are capable at all times of 
properly managing and operating them. I still believe their pa- 
triotic impulses in time of war can be relied upon and that they 
can be depended upon to respond to the fullest limits. Further- 
more, I seriously doubt if the average Army officer, whose busi- 
ness training is limited, could effectively perform duties and 
responsibilities about which they know nothing. Furthermore, 
I believe that this playing around would end finally in a whole- 
sale breakdown of both industry and commerce. I also seri- 
ously doubt if this experiment would be in the interest of the 
owners of industry and transportation or that Army manage- 
ment would be of help to the employees of industry and trans- 
portation companies. As to agriculture, I hardly think that 
the lot or the general welfare of the farmer would be improved 
or that the general condition of agriculture would be benefited. 
The truth is Army officers are wholly ignorant of this character 
of work. They know nothing about it and they have had no 
training which fits them to do it, and the scheme is a wild-eyed 
one, that would result in incompetence and gross mismanage- 
ment. In addition it is a dangerous undertaking for a republic 
to venture into. 

PROCUREMENT “ PLAYING "—NOT PLANNING 


Several times I have called the attention of this House to 
the dangers of this idea of procurement planning. I call it 
procurement “playing” because it gives such a beautiful oppor- 
tunity for a number of Army men and civilians to feel the big 
thrill of having their fingers upon the whole machinery of the 
land. They can make charts and plans and draw up dummy 
contracts and orders and set up beautiful schemes for regiment- 
ing the whole country for the fatal day. They are still hoping 
and working to achieve their crowning peace-time triumph, the 
passage of “educational orders” by this Congress. I have 
brought this matter up here because we must be on our guard 
against their growing plans and demands. 

THE GIGANTIC MILITARY MACHINE 

Gentlemen, I am not trying to be facetious in my picture of 
our Military Establishment. The situation is too serious for 
that. I am simply trying to show you that we are maintaining 
a much larger Army than the public realizes, Look at the total 
for which we are providing: Regular Army, at least 205,177; 
National Guard, at least 192,000; Organized Reserve, deducting 
National Guard men holding reserve commissions, 107,344; 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 147,402—this includes 55 0 
schools with 15,944 and schools below 55 O with at least 1,500— 
citizens’ military training camp, 37,976; making a grand total 
of 689,899. If the rifle teams enrolling 110,000 are added, which 
I have not done, we get a grand total of about 800,000 people, 
as a minimum, taking toll from this bill. A formidable number, 

t not? 
mt PROPAGANDA POWER OF THE ARMY 

I am convinced this House and the people of the country have 
not stopped to consider the great political power of this machine. 
Not only are about 800,000 people directly concerned but the 
system reaches out in to every city, town, and village in the 
country. I have tried to find out the total number of Army 
posts, Army offices, area headquarters, city-school systems, 


colleges, camps, and so forth where military officers are on duty 
and having opportunities to reach the public through speeches, 
personal contacts, and so forth. 

I find, for example, that the Regular Army has at least 340 
posts, arsenals, fields, offices, and so forth, outside Washington 
and 38 procurement planning offices. The National Guard has 
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8,203 camps, units, and offices. Military training receives Fed- 
eral aid in 418 colleges and preparatory schools, and these boys 
go to 44 camps under 9 corps area officers. The citizens’ military 
training camps have 89 procurement offices and camps. The Na- 
tional Board of Promotion of Rifle Practice has 1,600 clubs 
The Organized Reserves have 88 offices in 87 cities. There are 
many duplications in this list, but the total of 5.829 is very sug- 
gestive of just how much propaganda power might be used. 

Then, you must remember that these official activities have 
their unofficial associations backing them up in all their under- 
takings. The citizens’ military training camps have the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps Association with 3,400 active workers 
over the country. The Organized Reserves have the Reserve 
Officers’ Association with local chapters in all leading centers. 
The National Rifle Association backs up the National Board. 
And now a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Association has 
been formed to promote the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
in schools and colleges. The poor old public will be bom- 
barded with heavy propaganda artillery and this Congress will 
be helpless unless we stop this growth now. 

HERE IS THEIR GOAL 

Last year I told this House of the ambitions of the military 
arm as they were outlined by Col. P. S. Bond, who has helped 
prepare most of the textbooks the Army uses for these boys in 
the colleges. I quoted from his book Our Military Policy, which 
outlined among other things these objectives for a “modest” 
military force: 


A Regular Army of about 300,000 enlisted men and 20,000 officers. 
A National Guard under complete Federal control numbering from 
400,000 to 50,000 officers and men. An Organized Reserves of from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 officers and men. The Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps in schools and colleges. Universal military training for young 
men in time of peace. Compulsory service, both military and industrial, 
in time of war. A proper equipment for all troops and a proper reserve 
of equipment and all necessary supplies, ete. 


This military man’s program for our Government was re- 
echoed before our hearings on the Organized Reserves, this time 
by Maj. Raymond E. Lee, of the War Department General Staff, 
and is as follows: 


The first military objective of the War Department for the national 
defense is, of course, the general mobilization plan, 1928, v hich is, in 
turn, based upon the intent of Congress expressed in the national de- 
fense act. This plan governs all our projects for man power, munitions, 
and plant for any considerable emergency. 

The personnel called for amounts to a total of 254767 officers and 
4,301,947 enlisted men, an effort 20 per cent greater than the one made 
between April 6, 1917, and November 1, 1918, which resulted in the 
mobilization of 214,723 officers and 3,643,000 enlisted men. 

This is the field Army plan. The most important difference Is a re- 
duction in the time involved from 19 to 10 months. We believe this is 
possible on account of several factors which did not obtain in 1917, 
namely: 

1. A carefully elaborated plan for mobilization. 

2. Decentralized regional machinery for its execution. 

3. A more highly trained staff to supervise its execution. 

4. A more highly educated personnel to act as commanders and 
instructors. 

5. A war reserve of material to use at the outset of mobilization. 

6. A plan for industrial mobilization to supplement the war reserve. 

7. A larger and more highly trained National Guard. 

8. The existence of an Officers’ Reserve Corps, a considerable part of 
which is organized into military units, properly distributed geographi- 
cally, and in tactical units. 


And note, gentlemen of the House, that Major Lee stated we 
are striving for and on our way to the objective; and further 
that the plan as outlined by him is our “ first military objective.” 

SHOULD THE ARMY HOLD THE PURSE STRINGS? 

I do not wish to be too hard on the military men responsible 
for nraintaining this great machine. They naturally take pride 
in it and want to see it increase. But it is time to call a halt. 
This House must realize that we must set a limit to this mili- 
tary outlay. The War Department must find ways to reduce 
this budget. Every year it continues to grow, the political power 
and the tradition back of it grows stronger. 

Where is the enemy against whom we are to send these air- 
planes, these shot and shell, these gases, these charging polo 
ponies, these mobilized factories, and the growing ranks of sol- 
diers? Who can say our national security would be imperiled 


by a reduction of many of the items in this bill? As laymen, we 
may not be able to outline in detail all the exact points of re- 
duction, but we can say to the General Staff certain objects 
must cease and this total experditure must be reduced. It 
will be supreme folly for this country to continue to lead the 
world up the path of growing military expenditures. At the 
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very moment our delegates are on their way to London to urge 
other nations to reduce naval expenditures the Congress is vot- 
ing larger appropriations for our military machine. {Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I understand the arrange- 
ment has been made with my Republican colleagues that no 
time was required except the members of the Military Com- 
mittee. Does the gentleman from Mississippi have any objec- 
tion to their yielding me 10 minutes at this time? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the comnrit- 
tee, I have such high respect for my good friend from Mississippi 
[Mr. Cottrns] that I listened with much interest to what he has 
had to say regarding this bill, and in many places, frankly, with 
considerable sympathy. However, he quoted from the state- 
ment of an officer of the Reserve Officers’ Association, which pur- 
ported to claim that the Reserve Officers’ Association is the only 
organization that could tell Congress what to do and have that 
done. I rise at this time solely with the purpose of correcting 
the Recorp, because I do not believe their claim is true. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COLLINS. If I have made any statement that is not in 
line with the facts, I shall correct it later. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We all know that the gentleman would not 
intentionally make a misstatement of fact. I want to use that 
claim of the Reserve Officers’ Association as a basis of what I 
have to say. My recollection is that some three years ago when 
our late colleague, Mr. Madden, was chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and likewise when our former colleague, Mr. 
Anthony, chairman of this subcommittee, the Reserve Officers’ 
Association conducted a campaign to put through Congress and 
to fasten on the War Department appropriation bill a series of 
items, running into millions of dollars, some of which to my 
mind were absolutely unjustified, some of them bordering upon 
what I considered to be absurd, some of them merited; but with- 
out regard to the merits of those items—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just let me finish. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to follow this closely. 
I did not get the place from which the items came that the 
gentleman considered absurd. 

Mr. SIMMONS. From the Reserve Officers’ Association some - 
three years ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tions? 

Mr. SIMMONS. For increased appropriations. I mean absurd 
when you consider the entire military set-up. But without 
regard to the merits of that, every Member of Congress received 
telegrams from the reserve organizations within his State 
and district. I did, the chairman of the committee did, the 
chairman of the subcommittee did—we were all bombarded 
with telegrams requesting support of their items. 

The net result of it was that one item of the several that 
the Reserve Officers’ Association asked for was in part put into 
the bill on the House floor in the Committee of the Whole, 
but when the time came for a record vote on that item it was 
voted out, and those in favor of the reserve officers’ program 
could not muster enough votes on this floor to get a roll call. 
That is the record as I remember it during the consideration 
of the last bill that Mr, Anthony handled. Since then, as far 
as I have known, there has been no particular campaign upon 
the part of the Reserve Officers’ Association to dictate te Con- 
gress, and probably the organization has increased in respect 
in this body as a result of that change of policy. 

In the friendly colloquy I had with my good friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cottrns], I asked him if this year the Reserve 
Officers’ Association had gotten everything from Congress that 
they asked for in this bill. His answer was yes. In the 
hearings on page 1082, Colonel Harriman is quoted as testifying 
that there should not be less than 25,000 reserve officers trained 
annually. The record on page 1084 following shows that the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottrns] was present at the 
committee that morning and interrogated the witness. I am 
advised that this committee did not give the Reserve Officers’ 
Association the 25,000 men they asked for, but less than 21,000 
reserve officers to be trained. ‘That is the particular item about 
which the controversy has been carried on on a number of 
occasions on the floor of the House. My recollection is that 
there has never been a time when Congress has given appropri- 
ations to train the number of officers requested by the Reserve 
Officers’ Association, and I am not criticizing the Congress for 
that, because I think it is right. 


That called for appropria- 
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Then, again, on page 1083 the Reserve Officers’ Association 
haye asked for the transfer of certain expense items to the 
reserve Officers’ appropriation. I am told that has not been 
granted. ‘Then, again, they ask for certain charges of the 
National Guard to be transferred to another appropriation, and 
that was not allowed by the committee. Then on page 1084 they 
asked that certain provisions regarding sick pay should be 
made retroactive for five years, I am told that that was not 
granted. Then, again, on 1084 they have protested against 4 
cents a mile mileage for reserve officers when reporting for 
training and insisted on the regular mileage of 7 cents a mile, 
which is allowed to Reguiar Army officers in active service. 
That request was not granted. Then, again, on page 1090 the 
representative of the Reserve Officers’ Association says this to 
the committee: 


We realize that we can not get everything we ask for. 


So I think the record is clear that the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation does not dominate the committee which handles this bill 
or the House of Representatives, 

I resigned my commission as a reserve officer in 1923 before 
I took my oath as a Member of this body, so that I am not 
speaking as a reserve officer or a member of that association. 
The gentleman from Mississippi objects to the training given in 
the schools and colleges to boys in this country in the rudiments 
of military drill. I am one of the men who went into the Army 
during the World War without having any previous military 
experience. I was placed in charge, within a few months, of 
men, where we were responsible not only for their food and 
keep but for their well-being 24 hours a day. Men ought not to 
be placed in positions of responsibility like that without pre- 
vious training and experience. [Applause.] 

We ought not to put in charge of men who go into war officers 
who had no previous knowledge of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of an officer prior to their entry into the war. 

Lack of adequate training and preparation took an awful toll 
of lives and money during the World War. We are now paying 
millions to dependents of men who died, and other millions to 
men broken in body or mind as a result of their service. Much 
of this suffering could have been avoided and cost saved had 
America’s men been better acquainted with the fundamentals 
of military training, 

As I see it, the reserve is an integral part of our national- 
defense policy and plan. If it is to be abolished, it ought to 
be done by direct act of Congress and not by denying proper 
appropriations. I do not favor its abolishment. In my judg- 
ment Congress has been liberal with the Organized Reserves, 
but that is a liberality based on its judgment as to what is 
needed and not a liberality forced on Congress by the Reserve 
Officers’ Association or any other group. 

I have two boys. God grant that the time will not come 
when either of them will be called upon to enter the armed 
service of their country in time of war. But if that time does 
come, I want those two boys of mine to know how to take care 
of themselves. [Applause.] I would be remiss in my duty 
as a parent if I did not see to it that they knew something 
of the rudiments of military drill and military science in order 
that they might not only care for themselves but that they 
might also help care for those who are with them, and thus 
better serve their country. Just as it is essential that we teach 
our citizenship to know and meet the responsibilities and 
duties of peace times, so it is necessary that they likewise know 
and be able to meet the responsibilities and duties of citizenship 
in time of war. There is nothing wrong nor harmful in what 
we call the school of.a soldier or the work incident to acquiring 
the rudiments of military drill, the ability to stand erect, the 
ability to take care of oneself physically, the training in the 
simple fundamental rules of physical care, the discipline and 
the coordination of action, all of which comes in the training 
of men. Then there comes the time when men stand at atten- 
tion and salute America’s flag and pledge themselyes anew to 
America and America’s ideals. There is nothing wrong in 
teaching an American boy that, and there is nothing wrong in 
letting him have that thrill that comes when he is wearing the 
American uniform. There is much of good in all of it. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the high points in this bill have already been pretty 
fully covered, or the most of them have, in the general debate 
which has preceded. There is just one item in the bill to which 
I wish to direct the attention of the committee. It is a matter 
which for some years here on the floor of the House, when 
mentioned, has caused a general twitter of laughter all over the 
House. Even when the last message from the President of the 
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United States was read from that desk and this subject was 

mentioned the House on both sides broke out in hearty laughter. 

From these remarks I imagine you already know the subject 

I am going to discuss. i 
The bill carries this item: 


For operating, maintaining, and keeping in repair the works at Dam 
No, 2, Tennessee River, including the hydroelectrical development, 
$260,000, to remain available until June 30, 1931, and to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War under the supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers. 


That has reference to the old, old subject of Muscle Shoals, 
Ala. Now, gentlemen, in all seriousness I want to call the at- 
tention of the members of this committee to some facts and 
figures with reference to what is taking place and has taken 
place in the last fiscal year at Muscle Shoals, Ala. I have pre- 
pared a table which shows the Government figures for power 
sold at the Wilson Dam for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. 

In July, 1928, they sold 2,836,000 kilowatt-hours, whereas 
during that month there was available at this plant 159,960,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

During the month of July, 1928, only 1.7 per cent of the avail- 
able power at this plant was actually sold by the Government. 

I will insert in the Recoxp the figures for each of the months 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. I will not take time 
now to read them, but my table shows the actual power sold 
each month, the available power each month, the price received, 
and the grand total for that year shows there was only sold 
90,954,000 kilowatt-hours, whereas there was 1,727,530,000 avail- 
able kilowatt-hours, and that the average percentage of the 
power sold for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, was only 
5.3 per cent; and, further, that this power was sold for the 
insignificant sum of approximately 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
when, as a matter of fact, the same power was distributed 
throughout the country at from 5, 6, 10, and 12 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

The total revenue received by the Government from the sale 
of this power for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, was 
$181,481.88, while the operating expense which the Government 
paid during the same period for operation and maintenance was 
$217,116.59. 

Gentlemen, I am giving you these figures to show what an 
inexcusable, unjustifiable, shocking waste is taking place at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the committee any 
estimate as to the potential demand for the surplus water power 
at Muscle Shoals, so far as hydro power is concerned? 

Mr. WRIGHT. No, sir; I can not go into the details about 
that; but I know the Congress has an offer before it to pay 4 
per cent interest on the cost of the power plant less the pre-war 
expenditure on the Wilson Dam. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit further, my 
thought is to try to get the gentleman’s knowledge of the local 
situation as to whether there will be any potential demand from 
the municipalities and the instrumentalities connected with the 
municipalities for this surplus power. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Why, certainly; it will all be absorbed if 
the plant should be disposed of under a proper lease. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why is it not being sold then at present? 

Mr. WRIGHT. For the simple reason that the Alabama 
Power Co. is the only company which owns a transmission line 
to Muscle Shoals, Ala., and has a monopoly in securing the con- 
tract from the Government for the purchase of this power. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What is it necessary for the Government 
then to do in the way of further equipment to make this power 
available? 

Mr. WRIGHT. To lease the property at a good rental and 
let the lessee utilize and distribute the power. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is with respect to leasing the power; 
but if the Government wants to sell it what would be necessary, 
in spite of the opposition of the Alabama Power Trust. 

Mr. WRIGHT. It would have to install transmission lines. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How long? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not know how long, but it would have 
to be many miles in order to create a market for all of this 
power. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr, CRISP. Is it not true that under the contract now, at 
least, the Alabama Power Co. only generates and pays for the 
power they now have a market for, and if they have not a 
market, they let the other go uncontrolled and do not generate 
the power? 
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Mr. WRIGHT. Under what is termed a temporary lease, 
entered into by the Chief of Engineers of the Army or the Sec- 
retary of War with the Alabama Power Co., that company is 
only obligated to take just so much of this power as it may want, 
and the result is that from July, 1928, to June, 1929, it only took 
on an average 5.3 per cent of the available power at this plant. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is due to the fact that the War De- 
partment is unable to enter into any long-time contract with the 
Alamaba Power Co. 

Mr. WRIGHT. That element has much to do with controlling 
the prices because it is a temporary contract. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Because Congress may act at any time and 
the War Department can not tie the plant up and have that 
contract interfered with by an act of Congress. 

Mr. WRIGHT. There is no doubt that is a potential factor 
in the low rate at which the Alabama Power Co. receives the 
power; but that is the condition, gentlemen, to which I am call- 
ing your attention and is a condition that ought to be corrected. 

In addition to losing the value of this power that might be 
utilized and sold, I call your attention to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has invested in this power plant alone, to say nothing 
of the nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals, the sum of $46,864,404.03. 
I do not know where they got the 3 cents, but I suppose it 
entered into the cost of construction. 

In addition to the loss that the Government is sustaining by 
reason of failing to utilize and sell this power, the Government 
is also losing interest on this huge investment of over $46,000,- 
000. If you will simply take 3 per cent of that and add it to 
the figures to which I haye called your attention, you will find 
the Government is annually sustaining a loss at the hydroelectric 
power plant at Muscle Shoals alone of three and a half or four 
million dollars. 

Gentlemen, is this good business? Is it good sense? With 
all due deference and kindness to my colleagues, I want to 
pause here to ask you if we are impotent. We have been strug- 
gling with this question about 10 years. Can we not dispose 
of it? Are we not business men? Have we not heads on our 
shoulders? This waste is appalling. It has almost reached the 
point of a national scandal, gentlemen. Let us dispose of 
Muscle Shoals at this session of Congress. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not know much about Muscle Shoals, I 
have heard a great deal, however. What is the real obstruc- 
tion to the sale or the disposition of a large amount of this 
energy? Is it lack of market or is there some obstacle that the 
gentleman has in mind that might be removed by legislation or 
administration? 

Mr. WRIGHT. My friend, I presume maybe you have heard 
or read that there is a combination in the United States known 
as the Water-power Trust? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; it has been so rumored where I was. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I imagine the gentleman has heard perhaps 
a far distant rumor or rumbling that such a thing existed. 
That is the answer to the gentleman's question. 

Mr. SLOAN. That is a retort, but not a complete answer. 

Mr. WRIGHT. You can analyze that. 

Mr. SLOAN. I was astonished when the gentleman stated 
the amount that had been sold, and I concluded if all the en- 
ergy had been conserved in the talk about it it would far exceed 
the amount of energy emanating from this other institution. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WRIGHT. I want to say that all that group of States 
down there are clamoring for some disposition to be made of 
this power, and in addition they want other dams on the river 
to supply the industries of that country with hydroelectric 
power and also for use in the operation of the great nitrate 
plant. 

Mr. SLOAN. One other question—if you can not sell the 
power can you not sell the dam site? 

Mr. WRIGHT. All you have to do is to take the bridle off 
and every kilowatt will be absorbed. They are clamoring for 
this power, and they want additional power—they want other 
dams built and if they are they will absorb the whole of it. 

There has been adopted a superpower—that is, they relay the 
power. In other words, the power generated at Muscle 
Shoals, if it were needed at Washington, would be sent first to 
some station not far distant and they would use it there and 
then power generated there would be sent to another station, 
and so on, so that finally when it was used in Washington it 
would come from some near-by point. 

Now, in addition to but including the hydroelectric and steam 
plants, you have an investment there of approximately $130,- 
000,000. The balance of the investment is in that great cyana- 
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mide nitrate plant which the farmers of this country believe 
can be put at work and utilized for the production of concen- 
trated fertilizer which can be produced at a great saving to 
oe agricultural interests of the country—perhaps 50 per cent 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Why do you not do that? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Why do they not do what? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Well, I will put it this way: Why 
is not that done? This valuable property was instituted for 
the purpose of selling fertilizer at cost. I have been hearing it 
for the last 10 or 12 years. What is the real difficulty about it? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I want to exonerate the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the House. I have served on that committee for 
10 years. That committee early in the consideration of the 
matter reported what was known as the Ford offer—to lease it 
to Henry Ford—and we passed the bill through the House. Mr. 
Ford saw that the Senate was not going to pass it and so he 
withdrew his offer. 

As a last resort last year we reported a Government operation 
bill, which policy did not accord with my views, because I do 
not believe in the Government going into business in competition 
with citizens, In my desperation to make some disposition of 
Muscle Shoals and try to stop the waste to which I have called 
attention, I supported the bill as best I could. It was passed 
by the Congress and received a pocket veto by Presidet Coolidge. 
Then at the last session the Committee on Military Affairs re- 
ported favorably what was known as the Madden bill, a bill to 
lease the property to the American Cyanamid Co. or to its sub- 
sidiary and the lease to be guaranteed by the Cyanamid Co. 
We did what we could to get that up. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. But the real reason that we did not get the 
Government operation bill through was because the gentleman 
from South Carolina had a steam roller which took the fer- 
tilizer clause out of the bill, 

Mr. McMILLAN. O Mr. Chairman, I want to say in reply 
to my friend that the gentleman from South Carolina had 
no steam roller in operation at all. It was merely an amend- 
ment that I offered which I think was in line with the spirit 
of the national defense act, because when this pill was passed 
in 1918 this property was dedicated under the terms of that 
act 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I want the gentleman from 
South Carolina to exonerate himself if he can, but to do it 
quickly. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Oh, let the gentleman from South 
Carolina finish his sentence. : 

Mr. McMILLAN. Under the terms of that act this plant was 
dedicated to the manufacture of nitrogen for war purposes in 
time of war and to agricultural purposes in time of peace. My 
amendment was in direct line, as I saw it, with the terms of 
that act—to manufacture nitrates in time of peace for agricul- 
tural purposes. If my victory last year is to be termed a steam 
roller, that is my explanation, and I have no apologies to offer. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I want to say further in explanation of my 
genial and able friend’s explanation that it so happens that he 
is a splendid represéntative of his people, and he happens to 
live in a congressional district in South Carolina where there 
are more fertilizer plants to the square inch than in any other 
part of the United States. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? se 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Is it not a fact that one of the 
real obstacles in the way of carrying out the policy of the 
national defense act in time of peace is due to the opposition of 
the Alabama Power Co. and the Fertilizer Trust? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, my friend has hit the nail 
on the head. I was going to get to that. The reason we have 
not been able to get any legislation through the Congress about 
Muscle Shoals is because of these two organizations, one known 
as the Water Power Trust and the other as the Fertilizer 
Trust. I am not hostile to either the Fertilizer Trust or to 
the development of hydroelectric power. I would rather en- 
courage them. I hold no brief for either of them, and I am 
by no means hostile to them, and I do not censure either of 
them for taking care of their interests, but here is the sole rea- 
son why we have not been able to legislate: First, because this 
Power Trust has generally been opposed to the bills which 
have been reported and which have been considered by the 
committee. Second, because the fertilizer interests realize that 
if this property is leased under a bill which is now pending 
in Congress to the American Cyanamid Co. that company 
is a real live, going concern, and is right now engaged in the 
very business it proposes to engage in at Muscle Shoals, which 
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is the production of concentrated commercial fertilizer, which 
instead of containing 15 per cent plant food will contain from 
45 to 60 per cent plant food, and be sold to farmers at 
§ per cent profit on the cost of manufacture. The fact is that 
the fertilizer plants in my State of Georgia and in my friend 
McMriian’s State of South Carolina are not equipped to pro- 
duce this concentrated fertilizer, and, therefore, they oppose 
this legislation. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MoMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the 
commendation which the gentleman from Georgia has made of 
me in my representation of the district that I represent; but 
let me say this for my friend's information, that when these 
amendments of mine were offered and adopted last year I voted 
for the passage of this bill when it was before the House to be 
sent to the Senate. 

Mr, WRIGHT. Yes; and after it was emasculated by the 
gentleman’s amendment, and after that gallery up there was 
literally filled with fertilizer men from all parts of the country. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I rather sym- 
pathize with these fertilizer interests, because they are not up 
to date; but what happens in this country with the wheel 
of progress constantly revolving? As I have said here before, 
the old stage coach gave way to the locomotive, and then fol- 
lowed the automobile, which practically put all of the buggy, 
carriage, and wagon, concerns in this country out of business. 
It is one of those inevitable things. We must yield to progress, 
to these modern economic conditions, and that is all there is 
in it. If you will keep the fertilizer interest out of this Con- 
gress for a while, and the hydroelectric power interests out of 
this Congress for a while—and I do not mean they should not 
be represented as any other business is properly represented— 
if you stop their activity which they have been indulging in for 
all these years, we will soon pass a bill which will make a 
satisfactory disposition of Muscle- Shoals, Ala. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Has the gentleman not introduced and has now 
pending before the committee a bill similar to the one introduced 
by Mr. Madden, the bill generally known as the Madden bill, 
for the lease of this plant to the American Cyanamid Co.? 

Mr. WRIGHT. The American Cyanamid Co.; quite right; 
but being a modest man I did not want to mention that. The 
bill speaks for itself, and I believe if enacted would be the best 
and wisest disposition of Muscle Shoals yet proposed. 

A great quantity of the power would be absorbed in the 
manufacture of a highly concentrated commercial fertilizer and 
the balance in useful channels. I will not at this time, how- 
eyer, go into an analysis of the bill. 

The table to which I referred as well as some other facts and 
figures follow: 


The Government figures for power sold from the Wilson Dam power 
station for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, are as follows: 
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The revenue received by the Government for this fiscal year amounted 
to $181,481.88 for the 5.3 per cent of the power sold, and the operation 
and maintenance at Wilson Dam for the fiscal year amounted to 
$217,116.59. 

To equal the amount of $260,000 for operation and maintenance at 
Wilson Dam in the new appropriation bill would require the sale of 
abont 7 per cent of the available power, whereas in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, only 5.3 per cent was sold. 

During the month of December, 1929, the Government sold at Wilson 
Dam power to the amount of 5,415,000 kilowatt-hours, or 3.4 per cent 
of the 158,977,100 kilowatt-hours estimated available. 
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At 2 mills the revenue from this power would amount to $10,830 for 
the month of December, 1929. 

To equal the appropriation in the War Department appropriation bill 
just reported to the House of $260,000 for the operation of the power 
plant at Muscle Shoals, or Wilson Dam, would require the sale of 
132,500,000 kilowatt-hours of power at 2 mills, or about 7 per cent of 
the average available power. 

On the basis of the revenue for the month of December, 1929, such an 
average income throughout the year would be only about half enough to 
equal the mere appropriations by the Government for operation of the 
power station. 

If one-half of the available power during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1929, had been sold at Wilson Dam instead of the mere 5.3 per cent 
actually sold, the Government would have received a revenue of 
$1,750,000 instead of $181,000 and odd actually received. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MeSwaIN I. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I do not want to be understood as taking general issue 
with the address made by my friend, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Cottins], because I agree with him 
in some of his strictures of conditions as they are, and because 
I have personally offered as many criticisms, not only on the floor 
but in the more effective and more appropriate place, the 
Committee on Military Affairs, of the policy and measures and 
methods of the War Department, particularly as it conducts 
the Regular Army, as any Member of the House or of the com- 
mittee. But the particular point in his able address to which 
I injected an effort to bring objection and criticism was the 
suggestion that there are more than 100 colleges in the United 
States where there is compulsory military training, and by 
implication that compulsory training is the result of some 
policy of the War Department or of some law of Congress. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, there is no school or college 
in the United States where there is compulsory military training 
in the sense in which that word is ordinarily employed. Of 
course, if a young man wants to go and get an appointment to 
attend the United States Military Academy at West Point he 
has got to take military training. That is as much a part of 
the curriculum as mathematics, and also if a young man obtains 
an appointment to the Naval Academy at Annapolis. The mili- 
tary training there is part of the system of the instruction. But 
so far as these schools and colleges in the several States are 
concerned, if they have compulsory military training in their 
courses it is the result of State action or State legislation. 

Take, for example, the land-grant colleges to which the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINs] refers. They include the 
agricultural colleges and colleges of mechanic arts, and in all 
of the States those colleges are annually deriving large sums 
of money from the land grant acts of Congress. If a young 
man attending any of those schools is compelled to take military 
training, it is because of the fact that the State which accepts 
this grant provides that training. The purpose in providing a 
military course for those colleges who receive grants under 
the land grant act is to decentralize those students from the 
personnel of the Regular Army. For that reason is was desired 
that this course of instruction should be vested in State author- 
ity, and that such instruction should be diffused throughout the 
country to enable the students to be soldiers in case of need and 
thus to constitute a civilian army. That was the purpose. So 
that in a proper sense there is no compulsory military training 
in any of our State schools, 

Mr. COLLINS. They are required to impart that instruction 
ander the direction of the War Department, and they can not 
get the money without giving the military instruction. 

Mr. McSWAIN. If the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College wants to get money for its schools it has to provide 
military training for those schools, but there is no require- 
ment that obliges the institution to take a dollar at the hands 
of the Federal Government. If there is military training there, 
it is the result of the action of the State of Mississippi, just as 
in South Carolina it is the result of the action of the State of 
South Carolina. 

Mr. COLLINS. Before the gentleman puts that down in black 
and white I suggest that he read the land grant law. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I may be mistaken as to what the land grant 
act provides, I do not know how it is in Mississippi, but in 
South Carolina and other Stutes they have military schools sup- 
ported 100 per cent out of the State treasury. The State of 
South Carolina for practically 100 years has had an academy at 
Charleston called“ the Citadel“ where young men are trained in 
the art of war, so in case war should come, to help our common 
country, and the expenses are-paid out of the funds of the tax- 
payers of South Carolina only. The people of South Carolina 
make no apology for the reasonable and sensible and proper prep- 
aration of young men in the military art. It is a wise and rea- 


sonable expenditure of public funds. The people of South Caro- 
lina have believed in it from the beginning, and they believe in 
it at this time. 

In the district that I have the honor to represent there are 
two colleges which are state-wide institutions for two great 
religious denominations of the State; one of them of the Meth- 
odist denomination, and the other of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation; and at each of these schools there is a Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. One of those schools was established 75 years 
ago for the training, primarily, of young men for the ministry. 

It has also trained lawyers and business men by the hundreds 
and thousands, and now under the opportunities offered by the 
national defense act and the liberality of Congress, it offers 
instruction in the military art. I do not want to interfere in 
any way with the military instruction that is offered to the 
citizenry of the Nation. We are still a free people, and we 
can always, I submit, be a free people so long as the power 
of appropriation and law making rests in the hands of a 
majority of the people of this Nation. We have no reason 
to fear that some particular coterie whose members live out of 
the Federal Treasury can determine our policies or dominate 
our ideas. They are all of our own folks and they eat their 
bread out of our hands, and the moment the Nation disapproves 
of it we have the right to cut off their supply, and we will do it. 

Now, so far as the reserve officers are concerned, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sruxoxs] for his 
statement when he said he resigned his commission as a 
reserye officer when he was elected to Congress. I commend 
him because I did the same thing two years before he had 
done it, and I did it because I think in the Constitution of the 
United States there is an incompatibility between exercising 
the responsibility that accompanies a reserve officer’s commis- 
sion and the duties and functions of a Member of Congress. 
The reserve officers are always subject to the call of the 
President. If I were a member of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
now and the President called me, which of these two obliga- 
tions would I obey? Would it be the power of this House to 
arrest me and to compel me to attend its sessions, or the power 
of the President to send a squad of soldiers after me and compel 
me to perform my military duty? I resigned my commission 
for that reason. I think it is wise that there should be no 
cross currents here. 

But these gentlemen who constitute the Reserve Officers’ 
Corps are citizens of the United States, and they are discharg- 
ing a patriotic duty, and they are discharging it at their own 
expense, and largely in the spare time permitted to them 
aside from the performance of their business and professional 
duties. [Applause.] 

I now repeat what I have often said, that in my humble judg- 
ment we obtain a higher percentage of net result in the form 
of proper preparedness for some inevitable emergency, far 
removed to the distant future, I earnestly hope, out of the 
money that we appropriate for the assistance, encouragement, 
and instruction, of the Reserve Officers’ Corps, than from any 
other form of military activity. It is complained by some that 
we are appropriating $7,000,000 for the next fiscal year for 
the Organized Reserves. Yet it is admitted that there are over 
100,000 such reserve officers who are keeping in constant touch 
with military progress by conferences, by correspondence 
courses, by reading magazines, and by conversation between 
such reserve officers, as they come in frequent contact in the 
several communities. The older members of these Organized 
Reserves are men that saw service during the World War, and 
some of them during the Spanish-American War also, and they 
are men that know their rights and their duties as soldiers. 
These reserve officers are annually recruited from the graduates 
of the best military schools and land-grant colleges of the 
country. Our States and Nation have invested many millions 
of dollars in the military training of these young men in these 
military schools, and the most sensible and reasonable thing 
is to conserve and to continue that military training by en- 
couraging these young men to take commissions as reserve 
officers and to carry on their studics and to continue their 
training. 

If there be any that would destroy this corps of Organized 
Reserves, and if such would destroy military training in any 
of the schools and colleges of the Nation, then I remind them 
that they are rendering the civilian population of the Nation a 
serious disservice, by leaving the entire control and manage- 
ment of our military machine in the hands of professional 
soldiers and lifetime officers, who would have the management 
and control of our raw and untrained civilians in time of war. 
Surely no man would say that we should abolish the National 
Guard, the Regular Army, and the Organized Reserves. But 
serious attacks have frequently been made on the Organized 
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Reserves, which seem to imply that some would repeal the law 
if they could, and would cut off all appropriations if they could, 
and thus cut up the Organized Reserves, root and branch. It 
would be a serious mistake from the point of view of the civilian 
soldier and the taxpayer and the national defense. These re- 
serye officers can only have patriotic motives for their efforts. 
Even the National Guard, whom we have not heard attacked, and 
which I strongly indorse and approve as an indispensable factor 
in our program of defense, is now paid for weekly drills and 
for encampment service. Yet, we haye heard, several times in 
the past, as well as recently, the Organized Reserves seriously 
charged with being but propaganda agencies for the Regular 
Army, and their annual training periods criticized as summer 
vacations at Federal expense. If those who have made these 
criticisms would undergo the 30-day training period themselves 
they might not regard it as a mere frolic. But they forget 
that the Regular Army is on the pay roll 12 months in the year. 
They forget that these reserve officers attend conferences, study 
books and magazines, and answer questionnaires, and pay out 
of their own pockets the expenses of their associations and meet- 
ings and for all this receive not one cent of money from either 
the State or the Nation. Those that attend the summer camps 
are paid and should be paid, and the $7,000,000 thus expended 
yields a higher dividend in the net result of more than 100,000 
officers prepared to organize and equip and train and transport 
and feed and house an army, than any other money we spend for 
defense. 

Let me enlarge upon the suggestion already made that the 
reserve officers are most essential for the proper training and 
fighting of the civilian army upon which our Nation must rely 
in time of war. Of course, I do not know when and where war 
will break. I can not tell who and where the enemy is. And 
if I am ever able to point to and to name the enemy, it will be 
then too late to make the preparation to fight it. I do not 
know when the fire will burn any of my houses; but I do 
know it will be too late to take out insurance when the house 
is on fire. : 

Now, these reserve officers not only know their military 
duties but they know their rights; and knowing, dare maintain; 
and in time of war they can hold their hands and match their 
wit and defend their rights with, against, and from the 
Regular Army officers. These reserve officers understand the 
civilian mind and heart, and when the raw civilian troops are 
mustered from field and factory and mine and store and office 
these reserve officers can better handle them and obtain co- 
operation from them, and get results by so handling than 
Regular Army officers. Furthermore, business and professional 
men, bankers, merchants, lawyers, and manufacturers holding 
commissions as reserve officers are better qualified to cooperate 
with the business interests of the Nation and to mobilize the 
industrial, financial, economic, and transportation resources of 
the Nation than the Regular Army officer. So, if I had my 
way, I would encourage more of the graduates of our military 
schools to join the Organized Reserves, and thus take from 
our backs a part of the expense that we now bear for the con- 
tinuous, all-the-year-round pay of many Regular Army officers. 
The more good reserve officers the fewer Regular Army officers. 
The fewer professional Regular Army officers we have the less 
danger of militarism, and the less desire of war merely for 
glory and chance of promotion. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take a great 
while this evening, because I believe it is about time we began 
to read this bill, but I do want to present to you a little fuller 
picture of the Air Corps and its activities and its comparative 
activities than has been the opportunity of any preceding 
speaker to present to the committee. 

The 5-year program for the building up of our Air Corps in 
the Army and for building up the Bureau of Aeronautics in the 
Navy was entered into and became effective on the Ist of July, 
1926. Since that time Congress has continually appropriated 
large sums of money to carry out the aims of those acts. It has 
not always provided all the funds that were asked in the esti- 
mates or in the programs which were gotten out by the inter- 
ested corps at the time the bill was passed, but it has provided 
all the funds that could be efficiently and economically used and 
expended during all of that period, so that it has gradually and 
steadily built up those forces, until now we have in this coun- 
try, or will have by the time the moneys that are carried in this 
bill are expended, about 1,670 airplanes in the Army, and we 
will be practically up to the requirements of the Army program. 
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We will have upward of 800 planes in the Navy, and the two 
together will make the largest air force of a military character 
in the world. Not only that but we will have trained and de- 
veloped at that time over 2,000 pilots—I think 1,350 in the Army 
and about 800 in the Navy—making a little over 2,100 pilots well 
trained and well qualified to operate planes. 

The moneys have really been appropriated faster than they 
could be efficiently nsed, having in mind the state of the craft 
in this country. I think at the present time we will not com- 
plete the deliveries upon the 1929 money until some time in the 
fiscal year 1931; we will not complete the deliveries, probably, 
of the 1930 program, until some time in the year 1932, and when 
we will exactly complete deliveries upon the 1931 program can 
not be told at the present time. 

There is another factor that we want to bear in mind. The 
development of aircraft factories has gone on at such a rapid 
pace that at the present time the aircraft factories for the first 
time are beginning to look for business. That has resulted in 
this situation, that the Army is able to get better prices on the 
planes—that is, lower prices—they are able to get the factories 
to bid lower and to furnish more planes for the moneys that 
have been appropriated. I believe that before they get through 
with their 1930 money they will buy from 30 to 40 more planes, 
of just as good quality, than they told us they would be able to 
buy at the time we made the appropriation. I believe that the 
1930 money will provide instead of 383 planes, as the estimates 
called for, somewhere around 420. I would not be surprised if 
they went further, and if at the close of 1931 the entire short- 
age which it has been alleged exists was entirely wiped out. 

There is another factor with reference to this aircraft situa- 
tion which I think is of a great deal of interest. Improvements 
are going on so rapidly in connection with this art that almost 
before planes come out of the factory they begin to be obso- 
lescent. I do not mean that they are not sound; I do not mean 
that they are not safe; but I mean that the rate of progress 
in this industry is so great that it is absolutely impossible to 
build planes on a larger scale than we are building them at the 
present time and do it efficiently. 

I think it might almost be said that the entire appropriation 
for both Army and Navy planes should be fairly considered in 
the nature of experimental work because of the fact that these 
planes are improved upon so rapidly, However, there is an 
absolute necessity that this country keep pace to the fullest 
possible extent with the world in this art, The Army maintains 
an experimental aircraft outfit at Dayton and the Navy at 
Philadelphia. Those institutions have separate appropriations. 
I believe that no money we spend upon the air force is better 
spent than that which calls for intensive development and a 
large amount of competitive Government work in developing 
this art. 

There is another thing which I wish to call to the attention 
of the committee, and it is a very important thing from the 
standpoint of the way we treat our fliers. The factor of safety 
which the Army and Navy require in the construction of air- 
planes is 12, that is, that everything which goes into an airplane 
which enters either service is supposed to be 12 times as 
strong as it is necessary for any individual piece to be in order 
to stand the strain which is ordinarily put upon it. 

That compares with a factor of safety of eight in England, 
France, and most of the other foreign countries; it compares 
with a factor of safety as low as five, which is maintained by a 
great many of the civilian aircraft corporations. Of course, this 
factor of safety of 12 gives a greater range of mobility on the 
part of our planes, It enables our pursuit and attack planes 
especially to go through maneuvers which are absolutely impos- 
sible with planes of lesser factors of safety. It enables them to 
take full advantage of their speed and full advantage of their 
diving ability. It enables them to take full advantage of their 
ability to rise quickly in the air, which I think is something 
necessary in connection with a pursuit plane or an attack plane. 

I wanted to make this statement as to the condition of our 
Air Corps because I believe the country itself should know that 
we are dealing exceedingly liberally with this arm of our na- 
tional defense. It should be liberally dealt with but not extray- 
agantly. I believe we are going just as fast and just as far as 
we ought to go at the present time in making our appropriations. 
At the same time I do not want Members of Congress to feel 
we are shirking our duty and that we are not holding up our 
own to the fullest. 

I wish to call the committee’s attention to one other thing. 
I am not the least bit disturbed at the danger to our form of 
government from our components of the Army. I admire and 
I honor those men whose spirit of patriotism inspires them to 
serve in our National Guard and our Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
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I think it is a fine thing that we are able to train our young 
men in the citizens’ military training camps. As a result of an 
investigation, which I believe was started by our committee, the 
Reserve Officers’ Corps is at the present time developing real 
efficiency. The cream of its membership are the young men who 
are going into it from the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in 
the colleges at the rate of from 5,000 to 7,000 a year. f 

These men are equipped for real service and are performing 
real service in laying out a moderate equipment for this country 
in case of an emergency. We are not going further than we 
should with it; at the same time we are probably spending at 
this time just about what we ought to spend. 

We do not allow them to dictate our appropriations nor are 
5 15 any way prejudiced against them. We just treat them 
airly. 

I want to call the attention of the House to one other thing 
and that is the procurement planning proposition. 

This is being carried on in a moderate way under the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War. It is not a scheme to place Army officers 
at the head of factories. Nobody ever thought of such a thing. 
Congress never thought of such a thing, and it is not provided 
in the national defense act. It is simply a program by means 
of which executive officers in the War Department with busi- 
ness training can find out and know in what factories they 
could place orders either for munitions of war or for other war 
supplies in case of an emergency. It is not a scheme by which 
the Government would take over the management of the fac- 
tories over the heads of trained factory managers, but simply 
that they might know where they can promptly and efficiently 
place orders and procure prompt execution of these orders and 
thus avoid the tremendous delay which took place at the time 
this country went into the Great War in 1917. 

It is a constructive measure and not a foolish one. It is true 
that it must be held down. It is true that it must not be allowed 
to run wild and result in foolish expenditure of money, but 
within reason and within common sense it is an activity which 
in case of emergency would be found of real value to the Gov- 
ernment. 

I have been pleased to have this opportunity of presenting 
these two matters 

Mr. COYLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. COYLE. The gentleman spoke of approximately 2,000 
trained pilots, 800 in the Navy and some 1,300 in the Army, 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. «COYLE. They are men qualified within this 5-year 
period? 

Mr. TABER. Absolutely. 

Mr. COYLE. And that, in addition, of course, to the ones 
qualified prior to that period? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, no; that would include those who are 
in the Army and in the Navy who are qualified pilots. I do 
not mean that that is the 5-year objective, but the 5-year ob- 
jective is not complete. 

Mr. COYLE. I understand. 

Mr. TABER. There would be a little more than 2,000 at the 
end of 1931, and it would be nearly up to the objective for the 
end of 1931. 

Mr. COYLE. I understand, and thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When the gentleman was talking about 
the factor of safety, the gentleman was referring to the struc- 
tural factor of safety? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. As distinguished from the margin of 
safety? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no further general debate, the 
Clerk will report the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of Secretary of War, $269,247: Provided, That no field service 
appropriation shall be available for personal services in the War De- 
partment except as may be expressly authorized herein. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph just read. I notice the committee has made 
quite a change in this paragraph in extending the limitation so 
as to include “no field service appropriation,” extending it from 
the office of the Assistant Secretary of War, as in existing law, 
to the War Department in general. The query that comes up 
in my mind is whether there may not be some ill effects arising 
in the administration of the War Department if you are going 
to taye this provision in as extensive form as is proposed in the 
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expressly authorized herein.” I have followed the bill and I 
do not find any provision anywhere in the bill that especially 
authoyizes the employment of any men in the enlisted force. I 
can conceive of some warrant officers or noncommissioned offi- 
cers who, on reaching the retirement age, might wish to do 
service here in the War Department in some administrative 
capacity instead of being retired at a very high salary. Where 
is the argument, I will ask the chairman of the subcommittee, 
that prompted the subcommittee to extend this limitation to 
the War Department in toto? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We have carried it in the bill heretofore. 
We formerly had it in two places in the bill, one related to the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of War, and in the other 
place 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman indicate where it is 
found in the existing law? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is under “ Pay of the Army.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the phraseology? 

Mr. BARBOUR. “No clerk, messenger, or laborer at head- 
quarters of tactical divisions, military departments, brigades, 
service schools, and office of the Chief of Staff shall be assigned 
to duty in any bureau of the War Department.” 

Instead of having this in two places in the bill as it has been, 
it was combined and applied to the whole War Department. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Is this a recommendation of the War De- 
partment? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this phraseology carried in the Budget? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is a consolidation of the language that 
came up in the Budget. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Is the langnage carried in the paragraph 
under discussion recommended by the Budget Office? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; the language I have just read is 
recommended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I mean the language that the committee 
reports. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is simply a combination of two items 
in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is more than a combination. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Wait until I get through. There was one 
provision applying to the office of the Assistant Secretary of 
War and in another place we had this other provision which I 
have just read that related to the rest of the War Department. 
So instead of having it in two places in the bill we have put 
it in one place and made it applicable to the War Department 
which is in effect the same as it was before. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it coextensive? Will the gentleman 
read the provision found in another part which I thought re- 
lated only to the Chief of Staff? 

Mr. BARBOUR (reading) : 


No clerk, messenger, or laborer at headquarters of tactical divisions, 
military departments, brigades, service schools, and office of the Chief 
of Staff, shall be assigned to duty in any bureau of the War Department. 


Over in another place there is a similar provision relating to 
the office of the Assistant Secretary of War, They were com- 
bined in this so as to cover all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to be technical, but it struck 
me that the proviso might bear a construction that would 
forbid the employment of any officer, or the payment of a 
salary to any officer, for service in the department proper. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is what we want as to this item. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We must have some officers paid out of 
these funds. 

Mr. BARBOUR. They are not paid out of the field service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, if the gentleman does not think that 
it is doing violence to the service, all right. My purpose was 
to direct the attention of the committee to the change. Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of the Judge Advocate General, $113,509: Provided, That not 
to exceed $34,849 may be used for the employment of such experts, 
at rates of pay to be fixed by the Secretary of War, and other 
employees as may be required by the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army for the preparation of evidence for use in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment in claims or suits filed in Federal courts on account of alleged 
patent infringements and other causes and for like services in con- 
nection with other patent matters and other causes and for necessary 
per diem and traveling expenses in connection therewith, as authorized 
by law. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
in order to ask the chairman of the subcommittee a question. 
Do I understand that the Judge Advocate’s office deals with 
infringement of patents? 
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military matter. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does not the Department of Justice co- 
operate with them? 
Mr. BARBOUR. It does. 
= LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In expending appropriations or portions of appropriations, contained 
in this act, for the payment for personal services in the District of 
Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 5, sees. 661-673, U. S. C., Supp. III, title 5, sec. 673), 
with the exception of the Assistant Secretaries of War the average of the 
salaries of the total number of persons under any grade in any bureau, 
office, or other appropriation unit shall not at any time exceed the 
average of the compensation rates specified for the grade by such act, 
as amended, and in grades in which only one position is allocated the 
salary of such position shall not exceed the average of the compensation 
rates for the grade, except that in unusually meritorious cases of one 
position in a grade advances may be made to rates higher than the 
average of the compensation rates of the grade but not more often than 
once in any fiscal year and then only to the next higher rate: Provided, 
That this restriction shall not apply (1) to grades 1, 2, 8, and 4 of the 
clerical-mechanical service, or (2) to require the reduction in salary of 
any person whose compensation was fixed as of July 1, 1924, in accord- 
ance with the rules of section 6 of such act, (3) to require the reduc- 
tion in salary of any person who is transferred from one position to 
another position in the same or different grade in the same or a differ- 
ent bureau, office, or other appropriation unit, or (4) to prevent the 
payment of a salary under any grade at a rate higher than the maxi- 
mum rate of the grade when such higher rate is permitted by the classi- 
fication act of 1923, as amended, and is specifically authorized by other 
law. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
My purpose is to get some information as to the reason why the 
committee placed in this paragraph the exception of the Assist- 
ant Secretaries of War. I do not believe that is carried in 
existing law. You make an exception of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of War. Other than that it is existing langange as I 
read the bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The salary of one Assistant Secretary is 
fixed by law at $10,000; the other is under the operation of 
the classification act. This provision has been carried in the 
bill for some time. 

Mr. STAFFORD, My attention has not been called to it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Practically all of the appropriation bills 
haye carried the same provision. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have before me the existing law, and I 
do not find in the existing law the phrase that is carried in 
lines 5 and 6 on page 4— 

With the exception of the Assistant Secretaries of War. 


My query is to ascertain the reason why the committee made 
that exception. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The reason for it is this: One of the 
Secretaries is paid by a fixed salary of $10,000 and the other 
one is under the operation of the general classification act. 
This Assistant Secretary is in grade 15 with a salary range 
between $8,000 and $9,000.. He receives the maximum of that 
grade, or $9,000. The exception is made in order to remove 
his position, like other Assistant Secretaries in the departments, 
from the operation of the provision which prohibits pay of 
employees from exceeding the average of their grade. It only 
applies to one Assistant Secretary of War. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is his salary under the classification 
act? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Nine thousand dollars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then this is for the purpose of raising his 
salary $1,000 up to $10,000, to the same level as the other 
assistant? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is to provide a salary of $9,000. There 
was a proposal made by the Budget to raise his salary $1,000, 
That was stricken out by the committee, because it is a matter 
that is controlled by law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am having difficulty in following the 
gentleman. If the purpose of this new clause is to allow the 
salary of the other Assistant Secretary of War to be raised 
$1,000, then that is the purpose of it. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, no; we are not raising his salary $1,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the purpose of it? He is either 
going to get an increase or he is not. I have no objection to 
having the salary of the Assistant Secretary raised $1,000, but 
the gentleman says that they did not grant the Budget re- 
qoy ana yet here it seems that you are going to grant the 
requ 
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Mr, BARBOUR. The purpose of it is this: One of the 
Assistant Secretaries of War comes under the classification act, 
and this, as I understand it, is to permit him to receive the 

maximum salary of his grade, which is the salary he is receiv- 
ing now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is to boost the salary of the Assistant 
Secretary of War from $9,000 to $10,000? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. Because that can not be done under 
the law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In your report you say you deny the 
Budget request to increase it, but with this language you raise 
it to $10,000. It is tweedledum and tweedledee. 

Mr, JAMES. On page 5 of the report it says that the sug- 
gested increase has been denied. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I just said that the report says it did not 
comply with the Budget request, yet you have language here in 
the bill that grants the Secretary of War power to increase it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I think I can explain it. One 
Assistant Secretary of War is entitled to $10,000 by virtue of a 
special statute. The other Assistant Secretary is under the 
classification act. Under that classification act he is entitled 
to only $9,000. The Budget recommended that he be increased 
to $10,000, but the way the Appropriations Committee viewed 
the law, it was impossible under the law for him to receive 
more than $9,000, and so we refused to allow it. This provision 
is in the bill so that the Assistant Secretary of War whose 
salary is fixed by the classification act shall not be bound by the 
limitation which we have here imposed, which prevents an 
employee receiving a salary above the average of the grade. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So in a few words this new language 
enables the Assistant Secretary of War to have his salary raised 
from $9,000 to $10,000. 

Mr, TABER. It does not. It enables it to stay at $9,000, 
which is the maximum under the classification act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the salary can not be increased any 
higher? 

Mr. TABER. Not beyond $9,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order, after the very informing and elucidating explanation 
made by the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONTINGENT BXPENSES, WAR DEPARTMENT 


For purchase of professional and scientific books, law books, inciuding 
their exchange; books of reference, pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers, 
maps; typewriting and adding machines, and other labor-saving devices, 
including their repair and exchange; furniture and repairs to same; 
carpets, matting, linoleum, filing equipment, photo supplies, towels, ice, 
brooms, soap, sponges; maintenance, repair, and operation of motor 
trucks and motor cycles, and one motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicle, to be used only for official purposes; freight and express charges; 
street-car fares, not exceeding $750; postage to Postal Union countries ; 
and other absolutely necessary expenses, including traveling expenses, 
$100,000. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of asking the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Military 
Establishment, which subcommittee has presented this bill, what, 
if any, legislation is in this appropriation bill? 

Mr, BARBOUR. There is absolutely none in here. 
tleman means new legislation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Tes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Absolutely none, so far as this committee 
is concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Positively none? 

Mr. BARBOUR. So far as this committee is concerned there 
is none. We have used every effort to keep new legislation from 
this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I congratulate the committee. 
When the gentleman says “so far as this committee is con- 
cerned,” does he mean the subcommittee of the grand committee 
or the grand committee of 35? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The subcommittee and the whole com- 
mittee. I do not know what the gentleman means by the “ grand 
committee.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will tell the gentleman. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would like to hear about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It must be apparent to those 
who study the ways of legislative bodies that year by year 
the House of Representatives of 435 Members is, under the 
Budget system, being divided into what I might term—without 
disrespect, if you please—an “A” class and a “B” class. 
There are 35 Members in the A class, and sometimes it looks 
as if all of the rest of us are in the B class. If new legislation 
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is permitted to be added by the Committee on Appropriations, 
then it is certain that the nonappropriating committees will 
become weaker. I shall explain further if I have time. For 
the present I am content to ask the chairman if there is new 
legislation in this very important bill. He replies that there is 
none—absolutely none. 

Now, my colleagues, please understand that I am not criti- 
cizing the committee, or this subcommittee, or any subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee. But I do criticize the misappli- 
cation of the Budget system. I feel sure that the rules under 
which that system was adopted are not being followed. I agree 
that sometimes it is necessary to enact legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. If the House of Representatives does not do it, the 
Senate will do it, and then after conference this body gives in. 
We can make rules for this body—not the other legislative 
body. If you doubt what I say, keep your eye on this im- 
portant bill when it comes back to the House six weeks or two 
months from now. And in the meantime, notice how many 
authorization bills from the Military Affairs and other im- 
portant committees are returned from the Bureau of the Budget 
without the bureau’s approval. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the Appropriations Committee 
works hard, and I know that they are trying hard not to usurp 
the duties of what has been designated the B class, the other 
400 Members who have seats in this body. But in the eight 
or nine years since we have had the Budget system and the 
committee of 35—the grand committee, I call it—I haye seen an 
inch taken here and an ell there, session after session, so that 
in a half dozen years all of the legislative items put into the 
appropriation bills amount to enough legislative acts to com- 
prise a considerable book of statutes if printed all together. 

If not stricken from the bill by a point of order, which it 
seldom is, the item is carried one year, the next year, and then 
another year, and thus it becomes just as good a law as if it 
were brought from a legislative committee. 

Is not that what is happening? Take this very bill that is 
appropriating for the Army. I did not get time to complete my 
remarks made awhile ago, but can not anyone see that the size 
of the Army is regulated by the amount appropriated for food: 
for that Army? It almost amounts to about that. Authoriza- 
tions from the Military Affairs Committee? Why, of course so; 
and bills from the Military Affairs Committee will not pass 
unless after hearings and analysis the majority of the members 
of that committee analyze them. In fact, a bill may be rejected 
if the committee asks for a Budget opinian on it. So, with the 
question of the size of the Army, the food of the Army, the 
Donning of the Army. Of course, there is law for these things— 
old law. 

But the Budget acts ahead of any chance for a legislative 
committee to authorize; that is to say, the Budget has one year's 
jump on the Military Affairs Committee at its authorization bills, 
speaking generally, of course. And the Appropriations Commit- 
tee itself acts after the Bureau of the Budget and endeavors to 
“undercut” the Budget estimates. Commendable! Why, of 
course. But the departments and their various bureaus have 
already trimmed their own estimates to the bone. See how it 
works. An agent, let us say, of the Interior Department at some 
far-distant Federal station is asked to send in his estimates of 
needs for the approaching year. He is warned to cut them very 
close, and he does so. Then his chief here in Washington takes 
a whack at them. Then the Secretary of the Interior takes an- 
other cut at them and sends them to the Budget, and that bureau 
sends the estimates—which are already about naked—back 
with a request for a 10 per cent cut. Everybody is afraid of the 
Budget, and the horizontal cut and the park superintendent, who 
has to meet the public and be good natured about it, loses his 
estimate by which he hoped to have one more window and one 
more clerk to issue admission tickets for pay. 

This has actually happened at Yellowstone Park. And the 
harassed agents there and Government people everywhere 
apoligetically tell the public that they can not do better until 
Congress appropriates more money. 

Gentlemen, where is the sinking fund that belongs to the 
Government’s business? Where are the increased appropriations 
for the ever-increasing population of an ever-centralizing Gov- 
ernment? The Budget has laid down your limit. It works 
after Congress adjourns. I make bold to say that Congress 
never intended, when Congress established the Budget system, 
that the great activities of the Federal Government and all its 
departments should shrivel and wither, that its everyday agents 
should be overworked and underpaid. 

Go to these ontlying stations and see the need of actual 
physical improvements here and there. Notice where outside 
and far away from the District of Columbia the Government 
needs paint. Its houses need paint. Its clerks need living wages 
and time in which to do an ever-increasing business. 
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I think there is a great misunderstanding as to just what 
are the duties of the Bureau of the Budget. The Budget can be 
balanced without pinching the tail feathers clear off of the eagle. 
It is the duty of the 435 Members of the House and the 96 
Members of the Senate to see that the Budget system is oper- 
ated as Congress intended it to operate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the subcommittee 
appreciates the castigation that the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jonnson] has given us. But so far as the importance 
of our work is concerned, I would term it trivial. We have 
actually changed only 14 money items in this bill, and before 
it is passed by the House the total changes, so far as money is 
concerned, will aggregate only $368,000. In other words, about 
all this subcommittee has done since the 15th of November has 
been to familiarize ourselves with the handiwork of some- 
body else. 

Now, I hate to make that sort of a statement. I hate to 
think that the Congress of the United States is more or less a 
rubber stamp for certain departments of the Government, but 
certainly this has been the case in this bill. Of course, we 
have changed the phraseology in a few places, but these have 
not been many. The sum total of our work has been mainly 
the familiarization of ourselves with the handiwork of some- 
body else. i 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Certainly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is not the fault of somebody else. 
Our committee is appointed by the majority of the House, and 
they can take out or decrease every item in this bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; of course. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand from the gentleman’s re- 
marks that in the bill as reported there are only 14 items that 
are not as reported by the Budget in phraseology? 

Mr. COLLINS. The 14 merely increase or decrease money 
items. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Are they the only changes in 
the language of the appropriation bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. I will say to the gentleman, in order to re- 
leve his mind on that point, that this committee has been very 
punctilious in keeping out legislation. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. That is what they all say. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am truthful in my statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I know; but right here on 
the last page—and this is a very frank report, above the aver- 
age—are limitations in the provisions, and the limitations are 
indicated, and there are three or four items in italics, so that 
when we read down to page 36 of the bill we need not worry 
any more. 

Mr. COLLINS. But I repeat, this committee has been very 
punctilious in keeping out legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not know exactly what 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JouNson] has in mind, 
but I think the Recorp ought to show what the facts are with 
respect to this highly important bill, covering so many pages. 
The report sets out the situation, and in the report only one of 
the items is legislation at all. All these other changes are mere 
limitations. The one that has a legislative character does not 
amend any existing statute but simply takes $10,000 out of the 
operation of the statute with reference to advertising. I 
thought there was something the gentleman from Washington 
wanted in the Interior Department bill appropriated that he did 
not get. That is what I thought, but it seems he will be dis- 
appointed in this and in other bills. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, the gentleman from 
Washington fared quite well in the Interior Department bill. 
And he hopes that the Army of the United States will fare well 
in this bill. I asked my question as directly as I could of the 
chairman of this subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions if he had any legislation on this bill, and he answered 
squarely that there was not one speck. If there were, I would 
not make a point of order against it unless I felt that it were 
vicious or wrong; neither which it could be under the watchful 
eye of my colleague the gentleman from California [Mr. BAR- 
BOUR]. He said he would offer no new legislation—none, 
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Now comes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] 
with new testimony. He interjects to say that the bill carries 
three items of legislation, two of which are limitations on ap- 
propriations in which the committee is within its rights under 
the Holman rule and one tiny little bit of legislation. And thas 
the Members learned—and there are so many here this after- 
ncon—that there is, after all, one piece of new legislation in this 
very important appropriation bill. 

a CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MILITARY ACTIVITIES 


No money appropriated by this act for objècts which the economic 
survey now being conducted by the War Department, when completed 
and approyed, may show as not being wholly or partly required shall be 
available for obligation for any other object. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I rise for information. The economie survey 
provided for in the paragraph just read must have been ordered 
by a prior Congress. Can the chairman of the subcommittee 
state in a word what that survey comprises? 

Mr. BARBOUR. As the gentleman knows, the President has 
made recommendations, or, at least, suggestions, that economies 
might be effected in the War Department. Studies are being 
made in the War Department at this time that have not been 
completed. This bill carries funds for the fiscal year 1931, 
beginning July 1, 1930, and ending June 30, 1931. Some of these 
studies may be completed in the meantime, and this provision 
is inserted so that if it is determined by these studies that some 
of the purposes for which appropriations are carried in this bill 
are not necessary and are not carried out, then they will not be 
able to use the money for other purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is purely a limitation? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it is aimed toward economy? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the chairman any information as to 
when the work of this survey will be completed or when a 
partial or complete report will be submitted? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No, Some time ago a report was submitted 
on one study, but, as I understand, it was sent back for further 
study. It is progressing, I am told, along various lines and it is 
a sort of general survey. 

. Mr. STAFFORD. To what end? Merely for economy, im- 
provement in the service, the reduction of posts, or what is 
the general idea? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Everything is involved that may aid in 
bringing about greater economy in the War Department. It is 
not being carried on, I will state, under the direction of Con- 
gress, but it is being carried on under the direction of the 
President. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
any of the reports or preliminary reports thus far made have 
been released by the War Department or are they still regarded 
as confidential documents? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I understand they are still regarded as 
confidential. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And that they will not be released until a 
final report is made with reference to all of this survey? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I can not assure the gentleman what the 
intention is with regard to releasing them, because it is an 
executive survey that is being made. All we know is that this 
survey is being made, we know the purpose of the survey, and 
we wrote this provision in the bill, as the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has said, solely in the interest of economy, so that if it 
should be recommended that certain activities for which money 
is carried at the present time shall be discontinued then it will 
not be possible to use the money for other purposes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. As I understand, the survey is being made 
by direction of the Commander in Chief of the Army, the Presi- 
dent, and any releases would have to be authorized by him. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is there any prospect of any early releases 
of these preliminary reports? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have no information as to that, but pre- 
sume that the work will be done expeditiously. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph, If this report No. 97 has an index, 
I do not see it. Is there an index to the report? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The bill is indexed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am interested in constrne- 
tion at military posts. I find “ barracks and quarters and other 
buildings and utilities” beginning in line 11, page 25. I find 
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“ military posts” on page 28, line 21. The gentleman is per- 
fectly willing to grant all the time that is necessary under the 
5-minute rule to discuss these items when we reach them? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We generally try to give all the time that 
is necessary under the 5-minute rule and in general debate, too. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, And I know the gentleman in 
his capacity of chairman of the subcommittee does not want to 
trim the Army or weaken it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have no desire to trim or weaken the 
Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And the gentleman would 
like to see the Army well fed. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; and we provide for that in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What does the gentleman 
consider well fed? 

Mr. BARBOUR. A ration of 50 cents a day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How much was it last year? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Fifty cents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Did not the President by 
Executive order increase it from 45 cents to 50 cents? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; it was 50 cents last year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But did not the President 
by Executive order give the soldiers a little more to eat? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Two or three years ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I remember that the House 
itself passed not so long ago bills relative to increased rations. 
I would like to say to the gentleman that with the declining 
purchasing power of the dollar and the increased cost of food, 
it is going to be hard to feed the Army even on 50 cents a day. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Let me say to the gentleman that the Army 
ration is fixed by Executive order, and all we have to do is to 
provide the money. If the gentleman does not like the present 
ration he may act to haye it amended. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I hope it will be amended. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But do not criticize this committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am not criticizing the com- 
mittee. But I shall try to offer such an amendment. I am 
simply trying to get some facts. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And I am trying to give them to the gentle- 
man, but the gentleman is criticizing the committee for some- 
thing it is in no wise responsible for. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I venture the assertion that 
if I introduced a bill to-night to make the Army ration 53 cents 
a day, I believe that such a bill in all likelihood would be sent 
down to the Bureau of the Budget to see if it interfered with 
the President's program, and it would come back disapproved by 
the Budget Bureau. It would then have a hard time to get out 
of committee to this floor. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. Twice the House has passed a new ration bill 
and twice it has died in the Senate, and now it has been rein- 
troduced in the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Good. And in the meantime 
the soldier eats three times a day, whatever is mixed up in the 
mess kit. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not agree with the gentleman about that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am talking about the en- 
listed man. I have eaten some of their meals. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have been eating some of them, too. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They knew the gentleman 
was coming. They did not know I was coming, and I got stewed 
beef, watery potatoes, and aged canned peas all dished up to- 
gether with greasy gravy on the side. Of course, they have 
lots of better meals than that—or most of them would run 
away. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to say something about the pay of 
the lieutenants and the hump, but shall reserve my statements 
until we reach another paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I take a great many shots at this bill and I in- 
tend to continue to do so as we proceed with its reading, but in 
this instance I want to say that the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jonxsox] is considerably in error. We went through 
this question of rations not very long ago, and the amount 
asked by the department was granted by Congress. This is a 
matter of law, and I will say that any company with proper 
company management with the allowance that we grant for 
food, with the overhead they have, not having to pay for sery- 
ice or for rent or for light, that the soldiers of the United States 
Army, where the company fund is properly managed, can eat 
better than the average Member of Congress. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will ask the gentleman, if 
we get an increased tariff of 4 cents on tomato paste, will that 
affect the Army ration? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is another question, When we raise 
the tariff, then, perhaps, we will have to raise the allowance for 
the Army, and in New York we will have to raise wages, because 
we have to eat; but let us not get into a tariff discussion just 
now. 

I keep track of these things, and if there is anyone who likes 
to eriticize this bill and the War Department, it is the gentle- 
man who now has the floor, but I want to say, in all fairness, 
that we haye been most generous with the food allowance, and I 
repeat that where there is proper management in any garrison, 
the United States soldier is the best-fed human being in the 
world. [Applanse.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, no one disputes that the 
United States Army is better fed than the armies of other 
nations of the world, and still that “best” can be bettered. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


‚| word. 


Mr. Chairman, I dislike to disagree with the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jonson], but I have visited practically 
every Army post in the United States at least once as well as 
the Army posts in Panama, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, and with 
only two or three exceptions I have never seen any place where 
the men were not well fed, and in one of those two or three 
eases they had a new sergeant they were trying to break in, 
The American soldier is well fed. I have talked with the en- 
a and only once or twice have I ever heard any com- 
plain 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. When the gentleman ar- 
rived—sometimes in a flying machine—at these posts did they 
not always know the gentleman was coming? 

Mr. JAMES. No; they did not. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Trcson, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 7955, the 
War Department appropriation bill, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, k 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 57 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 11, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for Saturday, January 11, 1980, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the President to consolidate and coordinate goy- 
ernmental activities affecting war veterans (H. R. 6141). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

259. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft 
of a bill to authorize credit in the accounts of certain disbursing 
officers of the Army of the United States and for the settlement 
of individual claims approved by the War Department; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

260. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation per- 
taining to the legislative establishment, for the Supreme Court 
Building, under the Architect of the Capitol, fiscal year 1930, 
in the sum of $500,000 (H. Doc. No. 249) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

261. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting draft of proposed legislation affecting the 
use of an existing appropriation for the Treasury Department 
(H. Doc. No. 250); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

262. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting herewith, for the consideration of Congress, 
in compliance with section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884 (U. S. C., 
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title 5, sec. 266) schedules of claims amounting to $764,355.46 
allowed by various divisions for the General Accounting Office, 
as covered by certificates of settlement (H. Doc. No. 251); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HOWARD: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. J. Res. 144. 
A joint resolution authorizing the use of tribal moneys belong- 
ing to the Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota for certain 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 139). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
4813. A bill extending the period of time for homestead entries 
on the Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reserya- 
tions; with amendment (Rept. No. 141). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ALLGOOD: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 322. A 
bill for the relief of Kenneth A. Rotharmel; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 120). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 773. A bill 
for the relief of Capt. W. B. Finney; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 121). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ALLGOOD: Committee on War Claims. H, R. 910. A 
bill for the relief of William H. Johns; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 122). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 4 

Mr. ALLGOOD: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 1065. A 
bill for the relief of the Charlestown Sand & Stone Co., of 


Elkton, Md.; without amendment (Rept. No. 123). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 1110. A 


bill for the relief of heirs of Warren C. Vesta; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 124). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ALLGOOD: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 1483. A 
bill for the relief of Maj. Lester L. Lampert; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 125). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 1494. A 
bill for the relief of Maj. O. S. McCleary, United States Army, 
retired; without amendment (Rept. No. 126). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ALLGOOD: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 1693. A 
bill to reimburse Dr. Philip Suriani; without amendment 
(Rept, No. 127). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ALLGOOD: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 1794. A 
bill to authorize the payment of an indemnity to the owners of 
the British steamship Kyleakin for damages sustained as a re- 
sult of a collision between that vessel and the U. S. S. William 
O’Brien; without amendment (Rept. No. 128). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 2011. A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of War to settle the claims of 
the owners of the French steamships P. L. M. 4 and P. L. M. 7 
for damages sustained as a result of collisions between such 
vessels and the U. S. S. Henderson and Lake Charlotte, and to 
settle the claim of the United States against the owners of the 
French steamship P. L. M. 7 for damages sustained by the 
U. S. S. Pennsylvanian in a collision with the P. L. M. 7; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 129). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 2305. A 
bill for the relief of W. J. Shirley; with amendment (Rept. No. 
130). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 3863. A 
bill for the relief of Dr. W. H. Parsons; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 131). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 4149. A 
bill for the relief of the heirs of Thomas G. Wright: without 
amendment (Rept, No. 132). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 5470. A 
bill for the relief of Mary L. Dickson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 138). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 6175. A 
bill for the relief of the Mack Copper Co., a corporation; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 134), Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 6414. 
A bill authorizing the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear and determine the clainr of the city of Park Place, hereto- 
fore an independent municipality but now a part of the city of 
Houston, Tex.; without amendment (Rept. No, 135). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HARE: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 6670. A bill 
for the relief of Carteret Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, of Beaufort, S. C.; with amendment (Rept. No. 136). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 6760. A 
bill for the relief of Clara E. Wight; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 137). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims, H. R. 7000. A 
bill for the relief of the heirs of Viktor Pettersson; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 188). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. PEAVEY : Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 7964. A 
bill to authorize the issuance of a fee patent for block 23, 
within the town of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., in favor of the 
local public-school authorities; without amendment (Rept. No. 
140). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 8414) providing for a 
site and public building for post-office and other Federal pur- 
poses at Haleyville, Ala.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 8415) to amend section 
1505 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, 
relating to loss of numbers by officers of the Navy who are 
found not professionally qualified for promotion; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 8416) to provide free medical 
and surgical aid to crippled children in United States under 
21 years of age; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8417) to 
amend section 305 of the World War veterans’ act, as amended; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 8418) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose by sale of certain public land in the 
State of Florida; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8419) authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to dispose by sale of certain public land in the State of 
Florida ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 8420) to amend the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN; A bill (H. R. 8421) to amend section 1860 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 8422) to extend the time for 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Washington, Mo.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KNUTSON; A bill (H. R. 8423) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Topeka, Minn.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 8424) to provide for the 
creation of the colonial national monument in the State of Vir- 
ginia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8425) to amend the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on World War Veter- 
anus’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JAMBS (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 8426) to amend the act entitled “An act to enable the 
mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries of 
Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved 
March 2, 1929; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 8427) to constitute the libraries 
of State universities designated depositories for Government pub- 
lications ; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 8428) making an appropria- 
tion for improving the Arkansas River from Little Rock, Ark., 
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to the point where it flows into the Mississippi River, for pur- 
poses of navigation; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8429) for erection of a public building at 
North Little Rock, Ark.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8430) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Morrilton, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 8431) for the improvement 
of navigation in the St. Lucie and Caloosahatchee Rivers and 
Lake Okeechobee, Fla., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 8482) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to extend the free-delivery system of the Post Office 
Department, and for other purposes,” approved January 3, 1887 
(24 Stat. L. 855) ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. SWING: Resolution (H. Res. 119) to provide for the 
reprinting of House Document No. 132, Seventy-first Congress, 
being a letter from the Secretary of the Navy transmitting a 
report covering the selection of locations deemed most suitable 
for a naval airship base; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 8433) granting a pen- 
sion to Sallie Bloodsaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BUCKBER: A bill (H. R. 8434) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Becker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 8435) granting an honorable 
discharge to John Auge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 8436) for the relief of John 
Sanford Tillotson; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 8487) granting a pen- 
sion to Lilah J. Lane; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 8488) for the relief of 
J. T. Bonner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 8439) to provide for examina- 
tion and survey of the Big Blue River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ESTEP: A bill (H. R. 8440) for the relief of Henry 
A. Levake; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 8441) for the relief of James 
Ryan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 8442) for the relief of the 
Noank Shipyard (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8443) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Dock Willis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 8444) granting an increase 
of pension to Mathilda E. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: A bill (H. R. 8445) to provide for the 
appointment as a warrant officer of the Regular Army of Sidney 
B. Williams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 8446) granting an increase of 
pension to Frances Luse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 8447) granting a medal of 
honor to Charles M. Ashbrook; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 8448) granting a pension to 
Mary Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8449) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Ann Reiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 8450) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma B. Varnum; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8451) 
for the relief of W. H. Bradford & Co. (Inc.); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8452) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Bandholtz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 8453) granting a pension 
to Sarah Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 8454) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the 
Charleston Museum, of Charleston, S. C., the ship's bell, plaque, 
war record, name plate, and silver service of the battleship- 
cruiser Charleston that is now, or may be, in his custody; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 8455) granting a increase 
of pension to Rebecca H. Riddell; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 8456) for the relief of 
Michael McCabe; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 8457) granting a 
oe on to Florence E. Tripp; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8458) grant- 
ing 2 pension to Jesse J. Stanberry; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 8459) granting a pension 
to Jennie Bateman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 8460) granting a pension 
to Jessie May Bush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 8461) for the 
Sorte of the Conerete Steel Co.; to the Committee on War 

laims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8462) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Adelaide B. Kinter; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 8463) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie Rees; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8464) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella J. Aber; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8465) granting an increase of pension to 
Agnes M. Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 8466) for the relief of Dayid 
Albert Robeson ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 8467) granting a pension 
to Dora Anders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2740. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of citizens of Minersville, 
Schuylkill County, Pa., urging immediate action on the pending 
bill to provide an increase of pension for Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2750. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by 69 voters of 
Toledo, Ohio, urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2751. By Mr. CRADDOCK: Petition of Charles H. May and 
56 other citizens of Breckenridge County, Ky., urging that favor- 
able action be taken by Congress on House bill 2562 and Senate 
bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2752. Also, petition of Lillie M. Autry, Minnie Vincent, Hen- 
rietta Swift, and others, of Grayson County, Ky., urging the 
passage of legislation increasing the pensions of Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

2753. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by Robert M. 
Greenshields and 81 other residents of Romeo, Mich., urging in- 
crease in pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2754. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 21 
voters of Denver, Colo., petitioning for the passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2755. By Mr. DOUGHTON: Petition of citizens of Albemarle, 
N. C., urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an in- 
crease in pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. > 

2756. Also, petition of citizens of Badin and Palmerville, N. C., 
urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2575. Also, petition of citizens of Concord, N. C., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase in pensions to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2758. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Petition of Enos Hale and 
other citizens of Trego, Mont., urging the passage of legislation 
increasing the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

2759. By Mr. FENN: Petitions of 24 citizens of Hartford 
County, Conn., and 36 citizens of South Manchester, Conn., 
favoring the establishment of a department of education; to the 
Committee on Education, 

2760. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 112 citizens of 
Dayton, Montgomery County, Ohio, praying for early considera- 
tion and passage of House bill 2562, to increase the pensions of 
veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2761. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of citizens of Martin 
County, Ind., urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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2762. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Petition of citizens of 
Brooklyn, Miss., for speedy consideration and passage of bills 
providing for increased rates of pension of the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2763. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition headed by Charles Reys, 
of 222 Cherokee Street, St. Joseph, Mo., and signed by many 
people living in St. Joseph, petitioning for a more equitable 
pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2764. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of numerous citizens 
of Jefferson County, Ala., in behalf of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, being measures for the relief of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2765. Also, petition of City Council of the town of Tarrant, 
Ala., in behalf of more liberal pensions for Spanish War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2766. By Mr. KADING: Resolution adopted by the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Convention of the Wisconsin State Union, Ameri- 
ean Society of Equity, held December 10-12, 1929, at Portage, 
Wis., relative to securing more favorable legislation for the 
farming industry; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2767, By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of certain citizens of Bethel, 
in the sixth congressional district of Ohio, urging the passage 
of legislation for the further relief of Civil War soldiers and 
widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2768. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of many residents of Washing- 
ton County, Iowa, urging increased pensions for survivors and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

2769. Also, petition of many citizens of Burlington and Stock- 
port, Iowa, urging the passage of House bill 2562, providing for 
increasing rates of pensions to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2770. By Mr, LAMPERT: Petition signed by citizens of Mon- 
tello, Wis., requesting immediate and favorable action on House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2771. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Olark, Randolph County, Mo., urging the enactment of more 
liberal pension legislation for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2772. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Cook County, Ill, favoring pending legislation for 
increase of pension to veterans of the Spanish-American War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2773. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the city of Chicago, 
III., and suburbs, urging the passage of House bill 2562, for the 
relief of Spanish-American War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2774. By Mr. MCREYNOLDS: Petition signed by 11 voters of 
Hixson, Hamilton County, Tenn., urging that immediate steps 
be taken to bring to a vote the bill for increase in pensions of 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2775. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of Temple Beth El, of 
Stamford, in the State of Connecticut, in opposition to any 
change in the calendar which in any manner endangers the fixity 
of the Sabbath; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2776. Also, petition of the board of selectmen of Bethel, in 
the State of Connecticut, favoring the passage of legislation to 
increase the pensions of veterans of the Spanish War; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

2777. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of citizens of Jackson 
and Lenawee Counties, Mich., favoring Senate bill 476 and 
House bili 2562, providing increased rates of pension for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2778. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition of James Carter, Verne 
Adams, and 56 others, for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period, as provided in Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, now pending; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2779. Alsa, petition of Chas. W. Grissom, and 24 others, urg- 
ing fayorable action on Senate bill 476 and Honse bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased pension rates to veterans who served in the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2780, By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of citizens of 
Saugerties and Malden, Ulster County, N. Y., urging passage 
of legislation to increase the pensions of veterans of the Span- 
ish War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2781. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of citizens of Novinger, Mo., 
for increased pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of 
veterans of that war; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2782. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of Brawley, Im- 
perial County, Calif., expressing their interest in the passage of 
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iri bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2783. Also, petition of citizens of Perris, Calif., expressing 
their interest in the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2784. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of W. M. Temple, and 85 
citizens of Aliquippa, Beaver County, Pa., for the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increased pensions 
for the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2785. Also, petition of Simeon D. Morrison and 47 citizens 
of Butler County, Pa., for the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing increased pensions for men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2786. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition from citizens of 
Leadville, Colo., urging passage of House bill 2562, for increase 
of pensions of soldiers of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2787. By Mr. WARREN: Petition of L. W. Godwin and 142 
others, of Farmville, N. C., in favor of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pensions to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
3 the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2788. Also, petition of R. H. Bachman and 32 others, of 
Chowan County, N. C., asking Congress to appoint a commission 
to formulate plans for a centennial celebration in 1937 of Horace 
Mann’s acceptance of the secretaryship of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education ; to the Committee on Education. 

2789. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of citizens of Bucks County, 
Pa., in behalf of increased pensions to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2790. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Brockton, Mass., urging the passage of House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increases in pensions of Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2791. By Mr. WOLFENDEN; Petition of citizens of Downing- 
town and Media, Pa., for passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pensions for veterans 
of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2792. By Mr. YON: Petition of L. H. Buchannan and E. L. 
Baxter, of Chipley, Washington County, Fla., praying for the 
passage of House bill 2562, for increased Spanish War pensions; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Sarurpay, January II, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of the 
recess, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 7960) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


VISITORS TO THE NAVAL ACADEMY 


The VICH PRESIDENT appointed, pursuant to law, as mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors on the part of the Senate to the 
Naval Academy for the year 1930 Senators GOLDSBOROUGH, 
ALLEN, BROUSSARD, and TYDINGS. 


CLAIM OF WILLIAM T. STILES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim of William T. Stiles against the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 


PROPOSED TARIFF RATES ON SILK PRODUCTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the secretary of the Silk Association of America 
(Inc.), which, with the accompanying correspondence, was 
parc to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows; 


1930 


THE SILK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA (Ixc.), 
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at once of any suggested changes you believe necessary. Such changes 


New York, January 10, 1930. should be accompanied with samples of the product involved and ade- 


Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
President of the United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Sm: The officers of the Silk Association of America (Inc.) wish to 
place before you a request to have inserted on the records of the Senate 
this expression of their stand in respect to statements reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 7, 1930, as having been made by 
Senator BLAINE, in respect to the proposed tariff rates on silk products. 

Senator BLAINE is reported to have said: “ Mr. Cheney, I think, under- 
took deliberately to create the impression that he was the spokesman of 
the Silk Association. Anyone reading the record would at once assume 
that he at least pretended that he was representing the Silk Associa- 
tion. * * * My understanding is that he had no authority to rep- 
resent the Silk Association. * * * Moreover, the Silk Association 
has never ratified the recommendations made by Mr. Cheney before 
either committee.” 

For the information of Senator Buarng and other Members of the 
Senate, Mr. Horace B, Cheney is vested with authority to represent the 
Silk Association on legislative matters, particularly relative to tariff 
hearings, by virtue of his election by the board of managers of the 
association as chairman of the committee on legislation. 

Mr. Cheney has been annually elected as chairman of the committee 
for 19 succeeding years—1910-1929, inclusive—and was elected a mem- 
ber of that committee the year preceding. 

As to informing the members of the association as to the work of the 
committee on legislation through Mr. Cheney, permit us to submit to 
you the accompanying correspondence, which speaks for itself: 

1. Letter of January 2, 1929, sent to each member of the association 
asking for suggestions to incorporate in the brief to be presented by the 
association’s committee on legislation before the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, This gave each member the 
opportunity of taking part in the work of preparing the brief. 

2. Letter of February 8, 1929, sent to each member of the association 
inclosing a copy of the completed brief submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee. Each member was thus made familiar with what 
was to be presented to the House in the name of the association. You 
will note that the brief is signed by the full committee on legislation. 

8. Letter of September 19, 1929, to individual members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the Finance Committee, correcting Sena- 
tor BLAINE on another occasion when he made a statement similar to 
the one herein mentioned. A reading of this letter will answer several 
of the statements appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The development of the silk industry in the United States has made 
it possible for every American woman to wear garments of silk, formerly 
only the privilege of the wealthy, That development in turn has been 
made possible only through the existence of adequate tariff rates on silk 
imports, as otherwise the domestic industry could not compete with 
the cheap labor of foreign countries. Labor is still a primary consid- 
eration in the cost of silk production, as despite the advances made by 
American ingenuity in utilizing mechanical contrivances for quantity 
production of silk at a popular price, the human element is still most 
important. Lack of adequate protection would mean that this labor 
now employed would find themselves without occupation, and they are 
mostly skilled workers especially trained by long experience in the 
weaving of silk, 

The personal attack on Mr. Cheney, we feel, is particularly uncalled 
for, and is a matter of keen regret on the part of the officers and mana- 
gers of our association. Mr. Cheney has sacrificed untold time and 
expense in presenting to Congress for many years the views of the 
Suk Association of America, and it is unfortunate that statements 
made before committee hearings in regard to individual views on sec- 
tions of the silk schedule should be interpreted as meaning that the 
tariff briefs submitted by our committee on legislation, through Mr. 
Cheney, and the testimony which he as chairman of the committee on 
legislation presented before the various committees of Congress were not 
the official action of the Silk Association of America, 

May we say again that the briefs filed by Mr. Cheney and the testi- 
mony given by him are his official expression of the position of the 
Silk Association of America (Inc.) in respect to the proposed tariff 
rates in the silk schedule. 

Respectfully, Ramsay PEUGNET, Secretary. 
THE SILK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA (INC.), 
New York, January 2, 1929. 
To the Members of the Association: 

The Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
has announced an early hearing of the industries who are interested in 
the proposed revision of the tariff rates on imported merchandise. 

The association’s committee on legislation is now preparing its brief 
for presentation at such a hearing, but in order that the members of the 
association may have an opportunity to express to the committee their 
ideas in respect to the tariff and also to assist the committee in the 


quate statistics on both labor costs and material costs, including the 
following: 

1. Price of the foreign article in the United States. 

2. The foreign value. 

8. Cost of producing the article in the United States. 

4. Cost of producing the article abroad. 

In addition to the information regarding the changes, the committee 
is very desirous of securing current information as to wage data in the 
silk industries of this country and of Germany and France. The chairman 
of the committee has prepared a preliminary table showing the difference 
between the wages in the various parts of the world, but it is hoped that 
& more representative group of figures can be secured by information 
from the other members of the association who may bave them available, 

Any assistance you may give us in the collection of the wage informa- 
tion, as well as any suggestions you may wish to give us, will be very 
helpful, and in order to give the committee time to consider them, it is 
asked that your reply be received not later than January 15, 1929. 

Yours faithfully, 
RAMSAY PEUGNET, Seoretary. 
Tun SILK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA (INC.), 
New York, February 8, 1929. 
To Members of the Association: 

The committee on legislation has instructed us to send to you for your 
information the accompanying copy of the brief which is being presented 
to the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
in connection with the proposed tariff revision. 

This opportunity is taken to express to those who responded to our 
letter of January 2, asking for suggestions in connection with this brief, 
our appreciation of their interest. 

Yours faithfully, 
RAMSAY PEUGNET, Secretary. 

On Monday, September 9, in debating on the floor of the Senate, 
Senator BLAINE stated that there was only one firm appearing before 
the Senate Finance Committee and the House committee in favor of 
higher duties on silks. 

This statement only reflects a statement which has been repeated 
before in Washington, We wish to call your attention to the fact 
that before the hearings were held in the House and repeatedly during 
those hearings the committee requested industries to select spokesmen 
for as many people as possible and to refrain from wasting their valu- 
able time by repeated appearances of individuals desiring the same 
thing. 

The Silk Association whose membership is comprised of approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the persons employed in the industry, 75 per cent 
of the broad goods silk looms, 100 per cent of the velvet looms, 85 
per cent of the ribbon looms, 75 per cent of the thrown-silk spindles, 
100 per cent of spun-silk spindles, over 60 per cent of the number of 
establishments who deal in silks in the United States, and 90 per cent 
of the value of product acting through their usual channels appointed 
a legislative committee to represent them in Washington, which legis- 
lative committee acting upon the request of Congress appointed Mr. 
Horace B. Cheney as their spokesman. This legislative committee was 
appointed to represent firms Interested in all branches of industry and 
in as many parts of the country as possible. 

The following is the committee: 

Chairman, Horace B. Cheney, of Cheney Bros., South Manchester, 
Conn., manufacturers of spun silk, broad silk, velvets, upholstery 
goods, cravats. Dyers and printers. 

Charles L. Auger, of National Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson ahd Dundee 
Lake, N. J., Allentown and Williamsport, Pa., one of the largest con- 
vertent dyeing and finishing companies In the world. * 

Sidney Blumenthal, of Sidney Blumenthal & Co. (Inc.), Shelton 
and Uncasville, Conn., and South River, N. J., manufacturers of velvets, 
plushes, upholstery fabrics, furs, and spun silk. 

G. H. Conze, of Susquehanna Silk Mills, Marion, Ohio; Huntingdon, 
Jersey Shore, Lewistown, Lock Haven, Milton, Sunbury, Pa., manu- 
facturers of tie silks, dress silk, decorative silk. Dyers and printers. 

B. Edmund David, of B. Edmund David (Inc.), Paterson, N. J.; 
Beavertown, Reading, Scranton, Selinsgrove, Wilkes-Barre, Wrights- 
ville, and York, Pa., manufacturers of broad silks and tie silks. 

John J. Goldsmith, of Hess, Goldsmith & Co. (Inc.), Kingston, Ply- 

mouth, and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., manufacturers of plain and jacquard 
broad silks. 
- Ernest J. Ruegg, of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., Decatur, Ala.; 
Norwich, Conn.; Bayonne, Hackensack, Union City, N. J.; Altoona, 
Blairsville, Columbia, Hollidaysburg, Juniata, Lebanon, and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Covington and Front Royal, Va., manufacturers of broad 
silks, tie silks, decorative silks. 

In addition to the interests of the Silk Association, there were sev- 


preparation of the information in the brief you are asked to advise us | eral other trade associations who have asked the legislative committee 
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of the Silk Association to represent their interests in legislation, Among 
them were associations of label manufacturers, cravat manufacturers, 
manufacturers of ladies’ garments. 
Respectfully, 
N. ScHNIEWIND, Jr., President. 
Attest: 
RAMSAY PEUGNET, Secretary. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. BLAINE presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Doni- 
phan County, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Oklahoma City, Okla., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Winchendon, Mass., praying for the passage uf legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


FREIGHT RATES ON ROAD-BUILDING MATERIALS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp a resolution of the Obion County, Tenn., 
county court, recently passed, protesting against the increase of 
freight rates on road-building materials, 

When the United States Government is taxing the people to 
build roads so necessary to our development, security, and hap- 
piness, and when the States and counties themselyes are doing 
so much to build these roads, taxing themselves very heavily to 
bring about these improvements, surely it is no time for the 
railroads to raise rates on road-building materials. It has been 
estimated that it will mean a million dollars additional taxation 
on the people of Tennessee alone if these rates are raised. The 
railroads concerned are all in excellent condition. They are 
making regular dividends. The value of their property is in- 
creasing. They are in excellent condition and do not need the 
money. They are probably now making more than the Esch- 
Cummins Act provided they should make and there is no rea- 
Son under heaven why the rates should be increased. I want to 
join Obion, Haywood, Shelby, and all other counties in west 
Tennessee in protesting against this increase of burdensome 
taxation upon the people of my State who are trying so hard to 
get better roads. I hope that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will note the protests against these unfair, unjust, and 
burdensome rates which are sought to be impos 

I ask that the resolution may be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 
To the INTERSTATE COMMERCH COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the- members of the Obion County court of Tennessee, in regular 
quarterly term, have had our attention called to the tentative report of 
Examiner Waters in Document 3250, which in effect, recommends the 
increase in freight rates on all kinds of road and construction ma- 
terial that the railroads bave asked for. 

Should this tentative report be agreed upon by your honorable com- 
mission and this rate should go into effect, it would increase the tax 
burden on the people in the territory involved more than a million 
dollars yearly. 

In contrast to this, we respectfully call your attention to the pros- 
perity of the railroads and for that reason do not see the necessity 
of such asking: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we protest against this proposed increase and call 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to look carefully into this 
whole matter and protect the rights of the taxpayer. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to give notice that on Monday, 
as soon as I can get recognition after the convening of the Sen- 
ate, I shall speak on the subject of the Farm Board policy of 
reducing farm production. 

POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr, President, as in open executive session, I 

ask unanimous consent to report from the Committee on Post 
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Offices and Post Roads certain nominations for postmasters in 
South Carolina. The report is favorable, and I ask that the 
nominations may be confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator want the nomina- 
tions acted upon now or to have them go to the calendar? 

Mr. BLEASE. I would like to have them acted upon now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the confirma- 
tion of the postmasters whose nominations have been reported? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think they should go to the 
Executive Calendar. That is the general practice, 

Mr. BLEASE. The committee approved the nominations 
unanimously. They are all reappointments. The senior Senator 
from my State [Mr. Surrir] has agreed to them and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Puers], the chairman of the committee, 
wants to get them out of the way. 

Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. DL] expressed his position 
with reference to matters of this kind a short time ago and 
desires that such nominations, unless there is some special 
reason for immediate action, shall go to the calendar. I think 
that should be done in this case, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. ; 

Mr. CONNALLY (for Mr. PHiırrs), from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office nomina- 
tions in the State of Texas, which were ordered to be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 941) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate interstate transportation of black bass, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 20, 1926, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 75) thereon. 

Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2591) to provide for the commemoration of the 
action at Tuscaloosa, Ala. (Rept. No. 76) ; 

A bill (S. 2592) to provide for the commemoration of the 
siege of Blakely, Ala. (Rept. No. TT); 

A bill (S. 2598) to provide for the commemoration of the 
Battle of Burnt Corn, Ala. (Rept. No. 78) ; 

A bill (S. 2594) to provide for the commemoration of the 
surrender of the forces commanded by General Taylor to Gen- 
eral Canby at Citronelle, Ala. (Rept. No. 79) ; 

A bill (S. 2595) to provide for the commemoration of the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort Williams, Ala. {Rept. 
No. 80) ; 

A bill (S. 2596) to provide for the commemoration of the 
Battle of Talladega, Ala. (Rept. No. 81) ; 

A bill (S. 2597) to provide for the commemoration of the his- 
toric events which occurred at Fort Mitchell, Ala. (Rept. 
No. 82) ; 

A bill (S. 2598) to provide for the commemoration of the 
apn events which occurred at Jackson Oak, Ala. (Rept. 
No. 5 

A bill (S. 2599) to provide for the commemoration 
massacre at Fort Mims, Ala. (Rept. No. 84); 

A bill (S. 2600) to provide for the commemoration 
siege of Spanish Fort, Ala. (Rept. No. 85); 

A bill (S. 2601) to provide for the commemoration 
historic events which occurred at Fort Tombecbee, Ala. 
No. 86) ; 

A bill (S. 2602) to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Fort St. Stephens, Ala. (Rept. 
No. 87) ; 

A bill (S. 2603) to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), 
Ala, (Rept. No. 88) ; and 

A bill (S. 2604) to provide for the commemoration of the 
historic events which occurred at Fort Stoddard, Ala. (Rept. 
No. 89). 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE FOR HAWAII 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, as in 
open executive session, to report from the Finance Committee 
the nomination of Albert H. Tarleton, of Honolulu, Hawaii, to 
be collector of internal revenue for the district of Hawaii. 
The Treasury Department have advised me that there is an 
existing vacancy and has been for some time; that Mr. Tarle- 
ton is now in Honolulu, and they desire to cable him to-day to 
remain there if the nomination shall be confirmed. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, following the course just out- 
lined by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], I object. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 3076) granting a pension to Arthur M. Gobbel; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GEORGE: ï 

A bill (S. 3077) for the relief of the New York & Baltimore 
Transportation Line; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3078) granting an increase of pension to Elmer J. 
Allard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3079) to amend the act entitled “An act reclassify- 
ing the salaries of postmasters and employees of the Postal 
Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on an equi- 
table basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such readjust- 
ment, and for other purposes,” approyed February 28, 1925; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 3080) granting an increase of pension to Marie 
Piatt Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3081) to amend the act of March 2, 1929, entitled 
“An act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines of the American forces now interred 
in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these ceme- 
teries”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 3082) for the relief of the Board of Underwriters of 
New York (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3083) to authorize credit in the disbursing account 
of Eckley C. Guerin (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3084) transferring to the Department of Justice 
certain .rights, privileges, powers, and duties relating to the 
national prohibition act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAGNER: : 8 

A bill (S. 3085) to amend section 24 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, with respect to the jurisdiction of the district courts 
of the United States over suits brought by or against public- 
utility corporations; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3086) to regulate the wages of laborers and me- 
chanics employed by the War Department in manufacturing 
establishments and on public works; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3087) for the relief of W. H. Bradford & Co. (Inc.): 
and 

A bill (S. 3088) to reimburse R. B. Miller and to repay him 
for overcharge in freight on manganese shipments paid by him 
to the United States Railroad Administration; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3089) granting a pension to Hannah Drew (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3090) to establish a market as a successor to Center 
Market in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT TO TARIFF BILL—SUGAR SCHEDULE 


Mr. HOWELL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7960) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. HowELL, the Committee on Claims was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 901) for 
the relief of Harry C. Hall, and it was referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

On motion of Mr. HowELL, the Committee on Claims was also 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 2853) 
for the relief of Stephen B. Lovejoy, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 
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AMENDMENT TO WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL—PROMOTION 
OF SAFETY 

Mr. WAGNER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7955, the War Department appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 92, after line 6, insert the following: 

“PROMOTION OF SAFETY 

“For establishing an adequate safety system and for the promotion 
of the safety of civilian employees in establishments under the War 
Department, $50,000, to be expended as the Secretary of War deems 
advisable (including the employment of personal services in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere).” 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION WEEK 
Mr. WAGNER submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res, 23), which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 


Whereas under the inspiring leadership of President Cleveland it 
became the settled policy of this Nation to conserve its natural re- 
sources; and 

Whereas the establishment of an American conservation week will 
have the desired effect of bringing the American people to realize, in 
the words of that great conservationist, President Roosevelt, that “the 
conservation of our natural resources and their proper use constitute 
the fundamental problem which underlies almost every other problem 
of our national life“: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the United States is requested to issue each year 
a proclamation designating the third week in March as American con- 
servation week and inviting the people of the United States to observe 
that week in schools, churches, museums, parks, and other suitable 
places, with ceremonies appropriate to the occasion. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, in the November issue of the 
magazine entitled “The Nation’s Business,” a publication by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, there appeared 
an article rather belittling our efforts to build up an American 
merchant marine. This is not the first time that an article of 
the kind has appeared in the Nation’s Business which is the 
representative of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Why that body seems to discourage action along these 
lines I can not understand. We need all the encouragement 
and the force we can have to build up an American merchant 
marine, and the magazine that is supposed to represent all the 
great business interests of the United States ought not to lend 
encouragement to those who seem to belittle the need of an 
American merchant marine. 

In view of that article I desire to submit an article prepared 
by Mr. H. O. Schundler, of New York, which I think is a very 
splendid answer to the article referred to, and which I ask 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG—AMERICAN PROSPERITY DEPENDS TO A LARGE 
EXTENT ON PROFITABLE AMERICAN ExportTs—SUPPORTED BY A SUC- 
CESSFUL, PROFITABLE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 

(Comments by H. O. Schundler) 

In the November, 1929, issue of Nation's Business, the magazine of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at Washington, an 
article is published on the American merchant marine. The writer 
of that article assumes the attitude of a maritime expert claiming 
knowledge of maritime commercial matters; and under the heading of 
“You Can't Run Ships on Sentiment,” that writer tries to sell to 
his readers his sentiments, which he crystalizes in his own words, in 
a question he puts, namely: 

“What use are ships? Apart from patriotic sentiment and naval 
requirements in war time, what service does an American merchant 
marine afford the public?” 

And that writer states his answer as follows: 

“None that a foreign-flag service can not render.” 

Applying his strange logic, that writer might ask in the same 
breath as follows: 

“What use is the American Army? Apart from patriotic sentiment 
and military requirements in war time, what service does an American 
Army afford the public?” 

Based on the same strange logic, the answer would be: 

“None that a foreign army can not render.” 
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Let me declare right here that patriotic sentiment and emergency 
requirements, in themselves alone, would be sufficient reasons for any 
proud prosperous independent nation, such as ours, to build, own, and 
operate ships; to thus secure us our freedom, In addition, however, 
we have other valid reasons, 

I wish to point out a few more of that writer's remarks, He says: 

“Merchant marine depends on the small and medium sized freighters. 
The prosperity of ships depends upon large working capital and highly 
technical personnel afloat and ashore, and they have to succeed without 
the aid of sentiment or privilege.” 

High-powered salesmanship and aggressive advertising are at a dis- 
advantage in the shipping business, It is a complicated business. The 
popular notion after the war, when it was proposed to “sell” the 
merchant marine idea to the public, was that the Shipping Board merely 
had to run a lot of ships all over the oceans and an immense foreign 
trade would result, 

This much for that writer who, English born, did go to sea, worked 
his way up to the status of a marine engineer aboard British vessels, 
quit the British ships, and joined American vessels (which speaks a 
lesson of its own). And then he left his seagoing business to become a 
writer of very entertaining marine fiction, which sells better in the 
United States to American readers than anywhere else, because the 
American public is now ship minded and interested in foreign commerce 
(and this also speaks for itself), 

Here are the facts: The merchant marine depends on special type 
yessels for the specific trade in which they are engaged. The pros- 
perity of ships depends upon continued regular transportation service 
at reasonable rates given to its shippers. Ships do not require a large 
working capital; they need only reasonable working capital. Ships do 
receive preference by regson of sentiment, for instance, if from a British 
port, say Liverpool, a British vessel gives the same service at same 
rates as an American vessel to the same foreign ports, say Habana, the 
British vessel will receive out of sentiment the preference of the British 
shippers. And this sentiment is quite proper and fair. > 

As to high-powered salesmanship and aggressive advertising, these 
are not alone of distinct advantage in the shipping business but are 
necessary in the passenger service and must be backed up by satisfactory 
service, It may be stated that the successful development of passenger 
lines between America and Europe, and America and South America, 
etc., has been to a considerable extent the result of aggressive intelli- 
gent newspapers and magazine advertising, and cruises haye to be sold 
mainly by advertising and high-powered salesmanship, 

The shipping business is not a complicated business, It requires 
proper attention, knowledge, and contacts to produce efficient service; 
profitable rate agreements between competitors are generally adhered 
to; it is a clean cash-against-service business, equal to that of the 
railroad transportation business. 

Furthermore, the United States Shipping Board did sell the merchant- 
marine idea to the American public and to the American exporter and 
to the foreign clients for American goods and to many foreign shippers 
of goods to the United States. 

The Shipping Board did not only run a lot of ships all over the 
oceans for the benefit of American export and import trade, but the 
Shipping Board did and still does develop important trade routes in 
specific trade arteries all over the world which benefit American ex- 
porters. The immense foreign trade which has been developed by the 
American exporters of farm and industrial products in the last few 
years is in a very large measure an outcome and a result of the ship 
services which the Shipping Board did render and is still rendering. 

Let us study the reason why we need ships, why we can run ships, 
can build ships, will have them, and why we can not help to profit 
from ships, 

Let us start, with some ancient history of the sea. As long as the 
early Egyptians controlled, built, owned, and sailed their boats they 
dominated the Old World trade and maintained their prosperity. 

The subsequent rise of the Phoenicians was simultaneous with their 
becoming the master of the seas, and through ships they controlled the 
Old World commerce. Then followed the preeminence of the Greeks 
by reason of their ships, which in turn was followed by the preeminence 
of other nations, as respectively ship control and operating passed from 
one nation to another. 

Ships always were the outward signs of the political, commercial, and 
military strength of free nations. It was-so in olden times, it was so 
in the Middle Ages, and it is so in our present time. Italy, North Ger- 
many, Spain, Holland, England, and the United States developed their 
maritime strength, and respectively in the degree of their maritime 
strength their prosperity and commercial supremacy developed. 

When a commercial nation lost its ability to build its ships, man 
its ships, trade on its ships, such nation lost its hold and control on its 
foreign commerce, and its prosperity became insecure; in most cases 
it vanished or became insignificant. As a fact, nations without adequate 
merchant marine and navies can be considered as weak and degenerating, 
unmindful of their becoming enslaved to other virile nations. Thus, 
ships, shipbuilding, ship operating are vital. One might say 4,000 years 
of the history of free nations teaches us: No national ships, no national 
lasting prosperity, no maintenance of real freedom. 
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Now, let us consider our own sea-commerce tradition. When the 
young United States developed the clipper ship, young America out- 
designed, outconstructed, outsailed, and outtraded all other nations. 
The tradition established by the clipper-ship era of our country is one 
that we have every right to be proud of. As a young nation we were 
able to utilize our talents in the construction of ships better than any 
foreign shipbuilders could construct; and our pioneer merchants had the 
intelligence to trade to foreign ports and between foreign ports and 
secure the best business, American vessels were preferred by foreign 
charterers and shippers in all seven seas. 

Our Civil War brought about a situation where the prosperity of our 
country depended upon the development of the resources within the 
United States, American aggressiveness withdrew from the seven seas 
and applied itself to pioneering inland and westward; and American 
intelligence and perseverance did bring about this development to a 
degree that the United States houses, feeds, educates, and maintains in 
previously unknown prosperity over 100,000,000 people. 

Some time prior to the 1914 European Great War foresighted Ameri- 
can business men commenced to realize that the time had come when we 
had to look again aggressively for foreign markets for our surplus 
products produced by our mass-production systems in excess of Ameri- 
can ability to consume. Large American industrial corporations com- 
menced to become interested in owning their own ships to provide their 
own transportation to assure dependable delivery of their products to 
their foreign customers, 

The success of the foreign world commerce markets of the United 
States Steel Co., United Fruit Co., Standard Oil Co., Texas Oil Co., 
Gulf Petroleum Co., etc., was due in a large degree to their intelligent 
management of their own ships and ship lines. Some of these lines 
have developed into public carriers of the most important class. The 
Isthmian Steamship Lines, evolved under the ship-wise auspices of 
Mr. James Farrell, president of the United States Steel Co., has become 
one of the most successful general cargo-carrying, world-wide steamship 
services. The United Fruit Line, commencing as a carrier of bananas, 
has become one of the best known, best liked passenger and cargo 
services in Atlantic waters. And there are many other similar cases 
of successful shipping enterprises supporting export business. 

The necessities of the war, and our entry into the war, brought 
home the realization how thoroughly we were dependent in our national 
life on ocean ships. We learned that our products will not be carried 
by ships of foreign nations in an emergency. Foreign ships were not 
any more available for the carrying of our goods. Railroads and port 
facilities became clogged up with our foreign-bound products for lack 
of ships. The foreign nations had commandeered or chartered foreign 
available ships for their specific purposes, and we could obtain ship 
space only for those products which were designated for war and war 
auxiliary consumption. Our shipments to other destinations were 
severely hampered, if not practically stopped, except where American 
ships were available. 

We learned the serious economic lesson that we must have our own 
merchant ships to free us from foreign-ship bondage, to protect our 
own export markets, and to commercially survive. 

The Government of the United States created the Shipping Board 
to cope with the problem. The Shipping Board commenced building 
ships to serve us for the transportation of our products, to act as naval 
and military auxiliaries and for the maintenance of our trans-oceanic 
trade arteries. Had it not been for the ships built by and owned by 
the United States Shipping Board, the manufacturers and merchants of 
the United States would have been confronted with the inability to 
transport their exportable goods to their clients in foreign countries, 

The Shipping Board commenced to operate its ships; and it can be 
sald definitely that the so-called operating deficits which were absorbed 
in the beginning of these ship operations in the years after the armi- 
stice by the Shipping Board, were many, many times counteracted, and 
brought incomparable dividends to the entire United States by the 
ability of the manufacturers and merchants to deliver their goods to 
foreign clients in an ever increasing export trade which to-day has 
brought about a situation whereby the United States ranks as the lead- 
ing export Nation, surpassing the great European manufacturing nations. 

It is well to remember at all times that if the ship services of the 
Shipping Board vessels had not been available in the market, the freight 
rates on our total export and import tonnage would have been con- 
trolled by foreign ships and would have been higher in cost to our 
shippers. It can be stated that the Shipping Board operations saved 
to the United States exporters and importers somewhere between $100,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000 per year, solely in the freight charges. 

Thus, totally offsetting any deficit that the United States Shipping 
Board operations of ships were forced to absorb. However, the efi- 
ciency of the administration of the Shipping Board during the last 
few years can best be recognized by the fact that, notwithstanding the 
sale to private owners of established trade routes developed by the 
Shipping Board as soon as fair profits could be made on these routes, 
in the hands of private owners, an appropriation requirement to cover 
the aforementioned so-called operating deficit of over $100,000,000 per 
year, a few years ago, has been brought down this year to less than 
$10,000,000 per annum. 
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Without ownership of a merchant marine under our own flag our 
export trade would never have thus developed, would never have main- 
tained itself, and could not possibly continue to maintain itself and 
increase. 

The most high-powered sales argument, the finest advertisement, to 
encourage the foreign merchant to purchase American goods is the 
sight of the American flag atop American vessels coming into and out of 
foreign ports regularly. President Roosevelt used the entire American 
Navy as a trade ambassador at large. In a large measure the enor- 
mous Japanese and Chinese trade with the United States was the result 
of the visit of the American fleet in the Far East. > 

Let us refiect for a moment on the sagacity of the trade routes 
sponsored by the Shipping Board, and developed under the thoroughly 
maritime minded T. V. O'Connor, chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board for the past five years, and his able associate, Vice Chair- 
man Plummer, a sea-wise New Englander. From their very youth, 
both these men knew shipping and ships. Under their guidance, as 
mandated by law, the sale of successful trade routes was made as soon 
as these proved profitable, to private owners, qualified to be intrusted 
with these routes. 

Messrs. O’Connor and Plummer, together with their assoclate members 
of the board and their able assistants, had to withstand criticism from 
many sources, primarily sources that were motivated by defeatism ex- 
pressed through ignorance or by connivance but not by a knowledge of 
what the United States needed. Undaunted, these men worked for the 
protection of the economic prosperity of the United States in peace 
time and its defense in emergencies, for a proper merchant marine, 
manned and maintained, 

Let us study one example: The world-wide ocean transportation sys- 
tem of the Dollar Steamship Co. was developed from small beginnings 
by Robert Dollar, a Pacific coast commerce trader. Mr. Dollar was 
not a seaman, but learned sea shipping quick enough. In 1923 he 
concluded an important transaction with the United States Shipping 
Board by which Mr. Dollar became the American private owner of a 
never-before-attempted round-the-world service with American vessels, 
which had been sponsored by the Shipping Board. This service not 
alone serves American exporters and importers, but it carries cargoes 
owned and shipped by foreign merchants transported by these American 
vessels from one foreign port to another foreign port, in successful com- 
petition with foreign-flag vessels operating between selfsame foreign 
ports. Mr. Dollar has just now ordered over $30,000,000 worth of 
new tonnage to augment this world-wide American-flag service. Does 
that support the opinion that American operators do not know their 
business? 

“Never give up the ship” shall hereafter forever be our motto. 
American seamen haye always compared favorably and will always 
compare favorably with those of other nations. Do not the records of 
recent years of North Atlantic storm disasters prove time and again 
the efficiency of American vessels and resourceful and unafraid American 
crews? What a perversion of the truth to say American seamen do not 
know their business—and this is said with full respect to the foreign 
seamen, who likewise know their business, and are esteemed by all 
American shipmen for their knowledge. 

The Shipping Board, in spite of all the obstacles which beset them, 
accomplished what has become the outstanding accomplishment of mari- 
time international history during the last decades, The board created 
and established American flag shipping routes all over the world, broke 
down discriminative ocean rate structures against American ports 
Wherever such discrimination had been maintained, and gave our farms 
and factories the open door to the export markets of the world, enabling 
our farmers, merchants, and manufacturers to secure a stronghold in 
this export market. 

American ships are now carrying passengers and freight to-day 
around the world, across the Atlantic and across the Pacific, to South 
America, and to the Far East, and they are carrying their share of 
passengers and cargo on the basis of service rendered. 

The people and the governments of other maritime nations have. ap- 
preciated the importance of their merchant marines to their national 
life and prosperity and they have supported, and ever will support, 
them in a tangible way. Our Government has decided to do as much for 
our shipping, and, if need be, more; so that the American merchant 
marine will ever be profitable and expand, and maintain itself against 
foreign competition. 

Our merchant marine is now firmly established on the important trade 
routes of the world, the ocean freight rates no longer discriminate 
against our exporters, and with this background, our export trade is 
becoming greater and more firmly intrenched year by year. e 

Now, let us analyze some of the twaddle and drivel that has been 
written about the American merchant marine and its future, some of it 
by well-meaning, but much of it by prejudiced writers, resorting to pure 
bunk and absolute fiction to mislead the American reader. Many writ- 
ers acquired their knowledge in foreign ships and foreign shipping 
organizations and at the same time a definite oblique mindedness, They 
do not welcome the competition of the American, for they have met 
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It has been said that we lack the “ tradition of the sea” and can not 
succeed upon the seas until we build up such tradition. With due 
respect to the honorable tradition of other seafaring nations, our own 
traditions are quite an equal. However, America has progressed to its 
eminent position among the nations just because it ignored much of 
tradition, possessed the courage to disregard old economical dogma, and 
pioneered a new track of its own conception and created a prosperity 
that is serving the people of the United States so admirably, and ise 
being shared with and comes to the help of the rest of the world. 

To-day in this country the captains of industry do not supinely and 
helplessly submit to the conditions, normal or abnormal, that obtain 
in their individual fields. They create the conditions conducive to their 
business. No obstacle is insurmountable, onée they decide upon a 
course that intelligent commercial consideration dictates. By invention, 
scientific research, elimination of waste, concerted action, new methods 
of finance, favorable legislation, etc., they create favorable conditions. 
For instance, they will promote, finance, and build roads to sell more 
motor cars. They will grow their own crude rubber in new suitable 
fields when others ungratefully hold them up by artificially advancing 
the price of crude rubber after American ingenuity created the tire 
industry and thus a huge consumption for crude rubber. 

In the same manner Americans can be relied upon to remove or over- 
come any unfavorable condition in our merchant-marine field, The 
Jones-White Act is commencing to do that. It is this creative ability 
that is the backbone of American progress. Please realize that America 
created the conditions from which the foreign lines on the Atlantic re- 
ceived their greatest revenue. The prosperous conditions created by our 
industrialists, financiers, economists, and intelligent Government under- 
takings attracted millions of the best aggressive persons from Europe to 
these shores and gave them employment at good wages. Before the war 
about 1,000,000 immigrants per year entered and 500,000 emigrants 
departed, representing fifty to sixty million dollars of revenue per year 
going to the foreign passenger lines; it was this revenue, created by 
American conditions, that built the Atlantic monster ships. 

It was America that created this business and not the foreigner and 
his “tradition of the sea.“ If Americans can create such profitable 
conditions for foreign passenger lines they can be relied upon to create 
and they will create equally favorable conditions for American passenger 
ships, now that we have entered the field. It is interesting to point 
out that the United States Lines, the passenger and fast-freight and 
mail services developed by the Shipping Board, secured a position in the 
North Atlantic trade which attracted over $8,000 passengers to travel 
safely on these lines in 1928 and which lines are carrying an ever- 
-increasing profitable business. 

The fact is that America is no longer the terminus of the Atlantic 
trade but America is the point of origin of the North Atlantic trade, a 
fact which must increasingly redound to our benefit. Fully 80 per cent 
of the better-class Atlantic passenger traffic is of American origin, and 
this assures the success of our American passenger lines in competition 
for American travelers who will patronize American ships when we 
give them the ships and service, just as Englishmen, Italians, and Ger- 
mans patronize their national lines. The many cruises to all parts of 
the world are to a large extent patronized by Americans and produce 
millions of revenue. It is business that will naturally flow to American 
ships when sufficient American ships are available to take care of it. 

One of the best-known traffic men who assisted for over seven years 
the trade-route development and ship-sale policies of the Shipping 
Board stated some time ago as follows: 

“Please consider that over $500,000,000 per year is paid out as 
freight on the exports and imports created by our commerce and con- 
trolled as to routings by our traders. Over $150,000,000 is paid out 
annually by our American ocean travelers. -The day is not distant 
when our own ships, carrying our fiag, will earn as gross revenue a 
considerable part of these revenues of ships. That means that before 
long a large portion of these revenues will flow from our ships to our 
shores for distribution ashore.” 

Let us remember at all times that this freight money will be dis- 
tributed in the United States ashore. A portion of it will go to marine 
workers, A portion of it will go to ironworkers and skilled mechanics 
employed in shipyards and in repair yards and in machine works, etc. 
A large proportion of this money will go to the leborers employed by 
the manufacturers of numerous supplies used aboard these ships. A 
large part of this money will go to the producers and dealers of pro- 
visions and meat. Part of these funds will pay off capital invested and 
go toward new ships. And substantial dividends on their ship invest- 
ments will come to the owners of the American shipping enterprises; 
American shipping shares will again become the safe investment that 
their public service status entitles them to, as of old, when New 
England’s wealth was created from its ownership in ships. 

Many years ago I happened to be one of the governors of the then 
Shipmasters’ Club, and at that time I expressed my opinion of the senti- 
ments, as I conceived them, of the American licensed navigating officers 
and of the marine engineers, in the form of a declaration which I made 


that fellow before and found him a very determined, resourceful man | at that time for the purpose of helping along the maritime trade facili- 
ties act, which has eventually found expression in the passage of the 
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Jones-White law. I can not much improve on the language that I used 
at that time, and I therefore reiterate. 

The American licensed navigating officers and the American licensed 
engineers and the American seamen went unhesitatingly and unheralded 
100 per cent into the late war service, and these men will be again 
needed in case there ever should be such an emergency. These men 
would not be in existence unless we have an American merchant mu- 
srine, because they would have to find other occupations ashore if Amer- 
ican shipowners were not placed through the marine facilities bill into 
a position to pay them living wages aboard American vessels built in 
American shipyards. 

The reason why I bespoke then (and bespeak to-day) the support of 
farmers, laborers, manftfacturers, and commercial traders and of the 
bankers of our country for our marine bill was for economic and mili- 
tary reasons. I took then, and take again, the privilege of drawing a 
short picture of our national situation; i. e., we might compare the 
economic life of the United States to a corporation and we would be 
confronted with the following analysis: 

“The Executive head of this corporate body is the President of the 
United States, This corporation has over 110,000,000 stockholders, all 
of whonr are affected by the prosperity of this large corporation. If 
any part of this large trade body is weak, it reflects on the wholesome- 
ness of the entire body, all its stockholders, all of us. 

“We know that this body could not operate without the assistance 
of our private, national, and State banking system, which is helpéd and 
supervised thoroughly by the Federal reserye-bank system and the 
United States Treasury.” 

We find that there are three principal divisions that make up the 
economic body, namely, -agriculture and mining industry, the laboring 
and manufacturing industry, and the warehousing and trading divi- 
sions, All of the divisions spoken of above would be without value un- 
less they were served by transportation. Transportation spells the pros- 
perity of all of them, There are two sets of transportation systems: 
The inland transportation, which comprises mainly the railroads and the 
inland canal and lake transportation systems and the truck transporta- 
tion, etc., which, together, comprise one leg of our economic body; and 
the high-sea, coastwise, and transoceanic transportation, called the mer- 
chant marine, which comprises the other leg of our economic body, 

“Unless our economic body stands on two legs, it can not continue 
to prosper. Every manufacturer, every laborer, every warehouseman, 
every commercial trader, is seriously, selfishly interested on having two 
sound legs to our economic body; and this means they all have to help, 
by supporting the building and owning of our own ships. 

Every citizen is benefited, naturally, by having a dependable mer- 
chant marine, because about 20 per cent of the exportable products of 
this country can not be consumed here and have to be exported to 
foreign countries. Unless we export this 20 per cent surplus, we can 
only operate our factories producing such products. at 80 per cent 
capacity. When such of our factories are operated at 80 per cent, 
many of our laborers, engineers, and merchants have to be idle. It is 
this last 20 per cent of business that pays dividends and makes pros- 
perity. Furthermore, the overhead expense of such factories has to be 
distributed over 80 per cent capacity when we lack exports. This 
means that the prices of such products have to be increased, which in 
turn means that the American public pays more for what they con- 
sume because the manufacturers can not export their surplus. 

The factories can not export their exportable products unless they 
can deliver them at a competitive price at the foreign buyers’ market. 
This can be done only if the factories have dependable ocean trans- 
portation, furnished at reasonable, equitable freight rates, carried in 
our own national ships. In this way, a successful merchant marine 
affects every American ashore, no matter who he might be. 

Now, then, remember the old saying, “ Trade follows the flag.” It is 
merely another expression for saying trade follows transportation de- 
velopment. When an American salesman sits in an office in Calcutta 
and talks to a Caleutta prospective buyer about American products, 
and when both look out of the window and they see the American flag, 
on American ships, I assure you, the American salesman gains prestige 
and his talk of making dependable deliveries is really convincing. 

Let us consider what the new ships will do that are being built in 
pursuance of the Jones-White law and under the guidance of the 
United States Shipping Board. There are more than $100,000,000 of 
new ships now under construction or under contract to be built. They 
help maintain prosperity ashore, for each new ship construction 
placed in our shipyards causes employment of labor at good wages, 
creates demand for steel, machinery, etc., which in turn spreads 
employment, which in turn means additional demand for farm prod- 
ucts; thus the economic cycle of employment and consequent pros- 
perity is in operation, energized by intelligent legislation, supported 
by economic and defensive necessities, made profitable in fair exchange 
for ship transportation service; and thus prosperity ashore is a fair 
exchange for the support of our ship transportation services by our 
Government and our nationals. 

It may be said that the development of the British merchant marine 
evolved from the example of the East India Co. and the Hudson Bay 
Co., who needed ships to carry and control their commerce, It may 
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be set down in future records of our history that our new twentieth 
century merchant marine evolved from the example of the fleet of the 
United States Steel Co., United Fruit Co., Standard Oil Co., and 
great American companies who needed to protect their foreign com- 
merce by the ownership of ships. 

Present-day life is impossible without ocean ships. International 
trade has become a necessity. We import crude rubber on ships; send 
it on American railroads to, say, Akron, Ohio, create pay rolls to 
produce tires, and some of these very tires are sent back, over the 
ocean, in ships, to the very place from which the crude rubber came. 
This is a clear example, I should think, of the vitality of ocean com- 
merce, The owners of a tire factory, and its employees, are seriously 
affected by the ownership of and service by ships; the ship's business is 
their business. And likewise, in one degree or another, ship's business 
is a part of the business of every one of us. If for no other reason 
than for a selfish reason let us always safeguard our business in every 
way, including our ship business. 

I have learned to respect the British, French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Japanese, Canadian, Belgian, ètc., shipping 
enterprises, their endeavors, and their achievements. But for that very 
reason I bespeak respect for our American-flag shipping enterprises. 

The provisions of the Jones-White law, for the sake of national de- 
fense and protection of our important sea-borne commerce, will facilitate 
our building of new ships, modern ships, ships especially adapted for 
special trade routes; new ships to be built in American shipyards, 
under conditions whereby the difference in first cost of ships built in 
American yards, as against foreign yards, is overcome by an intelligent 
method of long-time, low-rate-of-interest construction loans, loaned by 
the Government; and specific trade routes are furthermore encouraged 
by mail pay, through a form of mail-pay contracts. This brings about 
an assurance of dependable income in exchange for dependable merchant 
marine services available for the support of our sea-borne commerce in 
peace, and for defense in emergencies; and it permits definite financing 
for the protection of our shipping enterprises, assuring to such a depend- 
able income. 

Our merchant ships have the protection of an adequate American 
Navy; our ships are insured against all possible risks and damages by 
adequate protective insurance; our Government by the will of our peo- 
ple has passed laws that will assure adequate compensation and financial 
returns to our ship-owning companies; our aggressive Department of 
Commerce, by a policy started by the former Secretary of Commerce, 
who is now our President, developed a world-wide trade information 
service that is unequaled by any foreign similar service; we have now a 
world-wide Consular Service; we haye an international network of ship 
routes serviced by American vessels, privately owned or Shipping Board 
owned; we have an intelligent well-trained personnel on ship and on 
shore; we are actively represented in most foreign ports and cities of 
any size, 

Our manufacturers, our farmers, our exporters, and our importers have 
now available a solid foundation for the maintenance and expansion of 
our sea-borne commerce. This condition has been brought about by the 
use of our own American vessels. Increasing patronage of our vessels 
will protect our increasing foreign trade, and continue to make our ships 
profitable. The increasing traffic and the required replacements will 
cause new ship construction here and thereby create employment and con- 
sumption and thereby prosperity ashore. - 

And then we assure to us the freedom of our sea transportation. 
Following this course, we attain that independent status of prestige 
among sea-bordered nations to which we are entitled. 

The British preach to their nationals to travel and ship on British 
ships; the Germans’ first act after 1919 was to rebuild their merchant 
marine to recapture their standing and to ship on their ships. So do 
the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, the Japanese, and the other seafaring 
nations. The nationals of foreign countries that have merchant ships, 
consider it their honorable duty to travel and to ship on their own ves- 
sels, and they are entitled to our respect for their actions. 

We should do likewise; let us travel and ship on our own ships and 
thereby combine profitable shipping, our freedom in ocean commerce in 
peace and protection in emergency, 


WAGE EARNERS AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Reoorp a statement by H. E. Miles, chair- 
man of the Fair Tariff League, entitled “ Wage Earners and the 
Tariff.” 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed fh the Recorp, as follows: 

Wach EARNERS AND THE TARIFF 


By H. E. Miles, chairman Fair Tariff League 
AMERICAN LABOR DECEIVED AND DISCREDITED BY TARIFF PROFITEERS— 
THR PUBLIC MISINFORMED AND CHEZATED—OURS THM CHEAPEST LABOR 
IN THE WORLD IN MANY KINDS OF STANDARDIZED QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
“In many lines we more than meet competition."—Andrew W. Mellon. 
“Informed men know that high wages with their resulting good 
health, good will, and energy are cheap wages. To show this by facts 
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and figures is more than a national service. It tends, by America’s 
example, to raise the wages of all countries to the betterment of the 
race, as Mr. Miles shows.“ —Willlam H. Johnston, president Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

Purpose of the Fair Tariff League: A just tariff adequately but not 
excessively protecting American industry and labor, lowering the cost 
of living, considerate of our changed position in world affairs. 
AMERICAN LABOR THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD IN MANY KINDS 

OF STANDARDIZED QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


As I said to a President of the United States, “Mr. President, why 
not develop a widespread appreciation of the power and dignity of 
American labor, the best and cheapest in the world?” 

I wish everyone had seen the kindly seriousness with which he seemed 
to approve. 

THE MIRACLE OF AMERICAN PRODUCTION 

An American girl in an easy day’s work, running 25 or 30 knitting 
machines, knits 1,800 pairs of good cotton socks in a day for a piece 
price of 2 cents per dozen pairs, or one-sixth of 1 cent per pair. The 
writer knows, because he has been through a factory and gotten the 
costs in each process to the fourth decimal place. If this is a high 
price, how much would you reduce it? She is satisfied because this nets 
her $3 per day—the lowest price and the highest wage in the world 
in the industry. No lower paid, undernourished, poorly housed foreign 
competitor could equal her. 

A man running a number of machines makes a spark plug for an auto- 
mobile with two diameters inside and several outside in six seconds for 
one-eighth of a cent. The writer has seen it done. Do you think 
anyone anywhere does it for less? And yet this output nets him 75 
cents per hour. With fair allowance for machine upkeep this man 
is one hundred times cheaper than a hand worker, with the facilities 
of pre-power days, working 14 hours for 35 cents per day, and making 
about two such pieces in a day, with a wage cost of 17 cents each. 

Running six screw machines, a man makes a %-inch bolt with hex- 
agonal head and 7 inches long, cut to length and threaded, every 35 
seconds, at a wage cost of about one-half cent. 

There is a total of about 3 cents of labor in an ordinary fluted-edged 
bread knife with 10-inch blade, that sold at American factories, for 
shipment in quantities all over the world, for 644 cents in 1922; now 9 
cents to American wholesalers under our high tariff. 

An American operative weaves 12,000 yards of ordinary cotton cloth 
in a week’s time, for about $17 per week. She runs three or four times 
more machines than an English operative. 

An East Indian cotton mill, well equipped, with cotton growing near 
the factory door, pays its operatives an average of $1.75 per week, and 
yet India sends to the United States for drills and denims because ours 
are made cheaper with our $17 wage than hers with her $1.75 wage. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has calculated the in- 
crease in efficiency of labor in 11 industries—measured by output per 
man-hour—from 1914 to 1925—taking 1914 as 100 per cent—as follows: 


Increase. 
Industry : per cent 
/ ch A ITE Ls I A eS 
yg Coe SE ek eee ee SAE 
C acc se PA ee E oa mage eae ab ag A 26 
Slaughtering and meat packing 27 
0 Rn Ste a, E hE NE UT ee 83 
Paper and pulp Henn a 34 
Cement nang MORE oe a eS EON 61 
PRC ORDNI OG ss rh ea RS tens else Ses EA LGR 
PO SPER E SR EES RASE A 211 
r EE E SAF CES REE AAT SE SOS O N DOSE T 36 
A AE o T ASTETE 


There is a machine which produces 8,000 5-gallon glass carboys in 24 
hours. This one machine can produce all the 5-gallon carboys that are 
consumed in the United States in a year. 

In the glass industry, where one man produced one hundred 2-ounce 
prescription ovals by the old hand process, he now produces 3,906.4 with 
a machine, an increase of 3,806.4 per cent. In the production of 4- 
ounce ovals the increase is 4,009.8 per cent. One man with the ma- 
chine produces per hour as many bottles as 41 men could by the hand 
process. 

In the production of pig iron the number of men employed in blast 
furnaces has increased but 37 per cent since 1850. The production of 
pig iron has increased 6,375 per cent. The output of pig iron per man 
per year in 1850 was 28 long tons. In 1927 it was 1,308 long wasnt an 
increase of 4,571 per cent. 

A wrapping machine for chewing gum, operated by two people, can 
do the work of 40 handworkers. 

A machine wrapping tobacco cartons, with one operator, does the work 
of 13 persons. 

These are but a few instances of the wonderful productiveness of 
modern labor aided by the machine. 

No informed person measures wages by the amount paid per hour or 
per day, but by the return in production for the wage paid. 

A FARMERS’ TARIFF LESSON 


We used to import rice from the Orient, where it was grown with 
10-cent labor, using a hoe and clad in a breechclout. Now we export 
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freely. And in 1923 we had 180,000 tons more than we knew what to 
do with. President Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, asked the for- 
eign representatives of his department to find a market, and where was 
it sold? In riceland—in China and Japan—at the American price plus 
transportation, because that 10-cent worker with the breechclout is 
more expensive than our labor capitalist, at $3 per day. 

Agriculture has gotten its share of labor-saving devices. In the year 
1800 a man with a sickle cut one-half acre of wheat in a day. With a 
cradle in 1831 he cut 214 acres, if he were a man of iron. This method 
is common in Europe to-day. With a self-binder in 1880 one man cut 20 
acres a day and the machine bound the grain. With a tractor in 1922 
and two binders he cut 40 acres a day. With the new combination 


machine one man cuts, binds, threshes, and sacks 40 acres of wheat in a, 


day and dispenses with the labor of about 50 men. 

Our farmers have always competed successfully with the lowest-paid 
labor in the world. That is largely why farmers formerly prospered, 
with 89 per cent of all their products sold on a free-trade or export 
basis, in world-wide competition, their export price determining their 
domestic price. The farmer began to go bankrupt when the present 
high tariff made it impossible for his foreign customers to exchange 
their goods for his products and compelled him to pay profiteering prices 
for most of his requirements. 

Farmers and others should think of this when told that American 
factory labor can not compete and our manufacturers, by cajolery and 
threats alike, secure tariff rates from two to five times the rates they 
pay their labor. If such statements were true, the manufacturers would 
not have exported in 1927 $1,981,955,000 of manufactures ready for 
consumption and also $699,727,000 of partly manufactured goods, includ- 
ing $436,153,000 of machinery, $233,878,000 of iron and steel, $388,- 
528,000 of automobiles, $133,310,000 of cotton manufactures, and the 
like. Every year marks an irresistible advance. 

Europeans dread our low costs. They say among themselves that 
our overwhelming industrial power and low costs are “ colonizing” the 
world, making other countries virtually our dependencies, 

LABOR LESS THAN HALF THE COST 

There is much ignorance and no little dishonesty in the statements 

made about American high wages. The census of 1927 discloses that 


out of each dollar of the factory selling prices labor received in the 
industries named the following amounts: 


Per $1 of selling price at factory Labor 
received 
Industry : (cents) 
eie Ce Car ⅛— vſGôſd LS ELL ee 24 
An. ert Char each as L 19 
Wont MENG tU a ³ A 2 ae 
Hosiery and knit NNW D KUSA .. Fea 23 
ene ee 16 
Clothing end — ... ̃—( ½⅛»eu1e . 17 
Rubber dot and bes. —— K — 26 
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eee . ee 14 
F :::.: ̃ ͤ E EA . — 8 
Asbestos manufacture — 12 
Earthen, stone, and china ware. 39 
Motor vehicles____ 15 
Glucose, corn sugar, 8 
Confectionery- 15 
Medicinal preparation 7 
Explosive 1 
Perfumery, 888 etc- T 
Leather, boots and: shoes T re 27 
— ᷣ k.. ̃ UN Ad IN ASSP —— 28 
rr Ne E a Enea ER pitted Seale aU OOD 6 
Aluminum, brass, bronze, and copper manufactures 17 
EE TT n ERE E ROSEE oe E E ES E E N EE Ue Marae aS 4 
Bar steel, rails, structural iron, and electrical machinery 21 


These figures have not changed materially in 20 years. Prices 
change, but not labor's proportion of the income. In many cases 
labor's share is lower now than ever before. 

The labor involved in the prior preparation of the materials used 
in these industries, plus the labor expended in these industries as 
named above and in all other industries, brings the total wage cost 
from raw material to finished product to an average of one-half of the 
factory selling price, or one-fourth of the retail price, for retail prices 
are usually about double factory prices. This is the finding of the 
most experienced investigators, For instance, to the 27 cents of labor 
cost in the shoe factory out of each dollar of product sold is to be 
added 10 cents for tanning the leather, a total of 37 cents from the 
raw hide to the finished shoe, and about 13 cents more for the many 
other petty items, each in itself often too small to think of. 

To-day wages average only about one-fourth of the consumer's price, 
thanks to modern machinery and processes. The days when “ every- 
thing is all labor,” the days of hand production, are gone forever. 
Thus wage cost, important as it is, is relatively insignificant. The 
wage earner must be as fit as a race horse entering a race. He must 
respond as freely, not for the wage, but for the love of accomplishing, 
High wages are the only wages anyone can afford to pay who would 
produce economically, 
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Disbelief in some quarters in the above wage figures evidences the 
all too general and unfortunate ignorance of America’s accomplishment 
in so lowering wage and other costs of production as to justify the 
term “the miracle of American production.” In their accomplish- 
ments American manufacturers stand alongside the Edisons of science. 
But they try to hide the fact for their profits’ sake. It is unfortunate 
that Europe knows this better than our home folks, Anyone but a 
child can prove the correctness of these figures, by simply dividing the 
census figures of total production in any industry into the total wages 
paid. The result is the percentage, as stated of the factory selling 
price that goes to labor. It is labor's share in the output. 

It is this factory selling price that is the basis of tariff assessments 

upon imports, and of many informative comparisons of production 
costs here and abroad. 

“Factory costs of production,” so called, often, if not usually, omit 
the items of general expense that are as much a cost of production as 
the wage cost. When these general and necessary charges are omitted 
the wage cost is, of course, a larger percentage of the partial costs 
thus assembled than when all costs are included as in this exhibit, 

The tariff is assessed upon all costs to the purchaser, including the 
profit element, which is included by the manufacturer as his just com- 
pensation for services as necessary as the wage or other elements. 
This profit charge is reasonable and often too little under competitive 
conditions. 

It is seldom excessive, except where by price fixing (far more usual in 
the United States than elsewhere) the favors of Congress are capital- 
ized under the tariff, or where other special opportunities, not com- 
mon to industries as a whole, are capitalized. 

WAGES AND TARIFF MISREPRESENTATIONS—EXAMPLES : BRICK, SILKS, 

COTTONS, GLASSWARE, ETC. 


If the truth were known, the example of American labor and high 
wages would be surpassed by no force in the world for human ad- 
vancement. Standards would everywhere advance and the spiritual 
and cultural progress of mankind would mark a new epoch in civiliza- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, however, certain manufacturers (by no means all) 
gain annually vast sums by inculcating a general belief that American 
labor gets more than it earns, that every housewife must add to the 
price of each purchase a charity, a Peter's pence, or a $10 bill for an 
American wage earner who needs it but hasn't earned it. 

Brick manufacturers, recently before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, bid behind the makers on the Hudson River, whose mud is too 
soft to be used in brick-shaping machines. They fashion brick in the 
manner of Pharaoh's time, by hand. It is even said they don't make 
common brick, but face brick, selling some 75 per cent of “ rejects” 
as common, and basing their costs upon the cost of these rejects. It 
was not disclosed that a good, not expensive, brick machine fashions 
50,000 brick per hour at a wage cost of 2 cents per thousand brick. 
Is this a high cost? The operator gets $10 per day. 

Silk manufacturers, paying 19 cents for labor out of each dollar's 
charge, have an average duty of 58 cents on the dollar. They are there- 
fore invited by Congress to add $263,000,000 to their prices above those 
of their foreign competitors (this sum to be doubled at retail), although 
not a yard of ordinary competing silks are imported into this country, 
but only novelties in design or quality not made here or the noncompeti- 
tive cheap silks of China and Japan. Woolens and cottons are as bad. 

When glass bottles were blown by mouth, Alexander Hamilton gave 
the blowers 10 per cent protection. Now a machine blows 50,000 pint 
bottles in a 24-hour day, with no labor beyond keeping it oiled, and 
Congress gives this machine 43 per cent protection on each dollar of 
glass sold. Who gets the 43 cents? The oiler? The story of window 
glass is worse. 

It is in the nature of things that well-paid labor is cheap labor. 
The well-fed, well-paid, well-conditioned man or beast has little to fear 
from those of opposite sort. To decry American labor in general as not 
earning its wage, and on that charge to give great corporations a 
virtual monopoly of any of our domestic markets through excessive 
tariff rates is to challenge Divine Providence, that wills that men shall 
prosper in the measure in which they help others to prosper. 

“We know too little of the power and value of America’s relatively 
high wage scale. Mr. Miles’s illustrations are refreshing and yaluable. 
As he says, a committee of labor leaders, studying the tariff in coopera- 
tion with representatives of other economic groups, would render a valu- 
able public service in finding what protection is needed and eliminating 
the element of exploitation from the tariff.“ Jas. P. Noonan, Inter- 
national Brotherbood of Electric Workers. 

“ Europe envies our low-wage cost per unit of product in many indus- 
tries in which America excels, 

“Where tariff protection is needed to shield our markets from low- 
merchandise prices due to sweated foreign labor, all political parties 
and all true Americans want that protection and will have it. Where, 
however, American labor is falsely made an excuse for high tariffs that 
give $10 to trusts and price fixers to $1 to labor, our wage earners 
suffer with the rest. 
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“The Fair Tariff League and Mr. Miles should have the support of 
all who stand for the right use of protection and not its abuse.“ 
William H. Johnston, president International Association of Machinists. 

Americans are protectionists to the point of sentimentality, Some 
of them would let a manufacturer pick gold fillings from their teeth 
if told that a dollar's worth of the fillings is needed to pay that $3 a 
day girl her contract price of one-sixth of a cent for knitting a pair 
of cotton socks, or the cotton weaver 35 cents for weaving 100 yards 
of cloth. 

TRUSTS ENCOURAGED—A $5,000,000,000 TEMPTATION 


Under the spell of these evil and misleading statements regarding 
wages, Congress was induced, all too knowingly, to permit certain 
manufacturers to add approximately $5,000,000,000 to their prices if 
they could by any means contrive to put this vast sum over on the 
public, to be doubled in retail prices. Seemingly only insanity would 
let statesmen go so far. 

Our one protection against these exactions is competition. Where 
competition is keen, it compels manufacturers, with or without a 
tariff, to sell at fair prices, and sometimes less; but with profiteering 
tariffs the temptation to form consolidations and price agreements is 
almost irresistible, and in such cases tariff additions to prices are 
made in huge amounts. These manufacturers beguile us by talking of 
the $3 that the hosiery girl gets, and conceal the truth that her con- 
tract is 2 cents per dozen pairs and nothing else. Her piece price was 
not increased upon the enactment of the present tariff, but the retail 
price of the socks was. 

They conceal the one-eighth cent wage cost of the spark plug and 
decry the 75-cent wage per hour. They don’t tell that we are selling 
hardware freely in England and in all neutral world markets. 

Domestic sugar factories pay 3 cents in wages on each dollar of 
sugar produced. They plead for the farmers who grow sugar. These 
factories get for themselves about $48,000,000 of tariff benefits and pass 
on to the beet and cane growers only $24,000,000 out of the $248,000,- 
000 that the sugar tariff costs the consumers. And one factory ex- 
hibited profits at the rate of $13,000,000 per year. 

If anything can despoil wage earners and farmers of the just pro- 
tection that the public is determined to give them, it is their misuse 
as cat's-paws after this fashion. Our tariff permits a few great indus- 
tries that can control their sales prices to make a billion dollars per 
year, or twice that, by befooling the American public on the wage 
question. 


TARIFF RATES AND WAGES 


In the following table is shown first the per cent of wages to the 
value of the products of the industries as they leave the factories 
(at wholesale prices) ; this is the amount the worker receives as wages 
out of each dollar's worth of factory’ products expressed in cents and 
tenths of a cent. Next is shown the tariff rate of duty on similar im- 
ported products; this is the amount added by the assessment of duty to 
each dollar's worth of imports, at wholesale prices, for the protection of 
the American industry. This is also expressed in cents and tenths of 
a cent. Finally, there is shown the amount the ultimate consumer has 
to pay in added costs at retail on each dollar's worth of product (whole- 
sale) by reason of the tariff. This is also expressed in cents and tenths 
of a cent for comparison. 


Census and imports of Der 


Cents 

Cotton manufactures (woven goods) 36.2 
Silk manufactures (woven fabrics)... 54.7 
Wool manufactures (woven fabrics)... 71.0 
Hosiery and knit goods 64.0 
Corsets, brassiéres, ete... 49.5 
52.8 

50.2 100,4 

26.7 53.4 

32.0 64.0 

40.0 80.0 

2.3 56.6 

41.2 68.3 138.6 

28.0 52.6 105, 2 

14.5 40.0 80.0 

7.8 43.7 87.4 

6.8 46.9 93.8 

11.2 36.8 73.6 

20.5 8.2 16,4 

21.6 14.2 28.4 

20.0 20.0 40,0 

26.4 104.2 208, 4 

16.9 38.7 77.4 

13.8 40.0 80.0 

20.5 26.5 53.0 
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There is no relation between tariff rates and wages. 

The manufacturers get all they can from the tariff. The determina- 
tion of wage scales is another matter, not unaffected by, but not 
determined by the tariff, 

The tariff should never equal the American wage scale, but only the 
difference between the wage cost per unit of product here and abroad, 
with. appreciation of the fact that almost invariably the American 
wage earner produces as much or more per dollar of wage as his 
foreign competitor at the lower wage. 

A thousand studies demonstrate this. 

One operative, with a moderately expenslye machine, shapes 50,000 
brick per hour at a wage cost of 2 cents per thousand. That he 
accumulates $10.25 per day is interesting, but it has nothing to do 
with the tariff fixing excessive rates on imported brick. 

An American operative runs from 25 to 30 automatic knitting ma- 
chines, making 1,800 pairs of cotton socks daily for 2 cents per dozen 
pairs, or one-sixth cent per pair. She accumulates $3 per day because 
she knits more pairs for $3 than a foreign worker would knit for that 
sum in a much longer time. 

When in 1909 it was reported that a woman running on the average 
of from 25 to 30 looms, could weave 4,500 yards of cheap cotton cloth 
per week for $14 in the North and $12 in the South, the amount of 
production seemed ineredible. To-day it is common for a woman to 
run from 75 to 90 looms, weaving upwards of 12,000 yards per week 
for about $17 in the North and $14 in the South, She gets these 
wages because she weaves more yards for this money than any other 
worker in the world. 

For 40 years two-thirds or more of the cheaper grades of cotton goods 
(present total production about 7,000,000,000 yards per year) have been 
produced here at less cost than anywhere else in the world. In Eng- 
Jand, our principal competitor, a woman runs about six or eight looms. 

Duplicated in hundreds of industries of all sorts, these comparisons 
of low cost and comparatively large wages to the American worker 
would be a beacon light to the less fortunate wage earners and em- 
ployers of other countries if they were not concealed by American 
manufacturers in their endeavor to get by act of Congress huge sums 
that belong to others. 

GREAT INJURY TO COMPETITIVE INDUSTRIES 


The present tariff act of 1922 virtually guaranteed to our great steel 
makers their immense profits in 1923. They exported freely at world 
prices and at the same time charged domestic consumers, including our 
farm-implement makers, about 50 per cent more than international 
export prices. This higher price, together with the increased cost of 
labor and everything else, due to the general tariff inflation, made farm 
implements cost their makers about $50,000,000 too much, or $100,- 
000,000 at retail—and yet farm implements are on the free list. 

As our farmers are virtually on a free-trade basis in their sales and 
income although “ enjoying” nominal tariff rates (mostly as worthless 
as counterfeit dollars), they had to absorb this extra $100,000,000 or 
do without new implements. 

Consequently they did without, and for two years after the enact- 
ment of the present tariff our implement makers produced only one- 
third of normal quantities, and 20 of them lost $50,000,000. To-day 
farmers pay the high prices demanded and the implement makers are 
prosperous. 

Dozens of competitive industries have been similarly but less seriously 
burt. 

Many Englishmen like our high tariff. It lessens their trade with 
us, but cripples us in international markets, leaving England freer 
there. She loses $10,000,000 of cotton business here but holds more 
securely $500,000,000 in other countries. She is suffering now from the 
restricted buying of those markets, but her prospects are brightening. 


WHY IS AMERICAN LABOR SO CHBAP? 


In 1927 there were 8,353,977 wage earners in American factories 
using 39,045,940 horsepower, which is equivalent to the physical power 
of 312,365,520 men working with hand tools. Furthermore, our ma- 
chines are of such speed and accuracy that they are at least four times 
more efficient than the mere power involved indicates, 

Consequently each wage earner exerts the power of 37 hand workers 
of olden times and equals 150 such workers in matter of speed and effi- 
ciency. It is because each man’s wage thus counts for 150 formerly, 
that the item of wage cost is relatively inconsiderable, if only he gives 
himself wholeheartedly to his task. It is this hundredfold power that 
makes the worth-while worker rejoice in his task, and makes the Ameri- 
can employer hate a slacker. 

An American factory worker uses from two to three times more horse- 
power and produces from two to three times more dollars’ worth of 
goods than an English worker. At double or treble the wage, the 
American worker only breaks even. To earn this he must keep up to 
pitch. It was much the same when we were English colonies. It will 
be so, regarding all countries, so long as they underpay and underfeed 
their workers. Let not selfish men blur this record for their pockets’ 
sake. 

A great Englishman with factories in England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, the United States, and Japan finds substantially no dif- 
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ference in these countries in the wages paid per unit of product. His 
labor in the United States is the cheapest of all. 

If America’s “high wages” from the beginning of her history and 
to-day are not cheap wages in terms of accomplishment, then let it be 
proved. It would shake our confidence in God’s providence, but we had 
best know. 

“American wage-earners want their due, not more, not less, 

“They have a right to be understood. 

“Tariff rates that are many times the difference in costs of produc- 
tion here and abroad are not helpful to labor, * * * Such rates and 
resulting high prices for the necessaries of life, fatten trusts and oppress 
labor and the public generally. * * * 

Mr. Miles's article in the Engineer’s Journal is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject, and to the public welfare. 

“ Where tariff protection or other legislation is needed to shield our 
markets from low merchandise prices due to sweated foreign labor all 
political parties and all true Americans want that protection and will 
have it. 

“Where, however, as Mr. Miles shows, American labor is made a 
cat’s-paw for high tariffs that give $10 to trusts and the like to $1 to 
labor, our wage earners suffer with the rest. 

“The Fair Tariff League and Mr. Miles should haye the assistance 
and good will of all who stand for the right use of protection and not 
its abuse.”"—Edward Keating, editor Labor. 


HIGH WAGES, WELL EARNED, ARE CHEAPEST, LET THE WORLD KNOW 


If high wages are cheap wages, let itching palms be stayed and our 
workers themselves get whatever protection is needed, with none 
diverted to tariff profiteering. This consummation would bring Ameri- 
can wage earners to a position of unparalleled eminence, and make our 
wage rates the accepted standard everywhere. 

It would make living cheaper, our Government honest, and raise living 
standards in every land. It would evidence the close relation of labor 
and religion as indicated in these quotations: 

“In all true labor, be it but true hand labor, there is something 
divine.”—Carlisle, 

“He who builds a factory builds a church, He who works there 
worships there.”—President Coolidge. 

“ In the Middle Ages the church was the agency of civilization. 
industry is the agency of civilization.” —Dr. Charles Eaton. 


BY PRICE RAISERS FOR PRICE RAISERS 


An “excessive tariff wall” is made by and for overgreedy interests 
only. It prevents importations of many competitive articles in any vol- 
ume under any fair conditions, It enslaves the American people to the 
highest prices these manufactures dare charge, and often far higher 
than these same manufacturers charge foreigners on their own sales 
abroad. Many American manufacturers know this and disapprove. 

The present tariff law is the worst ever in these respects. 

A LABOR-TARIFF COMMITTEE NEEDED 


I can conceive of few things more helpful to American labor and to 
mankind in general than a committee of foremost representatives of 
labor, determining the value and the character of American labor from 
the standpoint of its wage, its performance, its social service; and, on 
the other hand, assessing at proper value the claims of tariff profiteers. 

Meantime this country can set an example by honestly and intelli- 
gently appreciating American labor—what it stands for, what it does, 
and what should be done for it. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Now 


Allen Fletcher Kendrick Simmons 
Ashurst Frazier Keyes mith 
Baird George Kin, Smoot 
Bingham Gillett La Follette Steck 
Black lass M Steiwer 
Biaine Glenn McKellar Sullivan 
Blease Goff McMaster anson 
Borah Gould McNa Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Greene Metcal: Thomas, 
Hale Moses Townsend 
Brookhart Norbeck Trammell 
Broussard Harrison Tydings 
Capper Hatfield Nye Vandenberg 
Caraway wes Oddie Wagner 
Connally Hayden Overman Walcott 
Copeland rt Patterson Walsh. Mass. 
Couzens eflin ttman Walsh, Mont. 
Dalė Howell Ransdell Waterman 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Dill Jones Sheppard Wheeler 
Fess Kean Shortridge 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 


tor from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] is detained from the Senate 
on account of illness in his family. 
ment stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. 


I will let this announce- 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the pending 
amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 121, line 12, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] proposes to strike out “1.5625 
cents” and insert in lieu thereof “1.24 cents.” 

Mr. HARRISON addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for 10 minutes— 


SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I understand that the certifi- 
cate of the appointment of Hon. Jonx M. Ronslox, at present a 
Member of the House of Representatives, as United States 
Senator from the State of Kentucky, is now on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk, The Senator from Mississippi has kindly consented 
to yield long enough to have it read and to have Mr. ROBSION 
sworn in as a Senator. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the credentials of Hon. JohN M. Ropsion, of Kentucky, which 
will be read. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be placed on file, as 
follows: 0 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

Whereas the resignation of Hon. Frederic M. Sackett causes a vacancy 
to exist in the office of United States Senator from the State of Ken- 
tucky for the term ending with March 3, 1931, I, Flem D. Sampson, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, by authority of the Consti- 
tution of. the United States and the act of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, approved March 17, 1914, hereby designate 
and appoint Hon. JOHN MARSHALL ROBSION, of the county of Knox, this 
State, to the office of Senator in the Congress of the United States, vice 
Hon. Frederick M. Sackett, resigned, to serve until the people of this 
State fill the vacancy by election as provided by law. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the geal 
of the State of Kentucky to be affixed. Done at Frankfort, the capital, 
this 9th day of January, A. D. 1930, the one hundred and thirty-eighth 
year of the Commonwealth. 

By the governor: 

FLEM D. SAMPSON, 
Governor. 
ELLA LEWIS, 
Secretary of State. 

By Ropert Dixon, Jr., 

Assistant Secretary of State, 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the Senator designate from 
Kentucky is in the Chamber, and I ask that the oath be admin- 
istered to him at this time. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator designate will present 
himself for that purpose. 

Mr. Rossion of Kentucky, escorted by Mr. Frss, advanced 
to the Vice President's desk; and the oath prescribed by law 
having been administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
Mississippi for his courtesy. 


ADDRESS BY MR. GEORGE TSINGOIAS ON THE ESSENCE OF AMERICANISM 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
offer for the Recorp an address recently delivered by Mr. 
George Tsingoias, a distinguished journalist and special repre- 
sentative of the leading daily of Athens, the Eleftheron 
Bema. He delivered this address before a number of Greek- 
American intellectuals in New York City; and I am informed 
that the audience was so deeply impressed by the ability of 
Greek intellectuals in Greece, in contrast to so many European 
littérateurs, to appraise so well the essence of Americanism, that 
it is desired to have a translation of the address printed in the 
Recorp. I, therefore, make that request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


Only a few centuries have gone by since a handful of homeless 
Puritans landed on the shores of the New World. 

Foreigners, without a country which they could call their own, 
they trod on the soil of a new and as yet mysterious continent. With 
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stout hearts and deep devotion, they laid the foundations of their 
new fatherland, their motber country having behaved toward them 
as a stepmother, 

Those simple passengers on board the Mayflower laid foundations 
strong and unshakable by the vicissitudes of time. Upon those founda- 
tions rest to-day the magnificent structure of the American Common- 
wealth. 

Men born beyond the Atlantic, on a continent continuously shaken 
by the disrupting influence of class distinction, set sail for a new 
country where upon landing they breathed the air of true liberty, 
liberty based upon individual initiative. 

Cast out of the Old World, they embraced the New World with 
fanatical devotion. 

Soon the winds of the Atlantic began to flf caravans of sails bound 
westward to the world of unlimited possibilities. New cities sprang 
up, new social conditions were created, and new political systems 
evolved, completely free from the shackles of prejudice and antiquated 
traditions, A new breath of new ideas gave a new life to the un- 
known world. And man, free finally, and in the arms of mother 
nature, was molding a new civilization based upon reason—the American 
civilization. 

Centuries-old prejudices, which held in bondage the dweller of aged 
Europe, were buried in the fathomless depths of the Atlantic. The 
travelers were entering it as the sick entered the healing pool of 
Siloam and were cured of the political and social hatreds of the 
Old World. 

Steadily the great western continent was being peopled and the 
wealth of the country increased and multiplied. 

And lo! A terrific earthquake shook the new country and this shock 
cut off for all times the sinful ties that bound it to the 014 World, that 
reached out its hand even. beyond the Atlantic to coerce, oppress, ex- 
ploit, and plunder the youthful colonies. 

It was on a rainy day and in an unassuming hall in Philadelphia 
that the decalogue of the liberties of man were drawn. It was not the 
work of Jehovah, but the inspiration of a handful of self-taught idealist 
humanitarians who dreamed the dream of the unconditional and un- 
fettered freedom of man. 

Shocked was the Old World before the new and unaccustomed light 
which shone ere the ax struck upon the gates of the bastile. Great was 
the honor and the acclaim for those men on the part of all thinkers. 
To those men of obscure birth fell the lot to kindle the torch of the 
new thought. 

Before God and men the American fathers trumpeted the freedom 
of mankind. The historic bell sounded to all the world the glad tidings 
of liberty, liberty for all. 

New vigor came with the new freedom to the American fatherland, 
Olympian personalities added luster to universal history. Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, and scores of other such names shone in the 
pantheon of the rights of free man. 

America became definitely the grave of the theory of class distinc- 
tion. The grotesque prerogatives of European royalty and the medieval 
privileges of the upper classes were relegated by the American fathers 
to the ridicule of the free and now equal citizens of the new country. 
Only one prerogative, only one privilege, real worth, was accorded 
recognition. 

And the entire nation forged ahead with all its free citizens marching 
abreast, as an army of peers, unimpeded by class wars and unreal dis- 
tinctions and its phenomenal progress in material and moral fields was 
a smarting lash on the back of the old and dissipated world. 

And lo! The son of the log cabin, the Pericles of the New World, 
Abraham Lincoln, the like of whom no European country can boast of, 
with a gesture worthy of the generous and impetuous heart of America, 
shattered the inhuman fetters that degraded millions of human beings. 

Built upon the rock foundation of human liberties and the funda- 
mental principle of equality for all under the law, this Republic has 
achieved in the fields of matter, mind, and soul, as no other country 
since the golden days of Athens. 

Liberty, wealth, well-being, justice, are its marks of distinction. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific 125,000,000 citizens gladly labor for its 
prosperity and glory. 

Nor does America boast of her riches, nor do her citizens account 
evil unto the Old World the sufferings and vicissitudes of Puritan 
ancestors, 

America is preeminently magnanimous, and her citizens, with mil- 
lions of their wealth, are first to rush to placer of disaster, pestilence, 
and suffering to relieve, reconstruct, heal, and educate wherever the 
call of distress arises, be it in the farthermost corner of the earth, 
to friend and foe alike. 


And distressed humanity, ever and anon, turns her eyes hopefully 
to the White House for words of consolation, for security from inter- 
national wars, and for the promise of a better, brighter morrow for 
the family of nations. 

And the question which is borne in my mind as well as in the minds 
of all those who witness this great spectacle of the towering strength 
of the American Nation is: 
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Whence they have drawn this stout courage, and whence the moral 
teaching, those makers and fosterers of the most unique creation, 
Americanism? 

Let us look for the answer to the classic liberality of their form of 
Government—their real and genuine democracy. Let us find the an- 
swer in their millions of athletes; in the Greek simplicity and sym- 
metry of their architecture; in the simple dignity which characterizes 
their highest officials as well as their lowliest laborers. 

The answer is that Americanism is the most genuine child of the 
ancient Greek spirit, and, in many instances, a betterment of the Hel- 

. lenic civilization, and a complement of it through the experience of the 
ages that have elapsed from the days of Pericles. 

The glorious trans-Atlantic Republic bas adopted as its model, since 
the Declaration of Independence, the ancient Athenian principles of 
civic and national government, 

The Capitol at Washington is the great lighthouse that radiates the 
noblest ideals of government, and is for modern democracy what the 
Pnyx was for Athenian democracy. 

If the contemporary world were to give birth to Plutarch, he would 
no doubt have written new masterpieces of comparative biographies with 
themes the lives and works of the great Americans. 

Certain intellectuals of Europe do not find greatness in America be- 
yond that of material achievements. They are not to be taken seriously. 
Intellectuals who visit America unprejudiced will inevitably be impressed 
by the fact that America owes her strength to her loyal and faithful 
devotion to those great principles which formed originally the basis for 
the greatness of ancient Hellas. 

Indeed, in America one breathes the air of pure Hellenic civilization. 
And inasmuch as this great American Republic pins her faith on the 
principles of popular government tested long ago by the Greeks, you 
Greeks in the United States are duty bound to protect, preserve, and 
perpetuate the principles of the American Commonwealth, principles in- 
grained in every Greek for over 2,000 years. 

On this occasion, let me assure you that the dwellers about the 
sacred Hill of Acropolis have their undivided attention turned to the 
trans-Atlantic sister republic of America, which best exemplifies in her 
government and the life of its millions of citizens the genuine spirit of 
Hellas. 

My genuine admiration of America, gentleman, is shared with as deep 
a devotion as mine by all the intellectuals of Athens, from which city 
I have but recently come for a temporary pilgrimage to the land of 
youthful activities and old and tested principles of life and govern- 
ment—as old as the yiolet-crowned city of the Athenians. 


ADMISSION OF GUILLERMO GOMEZ TO MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably, without amendment, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 107, authorizing the Secretary of War to receive, for 
instruction at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, Señor Guillermo Gomez, a citizen of Colombia; and I 
submit a report (No. 74) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the joint resolution. It will call for no discussion, I am sure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the joint reso- 
lution for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 107) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to receive, for instruction at 
the United States Military Academy at West Point, Sefior Guil- 
lermo Gomez, a citizen of Colombia, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to permit Sefior Guillermo Gomez, te receive instruction at 
the United States Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That no 
expense shall be caused to the United States thereby, and that Sefior 
Guillermo Gomez shall agree to comply with all regulations for the 
police and discipline of the academy, to be studious, and to give his 
utmost efforts to accomplish the courses in the various departments of 
instruction, and that said Sefior Guillermo Gomez shall not be admitted 
to the academy until he shall have passed the mental and physical 
examination prescribed for candidates from the United States, and that 
he shall be immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies or in conduct 
and so recommended by the academic board: Provided further, That 
in the case of said Sefior Guillermo Gomez the provisions of sections 
1320 and 1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Florida briefly explain the joint resolution? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a joint resolution to allow the Re- 
public of Colombia to send a student to West Point. It is the 
same thing that we have been doing at the request of these 
republics south of us, and is recommended by the War De- 
partment. . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And that is similar to the 
joint resolutions that the Senator from Alabama objected to 
the other day? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; and I am going to ask to take them 
up now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ADMISSION OF BEY MARIO AROSEMENA TO MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. FLETCHER. I now ask unanimous consent to recur to 
Senate Joint Resolution 17, Senate Joint Resolution 69, and 
Senate Joint Resolution 100, being Orders of Business 51, 52, 
and 53, respectively. These are similar cases. The Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Herirn] asked to have them go over a few 
days ago, so that he could look into them. I understand that he 
is willing to withdraw any objection to their consideration. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, while I am opposed to this 
policy, some of these requests have already been granted and 
the measures have passed the Senate. I am willing to have the 
Senate do what it desires to do in the matter, and in the future 
we can decide whether or not this is a good policy. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have an inquiry from a friend of mine 
who happens to be in Panama just at this time. It appears that 
the President of that Republic has had his son designated for 
West Point. Is Panama included? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Panama is included. The joint resolution 
I have just referred to (S. J. Res. 17) named the son of the 
President of Panama. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Very well. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Florida has asked unanimous consent to do something or 
other, but I could not hear what it was. 

Mr. FLETCHER. To consider these joint resolutions allow- 
ing the Republic of Panama, the Republic of Ecuador, and the 
Republic of San Salvador to send students to our Military 
Academy at West Point. All of them have requested that they 
be allowed to do so; the requests have been submitted to the 
War Department, and the War Department recommends favor- 
able action upon them. It is something that we have been 
doing in the past, and I think it ought to be done now. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the matter been acted on by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; unanimously. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the first 
joint resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 17) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to receive for instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point Bey Mario Aro- 
semena, a citizen of Panama, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to permit Bey Mario Arosemena to receive instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That no ex- 
pense shall be caused to the United States thereby, and that Bey Mario 
Arosemena shall agree to comply with all regulations for the police 
and discipline of the Academy, to be studious, and to give his utmost 
efforts to accomplish the courses in the various departments of instruc- 
tion, and that said Bey Mario Arosemena shall not be admitted to the 
academy until he shall have passed the mental and physical examina- 
tions prescribed for candidates from the United States, and that he shall 
be immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies or in conduct and so 
recommended by the Academie Board: Provided further, That in the 
ease of said Bey Mario Arosemena the provisions of sections 1320 and 
1821 of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ADMISSION OF EDMUNDO VALDEZ MURILLO TO MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. FLETCHER. I renew my request as to Senate Joint 
Resolution 69. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to receive, for instruction at 
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the United States Military Academy at West Point, Edmundo 
Valdez Murillo, a citizen of Ecuador, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized to permit Edmundo Valdez Murillo to receive instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That no ex- 
pense shall be caused to the United States thereby, and that Edmundo 
Valdez Murillo shall agree to comply with all regulations for the police 
and discipline of the academy, to be studious, and to give his utmost 
efforts to accomplish the courses in the various departments of instruc- 
tion, and that said Edmundo Valdez Murillo shall not be admitted to 
the academy until he shall have passed the mental and physical exami- 
nations prescribed for candidates from the United States, and that he 
shall be immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies or in conduct and 
So recommended by the academic board: And provided further, That in 
the case of said Edmundo Valdez Murillo the provisions of sections 1320 
and 1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ADMISSION OF GODOFREDO ARRIETA A., JB., TO MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. FLETCHER. I make the same request as to Senate Joint 
Resolution 100. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 100) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to receive, for instruction at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., a 
citizen of Salvador, was read, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized to permit Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., to receive instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That no 
expense shall be caused to the United States thereby, and that Godo- 
fredo Arrieta A., jr., shall agree to comply with all regulations for the 
police and discipline of the academy, to be studious, and to give his 
utmost efforts to accomplish the courses in the various departments of 
instruction, and that said Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., shall not be admit- 
ted to the academy until he shall have passed the mental and physical 
examinations prescribed for candidates from the United States, and 
that he shall be immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies or in con- 
duct and so recommended by the Academic Board: Provided further, 
That in the case of said Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., the provisions of 
sections 1320 and 1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

‘There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, F 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF COTTON STATISTICS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a few days ago, when we had 
the calendar up, two bills which I had introduced at a former 
session of Congress were favorably reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. They passed the Senate at the 
former session, but were not considered by the House. The bills 
are exactly in the form that they were before; and the other 
day the Senator from Colorado [Mr, Putirrs] asked that they 
go over. He has withdrawn his objection to them, and I ask 
that they be considered at this time, 

One of these bills provides for the truth in reports on cotton. 
It requires that “bollies” be designated as bollies,“ so as to 
distinguish that character of cotton from cotton that is fully 
developed and picked from the open, full-grown boll in the field. 
“Bollies” is cotton pulled from the stalk when the bolls are 
green and unopen. The cotton in the boll is immature and unde- 
veloped. The bolls are dried and run through a threshing 
machine, and in that way the fiber is separated from the bolls. 
The great bulk of the cotton crop is cotton fully matured, and 
guthered from the open boll in the field; and it is unfair to the 
cotton farmer to have four or five hundred thousand bales of 
“ bollies ” reported as “cotton,” to be counted in the American 
supply of good and fully developed cotton. It ought to be 
reported as being just what it is—* bollies.” 

As the matter now stands, these bollies are reported and 
counted in as a part of the cotton supply; and the cotton trade 
is led to believe that a report, for instance, of 14,000,000 bales 
is all actual cotton, when the truth is, 500,000 bales of it, the 
immature and undeveloped cotton, is“ bollies” ; and my bill will 
cause the report to read “13,500,000 bales of cotton and 500,000 
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bales of ‘bollies.’” That will mean a great deal to our cotton 
farmers. 

The other bill provides for separating “linters” from cotton 
in the report of the cotton “carry-over” at the end of the year. 
Cotton and “linters” have been reported together, and the 
cotton farmer has been injured by counting linters“ in, bale 
for bale, with the “carry-over” of actual cotton. For instance 
if the report showed 3,000,000 bales of cotton in the “ carry- 
over,” there would be 750,000 bales of “linters” passing for 
cotton and leading the public to believe that there were 3,000,000 
bales of cotton in the “carry-over” of cotton, when the truth - 
is that there are only 2,250,000 bales of real cotton in the 
“ carry-over.” 

This change in the reports will be of great value to the cotton 
producers of the United States. 

1 155 VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the first 

The bill (S. 2322) authorizing the Director of the Census to 
4 7 5 and publish certain additional cotton statistics was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in addition to other cotton statistics col- 
lected and published by the Director of the Census, the Director of 
the Census is authorized and directed to collect and publish statistics 
of (1) the quantity of linters ginned and (2) the quantity of unde- 
veloped’ or immature cotton known as “ snaps and bollies” ginned, and 
the amount of each shall be stated under the names of each as desig- 
nated in (1) and (2) of section 1. 

Sec. 2. The Director of the Census shall publish or cause to be pub- 
lished the statistics herein authorized to be collected in such manner 
and at such times as he may by regulation prescribe; except that 
the reports containing the statistics specified in (1) and (2) of section 
1 of this act shall be separate and distinct from each other and from 
the reports containing other cotton statistics, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

5 PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read the sec- 
ond ; 

The bill (S. 2323) authorizing the Director of the Census to 
2 and publish certain additional cotton statistics was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter in collecting and publishing sta- 
tistics of cotton on hand in warehouses and other storage establish- 
ments, and of cotton known as the “ carry-over” in the United States, 
the Director of the Census is hereby directed to ascertain and publish 
as a separate item in the report of cotton statistics the number of 
bales of linters as distinguished from the number of bales of cotton. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, inasmmch as the new Senator 
from Kentucky has taken the oath of office, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration at this time of an order proposed by 
the Republican conference on the subject of committee service. 
I send the order to the desk, and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion and adoption. 2 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The order will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That the following Senators be excused from further service 
as members of the following committees: 

Mr, STEIWER from the Committee on Banking and Currency and the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho from the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. Hungur from the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. Buarxe from the Committee on Civil Service and the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 4 

Mr. La Fotierrn from the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. Hastines from the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr, Hate from the Committee on Manufactures and the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana froin the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Howl from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. ALLEN from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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Mr, ALLEN to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BLAINE to the Committee on Banking and Currency and the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. Hastincs to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 

Mr. HEBERT to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOWELL to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. La FOLLETTE to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Srmwn to the Committee on Appropriations and the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McCuLtocu to the Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 
and the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 

Mr. Bap to the Committee on Banking and Currency, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SULLIVAN to the Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, and the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. GRUNDY to the Committee on Banking and Currency, the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, the Committee on Manufactures, and the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 

Mr. Rosson of Kentucky to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and the Committee on Civil Service. 

That Mr. Joxns be excused from further service as chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce. 

That Mr. JoHnson be excused from further service as chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration. 

That the following Senators are hereby appointed chairmen of the 
following committees: 

Mr. Jones as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. Jonxsox as chairman of the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. Gobrp as chairman of the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. SCHALL as chairman of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr, Gorr as chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire of the 
Senator if these appointments and releases in any wise affect 
the numerical strength of the committees? 

Mr. McNARY. None whatsoever. There has been no change 
in the rule that was agreed to at last year’s conference and con- 
firmed by the action of this body. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The number of members of the two 
political parties remains the same? 

Mr. McNARY. Precisely. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the junior Senator from Montana? 

Mr. McNARY. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not notice that the Senator from 
Utah had resigned as yet from the Finance Committee; and now 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] has been 
placed on the Finance Committee I desire to inquire if it is the 
understanding of the Senator from Oregon that the Senator 
from Utah is going to resign as chairman of the committee, 
or has he changed his mind? 

Mr. McNARY. I think I may state, though I am not author- 
ized to speak for him, that under great pressure the Senator 
from Utah has now seen the desirability of remaining chairman 
of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. WHEELER. Under great pressure, did the Senator 
say? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator should have 
asked me that question. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to direct the question to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator repeat the question, please? 

Mr. WHEELER. I said that I did not notice that the Sen- 
ator from Utah had resigned from the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, as was given out in the papers a few days 


ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not help what the papers said. I said 
I would feel like resigning. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator said he would feel like re- 
signing? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the Senator apparently has changed 
his mind about it now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I considered the whole situation as it existed. 
not only to myself but to the Senate, and I voted for the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTEJ. 
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Mr. WHEELER. And the Senator is going to remain as 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, notwithstanding the 
ma that the Senator from Wisconsin is a member of that com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SMOOT. If I decide otherwise, I will consult the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall be very happy if the Senator will 
Ekas VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
order, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I promised the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] that he might be present when final 
action is taken. He has been sent for, and is expected on the 
floor of the Senate at any moment; but, in view of his absence, 
I ask to defer temporarily final action on the order. 

à The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 
one, 

Mr. MONARY subsequently said: Mr. President, I observe 
the presence of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] on the 
floor. I ask for the present consideration of the order that I 
offered a few moments ago from the Republican conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
order. Is there objection to having the question settled by a 
viva voce Vote, or is a roll call requested? 

Mr. McNARY. I move its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule, the Chair begs to 
inform the Senator, unless unanimous consent is given, the 
chairmen of committees must be elected by ballot, and so must 
the others. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that we may con- 
sider the resolution without a roll call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The question is on agreeing to the order. 

The order was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in connection with the adop- 
tion of the report by the committee on committees, approved by 
the Republican conference, I feel that a statement is due. 

The Republican conference, by agreement with the Democratic 
caucus, names 11 members of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce of the Senate. There was a vacancy among those 11 
members. An application was made for the vacant place by the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MoMastrr]. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota was the senior applicant for that posi- 
tion, and the rule in the past, generally followed, has been that 
seniority was sufficient ground for granting such a request. 

There was another reason, however, why that application 
should have been granted. Half or more of the territory of 
continental United States is west of a line drawn north and 
south through Omaha, Nebr. To the east of that line, contain- 
ing less than half our area, the Republican conference has 
allotted nine Republican members of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. For the western half, or more than half, there were 
but two members allotted by the Republican conference, notwith- 
standing the Senator from South Dakota, living west of that 
line, haying seniority, had requested a place on that committee, 

I feel that it should be fully and clearly understood that to 
the eastern half of the United States the Republican conference 
has granted nine members on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mitte, to the western half but two, and that when there was 
a vacancy the conference refused the western half a third 
member. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, who are the two Senators 
to whom the Senator refers as living west of the line? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE] and 
myself. 

‘ Mr. NORBECK. Is not the city of Omaha the Senator's 
ome? 
* Mr. HOWELL. It is my home. 

Mr. NORBECK. Then the Senator is not from west of the 
line. The West has only one Senator, instead of two. 

Mr. HOWELL. I happen to live in the western section of 
the city of Omaha. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, merely in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding, and without any wish to prolong 
or protract the sectional dispute in this matter, I should like 
also to call the attention of the Senator from Nebraska to the 
fact that there are but two members on the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce from east of the Allegheny Mountains. 

There is nothing in the action of the Republican conference 
of the Senate which is due to any geographical antipathy. The 
Senate Republican conference adopted unanimously this morn- 
ing the report of the committee on committees of the Republican 
eonference. The committee on committees is a committee com- 
posed of 9 Republican Senators, of whom 5, or a majority, live 
west of the Mississippi River, and 2 live east of the Allegheny 
Mountains. If 5 of them lived east of the Allegheny Mountains 
and 2 lived west of the Mississippi River, there might be a 
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possibility of an argument being made that there was some 
-antipathy on the part of the committee on committees toward 
that section of the country, but I can assure the Senator from 
Nebraska that there is no such antipathy, unless it be in the 
majority of the committee, which lives west of the Mississippi 
River. 

The committee on committees spent several days in the very 
earnest consideration of the question. The question of senior- 
ity has repeatedly had to be disregarded for other ‘reasons. 
There is a very distinguished example, to which I need not 
refer, but which is knowh to all, of a senior Senator asking 
for a place on a committee which was denied him, although 
he was entitled to it by seniority. Seniority is a good rule to 
follow so long as it can be followed without injustice, but hay- 
ing been followed in the case of the Finance Committee it 
would have resulted in there being four Republican members 
of the Finance Committee from New England, and it was the 
view of the committee on committees that that would have 
given an undue weight to the membership from New England. 
So I would like to assure the Senator from Nebraska that the 
committee on committees, as constituted, has no antipathy 
against its own membership, a majority of which comes from 
west of the Mississippi River, and is not dominated by the 
two members who happen to come from east of the Allegheny 
Mountains. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I want to suggest that the 
failure of my colleague, Senator McMaster, to have his seniority 
rights recognized may have a deep significance. When he en- 
_tered the Senate nearly five years ago he was asked to express 
his preference on committee assignments. He desired to be a 
member of the Committee on Interstate Commerce and the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. His request was not granted. 
First, the excuse was made that, whereas I was then a member 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, he could not also 
be a member. With Senator McMasrer I then appeared 
before the committee on committees and offered to withdraw in 
his behalf. I had already served four years and had a good 
rank on account of seniority. But my offer to withdraw failed 
to be of any assistance to my colleague. They were unwilling 
to place him even at.the foot of the list; instead they gave the 
position to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier], who 
did not request and did not want it, because he had never 
had any experience in banking. He later resigned from the 
committee. Senator McMasrer’s life experience was banking, 
and he is exceptionally well qualified. 

The years have gone by and vacancies have occurred on the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, and my colleague has filed his 
request on every occasion, only to have it ignored, notwith- 
standing the fact that the western half of the United States 
has only one Republican member representing it on this great 
and important committee, and this privilege was accorded to 
Oklahoma by the Republican leaders of the Senate. Nine 
‘members come from the eastern half of the United States and 
one lives on the line dividing the East from the West, in the 
city of Omaha. We must keep in mind that the ratio of popu- 
lation controls in the House of Representatives, because repre- 
sentation there is based upon population. The State of New 
York has more than 40 Members, Wyoming only 1, South Da- 
kota 3, and so forth. In the Senate each State has like repre- 
sentation, two Members; therefore there is no excuse for dis- 
criminating against the West. But Senator McMasrer’s request 
was rejected and the Senator from the State of Delaware was 
given preference. This Senator is a new Member, having just 
recently crossed the threshold of the Senate for the first time. 
This committee largely determines railway legislation, and 
thereby transportation charges, 

The State of Delaware, which is smaller than some of the 
counties in South Dakota, has no transportation problem. They 
are a seaboard State and have no particular interest in railway 
freight rates, though it is generally understood that many of 
their leading citizens are heavy owners of stock in railway com- 
panies. I suspect that the question of freight rates enters into 
this question, 

Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
he said that in certain other cases it would have been unjust 
to follow the seniority rule, but he did not explain the injustice 
followed in this case. I wish he would go a little further 
with his explanation and give some reason for the action of the 
committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. President, I can not explain the action 
of the majority of the committee, who live west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, from the Senator's remarks 
it would appear that he does not regard the western half of the 
United States entitled to more than the two Republican mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Committee named by the Re- 
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about the line of the Mississippi. That is not the north and 
south medial line of the United States, I referred to that great 
region west of the Missouri River, and for that region, remem- 
ber, the Republican conference of the Senate has seen fit to 
allow but 2 of the 11 Republican members of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, and when a vacancy occurred and we 
asked for another member, and that, member had seniority 
rights, we were refused, although Sehator McMaster has, as 
was stated, requested such an assignment some four or five 
times since he has been a Member of the Senate. 

Mr, President, I can not feel otherwise than that it is a dis- 
crimination, and I feel the western portion of the United States 
ought to realize exactly what its situation is, and why it is, in 
connection with a great committee that has to deal with the 
transportation facilities of the country, in which the people 
out there are so vitally interested. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, is not the question of trans- 
portation the explanation? The agricultural products are one- 
tenth, or 10 per cent, of the products shipped. They pay 20 
per cent of the freight. Is not the question of freight rates the 
underlying question in this whole fight? 

The burden levied upon the people of South Dakota during 
the last 12 years by the increase in freight rates amounts to 
over $106,000,000. This information is furnished by the State 
railway commission, This is a heavy tax and accounts to a 
large extent for the agricultural inequality. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrncHam], who is a 
member of the committee on committees, does not claim to have 
voted for placing the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MoMas- 
TER] on the Interstate Commerce Committee. He found it con- 
venient to lay the responsibility elsewhere, and perhaps it be- 
longs there, but he evidently joined in the very act that he 
admits is unjust. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in the eastern half of the 
United States the Government has spent tremendous sums of 
money in the improvement of waterways, in the improvement 
of the Ohio, in the improvement of the Mississippi, but in the 
western half of the United States the possibilities for the devel- 
opment of the internal waterways are not what they are in the 
eastern section. Therefore we have not in the western half 
of the United States that element of competition which water- 
ways afford. Hence we are desperately interested in the rail- 
way transportation problem. Yet the Republican Party, as 
represented in the Senate, says to the western half of the United 
States, “Out of 11 members which we name on the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, you can have 2, and that is all you can 
have.” That is the effect of the action taken by the Republican 
conference this morning. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, when anything unfair is 
done to the section of the country from which I come, we are 
often reminded that it has been done by western men, I know 
full well that the Senator from Utah [Mr, Smoor] is a member 
of the committee on committees. He and I have differed on 
the farm question, the tariff question, and nearly every other 
question. I am not bound by. what he says. I do not admit 
that he represents our view or our interest, but I do admit that 
he is a distinguished Senator and I admit further that he comes 
from the West. 

I resent the very thought that we are bound by the fact that 
several members of the committee on committees come from the 
West. Who picked them? The Republican leader of the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Watson, of Indiana. Why did he select these particular 
men from the West? You know and I know, and he will 
admit it. 

The agricultural depression was especially severe in the upper 
Mississippi Valley. The States generally known as the farming 
States of the Northwest had no representation on the Finance 
Committee. It was dominated entirely by the industrial East. 
That is why we have a tariff bill that is not accepted by the 
Senate nor by the country. 

When the Senators from these States got together and in- 
dorsed the application of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Fotterre] for that position two things happened. First, 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] was “ requested” 
to make an application, because in seniority he outranked Sena- 
tor La FoLLETTE. Second, we were told that if we would accept 
a compromise, we might have a Senator from the Northwest 
we could have him if the industrial group could pick him for us. 
They selected him and asked us to take him as a representative 
of the Northwest. They forgot all about seniority rights in 
that case, and they suggested a Member who has been here only 
a few months, Mr. THomas of Idaho. He is popular and well 
respected, and let it be said for him that he did not even ask 
to be a member of the Finance Committee, having due regard 
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for the seniority rights of other Members. But the industrial 
section were very anxious that he should be the farm represen- 
tative, and why? I think it was because when in our fight 
for the export debenture on farm products that would have in- 
creased the price of the farmer’s products he voted against the 
other Senators from that section. In the compromise that was 
finally accepted. he, together with the Senator from Wisconsin, 
became a member of the Finance Committee. We will sometime 
in the future be reminded that this Senator from the Rocky 
Mountain State should be accepted as a representative of the 
Corn Belt. He has been selected for that purpose by those who 
represent eastern factories. Out of the pulling back and forth 
we get two, and he is one of them. If he does not agree with 
us next year or the year after, we will be told, “ He is a western 
man and he helped do it.” 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late comerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON resumed and concluded his speech, which is 
entire, as follows: 

Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Utah if there is 
some one on his side of the aisle who wishes to proceed to discuss 
the matter now before us at this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know of anyone. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on yesterday the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. Smoor] cele- 
brated a birthday. I am sure that each and every Member of 
the Senate, irrespective of political alignment, wishes him a 
long life and great happiness. Some of us have to clash with 
the Senator from Utah quite often. He hits us pretty hard in 
debate. But, Mr. President, I am sure that the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee has the respect of every 
Senator in this body. So far as I have been able to read and 
from my observations of the membership of this body, there has 
never been in the United States Senate a more energetic, hard- 
working, conscientious Senator than the distinguished chairman 
of the Finance Committee. 

I should like to follow him in a good many things, but I find 
sometimes that he wants to travel in the opposite direction from 
me. He believes that he is right. I think that the position 
which I take is correct. In the discussion of the particular 
item now before us I find myself on the opposite side from the 
Senator from Utah. I could not on yesterday follow him in his 
argument; I have been unable to agree with him in many of the 
statements he has made, and the conclusions he has reached. 

It is a peculiar argument that those whose constituents are 

- interested in the production of sugar beets or sugarcane make 
in support of an increased tariff on sugar. On yesterday any- 
one who sat in the galleries and listened to the piteous appeal 
in voice filled with sobs, of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee would have thought that those engaged in the pro- 
duction of sugar beets or cane sugar and those who are inter- 
ested in the manufacture of sugar in the United States had been 
treated badly, indeed, by their Government; that they had been 
outraged; that no industry had been discriminated against to 
the extent that the sugar industry had been discriminated 
against by the Government; that the industry was upon the 
rocks and had been in a deplorable condition for a long time. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovssarp], joining with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], cited what we were doing 
for agriculture in other lines, how we were trying to help the 
corn raiser, the cotton producer, the wheat grower, and all others 
who are engaged in agricultural pursuits, but, lo and behold, 
when it came to the producers of sugarcane and sugar beets we 
were not willing to do anything for them. That is the argu- 
ment which was presented by the Senator from Utah; that is 
the argument which was presented by the junior Senator from 
Louisiana and by his colleague, the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANspett]. They have made those statements so 
often, and they have heard them so frequently iterated by their 
constituents, who are engaged in the production of sugar, and 
by others, that they really believe them. 

Ah, Mr. President, let us look at the facts, for if in the coming 
eleztion there shall be one issue paramount which will be pre- 
sented to the people in every part of this land it will be the 
increased tariff on sugar. There will not be a single Senator 
who may be seeking reelection, whether it be in New England, 
in the South, in the Middle West, or where not, but that his 
opponent in the primary in the general election will scan his 
individual vote on this question. And why? Because the peo- 


ple are as much interested in this particular item as in any item 
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carried in the tariff bill. They know, and it can not be denied, 
that to the extent a tariff is placed upon sugar, just to that 
amount will the price of that article be increased to those who 
need it on the breakfast table. When those who would vote 
for the increase on the basis of the argument of the Senator 
from Utah, as presented on yesterday, to the. effect that we are 
helping agriculture in other lines but are doing nothing for 
sugar, they will be confronted with an embarrassing situation, 
Let them not assume that ignorance prevails in this country 
and that the people know not what we are doing here. Listen 
to me. The tax that has been laid in favor of the sugar inter- 
ests of this country in 20 years has cost the American people 
twice as much as all the appropriations made by the Federal 
Government during those 20 years for every other kind of agri- 
culture, including the large appropriations for road building in 
the United States, because the appropriations within that time 
for agriculture amount to only $1,800,000,000. And yet during 
those 20 years we have levied tariff rates to afford doubtful 
benefit to the sugar interests which has cost the American peo- 
ple nearly $3,000,000,000. Notwithstanding that, it is said we 
have done nothing for the sugar interests. 

Bless your soul, Mr. President, if the Government should 
have purchased all the sugar made from sugar cane in Louisi- 
ana in 1925, do you know how long that sugar would have 
supplied the consumptive needs of the people of the United 
States? For just two days; and yet, by this proposal for in- 
creased tariff duties on sugar we are asked further to tax the 
American people and to lay a heavier burden upon the con- 
sumers of the country in order to help the small percentage of 
people who have received governmental favor for the last 40 
years. If the Government should purchase annually all the 
sugar which is made from the sugar-beet crop of the United 
States, it would not take care of the consumptive needs of the 
country for over 60 days. It is absolutely necessary that we 
should have sugar from abroad. The people demand sugar; it 
is a necessity of life. The man in his old age must have it; 
the little children cry for it; the housewives of the country 
could not fill their homes with happiness and contentment if 
sugar should be kept away from them. It will be remembered— 
it was only a few years ago—when there was more discontent 
created in the United States because the Government tried to 
ration sugar, to prevent the people from having it, than by any 
other act on the part of the Government. 

Ah, but it is claimed that we have not properly taken care 
of this little crop of sugarcane and sugar beets, although we 
have expended $3,000,000,000 in assisting the sugar industry. 
The amount of taxes collected annually at the customhouse 
on importations of sugar is sufficient to-day to buy the whole 
sugar-beet and sugarcane crop of the United States. Yet Sena- 
tors hesitate as to whether or not they should vote to lay a 
further burden upon the American people by increasing the 
tariff rates on sugar. 

When I speak on the subject of sugar in this controversy, I 
am not speaking as a radical. The amendment which I have 
proposed merely leaves the rate as it is in the present law. 
Not by amendment am I attempting to reduce the present rate 
on sugar, although the facts in the case would justify a reduc- 
tion. In this particular instance we are merely combating the 
efforts of those who seek to add an increase of over $50,000,000 
to the sugar bill of the American people. 

What has been the increase in recent years with reference to 
this matter? Until 1909 the tariff duty levied on sugar was 
about 1.35 cents; sugar was protected by a tariff duty of that 
amount. At the time of the passage of the act of 1921—the 
so-called emergency act—the duty on sugar was raised to 1.61 
cents a pound. Why was that done? I will recall to the Senate 
the argument that was then made by the Senator from Utah. 
I can remember it as distinctly as though it were made only 
yesterday. He pictured to the Senate the great crop of sugar 
produced in Cuba and elsewhere in the world. He said: 

The price of sugar is likely to go down to 2 cents in Cuba, and if it 
should fall to that point we must have an increased tariff on sugar. We 
need a rate of 1.61 cents to take care of that situation. 


It was on the appeal made by the Senator from Utah that the 
rate of 1.61 cents was voted at that time. To-day the price of 
Cuban sugar is more than 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator is wrong 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will look at the daily news- 
papers he will find the price is now under 2 cents a pound. The 
Senator will also find that instead of sugar remaining at 2 
cents a pound, as at the time to which he refers, it has been 
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down to 1.69 cents a pound, and is less than 2 cents a pound 
to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. To-day, as we are told by the experts of 
the Tariff Commission, the price is above 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not correct. : 

Mr. HARRISON. The price did go down to 1.69 cents a 
pound, The trouble about the Senator is that he and his ex- 
perts do not agree on the sugar question and as to tariff rates 
on the commodity. Yes; the price of sugar went down to 1.69 
cents, but the Senator knows that was an abnormal situation. 
He does not tell the Senate how high the price has gone since 
that date. 

Mr. SMOOT. O Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; the Senator is interested when 
the price of sugar goes to 2 cents a pound in Cuba, but he does 
not want to reduce the rate when the price goes up to 8 or 10 
cents a pound, = 

Mr. SMOOT. The price has gone to 8 or 10 cents only—— 

Mr. HARRISON. It was selling in this country in 1924 as 
high as 9 and 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of discussing that with the 
Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to read the figures to the Sena- 
tor. The Senator can wave his hand and brush the facts aside, 
but I am going to submit figures year by year showing the 
average and the highest and the lowest price, so that the Senator 
can not deny them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer the Senator. I have the figures 
here. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am sure the Senator will answer me. 

Mr. President, I want to see the sugar interests of this coun- 
try dealt fairly with; there is no Senator on the floor on this 
side of the aisle who does not want that to be done; but the 
Senator from Utah and those who are acting with him in seek- 
ing higher rates of duty on sugar are asking for too much, 

The sugar interest is the most selfish one that ever appeared 
before Congress in behalf of increased tariff rates. If the cap- 
tains of certain companies in the United States engaged in the 
manufacture of sugar would spend more of their time at home 
trying to run their organizations efficiently and economically 
and give them some good business advice instead of remaining 
here in Washington, appealing constantly for increased tariff 
rates, probably their business would be in better shape than it is 
to-day. 

(At this point Mr. Warson presented the credentials of Mr. 
Rosston of Kentucky, and other business intervened.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I have listened to the 
Senator’s speech, and I gather it is the Senator's contention that 
when we raised the duty in 1922 our action had something to do 
with the rise in the price of sugar. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is my contention that every time we 
raise the tariff on sugar it is reflected in the price. Of course, 
the question of world production and domestic production enters 
into the matter. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I want to come to the specific question 
the Senator was discussing. Does the Senator know what the 
Tariff Commission held in the very instance cited by the Senator 
a while ago as to the cause of the rise in 1923? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is it not a fact that the commission said 
that the rate in the present act had nothing to do with it? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am deeply surprised at 
the Senator from Louisiana. That is the first time that anyone 
who is familiar with the sugar question has combated the idea 
that the tariff does affect the price of sugar. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am asking a specific question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but the Senator's question answers 
him. He contends that the tariff does not have anything to do 
with the price, and this is the first time I ever heard anyone in 
all this country contend that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, does not the Senator know 
that the Tariff Commission ruled unanimously with me on that 
proposition in that particular case? 

Mr. HARRISON. I never heard of anybody contending that 
before. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let me read what they reported. 

Mr. HARRISON. I would prefer to go on with my speech. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I would like to put it in the Recorp now. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; go ahead. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. After the passage of the present tariff 
act, when there was a rise in the price of sugar, the President 
ordered an investigation. That investigation covered the ques- 
tion of whether or not the tariff had anything to do with the 
rise in price. That question was decided immediately. The 
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other branch of it, as to the difference of cost of production, was 
continued for investigation until 1926, but in 1923 we had the 
unanimous report of the Tariff Commission issued by them with 
relation to the tariff on sugar and the rise in price. I shall 
not take much of the Senator's time, but I would like to read 
the summary of the Tariff Commission appearing on page 14 of 
that report: 

In the judgment of the commission, this report leads to the following 
conclusions : 

1. The increase in sugar prices, which began toward the end of 
January, 1923, carrying the price of raw sugar f. o. b. Cuba from 
3.165 cents on January 24 to 4 cents on February 9, 5.10 cents on 
February 20, 5.60 cents on March 4, and 5.85 cents on April 10, and 
the price of granulated sugar from 6.47 cents on January 31 to 7.15 
cents on February 9, 8.58 cents on February 8, 9.11 cents on March 
14, and 9.21 cents on April 12 was due to causes not connected with 
the American tariff. On the rapidly rising sugar market in the 
United States which was witnessed after January 27 of this year 
price factors other than the tariff have been controlling. 
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3. The statement that the American price of sugar for the time 
being includes the duty on sugar is not equivalent to saying that if 
the tariff were reduced or removed prices to the consumer would neces- 
sarily be lowered by the full amount of the reduction. If the American 
sugar tariff were reduced or removed, the tendency would be to reduce 
the domestic production of sugar and to increase the importation of 
foreign sugar into the United States, 


That is the unanimous report of the Tariff Commission made 
immediately after that rise in price. 

Mr. HARRISON. Am I to understand the Senator from 
Louisiana to state now that the tariff on sugar is not reflected 
in the cost to the consumer? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am quoting from the unanimous re- 
port of the Tariff Commission, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is a very able Senator, a very 
smart man, and is usually direct in his answers. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I can answer the Senator's question and 
I shall be glad to do it. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is a very simple question. Does not the 
Senator believe that the tariff on sugar is reflected in the price 
the consumer pays? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will answer that question, and I am 
glad of the opportunity to answer it. I quoted the record yes- 
terday and I have it here now. 

a ea HARRISON. Will not the Senator answer my ques- 
on 

Mr. BROUSSARD. After every tariff act that we have had 
since the Wilson bill, and including that bill, following each 
increase in tariff the price of sugar went down, and when the 
Underwood bill was enacted into law the sugar producers of 
Cuba and the refiners in this country absorbed the decrease. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am waiting for the Senator to answer 
my question. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am coming to it now, but I want to 
answer it in my own way. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator could answer it in two or 
three words and then I could proceed with my speech. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is the way the Senator considers 
the economic questions involved, 

Mr. HARRISON. I will ask the Senator the question again 
which he has been so long in trying to answer that he has prob- 
ably forgotten. Does the Senator now say to the Senate that 
an increased tariff on sugar is not reflected in the price of 
sugar to the consumer? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is not reflected in the price to the con- 
sumer except under conditions such as exist to-day where there 
is a world overproduction of sugar, and the tariff then avails 
only for the purpose of preventing dumping here. Otherwise the 
record which I have just quoted to the Senator, about which 
he did not know—he did not know about the unanimous report 
of the Tariff Commission on the question—absolutely supports 
my position that it has nothing to do with it. It is a world 
commodity and the supply and demand of the world market 
controls it. When there is a surplus of sugar and when every 
other country in the world has a higher duty than we have, their 
sugar is dumped upon us and the Senator, who voted for a 
2-cent increase on 18-cent cotton, wants to reduce the sugar rate 
below what the committee has reported. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now, if the Senator will permit me, I am 
sure he will agree that I have shown great patience in trying to 
get an answer to my question. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I say, in justice to myself, that I 
have answered jt somewhat at length because the Senator in- 
sisted upon the answer. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and it took me a long time to get the 
Senator’s answer, which is just as clear as mud. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I know it is, because the Senator does 
not know anything about sugar. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Louisiana has finally 
come to agree with me. Of course, nobody knows anything 
about sugar except those in Louisiana or those in Utah or those 
in the sugar-beet region. They know all about it; and that is 
why they want to impose on all the rest of the country a higher 
tax and make them pay more to the sugar barons for their 
sugar. 

I had stated, before I asked the Senator the question, that 
of course the tariff is reflected in the increased price to the 
sugar consumer, and that the consumer pays for it, but that 
other causes enter into it as well, such as world production and 
overproduction of sugar. That is the trouble to-day. There is 
an overproduction of sugar. The sugar people are raising more 
than they would ordinarily raise, and anyone in the country 
knows that when we raise more cotton than the world’s demand 
cotton goes down in price. That is true of wheat; it is true of 
corn. It is going to be true of sugar; but no one I ever heard 
of before contended that the tariff on sugar is not reflected in 
the price of sugar to the consumer. 

Let me read from several very distinguished gentlemen that 
the Recorp may speak for them. Here is what Mr. McKinley 
stated, speaking on the floor of the House of Representatives on 
May 20, 1890: 

I would have preferred, Mr. Chairman, if the article of sugar could 
have been left in the tariff schedule upon the dutiable list. This, how- 
ever, was not practicable in the presence of an almost universal senti- 
ment in favor of the removal of the entire duty upon this article of 
universal family use. 


Mr. Dingley, speaking at the same time, said: 

The duty collected on sugar and molasses the last fiscal year was 
$55,975,610, or nearly 2 cents per pound. Adding to this the increased 
cost of 275,000,000 pounds of sugar produced in this country equivalent 
to the duty of 2 cents per pound and the duty imposed on these articles 
was practically a tax of $63,500,000, or $1 per head on the people of 
this country. 


Of course Mr. Dingley, the tariff expert, the man whose name 
is now read in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the country as well 
as its history elsewhere, knew nothing about the subject he was 
discussing. He should have taken as his spokesman the Senator 
from the great State of Louisiana, who controverts that prop- 
osition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah does not agree 
with the Senator from Louisiana, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. My attention was diverted and I did not hear 
all that the Senator from Louisiana said. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad the Senator answers me in that 
way because I know he would not agree with the view of the 
Senator from Louisiana, 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say until I know what the Senator 
from Louisiana said. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me ask the Senator from Utah a 
question first. 

Mr. SMOOT. How would the Senator raise this revenue if 
we did not get it from sugar? If it was raised from any other 
source would it not fall on the people of the United States just 
the same? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will answer that question in a moment. 
The Senator overlooks the fact that only a little while ago he 
and I cooperated to take a surplus out of the Treasury, that 
the people should have their taxes reduced, in order that we 
might give that surplus back to the people who had paid it in, 
and the Treasury estimates now that there is going to be a sur- 
plus next year, so we do not even have to raise additional taxes. 
All we have to do is to take it out of the surplus that is piling 
up. I would rather raise it out of the incomes of the rich than 
to raise it by taking it from the pockets of the poor people who 
have to buy sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is contended that very few poor people pay 
taxes under the existing income tax law. The Senator knows 
that is absolutely true. 

Mr. HARRISON. That meets my philosophy of government. 
It does not meet the Senator's. He would tax the income of 
the poor. Does the Senator contend that the American people 
do not pay any part of this tax on sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I knew the Senator would not say it. 


Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Louisiana just said it. 
Mr. SMOOT. But I did not say it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know the Senator would not say it. 
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That was Mr. Dingley speaking. Now let us see what the 
old Roman from IIlinois once said in speaking on this subject— 
a great old Republican, a fine old fellow, one whose name will 
be remembered in the history of this country as long as there 
is a Government—dear old Uncle Joe Cannon. Here is what he 
said: 


Mr. Chairman, the placing of sugar on the free list will relieve each 
inhabitant, rich or poor, of $1 per annum of tax and at least 50 cents 
of extortion levied by the sugar refiners. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia asks, Why give a pound to the producers of sugar in the United 
States? Well, I answer my friend, I am not anxious to give a pound 
if you do not want it. My principal anxiety is to place sugar on the 
free list and relieve the people of this great burden of taxes. : 


I could read from innumerable others but shall not. I only 
take the time of the Senate to read that much because the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp], whom I 
respect and whose warmest friendship I shall always possess, 
combats the proposition that this tax which will fall upon the 
people generally does not increase the cost of sugar to the 
American consumer. He answers my question and says we do 
not know anything about the subject of sugar. The poor men 
who work down in the mines at not a very high wage and only 
a part of the time each week, may I say to the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Harrietp], who is giving me his attention, 
when they go to buy the sugar which they need to put in their 
coffee in the morning before daybreak as they go to work, or at 
night when they return to their homes, will know whether or 
not this proposed increased tariff has increased the cost of his 
sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senator admit if we placed a tariff 
of 7 cents a pound on long-staple cotton that the American 
people would have to pay it? 

Mr. HARRISON. Wherever there is an importation of an 
article in this country the domestic production of which is not 
sufficient to take care of the consumptive demands and we put 
a tax on it, of course, it is going to influence a higher price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator is perfectly willing to impose 
7 cents a pound on long-staple cotton but unwilling to impose 
2.2 cents a pound on sugar? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad the Senator asked that question, 
and I am glad to answer it. The Senator knows that I am one 
Member of this body who, with a very few others, has not tried 
to gouge the American people in order to foster some particular 
industry in my State. I heard the Senator read a long list of 
Senators one day who, as he claimed, had been inconsistent on 
the tariff question. I have not been inconsistent, and he did me 
the honor at that time of failing to name me as one of those 
whom he held up to ridicule. 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to answer the Senator's ques- 
tion. If he will be patient just a moment, he will get an answer 
and a full answer. 

I have not that philosophy of government which holds that 
when we impose a competitive tariff we ought to treat one sec- 
tion of the country or one industry differently from another. 
The Senator points to himself with pride, but I look on him 
with chagrin when he does that because of his record on that 
proposition. I believe if we are going to impose a protective 
tariff that we ought to protect every industry in the country 
and not pick out one in this section and another in another sec- 
tion. Let all reap the benefit, if there be any. Let it fall upon 
all alike. That is what the Senator and his party have not 
done. That is what they deny doing, and that is the whole 
fallacy of the protective system. He has never given agricul- 
ture a chance under the protective system, and that is why to- 
day there is a revolt in the land which is dividing the Republi- 
can Party and doing.it more hurt than anything else. 

The Senator asks me about long-staple cotton. Of course, 
when we can show that there are 300,000 bales of long-staple 
cotton imported into the United States annually and that we 
only raise about 800,000 bales of it annually, then there is un- 
doubtedly competition. There is pretty strong competition and 
there is justification for a tariff on cotton under those circum- 
stances for competitive purposes. But notwithstanding that, 
and even though the Senator in 1921 sought to impose a duty of 
10 cents a pound, or it may be it was 7 cents a pound 

Mr. SMOOT. It was 7 cents a pound. 

Mr. HARRISON. Though he sought to impose a duty of 7 
cents a pound, he hastened to take it off the following year. 
Why? Not because there were 300,000 bales, or about that—I 
am speaking offhand—imported into the country, and only about 
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800,000 bales produced, but because long-staple cotton happened 
to be raised in Mississippi or Louisiana, and not in Utah. That 
has been the policy of the Senator. Long-staple cotton has gone 
without any tariff and its producers will continue to exist. 
They have paid tribute for a long time, but sugar, about which 
Senators complain, has received more favored treatment than 
has any other agricultural interest in America. Why would the 
Senator fail to do for long-staple cotton, just a modicum, when 
for 20 years, as I have pointed out, he has nurtured and fed 
from the spoon of Federal assistance the sugar interests of the 
country at a cost of $3,000,000,000?7 When the tariff rate on 
Sugar was increased in the act of 1909 there was laid upon the 
American consumer by that act a burden of $167,000,000. By 
the act of 1921 there was placed upon them a burden to the 
extent of $198,000,000 merely on sugar. The burden was in- 
creased in that one instance by $21,000,000. That was in 1921, 
just a few years ago. However, the imposition did not stop 
there. Gentlemen representing the sugar interests of the West, 
who were friendly with the distinguished Senator from Utah 
and others occupying strategic and important positions in this 
body and on the Finance Committee, came here and exerted 
enough influence to put through Congress a further increase. 
Not satisfied with the increase in 1921, they came the very next 
year and obtained an increase in the rate from 1.60 cents a 
pound to 1.76 cents a pound, increasing the burden on the con- 
sumers by that one act by $66,000,000. 

Oh, but still it is said that sugar has been badly treated. The 
poor, pampered, overgrown, petted cry baby is never satisfied. 
The sugar producers never could be satisfied. If we should 
grant them a duty of 5 cents a pound on sugar raised from the 
sugarcane of Louisiana or the sugar beets of the West we 
would not satisfy those who are particularly interested in 
sugar. 

Mr. BROUSSARD rose. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not refer to the men who produce the 
sugar beets or the sugarcane, but to those who control the 
situation—the refiners. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Under his theory does the Senator from 
Mississippi contend that the tariff affects every pound of sugar 
which is imported into this country? 

Mr. HARRISON, I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does it affect the price of coca cola? 

Mr. HARRISON. I heard the Senator from Louisiana yes- 
terday—— 2 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 
. Mr. HARRISON. I am just getting ready to speak on that 
subject. I heard the Senator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from Utah yesterday in their eloquent way 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will just take his seat, 1 
am going to speak on that subject in just a few moments. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator fronr Mississippi refuse 
to yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will yield when I get through answering 
the Senator's question. The Senator from Utah referred yester- 
day to the Hershey chocolate interests at the time. Hershey 
is a bugaboo. He built up a great business which extends 
throughout the country. The Hershey people know how to run 
their business so much better than the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 
and some other sugar concerns know how to run their business 
that they try to economize in every possible way in the manu- 
facture of their chocolate and other products, and so they went 
to Cuba and built a refinery there. Why? Because they said 
they wanted to get the very best grade of sugar, and because 
they had secured a process whereby they could refine their 
sugar by one process at that mill, and so they could make it 
more economically there than they could make it here; and so 
they did. 

The Senator from Utah asked, “Do you imagine that Mr. 
Hershey would reduce the price of his little chocolate bars to 
the children because sugar might go down or up in price?” And 
the Senator from Louisiana, in a rather wild flight of imagina- 
tion, pictured the impossibility of the size of a bottle of coca cola 
or other soft-drink bottle being reduced because sugar might go 
higher. It is inconceivable to me that the soft-drink establish- 
ments and those who make candies from sugar, if the price of 
sugar should soar as high as it did during the World War to 
more than 30 cents a pound, would not be compelled to reduce 
the size of their bottles or the bar of a particular candy. Of 
course they would, and it seems to me it would be illogical to 
contend that, no matter how high sugar may rise, it is not 
going to make candy cost any more, or it is not going to make 
coca cola or other soft drinks cost any more. No one can make 
the Anrerican people believe that to be so. They know that the 
price of sugar incidentally affects everything in connection with 
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which sugar is used. It is the reasonable thing to expect and 
everyone knows that it is going to be done. 

However, Mr. President, when I was diverted a few moments 
ago the Senator from Utah and myself were in a controversy 
with reference to the price of Cuban sugar. I said to him that 
the price had not always been as low as it is at this particular 
abnormal time in the history of the industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to give the figures to the 
Senator, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before we leave Mr, Hershey 
I should like to refer to a matter which I did not mention yes- 
terday. The Senator was on the committee, and I will ask him 
if it is not true that Hershey went,to Cuba in order that he 
could refine his sugar cheaper on account of the cheap labor 
in Cuba? 

Mr. HARRISON. I suppose that that consideration entered 
into it. I imagine it did. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, because 50-cent labor can be obtained 
down there. 

Mr. HARRISON. That may be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Such cheap labor, of course, can not be ob- 
tained in this country, and that is why the Hershey interests 
went to Cuba. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. HARRISON. And if the Senator does not watch out 
some of the sugar-beet industries are going down to Mexico 
because they can get cheaper labor there also. They would then 
save the expense they are now receiving by bringing that class 
of labor here. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they should do that and send their sugar 
into this country, they would have to pay a duty on it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I expect to show before this debate is 
over that the sugar interests which are now trying, despite the 
American sugar consumers, to get higher tariff rates, are season 
after season importing Mexican labor to work in the beet-sugar 
fields and are driving out the American labor there. The Sena- 
tor does not deny that, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I deny it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, I will read from some statements on 
that subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not deny that, in some instances, they are 
compelled to do it on account of the class of work involved, but 
it is only for about a month in the year, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, and those people who are thus brought in for a very limited 
period can not remain in the State for a year. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the Senator, to me that is not 
a controlling influence in this discussion, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it is, either. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think it is any more material than 
is the fact that Mr. Hershey went down to Cuba to make sugar 
for his own business because he could employ labor down there 
that would be cheaper than labor in the United States. The 
Hershey interests before the committee said that ordinary labor 
there is somewhat cheaper than in the United States, but they 
paid the highest-priced employees and the average employees in 
their refinery as much as they paid in the United States. How- 
ever, I do not care to be diverted into a discussion of that ques- 
tion. The trouble with the Senator from Utah is that he tries 
to becloud the main issue by injecting little side issues that are 
not all-controlling of the question. Let us pass Hershey over; 
let us say that he did go to Cuba to manufacture his own sugar; 
and let us say that he did it in order not to employ American 
labor; that he did it because he could manufacture sugar 
cheaper there. So there you are. We agree on that much. Now, 
let me get back to the question I was discussing. The major 
question of the unjustified increase here proposed 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What is the contention of the Senator as 
to the consumption of sugar as sugar where the tariff is effective 
in this country? 

Mr. HARRISON. We consume a little over 12,000,000,000 
pounds of sugar annually. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What is the per capita consumption of 
sugar as sugar? 

Mr. HARRISON. There are probably something over 120,- 
000,000 people in the United States, and if the country as a 
whole consumes a little over 12,000,000,000 pounds of sugar, the 
Senator can make his own calculation. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is all of it consumed as sugar by the 
American people? 
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Mr. HARRISON. Of course, a portion of it goes into coca 
cola and into other soft drinks and confections. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. How much of the sugar is used for those 
purposes? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Did the Senator ever consult the records 
of this Government as to that? 

Mr. HARRISON. I know that much sugar is paid for in this 
country at certain prices, which I am going to read to the Sena- 
tor. The man who buys the sugar to put it into a soft drink 
pays about as much for it as does the woman who buys it to 
put into preserves or the man who wants to sweeten his coffee. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Would the Senator like to be informed 
as to how many pounds of sugar per capita are used as sugar, 
based on the statistics compiled by the Government? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator can put the figures in the 
Recorp if he desires so to do. I think he put them in the 
Recorp the other day during the course of his speech. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I referred to them, but did not put them 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
may put them in the Recorp in my speech. It will please him, 
and I want to please him that much. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I shall quote from the 
figures compiled by the United States Department of Labor in 
Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 
857, entitled “Cost of Living in the United States.” On page 
119, based on an estimate of five members per family, the table 
shows that the American people consumed 148.2 pounds of 
sugar, Divided by five, that gives 29.64 pounds per individual 
per annum. 

Similar figures are to be found in the Agricultural Yearbook 
for 1924. The Government has not conducted investigations 
and furnished figures beyond that year; but at page 1227, 
Table 709, under the heading “ Food, Per Capita Consumption ; 
Average Quantity of Specified Articles for One Year,” figures 
as to sugar are given, which show that the per capita consump- 
tion in the North Central States was 28.94 pounds; the per 
capital consumption in the South Atlantic States was 27.86 
pounds; in the North Central States, 31.71 pounds; in the 
South Central States, 27.54 pounds; in the Western States, 
83.39 pounds; the average for the United States being 30.1 
pounds per individual. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. While the Senator is on the question of 
labor conditions in the sugar industry, may I read from the 
testimony given by the vice president of the Mountain States 
Beet Growers’ Association before one of the committees of 
Congress? 

Mr. HARRISON. I was coming to that. 

Mr. WAGNER. If the Senator is going to read it, I will not 
do so, of course, 

Mr. HARRISON. In the course of my remarks I was going 
to refer to that. 

Mr. WAGNER. Very well; I think the statement is very 
enlightening. ` 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before I was diverted I was 
referring to the increased cost to the American people by virtue 
of the favored treatment constantly extended by Congress in be- 
half of the sugar interests of the country. The act of 1921 
levied a burden of $198,000,000 on the American consumer be- 
cause of the increased duty on sugar, the increased burden upon 
the American people being $21,000,000 over that provided by the 
prior law. The rate provided the following year increased the 
burden to $219,000,000. The committee now propose to recom- 
mend an increase that will make the cost to the American con- 
sumer annually $273,000,000, an increase of $54,000,000 annually ; 
and, of course, if the Hause recommendation should be adopted 
the total would be $350,000,000 annually, or an increase of $130,- 
000,000 over the amount under the present law. 

Mr. President, as to the controversy with the Senator from 
Utah over the price of sugar since the passage of the acts of 
1921 and of 1922 when there were obtained the increased rates, 
he cited the fact that sugar in Cuba would probably go down 
to 2 cents a pound and that we needed a duty of 1.60 cents in 
order to afford protection in this country to the American sugar 
producers. To-day the price is a little over 2 cents a pound, and 
some weeks ago it was slightly less than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let us see what it was yesterday. We do not 
have to go back a week or 10 days, but we can refer to the 
figures for yesterday. These are the prices: The high price was 
1.94. The lowest price was 1.86. It closed at 1.88. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is c. and f., is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is c. and f. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator's own expert told us yester- 
day that it was 2.136. 

Mr. SMOOT. Here is the New York Times, giving the figures 
I have just stated. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is around 2 cents, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. A fraction under 2 cents. There has been 
an increase in the price for the last several weeks. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is lower than it was three weeks ago. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know; but it went lower than it is now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is about as low now as it has been. 
I do not remember its going any lower than 1.86. 

Mr. HARRISON. A little less than 2 cents, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. And to-day, instead of having 1.60 cents 
a pound, which the Senator contended was necessary if sugar in 
Cuba went to 2 cents, you have 1.76 cents a pound, or sixteen 
one-hundredths of a cent more than when the Senator made his 
argument for a tariff of 1.60 cents a pound. 

Now, let us see what the price is; but, while that throws light 
on the proposition, it is not all-controlling, because the average 
price is what controls. 

Now, let me read some average prices to the Senator. 

Since 1921—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator reading refined prices, or is he 
reading raw-sugar prices? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to read them both. I will read 
first the prices of refined sugar. I will give the lowest first. 

Let us take 1921. The lowest price was 4.70 cents a pound. 

In 1922 the lowest was 4.70 cents a pound. 

In 1923 the lowest was 6.37 cents a pound. 

In 1924 the lowest was 6.22 cents a pound. 

In 1925 the lowest was 4.90 cents a pound. 

In 1926 the lowest was 4.90 cents a pound. 

In 1927 the lowest was 5.48 cents a pound. 

In 1928 the lowest was 4.99 cents a pound. 

That is the lowest. Let us see what the highest was during 
the same period, since all these increased taxes have been given 
to this interest that is suffering so much, as depicted by the 
Senator from Utah. 

In 1921 the highest New York price was 8.08 cents a pound. 

In 1922 it was 6.95 cents a pound. 

In 1923 it was 9.80 cents a pound. 

In 1924 it was 8.72 cents a pound. 

In 1925 it was 6.61 cents a pound. 

In 1926 it was 6.12 cents a pound. 

In 1927 it was 6.22 cents a pound. 

In 1928 it was 5.97 cents a pound. 

That is throughout this period since we passed that law; and 
yet the Senator now says that because it happened to be a little 
under 2 cents yesterday that ought to be taken as the criterion 
upon which we should base the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is quoting now prices for 
refined sugar. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and now I want to give the Senator 
the prices for raw sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is quite a different thing—to compare 
raw sugar in Cuba at 1.84 cents and refined sugar in New 
York at 5 cents. ‘ 

Mr. HARRISON. Those were the New York wholesale prices 
for refined sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. For refined sugar; not for raw sugar. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; for refined sugar. The Senator's 
hearing must be getting terrible when he does not hear me, 

Now, I am going to read him the c. and f. New York price, 
excluding duty, for the whole period from January 1, 1900, to 
1029, on raw sugar. 

The whole average price between 1900 and 1929 is 3.42 cents 
a pound. In 1921—that is when the Senator passed his 1.60 
cents duty—the lowest was 1.80 cents a pound. The highest 
was 5.25 cents a pound; and the average for 1921 was 3.45 
cents a pound. 

In 1922 the lowest was 1.80 cents a pound, the highest was 
4 cents a pound, and the average was 2.97 cents a pound. 

In 1923 the lowest was 3.25 cents a pound, nearly a cent and 
a half over the lowest of the preceding years; the highest was 
6.62 cents a pound; and for the year 1923 the average was 5.24 
cents a pound. 

The Senator does not cite those facts. He would rather talk 
about the price being an abnormal price of 2 cents, or less than 
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2 cents—not the price of 1923, when they received the benefit 
in this country of the higher price to the American consumer, 
when it went up to around 11 or 12 cents a pound at retail in 
this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was that during the war? Is that what the 
Senator means? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no; about 1923. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, at the time of the debacle? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes. The Senator forgets that when, 
in 1923, the price of sugar was soaring, when the country 
began to believe that the price of sugar was going to 12 cents 
a pound, even the Secretary of Commerce raised a commotion 
in America. Mr. Harding, as President, from Florida directed 
the Tariff Commission to make a thorough investigation to see 
whether this tariff duty was too high or what effect it had. 
They did make the investigation; and they reported in 1924 not 
this enormous increase that the Senator now asks, not the duty 
that was put on in 1921 of 1.60 cents a pound, not the still 
further increase im in 1922 of 1.76 cents a pound, but they 
said, “ We think the fair rate is 1.23 cents a pound.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator has looked up the history of that 
matter, he ought at least to be fair with the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Have I misstated the facts? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what happened: Because of the run- 
away market here in 1922—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Runaway which way? 

Mr. SMOOT. Up. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; runaway up. They got it up; yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the investigation that was made then 
was made upon those high prices. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr, SMOOT. There is not any doubt at all about it. There 
were three members there, and the report so says; but when 
they took the report of the other two members of the commis- 
sion for 1923 and 1924 the result was entirely different. It 
was 1.81 cents. That has been harped upon over the country 
time and time again, and it has been stated that that was the 
report upon sugar production in the United States, If that 
investigation were made to-day upon the same identical basis 
that it was made then, as to the price of sugar here and the 
cost of it, more than 2.20 cents would be required to make the 
difference. Of course, however, the Senator takes the two 
years that he has referred to and the high prices of sugar here. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not finished reading. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator let me finish reading 
this? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but if the Senator will take the months 
of those years, he will find out that just as soon as the United 
States sugar crop began coming into the market there was 
quite a difference in the price of sugar. Cuba will get every 
cent she can out of the United States. There is not any ques- 
tion about that, is there? 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator that he is the 
hardest man to please with whom I have ever come in contact. 
He asked me for prices. I state the highest, the lowest, and the 
average for every year since 1921, and he does not want those 
figures, He thinks I ought to give them by days and by weeks 
and by months. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no! 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the Senator trying to conduct a filibus- 
ter against his own bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not trying to do that. I am trying 
to have the Senate understand just exactly what the Senator 
from Mississippi is trying to impress upon the Senate and the 
country. 

1 HARRISON. The Senate understands that; and the 
Senate understands also that the Senator from Utah is not 
willing to accept the deliberate judgment of an honest Tariff 
Commission, a Republican commission, if you please, a major- 
ity of whom find that 1.23 cents a pound is enough protection 
against Cuban sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. If sugar would remain as it was during the 
two years in which the majority members of the Tariff Com- 
mission made the report, then I would accept that report; but 
they picked out the two years of high-priced sugar, and they 
never took into consideration any 1.87 sugar. They never took 
into consideration any 1.94 sugar. The Senator himself tries to 
prove that there should be no increase in duty at the very peak 
price, caused not by the tariff but by conditions in the sugar 
market of the world. 

Those are the facts of the case. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suppose now I can pro- 
ceed to read these prices on down. The Senator would not have 
found fault with the Tariff Commission if they had said that 
the tariff duty ought to be 2.20 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would upon the price of sugar at that time. 

Mr. HARRISON. There was not a single member of the com- 
mission who recommended an increased tariff in his report. 

Mr. SMOOT. The cost as shown by that investigation, and 
reported by the other two members, Mr. Glassie not being there, 
was $1.80 and some odd cents at that time. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is the most peculiar thing to me that 
although the Senator talks about this increased tariff on sugar 
at that particular time, 1923, his own State shows that the pro- 
portionate increase in the price of sugar beets has been less 
than in any other State of the West. I am going to give the 
figures in regard to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Al I know is that they have a guaranteed price 
of $7 a ton, no matter what the price of sugar is. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to show that the people of 
Utah get a lower price than the other sugar-beet raisers out 
there. The price is less in the Senator’s State than in any other 
State of the West. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am telling the Senator what the contracts 
are, and that if the company makes anything they get one-half 
of what is made. That is the contract. s 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and your companies were forced to 
make that kind of a contract. It was because public indigna- 
tion was aroused upon the part of the sugar-beet growers of the 
West that these beet-sugar people were finally forced to give 
that in their contract. Now they fix a minimum price, and they 
say, “ We are going to let you share in the increased price of the 
refined sugar, or share in the profit,” as the case may be. I 
think some of them have gone that far; and yet it is contended 
that there are no profits in those particular companies, and con- 
sequently they do not get any increase. 

Here are the prices. In 1923-24 the highest price of Cuban 
raw sugar was 6.62 cents in Cuba. The lowest was 3 cents. 
The average was 4.18. 

Was there any demand at that particular time upon the part 
of the Senator to reduce the rate of 1.76 cents a pound on sugar 
because that rate was fixed on Cuban sugars selling around 2 
cents a pound? No; we never heard the voice of the Senator 
from Utah raised in behalf of the sugar consumer at that time. 
No; no citation is made when prices are high, but singular 
cases, if they can be found, when the price is low, are pointed to, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the figures that the Senator is 
reading now are not the figures of Cuban sugar. That is the 
Cuban sugar with the duty added and the freight added. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; it is not. It is the average c. and f. 
New York price, excluding duty, on 96° Cuban raw sugar, 
during the whole period, January to June, 1929. Of course, the 
Senator says it is impossible. He had better get his experts 
over there agreeing on something. 

I will read on. In 1925 the highest price was 3.06 cents, the 
lowest price was 1.94 cents at that time. The average price 
for the year 1925 was 2.56 cents a pound. 

In 1926 the highest price was 3.37 cents, the lowest was 2.18 
cents, and the average was 2.56 cents. 

Does that sound correct to the Senator from Utah? Does the 
Senator now believe in the figures? 

In 1927 the highest price was 3.50 cents a pound, the lowest 
was 2.68 cents, the average was 2.95 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator must have mis- 
stated the date when I questioned him, because he did say 1929, 
and that is why I answered the Senator as I did. If he did 
not make a mistake, I certainly understood him to say 1929. 

Mr. HARRISON. I accept the correction. If I said 1929, I 
was not reading the figure correctly. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator either said it, or I misunderstood 
him. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. In 1928 the highest price was 
2.87 cents, the lowest price was 2 cents, the average was 2.45. 

In 1929 the highest price has been 2.26 cents, the lowest has 
been 1.68. I understood the Senator to say yesterday that the 
price is between 1.80 and 1.90. The average for 1929, according 
to these figures, has been 1.88 cents. 

Through these years, since you put these two increases on the 
tariff, namely, in 1921 and 1922, the average has been over 3 
cents a pound for these Cuban raw sugars in New York, exclud- 

duty. 
Me aay the situation is one that is abnormal. Those who are 
familiar with it know that there was a tremendous production 
of Cuban sugars last year. The conditions were good for it. 
They had a tremendous yield of the sugar content in the sugar 
cane. The governmental limitation had been taken off, and 
there was a world production that oversupplied the consump- 
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tive needs of the world. So sugar did go down. But experts I 
have consulted agree on the fact that the situation for next 
year, and the years following, looks better for the sugar indus- 
try, so far as increased prices are concerned. 

During the years since 1921, up until this time, while you 
point out two years when the price got a little under 2 cents 
for the Cuban raw in New York, in every other year it has 
been much over that price, and in one year it climbed upwards, 
I believe, to above 8 cents a pound, selling in this country above 
10 cents a pound in 1923 or 1924. So you must look at the whole 
average of the situation. You must take day in and day out 
what the American sugar purchaser pays for his sugar. 

Now we put a high tariff on sugar, it goes up, there is an un- 
derproduction, perhaps, in Cuba, or it gets back to its normal 
production of, say, four million or four and a half million tons, 
then sugar goes up, and it is up because this law is upon the 
statute books. It works toward increased prices 365 days in 
the year, and there will not be a demand from the Senator from 
Utah for any reduction in the rate during those times, 

I submit, Mr. President, that the present tariff on sugar is 
too high. But we are content, in the peculiar situation to-day 
confronting the country, to leave it as it is, and make no fight 
for a reduction. Yet we are held up to scorn by the sugar 
people of the country, who say we are trying to injure their 
whole industry. Not satisfied with 1.76 cents a pound protec- 
tion, an equivalent ad valorem, based on the present prices, of 
nearly 100 per cent, costing the American people, as I pointed 
out in the beginning, as much in the last 10 years as we have 
appropriated for agriculture in all of its ramifications in the 
agricultural appropriation bills. No; we have not done much 
for the sugar interests! They have been petted and pampered, 
as has no other industry. 

Now, let us turn to some other matters. Let us see about the 
beets which are being paid for by these interests, in the State 
of Utah, as well as some other States, which Senators are seek- 
ing to give greater protection. In 1918, it will be remembered, 
sugar went above 30 cents a pound. It was very high. I will 
reduce my figures somewhat if it was not that high, but it 
seemed to me that it was very high indeed. Mr. Hooyer had 
to do everything that was possible for the Food Control Board 
to do, to keep it down. We had to ration the people in this 
country. We had to encourage people in other lands to pro- 
duce more sugar. We did everything possible to supply this 
country, as well as European countries that were our Allies in 
the war, to give them sugar at reasonable prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reasonably priced sugar was the 
American sugar, that was selling at 12 cents a pound. Cuban 
sugar went to 30 cents a pound. 

Mr. HARRISON. The president of a company with which 
the Senator is familiar, of his own State, who stays in these 
galleries and around the committee rooms from the time the 
first witness appears in regard to sugar, the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co., was indicted for extortion during those days because he 
would not comply with the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the court said they were not guilty. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; the court said they were not 
guilty. The sugar interests were just as Selfish as they could 
be, and it took the strong arm of the law to hold them in check. 

Let us see about the price of beets. I remember a pamphlet 
issued by the Republican Party in 1920 headed “ Why 25-cent 
sugar?” They said it was costing the American people too 
much, and injuring them. That was issued under the direction, 
I presume, of the Senator from Utah. It was a different tale in 
those days. I know the Republican Party never makes a move- 
ment unless they confer with the distinguished chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the Senator from Utah. 

Here is a statement showing the price of beets. They went 
up from 57.39 a ton in 1917 to $10 a ton. They got up to 
$11.74 a ton in 1918, and were $11.63 in 1920. Now, let us 
see about the prices since then. In 1921 these great benefi- 
cent institutions that refine sugar, which you are seeking to 
give greater benefit and more favored treatment by the Gov- 
ernment, paid to the beet grower $6.35 a ton. In 1922 you paid 
him $7.91. In 1923 you paid him $8.99. In 1924 you paid him 
$7.99. In 1925 it went down and you paid him $6.89. In 1926 
you paid him $7.61. In 1927 you paid him $7.67. In 1928 you 
paid him $7.18. Since 1923, following the year when the tariff 
duty was increased from 1.61 cents a pound to 1.76 cents a 
pound, adding millions to the cost of the American public, up 
until this good day has the price of sugar beets increased? 
The figures do not show that it has. In 1923 they were $8.99 
a ton, and the price in 1928 had fallen to $7.18 a ton. There 
has not been a day from 1923, when the price was $8.99 a ton, 
up until this good hour that these figures show that you paid 
the grower even $8 a ton for your sugar beets. That is how you 
have treated the actual grower, and yet you ask for this in- 
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creased tariff on behalf of the farmers of the country. It is 
really in behalf of the refineries, those actually engaged in the 
manufacture of sugar, 

I have the figures for a few years here showing by States 
what is being paid for sugar beets. In Nebraska the manufac- 
turers paid in 1924, $11.08 a ton, in Montana they paid $10.50 
a ton, in Wyoming they paid nearly $11, and in Utah they paid 
$7. Seven dollars in Utah! Yet they were paying $11 out in 
Nebraska, and $11 over in Wyoming, and $10.50 over in Mon- 
tana, In Colorado they were paying above $11. But up in 
Utah.the farmers, whom the Senator from Utah has labored 
in season and out to help, the men engaged in the sugar-beet 
culture, though the refiners secured, through the Senate, the 
passage of the 1921 act increasing the tariff on the American 
people millions of dollars, and then giving the very next year 
a further increase—the farmers in Utah have received no in- 
crease, not those boys. 

I am just wondering what the sugar-beet grower out in Utah 
is going to say when he reads the speeches of the Senator from 
Utah, how he has labored to help that industry, when all the 
benefits have gone to the man who actually manufactures, and 
not to the fellow who produces, 

Mr. SMOOT. I could answer that by saying that I hear 
from the beet growers of Utah, and every organization there, 
asking for this increase, and more. I can not say offhand as to 
the figures the Senator has read, because I have not looked 
them up, and I never question a figure before I have looked up 
the facts. But the Utah-Idaho Co. owns sugar plants in differ- 
ent Western States, and I do not think they have paid any 
Nag i price for beets in any other State than they have paid 

ah. 

Mr. HARRISON. An examination of the facts shows that 
they paid a little less. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall look the figures up and find out. That 
is the first time I ever heard of it, and I think I would have 
heard of it if that had been the case, The beet growers would 
have been heard from if that had been the case. I can not say 
as to that, because I have not looked up the figures; but I shall 
look them up. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, with all this favored treat- 
ment by the Government to the sugar industry, giving them 
inerease after increase in the tariff on sugar, what has been the 
effect on the industry in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator give me the 
year the figures for which he quoted? 

Mr. HARRISON, I read from the year 1924. 

Of course, I can understand and appreciate the old Republican 
theory that they want to levy a protective tariff in order to 
build up an infant industry, that it may get upon its feet and 
supply the needs of the country. Under that theory they have 
given a tariff upon various commodities. Many of those indus- 
tries have responded. There are many of them to-day on whose 
products a tariff was imposed which are now supplying the needs 
of the country, There is a belief that when an industry gets 
so strong and is so efficiently managed and so well operated 
that it can stand upon its own feet and supply not only the needs 
of this country but sell in the markets of the world, then there 
is no more need for that protection. That has been the theory 
of the Senator from Utah, as I understand it. 

But in this particular instance, with $3,000,000,000 additional 
cost imposed upon the American people in the tariff rates on 
sugar in the last 20 years, what has the industry done? Has it 
responded? Has it been built up? Does it supply a larger per- 
centage to-day of the consumptive needs of the country than it 
did in 1909? I submit it does not. Twenty years ago we pro- 
duced about one-fourth of our consumptive needs of sugar. Last 
year and through recent years we produced between one-fifth 
and one-sixth of our consumptive needs in continental United 
States. So instend of progress being made, instead of there 
being development the industry merely has gone back, and that 
at the expense of the American consumers, How long, pray tell 
me, is it expected to make these raids, these levies of tribute 
upon the American people, in order to help this industry? Have 
we not given them a fair chance? 

If we take the year when sugar production went down to 
47,000 tons in Louisiana, which was the smallest production they 
ever had there—— f 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator state why 
that was, or does he know? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I know. It was due to disease in the 
eane at that time. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What was the production in 1929? 

Mr. HARRISON, It was something approaching 200,000 tons, 
It is coming back some in that State, but to-day they are not 
producing much more than they were some years ago. There 
was not as much that year in the way of production as would 
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supply the consumptive needs of the United States for two days. 
Taking all of the production, both in the sugar-beet industry 
and the sugar-cane industry, last year, it would not run the 
United States over 60 days. That is the way this industry has 
responded to the people, and yet it is desired to put this tax 
upon everybody that uses sugar. 

Witnesses appeared before our committee saying that they 
were not operating their plants more than 30 days in a year, 
but they thought with some additional duty they could run for 
two months in the year, expecting the Government to foster a 
scheme to levy tribute upon the American taxpayer in order for 
them to make profits by operating their plants two months in 
the year. The Government should not do any such thing as 
that. This is an industry which if it had been economically 
operated could have made money. There are some who have 
operated their plants economically and have made money. It 
is only those who haye managed inefficiently and whose plants 
have been inadvisedly located that have lost money. Some of 
the plants have been located in sections where the land was 
not of the kind required for the growth of sugar beets profitably 
in competition with other crops, so that they have failed to 
respond to the progress of the day and to prosper. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] knows that there are 
any number of the big sugar companies which have located 
their plants inadvisedly and have been forced to move from 
one place to another. Why was that necessary? It was be- 
cause the farmers in that particular locality found it unprofit- 
able to raise sugar beets. They found that they could raise 
something else more profitably to them and the plants had to 
move to some other place. One organization had to move five 
plants from one locality to another. Should the Government 
try to foster an industry that does not make the most of its 
location and its management? I submit that where those com- 
panies have located their plants where the farmers can grow 
the beets at a profit and have received the right kind of en- 
couragement from those who manufacture the sugar they have 
succeeded and made some money. 

What has been the production in the few years in the United 
States? In 1919 we produced of sugar from sugarcane 280,000 
tons. In 1920 it went down to 220,000 tons. In 1921 it went 
down further to 169,000 tons. In 1922 it came up a little bit 
and in Louisiana there was produced 824,000 tons. In 1923, 
following the passage of the 1922 act, the production went down 
to 295,000 tons. In 1924 it went further down to 162,000 tons. 
In 1925 it went down to 88000 tons. The less we produce in 
the United States and the higher the tariff that is imposed, the 
more the sugar consumer has to pay in price for his sugar. In 
1924 the production fell off a little bit further and we produced 
139,000 tons in Louisiana; in 1924 it was 47,000 tons; in 1928, 
71,000 tons; and in 1929, 132,000 tons. That is a marvelous 
record of production of sugar out of sugarcane in the United 
States. With all the favored treatment we haye poured into 
the laps of those people in that industry, they are not satisfied 
and they say, “ Let us tax all the people of the United States 
further in order that we may build up this industry.” 

Now, let us take sugar beets. In 1921 there were produced 
1,086,000 tons of sugar from sugar beets in the United States. 
In 1922 it went down a little, to 1,021,000 tons. In 1923, the 
year following the passage of the 1922 act, increasing to 1.76 
cents a pound the tariff from what it was the year before, when 
it was 1.60, the production went down to 690,000 tons, a falling 
off in 1923 from 1922 of more than 300,000 tons. In 1924 there 
were produced only 882,000 tons; in 1925, 1,091,000 tons; in 
1926, 901,000 tons; in 1927, 987,000 tons; in 1928, 1,061,000 tons ; 
and in 1929, 1,040,000 tons. That is the way they have re- 
sponded to this favored treatment by the Government in the 
production of sugar from sugar beets in continental United 
States. 

Mr. President, every time we increase the tariff of course we 
pour that much more money into the hands of some of our 
insular possessions. The Philippines have increased gradually 
their production of sugar. Hawaii has shown prosperity. 
Porto Rico has increased some. Ah, but the Senator from Utah 
Mr. Smoor] and those who champion increased rates on sugar 
constantly talk about Cuba, Cuba, Cuba, and the National City 
pank and Hershey. It is quite humiliating to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Personally I feel just as kindly toward Cuba as I do toward 
the Philippines. It would seem to me any American would 
feel that way. I have a great wish that the country should 
prosper, as I want to see the Philippines prosper. I have just 


as much loye for Cuba as I have for Hawaii and Porto Rico. 
I know of no reason why I should want to do an injustice to 
Cuba. Cuba has done very well toward the United States. It 
will not be forgotten that in 1917 when there was an uprising 
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in Cuba and we thought that the world production of sugar was 
going to be curtailed and there was a great likelihood that the 
price was going away up, the Secretary of State of this country 
transmitted a note to Cuba and to the so-called revolutionists 
serving notice upon them that the revolt must down. He 
wanted it stopped in the interest of having a supply of sugar 
produced for our needs and that of our allies. Why? Because 
they knew if we could not purchase sugar from Cuba the price 
here would go mountain high and the American people would 
be robbed. 

We have given every encouragement not only to Cuba but to 
Hawaii and the Philippines and Porto Rico to build up their 
industries. During the war we gave a preferential treatment 
upon the part of the Government in order that machinery for 
the manufacture of sugar out of sugarcane in Cuba could be 
sent to Cuba and that factories might be erected there, new 
fields opened up, and plantations enlarged, in order that the 
production of sugar in Cuba might be increased so that we 
might supply our armies and the people of the United States 
with sugar. We have encouraged those things and I hope we 
shall continue to add to that happiness and prosperity. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] yesterday talked about 
the National City Bank. I do not care anything about the 
National City Bank. It is big enough to take care of itself. 
It is a great pity that it was found in the year 1921, when 
things were deflated, with a lot of lands in Cuba upon its hands, 
on which it had made loans and which it had to take over. 
That is one of the hazards and risks which banking institutions 
always have to incur when they make loans of that kind. It 
might have been a bad financial policy to loan money to capital- 
ists to enter into ventures in Cuba; but the Government for the 
past century has encouraged such things not only in Cuba but 
elsewhere. Because they have now spent some money, as the 
Senator from Utah said, in getting out a pamphlet bringing to 
the attention of the Senate the high profits that are being made 
by certain domestic sugar companies and presenting a reason- 
able argument against further increasing the tariff duties, they 
are now held up to scorn. 

155 CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The record shows, however, that the do- 
mestic-sugar interests spent five times as much for the purpose 
of getting a higher tax. 

Mr. HARRISON, I am glad to get that statement from the 
chairman of the Lobby Committee. They had to spend money, 
I presume, when they knew that the heads of the Great Western 
Sugar Co., of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., the Hawaiian com- 
panies, the Philippine and Porto Rican companies, and others 
were here with all the power of their influence, with the high 
sign aud token to the innermost byways of committee rooms, 
and were going to formulate and write the rates. They knew 
that something, perhaps, had to be done or the rates would be 
further increased. They are fighting for their interests the 
same as others are fighting for theirs. 

I care nothing about the row between them and their lobbying 
activities. I follow but one course, and that is that anybody 
who is honestly and legitimately interested in legislation may 
come to me and talk to me about the subject matter. I want 
to be informed; I hear both sides of every question. Perhaps 
more money was spent by both sides than ought to have been 
spent in that controversy, but in this fight I anr interested only 
in the welfare of the American people. I believe that the sugar 
interests have been fairly treated, that the rate at present im- 
posed on sugar is a sufficient tariff for them, and that we ought 
not to license domestic interests when the sugar crop is low or 
normal to gouge the American sugar consumer by charging ex- 
tortionate prices for their product. 

Mr. President, let us see about the pauperism which it is 
alleged pervades the sugar companies; let us see if they are 
really in such bad straits as they have been pictured. That is 
one of the criterions by which they are to be judged. Before I 
talk about certain concerns I desire to concede that there are 
certain sugar companies which have lost money during some 
years in recent times; but as to those companies, that was either 
because, as I previously stated, they were inefficiently managed 
or their factories were uneconomically located. 

Speaking of Michigan, I desire to say that witnesses appeared 
before the committee who stated that it was impossible to get 
labor in the beet fields of Michigan when the automobile indus- 
tries and other industries in Detroit near by were paying from 
$5 to $7 a day for labor; and Senators know that that is true. 
That is one of the difficulties incident to growing sugar beets. 
So some beet-sugar factories in that locality had to discontinue 
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because the farmer could raise something else which was more 

profitable than were sugar beets; but, as a whole, many of these 

concerns have Made money and are now making money. 

Let us take one that perhaps produces more sugar from sugar 
beets than does any other company in the United States. It is 
a highly efficiently managed concern; it is one whose history 
reads like a romance. Its officers must be men of business 
acumen and capacity, because evidently they have not only 
well located their plants and encouraged the farmers to raise 
sugar beets economically, but they have managed the business 
successfully. I refer to the Great Western Sugar Co, 

What has that company done? It produces 48 per cent of all 
the sugar that is produced from sugar beets in the United 
States; practically half of the production is by that company. 
It even thought it wise to operate a railroad to haul beets to its 
plant. It does everything to help the industry. What has been 
the history of that concern? 

It has, during the last 10 years, declared more than $50,000,000 
in dividends, It has earned in that time more than $75,000,000. 

It pays high dividends upon its common as well as preferred 

stock. The company was started only a few years ago—in 

1905—with a capital of $30,000,000. Let me read something of 
the history of this organization. I desire first to read from 
something that has been copied from the testimony taken by the 

Hardwick sugar investigating committee some years ago, which 

sets forth the facts in connection with the organization of the 

company, and the amount of the original capital stock of the 
six concerns which it took over. They were the Eaton Sugar 

Co., the Greeley Sugar Co., the Longmont Sugar Co., the Fort 

Collins-Colorado Sugar Co., the Windsor Sugar Co., and the 

Great Western Sugar Co. I quote as follows: 

[From the hearings before the special committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the investigation of the American Sugar Refining Co., 
and others, Hon. Thomas W. Hardwick, chairman] 

(Page 2533 of printed hearings) 

INFORMATION REQUESTED BY THE COMMITTEE TO BE SUBMITTED BY THE 
GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO. IN CONNECTION WITH THE TESTIMONY OF 
CHESTER S. MOREY 
I. The amount of the original ¢apital stock of each of the following- 

named companies is set opposite the name of each such company, as 

follows: 


eee ewan $350, 000 
The Greeley Sugar ir — Ot arene ed he a ae — 500,000 
The Longmont Sugar Co...-----_______-_-__.-----__.- 500, 

The Fort Collins- 5 205 T 1. 000, 000 
Ee vr 350, 000 
The Great Western Sugar Co. (Loveland, Colo.) 1, 000, 000 


II. At the time of the purchase and consolidation of the properties of 
the Baton Sugar Co., the Greeley Sugar Co., the Longmont Sugar Co., 
the Fort Collins-Colorado Sugar Co., the Windsor Sugar Co., and the 
Great Western Sugar Co. (Loveland, Colo.), by and in the Great West- 
ern Sugar Co. of New Jersey, the authorized capital stock of each of 
said companies was as follows: 

Whe Maton Sugar Oooh ea 
The Greeley ig 75 8 — — 

The Longmont 

The Fort Collins- olorada Sugar Co 
The Windsor Sugar C 
The Great Western Sugar Co. (Loveland, Colo. 

III. The Great Western Sugar Co. of New Jersey 8 8 in payment 
for the property and assets of the following- named companies, respec- 
tively, its own capital stock as follows: 


The Fort Collins- 
The Windsor Sugar Co 
The Great Western Sugar Co. (Loveland, Colo.) 


The Great Western Sugar Co. of New Jersey, at the time of the con- 
solidation of the six companies last aforesaid and when it purchased 
the properties and assets of those companies, assumed, agreed to pay, 
and did afterwards pay all the debts and liabilities of each of said com- 
panies then outstanding. 

IV. The original capital stock of each of the following-named com- 
panies, whose plants were respectively constructed for and on behalf 
of the Great Western Sugar Co, of New Jersey, is below set opposite the 
name of each such company: 


The Si Dusen Co 3 —— $750,000 
The 8 6 ————T—T—T—T—T—T—X—X—X—X—X—— — 750, 000 
The Morgan County Construction Co. (Fort Morgan aud 

Prush Te Chores) a a ea as 1, 000, 000 
r,, . 1 
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Thereafter the capital stock of said last-named companies was in- 
creased as follows: 


Billings erer N a e $1, 250, 000 
The Sterling Nugar Conto- eea eek 00, 

The Morgan County Construction Co, to 1, 400, 000 
The ‘Scottsbluff ‘Sugar’ Co: too 1, 250, 000 


V. The Great Western Sugar Co. of New Jersey issued to the stock- 
holders of Billings Sugar Co. for the stock of that company 12,500 
shares of its preferred stock and 12,500 shares of its common stock; to 
the stockholders of the Morgan County Construction Co, (Fort Morgan 
and Brush factories) for the stock of that company 14,000 shares of its 
preferred stock and 14,000 shares of its common stock. 

VI. The Great Western Sugar Co. of New Jersey was an original sub- 
seriber for all the stock of the Scottsbluff Sugar Co., except the five 
shares subscribed for by the directors, and paid for the same in cash at 
par and is now the owner of the same. 

VII. The Great Western Sugar Co. of New Jersey issued in payment 
for the property and assets of the Sterling Sugar Co. 9,730 shares of its 
preferred stock and 9,730 shares of its common stock. 

VIII. The stock-record book of the Fort Collins-Colorado Sugar Co. 
shows that on October 15, 1903, there were issued to H. O. Havemeyer 
et al.” 7,388 shares of the capital stock of that company, and that at 
the time of the purchase of the property of that company by the Great 
Western Sugar Co. of New Jersey there stood upon the books of that 
company in the name of H. O. Havemeyer 1,053 shares. 

The stock books of the Fort Collins-Colorado Sugar Co, do not show 
that the American Sugar Refining Co, was ever the owners of any shares 
of stock in that company. 

IX. The actual cost of all farm lands at the time of purchase, either 
by the original companies or by the Great Western Sugar Co, of New 
Jersey, and now owned (May 31, 1911) by the last-named company, 
outside of factory sites (not present value), plus actual cost of all im- 
provements made since purchase, is $513,811.98. This figure includes 
not only the actual cost of the lands themselves but the actual cost of 
irrigation water, and also the actual cost of permanent improvements in 
the nature of houses, barns, and other structures. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. N. Mansn, Auditor, 

Jury 18, 1911. 


Here are some of the questions which were asked with refer- 
ence to the transaction when the Great Western Co. took over 
the six other companies. I read from the testimony of Chester 
S. Morey, president of the Great Western Sugar Co.: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PETITIONER, v. THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING 
CO. ET AL., DEFENDANTS (PETITIONER’S TESTIMONY, VOL. t, PP. 279, 398, 
894) ; 

[Testimony of Chester S. Morey, president of the Great Western Sugar 
Co. of Colorado; examined by Mr. Knapp, assistant to United States 
district attorney, now one of the United States district judges for the 
southern district of New York, at New York City, May 21, 1912, before 
Wilson S. Brice, special examiner] 


(Page 879) 
Q. And for the $1,250,000 of the par-value stock of the Fort Collins- 


Colorado Sugar Co. the Great Western Sugar Co. issued $2,500,000, 
didn’t it? + 


They just issued twice as much stock as they received. 


A. Preferred and common stock? 

Q. Yes.—A. The preferred stock is all I considered worth anything. 

Q. Just answer my question, please.—A, Yes, sir; preferred and 
common, 

Q. So you did get two for one for stock—A. Of a kind, 

Q. But you did not consider the common worth anything?—A. I did 
not; speculative. 

(Page 393) 


Q. What was the Agricultural Investment Co., Mr. Morey, and what 
did it have to do with the formation of the Great Western Sugar Co. of 
New Jersey ?7—A. It was a company, I think, that loaned out money at 
times. That is about all I know about it. It was an eastern corporation. 

(Page 394) 

Q. Why did you issue $3,000,000 of stock in payment of a debt of 
$1,500,000 7—A. I did not object to that because I felt that issuing of 
a million and a half of preferred stock and a million and a half of 
common was no more than if we issued a million and a half of one 
stock and no division of it. It canceled the debt. I considered at that 
time that the value of the common stock was entirely speculative. 

Q. But the preferred stock you thought was worth par?—A. I thought 
that ought to be safe. 

Q. When you say it was speculative, what do you mean by that ?— 
A. I mean if the company made a success, a great success, then that 
stock would become valuable; but it all depended upon the success in 
the future. 

Q. Did you consider it worth anything at that time?—A. I didn't 
have a very high opinion of it myself. 
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Q. You thought that it was worth practically nothing at that time 
A. I did. 

Q. Didn't you know at that time that Mr. Havemeyer, or didn't you 
believe at that time that Mr. Havemeyer had an interest in the Agri- 
cultural Investment Co.?—A, I think I did. 

Q. And that was the reason why you gave the company a million and 
a half of common stock, was it not?—A. No; I would not say it was 
because Mr. Havemeyer had an interest in it. It seemed to me it was 
equally fair to give a million and a half of each stock there as it was 
to give two shares of stock in payment of the factory. 

Q. Because you believed the factories and the property turned over by 
the six companies, including the good will and everything else, were 
worth the amount of the preferred stock ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that the common stock was simply thrown in —A. Yes, sir. 


So, Mr. President, for the various concerns which the Great 
Western Co. took over when it was organized in 1905 there was 
paid .twice what they were worth. The Great Western Co. 
issued common stock and preferred stock, thinking that the 
common was no good, but during the past 10 years or more they 
have paid large dividends upon the common as well as upon 
the preferred stock, As I have said, the history of this organi- 
zation reads like a romance. Yet, controlling practically 50 
per cent of the sugar manufactured from sugar beets, we are 
asked to increase the tariff rate so that they can add still 
further to their swollen profits; and that is what will happen. 
Talk about justice! The Great Western Sugar Co. is one of the 
most prosperous concerns in the United States. Its stock is 
high because it pays tremendous dividends and its assets are 
enormous. 

However, that is not the only concern that has been very 
profitable. Let us take another concern—the Holly Sugar Cor- 
poration. That company issued a statement the other day show- 
ing their condition at the end of March 31, 1929. I quote from 
the Colorado Springs Gazette, of May 10, 1929, a statement 
issued by a gentleman named Charles D. Hopkins, a dealer in 
investment securities. The statement says: 

HOLLY SUGAR CO. 

Attention is directed to- the year’s profit of $1,492,121, derived from 
sale of only two-thirds of its production during a period òf unusually 
low prices for sugar. The inventory of 1,315,098 bags of sugar, as com- 
pared to last year’s inventory of 463,795 bags, is being held in anticipa- 
tion of a higher market due to expected tariff changes favorgble to the 
beet-sugar industry of the country. 


So, by increasing the tariff rates on sugar it is proposed to 
add to the value and to the profits of the Holly Sugar Co., 
which produces about one-tenth of the sugar manufactured 
from sugar beets in this country. 

Now, let us take the sugarcane industry about which we have 
heard a great deal and which is said to be in such a deplorable 
condition. I have a statement here, Mr. President, in the form 
of a letter signed by R. J. Dahlberg, president of the Dahlberg 
sugarcane industries. They are large and comprise six com- 
panies, The letter is dated November 7, 1929, and in it Mr. 


Dahlberg says: 70 es 


Chicago, November 7, 1929 
Mr. 


New Orleans, La. 

Dran Sin: The Dahlberg Corporation of America now offers you an 
opportunity to share in the combined earnings and further development 
of the Dahlberg sugarcane industries: 

The South Coast Co., the Southern Sugar Co., the Cypremort Co., 
Clewiston Co. (Inc.), Dahlberg & Co. (Inc.), and the Celotex Co. 

These companies are primarily engaged in the development and 
operation of their own sugarcane properties, the manufacture of sugar 
and sugar products, the manufacture of Celotex insulation and other 
cellulose and fiber products from bagasse (sugarcane fiber), and in allied 
lines of endeavor. 

Starting eight years ago with a small beginning and an idea, the 
business and properties referred to as the Dahlberg sugarcane industries 
have been developed until at the present time the total capital em- 
ployed by these companies is in excess of $50,000,000. The affairs of 
all companies are in an excellent shape; and the outlook for each is 
favorable. 

If you will initial and return this letter, using the inclosed envelope 
(no postage required), you will be promptly furnished with full 
information. 

Very truly yours, 
R. G. DAHLBERG, President. 


P. S.—The affairs of all companies are in excellent shape, and the 
outlook for each is most favorable. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD, Does the Senator know that Dahlberg is 
the owner of a patent for processing the by-product of sugarcane 
ealled bagasse? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I knew that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I ask the Senator if he knows 
whether Mr. Dahlberg and his associates made any money in 
the sugar end of the business or whether they made their money 
as the Celotex Co.? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know anything in the world ex- 
cept what Mr. Dahlberg himself says here when he seeks to 
sell stock in his concern. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. I wonder if the Senator would object 
to my reading a letter just received from Mr. Dahlberg? 

Mr. HARRISON. I would rather not have it go in my speech. 
Here is a letter that I put in the Recorp, written on November 
7, 1929, in which Mr. Dahlberg says that with a small amount of 
money he has developed an organization in excess of $50,000,000, 
and that the affairs of all companies are in excellent shape, and 
the outlook for each is most favorable. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. What percentage of the cane sugar pro- 
duced in this country does that company raise? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know what percentage they raise. 
They have a tremendous project on now in Florida. They pro- 
pose, I think, to put 20,000 acres into sugarcane in Florida. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator know what percentage 
of the entire production of cane sugar in this country that 
company produces? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I do not. 

Mr. President, there is another concern—I do not find it here 
now—the Godchaux interests. They have just published their 
5 8 5 showing results of operation for the year ending June 
30. 1929. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON, One moment, For the year ending June 
80, 1929, their statement shows that after paying all charges 
for operating expenses, depreciation, amortization of bond 
principal, and the payment of luterest, and apparently after 
the payment of income taxes, they earned $1,005,000 on a capi- 
tal steck of $7,500,000. This is at the rate of approximately 
13.3 per cent on their capital stock. Those are the Godchaux 
people, engaged in the manufacture of sugar from sugarcane, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator know whether or not 
they are refiners? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think they are refiners. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. They are refiners. They have a planta- 
tion which is like all other plantations, including the Dahlberg 
plantations. They have made no money on that, This company 
has made money out of refining Cuban sugars. The Celotex 
people are now manufacturing one and a half million feet per 
day of Celotex, and it is manufactured under a patented process, 
They have made no money out of their sugar business, 

Mr. HARRISON. I have merely cited those as illustrations. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Has the Senator any others? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I have not any others, I am using 
the statements of the gentlemen themselves, and I think the 
Senator will agree with me that the Dahlberg company and 
the Godchaux company are about as large as anybody in 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. They are; but they have made their 
money, not in the sugar business, but in the side lines. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not willing to increase their swollen 
profits by taxing the breakfast table of the American people. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator think a tariff on sugar 
would affect the price of Celotex? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not been discussing Celotex. I am 
sorry the Senator was not in his seat, so as to hear my speech. 
1 have tried to be pretty pointed toward sugar in this discussion. 

Mr. President, I think I have said about all that I desire to 
say at this particular time. I trust that when the vote is taken 
upon the amendment which leaves the tariff on raw sugar at the 
present rate it will be adopted by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the ave and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Kendrick Shortridge 
Ashurst Frazier Keyes Simmons 
Baird Georg 5 Smith 
Bingham Gillett La Follette Smoot 

Black Glass MeCulloch Steck 

Blaine Glenn McKellar Steiwer 
Blease Goff McMaster Sullivan 
Borah Gould McNa Swanson 
Bratton Greene Metcal Thomas, Ida ho 
Brock Hale Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Norbeck Townsend 
Broussard Harrison Norris Trammell 
Capper Hatfield Nye. Tydings 
Caraway Hawes Oddie Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Overman Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Patterson Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Ransdell Walsh. Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dili Jones Robsion, Ky. Watson 

Fess Kean Sheppard Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have just read with great 
interest the speech made yesterday by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. In the report of his address are many very striking 
figures. The Senator prepared and had inserted, appearing on 
page 1371 of the Recorp of yesterday, a table showing the source 
of supply of the sugar consumed in the United States. 

It is interesting to discover, from a study of this table, that 
the amount of sugar produced in continental United States is 
amazingly small. Of the total consumed in the period from 
1922 to 1928, inclusive, the average consumption of the cane 
sugar produced in the United States was only 2.4 per t of 
the total, and of beet sugar 16.08 per cent. 

I heard the Senator from Mississippi say this morning that 
the cane sugar produced in continental United States would 
last the American people about two days. 

Mr. HARRISON. I said that was when it reached its lowest 
production a few years ago. Ordinarily it would last about 
12 days. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. ; i 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to correct the impression that the 
statement of the Senator from Mississippi might make in the 
mind of any Senator. We have had disease in the old sugar- 
cane in Louisiana that began some few years ago. It went 
down from a production at one time of about 360,000 tons to 
46,000 tons, and of course the Senator from Mississippi selected 
the year of low production. Just before that year we had 
begun to invest some money in an effort to locate a new variety 
of sugarcane, and, with the assistance of the Department of 
Agriculture, we introduced new varieties about 1926; and if 
anybody knows how sugarcane is planted and produced he will 
realize how marvelous the increase has been. It is not planted 
from the seed but from the stalk, and the only stock we had was 
a few stalks of cane given us by the department, after all tests 
had been made to find whether they were resistant to disease, 
and all sorts of things of that kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What has been the increase since then? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am coming to that. This year, not- 
withstanding a freeze that caught us with half of the sugarcane 
in the field, early in December, we have produced over 200,000 
tons. Next year, if we get the encouragement of this increase, 
I expect the production will reach over 300,000 tons. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In the first place, I would like to state 
that my purpose in preparing a table showing the average for 
1922 to 1928 was that I wanted to show the experience under the 
existing rate. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator permit an interruption 
there? I was not referring to the Senator from Wisconsin. I 
have not seen his table. I was referring to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Furthermore, Mr. President, I would 
like to state that the Senator will find a table in the same 
column of the Recorp showing the production of sugar beets and 
cane in the islands from 1918 to 1928. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let me say to the Senator that I did 
not even hear his speech, nor did I read it. When I interrupted 
I was referring to the statement made by the Senator from New 
York quoting the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just one other statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent. In view of the statement which the Senator from Louisi- 
ana has made concerning the probable production of sugar 
from cane next year, I would like to state that the Department 
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of Agriculture does not take the optimistic view which the Sen- 
ator takes. The December 11 estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture are that for next year 208,000 tons of sugar 
are expected to be extracted from cane grown within the United 
States. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that I have the estimate made in November and 
December for the 1929 crop, which shows more than the amount 
he has stated now for the past year? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to be eminently fair 
in everything I say about this matter, The Senator from Wis- 
consin has already referred to another table he presented yester- 
day, and which is found on page 1371. In this he gives year 
by year the production of beet sugar and also of Louisiana cane 
sugar. I know how accurate the Senator from Wisconsin is in 
all of his statements, and I haye every reason to believe that 
this is taken from official records and is correct. If it is 
not, I would be glad to have the Senator from Louisiana 
correct me, ; 

I observe this—and the Senator will find it in to-day’s RECORD, 
on page 1371—that. the year of largest production of cane 
sugar in Louisiana was the year 1921-22. Then the production 
wan 324,000 tons, in round figures. Last year it was only 70,000 

ons. 

Even the larger amount of the prize year, 1921-22, is a very 
small percentage of the total amount of sugar used in the 
United States. Last year, for instance, we consumed, accord- 
ing to the figures of the Senator from Wisconsin, 6,207,753 
short tons of sugar. If the crop of the State of Louisiana should 
be increased to the extent of its maximum year, the total pro- 
duction would still be a very small proportion of the amount of 
sugar consumed in this country. 

To refer to beet sugar, the Senator from Mississippi a few 
minutes ago, as I recollect it, said that the amount of sugar 
produced from beets in the United States would feed the Ameri- 
can people 60 days. I find, according to the figures of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, that the average production of sugar from 
beets in continental United States for the years 1922 to 1928 
was 872,241 short tons.. The total of cane and beet sugar pro- 
duced from crops raised in continental United States amount to 
only 18.48 per cent of the entire sugar consumption. 

I do not see how anybody can read these figures, and study 
them, and digest them, without being impressed by their signifi- 
cance, We would starve for sugar in the United States if we 
had to depend on what we produce here, 

Nobody in the Senate, I am sure, has a more sincere regard 
for the farmer than I have. My colleague and I are often 
laughed at because we are supposed to know nothing about the 
farm except what we observe in the window boxes of New York 
City. As a matter of fact, the farm conditions are of vital inter- 
est to the Senators from the State of New York. If we are to 
thrive in the great cities there must be prosperity upon the 
farms of the United States. Our State is the greatest manu- 
facturing State, and the city of New York produces an amount 
of manufactured products, in bulk and volume, equal to that 
produced in any other six cities approaching it in population. 
We do not use the things we manufacture, we sell them. There 
must be prosperity upon the farm, otherwise there are sure to 
be bread lines in New York. There must be prosperity among 
the beet-sugar raisers and the cane raisers of Louisiana. We 
have a lively interest in the prosperity of these farmers. But 
Senators must not forget that our State is a great consuming 
State. An exorbitant tax on sugar would cause suffering in 
New York. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has inserted another table—and 
I am very much obliged to the Senator from Wisconsin for the 
material he has given us—which appears on page 1373 of yester- 
day's Recorp, This shows the probable distribution of benefits 
from the proposed increase of duty on sugar. He shows that, 
including the pyramiding of the price, this tax will cost the 
American people $354,000,000. Think of it! In order that we 
may give protection to those good citizens who produce 20 per 
cent of the sugar used in the United States, the taxpayers, the 
citizens òf America, will pay. 8354, 000,000! 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. How is that $354,000,000 arrived at? 
How is that figured? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Louisiana will take 
the table appearing on page 1373, prepared by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, I believe he will be convinced from studying it, as 
I have been, that it is a very well worked out and scientific 
conclusion. ~ 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Which table is it? 

Mr. COPELAND. The one at the bottom of page 1373. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator will notice, of course, that 
the cost to the consumer is calculated on the tariff multiplied by 
12,500,000,000 pounds of sugar. Is not that true? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator believe it is a fact that 
the American people pay a tax on every pound of sugar used? 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator from Louisiana doubt it? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If the Senator will investigate for him- 
self and not take conclusions like these, he will find, for in- 
stance, a fact which I asserted yesterday, and which I have 
just inserted in the Recorp from the original figures, to the 
effect that the per capita consumption of sugar per annum in 
the United States is 30 pounds. Does the Senator believe that 
the sugar that is put into ice cream, condensed milk, candies and 
other confections, tobacco, meat, preserved fruits, and so on, is 
taxed to the American people in accordance with the tariff? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. How does he arrive at that conclusion? 

Mr. COPELAND. How could it be otherwise? The consumer 
always pays the tax. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let us take, for instance, a man who 
manufactures condensed milk, Forty-two per cent of that prod- 
uct is sugar. That sugar is bought at 5 cents a pound. The 
condensed milk is sold at the rate of three times the price of 
the sugar put into it. Will the consumer derive any benefit 
from a lowering of the tariff in that case, or will he have to pay 
more for his condensed milk if the tariff is raised? 

Mr. COPELAND. For the sake of argument I am going to 
admit that the United States collects only on what it gets 
through the customhouse. Certainly we pay that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. We do not pay all of that at all. I have 
figures to show how much sugar is imported here in bond, and 
it is included in the Senator's 12,500,000,000 pounds, and is ex- 
ported out of the city of New York and the duty is refunded 
less 1 per cent. I have figures showing the quantity of com- 
modities like condensed milk, chocolate, preserved fruits, and 
so forth, that is exported out of this country and sold to foreign 
countries. 

Mr, COPELAND. Why are we Democrats so disturbed in our 
party about the high tariffs if we do not really have to pay 
anything by reason of them? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is it right for the Senator to claim we 
pay on 12,000,000,000 pounds? 

Mr. COPELAND. How much do we pay? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. About 30 per cent. If the consumption 
is 100 pounds, 30 pounds is consumed as sugar. The rest is con- 
sumed in products where the manufacturer derives an additional 
profit on the sugar he puts into his product. Does the Senator 
believe the price of pop will go up if we raise the price of sugar 
44 cents per hundred pounds? 

Mr. COPELAND. The amount of sugar that goes into the 
pop will probably be less. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. How much sugar goes into a bottle of 


pop? 

Mr. COPELAND. I know that if all the bottles of pop were 
put together side by side they would make a triple line around 
the world. Just how much of that is sugar I am not able to 


say. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator think that the price of 
sugar fixes the price of the pop? 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to go just as far as the Senator 
does. Instead of being $354,000,000 that it is going to cost us, 
let us say it is going to be only 30 per cent of that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will tell the Senator exactly what 
it is. 

Mr, COPELAND. All right; 
us have it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will tell the Senator to the cent what it 
will cost the consumer. The proposed House rate is 2.40 cents. 
The present rate is 1.76 cents. The difference between these 
two figures is 0.64 cent, which is the proposed increase per 
pound. The average consumption for the individual, as shown 
by the records of the Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is 30 pounds as sugar. Multiply that by 
0.64 cent and we will have the figure showing what the consumer 
pays in the way of an increase, which is 19.2 cents per indi- 
vidual. The Government gives that figure and on the basis 
that there are five members in each family it would be 92 cents 
per family. The difference between 2.20, as proposed by the 
Senate Finance Committee, and the 1.76 cents is 0.44 cent. 
Multiplied by 30 puts the additional cost at 13.2 cents per indi- 
yidual consumer and 66 cents per family of five. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much would that be to the American 
people? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is, per individual? 

Mr. COPELAND. Sixty-six cents per individual? 


we have plenty of time, so let 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. No; it is 66 cents per family of five. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much does that mean all together? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is easier to figure it the other way. It 
is an increase of 13.2 cents per individual. Multiply that by 

Mr. COPELAND. How much does that make? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I can get it for the Senator easily. 

Mr. COPELAND. At any rate, as I understand it, even the 
Senator from Louisiana admits that there would be some in- 
crease in the cost of sugar. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I said if the consumer paid it. I contend 
he does not pay it, except at certain periods and under certain 
conditions of world production. 

Mr. COPELAND. The tariff system does not cost anybody 
anything, according to the Senator from Louisiana! It is 
merely a matter of figures and does not mean anything to the 
pocketbook. But my observation is that every time we place a 
tariff on an article, when we go down to the store to buy it it 
costs more, Of course it does. I do not care how much the 
increase is, it costs more. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] may be wrong. It may be less than $354,000,000 in 
this case, but if it is only $300,000,000 or $200,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000, it is too much, There should be found some way 40 
relieve the people of this burden if it is possible. 

Coming back to sugar, whether the amount is $354,000,000 or 
$300,000,000 or $200,000,000 or whatever it is, my State will 
pay one-tenth of it. Every time we add $100,000,000 to the cost 


of an article the citizens of the State of New York pay $10,- 
000, of it. Therefore it is a matter of great concern to us 


representing the State of New York what the tariff is upon 
sugar. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Has the Senator ever figured what it 
cost the great State of New York in 1920 for sugar when, in the 
face of a world shortage and the disappearance of domestic 
competition, the price of sugar went to 36 cents a pound? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will sit down and hold him- 
self in a calm frame of mind, before I get through, if I succeed 
in presenting what I have in my mind, I shall convince him that 
I am truly interested in the continued prosperity of the beet 
farmers of Michigan and other parts of the country. I do be- 
lieve it is an important economie thing to maintain them. I am 
going to try to demonstrate my belief and my conviction in that 
regard. 

Mr. WHEELER. As a matter of fact the Senator from New 
York once lived in Michigan. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was born there. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In fact, he was a Republican in the 
State of Michigan. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and therefore I know all the wiles 
of the Republican Party! The Senator may “kid” some others 
on this side of the Chamber, but he can not fool me. I know 
what the Republicans do when they are in action. Even a 
Michigan-born farmer can have his eyes opened and know that 
he makes a mistake to continue in the fold of the Republican 
Party.. Has the Senator from Michigan any more to say on the 
subject? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No. The Senator being an eye doctor, 
is especially qualified to pass on the subject. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, even if I were a Repub- 
lican to-day, I would be ashamed to vote a tax of $350,000,000 
upon the citizens of the United States. In my State of New 
York, speaking now as a New Yorker and not as a citizen of 
Michigan, we pay 30 per cent of all the taxes, no matter how 
they are raised. When it comes to a tax upon the breakfast 
table we must pay a very large amount of that added cost, and 
for that reason we take a vital interest. We are interested in 
the sugar business, too, because in our State are some of the 
greatest refineries of sugar. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr: COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has now given his opinion to us 
as a New Yorker. Will he follow that up by expressing his 
opinion as a citizen of Michigan also? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have already promised the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Vanpenserc] that I am going to 
say something if I can to show that while my face is set against 
this particular tax, which, in my opinion, is only one of a whole 
lot of things in this outrageous bill which seek to invade the 
home and destroy the happiness of the American people, yet if 
there can be found a way to help the beet-sugar farmers and 
the raisers of sugarcane I want to find it. I voted for the 
I voted 


farm relief measure containing the equalization fee. 
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to pass that bill over the President's veto. As the Senator from 
Michigan will remind us in a moment, I held my nose and voted 
for the debenture. I am willing to strain my conscience as 
regards the economic significance of these special ventures be- 
cause of the crying need for farm relief. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. How is that debenture to be paid? Is it 
not paid out of the Treasury and will not New York pay one- 
tenth of it? What is the difference between the agricultural 
products of the farmers covered by that bill and the agricultural 
product of the sugar farmers? 

Mr. COPELAND. How impatient Senators are! They can 
not wait, so I will say now that I am ready to vote for a 
bounty for sugar raised in continental United States. If some 
one will bring forward a carefully thought-out bill seeking to 
give a bounty to the sugar-cane farmers and the sugar-beet 
farmers of continental United States, I shall be glad to vote for 
it, provided that with it comes a material reduction in the 
present tax upon sugar. 

If I had my way I would have this schedule recommitted to 
the Committee on Finance, with instructions to bring in a bill 
providing for a reduction in the tax on sugar, and also provid- 
ing for a liberal bounty on cane and beet sugar produced in 
continental United States, ` 

A great many measures have been suggested here as means 
of relief for the sugar growers in continental United States. 
It has been pointed out that from Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands sugar to the amount of 23 per cent of our total 
consumption comes in free, and from the Philippine Islands 
about 8½ per cent of our total consumption comes in free. 

I was greatly interested in listening to the able Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] yesterday when he discussed tariff 
autonomy for the Philippines. I was so much impressed by his 
suggestion that I spent a couple of hours last night reading a 
very interesting book written by an old friend of ours—I have 
no doubt the Senator knows him—Judge Malcolm, of the Philip- 
pine Supreme Court. He has written a splendid book on the 
Philippine Constitution. He has discussed this matter at some 
length. 

I have no question at all that it might be possible, legally, 
to do what the Senator suggests. But I do not believe we have 
the constitutional right to give freedom to the Philippines. 
That question is going to come up pretty soon. 

Some days ago the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] 
introduced a resolution providing for the appointment by the 
President of a commission to meet in the Philippines in order 
to give consideration to the question of independence. That is 
putting the cart before the horse. 

There is no use of our talking about whether this is the time 
for Philippine independence until we shall find out whether the 
Congress can give the Philippines independence. There is not 
a thing in the Constitution which would justify our doing so. 

My friend from Michigan may now question what I have to 
say on constitutional law, as a little while ago he questioned 
what I had to say on another subject because I had once been a 
Republican. The only reason I venture to say anything about 
the constitutional question involved in granting freedom to the 
Philippines is that I can not get the constitutional lawyers here 
to discuss it. It was only two or three weeks ago when I asked 
a distinguished Senator on this side of the Chamber, who is 
versed in constitutional law, whether Congress had the legal 
right to give freedom to the Philippines. In the language of the 
street, he “passed the buck” to a distinguished constitutional 
lawyer on the other side of the aisle, who said it was a mooted 
question, but he thought we had the “power” to do it. I have 
no doubt we have the power to do it, but it is not a question of 
whether we have the might, the power, to do a thing that is 
constitutionally wrong. 

I know, furthermore, that Congress might by a majority vote 
presume to alienate sovereignty, but it would not be in accord- 
ance with the Constitution of the United States to doit. There 
is not a word in the Constitution which would justify an 
alienation of a square inch of American territory. The only 
way in the world that we could possibly be excused for doing 
so would be that the Congress, the agent of the sovereign 
people, accepted sovereignty, and that, therefore, without con- 
sent of the people, it might alienate such sovereignty; but the 
treaty which gave us possession of the Philippines—possession 
not only by conquest but by purchase—was confirmed by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate, and certainly it would never be pos- 
sible to alienate sovereignty over them without a vote repre- 
senting two-thirds of this body and perhaps of both bodies. 
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However, if Senators will read Judge Williams's very able 
presentation of this matter, which was printed in the RECORD 
four or fiye years ago, and which since that time Judge Williams 
has amplified—only to-day it came into my possession—they 
will find that he makes it very clear, even to a layman, that 
there is no right residing in the Congress of the United States 
to alienate sovereignty of the Philippines. It could be done 
only by an amendment to the Constitution, by consent of the 
sovereign people. 

The United States of America has never alienated one square’ 
yard of territory. We have two or three times ceded a small 
bit of land, over which in each instance, we claimed or thought 
we had sovereignty, in the correction of boundaries. We have 
in such cases ceded certain territory, and, in a sense, we have 
given a guitclaim deed, but so far as ceding any territory 
which has come to us is concerned, we have never done it and, 
as I view it, can not do it under the Constitution. 

I realize that this is a political question, and if Congress 
should use its might and vote to alienate sovereignty and to 
give independence to fhe Filipinos, I can see no way by which 
our act could be taken into court for adjudication. It would be 
said, “That is a political question involving sovereignty, and 
we have no jurisdiction.” However, if we are faithful to our 
oaths of office we can not alienate sovereignty and keep faith 
with the oath we have taken, as I view it. 

Further, let me say that the position I take about the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines hurts me. The thought of inde- 
pendence to me and the aspirations of those people to be 
independent arouse a sympathetic response in my heart. I 
think at some time independence will be granted to the Philip- 
pines; I think at some time by the legal process of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution we may divest ourselves of sovereignty. 
But until we determine whether or not we can give independence 
to the Philippines, it is cruel of us even to discuss it and to 
reawaken in the hearts of those people the vain hope of in- 
dependence. 4 

In the first public speeches I ever made as a young man I 
called upon our citizens to intervene in Cuba; I have had a 
tremendous interest in this whole question eyer since that time; 
and I am keen to see the Philippine people given their inde- 
pendence. I do not know whether they are now prepared for 
independence and are ready for it, but when they are ready 
for it I should be glad to have them given independence. I 
want it done, however, in accordance with the Constitution. 

However, as regards the other matter of tariff autonomy for 
the Philippines, once more, if I may refer to my study of the 
question, I believe it is possible. Whether it is wise or not is 
something we must think about, but it is a very interesting 
proposal, 

To come back to the main issue, we have pending before the 
Senate now a measure which has in it the germs of human 
suffering. We are proposing to add materially to the cost of 
a necessity of life, and there is no more glaring example of the 
indecencies of the pending legislation than may be found in 
this very item before us. 

Mr. President, as I have previously said, if I had my way I 
would have this schedule recommitted to the Committee on 
Finance, in order that that committee might prepare for us 
some sort of a plan by which a generous bounty could be given 
to the sugar beet and cane growers of America; but I should 
want that so worded that there would not be a tremendous in- 
crease at once in our acreage of sugar beets. The climate and 
soil of our country are not conducive to the successful and eco- 
nomical raising of sugar beets. We ought never to have gone 
into the sugar-beet business, but we can not go back now. 

If I remember correctly, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor! 
yesterday said there were a hundred thousand farmers in the 
United States engaged in raising sugar beets. Now it is pro- 
posed to tax 100,000,000 people at least $300,000,000 in order 
that 100,000 beet farmers may get ten, fifteen, or twenty-five 
million dollars. That is not fair; it is not just; and I do not 
believe our people will tolerate it. 

So I trust that some other form of relief will be seriously 
studied. I would go further in the suggestion and perhaps 
offer an amendment were it not for the fact that an amendment 
will be offered on the floor on Monday to provide a bounty for 
sugar production in this country. 

However, Mr. President, I appeal to the Senate not to impose 
upon the poor of America any more burdens. Every time a tax 
is laid a new burden is placed upon the poor. Because their 
names are not upon the assessor’s rolls they may think they 
avoid taxation, but they do not. When a tax is levied a rich 
man does not go out and dig up a chest of gold in the orchard 
to pay it. An added cost is placed upon everything sold in 
order that that tax may be paid; but here is a tax that goes 
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directly into every home and affects every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. 

I beg that the Senate will not impose upon 110,000,000 of 
our people a tax, which might be better cared for in another way, 
to take care of the 100,000 farmers who are in this business, 
Let us find a better plan to help them. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Mr. President, on yesterday I was not 
present when the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] made 
his address on the sugar schedule. Therefore when I took the 
floor following the quorum call I was not aware of certain 
statements which the Senator had made concerning the work 
of “three professors of the economics department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—Prof. John R. Commons, Prof. Selig Perl- 
man, and Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard. 

The Senator stated: 


On the contrary, the teachers were “generously” financed by one 
W. T. Rawleigh, of Freeport, Ill, a manufacturer of spices and kitchen 
extracts, who maintains in Washington the Rawleigh Tariff Bureau, an 
agency which several times each week lectures by mimeograph on eco- 
nomic subjects to Members of Congress. 


Further on in his remarks he stated: 


His business interests have been largely in manufacturing, and when 
it is considered that he has purchased the services of three economists 
and has funds to indulge his whim for propaganda, there seems little 
doubt that he has prospered under the American system of protective 
tariffs, 


Mr. President, these three members of the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin are economists of note and of standing 
in their respective fields of endeavor. Professor Commons is 
known wherever economists in this country are known. His 
reputation is of the highest order, not only in so far as his 
ability as an economist is concerned but also in so far as his 
character and his integrity are concerned. The same may be 
said for Doctor Perlman and for Doctor Hibbard. 

Mr. President, I have known Mr. W. T. Rawleigh, of Free- 
port, Ill, for a number of years. He was a very close friend 
and supporter of my father. Mr. Rawleigh has been a con- 
sistent supporter of the progressive movement in this country 
for a great number of years. The attack of the Senator from 
Utah is based on the allegation of Mr. Rawleigh’s personal 
interest. I do not think the Senator would have made that 
cherge if he had known Mr. Rawleigh and the position which 
he has taken upon public questions during the last decade. 

Mr. Rawleigh was a very ardent supporter of my father, and 
contributed to his campaign when he and the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WR] were candidates for President 
and Vice President, respectively, in 1924. In their platform 
the Independent Progressive candidates for President and Vice 
President adyocated high income and inheritance tax legisla- 
tion. The enactment of that legislation would have been 
against the personal interests of Mr. Rawleigh, a very wealthy 
man. However, he ardently supported that ticket and that 
platform; and upon numerous other issues Mr. Rawleigh has 
taken public positions which were against his own pecuniary 
interests. He is a type of citizen who does not permit his own 
pecuniary interest to influence his position upon public ques- 
tions. 

Mr. President, Mr. Rawleigh’s position upon the tariff ques- 
tion was stated very fully when he appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee on July 11, 1929. The Senator from Utah 
Mr. Smoor] was present when Mr. Rawleigh made his appear- 
ance. I desire to quote from Mr. Rawleigh’s statenrent at that 
time. He said: 

I have been a student of the effect of the tariff for many years, and 
became deeply interested in the subject; but I did not know exactly 
how the proposed bill would affect the public, so I decided to proceed 
as I would as a business man and make as thorough investigation as 
seemed practical. I made arrangements with Dr. J. R. Commons, of 
the University of Wisconsin, the head of the economics department there, 
and his associates, Professors Perlman, Hibbard, and Morton. I have 
known Professor Commons for a long while. I presume you gentlemen 
all know him. He has an international reputation as an authority on 
economic -subjects. He has a very high standing in his profession, and 
my opinion is that his work is so well regarded and he so well estab- 
lished that any conclusions that he reaches will generally be accepted 
as reliable. 


Mark this, Mr. President: 


My instructions and request to Professor Commons and associates 
were not to see how the tariff would affect ourselves or anyone else, 
but instead to get the facts and report those facts to the Members of 
Congress, irrespective of what their effect might be on anyone concerned. 

These investigators began work with a staff of about 11 persons six 
months ago. They began first with the agricultural schedule, which has 
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recently been completed, These studies show that the effect of the 
proposed bili will not be beneficial to agriculture as expected, but in- 
stead it will be injurious. I have with me some briefs which I desire 
to file, including some statements that have been developed in this in- 
vestigation which show what the effect of the House bill would be not 
only upon agriculture but upon producers and consumers generally. 

This investigation will be continued, No reasonable time or expense 
will be spared to complete the work that has been begun. The staff 
is now engaged in checking up the combined summaries on each of these 
subjects of the agricultural schedule, and these will be presented to the 
Members of Congress now soon. 


So it is perfectly evident that Mr. Rawleigh, in the presence 
of the Senator from Utah, made a statement as to exactly what 
his purposes were in the inauguration of this investigation. ` 

I desire also to quote from a statement filed by Mr. Rawleigh 
on December 11 with Hon. T. H. Caraway, chairman of the 
Lobby Investigating Committee. He states: 


For many years I was in hearty sympathy with the protective tariff 
policies of the Republican Party because it was generally recognized that 
our small infant industries needed some protection to enable them to 
compete with the old and well-established industries of England, France, 
and Germany, and with the cheap labor of the Far East. In the 40 
years that have since elapsed practically every branch of American in- 
dustry has become well established, and is, or should be, able, if properly 
organized and economically managed, to compete successfully with any 
country in the world. Moreover, during that same period the great in- 
dustries of the country have, behind the tariff wall, come under the con- 
trol of trusts and monopolies which have practically destroyed competi- 
tion. 

Partly as a result of these great changes in American industry and 
partly as a result of my practical business experience, in which I have 
seen the evils which result from excessive tariff duties, I have become 
convinced that further raising of the tariff wall would be detrimental 
to American business and might seriously injure the great body of the 
American people. 

1 warmly supported Herbert Hoover as candidate for President in the 
last campaign, and welcomed his statement that the revision of the 
tariff at the special session should be limited to the agricultural sched- 
ules and to those industries which have suffered a substantial slacken- 
ing of activity during recent years as a result of insurmountable foreign 
competition. When, however, I saw that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives was undertaking what seemed 
to be a general upward revision of the tariff, with large increases for 
industries whose prosperity is notorious, it seemed to me that there was 
grave danger that the disparity between agriculture and industry would 
be still further increased, and that the prosperity of the Nation might 
be seriously in danger. 

I, therefore, determined to have a scientific and unbiased study made 
of the probable effects of the proposed tariff legislation. After much 
consideration, I finally arranged with Professors B. H. Hibbard, John 
R. Commons, and Selig Perlman, of the University of Wisconsin, to 
undertake such a disinterested study of the tariff. They agreed to guide 
and direct this investigation, without compensation, if I would supply 
the funds necessary for the employment of statistical and clerical 
assistants and for the necessary office equipment. 


Therefore, Mr. President, the statement of the senior Senator 
from Utah that Mr. Rawleigh has “ purchased” the services of 
these three economists is entirely erroneous. It is not a true 
statement. I continue to read from Mr. Rawleigh's statement: 


I wish to emphasize the fact that none of the above professors, who 
planned and directed this investigation, received any salary or remuner- 
ation for their services, and that they were entirely free from any pres- 
sure or control that would in any way influence their findings. My 
instructions and requests to Professor Commons and his assistants were 
to get the facts and report them, irrespective of what their effect might 
be on anyone concerned, 


Mr. President, the Senator from Utah also stated that these 
economists were not qualified to study agricultural questions, 
Professor Hibbard is at the head of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics at the University of Wisconsin. He enjoys a 
high reputation as an agricultural economist. He appeared be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of the House when the 
agricultural schedule was under consideration, and his testi- 
mony there was not questioned in so far as his qualifications as 
an agricultural economist were concerned, or in so far as his 
integrity was concerned, 

Doctor Commons was employed by a large agricultural group 
to represent them, and to appear as an expert witness in the 
investigation and the hearing conducted by the Federal Trade 
Commission in the so-called Pittsburgh plus case, and it was 
largely because of Doctor Commons’s expert testimony concern- 
ing the effect of the Pittsburgh plus practice upon agriculture 
that the fight was won, and that pernicious practice was done 
away with. 


1930 


Mr, Rawleigh, in his appearance before the Finance Com- 
mittee on July 11, not only made a clear statement and a full 
statement of what his purposes were in inaugurating his in- 
vestigation but he furnished for the information of the com- 
mittee—and his statement will be found upon page 63 and 
following—a summary of the result of the investigations con- 
ducted by these three professors of economics at the University 
of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Rawleigh’s purposes and his high motives in this matter 
were of public record, and the statement was made in the pres- 
ence of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. It seems 
to me that it ill becomes the Senator to question the integrity or 
the motives of these three eminent economists, or of Mr. Raw- 
leigh himself, in view of the fact that he appeared before the 
Finance Committee, that he made a full statement of what his 
objectives were in making these investigations possible, and, 
furthermore, furnished to the Committee on Finance the sum- 
marles of the results of these investigations for such considera- 
tion and weight as they might deem advisable to give to them. 

It will be interesting to note, incidentally, Mr. President, 
that among these summaries was a summary of the investiga- 
tion which had been made under the direction of these three 
economists of the University of Wisconsin into the wool tariff. 
A perusal of their report upon that subject will show to any 
Senator, or any other interested person, that their conclusions 
refuted the arguments usually made by those who oppose high 
duties upon wool, a clear indication, it seems to me, that there 
was no predetermined objective agreed upon concerning these 
investigations, and that they were made impartially and with 
the desire, as Mr. Rawleigh stated, to get all the facts and 
to make them available to the public. 

The Senator from Utah also referred to the study made by 
the University of Wisconsin professors upon sugar, Among 
other things, the Senator said, concerning the tract on sugar: 


Strange enough, the first drafts of the tract were hustled to the 
National City Bank, which redistributed the section dealing with 
sugar, and ever since has been engaged in a despicable attempt to 
prove that the domestic sugar industry is of no importance and 
worthy of no considération. 


I desire to read a portion of Mr. Rawleigh’s statement filed 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] con- 
cerning that allegation: 

Some reference has been made before your committee on more than 
one occasion to the publication in the bulletin of the National City 
Bank of the results of the study made by the group of professors at the 
University of Wisconsin into the probable effects of the proposed increase 
in the tariff on sugar. The impression which one of the representatives 
of the beet sugar industry attempted to create was that there was some 
connection between the National City Bank and the W. T. Rawleigh Co., 
of which I am president, and that the bank had published the results of 
this study before they were otherwise made public. 

In the beginning, it should be understood that the investigations of 
the effects of the tariff have been, and are, being made on my own initia- 
tive, and the expenses are being paid from my personal and private 
funds. Furthermore, there is no connection or relation between the 
National City Bank and either the W. T. Rawleigh Co. or myself, and I 
am not personally acquainted with any of its officers or representatives. 
My New York banking business is handled through other institutions. 

In order that there should be no further misapprehension about this 
matter, I desire to make the following statement of facts: 

The preliminary study of the effect of the proposed increases in the 
duty on sugar was completed by the group of professors at the University 
of Wisconsin early in April. On April 11 the results of this study were 
made public in a press release, copy of which is attached hereto, 


Mr. President, it is perfectly obvious that this preliminary 
report concerning sugar was made public in April, several 
months before Mr. Rawleigh appeared before the Finance Com- 
mittee in July. It also makes clear that the Senator from Utah 
made another misstatement, I read further: 


A brief reference to this summary statement was made in the June 
issue of the bulletin of the National City Bank. Prof. John R. Commons, 
of the University of Wisconsin, received from Mr. George B. Roberts, 
statistician of the National City Bank, New York City, a request, dated 
May 18, 1929, attached hereto (Exhibit 2), for a copy of the complete 
text of the sugar studies. In response to this request, Professor Com- 
mons forwarded a copy of the study just as he would have sent it to any 
other responsible and interested individual or institution. 

In the July bulletin of the National City Bank extensive extracts 
from this study were published in the same way that, according to my 
understanding, extracts from equally authoritative articles are pub- 
lished from time to time in that publication. On July 26, 1929, the 


group of professors at the University of Wisconsin published a supple- 
mentary statement showing in some detail their calculation of the effect 
of the proposed increases in the duty on sugar carried by the House 
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bill. This feature had not been covered in the April statement as the 
duty had not then been definitely determined by the House. 

It would appear that the representatives of the beet-sugar industry 
overlooked the April 11 release, and finding that the publication in the 
July bulletin of the National City Bank preceded the release of July 26, 
assumed that the bank's bulletin was the first release that had been 
made of this study and drew the highly improper inference that there 
was some relation between the National City Bank and the W. T. 
Rawleigh Co. 

I can not see that it would be a matter of any consequence to any- 
body if the National City Bank had, in fact, been responsible for the 
first publication of this study, but inasmuch as this was not the case, 
it has seemed to me desirable that the public record should show the 
exact facts. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that the charges of self-interest 
against Mr. Rawleigh and the three professors concerning the 
sugar tariff come with bad grace from the senior Senator from 
Utah. He has been active in connection with sugar ever since 
he has been in the Senate. It was he who, during the contro- 
versy, when the Tariff Commission had the sugar report under 
consideration, called a member of that quasi-judicial body to a 
secret meeting in the Senator’s office. At the secret meeting 
the commissioner was confronted with representatives of inter- 
ested parties in the sugar case then pending before the commis- 
sion, and he was asked to listen to ex parte statements in sup- 
port of the contentions of that group of domestic and Hawaiian 
sugar interests present in the Senator’s office. I referred to 
this secret meeting in Senator Suoor's office when the flexible 
tariff provisions were under discussion in the Senate, and the 
Senator from Utah himself admitted in that connection that his 
activity was not ethical. I quote from pages 3931 and 3932 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (Tist Cong., Ist sess.) : 


Mr. Couzens. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah if he thinks 
the proceedings were ethical, no matter what they discussed? 

Mr. Smoor. As a general thing, I should say no; they were not. 

Mr. Couzens, This was not a general thing; this was special—this 
was sugar? 

Mr. Smoor. I was asked—there is no need of my saying by whom—to 
call this meeting. These people came to my office and said that the 
basis at which the commission were arriving on sugar was not a fair 
basis; and I did not believe it was, either. Therefore they asked me to 
call a meeting. I did call a meeting, and that was the question that 
was discussed—not as to what the rate should be, or what the commis- 
sion should do. 

Mr. Couzens. The Senator now thinks the proceeding was unethical? 

Mr. Sauer. I think it was uncalled for, and I do not think it was 
wise in the first place. 


Mr. President, I hold no brief for Mr. Rawleigh, but I think 
that the public records as I haye cited them here this after- 
noon are a complete demonstration of the disinterested char- 
acter of Mr. Rawleigh’s actions in making possible these scien- 
tific investigations of the tariff duties. I think that the record 
shows that Mr. Rawleigh has been entirely frank about this 
matter. He appeared before the Finance Committee itself, and, 
in the presence of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and 
others, outlined the policy which he had laid down for the con- 
duct of the inquiries. The character and the standing and the 
reputation of the three economists whom the Senator from 
Utah attempts to question are beyond reproach. 

In so far as I know, during a long period of service in their 
respective fields of endeavor, Doctor Commons, Doctor Hibbard, 
and Doctor Perlman haye never before this time had their 
integrity of intellect questioned. Their records are too long and 
too illustrious to be tarnished by the unsupported aspersions 
east upon their characters and reputations by the Senator from 
Utah in his remarks on yesterday. 

The Senator from Utah has a record on sugar which he 
himself admitted on the floor of the Senate was unethical, and, 
as I stated before, it seems to me that it comes with bad grace 
from him to attempt to besmirch the character and the repu- 
tation of three eminent economists of the University of 
Wisconsin, 

They no doubt will make such reply concerning the profes- 
sional integrity of the investigations which they conducted as 
they think the attack merits, but I could not let the statements 
made by the Senator from Utah concerning these three eminent 
professors of economics and of Mr. Rawleigh to pass without 
contradiction and question in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the letter of Mr. W. T. Rawleigh, under date of Decem- 
ber 10, 1929, addressed to the Hon. T. H. Caraway, the junior 
Senator from Arkansas, together with the attached statements 
and exhibits. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the matters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue W. T. RAWLBEIGH Co., 
Freeport, Ill., December 10, 1929. 
Hon. T. H. CARAWAY, 
Chairman Lobby Investigating Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Duar Sm: My attention has been called to certain references in the 
testimony before your committee regarding the tariff studies which have 
been made at my suggestion at the University of Wisconsin and by the 
Rawleigh Tariff Bureau in Washington which indicate a misunderstand- 
ing of the scope and character of these studies and my motives in 
sponsoring them. 

In order that the public record might be clear and that any misappre- 
hensions which exist may be removed, it has seemed to me that I should 
present to your committee a clear statement of the facts with reference 
to this matter. 

It would be my preference to appear before you as a voluntary wit- 
ness and make this statement orally, but at this season of the year the 
pressure of business which requires my personal attention is so great 
that it would be a matter of considerable inconvenience for me to make 
a trip to Washington at this time. I am, therefore, sending you a 
written statement, together with an account of my expenditures in con- 
nection with the tariff studies conducted by a group of professors and 
instructors at the University of Wisconsin and by the Rawleigh Tariff 
Bureau in Washington, with the request that it be made a part of the 
record of your committee. 

If there is any additional information which your committee would 
like to have, I should be glad to furnish it promptly. 

Very truly yours, 
W. T. RAWLEIGH, 


STATEMENT or W. T. RAWLEIGH, OF FREEPORT, ILL., RE THE TARIFF 
STUDIES SPONSORED BY HIM, AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AND BY 
THE RAWLEIGH TARIFF BUREAU FN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In order to make clear my attitude toward the pending tariff bill, I 
think it is proper for me to state that since I was a boy I have taken 
an active interest in the most important political and economic ques- 
tions of my generation. My father, a Union veteran of the Civil War, 
was a Republican and a strong admirer of Abraham Lincoln, who bad 
been so influential in shaping the policies of the Government and the 
Republican Party. My grandfather, William M. Babcock, was a Demo- 
erat, Frequently I listened to my father and grandfather discussing 
the political policies and doctrines of the Republican and Democratie 
Parties. 

I became deeply interested in my father’s stories of his war service 
and read many histories of the Civil War. The more I learned about 
Abraham Lincoln the more I admired his sterling character and his 
truly humanitarian democratic ideals. So it seemed quite natural that 
when I became 21 years of age I affiliated with the Republican Party. 
For many years I was in hearty sympathy with the protective-tariff 
policies of the Republican Party, because it was generally recognized 
that our small infant industries needed some protection to enable them 
to compete with the old and well-established industries of England, 
France, and Germany, and with the cheap labor of the Far East. In 
the 40 years that have since elapsed practically every branch of Ameri- 
ean industry has become well-established and is, or should be, able, if 
properly organized and economically managed, to compete successfully 
with any country in the world. Moreover, during that same period the 
great industries of the country have, behind the tariff wall, come under 
the control of trusts and monopolies which have practically destroyed 
competition. 

Partly as a result of these great changes in American industry, and 
partly as a result of my practical business experience, in which I have 
seen the evils which result from excessive tariff duties, I have become 
convinced that further raising of the tariff wall would be detrimental 
to American business and might seriously injure the great body of the 
American people. 

I warmly supported Herbert Hoover as candidate for President in the 
last campaign and welcomed his statement that the revision of the 
tariff at the special session should be limited to the agricultural sched- 
ules and to those industries Which have suffered a substantial slack- 
ening of activity during recent years as a result of insurmountable 
foreign competition.” When, however, I saw that the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives was undertaking what 
seemed to be a general upward revision of the tariff, with large 
increases for industries whose prosperity is notorious, it seemed to me 
that there was grave danger that the disparity between agriculture and 
industry would be still further increased and that the prosperity of the 
Nation might be seriously in danger. 

I therefore determined to have a scientific and unbiased study made 
of the probable effects of the proposed tariff legislation. After much 
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consideration, I finally arranged with Profs. B. H. Hibbard, John R. 
Commons, and Selig Perlman, of the University of Wisconsin, to 
undertake such a disinterested study of the tariff, They agreed to guide 
and direct this investigation without compensation if I would supply 
the funds necessary for the employment of statistical and clerical assist- 
ants and for the necessary office equipment. I wish to emphasize the 
fact that none of the above professors, who planned and directed this 
investigation, received any salary or remuneration for their services, 
and that they were entirely free from any pressure or control that 
would in any way influence their findings. My instructions and requests 
to Professor Commons and his assistants were to get the facts and re- 
port them, irrespective of what their effect might be on any one 
concerned. 

Because of the pressure of time the investigations conducted by this 
group of professors at the University of Wisconsin were limited to a 
study of the proposed changes in the agricultural schedules. As rapidly 
as they completed the study of any commodity they prepared a summary 
of their findings, which was then made public in the form of a press 
release. After their studies had been completed these summaries were 
brought together in a pamphlet entitled “ Agricultural Tariffs,” copies 
of which were mailed to all Members of Congress and to other persuns 
and institutions that might be presumed to be interested in securing 
the facts about this important question. 

As the staff at the University of Wisconsin found it impossible to 
extend their studies beyond the agricultural schedules, I found it neces- 
sary to make other arrangements for a study of the industrial schedules. 
After considerable inquiry, I arranged with Hon. David J. Lewis, former 
member of the United States Tariff Commission, to undertake the direc- 
tion of studies relating to the proposed duties upon manufactured com- 
modities. In order that the responsibility for these studies might be 
publicly known, they were issued as coming from the Rawleigh Tariff 
Bureau, and in all public statements relating to them my part in their 
production was plainly stated. 

My instructions to Mr. Lewis were the same as to the group at the 
University of Wisconsin, namely, that I desired an impartial and un- 
biased investigation of the facts relating to the proposed tariff increases, 
I did not designate or indicate in any way the commodities which Mr. 
Lewis was to study or seek to influence the character of his findings. 

The results of these studies covered some twenty-odd manufactured 
commodities and were likewise given to the public as rapidly as they 
were completed, and were also brought together in a pamphlet entitled 
“Industrial Tariffs,” copies of which were sent to every Member of 
Congress and to a considerable number of other persons. 

I think it is proper to state that before I had proceeded very far with 
the institution of these two series of tariff studies I had occasion to 
call on President Hoover and explained to him what I was undertaking. 
On a subsequent occasion I again had the privilege of a visit with the 
President, and on this occasion acquainted him with the results of such 
studies as had then been completed, when he requested that copies of 
the studies should be sent to him. I have felt that these studies formed 
a substantial basis for support of President Hoover’s declaration in 
favor of a limited tariff revision. 

I am submitting herewith copies of the two pamphlets (Exhibits A 
and B) summarizing the results of these investigations, and I desire 
to point out that these tariff studies have been conducted without re- 
gard to the effect which they might have upon the business of the W. T. 
Rawleigh Co. It is true I have felt that it is indefensible to levy a 
tariff upon such spices as cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, and pepper, and 
such commodities as vanilla beans, which are tropical products and 
can not possibly be grown in the United States. In my opinion there 
can be no question of protection with reference to such articles, because 
it seems to me wrong to levy a duty, which is in effect a sales tax, 
upon such articles, which are in no sense luxuries, but rather articles 
of everyday use in every American household. 

If these commodities were transferred to the free list, the W. T. 
Rawleigh Co. could make substantial reductions in the price of certain 
of its products, which would mean a material saving to consumers. 
Such a decrease would reduce the profits of the company, but we believe 
that it would be good business in the tong run to eliminate this burden 
upon the consumers. 

I desire to call your attention to the fact that in connection with 
these commodities in which our company does have an interest, we 
have plainly stated our desire for a change in the existing rates in a 
brief filed with the Ways and Means Committee and Senate Finance 
Committee and through my testimony before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

I attach hereto statement showing reported expenditures in connection 
with the tariff studies which have been conducted at Freeport, III., 
Madison, Wis., and Washington, D. C., to December 8, 1929 (Exhibit C). 
Details of these expenditures can be furnished to the committee at 
any time if desired. 

Respectfully submitted. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH, 


1930 


Exam A 
AGRICULTURAL TARIFF 
[Statements based on investigations under the direction of Benjamin H. 
Hibbard, John R. Commons, and Selig Perlman, of the University of 
Wisconsin] 
INTRODUCTION 

The statements contained in this pampblet regarding the tariff on 
agricultural commodities were released to the press during the past few 
months. They have since been revised and re-edited in accordance with 
the latest data available. 

These releases are the results of an investigation of the agricultural 
tariffs conducted by B. H. Hibbard, John R. Commons, and Selig Perl- 
man, of the University of Wisconsin, with the assistance of a staff 
consisting of W. A. Morton, L. S. Ellis, S. C. Guernsey, H. R. Mohat, 
R. R. Renne, and T. W. Schultz. 

This investigation was made possible through funds supplied by Mr. 
W. T. Rawleigh, of Freeport, III. Its purpose is to calculate the effects 
of the various duties. No attempt bas been made to pass judgment upon 
the tariff as a national policy, or to suggest what rates should be 
adopted on any particular commodity. 

B. H. Hipparp, 

JoHN R. COMMONS. 

SELIG PERLMAN, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, August, 1929, 


PREFACE 
By W. T. Rawleigh 


The corner stone of American political and economic liberty is the 
principle of equality of opportunity. So far as I have been able, I have 
tested every proposition by applying this fundamental principle. Abra- 
ham Lincoln said in 1857, “The assertion that ‘all men are created 
equal’ * * was placed in the Declaration (of Independence) 
+ * +œ for future use. The authors meant it to be—as, thank God, it 
is now proving itself—a stumbling block to all-those who in aftertimes 
might seek to turn a free people back into the hateful powers of 
despotism.” While my life has been spent primarily in manufacturing 
and business, my principles and studies have kept and intensified my 
conviction that the essence of sound national, spiritual welfare and 
economic prosperity, is founded and controlled by adherence to this 
fundamental concept. It insures to every man and woman the receipt 
of a just return for his labors. Its violation means depriving some of 
their honestly earned rights for the benefit of a specially privileged few, 
and is un-American, despotic, and tyrannical. 


A growing menace to consumers 


Within the compass of my generation, I have seen the growth and 
development of corporate enterprises into vast trusts and combinations, 
exercising a dominating control on the economic and political life of 
America—a domination which has in the past, and which may continue 
in the future, to deprive vast numbers of the citizens of this country 
of equality of opportunity. Most, if not all, of these vast and illegal 
combinations, have been builded and fostered by the abuse of the func- 
tions and the powers of Government, No single factor is more responsi- 
ble for the growth of these illegal monopolies, nor for fostering the ever- 
increasing scope of their control on American life, than unreasonable 
and exorbitant tariffs. No more striking illustration of the violation 
of this fundamental principle of equality of opportunity has occurred 
within my lifetime than the squeezing of the great agricultural popula- 
tion of this country between an artificially deflated market for farm 
products and an artificially inflated market for what the farmer must 
buy. 

When it was announced in 1928 that the Congress would be con- 
vened in special session to enact legislation for the relief of American 
agriculture I was deeply gratified until I read further and learned 
that the chief proposed “aid” would be increases in the tarif. My 
knowledge of business and its methods led me to believe that the farmer 
would not only get no relief but that the increasing of tariffs on what 
the farmer must buy would make his condition, if possible, even worse. 

While the present Fordney-McCumber tariff of 1922 has increased 
and the higher duties now proposed would increase the profits of the 
W. T. Rawleigh Co., I have long been convinced that the greatest 
and most urgent need of industry is a reestablishment of genuine, 
healthy prosperity among all the people. While industry may, benefit 
temporarily by taking unjustly from the consuming public, profits 
which it does not earn, in the end industry can only be prosperous 
if the great consuming public is likewise prosperous. Every duty on 
imports is a tax out of the pocket of the consumers for the benefit of 
those protected. This extraordinary procedure is warranted, if at all, 
only in extreme cases of national interests. 

Consumers need representation 


In every session of Congress at which tariff legislation is considered, 
Representatives, Senators, and the public are swamped with loads of 
propaganda, statistics, bulletins, and figures prepared by interested 
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parties. It seemed to me essential that in this very important matter, 
the Congress and general public, and especially American agriculture, 
were entitled to expert, unbiased, and disinterested information. After 
much consideration, I finally arranged with Profs. B. H. Hibbard, 
John R. Commons, and Selig Perlman, of the University of Wisconsin, 
to undertake an unbiased and disinterested study of the tariff. They 
agreed to guide and direct this investigation without compensation if 
I would furnish all the expenses that could reasonably be made use of 
for statistical and economic experts and office mechanism. My in- 
structions and request to Professor Commons and associates were not 
to see how the tariff would effect ourselves or anyone else, but instead 
to get the facts and report those facts to the Members of Congress, 
irrespective of what their effect might be on anyone concerned. 


Releases supported by extensive studies on each schedule 


The releases published in this pamphlet are the result of that 
investigation down to date. These releases are summaries of the in- 
vestigation and are supported by extensive studies on each schedule. 

This important investigation is continuing its work, and during 1930 
will have completed a study of the whole field of the tarif. The com- 
pleted studies will be printed and supplied, so far as possible, to all 
those interested and concerned. 

It has been a source of deep satisfaction to me to aid what I believe 
to be the first thorough, scientific, unbiased study of the tariff, and to 
bring the results to the attention of the public and the Congress. 

Very respectfully, 
W. T. Raw Leics. 


L FIBERS 
Wool 


Tariff effective: It is proposed to raise the duty on scoured wool from 
31 cents to 34 cents per pound. If this is done it is likely that the 
American wool producer will receive the full benefit of the 3-cent 
increase in the duty. 

Under the present rate the woolgrowers in Texas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, California, Ohio, etc., 6.8 per cent of the farmers, are getting an 
annual average benefit of $43,000,000. Under the proposed rate they 
will probably get $47,000,000, a total additional benefit of $4,000,000. 
These amounts include the benefit derived from “ pulled wool,” since 
the tariff on live sheep of $2 per head is effective as a wool tariff and 
not as a mutton tariff. 

The effectiveness of the wool tariff can be seen by the fact that dur- 
ing the last six years the price of scoured wool in Boston averaged 26 
cents higher than in London. If allowance is made for differences in 
grading and transportation costs, amounting to 5 cents, it is found that 
the present duty of 31 cents is fully effective. The increase of 3 cents 
per scoured pound should also be effective in the future. 

In order that the woolen mills may be able to sell their product in 
competition with foreign producers they are protected against foreign 
competition on manufactured wool by compensatory duties designed to 
offset the increased cost due to the tariff on wool. In addition, it is 
now proposed to give to the manufacturers on about one-third of our 
woolen imports an extra ad valorem rate over and above this com- 
pensatory duty. 

Cost to consumer: The revenue of the Government from the imports 
of wool, woolen goods, and other woolen materials averages $69,000,000. 
This amount, added to the farmers’ benefit of $43,000,000, increases the 
total annual cost of wool and woolens about $112,000,000. To this must 
be added the increased cost on all shoddy, mungo, and other wool sub- 
stitutes domestically produced and consumed, or about $13,500,000, 
together with the carrying charges of interest, insurance, and taxes, 
probably $6,000,000, making the cost to the ultimate consumer approxi- 
mately $131,500,000. 

Tariff not pyramided: The wool passes through several hands before 
it reaches the ultimate consumer in the form of clothing. These are the 
wool buyer, the spinner, the cloth manufacturer, the clothing manufac- 
turer, and the retailer, all of whom add these increased original costs 
to their expenses. It is claimed also that they obtain increased profits 
by reason of these increased tariff costs, and it is generally estimated 
that the original cost of the tariff, $131,500,000, is marked up and 
snowballed or pyramided until it costs the ultimate consumer over 
$300,000,000, 

But we do not find that this total mark up has been effective. In the 
present period of depression of the woolen industry many manufacturers 
have been unable to pay the usual dividends, or even, at times, to cover 
the costs. Others have greatly increased their efficiency, thereby reduc- 
ing costs. 

The consumption of men’s woolen clothing has fallen off since 1925 
on account of the high prices of garments. Lower-priced woolen gár- 
ments had to be made, with some reduction in quality. Rayon and silk 
have been substituted for wool in women’s wear. 

Since 1925 the tariff costs have not generally been pyramided, as 
alleged. All of the costs, including the increased tariff costs, have been 
in part distributed among producers along the line, instead of falling 
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wholly upon the ultimate consumers. The proposed increase in the Because of these and other facts, the subcommittee on flax, hemp, 


tariff adds a proportionally heavier burden on the industry and on the 
consumers. 
Raw cotton and jute 


At the present time both cotton and jute are on the free list. 
Although cotton growers have asked for a tariff on long-staple cotton 
and raw jute, these commodities have been continued on the free list in 
H. R. 2667. It is doubtful whether the duties requested would be of 
any benefit to the cotton growers. 

Largest agricultural export: Cotton is by far our largest agricultural 
export. The production of cotton during the past five years has aver- 
aged about 15,000,000 bales, of which approximately 47 per cent has 
been exported. Since cotton is so decidedly on an export basis it is 
almost universally recognized that the tariff can be of no benefit what- 
ever to the cotton producer of the South. 

Since cotton fibers vary in length and quality, cotton is graded accord- 
ingly. The efforts of those desiring to aid the cotton farmer through 
the tariff have been directed toward increasing the price of long-staple 
cotton and increasing the demand for the lower grades of domestic, 
short-staple cotton. They expect to accomplish the former by a duty on 
imported long staple and the latter by inducing the substitution of the 
cheaper grades of cotton by a duty on jute. 

Long-staple production exceeds consumption: Our domestic production 
of long-staple cotton is about 700,000 bales annually. Our imports of 
this grade during the past four years haye averaged nearly 265,000 bales 
annually, Our exports of long-staple cotton have averaged 715,000 
bales, thus leaving about 250,000 bales for domestic consumption. 

Long-staple cotton is produced in the Mississippi Delta region, the 
Salt River Valley in Arizona, and small alluvial regions in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and California. The chief consumers of long-staple cotton 
are the rubber tire, the thread, and the fine yarn and fine cotton goods 
industries. 

It is expected that a tariff on long-staple cotton will compel domestic 
users to cease importation of these grades from Egypt and other coun- 
tries and use domestic long staple in its stead. Even though imports 
of long staple be entirely excluded and domestic long staple be substi- 
tuted, there would still be about 450,000 bales of long staple to be 
sold on the export market. It is doubtful, therefore, whether any 
benefit could be derived from this duty. It is argued by manufacturers 
that this substitution would not take place. They contend that they 
would be obliged to continue importations of Egyptian cotton because 
of its superiority for their purposes, Since there is no tariff experience, 
except a short period in 1921-22, on which to base conclusions, it is 
impossible to say to what extent this substitution would take place. 
Even though the substitution should be complete, domestic producers 
would still have the problem of controlling their production of domestic 
long staple which would still remain on an export basis, 

Cotton and jute substitution: The purpose of the proposed duty on 
raw jute is to encourage the substitution of cheaper grades of cotton 
where jute is now being used. 

Jute is a soft fiber obtained from the jute plant in India, It can not 
be raised in the United States. The United States takes from 65 to 
75 per cent of India’s exports. The fiber is soft and pliable, easily 
spun, from 4 to 8 feet in length, cheaper than cotton, and makes a good 
strong material for the manufacture of burlaps and bagging. It is 
also used for covering cotton bales, cordage, and twine, caulking water 
pipes, upholstery, Insulation work, and the manufacture of twilled-jute 
cloth. The preponderant use of jute is found in the field of agriculture, 
which uses from 60 to 70 per cent of our consumption, and where burlap 
bags and wrapping enter into the marketing of many products, par- 
ticularly, potatoes, Pacific coast wheat, cotton, mill feeds, sugar, and 
fertilizers. 

We have developed a domestic manufacturing industry which exports 
jute manufactures to many nations, although most of the burlap is 
manufactured in India. The consumption of jute and jute products has 
been constantly increasing. 

During 1928 jute averaged about 7 cents and cotton about 19 cents 
per pound, Should a tariff on jute force the substitution of cotton 
bags, it is estimated by the United States Tariff Commission that the 
cheapest cotton bag capable of competing with jute bags for ordinary 
use will cost close to 20 cents, as compared to about 12 cents for jute 
bags. 

Farmers chief users of jute: If the duty on jute is made so high as 
to force the substitution of cotton, the cotton growers will receive the 
benefit of this increased demand and any additional costs resulting from 
such substitution will be borne by the public, chiefly the farmers. 
If, on the other hand, the rates are not made high enough to force 
this substitution, consumers will pay higher prices with no benefit to 
the cotton growers. Moreover, since cotton growers and other farmers 
use from 60 to 70 per cent of the jute products consumed in this coun- 
try, they will be obliged to pay the major part of any increased cost. 
Should jute imports be prohibited, India would be obliged to turn to 
cotton production on a still larger scale. This in turn will replace a 
large part of our foreign demand for cotton. It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether this duty would be of any substantial benefit to the cotton 
producers, 


jute, and the manufactures thereof recommended that jute be allowed 
to remain on the free list. This committee stated that a jute duty 
would haye “a detrimental effect on the old and well established do- 
mestie jute manufacturing industry“ and that evidence is insufficient 
to prove conclusively that the benefits which might accrue to domestic 
cotton growers and cotton manufactures would be such as would justify 
the higher prices and this added cost which would inevitably result.” 
II, SUGAR AND BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
Sugar 

Inasmuch as H. R. 2667 passed by the House of Representatives fixes 
the rate on sugar at 2.4 cents per pound (equivalent to 2.5682 cents on 
a Tefined basis), we are now able to calculate the probable effects of this 
duty. 

Cost to consumer increased: The present duty on Cuban sugar is 
1.7648 cents per pound on raw sugar, which is equivalent to 1.8875 
cents on refined. However, the actual wholesale price for granulated 
sugar for domestic use in New York City averaged during 1927 and 1928, 
2.056 cents per pound higher than that sold for export. This measures 
the amount of the tariff paid directly by the purchaser of sugar. When 
this amount finally reaches the retail purchaser, it is augmented by 
about 12 per cent, to 2.305 cents per pound. The proposed increase in 
the tariff to 2.4 cents per pound on raw sugar (2.5682 on a refined basis) 
will, according to the same computation, increase this burden from the 
present 2.305 cents to 3.068 cents per pound, 

Domestic production small: There has been a tariff on sugar since 
1789, This duty has been used for both revenue and protection, The 
purpose of the protective tariff is to aid the domestic industry. Ameri- 
can beet and cane producers, however, produced only 18 per cent of our 
total consumption in 1928, our island possessions 32 per cent, and Cuba 
the remaining 50 per cent. 

Sugar producers benefit: In so far as the tariff helps to increase the 
price of sugar, it aids the domestic industry. The domestic beet and 
cane interests favor the increased duty because they hope to increase 
the price of their product so as to make a better return on their invest- 
ment and encourage domestic beet and cane production. The present 
duty on sugar has been effective in raising the relative price of sugar 
above what it would be without the tariff. Assuming that the full 
benefit of the duty is passed back to the growers, the American farm- 
ers are getting an annual benefit of about $43,000,000 from the present 
tariff. Under the proposed tariff this benefit will be increased to 
$50,000,000 annually. 

Distribution of burden: The tariff duty must be paid by the Ameri- 
can purchaser of sugar. There is, however, some question whether the 
duty is paid by the ultimate consumer or “whether it is absorbed by 
manufacturers of products in which sugar is used. It is estimated that 
from 60 to 75 per cent of the sugar used in the United States is con- 
sumed directly in the home. The remaining portion is used by manu- 
facturers, bakers, hotels, and other dispensers of food products. Accord- 
ing to the above calculations, every consumer of sugar pays approxi- 
mately 2.305 cents per pound, as a result of the tariff, on the sugar 
which he purchases at retail, and the manufacturer pays at least 2.056 
cents per pound on the sugar which he purchases at wholesale. It is 
practically impossible to ascertain by measurement whether all or any 
particular portion of the latter amount is passed on to the consumer, 
This additional cost must, however, be borne by someone. Other condi- 
tions remaining unchanged, if the manufacturer is to make the same 
profit which he made prior to the tariff, he is obliged to pass on this 
duty to the consumer in some form, 

The present sugar duty cost the American public about $289,000,000 
during the year 1928. The average farm family consumes about 405 
pounds of sugar annually in all forms; the urban family about 432 
pounds, On the assumption, which is carried through the following 
calculations, that in the long run the sugar tariff is paid by the con- 
sumer, the annual cost of the present sugar duty is equivalent to about 
$9 per farm family and about $10 per urban family. The present tariff 
burden will thus be increased nearly $4 per family, making the annual 
total cost to the American public $384,000,000, or about $13 per farm 
and $14 per urban family. To the extent that the duty is absorbed by 
the manufacturer the actual burden on the family is decreased. The 
total burden to the Nation, however, remains the same. 

Burden double the revenue: The Federal Government, however, de- 
rived an average annual revenue of $135,000,000 during the seven years, 
1922-1028. This is equivalent to less than one-half the cost to the con- 
sumer, The proposed tariff will net the Government $160,000,000 an- 
nually, if imports do not decrease, and will cost the consuming public 
an additional $95,000,000, or a total of $384,000,000. 

Net loss to all farmers: Less than 3 per cent cent of the American 
farmers get about $43,000,000 annually under the present tariff; and all 
of the farmers pay about $60,000,000, a net loss of $17,000,000 to all 
farmers. Under the proposed tariff a few farmers will get about 
$59,000,000, based on present production. All farmers will pay nearly 


$77,000,000 in increased prices. This tariff, therefore, represents a net 
loss to all farmers of $18,000,000 per year. 

Islands greatest beneficiaries of sugar duty: Sugar is admitted free 
of duty from Hawail, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the Philip- 
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pines. Imports from Cuba are subject to a duty of 20 per cent less 
than the full-rate duty, to which all other foreign countries are subject. 

The original intention of the protective tariff was, however, to benefit 
American producers. The present sugar duty has been of greater 
benefit to the island producers than to the American industry. ‘These 
island producers now obtain an annual benefit of about $75,000,000 
based on 1928 production. Under the proposed rates they will prob- 
ably get a benefit of $103,000,000, or an increase of $28,000,000, on 
the basis of 1928 production. It is so well recognized that the island 
producers are the chief beneficiaries of the tariff that the American 
sugar-beet interests have urged some limitation on free importation of 
sugar from these sources. 

The bounty plan: In an attempt to aid the domestic beet industry, 
without at the same time compelling the American consumer to make 
this large contribution to the island producers, it has been suggested in 
Congress that the domestic industry be aided by a bounty of 2 cents 
per pound, to be paid directly to domestic producers. 

If a bounty of 2 cents per pound had been paid on domestically 
produced sugar, it would have cost the Government nearly $46,000,000 
in 1928. In addition to this the Government would have had to forego 
the collection of some $118,000,000 customs revenue on cane sugar im- 
ported in that year. Thus the real cost finder the bounty plan in 1928 
would have been approximately $164,000,000, as compared with a cost 
of nearly $289,000,000 under the present tariff. The American people 
might thus have sayed approximately $125,000,000 under the bounty 
plan, This plan would, however, tend to deflate the island producers. 

A sugar bounty law was in operation in this country from July 1, 
1891, to August 28, 1894. The act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat. 567), 
entitled “An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, 
and for other purposes,” provided for a bounty of 2 cents per pound to 
domestic producers of sugar. This act continued in effect until super- 
seded by the tariff act of 1894. Under the bounty provision, according 
to annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, a total of $29,783,- 
603.40 was paid to the cane, beet, sorghum, and maple sugar producers 
of this country. 

Blackstrap molasses 

Benefit to corn growers doubtful: The Corn Belt farmers have asked 
that the tariff rate on blackstrap molasses be increased from one-sixth 
cent per gallon to 8 cents per gallon. The new tariff bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives May 28, however, made no change in the 
rate. Contrary to the expectations of the Corn Belt representatives, the 
gain to corn growers due to any increase in duty is extremely proble- 
matical, while it would result in higher prices for alcohol and alcoho! 
products. 

Blackstrap molasses, prior to 1914 considered largely as waste, is 
now a useful by-product of the sugar industry. Since the World War 
technical methods have been developed by which this material can be 
converted into industrial or ethyl alcohol. Consequently plants have 
been constructed on the seaboard or in other favorable locations for the 
utilization of molasses, about two-thirds of which is imported from 
Cuba, To-day approximately 85 per cent of the industrial alcoho] used 
In this country is made from blackstrap. 

Increased use of corn for alcoho] unlikely: It is contended that a 
high tariff on blackstrap will compel the alcohol manufacturers to sub- 
stitute corn for molasses, thus increasing the demand for corn by about 
40,000,000 bushels and excluding the importation of some 200,000,000 
gallons of molasses from Cuba. While this argument sounds plausible 
on its face, there are several factors which will hinder if not entirely 
prevent this shift from taking place. These factors are: 

(1) The manufacture of alcohol from corn is a more expensive 
process. Fifty-seven of the sixty plants in operation during 1928 were 
fitted to convert the sugar present in molasses into alcohol. In order 
to use corn as a raw material those plants would have to equip them- 
selves with facilities for first converting the starch in corn into sugar. 
This would involve the expenditure of considerable sums of money for 
equipment and would at the same time increase the cost of producing 
alcohol by adding to the capital charges, making an additional process 
necessary, in addition to the use of a higher-priced raw material. 


(2) The freight charges to bring corn to the seaboard plants will 


be a large part of the total cost, since most of the existing alcohol 
plants are located on or near the seaboard outside of the Corn Belt. 

(3) The production of alcohol from softwood waste and by syn- 
thetic methods, now being done on a small scale, will be encouraged. 
To-day there are at least four ways in which alcohol may be produced 
without the use of a sugar or starch substance as the raw material. 
‘A small incentive is all that is needed to induce men to start the pro- 
duction of alcohol by these new methods. 

(4) Some plants will continue to use domestically produced mo- 
lasses and molasses admitted duty free from our insular possessions. 
It is possible that about half our present consumption of blackstrap 
molasses might be furnished by our domestic producers and our insular 
possessions. To the extent that cheap molasses was available, the use 
of corn would not be stimulated. 

In the face of all these facts bringing elements of uncertainty into 
the alcohol industry, it is quite unlikely that the alcohol producers 
would rebuild their present plants or open new oles nearer the supply 
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of corn, Molasses would continue to be used as the chief raw material 
in the manufacture of alcohol, and synthetie methods now in- actual 
use would gradually be developed. The corn farmer, therefore, can 
expect little or no benefit from a tariff on blackstrap molasses. 


II. GRAINS 
Wheat 


High protein wheat benefited by duty: The present tariff on wheat 
is 42 cents per bushel. No increase is being requested. Since 25 per 
cent of our annual crop is exported, the price is fixed in the world 
market. Due, however, to grading, the tariff is of some benefit to the 
growers of high-protein wheat. 

Prior to the tariff the only wheat which was imported was the 
high-protein wheat grown in Canada. Since the tariff of 1922 only 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of our total consumption has been imported. 
The average effectiveness of the tariff since 1922 is approximately 9.8 
cents per bushel on one-half of the hard wheat, which is 26 per cent 
of our total production. This gives an annual average benefit of 
$17,600,000 which goes chiefly to farmers in three States—Montana, 
Kansas, and North Dakota, Since wheat is a billion dollar crop, this 
benefit is only about 2 per cent of the total value. For reasons men- 
tioned below, it is doubtful whether this is a net benefit to the entire 
group of wheat farmers. 

Protein content now recognized: To most people, wheat is wheat, 
But to the miller who must make flour which the bakeries and the 
American housewife will buy, wheat is distinguishable into harder and 
softer grades. There are at least five distinguishable classes of wheat— 
hard red winter, soft red winter, hard red spring, white wheat, and 
Durum. These are further distinguishable into grades according to pro- 
tein content. The reason for protein recognition is that the miller 
has found from experience that in order to make a dependable flour 
which will give an even-textured and well-raised loaf of bread, he must 
either use all hard wheat or a mixture of hard wheat with soft, since 
the harder wheats have the higher protein content. Until recently 
close attention was not given to grading by the buyer, so that a 
farmer who had a low protein wheat probably got as much as the 
one having wheat of a high protein content. Now the millers pay a 
higher price for the high-protein than they do for the lower-protein 
wheat. In this sense, therefore, the increased benefit accruing to the 
hard wheat growers is due partly to the greater attention paid to classi- 
fication and to the resultant lower price which other wheat growers 
are getting for their product. 

Production continues above consumption: In view of the futility of 
tariff aid, some hope has been expressed that the American wheat 
grower will get the benefit of the tariff when domestic consumption 
catches up with production. If this should happen, the price of Ameri- 
can wheat would not be fixed upon the world market at Liverpool, but 
in the tariff protected American markets. There is little evidence, 
however, to indicate that this expectation will be realized in the near 
future, 

The production of wheat in the United States since the war has aver- 
aged 804,000,000 bushels. Present indications are that this production 
will, if anything, increase. Domestic consumption averages 597,000,000 
bushels, while the balance of 207,000,000 bushels, or about 25 per cent 
of the total crop, is exported either as wheat or flour. There is little 
prospect, therefore, that domestic consumption will soon equal pro- 
duction, 

Looking abroad, conditions are no better. The foreign market seems 
to be decreasing, due to the prohibitive tariffs being placed by Germany, 
France, and Italy against American wheat and the increasing production 
in those countries as well as in Russia, Canada, and Argentina, 

Flar 


Duty effective: Flax is one of the farm products on which an addition 
to the present tariff will help the grower. The proposed addition to 
the tariff of 23 cents per bushel should yield to the flax producers 
additional benefits amounting to about $3,500,000. 

This benefit will go chiefly to farmers in the States of North Dakota, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and Montana. The cost will be borne directly 
by the 32 Unseed-oll mills in the United States, located principally at 
Minneapolis, Buffalo, and New York, and indirectly by the consuming 
public. 

Under the present tariff of 40 cents per bushel (this rate was in- 
ereased to 56 cents per bushe] by presidential proclamation on May 14, 
1929) on flaxseed the annual total benefit to the flax growers, 1.6 per 
cent of the farmers of the country, is equivalent to $5,600,000, or $53 
per farm, Under the proposed tariff of 63 cents the benefit would be 
increased to $9,100,000, or $88 per farm. 

Increase beneficial: Since flax is imported, the present tariff is effee- 
tive both as a revenue measure and for purposes of protection to the 
local grower. Although the duty is now 40 cents, our western growers 
get a benefit of only 25 cents per bushel. This is due to the fact that 
it costs them approximately 15 cents more to get their seed to the 
Buffalo market than it costs their competitors in Canada, 

It is not possible to estimate exactly how much the farmer will get 
if the tariff is increased to 63 cents as proposed, but it seems likely 
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that he will get at least 15 cents per bushel additional ponens, upon 
which basis the preceding estimate is made. 

Production increases slowly: While in Russia, flax is grown both for 
the straw to be used for linen and the seed for linseed oil, the chief use 
of flax in the United States is for crushing the seed into linseed oil. 
During the past five years, we have produced 54.2 per cent of the total 
flaxseed used, importing the balance from Canada and Argentina, We 
also import a small amount of linseed oil, which is equivalent to a 
proportionate amount of flaxseed. Due to the fact that flax can not 
be grown continuously on each farm, the production can not be in- 
creased at a very rapid rate. Thus, unlike butter, there is not much 
likelihood that the production of fiax will be increased sufficiently to 
make the tariff ineffective. 

While the proposed increase in the tariff is arousing both Canada and 
Argentina, it is a case in which the increased duty will be of benefit 
to the flax farmer. This benefit will be balanced by the increased cost 
to themselves and all other farmers who buy paints, varnishes, lino- 
leum, oilcloth, patent and imitation leather, printers’ ink, putty, soft 
soaps, and other linseed products. 

Corn 

Duty ineffective; The present tariff of 15 cents per bushel on corn is 
practically ineffective. The proposed increase to 25 cents in the House 
bill will likewise be of no benefit to the corn producers. 

Although corn is our largest domestic grain crop, it yields a relatively 
small cash income to the farmer. This is due to the fact that 84 
per cent of the crop is used directly on the farm for animal and 
poultry feed, About 10 per cent enters into the organized corn mar- 
kets. Our corn imports are insignificant—seven one-hundredths of 1 
per cent of our corn production. 

Corn price dependent on pork: The bulk of the corn which is used 
by the farmer as feed finally enters the world market as hog products 
and is, therefore, dependent upon the price of pork and lard. The 
greater portion of that which enters the channels of trade directly, on 
the other hand, is converted into corn meal, corn oil, cornstarch, 
glucose, grape sugar, and allied products, all of which are also on an 
export basis. 

Any attempt, therefore, to raise the relative value of corn in the 
United States will be unsuccessful in the near future unless the value 
of the direct products of corn can be increased. This is difficult, be- 
cause we export 28,000,000 bushels of corn and corn-refinery products 
and a billion pounds of pork and lard, which is equivalent to 165,000,000 
bushels of corn. The corn which enters the hog market alone consists 
of 40 per cent of our total annual production. 

Pork and lard are in competition with foreign producers and are, 
therefore, definitely on a world-market basis as our competitive system 
is at present organized. Unless, therefore, some means is devised to 
raise the price of pork and lard, the tariff on corn is destined to be 
ineffective. 

The corn-hog ratio: Corn illustrates well the interdependence of 
farm prices, There appears over a period of years a quite definite 
relationship between corn and swine prices which is called the corn- 
hog ratio. This ratio varies with relative changes in quantities of hogs 
and corn. 

During the past 25 years, with the exception of the war period, at 
the average prices prevailing, the corn-hog ratio has been approximately 
11.25 to 1. This means that 11.25 bushels of corn will buy 100 pounds 
of live hog. If hogs are worth $10 per hundredweight, corn at this 
ratio would be worth about 90 cents per bushel. 

As the price of hogs rises, the farmer increases his production, with 
a resultant rise in the demand and price of corn. But the quantity of 
hogs which the meat packers can profitably convert into pork and lard 
depends upon the prices which these products will bring in European 
markets. These prices are, in turn, related to other meat prices. Since 
the price of corn is dependent primarily on the price of meat animals 
and since meat prices are determined in the world market, there is little 
possibility that a tariff on corn can be effective. 


Barley 

Since 1922 the duty on barley has been 20 cents per bushel, The evi- 
dence shows that the American farmer has thus far received practically 
no benefit from it, except during the exceedingly short feed crops in 
1924. Although an increased rate was requested, no change was made 
in the House bill. 

Barley is produced chiefly in Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and California. Approximately 75 per cent of the barley 
produced is consumed within the county in which it is grown as feed 
for livestock. The balance is marketed in Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Duluth, and Omaha. The 15 per cent surplus, which is sold 
abroad, is sufficient to make the price of barley in the United States 
dependent upon European buyers. The duty is, therefore, without 
effect. 

Oats 

The duty on oats is practically without value to the farmer. 

Inasmuch as the price of oats is dependent upon the world market, 
the present duty of 15 cents per bushel has not been effective. With 


the exception of a few months in 1924, the price of American oats has 
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not been any higher than that of the competitive Canadian crop. 
Increase in the rate is proposed by the House. 

While oats ranks third among the cereal crops of the United States, 
it constitutes only 1.7 per cent of the total farm cash income. This 
Is due largely to the fact that about two-thirds of the crop is used by 
farmers for horse and livestock feed. The chief benefit to be derived 
by the farmers from a rise in the price of oats, even could it be ac- 
complished, would be only on the third which they sell for commercial 
purposes. They do not, of course, receive any real benefit from a rise 
of price of that portion of the product which they themselyes use, 

Rye 

The duty on rye is practically without value to the farmer. 

In spite of the fact that 48 per cent of our total crop of rye is ex- 
ported, representatives of the farmers asked that the present import 
duty of 15 cents per bushel be increased to 30 cents. This request has 
not been granted. There are no rye imports, There seems, therefore, to 
be no occasion either for the present or increased duties. 

Prior to the war rye production averaged 38,000,000 bushels annually. 
During the period 1923-1927 it averaged 55,000,000 bushels, of which 
an average of 26,000,000 bushels was exported. The price of rye has 
accordingly been fixed in the world market. Since the proportion of the 
domestic production exported is increasing there is no reasonable basis 
for believing that import duties can be of any benefit whatever to the 
producer of rye. 


No 


Buckwheat 


One hundred and thirty thousand buckwheat growers, mainly of New 
York and Pennsylvania, who produce over one-half the total buckwheat 
crop of about 14,000,000 bushels annually will benefit somewhat from 
the proposed tariff increase. The House bill increases the tariff on buck- 
wheat from 5 cents to 12 cents a bushel. The total tariff benefit will 
be negligible because there is no natural, well-organized buckwheat mar- 
ket; and prices depend largely upon local conditions. 

The United States since 1921 has been definitely on an import basis. 
Virtually all imports of buckwheat originate in Canada. Large amounts 
of Canadian buckwheat have entered this country from 1922 to 1925, 
inclusive. Three hundred and sixty thousand bushels were imported in 
1924 and 320,000 bushels in 1925. During this period buckwheat prices 
received by New York producers exceeded, on the average, the prices of 
Ontario, Canada, by 28 cents a bushel. In 1926 and 1927 this margin 
of New York over Ontario decreased to 12 cents and imports dropped off 
sharply. 

IV. LIVESTOCK AND PRODUCTS 


Cattle and beef 


At present there is a duty of 144 cents per pound on cattle weighing 
less than 1,050 pounds, 2 cents per pound on cattle weighing 1,050 
pounds or over, and 3 cents per pound on fresh beef and veal. These 
rates were enacted in the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922, During the 
period 1913-1920 these commodities were on the free list. 

The tariff bill passed by the House of Representatives May 28, 1929, 
changes these rates to 2 cents per pound on cattle weighing less than 
800 pounds, 234 cents per pound on cattle weighing 800 pounds or over, 
and 6 cents per pound on fresh beef and veal, 

Present duty effective: The existing rates have been effective since 
they were enacted. The average annual benefit to cattle raisers from 
this tariff has been about $270,000,000, based upon production of beef 
cattle during 1926-1928. On the basis of federally inspected cattle 
(in which case accurate statistics are available) the benefit is $181,- 
000,000 annually. Since it is estimated that federally inspected cattle 
comprise only about two-thirds of the total, this amount has been ang- 
mented accordingly to $270,000,000. This benefit is equivalent to about 
$147 per producing farm. The per capita cost to consumers averages 
about $2 annually, 

Proposed duty partially effective: It should be noted that the rates 
proposed on beef are 100 per cent higher than those now in effect, while 
the cattle rates are Increased by a much smaller percentage. The beef 
rates should make the importation of fresh meat prohibitive. Some live 
cattle may, however, continue to come in under the proposed rates, so 
long as beef prices remain high. The change in live-cattle classification 
will have a tendency to stop the importation of “ feeders "—cattle im- 
ported from Canada by American farmers for fattening in this country. 
It appears that the proposed increases will be partially effective in the 
immediate future. Whether or not, however, they will continue to be 
beneficial for any length of time is problematical. 

Factors determining future effectiveness of the tarif: The future 
effect of the tariff will be determined by the nature and extent of the 
variations of the relation between the supply and demand for beef. This 
relation is extremely complex and subject to a great many limiting 
factors. The most significant of these are the following: 

1. The trend of domestic production and consumption—whether Amer- 
ican cattle and beef will be sold on a domestic or a world market. 

2. The beef cycle—whether production is stable, increasing, or de- 
creasing. 

3. Domestic competition among producers—whether domestic compe- 
tition is such as to maintain or undermine the higher domestic price even 
though we do not go on an export basis. 
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4, The elasticity of demand—the extent to which the consuming pub- 
lic will pay higher prices for beef before substituting other foods, espe- 
cially pork, which is now on a world market. 

These factors are discussed below. 

1, The trend of domestic production and consumption: Beef is now 
on the borderline between a domestic and a world market. The future 
effectiveness of the tariff, therefore, depends partially upon whether the 
trend of beef production and consumption puts us on a world or domestic 
basis. 

Prior to 1910 the United States not only satisfied its own needs but 
exported beef. During the period 1910-1928, we have sometimes been 
on a domestic and other times on an export basis. Since 1920 we have 
been importing beef and beef animals. As explained below, the tariff 
has been effective during the latter period. Should, however, production 
again increase so as to put our beef upon a world market, as pork now 
is, the tariff will become ineffective. 

At present, Argentine cattle and beef are excluded by quarantine 
which was made effective January 1, 1927. Cured and canned beef, 
however, is still imported from South America. Our imports of live 
cattle and beef have, however, come chiefly from Canada. During the 
period 1914-1920 when both of these products were on the free list, our 
imports of live cattle were 3.41 per cent and fresh beef and veal 1.23 
per cent, the total being 4.42 per cent of our total slaughter. During 
this entire period there was a tendency for Canadian and English prices 
to equal and even go above American prices. However, as soon as the 
Fordney-McCumber bill was enacted, imports were cut in half. During 
the period 1922-1928 imports of live cattle were only 1.73 per cent and 
fresh beef and veal 0.44 per cent, the total being 2.17 per cent of our 
slaughter, 

As a result of high beef prices, imports again increased in 1927-28 
to about 4 per cent of our own slaughter. There was also a marked rise 
in the American price above the Canadian and English prices directly 
following the enactment of the present tariff law. 

The above figures show that the proposed increases in duty, if totally 
prohibitive, will exclude imports of from 2 to 4 per cent of our own 
slaughter. Since imports vary with prices, the effectiveness of the tariff 
also varies, 

Our exports have declined faster than our imports. During the period 
of the present tariff (1922-1928), exports have declined to one-half per 
cent of our slaughter as compared with 5.1 per cent in the period 1914 
1921. This decline in both imports and exports shows that domestic 
beef production and consumption are becoming more nearly equal so 
that we are now on the borderline between an importing and an 
exporting basis. 

2. The beef cycle: The trend will determine the effectiveness of the 
duty over the long-term future. The beef cycle, however, will condition 
its effectiveness over relatively shorter periods of time, 

In the past the production of beef has moved in a cycle of approxi- 
mately 15 years. For example, the number of beef animals on the farm 
increased steadily from 1913 to 1919 and then decreased from 1920 to 
1928. Allowing for offsetting factors, prices tend to move inversely with 
the beef cycic. During the past three years prices of cattle have been 
steadily rising. It is expected, however, that fhe present stage of the 
beef cycle will soon terminate and that animals on the farm will begin 
to increase in number. 

This cycle illustrates the lag in the adjustment of production to prices. 
This lag is due to physical factors; namely, the time required to breed 
and bring additional animals to maturity. Should the cycle of beef pro- 
duction turn definitely upward under the impetus of present high prices, 
it is possible that the tariff will become less effective in the immediate 
future. 

8. Domestic competition among producers: It is generally acknowl- 
edged that the tariff will be {ineffective if production increases sufficiently 
to put American beef on the world market, as is now the case with pork. 
It is not always seen, however, that the tariff may become ineffective 
even though all domestic production is sold on the domestic market. 

Should we be entirely on a domestic basis, there are three possible 
situations: The tariff may be (1) fully effective, (2) partially effective, 
(3) ineffective. 

The condition which will actually prevail will depend upon internal 
competition among producers. If production is restricted the tariff may 
remain fully effective, as in the case of wool. If production increases 
moderately, the tariff may be only partially effective, as is now the case 
with butter. If production Increases greatly, the tariff may become 
ineffective, as in the case of mutton. 

4. The elasticity of demand: In addition to the effect of the afore- 
mentioned factors, the effectiveness of the beef and cattle tariff is con- 
ditioned by the amount of beef that consumers will buy at various 
prices. This is called the elasticity of demand for beef. All of the 
cattle produced can be sold at some price. Under normal conditions the 


price obtained per pound increases as production decreases. These 
price variations are not direct and simple; they are dependent upon 
many other factors, among which are the condition of business, the 
level of prices, the national income, habits of consumption, etc. 
Producers often assume that if they are getting a high price for their 
products they can increase their profits by increasing their output. 
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They soon find, however, that as production Increases they are obliged 
to lower their prices in order to sell the increased output. Im 1922, for 
instance, the price of beef averaged about 14.9 cents, and per capita 
consumption was 68 pounds. During 1928 the price of beef and veal 
averaged 21.9 cents, and we were able to sell only 58 pounds, or 10 
pounds per capita less than in 1922. These conditions lead to the fol- 
lowing questions, to which only an approximate answer can be at- 
tempted—this answer, however, being based upon past experience. 

A. If we exclude all Canadian cattle and beef, how much higher 
price will be paid for the present remaining domestic beef production 
through the next few years? 

B. Can the present price be maintained if domestic beef production 
increases? 

A. Based upon the experience of 1926-1928, if the price of beef were 
raised 3 cents per pound, the proposed increase in the duty, consumption 
would fall from about 65 pounds (average consumption of this period) 
te 56 pounds annually. Hence, not all of the present beef production 
could be sold at an increase of 3 cents in the price. This is sub- 
stantiated by the fact that while since 1926 beef prices rose considerably, 
the per capita consumption has decreased about 8 pounds. Packers also 
eomplain that they haye difficulty in disposing of beef profitably at 
present prices. From this we may conclude that the additional tariff 
is not likely to be totally effective. 

Should the tariff keep out all imports, the domestic price would be 
totally dependent upon domestic production. Based upon prices and 
changes in per capita consumption during the past three years, it 
appears that the total domestic production could be sold at about 1 cent 
per pound higher than present prices. 

B. During the period 1926-1928 consumption has fallen 13 pounds per 
capita, while prices of beef and veal have increased 5.2 cents per 
pound, or for every 1.5 per cent increase in the price consumption fell 
1 per cent. These figures apply only within a narrow range. If, then, 
domestic production should increase by about 10 per cent, prices would 
probably fall about 15 per cent. 

Eggs 

Duty ineffective: The present tariff on eggs in the shell is 8 cents 
per dozen, on frozen eggs 6 cents per pound, and on dried eggs 18 cents 
per pound. The -bill recently passed by the House of Representatives 
changes the first two rates to 10 and 8 cents, respectively, and leaves 
the duty on dried eggs unchanged. These rates will have practically 
no effect on domestic egg prices. 

No other form of livestock or crop is so widespread in the United 
States as the keeping of chickens, Chicken keeping as an agricultural 
enterprise is carried on by 90 per cent (5,505,617 out of 6,371,640) of 
the farmers. Poultry and poultry products make up 5.1 per cent of the 
average cash income of the farmer, as compared with dairy products, 
which compose 16 per cent, and with livestock, which composes 23.2 
per cent. Chickens are kept largely as a small side line to produce 
feed for the family and pocket money for grocery trade. The esti- 
mated annual value of eggs and poultry is, one year with another, 
greater than the estimated value of the wheat crop. 

Our imports of eggs in the shell in 1928 were less than two-hundredths 
of 1 per cent of domestic production, The present tariff has had no dis- 
cernible effect on these egg prices, and it is likely that the increased 
rate will also be without effect. 

Dried and frozen eggs: In 1921 our imports of dried eggs were 
11,000,000 pounds; imports of frozen eggs were 25,000,000 pounds. In 
1928 these imports were 9,000,000 and 15,000,000, respectively. This 
shows that the tariff caused imports of dried eggs to decrease by 
2,000,000 pounds and of frozen eggs by 11,000,000 pounds. Since dried 
and frozen eggs are required for industrial use, though they are inter- 
changeable to a limited extent, these decreased imports were more than 
supplied by the frozen-egg industry in the United States, which at the 
same time increased its production by 83,000,000 pounds. This has 
resulted in the substitution of approximately 16,000,000 dozen domestic 
for an equivalent amount of foreign eggs, which is but eight-tenths of 1 
per cent of our domestic production. This substitution has probably 
had a tendency to strengthen the domestic price. 

Dried eggs are used by manufacturers of prepared cake and pastry 
flour. All dried eggs are imported from China; 8,669,992 pounds im- 
ported in 1928 represent about 1 per cent of our domestic production. 
The present tariff has not resulted in the establishment of a dried-e; 
industry in this country. * 

Frozen eggs are shipped into the United States from China. Before 
being shipped they are broken, prepared as whites, yolks, or mixed eggs, 
placed in containers, and frozen. These eggs are used chiefly by bakers. 
Our imports in 1928 consisted of 15,000,000 pounds, which is only 11 
per cent of our domestic production of frozen eggs. Should these im- 
ports be entirely excluded, a market would be furnished for only 
14,000,000 dozen of low-grade eggs. This would be equivalent to an 
increased demand for eggs equivalent to one-twentieth of 1 per cent of 
our present production. 

Since egg prices are contingent upon so many other factors, it is 
difficult to measure the effect of such a slight increase in demand. It 
appears, however, to be negligible. 
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The rates of duty now in effect on hogs and pork products are those 
enacted by the Fordney-McCumber Act of September, 1922. The present 
duty on swine is one-half cent per pound; fresh pork, three-fourths cent 
per pound; bacon, hams, shoulders, and other pork, prepared or pre- 
served, 2 cents per pound; lard, 1 cent per pound; lard compounds and 
substitutes, 4 cents per pound. 8 

II. R. 2667, which recently passed the House of Representatives, 
raises the duty on swine to 2 cents per pound; pork, fresh, chilled, or 
frozen, to 2% cents per pound; bacon, hams, shoulders, and other pork, 
prepared or preserved, 3% cents per pound; lard, 3 cents per pound; 
lard compounds and lard substitutes, 5 cents per pound. 

Duty ineffective: The present rates have practically no effect on the 
price of hogs and bog products in the United States. The proposed 
rates, although more than 100 per cent higher, are also destined to be 
of no benefit to the pork producer. Not only has the tariff failed to 
increase the American prices above those prevailing in Canada and 
Great Britain, but the price of pork, and especially lard, has generally 
remained lower in the American than in the foreign markets. This is, 
of course, what may be expected in view of the fact that pork and lard 
are among our chief agricultural exports. 

Pork on an export basis: The United States is by far the world's 
greatest exporter of pork and its products, while the United Kingdom 
is the largest importer, Next to the United States as exporting nations 
stands Denmark, the Netherlands, and Canada. Next to the United 
Kingdom as importers are Germany, Cuba, and Italy. Pork exports 
from the United States vary much more than lard exports. This is due 
to the fact that the per capita consumption of pork tends to vary with 
its relative price, while the consumption of lard is relatively stable. 

Our exports of pork for the period 1922-1928 have averaged 578,- 
000,000 pounds, or 6.6 per cent of our total slaughter. Our lard exports 
for the same period have averaged 833,000,000 pounds, or 33.5 per cent 
of our total slaughter. Due chiefly to the high price of beef, domestic 
consumption of pork has increased about 8 pounds per capita in 1925 
over 1926. The per capita consumption of lard in the United States 
appears to remain steady around 15 pounds. .At the same time, our 
pork exports declined to 3.6 per cent of our total slaughter, In the 
last three years there has been a tendency for imports of fresh pork, 
bacon, and hams to increase. However, these imports still constituted 
only about four-tenths of 1 per cent of our total slaughter during the 
period 1926-1928. 

The 10 States having the largest number of swine are Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, South Dakota, Kansas, 
and Georgia. In 1928 the value of hogs on farms and elsewhere in the 
United States was $740,000,000, while the corresponding value of beef 
was $460,000,000 and of beef cattle $910,000,000. 

The heavy domestic production of hogs, our large pork and lard ex- 
ports, and the failure of the domestic price to stay above the foreign 
price all point to the conclusion that neither the present nor proposed 
duties on pork and pork products are of any substantial benefit to the 
hog producer. Inasmuch as these duties have practically no effect on 
prices, they do not increase the cost to the consumer. 

Sheep, lamb, and mutton 

Increased duty ineffective: The present tariff on sheep is $2 per head; 
on fresh lamb, 4 cents per pound; on fresh mutton, 2% cents per pound. 
The duties proposed in the bill which recently passed the House are $3 
per head, 7 cents and 5 cents per pound, respectively. 

These changes will be practically of no benefit to the sheep producers. 

Our imports of sheep and lambs come chiefly from Canada, They are 
equivalent to about 1 per cent of our annual production. 

Imports and prices seasonal: While the tariff covers both sheep and 
lambs, the bulk of our slaughter consists of lambs. Lamb prices are 
subject to both cyclical and seasonal movements. The cyclical move- 
ments cover a period of approximately 10 years. They are due, among 
other factors, to changes in lamb production. The seasonal movement 
consists of a gradual rise in prices, beginning about March. The peak 
is reached about June, from which point prices decline until about Oc- 
tober. The relation between Chicago and Canadian lamb prices is not 
consistent. During the months of April, May, June, July, August, and 
September the two prices remain quite close together, Toronto generally 
being higher than Chicago. During this period the tariff is practically 
without effect; imports are small—about one-half of 1 per cent of our 
total slaughter. 

During the months of October, November, December, January, Febru- 
ary, and March, when lamb prices decline both in the United States 
and Canada, there is a tendency generally for Chicago prices to remain 
above Canadian prices. During this period Canadian imports are about 
double those of the summer period. The tariff has a tendency at this 
time to exclude Canadian sheep which might come in. Due, however, 
to the small volume of imports even at this period, less than 1 per cent 
of our production, it is difficult to estimate accurately the benefit due 
to the tarif at this season. It appears, however, that the benefit is 
equivalent to $1 per head. 

Present duty effective as a woo! duty: The lamb tariff must, however, 
be considered in relation to the present wool tariff of 31 cents per 
scoured pound. Since the fleece on the bodies of live sheep pays no 
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tariff on “ wool,” the importer of live sheep really brings in from 2 to 3 
pounds of wool without paying the wool duty. He could, therefore, 
afford to pay about 60 cents to $1 more per head in Canada, allowing 
for freight and other charges, than would be the case were wool on the 
free list. It may be said, therefore, that the duty on sheep and lambs 
is effective only as a wool tariff. This is substantiated by the fact that 
there is practically no benefit from the tariff on dressed lamb. 

Substitution of pork: This points to the fact that at present this 
country raises practically all of the lamb and mutton which we con- 
sume. An increase in the tariff will probably shut out the few lambs 
which we now import. Since, however, lamb and mutton must compete 
for the consumer's dollar with other meats, notably pork, of which we 
have a large surplus over domestic needs, it is not likely that the pros- 
pective increase in the tariff will be of any appreciable benefit to the 
American sheep producer, 


v. DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Butter 


Duty partially effective: The present tariff of 12 cents per pound on 
butter gives the butter producers of the United States $125,000,000 
annually. It is proposed to raise the rate to 14 cents. This proposed 
increase will probably be futile, because the present tendency of produe- 
tion is such that no tariff legislation can help the farmer increase the 
amount he is now receiving. 

Under the present tariff of 12 cents the farmer is receiving a benefit 
of 6 cents per pound above the London or world market price. Hence, 
the tariff of 12 cents is not now fully effective. If the rate is raised 
to 14 cents as proposed, it will have practically no effect. It will 
neither help the producer nor burden the consumer, 

Butter production increasing: The reason for the selative ineffective- 
ness of the tariff is the increase in butter production in this country. 
The production in creamery butter in 1922 was 1,153,515,000 pounds; 
in 1928, 1,478,457,500 pounds, and is still on the upgrade. The total 
production of ali grades of butter has risen from 1,824,609,000 pounds 
in 1922 to 2,075,000,000 pounds in 1928. So long as butter production 
continues to increase at the present rate the price of butter is likely 
to decline. Regardless of any upward revision in the tariff the farmers’ 
benefit will probably decline to about 5 cents per pound, or only 
$100,000,000 annually during the next few years. 

Since the imports of butter are practically negligible, the tariff on 
butter is useless as a revenue measure, but it does function, as intended, 
as a protective measure. It can protect against foreign competition, 
but it can not protect the farmers from competition against one another 
when they increase their production. 

Proposed increase in duty ineffective: Should the tendency to increase 
production continue indefinitely into the future, the American produc- 
tion will probably become so great that we will be unable to use the 
butter produced in the United States and become butter exporters. 
Should this situation develop the price of butter will decline to such 
an extent that the tariff will be of no benefit whatever to the producing 
farmers. 

Of the 6,300,000 farmers in the United States about half produce 
butter, During the past few years the annual average benefit to each 
producing farm from this tariff was approximately $33. As noted 
above, this amount will probably decline in the next few years. Thus 
the proposed increased duty of 2 cents on butter is destined to be 
ineffective. 

Milk and cream 


The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922 placed a duty of 20 cents 
per gallon on cream and 2% cents per gallon on fresh milk. The pro- 
posed increase in the House bill to 48 cents on cream and 5 cents on 
fresh and sour milk will virtually exclude imports from Canada and 
thereby benefit the American producer. 

Related to butter price: The prices of milk and cream are related 
to butter and cheese prices. When the tariff on butter practically 
stopped its importation, Canadian producers shipped in their milk and 
cream. These were manufactured into butter on this side of the border, 
thereby avoiding the butter tariff. This was possible because the duty 
of 2½ cents per gallon on fresh milk was equivalent to only about 7 
cents per pound on butter; and the present cream duty is equivalent 
to about 6 cents on butter. The proposed rates, however, will be 
equivalent to the higher rates on butter and cheese. 

Imports tend to depress price: The milk and cream now imported 
come from Ontario and Quebec and are consumed in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and contiguous territory. The Canadian producers who 
ship to the United States are for the most part within an area of about 
20 miles of the American border. These producers can ship either to 
Montreal and other Canadian cities or to New York and Boston, de- 
pending on the market. The markets and uses of milk and cream differ 
enough so as to necessitate independent analysis. 

The American creameries receiving the Canadian milk convert about 
60 per cent of it into butter and other dairy products. They pasteurize 
and ship the remaining 40 per cent into New York for fluid use. Most 


of this milk comes in over the present tariff chiefly during the period 
of heavy milk production—May to September—and tends to depress the 
domestic price. 


That which is manufactured into butter competes with 
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the domestic milk available for this purpose and tends to affect this 
market. 

Tue cream imported, on the other hand, is of more significance, 
though equivalent to only one-fifth of 1 per cent of our total produc- 
tion. Like milk, it is shipped into this country chiefly during the 
summer months. The New York price of cream has been about 25 
cents per gallon above Montreal during the last two years, the differ- 
ential varying between 14 cents in April, 1924, to 47 cents in Decem- 
ber, 1927. It is practically impossible to measure the quantity of cream 
being kept out by the present duty of 20 cents. 

Should the proposed duty of 48 cents become effective, however, it 
will probably entirely exclude imports from Canada. The total con- 
sumption of the New York and Boston markets will then be met by 
domestic producers. It appears that New England dairymen will not 
increase their production sufficiently to meet the demand. The price 
should, therefore, rise high enough to encourage the necessary ship- 
ments of three to four million gallons annually from the Mid West. 
Since this will require the payment of an additional freight rate of 10 
cents per gallon, the price of cream will probably rise by this amount. 
This will aid the New England producers accordingly and will directly 
benefit the Mid West by increasing its market, and indirectly aid by 
raising butter prices. All dairymen will benefit to the extent that the 
domestic butter market will be strengthened. 

Magnitude of benefits indeterminable: The magnitude of the benefit 
under the present and proposed tariffs is difficult to ascertain because 
of the smallness of the imports and the relatively unorganized state of 
the milk and cream markets. The fact, however, that imports will be 
entirely prohibited places upon domestic producers the responsibility of 
producing and marketing their products in such a manner as to insure 
themselves a good price. While in the past few years those imports 
have had merely a seasonal effect, at present their influence is spread 
throughout the year. 

Whether the tariff on milk, cream, butter, and other dairy products 
can be made more effective depends entirely upon the extent to which 
domestic producers cease competing against one another and thus 
prevent decreases in the domestic price. Increasing production of 
dairy products at the present time, however, indicates that internal 
competition will keep prices of these products from going unduly bigh. 

Cheese 


Although many kinds of cheese are used in the United States, the 
tariff is significant only in relation to Cheddar and American-made 
Swiss cheese. Other grades of cheese are noncompetitive with Ameri- 
can production. 

Duty ineffective on Cheddar: The present tariff of “5 cents per 
pound, not less than 25 per cent ad valorem” on Cheddar cheese is 
ineffective because we produce practically our entire consumption. 
Canada, our chief competitor, ships her cheese abroad. Only during 
the extraordinary depression of the London price in 1926-27 did 
Canada export appreciable quantities to the United States. The pro- 
posed increase in the tariff on Cheddar cheese to “7 cents per pound, 
but not less than 35 per cent ad valorem” will probably be ineffective. 

Duty partially effective on Swiss: The present duty on Swiss cheese 
of “714 cents per pound, not less than 3744 per cent ad valorem” gave 
the American producers an average price of 7.7 cents above the Basel, 
Switzerland, price during the first 10 months of 1928. The average 
annual benefit amounts to about $1,650,000. Of this, Wisconsin gets 
80 per cent or $1,320,000. If the duty had been fully effective, it 
would haye made the differential of the domestie above the world price 
about 11% cents (or 3744 per cent ad valorem) instead of 7.7 cents. 
The duty is, therefore, only 70 per cent effective. 

Due to the fact that the Committee on Ways and Means did not 
differentiate between Swiss cheese and other cheeses in the pro- 
posed tariff act (H. R. 2667) the proposed duty on Swiss cheese is 
decreased to “7 cents per pound, but not less than 35 per cent ad 
valorem,” This is such a small decrease as to be practically insig- 
nificant. The benefit to our producers will be about 744 cents per pound 
under the proposed rate instead of the 7.7 cents now obtained under 
the present rate. The total annual benefit will be about $1,600,000 
instead of $1,650,000; and the total annual cost to consumers will be 
about $2,790,000 instead of $2,860,000. 

Casein 

The present duty on casein is 244 cents per pound and is left at that 
rate in the House bil. Representatives of the farmers ask that this 
duty be increased to 8 cents per pound. If granted, this increase will 
be of a very small indirect benefit to American milk producers. 

Casein is made from skim milk. It is used chiefly in the manufacture 
of coated paper and in smaller amounts for the production of insecti- 
cides, paints, medicines, textiles, and other products. The consumption 
in 1927 was 42,000,000 pounds, of which about 60 per cent was im- 


ported. The tariff of 1922 has already stimulated casein production in ' 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, and New York. The effect of the additional tariff 
would be to increase further the use of domestic skim milk for this 


purpose. 

Possible benefit small: Since farmers usually sell their milk to the 
creameries and condensers at a contract price, the utilization of the 
skim milk would first benefit these plants. Should the tariff be put 
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high enough to prohibit imports entirely, these manufacturers would be 
able to use some of the skim milk now wasted and divert part of that 
now used for skim milk powder and sold for hog feed. By doing this 
the increased tariff on casein would benefit the milk plants by about 
$2,500,000 annually. If the farmers are able to get an increased price 
in their milk contracts so that the entire amount would be passed 
back to them, it would be equivalent to about a half cent per hundred 
pounds of milk, or only four-tenths of 1 per cent of the total value of 
their milk. This is equivalent to only about 50 cents per farmer annu- 
ally in the five chief milk-producing States. 


VI. VEGETABLE OILS 
Cottonseed oil 


Duty meffective: The present duty on cottonseed oil is 3 cents per 
pound and no increase is being proposed. Since the United States 
is on an export basis, the American price of cottonseed oil is deter- 
mined in the world market, and the duty on this vegetable oil is prac- 
tically without effect. The difference which generally exists between 
the Hull, England, price and the price at New York City in favor of 
the American price is very largely due to the superior grade of oll 
produced in the United States, as compared to the Egyptian product 
quoted on the English market, This price differential, however, has 
rarely reached 3 cents per pound, the full amount of the duty. 

Cottonseed oil ranks first among the vegetable oils in both consump- 
tion and production in the United States. In 1926 the output was 
1,760,530,000 pounds, an amount equal to over half the vegetable oil 
annually consumed in this country. 

The United States produces about 44 per cent of the world’s output 
of cottonseed oil. Exports have declined greatly since the war, even 
in the face of heavy production, due to increased domestic consump- 
tion. In 1914 exports totaled 216,000,000 pounds of oil, while in 1928 
they equaled but 52,000,000 pounds. 

Imports of cottonseed oil have decreased under the 8-cent duty from 
9,458,000 pounds in 1920 to 294 pounds in 1927. Imports, compared to 
the domestic output, have always been inconsiderable in quantity and 
have consisted almost entirely of a very low grade oil from the Far 
East, which was used in soap making. Of the domestic output, about 
1 per cent is used for this purpose, so consequently imports never 
really competed with the domestic oil. 

The extremely short crop of cotton in 1922 greatly reduced the United 
States exports of cottonseed oil and tended to increase the world price 
of this ofl. European countries chose to shift their purchases to the 
cheaper oriental crude oils rather than buy the more expensive United 
States refined cottonseed oil. (Soybean oil appears to be more accept- 
able as a food oil in European than in American markets.) 

The United States has left the European market because of this 
shift in demand and now exports its annual surplus chiefly to Canada, 
Mexico, and Cuba. 

Coconut oit 


Source of supply shifted—Duty ineffective: The effect of the present 
duty of 2 cents per pound on coconut oil has been to change the source of 
supply of crude oil rather than to raise its price. The duty has brought 
about a shift in the source of our imports from other countries to the 
Philippine Islands, who are allowed to export to us free of duty. The 
result of this shift has been a decided handicap on soap manufacturers, 
who had built up a business on the cold process of soap making—a 
process for which the Cochin and Ceylon oils formerly imported are 
suitable, but to which the Philippine oil is not. 

In 1914 imports from the Philippines were 62,200,000 pounds, and 
from other countries 31,700,000 pounds. In 1926 imports from the 
Philippines equaled 245,100,000 pounds, while from other countries 
they amounted to but 300,000 pounds. In the meantime, the quantity 
of oil produced in this country from imported copra (which is partially 
dried coconut) increased from 38,100,000 to 255,000,000 pounds. 

Use for oleomargarine increasing: Coconut oil is to-day the chief oil 
used in the manufacture of oleomargarine, a substitute for butter. In 
1918, 62,000,000 pounds of coconut oil were used in connection with 
107,000,000 pounds of oleo fats and 46,000,000 pounds of natural lard 
to make 327,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine. In 1928, 141,000,000 of 
coconut oil were used in connection with 51,000,000 pounds of oleo fats 
and 25,000,000 pounds of natural lard to make 307,000,000 pounds of 
oleomargarine. 

The present tariff bill proposed to continue the duty of 2 cents per 
pound. As long as coconut oil and copra from the Philippines are 
allowed to come in duty free the sole effect of the duty will be to shift 
the source of our imports to the Philippines without increasing the 
domestic price of coconut oil. 

Olive oil 

Duty effective: The present duty of 644 to 714 cents per pound on olive 
oil is effective to the full amount of the tariff. In 1925 six-tenths of 
1 per cent of domestic consumption consisted of domestic oll, so con- 
sumers paid the average duty of about 7 cents per pound on the 99.4 per 
cent imports and six-tenths of 1 per cent domestic production. 

Olive oil is a relatively unimportant by-product of the domestic 
industry, and the output in 1925 was actually less than in any year 
since 1920. Olive growers carry on their industry for the fruit pri- 
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marily, and their prosperity is not substantially affected by the price 
of olive oil. 

After the duty was raised in 1921 and 1922 imports of olive oil 
actually increased from 30,000,000 pounds in 1920 to 90,000,000 pounds 
in 1925, but since 1925 imports have decreased to 83,000,000 pounds in 
1928, Under the olive-oil duty revenue receipts increased from $975,825 
in 1920 to $6,217,547 in 1925. 

Cost to consumers far exceeds farmers’ benefit: It is proposed to in- 
crease the duty to 6½ and 8% cents per pound. American consumers 
will continue to bear the burden of about 7 cents per pound on the 
total consumption of about 84,000,000 pounds of olive oil in order to give 
California olive growers a benefit of this amount on the domestic pro- 
duction of about 1,000,000 pounds. The consumer pays over $6,000,000 
in direct tariff increases; the producer gains $70,000. Thus, it is vir- 
tually a reyenue and not a protective tariff. 

Peanut oil 

Duty effective on higher grades: The present duty of 4 cents per 
pound on peanut oil is fully effective on the higher grades, but since 
domestic production is principally of the poorer grades domestic pro- 
ducers do not get the full 4-cent benefit. The new tariff bill provides 
for continuance of the present duty of 4 cents per pound. The present 
duty is sufficient, since at no time has the differential of the domestic 
above foreign prices exceeded the 4-cent duty. 

The average benefit on the entire crop received by producers from 
the peanut-oil duty averaged about 2 cents per pound for the period 
1923 to 1927. The total annual benefit on the average yearly produc- 
tion of 9,000,000 pounds amounts to $180,000. 

Imports decreasing: The pennut-oll duty has been effective in de- 
creasing imports of peanut oll. In 1920 imports constituted approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of our domestic consumption. In 1927 imports 
comprised but 17 per cent of our domestic consumption. At the same 
time our domestic production has decreased by about 25 per cent, so 
our total domestic consumption decreased from 107,000,000 pounds in 
1920 to about 13,000,000 pounds in 1927. The increased cost of peanut 
oil brought about by the tariff has greatly lessened its use as a soap 
oil and decreased our total yearly consumption. In 1927 nearly half our 
total consumption of peanut oil was used in the production of oleo- 
margarine. 

Domestic peanut oil is nearly altogether a salvage product made 
from culls and spoiled peanuts and marketed primarily as a soap oil. 

Soybean oil 

Duty effective: The present duty of 24% cents per pound on soybean 
oil is effective in increasing the difference of domestic above foreign 
prices by the full amount of the tariff. It is proposed to increase the 
duty to 5 cents per pound. This increase will probably be fully effec- 
tive, since the duty on linseed oil, the present chief competing product 
of soybean oil as a drying oil, has just recently been increased by 
presidential proclamation from 3.3 cents to 4.16 cents per pound, 
thereby increasing the price of linseed oil. These two oils, soybean 
and linseed, maintain a definite price relationship as drying oils, and 
increasing the price of linseed oil by increasing the duty, permits the 
duty on soybean oil to be increased to 5 cents per pound without caus- 
ing a substitution of linseed of] for soybean oil. 

The soybean-oil tariff has not brought about the development of a 
domestic soybean-oil industry. It has brought about the practical 
discontinuance of this oil as a soap and food oll. 

The average benefit received from the tariff on soybean oil amounts 
to 2% cents per pound for an annual domestic production, which in 
1927 and 1928 equaled approximately 3,000,000 pounds. Hence, the 
total annual benefits amount to $75,000. 

A salvage product: Soybean ofl is a relatively unimportant by-product 
in the United States, soybeans being grown primarily as a forage crop 
and for introducing nitrogen into the soil. Only those beans which are 
unfit for planting are used in making the oil. Soybean oil is, therefore, 
a salvage product which is made from what would normally be a waste 
product, but which has been put to a productive use. 

Of the soybean oil consumed in the United States less than one-third 
is of domestic origin. Imports might be excluded by increasing the duty 
and the price of domestic oil raised to a point where farmers would find 
it profitable to grow soybeans directly for the oil. Too great an in- 
crease in the duty, however, might so increase the price of soybean oil 
as to lead to the practical discontinuance of its use as a drying oil, just 
as the present duty has led to the near discontinuance of its use as & 
soap and feed oil. 

APPENDIX 


Taste I. Summary of present and proposed duties on specified agri- 
cultural commodities 
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TABLE IlI.—Nwumber of farms reporting specified crops and classes of 
livestock 


Total number of farms, 1925, 6,371,640} 
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Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, The Agricultural Situa- 
tion, April, 1929. All 628. are as of Jan. 1 of year specified. The 
estimate as of Jan. 1, 1929, was 27,511,000. 


TABLE V.—Jifectiveness of the present tariff 

Commodities on which the tariff is fully effective: Flax, olive oil, soy- 

. bean oil, sugar, wool. 

Commodities on which the tariff is partially effective: Buckwheat, 
butter, casein, milk and cream, sheep, lamb, and mutton, Swiss cheese, 
wheat (high-protein wheat only). 

Commodities on which the tariff is ineffective: Barley, blackstrap 
molasses, cheddar cheese, coconut oil, corn, cotton and jute, cottonseed 
oil, eggs, oats, rye, wheat (other than high protein). 


BENJAMIN H. HIBBARD 


Benjamin H. Hibbard was born on a farm in Bremer County, Iowa. 
He attended the country district school, graduated from the Iowa State 
College, taking an agricultural course. After graduation he studied at 
the University of Wisconsin under Professor Ely for three years, receiy- 
ing a Ph. D. degree. 

For 10 years he was professor of economics at the Iowa State College, 
where he was one of the first in this country to offer courses in agricul- 
tural economics. During the year 1911 he was employed by the United 
States Census Bureau as an expert in agricultural statistics and eco- 
nomics, and while there wrote many pages of the 1910 census report on 
agriculture. In 1913 Professor Hibbard came to the University of Wis- 
consin as professor of agricultural economics. Hè has offered courses in 
marketing, the first in the field; land economics; farm movements; 
advanced agricultural economics, advanced economic theory, etc. 

Professor Hibbard is the author of a book on marketing agricultural 
products, one on public-land policies, another on the effect of the Great 
War on agriculture, and of many magazine articles and college bulletins, 
His studies cover such subjects as the marketing of dairy products, agri- 
cultural credit, agricultural cooperatives, farm leases, farm labor, the 
utilization and taxation of land, and many others. In recent ycars he 
has given much attention to farm-relief programs, and especially the 
farmers’ relation to the tariff. 

Ever since living in Wisconsin Mr. Hibbard has owned a farm and 
assisted in its management. 

JOHN R. COMMONS 
(A brief biography) 

John R. Commons was born in 1862 on the edge of Indiana and Ohio. 
He started at 13 in his father’s country printing office, going to Oberlin 
in 1882, joining the typographical union at Cleveland in 1883, hiking 
over the country and setting type from Michigan to Florida (1885-86), 
espousing Henry George’s antipoverty campaign (1887). He studied at 
Johns Hopkins University (1888-1890) under the influence of Professor 
Ely and Prof. Herbert B. Adams, each recently back from the German 
universities. 

Mr. Commons was a friendly visitor for the Baltimore charties, assist- 
ant to Professor Ely in his writings, taught at Wesleyan University and 
Oberlin College, and at Indiana University, 1892-1895, and Syracuse 
University, 1895-1899.. He worked with E. W. Bemis and George H. 
Shibley in bureau of economic research, New York, and with the Indus- 
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specified crops and classes of | trial Commission, Washington, 1900, investigating immigration and 
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unionism, Then with Ralph M. Easley, Marcus A. Hanna, Samuel 
Gompers, and John Mitchell, of the National Civie Federation, helping 
them arbitrate labor disputes from New York to San Francisco. 

In 1904 he came to Wisconsin and worked under Professor Ely, who 
had raised funds for a history of labor. In this work he traveled over 
the country with his students, John B. Andrews and Helen Sumner, col- 
lecting material and interviewing old leaders of the labor movement; 
organizing the American Association for Labor Legislation with Henry 
W. Franam of Yale and Professor Ely; working on the Pittsburgh sur- 
vey with Paul Kellog (1906-7) ; investigating labor aspects of public 
utilities in England with National Civic Federation Commission (1906), 
helping Governor, and afterwards Senator La Follette in drafting his 
civil service law, public utilities law, his physical valuation of railways 
law, and several of his projects, eventually drafting, with Charles 
McCarthy and students, the industrial commission law of Wisconsin. 
For two years (1911-1913) he was a member of the commission created 
by this law. 

Previously Mr. Commons conducted with his students and others a 
bureau of economy and efficiency for the Socialists of Milwaukee during 
the two years of their ascendancy (1910-12). He was a member of 
President Wilson’s Industrial Relations Commission (1913-1915) ; then 
practiced before the Federal Trade Commission for four months with 
Fetter, of Princeton, and Ripley, of Harvard, representing a group of 
Western States against the United States Steel Corporation (1923). 
He aided in installing unemployment insurance in the Chicago clothing 
market. In 1928 he helped Congressman JAmMEs G. STRONG at Wash- 
ington five months on his price stabilization bill. During his residence 
at Wisconsin University he has taught in various fields of the depart- 
ment of economics. 

The publications of Mr. Commons include: Social Reform and the 
Church (1894); Distribution of Wealth (1899) ; A Sociological Theory 
of Sovereignty, in the American Journal of Sociology, 1895, and Pro- 
portional Representation (1895), each of them a venture in political 
science, sociology, and economics; Restriction of Output by Unions and 
Capitalists (1904), an investigation of concerted action; Races and 
Immigrants in America (1906), an outcome of his work with the Fed- 
eral Industrial Commission; Documentary History of American Indus- 
trial Society (10 volumes, 1910), a cooperative editorial proposition; 
History of Labor in the United States (two volumes, 1910), by Com- 
mons and associates; Principles of Labor Legislation (1915, revised 
quadrennially), a cooperative publication with Jobn B. Andrews and 
other students; Industrial Government (1920), a cooperative travel 
study with students, financed by paper manufacturers of Wisconsin; 
Legal Foundations of Capitalism (1924), first volume of a theory of 
concerted action and reasonable value. 


SELIG PERLMAN l 


Selig Perlman was born in Bioljstoch, Poland, in 1888. He studied 
in the higher schools of Russia and Italy and came to America in 1908. 
In 1909 he entered the University of Wisconsin as an advanced student 
and received his B. A. in 1910 and the Ph. D. degree in 1915. Since 
1916 he has been teaching economics at Wisconsin. He is the coauthor 
of History of Labor in the United States, by Commons and associates, 
and the author of A History of Trade Unionism in the United States 
and of A Theory of the Labor Movement. 


Exurmir B 
INDUSTRIAL TARIFFS 


[Summaries of Tariff Studies, by David J. Lewis, former member of the 
United States Tariff Commission, for the Rawleigh Tariff Bureau, 
with the cooperation of the People's Legislative Service] 

PREFACE 


Some industries in the United States may be entitled to tariff pro- 
tection. With but few, if any, exceptions no industry is entitied to pro- 
tection unless the benefits from the protection either directly or indi- 
rectly accrue to the people generally throughout the United States. No 
industry is entitled to tariff protection where the bencfits therefrom 
accrue to that industry or class of industries to the exclusion of all 
other people in the United States. 

Although we have never asked for tariff protection or special favors 
at any time on anything we make, the W. T. Rawleigh Co., of which 
I am president, may, under the policies of the Government, be entitled 
to some measures of protection on some of the articles we manufacture, 
which are sold in competition with similar imported products. But we 
know that as a general rule the higher tarif duties are the larger 
profits we and other manufacturers, and others, make; but we also know 
higher duties also increase costs of manufacture and wholesale and 
retail prices. 

Unquestionably, too much protection results in gross impositions on 
the publie, which benefit only a2 comparatively few who receive returns 
from their capital or labor in the too highly protected industry. 

It seems that ever since the very beginning of our national life, local, 
State, and national legislative bodies have frequently and repeatedly 
been besieged by organized groups of industries, trades, and professions, 
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requesting, and in some instances demanding, the enactment of ordi- 
nances and laws intended primarily for their own selfish benefit and 
enrichment. 

The efforts to secure special privileges have in far too many instances 
been successful. Special privileges which result from what is quite 
commonly referred to as “class legislation” has in my opinion de- 
stroyed the equality of opportunity in many lines of endeavor, which 
was contemplated by the Constitution of the United States, 

It sometimes appears that more than even a decidedly downwardly 
revision of the tariff schedules would be needed to restore the equality 
of opportunity, and that it may be necessary to go so far as to enact 
to destroy all the “class” legislation, to reconstruct our statutes on a 
sound and equitable basis. At first this may seem to be somewhat revo- 
lutionary, but we believe that on further thought it will appear to 
reasonable and unprejudiced persons that nothing short of very drastic 
legislative action will be adequate to the correction of the situation, 

It has seemed to me, however, that the best course to pursue would 
be to get the facts by scientific and impartial investigations and studies 
and then give these facts and truths to the Members of Congress and 
the people of the country. 

As a business man I have felt for many years that discussions of the 
tariff question is dominated too greatly by purely political considerations 
and too little by facts. This is not true of other great economic prob- 
lems. Railroad rates, for example, are fixed by, not the political decla- 
rations of the party in power, but on a basis of ascertained facts. 

When it became clear that the present special session of Congress was 
to be devoted to a revision of the tariff, ostensively for the benefit of 
agriculture, I decided to have scientific and unbiased investigations con- 
ducted to determine as accurately as possible the actual effect of the 
tariff, and lay the facts before the Members of Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. 

Early in 1929, therefore, I made arrangements to have inyestigations 
of the effects of the tariff on agriculture particularly, made under the 
direction of Profs. B. H. Hibbard, John R. Commons, Selig Perlman, and 
W. A. Morton, of the department of economies of the University of 
Wisconsin. A little later I succeeded in making arrangements to have 
similar studies made of the industrial tariffs to supplement the investi- 
gation of the effects of the tariff on agriculture. 

These investigations have been and are being made on my own initia- 
tive, and the expenses are being paid from my personal and private 
funds. My instructions to everyone concerned in these investigations 
and studies from the very beginning was, is now, and shall continue to 
be to get and report the facts, irrespective of the consequences or how 
they may effect anyone. 

The first of these investigations was designed to answer the question: 
How far will the great body of American farmers be benefited by the 
proposed increases in the agricultural tariffs? 

The second was intended to answer for a representative group of pro- 
pose increases in the duties on manufactured commodities the question: 
How far do American industries and American labor actually require 
such additional protection? 

These two investigations have now been carried out sufficiently to 
enable certain broad conclusions to be derived from their results. They 
demonstrate clearly, it seems to me, the following points, which are of 
the greatest importance in the determination of a sound tariff policy: 

(1) With the exception of a few commodities, such as sugar, wool, 
and flaxseed, American agricultural producers will derive no substantial 
benefit from further increases in the agricultural tariffs. Even in the 
case of such articles as wool, flaxseed, and sugar, higher tariffs will im- 
pose new burdens on the great body of farmers in order to grant doubt- 
ful favors to the relatively few farmers who contribute to the production 
of these particular commodities. 

(2) The prices of many manufactured commodities for which tariff 
increases are sought are already abnormally high and will be further 
raised if higher duties are granted. 

(8) Differences in labor costs here and abroad are more than coy- 
ered by existing duties, when the higher productive efficiency of Ameri- 
can workers is taken into account. 

(4) Throughout American industry the efficiently managed, soundly 
financed corporations are now earning satisfactory profits and need no 
additional protection. Increased duties are sought primarily by ineffi- 
cient companies with obsolete equipment or inefficient management or 
by those which are meeting local competition in certain seaport districts. 

The professors of the University of Wisconsin completed their studies 
of the agricultural schedules in August, 1929. Their report on the agri- 
cultural schedules was published in September, 1929, and at about the 
same time was brought to the attention of the Members of Congress. 

The present work was carried out under the direction of Hon. David 
J. Lewis, who served for eight years as a member of the United 
States Tariff Commission under appointment of President Wilson and 
President Coolidge. 

I am convinced that the greatest and most urgent need of industry 
is a reestablishment of genuine, healthy prosperity among all the people. 
While industry nmy benefit temporarily by taking unjustly from the 
consuming public, for a time, profits which it does not earn, in the end, 

industry can be prosperous only if the great consuming public is like- 
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wise prosperous. This obviously can not be the case if unnatural and 
unnecessary burdens continue to be imposed upon the American people. 

I shall be deeply gratified if the investigations which have been 
made at my suggestion contribute to the realization of this profound 
truth and to the objective of these studies, which is: 

(1) To foster, secure, and maintain that equality of opportunity 
contemplated by the Constitution of the United States; 

(2) To do everything that seems practical to prevent a further 
encroachment of the powerful few upon the rights of the many; 

(8) To remove as far as practical all unnecessary restrictions upon 
trade and travel; and 

(4) To promote friendship, peace, and good will between the peoples 
of all nations, 

Respectfully submitted for your careful consideration and deliberate 
action. 

W. T. RAWLEIGH. 
FREEPORT, ILL., October 26, 1929, 


INTRODUCTION 


The following are brief summaries of extensive tariff studies of some 
of the principal increases provided for in the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, 
which is now before Congress. The facts developed have been made 
public during the past few months through the press and are now 
assembled here in compact form. 

The purpose of these studies was to compile from official sources 
facts and figures which would supply the answers to the following 
questions regarding typical proposed increases in tariff duties: 

(1) How do the prices of commodities on which tariff increases are 
sought compare with the general price level? 

(2) How far are American producers menaced by foreign competition? 

(3) To what extent do existing duties cover differences in labor costs 
here and abroad? 

(4) What is the financial condition of the industry affected? 

(5) How will the proposed increases affect the consuming public? 

The list of articles studied is by no means comprehensive. That 
would be impossible, because the tariff bill covers in its specific para- 
graphs about 10,000 commodities and in its “ basket clauses” hundreds 
of thousands more, They are, however, typical of the kind and char- 
acter of increases proposed in the bill and omit entirely some of the 
larger and more indefensible raises in rates. 

This investigation, like that conducted by the group of University of 
Wisconsin professors with reference to the agricultural tariffs, was 
made possible through funds supplied by Mr. W. T. Rawleigh, of Free- 
port, III. Its object is to lay before the American people and their 
Representatives in Congress facts which are not generally known regard- 
ing this important question, 

Davin J. Lewis. 


THE TEST OF PRICE 


The object of a tariff is to maintain or increase the price of an 
article. Is the industry asking it entitled to (a) an increase of price 
for its product, or (b) is its price already above normal? These 
questions are of primary and determinative importance in deciding 
whether Government aid in the form of tariff taxes on the products of 
foreign industries should be applied. Obviously, such aid is unwar- 
ranted when given in order to create or maintain abnormal domestic 
prices. 

Normal prices: To determine whether the price of an article is nor- 
mal, we must learn its relations to the prices of other articles; that is, 
we must learn its purchasing power when applied to buying other 
articles. Prices are conceded to have been normal before the World 
War as a result of the undisturbed world industrial and business con- 
ditions which then prevailed. The year 1913 is taken as representative 
of this normality in price relations; and on it, as a base price, econo- 
mists haye constructed a price meter known as the Commodity Index 
of Prices, through which prices of the various articles of commerce are 
compared with one another in subsequent years. 

For example: If a bushel of wheat sold for $1 in 1913 and for 
$1.40 in 1928, its price would be normal, since the average increase 
in the prices of commodities generally was 40 per cent in 1928 as 
compared with 1913. 

This institution—the Commodity Index of Prices—one of the most 
useful developments of the nineteenth century, has been adopted by the 
20 leading countries. 

In the studies here summarized the official Index of Prices has been 
used to determine whether the increase in the price of any particular 
commodity is in line with the normal increase of all commodities. 
Thus we have an effective test of the fairness of the proposed tariff 
increase. 

I. BARTHS, BARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE (SCHEDULE 2) 


Cement 


Tariff duties: Since 1913 cement has been on the free list. The 
Hawley-Smoot bill imposes a tariff duty of 8 cents per 100 pounds. 
This is 30 cents on the barrel of 376 pounds, and is equivalent to 22.5 
per cent ad valorem on the import value of 1928. 
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Labor costs: The Tariff Commission has reported that the entire 
costs for wages and salaries combined in the manufacture of cement, 
compared with the wholesale value produced, is 23 per cent. (Through- 
ont these summaries the footnote (a) refers to Report of the Tariff 
Commission, Statistics from the Census of Manufactures by Industries, 
Compared with Similar Import and Export Statistics.) 

There has been no cost investigation by the Tariff Commission. In 
the absence of such investigation the data supplied by the Census of 
Manufactures has been employed to compare cost tendencies with 
prices of the pre-war years, 1914 to 1927, inclusive. 

The history of the production of Portland cement in the United 
States is potently presented by the mere statistics of production. In 
1890, production was 336,000 barrels, which rose to 64,991,000 in 
1909, the date of the passage of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. In 
1914, production was 88,230,000 barrels, which has increased to 173,- 
270,000 barrels in 1927, during a period when no protective sales tax on 
imported cement prevailed. 

Costs of production in 1927, when compared with 1914, show an 
increase of 51 per cent, which increase, applied to the price of cement 
in 1914, would yield a price in 1927 of $1.39 per barrel, instead of the 
present price of $1.65. 

The average invoice value of the cement imported in the year 1928 
was $1.34 per barrel. This figure does not include various expenses 
incurred in importation. 

Price excessive: The present price of cement is abnormal and exces- 
sive. Compared with the prices of other commodities through the 
Commodity Index of Prices, the price of cement is shown to be $1.65 
per barrel when, compared with other prices, a normal price would be 
$1.40. 

Cement belongs in price to a group of building materials which are 
still maintaining war prices. The slight seaboard competition in Bel- 
gium cement which obtains is considered to be effective in creating a 
local competitive market, though insuflicient to serve beyond seaboard 
points, 

If it is accepted as true that the price of an article is above normal, 
it would appear that the Government should do nothing to increase it. 
If factors of competition tending to reduce prices to normal are entering 
the situation, nothing should be done to discourage or prevent their 
operation. 

Profits of industry: The manufacture of cement is by no means an 
unprofitable industry. 

Moody's Manual of Industrial Corporations gives a list of 45 domestic 
manufacturers. Ten of these furnish no data on which conclusions may 
be formed, while 35 companies are more or less completely reported. 
Two show a loss—one because of the Mississippi River floods, the other 
because of having been newly established. Nine show only small profits. 
Ten of the companies, or 28.3 per cent, show reasonable profits, while 
14 companies (40 per cent) show extraordinary profits. 

Typical of the more prosperous of the cement concerns is the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., operating 20 plants in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and other States, a large proportion being near tidewater and meeting 
any foreign competition presented. This company has paid dividends 
continuously since 1899, ranging ostensibly from 3 to 6 per cent, 
although from 1914 to 1927, 7 per cent dividends were paid. The holder 
of original shares in the corporation has received stock dividends that 
increased his holdings substantially. In 1900 a stock dividend of 128 
per cent was distributed. The next year another 58 per cent division 
occurred, and at various intervals since further dividends ranging from 
20 to 100 per cent, the last being in 1928, when was created a 7 per 
cent preferred cumulative stock issue of $22,517,400 in shares having 
par value of $100 each, all of which were distributed as a division of 
profits to stockholders. The dividend on common stock in 1928 was 5 
per cent, and the dividend for the first six months of 1929 wis at the 
annual rate of 5 per cent. 

The original $100 stock has increased to $3,420 in common stock, plus 
$3,420 in 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, and the dividends at 
present on the common stock are at the rate of $478.80 on the basis of 
actual investment of $100, or nearly 479 per cent. 

Competition: The imports of cement are found to be 1½ per cent of 
production and the exports about one-half of 1 per cent—both negligible 
quantities. 

Approximately 80 per cent of cement imports are from Belgium. Our 
total of all exports to Belgium was $111,865,000 in 1928; Belgium's 
general total of all exports to us was $75,100,000, leaving a present 
trade disparity in our favor of $36,000,000 to add to her liabilities as 
one of our debtor nations. 

The foreign competition in the United States consists of the sale in 
1928 of 2,191,090 barreis of free imports along the Atlantic seaboard, as 
against a domestic production and consumption of 175,968,000 barrels. 
Of these imports, 470,340 barrels entered Massachusetts; 413,055, North 
Carolina; 222,830, New York; 167,522, Philadelphia; 177,150, South 
Carolins; 72,806, Florida; 142,641 entered Gulf coast points, and 
145,046 entered Pacific points. The remainder, about 355,000 barrels, 
entered Hawali and Porto Rico. 

It is admitted that competition can not extend inland. It is confined 
to carting and trucking distances within the ports of entry. The rail- 
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road freight rates prove perfect embargoes to the hinterland on imported 
cement. t 

The population of our coastal cities is about 14,700,000, about 12 per 
cent of our whole population. If their consumption of cement be com- 
puted on this basis, it amounted to 21,350,000 barrels in 1928. The 
imports, less the imports to Hawaii and Porto Rico, amounted to 2,583,- 
758. Thus, even in the coastal competition, the domestic producer of 
cement supplied more than 87 per cent; the foreign producer less than 
13 per cent. 

Brick 


At the present time common brick are on the free list. The Hawley- 
Smoot bill proposes a tariff of $1.25 per thousand. On front and glazed 
brick a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem, but not less than $1.50 per thou- 
sand, is provided. 

No imports of front or glazed brick are reported. Of common brick 
the imports in 1927 were 96,198,000 brick, valued at $568,938, and the 
exports were 5,781,000 brick, valued at $161,346. The production of 
building brick in the United States during that year was 10,256,851,000 
brick, valued at $135,249,046. The ratio of imports to production was 
four-tenths of 1 per cent, and of exports to production was about one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. 

It is evident, therefore, that both in quantity and value both imports 
and exports are negligible as compared with production and consump- 
tion in the United States, 

Prices excessive: Compared with the prices of other commodities 
through the Commodity Index of Prices, brick prices show an increase 
of 117.6 per cent over the prices in the pre-war year 1913, whereas the 
general level of prices of all other commodities shows an increase of 
but 38.7 per cent. The costs of production of brick show an increase 
of 64 per cent as against this increase in price of 117.6 per cent. 

Summarized, we have— 

Per cent 


Increase of general pra; April, 1929, over 1913. 38. 7 

Increase in price of common brick in 1929 over 1913 price 117.6 

Increase in costs per 1,000 brick from 1914 to 1927, for wages, 
salaries, material, fuel, power, ete - 


Applying the Commodity Index of Prices to brick, in tabular form, 
it is found: 


Front or 


Since’ the prevailing prices of building brick in May, 1929, average 
more than 150 per cent in excess of pre-war prices, compared with an 
average increase of 37.4 per cent for the body of commodities, it would 
seem that governmental interference with the price of such brick, if 
interference be in order, should be in the direction not of its increase 
but of its reduction, in justice to producers of other commodities and 
especially of those who would be home builders if building prices 
permitted. í 

Bricks belong to a group of building materials upon which war prices 
are still being obtained. The slight seaboard competition which exists 
is considered to be salutary, though insuficient to normalize domestic 
prices or to serve beyond seaboard points. 

Cost of labor: Low wages paid in European industries do not neces- 
sarily mean low costs of production. The British product in brick per 
$100 expended in wages in 1924 was $177. The product per $100 
wages paid in 1925 in the United States was $184. Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, former chairman of the Tariff Commission, found that the 
product per employee in Germany was 60,000 brick per annum and in 
the United States 140,000. Data for Belgium are not available. 

Profits: Brick manufacturers have been able to make good profits 
with brick on the free list. One of the larger concerns has earned 10 
per cent on its common stock, which has more than doubled in value 
since 1922. Another big concern has trebled its earnings under the 
existing tariff law. These firms can continue to earn satisfactory 
profits without the extra protection they will secure through the pro- 
posed tariff rates. 

Illustrative of the sound financial condition of the efficient com- 
panies in the brick industry are the profits of the Illinois Brick Co. 
This concern operates 10 plants with an annual capacity of 1,000,000,- 
000 bricks. It has paid 10 per cent on its common stock for many 
years; paid a 25 per cent stock dividend June 15, 1927, and its $25 
common stock is selling for $40 to $50 a share, It has increased its 


surplus above dividends from $306,756 in 1922 to $805,095 in December 
81, 1928, and during the same time built up an insurance reserve of 
$586,003. Its total assets have increased nearly $3,000,000 during the 
same period. 
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Competition: Foreign competition in the United States consists of 
the sale in 1927 of 96,198,000 brick as against a domestic production 
of 10,256,851,000. This is less than 1 per cent. Of these imports, 
$582,155 out of a total value of $568,938 entered the port of New York. 

In coastal competition domestic brickyards supplied 96.1 per cent, 
while foreign competition supplied less than 4 per cent. It is admitted 
that such a heavy, relatively low-priced article as building brick can 
not extend inland; it is confined to carting and trucking distances of 
the port of entry. If there is to be serious competition from abroad, 
the article must penetrate beyond the ports. It has not done this, and, 
indeed, has entered only one port, virtually. Even in the New York 
district where this foreign competition has centered the price of brick 
is still high in relation to other commodities, 


China and earthenware 


China and earthenware already enjoy high protection under the 
existing tariff law. These rates are: China, not decorated, 60 per 
cent; if decorated, 70 per cent; earthenware, not decorated, 45 per 
cent; decorated, 50 per cent; bone china, not decorated, 50 per cent; 
decorated, 55 per cent. 

The Senate bill proposes an increase of 5 per cent in the ad valorem 
rate upon decorated earthenware, and in addition to these ad valorem 
rates there is proposed a specific rate for cups, saucers, and plates, 
valued at not more than 50 cents per dozen, of 10 cents per dozen; and 
on cups and saucers imported as units, valued at not more than 50 
cents per dozen units, of 10 cents per dozen separate pieces. 

The Tariff Commission found 45 per cent to be the cost for wages 
and salaries compared with the wholesale value of the domestic prod- 
uct. (Report of Tariff Commission, Statistics from Census of Manu- 
factures, etc.) Therefore, the proposed rates are far in excess of any 
possible differences in labor costs. 

Imperts: The true imports of china and earthenware are found to 
be 18.29 per cent of the domestic production, and the exports 3.26 
per cent. 

The imports come from England, Germany, and Japan, our three 
largest patrons next to Canada, with whom we do more business than 
with all of South America and all the other countries of Europe aside 
from England and Germany. Our total exports of all commodities to 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and Japan in 1928 were $1,602,536,000 
and we imported from these countries that year a total of $954,760,000. 
Our favorable trade balance was $647,776,000. 

Practically no china is made in the United States, although for 
more than a generation the manufacturers have been given high pro- 
tection. The development in the United States has been largely in 
the direction of the manufacture of earthenware. The rates proposed 
in the Senate bill will affect the importation of a type of tableware 
which is not competitive with any domestic production. 

Prohibitory rates: The Senate Finance Committee proposed a pro- 
hibitory limitation not upon all imports of china and earthenware, but 
upon the cheaper grades, which are principally used by the common 
people, and are sold almost altogether by the 10-cent and department 
stores. These cheaper grades of china constitute perhaps one-half of 
all china imported. The proposed tariff will eliminate them from the 
market. 

Prices now excessive: The object of the tariff rates is to maintain 
or increase the prices paid by consumers in the United States. 

The wholesale price of white granite plates in 1913 was 46.3 cents 
per dozen. In June, 1929, these articles had increased in value to 84 
cents per dozen. This is an increase of 89.2 per cent. 

The price of a dozen tea cups and saucers in 1913 was 57 cents, 
and in June, 1929, the price was $1.08, an increase of 82.6 per cent, 

The average increase of prices in general during that period was 
88.1 per cent. Hence, to have kept pace with the general rise in the 
level of prices, the average price of granite plates would be 63.9 cents 
per dozen, instead of 84 cents, and the price of white granite cups and 
saucers would be 87.6 cents, instead of $1.08. Therefore, plates are 
81 per cent and cups and saucers are 20 per cent in excess of the 
general rise in the level of prices. 

Cost: There has been no cost investigation of this subject by the 
Tariff Commission. 

Data supplied by the Census of Manufactures show that in 1914 
Wages and salaries constituted 52.4 per cent of the value of product, 
dropping to 48 per cent in 1927, and that materials, fuel, and power 
cost less in 1927, falling from 32.5 per cent to 30.8 per cent. The 
gross costs fell from 85 per cent to 78.4 per cent, or about 8 per cent. 
A reduction of prices, not an increase, is indicated by these data. 

Profits; Available data disclose that earnings of manufacturers have 
been sufficient to permit them to pay large dividends on their capi- 
talization, which has been inflated by stock dividends. 

Ths Lennox Pottery Co., according to sworn statements of its presi- 
dent, earned net profits of 4.5 per cent in 1928, 5.4 per cent in 1927, 
and 6.8 per cent in 1926, on a capitalization of over $1,000,000. This 
so-called capitalization was built from earnings on an original cash 
investment of $7,000 in 1889, which has multiplied itself over one 
hundred and forty times in the past 40 years. 
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The largest manufacturer is the Homer Laughlin China Co., con- 
trolling about a fourth of the domestic production. It is closely owned 
and its financial condition is not revealed. An officer of the company 
under oath says its profits during the past three years averaged 10.2 
per cent on sales. This would be a much higher percentage were it 
based on investment. 

In 1913 the Department of Commerce reported after an investigation 
that “ many of the American potteries are poorly situated and the plants 
are badly managed, owing to the haphazard character of their develop- 
ment.” Leaders in the industry have declared that every pottery with 
the old-fashioned upright kiln is now obsolescent. Concerns which are 
complaining of competition in the main are those that have not kept up 
with developments in equipment and methods. It is evident that a 
tariff will not help the little fellow who is now said to be suffering. 
His principal competition Is coming from the large and efficient Ameri- 
can corporations. He must either get in step with modern methods or 
go under regardless of the tariff. 


Window glass 


Both the Hawley and the Smoot bills increase the duties on window 
glass by 50 per cent over the duties which were enacted in 1922. 

It is true that the new rates are those recently fixed by the President 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Tariff Commission, but it 
is unfortunate that the study made by the Tariff Commission was as of 
the year 1926. 

Since 1926 domestic costs have decreased owing to the wider use of 
automatic processes, while foreign costs have increased due to higher 
wages and freights. The effect, therefore, of the increased duties will be 
further increases of domestic prices. 

Domestic prices of window glass have increased 744 per cent since 
1926, during which period prices of most building materials have de- 
creased 1 to 10 per cent and prices of all commodities generally have 
decreased 2.3 per cent. 

Price excessive: The present prices of window glass are excessive and 
abnormal. The Commodity Index of Prices shows that the general level 
of all prices in. April, 1929, was only 38,7 per cent above the pre-war 
level of 1913, while the wholesale prices of window glass were 84.7 per 
cent above the pre-war level. 

The current wholesale quotation for single strength grade A window 
glass is $4.20 per box of 50 square feet. If the inerease in price had 
been in accordance with the general index of commodity prices, the 
quotation would be only $3.15. The price is accordingly 33.3 per cent 
above normal. 

Obsolete industry tariff: The automatic processes adopted in the manu- 
facture of window glass have increased the output per man by 171.8 per 
cent, according to the United States Department of Labor, and have 
thus decreased the direct labor cost by 68.7 per cent. One large Ameri- 
can manufacturer still uses the obsolete cylinder method and this manu- 
facturer is the only one who appeared before the House and Senate 
committee to demand increased duties. 

Tariff rate and labor costs: The Tariff Commission reports that under 
the tariff act of 1922 the effective ad valorem rate on window glass was 
44.37 per cent and that the Hawley bill increases this rate to 67.11 per 
cent. 

On the other hand, the Tariff Commission found that the costs for 
wages and salaries combined in the manufacture of glass compared with 
the wholesale value produced is 84.08 per cent. (Report of Tariff Com- 
mission, Statistics from Census of Manufactures, etc.) 

Imports and exports: Our domestic production of window glass is 
481,000,000 square feet per year (1927). Our exports are negligible, 
We import from 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 square feet. 

The principal foreign source of supply of our window-glass imports is 
Belgium which furnished 78 per cent in 1927, Czechoslovakia coming 
second with 17 per cent, consisting largely of the extra heavy glass 
known as vitrea. Our total of all exports to Belgium was $111,863,000 
in 1928; her total of all exports to us was $75,100,000, leaving a favor- 
able trade balance in our favor of $36,000,000. 

Profits: Such financial reports of giass manufacturers as are available 
disclose that those which are operating under modern methods are earn- 
ing big profits and paying substantial dividends, in addition to capitaliz- 
ing surpluses by issuing stock dividends. Corporations which produce 
about 75 per cent of the window glass made in the United States are 
shown to have earned very large profits under existing tariff duties. 

The Libby-Owens Sheet Glass Co., the largest producer of window 
glass, controlling about 40 per cent of domestic production, has made 
unusually large profits. During the first eight months of 1929 the earn- 
ings of this company were at the rate of oyer 100 per cent on its origi- 
nal common stock. Dividends in other years under the existing tariff 
have been as follows, being estimated on original stock issued: 1922, 
59.5 per cent; 1923, 83.6 per cent; 1924, 74.8 per cent; 1925, 63.9 per 
cent; 1926, 78.3 per cent; 1927, 55.8 per cent. Recently the stock sold 
on the New York Curb Exchange at over $200 per share of $25 par value. 

Plate glass 


It is proposed by the Smoot-Hawley bill to increase the tariff on plate 
glass by 27 per cent, the equivalent ad valorem rate at present being 
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76.14 per cent and the ad yalorem computed by the Tariff Commission 
under the pending bill being 96.44 per cent. 

On the other hand, the Tariff Commission has found that the domestic 
costs for wages and salaries combined in the manufacture of glass com- 
pared with the wholesale value produced is only 34 per cent. (Report 
of Tariff Commission, Statistics from Census of Manufactures, etc.) 

Productive efficiency: The introduction of automatic machinery has 
very largely reduced the costs of making plate glass. The United States 
Department of Labor found that the output of polished plate glass per 
man has increased by 101.8 per cent and that the direct labor cost to 
the manufacturer has accordingly decreased by 43.3 per cent. 

In 1928 our domestic production of plate glass was 130,000,000 square 
feet. We exported 2,000,000 square feet and imported 15,600,000 square 
feet. Hence, our imports of plate glass amount to about 10 per cent of 
our domestic consumption and they have not increased during the past 
five years. These imports come chiefly (two-thirds) from Belgium, and 
it is of significant importance that our total of all exports to Belgium 
was $111,863,000 in 1928, while the total of her exports to us was 
$75,100,000, leaving a balance of trade in our favor of $36,000,000. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. produces about 77 per cent of the plate 
glass manufactured in the United States. It also manufactures linseed 
oil, paint, varnish, cement, brushes, etc., practically all of which are 
now well protected by the existing tariff and on which increases are 
being sought. 

This company's $100 par value common stock (changed to $25 par 
value and four new shares issued for each $100 share on October 9, 
1928) has earned from $13.07 to $39.36 a share during the past seven 
years; its cumulated surplus has increased over $12,000,000, in addi- 
tion to nearly $5,000,000 for stock dividends in 1928, and its total assets 
have increased accordingly. Cash dividends of 18 per cent have been 
paid on the common stock four of the past seven years; 13 per cent 
during two years, and 8 per cent one year. In addition, a stock divi- 
dend of 30 per cent was paid to common-stock holders in 1923 and 
another of 10 per cent in 1928, An investment of $13,000 in 100 shares 
of stock in 1922 would have brought $42,900 in 1928, in addition to 
paying over $13,000, the amount of the original investment, in cash 
dividends. 

Rolled glass, fluted, figured, ribbed, or rough 


The present basic rates on rolled glass (fluted, figured, ribbed, or 
rough) amount to an effective ad valorem duty of 25.47 per cent. The 
Hawley bill increases this to 32.97 per cent, which is about the same as 
is proposed by the Senate committee. 

By the insertion of a “ joker,” the language of the paragraph, however, 
has been so changed that, according to the definitions of the Tariff Com- 
mission, all glass covered therein will take the plate-glass rates, and the 
resultant increases will, therefore, be 762 per cent on the smaller sizes 
and from 553 to 656 per cent on the larger sizes. 

Such increases are indefensible. The imports are only about 3 per 
cent of domestic consumption and are not increasing. Domestic costs 
have been and are falling, due to the introduction of automatic machin- 
ery, and the profits made by the domestic manufacturers using modern 
methods are large. 

The largest producer of rolled glass is the Mississippi Glass Co., which 
operates two plants in Pennsylvania, one in West Virginia, and one in 
Missouri. It owns a majority of the stock and controls the Mississippi 
Wire Glass Co., which owns the patents and good will of the Mississippi 
Glass Co., the Appert Glass Co., the Wire Glass Co. of Pennsylvania, the 
American Wire Glass Manufacturing Co., and the Brownsville Co. 

The Mississippi Wire Glass Co. has paid dividends regularly on its 
$400,000 of outstanding preferred stock, dividends on its $1,300,000 of 
outstanding common stock have not been reported since 1919. The 
Mississippi Glass Co. has no funded debt. It has $3,325,000 of outstand- 
ing capital stock, on which it paid dividends of 8 per cent from 1923 
through 1928. Other manufacturers do not reveal information concern- 
ing dividends, ete. 

Hand-blown glass bottles 


The bill of the Senate committee proposes an ad valorem duty of 
8214 per cent on hand-blown glass bottles of the type used as containers 
of perfume, etc. 

Under the present act, these bottles have been paying 55 per cent ad 
valorem, but a recent decision of the Customs Court holds that rightfully 
they should pay only 50 cents a gross for the smaller sizes, which is an 
ad valorem rate of less than 5 per cent. 

The proposed increase is admittedly to perpetuate a dying Industry 
employing a few thousand workers. 

An obsolescent industry: The great competition that has to be met 
by the makers of hand-blown bottles comes from the domestic production 
of machine-made bottles. The United States Department of Labor has 
shown that since the introduction of the automatic bottle machine the 
output per man has increased 338 per cent, and that there is a re- 
sultant saving in direct labor costs of over 97 per cent. Improvements 
and refinements in machines are continually improving the quality of 
the output, and thus the market for hand-blown bottles is constantly 
shrinking. 
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The chief users at present of hand-blown bottles are the makers of 
perfumes and similar toilet preparations. A large group of these per- 
fume makers is composed of French manufacturers who are making 
their products in this country, employing more people than are engaged 
in the hand-blown bottle industry. If the prices of hand-blown bottles 
are materially increased, there is a possibility that these manufacturers 
will discontinue their American production, thus throwing out of em- 
ployment many workers, and will ship in their product in filled bottles 
of foreign make. 

At the same time, an increase in price of hand-blown bottles will in- 
crease the substitution of machine-made bottles, so that the proposed 
tariff increase niay actually hasten the end of the hand-blown industry. 

It is evident that the demand for higher duties on glass and its 
products comes from manufacturers who are lagging in production and 
have been slow or unable to adopt modern machinery, and whose costs 
are higher than those of modernized plants. The evidence all points to 
the fact that the latter plants are earning large, and, in instances, ex- 
tortionate profits, but specific data on dividends, etc., are not available. 

Il, METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF (SCHEDULE 3) 
Pig iron 

Tig iron pays a duty of $1.12%4 per ton under the existing tariff law. 
The Senate bill increases this rate to $1.50 per ton. The object is to 
protect the domestic price by that amount in competition with foreign 
producers, 

Production—Imports and exports: The production of pig iron in the 
United States during 1927 was 35,858,232 tons. The imports were 
140,694 tons and the exports were 84,682 tons. The ratio of imports 
to production was about 4 per cent and of exports 2.5 per cent, both 
negligible quantities. 

The average value of pig iron imported in 1928 was $15.86 per ton, 
and the equivalent ad valorem tariff rate was 7.09 per cent. The Tariff 
Commission reports that wages and salaries combined show a cost of 
7.07 per cent, compared with the value of the pig-iron production. 

Imports come mainly from Belgium. Our total of all exports to 
Belgium was $111,865,000 in 1926. Belgium's total of all exports to us 
was $75,100,000, leaving a trade disparity of $36,000,000 in our favor. 

Price not excessive: The present (July, 1929) price of pig iron, com- 
pared with the price of other commodities through the Commodity In- 
dex of Prices, is shown to be $2.37 per ton below a normal price. 
Stated in another way, the increase in the price level for commodities 
in general since the pre-war year, 1913, has been 40.4 per cent, while 
the increase in the price of pig iron has been 24.5 per cent. 

Pig-iron production shows a gain in efficien¢y of 70.4 per cent, that 
being the increase in product per man employed. 

Profits: Modernized plants producing pig iron, employing the most 
approved methods, are shown to have been highly prosperous. 

One of the companies actively appearing before the House Ways and 
Means Committee requesting increase in tariff to $3 a ton was the Ameri- 
ean Rolling Mill Co. This company declared stock dividends of 33% 
per cent in 1907; 100 per cent in 1909; 23.38 per cent in 1916; 5 per 
cent each in 1918 and 1919; 30 per cent in 1920, and 5 per cent each 
year from 1921 to 1928, inclusive. In 1928 it earned 21½ per cent on 
its outstanding common stock, greatly inflated by stock dividends, and 
in the first six months of 1929 it earned 13 per cent. It has accumu- 
lated a corporate surplus of $24,000,000 as against outstanding common 
stock of $34,000,000. By virtue of the numerous stock dividends, a 
holder of $1,000 par value of common stock in 1906 would now hold 
86.320 par value (disregarding rights to subscribe issued during the in- 
terval) and would be receiving thereon cash dividends each year amount- 
ing to over 50 per cent of the original par and stock dividends amounting 
to over 37 per cent. 

No reasonable tariff on pig iron can be of effective assistance to the 
small independent blast-furnace operator, who is demanding increased 
duties. Apparently the big operator, as Andrew Carnegie testified 20 
years ago, is able to function profitably even with pig iron on the free 
list, It is true that some of the smaller blast furnaces are closed at 
present, but inasmuch as the net imports are at present lower than 
they have been since 1921 it is evident that foreign competition is not 
to blame. 

There are two primary reasons for the recent closing down of the 
small blast furnaces: (1) Reduction in price caused by more efficient 
operation of the larger plants and (2) the ever-growing competition of 
the large steel companies. It is demonstrable that the small, less 
efficient blast furnaces and those not equipped with labor-saving devices 
are unable to compete in a falling market, and to attempt to rescue 
them from inexorable economic conditions by increasing the tariff tax 
ean only result in higher profits for concerns already making huge 
profits and in increased cost to the consumer, without compensating 
benefit to the small merchant furnace. 

Compensatory duty: If other circumstances justified the {imposition 
of a higher duty on pig iron there would, naturally, be reason to con- 
sider compensatory duties on other articles fabricated from iron. 


Cast-iron pipe 
Cast-iron pipe was subjected to a duty of 10 per cent in the Under- 
wood Act, which was raised to 20 per cent in the act of 1922. The 
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Hawley bill and the Senate Finance Committee bill will increase the 
rate to 30 per cent. 

The Tariff Commission found that the total wages and salaries in the 
production of cast-iron pipe, compared to the value of cast iron produced, 
was 30.7 per cent. 

The object of the advance in the tariff is to maintain and increase 
the present price of cast-iron pipe in competition with foreign producers. 

Production: The production of cast-iron pipe and fittings in the 
United States during 1927 was 1,970,282 tons, with a value of $95,088,- 
622. The imports were 91,575 tons and the exports were 42,604 tons. 
Thus the ratio of imports to production was about 4.5 per cent and of 
exports to production, 2 per cent, both negligible quantities. The im- 
ports come mainly from Belgium, with whom this country maintains a 
favorable trade balance, 

Price excessive: The wholesale price of cast-iron pipe in 1913 was 
$23.71 per ton, which was raised to $34.10 in July, 1929, an increase of 
46 per cent. The increase in price generally during that period was 
40 per cent, so that the present (July, 1929) price of cast-iron pipe is 
$1.29 above normal. 

Another price comparison is also relevant. The average prices of “all 
metal products” increased 15.6 per cent in 1929 over 1913, as against 
an increase of 46 per cent for the cast-iron pipe. Thus under both the 
“all metals“ and “all commodities ” standards of comparison the pres- 
ent price for cast-iron pipe is excessive and above normal. Under the 
circumstances, higher tariffs do not seem to be justified. 

Low industrial efficiency: Efficiency in production in the cast-iron 
pipe industry, comparing 1927 with 1914, has fallen from 95 tons to 
81 tons per employee per annum. This decline of efficiency has occurred 
despite the fact that inventions in the industry are reported to have 
increased the productivity of the employee from 100 to 150 per cent. 
Modern plants engaged in the production of cast-iron pipe are found to 
show unusually large profits, 

Compensatory rate: The present duty of 20 per cent on the cast-iron 
pipe should be repealed and in its stead a specific duty of $1.65 per 
ton imposed as compensation for the rate of $1.50 per ton proposed 
to be placed on pig iron. The present excessive price of cast-iron pipe, 
if Government interference be justified, calls for a reduction rather than 
an increase in the existing tariff on cast-iron pipe. The present duty 
of 20 per cent on cast-iron pipe comes to $5.20 per ton, or more than 
three times the compensatory duty for a tariff of $1.50 per ton on pig 
iron, 

Profits: Notwitbstanding the decline of efficiency in the production 
of cast-iron pipe, manufacturers have made large profits under existing 
tariff rates. ; 

The United States Pipe & Foundry Co., with plants in several States, 
produces from one-third to one-half of the United States output. It has 
earned over 30 per cent on its common stock and paid dividends of 10 
per cent regylarly since March, 1926. Since 1922 it has increased its 
surplus from $3,409,596 to $19,559,880 on December 31, 1928, and its 
eommon stock has gone in value from $16.30 a share to $300 a share. 
In October, 1928, the stock was split into five shares of $20 par common 
for each share of $100 par common, 


Watches - 


On the average, the Hawley bill and the bill proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee increase the effective ad valorem duty on watches by 
about 50 per cent. This figure is misleading, however, inasmuch as 
practically the entire increase is concentrated on the cheaper grades of 
watches. 

In reality, therefore, the expensive grades of watches are increased lit- 
tle, if any, while the increase imposed upon the cheaper grades is from 
100 to 300 per cent. The effect of this increase will be to increase the 
prices upon the cheaper and medium grades of watches and thus indi- 
rectly increase the price of the more expensive grades by a forced in- 
crease of demand. 

That this is a serious matter is indicated by the fact that the great 
bulk of the American demand is for cheap and medium grade watches, 
not made in this country to any large extent. If the American manu- 
facturers produced to the extreme limit even of their claimed capacity, 
they could supply only about one-half of the domestic demand. 

Labor costs: The equivalent ad valorem tariff on watches in 1928 
was 47.6 per cent, according to the report of the Tariff Commission. 
The Hawley bill provision will increase the rate to 71.01 per cent. 

In contrast with this ad valorem duty, the Tariff Commission found 
that the costs for wages and salaries in the manufacture of watches, 
compared with the wholesale value produced, is 49.54 per cent, about 
the percentage of the present tarif. (Report of Tariff Commission 
“Statistics from Census of Manufactures, ete.“) Higher duties, there- 
fore, are not necessary to meet the difference in labor costs here and 
abroad, since this difference is already met in existing rates, 

Rate obscure; Another feature involved in the changes proposed in 
the new tariff on watches is that, whereas the present tariff schedule 
is comparatively simple, it requires an expert to translate the proposed 
schedule into understandable terms. Thus, all watches containing under 
seven jewels at present pay a duty of 75 cents, apart from the duty paid 
on the case, and eight different rates cover the entire field. 
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Under the proposed tariff rate varies with the size, there being seven 
different basic rates, and for each size there are supplemental rates de- 
pending upon the number of jewels and also upon the number of adjust- 
ments that have been made for position and for temperature. Thus, 
instead of paying a duty of only 75 cents, as at present, the importer 
of a 6-jewel watch movement, 1 inch wide, with only two adjustments, 
will be forced to pay a duty of $3.10, an increase of 318 per cent. This 
increase necessarily will be pyramided on to the retail sale and the 
higher cost will fall upon the purchaser of the cheaper and medium 
grades of watches, 

Production: The total capacity claimed by American producers is 
2,700,000 movements a year, The actual annual production—1927—is 
2,281,000, with a value of $30,000,000. Our imports have been about 
4,000,000 movements per year, with a value of $10,000,000, mostly of 
cheap and medium grades, Our total yearly consumption is about 
6,000,000 movements a year, 

Imports and exports: Practically the entire supply of our imported 
watches comes from Switzerland. In 1928 our total imports from that 
country amounted to 35,700,000, of which about one-fourth were watches 
and movements. In the same year, Switzerland bought from us goods 
to the value of $47,100,000, leaying a balance of trade in our favor of 
$9,400,000. As watchmaking is the most important of Switzerland's 
industries, a disaster to it would deprive her of the means of paying 
us for farm products, machinery, and automobiles, which she now buys 
in large amounts, 

Profits: Available data indicate that domestic manufacturers of 
watches are earning substantial profits. 

There are at present practically only four American producers of 
jeweled watches. 

One of these concerns, the Elgin National Watch Co., in 1926 earned 
87.5 per cent on paid-in capital and paid cash dividends of 35 per cent; 
in 1927 is earned 40 per cent on paid-in capital and paid dividends of 16 
per cent, and in 1928 earned 35 per cent and paid dividends of 14 per 
cent. The present equity of the company’s stock is about four times its 
original worth, 

Razor blades 


Embargo rates: The pending tariff bill introduces a slight alteration 
in the tariff on razor blades. The existing rates are undisturbed, ex- 
cept that the specific part of the rate on blades “in strips” is reduced 
from 1 cent to one-half cent per blade, the 30 per cent ad valorem rate 
remaining unchanged. The tariff on razor blades consists of a com- 
pound rate made up of a specific rate of 1 cent per blade plus 30 per 
cent ad valorem. The equivalent ad valorem rate collected in 1928 was 
58 per cent, 

Tariff not necessary: Mass production prevails in the manufacture 
of razor blades, with an indicated total of 830,000,000 blades. The 
exports in 1927 comprised 182,202,044, or 16 per cent of domestic pro- 
duction. The true imports were 8,672,157 blades, or less than one-half 
of 1 per cent of domestic production. 

The exports and profits indicate that no tariff whatever is necessary 
to safeguard the domestic manufacturer, and there is substantial eyi- 
dence showing that the existing tariff is used to maintain unfair and 
excessive prices. 

Profits: The profits of manufacturers of razor blades can fairly be 
described as more than adequate. 

For instance, the Gillette Co., beginning with a small paid-in capital, 
paid three shares for one and in 1917 sold 60,000 shares at $80 per 
share to retire gold notes. In 1921 a 100 per cent stock dividend was 
distributed, and in 1924 a 400 per cent stock dividend was paid, in- 
creasing the shares to 2,000,000, all out of profits. In 1927 the 
Gillette Co. had a net income of $7.29 per share, including those issued 
as stock dividends. Since 1924 the profits of this company have steadily 
increased. 

Surgical and scientific instruments 

Professional instruments contain so much in common that these 
subjects have been treated in one study. The five categories consid- 
ered embrace more than 15,000 articles, each carrying a different price, 
and also different costs, in the different countries. The present rates, 
the proposed rates, and the percentages which the costs for wages and 
salaries combined represent to the value of the product in the United 
States are set forth in the following table: 


1 per pound 
05; u „ cents per - 
Dental instrum Ry 


1930 


It is apparent from these comparisons that even the present rates 


exceed the cost percentages in American production for wages and 
salaries. 

The Senate Finance Committee has wisely repudiated the increases 
proposed by the House, but there is reason to believe that an attempt 


may be made to restore them either on the floor of the Senate or in the- 


conference committee, 

The test of price: Are these industries entitled to an increase of 
price, or are their priccs already above normal? This question is of 
determinative importance in deciding whether Government aid to these 
prices should be given by the imposition of tariff sales taxes on pur- 
chases made abroad to prevent the corrective influence of such com- 
petition. 

Price excessive: Comparing the prices of representative articles in 
1913 with their prices in 1929, it is found that the prices of such 
surgical articles have increased by 109 per cent since the pre-war year 
of 1913, a year of normal prices, whereas the average increase in prices 
of all commodities was only 40.4 per cent, as shown by the Commodity 
Index of Wholesale Prices of the Department of Labor. 

Thus, the prices of these surgical instruments, being 109 per cent 
higher than pre-war, are at present 48 per cent above normal, judged 
by the average prices now obtaining for other commodities. 

In the case of dental instruments, representative articles show an 
increase of prices in 1929 over 1913 of 266 per cent. Since the gen- 
eral increase of prices as above stated was but 40.4 per cent, these 
dental prices are now 160 per cent excessive, judged by the average 
prices of other commodities. 

Representative articles of scientific instruments show a similar in- 
crease of 125 per cent in 1929 over 1913 and are, therefore, 67 per 
cent excessive, judged by the average prices of other commodities. 
Representative optical instruments show an increase of 115.6 per cent 
in 1929 over 1913 and are, therefore, selling at 53 per cent above normal. 

A tax on misfortune: It is shown in the report that the supply of 
over 90 per cent of surgical instruments used by hospitals and surgeons 
comes from abroad. 

When a hospital purchases $1,000 worth of these instruments, on an 
average $900 worth is purchased by it abroad, while $100 worth is pur- 
chased here. But to force the hospital to purchase $100 worth here, 
tariff taxes of $405 must be paid by the hospital on its purchases 
abroad. In other words, the protection cost of $100 worth of domestic 
production is $405. The pending tariff bill adds to this abuse of taxa- 
tion an advance of the rate from 45 per cent to 70 per cent; that is, it 
proposes to raise the gross tax from $405 to $630. 

Competition: There is practically no foreign competition in instru- 
ments produced in this country on a quantity basis; this part of the 
industry is now successfully competing in foreign markets. 

It is unthinkable to suppose that the sick, the schools, and the 
votaries of science are to be especially taxed to procure reyenue for the 
Government. 

Profits: Financial reports of companies producing these instruments 
show profits that are in keeping with the excessive prices being paid 
by users. 

One illustration will suffice to show that the industry is not lacking 
prosperity. The Central Scientific Co., of Chicago, which is seeking 
higher duties on its products, five years ago increased it capital stock 
from a total of $100,000 to $500,000 common and $500,000 preferred by 
means of a stock diyidend. In 1926 it paid dividends which averaged 
13 per cent on the $1,000,000 of capital stock; in 1927 it paid 11 per 
cent; and in 1928 it paid 13 per cent. The latter rate is equivalent 
to 130 per cent on original investment. In addition the company has 
accumulated $200,000 surplus since the stock dividend five years ago. 
For each $1,000 worth of common stock held prior to the stock dividend 
the owner would now have $10,000 in par value and more than twice 
that amount in value based on dividends and earnings and would have 
received an average annual income of $1,233 during the past three 
years, 

II. WOOD AND MANUFACTURES OF (SCHEDULE 4) 


Shingles 

Under the Payne-Aldrich Act of 1909 shingles were given a duty of 
50 cents per 1,000. In 1913 they were placed on the free list and 
were retained there in the act of 1922, The Hawley tariff bill removes 
shingles from the free list and imposes a duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem, The object is to increase the domestic price by that amount 
as compared with Canadian prices. 

The bill reported by the Senate Finance Committee restores shingles 
to the free list. However, an effort will be made in the Senate to give 
them a dutiable rate. 

Price excessive: The present prices of shingles are excessive and 
abnormal. The price per 1,000 red-cedar shingle in 1913 was $1.97. 
In May, 1929, the price was $3.23, an increase of 64 per cent. The 
normal price in May, 1929, would have been $2.70 on the basis of the 
average increase of 37.4 per cent in the general level of prices since 
the World War. 

Similarly the price per 1,000 cypress shingles in 1913 was $3.54. 
In May, 1929, the price was $5.75, an increase of 62 per cent. The 
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present normal price at the same increase in the level of general prices, 
37.4 per cent, would have been $4.86. 

Exports: The exports of our shingles show an average price of $3.68 
per 1,000; exports of Canadian shingles to the United States show an 
average price of $3.70. 

Cost of production lower in the United States: The investigation by 
the Tariff Commission of the differences in the costs of production of 
shingles between Canada and the United States disclosed that the costs 
are higher in Canada than here. 

Maintain war prices: Shingles belong to a group of articles used in 
building which are still maintaining war prices. 

Price insurance attempted: The report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, recommending the tariff on shingles, openly avows the objective 
of “price insurance” in place of the principle of “ protection” which 
aims to equalize “cost differences” only. 

The imports of shingles are found to be 32 per cent of the domestic 
production and the exports 1.7 per cent. The imports come from Can- 
ada, the largest importer of United States manufactures. Our total 
exports of all commodities to Canada in 1928 were $916,156,000. Her 
exports to the United States were but $488,999,000, leaving a favorable 
trade balance for us of $327,157,000. 

Tariff aids timber depletion: The national policy indicated for timber 
products in the United States is timber preservation, not forced deple- 
tion by tariffs or otherwise, and hence encouragement of imports to 
make good the depletion resulting from exports of our vanishing timber 
resources. Inhibition of imports of timber products by tariff taxes 
contravenes a paramount national policy in a situation shown to be 
already exigent. 

Competition: The real competition in the marketing of shingles ig 
offered by the composition roofings and the building codes which pro- 
hibit wooden shingles. As a result the bulk of the wooden shingles 
are purchased by farmers, and a tariff would merely increase the price to 
them and give greater profits to the large manufacturers without help- 
ing the smaller producer, who must purchase his logs and who would 
pay the increased prices he receives by reason of the tariff in the pur- 
chase of his logs and other ways. 

Profits: A shingle mill can be started with small capital, and the 
number of plants producing shingles exclusively is small. A plant is 
usually owned by one or two men who do not keep complete books 
nor give out financial statements. When a plant is large enough to 
attract outside capital it usually bandles siding and other items, and 
shingles are often a side line. 

That the larger producers do not need a tariff is shown by their 
earnings. One of the largest producers in the United States is the 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills. Its president, J. H. Bloedel, in a letter 
of January 24, 1929, to a group of bankers, wrote: 

“In 1898 J. J. Donovan, myself, and associates organized the Lake 
Whatcom Logging Co., with a capital of $6,000. Two years later the 
Larson Lumber Co. was organized with a capital of $30,000. These two 
companies were reorganized in 1913 as the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber 
Mills. Of the present capital and earned surplus amounting to $7,526,- 
921.20, about $7,000,000 represents accumulated earnings on the origi- 
nal investment.” 

Last year this firm earned $18.72 a share on its 35,000 shares of 
common stock, which is held by 19 people. Its preferred stock of 
$2,000,000 par value is all in the hands of 14 people. 


Furniture 


The Hawley bill advances the present tariff of 3314 per cent to 40 
per cent ad valorem. This increased rate was adopted by the Senate 
Finance Committee. The Tariff Commission found that the costs for 
wages and salaries combined in the manufacture of furniture (com- 
pared with the wholesale value produced) is 33 per cent. (Report of 
Tariff Commission, Statistics from Census of Manufactures, etc.) 

The object is to maintain, at least, the prevailing prices of furni- 
ture. This raises the question whether the present price of furniture 
is a normal one, just to consumers and the producers of other com- 
modities. 

Imports and exports negligible: The imports are found to be two-thirds 
of 1 per cent of domestic production—$712,674,000; and the exports 
about one-half of 1 per cent, both negligible. The imports come from 
France, Italy, England, and Belgium. Our total of all exports to these 
countries was $1,361,968,000 in 1928; their total of ali exports to us 
was $684,002,000, leaving a trade disparity in our favor of $677,966,000 
to add to their liabilities as debtor nations. 

Prices are excessive: The present prices of furniture, compared (a) 
with the prices of other commodities through the Commodity Index of 
Prices, are shown to be excessive and abnormal. Furniture prices now 
exceed the present general level of prices as follows: 

Dining tables by 7 per cent, library tables by 8.5 per cent, davenports 
by 16 per cent, bedroom chairs by 31.7 per cent, dining chairs by 40 per 
cent, kitchen chairs by 71 per cent, and kitchen tables by 77 per cent. 

Furniture belongs, in price, to a group of articles which are still 
maintaining war prices. The slight competition which exists is consid- 
ered to be salutary, though insufficient to normalize the prices, which 
result in extreme profits to the manufacturers, as shown in the study. 
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Profits high: The plants which have kept pace with modern pro- 
duction methods have shown very good earnings as a few examples 
will show. 

The Kroehler Manufacturing Co., with plants in Illinois, New York, 
Ohio, California, and Texas and a total of 4,000 employees, in 1922 
had $100,000 in outstanding common stock of $10 par value. During 
1922 it paid a cash dividend of 110 per cent on this stock and on 
December 30, 1922, declared a 1,900 per cent stock dividend, increasing 
its outstanding common stock from $100,000 to $2,000,000, Since then 
it has paid cash dividends as follows on each $10 share of stock held 
in 1922: 


During this same period the Kroehler Manufacturing Co. increased 
its accumulated surplus from $233,963 on December 31, 1922, to $6,391,- 
518 on December 31, 1928, an increase of over $6,000,000, which is 
sixty times as great as the capital stock existing before the 1,900 per 


cent stock dividend. In 1928 it earned $8.41 on each outstanding $10 
share of common stock, or at a rate of $168.20 on each $10 share before 
the 1,900 per cent stock dividend was declared, All of the common 
stock of this company is held by 36 people. 

Price fixing: Indictment and conviction of the furniture manufac- 
turers for price fixing under the antitrust laws have failed to remedy 
‘their price excesses. The present tariff of 33 per cent operates as an 
embargo against outside competition. It, therefore, may reasonably be 
asked whether the only purpose of the proposed increase is not to make 
it possible for manufacturers to further exploit tlre consumer. 

IV. FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE (SCHEDULE 10) 
Ropes and cordage 

There were produced in 1927 in the United States 46,221,499 pounds 
of “marine cordage,” of which 70 per cent was used by the farm; 
5,282,709 pounds of “hardware rope,” almost all used by the farm; 
as also 12,992,345 pounds of henequen rope and 30,714,494 pounds of 
‘sisal, both entirely consumed on the farms. 

The tariff rate on these under the Aldrich Act was three-fourths cent 
‘per pound; under the Underwood Act, one-half cent per pound; and is 
under the present law three-fourths cent per pound. In the bill now 
pending before the Senate this tariff rate is raised to 2 cents per pound 
plus 15 per cent ad valorem. This represents an advance of more than 
four times, or actually 466 per cent in the rate. 

It is found that there is no just occasion for this advance. Because 
of its Importance to the farm“ binding twine ” has been on the free list 
for years—and is manufactured here for export and the exports are 
very substantial. The rope and cordage, above referred to, fall under 
the same agricultural policy. The manufacturers of both are the same, 
and the industry is highly profitable. The imports from foreign coun- 
tries amounted to but 6,069,433 pounds in 1928, while the exports 
amounted to 9,227,962 pounds. 

The object of this tariff sales tax on cordage and ropes is to main- 
tain or advance existing domestic prices. The wholesale price of 
manila rope, which before the war was $1.12 per 100 pounds, was $2.15 
per 100 pounds in August, 1929. Here is an advance of 92 per cent 
over pre-war prices. Since the average increase in the level of prices 
of all other commodities, comparing 1929 with 1913, is but 40 per cent 

(not 92 per cent), as shown by the Commodity Index of Wholesale 
Prices, the present price of manila rope is 35 per cent aboye normal— 
that is, it should be selling at $1.57 per 100 pounds instead of at $2.15 
to keep pace with the general rise in the level of prices. 

Prices of other farm ropes, comparing 1914 with 1929, show the 
following excessive advances : 

Comparison wholesale prices per pound (in coil lots) 


Increase 
of prices | July, 1929 


There is no justification in the advanced expenses of manufacture 
for these abnormal prices beyond the 40 per cent advance shown by the 
general level of prices for other commodities, 

There is something of irony in the fact that a special session of 
Congress, called to give relief to agriculture by revision of the tariff 
rates, should actually jump these rope tariffs by 426 per cent in order 


to maintain or advance their excessive existing prices. If Government 
interference be justified in relation to these prices, it should be in the 
direction not of their increase but of their reduction, in plain justice to 
consumers upon the farms of the country. 
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V. WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF (SCHEDULE 11) 
Carpets, rugs, and mats 

The present tariff is 55 per cent on oriental and 34.7 per cent (ad 
valorem equivalent) on machine-made carpets. The Hawley tariff bill 
adds “mats” to the paragraph and purposes increases in the tariff 
on hand-made and knotted pile carpets and rugs and on all other vari- 
eties of carpets and rugs made with the use of wool. The Senate bill 
follows the provisions of the House bills. 

The Tariff Commission found that the entire cost for wages and 
salaries in the manufacture of carpets, rugs, and mats is 27 per cent, 
when compared with the wholesale value produced. (Report of Tariff 
Commission, Statistics from Census of Manufactures, etc.) 

Prices are excessive; The object of the tariff is to maintain at least 
the prevailing prices of carpets, rugs, and mats. This raises the ques- 
tion whether the present prices of carpets, rugs, and mats are normal 
prices, just to consumers and the producers of other commodities. 

While the general increase in prices since the war was 38.1 per cent 
in June, 1929, carpet prices showed the following increases: 


Comparing the present prices of carpets with the prices of other com- 
modities, it is apparent that the prices of carpets are excessive to the 
extent above stated. 

Carpets belong in price to a group of home furnishings, which are 


maintaining war prices. The slight foreign competition which obtains 
is considered to be salutary, though Insufficient to reduce prices to a 
normal level, A reduction of the present tariff by approximately more 
than one-half would seem to be necessary to bring prices down to 
normal, 

The present tariff on carpets exceeds 52 per cent, while the total 
percentage of United States costs for both wages and salaries in 1927 
was but 27 per cent of the wholesale value of the carpets manufactured. 

Abnormal profits: An examination of the financial reports of the 
manufacturers shows tlre realization of excessive profits corresponding 
with the excessive prices of carpets. 

The financial operations of the Artloom Corporation, Philadelphia, 
may be cited as an example of the general condition of the efficiently 
operated carpet concerns. On March 18, 1925, this company declared 
a stock dividend of 85 per cent in preferred stock and 500 per cent in 
common stock. Since then half of the preferred stock has been retired 
for cash and $46,700 additional is in the treasury of the company. 
The common stock receives annual dividends aggregating $22 per share 
of original stock. If accumulated surplus and amounts paid to retire 
stock are considered, the average earnings on an original share becomes 
about $110. 

Imports: The imports, overwhelmingly noncompetitive, are 5 per cent 
of production, and the exports are about one-tenth of 1 per cent, both 
negligible quantities from a domestic standpoint. 

Our imports of carpets come principally from England and Germany, 
Our total of all exports to Great Britain in 1928 was $847,277,000 and 
England's total of all exports to us was $348,777,000, leaving a trade 
balance in our favor of more than 2 to 1. Our exports to Germany 
were $467,000,000 and Germany's exports to us were $221,979,000, 
presenting an even greater trade balance in our favor. 

Men's and boys’ clothing 

Prices: The significant fact disclosed in an investigation of the rela- 
tion of men's and boys’ wool clothing to the tariff is that the present 
prices of ready-made suits and overcoats are extremely excessive—they 
are virtually double their prices in the pre-war year 1914. 


1914 1928 Increase 
Composite standard ready-made suits and overcoats 
Gent E eA $13.07 | $26.78 97 
Composite standard ready-made suits and overcoats 
1 Pi od ee ew 19. 65 38. 67 97 


1 Hearings Ways and Means Committee, p. 6481. 


Inasmuch as the advance in the general level of prices from the pre- 
war year, 1914, to 1928 was 40 per cent, those wholesale prices on 
clothing are shown to be more than 46 per cent above normal and 
the retail price excessive by 40 per cent, as compared with other 
prices. In order to have kept pace with the average increase in the 
level of prices for other commodities the wholesale price of this ready- 
made suit and overcoat in 1928 should be $18.30 instead of $26.78. In 
other words, the advance in price should be 40 per cent and not 97 per 
cent, or yirtually double the pre-war price. Similarly, the retail price 
should be $27.51 instead of $38.67. 
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The tariff rates: The existing tariff is largely responsible for these 
excessive prices of men's and boys’ wool clothing. This is so because 
the corrective influence of available and necessary competition is com- 
pletely prevented by the excessive tariff rates. The tariff rate prevailing 
from 1913 to 1922 was 35 per cent ad valorem. This tariff was advanced 
in the act of 1922 to an equivalent ad valorem tariff rate of 56 per cent. 
The Tariff Commission has reported that the total of wages and salaries 
in the manufacture of men’s clothing amounted to 31.3 per cent of the 
value of product. Even under the 35 per cent rate of the Underwood 
law therg was substantially no competition of the foreign article with 
the domestic. 

Conditional rates: The 1922 advance in the rates was enacted on the 
basis of demoralized currency conditions in Europe. Eyen the pound 
sterling had been fluctuating between $3.20 and $4.25 for years. Recog- 
nizing these circumstances, Senator Smoot, in discussing the 1922 bill 
and urging the adoption of the flexible provisions, said: 

“I think the Senator has heard me make the statement before on 
the floor of the Senate that if the President is given this power, I think 
there will be many, many more occasions when he will exercise it in 
lowering rates than in increasing them; in fact, if the conditions become 
normal, I expect the President of the United States to lower, I was 
going to say, the majority of rates.” (Pp. 11192 and 11193 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of August 10, 1922.) 

Thus it was from fear and not from any need that the present exces- 
sive clothing rates came into force. 

Notwithstanding the excessiveness of the present tariff and consequent 
excessiveness of the present prices of clothing, it is proposed to advance 
these tariff rates, The following table (from which the Hawley rates 
are omitted for simplicity’s sake) compares the existing rates with those 
proposed in the Smoot bill. 


Wearing apparel—Chief value of wool 
(Par. 1115) 


Smoot bill value 


Present law 


Not more than $2 per pound. - 24 cents pound plus 40 per | 31 cents ponpa plus 45 
cent, per cent, 
More than $2 per pound but | 30 cents pound plus 45 per | 31 cents pound plus 45 
not more than $4. cent. per cent. 
More than $4 per pound 1 oes pound plus 50 pèr | 46 cents prom plus 50 
per cen 


Thus the tariff on the lower priced clothing has been substantially 
increased. On clothes valued at not more than $2 per pound the 
specific rate is raised from 24 cents to 31 cents per pound, and the ad 
valorem rate from 40 per cent to 45 per cent. This is accomplished 
by dropping the “Less than 82“ bracket of the present law. 

Profits and prices: Even with the advance in the price of wool, 
forced by the tariff increase to 31 cents a pound, wool prices have in- 
creased (Domestic, Ohio) by but 60 per cent compared with the 97 
per cent for clothing. The advance of 97 per cent in prices is not 
explained by the increased price of wool. But the excessive clothing 
prices are fully explained by the profits of clothing manufacturers de- 
rived from excessive prices, the reduction of which is prevented by these 
excessive tariffs. 

B. Kuppenheimer & Co. (Inc.), for example, has increased the earn- 
ings on its $5 par value common stock from $1.21 in 1922 to $5.28 
a share in 1928, these earnings representing an annual rate of 24.2 per 
cent in 1922 and 105.6 per cent in 1928, During the last four years 
this firm paid annual dividends of $2 a share, equivalent to 40 per 
cent on the par value of its stock. Its surplus and reserves for con- 
tingencies increased 140 per cent in six years and now equal approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the company’s total assets. Meanwhile its $5 
shares sold in 1928 as high as $59. 

Other leading manufacturers report similar high profits. 

Remedial suggestions: The average effective tariff rate is now 56.4 
per cent. The Tariff Commission reports that the Hawley rates will 
average 89 per cent. The Smoot Senate rates average even higher than 
the Hawley rates of 89 per cent. Meanwhile salaries and wages costs 
combined in the United States do not exceed 31.3 per cent of the value 
of product. What is indicated is that Government interference with 
these clothing prices should take the direction of reducing them by 
reducing the tariff instead of nearly doubling it as proposed in the 
Smoot bill. 

V. RAYON MANUFACTURES (SCHEDULE 13) 
Rayon 

Instead of one former single paragraph embodied in the existing 
tariff act, the Hawley bill proposes an entire new schedule of 12 para- 
graphs covering rayon. The changes in phrasing, in definitions, and 
in allocations of the many different types of rayon make comparison 
with the present law almost impossible. However, whenevér any 
change can be exactly analyzed, an increase is found. The rates of 
the House and Senate bills are identical. 
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Tariff excessive: The rayon industry did not exist, substantially, in 
1914, It was recognized in census reports of 1925 and 1927, and in 
1927 the labor cost was $32,643,888 in the production of 8109.888,336 
of value. The costs of wages and salaries, therefore; amounted to 30 
per cent of the value of rayon produced. The average tariff levied 
in 1927 was 56.39 per cent, or about 56 cents per pound. This makes 
it apparent that the proposed increases can not be justified as necessary 
to protect labor, 

Production: The United States produces nearly one-third of all the 
rayon made in the world. Its nearest competitors are Great Britain and 
Italy, together making about an equal amount. The imports consist of 
raw materials for our manufacturers, big yarns and waste; other 
imports are of negligible importance. 

Domestic production of rayon is rapidly increasing. In addition to 
the present 19 established manufacturers there are a half dozen new- 
comers. The predicted production for 1929 is 132,000,000 pounds, 
more than one-third of the world production. 

The wholesale prices of rayon are shrinking yearly, due to the con- 
tinued improvements in processes and to domestic competition. Im- 
ports fell off during the year and show no indication of increasing. 

Foreign domination: Most of the processes used in manufacturing 
rayon are licensed under patents developed and owned in Europe. In 
issuing these licenses in the majority of cases the owners of the patents 
have retained control of the manufacturing company. It is estimated 
that more than 71 per cent of domestic production is by concerns under 
foreign control. 

Industry built from profits: The manufacture of rayon has been 
enormously profitable. The largest company is capitalized at about 
$92,000,000 and is said to be valued at over $100,000,000, and yet only 
$837,000 of this capital represents original investment. The balance 
consists of accumulated profits, and the corporation is reported to have 
annual net earnings of about $20,000,000. Other corporations show 
similar gains. Certainly there is nothing in the financial data reported 
to indicate that the tariff rates suggested are necessary, 

The Viscose Co., the largest producer of rayon in the world, with 
plants in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia, is controlled 
through stock ownership by Courtaulds (Ltd.), of London, England, 
At the annual meeting of Courtaulds, March 24, 1928, an official stated, 
as reported by the New York Journal of Commerce : 

“In spite of the pessimism which the chairman expressed at the last 
meeting—a year ago—we have had a share bonus of 100 per cent. At 
all events, we know, and it is believed by many who are supposed to 
know, that the 100 per cent bonus is only about one-fourth of the esti- 
mated value of the American Viscose—what shall I call it?—plum 
which must ultimately come into the hands of the lucky shareholders of 
this remarkably successful company.” 


VI. SUNDRIES (SCHEDULE 10) 
Toya and dolls 


From 1909 to 1922 the tariff rate on toys and dolls had been 35 per 
cent. The rates in the present law, 70 per cent, were adopted in 1922 
because of abnormal European currency conditions, 

In the pending tariff bill the rates are increased, by indirection gen- 
erally. The rate on pyroxyline dolis increased from 60 to 165 per cent. 

Cost comparisons of representative dolls and toys indicate that the 
present difference in costs between foreign and domestic production is 21 
per cent. A reduction of the present tariff of 70 per cent to the Aldrich 
rate of 35 per cent seems to be indicated by the investigation. 

The Tariff Commission found that the costs for wages and salaries 
combined in the manufacture of toys and dolls, compared with the 
wholesale yalue produced, is 34.5 per cent (report of Tariff Commission, 
Statisties from Census of Manufactures, etc.), approximately the ad 
valorem rate of the Aldrich bill. 

Excessive prices; Extraordinary profits of manufacturers appear to be 
realized on these dolls and toys A the excessive prices permitted 
by the present tariff, 

The Faultless Rubber Co., of Ohio, makes rubber toys. Its annual 
dividends are at present at a rate equivalent to 20.7 per cent on its 
stock of $100 par value. In 1919 this company paid a special dividend 
of about 33 per cent in Government bonds and in 1920 a special divi- 
dend of about 66 per cent in preferred stock, which has since been 
retired at 8103. 

The principal witness before the Wa s and Means Committee in 
behalf of manufacturers of toys was A. FY Gilbert, of the A. C. Gilbert 
Co., Connecticut. It was incorporated in 1928 to take over the business 
and property of another company of the same name, The predecessor 
company paid dividends of 10 per cent in 1925, 25 per cent in 1926, and 
30 per cent cash and 100 per cent stock in 1927. In 1928 the net earn- 
ings showed an increase of over 1714 per cent. 

Imports: The importations are 6½ per cent of domestic production, 
while the exports are 5½ per cent, The imports are supplementary, 
rather than competitive, and come principally from Germany. Our gen- 
eral imports to Germany in 1928 were $467,205,000, and Germany's im- 
ports to the United States were $221,979,000, leaying a trade balance 
in our favor of more than 2 to 1, 
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Certain novelty items created by the European industry are imported, 
but often only sell for a short time. Because of their originality they 
are quickly imitated in the United States at cheaper prices, and when 
compared with the foreign articles usually represent larger articles and 
better values. Electrical trains were once a large item of export from 
Germany. Since the tariff was raised from 35 to 70 per cent such 
articles can no longer be imported. 

Many ideas for toy novelties originate abroad and thus stimulate 
American manufacturers, During the war and since the manufacture 
of toys in America has increased enormously, and importations, rather 
than retarding or injuring our industry, have given it greater impetus. 


Agate buttons 


Agate buttons are not produced in the United States. Since 1913 
they have been subject to a tariff of 15 per cent. The Hawley-Smoot 
bill advances this tariff by nearly thirty times, to the equivalent of 
446 per cent, 

The Tariff Commission found that the costs for wages and salaries 
combined in the manufacture of buttons is 43 per cent (report of Tariff 
Commission, Statistics from Census of Manufactures, etc.), compared 
with the wholesale value produced. 

The agate-button tariff seeks to accomplish the object sought by those 
who advocated a tariff on bananas, which is the substitution of a domes- 
tic product for one not produced in this country. 

Low-grade substitutes: The domestic buttons which it is proposed 
shall be substituted for agate buttons are of another kind of material. 
At the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee a manufacturer 
described the substitutes which were to supplant the agate button as 
“ mill sweepings.” If the agate buttons are excluded by the tariff, which 
will be the result if the proposed rate is adopted, this waste material 
will secure control of the agate-button market in the United States, and 
the manufacturers will be able to materially increase prices. 

The new specific rate employed to effect this purpose, an advance from 
15 per cent to 446 per cent, may be characterized as a “joker.” The 
clause is artfully drawn to disguise the real advance intended. 

Imports: The imports of agate buttons are from Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, and Italy, and amount in value to only three-fourths 
of 1 per cent of the domestic production of buttons. 

Agate buttons should be free: The tariff should be removed entirely 
from these buttons, since they are not produced or producible in the 
United States. 

Leather boots and shoes 


Tariff and labor costs: Boots and shoes have been on the free list 
since 1909. The Hawley and Smoot bills propose imposing a tariff tax 
of 20 per cent in order to maintain existing prices. The Tariff Com- 
mission found that the entire cost for wages and salaries combined, in 
the manufacture of leather boots and shoes, compared with the whole- 
sale value produced, is 30 per cent. (Report of Tariff Commission, 
Statistics from Census of Manufactures. etc.) 

Prices are excessive: The proposed tariff raises the question, Are the 
present prices (May, 1929) just and reasonable? The normal price 
for articles is to be found in the pre-war year 1913, before war dis- 
turbing circumstances permitted price distortions. The wholesale price 
in 1913 of an average of nine representative styles of shoes was $2.16 
per pair. The increase in the level of general priees for all commodi- 
ties since 1913 was 37.4 per cent. Applying this increase to shoes, the 
above price should be $2.97 per pair in May, 1929. But the actual 
average price was $4.08 per pair, or 39 per cent in excess of the present 
normal average price of commodities. 

Shoes, therefore, belong in price to a group of articles which are still 
maintaining war prices. If Government interference with these shoe 
prices be in order, it should take the direction of a reduction, rather 
than an increase. 

The increase in costs reported by the census did not justify the in- 
crease in price aboye referred to. On the contrary, taking such increase 
of costs into account, the price should be $3.20 instead of $4.08, as in 
May, 1929. The average value of the shoes imported in 1928 was 
$2.86 per pair. This figure does not include various expenses incurred 
in importation. 

Exports exceed imports: Imports of shoes are less than 1 per cent of 
domestic production, and the exports about 144 per cent, both negligible 
quantities. The imported shoes come from seven countries: Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland, and England leading: To these three our total 
general exports in 1927 were $926,049,000; their total exports to us 
were $418,771,000, leaving a present trade disparity “in our favor” of 
$507,378,000 to add to their liabilities. 

Too many shoe factories: In spite of the claims of financial stress. 
the efficient shoe manufacturers have been making satisfactory profits 
under the tariff act of 1922. Like the coal mines, they are suffering 
from double factory capacity ; plants that are not productive must lack 
in dividends. 

Some of the largest shoe manufacturers oppose the tarif on shoes, 
stating that it would “ raise the United States footwear bill $150,000,000 
a year.” (Hearings Committee on Ways and Means, p. 8760.) 

The compensatory duty: The rate necessary to equalize a 10 per cent 
duty on hides, when hides are selling at 18 cents per pound, was found 
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to be 4% per cent, or less than one-fourth the rate which the pending 
legislation provides. ‘ 

Profits: In spite of claims of financial distress, the big shoe manu- 
facturers have been making satisfactory profits under the 1922 act. 
Study of the financial reports of the industry indicate that profits go 
with efficient management. 

The International Shoe Co., the largest company in the country, in 
October, 1927, paid a stock dividend of 300 per cent. In 1922 the com- 
mon dividend was $2 per share, and the rate has been steadily increased 
each year to $7 on the old stock in 1927; $2 on the new stock, equiva- 
lent to $8 on the old stock, in 1928, and at the rate of $2.50 on the 
new stock and $10 on the old stock in 1929. In addition to these 
generous dividends, the surplus earnings have accumulated from $34,- 
784,000 in December, 1921, to $88,325,000 at the present time. 

The reports of other shoe companies also show large earnings. 


Vil. TAXING THE POOR 


One of the greatest of retail distributing agencies is the 5 and 10 cent 
store system. It serves about 40,000,000 of our citizens through about 
8,000 stores with more than a billion dollars of notions and other goods 
annually, representing about one-third of all sales in the lines they 
handle. 

Another important outlet for this class of articles are the department 
Stores, most of which maintain basement departments where are dis- 
played merchandise that is in many instances competitive with the 5 
and 10 cent stores. 

Among the articles thus distributed are low-priced laces, jewelry, 
ribbons, handkerchiefs, stationery, notions, tinware, glass and china, 
toilet articles, musica] instruments, electrical supplies, hardware, con- 
fectionery, and many other lines. 

Price limitations: The stores must purchase at wholesale costs that 
will permit retail sales at fixed prices—5 and 10 cents. The addition 
of a considerable tariff sales tax to their wholesale prices can not be 
passed on to the consumer and the article must, therefore, be dropped 
from sale. 

As a result many of these articles, having their cost increased up to 
100 per cent and more by the proposed tariff changes, will be barred 
from stores specializing in small fixed prices. 

This result is attempted by concealing many items in the 218 basket 
clauses of the tariff, which thus do not enter the consciousness of Con- 
gressmen in considering’ tariff legislation. 

Not produced in this country: A large percentage of the barred ar- 
ticles are of kinds not produced in this country. Shutting them off 
must distress poor and economical buyers without substantial benefit 
to anyone, for if the articles are imported at the higher tariff rates 
they will be sold, when sold at all, at stores having a much smaller 
volume and larger overhead, which will result in greatly increased prices 
to the consumer, 

Discrimination: In many instances the increases are placed entirely 
on the cheaper items and the higher-priced items of the same commodity 
go unchanged. Judged by the inevitable result, it would seem that these 
sections of the tariff bill were written with the definite object of im 
posing new burdens upon the people who are least able to bear them. 

For example, toothbrushes now selling at 10 cents, made with celluloid 
handles, are proposed to be taxed 2 cents each in addition to the pres- 
ent duty. This will drive them off the 10-cent counters, However, any 
plating of gold, silver, or platinum on a toothbrush enables it to avoid 
this 2-cent additional duty. In other words, the wealthy buyer will 
pay no more than before, while the modest purchaser, upon whom the 
tariff sales taxes are placed, must pay higher prices or do without. 

On plain earthenware cups, saucers, and plates valued at less than 
50 cents per dozen, the pending bill carries a 46 per cent increase; if 
decorated, painted, etc., a 38 per cent increase. Such rates will entirely 
eliminate these articles from established commercial channels. 

This is also true of earthenware vases, novelties, mustard pots, salt 
and pepper shakers, statuettes, ete., with increases from 46 to 185 per 
cent; chinaware cups and saucers and plates valued at less than 50 
cents per dozen, with increases of 34 to 40 per cent; fancy Christmas- 
tree lights, with increases of from 34 to 159 per cent; lace handker- 
chiefs, increase 71 per cent; imitation solid pearl beads, increase 1,183 
per cent upward; mechanical pencils, increase 480 per cent; harmonicas, 
increase 75 per cent; and toy baseballs, increase 50 per cent. 

In the case of novelty jewelry, with an increase of 38 per cent, it 
will be necessary to sell cheaper quality at higher price and eliminate 
many articles. 

An increase of 217 per cent in the rate on combs, except metal combs, 
will eliminate 5-cent combs and cheapen the quality of 10-cent ones. 
An increase of 50 per cent on artificial fruits and flowers of metal or 
cloth will make it necessary to sell cheaper quality for the same price. 

Wages and the tariff 


High wages are not produced by high tariffs. 

Spain, Russia, Italy, Germany, Japan, and other countries have high 
tariffs—some even higher than the United States—but none of them 
have high wages. Wages in all of them run lower than in comparatively 
free-trade England. Indeed, their so-called “ pauper” wages are given 
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as justification for “protecting” American wages by means of a high 
tariff. 

_ Generally speaking, there is no relation between high wages and high 
tariffs. 

In the United States there is a very small exception to this almost 
universal rule. Out of 41,000,000 persons gainfully employed a possible 
400,000 derive some wage benefit from the tariff. Over 99 per cent 
derive no wage benefit. Less than 1 per cent derive any benefit. 

With insignificant exceptions there is no pretense of “protecting” 
American workers outside of the 10,000,000 engaged in manufactures, 
But only about 3 per cent of these can be shown to receive“ protection“ 
which either maintains or advances their wages. 

High wages in the United States are due (1) to our large natural 
resources (the United States ranking first in 18 out of 20 of the most 
important raw materials of the world); (2) our great natural advan- 
tages in the way of power and machinery; (3) our mass production, 
due chiefly to our great free-trade home market; and most important (4) 
our greater productivity per worker, partly due to superior skill, but 
mainly to the other advantages mentioned. 

It is not our high tariff, but our high product per worker which 
chiefly accounts for our high wages. In 1925 the value of net pro- 
duction for each dollar paid in wages was $2.50 in the United States 
as compared with $2.14 in England where (Canada alone excepted) 
conditions which enter into comparative Jabor costs more nearly approxi- 
mate our own. 

If national production or Income is small, wages will be small. 
Workers can not in the long run receive as wages more than is pro- 
duced. By so much as our national income (due to greater produc- 
tivity per worker) is greater than that of, say, Great Britain or Ger- 
many, by so much are our wages higher (without respect to the tariff), 
The per capita income in the United States is $764, in Great Britain 
it is $441, and in Germany it is $198. That is why American wages 
are higher. The tariff has about as little to do with it as the changes 
in the moon. 

The distribution of national income between capital and labor is 
about the same in Germany as in the United States. German wages 
are low compared with ours because Germany’s national income is only 
about 26 per cent of that of the United States (allowing for difference 
in population). British wages are higher than German wages because 
the national income of Great Britain is larger than that of Germany. 
But British wages are lower than United States wages because British 
national income is lower (by some 42 per cent) than United States 
national income. 

From the standpoint of American labor nothing is so important in 
tariff discussions as comparative labor costs in the United States and 
foreign importing countries. 

In making this comparison the pay rolls of the respective countries 
are only part of the necessary evidence. It is essential to look behind 
the figures on the pay rolls and see what the employer gets for the 
wages he pays. In other words, productivity per worker is the vital 
essence of the problem. 

When quantity or value produced per worker is taken into considera- 
tion American employers are not paying high wages compared with 
European employers of so-called “ pauper” labor. 

For instance, while the yearly wages of our bituminous coal miners 
in 1926 averaged $1,382 against $866 for the British, $601 for the 
German, and $427 for the French miner, the American miner pro- 
duced 876 tons of coal to the British miner's 290, the German’s 296, 
and the French miner's 172 tons. The labor cost per ton to the Ameri- 
can employer was only $1.58 compared with $3.26 for the British, 
$2.03 for the German, and $3.79 for the French. 

Again, the labor cost of soap per 100 pounds is $1.17 in Great 
Britain and only 64 cents in the United States. Cement 43 cents per 
barrel there and 34 cents here. Pig iron $2.44 per ton there and 
$1.24 here. 

Again, the American worker produces 140,000 bricks per year to the 
German's 60,000; 77 tons of steel to the British worker's 25; 100 tons 
of tin plate to his 25; and 6,500 hundredweight of fiour to his 4,250 
hundredweight. The American workers produce 21 square meters of 
window glass to 10 for the Swedish and 11 for the Belgian worker, and 
414 pounds of cotton yarn to the Japanese worker's 104. 

Again, in agricultural production the American worker exceeds the 
Italian by a ratio of 6.5 to 1; the Hungarian, 3.6 to 1; the French, 
3.2 to 1; the German, 2.5 to 1; and the British, 2.3 to 1. 

Of course, not all the comparisons are on the side of the greater 
productivity of the American worker. Sometimes it is the other way, 
due to special conditions. But the rule as stated holds absolutely good 
in the main as shown conclusively by the overwhelming greater per 
capita income in the United States referred to above. 

So far as it is necessary to“ protect“ American labor from unfair 
competition with so-called European “pauper” labor authentic figures 
furnished by the Tariff Commission (S. Doc. No. 154, 69th Cong., Ist 
sess. ‘Tariff statistics) show conclusively that that has not only been 
done, but overdone, in the case of a preponderating number of these 
manufacturing industries (substantially all) listed in the Census of 
Manufactures. 
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According to these official figures, in two-thirds of the instances 
(substantially all whose products are not on the free list), the per- 
centage of ad valorem rates now in force exceed the percentage of costs 
for salaries and wages combined. This means that, so far as labor 
costs enter into the problem, the American manufacturing in these 
industries has already been taken care of by the tariff not only in cases 
where his foreign competitor pays the so-called “ pauper” wages, but 
even in cases where the foreign manufacturer might be fortunate enough 
to escape the payment of wages at all. 

It is true that the ad valorem duty applies against foreign manu- 
facturing costs, which are in many instances lower than the American 
value, against which the percentage of labor and wages is applied. 
But this difference in cost here and abroad does not weaken the 
conclusion reached by a study of available data that few domestic 
manufacturers can consistently ask for higher duties in order to pro- 
tect labor, already abundantly covered by existing rates. 


A congressional tariff commission and the flevible clauses 


Former Commissioner David J. Lewis, of Maryland, has submitted to 
Senator Norris, at his request, a report recommending that the Tariff 
Commission be converted into a congressional commission to report to 
Congress instead of to the President, its reports to go into effect if 
not rejected by Congress within 30 days. 

Reorganized Tariff Commission: The commissioners, as now, are to 
be six in number, not more than three to belong to any single political 
party. The Republicans on the Ways and Means and the Finance 
Committees are to nominate the Republican members, and the Demo- 
crats to nominate the Democratic members, which nominations are to 
be submitted for approval to both House and Senate. 

Qualifications: To qualify, candidates for membership on the com- 
mission must be economists, jurists, or publicists, and not interested 
in the industries affected. They are to serve for 12 years and to re- 
ceive salaries of $10,000. A people’s counsel is also provided for, to be 
selected in about the same way. 

Flexible provisions 


Congress can not compute the rates: It is grotesque to ask Congress 
to compute tariff rates on hundreds of thousands of articles of com- 
merece. That is what it is now trying to do. Congress might be mak- 
ing railroad rates in the same foolish way, for it has the constitutional 
power to do so. But it wisely determined to lay down the rules by 
which railway tariffs should be made and leaye the task of compu- 
tation to the Interstate Commerce Commission. This is what was in- 
tended to be accomplished through the present Tariff Commission. The 
Tariff Commission has broken down because of one circumstance. The 
dominant member in the system, the President, is the chief of a po- 
litical party. Unfit appointments to the commission and lack of im- 
partiality in the application of the rules for tariff rate computation 
have resulted from this cause. While no intelligent person believes 
that a President could be influenced by money considerations, very few 
believe that he is equally immune where party advantage or a second- 
term allurement become involved. 

Tariff articles are innumerable: Congress ean Only pretend to com- 
pute tariff rates even when it may seem to be disinterested. The 
rights and interests of commerce are too serious to be thus recklessly 
treated. In Canada, Australia, and Great Britain the commission idea 
has been adopted. Congress is quite able to define and declare prin- 
ciples, but it is ridiculous to think of it applying them to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of articles and the infinite circumstances of com- 
merce and industry, each article having different costs in different 
countries. Only a small percentage of these articles ever get into the 
consciousness of Congress at all. Congress can catalogue only about 
5 per cent of them, so it resorts to basket or catch-all clauses, like 
“ scientific instruments, 40 per cent,” a clause covering about 10,000 
different articles. 

Tariffs on articles not produced in the United States: There are 
more than 218 such basket clauses! They include many thousands of 
articles, which are not produced here at all, and as to which the pro- 
tective policy can have no reasonable application. Yet consumers must 
pay these needless tariff sales taxes because Congress is not the kind 
of an agency that can know what it is doing in applying tariff prin- 
ciples to the hundreds of thousands of articles of commerce. 

Rates for price insurances: Members of Congress do not know what 
the right rates are. The manufacturers do know what they want. 
They have not accepted the competitive rule, yiz, that the tariff shall 
equal the difference in cost of domestic and foreign production; and 
so they write rates to exclude all foreign competition, and without 
any regard to economy or efficiency in production. The result is that 
their present demands are not for protection“ but for price insur- 
ance, as in the ease of shingies and sugar. The study also proposes 


that the reorganized Tarif! Commission should have power to— 

(a) Raise or lower the rates, according to cost findings for econom- 
ically and efficiently operated plants between a maximum and a 
minimum rate percentage to be fixed by Congress. 

(b) Change the forms of the rates to specific or ad valorem or both 
as best adopted to the purpose. 
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Statement of expenditures made by and for the account of W. T. Raw- 
leigh in connection with tariff investigations and studies 


Washington investigation (expenditures up to 
Nov. 80): 
$11, 977. 98 
3, 250. 00 
2, 153. 75 
153. 
$17, 534. 83 


People’s Legislative Service 
Bureau of Applied Economics 
Miscellaneous expenses_ 


Madison investigation (expenditures up to 
Dec, 8): 


Office supplies and expenses at Madison 
Traveling expenses „ 
Miscellaneous 


e de expenditures: 

-rinted matter and envelo) 

Multigraph and mimeograph letters 
Labor tariff mailings--__-_-_---------- — 
Other expenditures “ol 


11, 821. 34 


6, 773. 23 
36, 129. 40 


— ee m a e ae ae a ͥ e e e e e 


Total expenes 

To the best of my knowledge and belief the foregoing is a true and 
correct statement of all expenditures made by and for my account in 
connection with the tariff investigations and studies conducted at 
Freeport, Ill., Madison, Wis., and Washington, D. C., from the begin- 
ning, in January, 1929, to December 8, 1929. 

Freeport, III., December 10, 1929. 

W. T. Raw rice. 

STATEMENT OF W. T. EAWLEIGH, OF FREEPORT, ILL., RE PUBLICATION IN 

BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF TARIFF STUDIES SPONSORED 

BY HIM AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN ON SUGAR 


Some reference has been made before your committee on more than 
one occasion to the publication in the bulletin of the National City 
Bank of the results of the study made by the group of professors at the 
University of Wisconsin into the probable effects of the proposed in- 
crease in the tariff on sugar. The impression which one of the repre- 
sentatives of the beet-sugar industry attempted to create was that there 
was some connection between the National City Bank and the W. T. 
Rawleigh Co., of which I am president, and that the bank had pub- 
lished the results of this study before they were otherwise made public. 

In the beginning, it should be understood that the investigations of 
the effects of the tariff have been and are being made on my own 
initiative, and the expenses are being paid from my personal and 
private funds. Furthermore, there is no connection or relation between 
the National City Bank and either the W. T. Rawleigh Co. or myself, 
and I am not personally acquainted with any of its officers or repre- 
sentatives. My New York banking business is handled through other 
institutions. 

In order that there should be no further misapprehension about this 
matter, I desire to make the following statement of facts: 

The preliminary study of the effect of the proposed increases in the 
duty on sugar was completed by the group of professors at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin early in April. On April 11 the results of this 
study were made public in a press release, copy of which is attached 
hereto. (Exhibit 1.) A brief reference to this summary statement 
was made in the June issue of the bulletin of the National City Bank. 
Prof. John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, received from 
Mr. George B. Roberts, statistician of the National City Bank, New 
York City, a request, dated May 18, 1929, attached hereto (Exhibit 2), 
for a copy of the complete text of the sugar study. In response to 
this request Professor Commons forwarded a copy of the study, just 
as he would have sent it to any other responsible and interested 
individual or institution. 

In the July bulletin of the National City Bank extensive extracts 
from this study were published in the same way that, according to my 
understanding, extracts from equally authoritative articles are pub- 
lished from time to time in that publication. On July 26, 1929, the 
group of professors at the University of Wisconsin published a supple- 
mentary statement showing in some detail their calculation of the effect 
of the proposed increases in the duty on sugar carried by the House bill. 
This feature had not been covered in the April statement, as the duty 
had not then been definitely determined by the House. 

It would appear that the representatives of the beet-sugar industry 
overlooked the April 11 release, and finding that the publication in the 
July bulletin of the National City Bank preceded the release of July 
26, assumed that the bank's bulletin was the first release that had been 
made of this study, and drew the highly impruper inference that there 
was some relation between the National City Bank and the W. T. 
Rawleigh Co. 

I ean not see that it would be a matter of any consequence to 
anybody if the National City Bank had in fact been responsible for the 
first publication of this study; but inasmuch as this was not the case, 
it has seemed to me desirable that the public record should show the 
exact facts. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. T. RAWLEIGH. 
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Exnrert 1 
(For release Thursday, April 11, 1929, at 9 a. m.) 

The following is one of the series of statements approved by B. H. 
Hibbard, John R. Commons, and Selig Perlman, of the University of 
Wisconsin, regarding the tariff: 

“The proposed higher tariff on sugar will cost the average farmer's 
family about $15 annually, in place of the $10 which the present duty 
exacts, About 6,300,000 farmers’ familles will pay this tax and about 
3 per cent of the farmers’ families will be benefited about $48 each. 

“The present tariff on Cuban sugar is approximately 1.8 cents per 
pound on raw sugar and nearly 1.9 cents on refined sugar. But the 
wholesale price of granulated sugar for domestic use at New York City 
averaged 2.18 cents per pound higher than the price of granulated 
sugar for export purposes. This measures the amount ef the tariff 
passed directly on to the consumer. When this tax finally reaches the 
ultimate consumers in America it has, on account of intermediate 
charges, risen to at least 2.45 cents per pound. 

“Since the average farm family consumes about 405 pounds of 
sugar annually the present tariff costs each farm family about $10 
annually; and since the urban family consumes about 432 pounds, the 
burden on urban families is about $11.50 annually. 

“The proposed increase in the tariff will raise the tax burden from 
the present 2.45 cents per pound to 3.7 cents per pound, so that the 
total burden, thus increased, will be $15 per farm family and $16 for 
urban families. 7 

“Under the present sugar tariff the annual revenue to the Govern- 
ment averaged $134,000,000 for the five years 1923 to 1927, one-fourth 
of all the tariff revenue collected. Under the proposed tariff, assuming 
that imports will not decrease, the Government revenue will be 
$213,000,000, an increase of $79,000,000 annually. 

“The present tariff, on reaching the ultimate consumers, costs 
$293,000,000. The proposed tariff will cost the ultimate consumers 
around $443,000,000, an increase of $150,000,000. 

“Under the present tariff less than 3 per cent of the American 
farmers get about $43,000,000; and all of the farmers pay about 
$64,000,000; a net cost to all farmers of $21,000,000, Under the 
proposed tarif this small number of farmers will get about $69,000,000, 
based upon present production. No estimate can be made of increased 
production resulting from the tariff increase. AN of the farmers will 
pay about $97,000,000 in increased prices, a net cost to all farmers of 
$28,000,000. 

“Besides the American producers, the island producers of Hawaii, 
Virgin Islands, Porto Rico, and the Philippines obtain, under the present 
tariff, a benefit of about $58,000,000. Under the proposed tariff the 
island producers will get a probable benefit of $91,000,000, or an 
increase of $33,000,000 on the basis of present production. Their 
benefit will be further increased by an increase in production which is 
likely to result from higher prices.” 


EXHIBIT 2 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF New York, 
New York, May 18, 1929. 
Prof. JoHN R. COMMONS, ~ 
Department of Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

DEAR PROFESSOR COMMONS: In a recent edition of Editorial Research 
Reports, a Washington publication, we have seen reference to some fig- 
ures prepared by you showing the cost to consumers in the United States 
and also to the farm population itself of the proposed tariff on sugar. 
We were very much interested in these figures and would be glad to have 
the full details of your study if they are in such form as you can 
send us. 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. B. ROBERTS, Statistician. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate sundry Execu- 
tive messages from the President of the United States, which 
were referred to the appropriate committees. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business in open session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session, 

(All nominations received this day and those confirmed 
appear at the end of to-day’s proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in order. 
If there are no reports of committees, the calendar is in order. 

THE CALENDAR—NOMINATIONS OF POSTMASTERS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to announce the nominations of 
sundry postmasters. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I move that the nominations of 
postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the con- 
firmation of the postmasters en bloc? The Chair bears none, 
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and it is so ordered. The nominations are confirmed, and 
the President will be notified. 
ARMY NOMINATIONS . 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to announce the nominations of 
sundry Army officers. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the Army nominations be considered 
en bloc, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The nominations are con- 
firmed, and the President will be notified. 

NOMINATIONS FOR POSTMASTERS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

The Chief Clerk announced the following nominatians to be 
postmasters in South Carolina: 

Paul M. Davis to be postmaster at Donalds; 

John B. O'Neal to be postmaster at Fairfax; 

Jesse B. Bird to be postmaster at Inman; 

Elijah Lee to be postmaster at Pacolet; 

William ©. Stepp to be postmaster at Taylors; and 

Irene Stuckey to be postmaster at Bishopville. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I objected to the consideration of 
these nominations at the time they were presented earlier in 
the day, and explained why I did so. Personally I have no objec- 
tion whatever to the confirmation. I know there are some here 
who think that nominations when reported ought to go to the 
calendar and come up the following day or thereafter, but I 
have no other than a general interest in the matter. I am satis- 
fied the committee has acted carefully on the nominations, and 
I am perfectly willing that they shall be acted on at this time. 
I withdraw my objection to the consideration of the nominations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE FOR HAWAII 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Albert H. 
Tarleton to be collector of internal revenue for the district of 
Hawaii. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Senate resumed legislative business, 


RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR WHEELER 


Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a very interesting 
and able address made by the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] over the National Broadcasting Co. System on 
Friday night, January 10. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


I am one of that small group of United States Senators whom you 
have recently heard denounced as “wild jackasses” because we have 
kicked to pieces the plans of those who bave been seeking to enrich 
themselyes and their friends by having the Federal Government grant 
new and greater special privileges. We come from those western 
communities which Senator GRUNDY, of Pennsylvania, calls “the back- 
ward States,” and which, he declares, should be excluded from any 
participation in making the laws of the Nation. 

I believe you know why this group of Senators is being denounced 
and why they are being called names which they would personally 
resent if they were not aware of the stupidity of the attack and the 
political motives which inspire it. The purpose of these epithets and 
charges is to make the American people believe that the progressives 
in the Democratic and Republican Parties can not be trusted, and that 
the public interests are safe only in the hands of the reactionaries. 

This is an old game. I remember when I was a candidate for gover- 
nor in the State of Montana in 1920, a similar attempt was made. 
Because I demanded that some of the corporations should pay their 
just share of the State taxes and thus relieve the pocketbooks of 
ordinary taxpayers from excessive drains, my opponents spread 
throughout the State the charge that I was an unsafe radical and 
that if I was elected the mills and factories of Montana would all be 
shut down and the farmers would be impoverished. 

I was not elected, but it happened that soon after my opponent took 
office the great depression of 1921 fell upon the State. The mines 
were shut down, the factories were closed, and the farmers of the State 
were in dire distress. 

About that time a young immigrant came up to get his naturaliza- 
tion papers. Among other questions, they asked him who was governor 
of the State of Montana. He said, WHrerer is governor.” They 
said, “ What makes you think WHEELER is governor? Don't you know 
he was defeated in the last election?” The young immigrant re- 
plied, “All I know is that they told us during the campaign that if 
WHEELER were clected the mines and factories would shut down and 
we would all be out of a job. Well, that is just what has happened, 
and I can not help but believe that WHEELER must be governor.” 
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The same thing happened during the last presidential campaign, 
They told the people that we must have a big business executive for 
President who could maintain prosperity and they intimated, although 
they did not dare to say so openly, that if Al Smith was elected, a panic 
would surely follow. If we reasoned like the young immigrant that I 
told you of, we could not help but believe that Al Smith is in the White 
House to-day because we have had the panic which was threatened and 
the President is having a hard time maintaining a show of prosperity. 

What are the dreadful things that the progressive Democrats and 
the progressive Republicans in the Senate are trying to do that have 
made their reactionary opponents mad enough to cause them to de- 
nonnce the progressives as wild jackasses,” “ bolshevists,” and “ worse 
than communists?” Let me tell you in a few words. 

We are determined in the first place to put an end to Grundyism” 
and “ Vareism™ by securing if possible the enactment of a real corrupt 
practices act that will have teeth in it. We want to stop the Vares 
and Newberrys and other multimillionaire candidates from buying their 
election to the United States Senate, and we want to stop the Grundys 
from raising the huge “slush funds” to put victrola“ candidates in 
Congress. You can always tell a “victrola” candidate because “he 
knows his master’s voice,” and that is all he knows. The masters are 
the men who put up the money for the election and who know exactly 
what they will demand in terms of special favors if thelr candidate 
is elected. 

The supporters of “ Vareism” and “Grundyism” have been able to 
devise only one alleged defense for these evils. By the juggling of 
figures and the suppression of facts, they have set up the claim that 
the election of Senators in other States has cost as much for each 
vote actually cast as was expended in Pennsylvania in the attempt to 
secure a Senate seat for William S. Vare. They have charged specifi- 
cally, for example, that it cost practically twice as much per voter to 
secure my election in 1928 to the United States Senate as was expended 
for the Vare ticket in Pennsylvania in 1926. You may have heard 
this false statement over this very radio a short time ago. 

What are the facts? And how are the figures juggled to produce 
this false and misleading statement? Let me tell you in a few words. 
They start out with the admission that $785,000 was expended to 
elect the Vare ticket in 1926. They ignore the fact that an almost 
equally great sum was expended in the Republican primary to secure 
for Vare the senatorial nomination. They then divide the amount 
expended in the election by the total number of yotes cast and reach 
an average for each vote of 54 cents. 

Then they turn to the State of Montana and secure from the report 
of the committee on presidential campaign expenditures a figure which 
purports to represent the expenditures made in that State on behalf 
of the Democratic Party in the presidential year of 1928. Now 
every schoolboy knows that political expenditures when a President 
is being elected are immensely greater than they are in what are known 
as the “of years.“ This is particularly true when there is an epoch- 
making contest such as that of the last campaign between Alfred E. 
Smith and Herbert Hoover. 

If the offense was limited to this utterly unfair comparison of ex- 
penditures in a presidential year with expenditures in an “ off year,” 
it might be overlooked. But when we examine the figures upon which 
they rely more closely and find that they do not in any sense repre- 
sent amounts actually expended within the State of Montana, it is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that Mr. Vare, when he used these 
figures, was attempting to deceive an uninformed public. The report 
of the committee on presidential campaign expenditures shows that 
the amount actually expended within the State of Montana was not 
$203,683, as is claimed, but was really only $86,191. 

What do we find when we go into the figures and find how the 
defenders of Vareism“ and Grundyism“ arrive at the immense 
sum of $203,683 charged up against the State of Montana? We find 
the figure given is made up by a theoretical and utterly unreal alloca- 
tion of a proportion of all the money expended by the national Demo- 
cratic headquarters in support of Alfred E. Smith for President and 
JosnrH T. Ropinson for Vice President. As everyone knows, the bulk 
of this money was expended for broadcasting speeches, for head- 
quarters’ expenses, literature, and a hundred other items which had 
no more to do with the election of a Senator in Montana than with 
the election of Mussolini in Italy or the choice of the President in 
China. They were simply theoretical figures which no informed per- 
son would have used in making a comparison between the election in 
Montana and other Western States, where there was not even a sus- 
picion of excessive expenditures or fraud, and the election of Vare in 
Pennsylvania where both the primary and the general election reeked 
with both fraud and corruption. 

In this connection I want to refer for just a minute to one aspect 
of Pennsylvania politics which my judgment constitutes the very 
foundation of Grundyism and “ Vareism.” I refer to the practice 
by which the ignorant masses of the great cities are literally voted 
like dumb, driven cattle. You need not take my word for this. In- 


stead I will read you exactly what Mr. Vare's campaign manager, who 
has recently been mayor of Philadelphia, testified before the Reed in- 
vestigating committee. 
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Mr. Mackey said: “I said that that letter with the sample ballot 


was sent to practically all of the voters of Philadelphia. It was not 
sent to all the voters; it was sent to certain sections where it was 
thought to be necessary, but there are 20 wards in Philadelphia where 
there is no necessity of wasting any material at all; but to some of the 
outlying wards—— 

“The Cuamuax. What wards did you say? 

“Mr. Mickey. The first 20. What we call the first 20 wards in 
Philadelphia are the river wards and where the foreign population is, 
and if you ask them the party they will vote for they will name the 
division leader. 

“Senator KN. But they vote the Republican ticket? 

“Mr. Mackey. Absolutely [laughter], because the leader is Republi- 
can. When they move from one ward to another and you ask them 
what ticket they voted in the last division they will say, “ Eddie 
Green.” He happens to be the leader in one division. That is the way 
they are loyal. 

“Senator King. What proportion of voters in Philadelphia reside in 
the wards you just referred to? 

“Mr. Mackey. About one-third. 

“Senator King, Then one-third of the voters in Philadelphia have no 
knowledge of American institutions but just follow their leader.” 

That is the condition that we progressives want to abolish. We want 
to put an end to a condition where the votes of half of a State are 
procured by excessive campaign expenditures and where the ignorant 
masses of the great cities are voted like cattle without knowing even 
the name of the party which they profess to support. If this condition 
is not ended, it will some day destroy the American Republic as surely 
as the same sort of corruption destroyed the Republic of Rome. 

Let the people of America get this straight. It isn't the use of large 
sums of money that we object to if the money is used honestly. It is 
the use of money to corrupt the voters that we desire to put a stop to. 

The western progressives are fighting against the domination of Con- 
gress by men who represent selfish corporate interests, because they be- 
lieve sincerely that unless the growing concentration of wealth and 
power is checked this Nation will soon be converted into a plutocracy 
where a few supremely rich men will rule and the rights of the common 
man will be trampled under foot. We have seen the development of 
huge mergers and the rapid increase of chain banks and chain stores 
throughout the country, until to-day the genuinely independent banker 
and independent business man is rapidly disappearing from our life. 
The type of men whose enterprise built up the Nation have been driven 
out of business in every State in the Union, and their places have been 
taken by the hired agents of the great mergers and chains which domi- 
nate and control the business of the entire country. We believe that 
these great aggregations of wealth must be subjected to effective Govern- 
ment regulation if the people are to be protected from the inevitable 
evils of unregulated monopoly, 

As much as I detest bureaucracy in Government, realizing the m- 
efficiency, and, in many instances, the utter incompetence, the price that 
these great combinations are going to have to pay is Federal regulation 
by a bureaucracy. And this is not only going to be demanded by the 
people in the case of power, of radio, and other public utilities, but it 
will be demanded of our chain stores, our chain banks, and in every line 
of endeavor. Those of you who are in favor of centralization of business 
must accept greater and greater centralization of Government: They 
go hand in hand whether the Government be a democracy, a monarchy, 
or a dictatorship, 

You may talk about State rights, but that talk by politicians and 
business men will fall upon deaf ears when consolidations upon consolf- 
dations continue to pile up with the wealth of the Nation being concen- 
trated into fewer and fewer hands. 

We have recently had presented to Congress by the head of one of the 
great electrical companies a proposal that the radio, telegraph, and 
international telephone lines should be brought together under the con- 
trol of a great monopoly. The proposal is based upon the claim that 
unless we permit this monopoly our overseas communications will be 
endangered by foreign combinations. We believe that it is not only 
unsafe to put all of our eggs in one basket but that it is contrary to 
every principle of a free government to give any private agency a com- 
plete monopoly of every means of rapid communication. 

We are also confronted with the stupendous task of regulafing an- 
other field of radio—namely, broadcasting. How is it possible to keep 
this, the greatest of all news agencies, free from the control of those 
who seek only to promote their own selfish interests, whether they be 
economic, political, moral, or religious? With a Umited number of 
wave lengths it will become an easy matter for these to fall into the 
hands of a monopoly. Shall we have private ownership and trust to 
the monopoly, or shall we baye Government ownership, which will mean 
that it will be controlled, to some degree at least, by the party in 
power, which is not wholly desirable? 

We are also confronted with the proposal that the railroads of the 
country should be brought together and combined into a small number 
of huge systems. Examination of the proposed plan indicates that it 
will primarily benefit only the bankers and promoters who would reap 
rich profits out of the proposed reorganizations and that in many cases 
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the slight competition in service which now exists between parallel 
lines would be entirely destroyed. We might have favored consolidation 
of some railroads if it had been designed, as we were promised when 
the scheme was first proposed, to give us the benefits of transcontinental 
systems which would handle freight and passengers efficiently from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. But even this benefit is entirely eliminated in 
the proposed plan and we appear to be faced only by a gigantic scheme 
of reorganization in which the public are promised nothing and wil! get 
nothing and only promoters will reap enormous profits. 

The progressives see also the necessity for a genuine and effective 
regulation of the huge electric power systems which control the vital 
energy of American industry. The entire Nation has been shocked by 
the disclosures which the Federal Trade Commission has made during 
the past year of the means which these great corporations have adopted 
not only to maintain their own monopolistic powers but to control public 
opinion and even to corrupt the minds of the children in the public 
schools. The States may be able in time to secure effective regulation 
of the rates and service entirely within their own borders. But it 
is obvious to any thinking citizen that until the Federal Government 
acts there will be absolutely no effective control of the ever-increasing 
amount of electric energy which is transmitted across State lines. 
We want also to see the huge sources of light and power at Muscle 
Shoals and at Boulder Dam of the Colorado River put into effective 
use under Govemment control. We believe these two great experi- 
ments will demonstrate conclusively the cheapness with which electricity 
can be produced and distributed, and that this demonstration will result 
in enormous sayings not only in every home in the United States but 
to the industries which are dependent upon electric power. 

In conclusion, I want to say a few words about the attitude of the 
western progressives toward the tariff. It has been our position from 
the beginning that the special session which was opened last April should 
have been devoted exclusively to giving agriculture that degree of equal- 
ity with industry which was pledged during the last campaign by the 
Republican and Democratic Parties. Our initial proposal was, therefore, 
that tariff revision should be limited to those rates and duties which 
would be of genuine benefit to the farmer, and that no revision whatever 
should be attempted as regards the thousand of complex industrial rates. 
This program, which was embodied in a resolution offered by Senator 
Boran, of Idaho, was defeated by just 1 vote. If it had been adopted 
and the program which we had proposed been carried out the Senate 
could have adjourned last July, and all the unsettled business cond!tions 
which are attributed to the tariff discussion could have been avolded. 

But this program was not acceptable to those Senators who desired to 
secure increased duties for the benefit of industries which are already 
overprotected. They voted down the resolution limiting the revision 
to the agricultural rates and then, through the Committee on Finance, 
proceeded with a general upward revision of every schedule in the 
tarif. Not content with the excessive rates which the great trusts 
already enjoy, the Republican members of the Finance Committee pro- 
ceeded to mark up the duties all along the line until they far exceeded 
the rates of the infamous Payne-Aldrich Act of 1909, which led to 
the defeat of the Republican Party and produced what was almost a 
political revolution in the United States. 

If I were a partisan Democrat, I would have no objection to such 
a suicidal policy on the part of the Republican leaders. If it had 
been permitted to go unchallenged it would have inevitably resuited 
in the defeat of the Republican Party in the coming congressional 
elections, The American people have repeatedly proved that they 
will not tolerate such wholesale robbery under the guise of a tariff 
revision. As far as the Democratic Party is concerned, it would have 
been sharp politics to stand aside and let this outrage be perpetrated 
without a protest. But this would have been a betrayal not only of 
the citizens of Montana, who sent me to the Senate to safeguard their 
rights and interests: it would have been an even baser betrayal of 
the rights and Interests of the entire American people. It would have 
meant the sacrificing of every farmer and every unprivileged con- 
sumer in the country and would inevitably have produced a business 
depression beside which the current industrial difficulties would have 
seemed insignificant. 

I felt therefore, as did the other Democrats and Progressives, that 
it was our duty to offer vigorous resistance to this attempt to convert 
a measure of agricultural relief into a raid on the pocketbooks of the 
American people. 

We felt that this should be the last general revision of the tariff 
with all its accompaniments of logrolling and horse trading. To this 
end we proposed and succeeded In writing into the present tariff bill 
an amendment by which in the future the Tariff Commission shall 
report its recommendations with reference to each commodity, with 
the proviso that Congress shall consider duties relating only to those 
commodities and shall not engage in a general revision of the tariff 
law. We believe that the experience of the special session and the 
session in which we are now engaged justifies us in this position. We 
believe that in the plan which we have proposed we have suggested 
the most efficient means of taking the tariff out of politics that is 
possible within the constitutional limits and that, if adopted, it will 
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remove forever from American business the spectre of uncertainty 
which general tariff revision inevitably suggests. 

This program is one which should appeal not only to the people of 
the West and South but also to the citizens of every other section of 
the country who are not seeking special favors for themselves from 
the Federal Government. We have no prejudices against the people of 
the Eastern States, but, on the contrary, feel that their problems are 
exactly the same as those of the people west of the Mississippi River. 
We are seeking only what we conceive to be measures in the interest 
of the ordinary citizen of every seetion which, in our judgment, are 
necessary if the fundamental principles of the American Republic are 
to be preserved. 

LEASING OF FEDERAL CONVICTS 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp an article appearing in the New York World 
of January 10 in relation to the subject of contracts for convict 
labor. Senators will remember that some weeks ago I intro- 
duced a resolution calling for information from the Department 
of Justice as to the making of contracts between the superin- 
tendents of prisons and some of the States for the leasing out of 
Federal convicts to do State public work. I then contended that 
the contracts were made without legal authority. The resolu- 
tion was adopted and the information desired was transmitted 
to the Senate. Subsequent to that time, however, the Depart- 
ment of Justice must have become convinced that my contention 
that the contracts were illegally entered into was correct be- 
cause the contracts have been cancelled. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York World, January 10, 1930] 


UNITED STATES TO WITHDRAW GEORGIA CONTRACT FOR CONVICT LABOR— 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ACTS FOLLOWING THE WORLD'S DISCLOSURES 
OF Necro EMPLOYMENT—SYSTEM DENOUNCED ON FLOOR OF SENATE— 
PROTESTED AS HARMFUL TO LABOR, ESPECIALLY AT TIMB OF ALLEGED 
IDLENESS 

By Elliott Thurston 


WASHINGTON, January 9.—Less than a month after the World first 
disclosed the terms of the 3-year contract whereby the Department of 
Justice proposed to hand over 200 negro prisoners in Federal jails to 
the State of Georgia to be used as Jaborers the department has decided 
to cancel the contract as of March 15. 

The Department of Justice late to-day announced this abandonment 
of a policy which had been roundly scored in Congress. Defended by 
the department as a method of relieving prison congestion the policy 
established by the contract was denounced as discriminatory by negro 
organizations and was assailed by Senators WAGNER, Boram, and 
others as a step backward to the evils of convict-leasing days and as an 
interference with free labor at a time when business conditions threat- 
ened unemployment. 


PROTESTS BROUGHT ACTION 


Immediately after exposure, December 14, Senator WAGNER intro- 
duced a resolution in the Senate, which was unanimously passed, 
demanding explanation from the department of all the facts surround- 
ing this contract and also questioning its legality. He said on the floor 
that no authority existed in law to make such a contract, entirely 
aside from questions of its wisdom. 

Although Attorney General Mitchell defended it both in response to 
the Senate resolution and as a witness before the House Judiciary 
Committee, December 19, when Representative LAGUARDIA, of New 
York, also challenged the policy and its legality, the preponderant opin- 
ion among Senate and House Members remained strongly opposed to it. 

The cancellation, now announced, would appear to end the issue. 
The reasons for canceling are not mentioned in the announcement 
given out by the department, although the hint is given that the 
protests had made it impossible to maintain morale and that therefore 
the department has concluded it best to abandon the scheme. 

CHARACTERIZED AS “ PRIVILEGE” 

The department's announcement said: “The Department of Justice 
to-day announced that the Bureau of Prisons has given notice to the 
State prison commission of Georgia that the contract recently made 
for the boarding of certain Federal prisoners in Chatham County, Ga., 
dated October 16, 1929, will be discontinued on and after March 15, 
1930, in accordance with a provision in the contract allowing either 
party to terminate it on 60 days’ notice. 

“On January 3 a portion of the prisoners at this point refused to 
go to work, and it was necessary to discipline three of the prisoners 
concerned by returning them to the Atlanta Penitentiary, It is ap- 


parent that the inmates are aware of the discussion that has been 
going on with reference to this camp, and it is likely that the morale 
and discipline which ought to be strictly maintained in a camp such 
as this would be difficult to preserve. 

“The department feels justified, therefore, in withdrawing the priv- 
ilege which it has extended to these men and at the time set they will 
be returned to the penitentiary. 
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“The Bureau of Prisons is transferring 300 men from Atlanta to 
the disciplinary barracks in Leavenworth, and this makes it possible 
to return the prisoners now located at Chatham County to Atlanta, 
providing other arrangements can not be made before March 15.” 

SECOND DEPARTMENT RECESSION 

Sanford Bates, superintendent of prisons, negotiated the now can- 
celed contract for the purpose, he explained, of relieving. prison con- 
gestion. Senators and others who criticised the contract held, bowever, 
that the remedy was almost as bad as the eyil, since, as Wagner 
declared, it smacked of “indentured or forced labor, which has been 
condemned by the entire civilized world.” 

An additional point of criticism raised by leading negro organiza- 
tions, including the Association for the Advancement of the Colored 
People, was that the contract discriminated against the negro, as it 
was not contemplated that white prisoners were to be turned over to 
the State of Georgia. 

Senator Wagner also emphasized that free labor would be usurped 
by the importation of convict laborers to build roads and do other 
public work, and that this was especially untimely when the movement 
was on to keep employment on an eyen keel. 

This is the second time the Department of Justice has reconsidered 
its action after the World had disclosed a situation. During the last 
campaign exposure of the contract under which former Secretary of the 
Interior Hubert Work renewed Harry F. Sinclair's privileges of getting 
Government royalty oils from the Salt Creek field led the department 
finally to cancel it as illegal, after first having approved it. 


RECESS 
Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
Monday morning at 11 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) took a recess until Monday, January 13, 1930, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate January 11 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
Surveyor OF Customs 
Herman Hormel, of Boston, Mass., to be surveyor of customs 
in customs collection district No. 4, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass. (Reappointment.) 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 
Willfred W. Lufkin, of Essex, Mass., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 4, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass. (Reappointment. ) 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants 
First Lieut. Mallory Carpenter Jones, Dental Corps Reserve, 
with rank from November 12, 1929. 
First Lieut. Leland Grant Meder, Dental Corps Reserve, with 
rank from December 14, 1929. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 
Capt. Harry Barnes Sepulveda, Infantry (detailed in Adju- 
tant General’s Department), with rank from November 5, 1927. 
TO CAVALRY 
Lieut. Col. Charles Lewis Scott, Quartermaster Corps, with 
rank from May 2, 1929. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. Alexander Garfield Gillespie, Ordnance Department, from 
December 18, 1929. 
Maj. Dawson Olmstead, Signal Corps, from January 7, 1930. 
To be majors 
Capt. Edward Scott Johnston, Infantry, from December 18, 


Capt. Hugh Chapman Minton, Ordnance Department, from 
December 20, 1929. 

Capt. Charles Wesley Gallaher, Field Artillery, from December 
22, 1929. 

Capt. Adrian St. John, Chemical Warfare Service, from Janu- 
ary 3, 1930. 

Capt. John Colford Daly, Cavalry, from January 7, 1930. 

N To be captains 

First Lieut. Clough Farrar Gee, Quartermaster Corps, from 
December 7, 1929. 

First Lieut. Truman Casper Thorson, Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 10, 1929. = 

First Lieut. George Irving Back, Signal Corps, from December 
11, 1929. 
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First Lieut. John Monroe Hamilton, Field Artillery, from 
December 11, 1929. 

First Lieut. Norman Earl Hartman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 13, 1929. 

First. Lieut. Clarence Turner Davis, Infantry, from December 
15, 1929. 

First. Lieut. Frank Rate Williams, Infantry, from December 
16, 1929. 

First Lieut. Harvey John Thornton, Field Artillery, from 
December 18, 1929. 
2 Lieut. Harold Joseph LaCroix, Infantry, from December 

, 1929. 

First Lieut. George Joseph Engelthaler, Infantry, from De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

First Lieut. Ralph Cobb Benner, Chemical Warfare Service, 
from December 22, 1929. 

First Lieut. Chester Eugene Sargent, Field Artillery, from 
December 26, 1929. 

First Lieut. Joseph Phillip Donnovin, Field Artillery, from 
January 3, 1930. 

First Lieut. Roy Lawrence Dalferes, Field Artillery, from 
January 4, 1930. 

First Lieut. Andre Leonard Violante, Quartermaster Corps, 
from January 7, 1930. 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. John Gillespie Hill, Infantry, from November 
8, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Massaro, Field Artillery, from November 
9, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Wolcott Kent Dudley, Infantry, from November 
12, 1929. 

Second Lieut. James Barry Kraft, Field Artillery, from 
November 13, 1929. 

Second Lient. Andrew Suter Gamble, Infantry, from No- 
vember 13, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Howard Jehu John, Field Artillery, from 
November 13, 1929, 

Second Lieut. John Reynolds Hawkins, Air Corps, from 
November 16, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Earl Lynwood Scott, Infantry, from November 
16, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Charles Loomis Booth, Field Artillery, from 
November 16, 1929, 

Second Lieut. Andrew Paul Foster, jr., Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 19, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Melvin Eugene Meister, Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 20, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Emil Lenzner, Signal Corps, from November 20, 
1929. 

Second Lieut. Hobart Amory Murphy, Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Second Lieut. William Henry Maglin, Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 24, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Ralph Emanuel Fisher, Air Corps, from 
November 27, 1929. 

Second Lieut. William Samuel Triplet, Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 28, 1929. 

Second Lieut. George Winfered Smythe, Infantry, from 
November 28, 1929. 

Second Lieut. John Harold Claybrook, jr., Cavalry, from 
November 29, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Jesse Thomas Traywick, jr., Infantry, from 
November 29, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Philip McCaffrey Kernan, Infantry, from 
December 1, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Howard Alexander Malin, Infantry, from De- 
cember 1, 1929. 

Second Lieut. James Earl Purcell, Infantry, from December 
2, 1929. 

Second Lieut. John Archer Elmore, jr., Infantry, from De- 
cember 2, 1929. 

Second Lieut. John Wesley Ramsey, jr., Infantry, from De- 
cember 3, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Francis John Graling, Infantry, from December 
5, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Nye Kirwan Elward, Infantry, from December 
7, 1929. 

Second Lieut. James Pierce Hulley, Infantry, from December 
7, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Samuel Weynne Smithers, 
cember 8, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Ralph Arthur Koch, Infantry, from December 
10, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth Rector Bailey, Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 10, 1929. 


Infantry, from De- 
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Second Lieut. Lucien Francis Wells, jr., Infantry, from De- 
cember 11, 1929. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 
5 2 0 Joseph Wheeler Smith, jr., Medical Corps, from October 
4 oe Walter Leslie Perry, Medical Corps, from October 31, 


Capt. Harvey Robinson Livesay, Medical Corps, from Novem- 
ber 1, 1929. 
3 ore Raymond Osborne Dart, Medical Corps, from November 
$ Capt. Don Clio Bartholomew, Medical Corps, from November 
Capt. Lucius Kennedy Patterson, Medical Corps, from De- 
cember 10, 1929. 
1 Charles Robert Mueller, Medical Corps, from December 
1201055 Charles Fletcher Davis, Medical Corps, from December 
on 1959 ‘William James Carroll, Medical Corps, from December 
s aay ‘Adam George Heilman, Medical Corps, from January 3, 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
To be captain z 
First Lieut. Fritz Jack Sheffer, Medical Administrative Corps, 
from December 22, 1929. 
To be first lieutenant 
Second Lieut. Edward Martin Wones, Medical Administrative 
Corps, from December 22, 1929. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 11 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
COLLECTOR or INTERNAL REVENUE 
Albert H. Tarleton for the District of Hawaii. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
Ewing E. Booth to be major general, General Staff Corps. 
Robert McCleave to be brigadier general, General Staff Corps 
(Infantry). 
William Edward Cole to be brigadier general. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


Adna Ronranza Chaffee to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 
it Edward White Wildrick to be lieutenant colonel, Field Ar- 

llery. 

Herman Frederick Kramer to be major, Infantry. 

Clarence Paul Evers to be major, Infantry. 

Tate Benton Collins to be major, Medical Corps. 

Wesley Clintra Cox to be major, Medical Corps. 

Floyd Vern Kilgore to be major, Medical Corps. 

John Frank Lieberman to be major, Medical Corps. 

Clarence Mansfield Reddig to be major, Medical Corps. 

Daniel Sumner Lockwood to be major, Dental Corps. 

Theodore Joseph Koenig to be captain, Air Corps. 

Lee Malcolm Hester to be captain, Infantry. 

Chase Whittier Hoadley to be captain, Chemical Warfare 
Service. 

Horace McParlin Woodward, jr., to be captain, Chemical War- 
fare Service. 

Frank Elwin Kauffman to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Willis Lamar Claxton to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Clifford Pennington Chapman to be captain, Infantry, 

Donald Charles Burnett to be captain, Infantry. 

Grandison Gardner to be captain, Air Corps. 

Alvan Cleveland Kincaid to be captain, Air Corps. 

Edward Palmer Earle to be captain, Infantry. 

Raymond William Bryant to be captain, Infantry. 

Walter Bedell Smith to be captain, Infantry. 

Oliver Hazzard Prizer to be captain, Infantry. 

Benners Brasfield Vail to be captain, Cavalry. 

Walter Lee Sherfey to be captain, Infantry. 

Thomas Francis Joyce to be captain, Infantry. 

Walter Bingham Cochran to be captain, Infantry. 

Boyce Manly James to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Omer Osmer Niergarth to be captain, Air Corps. 

Pierce Horton Camp to be captain, Infantry. 

Roy Alphonso Carter to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Thomas Edmund Mahoney to be captain, Infantry. 

Jonathan Hunt to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Frank Seymoure Ross to be captain, Infantry. 
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Frank Adolphus Hollingshead to be captain, Coast Artillery. 

Pearne Clark Wilders to be captain, Infantry. 

Sam Miller Brabson to be captain, Infantry. 

Edward Harleston deSaussure to be captain, Cavalry. 

Volney Winfield Wortman to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 

John Farmer Brinson to be captain, Infantry. 

Edward Page Lukert to be captain, Infantry. 

Ernest Thomas Hayes to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Allen Bonham Hicklin to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Cortland Knickman Krams to be captain, Infantry. 

Charles W. Fake to be captain, Cavalry. 

Castle Hobart Farish to be captain, Infantry. 

Clifford Durward Overfelt to be captain, Infantry. 

John Andrew Smith, jr., to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Roderick Norman Ott to be captain, Air Corps. 

George Van Studdiford to be captain, Infantry. 

William Byron Walters to be captain, Field Artillery. 

James Notestein to be captain, Infantry. 

Robert Henry Knapp to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Harold Jackson Guernsey to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Marvin Bruce Durrette to be captain, Infantry. 

John Glenn Brackinridge to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Francis Gerard Brink to be captain, Infantry. 

Easom Jackson Bond to be captain, Infantry. 

Gilbert Proctor to be captain, Infantry. 

Fabius Henry Kohloss to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 

Garland Thomas Rowland to be captain, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Ambrose Franklin White to be captain, Infantry. 

Ray Homer Larkins to be captain, Infantry. 

Harry Louis Vitzthum to be captain, Signal Corps. 

Lee Caraway Bizzell to be captain, Infantry. 

Marion Milton Pharr to be captain, Field Artillery. 

George Frye Herbert to be captain, Infantry. 

James Victor Gagne to be captain, Cavalry. 

Carnes Bennett Lee to be captain, Infantry. 

James Courtney Browne to be captain, Quartermaster Corps 

John Boardman Lord to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Paul McDonald Robinett to be captain, Cavalry. 

Polk Johnson Atkinson to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Frank Norman Mallory to be captain, Infantry. 

Edmund Rucks Shugart to be captain, Infantry. 

Ulmont William Holly to be captain, Infantry. 

Edward Higgins White to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

James William Clyburn to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

David Griffith Erskine to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Armistead Davis Mead, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Albert Newton Stubblebine, jr., to be first lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 

Charles Harold Royce to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Robert Charles Cameron to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Paul Albert Pickhardt to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

George Patrick O'Neill to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Oswaldo de la Rosa to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

William Olmstead Eareckson to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

William Leo Coughlin to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

William Thaddeus Sexton to be first lieutenant, Field Artil- 
lery. 

Henry Coates Burgess to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Francis Robert Stevens to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Robert Augustus Ellsworth to be first lieutenant, Field Artil- 
lery. 

George Edmund Wrockloff, jr., to be first lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 

James Edgar Macklin, 2d, to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Richard Weigand Gibson to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

Frederick Raymond Keeler to be first lieutenant, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Charles Edward Hart to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Kenneth Negley Decker to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

George Almond Ford to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Edward Amedee Chazal to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Thomas Allen Jennings to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Rupert Davidson Graves to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Reed Graves to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Mark Edward Smith, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Oliver Malcolm Barton to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery, 

Bjarne Furuholmen to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Charles Pelot Summerall, jr., to be first lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 

Thomas George McCulloch to be first lieutenant, Finance 
Department. 

Leonard Henry Rodieck to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

John Harry Stadler, jr, to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 


Louis Chadwick Friedersdorff to be first Meutenant, Field 


Artillery. 


Lewis Curtis Barkes to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

John Lyman Hitchings to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Kenneth Crawford Strother to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
George Alvin Millener to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Daniel Francis Healy, jr., to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
George Hinkle Steel to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Russell Andrew Baker to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Frank Smith Kirkpatrick to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
George Walter Vaughn to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Paul Cooper to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Laurence Knight Ladue to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Ralph Pulsifer to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Logan Carroll Berry to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Onto Price Bragan to be first lieutenant, Infantry, 

Robert Joseph McBride to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Charles Ward Van Way, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Harry Dillon McHugh to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
William Harry Bertsch, jr., to be first lieutenant, Field Artil- 


lery. 


Gerald Jay Reid to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
PosTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
William E. Mack, Banning. 
Arthur A. Shirley, Bishop. 
Marguerite J. Decious, Fort Bidwell. 
Gertrude A. Denison, Isleton. 
Harry A. Kaufman, Lynwood. 
Uriah S. Bock, Maricopa. 
Louis Cademartori, San Andreas, 
IDAHO 
George Alley, Bancroft. 
Dalton C. Rogers, Culdesac. 
Walter E. Gorrie, Deary. 
Loyd N. James, Kimberly. 
Lillie B. Young, Kuna. 
Oren M. Laing, Meridian. 
Esmeralda C. Taylor, Rockland. 
Kathryn M. Boss, Rogerson. 
ILLINOIS 
Edward G. Sauer, Murphysboro. 
INDIANA 
James Quilliam, Elnora. 
Walter L. Oster, Georgetown. 
Elmer E. McCarter, Pierceton. 
Aldo M. Baker, St. Joe. 
KANSAS 
Nathan W. Huston, Columbus. 
George A. McIntosh, Rantoul. 
KENTUCKY 
King Prewitt, Elkton. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Fred B. Roach, Dover. 
Dennis M. Kelley, Hathorne. 
Henry B. Sampson, South Lancaster. 
Charles E. Cook, Uxbridge. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Robert E. Farr, Edwards. 
NEBRASKA 


Clarence L. McEntaffer, Emerson. 
Charles A. Smiley, Shubert. 


NEVADA 
Albert R. Cave, Montello. 

NEW MEXICO 
Benjamin A. Gallegos, Vaughn. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Elizabeth Multz, Alice. 
William A. Borderud, Davenport, 
Frank K. Shearer, Dazey. 
Hattie M. Leach, Havana. 
Ralph E. Itskin, Hazen. 
Elizabeth L. Stahl, McGregor. 
William W. Lehman, Rocklake, 
Frank Seidl, Solen. 

OREGON 

John M. Jones, Portland. 
David R. Starkweather, Stanfield. 
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Ezra H. Ripple, jr., Scranton. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Irene Stuckey, PAshopville. 

Paul M. Davis, Donalds. 

John B. O'Neal, Fairfax. 

Jesse B. Bird, Inman. 

Elijah Lee, Pacolet. 

Wiliam C. Stepp, Taylors. 
WASHINGTON 


Forest W. France, Buckley. 
Ira A. Moore, Greenacres. 
I. Wells Littlejohn, Pateros. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Charles L. Baker, Amherstdale. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SATURDAY, January 11, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we are the recipients every day of Thy bounty; 
we thank Thee. As Thou art so good to us, may we be united 
in heart with those who suffer and are far away. Join us in a 
blessed unity with Thee for the extension of Thy kingdom every- 
where, Upon every institution of our great land let Thy bless- 
ing come; may intelligence, tolerance, and charity prevail. 0 
let the great light of Christian beneficence become the defender 
of the helpless and to those who are toiling in oppression. 
Touched by Thy divine Spirit, may we live in our higher 
natures, and thus have dominion over appetite, selfishness, pride, 
and every evil passion that is in the soul. Allied to one another 
by common weakness and common dependence, may we be slow 
to disclose the imperfections and the faults of others. May we 
never wear the veiled face of self-righteousness, In the name 
of Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. A 
THE COAST GUARD 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, shortly before he left for 
Europe on the George Washington to attend the naval confer- 
ence the Secretary of the Navy delivered a speech in his home 
city of Boston. He exercised his usual propensity for saying 
the wrong thing at the wrong time, a habit, as I recall, which 
has heretofore brought embarrassment to the administration. 

This latest utterance seems to have been well-timed in a place 
and atmosphere already highly surcharged. I read from yes- 
terday’s Washington Daily News a signed article by Ray Tucker, 
a reputable correspondent : 


Disparaging remarks concerning the Coast Guard's rum warfare tac- 
tics, said to have been made by Secretary of the Navy Adams and 
Maj. Gen. Clarence R. Exiwards, overseas commander of the famous 
Yankee Division, may lead to a formal protest to President Hoover by 
Secretary Mellon, it was learned to-day. 

Treasury officials are said to feel the service should not be ridiculed 
or criticized for its efforts to carry out the President's demand for 
rigid enforcement. 

QUOTE BOSTON REMARK 

Speaking before the Boston Chamber of Commerce, after indignant 
Bostonians had staged on Boston Common a protest meeting against 
the Black Duck massacre, Adams is quoted as saying that the Navy 
personnel consisted of men “foremost in the world in character, effi- 
ciency, and bravery.” Then, according to advices reaching Washington, 
he continued: 

“I want you to judge men of the Navy as I see them and not as 
you see them on Boston Common. Maybe the men on the Common 
are not Navy men. Perhaps they are from the Coast Guard.” 

The reference to the Coast Guard, according to newspapers dis- 
patches, was “listened to humorously.” 


That statement, gentlemen of the House, is a deliberate insult 
and slur on one of the noblest organizations in the world, and 
it is utterly unworthy of a man who holds a high position in 
the official family of the President. The truth is that man for 
man and officer for officer the Coast Guard will stand on the 
same plane of equality with the Navy 365 days in the year. 
As for the head of the Coast Guard, I tell this House that no 
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braver, truer, or more honorable man than Admiral F. C. 
Billard has ever worn the uniform of an American officer. 
[Applause.] 

I would hate to think that a man holding the high office of 
Secretary of the Navy would engage in loose and irresponsible 
talk, and I believe that the country is going to think that he 
meant exactly what he is quoted as saying. 

I read further, and this is about a man who is still eating 
the bread of his country: 


“ ARMY WOULDN’r DO IT” 


Edwards, now retired, is said to have declared that “any Army 
officer and a gentleman would resign if called upon to perform the 
kind of work the Coast Guard is doing.” He is also leader in the 
movement to stage protest parades containing floats and condemning 
the Coast Guard’s part in the Black Duck killing and the sinking of 
the Canadian rum runner, the Pm Alone. 

Coast Guard officials are said to have forwarded clippings of both 
of these statements to Washington, and it is understood the qués- 
tion will be taken up with Mellon. There has been a traditional feud 
between the Navy and the Coast Guard, and during the Coolidge 
administration protests were lodged against certain Navy officers’ 
statements reflecting on the guard. 


The only bright spot in the article is the forecast that the 
head of the Treasury Department is going to stand behind the 
Coast Guard. Oh, what a miserable thing this is to see a 
Cabinet official deliberately seek to undermine by sneers and 
innuendoes the morale of a great organization dedicated pri- 
marily to the cause of humanity. No one thinks that the 
President countenances for a moment such insinuations coming 
from his Secretary of the Navy, but it can only have the effect 
of shaking confidence which has already been sorely tried. 
[ Applause. ] 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table on Monday next I be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes on the immigration program, and that 
following me the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box], the ranking 
member of the Committee on Immigration, be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair observes that by special order 
the Commissioner from the Philippines [Mr. Guevara] has been 
granted 30 minutes on Monday, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask that I 
be permitted to address the House following the address of 
Mr. GUEVARA. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the address of the 
Commissioner from the Philippines [Mr. Guevara] on Monday 
next he be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes on 
the subject of immigration, and that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Box] be also permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes, following the gentleman from Washington. Is thero 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7955) 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary ac- 
tivities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7955, with Mr. Trxson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL STAFF CORPS—CONTINGENCIES, MILITARY INTELLIGENCE DIVISION 

For contingent expenses of the Military Intelligence Division, General 
Staff Corps, and of the military attachés at the United States embassies 
and legations abroad, including the purchase of law books, professional 
books of reference, and subscriptions to newspapers and periodicals; for 
cost of maintenance of students and attachés; for the hire of in- 
terpreters, special agents, and guides, and for such other purposes as the 
Secretary of War may deem proper, including $5,000 for the actual 
and necessary expenses of officers of the Army on duty abroad for the 
purpose of observing operations of armies of foreign states at war, to be 
paid upon certificates of the Secretary of War that the expenditures were 
necessary for obtaining military information, 862,480, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War: Provided, That section 
3648, Revised Statutes (U. 8. C., title 31, sec. 529), shall apply neither 
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to subscriptions for foreign and professional newspapers and periodicals 
nor to other payments made from appropriations contained in this act 
in compliance with the laws of foreign countries under which the mili- 
tary attachés are required to operate. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and ask unanimous consent to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, to-day is the fifty-sixth 
anniversary of the death of Gail Borden, one of the most con- 
spicnous characters in Texas history. As a country school- 
teacher, agriculturist, surveyor and civil engineer, editor and 
publicist, business executive, statesman, inventor, and genius, 
he seems to have been equally successful. 

His life affords one of the best illustrations we have of the 
“self-made” man. His education, by no means limited, was 
acquired almost entirely by home study. He never entered 
college, and the whole of the time he was given the opportunity 
of attending schools of any kind is said to have been less than 
one and one-half years. 

To the world at large Gail Borden is perhaps best known as 
the originator of evaporated milk, corned beef, and fruit ex- 
tracts. Food preparations of his invention are served in every 
land and upon every sea. They were issued as rations to the 
Union soldiers at Gettysburg and at the siege of Richmond. 
They have been conveyed by caravan across the tropical deserts ; 
drawn in dog sleds to the Arctic and Antarctic regions; and 
tlown by airplanes over both the North and South Poles. 

The condensed-milk industry of the United States now in- 
volves an investment of several hundred million dollars and a 
number of corporations are engaged in its manufacture. It is 
one of the principal channels of distribution for our vast and 
ever-increasing dairy industry. But this was not the thought 
that led to its invention. 

Milk, in its purity, is said to be the most nearly perfect 
article of food to be found in the whole realm of nature. At 
the same time it is the most perishable and most susceptible to 
atmospheric contamination, The thought of the inventor was 
to preserve it in its purity and render it in form to be conven- 
jent for use under all circumstances. 

But it is not my purpose to speak at this time on the subject 
of eyaporated milk, important as it is to our economic welfare. 
Rather, I would speak of the man who wrought the invention, 
Gail Borden. The place he filled in our history and the example 
he has left to many thousands of boys and girls who have been 
placed under adverse circumstances. 

Gail Borden was born at Norwich, Chenango County, N. Y. 
November 9, 1801. After attending school for a time and acquir- 
ing some knowledge of surveying, at the age of 14 he removed 
with his parents to Kentucky, settling on a farm opposite Cin- 
cinnati. One year later, with his knowledge of surveying, he 
assisted in laying off this farm into lots and blocks which consti- 
tute the present city of Covington. 

Again removing with his parents he went to Indiana, then a 
Territory. They located on the north bank of the Ohio River, in 
what is now Jefferson County, about 10 miles west of the pres- 
ent city of Madison. Here he again attended country school for 
a time, later being engaged as teacher, though still in his 
minority. 

At the age of 21, on account of ill health, he was advised to go 
farther south. The Mississippi River was the only practical 
mode of travel available at that time. He was appointed as 
master of a barge of freight, bound for New Orleans. This, after 
a voyage of several weeks, he delivered and sold at its destina- 
tion and accounted to the owners. 

From New Orleans he went to Mississippi, settling in Amite 
County, where he again engaged in teaching school. He was 
also appointed county surveyor of that county and deputy 
United States surveyor of the district. He was married there on 
September 28, 1828, to Miss Penelope Mercer. 

In the year 1829, Mr. Borden and his wife removed to Texas, 
his father’s family from Indiana, and also the family of his 
wife’s father having preceded them there to join Stephen F. 
Austin’s colony. 

Arriving in Texas, Mr. Borden first went to Galveston, where, 
the next year, his first child, a daughter, was born. So far as 
known his first fixed place of residence in Texas was at Egypt, 
in what is now Wharton County. There, in 1832, his first son, 
Henry Lee Borden, was born. 

Egypt was in what was then known as the Lavaca district. 
Mr. Borden was appointed to represent that district in the San 
Felipe convention in 1833. He took an active part in the con- 
vention and was appointed on the committee of “ vigilance and 
safety,” the other members being Stephen F. Austin, Wiley 
Martin, Randall Jones, and William Pettus, 
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Mr. Borden was appointed by Stephen F. Austin to supervise 
the surveys of his colony and was soon placed in charge of the 
general land office at San Felipe under Samuel M. Williams, 
colonial secretary of state. While in these positions he com- 
piled the first topographic map of Texas. 

In 1835, together with his brother John P. Borden and Joseph 
Baker, a printer, he established at San Felipe the first news- 
paper published in Texas. It was published weekiy, first under 
the name of the Telegraph and Texas Planter, but it was after- 
wards changed to the Telegraph and Texas Land Register. 
It became the official organ of the colony, and, more than any 
other agency, molded sentiment that led to independence and 
naa to the admission of Texas into this great American 

nion. 

On March 24, 1836,-the newspaper establishment was removed 
to Harrisburg, where it afterwards fell into the hands of the 
advancing Mexican army under Santa Anna, and the press and 
equipment were thrown into Buffalo Bayou about one week 
before the Battle of San Jacinto. 

After the downfail of the Mexican army Borden mortgaged 
some of his Texas lands to purchase another printing press and 
a few fonts of type. He made these purchases in Cincinnati, 
and on August 2, 1836, he reestablished his newspaper at Colum- 
bia, on the Brazos. On April 11, 1837, it was removed to 
Houston, where the first issue appeared on May 2, 1837. 

Upon the establishment of the Texas Republic President Sam 
Houston, in 1837, appointed Gail Borden as the first collector 
of customs at the port of Galveston, and he erected the first 
customhouse at that port. After retiring from the collectorship 
two years later he became the general agent of the Galveston 
City Co., which had acquired a league and labor of land on 
the east end of Galveston Island, and upon this, as a surveyor, 
he laid out the city of Galveston. 

During the time he was with the Galveston City Co. he in- 
vented what was known as the prairie schooner, a wagon 
propelled by sails. It proved impractical for any useful pur- 
pose, but was considered a novelty and gave rise to the term 
“prairie schooner,” afterwards applied to the many thousands 
of covered wagons that passed over the great western frontier. 

In 1850 Gail Borden began the manufacture of concentrated 
foods. He was not the originator of pemmican, but succeeded 
in turning out a very superior quality of that article of food 
with which he supplied Dr. E. K. Kane on his famous Arctic 
expedition. Principally on a diet of this food Doctor Kane 
approached within 519 miles of the North Pole. 

Products of Borden invention were also used by Commander 
Byrd, both on his flight over the North Pole and on his present 
South Polar expedition. From this it will be seen that Gail 
Borden, in addition to his other accomplishments, did his. part 
to carry the Stars and Stripes to the ends of the earth. 

The Borden beef biscuit, manufactured at Galveston, proved 
a great success for a time and received the favorable indorse- 
ment of prominent Army and naval officers of the United States 
as well as of Dr. Ashbel Smith, Surgeon General of the Texas 
Republic. It was also awarded the grand council medal of the 
International Exposition in London in 1851. 

While returning from London in that year Gail Borden be- 
came infected with the “bug” that led to the invention of 
condensed milk. He was on a slow sailing ship conveying a 
number of immigrants with small children. Several milk cows 
were taken on board to supply them with milk, which was 
obtained and served under unsanitary conditions. This im- 
pressed him with the need for such a food and he lost no time 
in producing it. 

The Borden factory in Galveston was on the corner of Bath 
and Strand Streets, the site now occupied by the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railway office building. It was there that Gail 
Borden first worked out the process of evaporating milk. After 
going north to prosecute his application for patent, he obtained 
the use of a chemical laboratory where minor features of the 
process were perfected. 

Having perfected the process, he soon found that his troubles 
had only begun. Securing a patent proved a much more diffi- 
cult undertaking. His first application was rejected in 1853. 
He tried again, without success. Merit of the invention was 
based upon the ground that evaporation took place while the 
milk was in vacuum containers, and free from atmospheric or 
other contamination. The patent officials claimed there was no 
merit in the proposition. 

Finally, Mr. McFarlane of the Scientific American and John H. 
Currie of the Belmont laboratory were called into consultation. 
They made thorough laboratory tests and experiments and 
reached the cone:nsion that the vacuum process of evaporation 
contained the greatest possible merit. The patent was finally 
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granted on August 19, 1856, more than three years after the 
first application was made. 

Even our English brethern saw the merits of the Borden 
proposition before it dawned upon our American authorities, 
The English patent, applied for in the name of “Isaac West- 
thorp,” February 28, 1856, was sealed on August 26th, of that 
year, just one week after the granting of the American patent 
and before the result on the American application was known. 

The patent secured, Mr, Borden was faced with what proved to 
be his most difficult problem, that of inducing capital to finance 
the enterprise. He had previously acquired a considerable 
fortune for one of his time, but it had all been expended in 
his three years contest for the patent. In order to get the 
necessary money, he was forced to make great concessions of 
his patent rights. Even then financiers became skeptical and 
the first enterprise resulted in failure. 

After overcoming many difficulties, he finally succeeded in 
securing the necessary money and several factories were estab- 
lished; first in Connecticut, later in New York, Illinois, Penn- 
Sylvania, and other States. The Civil War soon coming on, the 
business was attended with great financial success, the United 
States Government taking the greater portion of the products. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War Gail Borden was residing in 
the State of New York, having been almost continuously in the 
North for about eight years, He loved Texas but was a strong 
sympathizer with the Union. His second son, John G. Borden, 
born at Galveston, Tex., but then a citizen of New York, was a 
soldier in the Union Army, being mustered into the service 
February 5, 1862, as a sergeant in Company A, One hundred and 
fiftieth New York Volunteer Infantry. He was honorably dis- 
charged February 11, 1864, to accept a commission as second 
lieutenaut in Forty-seyenth New York Infantry. 

In the early part of the year 1871 Gail Borden returned to 
Texas, after a continuous absence from the State of about 18 
years, except for a few months in 1856 and 1857. His daughter, 
the wife of Judge J. W. Johnson, founder of the Houston Post. 
was then residing at Columbus, in Colorado County. 

He came to that county and established a residence 10 miles 
west of Columbus, where the same year he erected a large beef 
canning and preserving plant. His son, Henry Lee Borden, and 


brother, John P. Borden, also established residences there, and 
the community took the name of Borden. 


Gail Borden died at Borden, Colorado County, Tex., on Jan- 
uary 11, 1874, from an attack of pneumonia. His remains were 
conveyed by special train to New York for interment in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. His grave is marked by a handsome monument 
which contains this apt inscription: 

I tried and failed, 
I tried again and again, and succeeded. 


This, of course, refers to his contest for patent for the milk- 
condensery process. It was one of the most notable contests 
ever prosecuted before the United States Patent Office. 

The Borden beef-preserving plant was doubtless one of the 
largest industrial units in the State. The lands upon which it 
was established, aggregating about 1.600 acres, were conveyed to 
Gail Borden by various parties in 1871. On October 3, 1872, the 
whole of the property was conveyed by Gail Borden to the 
Borden Meat Preserving Co., a corporation chartered under the 
laws of New York. The establishment was scrapped soon after 
the death of Gail Borden. 

Within the past few years a number of milk condenseries 
have been established in Texas, involving an expenditure of sev- 
eral million dollars. One by the Borden Co. at Waco and one 
by the Carnation Co. at Schulenburg were placed in operation 
the past year. Schulenburg is just 15 miles from Borden, the 
location of Gail Borden’s last factory. 

Evaporated milk, with its incipiency in Texas three-quarters 
of a century ago, is now for the first time being commercially 
produced in the State of its birth. The effect in the develop- 
ment of the dairy industry is becoming very pronounced. 

There has been much speculation as to the cause of Gail 
Borden's long-continued residence in the North, preceding and 
subsequent to the Civil War period. Political reasons have 
generally been assigned, but there is little doubt that his 
actions were controlled largely, if not exclusively, by matters 
of business. 

He went to the North eight years before the Civil War in 
order to prosecute his claim for patent. The war at that time 
was not even anticipated. His contest for patent completely 
absorbed his attention there for three years. After the patent 
was granted he was penniless and had no capital to erect milk 
condenseries in Texas or elsewhere, neither was there any 
dairy industry in Texas at that time to support such an enter- 
prise. Consequently, his only prospect for success was in secur- 
ing northern capital to invest in erecting the factory at some 
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suitable place in the North. This was the course he pursued. 
It was the only course open to him, except possibly to abandon 
the proposition altogether. 

His first factory, which was at Wolcottville (Torrington) 
Conn., was unsuccessful, and Borden was again left penniless, 
At this juncture, in the fall of 1856, he returned to Texas, bor- 
rowing $100 to pay his expenses of travel. Some time early in 
the following year other northern financiers came to his rescue 
and agreed to furnish the money to build another factory, this 
one to be at Burrville, Conn. He then returned to Connecticut 
to accept the proposition. 

At the close of the war his business interests were all in the 
North, and still operating with success. Texas was then groan- 
ing under povert} and carpetbag rule and could offer no 
inducements for business investments. Mr. Borden waited five 
years after the war before returning to Texas to erect any 
business enterprise. 

After returning to Texas in 1871, his course was again 
prompted by business reasons. He erected an immense beef- 
canning factory at a place where there was no railroad or other 
means of transportation, Two years later the railroad was 
extended westward from Columbus, a depot established on the 
grounds, and named in his honor. The first locomotive engine 
operating on it also bore his name. The railroad advertised 
his business and it proved remarkably successful until his 
death. He was the intimate friend of T. W. Pierce, of Tops- 
field, Mass., president of the railroad, and the inference is that 
he par advance information as to the plans of extending the 
roa 

A number of legal documents executed by Gail Borden dur- 
ing his last residence in Texas recite that such residence was 
only temporary, and that his home was in Westchester County, 
N. Y. The deed of the factory at Borden to the Borden Meat 
Preserving Co. in 1872 so recites. His will, executed the same 
year, also contains such recitation. There is quite a lot of 
other documentary evidence to the same effect, This would 
seem to refute the contention that he ever regarded Texas as 
his home. 

His son, John G. Borden, and stepson, Alfred B. Church, both 
residents of New York, were named as executors of his will, 
The will was first admitted to probate at White Plains, N. Y. 
Afterwards, on account of large property interests in Texas, it 
was also admitted to probate in Colorado County, Tex. 

Owing to his Union sympathies, Gail Borden, like Sam Hous- 
ton, doubtless lost prestige to some extent with many people 
in Texas. If he had favored secession, he might haye been a 
popular idol. It is still difficult for those of strong southern 
sympathies to judge him impartially, but it should be stated 
that after returning to Texas, he at all times commanded the 
respect of the people of that State. 

Gail Borden descended through a long line of pioneers and 
builders extending back for centuries, The family has been 
traced to the Bourdons of Bourdonnay in Loraine. From there 
they went to England, where the name was Anglicized into 
Borden. There they founded the community of Borden in the 
county of Kent. 

They came to America nearly 300 years ago and helped to 
settle Rhode Island. On his mother’s side, Gail Borden is a 
lineal descendant of Roger Williams. Bordentown, N. J., was 
settled by a near relative of his. The community in Texas 
where his last factory was located and where he died bears 
his name. Borden County was also named in his honor by the 
Legislature of Texas. Like many of his ancestors, wherever 
Gail Borden lived he left something to impress the community, 
something to cause the man and his name to be remembered. 

Born and reared under modest financial circumstances, he 
accumulated a large estate before engaging in the manufacture 
of concentrated foods. This was all expended before his inven- 
tions were placed upon a financial basis. In due time his judg- 
ment was sustained and his new enterprises proved to be finan- 
cially successful. They built up for him an immense fortune 
for one of his time. 

He was a man of great integrity of character, tenacity of pur- 
pose, of deep religious convictions, active in Sunday-school work, 
and a strict observer of the Sabbath day. His great achieve- 
ments in many fields of endeavor and under adverse circum- 
stances should be an object lesson to every boy and girl in the 
land. It should remind them that by fixed determination, cou- 
pled with intelligent and persistent effort, there is always hope 
for ultimate success. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, so as to propound a couple of queries to the chair- 
man of the committee with respect to this paragraph. First, 
does the proviso carried in this paragraph relate to paying for 
subscriptions in advance? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It does. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. A bill has been reported, I believe, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary that is now on the Consent Cal- 
endar, which will obviate the necessity for this. My main 
query at this time is in respect to the total appropriation of 
$62,480, carried in this paragraph. How much of that is esti- 
mated to be used for the military intelligence branch of the 
Army? While the gentleman is gathering the facts, I notice 
that this appropriation has been increased $5,000 over the ap- 
propriation of last year. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. That is due to a mapping project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not directing my inquiry to that, but 
I am especially directing it as to how much of this total appro- 
priation of $62,480 goes to the military intelligence branch of the 
Government? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Practically all of it goes to the military 
intelligence branch in its different activities. That includes 
military attachés abroad. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the chairman 
of the subcommittee understands the question of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. I think the gentleman wants to know how 
much has been appropriated for military intelligence. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My inquiry is how much has been appropri- 
ated or is provided for in this bill for military-intelligence activ- 
ities of the Government? 

Mr. BARBOUR. All together $323,266. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the need of such an enormous 
amount for that branch of the service in time of peace? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is made up of the following items, 
as found on page 281 of the hearing: 

Maintenance of G-2, Washington, D. C., 9 corps areas and 3 


nr ee ee er $51, 096. 84 
Service schools, including tuition for language officers. 10, 320. 00 
Secretary Of: War: reserves SoS i L — 8 00 
Als Corie tech enlce = 0 oo oe as ae ea ee 00. 


3, 600. 00 
Maintenance of military attaché system in gore countries. 167. 809. 16 
Employees in office of Chief of Staff (G2) 89, 440. 00 


por kn eke ed iin TAN ee eee 323, 266. 00 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the entire service of the military 
attaché branch of the War Department come out of this 
$167,809 ? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The pay of the officers does not come out 
of this. Their mileage, I understand, comes out of the travel 
of the Army. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the $167,000 utilized for? That 
is a tremendous amount for military intelligence abroad in time 
of peace. Are we maintaining military intelligence services in 
Russia and China? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We are maintaining military intelligence 
service in 41 countries. There are 37 attachés, and some of 
those attachés represent more than one country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ah, if it is merely for the expense of these 
nicely adorned military attachés who are connected with the 
courts of Europe, that is one thing, but if it is for military 
intelligence of the Army, that is another, 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is part of the military intelligence 
system. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is more a part of the diplomatic branch 
of the Government, maintaining their mounts, and the like, as 
later provided in the bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is a matter of opinion, but it is con- 
sidered by the War Department as part of intelligence, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has this appropriation been growing of 
recent years? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any information to 
show the growth of this appropriation? It seems to me a large 
amount indeed in time of peace when we are at peace with 
all the world, and when we haye diplomatic relations with 
every nation in the world except Russia, and I believe we 
should have diplomatic relations with Russia, but that is an- 
other matter. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Of course, that is another matter, But 
in 1924 the appropriation for this purpose was $149,000. In 
1925 it was reduced to $65,500. It ran along at about $60,000 
until last year, when it was cut to $57,480. This year, in order 
to carry out the mapping project which was approved by the 
Secretary of War. we propose to carry $62,480. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not directly reply to 
my inquiry. I am respectfully directing my inquiry as to the 
immense amount of $167,000, which is the amount given to the 
military attachés in foreign countries. I ask if that is the 


amount generally carried in recent years, or is it more since 
the war? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I can only refer the gentleman to the 
figures which I have just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The figures show that the item is not grow- 
ing. It is decreasing. We have maintained these military 
attachés abroad for years as an accepted proposition, and this 
money provides for a part of thelr expense, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recall that some years back there was 
acco to cut down the appropriation for military attachés 
abroad. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think the committee is holding down this 
tem, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are you giving more than one amount for 
that purpose? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We reduced it last year. It becomes effective 
on the 1st of July next. 

Mr. COLLINS. The item for military intelligence is by no 
means confined to the item of $323,266. It is a great deal 
larger than that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is impossible. The chairman of the 
subcommittee says that is the total amount. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is very much larger than that. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I understand this covers everything except 
pay and travel. It also includes the pay of civilian employees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I so understood the explanatory statement 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLINS. It covers the officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then in addition to the pay as officers and 
for enlisted men this $323,266 is the amount expended for the 
military intelligence of the War Department? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recognize that this is a secret service, but 
I question whether we are justified in expending that much in 
peace time, when we are not concerned with the moyements or 
habits of other people. Except perhaps Russia I think we 
should not spend $323,266 for these diplomatic attachés around 
the courts of Europe. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is a great deal in what has been 
said by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp]. Just 
now there is very little valuable information which can be ob- 
tained or which is obtainable in any of the foreign countries. 
The gentleman asked if we are getting any information from 
Russia, The information I obtained the other day from the 
department as to Russia was very meager and unsatisfactory. 
We are getting very little information from Russia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This covers officers and enlisted men, 
does it? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; 28 enlisted men, 38 officers, and 100 
civilians. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It represents the social side of the mili- 
tary establishment. 

Mr. SNELL. It is customary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Rather than retrenching, we are expand- 
ing. I notice you are furnishing private airplanes for the at- 
tachés. I doubt the wisdom of that. The maintenance of an 
airplane is extremely expensive, as the gentlemen composing the 
subcommittee know. I can not see the necessity of providing an 
airplane or an air attaché in a foreign country. 

If he applied to the air station of the country to which he 
is assigned, if he would request it, I think the country to which 
he is assigned would undoubtedly give him a ride. No doubt 
it is a nice thing to have a private airplane. I doubt the wis- 
dom of that, and unless the subcommittee gives particular at- 
tention to this it will find the tendency will be to extend further 
the providing of airplanes to attachés in other countries. The 
attachés in France and Germany. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; in France and in Germany. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, the next countries will be England, 
Italy, and Japan. 

Mr. COLLINS. 
New York yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. I suppose the gentleman realizes that the 
committee has increased the number of attachés in this bill by 
one—one more in Cuba? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, maybe the social activities of our 
embassies are increasing, and that may be the reason for the 
increase at this time. 

Mr. COLLINS Itis increasing it by the nudging-up process, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. During the debate yesterday 
afternoon on this bill, reported by the subcommittee of the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
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grand committee carrying the appropriations for the Military 
Establishment, I made some inquiries of the chairman of the 
subcommittee, which I will restate in a moment. Before doing 
so, I must remind you that just before the holiday recess I made 
some inquiries of the gentleman who is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which brought in the bill for the Interior Department 
appropriations, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 
During that time and in that colloquy with the gentleman from 
Michigan I asked him if there was any new legislation reported 
by his committee in that bill, and he said practically none. 
I pressed him, “ What, none?” said I. “ Well, there is a little— 
very little.” Whereupon I quoted an excerpt from H. M. 8. 
Pinafore, as follows: 

All. What, never? 

Captain. No; never! 

All. What, never? 

Captain. Hardly ever! 


Now, yesterday in the debate on this bill, the military appro- 
priations bill, I asked the chairman of this committee, the gentle- 
man from California, my neighbor and my dear~friend [Mr. 
Barsour], if there was any new legislation in this bill, and he 
said as clearly as words can say it—see yesterday’s RECORD, 
page 1403—“ There is none.” 

“ Positively none?” I asked. 

“Absolutely none,” he said. 

A few minutes later the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton} felt impelled to take part in the debate, 
because all the members of the grand committee are by the 
very nature of things obliged to defend the committee and to 
hang together in order to keep the rest of us from taking the 
reins occasionally. 

And further on, Mr. Cramton said there was one little bit of 
teeny-weeny new legislation, appropriating $10,000 for some 
new purpose; and now, gentlemen, again I have to resort to song 
to make my point, 

You all remember the popular vaudeville skit which was so 
popular three or four years ago performed by Gallagher and 
Shean. I can not sing, but would if I could. [Laughter.] 
The concluding two lines of each stanza of their song ran: 


Absolutely, Mr. Gallagher, 
Positively, Mr. Shean. 

[Laughter.] 

My colleagues, I am endeavoring to show the danger of hay- 
ing the House of Representatives swallowed up by the power of 
Bureau of the Budget. Is that bureau likely to become more pow- 
erful than the Congress which created it? Is not the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union greater than the 
Committee on Appropriations? Must we always heed the cry, 
“Stand by the committee”? Do these debates in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole come to anything when appropriation bills are 
under consideration? These questions deserve your serious 
thoughts, my dear friends and colleagues. I have no malice, no 
feeling. I have to speak loudly in order to have distinct enun- 
ciation and in order to be heard. I may look mean and over- 
determined, but I beg to assure you I am most pleasant about 
it all. I thank you. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members, it so happens that I have 
two matters running to-day for debate, one the important and 
immediate matter of increased housing, barracks, and so on, 
for officers, noncommissioned officers, and soldiers and the other 
the question of the power of the Appropriations Committee to 
nullify the work of certain other committees of the House. 
The two questions dovetail, as I hope now to prove. The Army 
housing program was finally worked out by the chairman of 
the committee on Military Affairs, the gentleman from Michigan, 
and his committee. It represented years of work. Secretary 
of War Weeks was alive when the work on the housing legis- 
lation began. I wonked at it good and hard. That is now 
several years ago. Finally the House and Senate passed the 
bill. 


The program of construction is well under way, including 


buildings at Fort Lewis, near Tacoma, that fort being a brigade 
headquarters. I described it yesterday. The Bureau of the 
Budget made fair recommendations, These haye been slaugh- 
tered by the appropriations. At the proper place in the bill I 
shall move to restore the figures originally given in the Budget 
estimates. I am just informed that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL], chairman of the Committee on Rules, will 
make the motion. That is good. It will carry. 

I ‘desire to close. I am endeavoring to prepare a pamphlet 
with some of the statements made at the time the Congress 
adopted the Budget; some of the paragraphs of the Budget 
law; some of the things that have been added to it in the way 
of law on appropriation bills; some statements by the then 
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Congressman from Kansas, Victor Murdock; and some of the 
debates in which I have taken part, including the 3-sided debate 
in which the late lamented Martin Madden took part, together 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], and myself. 
The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


For expenses of the Army War College, being for the purchase of the 
necessary special stationery ; textbooks, books of reference, scientific and 
professional papers and periodicals; maps; police utensils; employment 
of temporary, technical, or special services, and expenses of special 
lecturers; for the pay of employees; and for all other absolutely neces- 
Sary expenses, $82,020. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Just for the information of the House, let me state 
that this is an increase of $4,000. 
oe PARDONE: Does the gentleman wish to know what it 

or 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; we all know that. 

Mr, BARBOUR. It is for three clerks in the historical 
division of the War Department, in which division they are 
getting out the history of the World War. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment, and I ask the attention of the chairman 
of the subcommittee, It seems to me $82,020 is a very large 
amount for the incidental expenses in connection with the sup- 
port of this one little institution of the War Department, 
namely, the Army War College, which is located at the junction 
of the Anacostia Branch and the Potomac. 

I suppose it would be difficult for anyone in this Chamber to 
conceive that there would be a necessity for such an appropria- 
tion as the sum of $82,020 for the stationery allowance, text- 
books, and books of reference were it not for the fact that it 
also contains an authorization for the employment of temporary, 
technical, and special services, and expenses of special lecturers, 
I would like to have the chairman of the subcommittee give to 
the committee the amount that is expended for that special 
branch and the expenses for stationery supplies. 

Mr. BARBOUR. A small part of it, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, goes for stationery and supplies. This 
maintains the War College, as we know it; and in the War 
College is being carried on the work of preparing the history 
of the World War, a very complete history of the World War, 
and it is being prepared at Government expense. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That does not come out of this item? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does this item cover that particular 
activity? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is all provided for under personal sery- 
ices, the increase referred to being $4,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no provision here for the em- 
ployment of personal services. We do not pay for that out of 
this item, do we? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. The language in the item is: 


Employment of temporary, technical, or special services, and expenses 
of special lecturers; for the pay of employees; and for all other abso- 
lutely necessary expenses. 


Of course, this work of preparing the history of the World 
War is more or less expensive. If the country does not want 
it done we can save a few thousand dollars, but the work is 
under way, and the committee has provided for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman state when it is ex- 
pected that work will be completed? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is impossible to say. It is a big task. A 
small part has been printed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Subjects or titles? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. One has been published, and they have 
decided to withhold the publication of the others until they 
have the work a little further along. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says they have published 
only one volume? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When I was last in Congress, which was a 
good many years ago—and many here do not recall that time— 
they had published one at that time. Have they not done 
anything in the meantime toward giving them to the public? r 

Mr. COLLINS. If the gentleman will yield, they have done 
something. They have withdrawn the one which they already 
published. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So as to make a better showing when they 
make public the work; but I am serious in trying to ascertain 
how much of this appropriation, for instance, goes for the 
employment of special lecturers, 


1930 


Mr. COLLINS. The statement of mine was a serious state- 
ment. 

Mr, BARBOUR. Does the gentleman want to know the 
amount? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Two thousand one hundred dollars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that the total amount? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Years ago, as I recall, it ran into the thou- 
sands, 

Mr. BARBOUR. Many of these special lecturers come here 
and speak on different subjects, and this item is to pay their 
expenses. 

Mr, STAFFORD. It is a nice vacation trip for some of the 
distinguished lecturers connected with many of our colleges. 

Mr. BARBOUR. ‘They are distinguished lecturers. 

Mr: STAFFORD. There is no question about that, and this 
is merely to provide for their expenses when they come here to 
deliver their lectures at the War College. 

Mr. BARBOUR. They are distinguished men. The president 
of the American Federation of Labor was one of them last year. 
I know he has lectured there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give us the total 
amount paid out of this appropriation for the compilation of 
this war history? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am unable to give the gentleman that, 
because on this work there are a certain number of officers who 
receive their pay from “Pay of the Army,” and they have a 
certain number, or a few, enlisted men who receive their pay 
from “Pay of the Army.” Then they have some civilian em- 
ployees including stenographers, and I understand they are 
paid from this item. In addition this item pays a great many 
expenses of the War College and the War College is a rather 
good-sized institution. There are now 76 Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps officers attending and taking the course at the 
War College, and this entails a certain amount of expense, 
but when you add it all together, it is not a very large amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman is 
recognized for two additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire here whether the provision 
as carried on page 2, under the office of the Secretary of War, 
restricting any fleld-service appropriation carried in this 
bill, unless it is expressly authorized, would inhibit the use 
of these enlisted men that the gentleman has just spoken of 
in the work of the compilation of this World War history. 
That was the fear I expressed yesterday. 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; that would not, because enlisted men 
receive their pay out of “Pay of the Army.” That provision 
applies to field-service employees and their pay in the War 
Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the pay of the Army is a field-service 
appropriation? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is? 

Mr. BARBOUR. But it is not available for personal services 
of civilians in the War Department, as I understand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was this thought I had in mind yester- 
day when I directed the attention of the chairman of the sub- 
committee to the danger of making the provision all-inclusive 
and forbidding, perhaps, enlisted men doing the very character 
of work which the gentleman has just cited. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This, I will say, is not a War Department 
activity as distinguished from a field activity, and the provision 
the gentleman refers to applies only to War Department 
activities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman is conyinced, I have no 
further comment to make. s 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will say that this is being carried on 
about the same as it has been from year to year. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


FINANCHE DEPARTMENT 
PAY, re., OF THE ARMY 


For pay not to exceed an average of 12,000 commissioned officers of 
the line and staff, $31,258,400; pay of officers, National Guard, $100; 
pay of warrant officers, $1,862,548; aviation increase to commissioned 
and warrant officers of the Army, $1,647,236; additional pay to officers 
for length of service, $7,891,681; pay of enlisted men of the line and 
staff, not including the Philippine Scouts, $52,112,480; pay of enlisted 
men of National Guard, $100; aviation increase to enlisted men of 
the Army, $543,279; pay of enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts, 
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$1,100,786; additional pay for length of service to enlisted men, 
$3,288,013; pay of the officers on the retired list, $9,060,135; increased 
pay to retired officers on active duty, $168,650; pay of retired enlisted 
men, $11,802,195; increased pay and allowances of retired enlisted men 
on active duty, $7,560; pay of retired pay clerks, $5,062; pay of retired 
veterinarians, $1,785; pay of. not to exceed 65 civil-service messengers, 
at $1,200 each, at headquarters of the several Territorial departments, 
corps areas, Army and corps headquarters, Territorial districts, tactical 
divisions and brigades, service schools, camps, and ports of embarkation 
and debarkation, $78,000; pay and allowances of contract surgeons, 
$55,776 ; pay of nurses, $873,400; pay of hospital matrons, $600; rental 
allowances, including allowances for quarters for enlisted men on duty 
where public quarters are not available, $6,465,796; subsistence allow- 
ances, $5,858,437; interest on soldiers’ deposits, $50,000; payment of 
exchange by officers serving in foreign countries, and when specially 
authorized by the Secretary of War, by officers disbursing funds per- 
taining to the War Department, when serving in Alaska, and all for- 
eign money received shall be charged to and paid out by disbursing 
officers of the Army at the legal valuation fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, $500; additional pay to officers below the grade of major 
required to be mounted and who furnish their own mounts, $225,000; in 
all, $134,357,519, less $800,000 to be supplied by the Secretary of War 
for this purpose from funds received during the fiscal year 1931 from 
the purchase by enlisted men of the Army of their discharges, 
$133,557,519; and the money herein appropriated for “ Pay, ete., of 
the Army shall be accounted for as one fund. 


Mr. COLLINS and Mr. STAFFORD rose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. COLLINS: Page 12, line 6, strike out 
“shall be accounted for as one fund“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “which shall be accounted for as one fund, shall be reduced 
by the difference between active and retired pay of 4,000 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army who shall be retired during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, proportionately from the several grades and 
branches and at retired pay in the cases of those officers whose period 
of service does not entitle them to the maximum rate under the pro- 
visions of existing law at the rate of 2% per cent of their active pay 
multiplied by the number of complete years of commissioned service, 
or service which under the provisions of existing law is counted as its 
equivalent, unless their total commissioned service shall be less than 
10 years, in which case they shall be honorably discharged with one 
year’s pay.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. It will be necessary first to dispose of 
the point of order reseryed by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the substantive amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Chairman, I 
will not press the point of order, but will withdraw it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment as legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make or reserve the 
point of order? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will make it unless the gentleman from 
Mississippi wants it reserved. 

Mr. COLLINS. I would like to have the gentleman reserve 
his point of order. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I reserve a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I have asked the gentleman 
to reserve his point of order because I am not going to urge 
the amendment; in other words, I have had the Clerk read it 
merely for the purpose of letting the House know what ought 
to be done as to this particular item. 

We have Army officers scattered all over the United States 
attending to duties that civilians could do very much better 
and with less expense to the Government. 

For instance, we have 340 Army posts, air fields, arsenals, 
and so forth. Think of this large number! Of course, we have 
officers attending to duties, large or small, in all these different 
posts. In addition we have Army officers in the colleges, high 
schools, and other schools attending to the boys in these insti- 
tutions and doing things that the schools and colleges ought to 
do out of their own funds. We have Army officers in the em- 
bassies and missions of our country abroad acting as social 
aides to ambassadors and ministers. We have them in the 
principal cities doing God knows what. In fact, we have them 
everywhere it is possible to put them. The excess is more than 
4,000. 

This is the time, gentlemen, to reduce their number, for the 
officers taken in during the Spanish-American War are going 
out now. If the officers of the Army are to be reduced, and 
we all know they shouid be, now is the proper time te do it. 
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The reason I am not insisting on this amendment is because I 
understand that the President of the United States is consider- 
ing the same matter, and I also understand that he is con- 
sidering the same reduction. I feel that it is very much bet- 
ter for the question therefore to be fully thrashed out by the 
President and then submitted to us rather than for me to urge 
it at this particular time. 

It was stated a few days ago by Doctor Sumarers, a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, that in conversation with 
Secretary Good that he stated to him that the officers of the 
Army should be reduced at least 4,000. I imagine that Secretary 
Good was echoing at that time the views of the President. 

I now want merely to state what I think ought to be done 
and what I think the President of the United States will urge 
us to do later, and for that reason I am not urging the amend- 
ment now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I note the committee has stricken out the proviso carried in 
the bill of last year limiting the number of horses owned by 
officers of the Army to one. I wish to inquire whether it con- 
siders that as permanent law. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The committee did, and the language was 
so phrased as to make it permanent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; it was not. It reads: 


Provided, That the number of horses owned by any officer of the Army 
shall be limited to one, 


Mr. BARBOUR. Thé Comptroller General has ruled that 
that has the same effect as permanent law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am glad to learn that that is the policy 
of the subcommittee to continue that limitation. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The subcommittee was in earnest when 
they brought that in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire in regard to this item 
carrying $9,060,135, which is an increase by a million and a 
quarter for the pay of officers on the retired list. Last year 
the appropriation was $7,749,121. I would like to inquire as to 
the reason for this inordinate increase of the pay of officers 
on the retired list. That is a considerable drain on the Treas- 
ury for military purposes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The committee was advised that last year 
they underestimated this item. They have made a recast of 
the item and have come to the conclusion that they under- 
estimated last year. Of course, there is an increase each year 
because of the additional officers who go on the retired list, but 
the larger part of the increase grows out of a better calculation 
than formerly of this item of expense. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was my surmise that the large increase 
was accounted for by the policy of the War Department to 
retire officers almost at will to give place to younger men 
coming into the service from the Military Academy. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not think there is anything in that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says that surmise is not 
warranted by the testimony? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not think it is. It is not intended by 
this committee that there should be anything of that kind. This 
committee, however, is trying to hold down the number of com- 
missioned officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But General Summerall stated it was 
necessary in order to make room for the graduates of the 
Military Academy to relieve those in the top grades. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This matter is receiving consideration all 
of the time. They are making studies in the War Department 
relative to the retiring of officers, They have two groups, one 
they call a class B group of officers whom they believe should 
be placed on the retired list, who have not yet reached the 
retirement age. The matter is receiving the attention of the 
committee and the War Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many are in the class B group, 
either in percentage or in gross numbers? 

Mr. BARBOUR. On June 30, 1929, according to the annual 
report of the Secretary of War, there were pending the cases 
of 62 officers placed provisionally in class B and 7 officers 
placed finally in class B, making a total of 69 cases not dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall not detain the work of the com- 
mittee for that purpose, if the gentleman has not the figures 


at hand. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 


position to the pro forma amendment in order to ask the chair- 
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man of the subcommittee if it is the plan to endeavor to 
complete the reading of this bill to-day? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would like very much to do it, but my 
wishes seldom control in the matter, and I have learned to take 
things as they come. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I shall be quite frank with 
the gentleman. I have consumed but very little time, and I am 
making an effort to secure the figures necessary to back up an 
amendment to be offered on the floor to add to the money for 
the construction of buildings at Army posts. I do not want the 
ote to go so fast that we can not assemble our facts and our 

orces. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think several other gentlemen have been 
figuring along the same line, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is good. I realize the 
increase should not be proposed and carried through without a 
very careful understanding. Recently I returned from g trip 
to a divisions headquarters located at Fort Lewis, near Tacoma. 
I made careful inquiry on the ground as to the situation there. 
I also made some general inquiries as to Vancouver Barracks, 
near Vancouver, Wash., also in the district represented by me. 
For years I have endeavored, as Members here know, first to 
get the building program at all, and then to help its being ad- 
vanced and carried on, and I would hate to see the program 
now checked. 

It is my duty as a Member of this body, interested in the 
upkeep of a dignified and proper Army and the maintenance of 
its morale and character, to strive to have all parts of it properly 
housed. It is also my duty in connection with the district that 
I represent to work as hard as I can to see that some of this 
money stricken out by the great Committee on Appropriations, 
in its wisdom, is restored by the still greater Committee of the 
Whole, in its wisdom, 

Mr. BARBOUR. For Tacoma? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Fort Lewis, near Tacoma. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not think Tacoma is being neglected. 
I understand they have one of the airplane carriers of the 
United States Navy out there now in order to supply electric 
light and power to the city. They are not being entirely 
neglected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That might be brought up in 
a discussion of the Navy appropriation bill. I shall be glad to 
discuss it now, however, 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not that I haye anything against Tacoma, 
because I think Tacoma is a very fine city, and I am for that 
arrangement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is the general feeling, 
I think. It is a matter of record that Tacoma, a city of more 
than 100,000 inhabitants in the State of Washington, a city 
which has great municipal power plants and reservoirs, found 
itself this winter with little or no water in its reservoirs, owing 
to a drought which is unprecedented in that country, which is 
a dry country in the summer and a wet country in the winter, 
very much like parts of California. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have always understood that it is wet at 
all seasons of the year. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would not like to go into 
that unless our colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] is 
present. Besides, let us leave some of that hard problem for 
the statesmen in the other legislative body. 

The mayor of the city of Tacoma made a request that the 
U. S. S. Lexington, which was one of the six ships designed 
to be armored battle cruisers, and one of the two partly built 
ships left remaining after the disarmament conference in 
the beginning of the Harding administration, be sent to that 
city of Tacoma to supply electric current to keep the industries 
going and the city from darkness, The Lewington is an air- 
plane carrier. It is 880 feet long and can go into only the 
deepest harbors of the world, and Tacoma has such a harbor. 
It costs the United States more than $7,000 a day for the 
upkeep and maintenance of the ship, its officers, and men. It 
has many extra-paid young officers aboard, Navy aviafors, who 
receive extra pay. It is a most magnificent ship. It looks pe- 
culiar, because its funnels and masts are on one side, and it has 
a top deck on which 120 airplanes may rest. The airplanes 
fly off that deck at the rate of one airplane every 20 seconds— 
think of it, 20 seconds—fiying from the top, flat, overhead deck 
of the ship. 

The airplanes can come back and light at about the same 
rate, except that if one airship drops a little too hard on that 
deck and breaks a wheel, other airships can not land on the 
upper deck of that airplane carrier until the damaged machine 
is carried away. On one occasion, to my knowledge, 40 men 
rushed under one side of an airship which broke one wheel 
while landing on the ship, picked up the damaged flyer, and 
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carried it forward to the elevator, which took it down three or 
four decks to the machine shop. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 15 minutes, without regard to the 
item just read. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. When this battleship Lez- 
ington was ordered to go to Tacoma to supply the power, it 
was done only after the Secretary of the Navy and his chief 
of staff, Admiral Hughes, had read an old law which permits 
yards, docks, and Navy equipment to be used by civilians, after 
an appraisement as to the value of such service and the pay- 
ment of money therefor in advance. 

That is to say, if a private contractor wants to use barges, 
derricks, or something from the navy yard, he can have the 
value of the service estimated, put up the cash, and use the 
material, all under naval supervision and at a profit to the Fed- 
eral Government, the receipts going to the Treasury as “ mis- 
cellaneous receipts.” That is a good and worth-while law. Sec- 
retary Adams is a good, patient, and highly capable Secretary 
of the Navy. Abuse of him through misunderstanding is unfor- 
tunate. I regret it. However, those in public. service must 
expect abuse. They always get it. The harder they work, the 
more they get. Admiral Hughes, too, is capable and worthy; a 
fine old sea dog, and proof of the value of our Government’s 
nayal training system, which is extensive and continuous, from 
the academy to retirement. Admiral Hughes is affectionately 
known to his classmates and brother admirals down to the 
newest ensign, as “Old Handle Bars.” He does not object. 

But I digress.. The contract was made by the Navy Depart- 
ment with the city of Tacoma for the use of the Lexington that 
very week, on the 13th of December, after three weeks’ nego- 
tiations, and the city of Tacoma was required to put up about 
$45,000 in advance, just as any other contractor would have 
had to do. 

I was in Chicago a few days ago, returning from my trip to 
the far Northwest, during the holidays. I met a number of 
prominent Chicago business men who are large Federal income- 
tax payers. They said: 

Why should the taxpayers in Illinois pay out taxes for appropria- 
tions for the United States Navy when a part of that Navy is being used 
to prevent the city of Tacoma from going dark? 


I say the Navy actually made money, because the price paid 
by the Navy for the electric current it has generated is more 
than is received by the city for the sale of the power in many 
instances. The electric plant on the U. S. S. Lerington is 
capable with its twin dynamos of supplying a city the size of 
Boston, It is a wonderful thing. It shows, my dear friends, 
what we always have known, that neither the Army nor the 
Navy is confined at all times to strictly military performance. 
Both branches do wonders in many other branches of activity. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman from Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Instead of complaints against 
the Navy Department being made for their action in placing 
the Lewington at Tacoma on the grounds that this was an 
improper imposition against the taxes of people of the country 
I think the people of the city of Tacoma should be thanked for 
relieving the Government of a part cost of daily operation, 
which is $7,000 a day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is a neat and clear way 
of putting it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman knows that the 
Lexington and its sister ship the Saratoga cost $44,000,000 each 
for construction alone. While the Navy seldom errs In the con- 
struction of vessels, it admits that these two ships are faulty; 
that they are hard to handle; that the maintenance of them 
eats up their appropriations. I learn that Navy officials are 
contemplating taking them out of commission for the purpose 
of making changes or placing them out of commission entirely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I also hear the rumors that 
the Navy Department is thinking of taking those ships out of 
commission because of the cost of maintenance and the difficulty 
of berthing them, and for other reasons. Hewever, I have not 
had time to investigate. I have been busy in the effort to get 
the Lexington to Tacoma’s docks. I desire to say that Senators 
Jones and DL and myself worked to that end as a unit—as 


one. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I do not object to any 
branch of our Government furnishing utilities to municipalities, 
Has the gentleman any information as to how long it is con- 
templated that the city of Tacoma will need this particular 
airplane carrier? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am glad the gentleman 
asked me that question. The contract between the United 
States and the city, as perfected by the Chief of Operations, 
Admiral Hughes, was completed in the forenoon of December 
13. The two Senators from Washington and the Representa- 
tive of the third district—myself—representing the city of 
Tacoma, agreeing to the contract. We had no say as to the 
price determined upon per kilowatt, as to amount of horse- 
power, Naval experts fixed that after their surveys made from 
the Bremerton Navy Yard, and under Admiral Ziegemeyer, I 
believe. p 

The time was to be for 30 days—and for 30 days only—to 
run from the time the Levington docked at Tacoma and began 
to send current through a hook-up with Tacoma’s wires, Tacoma 
to furnish the copper cable connections, the transformers, and 
other equipment. That cost the city; but it was an emergency 
and had to be met, regardless of cost. As we started negotia- 
tions the ship Legvington put out to sea through the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca. I was fortunate enough to persuade Admiral 
Hughes to turn the ship back, after Secretary Adams had told 
our two able Senators that the proposal could not be enter- 
tained. Admiral Hughes put his order through from his office 
in Washington, D. C., to the navy yard at Bremerton, Wash., 
3,300 miles away, and on to the ship another 200 miles, by tele- 
phone and radio, in nine minutes. Gentlemen, things move with 
speed there. 

The U. S. S. Lewington can made 40 standard knots an hour 
without shiver or strain. She was to have been a great, power- 
ful armored cruiser. 

The hook-up with Tacoma municipal power Hnes began the 
evening of December 16. The juice.started. The contract ends 
the evening of January 16. J 

The ship will need one-half day to dress down and the next 
day it will proceed from Tacoma direct to San Francisco, arriv- 
ing on the 20th, and thence to its base at San Pedro. On Feb- 
ruary 15—I think I am correct—it will proceed through the 
Panama Canal with 30 or 40 other warships of all types, big and 
little, to New York Harbor for the spring maneuyers. The 
Lexington will return sometime in June. 

Everything with the proposal and the contract has been cor- 
rect and proper. An emergency has been made. All property 
rights and contracts of other power plants—municipal and pri- 
vate—in adjacent cities were protected. There will be neither 
suits in the area interested nor claims against the Government 
by anyone for damage to any private industry, Secretary Adams 
attended to that phase and was right in so doing. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. You have come to the con- 
clusion that the Navy has not lost any money by reason of 
that contract? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. On the contrary, the Goy- 
ernment has made money. Of course, the pay of officers and 
crew and upkeep would have gone on anyway. Fuel and oil, 
and so forth, have been more than paid for. Admiral Hughes 
saw to that. The officers and men have been in a beautiful 
harbor in a wonderful part of the country. And, gentlemen, at 
11 o'clock Pacific time, this very day, the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts of Pierce County and southwestern Washington, and 
perhaps the school children, will march on to the decks of the 
U. S. S. Lexington escorted by marines, by officers, and men 
from Fort Lewis, and by bands of music, to be received by the 
commander of the ship, Capt. F. D. Berrien, and his executive 
officer, Commander J. H. Hoover. 

My colleagues, the work in connection with this effort to 
relieve Tacoma and to help to keep going the industries and 
the pay rolls there has been the most interesting experience of 
my 17 years in Congress. It has been worth while. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. It is clear that it would have 
put the city to a great hardship if that had not been done? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; all testimony is to that 
effect. There is at Tacoma a large branch factory of the 
Hooker Chemical Co., of Niagara Falls—electrochemical. If 
that company out there had been without electricity their plant 
would have deteriorated at an astonishing rate per day. The 
mayor and officials of Tacoma, our Senators, and myself were 
perhaps 15 days negotiating to get this emergency relief. All 
sorts of charges were made. It was charged that the navy 
yard at Bremerton was selling power to a private power com- 
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under a beneficial contract made 10 or 15 years ago. The pri- 
vate company made a contract with the Bremerton Navy. Yard 
to furnish power at higher price to be used at the peak-load 
time of the local company, and the local company contracted 
to sell power to the navy yard at a low price at other than 
peak-load hours. 

The Government has made money on this. And why not? 
These naval establishments are able to serve the people in time 
of peace. Why should they not do it whenever an emergency 
exists. The program is to keep the wheels going around and 
the pay check coming. [Applause.] 

In conclusion, let me say, we all learn by experience, and the 
city of Tacoma is enlarging her steam-plant reserves. Elec- 
tricity from water power is available in that county. It is very 
cheap under normal conditions and potential horsepower runs 
down every mountain side, but we have learned that droughts 
come even in rainy countries. “God moves in a mysterious 
way, His wonders to perform.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS, ETC. 


For the apprehension, securing, and delivering of soldiers absent 
without leave and of deserters, including escaped military prisoners, 
and the expenses incident to their pursuit; and no greater sum than 
$50 for each deserter or escaped military prisoner shall, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War, be paid to any civil officer or citizen for 
such services and expenses; for a donation of $10 to each prisoner 
discharged otherwise than honorably upon his release from confinement 
under court-martial sentence involving dishonorable discharge, $150,000. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment: 
On page 13, line 11, strike out the figures “$50” and insert in 
lien thereof the figures “$25,” and on line 17, strike out 
“ $150,000 ” and insert in lien thereof $80,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: On page 13, line 11, strike 
out the sign and figures “$50” and insert in lieu thereof the sign and 
figures “ $25,” and in line 17, strike out the sign and figures $150,000 ” 
and insert in lieu thereof the sign and figures “ $80,000.” 


Mr. LaGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, this amendment, of 
course, will be opposed by the distinguished chairman of the 
subeommittee. I have offered such an amendment before. I 
believe that on one occasion we did reduce the reward in the 
House, but it was reinstated in the Senate. f 

In my opinion, the number of desertions in the Army is too 
large. Last year, I understand, there were a little over 2,500 
desertions for which rewards were paid. Now, this is the point: 
Most of the desertions occur during the first year of enlistment, 
and it seems to me that under our military policy of a volun- 
teer army we should provide for the discharge of a soldier on 
his application at the end of the first year. In Congress we 
have repeatedly endeavored to get a 1-year enlistment. Techi- 
eally we have it, and legally we have it, but it is not carried 
out, because the General Staff and the War Department are 
opposed to 1-year enlistments. 

I have always felt that if we had 1-year enlistments we 
would attract a better grade of boys, who would like to serve 
for a year and get military training. We have optional en- 
listments for one year but recruits are not given the benefit of 
taking that option. They are not informed of it, and I make 
that statement without the slightest reservation whatsoever. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Is it not true that they will not accept re- 
cruits for a 1-year enlistment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think under the law they are com- 
pelled to accept them, but there are very few 1-year enlistments. 
I believe if we provided that any soldier on the completion of 
one year’s service could make application for discharge we 
would reduce the number of desertions. It is not fair to an 
American boy, a youngster under 21, who enlists, does not like 
the Army and deserts, to have that stigma upon him for the 
rest of his life. He should be given an opportunity during this 
time to obtain a discharge. I do not believe that under our 
military system it is fair to American boys to enlist them for 
three years when they are not informed of their right to enlist 
for one year and then, if they desert, to have their citizenship 
taken from them for life. 
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Under this system of rewards I know that boys are actually 
enticed away from the Army. They are given work by some 
of these people who engage in the business of apprehending 
deserters, and after the required length of time has expired 
they surrender the boys and collect the reward. I have called 
the attention of the House to such cases. 

I submit that a proviso written in the appropriation bill—and 
you know how to do those things, as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan says, amend the law by implication—which would permit 
any person who has enlisted in the Army to make an applica- 
tion for discharge at the expiration of one year would result in 
rendering a great service to the Army. By doing that you 
would greatly reduce the expenses of courts-martial and the 
appropriations under this item for the apprehension of deserters, 
By doing that you would cut down the number of desertions, you 
would increase the morale of the Army, and would be rendering 
a great service to the Army. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from New York, that an enlisted man be permitted to retire 
voluntarily after one year of enlistment, opens a subject that is 
somewhat foreign to this appropriation bill. Of course, an en- 
listment of that kind would be very expensive to the Govern- 
ment. A man is given an outfit of clothing when he enlists, He 
is frequently transferred to some distant point and his trans- 
portation expenses are incurred. Considerable expense is in- 
curred in his training. I do not intend to discuss the merits of 
the gentleman’s suggestion, because I do not think it is appro- 
priate in connection with this appropriation bill. We are taking 
the situation as it exists at the present time. The gentleman 
proposes to reduce the maximum amount to be paid for the 
apprehension of deserters from $50 to $25. This provision in 
the appropriation bill follows the provision of the law that the 
maximum of $50 may be paid for the apprehension of deserters. 
We do not provide in the bill that $50 shall be paid in each case, 
and there are many cases where the sum of 850 is not paid. 
The provision is: 


That no greater sum than $50 for each deserter or escaped military 
prisoner shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be paid to any 
civil officer or citizen for such services and expenses, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think there is any case on record 


during the last year where less than $50 was paid. 

Mr. BARBOUR. My recollection is that it was stated to the 
committee that there were cases where an amount less than $50 
was paid. I do not recall the particular number, but my recol- 
lection is that there were such cases, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Incidentally, may I inquire 
whether the law now permits enlistments for one year? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The law does permit enlistments for one 
year. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. To what extent are there such 
enlistments, if the gentleman has any figures on that? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Our hearings, I will state to the gentleman 
from Virginia, do not state the number of 1-year enlistments, 
but when there is taken into consideration the statement made 
to our committee that reenlistments are running more than 70 
per cent, this is an indication that the enlisted men are fairly 
well satisfied with the longer enlistment period. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I suppose the department discour- 
ages enlistments for as limited a period as one year and prefers 
enlistments for the 3-year period? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is probable they do not encourage them, 
because of the expense connected with 1-year enlistments. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; I yield to the gentleman, if the gentle- 
man from Virginia is through. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think there are the reenlistments that 
the gentleman speaks of. These men may be called the pro- 
fessional soldier.” That is one type of soldier. But under our 
military policy, to train as many young men as we possibly can 
without having a large standing Regular Army, the 1-year en- 
listment is the ideal thing. You can not get away from it. 
You will attract a different type of man entirely. You will not 
attract the type of man who wants to remain in the Army, but 
the young man who is willing to go in, take his one year, take 
his honorable discharge, and the country is benefited to that 
extent. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Of course, that is incidental to the matter 
in the appropriation bill we are now discussing. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes; except this. A great many of 
these desertions are from the young men who enlist. They see 
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the Army life entirely different from the beautiful picture on the 
posters showing that every day in the Army is Sunday on the 
farm, and the attractive natives of both sexes in the different 
climates. The appeal is “ Enlist in the Army and have a good 
time.’ They get there and see something entirely different and 
say, “I can not stand three years of this,” and desert. I 
am trying to protect such boys and let them obtain honorable 
discharges at the end of one year. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is it not a fact that desertions at the 
present time are less than they have been and there is a tend- 
ency shown to decrease, probably due either to the improved 
ration or the better housing or the prospect of better housing. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Chief of Staff reports to our commit- 
tee that desertions are decreasing. 

A considerable portion of this item goes into the donation to 
general prisoners on discharge. It is estimated that there will 
be 3,000 of these general prisoners and provision is made for a 
donation of $10 each, so there is $30,000 out of this total appro- 
priation on that account. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] that the committee has reduced this 
appropriation $20,000 below the amount carried last year, and 
while I can not promise definitely, it is possible that, if the gen- 
tleman from New York will be patient for a while, he and the 
committee may eventually reach an agreement on this matter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is very fair. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will make no definite promise, though. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Even the hope of a promise is something. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But we are tending in that direction this 
year at least, as the gentleman has said. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That being so, I will not press my amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, and ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment. 

The LaGuardia amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, on the matter of deser- 
tions I think the Recorp should show here the decreases in 
desertions, The hearings before the committee show that in a 
period of the last five years there has been a reduction from 
13,760 desertions to 9,695, or a reduction from 7.39 per cent to 
5.20, indicating, I believe, that the conditions of service in the 
Army are very much better than they have been. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO AND LOSS OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


For payment of claims not exceeding $500 each in amount for dam- 
ages to or loss of private property incident to the training, practice, 
operation, or maintenance of the Army that haye accrued, or may 
hereafter accrue, from time to time, $100: Provided, That settlement of 
such claims shall be made by the General Accounting Office, upon the 
approval and recommendation of the Secretary of War, where the 
amount of damages has been ascertained by the War Department, and 
payment thereof will be accepted by the owners of the property in full 
satisfaction of such damages, 


Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I notice in the item providing for the authorization 
of payment of claims for damage to private property incident te 
the training, practice, operation, or maintenance of the Army 
that the appropriation has been reduced from $16,000 to $100. 
rus that it authorizes the payment of any claim not exceeding 


Mr. BARBOUR. That might seem to be inconsistent, but it is 
estimated that at the end of the fiscal year 1930 they will have 
$18,908 of unexpended appropriations, so there will be in the 
opinion of the War Department sufficient money. It is a con- 
tinuing appropriation. 

Mr, STAFFORD. What makes it a continuing appropriation? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The law itself. 

Mr, STAFFORD, If the former amounts that Congress have 
appropriated are available, of course there is no incongruity in 
this appropriation. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It does appear to be an incongruity, but they 
will have sufficient money from the balances on hand, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. What is the meaning of the language, “ For 
payment of claims not exceeding $500 each in amount for dam- 
ages,” and so forth, and the amount appropriated is $100? 

Mr. BARBOUR. One hundred dollars is the total amount ap- 
propriated. The gentleman from Wisconsin just asked the ques- 
tion. It authorizes claims to be settled that do not exceed $500. 

Mr. BRIGGS. To be paid in installments of $100 a year? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. This is a continuing appropriation, and 
it is estimated that at the end of the fiscal year there will be 
an unexpended balance of prior appropriations amounting to 
nearly $19,000. So it will not be necessary to appropriate more 
than $100 in this bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I see. And it authorizes the War Department 
to settle claims not exceeding $5007 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; and they will have sufficient money on 
hand. 

„The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read to 
page 18, line 10. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I would be remiss in my 
sincere devotion to the cause of agriculture if I did not remind 
some of my good friends who have been working so hard for 
the relief of the American farmer of the conditions prevailing 
in the United States Army for the troops stationed in Panama 
and other stations outside of continental United States. 

Here we have an item of $24,675,259 for subsistence of the 
Army. At the time the farm relief and tariff bills were up 
some gentlemen will recall that I raised the point that while we 
were increasing the cost of living by the tariff to the people in 
my city, the least the Government could do would be to set a 
good example and purchase only American agricultural products 
for Government purposes, I call attention to the fact that the 
food used in Panama—the butter used in Panama—by the 
American troops is purchased in Australia. Most of the food 
used by the American Army in Panama is purchased in foreign 
countries. I repeat, the butter used by the Army and Govern- 
ment personnel in Panama is bought from Australia and some 
from other foreign countries, 

I talked about it with the governor, who was here shortly 
after I made that statement, and he said that he figured it up 
that it would cost more to buy the butter in the United States 
than it would to buy it in the Argentine or in Australia and 
Denmark. 

Mr. KEARNS. Was there much better butter? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. There is a lot of butter used in 
the Canal Zone. I will show the gentleman the figures. I 
simply rise to throw out the suggestion to the representatives 
of the dairy districts that they should prevail upon the War 
Department to give the soldiers down in Panama the opportu- 
nity of having good American butter from American creameries, 
as well as all other food products from the United States. 

425 MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. a 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman’s own city 
obtain its butter from Australia or from Denmark to any extent? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, the tariff takes care of that. Nearly 
all of the butter consumed in New York City is domestic butter. 
Before the tariff on butter was increased there was considerable 
importation from Europe into New York markets. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, The tariff does not apply to these 
supplies furnished in the Panama Canal Zone, and I suppose 
that is the explanation of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman will permit, I believe that we 
are exporting butter at the present time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I saw in last Thursday’s Evening Star that 
9944 per cent of the butter consumed in this country is made 
here, and that we import only one-half of 1 per cent of the 
butter consumed here. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is in continental United States. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I wonder if the gentleman has any figures 
to show whether that statement is accurate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think with the tariff imposed on butter 

that the statement is accurate, but that refers to continental 
United States. ; 
Mr. SNELL. I think that statement is absolutely true. As 
a matter of fact, we import less than one-half of 1 per cent of 
the butter consumed. The statistics last year were that 0.2 
of 1 per cent of the 2,000,000,000 pounds of butter used in this 
country were imported into the country. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. I received a letter from Oklahoma com- 
plaining of the very great drop in the price of butter recently, 
and therefore I ask the question whether or not the figures 
that we saw in the Washington Evening Star as to the amount 
of butter consumed in this country are accurate, ` 

Mr. SNELL. I think that is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I notice at the close of this paragraph 
and the following paragraph provision is made for making im- 
mediately available a certain large amount for the procurement 
of fuel and for various services. What is the idea of making 
provision to purchase large amounts in advance of the period 
when it is used? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The reason for that is that there are certain 
periods of the year ordinarily when coal may be purchased more 
cheaply than at other times. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there is no limitation on the War 
Department which requires that all materials purchased during 
the fiscal year would have to-be consumed in that fiscal year. 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; but they would buy for the fiscal year, 
largely in the early part of the fiscal year. They say that in 
the month of May they can buy coal more cheaply than at any 
other time. That would be a month to two months before these 
funds become available in the fiscal year. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but what prevented them from in- 
creasing the appropriation in last year’s appropriation bill for 
that purpose? 

Mr. BARBOUR. This simply makes it available so that they 
can take advantage of the better prices. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If this had been incorporated in this year’s 
bill, it would not be necessary to have this authorization. It is 
a rather strange proceeding to have the department coming 
here and asking for $4,000,000 to be available before the fiscal 
year begins, when if they had asked for it in their estimates 
of last year, they would have had the necessary money to buy 
the coal. 

Mr. BARBOUR. They are simply asking it in order to take 
advantage of the better prices. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If they had that amount on hand now, 
they would not have to have this authorization, 

Mr. TABER. But they would spend it before they ever got 
to the time to buy the coal. We do not propose to turn them 
loose in that way. We want to protect the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the War Department purchases cloth- 
ing and ammunition and all kinds of material for use in other 
years. This provision, to my way of thinking, is ridiculous. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. I notice that the members of the Military Affairs 
Committee have gone from the Chamber. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. Here is 
the chairman of the committee, and there sits the distinguished 
ex-Secretary of War, the gentleman from New York, Mr. Warn- 
WRIGHT, and I myself have been honored by being placed on that 
live committee. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have been wondering whether the chair- 
man of this Subcommittee on Appropriations and the other 
Republican members of this subcommittee have made any sort 
of an agreement about increasing the item on housing the Army. 

Mr. BARBOUR. There has not been any indication of any 
agreement as yet. 

Mr. COLLINS. I want to know of the chairman if he has 
reached any agreement about the item to be carried for the 
housing program. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will not the gentleman withhold that in- 
quiry until we reach that item? I think it will be fully 
answered then, 

Mr. COLLINS. Can it not be answered now? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It can, but I would prefer to have it come 
up when we reach that item. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman wants to retain a large 
membership here on this Saturday afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Incidental expenses of the Army: Postage; hire of laborers in the 
Quartermaster Corps, including the care of officers’ mounts when the 
same are furnished by the Government; compensation of clerks and 
other employees of the Quartermaster Corps, and clerks, foremen, 
watchmen, and organist for the United States disciplinary barracks, 
and incidental expenses of recruiting; for the operation of coffee- 
roasting plants; for payment of entrance fees for Army rifle and pistol 
teams participating in competitions; for tests and experimental and de- 
velopment work and scientific research to be performed by the Bureau 
of Standards for the Quartermaster Corps; for inspection service and 
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instructfon furnished by the Department of Agriculture, which may be 
transferred in advance; for lecture fees at the Army Music School and 
such additional expenditures as are necessary and authorized by law 
in the movements and operation of the Army and at military posts, 
and not expressly assigned to any other department, $3,904,738: Pro- 
vided, That no appropriation contained in this act shall be available for 
any expense incident to the employment of an average number of officers, 
enlisted men, or civilian employees greater than the largest number em- 
Ployed during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, in connection with 
work incident to the assurance of adequate provision for the mobiliza- 
tion of matériel and industrial organizations essential to war-time needs. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves 
a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I direct the attention of the committee to 
2 aon language as found in the clause on page 20, lines 5, 6, 
and 7: 


For inspection service and instruction furnished by the Department 
of Agriculture which may be transferred in advance. 


Mr. BARBOUR, This inspection service is for the benefit of 
the Cavalry and other branches using animals. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is on the same basis that the Bureau 
of Standards utilizes the experience of the War Department? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. It is provided that this may be trans- 
ferred in advance. It is a small item of a few thousand dollars. 
It is just a matter of accommodation between the two depart- 
ments. 
Nan STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reservation is withdrawn on the 
point or order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


None of the funds appropriated in this act, unless expressly made 
available for the purpose, shall be used for the purchase or exchange 
of motor-propelled freight-carrying or passenger-carrying vehicles for 
the Army, except those that are purchased solely for experimental pur- 
poses, in excess of the following quantities and costs per vehicle, includ- 
ing the value of the vehicle exchanged: 30 ambulances at $3,500 each, 
40 passenger-carrying vehicles at $2,000 each, 150 such vehicles at $1,500 
each, and 150 solo motor cycles at $300 each, 9 truck chassis at $7,200 
each, 10 truck chassis at $4,325 each, 57 truck chassis at $2,800 each: 
Provided, That during the fiscal year 1931 the cost of transportation 
from point of origin to the first point of storage or consumption of sup- 
plies, equipment, and material in connection with the manufacturing and 
purchasing activities of the Quartermaster Corps may be charged to 
the appropriations from which such supplies, equipment, and material 
were procured. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the item, I believe, that authorizes 
the purchase of trucks and other motor-propelled vehicles. 
I notice you provide in the authorization as to the maximum 
price of the various characters of the trucks and motor-propelled 
vehicles and the designated number that may be purchased; 
that is, 30 ambulances at $3,500 each, 40 passenger-carrying 
vehicles at $2,000 each, 150 such vehicles at $1,500 each, and 150 
solo motor cycles at $300 each, 9 truck chassis at $7,200 each, 10 
truck chassis at $4,320 each, and 57 truck chassis at $2,800 each. 
I take it that it is not the intent of the committee that these 
various designated motor trucks and passenger-carrying vehicles 
should be purchased at exactly the designated prices. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is provided that they shali not pay more 
than the prices fixed for a particular kind of motor vehicle. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The language does not carry the phrase- 
ology “not exceeding.” 

Mr. BARBOUR. They are to get not more than the number 
specified in this bill. This is also a limitation, fixing the limit 
of cost per vehicle. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the language I take it they will be 
privileged to purchase only the designated number? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not more than the specified number. The 
price also is limited. A certain amount of flexibility is provided 
by fixing a maximum number so that, by buying a considerable 
number, they may be able to get them at a better price and buy 
a few more than is estimated, but they will not be able to go 
beyond the maximum quantity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Or the maximum price? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Or the maximum price. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wherein is the incentive for the purchas- 
ing officer to purchase a low-priced, efficient passenger car when 
they have authority to purchase 150? Naturally, the officer 
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would want the better car when you make no provision for the 
less-expensive car in the grade below $700, which is regarded 
as suitable by a great number of the Members of the House. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The maximum per passenger car is $2,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will they take the cheaper car when they 
are privileged to pay $1,500? 

Mr. BARBOUR. This is protected by the language in the 
bill fixing the maximum number of cars and the maximum price 
per car. If the gentleman will read the bill 

Mr, STAFFORD. I read the bill before I rose to speak. I 
do not see any incentive to the purchasing officer not to pur- 
chase up to the maximum price when serviceable cars can be 
got at $700. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Would it not be for the benefit 
of the Government to incorporate in the language of the bill 
permission to the department to purchase good cars that are 
forfeited by some of these rum runners, cars which can be ob- 
tained for what they will bring? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know that it is necessary to use alcohol 
in maintaining automobiles during the winter in the North. I 
do not know whether the alibi could be presented by a rum 
runner or bootlegger that that alcohol was for that purpose, 
and thereby offer it as a defense. I have not the intimate 
knowledge that the gentleman has. If these cars could be 
availed of by Army officers, it might be well, although they 
might think they smelled too much of alcohol. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Many of these cars are avail- 
able and are sold for as low as 20 per cent of their value. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I observe that the professional rum runner 
does not use a highly expensive car, but generally utilizes an old 
junk car, and takes the risk of having the car confiscated by the 
authorities. I do not think that kind of a car would be suit- 
able for these up-to-date, well-groomed, particular Army officers. 
There may be exceptions, where a Lincoln or a Cadillac is 
seized, but if the gentleman who is an authority on rum running, 
my distinguished colleague from the fourth district of Wiscon- 
sin, will go out into the field he will find that the professional 
rum runners are utilizing old and dilapidated cars that have 
very little value, and I do not think he would wish to consign 
those cars to the distinguished Army officers who have to put on 
a front on all occasions. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not on prohibition. 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; not on prohibition, but I want to ask 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. McKEOWN, 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
be wet. ; 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why bring that up? 

Mr. STAFFORD. My distinguished friend from New York 
says, Why bring that up?” He and my colleague from the 
fourth district of Wisconsin have more or less of a monopoly 
on that question, and I do not wish to trench upon their pre- 
serves. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I wanted to ask what is the matter with 
the fellows who are chasing them and can not catch them, if 
they are not good cars? 

Mr. STAFFORD. They nave speed, but that is all. They 
are speed boys. The gentleman probably has not been to De- 
troit, to Milwaukee, to Tacoma, or other coast cities, If he had 
been there he would know that they are speed boys who are 
operating these speed cars. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, a day or two ago, in general debate, the chairman 
of the subcommittee gave a very interesting discussion of the 
impracticability of the consolidation of Army posts when this 
matter of transportation was taken into consideration. I would 
Tike to have him right at this point—because we are considering 
this item of transportation—be kind enough to repeat the state- 
ment he made at that time, so that it may appear in connection 
with the consideration of this item. I was very much im- 
pressed with that statement, as no doubt were other Members. 
I had the idea that in the interest of economy and because of 
the fact that we now have very much improved methods of 


The gentleman comes from a wet district? 
No; I come from a dry district. 
It may profess to be dry but may actually 
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transportation some consolidation of Army posts might be 
adopted. The chairman of the subcommittee satisfied me com- 
pletely upon that point the other day, and I would request that 
he take the time now to make just a brief statement similar to 
the one he made the other day, so that information may, as I 
said, be set up in connection with the consideration of this 
particular paragraph. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I was simply giving the 
House the benefit of the finding of an investigating committee 
of the War Department in a preliminary report that has been 
filed. 1 believe the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GUARDIA] has suggested that by consolidating the Army posts 
of the country into a few posts there could be a considerable 
saving in mileage if not in other items. 

This finding was to the effect that there will be no saving 
in mileage; in fact, a consolidation of the posts might require 
more money for travel and mileage when you take into con- 
sideration the fact that the civil components of the Army, 
the Organized Reserve, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
and citizens’ military training camp components, train with 
the regular troops, and that in order to give them the advan- 
tage of training with the regular troops it would be necessary 
to transport them from all parts of the country to these few 
concentrated posts. That was no finding of my own. It was 
simply a report that has been made by this committee of the 
War Department upon the subject of economy by concentrating 
these various posts into a small number of posts. 

Mr. KETCHAM. How recently was that survey and report 
made? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It was a quite recent report, a report made 
within the past few months. 

Mr. KETCHAM. So it took into consideration the mar- 
velous new development we have had in the building of roads, 
motor transportation, and possible air transportation. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I believe so, because they went into the 
matter rather fully. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, With all due respect to the finding of the 
report, I do not agree with it. Ordinarily, prudent business 
management would indicate that the conclusions are illogical 
and mathematically incorrect. The real reason for having 
these posts scattered all around we all know, but the time will 
come sooner or later when we will haye to concentrate, 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HORSES FOR CAVALRY, ARTILLERY, ENGINEERS, BTC. 

For the purchase of horses within limits as to age, sex, and size to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War for remounts for officers entitled 
to public mounts, for the United States Military Academy, and for such 
organizations and members of the military service as may be required 
to be mounted, and for all expenses incident to such purchases (melud- 
ing $132,500 for encouragement of the breeding of riding horses suitable 
for the Army, in cooperation with the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, including the purchase of animals for breed- 
ing purposes and their maintenance), $380,000, 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I notice there is a very 
modest appropriation made for the encouragement of breeding of 
riding horses suitable for the Army. Can the committee inform 
me what percentage of the horses needed are purchased as a 
result of the appropriations that are passed for this purpose? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not believe the committee has those 
figures, I will state to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WATSON. I examined the hearings for them. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If I understand the gentleman’s question 
correctly, the gentleman wants to know the percentage of the 
total number of horses purchased for the Army 

Mr. WATSON. I want to know principally the economical 
results of this appropriation made for the purpose of breeding 
riding horses. I know the business of breeding horses has very 
much decreased, and I also notice you want 2,000 more horses 
next year, and I am wondering whether this appropriation for 
the purpose of breeding riding horses for the Army is of very 
great advantage to the Army. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I can state to the gentleman that the 
situation is entirely satisfactory to the War Department, and 
they believe and have reported to the committee that real 
progress has been made in these breeding operations. If I 
understand the gentleman’s question it is as to the number of 
horses purchased each year that can be directly traceable to 
these breeding operations? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not recall that the committee asked 
for those figures. I think it would be rather hard to. trace 
that down anyway. 
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Mr. WATSON. Are all the horses needed for the Army pur- 
chased entirely in the United States; or are we obliged to go 
to other countries? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; we have an ample supply of horses for 
Army purposes in the United States. 

Mr. WATSON. Are the horses used in the Philippine Islands 
purchased there? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; I understand they are purchased over 
there. 

Mr. WATSON. I noticed a statement that something over 
8,000,000 horses can now be purchased, if needed, without 
disturbing the number of horses required for agricultural pur- 
poses, is that correct? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That statement has been made. 

Mr. WATSON. Is the number of horses used for Army 
purposes increasing or decreasing each year? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have not any late figures on the number 
of horses in the United States, so I can not answer the gentle- 
man’s question; but the statement was made by the chief of 
one of the departments of the Army that there are in the 
neighborhood of 3,000,000 or more horses in the country that 
would be available at this time in case of emergency, without 
seriously interfering with the industry of the country. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the gentleman for the information. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman of the sub- 
committee be kind enough to give me some information on this 
subject? 

Mr BARBOUR. I will be pleased to give the gentleman any 
information he may desire, if I can do so. 

Mr. HOWARD. I notice the provision for purchase of these 
stallions is capitalized at $380,000. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That amount is for all activities. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is for all the stallions? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; horses of all kinds—for the Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Engineers, and for breeding operations. We are 
going to purchase 1,500 horses with this money, and in this 
appropriation there is $132,500 for the breeding operations, 

Mr. HOWARD. Further, will the gentleman tell me approxi- 
mately how many horses we have in the Army, all told? 

Mr. BARBOUR. At the present time? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The requirements or allowance at the pres- 
ent time call for 21,500, and we have in the neighborhood of 
22,000 plus. We have over 22,000 horses in the Army now. 

Mr. HOWARD. And with reference to mules, how many 
have we in the Army? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Something over 13,000 mules. 

Mr. HOWARD. Thirteen thousand mules and twenty-two 
thousand horses. I fail to discoyer—it may be here and I may 
not have found it—but I do not see where the committee has 
provided any manner of multiplying and replenishing the supply 
of mules. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. Well, we never have done that. 
to have sort of taken care of itself. [Laughter.] 

Mr, HOWARD. If not, then why not? Has the gentle- 
man 

Mr. BARBOUR. Just a moment. I would like to answer the 
gentleman’s question. Up to the present time the committee 
has not found it necessary. 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, that is satisfactory so far. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Momentarily. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Nebraska gave the 
House quite a lucid, constructive talk the other day on the wild 
jackasses. 

Mr. HOWARD. I think so. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In that connection, is this the way they 
are breeding? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will say to the gentleman what I desired 
to ask was whether the committee has reached the conclusion 
that the number of jackasses in the farming country is about as 
large as it ought to be. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is that question directed to the committee? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Well, we have no way of computing the 
number in the agricultural country. We are only concerned 
with the number in the Army. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, I yield to the opinion of the gentle- 
man that the number of the tame ones is larger in the Army 
than in the agricultural zone, but I would have the gentleman 
understand that the wild ones are becoming very abundant 
in the agricultural zones, and for proof of that I cite the state- 
ment of a distinguished Senator of recent days who testified 
they were cropping up numerously ont there, 

But in all earnestness, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, if we are going to buy studhorses for propagating 


That seems 
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riding animals for the Army, and as suggested for polo ponies, 
we ought to provide in some way for a higher type of mule. 
America produces the greatest mules in the world and they 
are produced in Missouri. I am satisfied. that the need is 
great. I see that only recently England is thinking so much of 
Missouri mules that she has come over here and shipped sev- 
eral shiploads to India, and I may say further that out of all 
the shipments made only one mule died on the way over. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


MILITARY POSTS 


For construction and installation at military posts, including the 
United States Military Academy, of buildings, utilities, and appur- 
tenances thereto, including interior facilities, necessary service connec- 
tions to water, sewer, gas, and electric mains, sidewalks, driveways, 
grading and seeding lawns, and similar improvements, all within the 
authorized limits of cost of such buildings, as authorized by the acts 
approved February 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 129), March 10, 1928 (45 Stat. 
300), February 23, 1929 (45 Stat. 1258), February 25, 1929 (45 Stat. 
1301), and March 1, 1929 (45 Stat. 1425), without reference to sec- 
tions 1136 and 8734, Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 1339; 
title 40, secs. 259, 267), Including also the engagement, by contract or 
otherwise, of the services of architects, or firms, or partnerships thereof, 
and other technical and professional personnel as may be deemed neces- 
sary without regard to civil-service requirements and restrictions of 
law governing the employment and compensation of employees of the 
United States, $14,062,860, of which not to exceed $3,000,000 shall be 
available for the payment of obligations incurred under the contract 
authorizations for these purposes carried in the War Department ap- 
propriation act for the fiscal year 1930 and of which the sum of 8230, 
400 shall be available immediately for the construction of a sea wall 
at Selfridge Field, Mich.: Provided, That of the amount herein appro- 
priated $2,589,000 shall be payable from the military post construction 
fund created by section 4 of the act approved March 12, 1926 (U. 8. C., 
title 10, sec, 1597), and $11,473,860 shall be payable out of the general 
fund of the Treasury: Provided further, That the Quartermaster General 
is hereby exempted from all laws and regulations relative to employ- 
ment and to granting leaves of absence to employees with pay while 
employed on construction work at the Military Academy: Provided fur- 
ther, That the funds appropriated herein for construction at the United 
States Military Academy may be expended without advertising when in 
the opinion of the Quartermaster General it is more economical and 
advantageous to the Government to dispense with advertising. 


Mr, LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Chairman, I wish te offer an amendment 
which I will send t6 the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I make a point of order to language on 
page 25, beginning at line 1, down to and including the rest 
of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
his point of order? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The first proviso is clearly legislation 
and so is the second legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York wish 
to be heard? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wish to reserve the point of order, but 
I am going to press it unless a proper amendment is made. 
While the gentleman from New York is offering his amendment 
I will try to do business with the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
to the language found on page 24, lines 19 to 21. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill not authorized by law and contrary to the rules of the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin state 
the language to which his point of order applies? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I only reserve it for the purpose of getting 
information from the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, pressing my point of order, 
this is clearly legislation. We have had so much trouble in the 
labor situation at West Point that unless some safeguard is 
put in I shall have to press the point of order. If the gentleman 
from California, the chairman of the subcommittee, will consent 
to an amendment providing that the prevailing rate of wages 
shall be paid to skilled and unskilled labor employed on this 
construction I will withdraw the point of order, I have such 
an amendment prepared and am ready to offer it. But we do not 
want to open the door and let the Quartermaster General go 
there and make up for their own inefficiency and lack of experi- 
ence by taking it out of the pay of skilled and unskilled labor, 
as has happened in the past. 

When I say the inexperience and inefficiency of the Quarter- 
master Department in construction, I say so advisedly. It is 


Will the gentleman from New York state 


nothing short of a disgrace, the cutting of wages and the low 
rate of wages paid to skilled and unskilled workers heretofore 
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employed by the quartermaster on these West Point buildings. 
I have stated on the floor on other occasions and I repeat now 
that at West Point the Government has been paying scab wages. 
With all of this, the buildings have cost several hundred thou- 
sand dollars over the original estimate, and adding the difference 
in the amount paid to labor with the prevailing rate of wages. 
these buildings cost about a million dollars more than the 
original estimates. The quartermaster officer in charge of con- 
struction of these buildings testified on December 28, 1926, before 
the subcommittee, that $700,000, then plus $161,000, for equip- 
ment would complete the mess hall. That, in addition to the 
$700,000 theretofore appropriated, expended, and the cost of 
preparing the plans and the cost of excavation, which I will 
read in a minute. 

The point is that in 1928 assurance was given to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that the $861,000 they asked for and 
which the committee appropriated, would complete the con- 
struction and equip the mess hall, cadet store, and dormitory. 
This will all be found on pages 597 and 598 of the hearings of 
the Appropriations Committee on the War Department appro- 
priation bill of 1928, 

Notwithstanding these assurances given to the committee and 
by the committee to the House, the building was not completed 
and we were required to appropriate an additional $126,334, 
which was included in the 1928 deficiency bill and an additional 
$297,540 in the 1930 appropriation bill approved January 9, 
1929, a total additional of $423,874. 

These figures are so interesting that I will read them, to- 
gether with the letter from the Superintendent of the Military 
Academy, addressed to the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. James], the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 


HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, V. Y., October 10, 1929. 
Hon. W. FRANK James, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mn. James: In compliance with the request you made on your 
last visit I inclose a statement of the various appropriations that have 
been made by Congress for the construction of the new mess hall, cadet 
store, dormitories, and drawing academy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wu. R. SMITH, 
Major General, United States Army, Superintendent. 
APPROPRIATIONS MADB BY CONGRESS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF New Muss 
HALL, CADET STORE, DORMITORIÐS, AND DRAWING ACADEMY 
FISCAL YBAR 1925 


For preparation of drawings, plans, and specifications 
for mess hall, cadet store, dormitories, and drawing 
8 In general accordance with the plans sub- 
mitted by the board of officers convened under author- 


ity of the act approved Aug. 11, 1926, and for con- 
struction equipment, to remain available until ex- 
pended aa — 


Pee AA AE ie Oe RTI ea oats TAL $83, 310. 00 
The sum of $93,753.81 remaining from the appropriation 
“nay of the Military Academy, 1922,” is made avail- 
able for razing three buildings and preparing exca- 
vation for new cadet mess hall and drawing academy, 
and for this purpose shall remain available until ex- 


pended 

(Public, No. 213, 68th Cong.) (H. R. 7877.) 
act making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for otber pur- 
poses,” approved June 7, 1924. 


FISCAL YEAR 1926 


For continuing the construction of a new mess hall, 

cadet store, dormitories, and drawing academy 

(Public, No. 413, 68th Cong.) (H. R. 11248.) “An 

act making appropriations for the military and non- 

military activities of the War Department for the 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other pur- 
poses,” appreved Feb. 12, 1925. 


FISCAL YEAR 1927 


For contin the construction of a new mess hall, 
cadet store, dormitories, and yay E E (maps 
(Public, No. 123, 69th Cong.) “An act making ap- 
propriations for the military and nonmilitary ac- 
tivities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes,” 
approved Apr. 15, 1926. 


FISCAL YEAR 1928 


For completing the construction of a new mess hall, 
cadet store, dormitories, and drawing academy, in- 
lading dest ——T̃ͤ X 


FISCAL YEAR 1928—DEFICIENCY 


For completing the construction of the new cadet mess 
hall, cadet store, dormitories, and drawing academy, 
We erupt United States Military Academy, 
West Point, . — 


— — — 
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FISCAL YEAR 1930 


For an additional amount for completing the construe- 
tion of the new cadet mess hall, cadet store, dormi- 
tories, and drawing academy at the United States 
Military Academy, as authorized by the act entitled, 
“An act to authorize an aporoprtation for completing 
the new cadet mess hall, United States ilitary 
Academy,” approved Jan. 9, 1929, $297,540, to be 
available immediately. $297, 540. 00 


Grand total appropriated for construction of new 
cadet mess, cadet store, dormitories, and draw- 
ing mag A at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. ¥ 2, 511, 937. 81 


Nots.—Under maintenance, United States Military Academy, 1929 
2 there was included an item of 817.000 for equipment of drawing 
academy. 

(Public, No. 181, 70th Cong.) “An act making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes,” approved 


March 23, 1928. 
Norn.— Under “Maintenance U. S. Military Academy, 1930,” total 


there was included an item of $1,886 for tables and chairs for Wash- 


ington Hall. 
(Public, No. 843, 70th Cong.) (H. R. 15712.) “An act making appro- 


priations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 28, 1929. 

It is unfair and unbecoming to the Government of the United 
States, If the Quartermaster General is in a position to carry 
on this construction the least he can do is to put upon him the 
same burden that is put on contractors, to pay the prevailing 
rate of wages. These workers are Americans entitled to Amer- 
ican wages, especially when working on a Government job. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This provision has previously been carried 
in the Military Academy item, and these construction activities 
have since been transferred to the Quartermaster General. The 
first proviso is incorporated in the bill so that the men hired 
on this work at West Point and are not permanent employees 
will not necessarily receive the 30 days’ leave and other privi- 
leges which are given to regular employees of the Govern- 
ment. The second proviso was transferred to quartermaster 
items from those of the Military Academy. The committee felt 
that the retention of the language was justified because repre- 
sentation of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FISH], who de- 
scribed an emergency situation that has arisen in his district at 
the Military Academy, where the new construction was to be, 
and as to which bids were to be advertised for by the Quarter- 
master and the construction was to be let out on contract. 

The gentleman from New York came before our committee 
and stated that a condition existed there wherein a large num- 
ber of men were out of employment who had been previously 
employed at the Military Academy. He asked if it was not 
possible for relief to be given right away so that these men 
could be employed. Major General Smith, commandant of the 
Military Academy, testified to the same situation, and it was 
for the purpose of relieving that situation and to provide em- 
ployment for the men that the committee retained this provision 
in the bill. 

It is subject to the point of order if anyone wants to make it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does the gentleman intend to pay these 
men the prevailing rate of wages? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have no information about the wages to 
be paid. Some time ago I inquired into that, and I was told 
that the wages then paid at West Point were the going open- 
shop wages of that vicinity. I know nothing of labor conditions 
around West Point, but that is the information that I was given 
a year or so ago—that the wages paid were the prevailing 
open-shop wages. How that compares with union wages, I do 
not know. Nor do I understand that there is any discrimination 
practiced at West Point in the matter of labor. I agree with the 
proposition that proper wages should be paid, and am giving the 
House the information that came to me about a year ago as to 
conditions then prevailing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
5 T California concedes that the point of order is well 

en 

Mr. BARBOUR. I concede the point of order if the gentle- 
man desires to make it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman paints a 
most deplorable condition of labor there, and all the more rea- 
son to insure the payment of the prevailing rate of wages. If 
this is to give work to labor, I say that if I can prevent my 
Government from going into the New York district and tearing 
down prevailing wages and establishing starvation wages, I 
shall do so. Unless my amendment is coupled with these 
provisos and makes sure that the prevailing rate of wages shall 
be paid the skilled and unskilled labor on this work, I shall 
press my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist upon the point 
of order at this time? i 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I do. 
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The CHAIRMAN. As the gentleman from New York insists 
upon the point of order against the language on page 25, with 
the concession made by the chairman of the committee, the 
Chair, of course, must necessarily sustain the point of order on 
the ground that It is new legislation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from New York yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does this apply to both provisos? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can not the gentleman waive a 
point of order so far as the last proviso is concerned? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the vicious one, The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Barsovr] was most frank about this. 
They want to employ men at what they term “the open-shop 


te. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not think the gentleman under- 
stands me. The last proviso simply refers to the matter of 
advertising. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already sustained the point 
of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent to ask a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
proceed. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman insists on his point 
of order to both provisos? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Unless I can get the amendment I de- 
mand, in order to protect the men in that neighborhood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asks the gentleman from Wis- 
consin whether he insists upon his point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as I stated to the Chair 
and to the chairman of the committee, I reserved the point of 
order for the purpose of securing information, more particularly 
about the construction of the sea wall at Selfridge Field, Mich., 
as to whether that is authorized under existing law. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is authorized under existing law, and 
it is necessary because of the low terrain at Selfridge Field. 
I understand that the higher water level in the Lakes is caus- 
ing considerable difficulty there and they want to go ahead and 
build this sea wall now. For that reason the bill makes the 
funds immediately available. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What page of the hearings covers this 
subject? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Page 319 of the hearings. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I am somewhat acquainted with the con- 
ditions of high water in Lake St. Clair, having seen the water 
at a depth of 18 inches above the ordinary highways at Grosse 
Pointe this summer, and, although I have never yisited Selfridge 
Field, I know it is in that neighborhood. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As the gentleman knows, a great deal of 
private property has been destroyed by this rise in the waters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Although the water is not any higher than 
in was in 1876 and 1886, yet the water was so high that it 
inundated Jefferson Avenue and the land adjacent to Edsel 
Ford's extensive estate up there in Macomb County, which the 
gentleman represents. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This provision is to enable them to go 
ahead with the work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of the point of order. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SXELL: Strike out all the matter com- 
mencing with the sum in line 15, page 24, down to and including the 
word “ Treasury,” in line 1 of page 25, and insert in Heu thereof the 
following: 

Sixteen million sixty-two thousand eigbt hundred and sixty dollars, 
of which not to exceed $3,000,000 shall be available for the payment 
of obligations incurred under the contract authorizations for these 
purposes carried in the War Department appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1930, and of which the sum of $230,400 shall be available 
immediately for the construction of a sea wall at Selfridge Field, Mich. : 
Provided, That of the amount herein appropriated, $2,589,000 shall be 
payable from the military post construction fund created by section 4 
of the act approved March 12, 1926 (U. 8. C., title 10, sec. 1597), and 
$13,473,860 shall be payable out of the general fund of the Treasury: 
Provided further, That in addition to the appropriation herein made, 
the Secretary of War is authorized to enter into contracts for the con- 
struction of all the projects embraced by the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1931 under this head at the Army Medical School, Washington, 
D. C., and in Porto Rico, to cost, in the aggregate, not to exceed 
$750,000 at each of such places, and, further, to enter into contracts 
or to incur obligations for the construction at West Point, N. Y., of 


Without objection, the gentleman will 
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follows; Completion of cadet barracks, $225,000; noncommissioned 
officers’ quarters, $165,000; officers’ quarters, $507,000.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the amendment on the new matter proposed by the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment is 
to make available funds in the present appropriation bill to 
carry out in full the recommendations of the Budget committee. 
which have the approval of the President of the United States, 
for the Army housing building program during the coming year. 
The cash appropriation is increased by $2,000,000, or equal to 
the Budget figures, and in lieu of the contract authorization of 
$3,000,000 I have provided contract authorization of $2,397,000, 
to be confined to the Army Medical School at Washington, 
$750,000; for Porto Rico building operations, $750,000; and at 
West Point, $897,000. The amount for West Point agrees with 
the Budget in every respect. The 29 projects that are suggested 
for Porto Rico total $928,850, but this authorization confines or 
limits it to $750,000. 

The items or projects for the Army Medical School which 
were authorized at a cost of $890,000 must be taken care of 
completely by appropriations of $750,000. The authorized cost 
for all the projects for the Army Medical School at West Point 
and Porto Rico, for which the Budget includes provision, is 
$2.715,850, but this authorization carried in the amendment that 
I have presented is only $284,150 short of that, which is the dif- 
ference between $3,000,000 and $2,715,850. 

As was explained in the colloguy that was had here the other 
day, I offer the amendment at this time in order that under the 
conditions that exist throughout the country and the recom- 
mendations of the Chief Executive to encourage business we can 
carry out the program authorized by Congress relative to hous- 
ing conditions in the Army. I have offered this after consulta- 
tion with the Committee on Appropriations, and I believe they 
are agreeable to its adoption at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As I understand it, the gentleman's 
amendment provides for an additional appropriation and does 
not contain any proviso modifying an existing law in any 
respect? 

Mr. SNELL. No; it does not. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the work that has been car- 
ried on at West Point under the supervision of the local quar- 
termaster is done by direct individual employment. You pro- 
pose in this amendment to authorize certain work to be done 
by contract. 

Mr. SNELL. The amendment I have offered has nothing to 
do with that. I just change the figures, but in no way change 
any other conditions pertaining to the building program. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. The gentleman’s amendment 
authorizes a contract obligation for West Point. There is no 
arrangement in the bill for that. 

Mr. SNELL. Last year we provided a contract obligation 
for $3,000,000. This year the Budget recommended the same 
thing again, but the Committee on Appropriations cut it out, 
but in the amendment that I have offered we authorize a con- 
tract obligation for these specific projects of $2,397,000. It 
covers everything, so far as West Point is concerned, complete, 
but there is a limitation concerning the Porto Rico and Army 
Medical School. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do these amounts for West Point complete 
the structures that are authorized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Answering the question of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, according to the information which our com- 
mittee has received, they will. 
> 3 How far has this work advanced at West 

Point ? 

Mr. BARBOUR. They have completed the mess hall. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What has been done by the Quartermaster 
General with local labor in the construction, without regard 
to contract? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not know about the details, but it 
was under the direction of the quartermaster at West Point. 
There is a barracks building there for which provision is being 
made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How far advanced is it? 
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Mr. BARBOUR. They have not started it yet, but they 
have an appropriation available from last year, and it is ex- 
pected that that work will be under way very shortly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, if the gentleman will permit, this 
amendment yirtually O. K’s the Budget provision in every 
particular? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; for West Point. Provision is made for 
quarters for officers who now have to live elsewhere. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Have these plans been approved by the 
committee, as to their character, and so forth? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The committee eliminated these from the 
bill as reported. As I stated on the floor the other day, I, as 
one member of the committee, recognize that the House of Rep- 
resentatives has the right to review and revise the action of the 
committee. From what I have learned since the bill was 
reported, I take it that it is the judgment of the House that these 
items should be restored, at least to the extent proposed in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL]. To that extent that is agreeable to me, and I under- 
stand it is agreeable to other members of the committee, although 
I am not speaking for the other members of the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a question of policy, as I under- 
stand it. The chairman of the subcommittee thought we either 
ought to go ahead this year at full capacity or follow the judg- 
ment of the committee to curtail in some particulars. Here is a 
proposition for the expenditure of a million dollars at West 
Point that is not expressly needed. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, you haye men who live 15 miles from there 
and they have to pay their transportation back and forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think we should exercise our judgment 
as to the extent of the appropriations and not accept merely 
the opinion of the budgetary office. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. COLLINS. Has the chairman of the committee given 
this amendment his official O. K.? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have given it my personal O. K. I said 
a moment ago that I did not speak for all the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. COLLINS. Why did not the gentleman consult the 
Democratic members of the committee? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I talked with the gentleman’s colleague from 
Georgia [Mr. WrremT] about it. 

Mr. COLLINS. You did not speak to me about it, and I have 
been here all the time. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have not had an opportunity to discuss 
it with the gentleman. Judge Wricur and I have discussed 
this matter. I do not think I am misstating Judge WRIGHT'S 
position when I say that he was one of the first to state to me 
that this item ought to be increased. 

Mr. COLLINS. The last time I talked with the gentleman 
and the other Republican members of this subcommittee they 
were all “het” up over this and were preparing to make a 
“big” fight and asked me to help them, and now I find them 
with their tails between their legs and running. I was just 
wondering why this change of heart. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Well, I stated very frankly the other day 
when this matter was under discussion 

Mr. COLLINS. I should say, change of direction. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Either way. 

Mr. COLLINS. But your tails are between your legs now, 
notwithstanding the fact that you are going another way. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I want to say to my friend from Mississippi 
that there was no intention on our part to slight him in this 
matter. 

Mr. COLLINS. I care nothing about that. I am merely 
sorry that the gentleman has given up without a fight and is 
taking back the recommendations contained in his report. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am perfectly willing to submit it to a 
5 of the committee and accept the judgment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Speaking for myself, I thought it was a mis- 
take when the subcommittee made this cut, and the amendment 
meets with my approval. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BARRACKS AND QUARTERS AND OTHER BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 


For all expenses incident to the construction, installation, operation, 
and maintenance of buildings, utilities, appurtenances, and accessories 
necessary for the shelter, protection, and accommodation of the Army 
and its personnel and property, where not specifically provided for in 
other appropriations, including personal services, purchase and repair 


Vw; 
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of furniture for quarters for officers, warrant officers, and noncom- 
missioned officers, and officers’ messes and wall iockers and refrigerators 
for Government-owned buildings as may be approved by the Secretary 
of War, care and improvement of grounds, flooring and framing for 
tents, rental of buildings and grounds for military purposes and lodgings 
for recruits and applicants for enlistment, water supply, sewer and fire- 
alarm systems, fire apparatus, roads, walks, wharves, drainage, dredg- 
ing channels, purchase of water, and disposal of sewage, $11,000,000: 
Provided, That not more than $16,000 of the appropriations contained 
in this act shall be available for rent of offices outside the District of 
Columbia in connection with work incident to the assurance of ade- 
quate provision for the mobilization of matériel and industrial organi- 
zations essential to war-time needs: Provided further, That this appro- 
priation shall be available for the rental of offices, garages, and stables 
for military attachés: Provided further, That not exceeding $100,000 
shall be available immediately for the procurement and transportation 
of fuel for the service of the fiscal year 1931: Provided further, That 
no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be available for new 
construction of buildings of a permanent nature for the housing of 
military personnel: Provided further, That the monthly rental rate 
to be paid out of this appropriation for stabling any animal shall not 
exceed $15, 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. TILSsOoN ). The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BARBOUR: Page 26, line 15, after the 
word “ for,” strike out the remainder of the proviso and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “ construction of a permanent nature of additional 
buildings or extensions or additions to existing buildings”; so that 
the proviso, as amended, will read: 

Provided further, That no part of the funds herein appropriated 
shall be available for construction of a permanent nature of additional 
buildings or extensions or additions to existing buildings.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the purpose of that? Is it not 
desirable to extend buildings where necessary rather than to 
have new construction? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not without authorization. This amend- 
ment is offered because of the fact that the chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee called our attention to the pro- 
vision in the bill and suggested language of this kind which 
would make it more comprehensive. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In other words, where there is an exten- 
sion to an existing building it is simply to come in as though 
it were a new proposition? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; and get an authorization. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the purpose of the chairman of the 
subcommittee to eliminate the last proviso? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; that remains. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe the wording of the amendment 
would eliminate the second proviso. 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; it simply refers to the first proviso, 
by page and line. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I understand it is not the purpose to 
eliminate the second proviso? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment eliminates only one pro- 
viso. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF HOSPITALS 

For construction and repair of hospitals at military posts already es- 
tablished and occupied, including all expenditures for construction and 
repairs required at the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., 
and for the construction and repair of general hospitals and expenses 
incident thereto, and for additions needed to meet the requirements of 
increased garrisons, and for temporary hospitals in standing camps and 
cantonments; for the alteration of permanent buildings at posts for 


use as hospitals, construction, and repair of temporary hospital build- ` 


ings at permanent posts, construction, and repair of temporary general 
hospitals, rental or purcháse of grounds, and rental and alteration of 
buildings for use for hospital purposes in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, including necessary temporary quarters for hospital per- 
sonnel, outbuildings, heating and laundry apparatus, plumbing, water 
and sewers, and electric work, cooking apparatus, and roads and walks 
for the same, $578,880: Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for the construction of new hospitals. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARBOUR: Page 28, line 21, strike out all 
after the word “ construction,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“of hospitals or extensions or additions to existing hospitals,” so that 
the proviso, as amended, will read: 
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“ Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for the 
construction of hospitals or extensions or additions to existing hospi- 
tals.” 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I just want to state that 
the purpose of this amendment is to require authorization for 
any building of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SEACOAST DEFENSES 


For all expenses properly pertaining to the respective branches below 
stated as may be incident to the preparation of plans anā the con- 
struction, purchase, installation, equipment, maintenance, repair, and 
operation of fortifications and other works of defense, and their acces- 
sories, including personal services, maintenance of channels to sub- 
marine mine wharves, purchase of lands and rights of way as author- 
ized by law, and experimental test, and development work, as follows: 

United States.—Signal Corps, $115,660 ; 

Corps of Engineers, $421,550; 

Ordnance Department, $301,670; 

Chief of Coast Artillery, $186,495; 

Insular departments: Signal Corps, $103,031; 

Corps of Engineers, $220,000; 

Ordnance Department, $302,919; 

Chief of Coast Artillery, $226,575; 

Panama Canal.—Signal Corps, $43,012; 

Corps of Engineers, $359,000 ; 

Ordnance Department, $154,488; 

Chief of Coast Artillery, $252,819 ; 

In all, $2,687,219. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman if we are 
making any progress in the mobile coast defenses? Are we 
building tracks along the coast? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; I understand we are. This situation 
exists, though: They have stationed one of the large 14-inch 
railway mounted guns near Los Angeles. That gun was slowly 
transported across the country to Los Angeles with considerable 
publicity a couple of years or so ago. It is stationed there, and 
now we are told that the citizens object to the firing of the 
gun because it breaks the windows and dishes in houses. We 
have another one at the Benicia Arsenal, San Francisco, and 
they are trying to put it some place where it will not cause 
damage when it is fired. The Ordnance Corps has some difficulty 
in locating and operating these guns at certain places. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are they proceeding to prepare the neces- 
sary tracks along the coast? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; I understand that is being taken 
care of. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So that we will eventually have up-to- 
date, mobile coast defenses? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. They have a map of the entire United 
States which shows the railroads that can handle these guns. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Of course, they will need the sidings and 
tracks to bring them to strategic points? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read down to and including line 8 on page 36. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Iawix: Page 34, line 13, strike out all 
after the word “aircraft” down to and including the word “ equip- 
ment” in line 22, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ $36,023,473 : 
Provided, That not to exceed $3,692,881 from this appropriation may be 
- expended for pay and expenses of civilian employees other than 
those employed in experimental and research work; not exceeding 
$2,255,930 may be expended for experimental and research work with 
airplanes or lighter-than-air craft and their equipment, including the pay 
of necessary civilian employees; not exceeding $278,450 may be expended 
for the production of lighter-than-air equipment.” 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen and ladies of the 
committee, in offering this amendment I would like to take a 
minute or two of your time in order to explain the conditions as 


I see them. 


The War Department is charged with the responsibility of 


lighter-than-air activities in the Government of the United 
States. I would like to quote in my time a paragraph on page 
90 from the recommendations to Congress of the Secretary of 
War, made in 1929, in which he says: 

At the end of the second increment of the 5-year program, the Air 
Corps should have organized at Scott Field, Ill, one airship group con- 
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sisting of four airship companies and an airship service company and 
an airship company at Langley Field. For the past two sessions Con- 
gress has failed to appropriate any money for the purchase of new air- 
ship equipment or the maintenance of the airships on hand. 

The only service type airship we baye is out of commission, due to 
lack of funds, and it is expected that the four training airships remain- 
ing in commission will be unserviceable in the very near future. 
The airship school at Scott Field has been closed. The Air Corps finds 
itself in the position of being charged with the air defense of the 
country and its possessions from land bases, including aerial seacoast 
defense, appreciating the strategical and tactical value of airships, 
realizing the possibilities of future development, but unable to do 
anything on account of lack of appropriations. 


I think this is a pathetic condition. We find in this bill an 
item of $78,000 plus for the building of lighter-than-air ships. 
I appeared before the committee and asked their consideration 
of a much larger sum based on the statement made by the 
War Department. 

It is true the recommendations made by the War Depart- 
ment to the Bureau of the Budget only carried $78,000, but in 
consultation with the Secretary of War, the Chief of the Air 
Corps, General Fechet, and with Assistant Secretary Davison, I 
was informed they needed much more money, but the reason 
they gave for not asking a larger appropriation was this: Two 
years ago there was an authorization and an appropriation 
made in this House for the erection of barracks at Scott Field, 
III., the greatest lighter-than-air field in the United States. 
This item passed this House and was eliminated by the com- 
mittee in the Senate. The War Department’s attitude is that 
this having been done two years ago, the Congress established 
a policy with respect to lighter-than-air craft. 

This did occur two years ago, but I hold, gentlemen and 
ladies of the committee, that what Congress did two years ago 
does not mean that such a policy must exist for all time, and it 
is up to the Congress and the Congress alone to change such a 
policy. 

I notice in the report of the subcommittee in the matter of 
air activities an item of $35,000,000 plus is appropriated for 
such activities. Out of this amount of $35,000,000 plus, or 
nearly $36,000,000, only $200,000 is appropriated for lighter- 
than-air craft and over $35,000,000 for heavier-than-air craft. 
My friends, I know and you know there has been for quite a 
while an agitation to take all lighter-than-air craft activities out 
of the Army and place them in the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
not the time to debate the question of whether these activities 
should be in the Army or in the Navy. We know that the Army 
is responsible at the present time for all lighter-than-air activ- 
ities, and, as I have read from the report here, there is a hope- 
less condition. All the airships, all the balloons, are practically 
out of service, yet the War Department is responsible for the 
lighter-than-air craft activities. 

As I have said, I do not care to enter into an argument as 
to whether air activities should be in the Army or in the Navy, 
but we do feel and it is my candid opinion that at least a certain 
per cent of lighter-than-air craft activities should be in the 
Army. I do not think there is any Member of the House who 
will disagree with me on that point. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
development of lighter-than-air craft would be promoted by hay- 
ing some competition between the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. IRWIN. There is no question about that. I want to 
call your attention to the fact that heavier-than-air craft is 
getting $35,000,000, while lighter-than-air craft is only getting 
about $200,000. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. What does the gentleman’s amendment propose? 

Mr. IRWIN. Instead of having $78,000 for lighter-than-air 
craft I am asking in my amendment for $278,000. This will at 
least be a start, and will put the lighter-than-air craft in a bet- 
ter position than it is now. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state what will be the effect 
upon Scott Field if the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
is not adopted? 
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Mr. IRWIN. Well, the situation is simply this: The War De- 
partment is charged with this responsibility. There are really 
only two lighter-than- air craft fields in the country—Scott Field 
and Langley Field—and we are only getting in this bill $78,000 
for all the activities in these two fields. The War Department 
says they want this money, but the reason they do not ask for 
it is on account of a policy which they claim was established 
two years ago; but I hold that right here on the floor of the 
House is the place to establish a policy or to change a policy. 

Mr. DYER. The policy that was proposed to be established 
was in effect the action of the Senate in striking out the item 
that we had put in the bill for the lighter-than-air craft. 

Mr. IRWIN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. DYER. It was not the policy of the War Department. 

Mr. IRWIN. No; but the War Department informs me that 
until Congress indicates a change in policy they do not care to 
come in and ask for the amount of money that they actually 
need. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRWIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. HULL. If we pass this bill for $78,000 
it is actually taking the Scott Field out of business? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes; as far as any new activities are concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. And you might as well have no 
appropriation. 

Mr. IRWIN. That is true. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRWIN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. What does the gentleman propose to do with 
the $200,000 if his amendment is adopted? 

Mr. IRWIN. I will say that the men with whom I have dis- 
cussed the matter say that there is only $78,000 in the appro- 
priation, but they could do a great deal better if they had more 
money. They could do something with the lighter-than-air 
craft. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRWIN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In the hearings, on page 738, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee asked General Fechet: 


What are you doing and what do you plan to do at Scott Field? 


Whereupon General Fechet replied: 

When we get equipment and funds we plan to reopen our lighter-than- 
air school, and to keep a few Army men trained in that sort of thing, 
and to keep in training the ones we have. 


The chairman then asked: 


Do you not think that is duplicating the activities of the Navy along 
that line? 


And General Fechet replied: 


No, sir; because the Navy can not do this. The Army observation 
work has to be done by soldiers. You can not get the Navy to do it 
in time of war, This includes observations for the Artillery from 
balloons, and observations for Infantry, and also the training of a lim- 
ited amount of personnel in the handling of dirigibles, which we will 
have to operate, undoubtedly, in the service of supply. 

Mr. Barsour. Is not this observation work done better by airplanes 
than by these balloons? 

General Fecuer, There are certain classes of observation work that 
are done better by airplanes, but it is a waste of time to do the observa- 
tion for the short-range guns, like the 75's, from an airplane. It is 
done much better from an elevated platform, and the best elevated 
platform is the observation balloon. When you get to ranges of 7,500 
to 10,000 yards, the airplane probably is better. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support 
of the amendment. The amendment offered by my colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. InwiIxI, is for the purpose of securing addi- 
tional equipment to carry on the lighter-than-air service of the 
Air Corps. 

The House Subcommittee on Appropriations has always per- 
formed its duty. They included the item in previous bills in 
keeping with the recommendation of the department and the 
Budget. When the bill passed the House and went to the 
Senate, one Senator, who presumed to be an authority on such 
matters, was responsible for the item being eliminated from 
the bill. When the bill went to conference the House conferees 
stood for the action of the House, but the Senate conferees re- 
fused to yield. Last year the appropriation was left out of the 
bill, Now, if the amount that should have been appropriated 


in 1929 and 1930 is included in this bill the department will 
have an opportunity to bring the lighter-than-air service up to 
what it would have been if the appropriation had been made 
the past two years. 3 

I leave it to the officials of the War Department to determine 
what is and what is not of military value. In this instance 
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I refer you to the reports of the Secretary, the Assistant Secre- 
tary in charge of the Air Corps, and to the Chief of the Air 
Corps. They maintain they are charged with the responsibility 
of keeping up this branch of the service, say it is of military 
value, and want to continue the activities, but how can they, 
when for the past two years you have given them no money to 
purchase equipment. 

They want an appropriation and a liberal appropriation. 
While $78,450 is recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, 
we all know the bureau, in many instances, does not speak the 
mind of the officials actually administering the law. 

Who knows what is going to happen in the future so far as 
lighter-than-air craft is concerned. Recall, if you please, just a 
short time back when a great ship from Germany circled the 
globe in a short time and, I might add, had landing fields been 
available, the trip would have been made in a much shorter 
period. Germany and England are going along experimenting 
and why should not this country, which 10 years ago lead the 
world in lighter-than-air craft, continue at least until the Army 
officials determine that it would be unwise to do otherwise? 

The argument that the Navy should do the experimenting is 
not sound, because Army ships are not used for the same pur- 
pose as those in the Navy. 

In the hearings you will find a brief submitted by the National 
Defense Committee, St. Louis metropolitan district, presented by 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. It is on page 1071. This 
committee feels Congress should either grant sufficient ap- 
propriations for this activity or, if the policy is to be changed in 
regard to this activity, that the field be used as a heavier-than- 
air station for which it is suited, or that an opportunity be given 
to use the field for commercial purposes. 

You have a $10,000,000 investment at Scott Field, in the center 
of the United States, and it can be made equal to any aviation 
field in the country. It has many advantages not found at other 
large fields. 

I sincerely hope that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Barsour] will accept this amendment. I know that he takes 
the view that it is the Senate's fight, that the Senate struck out 
the item, let them put it back; but I feel that if this amendment 
goes to the Senate this time it will be accepted. 

In St. Louis, across the Mississippi River from Scott Field, 
we are very much interested in the activities of lighter-than-air 
craft. We feel that it is of military value, and I feel there is 
merit to the amendment, and I hope that it will be adopted. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. The estimates submitted by the Budget provides 
for Scott Field for one airship, TF type, 53,000 cubic-feet capacity, 
at a cost of $25,000; for one airship envelope, TF type, 53,000 
cubic-feet capacity, with services, at a cost of $15,000; for one 
balloon, observation, 50,000 cubic-feet capacity, $8,500; for four 
balloons, for barrage, at $16,000; and other material, consisting 
of smaller items, totaling, in all, over $78,000. This is the 
situation in reference to lighter-than-air craft. In so far as 
holding up the end of the United States in the construction of 
large lighter-than-air ships is concerned, we are doing that at 
Akron, under the Navy. Two large ships of six and a half 
million cubic-feet capacity are under construction there, and 
one of those will be in commission in probably 18 months or 
2 years. 

pe WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Is it not the policy of the com- 
mittee to try to put all of this business at Akron and dispose 
of Seott Field entirely? Is not that the idea? 

Mr. TABER. The committee has no such policy. It has 
nothing to-do with Akron. There is no governmental activity 
there. It is simply the plant of the Goodyear Rubber Co., 
where they make these lighter-than-air craft under contract, 
when they are awarded a contract. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Let me ask the question again. 
Is not the policy that the committee is working on to dispose 
of Scott Field? 

Mr. TABER. No. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. How does the gentleman expect to 
keep Scott Field going if the committee does not give us an 
appropriation for it? 

Mr. TABER. We are giving them an appropriation for it. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Seventy-eight thousand dollars is 
not enough. 

Mr, TABER. It is enough under the circumstances. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is not for Scott Field. 

Mr. TABER. The maintenance of Scott Field comes under 
other appropriations. There are 18 officers at the present time 
and 536 men stationed there, and they are paid out of the 
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items of pay of the Army, and the operating expenses of these 
lighter-than-air craft are taken care of in the maintenance item 
of this apprepriation. This $78,000 is simply new construction, 
and the new construction there is based on what, under all the 
circumstances, we need, This one ship of 53,000 cubic feet 
capacity provided for under this appropriation is what the head 
of the Air Corps believes in an experimental way will develop 
into what they need for a small ship of a certain amount of 
mobility which can do the spotting for short-range guns and 
do the laying out in front of perhaps a small harbor, watching 
for submarines and that sort of thing. It is what the Army 
believes will perhaps ultimately be the thing they want, and 
they are asking for one of these in an experimental way. They 
are asking also for these four balloons. These things will give 
them what they need to go along with. They do not need and 
the Army does not need a great lot of the nonrigid ships. They 
are expensive to construct and expensive to operate and ex- 
pensive to keep up. They are not needed to fit into the picture 
of national defense at this time. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Can the gentleman point to any 
word in the testimony which shows that the Army has said 
that they do not want additional equipment and that it is not 
needed? 

Mr. TABER. I can not just at this moment. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman's argument is 
that we have the officers and men at Scott Field, and this is for 
equipment to keep the officers and men busy. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, no. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If we were to leave this to the Air Corps 
and the War Department and the Army to say what they want, 
there would be no limit. 

Mr. TABER. You can get support for any appropriation. 
We have provided 4 reasonable amount for them to continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. It seems to me that at the rate 
you are going with these appropriations, you will soon destroy 
Seott Field. What I am trying to get before the House is this: 
Is it not the object of the committee to do away with Scott 
Field? 

Mr. TABER. Absolutely not. It is the object of the commit- 
tee not to waste a lot of money in doing experimental work 
than can be done in a small way. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If this $200,000 is added to this appropria- 
tion it will not give Scott Field another soldier or another 
building. It will do nothing necessarily for Scott Field. It 
simply piles up lighter-than-air equipment that is not needed. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If we give the $200,000, it is there 
for them to use if they need it, and if they do not find use for 
it they will not use it, will they? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We propose to give them all that they will 
necessarily have any use for. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is what the gentleman says, 
but we do not believe that you can operate Scott Field on that 
amount. 

Mr. BARBOUR. We are operating Scott Field on an entirely 
different appropriation. This has nothing to do with the opera- 
tion of Scott Field. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. You are starving it to death and 
going to put it out of business, if you keep this up. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not think the gentleman understands 
the situation. - 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I do not know that I do, but I 
am asking a question. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman is making a statement. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Is not that the truth? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; it is not. We are taking care of the 
operation of Scott Field elsewhere in the bill. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from California a question. This item in the bill does not 
necessarily mean that any of that money will go to Scott 
Field? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not at all. 

Mr. DYER. They may use it all in another field and abandon 
Scott Field altogether. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This has nothing to do with Scott Field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, this matter of lighter-than- 
air craft is in about this condition: The Army, I understand, 
was the first to develop lighter-than-air craft. Next the Navy 
got into lighter-than-air craft business, and now they are 
crowding out the Army. The American people would get 
better results if we gave the Army more money to experiment 
with so we can have some competition on this subject of 
lighter-than-air craft, because the Navy now has a big lighter- 
than-air program, and the Bureau of Mines has taken over the 
whole development of helium gas and has crowded eyery- 
body out of the field. Now when we go to ask for some develop- 
ment they say, “It is all speculative; in the future.” 

If that is true, we ought to give the Army more money and 
let them develop the helium situation, so that the helium gas 
that we have in Colorado and Oklahoma and other States could 
be put to some use. I am really surprised that some inventor 
has not found out some way of using helium with these air- 
planes, so that when an aviator has engine trouble he could pull 
his lever and turn on the helium and save himself. [Laughter.] 
I can not understand why some one has not developed that. 
If you give proper appropriations to the Army for this purpose 
they develop real safe planes. With the use of helium a man 
ought to be able to attach deflated gas bags to his plane and 
pull his lever when he gets into engine trouble. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That readjustment would have to be made 
very quickly in such an emergency. When they come down it 
is done in a terrible hurry. How would you fix that? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am not such an authority on airplanes 
as is the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I concede that the gentleman from Okla- 
homa is an authority on gas. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If you mean helium gas, I thank you for the 
compliment. 

I think you should increase this appropriation by $200,000. 
I think that is a reasonable amount. In my judgment that is 
an insignificant sum, compared with the total in this bill. I 
think that some of this money spent for heavier-than-air craft 
should have been applied to lighter-than-air craft for experi- 
mentation. I think it should be turned over to both defense 
arms of the Government for experiment. We have the best 
brains in the world in our Army and Navy. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I think this amend- 
ment should be adopted. I have noticed in the discussions here 
that it is undertaken to put the construction on this particular 
line here about the $78,000 that it means only new dirigibles. 
It says: 

Not exceeding $78,450 may be expended for the prodaction of lighter- 
than-air equipment. 


That, it seems to me, means any sort of equipment such as 
was outlined a little while ago might be constructed at Scott 
Field as well as anywhere else; any sort of lighter-than-air 
craft that might be constructed could be utilized under the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Everyone who followed the incidents of the last war knows 
that lighter-than-air equipment played an important part in the 
war. The observation balloons, the dirigibles that indulged in 
the great raids over London and the terrorism that they pro- 
duced were caused in large measure by lighter-than-air ships. 
They were airships that were filled with hydrogen, which would 
explode when an incendiary bullet struck them. But even with 
that handicap these craft were used by the Army as well as by 
the Navy. The balloons were also handled for the purpose of 
making observations and securing valuable information. 

The policy we are now pursuing was outlined by the Con- 
gress, as suggested by the gentlemen from Illinois [Mr. IRWIN 
and Mr. OHINDBLOM]. I want to emphasize the testimony read 
a while ago concerning Scott Field. I will read you what 
General Fechet, the head of that department, says. He was 
asked by Mr. BARBOUR— 

Mr. Bannoun. Do you not think that is duplicating the activities of 
the Navy along that line? 

General FECHET. No, sir; because the Navy can not do this. The 
Army observation work has to be done by soldiers. You can not get 
the Navy to do it in time of war. This includes observations for the 
Artillery from balloons, and observations for Infantry, and also the 
training of a limited amount of personnel in the handling of dirigiblcs, 
which we will have to operate, undoubtedly, in the service of supply- 

Mr. BannOUR. Is not this observation work done better by airplanes 
than by these balloons? 

General Fecuer. There are certain classes of observation work that 


are done better by airplanes, but it is a waste of time to do the observa- 
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tion for the short-range guns, like the 75's, from an airplane. It is done 
much better from an elevated platform, and the best elevated platform 
is the observation balloon, When you get to ranges of 7,500 to 10,000 
yards, the airplane probably is better. 


Both the Army and the Navy need this wing in order to 
render the best service in war days. That is what the Army 
and Navy are maintained for—for service in time of war. 

Mr. DYER. The school was abandoned. I will ask the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Barsovr] when was this school 
abandoned at Scott Field? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I could not say when it was abandoned. 

Mr. IRWIN. It was abandoned two years ago for lack of 
funds. 

Mr. DYER. Due to the action of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. General Fechet says this includes 
observation for Artillery as well as information for Infantry. 
If they shoot blindly in time of war, much of their effort wouid 
be wasted. It is not for the Navy altogether but for the Army 
as well. The reason given by the witness referred to for not 
going on with this work is stated as the lack of funds. This 
the Congress failed to provide two years ago. It seems to me 

` that this work is of such tremendous importance that it should 
not be allowed to suffer for want of a few thousands of dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. All time on the amendment has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. IRWIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (called for by Mr. 
Inwix) there were—ayes 26, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Texas: On page 34, beginning 
with line 16, after the word “no” strike out the last two words 
in line 16 and all of line 17. 


Mr, JONES of Texas. 
of the subcommittee should agree to this amendment. 
language at the present time reads that— 

No part thereof may be expended for the procurement of helium. 


I do not think it would have any effect to strike out this 
language because according to the testimony, the War Depart- 
ment has all the helium that will probably be needed for the 
use of the Army with its present activities. That is the policy 
that is declared by the department anyway, and they would not 
purchase the helium unless they needed it. I do not see why 
they should be under this handicap. Suppose some emergency 
should arise which would destroy the helium they have on hand? 
There might be a storm or something might occur which would 
destroy or release the helium which they have on hand and the 
adoption of this amendment would make them free to secure 
some helium if it were necessary. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does the gentleman’s amendment merely 
provide that the words “no part thereof may be expended for 
the procurement of helium” be eliminated? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is all. 

Mr. BARBOUR. As far as I am concerned I am willing to 
agree to that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If the chairman agrees to the amend- 
ment I have nothing further to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
ARMY—MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT 

For the manufacture and purchase of medical and hospital supplies, 
including disinfectants, for military posts, camps, hospitals, hospital 
ships and transports, for laundry work for enlisted men and Army 
nurses while patients in a hospital, and supplies required for mosquito 
destruction in and about military posts in the Canal Zone; for the 
purchase of veterinary supplies and hire of veterinary surgeons; for 
inspection service and instruction furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture which may be transferred in adyance; for expenses of 
medical supply depots; for medical care and treatment not otherwise 
provided for, including care and subsistence in private hospitals of 
officers, enlisted men, and civilian employees of the Army, of applicants 
for enlistment, and of prisoners of war and other persons in military 
custody or confinement, when entitled thereto by law, regulation, or 
contract: Provided, That this shall not apply to officers and enlisted men 


Mr. Chairman, I think the 2 
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who are treated in private hospitals or by civilian physicians while on 
furlough; for the proper care and treatment of epidemic and contagious 
diseases in the Army or at military posts or stations, including measures 
to prevent the spread thereof, and the payment of reasonable damages 
not otherwise provided for for bedding and clothing injured or de- 
stroyed in such prevention; for the care of insane Filipino soldiers in 
conformity with the act of Congress approved May 11, 1908; for the 
pay of male and female nurses, not including the Army Nurse Corps, 
and of cooks and other civilians employed for the proper care of sick 
officers and soldiers, under such regulations fixing their number, qualifi- 
cations, assignments, pay, and allowances as shall baye been or shall 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War; for the pay of civilian physicians 
employed to examine physically applicants for enlistment and enlisted 
men and to render other professional services from time to time under 
proper authority ; for the pay of other employees of the Medical Depart- 
ment; for the payment of express companies and local transfers em- 
ployed directly by the Medical Department for the transportation of 
medical and hospital supplies, including bidders’ samples and water for 
analysis; for supplies for use in teaching the art of cooking to the en- 
listed force of the Medical Department; for the supply of the Army and 
Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.; for advertising, laundry, and all 
other necessary miscellaneous expenses of the Medical Department, 
$1,301,358. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In the appropriation act for this year there is car- 
ried an item providing that none of this appropriation shall be 
used in connection with the publication of the medical and 
surgical history of the war with Germany. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That has been completed. j 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was going to inquire whether that work 
has been completed and as to the number of volumes comprised 
in that work. 

Mr. BARBOUR. There are 15 volumes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There were several volumes completed 
about seven or eight years ago. I suppose the work has been 
going on ever since? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. There are 15 volumes, and the work 
has been completed. Two of the volumes have two books each. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
as to the method of distributing this valuable publication? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We are informed by the Surgeon General 
that it is being given very wide distribution to medical libraries 
and is being made available to physicians throughout not only 
this country but other countries. ~ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it being distributed gratis to physicians 
and surgeons? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I happen to know something about the 
distribution. Unfortunately, it is impossible for the depart- 
ment to distribute them to individual physicians, but I will say 
to the gentleman that within my own experience they are en- 
deavoring to distribute them to hospitals and to libraries, and 
the best authorities in medicine in the United States pronounce 
the work a most valuable contribution to medical science. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When my attention was called to the early 
volumes I noticed the very fine character of those early yolumes 
and I assumed it was going to be a work of great value to the 
medical and surgical profession. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And I wondered how this knowledge was 
going to be disseminated to the public. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It goes to institutions, where the volumes 
are available to the medical profession. The volumes can not be 
placed upon the sheives of individual physicians throughout the 
country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They should not be, either. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield at this time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Col. P. M, Ashburn, of the Medical Corps, 
has written a very interesting book entitled The History of 
the Medical Corps.” I would like to ask the chairman whether 
that is published by the Medical Department or whether it is a 
private publication? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am not advised as to that. We furnish 
money to the Medical Department for printing and binding, but 
I am not advised whether it would cover a publication of that 
kind or not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a very valuable book and very well 
written. If it is a private publication I should think it should 
be published as a department document, because it is very 
valuable. I want to refer Members to it who want to know the 
history of the Medical Corps. When we entered the war the 
one branch of the service which was prepared was our Medical 
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Corps. It was right up to the mark, and it rendered very val- 
uable service before we really got into action, 

Mr. BARBOUR, And it is still prepared to do so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; it is still prepared to do so. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read down to and including line 31, on page 41. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. TISsoN, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 7955, 
the War Department appropriation bill, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. . 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker's table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 2657. An act granting a renewal of patent No. 21053, relat- 
ing to the badge of the Daughters of the American Revolution ; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, January 13, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, January 13, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Independent offices appropriation bill. 
COMMITTER ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
For the grading and classification of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America and providing com- 
pensation therefor (H, R. 159). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res, 179. 
A joint resolution to provide for the printing with illustrations 
and bound in cloth 320,000 copies of the special report on the 
diseases of cattle; without amendment (Rept. No. 142). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 2695. A 
bill for the relief of St. Ludgers Catholic Church, of German- 
town, Henry County, Mo.; without amendment (Rept. No. 143). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 3005. A 
bill to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in the case 
of Joseph G. Grissom; without amendment (Rept. No. 144). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole Honse. 

Mr. SINCLAIR; Committee on War Claims. H. R. 8304. A 
bill for the relief of Ida E. Godfrey and others; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 145). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ALLGOOD: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 8345. A 
bill for the relief of Capt. Roger H. Young; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 146). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 813) granting a pension to Dora Probst; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 3431) for the relief of Charles H, Young; Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
War Claims. 
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A bill (H. R. 3527) to authorize credit in the disbursing ac- 
counts of certain officers of the Army of the United States for 
the settlement of individual claims approved by the War De- 
partment; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XX, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SPEARING: A bill (H. R. 8468) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi River between New Orleans and Gretna, 
La.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 8469) to make more adequate 
provision for pensions for members of the permanent military 
and naval service of the United States, their widows and de- 
ne and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 8470) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LARSEN: A bill (H. R. 8471) to establish and main- 
tain a pecan experiment station at or near the city of Hawkins- 
ville, Ga.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 8472) to amend the act 
approved March 2, 1929, entitled “An act to supplement the 
naturalization laws, and for other purposes"; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 8473) to amend the national 
defense act by providing for a pharmacy corps in the Medical 
3 United States Army; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. WILSON: A bill (H. R. 8474) for the erection of a 
Federal building at Bastrop, La.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8475) for the erection of a Federal building 
at Monroe, La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8476) to authorize the sur 
vey of certain lands claimed by the Zuni Pueblo Indians, New 
Mexico, and the issuance of patent therefor; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 8477) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8478) to authorize the erec- 
tion in Chickamauga Park of a monument to Maj. Gen, George 
H. Thomas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 8479) to amend section 7 of 
Public Act No. 391, Seventieth Congress, approved May 15, 
1928 ; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 8480) to authorize the acquisl- 
tion of certain parcels of land required in connection with the 
extension of the West Point Military Reservation grounds; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 8481) to provide 
for the commemoration of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Tombecbee, Ala. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8482) to provide for the commemoration of 
15 gis at Tuscaloosa, Ala.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) au- 
thorizing acceptance of a donation of land, buildings, and other 
improvements in Caddo Parish, near Shreveport, La.: to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 8483) for the relief of Bessie 
Greene; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 8484) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George L. Green; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8485) 
granting an increase of pension to Alice M. Denny; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8486) granting a pension to Emma Hoover; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 8487) for the relief of Capt. 
Chester J. Dick; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 8488) for the relief of John D. 
Stewart; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 8489) for the relief of 
William C. Gray; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 8490) for the relief of 
James M. Booth; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 8491) for the relief of 
Bryan Sparks and L. V. Hahn; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8492) granting a pen- 
sion to Roy L. Colvin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8498) for the 
relief of Theophilus Steele; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 8494) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily Lawrence Reed, ———— Carroll, and 
Lazear; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8495) for the relief of the estates of John 
Frazer, deceased; Zephaniah Kingsley, deceased; John Bunch, 
deceased; Jehu Underwood, deceased; and Stephen Vanzandt, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bin (H. R. 8496) for the relief of Clara 
Mitchell Kutcher; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 8497) granting a pension to Wil- 
liam W. Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 8498) for the relief of 
Bruce Welch; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 8499) granting a pension to 
Joseph F. Hanlein; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 8500) grant- 
ing a pension to Miles Terry; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8501) granting a pension to Charlotte 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 8502) granting a pension 
to Arnitt Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8503) granting an increase of pension to 
Kendall Moore; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8504) granting an increase 
of pension to Malinda J. Mizer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 8505) granting a pension to 
Genevive M. Blazer; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 8506) granting an increase 
of peusion' to Emma B. Varnum; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8507) granting 
a pension to William Schmidt; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8508) granting a pension to John A. 
Potter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 8509) granting a pension to 
George M. Hart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8510) granting a pension to Charles C. Dal- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8511) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. McMahon ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 8512) for the relief of 
Booth & Co. (Inc.), a Delaware corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 8513) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Cummings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 8514) granting a pen- 
sion to Lura L. Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 8515) for the relief of Addie 
Estell Colquitt; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 8516) granting a pension 
to Hattie E. Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 8517) for the relief of 
Mary Cantor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia; A bill (H. R. 8518) 
granting a pension to Marigo J. Dafnioton; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 8519) granting an increase of 
pension to Nellie E. Donnelly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8520) granting an increase of pension to 
Lavenia Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

2793. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of Luther Hassam, B. O. 
Barber, Winfield S. Proud, and 64 other residents of Pownal, 
Vt., urging that the pension rates for Spanish War veterans be 
increased; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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2794. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of citizens of Redgranite, 
Waushara County, Wis., in support of House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee of Pensions. 

2795. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of John E. Taggart and 
129 other citizens of the fourth congressional district of Indiana, 
asking that Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, now pending, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period, be given consideration and passed by both 
houses and signed by the President, thereby making them a 
law; to the Committee on Pensions. 

27 96. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of 83 
citizens of Ridgway, Elk County, Pa., favoring the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2797. Also, petition of 56 residents of Sharon, Pa., favoring 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2798. Also, petition of 77 residents of Greenville, Pa., favoring 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

2799. Also, petition of James E. Clark, of Torpedo, Pa., and 
119 other voters of the twenty-eighth nal district of 
Pennsylvania, urging the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate 
bill 476, providing increased pension for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2800. Also, petition of 68 residents of Dagus Mines and 
Kersey, Elk County, Pa., favoring the passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing increased rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2801. Also, petition of 31 residents of Greenville, Pa., favor- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, provid- 
ing increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2802. By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of citizens of Hamilton 
County, Iowa, favoring increase of pension to Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2803. Also, petitions of citizens of Boone, Iowa, favoring pen- 
sion legislation for relief of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; also of citizens of West Bend and Glidden, Iowa, 
favoring increase of pension to veterans of the Spanish War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2804. By Mr. DUNBAR: Petition of James M. Freeman, past 
commander, Post No. 99, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 62 citi- 
zens of New Albany and Floyd County, Ind., urging passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, for the relief of veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2805. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Eureka 
Springs, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2806. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of James E. Yeager 
and 69 other citizens of Sullivan County, Ind., urging the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2807. Also, petition of Dock A. Mowery and 22 other citizens 
of Greene County, Ind., urging Congress to pass House bill 2562 
and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2808. By Mr. HAMMER: Petition of T2 citizens of Davidson 
County, N. C., requesting favorable consideration of House bill 
2562, for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2809. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of the Oakland Avenue 
Evangelical Church, Hikhart, Ind., urging that the preamble of 
the National Constitution be amended as set out in the petition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2810. Also, petition of C. L. Rosentreter and other residents 
of Elkhart, Ind., urging the early passage of a bill increasing 
the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2811. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of E. L. Stokes 
and 63 other citizens of Twisp, Wash., urging the passage of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, granting an increase of 
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pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. A 

2812. By Mr. HOFFMAN: Petition of residents of Allentown, 
N. J., requesting support of legislation in behalf of Spanish War 
yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2813. Also, petition of residents of the third congressional 
district of New Jersey, requesting support of legislation in be- 
half of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2814. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition submitted by Frank Wil- 
liams, of the Empire Trust Building, St. Joseph, Mo., signed by 
many citizens of St. Joseph, Mo., urging immediate considera- 
tion of a more equitable pension rating for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2815. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of Rev. James O. Hendrickson 
et al, of Bond County, III., urging the enactment of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2816. Also, petition of O. Handley, 2557 Douglas Avenue, 
East St. Louis, III., and other citizens of St. Clair County, III., 
urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2817. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Washington, favoring the enactment of 
pending legislation to increase the rate of pension of veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2818. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Wash- 
ington, favoring pending legislation to increase the rates of pen- 
sion of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

2819. Also, petition of sundry citizens of McCleary, Wash., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to increase the rates of 
pension of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2820. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition submitted by 
William F. Strong, Whick, Ky., and signed by citizens of 
Whick, Ky., in which they respectively urge that immediate 
steps be taken to bring House bill 2562 to a vote in the House 
and Senate bill 476 to a vote in the Senate; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2821. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Lycoming 
County, Pa., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2822. By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of sundry citizens of Tar- 
rant County, Tex., requesting favorable consideration of legis- 
lation for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2823. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Fort Worth, Tex., 
requesting favorable consideration of legislation for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2824. By Mrs. LANGLEY: Petition of J. M. Day, D. I. Day, 
Sim J. Banks, and 63 other citizens of Letcher County, urging 
favorable consideration of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2825. Also, petition of John Rockwell, Fred Rice, Joe Upton, 
and 49 other citizens of Letcher County, urging the speedy con- 
sideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2826. Also, petition of Austin Fields, Sherlie Fields, Mrs. 
Austin Fields, Henry Fields, and 76 other citizens of Perry 
County, urging speedy consideration and the passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2827. Also, petition of James Gilbert, J. S. Tompkins, Irvin 
Gilbert, Gladys Webb, and 64 other citizens of Jackson County, 
urging speedy consideration and the passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2828. Also, petition of James L. Lakes, Ella Sparks, Milas 
Sparks, and 64 other citizens of Jackson County, urging speedy 
consideration and the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2829. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition and resolutions of the Ana- 
conda Mill and Smeltermen’s Union, of Anaconda, Mont., fayor- 
ing a tariff of 30 cents an ounce on silver; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2830. Also, petition by the citizens of Big Timber, Mont., 
favoring increased rates of pension for veterans of the Spanish- 
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American War and widows and orphans of veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2831. Also, petition of the Butte Engineers’ Union, No. 83, of 
Butte, Mont., favoring an adequate tariff on silver; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2832. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of citizens of Essex 
County, N. J., urging passage of bills increasing the pensions 
of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2833. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of citizens of Indianapolis, 
Ind., for early action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2834. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Otis O. Nicholson, David 
E. Howard, Jack Rogers, Frank Kirkpatrick, and others, peti- 
tioning Congress for more liberal pensions for veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2835. By Mr. MOUSER: Petition of citizens of Morrow 
County, Ohio, urging the passage of the Spanish-American War 
pension bill granting an increase of pension to the veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2836. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of 44 citizens of 
Augusta, Me., urging increased Spanish War pensions; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2837. By Mr. NELSON of Missonri: Petition of citizens of 
Otterville, Mo., urging passage of legislation providing increased 
rates of pension for Spanish War soldiers; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2838. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition by Leo F. Eichenlaub and a 
large number of residents of Erie, Pa., and vicinity, who are ask- 
ing for the passage of Spanish War bill (H. R. 2562); to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

2839. By Mr. TARVER: Petition of certain citizens of Murray 
County, Ga., asking an increase in Civil War pensions; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2840. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petiflon of residents of 
Tonia, Mich., urging legislation for the increase in pensions of 
veterans of the Civil War and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

2841. Also, petition of residents of Saginaw, Mich., urging 
favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, provid- 
ing for increased rates of pensions for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2842. By Mr. WILLIAMS: Petition of J. M. Harrell and 190 
others, for an increase in pensions for Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2843. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
the council of the city of Charleston, W. Va., urging favorable 
consideration by Congress of proposed and pending legislation 
which provides for increased rates of pension for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2844. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of Clarence A. Baker 
and 26 other citizens of Centerville, Iowa, petitioning the Con- 
gress to enact legislation increasing the pensions of Spanish War 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Monpay, January 13, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a, m., on the expiration of the 

recess. 
REPORT OF THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO. 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the president of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of the 
company for the year 1929, the operations for the month of 
December being only estimated, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Bratton Deneen Goldsborough 
Ashurst Brock Dill Gould 

Baird Brookhart Fletcher Greene 
Barkley Broussard Frazier Grundy 
Bingham Capper George Hale 

Black Caraway Gillett Harris 
Blaine Connally Glass Harrison 
Blease Copeland Glenn Hastings 
Borah Couzens Goll Hawes 
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en McMaster Ransdell Thomas, Okla. 
pee McNa Robinson, Ind, Trammell 
Heflin Met Robsion, Ky. Tydings 
Howell Moses Schall Vandenberg 
Johnson Norbeck Shortridge Wagner 
Jones Norris Simmons Walcott 
Kean Nye Smith Walsh, Mass, 
Kendrick Oddie Smoot Waterman 
Keyes Overman Steck Watson 
Kin Patterson Steiwer Wheeler 
La Fonette Phipps Sullivan 
McCulloch Pine Swanson 
McKellar Pittman Thomas, Idaho 


Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] on official business. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate on official business. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] is neces- 
sarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. ’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-five Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask that the Journal for 
the calendar days of Thursday, January 9, Friday, January 10, 
and Saturday, January 11, may be approved, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS 


_ Mr. SHEPPARD presented a resolution adopted by the board 
of directors of the Young Women’s Christian Association of San 
Antonio, Tex., fayoring the ratification of the protocol for ad- 
herence by the United States to the World Court, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition signed by 70 citizens of Elk 
City, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented petitions of F. W. Winter and 10 
other citizens of Glenburn and of J. P. McNamara and 57 other 
citizens of Rugby, in the State of North Dakota, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


FREIGHT RATES ON ROAD-BUILDING MATERIALS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer for the Recorp and 
for reference to the Interstate Commerce Committee a resolu- 
tion of the Gibson County court in Tennessee, protesting against 
the increase in freight rates on road-building materials. 

These protests are coming in rapidly and show the determi- 
nation of the people to resist the increase. I want to express 
publicly the hope that the railroads interested will withdraw 
their petition to increase rates on road-building materials in 
the territory involved. The railroads are doing mighty well, 
much better than the country people through whose territory 
they run. They are paying good dividends. They are increasing 
the value of their properties. They are keeping up their prop- 
erties well. Their officials and employees are well paid, and it 
strikes me that they should let well enough alone. They should 
not seek to inflict a tax of such large proportions upon the 
people of the territory in question. I urge them in all sincerity 
to withdraw their request for increase in rates on road materials 
in west Tennessee and northern Mississippi. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution 


Whereas yarious railroad corporations of the country, and especially 
those railroad companies serving Gibson County, Tenn., have petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to raise the freight 
rates upon the hauling of road material, including gravel, sand, con- 
crete, and other materials used in road-building purposes; and 

Whereas the present freight rate for the hauling of such commodities 
is exceedingly high, and it is our understanding that the freight rate 
on a car of gravel or coal or other such commodities from the nearest 
points of shipment to Gibson County is about equal if not more than 
the cost of such commodities; and 

Whereas if the said Interstate Commerce Commission should grant 
said railroad companies the increased rates sought it would amount 
to thousands of dollars to Gibson County and other counties affected 
and would also be prohibitive of the continuance of further public 
improvements, as the same would be too expensive; and 
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Whereas President Hoover has advised the continuance of as much 
public improvement during 1930 as is possible in these United States 
in order to stabilize business conditions and keep employment at the 
maximum strength: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the quarterly county court of Gibson County, Tenn., that 
Senators McKELLAR and Brock and Congressman COOPER, as well as 
the remainder of the Tennessee delegation in Congress, be, and they are 
hereby, petitioned to appear before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
if such be permissible, to protest against such increase in rates or to 
take such other steps as may be necessary and advisable to prevent such 
increase; be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of this court mail the three gentlemen above 
named a copy of this resolution, together with a statement showing the 
action of this court on same. 

Carried unanimously, 

A true copy, attest. 

E. C. House, County Court Clerk. 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Gibson County: 

I, E. C. House, clerk of the county court of the county and State 
aforesaid, do hereby certify that the above and foregoing resolution is a 
true and correct copy of the same, as appears of record in quarterly 
court minute book No. 19, at page 569, now on file in the office of the 
county court clerk at Trenton, Gibson County, Tenn. 

Witness my hand and seal at office, this the 11th day of January, 
1930, 


[SBAL.] E. C. House, Clerk. 


DEPORTATION OF FOREIGN-BORN CRIMINALS 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have receiyed a letter 
from the Commissioner General of Immigration in reply to an 
inquiry I made of him, and, as it throws an important light on 
the subject of the deportation of foreign-born criminals, I ask 
that it may be referred to the Committee on Immigration and 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
1 on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, 
Washington, January 11, 1930. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR FLETCHER: I have for acknowledgment your letter 
of the 2d instant, in which you refer to a statement made by Hon. 
Wade H. Ellis to the effect that “under the present laws, a foreign- 
born criminal, no matter what offense he has commited, can not be 
deported if he has lived five years in this country.” You request to be 
advised if this statement is correct. 

In reply thereto, I have to advise you the deportation section of the 
immigration act of February 5, 1917, which is the controlling statute, 
reads as follows: X 

„„ any alien who is hereafter sentenced to imprisonment for 
a term of one year or more because of conviction in this country of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, committed within five years after the 
entry of the alien to the United States, or who is hereafter sentenced 
more than once to such a term of imprisonment because of conviction 
in this country of any crime involving moral turpitude, committed at 
any time after entry.” 

From the above you will note that in a case where only one convic- 
tion is involved the crime must have been committed within fiye years 
after the entry of the alien into the United States. In cases where 
more than one conviction is involved no statute of limitation runs 
against the Government. You will further note that in all cases the 
crimes must involve moral turpitude and the sentences in each instance 
must be for a year or more. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry E. HULL, 
Commissioner General. 


REPORT OF THE CLAIMS COMMITTEE 
Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1760) for the relief of St. Paul's Episco- 
pal Church, Selma, Ala., reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report (No. 90) thereon. 
REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 
Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 
REPORT OF JUDICIAL NOMINATION 
Mr. OVERMAN, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Hugh L. 
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Patton, of Wyoming, to be United States marshal, district of 
Wyoming, which was ordered to be placed in the Executive 
Calendar. 

WALTER HARRISON FISHER 

Mr. OVERMAN, I also submit a favorable report from the 
Judiciary Committee on the nomination of Walter Harrison 
Fisher, of North Carolina, to be United States attorney for the 
eastern district of North Carolina. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the nomination of Walter Harrison Fisher, of North Caro- 
lina, to be United States district attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of North Carolina. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. The nomination is confirmed, and the President will be 
notified. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3091) to establish a game refuge within the State 
of Colorado; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 3092) to amend the World War adjusted compen- 
sation act as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 3093) granting a pension to Vicente Baca ; 

A bill (S. 3094) granting a pension to Mary Felicite Martin; 
and 

A bill (S. 3095) granting an increase of pension to Winifred 
Wallace; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3096) granting a pension to Sarah A. Hattman; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 3097) granting a pension to Georgie O. Austin (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3098) to amend section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the American forces now interred in the 
cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” 
approved March 2, 1929; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 3099) for the relief of Thomas D. Moore; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3100) granting a pension to Emma F, McClaughry 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3101) granting a pension to Marie A. Owens (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3102) granting an increase of pension to Minnie 
H. R. Bell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 3103) for the relief of certain disbursing officers of 
the Army of the United States and for the settlement of indi- 
vidual claims approved by the War Department (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3104) for the relief of William H. Connors; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3105) granting a pension to Richard M. Pluff; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GOFF: `- 

A bill (S. 3106) granting an increase of pension to Laura 
Cross (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 3107) authorizing an appropriation to aid in the 
construction of the George Washington Memorial Building in 
the city of Washington; to the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3108) to enable the people of the Philippine Islands 
to adopt a constitution and to form a free and independent goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3109) for the relief of Paul Little; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3110) to construct a publie building for a post office 
at the city of Waurika, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 3111) to authorize the expenditure of $60,000 for 
the construction of a dormitory and equipment at the Fort Sill 
Indian School, located at the Fort Sill School Reservation in 
Comanche County, Okla, ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 3112) to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near St. 
Louis, Mo.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3113) granting a pension to William W. Pearce; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3114) to provide for the appointment of a military 
storekeeper; to the on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3115) granting a pension to John Placot; and 

A bill (S. 3116) granting an increase of pension to Mary K. 
Lawton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 3117) for the relief of Robert A. Yeater (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. GREENE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. HOWELL submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 

A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on January 11, 
1930, the President approved and signed the act (S. 1764) to 
grant the consent of Congress to the Highway Department of the 
State of Tennessee to maintain a bridge across the French 
Broad River on the Newport-Asheville (N. C.) Road near the 
town of Del Rio in Cocke County, Tenn. 

COST OF SILK DRESSES 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp an advertisement in the Boston Sunday Post of 
January 12, 1930. It sets forth an editorial from the Boston 
Post of January 11, 1930, which criticizes the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] for his statement to the effect 
that one could purehase a silk dress for $3.75. The Boston 
Post ridicules the idea, and then carries an advertisement show- 
ae they are not only selling silk dresses for $3.75 but for 


$2.95. } 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Boston Sunday Post, January 12, 1930] 
$3.75 SILK DRESSES 


It is to be hoped that the Senate in its tariff judgments will be guided 
by more accurate information than that supplied by some Senators. 

During the debate on the silk and rayon rates Senator BLAINE, of 
Wisconsin, undertook to show the Senate how eheaply silk dresses were 
sold in America. He produced a dress made, as he said, of pure silk, 
woven, printed, and made up in America and of the type “ worn com- 
monly by young women in offices and on the street.” 

The retail price of this dress the Senator put at $3.75. Every woman 
who ever bought a silk dress will be interested in this amazing state- 
ment and will wonder where those miracle dresses are to be found. 

A silk dress of pure silk, suitable for street or office wear, for $3.75! 
Somebody must have been spoofing the Wisconsin Senator and spoofing 
him very badly. (Clipping from Boston Post, editorial column, January 
11, 1930.) 

Perhaps Senator Bran bought the $3.75 dress in Filene’s basement. 

It’s no “spoofing” when the Senator refers to silk dresses for $3.75, 
for our records show that thousands of silk dresses have been sold over 
the Filene basement counters as low as $2.95! 

Debating is not our business—we leave that to Senators—bargains, 
on the other hand, are our business, and if you want proof of these 
“miracles” walk through Filene’s basement and see silk dresses of 
“pure silk, made here in America, suitable for street or office wear, 
at $3.75 or less.“ 

Nore.—Did you know that last year Filene's basement sold close to 
100,000 dresses at an average of $3.45? Filene’s Automatic Bargain 
Basement. * 

BROADCASTING BY UTILITIES—ADDRESS BY SENATOR BLACK 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask leave to have in- 
serted in the Recor an article entitled “No Broadcasting by 
Utilities,” appearing in the magazine Public Utilities Fort- 
sped written by the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 

LACK]. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The article is as follows: 


“No BROADCASTING BY UTILITIES ”"—War I BELIEVE THAT PUBLIC 
SERVICE CORPORATIONS SHOULD BR STOPPED BY LAW FROM OWNING 
OR OPERATING RADIO STATIONS 


By Huco L. BLAac:s, United States Senator from Alabama 


(More plans than ever before are afoot in the Nation’s Capital to 
place public-utility enterprises under more rigid regulation and espe- 
cially to curtail (in some cases to eliminate entirely) their means of 
access to the public, including not only the press of this country and 
the radio but even the United States mails. One of the more con- 
servative of these plans is here commented upon by its sponsor, at 
whose request this article is published exactly as submitted.) 

(In the next issue of this magazine Hon. H. A. Bellows, formerly of 
the Federal Radio Commission, will point out some of the practical 
‘onsiderations of Senator Biack’s bill, and express some views that are 
at variance with those here put forward.— Editor.) 

“There is but one protection against the tyranny of any class and 
that is to give that class very little power.” 

The laws of a democracy are usually the result of the popular will. 
Public sentiment crystallizes in statutes. Opinion is molded and shaped 
by information. Belief of to-day may be supplanted by the thought of 
to-morrow. Discoveries, theories, true or false, produce varying opin- 
ions. 

Facts or imagined facts, cause formation of opinions, and these opin- 
fons in turn Induce action. This is true of an individual. It is also 
true of a collection of individuals, or the public. 

Control of the sources of public information is, therefore, the most 
powerful factor in shaping public opinion and in directing public action. 

No one class or group should be given this tremendous power. It 
has always been dangerous to complete liberty of action. It is dangerous 
to-day. The class or group which has such power can exercise tyranny, 
whatever may be the form of government, 

Thomas Jefferson, the great exponent of human rights, sald that if 
he must choose between a country without laws or a country without 
newspapers, he would prefer the former. This was the great estimate 
he placed upon the dissemination of information. While this statement 
May not obtain the ready assent of all, mature reflection of political 
philosophers has always led to the conclusion that freedom and un- 
censored discussion of public men and events are inseparably united. 
Despots, modern and ancient, have endeavored to fix their arbitrary pow- 
ers by striking first at the right of their subjects to free assemblies 
and free speech. Italy is to-day denied these privileges, priceless in the 
cause of liberty. That man who aspires to rule a people with his own 
untrammeled will, does well to shackle the mind, still the pen, and 
paralyze the tongue of those whom he would enslave. When Louis 
XIV looked about him to ascertain what causes were still working 
against the perpetuation of the despotism he had more firmly estab- 
lished in France, he discovered there were some writers who dared to 
question his divine right to enslave mankind. Those he could not bribe 
to support his régime he straightway placed in the Bastile. 

Arbitrary and unjust power can not thrive and prosper in the face of 
hostile public opinion. Arbitrary and unjust power, on the contrary, 
can never be dethroned until the intellect of the average man has been 
sufficiently enlightened by impartial facts, to reveal to his mind truth 
as it is. How all important, therefore, it is in a government for and 
by all the people that the springs and channels of useful public infor- 
mation be unpoisoned and unpolluted by mercenary partisanship! 

It is unthinkable, in a republic, that government should foster or 
permit a system for private or group exploitation of public information. 

The possibilities of radio can not be foretold to-day. Experts dis- 
agree concerning practically every phase of the art. We are probably in 
the very infancy of its amazing discoveries and developments. It has 
already given promise of driving away from the isolated rural homes 
the tedium of loneliness. It has filled the city apartments of many with 
music and information. It has given millions contact with the rapid 
progress of modern civilization who could not otherwise have seen 
beyond the narrow sphere of their own community. Farmers of the 
West and South have been enabled to receive the daily reports of prices 
and market conditions. Instructors in schools and colleges have been 
enabled to carry their messages to countless thousands in whose face 
it seemed the door of knowledge had been shut. The people have been 
able to sit a thousand miles away from a candidate for the highest 
office within their gift and listen to an exposition of his principles 
and ideals. Every day the improvements of this rapidly growing art 
increase its potential usefulness and add to the sum total of its 
potential pleasures. 

A republic can live only so long as its people are morally and intel- 
lectually sound. Loyalty to governmental ideals and principles must be 
based upon character and knowledge. A realization of this fact has 
caused our people to establish a system of public schools and colleges 
second to none in all the world. The people have gladly paid into the 
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Public Treasury their money for this purpose. ‘There are to-day in 
America more papers and magazines—good, bad, and indifferent—than 
ever before in any nation on earth. 

There are now few who acknowledge themselves to be possessed of 
such reactionary minds that they oppose the unlimited spread of knowl- 
edge among the people. 

The possible feld for newspapers is restricted only by public demand. 
The number of radio channels with present-day information is within 
very narrow bounds. Both are useful channels of public information 
and knowledge. 

While there is a very widespread belief that many newspapers are 
overinfiluenced by numerous interests of wealth and power, still none 
claim that all these great intellectual weapons are so controlled, If it 
were possible for one group of specialized commercial interests to 
monopolize overnight all newspapers and magazines for exploitation of 
their business our country would be in jeopardy. Go a step further, 
and assume that such concentrated control was not only possible but 
had actually taken place, Does anyone believe for one minute that the 
freedom-loving people of this Nation would permit it? 

Radio perhaps to-day reaches as many people as newspapers, and it 
is only a short time until almost every home will be supplied from 
some broadcasting station. To-day we are told that our present radio 
knowledge will permit us to use only about 60 “trunk lines or “ cleared 
channels.” 

A well-informed radio expert, officially connected with the administra- 
tion of the present law, said: 

Today we have few trunk lines of radio. It is possible for a few 
great corporations to control the situation. Fifteen or twenty big sta- 
tions could practically monopolize the air in this country. As you in- 
crease the power of stations up to twenty-five and fifty thousand kilo- 
watts, you must clear more channels, and as you clear more channels 
you must do either one of two things, i. e., first cut down the number 
of regional stations involved or squeeze the regional stations together 
from the other regional stations left, resulting, of course, in more 
interference.” 

If it be true that “15 or 20 big stations could practically monopolize 
the air in this country,” it is certainly time for us to “stop, look, and 
listen,” unless we believe such a situation desirable. As for myself, I 
believe a monopoly on supplying public information the most dangerous 
that can be imagined. 

All thinking people admit that the kind of information that goes into 
the average mind determines the opinions of that mind, and thus directs 
the action and the vote. If over one hundred and twenty millions of 
People are to have their knowledge mainly dispensed to them from one 
“ radio" source, would this not necessarily require a censorship, and is 
not “censorship” distasteful to the American mind? 

Seven of the “cleared channels” or “ trunk lines” in radio are to-day 
controlled by the Radio Corporation of America. 

This company is largely owned by the General Electric Co. and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. The company that operates 
the station to-day determines what information or amusement goes to 
the listener. This company is not satisfied with its present radio per- 
mits; it has sought more and more. It may be no just ground of criti- 
cism that they seek more spheres for their radio activity. By the same 
token, however, it surely can not be just cause for criticism of those 
who oppose a concentration of this great governmental asset in the 
hands of a small group. 

Objections to monopolistic control of radio by public utility companies 
are greatly strengthened by a consideration of the fact that the opera- 
tion of a broadcasting station is subsidiary to the main object. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in the application for 
license filed with the Radio Commission for station WENR, owned and 
operated by the Insull interests, it was stated that these interests desire 
“to establish good will as between our utilities and the public.” 

There is no ground for just criticism of Mr. Insull for wishing to 
establish good will between his interests and the public. Is it just, how- 
ever, that the people should have their right in the air diverted to this 
corporate use? These interests frankly admit their desire to use the 
privilege of broadcasting in the interest of their main business, to wit, 
the operation of public utilities. Their petition was granted, and the 
station is operating with a maximum potential capacity of 50,000 
watts. 

If this company has a right to use radio for furtherance of its own 
financial advantage, why have not others? How far would these privi- 
leges go when thus distributed? 

This Government has been very prodigal in the past with its natural 
assets. Public lands have been bestowed with lavish hands upon the 
just and the unjust. Public minerals have been generously donated to 
governmental fayorites. Vast water power sites, eternal as the ages, 
have been squandered. 

Can it be true that this miracle of our century, which can add to the 
health, comfort, amusement, useful knowledge, and commercial advan- 
tages of a whole people, shall be added to the assets of public utility 
companies for establishing good will between them and the public? 
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Is this marvelous discovery a gift to the people as a whole or to the 


public utility companies? If to the companies, then is it well that 
further privileges be extended to them for their private gain. 

If radio is for the people and permits are to be granted to private 
individuals and corporations, why not to individuals and corporations 
engaged in the broadcasting business? 

With the limited channels for broadcasting, I take the position that 
permits should be granted only to those whose business it is to serve 
the public directly by radio, not indirectly by street cars and electric 
lights. 

If not to public utilities, to whom should radio broadcasting privi- 
Jeges be granted? That is a serious question, and one which has not 
vet been answered with complete satisfaction. 

In my own State, Alabama, the three great Institutions of learning 
have united to give to the people programs supplying both entertain- 
ment and useful information. This might be the best method of solv- 
ing the problem for all States. There is at present much just complaint 
by reason of the commercislization of many stations. There are many 
people who say that the small stations should be removed from the air, 
forgetting that local communities have their rights to their own pro- 
grams and their own district news, 

Radio problems are so changing that it is not possible to determine 
to-day the exact administrative methods which will be satisfactory to- 
morrow. There are certain fundamental principles, however, that will 
not change. My opinion is that it would be fundamentally wrong and 
unsound to permit any group, faction, or clique to obtain contro] over 
radio in whole or in part. 

Radio communication should be fair, nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and 
in its operation disconnected with other lines of business or endeavor. 
By this, I do not mean that partisan or sectarian comments should be 
barred from the air. It should be equally open, to all sides, and not 
under the control of elther. 

I offered in the Senate an amendment to the law prohibiting the 
granting of further permits to public-utility corporations, without 
application to other groups, because as yet no evidence has been called 
to my attention showing that other groups desire such control. In 
addition, I had in mind recent disclosures made by the Federal 
Trade Commission concerning propaganda methods by power com- 
panies. I take it that there are few thinking American citizens, what- 
eyer might be their financial or social standing, who have not viewed 
with alarm the methods for propaganda disclosed. It is my judgment 
that no more insidious attack can be made upon democratic institu- 
tions than a secret attempt to direct the course of thought of the 
school children of our Nation. Secret employment of college profes- 
sors to secretly disseminate partisan knowledge can not be honestly 
defended by any man who loves a government of the people. Every 
individual, group of individuals, corporation, or group of corporations 
have a right in this country to present any side of any controversy. 
Whenever the time comes, however, that our schools and colleges are 
prostituted to the point that they become partisan institutions for 
private gain, then our system of government is in jeopardy. 

Of course, it is mere truism to assert that if any group can control 
information, it controls public opinion, and thus manages government 
affairs. It is my belief that any group that endeavors by secret meth- 
ods to control public information is unfriendly to the tradition of our 
free institutions. These amazing disclosures—the employment of col- 
lege professors, the manipulations designed to revise school textbooks— 
are sufficient to cause a cautious person to want the newest channel 
for public information to remain in other hands. 

The problems of radio are many. Mr. Hoover summed them up 
in the following words: 

“A very large problem that is going to arise is the problem of contest 
between cities, States, and individuals; contests between different pub- 
lic journals, and between educational institutions and private concerns 
as to who shall enjoy this privilege.” 

Who is to control channels of air communication? Who shall have 
the privilege of reaching through the human voice at one time the 
40,000,000 men, women, and children who daily tune in at their 
homes? Shall we consider the listener or the sender? Shall the 
rights of our Nation to utilize this great opportunity for improving 
the minds of our people be disregarded? 

There are millions who believe that this is one source of information 
that should not be dedicated to advance the financial interests and 
swell the profits of any business enterprise. There are also millions 
who believe that if profits are to be made from this channel of com- 
munication it should be wholly and completely under the control and 
regulation of the Government. 

Since the beginning of this Government monopolies have been pro- 
scribed and feared. Every tyrant of all time has continued his power 
by telling the people what they could and could not think and what 
they could and could not say. The day may come when the major 


portion of current information will be transmitted by radio. 

Shall it then be controlled by a monopoly, doling out what shall and 
what shall not be received by the people? 

Radio should not be seized by the propaganda experts to direct the 
attention and thought of the people along partisan lines of public 
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policy.» Let us keep our schools and radio free from political align- 
ments and mercenary exploitations. That these two great instrumen- 
talities of advancing thought and knowledge may continue to be used 
for the benefit of the people is the hope of the friends of democracy. 

The air is the last great division of nature to become subject to the 
usefulness and comfort of man. It does not now belong to any group 
or faction or clique. 

If the representatives of the American people do their duty, the air 
will be free, and the grasping clutches of monopoly will reach in 
yain for it, 

Permits to broadcast should be granted only to those exclusively in 
the broadcasting business. 


8, 4937, Seventieth Congress, second session 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


February 4, 1929. 
Referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to 
be printed 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. BLACK to the bill (S. 4937) 
continuing the powers and authority of the Federal Radio Commission 
under the radio act of 1927, and for other purposes, viz: Insert the 
following: 


“Sec. 5. No permit for the operation of a radio station shall be 
granted to any public-utility corporation or to an individual operating a 
public-utility corporation, or to any corporation in which the stock is 
owned in whole or in part by a public-utility corporation or the officers 
thereof, or to a corporation which is afliliated with a public-utility 
corporation. If any permits have been previously issued to such corpo- 
ration or individuals, they shall not be hereafter extended, but they 
shall be revoked.” 

Of the 615 broadcasting staticns in the United States, those that are 
owned wholly or in part by public-utility companies would be denied 
permits by this proposed bill of Senator BLACK. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN WASHINGTON, p. C. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in Collier's for 
January 18, 1930, entitled “How Dry is Washington?” written 
by Dr. Clarence True Wilson. I also desire to have printed in 
the Recorp immediately following Doctor Wilson's article, a 
number of items taken from the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article and items referred to 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxoonn as follows: 


How Dry Is WASHINGTON? 


By Clarence True Wilson, LL. D., general secretary of the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals 

(Dr, Wilson's ideas about prohibition and its enforcement are im- 
portant because he is one of the outstanding dry leaders of the country 
and one whose views are reflected by millions of his fellow citizens. 
Collier's disagrees with him frequently, but we always find him inter- 
esting and are glad to present his conclusions without prejudice.) 

Washington, directly governed by a dry Congress, the seat of those 
who have made a long, unflinching, and uncompromising fight to pro- 
hibit the manufacture, sale, and possession of intoxicants in America, 
is still damp! 

It is not satisfactory to us to say it is no wetter than it was yester- 
day or last year; the fact is that on, under, and around the hill whereon 
our National Legislature sits pondering legislation—actual and pro- 
posed—to enforce the eighteenth amendment liquor is sold and bought. 
Just how much is sold and bought involves statistics I lack and with 
which I am not immediately concerned. But that Washington is damp 
is provable by such simple measures as looking at the District court 
records. During the October term of court there were 51 convictions 
for violating the prohibition acts, 53 cases of the sort being tried. Only 
two got off, which is probably the best record for law enforcement made 
by any eastern city. 

This creates a situation which must be peculiarly discouraging to 
those of us who are sincere in our efforts to enforce all of the Consti- 
tution—every letter of it. Where may we look for absolute law observ- 
ance if it is not in that small district which is not only the Capital of 
the United States but which looks for its government and all its laws 
to that great body of legislators who are spending millions of dollars 
to make the country dry? Prohibition must start at home. 


WHAT ARE WH TO SAY? 


What are we to say to these fine Christian men and women who come 
to us in our offices or homes in Washington from a thousand and one 
places in our Nation? They have come from cities and States where 
they and kindred souls are giving their lives to the great patriotic 
cause of prohibition. Their progress is sure but slow. They have come 
to the Capital of their country for rest and comfort that they may 
return to the fight strengthened and invigorated. But— 

They learn that the Capital itself is not dry, that bootleggers ply 
their traffic in the shadow of the Capitol. They look to their leaders, to 
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their Congressmen, to their President, for words of explanation. And 
what are we to tell them? That Washington is dry? If we do, we lie. 
That Washington is drier than it used to be? There is some comfort 
in that. That Washington will be made dry? They ask us: When? 

The hideous fact remains: Washington, the Capital of dry America, 
governed directly by a dry Congress, buys and drinks liquor. What sort 
of an example is that for the rest of us? 

Two exceedingly simple answers to these good people must be made: 
Washington must be made bone dry. And Washington can be made 
bone dry. 

We Americans love our homes. The American home, housing its God- 
fearing mothers and sturdy, patriotic fathers, its laughing children— 
our hope in years to come—is the sacred corner stone of our great 
Republic. 

But that home which has become befouled with the whisky still, 
with bottled and barreled violation of our Constitution, has forfeited 
its sanctity and is of no such holy material that it may not be torn 
asunder if it is used to protect lawlessness. Patriotism is too fre- 
quently the last resort of scoundrels. That ancient tradition that a 
man’s home is his castle covers too much moonshining in the District of 
Columbia as well as elewhere. Criminals who sneer at our Constitution, 
who violate its sacred amendments, who brew and distill, who buy and 
sell liquor, who drink and serve drinks, haye no right to the protection 
of that old tradition. 

Officers of our Government—local and national—may smell the mash 
which is being cooked in stills behind the doors of private houses. They 
may have utter personal conviction that the laws of their country are 
being defied behind those closed portals. But they may not enter that 
door and do their duty unless they have clear and sworn proof that 
liquor has been sold on those premises. Thus are our conscientious 
officers of the law balked, their morale weakened. 

What American would rejoice to see the day when the police may in- 
yade private homes without due and sworn statements of cause? What 
true American would not be saddened to witness the invasion of private 
homes without warrants “supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things 
to be seized”? I quote from the fourth amendment. 


OUTSIDE EVIDENCE 


But there is nothing in the Constitution which is meant to protect 
those criminals who are using a small part of it as a cloak for their 
nefarious purposes, who are perverting the law of our land to shield 
them from the righteous anger of those who uphold it. The fourth 
amendment was never intended to render inviolate that home wherein 
our officers have every right to suspect that law is being violated. If 
necessary, therefore, it should be modified so as to prevent the sacred 
protection of the household from shielding commercial violations of the 
Nation’s Constitution, 

A well-founded suspicion, based on outside evidence, not inside, should 
be ample to warrant a writ of immediate search. 

If we are to make this a God-fearing and law-abiding nation, if we 
are to preserve our sacred Constitution and remain a true Christian 
people we must enforce our laws, clarifying those which seem to be at 
cross-purposes with others. It is the will of our country that alcohol 
be banished. It was never the will nor thought of the writers of our 
Constitution that anything they inserted therein should betray those 
who followed them or render difficult subsequent amendments, designed 
to meet a later-day requirement and based on social conditions which 
did not exist for them. The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures” was never intended to protect pootleggers, moonshiners, or 
other violators of a possible prohibition amendment. 

For the sake of our national morale, to keep faith with that great 
majority of patriotic Americans who are giving of themselves and their 
substance that our magnificent Constitution shall not reek with the 
stench of the bootlegger and his besotted victim, Washington must be 
made dry. And, as I say, it can be. 

Just here I am going to offer you a surprise. There has been a great 
deal of denunciation of New York, Maryland, and a few other States for 
not having State laws in support of the Federal prohibition act. Did 
you have any idea that there is no local prohibition law in the District 
of Columbia? The District did have an admirable prohibition law, put 
through by the zeal of Senator SHEPPARD, of Texas, but since the pas- 
sage of the Volstead Act attorneys have held that the law has been 
superseded and it has been allowed to lapse except in certain features, 
such as prohibition of public drunkenness and prohibition of driving an 
automobile while drunk. 

The practical effect of no local prohibition law in the District of 
. Columbia is that the police can not participate effectively in the en- 
forcement of prohibition at all. There are 1,812 police in Washington. 
Only 40 of them can serve a warrant for violation of the prohibition 
law, and those 40 can do so only because they have been sworn in as 
Federal prohibition agents! It is absolutely essential to the successful 
enforcement of any prohibition law that the police be empowered to 
make arrests just as they do in connection with the enforcement of any 
other law. It should be a duty incidental to routine police work. 
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If such men as Senator HOWELL, Senator BROOKHART, Senator SHEP- 
PARD, and others who are particularly interested in the protection of 
the District from the illicit traffic were to be successful in securing the 
enactment of a well-conceived enforcement measure for the District, the 
entire police force could immediately participate in prohibition enforce- 
ment, 

The chief of police could call in his captains and say, “I hold you 
responsible.” The captains could call in their lieutenants and say, “If 
the law is not enforced, you will have to answer.” And the lieutenants 
would certainly call in their patrolmen and say, Tou know every man 
on your beat who is selling liquor. If there is a speak-easy, it will be 
easy enough for you to find because of the character of men who hang 
around it. It is your business to stop the sale of liquor on your beat 
and we will back you up if you do it. If you don't do it, we will find 
somebody who will.” 

The number of Federal agents operating in and around the District 
should be increased. It is certainly not difficult to locate rum runners 
who are regularly in the business. The weighted springs alone tell the 
tale. With sufficiently large squads of road patrolmen, properly 
equipped, there is no reason why every rum-running car should not be 
caught, if not on its first trip, then later. Men engaged in dangerous 
police business deserve the best of equipment. Their cars should be 
fast and powerful, faster and more powerful than those of any rum 
runner. Their weapons should be of the best and they should be made 
to understand that, while they are expected to use the best judgment 
at all times and that no unwarranted or unnecessary use of arms would 
be tolerated, they are not under the slightest obligation to risk their 
lives unnecessarily in attempting to arrest men engaged in a murderous 
business and ever ready to shed blood. 


SIGN LANGUAGE FOR BOOTLEGGERS 


Another court is needed to dispose of cases, and the time has come 
when severer sentences should be imposed upon minor bootleggers. 
Indeed, such severer sentences might well be considered merciful, as the 
report of them will rapidly spread among those who can not read and 
will deter law violation. 

The law should be more liberally interpreted by the courts, but if 
this is not to be done, it is still possible, no doubt, for Congress to 
make use of language which will indicate its purpose. 

I can at this very hour go to a store on H Street which sells bottles 
to be used by whisky manufacturers, and false labels bearing the names 
of old brands, to be pasted on bottles of raw corn liquor colored with 
caramel, Under section 18 of the Volstead Act, prosecutors must show 
intent to violate the law, even though the offender may sell so-called 
compounds bearing directions clearly indicating how they are to be 
used, but warning against use of them in violation of law. It is per- 
fectly obvious that a man who deals in whisky labels is selling them 
for the purpose of facilitating law violation, and severest penalties 
should be visited upon him. 

A school for officers and the better training of prohibition agents in 
order that they may come into court with convincing cases is desirable. 
The cases coming into the district courts at the present time are very 
much better prepared than some months ago, when too often the only 
testimony against an offender was that of an informer, whom jurics 
very justifiably refused to believe. The use of paid informers has 
been discontinued. The custom was always a mistake and was dis- 
continued none too soon. 

It is necessary as a next step in the enforcement of prohibition, 
not only in the-city of Washington but throughout the country, that 
the Sheppard bill should be triumphantly passed. The Volstead Act 
must be amended so as to hold the buyer equally culpable with the 
seller. The word “sale” in the eighteenth amendment means .“ bar- 
ter” and includes the buyer as well as the seller. If it is an unlawful 
sale, they are both morally and legally in a conspiracy to violate law. 
It was a shortsighted policy to make the seller alone responsible, for 
the buyer pays his nroney to another man to violate the law for him, 
and in this case to trample on the Constitution as well. The exemp- 
tion of the buyer and the punishment of the bootlegger were an illogi- 
cal, inadequate, and inconsistent piece of legislation, and it can never 
be right until it is amended so as to punish the man who bribes 
another to violate law for his appetite, as well as the man who accepts 
the proffer and purveys poison for profit. 

It may be argued that there is a private appetite and a public traffic, 
totally distinct. The appetite is to be regulated by the individual 
according to standards that he carries within his own hat—his pleas- 
ure, his judgment, bis conscience, his education, his home training, his 
religious standards, his character, his will! But the public traffic is 
a creature of law and is to be regulated as the law directs. 

It is not the purpose of prohibition to enact sumptuary legislation 
that dictates what a man shall eat or drink, Therefore some con- 
scientious drys think that to punish the buyer is to invade individual 
rights. There is -a slip in their reasoning here. The act of buying 
does not belong under the category of drinking, but of selling. If one 


makes a classification of all the rights, privileges, and immunities that 
go with drinking what one pleases, he will surely discover that 
barter and sale, which means “buying and selling,” both belong to 
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the other category. The buyer’s act is as much a part of the sale 
as the seller's act. It takes two to make a bootlegger. 

Logically those who make the distinction between the individual act 
of drinking and public act of selling must see that the paying of 
money for bootleg liquor is as much a part of the sale as the giving 
of bootleg liquor for the price. The Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals is, therefore, squarely back of Senator 
Suepparn’s bill, for it is but the logical next step in carrying out the 
purposes that animated the passage of the eighteenth amendment and 
the Volstead Act and the enforcement thereof. It is necessary for 
the success of prohibition in Washington, the District of Columbia, and 
in the United States, and is a logical necessity to bring the legislation 
into harmony with the spirit of law and the letter of all kindred 
laws. 

MR. HOOVER'S ATTITUDE 

In my opinion the downtown section of Washington has always been 
considerably wetter than “the Hill.” Drinking since prohibition has 
been entirely too common among the small executives and some who are 
not so small, but it is a great deal less common to-day than ever before. 
Reasons later. As for the general population of Washington, I quote 
the statement of a distinguished jurist: “A few years ago I seldom 
talked to a lawyer without detecting liquor on his breath, but it has 
been months since I had any indication whatever that a lawyer talking 
to me had used liquor.” 

That the situation has improved since Mr. Hooyer entered the White 
House is undoubtedly the general opinion in Washington. This improve- 
ment has not so much been because of anything the President has done 
as because of the moral support he has given the cause of law observ- 
ance. Not only the political officeholders in Washington but a consider- 
able segment of “society” is directly interested in the success of the 
administration, and it is quite apparent that Mr. Hoover considers a 
satisfactory handling of the prohibition-enforcement problem essential 
to this success. 

He finds, therefore, a very large majority of the official population of 
the Capital ready to “string along” with the administration policy, a 
policy supported by the bone-dry character of official dinners and by the 
example of the higher executives in Government. How great a change 
this is can only be realized by those who remember conditions in the 
down-town section as they were two years ago. Mr. Hoover's general 
policy has in recent weeks been greatly strengthened by the lessening of 
newspaper excitation of the people against the law. 

SIGNS OF CHANGE 


The changed policy of the Washington Post, whose columns only a 
few months ago were filled with quips and cracks against prohibition, 
bas revealed itself as very important. In shifting its editorial policy 
the Post aligns itself with the strongest evening paper, the Star, and 
while the two Hearst journals and the Scripps-Howard paper, the News, 
still pursue a policy which, in the opinion of Washington drys, militates 
against law observance, their columns are not nearly so offensive as 
they were a short time ago. 

In society the old-time aristocrats, who are numerous in Washington, 
are in the main abstaining, while the tables of influential social leaders 
are becoming increasingly dry. It is the newly rich who still drink, 
many of them apparently with nervous anxiety to do the fashionable 
thing. 

There are peculiar difficulties in dealing with the liquor situation in 
Washington which one does not find in other cities. There is, for 
instance, the matter of embassy liquor. 

Under the principle of diplomatic immunity, jealously cherished by 
governments having representatives in Washington, and zealously pro- 
tected by the State Department, the delegates of foreign countries to 
the Government of the United States have a right to import liquors for 
the use of their households, 

Unfortunately, the privileges of diplomatic immunity are conceived by 
the police to be even more extensive than they are. Probably there are 
not more than 500 people in Washington actually entitled to immunity, 
but there are approximately 3,000 attachés and secretaries, with seven 
thousand servants, and the quantity of rum which comes into the 
District supposedly for the use of these people is amazing. 

If I were called upon for proof, I should have none to offer; but it 
is the general belief in Washington that large quantities of liquor escape 
from the embassies into “ society,” and it is not uncommon to hear of 
men who boast, “ This is good liquor just from the other side. I got it 
from the embassy ; no trouble to get it there at all.” 

It is even possible that in times past some of this liquor may have 
got into the hands of bootleggers, and while it is improbable that such 
is the case now, since there has been so much criticism of the im- 
portation of liquor by representatives of foreign governments, neverthe- 
less it is to be suspected that a considerable quantity of diplomatic 
rum is distributed to individuals by way of establishing “ good will.” 

The diplomatic receptions are very wet, as a rule; just as wet, in 
fact, as the guests desire them to be. As one Canadian said, “If you 
don't empty your glass, it won't be filled again. If you do empty it, 
it will be filled immediately. The whole matter is at the discretion of 
the guest.” 
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At a reception not so long ago, given at the legation of one of the 
Latin countries, several servants were kept constantly busy filling 
glasses which had been emptied, the prevailing drink being champagne. 
But it was noticeable that most of the drinking was being done by 
Latin nationals, not by visiting Americans, many of whom seemed to be 
content not to sample the champagne at all, while others tasted it gin- 
gerly by way of experiment. 

The adventurous seeking of transients, who swarm over the District, 
and of lobbyists, anxious to bribe but afraid to use money, adds to the 
difficulties of police and prohibition agents. 

It was not so very long ago when the situation in Washington hotels 
was exasperating to any man who cherished the honor of his country. 
I remember when a group of agents entered one high-class hotel dining 
room and was immediately met by one of the hotel officials with the 
indignant statement, “ Get right out of here. You know good and well 
you have no business meddling with this place. Major Blank promised 
that we would not be molested.” At this same hotel in the old days 
it was not uncommon to see waiters openly carrying trays of cecktails 
to diners, but to-day there is no chance of any such disturbing spec- 
tacle. There has been a great deal of trouble in another large resi- 
dential hotel, but most of it which still exists seems to be due to the 
presence in the house of a number of minor diplomats who are not 
averse to abusing the hospitality of a dry country. 


MAKE IT A MODEL 


Visitors who came to Washington and saw open drinking in the 
dining rooms of expensive places of entertainment looked upon it as a 
challenge to the authority of the Government, and particularly to the 
dry majority represented by their friends and neighbors back home, and 
they returned to their home cities boiling with indignation at the open 
defiance of law at the Capital. 

But enough of these details. Washington must have her own strin- 
gent prohibition law. We must unseat these faithless officers of our 
Government who, in violation of their oath, patronize bootleggers. What 
a laughing stock we are to visitors from a foreign shore who, visiting 
our Capital that they may return to their homes and tell their country- 
men what manner of people we are, find alcohol in Washington itself. 

Even more important, Washington shall be made dry, that the earnest 
workers for law and order in other sections of our country may have 
that incentive, that encouragement, and that heartening which will come 
of the knowledge that their Capital is their model. 


{From the Washington Post, Sunday, January 12, 1930] 
TEN ARRESTS CAUSED BY Six Liquor Rams—NuMBER oF OFFENDERS 
HELD aS DRY AGENTS Pur IN Busy DAY—AUTO CRASHES IN RACE 


Six liquor raids in the southwest section at brief intervals yesterday 
by fourth precinct police caused the arrest of 10 colored men and women 
and a smali quantity of alleged evidence. The raiders included Detec- 
tives F. A. Truscott, W. C. Curtis, N. G. Thayer, R. J. Barrett, and 
Policeman C. A. Strobel. 

Beginning at 8.20 o'clock yesterday morning in Desmond Alley SW. 
police arrested Herbert Phillips, 24 years old, on charges of transporta- 
tion and possession of one-half pint of liguor and breaking glass in the 
street, and Alice Madison, 40 years old, on charges of possession of one- 
half pint. 

George Williams, 42 years old, was taken in custody at his Third 
Street residence, near B Street SW., on charges of possession of one- 
half gallon of liquor. 

THREE OTHERS TAKEN 


Three were taken at 1.40 o'clock. They were Elwood Whittington, 40 
years old, of B Street, near Thirteenth Street NE. ; Richard S. Coles, 42 
years old, of C Street, near Third Street SW.; and Mamie Robinson, 36 
years old, of E Street, near First Street SW., all on liquor charges. 

Charlotte Pearson, 24 years old, of Eighth Street, near D Street SW., 
was arrested at 2.45 o'clock on charges of sale and possession of 1 pint 
and 1 drink. 

In a Cullinane Alley SW. bouse at 3.25 o'clock Catharine Bowen, 26 
years old, and Henry Warren, 42 years old, were arrested on rum 
charges. 

Steve Young, 37 years old, was arrested in a house in Desmond Alley 
SW. at 4.05 o’clock on charges of possession of 1 quart and sale of 
one-half pint of liquor. 

$2,000 BOND POSTED 


Leonard Richardson, colored, 25 years old, was arrested in his residence 
on Twenty-sixth Street, near O Street NW., at 2.30 o’clock yesterday 
afternoon by Sergt. O. J. Letterman’s squad on charges of possession of 
one-half gallon of liquor and sale of one-half-pint, He was booked at the 
seventh precinct and released on $2,000 bond. 

In a raid by eighth precinct police at 11 o'clock last night on a 
Champlain Street residence, near Twenty-third Street NW., 11 colored 
men were arrested on disorderly conduct charges, and 1 colored man 
and 2 colored women on rum charges. 

Between 200 and 240 half-gallon jars of liquor were seized by Sergt. 
George M. Little’s squad at 5 o’clock yesterday morning at Twenty-sixth 
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Street and Benning Road NE. in a machine after it had crashed into 
a telephone pole and its two colored occupants escaped. The machine 
was reported equipped with a smoke screen. 


PROWLER Is FOUND IN BASEMENT 

Fred Watkins, of 4503 Eighth Street NW., informed police that upon 
going to the basement of his home about 7.30 o'clock yesterday morning, 
he discovered a roughly dressed negro prowler. The invader escaped 
and a search of the place revealed nothing was missing. 

DETECTIVE CATCHES Man AFTER CHASE—PRISONER IS ACCUSED OF 
TRANSPORTING 60 Jans or LIQUOR 

Chase of a block in an automobile and three blocks on foot by eighth 
precinct Detective W. R. Laflin was rewarded by the capture of Harry 
Lazarus, 20 years old, of Sixth Street, near K Street NW., at 11.30 
o'clock yesterday morning in a colored lunch room at Seventh and T 
Streets NW. on charges of transportation and possession of 60 half- 
gallon liquor jars and reckless driving. 

The detective said that while driving through LeDroit Court, between 
Sand T Street NW., Lazarus and an unidentified companion recognized 
him and immediately leaped out of their slow-moving car. As this ma- 
chine, bearing the alleged evidence, rolled along and crashed into a 
parked car, Laflin drove his car a block to the head of the alley and 
then gave chase on foot. 

He said he caught Lazarus by the seat of the trousers as he was flee- 
ing through the lunch room, while the other men escaped. 

Two Autos SEIZED IN WHISKY HAULS—FORTY-EIGHT GALLONS ARB 
TAKEN; OCCUPANTS OF ONE Can FLEN 

Forty-eight gallons of alleged liquor were seized by eleventh precinct 
Motor Cycle Policemen R. E. Burton and J. E. Bennett in two hauls 
shortly after 8 o'clock last night. 

In the first seizure, aided by Policeman C, H. Warder, they halted 
an automobile at Nicholas Avenue, near Milwaukee Street SE., and ar- 
rested Robert Henry Battle, colored, 30 years old, of P Street, near 
Seventh Street NW., and John J. Smith, colored, 31 years old, of Ninth 
Street, near O Street NW., on charges of transportation and possession 
of 36 one-half gallon jars of liquor. 

The car was stopped because of alleged improper lights. Battle was 
charged with this violation and with operating after a suspended sen- 
tence. 

The motor-cycle men pursued a rum-laden car from the top of Good 
Hope Road to a point near the German Orphan Asylum shortly after- 
ward and seized the machine, bearing sixty %4-gallon jars, after its 
two occupants escaped in near-by woods. 

Taxt Driver SHor For Roum Rervusat—Two MeN ARE ARRESTED AS 
SUSPECTS IN ATTACK ON CHAUFFRUR 

Two men are being held for investigation at the fourth precinct sta- 
tion, following the shooting early to-day of Walter Woodley, taxi driver, 
44, colored, 644 Olin Street NE. 

Albert W. Segar, 36, of R Street, near Sixth Street NW., and William 
A. Shannon, 27, of Second Street, near Rittenhouse NW., were arrested 
when they attempted to flee from the cab. 

Woodley said three men accosted him at Thirteenth and T Streets 
NW. and asked to be driven to Good Hope hill to “ bring in a load of 
whisky.” He refused, he said, and they menaced him with a gun. At 
E Street, near Seventh SW., he attempted to flee from the cab; when 
one of the men fired a shot which struck him in the wrist. 

Patrolmen M. P. Creel and R. A. Burton, who had just reported on 
duty, arrested the two men, A third man escaped. The shooting oc- 
curred 200 feet from the fourth precinct station house. 

Woodley was taken to the Emeregency Hospital. His condition is not 
serious. 

“ OVERSIZE” Pants Por Four IN Jatt—Powice FIND CLOTHES PILE IN 
Room or Suspect AND ARREST FRIENDS 

Because two policemen didn't believe that the pair of trousers he 
was taking to a tailor shop would fit him, William S. Collins, colored, 
of 300% Bryant Street NW., and three companions are jailed, charged 
with breaking into numerous tailor shops. 

The other three gave the names of Louis Brown, colored, and Walter 
Johnson, colored, both of the Bryant Street address, and Thomas Mar- 
shall, colored, of 335 Missouri Avenue SW. They were taken into cus- 
tody by Policemen J. M. Smith and Henry D. Rogers, both of the eighth 
precinct. 

The officers’ skepticism led them to investigate Collins's room. There 
they found a pile of clothing and two other negroes. A third came in 
while the officers were rummaging around. 

The tailor shop of A. Goldstein, 234 Florida Avenue, was entered twice, 
that of Phillip Pittle, 639 Florida Avenue NW., twice; and William 
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Watts, Fourth and Elm Streets NW., reported one visit. Clothing 
valued at more than $1,000 has already been recovered, police say, and 
more is being sought. 

Following their arrest, one of the quartet unbosomed himself, police 
allege, and admitted that he and his companions had entered several 
places. 

ALLEGED RUM-CAR CRASH KILLS Man—JouHN T. KELLY, or CAPITAL, 
Dims IN ANNAPOLIS AFTER WRECK 


John T. Kelly, 24 years old, of Fifth Street near K Street NE., died 
tast night in Emergency Hospital, Annapolis, of injuries received earlier 
when the alleged rum car he was driving overturned on the Crain High- 
way, near Millersville, Md. 

Maryland State Policeman M. E. Markley, stationed at Annapolis, who 
visited the scene of the wreck, reported that the wrecked machine con- 
tained 70 quarts of liquor, which he confiscated and brought to head- 
quarters, 

Kelly was driving along the highway when the car skidded and over- 
turned, pinning him underneath. He was removed from the wreckage 
and rushed to the hospital. Three hours later he died. His skull was 
fractured. 


MYSTERIOUSLY STABBED, MAN GIVEN TREATMENT 


Nathaniel H. Robinson, 37 years old, of Hyattsville, Md., received 
treatment at Casualty Hospital at 7.15 o'clock last night for nine stab 
wounds in the back, suffered in an undetermined manner. 

Robinson, bleeding from his wounds, stumbled into a restaurant at 
Bladensburg a short time earlier and received treatment from a physi- 
cian, to whom he was taken by Policeman Claude Reese, of Prince 
Georges County. Reese reported that the man gave conflicting stories 
regarding the manner in which the wounds were suffered. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Thursday, January 9, 19301 

AGENT SURRENDERS WHEN MAN DIES or GUNSHOT Wounps—Dnry RAIDER 
INFLICTED INJURIES WHEN WILLIAM BELL Porntrep PiSroL AT HIN 
Former D, C. POLICEMAN VOLUNTARILY GIVES UP—COLORED OFFICER 
Awaits OUTCOMÐ OF CORONER'S INQUEST SET FOR TO-MORROW 


Shot early yesterday by a Federal prohibition agent making an alleged 
warrantless raid on 2125 Ninth Street, William Bell, colored, 30, 2105 
Ninth Street, died of his wounds at 3.15 this morning in Freedmen's 
Hospital. 

Notified of the man's death, the officer, Eugene Jackson, colored, a 
former Washington policeman, went to the eighth precinct and gave him- 
self up. He was later released in custody of the prohibition authorities 
pending the result of a coroner's inquest to-morrow. 

Jackson told Headquarters Detective Michael Dowd he sent two 
bullets through Bell's chest when the man blocked his way with a 
revolyer he was pointing at him. Jackson was accompanied by two 
other prohibition agents at the time. 

According to Dowd, the Federal officers say they saw a colored man 
carrying liquor into the premises where the raid was made. Inside, 
they could not find the man they saw enter, but were confronted by 
Bell, who contested their right to come into the house. Seventeen cases 
of alleged liquor were found. Charles Smith, colored, of 2125 Ninth 
Street, was arrested on charges of illegal possession of liquor. His wife, 
Alice Smith, and Agnes Tucker, colored, of 2119 Ninth Street, are 
being held at the House of Detention as witnesses, 

Coroner Nevitt said this morning that he purposely set the inquest 
in the case for to-morrow so as to allow the headquarters homicide 
squad to conduct an investigation. 

Referring to the shooting of Bell by Prohibition Agent Jackson, 
Representative SCHAFER, Republican, of Wisconsin, said yesterday: 
“Following the applause favoring the dry killings yesterday within 
the shadow of the Nation's Capitol, we find, according to a press 
release to-day, that another Federal prohibition agent shot a citizen 
while making a prohibition raid without a search warrant. No one 
innocent or guilty of violating the sacred prohibition laws knows 
whether his bleeding form will be the next to be cast upon the reeking 
altar without warning. It may be some of those who vigorously 
applauded the prohibition killings in the House yesterday.” 


Tuinves MASH WIN bow To ROB FILLING STATION; TAKE $65 FROM 
CASH Drawne—Two OTHER ROBBERIES REPORTED TO DISTRICT or 
COLUMBIA POLICÐ 


Smashing a window in the office of the Taylor & Korman gasoline 


filling station at 1832 E Street carly this morning, burglars made off 
with $65 in cash which they took from the cash drawer. The robbery 


was discovered early to-day when John Freeman of 807 C Street SW., 
manager of the station, arrived to open the place for business. 

Meats, tobaccos, and eggs valued at $25 were stolen from the store 
of Thomas Joseph at 3350 M Street last night by someone who broke 
the glass in the rear window of the store to gain access to the building. 
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A $40 overcoat was taken from the machine of George B. Merrill 
of 807 H Street this morning while parked near Thirteenth and L 
Streets, according to a report made to police of the second precinct 
station. 


[From the Times, January 9, 1930.] 


Districr oF COLUMBIA MECHANIC ACCUSED OF MURDER—BROTHER IS 
LIKELY TO BE RELEASED AS WITNESS FoR STATS 


Lawrence Leroy Brady, 26-year-old Washington automobile mechanic, 
and alleged bootlegger, was to-day formally charged with the murder 
of Mrs. Naomi Hall Brady, 18-year-old girl bride and expectant mother, 
killed in a Christmas gift bomb explosion. 


[From the Washington Post, January 10, 1930} 
Lone POLICEMAN ARRESTS 11—LetrerMan SQUAD ACTIVE 


Corraling 11 men single handed in a raid on a Fourth Street residence 
near I Street NW., yesterday afternoon, Sixth Precince Policeman P. M. 
Cox arrested six on charges of drunkenness and five on charges of disor- 
derly conduct. He also reported the seizure of 1 quart of liquor, but 
was unable to determine its ownership. 

Informed that “drinking was going on in the house,” the policeman 
rapped on the front door. A man flung open the door and ushered him 
into the corridor, where he observed men carousing on boxes and on the 
floor, he said. Cox declared he posted himself at the door and ordered 
the group to remain quiet. 

A few minutes later a colored youth entered the house and Cox ordered 
him to summon the patrol, which drew up in front shortly afterwards, 
while a crowd collected on the sidewalk. 

Acting on information secured by an undercover agent, Sergt. Oscar J. 
Letterman and Detectives George McCarron, J. A. Mostyn, and Richard 
Cox yesterday afternoon raided a cigar store on Georgia Avenue near 
Quincy Street NW., arrested two men, and took six others as Govern- 
ment witnesses. Charges of setting up a gaming table were lodged 
against the pair seized. 

Ashton C. Smith, 25 years old, of Ingleside Terrace, and Alee Wein- 
stein, 38 years old, of North Capitol Street near R Street, were alleged 
proprietors of the place. Racing slips and other paraphernalia were 
taken away as evidence. 

Shortly after staging the Georgia Avenue raid the same officers went 
to a house on R Street near Thirteenth Street NW., where they arrested 
four people. One, William A. Contee, colored, 19 years old, was charged 
with destroying Government evidence and assault, after, it is charged, 
he seized a long iron pole that always accompanies the raiders and 
smashed a 2-quart jar. 

Officers subdued him. Viola Berry Phillips, colored, 28 years old; A. 
Watson, colored, 20 years old; and Hattie Cole, colored, 36 years old, 
were also arrested on charges of violating the dry law. 

Florence Rusk, colored, of R Street near Fifteenth, was the next to 
receive a visit from the raiders. They confiscated about 3 quarts of 
liquor and charged her with sale and possession, an undercover agent 
having previously bought a small quantity, police say. 


[From the Washington Daily News, January 9, 1930] 
Keetey Institute Has Most Cases IN 1929—PROHIBITION Years HAVE 
STEADILY INCREASED NUMBER or “ CURES,” LATEST REPORT DECLARES 


CHIcAGO. More persons were treated for drunkenness and the drug 
habit at the Keeley Institute at Dwight, III., last year than in any year 
since 1907, and prohibition law violators outnumbered any other classi- 
fication among the 13,014 prisoners in the county jail here during 1929, 
figures just made public revealed. 

The Keeley Institute treated 755 patients in 1929. Business and pro- 
fessional men comprised the majority and the percentage of women 
increased, it was stated. 


INDEPENDENCE OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp three editorials from Iowa newspapers 
on the question of the independence of the Philippines. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Ottumwa Courier, January 1, 1930) 
COMMERCIAL FIRST 

The eastern press is professing great indignation because representa- 
tives from dairy and sugar-beet States are demanding that the Philip- 
pine Islands be given their independence. The eastern commentators 
hold up their hands in horror at the idea of permitting agricultural 
eonsiderations to become involved in a question of national policy. 

The Philippine question is one which should be decided on its merits, 
It should be studied in all its aspects. But there is no reason for 
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“strafing” the dairy and sugar-beet people because they wish the sub- 
ject discussed. It is natural for people whose economic interests are 
adversely affected by a particular arrangement to ask for a thorough 
examination of that arrangement. Congress can do no less than to 
make an audit of the Philippine situation. y 

One is unable to see where the Philippine adventure has, in the 
national sense, vindicated itself. Our national policy is pretty well 
summed up in the Monroe doctrine. The doctrine puts a rather arbi- 
trary wall around the Western Hemisphere. We forbid outsiders to 
climb over that wall; we expand within the limits of the wall, and we 
do not ourselves venture much beyond the wall. That, in essence, is the 
national policy. We believe it to be sound. An island power like 
Britain no doubt had something to gain by picking up remote posses- 
sions all over the globe. But a policy which might be all right for an 
insular power like Britain might be all wrong for a continental power 
like the United States. It is our belief that if this country were offered 
the British Empire as a gift, the wise mode of procedure would be to 
refuse it. We see nothing but grief in remote overseas adventuring. š 

The acquisition of the Philippines in the first instance represented a 
break with the well-established American policy. The Monroe doctrine 
does not encourage us to imitate the British policy of spreading out over 
the seven seas. On the contrary, it is a pretty plain mandate to Ameri- 
cans to keep their activities confined to the Western Hemisphere. And 
that mandate only conforms to the dictates of common sense. What 
would happen if the United States were offered Bulgaria, for example? 
Americans would immediately declare that we had no business in the 
Balkans, and that the sensible thing would be to keep out of them. 
With our Haitis, our Nicaraguas, and our other inescapable problems we 
have trouble enough in our own hemisphere. Why travel abroad and 
gratuitously saddle ourselves with more vexations? 

It was probably national vanity that induced us to take over the 
Philippines. The words “Pacific power“ have a lordly sound, and the 
word “empire” has a hypnotizing effect upon many individuals. But 
it looks like the United States ceased being American and “ went Brit- 
ish” temporarily when it first involved itself in the Philippines. We 
haye no more business in the Far East than we have in the Near East, 

We entered upon the Philippine adventure cautiously and timorously. 
We were careful to explain that we intended to stay in the Philippines 
only a short time. During the 30 years that we have been in the 
Philippines our policy has been one of bewilderment and befuddlement. 
Were we an empire-minded people we should simply have announced 
to the world another annexation and let the matter go at that. But 
we didn’t know quite how to behave. We were imperialistic and non- 
imperialistic at one and the same time. We were reluctant to admit 
that we intended to keep the Philippines, and equally reluctant to fulfill 
our pledge regarding their independence. Throughout the Philippine 
adventure we have been Americans using a British accent. The result 
is we have been neither consistently American nor consistently British. 
Our policy has been a hybrid policy. We didn’t want to go forward; 
we were In too deep to wade back. 

As time went on the United States found itself confronted with a 
serious domestic problem, namely, the decline of its basie industry— 
agriculture. It also discovered that Philippine agricultural activity was 
injurious to American agricultural activity. Specifically, oleomargarine 
is a low-priced competitor of butter, and cheap coconut oil imported 
from the Philippines is a favorite element in the manufacture of mar- 
garine. Right now substitutes are making serious inroads into the 
normal butter markets. Their use is increasing at the rate of 
50,000,000 pounds a year. Less butter was received at the five major 
markets of America during 1928 than during 1927. 

For a considerable period no group of Americans was much interested 
in the question of the Philippines. Recently the dairy people, on 
observing that Philippine agricultural competition was hitting them 
where they lived, began to take a lively interest in the topic. The 
American Congress is sure to hear a great deal more about it during the 
next few months. 

It seems an overwhelmingly strong case is to be made out for granting 
the Philippines their economie independence. That is a different way 
of saying that an overwhelmingly strong case is to be made out for 
putting an end to the existing free-trade arrangement. The Philippines 
should have the right to levy whatsoever tariffs they please upon 
importations from the United States, and the rates written into the 
American tariff laws should apply to the Philippines exactly as they 
apply to Canada or any other foreign country. That much is owed 
both the Filipinos themselves and American agriculture. 

Blunder though the acquisition of the Philippine Islands seems to 
have been, one can not be prepared to say that the immediate sever- 
ance of all political ties between the Philippines and the United States 
would be advantageous to either the islands or America, But that 
issue, at the moment, is not pertinent. Economie independence should 
precede political independence. The Philippine Islands should be al- 
lowed to develop their commercial activities on the basis of an inde- 
pendent nation. In no other way can they be fitted for political inde- 


pendence when it is ultimately accorded them. 
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[From the Des Moines Register, Thursday morning, January 9, 1930] 
PHILIPPINRS AGAIN 


By a strange turn in affairs the Philippine question is, if not upper- 
most as the United States comes to the London conference, at least one 
of the most important. 

What has forced the situation is curiously enough the effect unlimited 
sugar importation from the islands is having on our domestic beet- 
sugar industry and on our interests in Cuba and Porto Rico. 

But there are much wider relations, particularly as Japan comes to 
the London conference with a demand for much larger relative naval 
ratio than was granted at the Washington conference. 

We give in another column the protest of the naval authorities 
against separating from the Philippines. The argument that we are 
bound by agreements with other countries and can not release the 
Philippines without general consent may sound rather technical, but it 
must be considered. 

It will be seen that the whole Pacific Ocean situation is involved 
and interest may center there before the London conference is over. 

Those who are interested can well afford at the very start of the 
debate to go back to 1890, 30 years ago now, and reread the record 
in Congress when we took over the Philippines. Two resolutions were 
offered in the Senate—one to free the Philippines, the other to delay 
their release. The first offered by Senator Baker was to free them, 
and the vote was 29 to 29, the Vice President casting the deciding vote 
against. 

The Bacon resolution read in part, “The United States hereby dis- 
claim any disposition or intention to exercise permanent sovereignty. 
* + œ When a stable and independent government shall have been 
erected * * to thereupon leave the government and control of 
the islands to their people.” 

The resolution that passed the senate by the deciding vote of Vice 
President Hobart was offered by Senator McEnery. It might be as- 
sumed to be a resolution declaring United States sovereignty. But as 
a matter of fact it differed from the Bacon resolution mainly in post- 
poning action, It read in part, “That ratification is not intended to 
incorporate the inhabitants of said islands into citizenship of the 
United States nor is it intended to permanently annex said islands as 
an integral part of the territory of the United States.” 

In the face of this record the only honorable thing for the United 
States to do is to consider when the Philippines are fairly entitled to 
govern themselves, and act with some regard for what we promised. 

It will not be a bad thing for Congress to hark back to what Presi- 
dent McKinley said in his message to Congress: 

“ Forcible annexation is not to be thought of; under our code of 
morality that would be criminal aggression.” 

The Register recently published the speech of the Philippine Delegate 
to Congress in which he urged action. The Philippines are anxious to 
assume control of their own affairs. 

Why should the United States not say and say frankly, and that 
without too much regard for the sugar situation, that the time bas 
come to shape our relations in the Pacific with some regard for the 
promises we made. 


{From the Des Moines Register, Friday, January 10, 1930] 
FIRST PRINCIPLES 


Not half the reason can be given why we should try to hold and 
govern the Philippines that can be given for holding and governing 
Mexico. 

Mexico is our next-door neighbor; a multitude of arguments could be 
presented for controlling Mexico. And yet we have never considered 
taking Mexico, and to-day the general judgment would be that we are 
much better off as it is than we should be if we had “ Mexico on our 
hands.” 

Possibly the fact that the Mexicans are Indians and hard fighters has 
had something to do with it. But if they should come in to-morrow 
and ask to be taken over, the common judgment would be to set them 
up in “self-determination” and giving them the benefit of the Monroe 
doctrine let them go their own way. 

Senator Hoar in the Philippine debate recalled what Creasy says in 
his notable Decisive Battles of the World: 

“There has never been a republic yet in history that acquired domi- 
nation over another nation that did not rule it oppressively and selfishly. 
There is no single exception to this rule either in ancient or modern 
times.” 

What has happened thus far in our United States control of out- 
lying provinces to make us conspicuously the exception? 

Why should not the United States at this new start in world affairs 
get back to self-determination as the beginning of wisdom in government, 
or, if we do not like the latter phrase, call it “local self-government,” 
as we did when we set out to make this a new world? 


What has the United States to gain by trying to dominate groups of 
people in varlous parts of the world on the old plen of military neces- 
sity? What has not the United States to lose? 
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PROPOSED REDUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, on December 28 Mr. 
Legge, the chairman of the Federal Farm Board, is quoted in 
the United States Daily as saying: 


„ è but it is reasonable to suppose that in time he (the farmer) 
may grasp the simple problem that if he can get more money for 
4 bushels of wheat than he can for 5 bushels, perhaps he will raise 
4 bushels of wheat instead of raising 5 bushels, 


And again: 


A 20 per cent reduction on an average of what he produces would 
make the tariff on grain effective and give him a higher level of 
prices. I think it is conservative to say that 20 per cent less produc- 
tion would bring him 20 per cent more money than he is now getting 
for what he produces. 


Mr. President, if that had merely been a casual and thought- 
less remark of the chairman of the Federal Farm Board, I 
should have paid no attention to it, because upon mature con- 
sideration he might haye changed his mind, but it seems to have 
been rather a deliberate statement. 

Then, on January 8, 1930, Mr. Stone, a member of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, said in an address before the cooperatives 
of the country: 


From the best information that I can obtain the wheat farmers of this 
country are producing about 20 per cent more wheat than is used in the 
domestic trade, which makes it necessary for 20 per cent to be sold on 
the basis of the world’s price, and it is my opinion that if farmers 
growing wheat would reduce acreage 20 per cent they would sell the 
production of the reduced acreage for more money than they are get- 
ting for the larger acreage and production, In other words, regulate 
production to meet the demand, just as every other business man who is 
not on the farm is trying to do to-day. 


Therefore, Mr, President, it seems that the Farm Board is 
starting out to promulgate and advocate a policy of reducing 
farm production. Perhaps they have concluded that there is 
some foundation for their notion in the law itself. I will first 
call attention to the provisions of the law. The fourth sub- 
division of section 1 provides: 


By aiding in preventing and controlling surpluses in an agricultural 
commodity— 


If this law stopped at that point, there would be some justifi- 
cation in the law for the proposal to prevent or reduce produc- 
tion, perhaps, but there is a qualifying clause, which the mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Board have forgotten and which 
n follows what I have read. That qualifying clause 
reuds: 


through orderly production and distribution. 


So the only authority for regulating production is “through 
orderly production and distribution.” Does “orderly produc- 
tion” call for a reduction in production? I think plainly it 
does not. “Orderly production“ means to regulate the situation 
so that each part of the country will continue to produce that 
crop which it is best fitted to produce. 

Shall we now turn around and decrease agricultural produc- 
tion? We are spending in the Agricultural Department more 
than $150,000,000 a year, is it not? I will ask the Senator from 
Oregon the amount of the appropriation which we are making 
for agricultural ? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the total appropriation for 
agricultural purposes is about $153,000,000, but of that sum 
about $82,000,000 is devoted to road building. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And the remainder of that vast expendi- 
ture, amounting to $71,000,000, or some such sum, is appropri- 
ated for what? It is appropriated for the purpose of increas- 
ing production; for the purpose of making agriculture more 
efficient in its marketing. We have been following that policy 
not only in the Agricultural Department but in all our agri- 
cultural colleges in every State of the Union for many years. 
Now, we have created the Federal Farm Board, which comes 
along and tells us that is all wrong and that the farmers must 
now reduce production. 

Mr. President, I first want to inquire as to whether or not 
there is an actual agricultural surplus. I think that has been 
answered by every witness who has appeared before the com- 
mittee. Everyone has said that there is no real surplus of agri- 
cultural products in the world as a whole; everyone has said 
that all of the food produced has been consumed, just as every- 
one has said that, since all the world is born naked, the pro- 
duction of cotton has always been consumed. Therefore, since 


there is no world surplus of agricultural products, there is no 
reason why we should not have an American surplus to dispose 
of in the markets of the world. 
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Furthermore, we are operating on a national tariff policy 
in the United States under which we are shutting other indus- 
trial countries out of our industrial markets, and we are build- 
ing up a home market for our own industries. We may properly 
do that, but other countries have a perfect right to do the same 
thing against us. They have the same right of retaliation that 
we have of putting up tariff barriers against foreign production. 
Already I notice the statement in the newspapers that France is 
preparing to put a 90 per cent duty on automobiles. That is but 
an illustration of what is going on. A 90 per cent duty on auto- 
mobiles would shut our automobile industry out of France, so 
that any American company which wanted to build automobiles 
for export to France would have to move its plant to that 
country or erect a new plant in France or buy up and consoli- 
date some of the old plants which are already operating there. 
In the way I have indicated foreign countries can retaliate 
against industrial products of the United States. 

But how about agricultural products? Let us suppose that 
foreign governments should attempt to retaliate against Ameri- 
can agricultural products. If we have proper holding organi- 
zations in the United States which can hold back our products 
for a cost-of-production price, there is no danger of retaliation 
or countervailing duties on agricultural products, because the 
world must have such products in order to liye; they are a 
necessity ; and if foreign governments should impose such duties, 
if we have proper holding organizations in the United States 
such duties will simply be added as a part of the cost of pro- 
duction and the country that enacted the duties would pay them. 

Great Britain does not resort to such retaliatory or counter- 
yailing duties. Great Britain is on a free-trade basis, and of all 
the countries in the world she could the least afford to resort 
to retaliation. She is dependent for a large part of her food 
products upon the markets of the world, and it is patent that 
any attempt to enact corn laws or impose duties upon agricul- 
tural products would be paid for by the people of Great Britain 
themselves, Great Britain is our best customer for agricultural 
products. That being true, there is little danger from counter- 
vailing or retaliatory duties upon agriculture, and that makes 
the desirability of an agricultural surplus all the greater. 

In addition to these reasons it is a physical impossibility to 
control agricultural production. It is never controlled by mere 
acreage. In 1918, before the end of the war, President Wilson 
called upon the farmers to sow more acreage to wheat. They 
responded to that patriotic call, and they did sow about 
18,600,000 acres more, I believe, to wheat in that year than 
during the previous year, but at the expense of other crops. 
President Wilson in that proclamation promised the farmers 
that they should have the 1918 price for their wheat, or $2.26 
a. bushel. After the wheat was sowed, however, the armistice 
was signed, on the 1ith day of November, and the war ended. 
Then, it began to look as if there would be an enormous over- 
production of wheat in the United States, and because of that 
approaching overproduction, Mr. Hoover, as head of the wheat 
corporation, asked the Congress of the United States for an appro- 
priation of a billion dollars to handle that big surplus of wheat. 
The acreage was the greatest we had ever had, but the pro- 
duction was not the greatest in the history of our country. 
When the crop was harvested, it was only a little over 900,- 
000,000 bushels; so that, instead of a billion dollars with which 
to handle the prospective great crop, Mr. Hoover used only 
about $300,000,000, and bought only about 138,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. I refer to Mr. Hoover as doing this, but that is not 
strictly true, because on the 31st of May, 1919, he retired from 
the wheat corporation, and after that its affairs were managed 
by Mr. Julius Barnes, with the same organization and pursuing 
the same policy which Mr. Hoover had inaugurated. 

That experience shows us that, whereas they expected over 
1,200,000,000 bushels of wheat in that year, there were pro- 
duced only a little over 900,000,000 bushels. So the control of 
agricultural production, even under the spur of war, is impos- 
sible because the climate, the seasons, have so much to do with 
agricultural production that they must be considered deter- 
mining factors, regardless of decrees of government, 

The only instance in which I can see the possibility of over- 
production is in special crops, and they are not an important 
consideration compared to all agricultural crops. Potatoes are 
the most important. I can easily understand that if the people 
of Iowa should turn from corn to potatoes they could produce 
more potatoes than the world could use, and, potatoes being a 
perishable product, the world market for potatoes is not a reli- 
able market. However, as to all the staple crops there is a 
reliable world market, and there is, as I shall show before I 
conclude, no danger of an excessive overproduction. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] in an aside to me 
suggests that there is no danger of production in excess of the 
world’s demand of wheat. I have already mentioned that, but 
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I am glad to mention it again because it seems to be a point 
that is constantly overlooked by economists who wish to reduce 
production. 

_Now, Mr. President, I wish to come specifically to the propo- 
sition advanced by Mr. Legge and Mr. Stone. First, I wish to 
consider wheat. They tell the farmers to reduce the acreage 20 
per cent. Before going further into that perhaps it would be 
well for me to refer to Mr, Legge’s argument about reducing 
production. He says: 


It is a very common story to hear the farmer talk about the compari- 
son of the Steel Corporation and the results of agriculture, but where 
the Steel Corporation, as is the situation to-day, finds the market will 
not absorb what it is producing, down goes a blast furnace, They are 
running about 65 per cent capacity to-day, while about three months 
ago it was 94 per cent. 


But Mr. Legge’s premises are misleading, As the Senator 
from Oregon says, there is a demand in the world for all the 
wheat produced, while there is no demand for all the steel 
which may be produced. So the Steel Corporation can close its 
furnaces, discharge labor, and put the burden of that calamity 
altogether on labor, while retaining the profit derived by the 
steel monopoly. It can close down its furnaces, but that is not 
the situation as to agriculture. To close down the farms means 
to abandon them. 

Now, let us see about wheat. We will assume that the average 
production in the United States is about 800,000,000 bushels. 
That is not far from the actual production, although, of course, 
the yield varies. Mr. Legge and Mr. Stone say “ Let us reduce 
the acreage by 20 per cent ” ; but even assuming that that would 
reduce production it would give us 640,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
or about what we consume in the United States alone, If at the 
price this year, estimated at $1.20 a bushel for the entire 
800,000,000 bushels—and I think that is a little high, for the 
farmer certainly did not get $1.20, and the price is away down 
below that now—but estimating it to be that, for the purpose of 
considering the theory which has been advanced, then the whole 
value of the 800,000,000 bushels of wheat would be $960,000,000. 
Mr. Legge wants to increase that whole value 20 per cent by 
reducing the production of wheat 20 per cent. In order to 
increase the price of the 960,000,000 bushels 20 per cent the value 
would have to be raised to $1,152,000,000. And if the whole 
amount of wheat produced received that price, that would 
be at the rate of $1.44 a bushel. It would increase it all but 
24 cents a bushel. 

If the production were reduced by 20 per cent, then we would 
not have 800,000,000 bushels of wheat to dispose of in any mar- 
ket. We would have only 640,000,000 bushels of wheat; and 
that wheat must be disposed of in the American market, to 
American consumers, at $1.80 per bushel, in order to realize that 
$1,152,000,000 of value, or a 20 per cent increase in value as 
Mr. Legge predicts. If the production were 800,000,000 bushels, 
then 20 per cent, or 160,000,000 bushels, must be sold abroad. If 
this surplus brought only $1.20, the initial price per bushel, or 
whatever the initial price may be, it would amount to a saving 
of $192,000,000. In other words, the farmers would get $192,- 
000,000 from this surplus. 

If we deduct that $192,000,000 from the $1,152,000,000, or 
total value, that means only this $960,000,000 to be realized 
from the local crop in order to get a 20 per cent increase on the 
return of the whole crop of wheat in the United States; and 
that would be only $1.50 a bushel. x 

So Mr. Legge, by this scheme of destroying 20 per cent of the 
wheat, or killing off 20 per cent of the farmers—I do not know 
which method he is going to use; I think he will pretty nearly 
have to kill them off in order to sueceed—by doing that, he is 
going to charge the consumers of this country, all the rest of 
the people of this country, 30 cents a bushel more than it would 
cost to pay them the same price they ought to pay for the 
640,000,000 bushels of wheat, or 30 cents a bushel more than 
they would have to pay if this surplus were sold in a foreign 
market and deducted from that $1,152,000,000 total. 

Therefore Mr. Legge’s plan of reducing production by 20 per 
cent to get a 20 per cent increase in farm return would cost the 
consumers $1.80 per bushel, or 60 cents per bushel more than 
the initial $1.20 per bushel price that I have assumed to start 
with. On the other hand, to produce and handle the surplus 
at the initial $1.20 per bushel would cost the consumers only 
$1.50 a bushel, or only 80 cents per bushel more. In other 
words, if we had this surplus, and realized from it only the 
world market, it would cost the consumers of the country only 
half as much to give the farmers the same return as it would 
to destroy this surplus and not get any benefit from it. In 
either case, of course, the return to the farmer would be the 
same, 
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Now I want to ask, Is it a wise policy to put a tax of $192,- 
000,000 on wheat in order to get a better price for the farmers 
when we could do that for 30 cents a bushel on only 160,000,000 
bushels, or $48,000,000? 

That is the economic situation surrounding that proposition; 
and Mr. Legge and Mr. Stone not only propose an impossible 
thing, not only propose an undesirable thing, but they haye 
proposed a thing that will be an enormous economic tax upon 
the people of the country, and an inhuman thing so far as feed- 
ing the people of the world is concerned. 

In addition to that, if wheat production were reduced, there 
would be a like reduction in railroad traffic. There would be a 
good deal more than a proportionate reduction in railroad 
traffic, because this surplus goes to the coast, and most of the 
other wheat of the country goes shorter distances, and stops at 
the various mills in the country. That would reduce the rail- 
road traffic, and that means an increase of railroad rates upon 
other products to make up that loss; and reducing the railroad 
traffic reduces the railroad requirements. It reduces business 
all along the line. It is directly contrary to this policy that the 
President has just announced a policy of stimulating business 
in every line in the United States. It is directly contrary to 
every theory that is laid down by this administration to try to 
get us back to the prosperity to which we are entitled. In addi- 
tion to that, Mr. President, the balance of trade with the United 
States would be reduced by the value of this wheat, by that 
$192,000,000 ; and there is another disadvantage to the business 
of the whole country in reducing that balance of trade. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sretwer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do. 

Mr. NORBECK. Is it not also a fact that Europe needs this 
food, and there will almost be a famine there unless the people 
of Europe have time in which to develop a production to fill 
the gap? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is very true indeed. 

Mr. NORBECK. Europe not only needs our wheat, Europe 
is paying a big price for our wheat. It is at Pittsburgh that 
we sell it at a discount. The American manufacturer talks 
about cheap conditions in Europe. Europe pays a big price for 
flour, because it pays what we get here, plus the freight. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; that is very true. However, the 
cooperatives of Europe who are putting up their own mills are 
getting their bread cheaper than we are to-day. 

Mr. NORBECK. Of course, there is hardly ever any relation 
between the price of wheat and the price of bread. When we 
want a better price for wheat we haye to face the argument 
that the consumers can not stand it; and then, when wheat may 
go up or down, the consumers pay just the same for bread in 
this country, because its price is controlled not on the basis of 
cost but on the basis of what the traffic will bear. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. Legge, in this article I have been 
quoting from, advises the farmers to stay out of the milling 
business; and, since he has given that advice, I want to call 
attention to labor being in the milling business in Great Britain, 
and recount an instance in reference to that. 
` Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. I was interested in the statement that we are 
spending about $80,000,000 annually to increase the agricultural 
products of the Nation. I have not read that statement in full. 
Is there also a suggestion that we not only reduce the acreage 
but that we stop spending the $70,000,000 which is appropriated 
for the purpose of increasing production? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; they are as silent as the graye on 
that proposition. That is one phase of this matter that evi- 
dently was not thought about or considered by these members 
of the Farm Board in announcing this new economic policy. 

Mr. BLACK. I may be mistaken, but I had understood that 
the paramount purpose of the large expenditures for the Agri- 
cultural Department was to increase efficiency, and thereby, of 
course, to increase the quantity of production. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That certainly has been the purpose. I 
have held short courses myself; I have managed them in my 
own county from the agricultural college of my State, and they 
brought the information from the Agricultural Department, and 
the knowledge of their own school, in order to increase produc- 
tion. 

It was all for that purpose; and this $70,000,000 spent by the 
Department of Agriculture is only a small fraction of the sum 
that is spent in the whole United States, and besides every agri- 
cultural college is maintained largely for the same purpose, 
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Mr. BLACK., Is there any argument we could advance that 
would justify this great agricultural expenditure out of the 
taxes if at the same time we should adopt a policy of attempt- 
ing to counteract its efforts by reducing production throughout 
the Nation? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I know of none. On the other hand, 
since there is a world demand and, as the Senator from South 
Dakota says, people are eyen starving in the world, there is a 
reason why we should continue to produce this surplus and get 
as good a price for it as we can from the world; but we must 
not let this high level of a protected market in the United States 
be depressed. For what is used at home the farmer must be 
raised to the level of the protected industries if he is to have 
a fair deal in our country. 

Now I want to tell about wheat, our wheat, in England. 

In 1923 I visited the big cooperative institutions at Man- 
chester, in England. I found that they had 11 big fiour mills 
grinding 35 per cent of all the flour used in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. I went out and visited the mill at 
Manchester, which was about the equal, I should say, of any- 
thing in Minneapolis—a tremendous mill; an old mill, but mod- 
ernly equipped and up to date in all respects. I met the buyer 
of wheat for that mill and the other 10 mills operated coopera- 
tively by English labor and he was starting for the United 
States to buy wheat as I started home. I arranged to meet 
him and did meet him at the McAlpin Hotel in New York. We 
were on different boats, but landed about the same time, and 
here is the story he told me about the price of wheat: 

He said, “I buy my wheat in Minneapolis, for instance, at 
the market price. I can not get it for less. I pay the freight 
on it down to Philadelphia or Baltimore, and then I pay the 
ocean freight across, and unload it there at the Manchester mill, 
for instance. Our cooperative mill then grinds it into flour, and 
we have our own cooperative trucks that take it over to our 
cooperative bakery.” I saw that great bakery, one of the largest 
in the world, in operation there in Manchester, and he said, 
“We grind that wheat into flour.” Now, Mr. Legge says, “ You 
farmers stay out of the milling business. Stay out of the proc- 
essing business, That belongs to Julius Barnes and his crowd.” 

This purchaser for the cooperative mills said, “ Then, we take 
this bread in our cooperative trucks again out to the cooperative 
stores in the community around that mill —and they had 11 
mills, as I haye said, covering the whole of Great Britain— 
“and then our cooperative stores sell that bread to our labor 
members at a fraction of 1 cent less than half as much as the 
laboring man pays for bread made out of the same wheat in 
Minneapolis.” I have had that statement checked through the 
People's Legislative Service since that time, and it is absolutely 
true; and that is going on right now. So if the farmers could, 
in an efficient way, go into the milling business and into the 
bakery business, they could sell their bread at a lower price 
than it is now sold and still get a vastly higher price for their 
product than they are getting now. Therefore, that part of 
the Farm Board’s advice is out of line with the principal 
purpose of the Farm Board. 

What did we create this board for? To organize coopera- 
tives. This was to be a great national institution for the 
development of the cooperative idea in the United States; and 
yet we find the president of the board saying, “ Keep out of this 
cooperative business, except in the most restricted manner, and 
curtail your production; reduce it down so that you will have 
no surplus,” 

Mr. President, if these are the policies of the Farm Board, 
they are founded upon an inadequate knowledge, or else this 
Farm Board is another crowd of decoy ducks that haye gone 
855 to destroy cooperation and destroy farmers in the United 

tates. 

I am not passing judgment yet. It may be that on a full 
consideration these questions will be considered on their 
merits, but I say they must be considered on their merits. 
This farm fight is not going to end until the Farm Board 
does provide for handling this surplus and preventing it from 
depressing the price of the rest of the farm products in the 
domestic market. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK, I have never criticized any act of the Farm 
Board. I do not want to make any remarks that can be so 
construed to-day; but I am deeply impressed with what I think 
is the fallacy of the thought that we can reduce our agricul- 
tural production to an American market. In the first place, we 
will have to discontinue about two-thirds of our cotton fields if 
we are to put cotton on that basis. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is right; more than half, 
at any rate. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; much more than half of it. So it 
seems impossible. In other words, we shall have to have an 
exportable surplus anyway, and it does not make much differ- 
ence what the commodity is. 

It would be unfortunate if those productions which are now 
within the American demand should be encouraged to the point 
where they also could be on a world basis, like our dairy prod- 
ucts. I noticed that Mr. Haskin, in reply to a question the 
other day as to how near the American butter production fills 
the demands of the American market, said it did so within one- 
half of 1 per cent. If we get a little more production of butter, 
we will break the price of butter, too, and everyone who has 
been advocating the production of less wheat has been hollering 
for the production of more butter. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BROOKHART. In just a moment, Upon the butter 
question, as I understand it, the Senator from South Dakota is 
right, and probably before the year 1930 ends, if our present rate 
of demand and of production increases, we will be on an ex- 
portable basis as to butter, which we have not been before. 
Farmers should no longer reduce other crops to go into dairying. 
I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, returning to the grain 
question, which the Senator was discussing—and I am now 
simply seeking information from him—I received from Michi- 
gan this morning seyeral letters indicating that an editorial 
from a publication called the Cooperative Manager and 
Farmer, of Minneapolis, Minn., was being circulated to Michi- 
gan farmers in large numbers, and pretending to speak in behalf 
of 5,000 farmer-elevator organizations, among others, and criti- 
cizing severely the Farm Board for going too far in the direc- 
tion of cooperation. If I may call the Senator’s attention specifi- 
cally to one quotation from this article— 


This attempt to socialize business has been a failure in every country 
that tried it. During the war and the years following, it cost Great 
Britain billions of dollars. * Will the United States learn by 
experience. 


What I want to ask the Senator is whether it is possible that 
the Cooperative Manager and Farmer, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
can speak for 5,000 farmer-eleyator organizations in that matter? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I think the president of 
the new grain corporation of Chicago, Mr. Cottington, can speak 
more fully for those than any editor can. I want to say this 
to the Senator, that we have more decoy ducks working for co- 
operation than for any economic idea we have had in this 
country. The Senator can spend the best year of his life he 
will ever spend if he will spend it studying this cooperation, 
to see just exactly what it all means, and then he would see 
where all this decoy stuff leads to. 

I do not know about this particular man; he may be just an 
ignoramus who does not know about the situation, and it may 
be that he is informed and is working intelligently to break it 
all down. That is what we have had to meet in the develop- 
ment of cooperation in this country all the way through 

What he says about the situation in England is not 


true. I 
say to the Senator that the cooperative organizations of Eng- 
land have been the most prosperous, the most enterprising, the 
most successful, the most forward-looking, enterprises in Great 


Britain in all its history, There is nothing in the world to 
compare with the success of that labor cooperative movement. 
The farmers neglected cooperation in Great Britain, they de- 
pended upon the world, and they turned the farming lands of 
Great Britain over to lords and dukes and counts and barons 
and things of that kind, who made hunting grounds of them, 
and agriculture was destroyed in Great Britain. When I was 
there in 1923, they were making some attempt to organize these 
cooperatives which I am advocating now, and were making 
some progress, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What I am trying to find out from the 
Senator is whether or not this “cooperative manager and 
farmer is or is not one of the decoy ducks. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not know a thing about it. I will 
look it up, however, if the Senator will furnish me the informa- 
tion, and find out about it, and about what it knows of coopera- 
tion, and what intentions it has. 

Now, I want to take up the question of cotton in detail, and 
I want to apply Mr. Legge’s theory to cotton, and see how it 
works out. 

We will assume, for the sake of this economic figuring, that 
the average production of cotton is about 14,000,000 bales. That 
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is not far from the actual fact. That means 7,000,000,000 pounds 
of cotton. I will probably have to carry both figures in order 
to make my illustration as I go through. 

If we reduce the cotton production by 20 per cent, we will 
reduce it from 14,000,000 to 11,200,000 bales. That will take 
off 20 per cent, and deducting that from 7,000,000,000 pounds, 
it will leave 5,600,000,000 pounds, 

If we estimate the price of cotton to the farmer at 15 cents 
per pound, on the total amount of cotton, the total 7,000,000,000 
pounds, we have $1,050,000,000, and the farmers got hardly 15 
cents this year, did they, I ask the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, the price has been a little better 
this year. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Has it been better to the farmer? The 
Senator is referring to the price on the exchange. 

Mr. BLACK. I think it was better than that to the farmer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It makes no difference, because the com- 
parison will be the same whatever the price may be; but I 
assume it to be 15 cents a pound, for the sake of this figuring. 

Then the whole 7,000,000,000 pounds of production would 
bring $1,050,000,000. If we would increase that 20 per cent, that 
would make the total value $1,260,000,000, or 18 cents a pound 
if production is not reduced. 

If the production were 14,000,000 bales, then 20 per cent, or 
2,800,000 bales, must be sold abroad. In fact, there is more than 
that sold abroad, as we will see a moment later, but I am fol- 
lowing out the 20 per cent argument now. If this surplus 
brought only 15 cents a pound, it would amount to $210,000,000. 
I specifically want to point out that figure, because that is the 
loss we would sustain directly by not producing this extra 
2,800,000 bales even at a low world price of 15 cents. However, 
if properly handled we will get a better world price, as we shall 
see later. 

If we reduce the production by 20 per cent that whole $1,260,- 
000,000 must then be realized from only the 11,200,000 bales, and 
that would cost 224% cents a pound. That is what the consumers 
would have to pay if the production were decreased by 20 per 
cent and the total return on cotton increased by 20 per cent. 
But if we had the whole 14,000,000 bales, it would be only 18% 
cents a pound. Therefore, Mr. Legge's plan of reducing produc- 
tion by 20 per cent to get a 20 per cent increase in farm return 
would cost the consumers this 22% cents per pound, or 744 
cents more than the initial 15 cents, and 4% cents more than 
would result from retaining the production and selling the sur- 
plus abroad at 15 cents a pound. 

Therefore, to repeat, if we sold this surplus abroad at 15 
cents a pound and then deducted its price, which we would do, 
from the whole $1,260,000,000, or the 20 per cent advance, that 
would cost the consumers only 18% cents a pound, whereas if 
we ceased to produce it the cost of what we use at home would 
be 2214 cents. 

I want to ask is there any economic soundness in a theory 
that will charge up a price like that to the people of this coun- 
try, when it could just as well be saved by having the product 
sold even at the world’s market price? 

To make Mr. Legge’s theory work on cotton, as the Senator 
from South Dakota said, we would have to reduce the pro- 
duction by more than 50 per cent instead of 20 per cent, and in 
that case it would cost the consumers 18 cents per pound more, 
or a total of 36 cents per pound, to increase the farmer’s return 
only 20 per cent. Any such economic theory is impossible, 
absolutely impossible. 

There would be a like increase in the cost of cotton manu- 
facturers to the farmers and all other consumers in the United 
States. There would be a like decrease in railroad traffic and 
all other business in the United States and another big reduc- 
tion in the balance of trade with the world, and only 20 per 
cent advantage to the farmers, which is not half enough. 

Mr. President, I have reviewed in detail the situation as to 
wheat and as to cotton. They illustrate the principle, and 
there is no difference when applied to all agricultural products 
having an exportable surplus. 

What is the bugaboo of this surplus, anyhow? It is not going 
to be any bigger problem than it is at the present time, The 
American farm plant is now in full operation. There Is scarcely 
any land fit for agriculture in the United States that is not 
being used for some agricultural purpose at this time. If it is 
not planted, it is in pasture, it is producing livestock and dairy 
produets, and the changes in the great American farm in the 
future will consist only in switching from one crop to another, 
The great general increase in production will not occur. 

According to a prediction made by James G. Hill many years 
ago, within the next 25 or 30 years the population will catch 
up with our agricultural production and the surplus will cease. 
Then all we will need will be to do our own cooperative mar- 
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keting, our own cooperative milling, our own cooperative proc- 
essing, our own cooperative baking, our own cooperative sell- 
ing at home; then we will get to a place where justice will be 
done to all. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call attention to the review of 
production in the United States by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. There is no organization in the United States 
that has made such a complete, exhaustive study of the whole 
question of agricultural production. 

On page 78 they discuss this matter in all its phases, and they 
show that even under the stimulus of war there was not a large 
increase in the total agricultural production. There was a shift- 
ing from other crops to wheat because of the patriotic cry, 
„Bread will win the war.“ The production of other crops was 
reduced and wheat production increased. I have already de- 
scribed how that worked out for 1919. But that has already 
shifted back, and only the normal acreage is in wheat at the 
present time, and the production of everything has been returned 
to the normal acreage. It has been increased slightly, but not in 
proportion to the increase in population. The per capita produc- 
tion is declining, and has been declining for many years. That 
being true, so far as the surplus is concerned, it is only a ques- 
tion of handling it for the next 25 or 30 years, except in the case 
of cotton. We will probably always have a surplus of cotton, at 
least within any reasonable number of years, but as to these 
other products we will soon be consuming them at home. This 
National Industrial Conference Board said: 


These considerations are emphasized in the case of the United States. 
The increase in agricultural production during the war period and the 
„Surplus“ in the post-war years were in large part only apparent. The 
marked growth of cereal exports during the decade 1913-1922 was not the 
result of a sudden expansion of the per capita area of land in crops. 
From 1900 to 1925 the trend of crop acreage per capita was downward, 
and in the period 1919-1922 the per capita acreage in 12 principal crops 
was 10 per cent less than for the period 1899-1903. The “surplus,” 
which has in large part been the source of agricultural depression since 
the war, was partly the result of an increase in the acreage of cereals, 
especially wheat, at the expense of other crops, and partly due to the 
falling off in domestic demand in 1920-1922. The average acreage in the 
five cereals in 1919-1922 exceeded that of the pre-war period, 1909- 
1913, by about 23,000,000 acres, of which wheat accounted for more 
than 18,000,000 acres. 

*» From the pre-war period, 1909-1913, to 1919-1922 the per 
capita acreage employed in producing for domestic consumption declined 
nearly 6 per cent. 

Most of the acreage thus economized was diverted to increasing the 
production of wheat under the stimulus of high prices and of patriotic 
appeal during the war period. But even during that time the per capita 
production of the major crops taken together was not markedly higher 
than pre-war. The average for the 5-year period 1915-1919 was 0.4 per 
cent lower, and that for 1920-1924 was 4.8 per cent lower than the 
average for the pre-war period 1910-1913. The apparent surplus was 
due partly to the shifting of the balance of production and partly, as 
will be seen later, to the decline of effective domestic and foreign 
demand in 1920-1922, 3 

The acreage in wheat, however, has been rapidly returning to normal. 
Although in 1923 it was still 27 per cent larger than the average of 
the five years before the war, and in 1924 and 1925 it was about 11 per 
cent higher than pre-war, in view of the population increase in the 
past decade, this indicates a definite tendency toward readjustment of 
supply and demand. 

This readjustment, however, has been accompanied by disturbance and 
distress, which illustrate both the importance and difficulty of control 
of production. After new land, some of it range, was broken up and 
put into wheat, houses built, livestock and implements purchased, and 
debts incurred it was not easy to let the land go back to pasture or to 
shift it to other uses. In large areas of the Northwest the process has 
simply meant abandonment of land and equipment. Moreover, as has 
already been pointed out, the transference of a relatively small propor- 
tion of the acreage in one of the major crops to a minor crop is likely 
to result in overproduction of the latter, while the output of the former 
is relatively little affected. The subtraction of 10,000,000 acres from the 
corn area, for instance, and its transfer to potatoes or other smaller 
crops might easily double the production of some of these. Thus, even 
though the total acreage in crops is kept under control, the shifting of 
acreage as between the various branches of production under the in- 
fluence of price changes may upset the equilibrium of agricultural 
income. 

All evidence points to the fact that the apparent surplus of cereal 
products, due to reduction in the per capita acreage of land employed 
for producing livestock for domestic consumption and to the overex- 
pansion in the per capita acreage of wheat and rye at the expense of 
other crops, has merely obscured temporarily the increasing scarcity of 
land in the United States in relation to domestic demand. Under the 
gradual operation of economic forces some degree of adjustment of pro- 
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duction, at least in respect to acreage put into the major crops, has un- 
doubtedly taken place in the United States. Data given in the preced- 
ing chapter show- that the acreage in farms in proportion to the total 
population has declined almost steadily since 1860 from 13 acres per 
capita to 9 in 1920, The per capita acreage of improved land has 
declined steadily since 1890 and is now about the same as it was in 
1850. The per capita acreage of land in crops has declined since 1900 
and is now below the point at which it was in 1880. 

These declines in acreage were offset up to about 1900 by an 
increase in the yield per acre of the nine principal crops, but since 
that time the yield per acre has shown no increase, and in consequence 
the per capita production of the principal crops, as charts 3 and 4 
indicate, has shown a tendency to decline almost steadily since 1900. 


So we got in our work successfully, may I say to the Senator 
from Alabama, and the increase in crops was brought about by 
this vast amount of money that has been spent for education 
in production. Up to about 1900 the decrease in acreage per 
capita was offset by the increase in the yield per acre; since 
that time the yield per acre has shown no increase and in conse- 
quence the per capita production of the principal crops has 
shown a tendency to decline almost steadily since 1900. Those 
are potent facts. They are an answer to the whole production 
7 and no one has eyer disputed them or any phase of 
them. 


The number of livestock per capita has also declined about 30 per 
cent since 1893. The wheat acreage has undergone a great reduction 
since 1920. 

In general, therefore, as to the outlook in respect to production in 
the United States, there appears to be progressively less likefihood 
of overexpansion in the future than there has been in the past. Prac- 
tically all the readily available land for crop production and pasture 
is now in use. 


When I said the great American farm is in full operation I 
but restated the facts which this exhaustive study of the subject 
proves. 


Extensions of acreage are likely to be largely at the expense of pas- 
ture, and otherwise only at increasing cost. As has been seen, in 
comparison with other lines of activity, agriculture by and large is 
not so profitable under normal conditions that there is any great incen- 
tive to extend the margin of cultivation, extensively or intensively, 
much beyond requirements determined by demand. The average farmer 
and his family under present conditions are working so hard, and the 
overhead charges for interest and taxes are so high, that stabilization 
or even moderate increases in prices would hardly be likely to stimu- 
late any considerable general overexpansion of acreage or production. 


Nobody else has presented such an analysis of the subject of 
production founded upon the actual history of the facts and the 
accumulation of everything that goes to solve the production 
question on the farm. Why does not the Farm Board read this 
report? Why go out and set up these new and destructive 
theories for agriculture and then say, “ We are trying to help 
the farmer”? 

Mr. President, it has been my purpose to help the Farm Board, 
but I am not going to help the Farm Board in a policy of doing 
nothing. I am not going to help the Farm Board in a policy of 
stalling and failing to act. I have not disapproved any for- 
ward movement they have made, but what are their forward 
movements? We gave them $500,000,000, and a few days ago I 
had a check made on how much of that they have actually used. 
It was about $12,000,000. They had pledged, I believe, about 
$53,000,000, but they had actually used only $12,000,000 of it. 
Therefore they are not moving forward. 

Les; I think I have offered them more resources than anybody 
else. I offered to transfer to them the intermediate credit bank 
entirely. I think it belongs with the Farm Board. The Farm 
Board is a lending agency; it is a financing agency. Why have 
two governmental financing agencies for the farmer's needs? 
The intermediate credit and land bank ought to be transferred over 
to the Farm Board, and I have introduced a bill to that effect. 
I have shown plenty of confidence in them if they will but move 
forward. I do not mean by that that the Farm Board should 
itself practically manage the Jand bank. There should be a 
general manager, one man, competent for that kind of a job of 
handling the land bank, but the policies should be decided by 
the Farm Board. As to the intermediate credit bank perhaps 
there should be a manager of that also, but the policies should 
be decided by the Farm Board. Then, united with their own 
$500,000,000 which we have given them, they would have a large 
resource directly under their own control for financing the sur- 
plus. Instead of talking to the farmers and telling them to re- 


duce the surplus, they ought to be talking to the farmers and 
telling them to increase the surplus. The increase of agricul- 
tural surplus is the best economic policy for the general people 
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of the country that could possibly be provided, but in fact no 
amount of reasonable price increase will materially increase this 
surplus. 

Not only have I offered to give the board all of these things 
but I have proposed an amendment which I hope can be adopted 
in conference giving to`the Farm Board a debenture of about 
$200,000,000 a year. That debenture would be available for 
everything for which the equalization fee itself would have 
been available. It will cover many times the losses of handling 
the surplus. Why does not the Farm Board come in and say, 
“We want these resources so we can do something toward han- 
dling the surplus ”? 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Is not the trouble with the Senate and the 
Congress rather than with the Farm Board? I know the Sena- 
tor from Iowa will go the whole length and he is not misstating 
his attitude at all. It has been one of being helpful to the 
farmer. But if the law specifically keeps the board from doing 
certain things, there is not much use in criticizing the board 
for not doing them. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not criticize the board for anything 
the law prevents them doing. I want specifically to excuse them 
from that. But the board owes it as a duty to Congress to 
come to us and tell us the law needs to be changed so they can 
handle the exportable surplus, and that is not done. Instead of 
that they are going out and telling the farmers to quit raising 
wheat and hogs and corn and cotton, and to go in and pay their 
notes at the banks. That is to me an unthinkable doctrine. 

Mr. NORBECK. Evidently they had not read the testimony 
of Mr. Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
given before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, in 
which he said that he wanted to keep the farmers on the farms 
so they would not come into town and take jobs away from the 
laboring men. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think if they would read that testi- 
mony and read the law itself, they would learn that the law 
provides that they are to reduce the surpluses through orderly 
production and distribution and not through reduction of pro- 
duction. There is nothing in the law such as they are present- 
ing now to the farmers. The law never could have been enacted 
upon the theory that it was going to reduce agricultural produc- 
tion. There are quite a number of things they could do. If 
they had read the proceedings of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board they might have been talking differently, particu- 
larly if they had studied out the problem. 

I do not know about Mr. Legge. His whole life has been with 
the people who profiteered upon agriculture and the farmers. He 
has made a big fortune himself in profits from the farmers. If 
he has seen the error of his way and found that the profiteer is 
a part of the cause of the troubles of the farmer and wants to 
correct the situation, he has the ability to correct it, but if he is 
a decoy duck in this situation that is a different proposition. I 
do not finally judge him now, but I shall judge him by the merits 
of the propositions he adyances for the relief of agriculture, and 
this last one he advances is wrong. 

Mr, BLACK. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I understood the Senator to say he did not be- 
lieve the bill would have passed if it had been expressly stated 
that the purpose was to coerce a reduction in the crops of the 
American farmer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Les; I think that is true. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator believe that if either party 
had adopted a plank in its platform that it proposed to relieve 
the farmer by enacting a law to compel him to reduce the 
acreage he would have in cotton or in wheat, that party would 
haye received the approval of the people at the polls? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; I do not. 

Mr. BLACK. Did either party do that? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No. If the Farm Board pursues that 
policy and the next Republican platform indorses such a policy, 
a Republican Party will go out of existence in the United 

tates. 

Mr. BLACK. As a matter of fact, if the pronouncement by 
5 Board has any effect, it is practically a coercion, is it 
n 

Mr. BROOKHART. It certainly is. 

Mr. BLACK. It is not a written law on the statute books, 
but it is a method whereby they use their power for the purpose 
of curtailing the production of farm products in America and 
telling the farmer how many acres he may plant if he is to 
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receive any Government assistance. That is the purpose and 
effect of it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think so. 

Mr. BLACK. So to a certain extent, while it is not written 
in the statute, it does have the effect of law. Therefore, the 
question is, Should the Government either by statute or by 
bureaucratic order, which is practically tantamount to a statute, 
prescribe the amount of acreage that shall be planted in cotton 
and wheat and other farm products? That, as I see it, is the 
issue as the Senator is discussing it. 

Mr, BROOKHART, I think that is the issue stated in an- 
other form of language. 

Mr. BLACK. I might state further, while I can not quote 
the exact language, that Mr. Jefferson in one of his letters 
stated that when the time came that he could be directed from 
Washington when to sow and when to reap and how much to 
plant and how much to reap, the days of the independence of 
the farmer would be at an end. 

Mr. BROOKHART. We have reached the twilight of that 
day, as it appears to me now. 

Mr. President, I want to conclude by pointing out again that 
there is no danger of any great loss in handling the exportable 
surplus if the farmer had the cost-of-production price plus, we 
will say, 5 per cent cooperative profits. There are three items 
that make up more than half of all that exportable surplus. 
Those items are cotton, wheat, and pork products. Those three 
items are more than half the whole problem. What is the 
situation and what are the facts surrounding those three items? 
The cotton we export from the United States is 65 per cent of 
the world demand. Suppose we finance that and buy it and pay 
for it at any reasonable cost of production price plus profit— 
and I put in that profit item because some of our Senators 
insist upon there being a profit in addition to the cost of pro- 
duction, Personally I always figure the profit in the cost of 
production itself. Therefore if the cotton is bought up by the 
stabilizing corporation of the Farm Board at 23 cents a pound 
for the farmers of the United States, that would make the cot- 
ton farmers prosperous. If that had been done in 1923, when 
we had the biggest surplus we ever had, it would have cost 
$500,000,000 or $600,000,000 to do it in order to maintain that 
price, but all of that surplus would have been disposed of and 
not one dollar of loss entailed, because we could have said to 
the world “ We have this cotton for sale. It cost us so much 
to produce it and we will not sell it for less,” and the world 
would have paid that price and we would have been justified in 
doing it because it would not have been unreasonable. 

The United States and Canada together produce between 60 
and 70 per cent of the exportable wheat of the whole world. 
Canada already has her pool. That pool is so efficient that 
during the year just passed it raised the price of wheat to the 
Canadian farmers as much as 20 cents a bushel on the average 
above the price received by the American farmer. 

It will have no loss on that wheat, because the market price 
is already beginning to advance, and when the crop shall be fed 
into the world market the pool will get the price back, and 
perhaps have a trade-dividend profit in addition to distribute to 
the farmers who have already received 20 cents more a bushel 
for their wheat. 

If the United States will join Canada in the cooperative moye- 
ment, the two together can have as big an effect upon the world 
market of wheat as the United States alone can have on cotton, 
and we need have no loss on wheat. Mr. Hoover has already 
proven that to us in the operation of the wheat corporation, 
when he bought wheat at $2.26 a bushel and sold it at a profit 
of $59,000,000. 

As to pork products, Mr. Legge states—and I think he is 
right about it—that we are producing about 75 per cent of the 
pork products sold in the markets of the world; and again it 
is only a question of financing. We need have no loss. Then 
more than half of the farm problem will be settled, with the 
result that the farmers will have a profit instead of a loss. 

There might be some little loss to the people of the country; 
but the Government of the United States can better afford to 
pay that loss than it could afford to pay a subsidy of $529,000,000 
to the railroads of the United States after they were turned 
back in 1920, and which already had been subsidized by the 
grant of 158,000,000 acres of land, equal to the area of four and 
a half States as big as my State of Iowa. The Government of 
the United States can better afford to do it than it can to pay 
the ship subsidy which we are paying right now. It is thought 
by some to be entirely proper to grant a subsidy when it goes 
to some other interest, but it is not so for the farmer. I say it 
would be better for business to increase the buying power of 
the farmers of the United States; even from a selfish stand- 
point business would reap a reward that would well justify 
the payment of the entire loss, if any should occur. Even the 
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Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, has said to me many times—and I 
am sure he said it once on the floor for the Recorp—that if this 
surplus were properly financed and properly handled we need 
have not a dollar of loss on the whole surplus; that we could 
even handle it at a profit. That is what I want to do; that is 
the purpose for which Mr. Legge was appointed chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board. 

I will admit I did not vote for his confirmation. I had hoped 
that I would relent in my opposition, but I have not up to date 
had occasion to do so. I am still watching to see what, in the 
existing situation, is going to be done in behalf of the farmers 
of America. 

The law establishing the Federal Farm Board provided for 
the organization of stabilizing corporations. Has a single one 
of those corporations been organized? I will ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has he heard of 
any stabilizing corporation having been organized under the 
law? 

Mr. MONARY. I am not fully informed on the subject, but 
I will say that I have not heard of any such corporation having 
been organized up to this time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is correct. The important thing to 
stabilize prices and to give the farmers a better return for their 
product has not been attempted up to date. The board is ignor- 
ing that provision of law and is only trying to form slow 
organizations, cooperatives, which it will require a generation 
to do, unless they be helped by the establishment of stabilizing 
corporations. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I conclude by saying that the best 
policy for the American people is to stimulate agricultural pro- 
duction, to produce as big a surplus as we can produce; and 
even then production will not increase as fast as our population 
will increase; the ratio will gradually decline. That will be 
best for the United States, because it will increase the return of 
the basic industry of the country and hence help every other 
industry. It will be best for the world because it will help to 
feed a starving world; it will have every advantage, but it can 
not be achieved unless we shall finance and handle the export- 
able surplus. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT (H. DOO. No. 252) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, which will 
be read. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allen Frazier Kendrick Schall 
Ashurst George Keyes Sheppard 
Baird Gillett Kin Shortridge 
Barkley Glass La Follette Simmons 
Bingham Glenn McCulloch Smith 
Black Goff McKellar Smoot 
Blaine Goldsborough McMaster Steck 
Blease Gould MeNa Steiwer 
Borah Greene Met Sullivan 
Bratton Grundy Moses Swanson 
Brock Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Norris Thomas, Okla 
roussard Harrison Nye rammell 
Capper Hastings Oddie dings 
Caraway Hawes Overman Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Patterson Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Heflin ne Walsh, Mass 
Deneen Howell Pittman Waterman 
ill Johnson Ransdell Watson 
ess Jones Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Fletcher Keun Robson, Ky. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Secretary will 
read the message from the President of the United States. 

The Chief Clerk read the message of the President of the 
United States and the accompanying letter of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In my previous messages 1 have requested the attention of the 
Congress to the urgent situation which has grown up in the mat- 
ter of enforcement of Federal criminal laws. 

After exhaustive examination of the subject, the Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement and the officials of the 
Department of Justice and the Treasury Department unite in 
the conclusion that increasing enactment of Federal criminal 
laws over the past 20 years, as to which violation of the pro- 
hibition laws comprise rather more than one-half of the total 
arrests, has finally culminated in a burden upon the Federal 
courts of a character for which they are ill-designed and, in 
many cases, entirely beyond their capacity. The result is to 
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delay civil causes and, of even more importance, the defeat of 


both justice and law enforcement. Moreover, experience shows 
division of authority, responsibility, and lack of fundamental 
organization in Federal enforcement agencies and ofttimes re- 
sults in ineffective action. 

While some sections of the American people may disagree 
upon the merits of some of the questions involved, every re- 
sponsible citizen supports the fundamental principle that the 
law of the land must be enforced. 

The development of the facts shows the necessity for certain 
important and evident administrative reforms in the enforce- 
ment and judicial machinery, concrete proposals for which are 
3 from Government departments. They are, in the 
main: 

1. Reorganization of the Federal court structure so as to 
give relief from congestion, 

2. Concentration of responsibility in detection and prosecution 
of prohibition violations. 

8. Consolidation of the various agencies engaged in preven- 
tion of smuggling of liquor, narcotics, other merchandise, and 
aliens over our frontiers. 

4. Provision of adequate court and prosecuting officials. 

5. Expansion of Federal prisons and reorganization of parole 
and other practices. 

6. Specifie legislation for the District of Columbia. 

I append hereto a preliminary and a supplementary report 
from the Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement re- 
lating to several of these and other questions. I particularly 
call attention to their recommended plan for reducing conges- 
tion in the Federal courts by giving court commissioners en- 
larged powers in minor criminal cases. Their discussion of the 
workability and the constitutionality of the plan, which is con- 
curred in by the eminent jurists upon the commission and others, 
whose advice they have sought, is set out in more detail in the 
supplementary report. I also append memorandums from the 
Attorney General and the Secretary of the Treasury upon sev- 
eral phases of these problems. 

I believe the administrative changes mentioned above will 
contribute to cure many abuses. Beyond these immediate ques- 
tions are others which reach deeply into the whole question of 
the growth of crime and the enforcement of the laws. The 
causes of crime, the character of criminal laws, the benefits and 
liabilities that flow from them, the abuses which arise under 
them, the method by which enforcement and judicial personnel 
is secured, the judicial procedure, the respective responsibility 
of the Federal and State Governments to these problems, all 
require further and most exhaustive consideration and investi- 
gation, which will require time and earnest research as to the 
facts and forces in action before sound opinions can be arrived 
at upon them. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THe Warm House, January 13, 1930. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., January 13, 1930, 

DEAR MR, PRESIDENT: With your permission I submit some comments 
upon proposals to improve enforcement of the criminal laws of the 
United States. 

There are some obvious defects in our enforcement agencies, and 
there are measures that may be readily devised and taken tending to 
cure them. There are other defects obscure in their nature, requiring 
more prolonged study. 

It has seemed to me, therefore, that any program for improvement 
naturally falls into two parts: 

First. The prompt adoption of measures readily to be devised for 
curing obvious defects; and 

Second. Extended inquiry to determine the more fundamental troubles 
and means of remedying them. 

The Department of Justice and the Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement have been cooperating in the preparation of proposals 
which may be put into effect speedily to produce immediate improve- 
ment, having in mind that this preliminary program would be followed 
by more elaborate and thorough consideration of the subject. Only 
measures requiring new legislation need now be mentioned. 

The task of enforcing the criminal laws is not confined to a single 
agency, Seyeral must operate efficiently to produce good results, 
There must be— 

First. Agencies to detect offenses and obtain evidence. 

Second. Prosecuting attorneys who use the evidence thus prepared 
and try the cases in court. 

Third. Courts to hear the cases. 

At present obyious defects exist in each of these agencies. 

Congestion in the courts deserves utmost consideration. In many 
districts the Federal courts are unable to cope with the volume of 
business brought before them. This results in delay, with weakening 


of evidence and difficulty in obtaining convictions. Another effect of 
congestion is the effort to clear dockets by wholesale acceptance of 
pleas of guilty, with light punishment. The deterrent effect. of speedy 
trial and adequate punishment is lost, Congestion also means delay in 
trial of civil cases, with hardship to private litigants, particularly those 
of small means. This condition has been disclosed in the statistics for 
the year ending June 30, 1929, set forth in my annual report, That 
there has been no relief since June 30, 1929, is shown by telegraphic 
reports from United States attorneys (excepting those in the Terri- 
tories) covering prohibition and narcotic cases commenced and termi- 
nated during the six months ended December 31, 1929. These reports 
show 28,437 prohibition and narcotic cases commenced, 25,887 such 
cases terminated, and 20,066 pending December 31, 1929, an increase 
over the number pending June 80 last, and an increase as compared 
with those pending December 81, 1928. 

REMEDIES 


The most important and constructive suggestion comes from the 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement in the form of a pro- 
posal to use the United States commissioners for disposing of a large 
number of criminal cases, thus speeding up the work and relieving the 
Federal judges of burdensome details. There are some constitutional 
questions involved, but in my opinion these do not present insurmount- 
able difficulties, and the validity of the proposal is supported by such 
eminent jurists and lawyers as George W. Wickersham, Henry W. An- 
derson, Newton D. Baker, Judge William I. Grubb, Judge William 8. 
Kenyon, Monte M. Lemann, Frank J. Loesch, Judge Kenneth Mackin- 
tosh, Judge Paul J. McCormick, and Roscoe Pound, who are members of 
the commission. If legislation along these lines can be made effective, a 
decided improyement will result. 

Some additional relief for congested conditions will be afforded by 
providing additional judges in a few districts already recommended by 
the conference of senior circuit judges and by me. 

Delay in judicial operations through inadequate forces in the clerks 
and marshals’ offices may be taken care of by additional appropriations, 
request for which is already pending before Congress. 

AGENCIES FOR DETECTION OF OFFENSES 


Since the passage of the national probibition act, the attorneys who 
conduct the prosecutions in court have been under the Department of 
Justice, while the Federal agency for detecting offenses against the 
national prohibition act and preparing the evidence has been in the 
Prohibition Unit in the Treasury Department. There are no agencies 
in the Department of Justice authorized to perform the latter function. 
The closest cooperation must exist between officers charged with the 
detection of offenses and preparation of evidence on the one hand, and 
the United States attorneys and their assistants, who prosecute the 
cases, on the other hand. These agencies, now in different departments, 
would work together more efficiently if in the same department. A plan 
has been drafted by the Department of Justice and the Treasury De- 
partment to effect such a transfer. It leaves in the Treasury Depart- 
ment the administrative function of issuing permits for the manufacture 
and distribution of industrial alcohol and related matters. These pro- 
posals contemplate a revision of the regulations respecting permits so 
as to provide more complete supervision to prevent diversion from 
authorized uses, such regulations to be prepared jointly by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Attorney General so that the legal experience 
of the Department of Justice in prosecutions under the national pro- 
hibition act may be utilized in the drafting of the regulations. This plan 
also contemplates that in any case in which the Department of Justice 
has information bearing on the merits of an application for a permit, a 
representative of the department shall participate in the decision as to 
whether the permit shall issue. 

PROSECUTING ATTORNEYS 


However efficient the detection agencies may be, and however well 
equipped to handle the business, the courts may be, in order to produce 
good results the prosecuting force—that is, the United States attorneys 
and their assistants—must be efficient. Some additional force and some 
increases in the rates of pay should be provided for these officials to en- 
able us to procure and retain the services of competent lawyers. I have 
mentioned this before. Requests for additional funds for this purpose 
have been made and await congressional action. If the amounts we have 
asked for prove to be insufficient, requests for additional amounts may 
be made, 

Attention should again be called to the necessity for reorganizing and 
coordinating the forces charged with patrolling the borders to prevent 
smuggling. 

An important recommendation for amendment to the national pro- 
hibition act is that relating to so-called padlock injunctions, It is 
intended to remedy jurisdictional difficulties which arise under the exist- 
ing law. z 

There has already been prepared and submitted to Congress a com- 
plete plan for reorganization of our prison system, including probation 
and paroles, which directly relate to enforcement of criminal laws. I 
have also submitted to the chairman of the Senate Committee on the 
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District of Columbia specife recommendations relating to the District, 
so no further mention of these matters is required. 

To summarize, I recommend— 

First. Immediate consideration of legislation to relieve congestion in 
the United States courts by enlarging the powers and duties of the 
United States commissioners; by providing some additional judges; 
by appropriation of funds for enlarging and improving personnel in the 
clerks’ and marshals’ offices. 

Second. Immediate consideration of legislation to transfer to the 
Department of Justice the agencies for the detection of offenses under 
the national prohibition act. 

Third. Appropriation of funds to increase the rates of pay and to pro- 
vide additional forces in the offices of the United States attorneys. 

Fourth. Amendment to padlock injunction provisions of the national 
prohibition act. 

In respect to prohibition, attention has recently been directed more to 
Federal than to State agencies for enforcement. Placing all Federal 
agencies in good order is not the only requirement. It has never been 
contemplated that the whole task of enforcing prohibition should be 
borne by the Federal Government, Any constructive plan for better 
prohibition enforcement must give attention to improvement in State as 
well as Federal agencies, and to the adjustment between them of the 
burden of enforcement. 

Respectfully, 
WiLL D. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General, 

The PRESIDENT, 3 

The White House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The message and accompanying 
report will be printed and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, accompanying the President's 
message and the report of the Attorney General is a preliminary 
report of the Crime Commission. I ask that it be printed in the 
3 immediately following the message of the Attorney 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be printed in the Recorp, and also printed and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The report is as follows: 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION 


Ever since the organization of this commission, on May 28, 1929, it 
has been giving careful consideration, among other things, to the ques- 
tion of the observance and enforcement of the eighteenth amendment 
and the national prohibition act. The problems presented have been 
numerous and difficult. It was urged upon us from certain sources that 
we proceed at once to hold public hearings on this subject, but we con- 
ceived it to be more useful to make a careful study of the whole ques- 
tion, securing information from the responsible officers of government 
and from printed reports, as well as from hearings before committees of 
Congress, before embarking upon public hearings. While we are not 
ready to make a final report on the subject, we have reached certain 
conclusions which we are transmitting to you with this communication. 
The extent and complexity of the problem perhaps may be strikingly 
presented by reference to a few outstanding facts. 


I. SCOPE AND SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


As to observance: It is impossible wholly to set off observance of the 
prohibition act from the large question of the views and habits of the 
American people with respect to private judgment as to statutes and 
regulations affecting their conduct. To reach conclusions of any value 
we must go into deep questions of public opinion and the criminal law. 
We must look into the several factors in the attitude of the people, both 
generally and in particular localities, toward laws in general and 
toward specific regulations. We must note the attitude of the pioneer 
toward such things. We must bear in mind the Puritan's objection to 
administration, the Whig tradition of a “right of revolution,” the con- 
ception of natural rights, classical in our policy, the democratic tradi- 
tion of individual participation in sovereignty, the attitude of the busi- 
ness world toward local regulation of enterprise, the clash of organized 
interests and opinions in a diversified community, and the divergences 
of attitude in different sections of the country and as between different 
groups in the same locality. We must not forget the many historical 
examples of large-scale public disregard of laws in our past. To give 
proper weight to these things in connection with the social and eco- 
nomic effects of the prohibition law is not a matter of a few months. 

As to enforcement, there are no reliable figures to show the size of 
the problem. But the reported arrest in the last fiscal year of upward 
of 80,000 persons from every part of continental United States indicates 
a staggering number of what might be called focal points of infection. 
To these must be added the points of possible contact from without, 
along 3,700 miles of land boundaries, substantially 3,000 miles of front- 
age on the Great Lakes and connecting rivers (excluding Lake Mich- 
igan), and almost 12,000 miles of Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific shore line. 
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Thus there are about 18,700 miles of mainland of the continental 
United States at every point of which infection is possible. 

There are no satisfactory estimates of the number of roads into the 
United States from Mexico and Canada. The number of smuggling 
roads from Canada is reported as at least 1,000, and on the Mexican 
border there are entrances into the United States at most points along 
a boundary of 1,744 miles. 

To deal with an enforcement problem of this size and spread, the 
Federal Government can draw only on a portion of the personnel of 
three Federal services, whose staffs aggregate about 23,000. Approxi- 
mately one-tenth of this number is in the investigative section of the 
Prohibition Unit. Of the remaining 20,000, only a small proportion of 
the personnel is available for actual preventive and investigative work. 
The remainder is engaged in work far different from prohibition. 

These figures speak for themselves. 

11. ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 


A frequent complaint is that the Federal Government is prosecuting 
small cases and not getting at those responsible for the large supplies 
of illegal liquor. To get at the smugglers, the wholesale distributors, 
and those who manufacture and divert on a large scale, it is necessary 
to have either an integration of the forces working at the supply and 
distribution ends or a close working relation between the two forces. 
With respect to both liquor and narcotics it is frequently stated by 
enforcement officials and those who study phases of the problem that 
the Federal officials who deal with local or retail distribution upset 
many an investigation which might lead to the sources of supply; and, 
on the other hand, investigators who are dealing with sources are fre- 
quently ineffectual in getting at persons who control the sources, 

To adjust the machinery of Federal administration, as it had grown 
up for other purposes, to this huge problem of enforcement of prohi- 
bition is not easy and will require much further study. Unification, 
centralization of responsibility, and means of insuring cooperation be- 
tween Federal and State agencies are things to which we must come, 
quite apart from the exigencies of enforcement of prohibition, but which 
can not be achieved overnight. 


III. LEGAL DIFFICULTIES AND PROPOSED REMEDIES 


When we come to the legal difficulties in enforcement it is possible to 
speak with much more assurance as to what may be done at once by 
way of improvement, 

Pending study of the whole subject, there are certain features of 
Federal enforcement of the law as it stands with respect to which the 
testimony of judges, district attorneys, and enforcement officers is 
general and substantially unanimous, If on no other grounds than to 
give the law a fair trial, there are obvious and uncontroverted diffi- 
culties, abundantly pointed out by experience, which may, and, as we 
think, should be met so as to make enforcement more effective. Sum- 
marily stated, these difficulties are due to (1) the division of enforce- 
ment between the Treasury Department and the Department of Justice; 
(2) the disordered condition of Federal legislation involved in enforce- 
ment; (3) the possibilities of evading or defeating injunction proceed- 
ings, commonly known as padlock injunctions, by means of transfers 
and concealments of persons interested in property used for manufacture 
and sale of illicit liquor; and (4) the congestion of petty prosecutions 
in the Federal courts, requiring great delays, interfering seriously with 
general business, and leading to wholesale disposition of accumulated 
causes under circumstances impafring the dignity of and injuring respect 
for those tribunals. 

Without prejudice to any ultimate conclusions, we think that in the 
interest of promoting observance of and respect for law the national 
prohibition law may well be strengthened and its effectiveness increased 
in these important particulars, 


(a) Transfer of investigation and preparation of cases to the 
Department of Justice 


There is very general agreement among those who have had to do 
with enforcement of prohibition that the whole task of enforcement 
through the courts, as distinguished from the granting of permits and 
administration of regulations as to the legitimate use of alcohol or of 
liquors, should be concentrated in the Department of Justice. It is an 
anomaly that the cases are investigated and prepared by agencies en- 
tirely disconnected with and not answerable to those which are to 
prosecute them. All experience of administration shows the importance 
of concentration rather than diffusion of responsibility. If prosecution, 
the legal side of enforcement, is partitioned between two distinct 
agencies, the diffused, ill-defined, nonlocated responsibility is sure in 
the long run to be an obstacle to efficiency. No doubt in certain special 
situations, where technical knowledge of a special type is involved and 
where the number of prosecutions each year is very small, it is con- 
sistent with a high degree of efficiency to have these few cases investi- 
gated and prepared by some body of experienced men in some other 
department and turned over to the Department of Justice for trial. But 
where the volume is so enormous and the circumstances are so varied 
as in liquor prosecutions, this is not expedient. To dispose of such a 
mass of cases satisfactorily there must be a well-organized coordination 
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of investigation and prosecution, which can only function effectively 
when under a single head, with responsibility definitely placed, so that 
there can be no falling down between two distinct bureaus and no 
lapsing at either point into a perfunctory routine. There must be care- 
ful study of how to separate the permit-granting work of the Treasury 
Department, which belongs there, from the work of investigation and 
prosecution, which should all be done in the Department of Justice. 
But the principle of transfer of the latter to the Department of Justice 
is, we think, clear. 


(b) Codification of Federal legislation applicable to enforcement of 
prohibition 


Enforcement of prohibition involves resort to more than 25 statutes 
enacted at various times during 40 years, many of them much antedat- 
ing the eighteenth amendment. As they stand they are in form discon- 
nected, unwieldy, and in much need of coordination and adjustment to 
each other. It has been urged upon us from many parts of the country 
by those charged with administering them, and we find it true on ex- 
amining them, that they are much in need of being put in order, re- 
vised, and simplified. We recommend that all Federal legislation ap- 
plicable to the enforcement of prohibition be revised and digested with a 
view of making it a unified whole in the form of a simpler, better or- 
dered, and hence more workable code. In our judgment this will make 
for much greater efficiency. As things are, it is sometimes far from 
easy for those charged with enforcement to find all the law bearing 
on their powers. Such things are all to the advantage of the com- 
mercialized lawbreaker who commands excellent advice on points which, 
at the crisis of action, the enforcement officer may have to look up hur- 
riedly for himself. We recommend a codification of the laws on this 
subject as an important step toward better enforcement, 

(o) Provision for making so-called padlock injunctions more effective 

Long before the national prohibition act it had been found that the 
jurisdiction of courts of equity to abate nuisances could be made a most 
effective way of dealing with many forms of vice. Nearly two genera- 
tions ago this jurisdiction was applied to violations of State liquor 
laws, and it was later applied with good results to violations of laws 
against prostitution. The national prohibition law took advantage of 
this experience and provided for injunctions in causes where property 
was habitually used in connection with violations of that law. These 
provisions are well conceived and are capable of doing much toward 
making the law effective in action. But means of evading them have 
been discoyered in certain limitations of procedure growing out of the 
need of serving process upon the persons interested in the property. 
By conveying some small fraction of the title to a nonresident, or by 
resident owners, landlords, or tenants concealing themselves and evad- 
ing the service of process, such proceedings are increasingly rendered 
nugatory. We are advised that open, persistent, and extensive violators 
of the law have been enabled to escape so-called padlocking of their 
property in this way. 

We think this grave defect may be met by a simple amendment adding 
to section 22, title 2, of the national prohibition law a provision that 
if in a proceeding under that section it is made to appear to the court 
that any person unknown has or claims an interest in the property or 
some part of it, which would be affected by the order prayed for, it may 
order that such person be made a party by designating him as unknown 
owner or claimant of some interest in the property described. It should 
go on to provide that such person and any defendant who is absent 
from the jurisdiction or whom, whether within or without the juridic- 
tion, it is impracticable to serve otherwise, or who is shown to the sat- 
isfaction of the court to be concealing himself for the purpose of evad- 
ing service of process or of any order of the court, may be served in 
accordance with the provisions of section 57 of the Judicial Code. 

The use of injunction proceedings as a means of enforcement is so 
important that this provision for reaching unknown claimants, non- 
residents, and residents who conceal themselves to evade service of 
process would add very greatly to the efficacy of the statute. It con- 
tains nothing which is not already done in the States generally when 
private claims to property are concerned. 

4) Provisions for relieving congestion in the Federal courts 

From various parts of the country come complaints of congestion of 
the Federal courts due to the large volume of petty prosecutions under 
the national prohibition act. Obviously these prosecutions must go on. 
It would not do to create an impression that minor infractions are to be 
ignored. As things are, however, the congestion of prosecutions in the 
Federal courts for minor infractions, caused by the necessity of pro- 
ceeding by indictment in all cases, except for maintenance of a nuisance 
or for unlawful possession, is a serious handicap to dealing vigorously 
with major infractions and makes handling of the minor infractions 
perfunctory. It has done much to create a feeling in some localities 
that the law can not be enforced. In our opinion the delays and op- 
portunities for escape from punishment thus occasioned may be and 
should be obviated. 

Three methods to this end have been suggested: First, to increase the 
number of Federal judges; second, to create inferior Federal courts, or, 
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as It has been put, Federal police courts, for such cases; and third, to 
utilize the present machinery of the courts, meeting the causes of delay 
and congestion by a simpler procedure for petty cases. 

There are constitutional questions to be considered in connection with 
both the second and the third of these proposals. The first does not 
involve any constitutional difficulties. But it leaves the cumbersome 
procedure by indictment, wholly inappropriate to minor infractions, in 
full force and multiplies the apparatus designed for great cases in 
order to deal with small ones. The objections to this method are 
palpable, and it should not be adopted if the situation may be met in 
some other way. So with the second. It involves some of the con- 
stitutional questions which must give us pause in connection with the 
third. But, what is more to be thought of, there are serious objec- 
tions to multiplying courts. If it is possible to deal with this matter 
adequately with the existing machinery of the Federal system, it should 
be done. We think such a solution entirely possible and in the right 
line of progress, not merely in the enforcement of the national prohi- 
bition act but of all Federal legislation. 

Under the fifth amendment, no one shall be held to answer for a 
capital or other infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury. As construed by the Supreme Court, “ infamous 
crime” means one punishable by imprisunment in a penitentiary, or 
for more tban one year, or for any period if at hard labor. Hence, 
where imprisonment is to be in fail, is not to exceed six months, and 
is not to be at hard labor, the crime is not infamous. It is only where 
there is a possibility of imprisonment in the penitentiary, or for more 
than a year, or at hard labor, that an indictment is required. The 
Jones law has expressly recognized a class of casual or slight viola- 
tions.” A statute providing that in prosecutions under Title II of 
the national prohibition law the district attorney may, in case of 
“ casual or slight violations,” prosecute by complaint or information, 
and in such cases, when so prosecuted, the penalty for each offense 
should be a fine not to exceed $500. or imprisonment in jail without 
hard labor, not to exceed six months, or both, would obviate the long 
delay, unnecessary expense, and needless keeping in session of grand 
Juries, which are demanded by the present state of the law. 

We think also that it would be expedlent for Congress to define the 
term “casual or slight violations.” Speedy convictions and certain 
imposition of penalties are important considerations, and are more 
likely to be efficacious than threats of severe punishment rendered 
nugatory by congested dockets overpassing any possibilities of trial in 
the manner constitutionally appointed for crimes of such magnitude. 
But this suggestion, made on general considerations applicable to al! 
criminal laws, and out of abundant caution, may not be a vital part 
of the plan. 

Next, to simplify the mode of prosecution of petty cases, we must con- 
sider the matter of pleas of guilty and of trials, As the law is, 
every offender must be indicted, must await indictment before he 
can plead guilty, even if ready to do so at once, and his case must, 
if he pleads not guilty, await its turn on the calendar, obstructing, if it 
is a petty case, the disposition of important cases. The mere accumu- 
lated number of these petty prosecutions awaiting trial has become a 
source of embarrassment in many Federal courts. 

Section 3 of Article III of the Constitution requires trial of all 
“crimes” to be by jury. The sixth amendment provides that “in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed.” It has been held that “crimes” in 
this connection does not refer to petty offenses. In view of the general 
holding of State courts on analogous provisions and of the concessions 
and distinctions made by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the leading case of Callen v. Wilson (127 U. S. 540, 555, 557) we think 
it is possible to provide for a hearing in the United States district 
court before a magistrate provided trial by jury in that court is 
preserved to the accused. But we see no need of setting up special 
Federal magistrates. It would seem entirely feasible to make use of 
the existing system of United States commissioners. 

It could be provided that in case the accused, prosecuted by com- 
plaint or information, pleads guilty, such plea may be reported by the 
commissioner to the court and judgment of conviction rendered and 
sentence imposed by the court.. Then it could be provided that in case 
the accused so prosecuted pleads not guilty, there shall be a hearing 
before the commissioner, who shall report to the court, and the court 
on examination of his findings render judgment of acquittal or con- 
viction as the case may be, and in case of conviction impose sentence. 
It could be provided further that if conviction is recommended by the 
commissioner, the accused may within three days after filing of the 
commissioner's report, except in writing to the report and demand trial 
by jury. Finally, it could be provided that in such case the district 
attorney may elect whether to go to trial on the complaint or informa- 
tion, or to submit the case to the grand jury, and that in case the 
grand jury indicts the case shall then proceed upon the indictment. 

The Jones law was enacted to make enforcement more efficacious in 
two ways: (a) By providing for more severe penalties in the discretion 
of the court; (b) by making available the collateral consequences of a 
felony, such, for example, as the rules of law applicable to prevention 
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of a felony and the capture of felons. This was done. by making every 
violation of the national prohibition act a potential felony. 

The foregoing suggestions aim at preserving this feature of the exist- 
ing law. Up to the time when the district attorney elects how to 
prosecute there is a potential felony. In other words, all the possibili- 
ties In the way of arrest and prevention which obtain under the existing 
law are conserved. But the intention is to make it possible in case of 
“casual or slight violations” (language of the Jones law) to prosecute 
as a petty offense, thus reileving congestion in the Federal courts, 
maintaining the dignity of those tribunals, and making possible speedy 
disposition. As things are now, the cumbersome process of indictment 
must be resorted to even in the most petty case. The result is that 
large numbers of these cases pile up and have to be disposed of off- 
hanc by “bargain day” and similar unseemly processes. In any case 
which the district attorney elects to prosecute by indictment the judge 
will still have the discretion provided for in the existing law. If it is 
objected that a wide discretion is put in the district attorney by the 
proposed legislation, the answer is that he . as that discretion already 
in effect, simply exercising it, not in the beginning by the mode in which 
he p-osecutes, but later by including any particular prosecution in the 
wholesale disposition on some bargain day. 

Thus, a few simple legislative enactments, in our opinion, could be 
made greatly to strengthen enforcement of the national prohibition law. 
Such measures, making it more adequate to its purposes, are suggested 
by study of material which has come to us from all agencies concerned 
with its administration. We think they could not in any wise inter- 
fere with any ultimate program which we may have to recommend, and 
would in the meantime advance observance of the law. 

Respectfully, 

For the Commission: 

Gro. W. WICEERSHAM, Chairman, 

NovempBer 21, 1929. 

Report SUPPLEMENTAL TO THE PRELIMINARY REPORT SUBMITTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT ON NOVEMBER 21, 1929 


In our preliminary report we suggested four measures for increasing 
the effectiveness of the national prohibition act, namely, (1) transfer 
to the Department of Justice of investigation and preparation of cases 
for prosecution and related activities of enforcement, (2) codification 
of Federal legislation applicable to the enforcement of prohibition, (3) 
provision for making the procedure in so-called padlock injunctions 
more effective, and (4) provisions for relieving congestion in the Federal 
courts. 


1. TRANSFER OF INVESTIGATION AND PREPARATION OF CASES TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


We have examined carefully the draft bill agreed upon by the De- 
partment of the Treasury and the Department of Justice and are of 
opinion that it is well adapted to the purpose and that the partition of 
authority which it makes is well conceived and carried out. We 
recommend that this measure be enacted and that thereupon, in- codi- 
fying the laws relating to enforcement of prohibition, the proper amend- 
ments and adaptations be made to adjust the existing laws in detail to 
the changes so made. 


Il, CODIFICATION OF LEGISLATION APPLICABLE TO ENFORCEMENT OF 
PROHIBITION 


(a) The draft made by the Bureau of Prohibition 


Before the draft bill for transfer of investigation and preparation of 
cases came to us (on January 3) we had received (on December 20) a 
draft compilation in which the Bureau of Prohibition had brought 
together the materials, with certain suggested amendments. We have 
gone over this compilation thoroughly and in detail, and consider it 
well done. It will serve excellently as the basis of the codification we 
recommend, and we are at work adapting the details to the require- 
ments of the transfer to the Department of Justice, working into the 
text our recommendations as to strengthening enforcement in certain 
particular respects, and putting the whole material in such form as to 
present the entire body of statute law bearing upon enforcement of 
prohibition in one harmonious statute. 

As illustrating the need of this it should be noted that the national 
prohibition act as originally enacted provided for enforcement by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Hence from one end to the other 
it refers to powers and duties of “the commissioner.” Afterwards the 
act of March 3, 1927 (ch. 348, 44 Stat. L. 1381), put most of these 
powers in and conferred most of these duties upon the Commissioner of 
Prohibition. If now the act for transfer to the Department of Justice 
is adopted, these latter powers and duties will be partitioned between 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney General, or committed 
to them jointly. Thus the words “the commissioner,” recurring in 
section after section of the laws relating to enforcement of prohibition, 
will mean the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney General, the two 
acting jointly, or the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, according to 
the results of a historical investigation extending through at least three 
successive statutes. This is only one of many examples which might 
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It is our purpose to submit a further supplemental report shortly, in 
which we shall present a fully worked out codification. 


(Ù) The suggestion as to rewriting the whole act 


One preliminary question must be considered. In his letter of trans- 
mission to the chairman of this commission, the Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition says, with much truth: “It is believed that the substance of 
all present statutes could be rewritten in less than half the words now 
used to express them.” It is submitted that such a rewriting of the 
several sections is not desirable. It would put in jeopardy the results 
of long-continued judicial construction of the different provisions as they 
stand, some of which have been in force for a long time and have been 
the subject of much litigation. Questions would be raised as to the 
reasons for the verbal changes made in the revision. A long period of 
uncertainty as to the meaning of many sections would ensue. The 
experience of revisions in which the wording of statutes has been 
changed, in order to make the revision as a whole more compendious or 
put it in better literary form, is full of warnings. 


TII. AMENDMENTS RECOMMENDED 


In addition to changes of form needed to make the legislation relating 
to enforcement of prohibition more effective, we recommend certain 
amendments to the substance of the national prohibition act. 

(a) Provision for making so-called padlock injunctions more effective 

We recommend adding at the end of section 22, title 2, of the 
national prohibition act the following paragraph: 

“If in any proceeding under this section it is made to appear to the 
court that any person or persons unknown have or claim an interest in 
such room, house, building, structure, boat, vehicle, or place, or some 
part thereof, which would be affected by the order prayed for, it may 
order that such person or persons unknown be made parties by desig- 
nating them as unknown owners of or claimants of some interest in the 
property described, and such person or persons, and any defendant or 
defendants who are absent from the jurisdiction or whom, whether with- 
in or without the jurisdiction, it is impracticable to serve otherwise, or 
who are shown to the satisfaction of the court to be concealing them- 
selves for the purpose of evading service of process or of any order of 
the court, may be served in accordance with the provisions of section 57 
of the Judicial Code (title 28, sec. 118, U. S. C.).“ 

This will require a further amendment by adding to section 39 of 
title 2, as follows: 

Change the period at the end of the last line to a comma, and pro- 
ceed: “or there must be substituted service as provided in section 22 
of this title.” 

As to the need of such amendment, see United States v. McCrory, 26 
Fed. (2d) 189; United States v. Waverly Club, 22 Fed. (2d) 422. 

There is testimony before us that this Waverly Club has been “ an 
open, persistent, and extensive violator of the prohibition laws,” that 
on November 11 last it was still operating,” and that “all =fforts to 
obtain service upon interested owners or proprietors have been futile, so 
that the place is constantly conducted in open defiance of law.” Also 
a Federal judge, who has been hearing so-called padlock cases in New 
York, says: “I am not only concerned about the inadequacies of the 
law to enforce ‘ padlock’ proceedings against nonresident defendants but 
I have observed its failure to control effectively situations where resi- 
dent owners, landlords, and tenants were concealing themselves and suc- 
cessfully evading service of process. Many cases that I heard * * ® 
were distressing because of the inability under the law to close places 
that were flagrant and persistent violators, because of the cunning, 
strategy, and resourcefulness of the owners of such places in disabling 
the authorities from making the necessary service of process. This con- 
dition not only appeared in the service of original subpenas but 
in many cases it has been impossible to effect final process or decree by 
serving it upon the party in interest.“ 

We recommend meeting this situation by making available to the 
Government the course of procedure regularly made use of in the States 
generally when private claims to property are concerned. 

(b) Provision fo” taking full advantage of the activities of State officers 
in cases of unlawful transportation 

This subject was considered at the time we made our preliminary 
report, but there was not sufficient time to permit of our reaching a 
satisfactory conclusion. Further study has convinced us of the impor- 
tance of this matter and of the entire feasibility of meeting the situation 
by a short amendment, Hence, we recommend the following new para- 
graph to be inserted at the end of section 26 of title 2: 

“Any State, county, or municipal officer of the law may, on discovery 
of any person in the act of transporting in violation of this title intoxi- 
eating liquors in any wagon, buggy, automobile, water or air craft, or 
other vehicle, seize the same and any and all intoxicating liquors found 
therein being transported contrary to law, and arrest any person in 
charge of the same, and may thereupon proceed against such person and 
property in the appropriate Federal court as hereinbefore provided.” 

As to the need of this, we bave the testimony of a number of prohibi- 
tion administrators and an interesting statement in the Prohibition Sur- 
vey of New York. Experience has shown that inability to take full ad- 
vantage of the activities of State officers in localities where they are 
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inclined to cooperate has been a source of embarrassment, particularly 


in States in which there is no State enforcement law under which to- 


carry on a State prosecution. As things are, the most that such officers 
do is, if so inclined, to notify the prohibition administrator of what 
they have found and leave it to his frequently overworked office to send 
to the locality and take charge. In that event, it is true, the Federal 
authorities may use the evidence obtained. (United States v. Jankowski, 
28 F. (2d) 800; March v. United States, 29 F. (2d) 172; United States 
v. Bumbola, 23 F. (2d) 696.) 

Also they may adopt a seizure by State officers and enforce a for- 
feiture. (Dodge v. United States, 272 U. S. 530.) 

But where the local officers are willing to do more, they ought to be 
empowered to do so. They ought to be empowered to take the person 
and property before a State magistrate or United States commissioner 
under section 591, title 18, United States Code, and section 26, Title II, 
national prohibition act, and have the person held to the Federal court 
and the property disposed of as there prescribed without having to send 
for the prohibition agent. 

As to the constitutionality of giving such power to the State officers 
there can be no question. Section 591, title 18, United States Code, 
provides: 

For any crime or offense against the United States the offender may 
by any justice or judge of the United States, or by any United States 
commissioner, or by any chancellor, judge of a supreme or superior 
court, chief or first judge of common pleas, mayor of a city, justice of 
the peace, or other magistrate of any State where he may be found, and 
agreeably to the usual mode of process against offenders in such State, 
and at the expense of the United States, be arrested and imprisoned, or 
bailed, as the case may be, for trial before such court of the United 
States as by law has cognizance of the offense.” 

This section, with the exception of the clause as to United States 
commissioners, was in the original judiciary act of 1789 (1 Stat. L. 91). 
In 1842 (5 Stat. L. 516, secs. 1,2) “ commissioners of the circuit courts” 
were given the powers of a justice of the peace as to “arresting, im- 
prisoning, or bailing” in cases of Federal offenses, In the Revised 
Statutes commissioners were, accordingly, interpolated in the original 
section of the judiciary act, and afterwards, in 1896 (29 Stat. L. 154), 
the office of United States commissioner was created, to “ have the same 
powers and perform the same duties as are now imposed upon commis- 
sioners of the circuit courts.” In the Judicial Code, section 591, was 
put in its present form to incorporate the change. 

Thus from 1789 to the present State magistrates have been em- 
powered to issue warrants, admit to bail, and bind over to the Federal 
courts in cases of offenses against the United States. Moreover, the 
power to issue search warrants, in case of Federal offenses, is given to 
judges of State courts of record by section 811, title 18, United States 
Code, and this is expressly applied to the enforcement of prohibition by 
section 2, title 2, of the national prohibition act. 

If these powers may be given to the State magistrates, power of insti- 
tuting proceedings under Federal laws may be given to State peace 
officers. 

There can be no question of the constitutionality of the provision 
in section 591, title 18, U. S. C. It was passed on directly in Ex parte 
Gist (26 Ala. 156, 161). 

In that ease, in which the subject is considered very fully, the court 
says (p. 164): > 

“The act in question was passed by the first Congress which as- 
sembled after the adoption of the Constitution. The Government was 
then principally administered by those who had framed that instru- 
ment. It must be regarded as a contemporaneous legislative exposition 
of the Constitution, made after very mature deliberation and discus- 
sion. It has been acquiesced in ever since, and has been repeatedly 
recognized as a valid law by every department of the Government; and 
if any question should be considered as put to rest by long acquiescence, 
contemporaneous exposition, and extensive and uniform recognition of 
its validity, the one before us would certainly fall within that category; 
and if we were doubtful as to the constitutionality of this law, these 
considerations would go far.” 

Also the court says (p. 164-5) : 

“There is nothing in the objection that the exercise of this power 
makes the justice a Federal officer within the meaning of the second 
clause of the second section of Article II of the Constitution. He 
renders a voluntary service, and in an enlarged sense, is, pro hac vice, 
an officer, but not one within the meaning of the clause above referred 
to. He is an officer of the State, and permitted by the State to aid the 
Federal Government in securing offenders against the criminal laws of 
the Union, so that they may be brought to trial before the Federal 
courts; and this power, we are of the opinion, he may constitutionally 
exercise,” 

An act of Congress of February 12, 1793 authorized State magistrates 
to act in the rendition of fugitive slaves under the laws of the United 
States. This was held constitutional in Prigg v. Pennsylvania (16 
Pet. 539). 

The court said it had no doubt that under that act “ State magistrates 
may, if they choose, exercise that authority.” 
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In Kurts v. Moffit (115 U. S. 487), it was held that a State police 
officer or private citizen could not arrest a deserter from the military 
service of the United States unless the power was derived “from some 
rule of the law of England, which bas become part of our law, or from 
the legislation of Congress” (p. 498). 

Gambino v. United States (275 U. S. 310), holds that the words 
“any officer of the law“ in section 26, title 2, national prohibition act, 
refer only to Federal officers. The holding of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on the provision of the fugitive slave law, in Prigg v. 
Pennsylvania (16 Pet. 539), and the argument last quoted from Ex 
parte Gist, supra, shows that the proposed provision would not have 
the effect of making State, county, and municipal peace officers Federal 
officers. They would have a power to assist in executing the Federal 
laws, just as a citizen without becoming thereby a peace officer, may 
assist in enforcing the law by arresting a felon. Compare also section 
22, title 2, national prohibition act, allowing “ any prosecuting attorney 
of any State or any subdivision thereof” to bring a suit to enjoin a 
nuisance under that act. 

In view of the foregoing, it is submitted, that United States v. 
Lanza (260 U. S. 377, which does not involve nor consider the ques- 
tions here raised, but only decides that there are two distinct sovereigni- 
ties, administering two distinct laws, has no bearing on the constitu- 
tionality of what is proposed. 

In Harris v. Superior Court (51 Cal. App, 15), the court held that 
the power given State magistrates under section 591, authorized State 
and municipal peace officers to arrest under warrants issued by such 
magistrates, as an Incident of the power conferred on the magistrates. 
But to come within this case, a warrant from the State magistrate 
would have to precede action by the State peace officer. It would not 
go so far as to authorize the seizure and other proceedings under sec- 
tion 25, title 2, national prohibition act, where a State officer acting 
lawfully under his State authority discovers liquor in course of unlawful 
transportation. It is submitted that he ought to be given that power. 


(o) Definition of “casual or slight violations ” 


In order to enable legislation for relief of congestion in the Federal 
courts to avoid certain constitutional difficulties hereinafter consid- 
ered, it was suggested in our preliminary report that it would be ex- 
pedient to define the term “casual or slight violations,” made use of 
in the Jones law. This could be done by inserting a paragraph after 
the first paragraph of section 29, title 2, The following is suggested: 

“For the purposes of prosecution, the following shall be deemed 
casual or slight violations: (1) Unlawful possession, (2) single sales 
of small quantities by persons not engaged in habitual violation of the 
law, (3) unlawful making of small quantities, where no other person 
is employed, (4) assisting in making or transporting as a casual em- 
ployee only, (5) transporting of small quantities by persons not habitu- 
ally engaged in transportation of illicit liquors or habitually employed 
by habitual violators of the law.” 

This should be considered in connection with our proposal as to 
relief of congestion in the Federal courts. We propose that in case of 
“casual or slight violations” the district attorney may prosecute by 
complaint or information, and in such case, if so prosecuted, the penalty 
for each offense shall be a fine not to exceed $500 or Imprisonment in 
jail (not at hard labor) not to exceed six months, or both. Thus the 
discretion of the judge as to sentence in all cases prosecuted by indict- 
ment remains. Also we propose that the district attorney may prose- 
cute in any case by indictment with the possibility of severe penalties. 
But in the five cases named he may prosecute by complaint or informa- 
tion and the matter may be disposed of summarily. 

Why it is important to define “ casual or slight violations" will be 
shown at length in connection with the proposal for relief of congestion 
in the Federal courts, 

IV. RELIEF OF CONGESTION IN THE FEDERAL COURTS 

Complaints of congestion in the Federal courts due to the large num- 
ber of petty prosecutions under the national prohibition act come from 
many parts of the country. For example, in one of the less populous 
districts there were 1,263 liquor prosecutions in the year just ended, and 
800 cases are now pending. It is not merely that this volume of prose- 
cutions clogs the dockets and interferes with the other business of the 
courts. In order to dispose of the cases at all it is necessary to resort 
to “bargain days” or to hold a “cafeteria court,” with serious effects 
on the dignity of the tribunal and on respect for the Federal courts. 
In one large city Saturday is “bargain day”; 95 per cent of those 
prosecuted in liquor cases plead guilty, are fined, and go their way as in 
a police court. In one Federal court there are 30 to 35 pleas of guilty 
on each weekly “bargain day.” Under such circumstances the severe 
penalties prescribed by the law become a joke. Moreover, it happens 
not infrequently that those who ought to be dealt with severely are able 
to take advantage of the crowded dockets and participate in the bargain 
penalties. Petty prosecutions must go on. It will not do to create an 
impression that minor infractions are to be tolerated. But the pressure 
of the large volume of prosecutions for minor infractions due to the 
necessity of proceeding in the great run of cases by indictment and 
jury trial seriously interferes with vigorous handling of major infrac- 
tions and makes the treatment of minor infractions perfunctory. This 
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condition and the resulting policy of wholesale disposition of cases 
on “bargain days” has done much toward creating a feeling in some 
localities that the law can not be enforced. 


(a) The plans suggested 


Three plans have been urged for relieving this congestion. One is to 
increase the number of Federal judges, another to create inferior Fed- 
eral courts, or, as it has been put, Federal police courts, for petty 
cases, while a third would utilize the present machinery of the courts. 
In our preliminary report we recommended the third plan. We consid- 
ered that the first plan would leave the cumbersome procedure by in- 
dictment, which is wholly unsuited to minor infractions, in full force, 
and would simply multiply the apparatus designed for great cases in 
order to deal with small cases. We considered the second plan objec- 
tionable because it would multiply courts. It would also involve the 
constitutional questions which arise in connection with the third plan. 
Moreover, as the judges under section 1 of Article III of the Constitu- 
tion would necessarily hold for life, it would give us a set of permanent 
courts for what conceivably might prove a transient situation. 

Assuming that the third plan is preferable, it remains to consider the 
constitutional questions involved and work out the details of the needed 
legislation. 


(b) The constitutional requirements as to a grand fury 


Either the second or the third plan would have to be adjusted to the 
requirements of the fifth amendment as to prosecution by indictment 
found by a grand jury of Article III, section 3, and the sixth amendment 
as to trial by jury, and of Article III, section 1, as to the appointment 
and tenure of judges. 

In the fifth amendment it is provided that “no person shall be held 
to answer for a capital or other infamous crime unless on an indictment 
or presentment of a grand jury.” This provision has been considered in 
the following cases: 

Ex parte Wilson, 114 U. S. 417, 423; Mackin v. United States, 117 
U. S. 351; Ex parte Bain, 121 U. S. 13; Parkinson v. United States, 
121 U. S. 281; United States v. De Walt, 128 U. S. 393; In re Medley, 
134 U. S. 160, 164; In re Mills, 135 U. S. 263, 267; In re Clausen, 
140 U. S. 205; Wong Wing v. United States, 163 U. S. 228; Paquete 
Habana, 175 U. S. 677, 682; United States v. Moreland, 258 U. S. 433; 
Brede v. Powers, 263 U. S. 4; Dickinson v. United States, 159 Fed. 801; 
Low v.. United States, 169 Fed. 86; Weeks v. United States, 216 Fed. 
292; Yaffee v. United States, 276 Fed. 497; Falconi v. United States, 
280 Fed. 706; De Jianne v. United States, 282 Fed, 757; Rossini v. 
United States, 6 F. (2d) 350; Christian v. United States, 8 F. (2d) 732; 
and Grader v. United States, 21 F. (2d) 513. 

The decisive cases are Bx parte Wilson and United States v. Moreland, 

In Ex parte Wilson the actual decision was that “a crime punishable 
by imprisonment for a term of years at hard labor” was an infamous 
crime within the fifth amendment, and could only be prosecuted by 
indictment of a grand jury (p. 429). But in the course of a historical 
review of the subject, Gray, J., pointed out that any imprisonment at 
hard labor (p. 429) and any imprisonment in a State prison or peni- 
tentiary (428) were infamous punishments. He quoted Chief Justice 
Shaw, who said in the leading case of Jones v. Robbins, 8 Gray 329, 349; 

“The State prison, for any term of time, is now by law substituted 
for all the ignominious punishments formerly in use; and unless this 
is ignominious, then there is no ignominious punishment other than 
capital” 

Also (p. 426) Gray, J., said: “The question is whether the crime 
is one for which the statutes authorize the court to award an infamous 
punishment, not whether the punishment ultimately awarded is an 
infamous one. When the accused is in danger of being subjected to an 
infamous punishment, he bas the right to insist that he shall not be 
put upon his trial except on the accusation of a grand jury.” 

In United States v. Moreland the statute provided a fine of not more 
than $500 and imprisonment at bard labor for not more than one year. 
The actual sentence was six months in a workhouse at hard labor. The 
feature of hard larbor was held to make it an infamous crime. Also in 
Wong Wing v. United States, relied on in the Moreland case, a commit- 
ment for 60 days to a house of correction at hard labor was held to 
come within the constitutional provision. 

The result of the cases is that where the statute subjects the accused 
to a danger of (1) any imprisonment in a penitentiary or State prison 
or its equivalent, or (2) for more than one year, since by section 541, 
title 18, United States Code, crimes punishable by imprisonment for 
more than one year are felonies, or (3) for any period, if at hard labor, 
the crime is infamous and there must be an indictment by a grand 
jury as the basis of prosecution. Hence, where the imprisonment is to 
be in jail, is not to exceed six months, and is not to be at hard labor, 
it would seem clear that the crime is not infamous, It is only where 
there is a possibility of imprisonment in a penitentiary or State prison 
or its equivalent, or for more than a year, or at hard labor that an 
indictment is required. 

A distinction is made in the Jones law (act of March 2, 1929) 
between “ casual or slight violations" and major violations, This dis- 


tinction may well be taken advantage of to set off a category of offenses 
to be the subject of simpler prosecution. Legislation defining the term 
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„ casual or slight violations,” providing that the district attorney may 
prosecute such violations upon complaint or by information, and that in 
such cases, when so prosecuted, the penalty for each offense should be 
a fine not to exceed $500, or confinement in jail, without bard labor, 
not to exceed six months, or both, would obviate the long delay, unnec- 
essary expense, the needless keeping in session of grand juries, which 
are demanded by the present state of the law. 

Three observations should be made at this point. 

It has been seen that the necessity of indictment by a grand jury 
depends on the possibility of punishment attached to the charge. The 
Jones law prescribes for every offense under Title II of the national pro- 
hibition act a possible maximum punishment of five years’ imprisonment. 
Hence since that law every prosecution, even for the most casual or 
slight violation, except for unlawful possession or for maintenance of 
a nuisance, requires the action of a grand jury. 

A question might be raised why the maximum penalties for “ casual 
or slight violations” are proposed to be fixed as low as a fine of $500 
and six months in jail. The answer is that we have to consider also the 
constitutional provision with respect to jury trial and the limits of petty 
prosecutions in which hearing before a magistrate is constitutionally 
allowable, This will be considered in another connection. 

Another question might arise as to the need of defining “casual or 
slight violations.” The Jones law gives a wide judicial discretion as to 
sentence. This discretion will remain in all cases prosecuted by indict- 
ment. But with respect to cases to be prosecuted by a simpler proce- 
dure, it is necessary to define a class of offenses with respect to which 
the accused is not potentially subjected to an infamous punishment. 
The surest way of doing this is by defining the term already used in 
the law. 

(c) The constitutional requirements as to jury trial 


Section 8 of Article IIT of the Constitution requires trial of all 
„ erimes to be by jury. The sixth amendment provides that “in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
public trial by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
erime shall have been committed.” 

The important cases bearing on these provisions are: Callen v, Wilson, 
127 U. S. 540; Thompson v. Utah, 170 U. S. 345; Capital Traction Co. v. 
Hof, 174 U. S. 1; Schick v. United States, 195 U. S. 65; Rasmussen v. 
United States, 197 U. S. 516; Dickinson v. United States (C. C. A.), 159 
Fed. 601; Low v. United States (C. C. A.), 169 Fed. 86; Freeman v. 
United States (C. C. A.), 227 Fed. 732; Coates v. United States (C. C. 
A.), 290 Fed. 194, 

In Callen v. Wilson the statute provided for trial before a magistrate 
without a jury in the police court of the District of Columbia, with an 
appeal in case of conviction to the supreme court, where there would 
be trial by jury. This was held contrary to the requirements of section 
8, Article III. The crux of the case was that the police court of the 
District of Columbia was a separate court. The Supreme Court of the 
United States said that this police court was “a trial court in the full- 
est sense of the Word” (p. 552). But it conceded (p. 555) that there 
may be a class of “ petty or minor offenses,” and not of the class triable 
before a jury, which might by act of Congress be tried without a jury 
and to which the doctrine of Jones v. Robbins, 8 Gray, 329, 341 (gen- 
erally accepted by the State courts), I. e., that it is enough if accused 
may have a jury trial as of right on appeal—would apply. 

Harlan, J., said (in conclusion, p. 557): 

“ Except in that grade of offenses called petty offenses, which accord- 
ing to the common law may be proceeded against summarily in any 
tribunal legally constituted for that purpose, the guaranty of an impar- 
tial jury to the accused in a criminal prosecution, conducted either in 
the name or by or under the authority of the United States, secures to 
him the right to enjoy that mode of trial from the first moment, and in 
whatever court he is put on trial for the offense charged. In such cases 
a judgment of conviction not based on a verdict of a jury is yoid. To 
accord to the accused a right to be tried by jury in an appellate court, 
after he has been once fully tried otherwise than by a jury in the court 
of original jurisdiction and sentenced to pay a fine or be imprisoned for 
not paying it, does not satisfy the requirements of the Constitution.” 

There is no definition of “ petty offenses in Callen v. Wilson, 

Thompson v. Utah really involves the question of waiver of a jury 
in felony cases and necessity of personal presence of accused at the 
trial in such cases. Very likely it is applicable also to high-grade misde- 
meanors, punishable with imprisonment for a considerable time (not 
more than a year, however) or a short time with hard labor. But it 
has no application to petty offenses. 

Schick v. United States was a prosecution on information for viola- 
tion of the oleomargarine statute. It inyolved a penalty of $50. The 
court held the Constitution did not require a jury trial in such cases. 

The court said (pp. 67—68) : 

“So small a penalty for violating a revenue statute indicates only a 
petty offense. It is not one necessarily involving any moral delinquency. 
The violation may have been the result of ignorance or thoughtlessness 
and must be classed with such illegal acts as acting as an auctioneer 
or peddler without a license or making a deed without affixing the proper 
stamp. That by other sectiong of this statute more serious offenses are 
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described and more graye punishments provided does not lift this one to 
the dignity of a crime (i. e., as referred to in Art, III, nec. 2, of the 
Constitution)” (pp. 67-8), 

This case is important also because it indicates (pp. 71-72) that in 
case of a petty offense the sixth amendment does not apply. 

As to the suggestion about moral delinquency compare United States 
v. Day (C. C. A., second circuit), July 15, 1929. 

Capital Traction Co. v. Hof is interesting for the way in which the 
court limited Callen v. Wilson. In the latter case the court had rejected 
the doctrine of Shaw, C. J., in Jones v. Robbins (8 Gray, 327, 341), 
which is followed in the State courts. But in Capital Traction Co. v. 
Hof the court adopted that doctrine for civil cases, distinguishing Callen 
v. Wilson on the ground that the latter was a criminal case. If the 
Seventh amendment and Article III, section 5, are compared with re- 
spect to their purpose and historica] background, there is no real dis- 
tinction between the requirement for criminal and that for civil cases. 
The court was, so far as it could, giving up the position taken in Callen 
v. Wilson. 

In Rasmussen v. United States a statute as to Alaska provided for a 
jury of six in trials for misdemeanors. It was held that the sixth 
amendment applied to Alaska and that the statute was unconstitn- 
tional. Here the misdemeanor in question called for imprisonment in 
jail not less than three months, nor more than a year, and a fine of not 
more than $500. But the only jury trial allowed was by a jury of six. 

Dickinson v. United States holds that section 3 of Article III is 
“peremptory in form,“ so that there can be no waiver of a full jury of 
12 in a misdemeanor of high grade. It has no bearing on the question 
as to a hearing in the district court before a commissioner, with a jury 
trial in that court, if sought, in case of petty offenses. 

This decision of a circuit court of appeals is not conclusive. It goes 
on what we venture to think an unsound distinction between Article III. 
section 3, and the sixth amendment, namely, that the former defines 
a tribunal, while the latter creates a right which may be waived. 
The claims asserted by the colonists before the Revolution, the Decla- 
ration of Rights of the Continental Congress in 1774, the discussions 
in the Constitutional Convention and the Federalist, as well as the whole 
history of the subject, show that Article III, section 3, as well as 
the sixth amendment, was designed to declare an immemorial common 
law right. 

In Low v. United States the question was as to waiver of a jury 
in case of felony. The court distinguishes “ petty offenses.” It also 
distinguishes between a civil and a criminal case. 

Freeman v. United States is another decision of a circuit court of 
appeals to much the same effect. It holds that in case of felony the 
accused can not agree to substitution of one judge for another during 
the trial; that jury trial is trial by 12 men presided over by a judge” 
(p. 774). 

In Coates v. United States there was a conviction under the national 
prohibition act, with sentence of 12 months in jail and a fine of $1,000. 
The court held that, in view of the punishment, this was a case 
requiring a jury trial and that (under Thompson v. Utah) a jury could 
not be waived. 

The court distinguishes petty offenses but declines to draw the line. 
See, however, Frank v. United States (C. C. A., sixth circuit), 192 
Fed, 864, where there was a fine of $200 and was held to be a petty 
offense. 

As to the historical background of this subject, see Frankfurter and 
Corcoran, Petty Federal Offenses and the Constitutional Guarantee of 
Trial by Jury, 39 Harvard Law Review 917. 

In view of the general holding of State courts on analogous provi- 
sions and of the concessions and distinctions made by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the leading case of Callen v. Wilson, it 
is submitted we may provide for a hearing in the district court 
before a magistrate, providing trial by jury in that court is preserved 
to the accused. 

As will be shown presently, the United States commissioner is not 
a separate court and does not hold a court. What he does is done in 
the district court. Hence we recommended in our preliminary report 
a hearing in the district court, before a magistrate in that court, with 
provision for jury trial in the same court. But in view of Rasmussen v. 
United States and Coates v. United States, it seems desirable to limit 
the penalty by a maximum fine of $500 and six months in jail. This is 
strongly indicated also by the history of jury trial in the Colonies and in 
our several States, See the article of Frankfurter and Corcoran in 39 
Harvard Law Review 917, above referred to. 


(4) The nature of the office of United States commissioner 


It is important, as shown by Callen v. Wilson, that the United States 
commissioner should not hold a separate court. Also it is important 
not to make him a judge subject to the requirements of Article HI, 
section 1, of the Constitution. 

The significant cases as to United States commissioners are: Grin v, 
Shine, 187 U. S. 181; United States v. Allred, 155 U. S. 591; United 
States b. Maresca (C. C. A.), 266 Fed. 713; United States v. Elliott, 3 
Fed. (2) 496; In re Sing Tuck, 126 Fed. 386, 397; Ex parte Perkins, 
29 Fed. 900, 909; United States v. Case, 8 Blatchf. 250; United States v. 
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Schumann, 2 Abb. (U. S.) 523; United States v. Schwartz, 249 Fed. 
755. 

In Grin v. Shine, Brown, J., says (p. 187): 

“If the district judge, acting under section 5270 (Rev. Stat.) had 
made the warrant returnable before himself, there could be no doubt of 
its legality ; and in such case, upon the return of the warrant with the 
prisoner in custody, he might refer the case to the commissioner to 
examine the witnesses, hear the case, and report his conclusions to the 
court for its approval.” 

On the same page Brown, J., says: “ The commissioner is, in fact, an 
adjunct of the court, possessing independent, though subordinate, judi- 
cial powers of his own.” 2 

In United States v. Allred, Brown, J., says on page 595: “ Though 
not strictly officers of the court, they have always been considered in the 
same light as masters in chancery and registers in bankruptcy and sub- 
ject to its supervision and control.” 

In Maresca v. United States, Hough, J., says on page 720: 

It follows that for many purposes * the United States 
commissioner is a justice of the peace of the United States.” 

In the same case Hough, J., says on page 723: 

“Remembering that nothing but an act of Congress: can make an 
inferior court of the United States, that no act makes a commissioner's 
court, and that by tradition an examining and committing magistrate, 
especially a justice of the peace, holds a court, I am compelled to the 
conclusion that, when a commissioner issues criminal process, including 
a search warrant, he does it in and as a part of the proceedings of the 
district court.” 

In United States v. Elliott, following the Maresca case, it is held that 
when the United States commissioner issues a search warrant he exer- 
cises a power of the district court. 

In United States v. Sing Tuck a district judge holds that “ no part of 
the judicial power of the United States” can be vested in a commis- 
sioner. This is true as to the commissioner as a separate tribunal. But 
it can be vested in the court and exercised by the commissioner as “an 
adjunct of the court“ exercising certain of its powers, as the foregoing 
decisions show. 

In United States v. Schumann, Field, J., says: 

“Heis * * a magistrate of the Government.“ 

The other cases (in the district courts) simply hold that the commis- 
sioner does not bold a court. 

It is clear that what is done before a commissioner is done in the 
district court. So if it were provided that prosecution for a petty 
offence should be heard before a commissioner it would be heard before 
a magistrate in and as a proceeding of the district court. A provision 
for judgment and sentence by the judge would make this very clear. So 
a plea of guilty before a commissioner would be plea of guilty in the 
district court. It could be reported to the judge, who could render judg- 
ment of conviction on it by imposing sentence. The basis for the judg- 
ment of conviction (or of acquittal on plea of not guilty) would be a 
plea of guilty or a hearing in the district court, although before a com- 
missioner. By providing for report to the court and judgment (sen- 
tence) by the judge, any question of exercise of judicial power by the 
commissioner is avoided. 

(e) Draft of the proposed legislation 

Stated summarily, the plan recommended in our preliminary report is 
as follows: 

(1) To define “ casual or slight violations” and provide for penalties 
in those cases such as to keep them within the category of petty 
offences. 

(2) To enable the district attorney to prosecute such violations by 
complaint or information, 

(3) To provide that in case the accused, so prosecuted, pleads 
guilty, such plea may be made before a United States commissioner and 

reported by him to the court, and judgment of conviction may be ren- 
dered and sentence imposed by the court. 

(4) To provide that in case the accused, so prosecuted, pleads not 
guilty, there shall be a hearing before a United States commissioner, 
who shall report to the court, and the court, on examination of his 


findings, may render judgment of acquittal or conviction as the ease 


may be, and in case of conviction impose sentence. 

(5) To provide that, if conviction is recommended by the United 
States commissioner, the accused may, within three days after filing 
of the commissioner's report, except to the report in writing and call for 
trial by jury. 

(6) Finally to provide that in the latter case the district attorney 
may elect whether to go to trial on the complaint or information or to 
submit the case to a grand jury, and in case the grand jury indicts, 
that the case shall proceed upon the indictment. 

In order to carry out these recommendations, a paragraph should be 
added at the end of section 29, title 2, national prohibition act, as 
follows: 

“In case of casual or slight violations, as hereinbefore defined, the 
district attorney may prosecute upon complaint or information, and in 
such cases, when so prosecuted, the penalty for each offense shall be a 
fine of not to exceed $500 or confinement in jail, without hard labor, not 
to exceed six months, or both.” 
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For the remainder of the proposal, a separate act would be needed. 

We recommend the following: 

“ Section 1. In prosecutions. by complaint or information for casual 
or slight violations of title 2 of the national prohibition act, the ac- 
cused shall plead to the complaint or information before the United 
States commissioner before whom he may be taken pursuant to section 
595, title 18, United States Code. If he pleads guilty, the commissioner 
shall transmit the complaint and warrant to the clerk of the district 
court, with a report of the plea, and thereupon judgment of conviction 
shall be rendered and sentence imposed by a judge of the court. 

Spo. 2. If the accused so prosecuted pleads not guilty, there shall be 
a hearing before the United States commissioner, who shall have the 
same powers with respect to summoning witnesses for prosecution and 
defense as those of a magistrate in a prosecution before. him under the 
usual mode of process in the State, and the commissioner shall, as soon 
as practicable thereafter, transmit the complaint and warrant to the 
clerk of the district court, with a report of the plea and hearing, and his 
finding and recommendations, and a judge of the court, on examination 
of the report and finding, may render judgment of conviction or acquit- 
tal as the case may be, and in case of conviction impose sentence. 

“Sec. 3. In case conviction is recommended by the commissioner, the 
accused may within three days after filing of the commissioner's re- 
port, except to the report in writing and may also demand trial by jury. 
In case trial by jury is not so demanded it shall operate as a waiver of 
any right thereto. 

“Sec. 4. In case the report of the commissioner is excepted to and 
trial by jury demanded, the district attorney may elect whether to go to 
trial on the complaint or information or to submit the case to a grand 
jury; and in case the grand jury finds an indictment, the prosecution 
shall then proceed upon such indictment. 

“Sec. 5. In addition to the fees provided for in section 597, title 28, 
United States Code, the United States commissioner shall be entitled to 
the following fees: For reporting a plea of guilty, $1; for hearing, find- 
ing, and report in case of plea of not guilty, $5. 

“Sec. 6. The circuit judges in each circuit shall have power to make 
rules for the details of practice suitable to carry out the several provi- 
sions of this act.” 

As to the constitutionality of giving power to the judges of the court 
of review to make rules governing the details of procedure in the court 
of first instance, see: Wayman v. Southard, 10 Wheat. 1; Beers v. 
Haughton, 9 Pet. 358, 

The Supreme Court of the United States has been given the broadest 
rule-making power with respect to procedure in the district courts in 
equity, admiralty, bankruptcy, and copyright. For the general run of 
cases, the circuit courts of appeal now stand toward the Federal courts 
of first instance, where the Supreme Court did formerly. Hence the his- 
torical argument, relied upon by Judge Story, in Beers v. Haughton, 
would not apply to a rule-making power in the circuit judges. 

It is manifest that the procedure here recommended might well be ex- 
tended to all petty prosecutions in the district court, but it may be 
expedient to confine it for the present to liquor cases. Legislation could 
extend it later to other petty cases if found expedient. 

Respectfully, 

For the commission : Gro, W. Wickersuam, Chairman, 
THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House, January 13, 1930. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The Treasury has been considering for some time the 
creation of a unified border patrol, in order that the execution of the 
cutoms, immigration, prohibition, and other laws regulating or probib- 
iting the entry into the United States of persons and merchandise 
may be made more effective, The following recommendations are sub- 
mitted for your consideration and transmission to the Congress if 
you approve: 

(1) The entry into the United States of all persons should be pro- 
hibited except at points of entry designated by the President. 

(2) The present number of points of entry should be increased 
sufficiently to permit uninterrupted and unhampered intercourse with 
our neighboring countries over established and customary routes. 

(3) A unifled border patrol should be created to patrol the border 
and prevent illegal entry. 

(4) The unified border patrol should be a part of the Coast Guard. 

A specific statutory prohibition of entry into the United States of 
either aliens or citizens, in any manner and with or without mer- 
chandise, except at designated points, is essential as a basis if the 
border patrol is to function efficiently, since it will give the patrol 
a plain and simple rule to enforce, and relieve them of any necessity 
of interpreting and applying the customs, immigration, and other laws. 
Customs, immigration, quarantine, and other officers will be stationed 
at the designated points of entry and the administration of the laws 
at these points should remain, of course, under the jurisdiction of the 
present services, 

The points of entry should be designated by the President, just as 
ports of entry are now designated. They should be established at the 
boundary intersection of all established and customary routes and 
wherever intercourse with our neighboring countries justifies. Flexi- 
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bility is essential in order to permit an increase in the points of entry 
conformably with the growth of commerce and travel, and in order 
to meet sensonal necessities and constantly changing conditions. There 
should be a substantial increase, rather than a decrease, in the present 
number of customs and immigration stations. 

It is believed that the proposed plan will promote materially the 
convenience of the traveling public, as well as relieve those traveling 
on inland highways from inspection. To-day, generally speaking, 
travelers may enter the United States anywhere, but must report at a 
customhouse, which may well be entirely out of their line of travel, 
and declare and enter their merchandise. Moreover, our present patrol 
must hecessarily be maintained on interior roads and not along the 
border, with the consequent necessity of stopping vehicles and pedes- 
trians who may never have left the country. Adequate provision 
should, of course, be made by regulation so as to meet the needs of 
farmers and others whose property extends across the border or who 
are living along the border. 

The unified border patrol should be charged with the enforcement 
of the statutory prohibition, that is, it should be charged with the 
duty of guarding the border between the designated points and pre- 
venting entry of all persons and merchandise, over the land and 
water borders, except at the points of entry specified, where the usual 
customs, immigration, quarantine, and other officers will be stationed. 
The proposed unified border patrol will replace the patrols now main- 
tained by both the Customs Service and the Immigration Service 
on our Mexican and Canadian boundaries and will cover the same 
territory as those patrols, thus complementing the work of the Coast 
Guard on the maritime boundaries, eliminating duplication of effort, 
concentrating responsibility for the protection of all our borders, and 
bringing about a more effective coordination of the work. 

Preliminary surveys have established the practicability of the plan. 
An actual physical examination of our entire border, however, will be 
necessary prior to the final designation of points of entry or the clos- 
ing of trails and untraveled roads. The work must be done in har- 
monious cooperation with our neighboring countries, and their consent 
obtained as a matter of courtesy. It is believed that at least six 
months will be required before the new border patrol can be organized 
and the preliminary work completed. 

The cost of maintaining the unified border patrol will exceed the 
present cost of maintaining our customs and immigration patrols, and 
additional immigration and customs stations will be required. Surveys 
upon which estimates of the increased costs can be based are under way 
and should soon be completed. 
Very sincerely, A. W. MELLON, 
Seoretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask permission to place in the 
Reoorp, immediately after the President's message and the ac- 
companying reports, a statement of Commissioner Doran appear- 
ing in yesterday’s Washington Star. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., January 12, 1930 


Ten Years OF PROHIBITION—DANGERS AND PITFALLS AHEAD, 
UNITED STATES OrrictaL—ADVANTAGES ARE CITED 


(By Dr. James M. Doran, United States Commissioner of Prohibition, as 
told to Thomas Carens) 


If the first 10 years are the hardest, the friends of prohibition have 
real cause for rejoicing next Thursday. On that day national prohibi- 
tion will be 10 years old. It has shaken off the diseases of infancy, it 
bas weathered the bumps and bruises of the growing years, and it enters 
the period of adolescence with a robustness which augurs well for the 
second decade of its life. 

Dangers and pitfalls are ahead. Storms of criticism will continue to 
beat about its broadening shoulders for long years to come. Its enemies 
in some parts of the land may honestly believe that this sturdy youth 
is headed for an early grave. But its friends and well-wishers—and I 
am one of them—have no misgivings. Looking back at that day 10 
years ago when the United States embarked on this experiment, and 
when the scoffers were predicting its early abandonment, we are more 
than ever convinced now that as a national policy prohibition is sound 
and that the vast majority of our people intend that it shall be 
maintained. 


Says 


NO DESIRE TO PREACH 

1 say all this with no desire to preach. That is not exactly in my 
line. There were moral, social, and economic reasons which brought 
prohibition to America. These reasons are just as compelling to-day for 
a continuance of the policy. Each has its eloquent exponents. I am not 
a clergyman or a sociologist, but just an individual who happened to 
choose the science of chemistry for a life work. Therefore it is only 
natural that I should be more personally concerned with the economic 
side. A short time ago I declared that I did not know an economist of 


note who is not strongly of the opinion from data which he has ex- 
amined that our prohibition policy has brought about tremendous eco- 
nomic advance. While I did not make that statement as a challenge, 
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there is some satisfaction in knowing that it has not been refuted by the 
enemies of prohibition. 

Laying aside the part which alcohol may play in weakening the moral 
fiber of our people and forgetting for a moment the disrupting effect of 
the old saloon on thousands of American homes, let us consider 10 years 
of prohibition in its relation to the industrial advancement of America. 
Long years ago science reached a conclusion as to the effect of alcohol 
on the nervous system, and while the moral and social forces may have 
been most effective in forcing congressional action, my opinion is that 
to-day the economic reason is as important as either of the others. 

SEES AIM AS FUTILE 


To attempt to reconcile the open and legalized sale of beverage liquor 
with our present mechanized and precisely controlled industry is futility 
itself. 

Henry Ford bas said that a return of the liquor traffic would set in- 
dustry back 30 years and reduce the standards of living accordingly. 
And I think even the skeptics will concede that the master of one of the 
world’s greatest industrial plants has the right to express an opinion, 
Even among those industrial leaders who believe that their own pur- 
chases and habits are aboye the application of this law you will find a 
fairly general opinion that liquor drinking is an evil in so far as it 
applies to their employees, their customers, and particularly their 
debtors, One of our unsolved problems is to make these men apply 
their innermost beliefs to their own methods of living. 

It is not necessary for me to recite America’s industrial trinmphs 
since January 16, 1920. We know that our economic and cultural 
standards to-day are far above those of any other civilized state. Our 
accomplishments in every branch of activity are the marvel of informed 
people throughout the world. 


DENIED BY ENEMIES 


The enemies of prohibition will insist that this, like the flowers that 
bloom in the spring, has nothing to do with the case. If they honestly 
believe that, they have a perfect right to express themselves. But they 
can not criticize the friends of prohibition who contend that there is a 
direct connection between our unparalleled melee? prosperity and the 
outlawing of alcohol as a beverage. 

During the coming week, I fully realize, the manner in which the 
Federal Government has handled this prohibition problems will be the 
subject of extensive, and perhaps furious, debate. Wets will say we 
have failed. Even some drys will take the attitude that the Govern- 
ment has not done its full share. But I am bold enough to say that 
only a very few of those who discuss the problem will have any real 
appreciation of what has been done in the last 10 years. 3 
. Critics of enforcement methods are in the habit of considering this 
as a single battle, to be won by a skillful maneuver on one side or gross 
stupidity on the other. It is not a battle. It is not a campaign. It 
is a war—and a war which is not limited to a single boundary or to 
the more favorable seasons of the year. 


RAGING FOR 10 YEARS 


It is a war which has raged for 10 years, day and night, on a far- 
flung line, 3,000 miles long and half as wide. In this war the re- 
sources of the Federal Government are pitted against the ingenuity of 
avaricious men. At times victory percbes on one banner, and then 
suddenly switches to the other. 

How long this war will continue no one can foresee. I am not opti- 
mistic enough to believe that in my lifetime the Federal Government 
can afford to relax in its efforts to stamp out the liquor traffic. Com- 
mon sense tells us that so long as America has to fight alone in this 
war against alcoholism large sections of the people of our country will 
be on the side of the man who breaks the law. But there is some 
satisfaction in knowing that in 10 years we have inflicted terrific 
losses on the enemy, and there has not been a single year of the 10 
that has not witnessed some triumph by the Federal Government. 

I have been closely associated with the Prohibition Bureau since its 
inception, and therefore I look back not on a few outstanding incidents 
but on a general picture of new problems arising as soon as old ones 
have been solved. 

At the very outset, 10 years ago, enforcement was necessarily difficult 
because liquor was extremely plentiful. The saloons and the whole- 
salers were well stocked when war-time prohibition went into effect on 
July 1, 1919, and while much of these floor stocks found their way 
into the hands of purchasers during the next six months, there were 
still large supplies on hand in places where the eyes of Federal agents 
could not penetrate. 

FIRST YEAR’S PROBLEM 


That was the problem of the first year, the secret transfer of whiskies 


and wines from the liquor dealers to the customer. To stop it was the 


job of the local police. The Federal Government at that time had only 
a few hundred men in the work, a force pitifully inadequate even to 
make a beginning. 

By the end of the first year this problem solved itself. The floor 
stocks disappeared. Saloons and wholesale houses could not restock, 
and so we passed into the second stage, the diversion of pure whisky 
from the bonded warehouse where it had been stored. Here we first 
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met the ingenuity of the illicit vendor. I think they were all known 
then under the inclusive title of bootlegger, but now we would classify 
such a wholesaler operator as a racketeer, He soon learned how to 
forge Government permits. He made his first ventures into the perilous 
field of bribery. He was theatrical, too, and he devised the “ fake-rob- 
bery” method for transferring the contents of a warehouse to a more 
convenient distributing point. Owners of these liquor stocks submitted 
to these robberies with equanimity, secure in the knowledge that even- 
tually some of the profits would find their way back. 


CONSPIRACY DEVELOPS 


It was extremely difficult for the Government to put an end to all 
this at once. Conspiracy is notoriously hard to anticipate and even 
more difficult to prove later. I remember that some of our agents in 
Pennsylvania received a secret tip that a warehouse was being raided. 
They hastened to the spot and found the legal guardian sunning him- 
self at the front door, immersed in the daily paper. At the rear 
entrance half a dozen vans were slowly filling up with the contents of 
this warehouse. Our friend at the front door was considerably dis- 
turbed that these Federal agents had interrupted the serenity of his 
existence. He fully intended to discover the loss later, but not until 
he knew the trucks had reached their destination, 

It took time to do it, but eventually we stopped this diversion. We 
took the permits away from the wholesale liquor dealers and lodged 
them in the hands of wholesale druggists. I have no desire to draw 
invidious comparisons between two classes of citizens, but it is fair to 
say that the druggists understood the problem better. Even before 
prohibition they had had some experience with a regulatory system and 
naturally had a finer appreciation of the law than men who were 
resentful because their means of livelihood had been taken from them. 


FORGERIES ARE STOPPED 


Our next step was to take all necessary precautions against counter- 
feit permits, and we did this by the use of bonded paper, which even 
the most ingenious found difficult to imitate. Also we reduced the 
number of legal storehouses from 300 to 30, concentrating these near 
large centers of population, where they could be well guarded and 
under constant observation of the superior officers. We stopped the 
fake robberies; we stopped the forged and counterfeit permits, and 
we made bribery more hazardous. Thus pre-war whisky passed away 
as a major problem. 

“Rum row” was our next concern, That was the day of the 3-mile 
limit, when the liquor vessels from foreign ports could come almost 
within hailing distance of our shore and ply their trade. Our Coast 
Guard at the time was woefully inadequate to combat lawbreaking on 
such a huge scale and “rum row” prospered. But not for long. 
Again the ingenuity of the Federal Government met the challenge. 
We found ways to strengthen our Coast Guard through more liberal 
appropriations, through the conversion of the thousands of small ves- 
sels the Navy had on its hands at the close of the war. 

Meanwhile our diplomatic representatives were negotiating with 
foreign governments, and while other nations did not view our prohi- 
bition experiment with sympathetic eyes, they were entirely unwilling 
to sanction a wholesale assault on the laws of a friendly nation. So 
there followed in due time what are commonly known as the “ 12-mile 
treaties,” giving our Coast Guard vessels the right to stop any sus- 
picious vessel within an hour's sailing from shore and to embark on 
“hot pursuit“ beyond that imaginary line under certain conditions. 


PROSPERITY DEPARTS 


When all this took place prosperity departed from rum row.” 
Even the biggest operators could not risk the loss of $500,000 every 
fortnight or so if heavily loaded schooners ran afoul of our alert Coast 
Guard, and the rum runners in the important harbors soon were re- 
duced to poverty when they lost their expensive launches. . Coastal 
smuggling is to-day a negligible factor in the supply of illicit liquor. 
There is much of it still along the Florida coast, where the Bahamas 
offer a convenient base of operations, but it is in very small lots, and 
the flood is nowhere near so great as winter visitors to Florida's play- 
grounds would have us believe. 

Next? The years seem to merge, but I believe the succeeding battle 
centered about the bootleggers’ drive on our domestic supplies of pure 
alcohol, Here we had an extremely delicate and important problem, 
for industria] alcohol had become one of the great basic raw materials 
of thousands of manufacturing enterprises. As recently as 1906 the 
entire consumption of industrial alcohol was only 1,000,000 gallons. 
Now the annual consumption is between 90,000,000 and 100,000,000 
gallons, Many industries are so dependent on a constant supply that 
the Government could not and would not make regulations too restric- 
tive. We could not regard every application with suspicion. We could 
not take the chance of sending a legitimate industry into bankruptcy 
by an arbitrary refusal to let it withdraw alcohol. 

FAKE INDUSTRIES SET UP 


While we gave our attention to this delicate problem the bootleggers 
plied their trade, They found methods of circumventing the permit 
system. They established fake industries. They evaded the regulations 
concerning denaturing. They did manage to divert a great many gallons 
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of pure alcohol from factories to cellars and innocent-appearing farm- 
houses, whence it later emerged as pre-war or imported gin, 

But I think I can boast that we have stopped that, and I bestow the 
credit not particularly on the Federal agencies charged with the problem 
but on American industry, which patriotically and whole-heartedly co- 
operated with the Government in putting an end to law violation. Our 
problem was to find denaturants which would make pure alcohol unfit 
for beverage purposes without at the same time injuring its industrial 
value, Scientists and technologists employed by the industries have 
cooperated fully with the Government’s own experts and we have made 
what I regard as marvelous contributions to scientific knowledge. We 
have even discovered denaturants which add to the utility of industrial 
alcohol. As science advances I am confident that in time every gallon 
of industrial alcohol can be made unfit for beverage purposes from the 
moment it is made. 

I realize that we have been accused of “poisoning” liquor and the 
extremists among the wets have pictured Uncle Sam as a murderer. 
Men who make such absurd statements have no scientific knowledge of 
our problem. The denaturants we use are not “poisons,” and even 
when denatured alcohol is recooked to provide an illicit beverage that 
is not “poison liquor.” The stuff that kills is not the alcohol over 
which the Federal Government has had supervision. Wood alcohol, 
which is poison, is not sold or distributed under the purview of the 
Federal Government. State poison and pharmacy laws take care of that, 
and the blame should not justly rest on a conscientious State official 
but on the unspeakable wretch who obtains such stuff and sells it to u 
fellow human being, knowing that he is committing murder just as 
surely as if he fred a bullet into the brain. 


LIMITING TO NEEDS 


Volumes could be written about our experience with denaturants. 
Perhaps I, as a chemist, am more fascinated with these discoveries than 
the ordinary individual would be. Our aim now is to limit the produc- 
tion of industrial alcohol to the exact needs of industry. We have made 
a start in that direction, with results which are very beneficial. There 
are no Jonger large surplus supplies, acting as a constant temptation to 
those who would divert it to beverage uses. And we haye taken pains 
that this policy of limiting production shall not impose a burden on 
the consumer in increased prices for the products in which alcohol is 
an important raw material. 

Our maximum problem with industrial alcohol came in 1926. Since 
then this subject has been well in hand. Industry after industry, which 
originally thought it must haye its alcohol pure or not at all, has now 
found that it can get along with a certain type of denaturant. The 
cosmetics industry, one of the largest users of alcohol, is now entirely 
reorganized on such a basis, and I would like to pay tribute to the 
leaders in that industry, who came to the assistance of the Government 
in a time of sore need. There used to be a vaudeville joke that enough 
alcohol was withdrawn for hair tonic in a single year to bathe all the 
bald heads since the dawn of history. The joke may still be good, but 
the facts on which it may have been based no longer exist. 

COMING DOWN TO DATA 


We are now down to the present. For the last two years the biggest 
problem of the Federal Government has been in the improvement of its 
personnel. Two years ago Congress decided that our agents should be 
placed under civil-service regulations, At the time some good people 
doubted the wisdom of that change, but after giving my own personal 
attention to it for two years I am convinced that it has resulted in a 
tremendous improvement. We have had a 60 per cent turnover in our 
force, and while I have no desire to criticize any of the men who fought 
with us during those trying first years, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that our present force is of the finest type. They may be denounced 
from time to time as brutes and murderers and crooks by sensationalists 
or by those extreme wets who like to believe that to be true, but I am 
confident that the American people, as a whole, will never join in such 
despicable attacks on men who are doing their duty. The vast majority 
of these men are veterans of the World War, and they approach their 
daily duties in the same spirit with which they faced the bullets of the 
enemy in France. 

Of course, there has been dishonesty in the Federal service. Human 
nature being what it is, I doubt if there will ever be any large force 
of men, subject to temptation at all times, who will assay 100 per cent 
pure, But we have improved our methods so greatly during the last 
few years that if a crook does happen to find his way into our outfit I 
am confident he will not last long. Any man who is inclined to go 
wrong now knows that there is a mobile and highly efficient force 
which is operating to protect our agents from succumbing to tempta- 
tions. 

CROOKS WITH BADGES 

The “ Feds,” as they are known to our bootlegging enemies, have had 
to stand the blame for the operations of some of the most ingenious 
fakers in the criminal history of our country. The speak-easy pro- 


prictor who pays over a $50 bill to a man with an important-locking 
badge and thinks he has thereby evaded prosecution has only spent his 
money on one of these fakers. When the speak-easy is raided shortly 
thereafter by legitimate officers of the Government the proprietor may 
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think he is justified in denouncing the “Feds” as crooks, but the fact 
of the matter is that one law violator has run afoul of another. There 
may be honor among thieyes, but there is no spirit of comradeship 
among these individuals who have been scratching a precarious living 
for 10 years by violating the prohibition law in one form or another. 

Just the other day I heard of a fellow picked up by the Department 
of Justice out in Chicago who was an artist in his line. He not only 
had the fake badge but he had impressive-looking credentials with his 
picture on, and he had a full set of search-warrant forms with seals 
and scrolls, and everything necessary to impress the bootlegger. How 
much he collected before the Department of Justice agents got him I 
have no means of telling, but he undoubtedly contributed to the general 
belief in the underworld that every Federal man has his price. 

DUTY IMPOSED ON STATES 

I might end this recital with a little prophecy, but that’s not in my 
line either. I can say, however, what I have constantly emphasized 
since I have had anything to do with this work, that the American 
people can not expect the Federal Government to do everything itself. 
I am one of those who believe the eighteenth amendment has imposed 
on the States not the privilege but the duty of aiding in its enforcement. 

The great majority of the States have cheerfully accepted that duty. 
A few have held back, and in such States the problem is necessarily 
greater. Perhaps that is our next great task to be performed—to 
create within all the States, in every community large and small, that 
inherent respect for the law on which real enforcement must be based. 
When the police force of a great city, running into the hundreds of 
thousands, will not accept the duty to stamp out lawlessness, a few 
thousand Federal agents scattered from Maine to California and from 
the Canadian to the Mexican border can not hope to accomplish much. 
Perhaps that’s the job for the second decade. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution, 
which I ask to haye read and then go over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 198) was read, as follows: 

Whereas a “ thorough inquiry into the problem of the enforcement of 
prohibition under the provisions of the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution and laws enacted in pursuance thereof,” as authorized by 
the urgent deficiency act, approved March 4, 1929, is not satisfied by 
inquiry only into the adequacy and effectiveness of the existing adminis- 
trative and judicial machinery for the enforcement of the prohibition 
and other laws: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President is requested to direct the law enforce- 
ment commission to inquire into and report upon: $ 

(1) The suitability of existing prohibition laws for the promotion of 
temperance. 

(2) The advisability of amending such laws and the amendments nec- 
essary to the end that more adequate enforcement may be obtained 
through greater yoluntary observance of law. 

(3) The extent to which the inadequacy of the existing administrative 
and judicial machinery for enforcement of law is attributable to the 
prohibition laws. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

INTERNATIONAL FUR TRADE EXHIBITION AND CONGRESS (H. DOC. 253) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that 
legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of not 
exceeding $30,000 for the expenses of participation by the United 
States in the International Fur Trade Exhibition and Congress 
to be held in Germany in 1930, 

HERBERT HOOVER, 


The Wuire HOUSE, January 13, 1930. 
EXEOUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate sundry Execn- 


tive messages from the President of the United States, which 
were referred to the appropriate committees, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, the pending question being on the amendment 
of Mr. Harrison to the amendment of the Committee on Finance 
to section 501 of the bill. 

Mr. WATERMAN addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for two hours— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I yield. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Kendrick 


Asburst Geor, Keyes 8 
Baird Gillett King Shortridge 
Barkley Glass La Follette Simmons 
Bingham Glenn McCulloch mith 
Black oft McKellar Smoot 
Blaine Goldsborough McMaster Steck 
Blease ould McNar, Steiwer 
Borah reene Metca Sullivan 
Bratton Grundy Moses Swanson 
Brock ale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Norris Thomas, 0 
Broussard Harrison Nye Trammell 
Capper Hastings die dings 
Caraway Hawes Overman Vandenberg 
Connally den Patterson agner 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Heflin e Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Howell Pittman Waterman 
Dill Johnson Ransdell atson 
Fess Jones Robinson, Ind, Wheeler 
Fletcher Kean Robsion, Ky. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


RECEPTION TO GEN. JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, we are honored to-day by hav- 
ing in the Capitol at this time, now in the room of the Vice 
President, Gen, Jan Christiaan Smuts, a man so well known in 
the recent history of the worid that no introductory remarks are 
necessary to the motion I am about to make. In order that 
Senators may have an opportunity to meet this renowned gentle- 
man, I move that the Senate take a recess for five minutes. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and the Senate took 
a recess for five minutes. 

The Senate being in recess, 

Gen. Jan Christiaan Smuts, escorted by Mr. Watson and Mr, 
PrrrTman, entered the Chamber; and haying been introduced to 
the Vice President, stood with him in the area in front of the 
Secretary’s desk and greeted the Members of the Senate as they 
were introduced to him by the Vice President, 

At the expiration of the recess the Vice President resumed the 
chair and the Senate reassembled. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the biil (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. WATERMAN resumed and concluded his speech, which is 
entire as follows: 

Mr. President, it is with a considerable degree of reluctance 
that I enter upon the discussion of the pending question, which 
I understand to be the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to the Senate committee 
amendment to the sugar schedule. 

I have been somewhat appalled in recent days by the stories 
that have floated in upon me that some of the representatives 
of the States of the great West, while standing staunchly for 
the protection of American agriculture, make statements which 
are unkindly to a great agricuitural industry not only of my 
State but of some of the surrounding States in the West. 

There is no industry in the West that is more purely agricul- 
tural than the sugar-beet-raising business of that region. To 
be sure, beets must be processed and sugar derived, the same as 
wheat must be processed and flour derived. Hardly any agricul- 
tural product of the United States is ready for market in its raw 
state. It must be processed. 

Take the situation in Colorado: Perhaps it is unfortunate, 
perhaps it may be fortunate, that in my early professional days 
as a lawyer I was called upon to serve in that capacity in con- 
nection with the then infant industry of beet-sugar production. 
That was about the year 1899. The first sugar factory in my 
State was constructed at Grand Junction, on the western slope. 
It ran the gantlet of two reorganizations before it became pos- 
sible for it to maintain itself as an integer in beet-sugar produc- 
tion. It finally survived. About the same year a moyement 
was made in northeastern Colorado along the same line, and a 
small factory was built at Loveland, in my State, which proved 
successful. 

I may say, preliminary to this, that the northeastern part of 
my State had been investigated for some years prior to that 
date. It had been tested. It had been repudiated as a beet- 
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growing section of the country. It was declared that it was 
too far north; that the seasons were too short; that the soil 
was not adapted to that sort of agriculture. Notwithstanding 
that, however, a few brave men who had some financial backing 
constructed this little factory at Loveland. From its inception 
to the present day it has been successful; but in order to be 
successful, in order that the development of this business and 
this industry in the northeastern part of my State could be 
successful, the farming communities there expended millions 
upon millions of dollars to create an irrigation system that lay 
at the very foundation of the success of this industry. Reser- 
voirs were built, canals were constructed, water was appro- 
priated, all the methods that science and money could bring to 
bear in aid of this industry were brought to bear by the agri- 
culturists of Colorado. The result was that there is no spot on 
earth anywhere that can successfully compete with that section 
of northeastern Colorado, where large investments of capital 
have brought the irrigation system to a high degree of success. 

The beet culture of the West is wholly and absolutely de- 
pendent upon irrigation. It can not succeed without it. But 
when the waters from the mountains, conserved in reservoirs, 
are poured out upon that fertile land during the growing sea- 
sons of the year and at the time when beets must be fed by the 
water, there has come a development almost as by magic. Fac- 
tories have been built; towns and cities have sprung up; land 
has become more valuable; the production has been greater; 
population has increased. Colorado to-day is practically de- 
pendent upon the salyation of this industry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. WATERMAN, I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator about how many 
acres have been thus made available for cultivation? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I will tell the Senator later on; but some- 
thing like a million acres. I can give that with a greater de- 
—— 0 exactness later, when I go into the details of my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I do. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The question has been raised here a num- 
ber of times in these discussions as to the failure of this industry 
to grow. Does not the Senator believe, in case the industry had 
anything like satisfactory protection, that it would double its 
acreage in the period of 10 years’ time? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I have no doubt whatsoever about it, Mr. 
President—none whatsoever, 

I may say that I enter upon this discussion with reluctance, 
perhaps because of my intimate relation with the industry. I 
do not know whether that connection is unfortunate for me or 
fortunate, but it happens that by experience I am somewhat 
interested in it. I was in my State a few days ago. I am receiy- 
ing telegrams now saying, For God's sake do that which we 
sent you there to do. Protect that industry which you have 
helped to build up. Save us by a reasonable tariff upon manu- 
factured sugar in order that we can remain and go on in the 
future a contented and a happy people.” 

Under those circumstances, what must I do? I am sent here 
because from my early youth until this moment I have been 
outspoken as a high-tariff man. I believe in that protection. I 
have believed in it from youth up, and I have never wavered. I 
am not in conflict with any man who wants to spread the blan- 
ket of protection equitably over any and all industries of this 
country, and when these States out West, sister States of mine, 
declare that they can not protect sugar because one company 
makes money, or has made money; when they say that, and de- 
mand that their products shall be protected whether or not, and 
where I have been trailing along doing my bit to help them get 
that which they say they need, when my State, with its greatest 
industry, whose salvation depends upon the protection of that 
industry, comes asking for protection, those Senators waver and 
falter and say they are not entitled to the protection. 

To those Senators I appeal, to their good faith I appeal, and 
ask that they come to our assistance in this our bour of need. 
The State of Colorado, if the beet-sugar industry is wiped out, 
will relapse into a condition, not such as it was 50 or 60 years 
ago but it will be in a deplorable condition. We have no great 
manufacturing institutions in my State. We have one in Pueblo 
employing seven or eight thousand people day after day through- 
out the year, manufacturing steel products. If that institution 
failed, Pueblo could not live. It is a dinner-pail town, depend- 
ent upon that one industry. ‘The other industries in my State, 
outside of the agricultural industry, are small. There are many 
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of them, and they are doing their work. But they, like the 
others, depend upon the conservation of the great agricultural 
industry of beet raising. 

We have some factories down the Arkansas River, we have 
some factories on the western slope, we have a large number of 
factories in the northeastern portion of the State. They are 
owned and operated by four several, separate, and distinct 
companies; there is no interrelation between them. 

In the northeastern part of the State the Great Western 
Sugar Co. is paramount. On the western slope, the Holly Co. 
is paramount, In the Arkansas River country, the American 
Beet Co., the Holly Co., and the National Co., with a factory at 
Sugar City, vie with each other. Three factories were put into 
operation in the State in years gone by that have lapsed and 
fallen, one located in the San Luis Valley, that valley being at 
an altitude of something like 7,800 feet above sea level. It was 
found that the seasons were not long enough to mature the beet 
crop, and the factory was removed. Two factories have lapsed 
down the Arkansas River for one reason or another. 

Under those conditions, why should I not ask the representa- 
tives of that great coterie of States out there in the western 
country to grant us this great relief for agriculture in my State? 
When I go along with them to conserve their interests and those 
of the populations within their borders, is it unreasonable that I 
should ask that that one great industry of my State should 
likewise be fostered and protected? 

I hold no brief for any manufacturing concern; I hold my 
brief in the shape of a certificate of membership in this body, 
representing the great sovereign people of my State who are ask- 
ing me to do everything under heaven to protect their interests 
and to save this industry. 

It is true—and I shall detail it later on—that I became con- 
nected professionally with this industry in about 1899. That 
connection was seyered some years before I came to this body. 
I represent nobody except the people of Colorado. It is the 
people of Colorado who are calling upon me to act. I think they 
are entitled to call upon me to act. I believe when a great 
industry stands under the shadow, the people who are interested 
in it have a right to say to me, “ Stand up and perform the duty 
which we sent you there to perform.” 

Except that I am standing upon the broad principle of pro- 
tection for every industry in this country, why should I vote to 
assist the farmers who are growing wheat or growing corn or 
growing anything that my State is not growing? It is because 
I have, I think, a breadth of view which compels me to say unto 
others, That which you are entitled to under this great pro- 
tective principle I will assist you to get, and likewise, in return, 
I demand that my great State and her population shall not be 
overlooked.” 

In the discussion which will follow relative to the details of 
this industry, I hope to make some impression upon those 
brethren in the West with reference to what their attitude ought 
to be under the considerations with which we are confronted. 

Mr. President, I think I will, in a general way, before going 
into the details, speak of my intimate knowledge of both the 
227 growing and beet sugar manufacturing concerns of my 
State. 

In about 1900 or 1901 people having money went into the 
northeastern part of the State of Colorado after the factory to 
which I have referred was constructed and was being operated, 
and discovered that the experts, in the sugar industry, or sup- 
posed experts, had gone far astray in their diagnosis of the 
situation. A company was formed—as a matter of fact, I 
formed it—to construct a factory at Longmont, Colo., another 
one at Windsor, Colo., another one at Fort Collins, Colo. One 
had been initiated at Eaton, at just about that time, by others. 

Those factories went into operation as they were completed, 
and, with the exception of the one at Fort Collins, were success- 
ful from the start. The Fort Collins establishment was un- 
fortunate because in the construction of the factory the builder 
fell sick, he lost his grip upon the situation, and the factory was 
not completed, and thousands of tons of beets that had been 
brought to the factory could not be utilized, and rotted. That 
factory went into the red that particular year. Those concerns 
to which I have referred, while there was some degree of com- 
mon-stock ownership in them, were independent concerns. 

In 1905 the Great Western Sugar Co. was organized under 
the laws of New Jersey. It was organized for the purpose of 
purchasing the properties of these particular companies to which 
I have referred. They were bought, and they were taken over as 
of February 28, 1905. 

I had more or less to do with the organization of the Great 
Western Co., and with the drafting of its charter, which is a 
charter that received more or less favorable and unfavorable 
comment in the years afterwards. It has been litigated some- 
what, but the charter has always stood. It could not be budged. 
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It can not be changed. It is there forever. Perhaps, however, 
that may be unfortunate, when we consider the criticisms which 
have been made of that company. 

Up to that time these independent factories whose companies 
were purchased by the Great Western Co., outside of that year 
at Fort Collins, had made all the way from 20 to 40 per cent 
upon their capital, because they were buying beets at $4.50 
a ton under 5-year contracts. Those contracts were proffered 
by the people in the immediate vicinity of the sites of the 
proposed factories in order to get factories built at those 
points. Freight rates upon beets and freight rates upon sugar 
were about one-half of what they are to-day. There was not 
that degree of competition in the sale of sugar then that there 
was afterwards, either upon the Missouri market or even in 
Chicago and St. Louis. The result was that up to 1905 those 
subsidiary companies were making money at a terrific pace. 

The finest expert knowledge on the face of the globe was 
brought to bear in perfecting those institutions. The experi- 
ence and ability of the greatest men who had investigated the 
enterprise in Germany and France and elsewhere were brought 
to bear upon the construction of these particular mills, and their 
manipulation and operation after construction. They were suc- 
cessful. They had sufficient money behind them to be success- 
ful. They had brains and brawn connected with them to de 
yelop the enterprises and the industry, and they developed the 
industry not only in the mills, but they developed the industry 
in the field and the cultivation of beets themselves. They spent 
money to teach the people how to carry on this industry, how 
to raise beets from 12 per cent sugar content up to 15, 16, 17, 
and even 18 per cent. That is what they did. The Great West- 
ern bought the properties of those companies, 

I may say that a movement had been begun about that time 
by certain people to construct a factory at Billings, Mont. 
There had also been a move made by certain people to construct 
two factories under the Morgan Construction Co.’s enterprise, 
one at Brush and one at Fort Morgan, Colo. Another concern 
was organized to construct a factory in 1906, I think it was, but 
it was started before the organization of the Great Western. 
That was at Sterling, Colo., which, up to that time, was a mere 
hamlet. The whole country was inhabited by people who were 
in the stock-raising business, breeding cattle and sheep. Irri- 
gation enterprises were lacking. It was not a farming country. 
But those people went in there and constructed the factory. 
They operated it. They met in the building of that factory a 
very unfortunate circumstance. When they came to lay the 
foundations for that great concern they discovered they had 
gone down into a bed of quicksand. They could not very well 
change the location, so they built in there a slab of concrete 
and steel rails upon which to construct the factory, and which 
cost them several hundred thousand dollars. That was one of 
the unfortunate things that oceurred at Serling, but the factory 
was built and it is there yet and operating. 

The subsidiary companies—they were antecedent to the Great 
Western, but I will call them subsidiaries—for the reasons 
which I have stated were making money. They made greater 
money during those days than has ever been made since. They 
laid the foundation for this successful industry and business. 
The Great Western Sugar Co. was organized and bought the 
properties, 

The genial Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] the 
other day commented upon it in a friendly fashion. He did 
nothing more than to state substantially the facts. The proper- 
ties of these companies were purchased outright. When the 
Great Western purchased the properties what did it do? It 
found out not exactly what stock was outstanding of each one 
of the companies, although it probably knew it, but it found out 
something about the productive value of the properties tested 
by their incomes and their earnings. It found out that some of 
them were better than others, although they had been under the 
direction of the same expert men, which merely goes to the 
proposition that a factory located upon an inaccessible peak can 
not ever expect to manufacture beet sugar successfully. A 
sugar factory must be located where the beets are produced 
within a reasonable radius, because otherwise the freight rates 
will be too high to carry the beets very far. 

They solved the situation in that way. They paid for the 
properties out of their preferred and common stock, one share 
of the preferred stock on what was supposed to be, and I think 
it was pretty accuratey guessed, the actual cost of the plant. In 
addition to that, on the basis of actual value, they gave one 
share also of common stock to the company, and the company 
distributed it in each one of those cases. 

The question has been tested out in relation to the determina- 
tion of the invested capital tax under the revenue laws of the 
country, It was contended by the department that the Great 


Western Sugar Co. did not pay very much for these factories 
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and that was to be tested by a sum not larger than the value of 
the preferred stock; so they started in upon that theory, going 
back to the inception of these concerns in the original companies 
and finding out what the cost was to build the factories. As a 
result of that investigation they levied an excess tax upon the 
Great Western Co. based upon that sort of foundation, The 
argument was brought to bear that under the laws of New Jer- 
sey, where the company was incorporated, the judgment of the 
directors of the company was final and conclusive upon every- 
body as to the value unless it was affected by fraud on the part 
of the directors. That is a reasonable legal proposition, I think. 
That was argued before the department in different forms, and 
finally it was determined that the value which the Great West- 
ern paid for these factories, counting its par value common and 
its par value preferred, was not excessive and was not fraudu- 
lent, because, as I stated a few moments ago, the original com- 
panies, some of them beginning the manufacturing business 
1900, 1901, 1902, and 1903, had displayed the ability to earn 
anywhere from 20 to 35 and 40 per cent upon the capital actu- 
ally invested in the companies. 

I think it is not unreasonable to say that if a group of the 
Senate undertook a new enterprise and built it up and made 
it successful and found it was successful so that the earning 
capacity under the conditions then existing was great, we would 
be reasonably entitled to sell the concern upon the market to 
anybody that wanted to pay the capital sum capitalized upon 
those earnings. I do not think that is unreasonable, and I do 
not think it is unjust. At any rate, there was never anything 
concealed about it, and those are the facts. 

The original charter of the company provided that there 
Should be $10,000,000 of preferred stock of a par value of $100 
per share and $10,000,000 of common stock of a par value of $100 
per share, making at the outset $20,000,000 authorized capital 
stock. In the year 1906 the capital stock was increased by increas- 
ing each kind of stock $5,000,000, making the total capitaliza- 
tion authorized against which stock was issued of $30,000,000. 

The preferred stock was a cumulative 7 per cent per annum 
stock, and is to-day. It can not receive more. As long as 
there are any earnings—and I advised the company as long as 
there is any surplus, eyen if there were no earnings, prior to 
liquidation—they must pay $7 per share upon that preferred 
stock if they could do it from surplus. The common stock re- 
ceived no dividends until after the payment out of the earnings 
of the preferred-stock dividends. The company had some good 
years in 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910. Beets were 
$4.50 a ton, and sugar was much higher than it is now net to the 
company, because the markets were nearer, the freight rates 
were less, and there was less labor involved. At that time they 
were using two shifts a day of 12 hours in the mills, and now 
they are using three shifts a day in the mills, and the pay roll 
has increased one-third. All of those things have tended to 
increase the cost of production over the earlier years. 

In 1910 the company had gathered into its treasury a very 
large surplus. I can not tell the exact figure at the moment, 
but it was a good many million dollars. The common stock was 
then put upon a dividend basis of 5 per cent per annum. I may 
say in that connection that in the event of the liquidation of the 
company the preferred stock must be paid out of the assets its 
par value. Then the common stock must be paid its par value 
out of the remainder. Then if anything remains over it is 
divided pro rata as between the different kinds of stock. They 
had issued of the common stock in about 1915 something like a 
little less than 60 per cent of the authorized common capital 
stock. In that year they declared a stock dividend to the com- 
mon-stock holders of the remainder of the unissued common 
stock, and that was 42 per cent. They capitalized to the extent 
of the par value of that common stock a portion of the sur- 
plus of the company and put it into actual legal capitalization. 
But the charter was so drafted that after that stock was issued 
to the common-stock holders as a stock dividend there was an 
impasse. 

It will be noticed that the company was formed on the basis 
of one-half preferred and one-half common, all issued. Neither 
one nor the other could control the corporation. The preferred 
would not permit any more common stock of the company to be 
authorized by an amendment of the charter for the reason that 
it would give the common-stock holders the balance of power in 
the corporation. 

So they have been water-logged all these years and the money 
which has accumulated since that time has gone to surplus and 
has thence gone into the creation of new factories or new enter- 
prises along the line of the company’s business. There is the 
story of the corporate entity. 

The common stock, I may say to-day, prior to liquidation is 
entitled to every dollar of that surplus. The directors of the 
corporation, if they saw fit, to-morrow could declare a 250 per 
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cent cash dividend, I think, and exhaust the surplus in favor 
of the common stock. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield for a question? 

Mr. WATERMAN, Tes. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the present surplus of the Great 
Western Sugar Co.? 

Mr. WATERMAN. In round figures the surplus to-day is 
$36,000,000; in other words, the invested capital of to-day 
standing against the stock and the surplus is a little over 
$66,000,000; it has been as high as $69,000,000; but the com- 
pany in 1921-22 struck what everybody else struck, I presume, 
and in that one year it lost over $9,000,000. However, the com- 
pany paid the farmers $12 a ton for their beets at that period; 
the farmers did not get hurt at that time, but the company got 
seriously hurt. If it had not been for the accumulated surplus 
at that juncture the company would have faded out of the indus- 
trial picture of the United States and have gone to rack and 
ruin; there is no question about that. 

There is the picture. I think that is all I care to say about 
that, but I do want to emphasize the fact that this great surplus 
was the creature of the first 10 years and less of this corpora- 
tion’s existence, when the company was buying beets at $4.50 a 
ton; freight rafes were low for beets and for sugar going out; 
labor was one-half what it is now. All those elements enter 
into the cost of production, so that the company made a big 
profit on products that were made covering the periods of those 


years. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosston of Kentucky in the 
chair). Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator's statement is most interest- 
ing, and I am sure is borne out by the facts, because he knows 
what the facts are with reference to this concern. In this 
connection, the Senator, haying traced the history of the issues 
of stock and capitalization and the dividends upon the preferred 
stock and upon the common stock, showing that on the orig- 
inal investment of $30,000,000 the surplus is $36,000,000 and 
its assets over $66,000,000, will he tell us, if he has the figures 
at hand, just what amount in dividends has been paid since 
1905 when the company was organized? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I do not know that I have those figures 
at hand, but I think, if the Senator will bear with me for a 
moment, I can get them. 

Mr. HARRISON. The facts, as furnished me, were that the 
amount was something over fifty-odd million dollars in the last 
10 years, and I hoped that the Senator might correct those 
figures if they are erroneous. That was the statement of Mr. 
Lippitt before the committee, may I say? I should like to know 
just what was the amount of dividends paid during that period. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I think I can give the figures to the 

~ Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. WATERMAN. If the Senator from Tennessee will ex- 
cuse me for a moment, I will say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that the company last year just about earned the dividend 
it paid, and in the two years preceding it did not make any- 
where near the dividends it paid, but paid those dividends 
out of surplus. That is historically correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is practically the question I was 
going to ask the Senator. I was going to inquire what profits 
were made during the last three years, 

Mr. WATERMAN. I think I can give the Senator the amount 
of those profits, if he will bear with me for a moment. Here 
is a statement to which I will refer more in detail later on, 
which gives the sugar production from 1920 until 1929 in 100- 
pound bags, and the net loss or gain. I may say that during 
that period the net gains were $57,324,657, or 8.7 per cent upon 
the invested capital of $66,000,000, or thereabouts. I think 
that later on I will come to the detailed figures which will 
answer the Senator’s question, if he will let me proceed. 

While I have it in mind I might as well call attention now 
to a particular matter to which I had intended to direct atten- 
tion. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] the other 
day in a colloquy with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
made a statement which completely threw me off my feet. I 
had no such figures in my mind, and so I called for a statement 
and I now want to correct the figures. While the Senator from 
Mississippi made a statement that greatly redounds to the bene- 
fit of the people of my State and to the credit of this corpora- 
tion, it is not in accordance with the facts. 

The Senator stated, in speaking of the price paid for beets in 
the Western States, as will be found on page 1429 of the RECORD, 
that— ` 
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In Nebraska the manufacturers paid in 1924, $11.08 a ton, in Montana 
they paid $10.50 a ton, in Wyoming they pald nearly $11, and in Utah 
they paid $7. Seven dollars in Utah! Yet they were paying $11 out 
in Nebraska, and $11 over in Wyoming, and $10.50 over in Montana. 
In Colorado they were paying above $11. 


I haye had the figures checked, because I could not believe 
that those given for the year 1924 were accurate. This is what 
I find from the record: Beginning with 1920-21 campaign—and 
that phrase is used because the sugar “campaign” begins in 
September of each year and runs over until January or Feb- 
ruary or March of the following years and that manufacturing 
period is called the “campaign ”"—the prices paid for beets for 
that and subsequent years were as follows: 

In 1920-21—that is the year when the company lost $9,000,- 
„ $11.88; Utah, $12.03; Idaho, $1210; Nebraska, 

In 1921-22, Colorado, $6.37; Utah, $5.47; Idaho, $6; Ne- 
braska, $6.59. 

In 1922-23, Colorado, $7.79; Utah, $7.96; Montana and Wyo- 
ming, $8.43; Idaho, $8.28; and Nebraska, $7.79. 

In 1923-24—and this is the year to which the Senator from 
Mississippi referred and to which I call particular atten- 
tion—the Colorado beet growers were paid $8.15; in Utah they 
were paid $8.28; in Montana and Wyoming they were paid $8.76; 
in Idaho, $8.57; in Nebraska, $8.10. 

In 1924-25, Colorado, $7.59; Utah, $6.92; Montana and Wyo- 
ming, $8.18; Idaho, $7.19; Nebraska, $7.53. 

In 1925-26, Colorado, $5.98; Utah, 36.03; Montana and Wyo- 
ming, $6.26; Idaho, $6.24; and Nebraska, $5.97. 

In 1926-27, Colorado, $7.92; Utah, $6.97; Montana and Wyo- 
ming, $7.55; Idaho, $6.91; and Nebraska, $7.88. 

In 1927-28, Colorado, $7.84; Utah, $7.03; Montana, $8.22; 
Wyoming, $7.67; Idaho, $7.50; and Nebraska, $7.96. 

During the last year the prices were considerably lower, but 
I have no official figures as to that year. 

I may say that the differential between the Montana and Colo- 
rado price lies in this: That the tonnage of beets produced in 
Montana is much less per acre than in Colorado, but the sugar 
content of the beet is much higher. The result is that the 
special contracts, with which the farmers of the Western States 
are satisfied as to the interrelation between themselves and the 
companies, are predicated upon sugar content, sugar purity, and 
other considerations which apply to the respective regions 
differently. 

In the United States the average prices paid to farmers from 
1920-21 to 1927 are as follows: 1920-21, $11.63; 1921-22, $6.35; 
1922-23, $7.91; 1923-24, $8.99. 

I want to intersperse there a word as to the working of the 
contracts which these companies enter into with the beet pro- 
ducers. It is brought clearly and fairly to the surface by the 
statement which I haye just made that whenever the sugar 
price goes up in the American market and that price is realized 
by the manufacturer, the producer of beets gets his proportion- 
ate and satisfactory share. In those years when the sugar 
price shot up, as shown by the statements made by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and by others, the price which the farmer 
realized for his beets was very much greater than it was 
later on, although the contracts in Colorado—I do not know 
about the other States, but I have copies here of contracts for 
other States if any Senator desires to see them—the contracts 
in Colorado provide for a minimum of $7, no matter whether 
the sugar companies make any money or lose money. If, how- 
ever, they do make money, then the 50-50 participation goes 
into effect, and the higher the price of sugar goes in the Ameri- 
ean market the greater the amount the farmer realizes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Utah contract is the same, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WATERMAN, I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not catch the exact figure the Senator 
read in controverting the statement which I made to the Senate. 

Mr. WATERMAN. As to the price of beets? 

Mr. HARRISON. As to the price of beets, 

Mr. WATERMAN. The statement I have made comes from 
the records of the companies out there themselves. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know; I have not seen the RECORD 


yet; but I have in my hand a statement of prices, and it may 
be that I read from a lower column here that showed that the 
yield per acre in Utah was less than it was in Colorado. The 
facts as I have them here, however, show that the price to the 
suger-beet grower in Utah has been less, as a rule, with one 
exception so far as I have been able to find, than in Colorado 
or Montana or California or those States. 
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For instance, while I do not want to take the time of the 
Senator, the figures I have show that in 1924 in Utah the price 
paid was $6.92. Over in Colorado it was $7.59. 

Mr, SMOOT. Next year the price in Utah was the higher. 

Mr. HARRISON. Next year is the exception. Utah in that 
year paid $6.08, while in Colorado the price was $5.98. The 
price in Utah was 5 cents more that year. In the same year, 
however, Michigan was paying $7.05 a ton, and Ohio was pay- 
ing $6.90 a ton. 

In 1926 Utah was paying $6.97 a ton; Colorado, $7.92 a ton; 
and Montana was paying $8.09 a ton. 

In 1927 Utah was paying $7.03 a ton, Colorado was paying 
$7.84 a ton, and Montana was paying $8.22 a ton. 

I do not know how those figures correspond. It may be that 
I read them incorrectly the other day in quoting the yield per 
acre, because I noticed the figures that the yield of beets in 
Utah in 1924 was only 7 tons, while the yield in Colorado was 
11.3 tons. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator remembers that when he made the 
statement I said that I was not able to contradict the figures 
because I had not looked them up in detail. 

Mr. HARRISON. The figures that I have read are substan- 
tially correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Substantially 80. 

Mr. HARRISON, In other words, they show that in Utah 
they have paid less than they have in the other States, with 
one exception. There was a 5-cent differential in favor of Utah 
in that particular year. 

Mr. SMOOT. That depends entirely upon the saccharine that 
is in the beets. That is how it happens; and I want to say to 
the Senator now that the beet contract in Utah is exactly the 
same as the contract just stated here by the Senator in Colo- 
rado. The farmer gets $7 a ton for his beets in Utah, no matter 
what the company gets for sugar. If it gets enough to make a 
profit, the Utah beet grower gets one-half of all the profit that 
is made by the company; but if the company loses money, the 
beet grower still gets his $7 under the contracts in use now. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I may say that when the Senator from 

Mississippi read those figures the other day he startled me—— 
Mr. SMOOT. Me, too. 
Mr. WATERMAN. Because I knew, and I know now, that if 
those figures were accurate there would not have been a beet- 
sugar concern in the western country paying those prices that 
would have been outside of the courts of bankruptcy, unless it 
was the Great Western. They could not have paid those prices; 
and, while I do not vouch for the figures I have read here being 
absolutely accurate, they are approximately true. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are taken from the reports of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I so understand. 

Now, I want to go a little in detail into the cost of beet pro- 
duction before I go into the main argument which I have in 
view. 

There is no other industrial pursuit in this country that I 
ever heard of which guarantees to the producer of agricultural 
products the price which he shall receive at the harvest, except 
beets. Every farmer out in my country knows that for every 
ton of beets he drags 2 or 8 miles—not more than 214 miles 
to the railroad station he is going to get, on the 1st or the 15th 
day of the month following, $7. He knows, furthermore, that 
if there is a reasonable price for sugar in the American market, 
and it is not buccaneered by the people from Cuba, he will re- 
ceive considerably more. 

The farmers of my State are not quarreling with the sugar 
manufacturers. They have agreed upon a contract which has 
been put into effect. They are satisfied with the division pro- 
vided in that contract ; but they say that when these years come, 
as they have come for the last two or three years, when Cuba 
disrupts the American market at the very season when their 
product goes upon the market, they can not withstand the as- 
sault. So they ask that a tariff be put upon the statute books 
that will guarantee them against this onslaught by the Cuban 
buceaneers—that is all—and, in my opinion, they are entitled 
to it. 

So the farmer knows when he harvests beets what he is going 
to get and when he is going to get it. In 30 years it has never 


failed in my State. He is satisfied; he is happy and contented; 
but he is not happy in regard to the price of sugar at this time. 

Right there I want to inject another proposition that I have 
here to show something about the interrelations of these two 
producers—one an actual producer from the soil, the other a 
nranufacturer of the soil product. I can speak only in this con- 
nection of the Great Western Sugar. Co. 
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For the period of 10 years—1919-20 to 1928-29, inclusive—I 
have a statement showing the amount paid growers “per 100 
pounds for sugar in the beets when the beets are delivered to the 
manufacturer at the railroad—in other words, the unextracted 
sugar of the beet—the cost of manufacturing 100 pounds of 
sugar, the total cost of both, the net receipts by the sugar- 
manufacturing concern from the sale of sugar and the profit in 
dollars per 100 pounds. 

In 1919-20 the amount paid by the manufacturer to the pro- 
ducer of beets for the unextracted but extractable sugar in the 
beets, when delivered, was $4.93. That was for the unextracted 
sugar in the beets. Just two or three days ago Cuba was selling 
raw sugar in New York, cost and freight, for $1.88. Add the 
tariff to it and you have not as much as the manufacturer of 
beet sugar pays to the farmer for the sugar in his beets. 

Do you want to cripple the farmer further, Mr. President? 
Do you not want to build up agriculture? Do you not want to 
diversify the agricultural industries of this country? If every- 
body in the United States produced wheat, and wheat alone, 
Heaven knows what would happen to the country. If we pro- 
duced any one solitary product, and none other, we would be 
out of business as a people and as individuals. So we should 
diversify the agricultural industry. Every acre that is with- 
drawn from wheat production and put into beets lessens by so 
much the production of wheat and the competition, and the sur- 
feit with which we are trying to deal. So, then, for Heaven's 
sake diversify and protect the people who can raise sugar; pro- 
tect the people who can raise onions; protect the people who can 
carry on the dairy business at a profit; protect the people who 
can raise beets; protect, if you can, the people who raise wheat, 
corn, or any other agricultural product; protect the livestock of 
the country; protect every industry that is affiliated with the 
agricultural industry, and you will have a better-balanced coun- 
try and a happier people. 

Mr. President, the first column of the table I have before me 
shows the amount in dollars that is paid to the beet producer 
for the sugar in his beets before it is extracted. That amount 
in 1919-20 was $4.93 per 100 pounds. The manufacturing cost, 
less what was paid to the beet grower, was $3.86 per hundred 
pounds. The total cost of the entire production in money was 
$8.79. The net receipts from that 100 pounds of sugar by the 
manufacturer that year was $10.85. The company made a profit 
of $2.06 per 100 pounds. 

In 1920-21 the farmer received $4.57; the manufacturing cost 
was $3.06; the total cost was $7.63. The net receipts were 
$6.44—a loss to the company of $1.19 on every 100 pounds of 
sugar that it manufactured, and, in gross, a loss of over $9,000,- 
000 for the year. 

In 1921-22 the amount paid to the growers was $2.42; cost 
to the manufacturer, $2.24; total cost, $4.66; total net receipts, 
$4.93 ; profit, 27 cents per 100 pounds. 

In 1922-23 the amount paid to the growers was $3.18; 
manufacturing cost, $1.96; total cost, $5.14; total net receipts, 
$7.25; profit, $2.11—the highest productive result that the com- 
pany ever received. 

In 1923-24 the amount paid to the-growers was $3.42; manu- 
facturing cost, $2.04; total cost, $5.46; net total receipts, $7.27; 
profit, $1.81 per 100 pounds. 

In 1924-25 the amount paid to the growers was $2.69; manu- 
facturing cost, $1.53; total cost, $4.22; total net receipts, $5.52; 
profit, $1.30. 

In 1925-26 the farmers got $2.47 per 100 pounds for sugar 
In the beet; cost of manufacture, $2.01; total cost, $4.48; net 
receipts, $4.87; leaving 39 cents profit per 100 pounds. 

In 1926-27 the amount paid the farmers was $3.36; cost of 
manufacture, $1.57; total cost, $4.93; net receipts, $5.38; profit, 
45 cents per 100 pounds. 

In 1927-28 the farmers received $3.08 per 100 pounds for the 
sugar in the beets; cost of manufacture, $1.43; total cost, 
$4.51; net receipts, $5.06; profit to the manufacturer, 55 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

In 1928-29 the farmers received $2.34 for the sugar in their 
beets; manufacturing cost, $1.45; total cost, $3.79; net receipts 
for the sugar, $4.56; profit, 77 cents per 100 pounds. 

The average amount paid to the growers during those 10 years 
for each 100 pounds of sugar in the beets was $3.14. Cost of 
manufacturing, $1.97. Total cost, $5.11. Net receipts, $5.86. 
Average profit during the 10 years received by the manufac- 
turer, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. There is a scale built 
upon facts from which there is no escape by argument, elucida- 
tion, or comparison of figures. 

I ask to have the table from which I have read inserted in 
my remarks at this point. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
Great Western Sugar Co. 
CAMPAIGN PERIOD FOR 10 YEARS, 1919-20 TO 1928-29, INCLUSIVE 


Total | Net total 


cost. | receipts | Prout 
$3.86] $8.79} $10.85 
300 7.65 6.44 
2.24 4. 66 4.93 
1.96 5.14 7.25 
204 5.46 7.27 
Ls) 42 552 
201 448| 4,87 
1.87 4.93 5.38 
1.43 18 5.06 
1.45 279 4.80 
1.97 an 5, 88 


1 Loss. 


Mr. WATERMAN. I have heard it argued that the Great 
Western Sugar Co. can make money even if there is not any 
tariff. It can not do that. It could not operate its 21 factories, 
or any of them, under such conditions, for the reason that no 
farmer would grow any beets for them to chew up. It could not 
be done. 

The farmers are complaining because they do not get more 
than $7 a ton under present conditions, and they can not get 
more than $7 a ton, because the company itself will go into the 
red if it pays any more. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator feel that if this rate, as pro- 
posed by the Finance Committee, is passed and becomes a law 
there will be any increase over $7 in the pay to the farmer for 
his tonnage? 

Mr. WATERMAN. A tremendous one. 

Mr. BORAH. How much of an increase? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Pretty close to a dollar, according to my 
figures. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is assuming that there could be a 
raise, but does he think the farmers will get a raise? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Of course, one man can speculate about 
as well as another one. I am figuring that if we put on this 
extra 44 cents, making it $2.20, say, Cuba will realize that with 
the increased tariff she is getting a bigger differential against 
the rest of the world than she is getting to-day, and that instead 
of spending it trying to break down the American industry and 
the Cuban independents, the people who do things in Cuba will 
avail themselves of the product of this increased tariff, and if 
they do, it will increase the price of sugar to the consumer, of 
course. I am not foolish enough to stand here and deny that a 
tariff, to be of any avail, must increase the price. It can not be 
otherwise. 

Mr. BORAH. Then it will increase the price to the consum- 
ers about $54,000,000. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I do not think that much. 

Mr. BORAH. I thought it would be about that. 

Mr. WATERMAN. As near as I figure it, it will increase it 
to the people per capita about 22 cents per year, the cost of a 
package of cigarettes. 

Mr. BORAH. What I am interested in, if the Senator please, 
is to know how much of this tariff we are asked to vote, in the 
way of a $50,000,000 increase upon the consumer, will reach the 
men who produce the beets. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Sugar was being sold the other day in 
New York for $1.88. Put 44 cents on top of that, and if the 
Cuban brigade down in Cuba, which is manipulating the prices, 
reduces the price to the extent of that 44 cents, they will be 
Selling sugar in New York for $1.44 cents a hundred. I can 
not say that they will not do that, but I do not believe that they 
will. I do not think they can. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, is it not true that prior to the 
time we passed the increase in the tariff in 1921 and 1922 the 
contract price of the beet grower was the same as it was after 
we passed the legislation? 

i Mr. WATERMAN. No; it was not, according to my recollec- 
on. 

Mr. BORAH: My recollection is that it was identical, but I 
may be in error. 

Mr. WATERMAN. The early price 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; the very early price. 
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Mr. WATERMAN. Was $4.50; then it went to $5; then to 
$5.50. Just when they went on to the sliding-scale basis I can 
not say, but I think it was after 1921. I know they are paying 
a higher price now than they paid prior to 1920. 

Mr. BORAH. The farmer is better organized, and is better 
capable of taking care of himself, but my recollection is that 
there was practically no change in the beet contract price before 
and after the passage of the law of 1921 and 1922. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I think there was. I can not answer the 
question definitely; I would not want to bind myself on that, 
but I am very sure. This thing has been threshed out between 
those companies and the farmers until they have a contract now 
with which they are both satisfied, so far as the division of 
profits is concerned. They are perfectly satisfied with it. But 
they are not satisfied with producing beets for $7 a ton to-day, 
with the high prices prevailing for labor and other things that 
enter into a part of the production cost. 

In 1910 suit was brought in New York against a lot of sugar 
companies for the purpose of breaking up an alleged monopoly 
and agreement with reference to the division of territory, the 
fixing of prices, and so forth. That suit was finally ended in 
1921 or 1922. I have a copy of the decree in my desk. 

Under the decree the Great Western Co. was not required 
to pay any costs, The costs were adjudged upon the American 
Sugar Refining Co. of New Jersey, and the only injunctive 
remedy was as between the American and the Great Western, 
that the Great Western should not be permitted to let any more 
stock of its company be transferred to the American Co., nor 
could the American Co, buy any more of the stock, That is 
practically the substance of the decree. 

In more modern years the Great Western started in with the 
idea of paying $8 a ton for beets up in Wyoming and Nebraska. 
That is what the farmers said they must have. That is what 
the sugar company tried to rig out for them and to do. The 
sugar company also said it would sell sugar in the vicinity of 
the location where they manufactured the sugar at a lower cost 
than that at which they had been selling it. In other words, 
they would not take advantage of the freight which they had 
charged to the cost upon incoming sugar. 

What happened? The company was haled into court in the 
eastern district of Nebraska on the charge that it was attempt- 
ing to create a monopoly and drive everybody else out of the 
sugar business. The cause was tried, and Judge Munger, I 
think his name was, decided last June that there was no founda- 
tion for the charge. Later another suit has been brought in the 
western district of Nebraska in another court, or at another 
place where a court sits, upon practically the same ground, and 
ae a pending yet. Nobody knows what is going to happen 
to that. 

I am calling attention to these things because the moment 
the Great Western Sugar Co. out in that western country at- 
tempts to do something, to work out some scheme by means of 
which they can benefit the farmer, somebody jumps on it and 
says it is trying to create a monopoly or drive other people out 
of business. On the other hand, the Government says, When 
you are trying to do that, you are trying to create a monopoly 
and to drive people out of business.” - So the company has been 
between the devil and the deep sea on this and practically has 
been forced by the Government to charge the original price 
charged and to lower the price they had been paying for beets 
to the people of Nebraska. That has been the result. That is 
competition. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator referred a moment ago to the 
effort, or supposed effort, of the Great Western Sugar Co. to 
drive its competitors out of business. I want to ask the Senator 
if he does not believe that an inadequate duty on sugar in the 
pending bill will help more nearly to give the Great Western 
Sugar Co, a monopoly of such production as we have than any 
other one thing? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I will answer the Senator in this way, 
and it is prophetic rather than actual knowledge. I have 
watched the course of things now for 30 years, and I want to 
say to the Senator that in my honest judgment, unless this pro- 
posed amendment of the Senate Finance Committee is adopted 
and becomes law, the Great Western Sugar Co. will have the 
opportunity of buying all the sugar factories there are in this 


country. The factories can not live. They are right on the 


margin of disaster now, and they can not keep up and go the 
pace. The result will be that all these concerns in the western 
country will be driven out of existence—and they are legiti- 
mately in business—and there will be a monopoly of the whole 
situation by the Great Western Co., and it can do as it pleases. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Exactly, and in case the Great Western 
proceeds in the line of production for very many years to come 
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under those conditions, it will do so on the basis of the money 
it has already earned during the favorable years when it was 
first engaged in the business, rather than what it earns from 
this time on. 

Mr. WATERMAN. That is historically correct. As a matter 
of fact, last year the company earned what she paid in divi- 
dends, The two years preceding it did not; it drew from sur- 
plus. It is barely running along and paying reasonable divi- 
dends on the invested capital of the concern, and that is all, 
and three years ago it did not do that. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Under those circumstances, the proposi- 
tion as it is presented to me is whether or not we will elect to 
create a monopoly in so far as we have production with one 
company, and disregard the benefits to the different communi- 
ties scattered over the country which are now enjoyed by those 
communities which have this production. 

Mr. WATERMAN. The Great Western is in territory which 
is small, comparatively, when the whole beet industry is con- 
sidered. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Bxactly, and if given this advantage—and 
it would be to a certain extent an advantage to this company 
to be the sole survivor in the field—it would elect, then, to 
proceed with production in only the favored communities. 

Mr. WATERMAN. That is correct. It would be bound to 
do it in order to live. 

Mr. President, now I will go into the details of what I had 
intended to say. I have talked altogether too long now, but I 
have more to say. 

I am now going to put in concise form, so there will be no 
mistake about it, three different propositions which I think, in 
view of the discussion before the committees and before the 
Senate and among Members of this body, ought to be put in 
this form in order that if anybody cares to read it he can get 
it in better shape than I have been able to state it heretofore. 

Mr. President, I think it may be fairly stated from the sworn 
testimony of Mr. W. D. Lippitt, vice president and general 
manager of the Great Western Sugar Co., given before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Finance on June 26 last, 
that the organization, the capital structure, and earnings of 
the Great Western Sugar Co. are substantially as follows: 

ORGANIZATION 


This company was organized in 1905 under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey for the purpose, among other things, of 
taking over the properties and working assets of various beet- 
sugar companies situate in northern Colorado. 

The company now operates 20 beet-sugar plants, a molasses 
refinery and a railroad; owns several lime-rock quarries and 
about 12,000 acres of land originally acquired for experimental 
work in the production of beet seed at or abaut the time when 
it looked as though it would be impossible to procure beet seed 
from Germany because of war conditions. 

I may say in that connection that when it began to look as 
though beet seed could not be procured from Germany, this com- 
pany expended large sums of money to develop by experiment 
the question of whether or not beet seed could be produced in 
this country. My recollection is that Doctor Wiley years ago, 
when connected with the Department of Agriculture, made some 
experiments in western Nebraska with reference to the cultiva- 
tion and production of beet seed, and that those experiments on 
a small scale indicated that the growth of beet seed in this 
country might be accomplished successfully. This company 
took up the question and produced its own beet seed for several 
years while the war was on and beet seed could not be imported. 
It cost them more than it does to-day to buy from Germany, 
and I think they are buying from Germany now rather than to 
produce their own seed at the higher cost. But they have dem- 
onstrated that they can produce high-class beet seed àt the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, so this company is not dependent upon 
Germany or anybody else for the production of beet sugar in this 
country. 

CAPITALIZATION 

The shareholders of the Great Western Co. number about 
9,000, one-third of them owning preferred stock. 

Upon the formation of the company, capital stock to the 
amount of $20,000,000 was authorized by the company’s charter. 

This $20,000,000 of capital was represented by 100,000 shares 
of preferred stock and 100,000 shares of common stock, all stock 
at the par value of $100 per share. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator giye us information as to 
just how much that stock dividend was? I think that would be 
important. 
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Mr. WATERMAN. I gave it in the earlier part of my speech. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not ask the Senator to repeat it. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I can give it briefly. The preferred stock 
is a cumulative 7 per cent stock. It is not entitled to anything 
more and can not receive anything more. All the earnings over 
and above that 7 per cent every year belong to the common- 
stock holders. In the early years of the company, when beets 
were $4.50 a ton, when wages were low, when the factories were 
operated by two shifts instead of three shifts a day, when 
freight rates were far lower both on sugar and otherwise, they 
accumulated a big surplus, There is no question about it being 
a big surplus. In 1916, or thereabouts, they had this surplus 
and thought they would capitalize the unissued common stock; 
in other words, that they would take out of the surplus and put 
it into capitalization and issue stock against it, which was 
perfectly legitimate as a legal proposition. They declared to 
the common-stock holders alone a 42 per cent dividend in com- 
mon stock, which was issued to the common-share holders alone, 
Does that answer the Senator's question? 

Mr. NORRIS. It does. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Here is another thing to which I wish to 
advert, because I am afraid I may forget it later. When I first 
came here I sat in amazement and saw a bill passed which, as I 
understand it, operated as a subsidy upon the so-called Warrior 
Barge Line up the Mississippi River. Senators, that subsidized 
outfit brings sugar from Cuba up the river and shuts out the 
manufacturers of sugar of the West by from 15 to 20 cents a 
hundred pounds and does it at Government expense. That is 
another dose with which the poor fellows out in the West have 
to contend. That subsidy was put through here in the Senate, 
and I sat here and watched it and shouted “ No” on a viva voce 
vote, but nobody heard it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator did not shout loud enough. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I did the best I could. We got hit, and 
the Senator from Nebraska knows we got hit, on the freight 
rates at every turn of the road. That is one of the things that 
hurts us seriously. The quicker we come to realize the serious- 
ness of the freight-rate situation and the quicker we get unani- 
mous action to modify the freight-rate conditions, the better off 
we will be in that western country. 

Mr. NORRIS. For fear we may be misunderstood by our 
silence on the proposition, let me say this: The Senator just 
laid down or expressed the unanimous sentiment of the repre- 
sentatives of the people who live in that country. But it 
is not contended, is it, that there is anything in the tariff 
bill that will give any relief to our sufferers from wrongful 
freight rates? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I have not seen anything of the kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would be glad, so far as my limited ability 
goes, to unite with the Senator or anyone else, as it seems to me 
we ought to do, to accomplish that end. We have tried hereto- 
fore and failed, but there is no reason why we should not try 
again to get relief in that section of the country from a system 
of freight rates which, in my judgment, can not be defended 
anywhere on earth on any logical basis. I believe from what 
the Senator says that he agrees with what I have just stated, 
but I would like to have the Recorp show that he does. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I agree with it heartily. I agree likewise 
with another proposition which I put before the Senate myself, 
and that is to wipe out this danmable thing known as Cuban 
reciprocity. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with that proposal, too. 

Mr. WATERMAN. If we can modify the freight rates and 
wipe out that differential in favor of Cuba and force them to 
their knees, those two things would probably do as much if not 
more than we can do by the proposal that is now before the 
Senate in the tariff bill. 

Mr. President, I continue with reference to this company 
which has been held up as a successful company and around 
which there centers a great deal of crossfire against the propo- 
sition that because there is one reasonably successful company 
in the country that therefore all the others should be throttled 
because they are inefficient. I propose to address myself to 
that question before I conclude, but I am proceeding now with 
the capitalization and organization of the one company which 
has been flouted more or less. 

In 1906, the year after its organization, the Great Western 
Co. increased its capital to 830,000,000. No stock ever was sold 
for less than par, nor were common shares ever given as bonus 
with the preferred stock when issued; but some common shares 
were once issued at par to capitalize a part of accumulated 
surplus. 

In recent years the common stock has been split up, so that 
to-day each common share represents without par value only 
one-twelfth of the original common share. 
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From personal knowledge, I am able to say that this com- 
pany has not now and never had any mortgage indebtedness 
whatsoever. 

In my judgment, this company is criticized on account of its 
earnings, yet every particle of its earnings go to surplus or 
dividends or into new property through surplus, while most 
manufacturing concerns have a heavy mortgage indebtedness 
which must be satisfied first before there are any dividends or 
any surplus. ` Senators forget that this money was put in there in 
good faith. They forget that the company never ran in debt 
in the world except at the high peak of the purchase of beets 
in the latter part of the year. They do not owe anybody any- 
thing. They pay their bills as they go along, and whatever 
they do earn they have had and it was carried as surplus in 
those earlier years. They have not carried anything to surplus 
in the last four or five years, In 1921 and 1922 the company 
lost $9,000,000 because they paid $12 a ton for beet&S to the 
farmer. 

If the company had not had its surplus at that time, it would 
have gone bankrupt as sure as anything in the world. When I 
was connected with the company in the earlier years I used to 
get myself damned because I insisted upon the accumulation 
of a surplus in the treasury of the company against the evil 
days which would undoubtedly follow in due time. Those days 
followed, and instead of paying out money in dividends upon 
the common stock during those earlier years they put it into 
surplus and held it. I do not think that was an unwise business 
proposition. That is why the company is living to-day. That 
is why it can afford to pay the farmers what it is paying to-day. 
That is why it can get along by making 45 or 50 cents per 
hundred pounds upon the sugar manufactured. 

Dividends on the preferred shares have been paid at the rate 
of 7 per cent per annum ever since 1905, the date of the com- 
pany’s incorporation. 

In view of the fact that the Senator from Nebraska was not 
here at the time I stated it previously, I want to repeat that 
every dollar of the surplus has been put into factories for the 
development of the industry. Every one of the factories that 


exists up in the northwestern part of Nebraska was created and 


paid for out of the surplus funds of this company. They bor- 
rowed not a dollar. They bought the factory at Ames, which 
had gone wrong and into bankruptcy and which had been an 
absolute failure, and moved it and made it the first factory at 
Scottsbluff in northwestern Nebraska. These things were all 
done out of surplus. The company carries on its business with- 
out the borrowing of any money, except for a month or two in 
the latter part of the year when large sums of money have to 
be paid to beet growers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, without at all questioning the 
legality of the procedure, the fact nevertheless remains that 
these operations to which the Senator has referred, costing mil- 
lions of dollars, were not paid for by contributions from the 
stockholders, but were made possible by contributions from the 
people, either the farmers or the purchasers of sugar, who do 
business with the company. 

Mr. WATERMAN. That is true as to the early days of the 
company. 

Mr. NORRIS, During which time on its preferred stock it 
paid 7 per cent. 

Mr. WATERMAN. It did. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, the Senator 
has said the company once issued a stock dividend of 42 per 
cent, amounting to many million dollars, It is true in this case 
to a very large degree, as it is usually true, that the stock divi- 
dend represented, I think, excess prices which the company 
obtained, or less than a reasonable price which it paid the 
farmers for their beets; in other words, the company made a 
profit that was almost unconscionable in some of those years, and 
it used that money to increase its capital stock. 

As the Senator stated, there is nothing illegal about it; it is a 
private corporation. Nevertheless when that kind of a corpora- 
tion, which has increased its capital stock by stock dividends, 
comes before Congress and asks for governmental favors in the 
way of a tariff I look upon it much differently from what I 
would look upon it if it had not made such enormous profits, by 
which it was able practically to double its capitalization without 
putting any money into the concern. It seems to me it is proper 
for us to consider that such a company is hardly here with 
clean hands when it asks for an increased tariff. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, I would not say that. I 
do not think the Senator feels just that way about it, This 
was an experimental business in its early days. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I do not mean that there is anything illegal or dishonorable 
about it. 

Mr. WATERMAN, 


I understand, 
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Mr. NORRIS. When I speak of “clean hands,“ I probably 
ought to refer to the maxim of equity, that he who seeks equity 
must do equity, or to say that on account of the company’s 
ability to declare such a stock dividend out of its business it 
certainly is not in such condition that it has a right to ask 
for governmental help. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to me? 

Mr, WATERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know how many years there 
were during which the holders of common stock did not receive 
a dividend while this surplus was piling up? 

Mr. WATERMAN. They did not receive any dividends—— 

Mr. NORRIS. For five years, 

Mr. WATERMAN. For over five years. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, if the company had declared 
a dividend during those five years they would not have had 
the money with which to expand their business? 

Mr. WATERMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would have depended on the amount 
of dividend they declared. If they had used it all for divi- 
dends, I do not know what it would haye amounted to, but it 
would have amounted to a pretty large sum, 

Mr. WATERMAN. Suppose the Great Western Sugar Co, 
made this large surplus in earlier years and declared divi- 
dends immediately to the stockholders; that it never did ac- 
cumulate any surplus, but wiped out all the surplus by declar- 
ing large dividends as the years went by. Then suppose that 
in 1921 the company had lost $9,000,000 by paying farmers $12 
for their beets, and had that year gone into bankruptcy and 
off the face of the earth; does not the Senator think that it 
was better for the farmers of the West and for the country as 
a whole, as well as for the stockholders, that this conservative 
surplus was built up against evil days, and that the farmers 
of Nebraska have the benefit of the factories which were built 
out of that surplus and which could not have been built in any 
other way? Which horn of the dilemma would the Senator 
from Nebraska take? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think I would take either horn of the 
dilemma. I would say that until the Senator shows what the 
dividends would have been—and I can almost compute them in 
my mind, but for fear I may be mistaken I am not going to do 
it—as to whether they would have been exorbitant or otherwise, 
I am not required, it seems to me, to take either horn of the 
dilemma. I think it is sufficient that if we are going to levy a 
tariff to sustain the life of great corporations engaged in busi- 
ness, and that is what we are proposing to do here, it is not 
even contended, as I understand, that the farmer is going to get 
any benefit 

Mr, WATERMAN. The Senator is wrong about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. The entire plea is made on behalf of the 
Great Western Sugar Co. Anyway, be that as it may, when the 
plea is being made that by governmental favor we shall con- 
tinue to increase the benefit to this corporation from year to 
year, as we have been doing, it is a good defense when that is 
asked to show that the real investment of this company was not 
made by the stockholders, but was made by the men and women 
who eat sugar and by the farmers who produce beets. They are 
the ones who made the contribution, although, as a matter of 
law, the title all went to the corporation. 

Mr, WATERMAN. Mr. President, I am not here as the 
champion of the Great Western Sugar Co. or of any other sugar- 
manufacturing concern; I am here representing the people of 
my State who have asked me to insist upon the Senate com- 
mittee amendment to this bill as to sugar. They are at peace 
and happy with the manufacturing concerns; there are no dif- 
ficulties, no troubles, no strivings. They feel that there is a 
fair and decent division between the companies and themselves; 
so that, so far as I am concerned and so far as the Great West- 
ern Sugar Co. is concerned, to my knowledge, they are not ask- 
ing any favors at all from the Congress. Whatever they do, the 
facts they give out, the arguments they make are not for them- 
selves, but they are for the remainder of the industry in this 
country and for the farmers who are producing beets in the 
great West. That is what they are doing. I repeat, I am not 
here as a spokesman for this corporation, I am merely here 
telling what the facts are about that corporation, and Senators 
may draw their own conclusions just as well as I may draw 
mine, If the Senator from Nebraska says that the company 
ought not to have stored up this large surplus, if he says that 
in the early experimental years it should have paid such a price 
or done business in such a way as to have gone broke; I can not 
agree with him. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFIGER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 
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` Mr. WATERMAN, Yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I ask the Senator whether or not 
the lands and other properties of the company in question have 
increased or decreased in value? In other words, have their 
assets increased or decreased in value since the company was 
organized up to this time, and should not that be considered, 
just as it should be considered in the case of any other enter- 
prise in any line of business which has acquired property? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Does the Senator refer to the beet-sugar 
price? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I refer to the properties owned by the 
company. 

Mr. WATERMAN. The properties owned by the company to- 
day could not be reproduced for $90,000,000; it could not be 
done. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Therefore, they have that much value 
in property invested in the concern? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Yes, sir. And that has accrued by reason 
of the development of conditions. Farm lands have gone from 
about $50 an acre to $200 or $250 an acre during that period. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that is all true; nobody has 
disputed that; but no one, I take it, will contend that the in- 
creased value of a farm or a factory which has come about in 
the natural course of things is the source from which the com- 
pany got the money upon which they issued the stock dividend. 
They did not issue the stock dividend, as I understand, beeause 
a particular factory or set of factories had become more valu- 
able or the land had increased in value. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that really has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. WATERMAN. It has not. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all I wanted to make plain. 

Mr. WATERMAN, The fact is that the properties which 
originally were put into the company were worth $30,000,000, 
and that is the amount of the authorized capital stock. They 
have a surplus to-day which is represented by factories, rail- 
roads, and one thing and another of over $36,000,000. That is 
their surplus; that is what they have accumulated in 30 years, 
and if the company had not lost $9,000,000 in one year the sur- 
plus would now be about $75,000,000. The company earned that 
surplus at about the rate of a million and a half dollars a year. 
It has been accumulated during a long period of years. The 
company did make big money in the early years; there is no 
question about that; they made anywhere from 20 to 35 or 40 
per cent upon the capital invested; but they were then in the 
experimental stages of the industry; they did not know whether 
they were going to succeed or not; they took all the chances 
there were. 

The farmers were not going to recoup them if the factories 
failed and the farmers were anxious to have sugar factories 
built. They tumbled over one another to sign contracts at $4.50 
a ton for five years in order to have factories located in their 
respective communities. They did that because they thought if 
a successful factory was established in the town or village con- 
tiguous to their farms that it was going to build up that par- 
ticular locality. Everybody knows now that the location of 
sugar factories in different. places has caused the people living 
in such neighborhoods to become three or four hundred per cent 
better off than they were before the factories were erected. 

I do not mind interruptions by Senators at all. I merely want 
to clear up these matters, and it does not make any difference to 
me what the facts may be. If I havea fact the Senate is going 
to get it if it is asked for. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, I should like to 
Say—and I say it by way of commendation of him—that my 
interruptions, of course, have not been brought about because I 
expect to entangle the Senator or anything of that kind. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr, NORRIS. I have not interrupted the Senator except in a 
friendly spirit. 

Mr. WATERMAN. No; the Senator has acted in perfect good 
faith. y 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator upon this question, I know, is 
exceptionally well qualified to speak. He has shown, too, that 
he is exceptionally fair and honest in the answers to questions 
which have been asked, and I want to take this occasion to com- 
mend him, 

Mr. WATERMAN, I appreciate the Senator's statement, and 
I desire to answer any question I can. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator in his answers to questions, 
whether the answers have been favorable to his view or mine, 
has, I think, been perfectly fair in his answers. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, during the first five years of the company’s 
existence, that is until 1910, earnings in excess of the preferred 
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dividend requirements were retained as surplus and reinvested 
in the enterprise, as no dividends were paid during that period 
on the common stock; but I may say to the Senator—he did not 
hear me make the statement in the beginning—that all this sur- 
plus belongs to the common stock under the charter, and that 
directors of the company could to-morrow morning declare the 
entire surplus as a cash dividend of about 250 per cent to the 
common-stock holders, and nobody could stop them. However, 
they have not done that; they have returned the earnings or 
surplus back into the company’s treasury and used it for the 
benefit of the company by the creation of new enterprises, and 
those in the Senator’s State are a part of them. 

As a result, the apparent capitalization is extremely low and 
does not accurately register the actual capital invested. 

At the close of the last fiscal year, in February, 1929, the 
actual investment was $65,773,000, as against an actual capital- 
ization of only $30,000,000. 

Since 1910 dividends have been paid intermittently on the 
common stock. 

During the last 10 years earnings calculated on the money 
actually invested and continuously used in the business have 
been at the rate of 9.24 per cent, and the dividends paid the 
stockholders at the rate of 8.46 per cent. 

Earnings in excess of dividends have been carried to surplus 
and actually used in the company’s business. 

The policy followed by the company of reinvesting all earn- 
ings In excess of dividend payments resulted, particularly dur- 
ing the earlier years of its corporate existence when no divi- 
dends whatever were paid to common-stock holders, in the 
accumulation of a substantial surplus, represented, as was the 
original capital, by actual material property such as plants, 
equipment supplies, working capital, and so forth. 

The earnings thus reinvested are obviously similar in status 
in the corporate enterprise to capital originally put in the busi- 
ness, even though they are not represented by the issuance of 
additional capital stock. 

As a result of this policy of reinvesting earnings in the ex- 
pansion of the company’s operations, at the close of the fiscal 
year of 1918-19, the net assets aggregated $59,600,000, notwith- 
standing that the nominal capital issued, evidenced by stock 
outstanding, was only $28,630. 

All of these assets have been actually used in the conduct of 
the company’s business, regardless of the fact that part had 
been derived from the original stockholders and part from the 
“plowing back,” so to speak, of subsequent earnings. 

While the reinvestment of earnings might have been evidenced 
by the issuance to stockholders of additional capital stock of an 
equivalent face value, an unusual provision of the charter of tlie 
company relating to the relative status of preferred and common 
stock made it impossible to effect this without a complete rear- 
rangement of the capital structure. Such action was not deemed 
of sufficient importance to warrant the rearrangement, and, as a 
consequence, the nominal value of the capital stock represents 
in effect only a part of the actual capital invested. 

This apparent undercapitalization is of no practical signifi- 
cance, either in the capital structure or the stockholders’ status 
with reference to the corporate assets. 

Capital structure affects merely the rights and interests of 
the stockholders in the organization, and, as pointed out, does 
not reflect the capital actually invested and employed in the 
business and has no bearing on the rate of profits earned by 
the corporation or received by the stockholders. 

It may be here properly said that the accumulated surplus of 
this corporation might, as it was earned, have been declared out 
as dividends on the common stock alone, and it could now be 
so declared out as a dividend to the common-stock holders if 
the board of directors of the company saw fit so to do. 

So that in fact this surplus and the earnings of it belong 
to the common-stock holders alone. 

At the close of the last fiscal year, on February 28, 1929, the 
net assets of the company, all represented by physical property 
and working capital and all actually employed in the business 
of manufacturing sugar, aggregated $65,773,000. 

These assets comprise investments in factories, machinery, 
real estate, manufacturing supplies, and working capital. 

The business of the company is seasonal in character; and 
during the manufacturing period of three or four months in 
each year large disbursements are required for the purchase of 
raw materials and supplies and for the processing of sugar 
beets, 

The total capital invested in the business is insufficient to 
meet these maximum requirements at times, and it is usually 
necessary to borrow money heavily during that period of the 
year when the crop is being purchased and processed. Borrow- 
ings vary, of course, from year to year, largely dependent upon 
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the size of the crops. In one year the total exceeded $33,000,- 
000; and a year ago the public statement of the company showed 
notes payable of over $20,000,000, 

The need for periodical outside borrowing is cited as con- 
clusive evidence that the money actually invested in the busi- 
ness is continuously and actively employed, and that it is fre- 
quently necessary to supplement it from outside sources to 
cover the volume of the company’s operations, 

Since the organization of the company—here is what some 
Senator asked me for to-day—the total dividends have amounted 
to approximately $84,000,000. Note that since the organiza- 
tion of the company in 1905 the total dividends have amounted 
approximately to $84,000,000, The total earnings in 25 years 
have been $118,000,000. Some Senator asked for that informa- 
tion. 

Earnings on net assets: Taking the last three years only into 
account, the average earnings of the Great Western Sugar Co. 
were only 7.48 per cent on net assets, 

Its official public annual report shows: 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, as I understand, the words 
“net assets” there mean the net property owned by the cor- 
poration. ` 

Mr. WATERMAN. Actual cost. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would give me this infor- 
mation. I could look it up and compute it myself very easily, 
but I think I can get it directly from the Senator by asking 
him this question; and it ought to be in the Recorp here, it 
seems to me: 

How much in actual cash has actually been contributed to 
the company by the stockholders? In other words, what is the 
actual cash investment that has now mounted to the accumula- 
tion of between sixty and seventy million dollars? 

Mr. WATERMAN. That question will ramify quite a little, 
because, as I stated this morning, the early adventure in the 
sugar business in northeastern Colorado was by several sepa- 
rate, independent companies. As early as 1900 they began the 
building of experimental factories; and when it came to 1905 
there were factories operating at Longmont, at Loveland, at 
Fort Collins, at Windsor, at Eaton, and at Greeley. Up to that 
time those companies were independent. The Great Western 
Co. had not yet been formed. They were making all the way 
from 20 to 40 per cent on their investment. Those stockholders 
put in their money and paid for the stock. No stock was issued 
as a bonus. Every share of stock that went out of those com- 
panies was paid for at the par value, $100 a share. That repre- 
sents actual cash paid in. 

In 1905, after they had denionstrated their tremendous earn- 
ing power, the Great Western Sugar Co. was formed, and it 
bought the physical properties from those companies; and it 
issued to those companies—not to the stockholders, though, of 
course, it went out to the stockholders afterwards—a share of its 
preferred and a share of its common stock for what represented 
not necessarily the amount of stock outstanding, but the actual 
cash investment in those concerns. The Great Western took 
them over in that shape. It had a share of common stock and 
a share of preferred stock issued at that time for going concerns 
that had demonstrated an earning capacity of from 20 to 40 per 
cent apiece. That is the fact. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would pursue that a little 
further. I think he has not yet answered the question I have 
propounded. If the Senator knows, how much in actual cash 
was put into the stock that was issued by the Great Western 
Co.? I do not mean, now, what cash was paid at the time of 
its organization, because, as I understand, the Senator has 
correctly narrated the fact; there was not any actual cash paid 
then. 

Mr. WATERMAN. By this company. 

Mr. NORRIS. By this company. 

Mr. WATERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the actual cash had originally been in- 
vested in these other companies. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. What did that amount to? 
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Mr. WATERMAN, I can not tell the Senator exactly; but I 
do know, as well as I know anything, that the preferred stock 
of the Great Western Sugar Co.—all of it, $15,000,000 of it out- 
standing—represents absolutely $15,000,000 that was put into 
this business from the inception down to about the time when 
they bought it, or a little later, because they built some factories 
themselves. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know they did. The Senator says “ $15,- 
000,000 of preferred stock.” Am I right in saying that at the 
same time they had $15,000,000 of common stock? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Not outstanding. 

Mr. NORRIS. At the time they issued this stock for the 
property that was turned over to them, as I understand, they 
issued common and preferred stock of the Great Western Co. to 
the several corporations that they took over, in amount equal 
to the investment originally made by the stockholders in those 
several corporations, Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. WATERMAN. That is pretty nearly correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to say that it would follow that 
there would be the same amount of common stock as preferred; 
but I can see clearly that it would not necessarily follow, 

Mr. WATERMAN. No; it would not follow at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. How much common stock was issued in carry- 
ing out that deal? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I can not tell the Senator exactly, but I 
ean give it pretty closely. I should say that about $7,000,000 of 
common stock was put out in that way, par value. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would it follow, then, that the $15,000,000 of 
preferred stock and $7,000,000 of common stock, making a total 
of $22,000,000 of stock, represents the original investment in the 
Great Western Sugar Co.? 

Mr. WATERMAN. That depends upon how the Senator uses 
the word “ original.” If he means the word “ original” as of 
the time when they took over these factories in 1905, no. If it 
represents those and also the ones that the Great Western built 
as original ventures, then it would be different. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I am trying to get at is, How much 
actual cash was put into this business, whether before or after 
the organization of the Great Western, that has finally resulted 
in a value of the property now owned by the corporation of 
between $60,000,000 and $70,000,000? 

Mr. WATERMAN. That is a difficult question to answer, 
because the Great Western issued stock instead of money; but 
I should say $22,000,000 or $23,000,000. This is an estimate 
coming out of my knowledge about the situation. I know some- 
thing about it, if I have not forgotten it. No; that would not 
be accurate. I should say that about $20,000,000 of preferred 
stock and common stock—that is, $15,000,000 of preferred and 
$5,000,000 of common—represent investments actually paid in 
cash by somebody at some time. Then comes in a 42 per cent 
dividend on the common stock, which, of course, was a capitali- 
zation of surplus, and the stockholders did not put it in except 
as they shifted it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, for the time 
being I was not interested in that particular phase of the 
matter. I was trying to find out how much was originally 
invested in money that now shows up as a value of property 
owned by this corporation of between sixty and seventy million 
dollars. I was under the impression that the Senator was 
nearer right when he placed it in the neighborhood of $22,000,- 
000, because the Senator himself has stated—and, I think, cor- 
rectly, of course—that the ontstanding stock of these several 
corporations that were merged into one at the time of the 
organization of the Great Western Sugar Co. represented the 
actual payment of cash by the stockholders in the amount of 
the stock itself. 

Mr. WATERMAN. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that to get the amount of investment in 
those several factories, all you would have to do would be to 
take the amount of capital stock of each one of them and add 
the results together. 

Mr. WATERMAN. It would vary some because. in some of 
those companies there was more investment than there was stock 
subscribed, and that is my difficulty in trying to make the 
statement, 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be approximately correct when we 
said twenty-two or twenty-three million dollars? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I think that is pretty nearly correct. 
The company itself its undercapitalized. Its actual capitaliza- 
tion of $30,000,000 is less than one-half of its net assets, 

The preferred stock pays 7 per cent per annum. That rate is 
fixed by the charter. It never has paid more and can not pay 
more than 7 per cent annually. Hence, when earnings on 
$65,000,000 are applied to only $15,000,000 of capital evidenced 
by the common stock after allowing for the preferred dividends, 
a grossly misleading light is thrown on the company’s profits, 
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Naturally, opponents of the beet-sugar industry have not told 
the Whole story in deliberately attempting to exaggerate the 
Great Western’s earnings. 

In two of the last three years the company did not earn its 
dividends on common stock. In the fiscal years ending February 
28, 1927, and February 29, 1928, respectively, the company paid 
nearly 50 per cent of its common-stock dividends out of surplus. 
Sugar prices in the last three years, it should be remembered, 
were materially higher than at the present time. 

It should also be remembered that for various reasons the 
earnings of any single year can not be used as a criterion in 
common with that of all other agricultural enterprises, the sea- 
sonal character of the beet-sugar business permits only one 
annual turnover of product. It frequently happens that in a 
given fiscal year the total sugar sold may be greater or less in 
value than the product manufactured during that particular 
year. 

Moreover, there is a wide difference in costs of production be- 
cause of variation in the sugar content of the beet and the 
yield of different crops. These fluctuations of cost are more or 
less ironed out by combining and averaging the results of opera- 
tions over a period of years. 

During the last 10-year period the company has actually had 
capital invested, varying in different years, from $48,500,000 to 
$69,000,000. In that time the average annual earning calcu- 
lated upon money invested and continuously used in the business 
has been at the rate of 9.24 per cent. Dividend payments to 
stockholders out of this earning during the same period have 
been at the rate of 8.46 per cent on capital invested. Earnings 
in excess of dividend payments have been retained in the busi- 
ness, and have been used in expanding manufacturing facilities, 
improving and replacing equipment, and for additional necessary 
working capital. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Great Western Sugar Co. constitutes but comparatively 
a small part of the entire domestic sugar industry. To argue 
the justice or injustice of tariff legislation on the basis of this 
company’s financial condition is no more reasonable than to 
argue against the need of a higher duty on textiles because one 
company is making money. 

The Great Western has 21 factories, or only about one-fifth 
of all the beet-sugar factories in the United States, and it is 
only one of more than a score of companies operating on the 
continent. It should be pointed out, however, that none of the 
companies, saye the Great Western, have averaged a net rate 
of 4 per cent during the last 10 years. On the contrary, all but 
a very few of them have been operating with recurring losses. 

This company has continually endeavored to maintain its 
properties and operation at the highest efficiency, and if it has 
succeeded in introducing economy and reducing cost of produc- 
tion these advantages have been shared with the farmers who 
furnish its beet supply by giving them an increasingly higher 
proportion of the returns from the sale of the finished product. 

The company purchases its entire beet supply under a uniform 
contract with growers which provides that payments for beets 
shall be on a basis which takes into account the volume and 
quality of the crop and the net returns realized in the sale of 
the sugar. 

Under this established form ef contract any increase in the 
sale price of sugar in the American market from whatever cause 
arising automatically and necessarily results in a higher rate 
of payment to the farmer for their beets. The beet-sugar in- 
dustry and domestic-sugar industry of the United States, as a 
whole, are far greater than the Great Western Co. alone. 

It is obviously absurd, therefore, to found all arguments 
against the proposed sugar tariff on nrerely the reasonable suc- 
cess of that one corporation. 

I will now proceed to discuss a different phase of this matter. 

(At this point Mr. Pirrman suggested the absence of a quorum, 
the roll was called, and the Senate for five minutes received 
Gen, Jan Christiaan Smuts.) 

Mr. WATERMAN. It is charged that the Great Western 
Sugar Co., which produces 50 per cent of all the beet sugar in 
the ee States, has made enormous profits under the existing 
tariff. 

The company does make annually about half the total’ beet 
sugar produced in the United States. Of an estimated national 
output in 1929 of 1,200,000 short tons, the Great Western will 
make a trifle less than 50 per cent. 

Opponents of the proposed sugar schedule have given a most 
distorted and inaccurate picture of the capital structure and 
earnings of the company. Its earnings in the past 10 years, as 
will be shown more in detail later, have averaged only 9.24 per 
cent on invested capital. Dividends paid in this period have 
averaged 8.24 per cent on investment, 
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THE GREAT WESTERN IS FAVORABLY SITUATED FOR LARGE PRODUCTION 

Out of a total of 787,180 acres in sugar beets in 1929 in the 
United States, farmers under contract with the Great Western 
Sugar Co. this year harvested 317,500 acres, or a little over 40 
per cent. The yield per acre of beets obtained by Great Western 
growers is 2 to 3 tons higher than the average for the balance 
of the beet raisers in the United States. This is an important 
elenrent in the company’s relatively favorable situation in the 
domestic industry. 

Of an estimated 8,230,000 tons of sugar beets harvested in 
the United States this year the Great Western’s crop was 
4,100,000 tons. 

The Great Western’s 21 factories are located as follows: 13 
in Colorado; 6 in Nebraska; and 1 each in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. All operated this year. Out of a total of 100 beet-sugar 
mills in the United States, located in 17 States, only about 80 
operated this year. Thus, with one-fourth of the active plants 
the Great Western produces one-half of the Nation's beet sugar. 
This comes from the company having rather larger slicing ca- 
pacity per factory than the average, more tonnage per unit than 
the average, and as many or more days of operation per fac- 
tory. These are reflexes of the favorable conditions under 
which the Great Western operates. 

Its plants are provided with sufficient beets to operate at 
high capacity and for 90 to 120 day “campaigns.” Many other 
beet factories, particularly in States outside of the four named, 
have in recent years been unable to obtain sufficient tonnage 
to operate economically. Their campaigns have been short, hence 
their overhead unit of output has been high. 

THE REASONABLE SUCCESS OF THE GREAT WESTERN DOES NOT PROVE 
INEFFICIENCY IN OTHERS 

This difference between Great Western conditions and in the 
conditions under which other companies operate has been the 
basis of unfounded criticism of the domestic beet industry. 

It is charged, secondly, that the balance of the industry is in- 
efficient and hence not entitled to additional tariff protection. 

In some cases, inability of other companies to obtain sufficient 
raw material is easy to explain. Low sugar prices because of 
inadequate tariff protection resulted in offers to purchase beets 
on terms that farmers regarded as unprofitable for them. 
Plant diseases and unfavorable climatic conditions, in other in- 
stances, reduced tonnage. Incursion of higher profit competing 
crops, especially vegetables, reduced beet acreage, a condition 
more particularly true in sugar-producing districts close to large 
centers of population. 

Advantages the Great Western enjoys are, comparative free- 
dom from disease in its beets, and the prevalence of a type of 
farming into which this cultivated root crop enters almost as a 
necessity into farming rotation. 

Also, beet growers in Great Western territory plant more 
beet acreage per farm than in most other districts. Whereas 
in Utah and Michigan, for example, farmers will average from 
5 to 8 acres, the majority of contracts written by the Great 
Western are from 20 to 30 acres. This tends toward lower 
costs of raising beets in Great Western territory, a condition 
further improved by the relatively high yield per acre. 

These natural disadvantages of the others can hardly be said 
to prove inefficiency. In those phases more directly compara- 
ble—such as extraction per ton of beets introduced in the 
process, sales ability, and so forth—the less profitable operators 
compare favorably with the Great Western. 

But with adequate protection, particularly during periods of 
low prices, such as the industry has had to endure in recent 
seasons, depressed districts can unquestionably make a marked 
recovery. Research to cope with plant diseases injurious to 
beet growing is under way by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, with very definite hope of success, States like 
California, Utah, Michigan, Ohio, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
and Nebraska are proven beet-raising territory, capable of ma- 
terially larger output than the industry there is now enjoying. 

It may be said in that connection that there is a point during 
the campaign of the manufacturer of beet sugar at which, if 
manufacture stops, they will quit even and the company will 
neither lose nor make; but after that time, after the force is 
organized, after everything is set going, the company goes on 
at an increased ratio for the rest of the campaign, if it can 
run 90 to 110 days, at a great profit. 

There are idle plants in these localities only awaiting a solu- 
tion of price, disease, drainage, and crop-rotation problems, 
which, improperly attributed to inefficiency, have interfered with 
the progress of their sugar industries. 

The charge of inefficiency also is the reply of opponents of the 
sugar schedule, to the showing that, except the Great Western, 
most of the remaining beet-sugar companies in the United States 
haye not prospered under the Fordney-McCumber tariff. Pov- 
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erty pleas of tariff seekers are grounds for considerable humor 
and skepticism among Senators. But the facts are not to be 
denied on this case, 

In sworn testimony before the Senate Finance Committee, the 
United States Beet Sugar Association showed that 18 companies 
manufacturing 40 per cent of the total annual output of beet 
sugar earned in the past 10 years one-half of 1 per cent on in- 
vested capital. This was on an average annual inyestment 
during that period of $127,348,983.91. With the additional 50 
per cent of the output made by the Great Western, 90 per cent of 
the total beet production was supplied by 19 companies, whose 
average annual earning in this decade was only 314 per cent on 
invested capital. Figures on the other 10 per cent could not be 
obtained, and common knowledge about these minor operators is 
that their condition is probably worse than the others. 

Are we to measure out protection according to the principle 
of survival of the fittest? Among these unprofitable operators 
are the so-called marginal producers and those who struggle 
along close to the border line of bankruptcy, hoping for the occa- 
sional high-price season to recoup their losses. We have a like 
situation in most protected industries. In the domestic beet- 
sugar industry such marginal companies located in the United 
States are serving as well as they can American farmers and are 
furnishing American workers with factory employment. Sav- 
ings of Americans are invested in these factories. Cuba, too, 
has such marginal and submarginal producers. Some claim that 
a tariff which would aid these American plants and farmers and 
factory hands would affect adversely certain of these Cuban 
sugar operators. If true, it seems to me, we have to choose 
between the Cubans and Americans. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me at 
that point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact, in relation to Cuba, that we are already giving her 
a 20 per cent preferential, and, due to the fact that she has 
increased her production to over 5,000,000 tons a year, she has 
not been taking the 20 per cent preferential, thus reducing the 
price of sugar in the United States, If she had done so, the 
industry in the United States would not be in the condition in 
which it is now. i 

Mr. WATERMAN. I agree with the Senator as to that. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Cuba brought the condition upon herself. It 
was not dne to the sugar produced in this country from sugar 
beets, but because Cuba increased her production to such a great 
extent. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, the unstudied claim that 
an industry is inefficient because half of it is close to bank- 
ruptey is too simple, too naive. Agriculture in this country has 
established its right to higher tariffs mainly as a result of its 


financial depression, but who dares claim this is due to ineffi- | 


ciency. A great surplus of many products refutes the suggestion. 

I am not arguing here that the condition of the beet-sugar 
companies is solely due to the inadequacy of the present tariff; 
nor that their financial condition is their sole right to a higher 
rate of duty. Their case can be established on broader grounds 
of national economy, which are not germane to the special 
treatment of claims and counterclaims surrounding the peculiar 
position occupied by the Great Western Sugar Co, 

The emphasis that opponents of the sugar schedule have 
placed on this company’s operations and record suggests that 
they favor no tariff increase because this single company has 
been suceessful under past and existing rates of duty. In the 
logical development of such a theory its advocates would with- 
hold tariff relief from the 25 or 30 other beet-sugar companies 
in the United States even if they were forced out of business 
by conditions which a higher tariff might prevent. Would the 
opponents of the- sugar schedule then reduce the domestic beet 
industry to half its present value to the Nation? Would they 
then even deem it proper to have a sugar tariff that enabled 
only one company to manufacture beet sugar in this country? 


THE FARMERS ARE THE REAL SUGAR TARIFF BENEFICIARIES 


Because the Great Western has managed to earn 8 to 9 per 
cent on its investment, opponents of the sugar schedule predict it 
will be the principal beneficiary of the proposed increase in the 
tariff. Its pockets will be lined at the cost of the public. This 
is a situation common to most of the protected industries, In 
each there is a leader or outstanding success occupying a like 
position with respect to any tariff proposal, It is not denied, 
for example, that some farmers have been able under present 
and past agricultural tariff schedules to make a fair profit 
despite depression. I have not heard expressed any particular 
concern over the possibility that these successful farmers would 
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benefit out of proportion to their less fortunate fellows from 
any increase in the agricultural duties. Nor is it to be denied 
that the Great Western would benefit from a higher tariff if 
it availed the industry as a whole. I can see no escape from 
this possibility, and 1 do not envision it as a factor of import- 
2 sufficient to prejudice the fate of an entire industry in this 
ssue, 

It must not be forgotten in this connection that the farmers 
contracting to grow beets for this company would benefit from 
any price increase attributable to a higher tariff. They grow 
the crop on what is known throughout Great Western territory 
as a 50-50 basic contract. That is, the farmers receive in pay- 
ment per ton of beets practically 50 per cent—sometimes more— 
of the net proceeds received by the company for the sugar ex- 
tracted. Any betterment in net sugar price arising from the 
tariff or otherwise is shared 50-50 with the farmers. In 
view of that fact, the Mountain States Beet Growers’ Market- 
ing Association, a cooperative representing 4,000 beet raisers in 
the Colorado district of the company, is a staunch advocate 
of the sugar schedule adopted by the House. 

I may say here that I have yet to learn of one farm or agri- 
cultural organization of this country but what is supporting 
the House provision with reference to tariff rates on sugar. 

Here, then, is a direct benefit to the beet farmers from a 
higher tariff. Even the most bitter opponents of the proposed 
schedule admit that the sugar duty is one which is effective in 
this manner, They attempt to prove that it is disproportion- 
ately costly to the public and to other farmers. This will be an 
interesting question to pursue further later on, but at the 
moment we are considering how the proposed increase in the 
sugar tariff would, as charged, line the pockets of the Great 
Western. 

It would make the company more prosperous, they claim. 
What does such prosperity signify? It helps the beet growers 
and increases their number. And it would aid 21 cities and 
beet-raising communities largely dependent upon the prosperity 
of the company for their own welfare. 

The money accruing to the Great Western from the tariff or 
from any other source is not hoarded by the company, It is 
disbursed to farmers, to factory labor, to coal miners, to railroad 
workers, to supply houses, to stockholders, and a very small 
fraction is retained—if there is any profit—for depreciation and 
surplus. These reserves are used to maintain the business in a 
sound condition, to provide for expansion, to serve its territory 
with new mills as needed, for research, and for development of 
improved and more economical processes. 

If the tariff in this company's case were the basis of un- 
conscionable profits, if it made burdensome the price of this 
essential foodstuff, there might be reason for attacking the pro- 
posed schedule through this corporation. But it is making only 
a conservative earning on its investment. And sugar is rela- 
tively the cheapest foodstuff on the American table to-day. 

Opposition to the proposed schedule is of different kinds and 
different degrees, but all attack the sugar tariff through the 
Great Western’s earnings. Friends of Cuba, while conceding 
that some measure of protection is due the domestic industry, 
attempt to use the Great Western’s financial record to defeat 
any increase and as an intimation that the present rate, there- 
fore, should be reduced. Some sincere friends of the domestic 
industry, desiring to prevent adding burdens on consumers, still 
fre troubled lest a higher tariff might unduly increase the Great 
Western's profits. Its dividends are distorted by a minority— 
and, I am happy to say, it is a very small minority—who hope 
thus to further their program to exterminate the home sugar 
industry in favor of the Tropics. j 

I believe a calm study of the facts will put the company’s 
earnings in a light that does not clash with the best traditions 
of American industry. It is a company whose active manage- 
ment and control is very largely in the hands of men living in 
the West, who are in daily contact with the farmers and the 
communities in which the beets are raised and processed. Most 
of its directing officials haye grown up in the business, It is a 
much undercapitalized corporation rather than overcapitalized. 
To an unusual degree its earnings have been reinyested in the 
communities from which they were obtained. 

Dividend payments have not been permitted to weaken the 
financial soundness of the company. In the districts where it 
operates the corporation enjoys the respect of the people with 
whom it is in constant touch, It has never had a labor strike 
in its mills. Its educational and experimental work in further- 
ance of higher yields and better-balanced farming is favorably 
known throughout the sugar world. Its factories are at the 
peak of efficiency in equipment and personnel. 

Naturally the company’s size and prominence have made it 
the object of occasional criticism and scrutiny. I do not wish 
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to omit reference to charges of monopoly and restraint of trade. 
As recently as October 30 last the Government renewed charges 
against the company of antitrust act violation. This is evi- 
dently an attempt to obtain a further review by another Federal 
court of concurrent jurisdiction in the same State of transac- 
tions embraced in a case against the company which was dis- 
missed at Lineoln, Nebr., on June 18 last by Judge D. J. Munger, 
of the United States district court. In that decision the court 
held that the Government had failed to state a cause of action, 
that the proceedings were barred by the statute of limitations, 
and that the transactions did not involve any phase of interstate 
commerce. 

The Great Western is not a monopoly. It produces less than 
10 per cent of the sugar annually consumed in the United 
States. It does not fix the country’s sugar prices. That, as 
admitted in the sugar trade, is determined by conditions of 
world supply and demand and more directly by the New York 
cane-Sugar refiners in accordance with that economic law. 

With some of these extraneous matters out of the way, we 
can face squarely the charges that the company’s profits under 
past and existing tariffs have been exorbitant. Fortunately, 
the misrepresentation can easily be corrected by a citation of 
the facts. 

The statement of W. D. Lippitt, vice president and general 
manager, before the Senate Finance Committee, under oath, is 
clear, straightforward, and convincing. The charges that the 
company is paying from 35 to 50 per cent dividends annually 
are misleading half truths. Preferred stock of the company, 
representing half of its capitalization, has never paid more 
than 7 per cent annually. The present dividend rate of $2.80 
per share on common stock has been the principal source of 
misinterpretation. This common stock originally was $100 
par value per share. Each $100 share of common has been split 
into 12 shares of no par value. 

The $30,000,000 total capital stock is not now and for many 
years has not been a fair measure of the actual money invested 
in the company’s business. The capitalization has stood at 
thirty millions since 1906. But in the past 23 years the com- 
pany has reinvested in its business earnings considerably in 
excess of its original capitalization. So that to-day its net 
worth is at least $66,000,000, while its renewal or reproduc- 
tion value at this date is at least $90,000,000. Earnings on 
this large investment applied to only $15,000,000 of common 
Stock, after payment of the 7 per cent preferred dividend, is 
the principal source of misinterpretation of the company’s 
record. 

The company filed with the committee a sworn statement, 
certified by Haskin & Sells, accountants, covering its financial 
history for the past 10 years, setting forth capital-stock liabili- 
ties, surplus, net earnings, and cash dividends paid, This ap- 
pears on page 91 of the printed hearings of the Senate Finance 
Committee on the sugar schedule. It shows that in the past 
10 years, up to and including February 28, 1929, the accumu- 
lated per cent earned on average invested capital was 9.24 per 
cent, and per-cent dividends paid on average invested capital 
was 8.24 per cent. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to direct the attention of the 
Senate to an argument which has been put forward here by 
some that there are only a few people interested in the sugar 
tariff, and a few people out West at that; that the people down 
on the seaboard do not want to pay a little more money for 
their sugar. 

I am frank to say that if this tariff proposal will not increase 
the price of sugar, then I am against it. I am in favor of it 
because I believe that it will increase the price of sugar and 
that the farmers of the West will get an advantage by reason 
of putting the proposal into law. 

The proposal of the House of Representatives to put upon 
Sugar a measurably adequate duty to protect the domestic in- 
dustry has been singled out, for some unknown reason, for 
varied and widespread attack. Here is one agricultural product 
on which a duty would be effective, because we produce less 
than we consume. Moreover, effectiveness of the duty in rais- 
ing the price of sugar would be reflected back to the producer 
of sugar beets, because practically all the contracts between the 
grower and the refinery provide not only for a minimum-price 
guaranty for beets, but also for a sliding scale of prices whereby 
the producer shares proportionately in any increase in the price 
of sugar above the guaranteed minimum basis. 

There is no agricultural or economic reason why we can not 
produce all the sugar we need in the United States. Moreover, 
a transfer of acreage from the production of surplus crops, such 
as wheat, corn, barley, and oats to the production of beets 
would help to reduce the surplus of those commodities, and 
thereby improve the market prices for those articles. The value 
of a sugar-beet crop from a crop-rotation standpoint, the value 
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for stock feed of the residue of beet pulp after the sugar is 
extracted, and the value of bagasse of cane for industrial uses 
have been widely demonstrated. Along with the increase in 
cane and beet sugars under protection is that of corn sugar also. 

Yet a hue and cry has been raised against protection for the 
domestic sugar industry because of the alleged burden on the 
consumer. The fact is that sugar is virtually the cheapest 
article of food to-day when present prices are compared with 
pre-war prices, because it is one of the few commodities which 
is selling as cheaply or cheaper than before the war. 

Moreover, the extent of the burden on the consumer has been 
greatly exaggerated. It is said that the average annual con- 
sumption of sugar in the United States is about 100 pounds per 
capita; and that increase in the tariff against Cuba from 1.76 
to 2.40 cents per pound would increase the cost 64 cents a year 
per person. This proposition fails to take into consideration 
that included in this 100 pounds is the sugar used in bakery 
products, candy, soft drinks, ice cream, and the sugar served 
free to the consumer in hotels and restaurants; but the small 
amount of sugar entering into the unit of sale of these com- 
modities necessarily compels the manufacturer of each article 
to absorb the entire amount of proposed increase in tariff upon 
the sugar so used. The cost is almost infinitesimal. 

The average consumption of sugar in the household is esti- 
mated at about 50 pounds per year per capita. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brarne in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I offered some figures from bulletins 
published by both the Agricultural Department and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which agree upon this subject, showing that 
the ye capita consumption of sugar as sugar in the home is 30 
pounds. 

Mr. WATERMAN. On this basis the increased cost to the 
individual would be about 22 cents per year, about the cost of 
one package of coughless” Old Gold cigarettes. 

The lack of an adequate domestic supply of sugar, and the 
dependence of the United States upon Cuba for the bulk of her 
sugar cost American consumers 30 cents per pound for sugar in 
1920, or a total of $12 to $18 a year per capita. 

The development of an adequate supply at home is an insur- 
ance against foreign monopolistic extortion and the unconscion- 
able exactions of Cuba and her Wall Street alliance. 

However, in taking steps to develop an adequate domestic 
supply of sugar by increasing the rate of duty, it should not be 
forgotten that the possibilities and reasonable certainties rela- 
tive to such an adequate supply of domestically produced sugars 
are no longer in question. This is one of the chief reasons why 
the American refiners and Cuban producers oppose all tariff 
on sugar. Some of the records, briefs, statements, and publica- 
tions put out by the Wall Street people, including banks, in that 
particular haye proceeded on the theory that they are afraid 
that the development of the American production of sugar suf- 
ficient for home consumption will destroy Cuba, and that is one 
of their arguments. À 

Perhaps too generally the thought in regard to our sugar 
supply relates exclusively to cane and beet sugars, Indeed, we 
should not forget that those two standard forms of sugar will 
keep the preeminence they have established for themselves, but 
there is a wonderful opportunity to expand the uses for and the 
consumption of corn sugar. To those who maintain that we 
can not ever produce all the sugar we use, it need only be stated 
we have a 2,000,000,000-bushel corn crop annually, a consider- 
able portion of which is capable of being sold through the 
sugar route if only the entire sugar schedule is written with 
the. thought in mind of putting our Nation on a self-supporting 
sugar basis. 

Some objection is heard in regard to an increased sugar duty 
in that, it is stated, the costs of living will be unfavorably dealt 
with. In this connection, consider our seemingly well-established 
policies in regard to other commodities. Compare, for instance, 
the increase asked for on sugar with that on large numbers of 
other products. 

The argument has been advanced frequently against the rates 
on many agricultural products, particularly sugar and cattle 
hides, that the number benefited would be small in comparison 
with the total number of consumers who would pay higher 
prices ; that the country as a whole would be benefited by lower 
rates. 

The fallacy of this argument is that, if generally and con- 
sistently applied, it would mean the elimination of the tariff on 
most of the products of American factories and farms, because 
universally the number of consumers of any given commodity 
far exceeds the number of producers. 
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For generations the country has maintained high-tariff rates 

on many manufactured products which virtually all persons 

but from which a very small percentage of the total 
population of the United States receives a direct benefit. 

For example, virtually every household uses at least one or 
more aluminum kitchen utensils. The tariff on such articles 
amounts to 11 cents per pound, plus 55 per cent of the value. 
Yet the total number benefited by these tariff rates does not 
exceed at most the 15,828 employers and workers employed in 
127 plants in the United States. 

To take another example, every household uses soap every 
day in the year, yet a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem is main- 
tained on toilet soap for the benefit of 20,102 employers and 
workers in 272 plants. 

Wool felt hats are also widely used, yet a rate of 30 cents per 
pound plus 50 per cent ad valorem is provided for the benefit 
of 2,040 employers and employees in 22 plants. 

Hundreds of other cases might be cited in which the num- 
bers actually benefited are quite small in comparison with the 
number of consumers concerned. 

A duty of 3 cents per pound on sugar, however, would benefit 
approximately 145,000 farmers producing sugar beets and sugar- 
cane. That is merely a single person to a single farm. It does 
not include those who are engaged in processing these products 

of the soil. It does not include the various persons who work 
upon the farm where these articles are produced. It is just the 
nuniber of single farmers operating a single farm. More than 
145,000 of those people are asking for a tariff of 3 cents a pound 
upon this manufactured product; and yet what do we give the 
felt-hat people? There are only 2,000 of them altogether. 

If protection is to be accorded industrial products, even though 
the total number of consumers greatly exceeds the number of 
producers, then it is only fair that agriculture should be given 
at least equal consideration. 

It is inevitable that the number of consumers should exceed 
the number of producers, otherwise we could have no division of 
labor such as we have to-day, because a division of labor re- 
quires as a prerequisite that each must produce more of a par- 
ticular article than he requires for his own needs. One man can 
produce as much as fifty or a hundred persons can consume 
under our modern methods of mass production with labor-saving 
machinery. This makes for efficiency and low costs. 

As a matter of fact, every producer is a consumer of goods, 
and every consumer is in turn a producer of something—either 
a producer of farm commodities, a producer of industrial com- 
modities, a producer of capital, a producer of labor, or a pro- 
ducer of services to these groups. Under such conditions a fair 
principle would appear to be to give to each producing group 
such measure of protection as is necessary to meet foreign com- 
petition and return a reasonable profit. In this way, and only 
in this way, the buying power of each group is maintained with 
which to purchase the products or services produced by the 
other groups. With adequate protection for the products of 
both the farms and factories, the owners or those who furnish 
the capital, the workers who invest their labor, as well as the 
other occupational groups related to these, will receive their 
proportionate benefits. 

Without tariff protection it would be possible for “ consum- 
ers” to purchase more cheaply for a temporary period their 
textiles and clothing from England, their steel and metal manu- 
factures from Germany, their crockery and dishes from Bel- 
gium and Sweden, their dairy products from Denmark and 
New Zealand, their hides and beef from Argentina, their sugar 
from Cuba, their winter vegetables from Mexico, and so on 
down the long list of products purchased by American “ con- 
sumers.” 

But what would be the result of such a policy? What would 
be its effect on these “consumers”? The “consumers” who are 
laborers in American factories or on American farms want to 
retain their jobs and to receive a just compensation for their 
labor; but they can not retain their jobs if the American con- 
sumers refuse to buy goods produced by such factories and 
farms and buy their goods and farm products from foreign 
countries. The “consumers” who are manufacturers want to 
maintain their factories on a profitable basis, but they ean not 
do so if the farmers and laborers buy foreign products which are 
offered to them cheaper. 

The “ consumers,” who are farmers, dairymen, sugar-beet and 
sugarcane producers, cattlemen, vegetable growers, and others, 
want a market for their goods at home, but this will be largely 
denied them if the consumers in the cities and towns purchase 
food products grown in foreign countries at lower costs. The 
“consumers” who are capitalists would like to invest their 
funds in farms or factories in their own country, where they can 
more closely supervise their investments; but when foreign 
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products of these farms and factories, their capital is attracted 
to the sugar plantations of Cuba, or to the starch plantations of 
Java, or to the tobacco plantations of Java and Sumatra, or to 
the winter-vegetable regions of Mexico, or to the industrial 
plants of Germany and England. The “ consumers” who supply 
services to these other groups desire at least a fair remunera- 
tion for their services, but without adequate purchasing power 
on the part of these groups the demand for such services is con- 
fined to the minimum of bare necessities. 

To foster one or several of these groups of consumer-pro- 
ducers at the expense of the rest is unfair and discriminatory. 
Such a policy would be an unfair and unjust application of the 
protective principle. The farmers would not be content if indus- 
try alone were protected and at the same time they were com- 
pelled to pay high prices for the things they had to buy, made 
by highly protected industry, while they struggled along on 
prices for their products beaten down by the cheap food prod- 
ucts of peasant lands. The industrialists and laborers would 
not be satisfied with a policy which protected only the products 
of the farm while their own source of livelihood struggled un- 
successfully in competition with the commodities produced 
abroad with cheap labor and cheap raw materials. 

We find, then, that the “consumers” of any given article are 
merely the aggregate of a large and varied number of groups 
producing other articles, and that the prosperity of each pro- 
ducing group is entirely dependent upon the prosperity and pur- 
chasing power of all the other producing groups to which it 
hopes to sell its products. 

If we send our money abroad to buy foreign products instead 
of buying domestic products, to build up foreign industries at 
the expense of domestic industries, and open the American mar- 
kets to foreign exploitation, to the full measure we do these 
things we destroy the American market for American products 
and the agricultural and industrial stability of our Nation. 
American manufaeturers, farmers, and workmen can withstand 
no such ordeal. The ægis of the protective principle must be 
rigidly upheld for the benefit of all. 

I hold in my hand a table showing the number of producers 
who are beneficiaries of the tariff rates on various industrial 
products as compared with those who are beneficiaries of the 
rates on various farm commodities, together with the rates pro- 
vided in the tariff reported by the Senate Finance Committee. 
This tabulation shows how very generally the number of bene- 
ficiaries of rates on farm products exceeds the number of bene- 
ficiaries of rates on industrial products. 

I will refer just briefly to this table and then I will ask to 
have it placed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. It is a 
table which has been compiled by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and the statistics contained in it are taken from the 
1925 Census of Manufactures. 

The first item listed is soap. There are 272 plants in the 
United States and only 20,102 people engaged in the business. 

Perfumery, cosmetics, toilet preparations, tooth paste, and so 
forth. Five hundred and ninety-four plants; 13,507 people em- 
ployed. Those containing alcohol bear a rate of 40 cents per 
pound and 75 per cent ad valorem. Without alcohol, the rate is 
75 per cent ad valorem. 

Pottery, including porcelain. Three hundred and nine plants. 
Thirty-nine thousand nine hundred and thirty-four people en- 
gaged in the business. There we find a rate of 60 per cent ad 
Reus and 70 per cent ad valorem, and I do not know what 


Clay products, other than pottery, and one-clay refractories: 
One thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine plants; 112,263 peo- 
ple engaged. Undecorated, 45 per cent ad valorem; decorated, 
50 per cent ad valorem, and so on. 

Glass industries. Three hundred and ten plants; 74,838 people 
employed, 

Glass cutting. Four hundred and ten plants; 6,160 people 
employed. 

Watches and watch movements. Thirteen plants; 14,727 
people employed. The rates recommended are 75 cents to $2.50 
apiece, plus 50 cents each for adjustments, plus 5 cents to 18 
cents for each jewel, plus $1 each if constructed to run more 
than 47 hours. 

Aluminum manufactures. I have already called the Senate’s 
attention to that. 

Men’s collars. Twenty-eight plants; 7,925 people engaged. 
The tariff is-30 cents per dozen pieces, and 10 per cent ad 
valorem. i 

Cotton lace. Forty-two plants; 7,797 people employed. 

Nottingham laces, including window curtains, nets, pillow 
shams, bed sets, and so on, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Cutlery. Two hundred and eleven plants; 18,491 people en- 


products are allowed to monopolize the home market for the | gaged. Senators should look at the rates on those articles, 
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Envelopes. One hundred and thirty-five establishments; 
10,765 people engaged. 

Hats, wool-felt. Twenty-two factories; 2,040 people engaged, 
Tariff, 30 cents a pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Knit cloth. One hundred and thirty-two factories; 7,000 
people engaged. 

vee valued at not more than a dollar per pound, 31 cents per 
pound, 

If one will go down through this list he will see exactly how 
many people are engaged in these enterprises, the tariff that 
has been granted, and that which is proposed to be given; yet 
there are 147,000 owners of farms struggling along trying to 
build up their communities, to make a little money to educate 
their children and to clothe and feed them, asking for a tariff 
sufficient to put them on their feet and make the industry 
profitable so far as they are concerned, but they are to be 
denied. 

I ask to have this table printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxrp, as follows: 


Beneficiaries of tariff rates on certain industrial commodities 


(Compiled by the American Farm Bureau Federation; statistics taken 
from 1925 Census of Manufactures) 


oe Tariff rates in tariff bill as reported 
rm r. n as t 
of plants | members, Senate js 


272| 20, 102 Castile, 15 per cent ad valorem; toilet, 
30 per cent ad valorem; all other and 
mee Seren, n. 8. p. f., 15 per cent ad 


v m. 

13, 507 | Containing alcohol, 40 cents per d 
and 75 per cent.ad valorem; without 
alcohol, 75 per cent ad valorem. 
39,934 | China, porcelain, etc., undecorated, 
60 per cent ad valorem; decorated, 
70 per cent ad valorem; on cups, 
saucers, and plates, valued at not 
more than 50 cents per dozen, 10 cents 
per dozen additional; on cups and 
saucers imported in units, 10 cents per 
dozen pieces additional. 

112, 263 | Earthenware and crockery ware, un- 
decorated, 45 per cent ad valorem; 


Clay products (other 1,939 


than pottery) and 


nonclay refractories. decotated, 50 per cent ad valorem; 
on cups, saucers, and plates, valued 
at not more than 50 cents per dozen, 
10 cents per dozen additional: on cups 
and saucers imported as units, 10 
cents per dozen pieces additional. 
Ohina firing and deco- 31 
rating, not done in 
es. 
Q industries 310 74,838 | Chimneys, 55 per cent ad valorem; 
Glass cutting, staining, 410 6, 160 and shades, 85 per cent ad va- 


and ornamenting. orem; prisms, 30 per cent ad valo- 
rem; all other glass illumina ar- 
ticles, 60 per cent ad valorem. 
articles and utensils for table and 
kitchen, blown or decorated, 60 per 
cent ad valorem; and un- 

lished, 50 per cent ad valorem. 
Rolled glass, 1 


3% cents per pound; plate glass, 1254 
to 19 cents per square foot, but not 
less than 50 per cent ad valorem. 
Mirrors, 1344 to 23 cents per square 
foot, but not less than 45 per cent ad 
valorem. Glass manufactures, n. 3. 
P. I., 50 per cent ad valorem. Watch 
crystals, 60 per cent ad valorem. 
3 Elass, 60 per cent ad valo- 
rem. Spectacles, from 20 cents per 
dozen and 15 cent ad valorem to 
40 per cent ad valorem; lenses, from 
40 per cent ad valorem to 10 cents per 
dozen pairs and 35 per cent ad valo- 
rem; optical glass, 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem; optical testing instruments, 
60 per cent ad valorem; scientific 
mirrors, lenses, field glasses, 45 

cent ad valorem; electric-light — 
from 20 per cent to 1 cent each and 


Clocks, 3 
devices, and cloc! 
movements. 
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Beneficiaries of tariff rates on certain industrial commodities—Continued 


firm Tariff rates in tariff bill as reported to 


Articles of plants members, Senate 


Clocks, etc. (contd) . 65 per cent ad valorem; $5 to $10 each, 
$3 each and 65 per cent ad valorem; 
over $10 each, $4.50 each and 65 per 
cent ad valorem. Also 25 cents each 
for each jewel or substitute in addi- 
tion to the above duties, 

Various rates ranging from 75 cents to 
$2.50 each, plus 50 cents each adjust- 
ment, plus from 6 to 18 cents for each 
jewel, plus $1 each if constructed to 
run more than 47 hours without 


Watches and watch 
movements. 


utensils, 11 cents per pound and 55 
per cent ad valorem. 
30 cents per dozen pieces and 10 per 
Nottingtian laces, including windo 
Vo including window 
bin, ong nets, pillow shams, bed 
sets, etc., 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Pocketknives, clasp knives, 
knives, ete., from 4 cents each and 
per cent ad valorem to 35 cents each 
and 55 per cent ad valorem. Table, 
butchers’, carving, kitchen, bread, 


plus 45 per cent ad valorem; mani- 
cure knives, 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Animal clippers, pruning and sheep 
shears, all scissors and other shears, 
from to 20 cents each plus 45 per 
cent valorem. Corn knives, 30 
per cent ad valorem. Shovels, 
spades, scoops, scythes, sickles, grass 
hooks, drainage tools and parts there- 
of, 30 per cent ad valorem. Drills 
and metal cutting tools of all kinds, 
and cutting edges, 50 per cent ad 
valorem; containing over 1 per cent 
of vanadium or over 0.2 of 1 per 
cent of tungsten or molybdenum or 
over 0.3 of 1 per cent of chromium, 
60 per cent ad valorem. 

Plain, 3 cents per pound plus 20 per 
cent ad valorem; if embossed, deco- 
rated, printed, etc., 3 cents per pug 
plus 35 per cent ad valorem. If litho- 


„ printed, ete., 3 cents per 
pound plus 55 per cent ad valorem. 
SA OIE Der PO Ena ES cent ad 

; stamped, blocked, fin- 
ished, or trimmed, 25 cents each 
additional. 

Wool, 9 not more aaa ae 
per pound, 37 cents per pound an 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than $1.75 per pound, 46 cents per 

d and 50 per cent ad valorem. 
ilk, 60 per cent ad valorem. Cot- 
ap 45 2 cent ad 8 Reya 
cents per poun: per cen 
ad valorem. Wool, valued at not 
more than $2 per pound, 41 cents per 
pound, and 45 per cent ad valorem; 
valued at more than $2 per. pound, 
46 cents per d and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. Silk, 60 per cent ad valo- 
rem. Cotton, 45 per cent ad valorem. 
Rayon, 45 cents per pound and 65 per 
cent ad valorem. 

. 1a = aoe than —. 
per dozen pairs, 37 cents per poun 
and 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at 
more 81.75 per dozen pairs, 48 
cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. Cotton, 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem; not above No. 8 and valued at 
$1.50 or more per dozen pairs, 2 cents 
per pair additional. Silk, 60 per cent 
ad valorem. Rayon, 45 cents per 

erg and 65 per cent ad valorem. 
ool, valued at not more than $1 per 
pound, 31 cents per pound and 40 per 
cent ad valorem; valued at more than 
$1 per pound, 46 cents per pound and 
50 Bing cent ad valorem. Cotton 
made on warp-knitting machine, 55 
per cent ad valorem; niade on another 
machine, 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Silk, 85 per cent ad valorem. Rayon, 
45 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Inlaid, 40 por cent ad valorem; all other 
35 per cent ad valorem. 


Knit hosiery. 
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Beneficiaries of tariff rates on certain industrial commodities—Continued | Beneficiaries of tariff rates on certain industrial commoditics—Continued 


Number 
of of- 
cials, pro 
Articles Number oN 
of plants 5 
employ- 
ees, and 
wage 
earners 
Linen goods 18 2, 993 
Needles, pins, hooks 48 6,479 
and eyes, and snap f 
Ons. 9 1. 347 
Lead peneils Bx 25 6, 708 
Saws 8 7¹ 5, 577 
12 644 
42 
Toys (not includi 283 16,202 
children's whee 
goods or sleds), 
games, and play- 
ground equipment. 
AENDA parasols, 176 4, 695 
eanes. 
Wall paper 49 5, 807 
Clothing, mens... 4,000 | 203, 072 
Clothing, women s 6,127 | 154,878 
1 3. 85 205,477 
Brushes, other than 9, 862 
rub 
Tron and steel: 
Blast furnaces 122 31, 697 
Steel works and 473 | 406,763 
Forgi t made AKB. 023 
no! 
iu steel works or 
Foundry and ma- , 154 481.212 
chine shop prod- 


Woven fabrics, from 35 to 55 per cent 
ad valorem. 


nap- 
kins, from 40 to 55 cent ad valo- 
rem. Sheets and yweases, 40 per 
cent ad valorem. Tubings, 


cent ad valorem. Shirt collars and 


27 17 
ae 
111 5 
pang 

i 


i 
: 
5 


e 
H, 1 
Hi A 111 
af s28 

gece i P ER 8 B 
585 3 ga ; 
11 7 14755 


j 
1 

775 
a 
PN 
Pedi 


F 
$ 
; 
2 
3 


tooth and toilet brushes, 50 per cent 


than 6 cents 8 0.6 of 1 cent 
ad pound. „  crowbars, 
lacksmith's hammers, tongs, sledges, 
etc., 156 cents per pound. Cast-iron 
ipe and fittings, 30 per cent ad va- 
— Cast- iron an tove 


n.s. p. f., cast hollow ware, 20 per cent 
how 1 tot — . — N 

to 4 cents per pound. Nu 
washers, 


Bolts, etc., 1 ce’ t aS oo 9 Spiral 
nut locks and washers, 35 per 


pound, 
With layers of other metals welded on, 
80 per = ad valorem; thermostatic 


d frames, 
valorem. Hoop or band iron or steel, 
from 0.25 of 1 cent to 0.55 of 1 cent per 
pound; other bands or strips, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. Fence, screw, 
and other wire rods, from 0.3 1 


ing over 1 cent of carbon, 81 per 
* wire, and 


sixteenths of 1 cent per square foot. 
Wire screens and woven wire cloth 
from 25 to 55 per cent. Iron and steel 


forgi. 25 cent ad valorem. 
Au ves, 3 etc, over 20 


poom and railway splice bars, one- 
fourth 


per cent ad valorem. Iron or steel 
tapes, flues, pipes, from 
of 1 cent to 14 cents per pound. 
Rivets, lathed or brightened, 30 per 
cent; others, 1 cent per pound. 
Horseshoes, one-fifth of 1 cent per 
pound; if punched, dulled, ete., 1 cent 
per pound. Steel wool, 10 cents per 
und plus 30 per cent ad valorem. 
teel shavings, 5 cents per pound 
plus 30 per cent ad valorem. Grit, 
shot, ete., three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound. Corset clasps, steels, ete., 35 
r cect ad valorem, Butts and 
ges, 50 cent ad valorem, 
Table and kitchen utensils if plated 
with gold, silver, 59 65 per 
cent; ifenameled with vitrious glasses 
5 cents per ind plus 30 per cent ad 
valorem. Steel plates for engraving 
or printing, 25 per cent ad valorem, 
Umbrella ribs, tubes, ete., 60 per cent 
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Beneficiary of tariff rates on certain industrial commodities - Continued 


‘Tariff rates in tariff bill as reported to 
Articles Senate 


Iron and steel (oontd) 


from 6 to 15 cents per 100, plus 20 per 
cent ad valorem. Metal trouser 
buttons, from one- twelſth of 1 cent to 
three- of 1 cent per line per 
gross plus 15 per cent ad valorem; if 
embossed, per cent ad valorem, 
Pons, 15 centa per groas; wit with nib and 
barrel, 20 cents per Razors, 
Pale rg A ogi ge lus 30 per 
cent; blades, from one- to 1 cent 


valorem. Dental instruments, 35 
boratory instruments, 40 per ont 


ad valorem. Drawing 
ag 5 10 parts, 60 per cent ad ec 


* 
m; o + nippers, per 
cent ad valorem. Files, ras ee 


from 25 to 77% cents per 
Sword blades and side arms, 50 pe per 
cent ad valorem.. Bells, except 
church bells and carillons, 70 per cent 
ad valorem. Sho ; ete., 

from $1.50 to $10 plus 45 per cent 
ad valorem; valued at over $50 oe 


Leather (from cattle hides), sole or 
belting. 15 per cent ad valorem; welt- 
ing, 15 per cent; side u 
cent; 


Bags, card cases, etc., from 
to 55 per cent. Gloves, fro: 
ad valorem, 


Beneficiaries of tariff rates on certain agricultural products 
(Compiled by the American Farm Bureau Federation) 


Tariff rates in tariff bill as reported to the 
Senate 


Free. 

25 cents per bushel. 
56 cents per bushel. 
2% cents : d. 

Unshell 3 — pound. Shelled, 6 


cents Seu lanched, 
nts per eanut nae 7 aag cents per 


Hay, $5 per short ton. 


Tobacco, from 35 cents to $2.75 per pound. 
Sugar, 2.20 cents per pound on Cuban sugar 
and 2.75 cents per or pound on other imported 


sugar. 
Sugarcane, $2 per short ton. Sugar beets, 80 


Tobaceo. 
Sugar beets (for sugar). 


Sugarcane (for sugar or 


p). cents per short ton. 
White potatoes 2, 823, 810 | 75 cents perd 100 ie poenas dried, 24 cents per 
Tomato w. Pg Ps ar et ered at i 
— epee S 54, 7 cen per poun Pre ed or 

served, 50 per cent ad valorem. par me 
Dry peas ®..2.2.2....... 210, 245 pa HK cents per pound; split, 244 cents per 
Red clover seed *____._. 127, 405 | 6 poma jer pound. 

31, 043 


Other clover and alfalfa Alsike clover, 5 cents per pound crirason clover, 
seed *. 1 cent per pound; white and ladino clover, 
6 ane 9 — Sove, 3 cents per 
poun: vor, n. 8. p. f., 3 cents per poun: 
Alfalfa, 5 cents ts per pound. 
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Beneficiaries of tariff rates on certain agricultural products—Continued 


Tariff rates in tariff bill as reported to the 
Senate 


pounds. 
Crude, 15 cents per pound; ground, 4 cents 


per pound. 


Fresh or frozen, 2 cents per pound; dried, 
poma pound; sulphured or in brine, over 
gallon, unpi 3 cents pound; 


of pitted, 4 cents ; 900 or to the 
£ unpitted, 5: cents per d; pitted, 
934 cents per pound. Maraschino and pre- 


pared, 534 cents per pound and 40 per cent 


Do. 
214 cents per pound. 


Fresh, dried, or paste, 5 cents per pound, pre- 
pared, 40 per cent ad valorem. * 


d; n. S. p. f. ts per pound, 


cents per 
cents per pound; 1 6 cents 


3 
Under 800 pag pounds, each 2 cents per pound; — 


231,171 


6 2228 sar h, 234 cents 

airy co or more eac cents per 

Dairy bulis and/or | 1,747,012 Rides 10 per cent ad valorem. sli o 
calv lon, Cream, 56.6 cents per 


ee 
710, 804 Skimmed milk and buttermilk, 240 cents 
gallon. Condensed milk, unsweetened, 1 
cents per pound; sweetened, 234 cents — 
pa: Dried milk, 634 cents per pound, 
ied cream, 124 cents per d. Dried 
5 
pound. Mal and compoun per 
ad valorem. 


cent 
Swine, 2 cents per pound. Lard, 3 cents per 
und; lard substitutes, 5 cents per d. 
ve chickens, Pou und; 1 2 chicks, 
75 1 each ch ckens, 10 chats per 
Sheep, S per head. Raw wool, in the grease or 
, 31 cents per pound; scoured, 34 cents 
on pound; on the skin, 29 ‘cents per pound; 
sorted "3 


or matchings, $2 cents per pound; 
5 wastes, from 10 cents to 34 cents per pound. 
Butter“: 
Number reporting | 1, 289, 814 Butter and butter substitutes, 14 cents per 
butter sold. pound. Cream, 56.6 cents per pound. 
Number re ing 875, 200 
butterfat sold. 
Number reporting 445, 611 
cream sold. 
Eggs number reporting | 4, 088, 169 | Eggs, 10 cents per dozen. Frozen eggs, 8 cents 
eggs sold.* per pound; dried eggs, 18 cents per pound. 


4 Commercial crop. 


Norx. Data concerning number of farms are taken from 1925 census of agriculture 
except when starred (*), in which cases the data are from the 1920 census. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, there are a great many 
things which I would discuss if I had the time and felt that 
I had the strength, but I do want to speak a little with refer- 
ence to Cuba. 

Cuba is producing between five and six million tons of sugar 
right now. About half of that product has been marketed and 
is marketed in the United States. They have a differential 
which puts the present tariff as against Cuba at $1.76 a hundred 
pounds. 

The price at which they are selling sugar in New York to- 
day, cost and freight, plus the tariff they have to pay, is not as 
much as the beet-sugar manufacturers of the West pay for the 
sugar in the beets, unextracted, delivered at the railroad sta- 
tion by the beet growers of that section of the country. Those 
are facts, and I believe that if we raised this duty to $2.20 as 
against Cuba, we would have a rate of tariff which the Cubans 
could not possibly jump over or swallow. They would have to 
meet it. 

Now I want to call attention more particularly to a few 
things which have been developed by the lobby committee with 
reference to Cuba. I shall not detain the Senate long, but 
there was a gentleman by the name of Lakin on the stand, the 
president of one of the big sugar corporations which does busi- 
ness in Cuba. It is interlaced and interwoven with the sugar 
monopoly of New York City and the refiners on the coast. Let 


us see what he says he tried to do. 


On page 1572 of the report of the lobby investigation is a 
letter which Lakin wrote to a man by the name of Shattuck, 
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and Shattuck was brought into the picture because it had been 
represented and supposed that he had a back-door entrance to 
the White House. Shattuck never claimed that, but this fellow 
Lakin represented that he did have that ability, that he could 
get to the President, and they thought that the President might 
be converted so that he would fight against any further tariff on 
Cuban sugar, and perhaps reduce the existing tariff. Lakin 
wrote this letter: 


My first impression is that your suggested modification is good, 
though I must consult some of the sugar interests here to see whether 
it has any serious flaws from the Cuban standpoint. It overcomes the 
obstacle to the original Chadbourne plan which was that Congress would 
surely reject the proposal to forego $100,000,000 of easily collected 
revenue. My personal view is that Cuba would be lucky at this time if 
ultimate outcome is to Umit Philippines and leave duty where it is and 
if you can accomplish anything more it will be a great victory. Your 
plan is more ambitious than I would dare attempt because it not only 
involves reduced duty on Cuban sugar but requires renegotiating the 
reciprocity treaty. Clearly nobody but you with your special connec- 
tions could hope of success and the chances are that your plan would 
undergo numerous changes before final adoption. I suggest you go to 
Cuba Tuesday and stay in my apartment. Wire Alfredo Lombard, 86 
Habana Street, Habana, and he will meet you. I have wired him. It is 
important for you to see Sanchez Aballi and explain everything fully to 
him. Chadbourne or Lombard or Stunts or Lynch will introduce you. 
Will consult Francis about publicity. At Sugar Association meeting 
yesterday your employment ratified and $75,000 definitely pledged with 
probability of $25,000 more. We all agree with your opinion regarding 
Washington Post. Sanchez Aballi has cabled his intention to ask 
pecuniary aid from Cubans. 

LAKIN. 

Senator Warsa of Montana. “Clearly,” you say, nobody but you 
with your special connections could hope of success, and the chances 
are that your plan would undergo numerous changes before final 
adoption.” 

What does that special connection refer to? 

Mr. LAKIN. I think his connection with Senator Smoor, and I have 
no doubt I had in mind the confidence that Mr. Hoover had in him. 

Senator WaLsH of Montana. I have here a letter of February 18 
from S. R. Noble, assistant general manager, the Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal. How does that gentleman come to be writing to you? 

Mr. Lakry. Because he had charge of the interests of the Royal Bank 
in sugar in Cuba? 

Senator Wars of Montana. To what extent are they interested in 
Cuban sugar? 

. Mr, LAKIN. They control mills which I think make about 300,000 tons 
of sugar. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Where does that sugar go? 

Mr. LAKIN. That sugar comes here. 

Senator Warsa of Montana. To the United States? 

Mr. Lakin, Yes. 

Senator Wautsu of Montana. Any of it go to Canada? 

Mr, Lakin. I don't think so. 


Senator Watsu went a little further. 
this man Lakin's letter: 


understand from Colonel Deeds that he has some assurance from 
Viriato Cutierrez that if the principal producers will not cooperate for 
shipment abroad (and they are not cooperating) a decree will be passed 
taking a proportion of the crop of each producer to be sold through tho 
export corporation as was done last year. This would be constructive 
as compared with the present chaotic situation but would probably not 
get us any of the benefits of the preference in the United States. T 
have no idea whether Colonel Deeds will Le successful, but he is going 
to take the matter up as soon as he gets to Cuba in about a week's 
time. We should certainly endeavor to do something before that time 
if we have any hope of reopening the question of a single seller.” 

Who is Colonel Deeds? 

Mr, LAKIN. He is president of the General Sugar Co. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. That is the National City Bank Co.? 

Mr. LAKIN. Yes. 

Senator WatsH of Montana. He then represents the National City 
Bank interests? 

Mr. LAKIN. Yes. 

Senator WauLsH of Montana. What became of this proposal thus 
advanced by Mr. Noble? 

Mr. LAKIN. There was no decree made. 


Here is a matter that is well worthy the attention of the 
Senate. Senator Caraway was examining Mr. Lakin at page 
1559 of the lobby investigation hearings: 

Senator Canaw4y. Here is an interesting paragraph. 
document ""—what was the document? 

Mr. LAKIN. I haven't any idea. 

Senator Caraway. Well, I knew you would not know. 


He was reading from 


“I inclose a 
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“I inclose a document which I prepared in the form of an address to 
the householders of the United States in which I have undertaken to 
express in brief form practically all the Cuban arguments, It might be 
that either the Masons or Rotarians could get from this document some 
suggestions in connection with their propaganda.” 

There evidently was propaganda going out from those organizations, 
Is that so? 

Mr. LAKIN. That does not imply it. 

Senator Caraway. Don't it? Of course, it is just what you said. I 
don't know whether it implies the truth or not. 

“In the case of both Masons and Rotarians, I hope that they will not 
cease in their efforts,” 

So evidently they were doing something. 
don't it? 

Mr. Laxry. Yes; it does. 

Senator Caraway. So, they were doing something, then, were they 
not? 

Mr. LAKIN. Well, I am not sure. 

Senator Caraway. You are not sure? 

Mr. LAKIN. That must have reference to the first part of the letter. 

Senator Caraway. I am not sure. You said it, and that is all I 
have. 

“The mere writing of a letter without following it up probably will 
not accomplish much, but I do see considerable advantage and benefit in 
the Rotarian movement if it is proceeded with and not dropped at the 
present stage.” 

I say, you do not know what was ever done with that movement? 

Mr. LAKIN. No. I don't remember what happened to that. 

Senator Caraway. Here is another idea here that seems to have been 
yours. You know you got to be as fertile of ideas as Mr. Arnold. 

“There is a matter in which I believe you could be of the greatest 
benefit in connection with the sugar tariff.” 

You are writing now to one of the members of the cabinet of the 
Cuban Government, 

“There is a matter in which I believe you could be of the greatest 
benefit in connection with the sugar tariff. According to my views, one 
of our most important arguments is that other Latin-American countries 
will claim that if Cuba's close relations with the United States result in 
damage to Cuba, they had better fight shy of having a similar thing 
happen to them. Therefore, it seems to me that it would be a good 
thing to call the situation to the attention of the appropriate persons in 
other Latin-American countries,” 

Was that done? 

Mr. LAKIN. I don't think so; no, sir. 

Senator Caraway. You do not think the member of the cabinet for 
the Cuban Government followed your advice? 

Mr. LAKIN. I don't think so; no. 

Senator Caraway. At any rate, you were trying to get other. coun- 
tries to bring pressure on the United States to make them change their 
economic position? That is it? 

Mr. LAkIN. Well, I wanted to make them up; yes, sir. 

Senator Caraway. You are appealing to a foreign nation to get ‘other 
nations to bring pressure to bear upon your own country to change its 
own domestic policies? 

Mr, Lakin. I wanted to show the feeling of the South Americans. 

Senator Caraway. Oh, no; not feeling. You wanted to stimulate 
feeling. 

Mr. Lakin. Well, it was there, but inarticulate. 

Senator Caraway. You wanted to heat up enemies there. 

“Of course, that could not be done officially by the Cuban Govern- 
ment, but I do not at the moment see any reason why it should not 
appear to come from the Hacendados Association.” 

That is a South American association? 

Mr. LAKIN. No, That is the Association of Mill Owners. 

Senator CARAWAY. You wanted the Cuban Government to do some- 
thing and let it appear tbat it came from somebody else? He was 
president of this association? 

Mr. LAKIN. Yes. 

Senator Caraway. And you wanted him to do officially a thing, and 
let it appear to be done unofficially? 

Mr. Laxry. No; I did not want the Government to have anything 
to do with it. 


Senator Caraway. Oh, no. 
the Government to do it. 

Mr. LAKIN. I will admit that the position was unfortunate, because 
he occupied both positions, 

Senator Caraway, Ob, no. That was very fortunate. 
the Government to do it. Of course, you asked them to do it. 
said: 

“Of course, that could not be done officially by the Cuban Govern- 
ment, but I do not at the moment see any reason why it should not 
appear to come from the Hacendados Association.” 

You realized that you wanted him to act officially and appear not 
to do it officially? 


“Cease” means to quit, 


That is not what you said, You wanted 


You wanted 
You 
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Mr. Lakix. Well, I can not deny that. There is the language. 
Senator Caraway. You have a very high regard for him, evidently, if 
you think he would do a thing like that. 


I am not going to read further about it, but it does show that 
after writing to these people in Cuba, trying to stir up hatred 
and opposition in the South American and Central American 
countries against the United States because of this tariff, Mr. 
Lakin admitted that he did these things, and finally said, when 
crowded by Senator CARAWAY: 


I am very much ashamed of that, 


That simply shows the length to which these Cubans will go. 
They claim to be and want to be beneficiaries of the United 
States, and they are. They have a differential in tariff upon 
sugar of 20 per cent as against the world. They can and do 
control the American market, and they. control it in this way. 
Whenever the American product-is about to come on to the 
market the price of Cuban sugar in New York is put down to 
the lowest possible point and it is held there for two purposes; 
first, for the purpose of destroying the American industry, and, 
secondly, for the purpose of destroying the independent sugar 
producers of Cuba. They strike at these two classes of people 
at the same time with the same blow, and yet, not satisfied with 
a 20 per cent differential, not satisfied with all the things the 
United States has done for Cuba, there being no satisfaction 
especially on the part of those in New York, who own Cuba, 
they try to stir up revolution and hatred down there as against 
the United States. If that is not characteristic of Benedict 
Arnold I do not know what is. I say to you, Mr. President, that 
with these people trying not only to mulct Cuba but to mulct the 
United States and the sugar producers of the United States at 
the same time, if there is any possible way by which it can be 
stopped I want to see that thing done. I believe if we put the 
tariff up to $2.20 per hundred pounds it will help, and therefore, 
upon the basis of what I have said and the argument I have 
attempted to present, I ask the Senate to adopt the Finance Com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I take it that the Senator is 
going to refer to the bounty on sugar? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I submit that Senators ought to be permit- 
ted to hear the Senator. Therefore I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum hay- 
ing been suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bingham Dale Heftin Phipps 
Black Fess Howell Ransdell 
Blaine Frazier Johnson Schall 
Blease George Jones Sheppard 
Borah Gillett Kendrick Smoot 
Bratton Glass Keyes Swanson 
Glenn McCulloch Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Gor McKellar dings 
Broussard Goldsborough MeN: msi Vandenberg 
Capper Greene Metca Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hale Moses Waterman 
Copeland Harrison Norris Watson 
ouzens Hebert Oddie 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Idaho 
has the floor. 

. Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah advises 

me that the session will continue only until 5 o’clock this after- 

noon. I do not desire to undertake to cover the subject which 

i have in mind to present in the time remaining, so I yield the 
oor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] if he now desires to proceed with his 
remarks on the sugar schedule? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
I am not prepared to speak at this time. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had hoped that we might pro- 
ceed until 5 o'clock this afternoon; but as no Senator seems 
ready to speak at this time, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, January 14, 
1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 13 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
CONSULS 
The following-named Foreign Service officers, now vice consuls 
of career, to be consuls of the United States of America: 
Edward P. Lawton, jr., of Georgia. 
William Clarke Vyse, of the District of Columbia. 
Julian F. Harrington, of Massachusetts. 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
The following-named persons for promotion in the Foreign 
Service of the United States as follows: 
CLASS 1 
From Foreign Service officer of class 2 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 1: 
Ferdinand L. Mayer, of Indiana, from December 31, 1929. 
CLASS 2 
From Foreign Service officer of class 3 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 2: 
J. Klahr Huddle, of Ohio, from December 31, 1929. 
CLASS 3 
From Foreign Service officer of class 4 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 3: 
Leland B. Morris, of Pennsylyania, from December 26, 1929. 
S. Pinkney Tuck, of New York, from December 31, 1929. 
CLASS 4 ; 
From Foreign Service officer of class 5 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 4: 
Joseph F. McGurk, of New Jersey, from December 26, 1929, 
Homer Brett, of Mississippi, from December 31, 1929. 
CLASS 5 
From Foreign Service officer of class 6 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 5: 
Harry F. Hawley, of New York, from December 26, 1929. 
Romeyn Wormuth, of New York, from December 31, 1929. 
CLASS 6 
From Foreign Service officer of class 7 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 6: 
Harold Playter, of California, from December 26, 1929. 
Walter 8, Reineck, of Ohio, from December 31, 1929. 
CLASS 7 
From Foreign Service officer of class 8 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 7: 
Sidney E. O’Donoghue, of New Jersey, from December 26, 1929. 
Thomas H. Robinson, of New Jersey, from December 31, 1929. 
CLASS 8 


From Foreign Service officer, unclassified at $3,000, to Foreign 
Service officer of class 8: 

Edward P. Lawton, jr., of Georgia, from December 26, 1929. 

William Clarke Vyse, of the District of Columbia, from De- 
cember 31, 1929. 5 

Julian F. Harrington, of Massachusetts, from December 31, 
1929. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination conjirmed by the Senate January 13 (leg- 
islative day of January 6), 1930 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Walter Harrison Fisher, for the eastern district of North 
Carolina. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Moxnpay, January 13, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Judge and Maker of all men, we thank Thee that we do 
not liye underneath an empty heaven or upon a soulless earth. 
Thou dost support us with the certainties and the realities of 
faith and hope, and we therefore approach Thee with unutter- 
able gratitude and reverence. Do Thou inspire us to cultivate 
those high qualities which are requisite to give character proper 
strength, dignity, and worth. Let knowledge come, and may 
wisdom linger; bless us with that gentleness of soul that makes 
real men. Be with us and stay with us and keep us from dis- 
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couragement and destructive doubt and fear. Always through 
Thy guidance keep our minds and hearts open and free to the 
evidence of Thy holy teaching. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 11, 
1930, was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages from the President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr, Latta, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolutions 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested : 

8. 2322. An act authorizing the Director of the Census to col- 
lect and publish certain additional cotton statistics ; 

8. 2323. An act authorizing the Director of the Census to col- 
lect and publish certain additional cotton statistics ; 

S. J. Res. 17. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Bey Mario Arosemena, a citizen of 
Panama ; 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Edmundo Valdez Murillo, a citizen of 
Ecuador; 

S. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., a citizen of 
Salvador; and 

S: J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Sefior Guillermo Gomez, a citizen of 
Colombia. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, after the gentleman from Wash- 
ington and the gentleman from Texas have spoken and other 
orders have been provided for, I ask leave to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
leave to address the House for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that following the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW], 
I may address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GoLpsporougH] may be per- 
mitted to address the House for one hour on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that next Wednesday is Calendar Wednes- 
day, and it is not the custom of the House to permit speeches 
to be made on that day. The Chair does not know whether 
Calendar Wednesday will be dispensed with. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think that on next Wednesday 
there will probably be general debate, and if so it will be very 
liberal. I have no doubt that the gentleman will be able to get 
the time he desires in general debate. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman from Maryland will prob- 
ably not be in attendance on Thursday. I hope the leader of 
the majority will join with me in my request for Calendar 
Wednesday if Calendar Wednesday is dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has made it a practice not to 
recognize Members to address the House on Calendar Wednes- 
day. If it is dispensed with I have no doubt it can be arranged, 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to talk to the 
House for 10 minutes on Thursday next, after the disposition 
of matters on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes after the 
disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table on Thursday next. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, following the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. HowAnrp], I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for five minutes on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
at the conclusion of the remarks of the Delegate from the Philip- 
pines [Mr. Guevara] that I may address the House for five 
minutes. 
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Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. My 
understanding is that the gentleman from Washington and the 
gentleman from Texas have leave to address the House after the 
address by the Delegate from the Philippines. I want to ask 
the gentleman from Washington and the gentleman from Texas 
whether they expect to occupy the floor to-day? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington does expect to occupy the floor, and I see no reason why 
the gentleman from New York can not follow the gentleman 
from the Philippines. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


HON, JOHN M. DORAN ON PROHIBITION 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include therein the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Prohibition, Mr. Doran. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leaye to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a survey by Hon. James M. 
poren, omaa States Commissioner of Prohibition. The address 

as follows: 


If the first 10 years are the hardest, the friends of prohibition have 
real cause for rejoicing next Thursday. On that day national prohibi- 
tion will be 10 years’ old. It has shaken off the diseases of infancy, 
it has weathered the bumps and bruises of the growing years, and it 
enters the period of adolescence with a robustness which augurs well for 
the second decade of its life. 

Dangers and pitfalls are ahead. Storms of criticism will continue to 
beat about its broadening shoulders for long years to come. Its ene- 
mies in some parts of the land may honestly believe that this sturdy 
youth is headed for an early grave. But its friends and well-wishers, 
and I am one of them, have no misgivings. Looking back at that day 
10 years ago when the United States embarked on this experiment, and 
when the scoffers were predicting its early abandonment, we are more 
than ever convinced now that as a national policy prohibition is sound 
and that the vast majority of our people intend that it shall be main- 
tained. 

NO DESIRE TO PREACH 

I say all this with no desire to preach. That is not exactly in my 
line. There were moral, social, and economic reasons which brought 
prohibition to America. These reasons are just as compelling to-day for 
a continuance of the policy. Each has its eloquent exponents. I am 
not a clergyman or a sociologist, but just an individual who happened 
to choose the science of chemistry for a life work. Therefore, it is 
only natural that I should be more personally concerned with the eco- 
nomic side. A short time ago I declared that I did not know an 
economist of note who is not strongly of the opinion from data which 
he has examined that our prohibition policy has brought about tremen- 
dous economic advance. While I did not make that statement as a 
challenge, there is some satisfaction in knowing that it has not been 
refuted by the enemies of prohibition. 

Laying aside the part which alcohol may play in weakening the moral 
fiber of our people, and forgetting for a moment the disrupting effect 
of the old saloon on thousands of American homes, let us consider 10 
years of prohibition in its relation to the industrial advancement of 
America. Long years ago science reached a conclusion as to the effect 
of alcohol on the nervous system, and while the moral and social 
forces may have been most effective in forcing congressional action, my 
opinion is that to-day the economie reason is as important as either of 
the others. 

SEES AIM AS FUTILE 

To attempt to reconcile the open and legalized sale of beverage liquor 
with our present mechanized and precisely controlled industry is futility 
itself. 

Henry Ford has said that a return of the liquor traffic would set 
industry back 30 years and reduce the standards of living accordingly. 
And I think even the skeptics will concede that the master of one of 
the world’s greatest industrial plants has the right to express an opin- 
jon. Even among those industrial leaders who believe that their own 
purchases and habits are above the application of this law you will 
find a fairly general opinion that liquor drinking is an evil in so far 
as it applies to their employees, their customers, and particularly their 
debtors. One of our unsolved problems is to make these men apply 
their innermost beliefs to their own methods of living. 

It is not necessary for me to recite America’s industrial triumphs 
since January 16, 1920. We know that our economic and cultural stand- 
ards to-day are far above those of any other civilized State. Our 
accomplishments in every branch of activity are the marvel of informed 
people throughout the world. 


DENIED BY ENEMIES 


The enemies of prohibition will insist that this, like the flowers that 
bloom in the spring, has nothing to do with the case. If they honestly 
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believe that, they have a perfect right to express themselyes. But they 
can not criticize the friends of prohibition who contend that there is a 
direct connection between our unparalleled material prosperity and the 
outlawing of alcohol as a beverage. 

During the coming week, I fully realize, the manner in which the Fed- 
eral Government has handled this prohibition problem will be the subject 
of extensive and perhaps furious debate. Wets will say we have failed. 
Even some drys will take the attitude that the Government has not done 
its full share. But I am bold enough to say that only a very few 
of those who discuss the problem will have any real appreciation of 
what has been done in the last 10 years. 

Critics of enforcement methods are in the habit of considering this 
as a single battle, to be won by a skillful maneuver on one side or 
gross stupidity on the other. It is not a battle. It is not a campaign. 
It is a war—and a war which is not limited to a single boundary or to 
the more favorable seasons of the year. 


RAGING FOR 10 YEARS 


It is a war which bas raged for 10 years, day and night, on a far-fiung 
line, 3,000 miles long and half as wide. In this war the resources of 
the Federal Government are pitted against the ingenuity of avaricious 
men. At times victory perches on one banner and then suddenly 
switches to the other. 

How long this war will continue no one can foresee. I am not 
optimistic enough to believe that in my lifetime the Federal Govern- 
ment can afford to relax in its efforts to stamp out the liquor traffic. 
Common sense tells us that so long as America has to fight alone in 
this war against alcoholism large sections of the people of our coun- 
try will be on the side of the man who breaks the law. But there 
is some satisfaction in knowing that in 10 years we have inflicted 
terrific losses on the enemy, and there has not been a single year of 
the 10 that has not witnessed some triumph by the Federal Govern- 
ment. y 

I baye been closely associated with the Prohibition Bureau since its 
inception, and therefore I look back not on a few outstanding incidents 
but on a general picture of new problems arising as soon as old ones 
have been solved. 

At the very outset, 10 years ago, enforcement was necessarily difficult 
because liquor was extremely plentiful. The saloons and the whole- 
salers were well stocked when war-time prohibition went into effect on 
July 1, 1919, and while much of these floor stocks found their way 
into the hands of purchasers during the next six months there were 
still large supplies on hand in places where the eyes of Federal agents 
could not penetrate, 

FIRST YEAR'S PROBLEM 


That was the problem of the first year, the secret transfer of 
whiskies and wines from the liquor dealers to the customer. To stop 
it was the job of the local police. The Federal Government at that 
time had only a few hundred men in the work, a force pitifully inade- 
quate even to make a beginning. 

By the end of the first year this problem solved itself. The floor 
stocks disappeared. Saloons and wholesale houses could not restock, 
and so we passed into the second stage, the diversion of pure whisky 
from the bonded warehouses where it had been stored. Here we first 
met the ingenuity of the illicit vendor. I think they were all known 
then under the inclusive title of bootlegger, but now we would classify 
such a wholesale operator as a racketeer. He soon learned how to forge 
Government permits. He made his first ventures into the perilous field 
of bribery. He was theatrical, too, and he devised the fake robbery ” 
method for transferring the contents of a warehouse to a more con- 
venient distributing point. Owners of these liquor stocks submitted 
to these robberies with equanimity, secure in the knowledge that even- 
tually some of the profits would find their way back, 


CONSPIRACY DEVELOPS 


It was extremely difficult for the Government to put an end to all 
this at once. Conspiracy is notoriously hard to anticipate and even 
more difficult to prove later. I remember that some of our agents in 
Pennsylvania received a secret tip that a warehouse was being raided. 
They hastened to the spot and found the legal guardian sunning himself 
at the front door, immersed in the daily paper. At the rear entrance 
half a dozen vans were slowly filling up with the contents of this ware- 
house. Our friend at the front door was considerably disturbed that 
these Federal agents had interrupted the serenity of his existence. He 
fully intended to discover the loss later, but not until he knew the 
trucks had reached their destination. 

It took time to do it, but eventually we stopped this diversion. We 
took the permits away from the wholesale liquor dealers and lodged 
them in the hands of wholesale druggists. I have no desire to draw 
invidious comparisons between two classes of citizens, but it is fair to 
say that the druggists understood the problem better. Even before pro- 
hibition they had had some experience with a regulatory system and 
naturally had a finer appreciation of the law than men who were 
resentful because their means of livelihood had been taken from them. 

FORGERIES ARE STOPPED 


Our next step was to take all necessary precautions against counter- 
feit permits, and we did this by the use of bonded paper, which even 
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the most ingenious found difficult to imitate. Also we reduced the num- 
ber of legal storehouses from 300 to 30, concentrating these near large 
centers of population, where they could be well guarded and under con- 
stant observation of the superior officers. We stopped the fake rob- 
beries; we stopped the forged and counterfeit permits, and we made 
bribery more hazardous. Thus pre-war whisky passed away as a major 
problem. 

“Rum row” was our next concern. That was the day of the 3-mile 
limit, when the liquor vessels from foreign ports could come almost 
within hailing distance of our shore and ply their trade. Our Coast 
Guard at the time was woefully inadequate to combat lawbreaking on 
such a huge scale, and “rum row” prospered. But not for long. 
Again the ingenuity of the Federal Government met the challenge. We 
found ways to strengthen our Coast Guard through more liberal appro- 
priations, through the conversion of the thousands of small vessels the 
Navy had on its hands at the close of the war. 

Meanwhile our diplomatic representatives were negotiating with for- 
eign governments, and while other nations did not view our prohibition 
experiment with sympathetic eyes, they were entirely unwilling to 
sanction a wholesale assault on the laws of a friendly nation. So there 
followed in due time what are commonly known as the “12-mile 
treaties,” giving our Coast Guard vessels the right to stop any suspicious 
vessel within an hour's sailing from shore and to embark on hot 
pursuit“ beyond that imaginary line under certain conditions. 


PROSPERITY DEPARTS 


When all this took place prosperity departed from “rum row.“ Even 
the biggest operators could not risk the loss of $500,000 every fortnight 
or so if heavily loaded schooners ran afoul of our alert Coast Guard, 
and the rum runners in the important harbors soon were reduced to 
poverty when they lost their expensive launches. Coastal smuggling is 
to-day a negligible factor in the supply of illicit liquor. There is much 
of it still along the Florida coast, where the Bahamas offer a con- 
venient base of operations, but it is in very small lots, and the flood is 
nowhere near so great as winter visitors to Florida’s playgrounds 
would have us believe, 

Next? The years seem to merge, but I believe the succeeding battle 
centered about the bootleggers’ drive on our domestic supplies of pure 
alcohol. Here we had an extremely delicate and important problem, for 
industrial alcohol had become one of the great basic raw materials of 
thousands of manufacturing enterprises. As recently as 1906 the en- 
tire consumption of industrial alcohol was only 1,000,000 gallons. Now, 
the annual consumption is between 90,000,000 and 100,000,000 gallons, 
Many industries are so dependent on a constant supply that the Gov- 
ernment could not and would not make regulations too restrictive. We 
could not regard every application with suspicion. We could not take 
the chance of sending a legitimate industry into bankruptcy by an 
arbitrary refusal to let it withdraw alcohol. 


FAKE INDUSTRIES SET UP 


While we gaye our attention to this delicate problem, the bootleggers 
plied their trade. They found methods of circumventing the permit 
system. They established fake industries. They evaded the regula- 
tions concerning denaturing. They did manage to divert a great many 
gallons of pure alcoho! from factories to cellars and innocent-appearing 
farmhouses, whence it later emerged as pre-war or imported gin, 

But I think I can boast that we have stopped that, and I bestow the 
credit not particularily on the Federal agencies charged with the prob- 
lem but on American industry, which patriotically and whole-heartedly 
cooperated with the Government in putting an end to law violations. 
Our problem was to find denaturants which would make pure alcohol 
unfit for beverage purposes, without at the same time injuring its 
industrial value. Scientists and technologists employed by the indus- 
tries have cooperated fully with the Government’s own experts, and we 
have made what I regard as marvelous contributions to scientific 
knowledge. We have even discovered denaturants which add to the 
utility of industrial alcohol. As science advances, I am confident that 
in time every gallon of industrial alcohol can be made unfit for beverage 
purposes from the moment it Is made. 

I realize that we have been accused of “ poisoning” liquor, and the 
extremists among the wets have pictured Uncle Sam as a murderer. 
Men who make such absurd statements have no scientific knowledge of 
our problem. The denaturants we use are not “ poisons,” and even 
when denatured alcohol is recooked to provide an illicit beverage, that 
is not “poison liquor.” The stuff that kills is not the aleohol over 
which the Federal Government has had supervision. Wood alcohol, 
which is poison, is not sold or distributed under the purview of the 
Federal Government. State poison and pharmacy laws take care of 
that, and the blame should not justly rest on a conscientious State 
official but on the unspeakable wretch who obtains such stuf and 
Sells it to a fellow human being, knowing that he is committing murder 
just as surely as if he fired a bullet into the brain. 

LIMITING TO NEEDS 


Volumes could be written about our experience with denaturants. 
Perhaps I, as a chemist, am more fascinated with these discoveries 
than the ordinary individual would be. Our aim now is to limit the 
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production of industrial alcohol to the exact needs of industry. We 
have made a start in that direction, with results which are very bene- 
ficial. There are no longer large surplus supplies, acting as a constant 
temptation to those who would divert it to beverage uses. And we have 
taken pains that this policy of limiting production shall not impose a 
burden on the consumer in increased prices for the products in which 
alcohol is an important raw material. 

Our maximum problem with industrial alcohol came in 1926. Since 
then this subject hag been well in hand, Industry after industry, which 
originally thought it must have its alcohol pure or not at all, has now 
found that it can get along with a certain type of denaturant. The 
cosmetics industry, one of the largest users of alcohol, is now entirely 
reorganized on such a basis and I would like to pay tribute to the lead- 
ers in that industry who came to the assistance of the Government in a 
time of sore need. There used to be a vaudeville joke that enough alcohol 
was withdrawn for hair tonic in a single year to bathe all the bald heads 
since the dawn of history, The joke may still be good, but the facts 
on which it may have been based no longer exist. 


COMING DOWN TO DATE 


We are now down to the present. For the last two years the biggest 
problem of the Federal Government has been in the improvement of Its 
personnel. Two years ago Congress decided that our agents should be 
placed under ciyil-service regulations. At the time some good people 
doubted the wisdom of that change, but after giving my own personal 
attention to it for two years I am convinced that it has resulted in a 
tremendous improvement. We have had a 60 per cent turnover in our 
force, and while I have no desire to criticize any of the men who fought 
with us during those trying first years I bave no hesitancy in saying 
that our present force is of the finest type. They may be denounced 
from time to time as brutes and murderers and crooks by sensationalists 
or by those extreme wets who like to believe that to be true, but I am 
confident that the American people as a whole will never join in such 
despicable attacks on men who are doing their duty. The vast majority 
of these men are veterans of the World War, and they approach their 
daily duties in the same spirit with which they faced the bullets of the 
enemy in France. 

Of course, there has been dishonesty in the Federal service. Human 
nature being what it is, I doubt if there will ever be any large force of 
men, subject to temptation at all times, who will assay 100 per cent 
pure. But we have improved our methods so greatly during the last 
few years that if a crook does happen to find his way into our outfit I 
am confident he will not last long. Any man who is inclined to go 
wrong now knows that there is a mobile and highly efficient force which 
is operating to protect our agents from succumbing to temptations. 


CROOKS WITH BADGES 


The “Feds,” as they are known to our bootlegging enemies, have had 
to stand the blame for the operations of some of the most ingenious 
fakers in the criminal history of our country. The speakeasy proprietor 
who pays over a $50 bill to a man with an important-looking badge and 
thinks he has thereby evaded prosecution has only spent his money on 
one of these fakers. When the speakeasy is raided shortly thereafter 
by legitimate officers of the Government, the proprietor may think he is 
justified in denouncing the “ Feds” as crooks, but the fact of the matter 
is that one law violator has run afoul of another. There may be honor 
among thieves, but there is no spirit of comradeship among these in- 
dividuals who have been scratching a precarious living for 10 years by 
violating the prohibition law in one form or another. 

Just the other day I heard of a fellow picked up by the Department 
of Justice out in Chicago who was an artist in his line. He not only 
had the fake badge but he had impressive-looking credentials with his 
picture on, and he had a full set of search-warrant forms with seals 
and scrolls and everything necessary to impress the bootlegger. How 
much he collected before the Department of Justice agents got him I 
have no means of telling, but he undoubtedly contributed to the general 
belief in the underworld that every Federal man has his price. 


DUTY IMPOSED ON STATES 


I might end this recital with a little prophecy, but that's not in my 
line, either. I can say, however, what I have constantly emphasized 
since I have had anything to do with this work, that the American 
people can not expect the Federal Government to do everything itself. 
I am one of those who belleve the eighteenth amendment has imposed 
on the States not the privilege but the duty of aiding in its enforcement. 

The great majority of the States have cheerfully accepted that duty. 
A few have held back, and in such States the problem is necessarily 
greater. Perhaps that is our next great task to be performed—to create 
within all the States, in every community, large and small, that in- 
herent respect for the law on which real enforcement must be based. 
When the police force of a great city, running into the hundreds of 
thousands, will not accept the duty to stamp out lawlessness, a few 
thousand Federal agents scattered from Maine to California and from 
the Canadian to the Mexican border can not hope to accomplish much. 
Perhaps that's the job for the second decade, 
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PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE ; 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the gentle- 
man from the Philippine Islands [Mr. Guevara] is recognized 
for 80 minutes. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
while the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brepy] was delivering his 
speech discussing the Philippine question on December 13, 1929, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. WarnwricHut] expressed his 
doubt that the United States has ever made a promise to the 
people of the Philippine Islands to grant them independence. 
Then I asserted that the Congress of the United States made 
such a promise in 1916, when the commonly known Jones Act 
was passed. 

It is very interesting at this time to discuss this important 
question for the benefit of all concerned. I am happy that in 
the discussion of this topie I will again place myself in the 
position of a lawyer, to which profession I have been devoted 
and engaged in the last 21 years. I wish that I were gifted 
with the knowledge and sagacity of the eminent lawyers sitting 
in this House to express in that brilliant way which so char- 
acterizes them the principles involved. I will try my best to 
discuss that question even in my humble way. 

First of all, I wish to admit that the preamble of a law is 
not the law itself. It is a well-known principle that the law is 
that which contains the provisions ruling the relations that 
must exist between citizens of a nation or between citizens of 
one nation and those of another, or which contains provisions 
defining a misdemeanor and what should be the penalty if 
committed. In other words a law is the social convention 
establishing the rules which must govern the conduct of a com- 
munity of citizens, The provisions of a law are often subject 
to misunderstanding and call therefore for an interpretation 
by the agency provided for by constitution. Sometimes con- 
gresses, parliaments, and legislatures enact laws the wording of 
which is not very clears The debates many times make the 
wording of the law confusing. Amendments not well pre- 
pared, but offered and adopted, are sometimes the cause of 
vagueness of the provisions of the law. In these cases the in- 
terpretation of the law is necessary. To interpret a law, we 
have to go to its source in order to establish the intent of the 
lawgiver. In some jurisdictions the debates are a source for 
the interpretation of the law. This, however, is not the case 
in the United States. In other jurisdictions the process and 
history of the law are the sources of its interpretation. 

In the United States it has been established by the Supreme 
Court in the cases of Binns v. United States (194 U. S. 486, 24 
Supreme Court 816) ; Briggs v. United States (143 U. S. 357, 
12 Supreme Court 391), that 


Debates in Congress are not appropriate sources of information as to 
the meaning of a statute but reports of legislative committees may be 
referred to in order to throw light on its intent. 


With this forestatement, let us now direct our attention to the 
report of the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions 
of the Senate on the Jones law, enacted on August 29, 1916. 
Senator Hitchcock, its chairman, in reporting the bill, said: 


In the preamble of last year as recommended by the committee it 
was declared to be the purpose of the United States to grant independ- 
ence to the people of the Philippine Islands when in the judgment of 
the United States the Philippine people have become fitted for its 
enjoyment. The committee now, however, recommends that the dec- 
laration be so changed as to declare the purpose of the United States 
to grant independence whenever in the judgment of the United States 
it will be for the permanent interests of the Philippine people. The 
use of this language avoids any reflection upon the capacity of the 
Philippine people for self-government while still reserving to the United 
States exclusively the matter of deciding when independence shall be 
granted. 


The preamble appearing in any law enacted by a congress, 
parliament, or legislature must have some meaning. The Con- \ 
stitution of the United States carries a preamble. Treaties 
entered into between the United States and some other nations 
also carry preambles. The preamble in these instances expounds 
the intent of the law or that of the parties making the treaties. 
It ean be fairly understood that the preamble of a law or of a 
treaty constitutes the guide by which to interpret the intention 
or to find out the spirit of the law or of the treaty. When we 
say that the preamble is not a part of the law it means that 
when the law is to be applied or executed, its enacting part is 
the only one that must be considered. The preamble can not 
define a misdemeanor or regulate the relations that must exist 
between citizens. These belong exclusively to the enacting part 
of the law. But when we come to interpret the legislative pro- 
visions of the law as to its intent and spirit, then the preamble 
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must be consulted and considered. As Chief Justice Dyer, of 
England, said, The preamble is the key to open the minds of 
the makers of the act, and the mischiefs which they intended to 
redress.” In the specific case of the Jones law—Publie Act 
No. 240—the preamble fully explains why its legislative provi- 
sions give a more autonomous government to the people of the 
Philippine Islands. The purpose of extending the political 
enfranchisement of the people of the Philippine Islands by vir- 
tue of the Jones law was expounded in its preamble, The pro- 
visions of the Jones law organized the necessary agencies and 
machinery of a more autonomous government for the Philippine 
Islands, and instituted the bill of rights for the Filipino people. 
Also they define the powers to be given to the several agencies 
of the more autonomous government of the Filipino people. 

All the legislative provisions of the Jones law aim to establish 
a government in the Philippine Islands and to give an oppor- 
tunity to the people thereof to prove their capacity to maintain 
it and make it a stable one, which is the only condition precedent 
upon the granting of independence. Whatever may be the nature 
and character of the preamble of a law, it is, however, certain 
that at least it expounds the intention of the United States as 
to her future relations with the Philippine Islands. Assuming, 
for the sake of argument, that it is not a part of the Jones law, 
it may be considered in legal terms as a declaration by the 
United States as to her policy regarding the Philippines. Ad- 
missions voluntarily and freely made have always been accepted 
as pertinent and competent evidence. This is true particularly 
in the United States courts. The belief and contention of the 
Filipino people is that the United States has promised to grant 
them their independence. Whether or not the promise was made 
in the Jones law, it is true that it appears in a solemn document, 
which is competent proof. If a treaty between the United 
States and some other nation constitues the supreme law of the 
land, as decided by the Supreme Court, then the preamble of the 
Jones law, which was approved not only by the Senate but also 
by the House of Representatives and signed by the President of 
the United States, should haye more weight of authority than a 
treaty. A treaty is only ratified by the Senate of the United 
States, without the House concurring in its ratification, and yet 
it is regarded and so was established by the Supreme Court as 
superior to any law enacted by Congress. 

I wish to refer the attention of the House to the debates on 
the Jones law. The discussion of its preamble lasted for several 
days, and this length of time considerably exceeded the time de- 
voted in the consideration of all its legislative provisions com- 
bined. Leading Members of the Senate and of the House took 
part in the discussion of the preamble of the Jones law while 
in the discussion of the enacting part, not much attention was 
paid by the leaders. What does this prove? To my mind it 
conveys the idea that the Congress of the United States fully 
realized the far-reaching importance of the preamble as the 
guide to the intent and spirit of the act it was to undertake. 
It also means that the Congress fully realized the principles 
and obligations involved in the preamble. Wherever there has 
been a moral obligation contracted by the American people 
through their constitutional agencies, it has always been a ques- 
tion of honor for them to fulfill it. They will not be prone to 
hide themselves behind technicalities in this case. At this 
point, I wish to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
it is a universal rule, particularly in the courts of the United 
States, and in questions of international law, that technicalities 
must be set aside if by doing so the facts can be established in 
order to properly administer justice. No American would ever 
tolerate the defeat of justice through technicalities. 

Now I admit that neither the preamble nor any legislative 
provision of the Jones law is binding to any Congress succeeding 
the previous one which passed it. Nevertheless the law is 
always “binding” and is in force until it is modified or re- 
pealed. The word “binding” has the legal and parliamentary 
meaning not to impair the continuing power of Congress, legis- 
lature, or parliament to legislate. It does not mean that Con- 
gress, parliament, or legislature is bound not to modify or 
repeal any statutes because they were passed by the previous 
one. This is the real meaning of the word “binding.” So long 
as a statute is not modified or repealed it is binding upon every- 
body. If the present Congress does not want to be bound by 
the preamble or any legislative provision of the Jones law, it 
is its inherent right and prerogative to modify or repeal such 
preamble or any legislative provision or the entire Jones law. 

The questions now before the American people are: 

Should Congress modify or repeal the preamble of the Jones 
law which for all intent and effect is a solemn declaration of 
the policy of the United States regarding the future political 
status of the Philippines? 
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Should Congress modify or repeal the preamble of the Jones 
law, which constitutes a promise by the United States, duly ac- 
cepted by the Filipino people, without the consent of the latter? 

These are the two great questions that should be considered 
very carefully for the sake of America’s honor and for the 
respect of the Filipino people, who, weak and defenseless as 
they are, nevertheless have an undying faith in America’s word. 

I refuse to believe that the United States Government, and 
particularly its legislative branch, will act to modify or repeal 
the preamble of the Jones law because it has the power and 
authority to do so. No matter what may be the individual 
opinion of its Members as to the advisability of the declaration 
made in the preamble of the Jones law, I believe with all can- 
dor that once it was made there is no other just course to follow 
but to fulfill it. 

The United States entered the World War to preserve the 
sanctity of treaties duly and solemnly entered into. When the 
treaty of neutralization of Belgium was violated by one of the 
parties of that treaty the United States challenged the right 
and propriety of such violation, no matter whether or not the 
question of self-preservation was involved. 

Since then the United States championed the principle that 
no nation may any longer regard a treaty as a “scrap of 
paper” without challenge or protest on her part. 

In fact, what would be the fate of the world if the nations 
should contemptuously disregard obligations they have freely 
and willfully contracted? What would be the future of hu- 
manity if every nation could safely scoff at treaties which they 
themselves have imposed the obligation to respect? 

Then the world would recede from the present stage of prog- 
ress and civilization to that of the barbaric days when the 
Greeks and Romans always appealed to swords to decide the 
legality or right of any action or policy. The world still 
remembers the bloody struggles of the old days, and certainly 
the United States will never consent to see them return in this 
era of civilization. 2 

With this faith in America’s spirit, I hope that the preamble 
of the Jones law, which, for all purposes, is a solemn docu- 
ment, will have the effect and sanctity of all the acts and deeds 
of this great Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUEVARA. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD. I haye many inguiries from boys and girls 
in the high schools at home asking me what attitude the Filipino 
boys and girls in the American schools and universities have in 
reference to independence. Is the gentleman prepared to give a 
consensus? 

Mr. GUEVARA. I can say that all of the Filipino boys and 
girls educated in American schools are in favor of our independ- 
ence and in support of my assertion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to place in the Recorp a speech delivered by one 
of them, Mauro Baradi, of Washington, on December 30, 1929, at 
the Department of the Interior Auditorium. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from the Philippine Islands? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUEVARA. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The Philippine Islands export to us some- 
thing like 700,000,000 pounds of vegetable oils and 600,000 tons 
of sugar annually. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Les. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How near capacity have the Philippine 
Islands reached in the matter of production? 

Mr. GUEVARA. We have hardly started, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Then God pity us when you get started. 

Mr, CRAIL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUEVARA. Yes. 

Mr. CRATL. In the gentleman's opinion, are the Philippine 
people ready now and qualified for self-government? 

Mr. GUEVARA. We are not only qualified for self-gévern- 
ment but we are qualified to assume independent life. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include the following speech of Attorney Mauro 
Baradi, delivered on Rizal Day, December 30, 1929, at the De- 
partment of the Interior Auditorium, Washington, D. C. 

The speech is as follows: 


RizaAv’s LEGACY TO MANKIND 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are gathered here this evening to com- 
memorate the thirty-third anniversary of the death of the greatest 
Malayan who ever lived. Every Filipino, whether in his native land 
ok on foreign strand, has set aside this day to honor his undying 
memory, 
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Sixty-eight years ago José Rizal first saw the light of day in a 
humble home in the town of Calama, Laguna, P. I. His loving mother, 
industrious father, and helpful sisters and brother were his first 
teachers. At 3 he could read, and at 7 he learned almost all that 
his private tutor could teach him. Later he was sent to Manila, 
where he won highest honors in school. At 21 we see him in Europe 
taking courses in science, philosophy, and art. His personal records 
in the different institutions and universities which he attended show 
that he was a master in all the courses he pursued. He came to the 
United States and traveled extensively. His thoughts, his works, and 
his deeds revealed an unquenchable passion for service to his country 
and a fadeless devotion to the freedom of his people. 

Upon his return to his native land he was considered a dangerous 
enemy of Spain, then the ruling power in the Philippines. He was 
ridiculed, attacked, persecuted, and even exiled, but he remained firm in 
his convictions. The pen which he wielded proved mightier than the 
army of the proud Castilian lion. He exposed the evils of corrupt 
rulers and denounced the vices of those who posed as men of God. He 
stood for righteousness; he desired progress; he wanted freedom for his 
people. His life, however, was doomed. False charges were filed against 
him, a mock trial was held, and he was sentenced to die the death of a 
common criminal. On tkat fatal morning of December 30, 1896, with 
hands bound in chains, he was led to Bagumbayan field in Manila and 
there shot to death. * 

Thus ended the eventful career of a genius. As an American author 
and biographer has said: “ Rizal was a great novelist, ophthalmologist, 
poet, ethnologist, sculptor, biologist, Illustrator, zoologist, essayist, lin- 
guist, engineer, educator, reformer, a great patriot, and one of the 
world’s greatest martyrs to liberty; in short, he was an astonishing 
intellectual prodigy, distinguished by amazing achievements in many 
diverse lines.” Rizal was a great and noble hero, a man among men. 
In the eyes of his oppressors he was condemned as a traitor, but in the 
hearts of his countrymen he was worshipped as an idol. His demise 
sounded the death knell of a tyrannical rule; it marked a new era of 
enlightenment on the part of a liberty-loving people. 

The rich and powerful nations of the earth have no monopoly on 
great and glorious men; of luminous stars who, because of their golden 
deeds and exemplary lives, have justly earned for themselves the name 
“immortal.” Providence has decreed that among the 18,000,000 Fili- 
pinos 10,000 miles across the sea, “one will come from the blood of 
whom the flower of liberty will bloom.” Rizal “has sown the seeds; 
others are left to reap.” He bequeathed a priceless legacy to his people, 
a lasting message to the world. He was born to fight for that which he 
knew was right, regardless of consequences. He was reared only to 
suffer from the cruel hand of might. He valiantly lived for his country ; 
he gloriously died for his people. He passed away never to return, but 
his memory has been enshrined forever in the hearts of those who love 
freedom and liberty; in the lives of those who value justice and equality. 
His thoughts, his works, his deeds—yes; his own life—all these are the 
imperishable monuments he gave to his people in particular and to 
mankind in general. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
in the Recorp a statement made by the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau showing the procedure incident to the construc- 
tion of new veterans’ hospitals. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
matter indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an outline 
of procedure incident to the construction of new veterans’ hos- 
pitals, prepared by the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

The outline is as follows: 


PROCEDURE INCIDENT TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF New VETERANS’ 
HOSPITALS 


It is probably safe to assume that the veterans’ hospitals which have 
been constructed during the past few years, and which are now being 
constructed, will be continued in use for at least 40 or 50 years, during 
which period each one of these hospitals will serve thousands of dis- 
abled men. The initial cost of these institutions, including the money 
expended for sites, will average over a million dollars each, and the 
cost of operation at capacity will range from nearly a thousand dollars 
per day for the smaller institutions to several thousand dollars per day 
each, for the largest. In order that a maximum of service may be 
rendered to the disabled ex-service men at points most convenient to 
them, it is obvious that the selection of suitable general locations, of 
satisfactory building sites, and the design of the particular institution 
to fit the needs of each location are not matters which can be Geter, 
mined upon out of hand, nor without a great deal of careful study. 

The various interested services of the Veterans’ Bureau give careful 
consideration to the most logical general location for each new hospi- 
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tal, studying in detail the needs of the service for the State or area 
to be served and the distance of various general locations which are 
under consideration from existing bureau and governmental facilities. 
Careful analyses are made to develop the center of military population 
of the area and the degree to which various general locations which are 
close to these population centers are served by general Hnes of trans- 
portation. Careful studies are made of the patient load from tlie 
State or area to be served. This load is classified according to the 
various types of disability under consideration and conclusions are 
reached as to the type of beds most necessary for the new institution. 

Following the determination as to the general location for the new 
hospital, consideration is given to the selection within this general 
location of a site suitable for the construction of the hospital. At 
this stage scores, and in some cases hundreds, of individual sites are 
considered from the various standpoints necessary for a satisfactory 
final determination. The extent of the ground available at each site 
must be considered, together with its elevation, orientation, topog- 
raphy, character of soil, etc. Transportation facilities, including rail- 
way and trolley lines, bus lines, and highways, must be checked up on, 
as well as the availability of water supply, electric power, telephone 
service, and sewage disposal. In the majority of cases city water and 
Sewers are not available and geological conditions must be investigated 
in order to ascertain the methods by which an adequate water supply 
may be secured. Similarly, conditions governing the development of 
satisfactory sewage-disposal systems must be carefully considered. 

Following a careful comparison of the merits of the various available 
sites selected, a choice is made of that one appearing most desirable, 
and negotiations for its purchase are undertaken. These negotiations 
often require a number of conferences between the representatives of 
the bureau and the owners, and often the securing of disinterested ap- 
praisals, records of other land sales in the neighborhood, tax figures, 
etc. A satisfactory figure having been agreed upon, proper authority 
for the purchase is secured and the sales contracts are signed. There- 
after surveys and abstracts of title are furnished by the owners and 
must be investigated and approved by the Attorney General before 
construction work can be undertaken. 

In the meantime, and as soon as sales contracts have been executed, 
bureau engineers are ordered to the site and the work of preparing a 
topographical survey is begun. All of the building area has to be 
plotted and mapped, and the various slopes and inequalities in the site 
carefully measured, so that a suitable arrangement of buildings, 
grounds, and roadways can be developed. While topographic survey and 
map are being prepared, preliminary sketches of the hospital are being 
developed from a knowledge of the general topography secured during 
the inspections of the site. These sketches define the number of build- 
ings which are to be provided, their general arrangement on the site and 
with relation to each other, and the type and number of beds to be 
provided in the various buildings. 

As soon as the survey has been completed the work of preparing 
finished contract drawings and specifications, is begun. This requires a 
precise study of the topography in order that roadways, connecting cor- 
ridors, etc., may be at practicable grades and in order that the arrange- 
ment of buildings may be such as to provide for effective and economical 
operation and to present an attractive and dignified appearance. The 
amount of detailed study involved in the preparation of final plans and 
specifications may be visualized to some extent from the fact that for 
the complete definition of buildings, grounds, and utilities from 150 to 
200 sheets of finished drawings are required in connection with the 
plans for a complete new hospital. 

All of the procedure outlined in connection with the determination of 
the general and specific location of the hospital, and with the purchase 
of the site, is under the close personal supervision of the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau and prior to final action the matter is submitted by 
him to the Federal Board of Hospitalization for its approval prior to 
securing the approval of the President, which is essential in connection 
with all matters involving the acquisition of land, the construction of 
new hospitals, or the major enlargement of existing hospitals. In addi- 
tion to preliminary inspections of sites, several of which are usually 
necessary, the director visits and inspects sites under discussion, and 
before a final determination is made it is also customary for a subcom- 
mittee of the Federal Board of Hospitalization to inspect several of the 
most promising sites in each general locality. Numerous meetings of 
the Federal Board of Hospitalization are called for a consideration of 
the various matters involyed and for the hearing of individuals and 
delegations from various communities who are interested in the location 
of the hospital. 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Warnweicur] for five minutes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, realizing that the Philippine question is certain to 
consume much of the attention of this Congress, it has been 
my intention some time during the session to address the 
House on the subject. The remarks of the Commissioner from 
the Philippines induce me to say just a word at this time, I 
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want it understood my discussion of anything relating to the 
Philippines is always animated by the greatest possible interest, 
admiration, and friendliness for the Philippine people and their 
representatives on this floor. The Commissioner from the Phil- 
ippines [Mr. Guevara] referred to the fact that I asked a 
question during the debate last month as to the binding effect 
of any promise that had been given to the Filipinos; that is, 
any promise that was binding upon the American people. Since 
that time I haye examined the question with some little care, 
and must confess, although I hope I would be the last one to 
be guilty of being a party to any breach of faith on the part 
of my country, that I have come to the conclusion that there 
is a very grave question as to whether there has ever been a 
promise made to the Filipino people by anybody authorized to 
make it or a promise made in any such way as would bind us and 
compel us as a matter of faith to grant independence to the 
Philippine Islands. The only statements or declarations in the 
nature of a promise are those that have been made by Presi- 
dents of the United States, starting with the memorable declara- 
tion made by President McKinley when he gave his instructions 
to the first Philippine Commission, Those instructions simply 
called for such direction of affairs in the Philippine Islands as 
to prepare the Filipino people for self-government, nothing 
which could in any way be considered as a pledge or an obliga- 
tion or any definite declaration or intention to grant them 
complete independence. 

It is true that other statements of the same kind and going 
much further have been made by other Presidents and by Gov- 
ernors General reiterating the statements of the Presidents, but 
my point is that nobody has ever had authority to commit the 
American people to a course of conduct of this grave nature 
short of some expression on the part of the people themselves. 
These declarations to which I have referred culminated in 

the preamble to the Jones law, to which reference has been 
made. I can not blame, nobody could blame or criticize the 
Filipinos for feeling as they do on this subject, but, on the other 
hand, those of us charged with a solemn duty in this regard 
should consider and analyze this question and all the considera- 
tions involved with the greatest care before we assume to act. 
I maintain that the declaration in the preamble of the Jones 
law that it had always been from the beginning the purpose 
of the American people to grant the Filipinos their independence 
is not in accordance with the facts, because the American people 
had never had an opportunity to express themselves on this 
subject, except once, namely, in the presidential election of 1900, 
when the question of giving up the Philippines was the para- 
mount issue before the people, and when by a most decisive 
majority the American people decided that they wished to retain 
the Philippine Islands, and that was followed up by waging a 
war, in which 70,000 American troops were engaged and in 
which a vast amount of treasure and blood were expended for 
the purpose of holding them. 

Mr. Speaker, another question which we must consider at this 
session before we can vote on a resolution granting independence 
is the constitutional right of Congress to part with the Philip- 
pines. I do not propose now to enter into any extended dis- 
cussion of that grave constitutional question, and I could not do 
it satisfactorily or adequately at this time. 

Pere CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I can not yield in the short time at 
my disposal. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my time be extended for three minutes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman’s time may be extended for five 
minutes in order that I may ask him a question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And reserving the right to object, I should 
also like to ask the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CLARKE] that the time of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Watnwricur] be extended five 
minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, there is no authority, I 
maintain, in the Constitution which gives Congress the right to 
part with territory of the United States, once acquired either by 
purchase or by treaty, and I believe that if the constitutional 
lawyers in this body will examine this question with care they 
will find that there is so grave a doubt as to the power of Con- 
gress to pass any such resolution that it would be most repre- 
hensible for us to do it, short of some declaration on the subject 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
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The main question apart from the question of a promise or 
apart from the power of Congress is whether the Filipinos are 
yet ready to maintain a stable form of government, and I assert 
that the best evidence that we have is to the effect that they 
are not, and that practically the only evidence we have that 
they are are the assertions of their representatives before com- 
mittees and here on the floor of the House. 

Declarations by recent Governors General and the findings 
of the Wood-Forbes commission and the views more recently 
expressed by the last Governor General, our present Secretary 
of State, Mr. Stimson, are to the effect that the Filipinos not 
only are not yet ready to maintain the kind of government that 
we have in mind, and that now to grant them independence 
would work such an injury to their best interests that it would 
be a gross and ignoble breach of the trust that the American 
people assumed when they took over the Philippine Islands. 

11 ee CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Does the gentleman not think 
that the objections which he is making are highly technical ; that 
all of the time since Dewey sailed into Manila on that May day 
morn there has been an implied promise held out to the Fili- 
pino people themselves that in God’s good time when they had 
arrived at a state when we believed they were fitted for their 
own government, they would have that government handed to 
them? Are not the gentleman’s objections technical, and not 
moral? { 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentleman from New York had 
listened to me, he would have seen that it is exactly the other 
side of that proposition that I maintain. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What did we do with reference to Cuba? 
Did we not give the Cubans their independence? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. We had not acquired title to Cuba, 
I will say to the gentleman. My proposition is simply this, 
that we have no more authority to part with the Philippine 
Islands to-day, to give them their independence, than we have 
to sell Alaska or any other Territory. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be given two additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he should not further 
recognize the gentlemen to ask unanimous consent for an ex- 
tension of the time. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—LAW ENFORCEMENT (H. DOC. NO, 252) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying documents, was referred to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, on the Judiciary, on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, on the District of Columbia, and on Immigration and 
Naturalization: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In my previous messages I have requested the attention of the 
Congress to the urgent situation which has grown up in the 
matter of enforcement of Federal criminal laws. 

After exhaustive examination of the subject the Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement and the officials of the 
Department of Justice and the Treasury Department unite in 
the conclusion that increasing enactment of Federal criminal 
laws over the past 20 years, as to which violation of the pro- 
hibition laws comprises rather more than one-half of the total 
arrests, has finally culminated in a burden upon the Federal 
courts of a character for which they are ill designed, and in 
many cases entirely beyond their capacity. The result is to 
delay civil causes, and, of even more importance, the defeat of 
both justice and law enforcement. Moreover, experience shows 
division of authority, responsibility, and lack of fundamental 
organization in Federal enforcement agencies, and ofttimes 
results in ineffective action. 

While some sections of the American people may disagree 
upon the merits of some of the questions involved, every re- 
sponsible citizen supports the fundamental principle that the 
law of the land must be enforced. 

The development of the facts shows the necessity for certain 
important and evident administrative reforms in the enforce- 
ment and judicial machinery, concrete proposals for which are 
available from Government departments. They are in the main: 

1. Reorganization of the Federal court structure so as to give 
relief from congestion. 
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2. Concentration of responsibility in detection and prosecu- 
tion of prohibition violations. 

8. Consolidation of the various agencies engaged in prevention 
òf smuggling of liquor, narcotics, other merchandise, and aliens 
over our frontiers. 

4. Provision of adequate court and prosecuting officials. 

5. Expansion of Federal prisons and reorganization of parole 
and other practices. 

6. Specific legislation for the District of Columbia. 

I append hereto a preliminary and a supplementary report 
from the Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement 
relating to several of these and other questions. I particularly 
eall attention to their recommended plan for reducing conges- 
tion in the Federal courts by giving court commissioners en- 
larged powers in minor criminal cases. Their discussion of the 
workability and the constitutionality of the plan, which is con- 
curred in by the eminent jurists upon the commission and others 
whose advice they have sought, is set out in more detail in the 
supplementary report. I also append memorandums from the 
Attorney General and the Secretary of the Treasury upon 
several phases of these problems. 

I believe the administrative changes mentioned above will 
contribute to cure many abuses. Beyond these immediate ques- 
tions are others which reach deeply into the whole question of the 
growth of crime and the enforcement of the laws. The causes 
of crime, the character of criminal laws, the benefits and lia- 
bilities that flow from them, the abuses which arise under them, 
the method by which enforcement and judicial personnel is 
secured, the judicial procedure, the respective responsibility of 
the Federal and State Governments to these problems, all re- 
quire further most exhaustive consideration and investigation, 
which will require time and earnest research as to the facts and 
forces in action before sound opinions can be arrived at upon 


them. 
HERBERT Hoover. 
Tue WHITE House, January 13, 1930. 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE—INTERNATIONAL FUR TRADE EXHIBITION 
CONGRESS (H. DOC. NO. 258) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying documents, was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress, 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that 
legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of 
not exceeding $30,000, for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in the International Fur Trade Exhibition and 
Congress to be held in Germany in 1930. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tun WHITE HOUSE, January 13, 1930. 


WHY MEMBERS FROM AGRICULTURAL STATES VOTED TO SEND HAW- 
LEY TARIFF BILL TO THE SENATE 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the Hawley bill, and to include a 
letter on the subject by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COLE. Mr. Speaker, I extend my remarks on the Hawley 
biil and its relation to tariff revision by reprinting in the 
Recorp a letter written by me and printed in the Cedar Rapids 
(Iowa) Gazette and Republican on January 3, as follows: 

Wasurnctoy, D. C., January 2—When Congress meets on Monday 
the tariff bill will have right of way in the Senate. The Senators have 
promised to dispose of this issue quickly. The people have an interest 
in this. They want to go on with business as usual and they can not 
do it with tariff rates hanging fire. 

Some Senators believe they can pass the bill in two weeks now that 
they have made up their minds to get down to business. But it will 
hardly be done that quickly. Then the bill will go to conference, I 
continue to believe that a good bill will be passed, On all sides we 
are better minded than we were. The industrialists are more willing to 
concede right of way to the agriculturists and after the recent stock 
panic the agriculturists are willing to concede a little more in the way 
of industrial duties. 

With such good prospects less criticism is heard of the House bill 
and of the House procedure. In fact, the course which the House 
followed it is now conceded was the course of wisdom. If the House 


had not voted to send its bill, unsatisfactory as it was to many, to 
the Senate, there would not now be any prospects at all—that is, if 
the House had defeated its own bill, no tariff revision would have 
been pending now, or been possible, for the Senate can not originate 
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such legislation. The Constitution places that authority and respon- 
sibility in the House alone. 

Many of those who have criticized have done so because they do not 
understand the legislative procedure. That procedure is: First, the 
House must draft a bill; second, the Senate must draft a bill, pre- 
sumably based on the House bill; third, the two bills, which may be 
entirely different, must be sent to a committee, composed of five or 
even nine members from each House and it is in the conferences of 
this committee that all tariff bills are finally shaped. Under this 
procedure the House bill was only a tentative bill and so understood. 
In this case, if it had been the final bill, I and many others would not 
have voted for it. What I voted for was to send the bill on its way 
through the Senate to final conferences. 

In considering such legislation there is another important fact to be 
stated. In the House the so-called industrial States outvote the so- 
called agricultural States more than two to one. For instance, New 
York, an industrial State, has 43 votes in the House, and Iowa, mainly 
an agricultural State, has only 11 votes. It follows that the indus- 
trial States can outvote us in the House and they did outvote us last 
spring. But in the Senate it is different. There New York and Iowa 
bave the same voting strength—that is, 2 votes each. We therefore 
had a right to look to the Senate to correct some rates we could not 
get right in the House. 

Under such conditions in drafting our bill the House sought to get 
the most it could for agriculture, and to get the rates we wanted we 
had to concede some industrial rates that we did not want. We did this 
because we relied on the Senate for further adjustments. In this 
strategy we were so successful that the Senate will have to make very 
few changes of a major kind in our House agricultural rates, So far 
the Senators have made only one major agricultural change, Increasing 
the duty on casein, a dairy by-product, from 214 to 5 cents, the rate 
we tried to get in the House. 

How hard the fight made in the House for adequate agricultural _ 
rates was I may show by citing blackstrap, a refuse molasses of the 
sugar-cane mills, of which we are importing more than 300,000,000 gal- 
lons annually. This imported stuff displaces around 40,000,000 bushels 
of corn in the manufacture of industrial alcohol. The parliamentary 
situation was such that we were able to carry the fight for a duty on 
blackstrap to the floor. I had spoken so often on this subject, having 
specialized on it, that I deferred to my colleagues, Mr. RAMSEYER and 
Mr. Dicxrysoy, to make the fight on the floor. If two men ever put 
up a fight, they did. It was so successful we won our victory on one 
ballot but lost it on another, both by slender majorities. 

I can not pass on without paying a special tribute to Mr. RAMSEYER. 
He was the Iowa member of the Committee on Ways and Means, which 
has tariff legislation in charge. He was almost the lone member for 
agriculture on that powerful committee. The burden of the fight fell 
on him. He did not fail in his efforts, even if he did not always get 
what he wanted. No one who was not here will ever know how much 
our agricultural schedules in this tarif revision will owe to him. He is 
worthy of all honor. 

When the bill was reported out of committee with some agricultural 
schedules unsatisfactory and many more industrial schedules much 
more unsatisfactory—that is, too high—the question arose what we 
should do with the bill, whether we should kill it on the floor, which I 
do not think we could have done against the industrial strength of 
the East, or whether we should pass it on to the Senate for further 
amendment. 

Mr. Ramsgyer himself coined the phrase that constituted the best 
answer to that question. Better to send the bill to the Senate hospital 
than to send it to the legislative morgue. To send it to the Senate 
meant two more chances to perfect the bill: First, in the Senate itself; 
and, second, in the final conference between the two Houses. But if 
we sent it to the morgue—that is, killed it—that would be the end of 
tarif legislation, and one of the two big purposes of President Hoover 
in calling the extra session would have been irretrievably defeated, 

Under such conditions wisely we followed the only wise course; that 
is, we sent the bill to the Senate. We did this by an overwhelming 
majority. Of the 256 Republicans voting, 244 voted to send the bill to 
the Senate and only 12 voted no. But 244 against 12 was an impressive 
Republican victory. 

But if we lost a paltry 12 out of 256 Republicans, we gained more 
from the Democrats, 20 of whom voted with us. Among our Demo- 
cratic recruits were RUTH BRYAN Owen, of Florida, and CLAUDE Hups- 
PETH, of Texas. I mention them because Mrs. Owen was the first Bryan 
who ever voted for a protective tariff. She cast her vote that way be- 
cause she believed the bill was a step in advance for agriculture. Mr. 
HupsprtTH’s vote was even more significant, because he himself is a cattle 
man and farmer. He went so far as to speak for the bill, declaring 
that more had been written for agriculture into this House bill than had 
ever before been written into any one tariff bill or into all of them put 
together. 

What we did for agriculture in the House needs neither defense nor 
justification. We made it possible to get what I believe now we are 
going to get; that is, a tariff bill that will come very near placing agri- 
culture on a parity with industry, 
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In closing I want to speak of the industrial rates. Agriculture must 
not be industrially blind. There is an interdependence between them. 
Both must prosper if either would prosper and neither will prosper long 
unless they both prosper. It is easy to sneer at the so-called industrial 
Kast, but it is on that industrial East that the agricultural West is 
most dependent. The factory workers are the consumers of farm prod- 
ucts. There must be work and wages in the factories and in all so- 
called industries or there will be no market for agricultural products. 

At the present time there is a slight depression in the industrial East. 
Too many men have gambled in stocks, as 12 years ago too many men 
gambled in Jand. In October we had a deflation and a depression. We 
are feeling the effects of this even in Iowa. Butter prices have gone 
down. They haye gone down because the men in the industrial East 
can not pay high prices for this butter while slack in work. I fear 
they are eating more oleomargarine. It does not take much of a depres- 
sion. Last week the editor of Wallace's Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
told his readers that “a slight decrease in consumption would put dairy 
products on the international market.” We must keep butter and other 
farm products on the American market, and one way of doing that is to 
keep labor employed at good wages. 

There are two things to be kept in mind in making tariff laws. I 
will quote them as they were stated by my colleague, Mr. RAMSEYER : 

“ First. Increase the pay roll of industry and you increase the farmer's 
market for his products, 

“Second. Increase the income of agriculture and you increase the 
volume of industrial sales.” 

That is the delicate balance that we must strive for in tariff legisla- 
tion. We can not attain it by hurling epithets at each other, nor by 
mere political clamor, whether for partisan or personal purposes. We 
can attain it only by thinking economically as Mr. Hoover is trying 
to do. 

And I believe it is Mr. Hoover's tariff program that will be enacted 
after all our wrangling. A tariff revision in which agriculture will be 
stressed, but which will not neglect to care for such industries as are 
now hampered by foreign competition, due to cheaper labor in Europe 
and Asia. We must strive to keep all we can of the American markets, 
which are the best markets in the world for both the American farmers 
and the American industrial laborers. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes to reply to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WartNwricHT], and to speak from the Philippine viewpoint 
with respect to the appropriation bill affecting the War De- 
partment, which is charged with the erection of military posts 
and other buildings in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman already has permission to extend his 
remarks and inasmuch as that has been arranged for, I think 
we should not further delay the business that has been arranged 
by the House. I shall object for the present. 

Mr. OSIAS. I think the gentleman has confused the two 
Resident Commissioners. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman can get time 
in his own right at a later date. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The gentleman from 
Washington is recognized for 15 minutes. 


IMMIGRATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
thank the House for the permission granted me to make a 
short speech in order to outline very briefly a bill introduced 
by me to-day for the regulation of immigration into the United 
States from countries on this hemisphere. 

I am proud that I was present here to hear the President's 
message read concerning the plans for law enforcement, and 
that I was privileged to follow the reading of that message, I 
noticed that the President's message favors a consolidation of 
the various inspection services at our border. I also noticed 
that the Speaker referred the portions of the message relating 
to each phase of the various controls at the border to the par- 
ticular committee that would have jurisdiction. This means 
that the immigration border-patrol discussion will be referred 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman. 

On the border many of our laws have to be enforced. 

Laws relating to plant and animal quarantines, narcotics, 
liquor, imports, customs, immigration, and other protective laws 
have to be enforced. The entire public wants all of these laws 
enforced. Our Immigration Committee set up the immigration- 
border patrol and secured the first $1,200,000 by which it was 
established. There was no civil seryice of suitable employees 
available, so the turnover in men was heavy for the first two 
years, and then we began to enroll a fine lot of men of the type 
that works without regard to hours; men who ride their own 
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horses, cook their own camp meals, and guard fully the sneak-in 
places. These men travel frequently with customs or prohibi- 
tion enforcement men, and our immigration men seize lots of 
automobiles and turn in many liquor-law violators to the author- 
ities of the other services. 

Gentlemen, I believe it will be well for these various border 
guardians to always travel in pairs or in threes. It will really - 
e and will make for the safety of the men and the 
public. ` 

Our Immigration Committee has made an extended study of 
the subject, and much testimony is in our files. We have tried 
hard to have our border patrol enlarged. 

I used to believe that a unified border patrol was the only 
thing. Then I visited various ports of entry on both borders, 
and I came to the conclusion that the United States could never— 
for the salaries it pays—secure men competent to lead the hard 
life of the border and at the same time acquire a good working 
knowledge of the highly inyolved immigrations, customs, pro- 
hibition, and other laws, and the regulations of the departments 
with relation thereto, 

That would be more than we should ask of the men that we 
can secure for the money paid. But all that will be determined 
by the various committees having charge of the various parts of 
the procedure. 

The enforcement of law is a nonpartisan matter, and I have 
no doubt that the various chairmen and the ranking majority 
and minority members of each committee which the Speaker 
named will soon find a method for coordination. Our immi- 
gration committee will have published certain hearings not here- 
tofore printed, so that all may read the testimony given by 
Witnesses brought by us from distant border places. [Applause.] 

But, Mr, Speaker, I arose to discuss and explain a bill which 
I have this day introduced, a bill to apply a numerical limitation 
to immigration from all countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

This measure would apply a new quota system, permitting 
an influx into the United States equal to three times the annual 
immigration of American citizens to Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries. It would also authorize the establishment of a plan of 
immigrant selection by the Secretary of Labor to “develop a 
homogeneous population in the United States.“ [Applause.] 

If the administration and the Congress are earnestly trying 
to improve industrial, crime, and other conditions in this coun- 
try, there is nothing that can be done that will be more im- 
portant to that end than limitation of Western Hemisphere 
immigration. We have cut off most of the immigrant stream 
from Europe and Asia, to our great benefit; but one result has 
been an extraordinary intake across our northern and southern 
boundaries. 

Depression of wage scales by immigrant joh seekers in New 
England and the Southwest is a notorious fact. That depres- 
sion is evident in Los Angeles, Calif., where paupers fill the 
asylums, while able-bodied workingmen walk the streets for 
work. The jobs have been taken by newcomers who will work 
cheaper, 

It has spread even to the city of New York. The city of 
Harlem, N. X., too, has become a veritable Babel, and a seething 
Sodom, populated with peoples from the islands of the West 
Indies, South America, and elsewhere. A dangerous festering 
sore breeds there. The mixture does not make for good civili- 
zation. 

My colleagues, jobs are hard to get in Chicago. American 
citizen workers—barbers, painters, waiters, carpenters, and so 
on—are being crowded out by the mixed breeds. The con- 
gestion of nonassimilable allens, notwithstanding all adminis- 
trative hindrances properly set up under existing laws, is the 
greatest menace to American workers there. We must stop this, 
not only for our present people of all races, but for posterity, 
The population, if it is to carry on a free Government, must 
grade up, not down, [Applause.] 

I am presenting a bill which embodies what I believe to be 
the first really sound, understandable, workable plan under 
which the quota system can be applied uniformly, fairly, and 
justly to all nationalities of North, Central, and South Ameri- 
can countries. Its simplicity will be apparent to all. I propose 
that for every American citizen who goes to reside permanently 
in another Western Hemisphere land we shall admit three immi- 
grants from that land. This will reduce immigration from 
North, Central, and South America by approximately two-thirds, 
permitting a total of a little more than 50,000 annually instead 
of the 150,000 or more that we have been receiving. 

I believe that the nations on the north and south of us will be 
gratified if this bill can be passed. 

Some of the higher officials of those adjacent countries with 
whom we desire to have the best of relations have said to me 
personally that they want the pouring out of their people into 
this country stopped, so far as that is possible. 
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In addition, my bill will respond to the plea repeatedly made 
by Secretary of Labor Davis for a selective system of immi- 
gration by authorizing a preference, after all existing prefer- 
ences have been accorded, to persons of all nationalities who 
may be found to be specially assimilable into the population of 
the United States. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am sorry I can not yield. 
I have so little time. 

The President in his message to this Congress asked for some 
better form of selection, 

This bill may be the beginning of a form of selection for the 
limited immigration now coming from Europe. This is the bill 
that so many Congressmen have asked for. It is what 80 per 
cent of you demand. Most of you pledged your constituents 
that you would work for such a law. Let us pass it soon, [Ap- 
plause.] I expect to press it in committee, and the committee 
will perfect my bill, improve it, and hasten it to the calendar. 

The committee was organized just before the holiday recess. 
I regret it was not organized early in the extra session, because 
there is so much work to do. As a matter of fact, my col- 
leagues, this committee should be an exclusive committee. It is 
a mistake to have hard-working members who sit on this com- 
mittee also serve as chairmen and ranking members of other 
committees. 

Our committee has the record in recent years of having the 
largest number of deaths of members of it and of members 
who haye become sick and whose health has been broken. I 
think it has the largest number of members who haye been 
transferred to or promoted to so-called ranking committees. 
All the key subjects of the Nation's greatest problems—educa- 
tion, standards of living, eugenics, Sunday observance, drama, 
press and its freedom, free speech, riots, strikes, crimes, gang 
government, revolution, lessons in communism, wages of work- 
ingmen and of seamen, deportations, health, population, birth 
rates, protection of our borders, strikes pulled off to be lessons 
in communism, anarchy, the black hands, cotton growing, Fas- 
cisti, farm labor, sugar beets, crop production, the people of our 
insular possessions—all these and more are subjects that must be 
considered in our hearings. 

In this Congress there are seven new members on this com- 
mittee who must start in on this technical legislation. There 
are six on the committee who have been members of the 
committee in the previous Congress only, out of a total of 21, 
All work hard, or soon learn to work hard. They quit hearings 
in their other important committees to sit for hours in this 
immigration work; the large room with but one small window 
reeks with smoky, foul, putrid air. Oh, hasten the day when the 
new House Office Building is completed, 

Everyone knows that immigration legislation involves many 
technical questions and it is a difficult task to attempt to co- 
ordinate the various acts that have had to be passed piecemeal 
since the World War. I know of 20 corrections that should be 
made by acts of Congress to make administration truly pos- 
sible. But there will not be time for all that. Besides, the 
work is almost beyond the time that the committeemen can 
give to it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). The time of 
the gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for fiye minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing 
ton asks unanimous consent to proceed for five additional 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In this book, dated four or 
five years ago—I have not had time to look it up, but I will put 
it in the Recorp—there are committee hearings telling the whole 
story of the setting up of the Black Shirts or the Fascisti. It 
is all here in detail. A thousand copies of the hearings were 
printed and they were licked up out of the committee room in 
10 days. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not want to say anything that might 
be taken as offensive by any nation in the world or by the 
people of any nation, or the descendants here of those people. 
There is discussion going on editorially in some of the papers 
as to whether the pressure which brings the call for more and 
more restriction of immigration is on racial grounds or on eco- 
nomic grounds. As far as I have been concerned, neither race 
nor religion has ever been in my mind in the matter. A black 
bushman, born in the very center of Africa, is a man as much 
as I am, but he is a thousand years behind in his opportunity 
for education and opportunity. So there is no feeling in it. 
However, as a student of population and of heredity and of 
eugenics, I know that if a man with a civilization standard, j 
say, of 10 marries a woman who has advanced on civilization’s 
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path to the point of only 4, you will not reach the standard of 
10 again in the posterity of that family for 300 years, making 
allowances for all of the geniuses, inventors, and scientists 
who may be born sporadically. This is proved in the history 
of ancient nations, and even quite modern ones. 

It is proved in studies of families over many generations. 
This bill, and others relating to the particular subject, will be 
laid before the committee at its meeting Tuesday. The com- 
mittee has not yet worked on it, although the preparation of 
what seems so simple has taken much time of myself and numer- 
ous associations during the summer season. We will have brief 
hearings. At these it will be shown that only last Wednesday, 
so I am reliably told, 1,000 Mexican laborers took the places of 
others in one of the great steel mills of Pennsylvania. This, 
too, in a city which has had unpleasant and unsatisfactory ex- 
periences with laborers of that type. It will be shown, I think 
that one of the things that has so distressed New England re- 
cently is the constant influx of considerable numbers of the long- 
established French-Canadian type from eastern Canada and the 
Maritime Provinces into New England. Those men continue to 
arrive in New England factory cities, where the mills are 
already overmanned. 

I am told that some 80,000 or 90,000 immigrant workers, 
skilled and unskilled, have domiciled themselves in the New 
England States since the passage of the 1924 act, that the 
mills there at no time have been able to employ them. So even 
the 90,000, a limited number, that stopped in New England 
after reaching the United States added several burdens—non- 
employment, crime, increased taxes for charities and schools, 
besides driving the older established laborers on to newer fields, 
where their arrival upsets labor conditions, cuts wages, creates 
strikes, lockouts, riots, and even murder. 

Mr. Speaker, recently some 400 great captains of industry 
were called to this city by the President for a conference. It 
was agreed unanimously that they should drive industry, erect 
buildings, and enlarge plants. Why? To keep up the employ- 
ment of the country—work and pay for 600,000 or 800,000. 

But what good will that do if the influx from either side of 
our country, or from any South American or West Indian coun- 
try, or any European country, drives people away from their 
jobs? So that is why this bill will pass. [Applause.] 

As I say, there is no feeling in the matter. Any country in 
the world would do the same. Self-preservation is a law among 
nations as it is among men. 

If you could get an approximation of the actual unemploy- 
ment of the United States to-day, you would be astonished, One 
reason is through the increase of our births over deaths. High 
speed, high pressure, high standards of living, higher costs 
of living. All these things drive nrore and more young men 
and women into industry; into labor. The young woinen are 
putting on overalls and working in the factories. Every time 
that is done some older man, perhaps as young as 40 but the 
father of a family, has his job placed in jeopardy. He is being 
hurried to the human junk heap. 

Oh, it is pitiful. Our foreign-born naturalized citjzens— 
except the radicals and the communists and the international- 
ists—want restriction and would yell for it were it not for the 
fact that they want to bring their relatives from the overpopu- 
lated caldrons of hunger, hate, and strife from which they 
escape. They know exactly what overpopulation will do to 
living standards and wages. They have seen it. They do not 
want it here. Modern cities do not want cheap labor. Mere 
population does not make prosperity. If so, China would be 
the richest nation in the world; India would be wealthy and 
happy; and our own Porto Rico would be the richest place 
under the American flag. 

Look ahead! 

Births over deaths in this country are considerably more than 
1,000,000 a year, which means that employment must be found 
each year for nearly that number of boys and girls as they be- 
come 18 to 21 years of age. The great automobile industry in 
the last 20 years has given all kinds of employment to young and 
old—from work in the mines, the forests, the factory, the sales- 
rooms clear down to the thousands of roadside tanks where 
gas is sold. Where is the next industry to come on and take 
care of your grandchildren, the young boys 19 and 20 years of 
age? Where is it, in this age of labor-saving machines and of 
merger grouping and consolidation? Our population is now 
more than 122,000,000. Our births are so much greater than 
the deaths, the struggle from hand to mouth is so great, it seems 
to me that we are called upon to close quickly the side doors 
and thus complete the work which Congress approved in 1924. 
[ Applause. ] í 

Mr: Speaker, these bills were nonpartisan. Both platforms 
have called for them, and years from now when history is 
written the act which will stand out most prominently along- 
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side of the disarmament eonference of the late President 
Harding will be his Public Act No. 6, his signature to the tem- 
porary quota act, which slowed down immigration from more 
than a million a year to a few hundred thousand. God bless 
his memory for that. He told me that he would sign any 
restrictive bill that I could get out of committee and through 
Congress and asked me to hurry. [Applause.] 

When as the years go by and we contemplate the accom- 
plishments of former President Coolidge we will appraise as 
among his greatest works the signing of the 1924 restrictive 
immigration act, which, after 40 years of effort by Congress, 
closed the doors as tight as possible. 

Yes, it took 40 years for Congress to bring this about, for 
every President, except one—who postponed action—vetoed an 
act and every act that Congress passed, when the people began 
to see that immigration was getting out of bounds; when our 
distinguished and honored predecessors who sat in the seats 
where you sit, began to see that the United States“ the asylum 
for the oppressed "—was likely to be so swamped that it would 
be all asylum, and nothing else. 

And when this bill is perfected in our committee, passed by 
House and Senate, and signed by President Hoover, it will be- 
come a law that will complete and round out the whole immigra- 
tion situation program and will be to the everlasting credit of 
another President—Herbert Hoover. 

What a monument to these Presidents, to these Presidents 
of our day and generation! 

Is it not a monument to those who sat in these various Con- 
gresses and fought this hard fight, because the fight does get 
very bitter? 

Blood tells, and it takes two or three generations to bleed 
away certain feelings. We admire any man who loves the 
country wherein he was born, but we must insist that he shall 
be patriotic and love and revere this country—the United States 
of America. [Applause.] 

We owe something to a former colleague of ours, who sat in 
this Chamber years ago—HEFLIN, of Alabama—who has just 
accomplished something that your committee had tried to do. 

In extended hearings published in this volume we exposed the 
American Fascisti; the oath of allegiance to Mussolini; the fact 
the Sons of Italy in America in annual convention were only 
saved from giving a majority vote of allegiance to the dictator 
by the efforts of the order’s president, Mr. Cottilli, now a New 
York State supreme judge. The 1,000 copies printed were 
snapped up by the members and the public. The testimony 
created little or no stir. Last November a magazine—Harpers, 
I believe—printed an exposure of the workings of the Fascisti 
in the United States of America. 

It attracted a little attention. The exposure would have been 
dead in a month, but for this former colleague of ours Tom 
Heritrs—tI do not stand for most of the speeches he has made 
I am proud that he had the power in the legislative body to read 
that entire article. He thundered it. He made the public 
wake and see beyond what was simply a part of our knowledge 
on the subject with no action taken. But HerLIN made the 
dictator in Italy call back the Fascisti. Every Fascisti organiza- 
tion in the United States has been closed. Their flags, their 
oaths to be first and to be forever Italians, even though natu- 
ralized here, are suppressed for the moment, thanks to that 
orator who, when he means business, shoots both barrels. I 
do not care whether he is a Democrat or a Republican and on 
this bill I do not care what party you belong to, nor should any 
of us, for in these things we are all Americans. 

Why do I say a good word for HEFLIN? Because what he has 
done to stop open Fascisti meetings in the United States paves 
the way for a bill from our committee to take away the citizen- 
ship of those who insist in dual allegiance. And because I 
learn that in my State right now a man from the Mediterranean 
is rushing around among naturalized citizens, who desire to be 
good citizens, condemning me for my immigration work in Con- 
gress, and calling on the voters to keep me at home. Last year 
an editor of a New York foreign-language paper, naturalized but 
for one year, felt it to be his duty to campaign against me in 
the third congressional district of Washington. In Chicago a 
few weeks ago a man of God burned me up from a lyceum forum, 
and his remarks are printed in an ancient language which I 
can not read. Is that fair? 

However, you can not, I can not—must not—have any feeling 
against those now amongst us, even though we are attacked 
by the enemies we make by doing what is clearly our duty. We 
work to sustain and perpetuate this Government, and I hope and 
pray that means that when we are dead and in our graves the 
others who come after us and take the oath of allegiance and 
sit in these seats, this Government shall be upheld somewhat on 
the lines in which the fathers gave it to us. I pray this for the 
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safety of the Republic and the benefit of posterity which will 
come after us even a hundred years from now. [Applause.] 
I thank you, gentlemen. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman from 
Washington has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Illinois rise? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Washington may have his time extended for 
five minutes for the purpose of enlightening the House wherein 
his bill differs from the bills that the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Box] and myself have introduced in the last and preced- 
ing Congresses on the question of placing the Western Hemi- 
sphere on a quota basis? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I ask the gentleman to with- 
draw the request; I can not use the five minutes. I know we 
will have the support of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Sasara] in this great effort because he has stated on the floor 
a number of times that these side doors need to be closed 
in fairness to other nations from which we admit so few persons, 

Mr. SABATH. I am in favor of it, but I want to know in 
what way these bills differ. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. All bills will be considered. 
The old Box bill, the new bill just introduced by Judge Box, the 
Sabath bill. An amalgamation will follow. That is the usual 
custom. We will take the best of all. i 

I am very sorry the gentleman has been promoted from the 
Committee on Immigration to the Rules Committee, because we 
will not haye his help to drive this thing through now, 

Mr. SABATH. You will have it. I have been fighting for 
it for years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). The gentle- 
man from Washington asks unanimous consent to extend his 
remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. x 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Under that permission I 
shall print paragraphs which explain in a nonlegal way the 
various paragraphs of the bill, as follows: 

Section 1 of this bill needs no further explanation other than 
aa that this act shall be known as the immigration act of 

Section 2 repeals subsection (e) of section 4 of the immigra- 
tion act of 1924 It is this provision of the act of 1924 which 
exempts immigration from countries on the Western Hemisphere 
3 the quota provisions now in force covering the rest of the 
world. 

Section 3- provides that the quota system now in force shall 
not be less in fact but limited as to countries which are now 
effectively covered. Conditions on this Continent of North 
America and on the Continent of South America are held to be 
so widely divergent in character from the immigration re- 
ceived from the various political subdivisions or geographical 
areas that immigration from these regions has been artificially 
stimulated since immigration from Europe has been restricted. 

Section 4. This section is chiefly technical for administrative 
purposes. The data upon which the quotas are based has been 
consolidated in some cases by the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration into geographical areas rather than political subdivisions 
designated in section 3 of the act for simplicity and precision. 
On the computation of the quota established as hereinafter de- 
seribed, political boundaries have been disregarded and geo- 
graphical areas formed into immigration units which are pre- 
scribed as the basis for quota. 

There is no nature of discrimination in this procedure be- 
cause by and large the immigration from each immigration unit 
is of the same general character. This is so for Canada and 
Newfoundland belong together and these two subdivisions of the 
British Empire are grouped together. Mexico is, of course, 
grouped as one unit with its dependent island. Central and 
South American logically fall in the same unit, and finally the 
West Indies form the last unit described in this section. It will 
be noted that each group as constituted shall have separate 
subsections in this section. 

Section 5 is, from a practical viewpoint, the heart of this 
bill. This provision establishes the quota system, covering all 
the immigration from the units described in the previous sec- 
tion. The method is simplicity itself and involves no discrimi- 
natory or arbitrary features which could offend the sensibility 
of our dear neighbors, be they near or distant, in North or South 
America. The basis of this quota system is to be found in 
Table 80 of the Annual Report of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration for the year 1929. This table enumerates United 
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States citizens who have permanently departed from the United 
States for future residence in one or another of the geographical 
areas set forth in Table 80 and which are described for the pur- 
pose of this act as immigration units. 

The number of departures for the fiscal year 1924 are taken 
for each area multiplied by three and the number thus arrived 
at is the quota for each area. That is to say to our American 
hemisphere alien friends that we will accept three times as 
many of your native-born citizens as immigrants as you have 
received from us last year. That year has been selected because 
it represents as near as may be conditions as they are. 

It will be noted that the only arbitrary feature of this system 
lies in the fact that we welcome at any time more native-born 
aliens of the immigration units which are described in this bill 
than we send to those immigration units. The total immigra- 
tion established by this method is a little over 50,000, which, 
when added to cur existing quota, make tle total immigration 
in round figures approximately 200,000 as a maximum. It is, 
of course, understood that all immigrants admitted under this 
act must meet all the requirements of our immigration laws 
other than this law and which are now in force. 

Section 6 is equally as important as section 5, inasmuch as it 
establishes a system of selection on a basis of mental, moral, 
physical, and heredity characteristics which indicate that the 
applicant for admission is readily assimilable and of a quality 
tending to develop a homogeneous population. 

Section 7 is purely technical, for the purpose of preventing 
persons born outside of the immigration units established under 
the provisions of this bill to be admitted with the quota allotted 
to those areas. 

Sectivn 8 is also technical, to make clear that all requirements 
now established for the applicant and other features of an ad- 
ministrative character as may be now in the act of 1924 shall 
be in full force and effect for all areas coyered by this bill. 

Section 9 is again of a administrative nature. It provides 
that the Seeretary of Labor shall make the necessary computa- 
tions for the quota and establish all necessary regulations to 
give effect to the provisions of the bill, 

Section 10. This section reaffirms all existing legislation not 
specifically repealed or limited by the language of this bill. 

Section 11 provides for the publication of the maximum 
quotas. The purpose of this provision is also to enrphasize the 
fact that it is not obligatory upon the Secretary of Labor to fill 
the quota if the applicants for admission are not of sufficient 
high grade to make desirable citizens. 

Section 12 provides that the bill shall go into effect on July 15 
1930, which is the first day of the next fiscal year, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 3 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
action of the chairman of our committee and his strong speech 
in support of this proposition is very gratifying to me. The 
House has just given evidence that many Members of the 
House are pleased over it. I know it is good news to many of 
my Democratic colleagues on the committee, as well as to gen- 
tlemen on the Republican side. 

I am introducing a bill to-day dealing with the same subject. 
There may be some differences in the details of the plans pro- 
posed by the chairman and myself, but I am here volunteering 
to follow the course he is taking, which is in the right direction, 
and to give him the best support of which I am capable. 
{ Applause. ] 

I shall in due time present to this House the result of my 
own incomplete and imperfect studies of this problem. 

I ask permission to incorporate at this place in my remarks 
copies of memorials and resolutions passed by State legislatures : 

Oregon, which was passed by a unanimous vote of all mem- 
bers of both houses present ant yoting, and is in the following 
language: 

{Thirty-fifth legislative assembly—regular session] 


Benate Joint Memorial No. 5 (introduced by Senator Moser and Mr. 
Anderson and read January 24, 1929) 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

Whereas there is now pending a bill in the Congress of the United 
States, introduced by Senator Harris, of Georgia, providing for an 
amendment to the immigration laws of the United States so as to place 
Mexico under the quota provisions applying to other nations; and 

Whereas under present conditions many thousands of Mexicans are 
entering the United States without any restrictions, and the cheaper 
labor of Mexico is rapidly coming in competition with American labor, 
and if this condition continues the standard of the American worker 
will be greatly lowered; and 
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Whereas the Legislature of the State of Oregon feels that this con- 
dition is unjust and should be promptly remedied : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House of Repre- 
sentatives jointly concurring therein), That we, your memorialists, the 
Senate of the State of Oregon, the House of Representatives concurring, 
respectfully request and petition the Congress of the United States to 
promptly pass the legislation hereinabove referred to, placing Mexico 
under the same quota provisions concerning immigration as apply to 
other nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Oregon be, 
and he hereby is, requested and directed to forthwith transmit a 
certified copy of this joint memorial to the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
urging their support on behalf of the matter embraced in this memorial. 


In a letter dated December 16, 1929, the secretary of state for 
Oregon writes me: 


This memorial was adopted by the senate on January 24, 1929, by a 
vote of 27 yeas, 3 members being absent. The memorial was adopted 
by the house on January 25, 1929, with 59 yeas and 1 excnsed. The 
total membership of the senate is 30; of the house, 60. 


The California Legislature spoke in the following language: 


CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, 
FORTY-BIGHTH SESSION, 
Sacramento. 
Assembly Joint Resolution 11, relative to restricted immigration 
Chapter 95 
Whereas the legislature of this State has consistently urged adherence 
by the United States to a policy of restricted immigration; and 
Whereas the present absence of restriction and supervision of immigra- 
tion across the southern boundary line of the United States, opens the 
door annually to thousands of citizens of the Republic of Mexico, to 
large numbers of citizens of nations under the quota, who would other- 
wise be excluded, and to many aliens ineligible to citizenship; and 
Whereas the standard of living of the great mass of citizens of the 
Republic of Mexico is such that no good reason exists why the citizens 
thereof should be given preference, as to entry into the United States 
over the peoples of the European stocks from which the great majority 
of American citizens are descended; and 
Whereas the influx of laborers across the Mexican border causes un- 
fair and unjust competition to American labor, and at the same time 
abrogates and nullifies the beneficial results to be expected from a na- 
tional policy of restrictive immigration; and 
Whereas the continued unrestricted inflow of Mexican people and the 
rate of increase of those already here, mean the gradual replacement of 
the American people by those of Mexican blood; and indicate that in 
the near future the populations of the Southern and Western States of 
the United States will become predominantly Mexican: Now, therefore 
be it 
Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate of the State of California, 
jointly, That the legislature of this State protests against a continuance 
of the present unrestricted immigration from the Republic of Mexico; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby, 
respectfully petitioned and urgently requested promptly to provide legis- 
lation placing the Republic of Mexico within the provisions of the re- 
strictive immigration laws of the United States and providing a proper 
annual immigration quota therefor; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, and to 
each Senator and Representative in Congress from the State of Call- 
fornia. 
EDGAR C. LEVY, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
Attest: 4 
ARTHUR A. OHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


I am reliably informed that this resolution was adopted in 
the assembly by a vote of 42 to 6 and in the senate by a vote of 
21 to 4. 

The action by the Arizona Legislature was in the shape of a 
senate memorial, in the following language: 

(State senate, ninth State legislature, regular session) 

Senate Memorial No. 1 (introduced by Mr. Ross) memorlalizing the 
Congress of the United States to enact the provisions of H, R. 6465, 
Seyentieth Congress, first session, known as the Box bill, thereby 
restricting immigration from the Republic of Mexico into the United 
States of America 
Whereas the restrictions by law of immigration have operated to ma- 

terlally reduce the menace to the American workingman of competition 
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by a large volume of cheap European labor, with its attendant low 
standards of living, and has thus proven of incalculable benefit as a 
factor in maintaining and enhancing the social and material welfare of 
the people of this Nation, thereby demonstrating its right to an honor- 
able and permanent place in the laws of our land; and 

Whereas it is conservatively estimated that there are now in the 
United States 3,000,000 or more Mexican peons who are in direct com- 
petition with American working men and women, thus making beggars 
and tramps of many of our native-born citizens because of an over- 
supply of labor; and 

Whereas the 80 per cent law of Arizona was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, while in Mexico 80 per cent 
of all employees engaged in any occupation must be citizens of Mexico 
as prescribed by their law; and 

Whereas the employment furnished to the Mexican peons by those 
who clamor loudest for their continued admission in unlimited numbers 
is of a seasonal nature only, at wages which permit of the purchase 
only of the bare necessities for a temporary existence, thus filling our 
towns and cities during the greater portion of the year with a large 
and growing army of unemployed, who drain our charities, fill our 
penal institutions, and many of whom are afflicted with infectious and 
loathsome diseases, and thousands of whom are saturated with Bol- 
shevik doctrines, thus becoming an actual menace and danger to our 
institutions and Government; and 

Whereas 35,000,000 foreign-stock people are already in the United 
States, comprising more than 40 different nationalittes and speaking 
more than that number of foreign languages, 14,000,000 of whom are 
foreign born and 7,000,000 still aliens, is more than our schools, our 
almshouses, our jails and our penitentiaries, and our other forces of 
assimilation, segregation, and elimination can possibly take care of. 
Under our present alleged drastic quota law each year over one-half 
million aliens are lawfully admitted, to say nothing of the hundreds of 
thousands that enter surreptitiously. It is imperative, in order to 
adequately protect our own people and institutions, that we have added 
restrictions to our immigration laws, especially applying to Mexican 
peons of the Republic of Mexico, stronger deportation, better naturaliza- 
tion laws, and more effective law enforcement: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Ninth State Legislature of the State 
of Arizona favors the maintenance of the basic provisions of the 
immigration. act of 1924 and urges upon the Congress of the United 
States the enactment into law H. R. 6465, first session of the Seven- 
tieth Congress, commonly known as the Box bill, making the quota 
provisions thereof applicable to Mexico, Cuba, Canada, and the countries 
of continental America and adjacent islands. 


I am informed that this memorial was adopted by a unanimous 
vote. 

It has been claimed that the farmers are very much in need 
of this labor. I doubt if any class of farmers in the United 
States are more substantial and more apt to be employers of 
labor than the members of the State Grange of Colorado. That 
is in the very midst of the territory covered by this Mexican 
labor migration. 

The State Grange of that State has furnished me with a copy 
of their action on this subject, taken during 1929. The following 
is copied from the minutes of that State Grange: 


MEXICAN IMMIGRATION 


Be it resolved, That the Colorado State Grange go on record as favor- 
ing an amendment to the immigration laws of the United States so as to 
provide a restriction and a limitation to immigration from Mexico, in 
the same manner as limitations are now applied to all other foreign 
countries ; and that we favor the passage by Congress of the Box bill, 
which would set limitations on Mexican immigration based on intelli- 
gence, health, morals, and character of the immigrants, and restrictions 
as to the number to be admitted, to conform to restrictions applied to 
immigrants from European nations, 


It is claimed that the farmers want these laborers. The 
truth is that these Colorado farmers and many others have been 
praying for deliverance from their friends. [Applause.] Many 
other similar resolutions have doubtless been passed, but some 
of them are not at hand, and I will not burden the Recorp with 
copies of others which I have. I want to incorporate those reso- 
lutions in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. On my part—and I believe on the part of the 
chairman and other members of the committee—there is not the 
slightest disposition to deal bitterly or unkindly with the people 
of any country or any section. I have no such bitterness, and 
my only purpose, so far as I am able to judge of my purpose, 
is to do that which is best for my State and for the whole 
Nation. 

Beginning when this House first honored me with a place on 
this committee and with my active studies of our immigration 
problem, I discovered that such legislation as this was neces- 
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sary. Further studies have confirmed and intensified my con- 
viction. The situation just now is more acute. Public opinion 
seems to be better developed. The problem seems to be better 
understood. The time seems to be ripe for action. 

1 know not what my colleagues on the committee will do, or 
what this House will do, but from my own yery earnest atten- 
tion to this question I say that the passage of legislation such 
as this is essential to the integrity of your immigration laws. 
You can not consistently allow a great number of people to 
enter the country from the northern and southern borders and 
shut out people just as good, not to say better, from the East. 
You can not say to the people of any section they may have all 
the subservient labor they want and say to the people of an- 
other section they can not have what they want. We must deal 
with this question from a national viewpoint. We must look at 
the Nation as a whole. 

Now, without taking more of your time, I promise that if by 
your grace I have the opportunity I will give you more of the 
results of my studies of this problem, I invite your attention 
to the remarks made by the chairman and solicit your support 
for the program he has so well mapped out. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I yield. 

Mr. MANLOVE. The gentleman refers to the fact that cer- 
tain sections might have the advantage of foreign labor—refer- 
ring to the Mexican immigration—is it not a fact that the 
immigration of the Mexicans is permeating all parts of the 
United States, where formerly they have not entered? 

Mr. BOX. That is true to an extent which few realize and 
which is disturbing, though many people who are without in- 
formation as to the country-wide character of this influx, or 
without sufficient nation-wide interest in its consequences, look 
upon it as a local question. I have visited several States, not 
on invitation, and to be wined and dined and to receive other 
special attention, but I went everywhere I could as a student of 
this great question, and I saw this immigration and much of 
its bad effects in many localities. The chairman has stated 
that thousands are being carried from one State to another and 
mentioned the recent arrival of 1,000 in one locality in Penn- 
sylvania. I saw American boys, not bums, but men who wanted 
to work—I saw American boys in many places, ex-service men, 
walking the roads, looking for jobs. They numbered hun- 
dreds, probably thousands, counting all I saw in several States. 
I had a photographer take pictures, on building jobs, in indus- 
tries, on the railroad tracks, and on the fields—everywhere. I 
saw people, these imported alien people, doing the work while 
our people begged for the work. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I will. a 

Mr. ARENTZ. The American boy does not object to doing 
manual labor if hé does not have to do it by the side of a man 
ihat he can not talk with, and having to live under conditions 
that are abhorrent? 

Mr. BOX. I thank the gentleman for that suggestion, because 
it is pertinent and important, and because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to discuss one phase of the charge that I often hear 
made, which is that the young men, especially the ex-service 
men, of America, will not work. Men who want their labor per- 
formed by subservient, poorly paid people, living under hard 
conditions, soon establish and maintain in their industries such 
conditions as a self-respecting man will not accept—God pity 
the man who has to accept them. God pity America when it 
gets to the point where men whom we send forward to hold up 
our banners and push them to the front have to come down and 
live und-r the conditions they exact of these aliens, and would 
exact of our own men before giving them work. I honor them 
for saying, “ I must live like a white man.” [Applause.] Poor 
pay and bad living conditions cause some of these men not to 
accept employment. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know if the 
gentleman’s investigations did not disclose the fact that there 
is a good supply and a sufficient number of American laboring 
men to do the work? 

Mr. BOX. I want to be frank with the House and with the 
gentleman. I think there are communities and conditions and 
that there is work from which our people sometimes turn away 
for the reasons that I have just named. From several States I 
asked for reports from several thousand communities and from 
varied sources about these conditions. I did not send those 
inquiries to laboring people exclusively. They were in the 


minority. These reports come from school officials, health offi- 
cers, retail merchants, and miscellaneous citizens. I sent them 
to people in the States into which this great influx is pouring. 
The majority of the people reporting replied that they can get 
plenty of American men and women to do that work, if they 
will let them live like American men, [Applause.] 
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Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. I rise to express my appreciation of the fact 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] has been a pioneer 
in this restrictive regulation, and I think we owe a great debt 
to his efforts along this line. 

Mr. BOX. I am very much gratified by the gentleman’s 
compliment. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House for 10 minutes on this immigration 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). At what time? 

Mr. SABATH. Now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair will state for the 
information of the House that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. ANDREW] has been granted unanimous consent to 
follow the gentleman from Texas for 15 minutes, and that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] will then have five 
minutes to follow the gentleman from Massachusetts: The 
gentleman could follow those gentlemen, or by unanimous con- 
sent of the House might precede them. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SABATH. Anything that will meet with the approyal 
of the House will be pleasing to me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I object. 

Mr. SABATH. Then may I address the House for 10 minutes 
after the time of the gentleman from Massachusetts and the 
gentleman from New York? ` 

The SPHAKDR pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not want to object to the gentleman’s request, but we have 
had this appropriation bill on the floor now for practically a 
week, 

Mr. SABATH. And I have not taken up a minute of time. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is true, but several other gentlemen 
have. Can not the gentleman take this time to-morrow or on 
some other day? 

Mr. SABATH. I wanted to follow these gentlemen on the 
immigration question and bring up my view, because I have 
been studying it. 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


PROHIBITION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ANprew] for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ANDREW. My colleagues, I have asked for these 15 min- 
utes in order to direct your attention to a bill which is being 
introduced to-day, and to appeal to you, no matter what may be 
your predilections or preconceptions, to give it the same honest 
and serious consideration which actuated me in presenting it. 

But before describing the bill I want to explain the circum- 
stances which suggested it. About 20 years ago this country 
was confronted with a problem that was of great concern to 
every business man, to every farmer, to every worker, to every 
man and woman in the country, The steady economic develop- 
ment of the country depended upon its solution, and yet it 
seemed insoluble. Every few years our whole credit and bank- 
ing system suffered sudden and complete collapse. Every kind 
of credit was annihilated, entailing the wrecking of businesses 
of every size and sort, and nation-wide unemployment, with 
general strikes and great industrial unrest. 

In 1907, without any apparent explanation in the outer world, 
without any war or threat of war, without any fear of sub- 
versive legislation, without any strike or labor trouble, suddenly 
all of the banks in the country suspended payments. People not 
only could not get their usual credit from the banks, they could 
not even get their checks cashed. Money disappeared, and in its 
stead illegal, unredeemable notes came into circulation every- 
where to pay wages and to pay for ordinary purchases. 

Thousands and thousands of firms failed and millions of men 
were thrown out of work. The same thing had happened many 
times before. It had happened in 1893. It had happened in 
1884. It had happened in 1878. Yet there were as many 
different diagnoses of the malady and as many suggested rem- 
edies as there were people giving thought to the problem. The 
future development of the country and the welfare of millions 
of people were at stake, but Senators and Congressmen, editors 
and economists wrangled in angry disagreement both as to cause 
and eure. 

Finally, in 1908, following the panic of the previous autumn, 
when every bank in the country had suspended payment and 
tens of thousands of firms had gone to the wall, Senator 
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Aldrich sueceeded in having the problem referred to a commis- 
sion, with sweeping authority and ample funds, the so-called 
National Monetary Commission. For three years that commis- 
sion pursued its investigations, not only in this country but 
in England, Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, and in fact 
throughout the world. They employed or consulted with the 
most expert talent to be found. They proceeded in a scholarly 
way, with open minds and without preconceived ideas to analyze 
the difficuities and to find their correctives, and after three 
years they were able to agree upon both and to report a plan, 
which ultimately became the basis of the Federal reserve act. 
Under that legislation the country weathered the greatest catas- 
trophe of modern times, the outbreak of the World War. It 
weathered our entrance into the war, and it has advanced with 
amazing and steady progress during the succeeding years, with- 
out a single recurrence of bank suspensions and without ever 
experiencing another banking panic or industrial crisis, 

If you will permit a personal allusion, I happened to be the 
special assistant of that commission, and so particularly con- 
versant with what happened at that time, and that is why it 
occurred to me that this experience of a generation ago pointed 
a possible way to a solution of one of the most difficult, vexing, 
and important problems of our time. We have such a problem, 
to which a vast amount of thought has been given, but without 
any agreement. Innumerable proposals have been discussed, 
have been bitterly advocated and as bitterly contested. Can it 
not be that the method to which resort was made 20 years ago 
in dealing with an equally insoluble problem might serve as a 
pattern for us to-day? I mean the problem of our prohibition 
legislation. 

I assume that most of you and most of the people whom we 
represent would be utterly unwilling to see the country return 
to the conditions which prevailed before the adoption of the 
eighteenth amendment. I assume that they would be reluctant 
to espouse any proposal which might risk the benefits—economic, 
political, and social—which prohibition has brought. But if, 
which is at least conceivable, some way could be found by which 
these benefits could be conserved, and the equally manifest evils 
which have developed under existing legislation could be cur- 
tailed or eliminated, I believe that reasonable people everywhere 
would welcome it. Whether such a way exists, or if it exists, 
what it may be, could only be revealed by an unprejudiced, 
exhaustive, searching study by earnest men of the highest 
capacity. 

I had hoped, and many others probably had hoped, that the 
Hoover commission—the ability and character of whose mem- | 
bers command great respect—wonuld attempt such an investiga- 
tion, but either from lack of authority or for some other reason 
this does not seem to be their intention. This bill is designed to 
give the commission such authority, full authority to enter upon 
a fundamental and thorough inquiry. It proposes to allow them 
to employ any experts or assistants whom they may choose and 
to carry on their investigations anywhere and everywhere, 
either in this country or abroad, as they may see fit. It pro- 
poses to give them a million dollars to cover their expenses and 
to allow them two years in which to complete their task. The 
time and money involved are insignificant when compared with 
the magnitude of the benefits which would come to the people of 
the United States if a satisfactory remedy for the present 
distressing situation could be found. [Applause.] 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Clerk read at this point the text of the bill, which is brief, and 
I ask that you. my colleagues, examine it with an open mind. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read the text of the gentleman's bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, appointed by the President of the United States under 
the provisions of section 1 of the first deficiency act, fiscal year 1929, 
approved March 4, 1929 (45 Stat. L., ch. 706, p. 1613, 3d par.), is 
hereby authorized and directed to inquire into and report to Congress 
at the earliest practicable date what changes, if any, are necessary or 
desirable In the system of dealing with intoxicating liquors in the 
United States or in the laws relating thereto, and for this purpose it is 
authorized to sit at such times and places as it may deem desirable, to 
send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, to summons and com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses, and to employ a disbursing officer and 
such secretaries, experts, stenographers, messengers, and other assist- 
ants as shall be necessary to carry ont the purposes of the commission. 
The commission shall have the power, through subcommittee or other- 
wise, to examine witnesses and to make such investigations and examina- 
tions in this or other countries of the subjects committed to its charge 
as it shall deem necessary. 

Sec. 2. That in order to carry out the provisions of this act and to 
pay the necessary expenses of the commission and its members $1,000,000 
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is authorized to be expended, under authority and by direction of the 
President of the United States, which sum, or as much thereof as may 
be required, shall, when appropriated, become immediately available. 

Sec. 3. That this act shall expire by limitation two years from the 
date of passage of the act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusets has expired. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] for five minutes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I was unavoidably detained 
from the Chamber and did not have an opportunity of hear- 
ing the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ANDREW]. 

I now want to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that at this very moment we have many important problems 
facing the Government: The economic condition of the country, 
involving a possible period of unemployment; the question of 
foreign relations, with a delegation now on its way to England 
looking toward naval disarmament; the matter of the World 
Court; the question of the consolidation of railroads; our tariff 
policy; immigration; the need of proper radio control; and 
many questions of real importance. With all of these problems 
outstanding, seemingly the entire attention of the country is 
directed to one subject, that of prohibition. 

We have a report from the Commissioner of Prohibition, 
which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson] inserted in 
the Recorp to-day. We have a preliminary report and a sup- 
plementary report to the preliminary report by the special com- 
mission on law enforcement appointed by the President. We 
have a report submitted to the President by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and a report submitted to the President by the 
Attorney General of the United States, all on the subject of 
prohibition; and to-day we received here a message from the 
President of the United States, transmitting these reports pro- 
posing so many changes in the law that the Speaker was com- 
pelled to refer the different portions of the message to six sep- 
arate committees of the House. 

The changes proposed involve international complications 
with foreign countries and they involve the finances of the 
country; and they go so far, gentlemen, as to involve one of the 
wholesome guaranties of the American Constitution, that of 
the right of trial by jury. Among other things, it is recom- 
mended, gentlemen, in that report that provision be made for 
trial by United States commissioners, and suggesting that if 
the defendant is found guilty he may ask for a jury trial, but 
giving the district attorney the right to go into a grand jury 
and indict him for a felony. 

This in the name of prohibition. Are we ready to change our 
whole system of Government and abandon fundamental guaran- 
ties in the Constitution in order to enforce a law which the 
people of this country do not want to obey? These are the facts. 
The reports are here now. It seems to me that perhaps the 
proper way to proceed would be to ascertain the cause that 
brings forth all these recommendations for changes, for more 
police officers, for more enforcement officers, for a change of 
the Constitution with respect to trial by jury, search and seizure, 
and even our relations with other countries of the world. If 
you abolish prohibition you will have no crime conditions in 
this country. 

Oh, gentlemen, you have sat here in the House, some of you, 
the older Members here, before prohibition. All this has been 
brought about by prohibition. The President of the United 
States in his communication has indicated that over one-half of 
the arrests and convictions are the result of the prohibition 

laws. The President states that, and here we have a proposition 
to reorganize all our departments and change our procedure in 
the courts, neglect many important matters, and devote nearly 
all the energies of the Government toward one law—that of pro- 
hibition. We are practically asked to set all legislation aside 
just for prohibition. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In a moment, 

I assert, gentlemen, that if the majority of the people of the 
United States were in favor of this law you would not have 
the conditions that are now confronting the country and which 
require the attention of the executive and legislative and judi- 
cial branches of the Government, neglecting every other govern- 
mental function in order to carry out the provisions of this 
impossible law. 

Tp SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 5 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. May the gentleman have two 
minutes more? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman's request? 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the gen- 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Has the gentleman read the 
current number of Collier’s, which contains an article by Clarence 
True Wilson in which he advocates that the terms of the Con- 
stitution be amended so that the persons charged with a viola- 
tion of the law enforcing prohibition will not have the benefit 
of that amendment? = 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It does not surprise me, I will say to the 
gentleman. He recommended that in a debate which I had 
with him in Atlantic City. They want to abolish the guaranty 
of the Constitution as to the trial by jury and also change 
any guaranty and everything in the Constitution just for prohi- 
bition. That proves the impossibility of ever enforcing this law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has again expired. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SasatH] for 10 minutes. 


IMMIGRATION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I wish to speak on the question of immigration, but be- 
fore I do so I want to say this, in view of the question pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Wisconsin to the gentleman 
from New York as to the fourth amendment of the Constitution 
that is being asked for by Bishop Wilson; I can not understand 
why the gentleman should be surprised at such a demand on 
the part of the bishop. What is the Constitution to a profes- 
sional prohibitionist? It means absolutely nothing. That is 
all I wish to say on this particular point to-day because in the 
near future I intend to pay my respects at more length to the 
political churchmen like Bishops Cannon and Wilson. To-day 
I wish to confine myself to the subject of immigration. 

A few moments ago the chairman of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Committee [Mr. JoHnson of Washington] gave 
you the facts as to the hardships of the membership of that 
committee. I recognize its trials and tribulations. I appre- 
ciate the tremendous amount of labor that that committee has 
been subjected to, but had the gentleman from Washington and 
the Immigration Committee taken my advice in the years gone 
by their work would have been simplified and the conditions 
to which he and the gentleman from Texas have called your 
attention would not exist to-day. For years I have pleaded for 
fair immigration legislation, but instead of having fair and just 
legislation proposed to us by the Committee on Immigration, 
which has been controlled by restrictionists, we were forced to 
vote on bills that were harsh and discriminatory, Years ago 
the gentleman from Texas and myself asked that the Western 
Hemisphere—Canada, Mexico, Central and South American 
countries and the West Indies—should be placed on a quota 
basis, the same as Europe. For a long time I could not under- 
stand why we were continually asked to restrict European im- 
migration and leave the doors wide open to Canada, Mexico, the 
Central and South Americas, and the West Indies. But as time 
went on I began to perceive the light. It was because the great 
Interests in New England wanted Canadian labor as a club to 
enable them to reduce or hold down the wages of the American 
workers in the textile and lumber industries, 

On the coast and in the Southwest the Sugar Trust, the sugar- 
beet interests, the cotton planters, and the railroads wanted 
Mexican labor, because this labor was willing to accept a much 
lower wage than Americans. However, notwithstanding these 
influentia! interests, I still insisted that a provision placing all 
of the countries on a quota basis should be enacted in 1924, in 
1926, and in 1928, but I did not receive cooperation or the favor- 
able action which I thought my bill merited. 

So to-day I join the gentleman from Texas in congratulating 
the chairman of that committee for bringing in a bill which 
embodies the provision for which I have so long contended. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I thank the gentleman, and 
I hope he will not come to feel like the man who had gotten a 
divorce from a wife whom he should not have divorced ; in other 
words, that he will be sorry he left an active committee for the 
more dignified Rules Committee. 

Mr. SABATH. Well, I do regret exceedingly that I was 
obliged to leave the Immigration Committee; nevertheless I 
assure the gentleman that I will be with him from time to time, 
whenever I am permitted to aid the committee, and I feel the 
gentleman and the committee will profit, as I started to say, if 
they will take my advice at least at times, not at all times, but 
at times when I am right, and notwithstanding that the commit- 
tee and the House did not agree with me, I believe I have been 
right on the question of immigration. 
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It was frequently charged that I favored an open-door policy ; 
that charge was unwarranted. I pleaded and fought for immi- 
gration laws to be fair and human, and that would not dis- 
criminate and separate families. 

The gentleman complains about unemployment, but surely he 
can not honestly or justly claim that immigration is responsible 
for it. We have stopped the influx, designated by the restric- 
tionist, of the so-called hordes of immigrants 15 years ago. 
From 1915 to 1920, due to the war, and since 1920 by legislation, 
and nevertheless we have greater unemployment in this country 
now than ever before in the history of this Nation. Surely the 
few hundred thousands of the specially favored that have been 
permitted to come outside of the quota and against my protest 
from Canada, Mexico, and from Central and South American 
countries, though they did not help the unemployment situation, 
can not be blamed for the millions of Americans which, as the 
Secretary of Labor and the gentleman have stated, are to-day 
out of employment, and which I exceedingly regret. 

I would like to see every American and every young man who 
has been referred to by the gentleman from Texas employed, 
and not only employed on the railroads or in the fields but 
in better occupations; in occupations that will be more suitable 
to the intelligent American young man who is striving for a 
higher position in life. I repeat, the unfortunate unemployment 
of to-day can not be charged to European immigration, The 
gentlemen from Washington and the gentleman in Washington 
will be obliged to find another excuse at this time. 

Mr Speaker, I have opposed the quota as well as the national- 
origin provisions because I considered the legislation discrimi- 
natory because it restricted and restricts European immigration 
unfairly and unjustly; not only that it gives Great Britain an 
advantage and discriminates against all other countries but 
at the same time leaves the doors wide open to the Mexican, 
Canadian, Central and South American, and West Indian. This 
to my mind was, and is, unjustifiable from any point of view. 
I feel that with the exception of such interests that utilize and 
benefit by the Mexican and Canadian and West Indian labor 
no one will have the temerity to say that the immigrants from 
these countries were entitled to the preference over the 
European immigrants—people that have aided so much in the 
upbuilding of our country. Therefore, the statement made by 
the gentleman from Washington that he will shortly report a 
bill, which he has this day introduced, placing the Western 
Hemisphere on a quota basis same as applies to European 
immigration is welcomed by me and will receive my support. 

The gentleman from Texas, Congressman Box, a few moments 
ago made an attack on the foreign-born citizens. Of course, 
I am not acquainted with the conditions on the Mexican border, 
therefore I am not in a position to question the situation that 
exists there, but I wish to assure him that these conditions he 
has described do not exist in the North, the West, Middle West, 
nor in the East, and he surely can not by any stretch of imagi- 
nation apply it to the European races, These peoples have fully 
demonstrated their patriotism, loyalty, and their value. There- 
fore I hope that in the future he will be more guarded in his 
remarks as I feel that he has no desire deliberately to injure 
the feelings of these hundreds of thousands of foreign-born citi- 
zens which are now part and parcel of our national life, 

Up to a few years ago the restrictionists and the prohibition- 
ists continuously charged, for the purpose of creating prejudice, 
that it was the foreign born and the immigrants who disregarded 
the eighteenth amendment and the prohibition laws. I fre- 
quently pointed out that these charges were unwarranted and 
unjustifiable, and therefore I am pleased that I have in my 
possession a report from the sheriff of Cook County, who is also 
custodian of the county jail, showing that of the 13,014 inmates 
during the year 1929 only 1,442 were of foreign birth, which 
clearly disapproves the charges frequently made that it is the 
alien who is responsible for the disregard of prohibition, and in 
view that Chicago and Cook County is the most cosmopolitan 
city of the United States, the majority of the population being 
of foreign extraction, these figures I have cited clearly prove 
the falsity of the oft-repeated statement in the House. 

In conclusion I want to say, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that with very few exceptions the European im- 
migrant has proved himself a good, loyal, law-abiding citizen, 
and has in a great measure contributed in making this country 
the mightiest, most powerful, and—I am even tempted to say, 
were it not for the hard times upon us—most prosperous nation 
in the world. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, by 
direction of that committee, reported the bill (H. R. 8531) mak- 
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ing appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes, which was read a first and second time, and with the 
accompanying papers referred to the Union Calendar and or- 
dered printed. 

Mr. COLLINS reserved all points of order, 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. OSIAS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from the Philippines asks 
Ween consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
wish at the outset to express my appreciation for the unani- 
mous consent given me at this time to take the floor, thus en- 
abling me to reply to the gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
wright] who has just spoken on the promise of freedom and 
independence to my native land, and raised the constitutional 
issue involved. If time will permit I shall now or on some 
other occasion, address myself upon the pending appropriation 
bill for the War Department, which in the scheme of the Amer- 
ican Government has had charge of the administration of 
Philippine affairs during the 30 years of intimate relationship 
between the United States and the Philippines, 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, many Americans will doubt 
seriously the fact that from the ineipiency of American occu- 
pation of the Philippine Islands, the granting of Philippine inde- 
pendence has been the fundamental policy of the United States 
in her dealings with us. 

On December 20 last, I took occasion to insert in the Recorp 
a study which I had made with respect to this very proposi- 
tion, wherein it will be seen that from the pronouncements of 
American executives and other executive officials in authority 
in this Government, from the declarations of all the political 
parties existing in this country, and from congressional enact- 
ments, it is clear that it is, as it always has been, the policy 
of the United States in her occupation of the Philippines to 
prepare us for, and eventually grant us, the freedom and inde- 
pendence which we maintain has been so definitely and cate- 
gorically promised, and which we of the Philippine Islands 
have accepted in the best of faith. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1920 the Democratic Party platform included 
this terse and categorical declaration : 


We favor the granting of independence without unnecessary delay 
to the 10,500,000 inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 


And the last formal pronouncement of this same party is 
couched in these words: 


The Filipino people have succeeded in maintaining a stable goyern- 
ment and have fulfilled the only condition laid down by Congress as a 
prerequisite to the granting of independence. We declare that it is 
now our liberty and our duty to keep our promise to these people by 
granting them immediately the independence which they so honorably 
covet. 


The Republican Party in 1924 included in its platform the 
following plank: 


If the time comes when it Is apparent that independence will be 
better for the people of the Philippines from the point of view of both 
their domestic concerns and their status in the world, and if when that 
time comes the Filipino people desire complete independence, the 
American Government and people will gladly accord it. 


The two major parties, therefore, are in substantial agree- . 
ment with respect to the ultimate goal of American rule in the 
Philippine Islands. 

The Progressive Party platform is likewise committed to the 
same policy of granting the immediate and complete independ- 
ence of the islands, and I could cite the platforms of other minor 
political parties existing in the United States to demonstrate 
that all with singular unanimity are committed to the same 
policy, a policy which the Filipino people have accepted as 
gospel trnth. The promise of independence was reiterated in 
the Philippine autonomy act approved by Congress in 1916, and 
when that congressional enactment provided that it is the policy 
of this country to withdraw her sovereignty over the Philippine 
Islands and grant us our independence we believe the soul of 
America was asserting itself, because that promise was not 
exacted by coercion but generously granted by a country great 
and powerful like the United States to a country weak and 
small like the Philippines, 

Mr. Speaker, I shall devote a few minutes to a discussion 
of the constitutional issue raised by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WatnwricHT] whom we hold in high esteem. He 
contends that there seems to be a question as to the power of 
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Congress to alienate territory and grant freedom to the Philip- 
pine Islands. My reply at this time will be brief. I want to 
begin by citing the provision of the United States Constitution, 
Article IV, section 3, wherein it is stated that— 


The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the Territory and other property 
belonging to the United States * * *. 


We in the Philippine Islands can not conceive how under that 
provision of the Constitution it can be seriously questioned that 
there is no power on the part of Congress to grant us the inde- 
pendence which America promised. 

The same Constitution which is the supreme law of this 
country provides that Congress shall have the— 


power to declare war * * and make rules concerning captures 
on land and water. 


Under this provision the United States acquired territories 
including the Philippines. There is also a constitutional pro- 
vision empowering the American Government to conclude 
treaties with other powers. The power to declare war and the 
power to enter into treaty arrangements give the Congress 
of the United States and this Government the power to acquire 
territory. The power to acquire carries with it necessarily the 
power to dispose of the territory. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSIAS. I will yield gladly. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is the gentleman familiar with the 
opinion in the case of Downes against Bidwell where Chief Jus- 
tice White said that he did not consider that the disposing 
Clause of section 3, Article IV, contained the power to part with 
territory? 

Mr. OSIAS. I am familiar with it and with other opinions 
relating to the question, and I am going to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend in the Recogp a brief compilation of opinions, 
statements, and authorities on this matter. I doubt not that the 
gentleman is also aware of the decision in the De Lima v. Bid- 
well case wherein Justice Brown, speaking for the Supreme 
Court, said: 


When [a territory is] once acquired by treaty, it belongs to the 
United States and is subject to the disposition of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, as I was saying, this power of alienating the 
Philippine Islands has never been seriously questioned. Recog- 
nized constitutional authorities and learned jurists have main- 
tained that the right to acquire territory involves the right to 
dispose of it. It is an inherent power that goes with sov- 
ereignty. 

In the case of the Mormon Church against the United States 
it was held that— 


The power to acquire territory * * * is derived from the treaty- 
making power and the power to declare and carry on war— 


and that— 


the incidents of these powers are those of national sovereignty and 
belong to all independent governments, 


I wish to ask at this point: Is it conceivable that any consid- 
erable group of American citizens would ever admit that this 
Government possesses sovereign powers less than those possessed 
by other governments? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from the Philip- 
pines has expired. 

Mr. OSIAS. I ask for additional time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSIAS. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. If the gentleman will examine the hearings 
before the committee of the House about 1923, he will find the 
question fully discussed there and he will also find a letter 
from the Attorney General of the United States to the effect 
that we could turn the Philippines loose. 

Mr. OSIAS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That was a letter from the Assistant 
Attorney General. 

Mr. RAGON. The committee decided that they would ask 
the Attorney General for an opinion and that is what they got. 
Whether it was written by the Attorney General or not he is 
responsible, I suppose, for his assistant. 

Mr. OSIAS. That was a document from the Attorney Gen- 


eral’s office. 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. OSIAS. I yield. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The notion of acquiring sover- 
eignty over any people by conquest is so abhorrent to the tradi- 
tions and the philosophy of the system of the Government of 
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the United States that it seems to me ridiculous to contend that 
we do not have the power to turn loose people over whom we 
have acquired control by conquest. 

Mr .OSIAS. The gentleman’s remarks reenforce what I have 
said and I thank him. 

Other countries possessed of the attributes of sovereignty 
have exercised the power to alienate territory. This was done 
by Spain when she relinquished her sovereignty over territories 
she once possessed. It was done by France in the case of the 
Louisiana Purchase. It was done by Russia in the case of 
Alaska, It was done by Panama in the case of the Canal Zone. 
If other governments have the power to alienate territories, 
surely the American Government in the exercise of its sover- 
eignty has the same right and power to alienate territory. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSIAS. Yes. 

Mr. HOGG. I think the gentleman is right, but I want to 
inquire what preferential trade arrangements, if any, the Phil- 
ippine Islands will demand in the event that their independence 
is granted? $ 

Mr. OSIAS. We would make no demand upon the United 
States on that question. We will be so grateful to the United 
States when she grants our freedom and independence that we 
will little care what trade arrangements America shall exact 
from the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. HOGG. I am friendly to the idea of independence, I will 
say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. OSIAS. I thank the gentleman very much for that state- 
ment and I hope that he will cooperate in bringing that issue 
concretely for discussion upon the floor of this House at this 
session of Congress, 

Mr. HOGG. By what authority, if any, other than his repre- 
sentative capacity, does the gentleman answer my question in 
the way he has? 

Mr, OSIAS. I have the authority derived from the author- 
ized instructions given Philippine missions, sent here at the 
behest of the Filipino people, and the Philippine Legislature. 
I derive my authority further from the sentiment of the Filipino 
people and the resolutions of the Philippine Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing the Philippine business men, and various 
organizations and entities, wherein they have categorically gone 
on record as saying that our foremost desire is freedom of the 
Philippines, and the treaty arrangements in detail may after- 
wards be effected. > 

Mr. HOGG. While I do not believe the standard of living 
should enter into any argument in respect to the Philippine 
independence, yet for my own information I would like to have 
the gentleman tell us whether or not he feels that the Filipinos 
will be able to maintain the standard of living to which they 
have been brought by the United States Government. 

Mr. OSIAS. I am very sure that we will be able not only to 
maintain but to improve our standard of living in the Philip- 
pine Islands. [Applause.] 

Permit me now to refresh your memory of the pertinent pro- 
visions of the treaty of Paris with respect to the cession of or 
the relinquishment of sovereignty over Cuba and other islands 
formerly under Spanish sovereignty. 


Spain relinquishes all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba. 

And as the island is, upon its evacuation by Spain, to be occupied by 
the United States, the United States will, so long as such occupation 
shall last, assume and discharge the obligations that may under inter- 
national Jaw result from the fact of its occupation for the protection of 
life and property. (Art. I, treaty of peace of December 10, 1898.) 

Spain cedes to the United States the island of Porto Rico and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, and the 
island of Guam in the Marianas or Ladrones. (Art. II, treaty of peace 
of December 10, 1898.) 

The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the 
territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by the 
Congress. (Art. IX, treaty of peace of December 10, 1898, par. 2.) 

It is understood that any obligations assumed in this treaty by the 
United States with respect to Cuba are limited to the time of its occu- 
pancy thereof; but it will upon the termination of such occupancy 
advise any government established in the island to assume the same 
obligations. (Art. XVI, treaty of peace of December 10, 1898.) 


These provisions of the treaty are additional proofs of the 
power of Congress to alienate territory, for it is admitted in 
this document that Congress has power to determine the civil 
rights and political status of the inhabitants of territories ceded 
to the United States. The grant of Philippine independence on 
the part of Congress is within its power to determine the civil 
rights and political status of the people of the Philippines. 

I point to the concrete case of Cuba as a precedent showing 
the power of Congress to grant independence and dispose of 
territory. There can be no dispute as to the essential facts in 
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the case. Among these indisputable facts are: First, the re- 
-linguishment of Spanish sovereignty over Cuba; second, the 
actual American occupancy of Cuba; and, third, the grant of 
independence to Cuba by the United States afterwards. The 
period of American occupancy of Cuba extended over the period 
from 1898 till 1902, when Cuban independence was granted. 
The case of my country offers a parallel case. Like Cuba, the 
Philippines was once under Spanish sovereignty. As a result 
of the Spanish-American War the Philippines, like Cuba once 
was, are even now under American occupancy. Independence, as 
in the case of Cuba, can be granted by the Government of the 
United States to the Philippines. That the American Govern- 
ment can give our independence and transfer sovereignty over 
the islands to a free self-governing Philippines ought to be 
undisputed. 

I am going at this juncture to analyze in bold strokes the 
evolution of the Philippine government under the United States. 

I mention three steps in the development of our government 
clearly indicative of the trend of American policy in the light 
of her Philippine experience. The first step was the establish- 
ment of a military government. Under this arrangement the 
government in the Philippines may be said to be a government 
of Americans in and for the Philippines. The second step was 
taken upon the establishment of our present civil government. 
During the earlier period we had essentially a government of 
Americans assisted by Filipinos. The third step was taken 
upon the inauguration of what we might designate as the period 
of autonomy. , 

During this era the Filipinos were given increased autono- 
mous powers so that it could truthfully be said that the gov- 
ernment in the islands was transformed from a government of 
Americans assisted by Filipinos to a government of Filipinos 
assisted by Americans. The next logical step which should be 
taken is the step which the Filipino people are now pressing 
upon Congress to take. The hour has struck for the Congress 
of the United States to advance the evolution of the Philippine 
Government by the grant of Philippine freedom. It would be 
a logical sequel of the previous steps that had been taken in our 
Government if, by congressional enactment, the present autono- 
mous government were transferred into a government of and 
by the Filipinos, for the inhabitants of the Philippines. 

I think I have made clear (1) that the Constitution of the 
United States expressly provides that— 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting— 


The Philippines; (2) that Congress has the power to acquire 
territory and therefore to dispose of territory under the consti- 
tutional provision empowering Congress— 


To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water. 


(3) That Congress has this power also as may be deduced 
from the constitutional right of this Government to make 
treaties; (4) that the power of the Government of the United 
States to grant independence is inherent in America’s national 
sovereignty; (5) that the treaty of Paris recognizes the power 
of Congress of the United States to determine— 


The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants. 


Of the Philippines; (6) that the case of Cuba is a precedent 
and offers a parallel case to that of the Philippines; (7) that 
America, which has been a party to several transactions with 
different governments which have exercised their sovereign 
powers to cede territory to the United States can not be said to 
possess power of sovereignty less than, or inferior to, that 
which has been exercised by many countries in the history of 
the world; and (8) that the evolutionary processes of the de- 
velopment of government in the Philippine Islands point to the 
establishment of an independent self-government as a logical 
sequence to the steps that had been taken by America in her 
mission to assist the people of the Philippines to achieve their 
national emancipation. 

I trust that the Congress of the United States would imme- 
diately authorize the Filipino people to hold a constitutional 
convention, approve a constitution, organize the governmental 
machinery necessary for an independent existence, and then 
effect the transfer of control and sovereignty of government. 
America’s is the golden privilege, by freeing the Philippines, to 
contribute a unique chapter to international and interracial rela- 
tions; America’s is the rare chance to make a definite and 
concrete contribution to the cause of peace; and America’s is 
the glorious opportunity now to advance the frontiers of consti- 
tutional government. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a compilation of citations bearing upon 
this constitutional question prepared by Attorney Jose A. de 
Jesus. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


Tue POWER or CONGRESS TO ALIENATE TERRITORY 
(Compiled by Attorney Jose A. de Jesus) 
* * z + > 

THE POWER OF THE UNITED STATES TO ACQUIRE TERRITORY 


The Constitution gives power to the United States to acquire addi- 
tional territory. Territories huve been continually acquired since the 
Confederation. In 1803 the Louisiana Territory was purchased from 
France and annexed to the Union; Florida was obtained from Spain 
in 1819; in 1846 the Oregon Territory was obtained through discov- 
ery, occupation, and convention with England; in 1845 the State of 
Texas was annexed; in 1848 and 1853 additional territory was 
obtained by cession from Mexico; in 1856 the annexation of the Guano 
Islands was authorized by a congressional statute; in 1867 Alaska 
was obtained from Russia, being the first noncontiguous territory 
annexed to the United States; in the same year Midway Island was 
taken possession of by the President; in 1898 the Hawalian Islands 
were annexed; in 1898, as a result of the Spanish-American War, the 
islands of Porto Rico, the Philippines, and Guam came under the 
sovereignty of the United States; in 1900 three of the Samoan Islands 
were acquired; and in 1904 the Canal Zone was ceded by Panama. 

The constitutional power of the United States to annex foreign terri- 
tory has been derived from the following sources: 

1. The power to admit new States into the Union. 
cl. 1.) 

2. The power to declare and carry on war. (Art. I, sec. 8, cl. 11.) 

3. The power to make treaties. (Art. II, sec. 2, cl. 2.) 

4. The power, as a sovereign state, to acquire territory by discovery 
and occupation or by any other methods recognized as proper by inter- 
national usage. 

In the famous case known as the Dred Scott, Chief Justice Taney, 
in basing the power to acquire territory from the express power to 
admit new States into the Unicn, said: 

“There is certainly no power given by the Constitution to the 
Federal Government to establish or maintain colonies bordering on the 
United States or at a distance, to be ruled and governed at its own 
pleasure, nor to enlarge its territorial limits in any way except by the 
admission of new States.” (19 How. 393, 446.) 

Chief Justice Marshall enunciated the doctrine of implied territorial 
acquisition, basing his implication upon the war and the treaty powers 
of the Federal Government thus; 

“The Constitution confers absolutely upon the Government of the 
Union the power of making war and of making treaties, consequently, 
that Government possesses the power of acquiring territory, either by 
conquest or treaty.” (1 Pet. 511.) 

In Stewart v. Kahn, the court said: 

“The war power and the treaty-making power each carries with it 
authority to acquire new territory. Louisiana and Florida were ac- 
quired under the latter and California under both. ‘Fhe act ts within 
the canons of construction laid down by Chief Justice Marshall.” 
(11 Wall. U. 8. 493, 507.) 

In United States v. Huckabee, the following doctrine was laid down: 

“Power to acquire territory either by conquest or treaty is vested 
by the Constitution in the United States.” (16 Wall. U. S. 414, 434.) 

Acquisition of territory based on the power inherent in national 
sovereignty was upheld by the court in Mormon Church v. United States 
thus: 

“The power to acquire territory other than the territory northwest 
of the Ohio River (which belonged to the United States at the adoption 
of the Constitution) is derived from the treaty-making power and the 
power to declare and carry on war. The incidents of these powers are 
those of national soverelgnty, and belong to all independent governments, 
The power to make acquisitions of territory by conquest, by treaty, and 
by cessions is an incident of national sovereignty.” (136 U. S. 1, 42.) 

In the case of Jones v. United States, the court not only upheld the 
power of the United States to acquire territory by discovery and occu- 
pation but also went further by applying the principle that the United 
States may exercise a power not enumerated in the Constitution pro- 
vided it be an international power possessed generally by sovereign 
States. The court said: 

“By the law of nations, recognized by all civilized states, dominion 
of new territory may be acquired by discovery and occupation as well as 
by cession or conquest; and when citizens or subjects of one nation, 
in its name and by its authority or will or its assent, take and hold 
actual, continuous, and useful possession (although only for the purpose 
of carrying on a particular business, such as catching and curing fish 
or working mines) of territory unoccupied by any other government or 
its citizens, the nation to which they belong may exercise such jurisdiction 
and for such period as it sees fit over territory so acquired. * * er 
(137 U. S. 202, 212.) 


THE DOCTRINE OF IMPLIED POWERS 


The court decisions hereinbefore cited clearly establish the power of 
the United States to acquire territory. ‘The manifold attributes of 
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(Art. IV, sec. 3, 


sovereignty made it impossible to enumerate them all in detail in the 
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Constitution, so the framers of the Constitution found it necessary 
to confine their labors to the creation of a framework of government 
wherein they merely enumerated the most important powers delegated 
to their governmental agency, leaving the rest to be implied, Mr. Justice 
Story in his Commentaries on the Constitution explains the necessity 
for leaving such powers to be inferred, thus: 

“Had the faculties of man been competent to the framing of a 
system of government which would leave nothing to implication, it 
can not be doubted that the efforts would have been made by the framers 
of our Constitution. The fact, however, is otherwise * . A 
constitution to contain an accurate detail of all subdivisions of which 
its great powers will admit and of all the means by which these may 
be carried into execution would partake of the prolixity of a legal code, 
and could scarcely be embraced by the human mind * * +, Its 
nature, therefore, requires that only its great outlines should be marked, 
its important objects designated and minor ingredients which compose 
those objects be deduced from the nature of those objects them- 
selves, *& © sn 

THE SAME DOCTRINE APPLICABLE TO THE POWER TO GOVERN TERRITORY 


The doctrine of implied powers has not only been made applicable to 
the acquisition and annexation of Territories but has also been extended 
to justify the power of the Federal Government to govern Territories. 
(Sere v. Pitot, 6 Cranch. 332; American Insurance Co. v. Canter, 1 Pet. 
511, 542; United States v. Kagama, 118 U. 8, 375, 380; De Lima v. 
Bidwell, 182 U. 8. 1, 196.) 

There has never been any question as to the absolute power of Con- 
gress to determine the form of political and administrative control to be 
erected over the Territories. Both by legislative practice and by judicial 
sanction the principle has been recognized that upon this matter the 
judgment of Congress is absolute and unlimited. 


THE POWER TO CEDE TERRITORY 


Mr. Justice Brown, in the ease of De Lima v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 1), 
said: 

“The right to acquire territory involves the right to govern and 
dispose of it.” 

Obviously, if the United States has the right to acquire and govern 
territory as has been shown in the foregoing discussions, it must also 
have the correlative right to alienate or dispose of it. 

It is not disputed that the Government of the United States is one 
of “limited and enumerated powers.“ Judge Daniel R. Williams, in an 
article which appeared in the Virginia Law Review, November, 1925, 
makes the claim that since the authority to alienate United States 
territory is not found among the so-called “ enumerated" powers, such 
power does not exist. The fallacy and absurdity of Judge Williams's 
contention can readily be gleaned from the following categorical inter- 
pretations of the Constitution by recognized authorities : 

Chief Justice Marshall, in construing the Constitution with regard 
to the powers enumerated in it, said: 

“This instrument contains an enumeration of powers expressly 
granted by the people to their government. It has been said that 
these powers ought to be construed strictly, But why ought they to 
be so construed? Is there one sentence in the Constitution which 
gives countenance to this rule? In the last of the enumerated powers, 
that which grants, expressly, the means for carrying all others into 
execution, Congress is authorized ‘to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for the purpose. But this limitation on the 
means which may be used is not extended to the powers which are 
conferred, * * +” (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 187.) 

And later the learned Chief Justice continued : 

“What do gentlemen mean by a strict construction? If they con- 
tend only against that enlarged construction which would extend words 
beyond their natural and obvious import, we might question the appli- 
cation of the term, but should not controvert the principle. If they 
contend for that narrow construction which, in support of some theory 
not to be found in the Constitution, would deny to the Government 
those powers which the words of the grant, as usually understood, 
import, and which are consistent with the general views and objects 
of the instrument; for the narrow construction, which would cripple 
the Government and render it unequal to the object for which it is 
declared to be instituted and to which the powers given, as fairly 
understood, render it competent, then we can not perceive the pro- 
priety of this strict construction, nor adopt it as the rule by which 
the Constitution is to be expounded * * *. If from the imper- 
fection of human language there should be serious doubts respecting 
the extent of any given power, it is well-settled rule that the objects 
for which it was given, especially if those objects are expressed in 
the instrument itself, should have great influence in the construction.” 
(Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 187.) 

The foregoing interpretations clearly show that the grant of powers 
to the Constitution is not confined merely to the express enumerations 
in that instrument, but it includes also other-powers “that are not 
expressly given nor ancillary to any enumerated power.” Especially 
is this true in matters international where such powers are exercised 
by the Federal Government either as implied or as resulting powers. 
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THE QUESTION OF ALIENATION OF TERRITORY 


Doctor Willoughby in his treatise on the Constitutional Law of the 
United States, volume 1, 1910 edition, page 513, said: 

“Should territory be alienated to a foreign power, it would seem that 
this would have to be done by treaty. Should, however, the alienation 
be by the way of granting independence to a particular territory, as, for 
example, Porto Rico or the Philippine Islands, this could be done by 
joint resolution. 

Article 9, paragraph 2, of the treaty of Paris, December 10, 1898, 
provides as follows: 

“The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the 
territories ceded to the United States shall be determined by Congress.” 

The doctrine laid down in De Lima v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 1. 197), 
already quoted aboye, is to the effect that the right to acquire territory 
involves the right to govern and dispose of it. The phrase “dispose of 
it” clearly means alienation of sovereignty as may be seen from Mr, 
Justice Brown’s ruling in Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 244), in referring 
to the Spanish islands ceded to the United States: 

“Tf it is conceded at once that we are at liberty to acquire foreign 
territory a presumption arises that our power with respect to such terri- 
tories is the same power which other nations have been accustomed to 
exercise with respect to territories acquired by them.” 

In the light of the foregoing interpretation of Article IV, section 3, 
of the Constitution it would necessarily follow that the Congress may 
alienate the Philippines to their inhabitants by granting them inde- 
pendence. The treaty of Paris provision quoted above also concedes 
that Congress has the power of alienation of territory, including the 
Philippines, 

In a letter from the Attorney General's office to the Hon. Louis W. 
Fairfield, chairman of the House Committee on Insular Affairs, the 
said Attorney General in speaking about the proposed act of Congress 
to grant independence to the Filipinos said: 

“Under the Constitution of the United States Congress has complete 
control over Territories. It likewise has such control over insular pos- 
sessions, and may do with such possessions as it may see fit. If Con- 
gress deems it expedient to grant complete independence to the people 
of the Philippine Islands, or a limited independence, it may, in my 
judgment, do so.“ 

CONCLUDING CONSIDERATIONS 


The United States Government possesses express as well as implied 
powers, In the exercise of its powers the United States may cede 
territory. 

The Philippine Islands may be alienated by the due exercise of the 
powers just mentioned. If it is to be allenated to a foreign power, it 
may be done by treaty. If the alienation is to the Filipino people by 
granting them independence, as has been promised them time and again, 
it may be done by Congress by means of a joint resolution or by appro- 
priate congressional enactment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rwoorp by including the health notes 
as mentioned a day or two ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by insert- 
ing certain health notes Is there objection? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman taken that matter up with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. UN n] when he was present? 

Mr. GREEN. I have mentioned it to Mr. UNDERHILL, and I 
say to the gentleman from New York that while I do not 
desire to be insistent in the matter, yet I believe it is infor- 
mation that should be read by our people. 

Mr. TABER. Until the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL] is present, I shall object. 

Mr. GREEN. Then I shall make the point of no quorum. 
Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as this appropriation bill is very im- 
portant, I think we should have a quorum present, and I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 

not. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to, 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 3] 
Andresen 


Arnold 
Auf der Heide 
Bachmann 


Canfield 
Carley 
Celler 


Clan 
Clar! ON. C. 


Craddock 
Cro: 
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Hangen Lee, Tex. Nelson, Wis. Taylor, Colo. 
Hickey Leech Newhall Taylor, Tenn. 
Hudson Lindsay Nolan Thatcher 
Hudspeth Lozier Porter Turpin 
Hughes McCormick, III. Pou Underhill 
Hull, Tenn, McLeod Quayle Underwood 
Igoe McSwain Rainey, Henry T. Walker 
Johnson, Ind. Maas Rutherfo Watson 
Kendall, Ky, Menges Strovich Welsh, Pa. 
Kerr Michaelson Somers, N. Y Yates 

Kurtz Morehead Strong, Pa Zibiman 
Lanham Morgan Swick 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-four Members 
having answered to their names, a quorum. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
futher proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7955) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7955, with Mr. TS in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
ORDNANCE SERVICE AND SUPPLIES, ARMY 


For manufacture, procurement, storage, and issue, including research, 
planning, design, development, inspection, test, alteration, maintenance, 
repair, and handling of ordnance material together with the ma- 
chinery, supplies, and services necessary thereto; for supplies and 
services in connection with the general work of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, comprising police and office duties, rents, tolls, fuel, light, water, 
advertising, stationery, typewriting, and computing machines, includ- 
ing their exchange, and furniture, tools, and instruments of service; 
to provide for training and other incidental expenses of the ordnance 
service; for instruction purposes, other than tuition; for mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled and horse-drawn freight 
and passenger-carrying vehicles; for ammunition for military salutes 
at Govenment establishments, and institutions to which the issues of 
arms for salutes are authorized; for services; material, tools, and ap- 
pliances for operation of the testing machines and chemical laboratory 
in connection therewith; for publications for libraries of the Ordnance 
Department, including the Ordnance Office, including subscriptions to 
periodicals which may be paid for in adyance; for the services of not 
more than four consulting engineers as the Secretary of War may 
deem necessary, at rates of pay to be fixed by him not to exceed $50 
per day for not exceeding 50 days each and necessary traveling 
expenses, $9,719,161. 


Mr. McKEOWN. 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I just wanted to call your attention to the splen- 
did speech made by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
ins] the other day, in case you have not read that speech. I 
think if the Members of the House will give attention to that 
speech, which in my judgment is a wonderful statement of the 
situation, together with statistics and figures, they will find a 
great lot of help, especially when you come to the future program 
of the War Department in the deliberations of the House. If 
you look at the Recorp of January 10 and read the speech of 
the gentleman from Mississippi, I am sure you will come to the 
conclusion that it is a masterpiece on this question. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee in regard to the proyision on 
page 41 concerning military surveys and maps. I remember 
that when the Interior Department appropriation bill was before 
the House for consideration the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramron} called the attention of the House to 
the fact that the Geological Survey was doing a lot of surveying 
and map making, and was anxious to secure the assistance of 
the War Department in its Air Service in doing some of this 
work for them. I am sure the Committee on Appropriations 
could straighten ont that difficulty. Such work would be the 
best possible training for military photographers, and it would 
be a mistake for the Goyernment to empower the Geological 
Survey to go outside and hire the help that otherwise would 


_ be necessary. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. I will say to the gentleman that we had 
that matter before us last year, when it was brought up by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CANTON ]. I understood at that 
time that an arrangement would be worked out between the 
Air Corps and Geological Survey by which they would find 
some way of coordinating and cooperating in this work. We 
inquired of the Chief of the Air Corps this year in regard to 
that matter, and he stated that they were anxious to cooperate 
to the fullest extent possible, but he said one thing they had 
found was that they were not able to allot sufficient funds to 
that kind of training to take care of all the work which the 
Geological Survey wanted done. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But he stated that he was willing to 
cooperate to the extent of the appropriations? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; to the extent of the appropriations. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope the committee will observe how 
this plan works out and if possible coordinate that work. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


REPAIRS OF ARSENALS 


For repairs and improvements of ordnance establishments, and to 
meet such unforeseen expenditures as accidents or other contingencies 
may require, $981,081: Provided, That not exceeding $125,000 of this 
appropriation may be expended for construction of a powder blending 
unit at Picatinny Arsenal, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
approved February 25, 1929 (45 Stat. 1805), and not exceeding 
$75,000 may be expended for the construction of an intercepting sewer 
at Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire of the committee if there 
is a likelihood that this appropriation will be increased, and, if 
the appropriation for the Frankford Arsenal would be used as a 
handle for further appropriations by the Senate? 

Mr. BARBOUR, No. It was represented to the subcommittee 
that it was a necessary project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Should not this sewer really be constructed 
by the municipality? 

Mr. BARBOUR, No. 
Frankford Arsenal, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask this question because I remember 
as a young man seeing an open sewer coursing down near the 
arsenal that should have been covered. If this is the same one, 
it would naturally be an expense that should be defrayed by 
the municipality. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not think it is an open sewer. 

Mr. STAFFORD, At the River Rouge plant there was a large 
intercepting sewer constructed, incident to the operation of 
large turbine engines used for generating power. I question 
very much if this Frankford sewer is for sewerage purposes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The city of Philadelphia is constructing a 
sewer there in obedience to a law passed by the Pennsylvania 
State Legislature, and this is strictly for the Frankford Arsenal 
portion of it. The item comes to the committee on an estimate 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budget and recommended 
by the War Department as a project that is necessary and with 
the statement that this is the proper amount for the expenditure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman assure us that this is 
for sewerage purposes? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The hearings do not disclose that. 

Mr. BARBOUR, As I stated a moment ago, the sewer is 
being built by the city of Philadelphia under an act of the 
State Legislature of Pennsylvania, requiring them to build this 
sewer, and this is for the Frankford Arsenal portion of that 
project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the State of Pennsylvania wants the 
Federal Government to contribute a part of this expense? 

Mr. BARBOUR. So much of it as goes through the Frank- 
ford Arsenal grounds. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I doubt the wisdom of that policy. But 
the city of Philadelphia is very dear to my heart. I cherish 
many tender associations and memories in regard to it, It is 
the city where my parents were born, and there are other dear 
associations that prompt me to withdraw the reservation of the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Barsour], with reference to the provision for antiaircraft 
guns. How many are appropriated for? 


This sewer relates entirely to the 
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Mr. BARBOUR. The hearings have gone into that very fully. 

We have them pretty well scattered in all of the possessions 
of the United States, and they are provided for in different items 
in the bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I mean just what appropriation is carried in 
this bill for them and the number. My understanding is that 
about 10 new guns have been provided for. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will state to the gentleman from Texas 
that that is practically all carried under seacoast defenses, 

Mr. BRIGGS. But the Ordnance Department is carrying on 
the tests? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; the tests are being carried on by the 
Ordnance Department, and they are making very good progress. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The appropriation is for 10 additional guns; 
is that correct? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think it is 10 under seacoast defenses. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The antiaircraft guns are carried under sea- 
coast defenses? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And the bill carries just the number approved 
by the Budget? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think the number of guns is stated in the 
hearings. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I think it is 10 all told. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. ; 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I want to ask the gentleman, through the 
gentleman from Texas, if I may, whether the antiaircraft guns 
provided to be purchased are of the new types? 

Mr. BARBOUR, Yes. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, And the amount carried in the bill is 
not intended for the purchase of obsolete antiaircraft guns? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; not at all. They are carrying on tests 
every year in developing these new types of guns. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If the gentleman will permit, the anti- 
aircraft gun being manufactured for the Army and Navy is not 
entirely of an experimental type, and it has proven to be very 
eficient and very satisfactory, has it not? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; it is; but experimental work is being 
carried on all the time and nothing is accepted as the acme of 
perfection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF, And the gun now being manufactured has 
become, temporarily, at least, a standardized article? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is a very effective gun. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It is being manufactured in quantities, 
is it not? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not in any large quantities. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I wish the chairman of the subcommittee 
would enlighten the committee about that. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman means as to the number? 

Mr, WOODRUFF. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR. They are at different places, at the sea- 
coast defenses in Panama, in Hawaii, and elsewhere. This year 
we are appropriating for 10 new antiaircraft guns. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I think a provision for 10 antiaircraft 
guns is ridiculously inadequate, because 10 antiaircraft guns 
can not begin to meet the obvious necessities of our coast de- 
fenses and for the training of personnel. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The 10 new ones are being provided for the 
units that are now in the Coast Artillery, and are in addition to 
those with which they have already been equipped. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It is my understanding that none of our 
seacoast defenses and none of our Army posts have been prop- 
erly supplied with this particular arm of the service at this 
time. 

Mr. BRIGGS. May I state that one of the reasons is that it 
has been passing through an experimental stage, but now they 
have about concluded their experiments, the gun has been 
proven, and they are moving forward to get a supply on hand. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I agree that is a very desirable situation, 
but if the number now being appropriated for is limited to 10 
it is my opinion they are not doing anything worth while to- 
ward supplying the needs of the Army in this respect. 

Mr. COLLINS. If the gentleman will permit, in addition to 
what the chairman of the subcommittee has said about these 
antiaircraft guns, this bill provides ample jigs, dies, and gauges, 
so that if we want to put this country into production that can 
be done within a very short time. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. That is a rational step to be taken by the 
Army. But they have not in the past always been supplied, so 
that as a result of that neglect American troops going overseas 
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for service during the war necessarily found themselves 
equipped with arms manufactured by countries other than our 
own. I think that is a most undesirable situation. 

Mr. COLLINS, This committee feels that with ample jigs, 
dies, and gages, so that the country can go into manufacture 
on a large basis immediately, it is not necessary to build all the 
guns that we might perhaps need in the event of an emergency, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I quite agree that the step which is now 
being taken in regard to supplying jigs and dies is most de- 
sirable, but, on the other hand, it seems to me that the actual 
building of these antiaircraft guns ought not at this time to 
be limited, for reasons I have heretofore stated, 

Mr. BARBOUR. May I, in reply to the gentleman from 
Michigan, state that these antiaircraft guns are still, to a very 
considerable extent, in an experimental stage. General Wil- 
liams stated at the hearings, in reply to a question as to the 
tests that were being carried on with reference to the 105-milli- 
meter antiaircraft guns: 


The first gun was tried out about three years ago. That was the 
pilot, as we call it. That developed certain defects, particularly in the 
loading apparatus, We have to provide mechanical loading for a round 
as heayy as the 105. That difficulty has been ironed out, and the two 
which are now at the proving ground, under process of change, are 
having the new loading devices attached to them. They have been tried 
out and work very well. We think that the 105 is an important piece 
wherever you want a fixed mount and one that will give you a range 
that will reach well beyond the 3-inch. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That fires high explosive, does it? 

General WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 


Then he goes on to tell of the experiments that are being con- 
ducted in antiaircraft guns, and it is because of the fact that 
the guns are in an experimental stage that they are not asking 
for more than enough guns to carry on the test. The gun that 
may be standard to-day three months from now may be obsolete 
or at least obsolescent, because of the progress being made in 
antiaircraft guns. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. That may also be true of the present 
Army rifle, although I think it will be a long time before they 
procure anything that is better than our present Springfield 
Army rifle; but on the other hand, the time is bound to come 
in the development of the antiaircraft gun where the point of 
experimentation must be abandoned and the point of manufac- 
ture reached, if we are going to do what we ought to do in 
ere to supplying this very necessary arm of defense for the 
service. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The bill provides for 10 during 1931 and 
they will be used largely for test purposes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. That particular statement does not har- 
monize exactly with the statement of my friend, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS], because he said the committee 
is now preparing jigs and dies for the manufacture of this gun 
which the gentleman says is in an experimental stage. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The jigs and dies relate to everything that 
the ordnance manufactures and applies to all kinds of weapons 
and types of ammunition and everything of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Am I to believe then that the statement of my friend, the 
gentleman from Mississippi, was not applied to the manufacture 
of jigs and dies for this particular antiaircraft gun? 

Mr. BARBOUR.. They are making some jigs and dies. The 
jigs and dies program calls for something over $6,000,000, and 
up to the present time we have appropriated something like 
one-half million dollars, carrying it along at the rate of $75,000 
a year. This has been the program that Congress has adopted. 
We are making, I understand, satisfactory progress with the 
supply of jigs and dies. That item relates not only to the anti- 
aircraft gun but to field pieces, rifles, ammunition of different 
types, and machines and everything that we would have to have 
in case of war. The jigs and dies do not relate alone to the 
antiaircraft guns, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, the statement of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee causes my mind to travel back to the 
days when the present occupant of the chair [Mr. TILSONI was 
a very active Member and a somewhat younger Member of the 
House than he is to-day; when prior to the great World War 
he was day in and day out advocating the manufacture of dies 
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and jigs for the purpose of being prepared for any emergency; 
and I am pleased to know that our Committee on Appropriations 
has at last seen the light and has adopted the policy so ably and 
so vigorously advocated by the present Chairman of our Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. The committee is now engaged in 
a very fine undertaking, and their action should have the hearty 
support of every Member of the House. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Oh, we have seen that light for some time, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman from 
Michigan says about the desirability of manufacturing jigs and 
dies for standard and tried weapons, of course, is sound. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman from Michigan has applied 
that theory to nothing other than standard weapons. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman from Michigan leaves 
the impression that perhaps the department or the Congress is 
remiss in not appropriating sufficiently for antiaircraft guns. 
In that the gentleman is in error, because antiaircraft guns are 
still in their experimental stage. 

Let us be frank about it. There has been a great deal of 
controversy between the Air Service and the Coast Artillery 
as to the efficiency and effectiveness of antiaircraft guns. It 
would be foolhardy to purchase any large quantity of antiair- 
craft guns in the present development of the art in this country. 
There are some rumors of a very effective gun in Russia and 
in France. If these rumors are true—I do not think they are— 
our military attachés ought to find out about them, and that is 
their job; but to go into a program at this time of construction 
of antiaircraft guns, or even of jigs and dies for the present 
type of antiaircraft gun, would be simply money thrown away. 

There is only one way at this time to repel an air attack, and 
that is by a superior air force. That is the only way you can 
do it. Perhaps some day we will have an antiaircraft gun that 
will be effective. 

I do not get this from a book. I will concede that it is destruc- 
tive to the morale of a flying squadron to fly through a bar- 
rage of antiaircraft guns, but you soon get used to that, and you 
soon learn that these puffs you seé approaching you as you go 
into them are not effective, and with the present development 
of antiaircraft guns I venture you can get volunteers from the 
Air Service who will fly through them at any time, provided 
they can come upon them. 

I had this experience at Fort Tilden. They advised they 
were going to have antiaircraft drill, and we went up with the 
sleeve that they tow as a target. We flew over Fort Tilden, we 
landed at Fort Tilden, and I saw the commanding officer. I 
said, “ What was the matter with your antiaircraft drill?” He 
said, “It was foggy to-day and we couldn't see you.” We were 
able to fly over Fort Tilden and land at Fort Tilden, yet they 
could not do anything. 

This is typical of the antiaircraft gun. I do not say we should 
not experiment with it. By all means, we should experiment 
with it, but it would be foolish to embark on a program of con- 
struction at this time for the guns or even for jigs and dies for 
this purpose. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I want to say to the gentleman from New 
York, if he has the floor 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That some of the experiments that have been 
conducted recently at Aberdeen have shown very marked im- 
provement in the destructive fire of the antiaircraft guns with 
respect to aircraft; in fact, I heard one or two aviators did not 
care to be up in the air at all when those guns were firing, and 
yet they did not allow the gunners to use high explosives with 
a full burst, and moreoyer they did not want the firing to start 
until the airplane got strictly within the area of the firing zone. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will tell the gentleman why. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And where the planes were fiying on a hori- 
zoutal plane, these guns were making 16 hits out of 100 shots. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me say this to the gentleman: This 
is the way the antiaircraft target practice is carried on. They 
know exactly the time the plane is going to fly over the range, 
they have the direct range that they have to fly over, then they 
radio them, “ You are too high, come down a little lower,” or 
“You are too far to the left, come over to the right a little.” 
You can not help hitting anything that way; but in war time 
you do not fly in that way. 

Mr. BRIGGS. As I understand, here is the answer to that. 
Even the aviators do not want them to be fired at until they get 
on the charted route; and with these new computers or detectors 
which the Coast Artillery has now, as soon as the telescope gets 
on the plane it does not take the gunners more than two or three 
seconds to get the range. It is, of course, more difficult where 
the planes are not flying on a horizontal course; and where they 
alter their course by making twists and turns, the proportion of 
hits is very much less. I understand they run about 1% hits to 
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100 shots, the guns firing in batteries of four 3-inch guns, or 
the longer range 105-caliber, at the rate of 120 shots per minute 
per battery; and this proportion is good when they are shooting 
up as much ammunition as that and {iring as many shells. With 
high-explosive shells the firing would be even more effective. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That does not bring the plane down. I 
have had the boys come back with 18 to 20 holes in the wings. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the discussion has gotten somewhat away from 
the development and manufacture of antiaircraft guns, but in 
connection with the remarks made by the gentleman from New 
York I want to call attention to one thing: If the antiaircraft 
gun is going to be worth anything at all as a defense against 
aircraft, we must haye enough guns to provide a barrage which 
the aircraft will have difficulty in penetrating. One gun or one 
battery is not sufficient to accomplish this. It requires many of 
these guns to accomplish this purpose, I quite agree with the 
gentleman from New York that gages, jigs, and dies ought not 
to be prepared for the manufacture of any arms until those arms 
become perfected, but when that time does come, the guns should 
be manufactured in large numbers. 

My reasons for my remarks were based on information that 
I received from Coast Artillery officers two or three years ago, 
who assured me that the antiaircraft gun had become perfected 
and was in perfect working order at that time. If it is not, if 
experiments have shown that any part of it is not perfect, then, 
naturally, we should not manufacture the gauges, jigs, and dies 
until an effective weapon is constructed. 

I am inclined to agree with my friend from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA], who has had more experience in this matter than 
I have had, that the best defense against an air attack is an 
airplane defense. We need the airplanes, and I am sure we 
need also the antiaircraft-gun auxiliary defense, and this in a 
large way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendments will be with- 
drawn, and the Olerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GAGES, DIES, AND JIGS FOR MANUFACTURE 

For the development and procurement of gages, dies, jigs, and other 
special aids and appliances, including specifications and detailed draw- 
ings, to carry out the purpose of section 123 of the national defense act, 
approved June 3, 1916 (U. S. C., title 50, sec. 78), $75,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I think it would be interesting, and if not contrary 
to the policy of the War Department, for the gentleman to state 
the amount of the appropriations for several years for gages, 
jigs, and dies, If it would not be a violation of the Army 
secrets I think it would be interesting information as to what 
preparation has been made for the eventuality of war. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Since the World War and since the interest 
first shown by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson’], 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, Congress has been 
appropriating each year for the supply of gages, jigs, and dies. 
The War Department has worked out a program which it 
believes is satisfactory for a complete supply to have on hand. 

The total program calls for $6,500,000. We have been appro- 
priating at the rate of $75,000 a year, and the appropriations, 
including those carried in this bill, amount to $425,000. Now, 
the Chief of Ordnance has assured us that he considers the sum 
of $75,000 an adequate sum, and that they are making progress 
in building up the supply of gages, dies, and jigs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the gentleman's statement, showing 
that the total amount of the required money is $6,500,000 for an 
equipment for jigs and dies for the necessity of war, and that 
we have appropriated only $425,000 in 10 years, it would take 
almost 100 years before we have the whole supply. 

Mr. BARBOUR. By that time a portion of it at least would 
become obsolete. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The very purpose of the appropriation is 
to have on hand the jigs and dies in the eventuality of war 
or when needed, 

Mr. BARBOUR. Let me say to the gentleman that Congress 
has been carrying on the program to the extent it has been 
asked to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not criticizing the committee, but 
I can not conceive how the Chief of the Ordnance Department 
ean come to the conclusion that $425,000 is enough, when the 
total appropriation required is six millions and a half, that 
that is a safe precautionary condition in the eventuality of war. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not think the War Department ever 
anticipated that these should all be supplied at one time. With 
the changes being made in weapons and ammunition the various 
jigs and dies would have to be changed. So they are supply- 
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ing the gages, jigs, and dies that to a degree can be called 
standardized. 

Let me read just briefly what the Chief of Ordnance says 
on this: 

General Witutams. I think $375,000 is a pretty fair sum. I think we 
fre making very good progress with it. Of course, models may change. 
Let us take, for instance, the semiautomatic rifle. If the semiautomatic 
rifle is adopted, and if it is made in a different caliber from the caliber 
.80, you have to use a different cartridge. Then you have the whole 
series of gages to provide anew, and all the things you have worked 
out have to be provided for in new material. The same thing would 
be true in all the various kinds of artillery. When you adopt new 
pieces then you have a new problem. 


So with this continual progress being made in weapons and 
implements of war, it would be impossible practically to carry 
on hand a complete supply of gages, jigs, and dies. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But take, for instance, the rifle and some 
other standardized equipment. They are not changing from 
day to day. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Oh, yes; they are changing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I agree with the policy of the committee 
in not providing additional antiaircraft guns, because those 
guns are in the transition stage and they are changing very 
rapidly, but as far as the rifle is concerned, that is practically 
standurdized, is it not? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Provision is being made right now for com- 
petition among inventors of semiautomatic rifles, and tests of 
new rifles of this type are soon to be held. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of chemical warfare gases or 
other toxic substances, gas masks, or other offensive or defensive mate- 
rials or appliances required for gas-warfare purposes, including all 
necessary investigations, research, design, experimentation, and operà- 
tion connected therewith; purchase of chemicals, special scientific and 
technical apparatus and instruments; construction, maintenance, and 
repair of plants, buildings, and equipment, and the machinery therefor; 
receiving, storing, and issuing of supplies, comprising police and office 
duties, rents, tolls, fuels, gasoline, lubricants, paints and oils, rope and 
cordage, light, water, advertising, stationery, typewriting and adding 
machines, including their exchange, office furniture, tools, and instru- 
ments; for incidental expenses; for civilian employees; for libraries of 
the Chemical Warfare Service and subscriptions to periodicals, which 
may be paid for in adyance; for expenses incidental to the organiza- 
tion, training, and equipment of special gas troops not otherwise pro- 
vided for, including the training of the Army in chemical warfare, both 
offensive and defensive, together with the necessary schools, tactical 
demonstrations, and maneuvers; for current expenses of chemical pro- 
jectile filling plants and proving grounds, including construction and 
maintenance of rail transportation, repairs, alterations, accessories, 
building and repairing butts and targets, clearing and grading ranges, 
$1,295,215. 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question. I note, for instance, that the total appropria- 
tion for the whole Chemical Warfare Service is $1,295,215. I 
refer to the purely experimental item in the Air Service at page 
34, line 18, and I find that that item amounts to $2,255,930. 
In the gentleman's opinion, is the development of the chemical 
phase of our offensive and defensive service entirely adequate? 
Is it fully abreast of the very best that there is in the whole 
world? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is, according to the information the com- 
mittee has received. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is that appropriation in line with the 
appropriations that are carried by other governments that have 
a defensive service that is at all comparable with ours? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am not advised as to the very recent ap- 
propriations that have been made by other countries; but 
according to information that I received sonre time ago they 
compare very favorably, taking everything into consideration, 
as, of course, we would have to in comparing this country in 
a military way with other countries. 

Mr. KETCHAM. If you can credit various articles appearing 


in the newspapers suggesting the changing methods of warfare, 
then I think we ought to be wide awake, particularly in that 
branch of the service. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think the Chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the Army is a very competent and efficient officer. 
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If anyone is interested in this subject, he will find a most 
informing discussion of chemical warfare with respect to the 
effect of gas bombs on large areas and in large cities in the 
hearings on the bill this year. It is in the statement of General 
Gilchrist, Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service. 

General Gilchrist said that, while we hear a great deal about 
the destruction of large cities by poison gases, the people of 
large cities could very readily be instructed that they could 
avoid the effect of these gases by going to the second or third 
floors of their residences and closing the doors and the fire- 
places and plugging up any cracks that there might be. The 
gas is heavier than air, and he said that by going to the third 
story it would be practically impossible to deposit enough gas 
to cover a large area at a sufficient depth to do a great amount 
of damage. Then again he told of the number of gas bombs 
that would be required to gas a large area, that it would be so 
great that it is very difficult to accomplish such a thing. It is 
a very interesting discussion on chemical warfare, and in view 
of some of the articles published and some of the discussions 
we have heard recently upon that subject, I think it is a timely 
statement. 

Mr. KETCHAM. My only purpose in asking the question is 
not to quarrel at all with the appropriation, but to be assured 
that this branch of the service is fully abreast of the excellence 
that we find in other branches of our service. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Our Chemical Warfare Department has in- 
vented the best gas mask that has been developed anywhere in 
the world to-day, and we are making those masks now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. Speaking of gas masks, can the gentle- 
man inform us as to the quantity on hand at the present time? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. At the end of 1931, taking into con- 
sideration these appropriations, we will have on hand 140,099 
of these modern masks. The authorized reserve is about 
800,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What does the gentleman refer to when 
he speaks of the authorized reserve? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The authorized reserve of gas masks that 
we will haye on hand—the War Department reserye. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood the gentleman to say that 
we will have on hand at the end of 1931 some 140,000 gas masks. 

Mr. BARBOUR. With those that will be purchased with the 
money in this bill. The capacity of the plant at Edgewood 
Arsenal is about 1,800 a day, and we are told that within the 
next two years with the reserve machinery they have on hand 
they will be able to turn them out at the rate of 6,000 a day, 
so that it is something that can be produced rapidly, 

Mr. STAFFORD. They have installed Ford methods in the 
matter of production? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Les; and because of the fact that they are 
made of materials that deteriorate, and in view of the fact 
that they can be placed in quantity production in a short time, 
it is not advisable to carry the full reserve on hand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The materials deteriorate with age? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. They are improving on them so that 
the life of the material is longer, but they do deteriorate with 
age. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MAINTENANCE, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


For text and reference books for instruction; increase and expense 
of library (not exceeding $6,000); office equipment and supplies; sta- 
tionery, blank books, forms, printing and binding, and periodicals; 
diplomas for graduates (not exceeding $1,100); expense of lectures; 
apparatus, equipment, supplies, and materials for purposes of instruc- 
tion and athletics, and maintenance and repair thereof; musical in- 
struments and maintenance of band; care and maintenance of organ; 
equipment for cadet mess; postage, telephones, and telegrams; freight 
and expressage; transportation of cadets and accepted cadets from 
their homes to the Military Academy and discharged cadets, including 
reimbursement of traveling expenses; for payment of commutation of 
rations for the cadets of the United States Military Academy in lieu 
of the regular established ration; maintenance of children's school 
{not exceeding $12,200); contingencies for superintendent of the acad- 
emy, to be expended in his discretion (not to exceed $3,000) ; expenses 
of the members of the Board of Visitors (not exceeding 81,500); con- 
tingent fund, to be expended under the direction of the Academic Board 
(not exceeding $500); improvement, repair, and nraintenance of build- 
ings and grounds (including roads, walls, and fences); shooting gal- 
leries and ranges; cooking, heating, and lighting apparatus and fix- 
tures and operation and maintenance thereof; maintenance of water, 
sewer, and plumbing systems; maintenance of and repairs to cadet 
camp; fire-extinguishing apparatus; machinery and tools and repair 
of same; maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled vehi- 
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cles, and procurement of two motorized fire engines and one motor- 
ized ladder truck at $4,000 each; policing buildings and grounds; 
furniture, refrigerators, and lockers for Government-owned buildings 
at the academy and repair and maintenance thereof; fuel for heat, 
light, and power; and other necessary incidental expenses in the dis- 
cretion of the superintendent; in all, $1,213,060. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct the attention of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to the price stated for the procurement 
of these two motorized fire engines. I assume that there is no 
fixed stated price, and that the idea is that the price should not 
exceed that mentioned in the bill? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is the maximum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, should you not incorporate before 
the figures the words “not exceeding,” in order to carry out 
the intention of the committee? I notice that elsewhere in this 
same paragraph you carry the qualifying language, not ex- 
ceeding.” 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will state to the gentleman that these are 
to be manufactured by the Quartermaster Corps at Camp Hola- 
bird. They will cost about $4,000 each, or it may run a little 
over that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, if they are to be manufactured by 
the department there is no need of the qualifying words; but 
there should be qualifying words if they are going out and call 
for bids. 

Mr. BARBOUR. They build these trucks, and get them at 
much less than they can be bought for outside. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While I am on the floor, can the gentleman 
give us the total expense of the Military Academy for the 
education of the cadets? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Do you mean including the pay of the 
officers and other items? 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The total expense that the Government is 
subjected to in educating the cadets at the academy; the annual 
expense, 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman has asked a rather compli- 
cated question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like the gentleman to put the data 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would like to have an opportunity to 
answer the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not want to take any advantage of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This bill carries directly for the Military 
Academy $2,470,733. In addition to that, under “ construction,” 
there is $897,000 for new buildings that are going to be con- 
structed there. In addition to that there are certain adminis- 
trative expenses under other branches of the Army and the War 
Department. Furthermore, there are on duty there a certain 
number of officers and enlisted men who receive their pay out 
of the item “Pay of the Army.” The pay which they receive 
depends upon their rank and grade and pay period. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was concerned only in having the total 
yearly expense that the Government is subjected to in edu- 
cating cadets at the academy; the pro rata cost, not for the 
upkeep of the buildings and the like, but just what it costs for 
the education of these cadets per year. 

Mr. BARBOUR, That is what I gave here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says the expenses of the 
officers and overhead are not included? : 

Mr. BARBOUR. There are on duty at West Point a certain 
number of Army officers. What their pay is would depend upon 
the rank and grade and pay period of each officer. There are 
also on duty a considerable number of enlisted men. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the gentleman revises his remarks, 
will he not insert the per capita cost per cadet? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would have to send down to the War De- 
partment and have it worked out down there. The committee 
has not the detailed information here. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 


For expenses, camps of instruction, field and supplemental training, 
including not to exceed $253,000 for construction at camps, and in- 
cluding medical and hospital treatment authorized by law, and the 
hire (at a rate not to exceed $1 per diem), repair, maintenance, and 
operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, $9,485,875. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
figure. It is a minor inquiry that I wish to make, yet I have 
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had difficulty in seeing the connection of the language “ at a rate 
not to exceed $1 per diem.” To what does that refer—not the 
hiring rate of the motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That was put in by the committee last 
year. We have on hand in the National Guard a large number 
of motor yehicles owned by the Government. We were asked 
to insert a provision to enable them to hire them also. They 
cited cases where it was considered necessary; for instance, 
where a call for a surgeon was made at some particular place, 
when there was not a passenger car available at the time. 
Then they would have to hire a taxicab. The rate should not 
exceed $1 a day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it conceivable in this country that you 
can hire an automobile for a dollar a day? 

Mr. BARBOUR. They do not intend to use it all day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where does that obtain? I want to hire 
one in Washington. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The committee felt that with the large num- 
ber of automobiles already on hand they ought not to have many 
eases where they would have to hire them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there a case on record where they have 
been able to hire an automobile at a dollar a day? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is only for emergency cases. You 
could go a long distance in a taxicab for a dollar. f 

Mr. STAFFORD. It should be made a reasonable amount. 
Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ARMS, UNIFORMS, EQUIPMENT, ETC., YOR FIELD SERVICE, NATIONAL GUARD 


To procure by purchase or manufacture and issue from time to time 
to the National Guard, upon requisition of the governors of the several 
States and Territories, or the commanding general, National Guard of 
the District of Columbia, such military equipment and stores of all 
kinds and reserve supply thereof, including horses conforming to the 
Regular Army standards for use of the Cavalry, Field Artillery, and 
mounted organizations of the National Guard, as are necessary to arm, 
uniform, and equip for field service the National Guard of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and to repair such 
of the aforementioned articles of equipage and military stores as are 
or may become damaged when, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of War, such repair may be determined to be an economical 
measure and as necessary for their proper preservation and use, 
$5,894,598, of which not less than $800,000 shall be available only for 
the production and purchase of new airplanes and their equipment, 
spare parts, and accessories: Provided, That the Secretary of War is 
hereby directed to issue from surplus or reserve stores and material 
on hand and purchased Yor the United States Army such articles of 
clothing and equipment and Field Artillery, Engineer, and Signal ma- 
terial and ammunition as may be needed by the National Guard organ- 
ized under the provisions of the act entitled “An act for making fur- 
ther and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916 (U. S. C., title 32, sec. 21), as 
amended. This issue shall be made without charge against militia 
appropriations except for actual expenses incident to such Issue. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Referring to page 53, line 18, where the 
sum of money, $5,894,598, is mentioned, I want to ask if that 
permits the repair of airplanes assigned to the National Guard. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That covers the repair of airplanes. There 
is money in here also for 27 new planes, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is covered by the $800,000 item 
which follows. Of course, one of the biggest items in this is 
that of maintenance and repair. You can not get National 
Guard men who go to the armory once a week to do that work, 
so I understand they hire mechanics and that is rather ex- 
pensive. Can they use that fund for that purpose? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I understand that takes care of it, and they 
have 142 planes to keep in shape. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I notice the committee has increased 
by a half million dollars the fund available for the purchase 
of new airplanes for the National Guard, making the total 
$800,000 for this coming year. This is a new branch of the 
service, so far as the National Guard is concerned, and what I 
wish to inquire is this: Just what training does the National 
Guard men receive in aircraft, whether such training is re- 
eeived during the year at the armories or whether it is con- 
centrated at the two weeks’ encampments in the summer? 

Mr. BARBOUR. They get both. They have regular armory 
drill, a large part of the work being ground work. Then they 
have a certain amount of flying. The National Guard has 280 
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qualified pilots, and there are 19 squadrons, each equipped 
with S planes. 

Almost all of their training is in the observation and training 
planes, and flying of combat planes, pursuit planes, and attack 
planes is not done to any particular extent by the National 
Guard in their regular training. However, an individual officer 
may go to an air field and fiy a combat plane, but they are 
equipped with training and observation planes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman giye us any informa- 
tion us to how these planes are distributed about the country? 

Mr. BARBOUR. There are 19 squadrons and each one is 
eguipped with eight planes. A list of the Air Corps squadrons 
is given in the hearings. They are pretty well scattered over 
the country, but I have not tried to carry the exact location in 
my mind because that information is stated in the hearings. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is fair to state that the men in the 
National Guard Air Service put in a great deal more time than 
that which they give at the weekly drills. They have fields 
where they do a great deal of flying and keep themselves in 
very good condition. The gentleman can see the necessity for 
that. They must keep in good condition in order to be able to 
fiy when they are given the two weeks’ training at the camps. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Many of the young pilots who are rejected 
by the Army because of the strict requirements enlist in the 
National Guard and there carry on their work of flying. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not if they are rejected physically. It is 
not a suicide branch. They are very careful in the selection 
of the young men. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Many young men have been rejected by 
the Air Corps because of the very rigorous qualifications re- 
quired by the War Department. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And properly so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They then oftentimes qualify as regis- 
tered pilots in a State and in a number of instances, of which 
I am aware, they have entered the National Guard, qualified 
as pilots and received further training, . 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The standard for a flying officer in the 
National Guard is as high as it is in the Army, and neces- 
sarily so. They have to be physically up to the requirements 
and they have to be above the average in order to become a 
flying officer. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


For pay and allowances of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps on 
active duty in accordance with law; mileage, reimbursement of actual 
traveling expenses, or per diem allowances in lieu thereof, as authorized 
by law: Provided, That the mileage allowance to members of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps when called into active service for training for 15 
days or less shall not exceed 4 cents per mile; pay, transportation, sub- 
sistence, clothing, and medical and hospital treatment of members of 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps; conducting correspondence or extension 
courses for instruction of members of the Reserve Corps, including nec- 
essary supplies, procurement of maps and textbooks, and transporta- 
tion; purchase of training manuals, including Government publications 
and blank forms; establishment, maintenance, and operation of divi- 
sional and regimental headquarters and of camps for training of the 
Organized Reserves; for miscellaneous expenxes incident to the admin- 
istration of the Organized Reserves, including the maintenance and 
operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles and purchase 
of 30 such vehicles (at a cost not exceeding $625 each including the 
value of a vehicle exchanged); for the actual and necessary expenses, 
or per diem in lieu thereof, at rates authorized by law, incurred by 
officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army traveling on duty in 
connection with the Organized Reserves; for expenses incident to the 
use, ineluding upkeep and depreciation costs of supplies, equipment, and 
matériel furnished in accordance with law from stocks under the control 
of the War Department, except that not to exceed $613,012 of this 
appropriation shall be available for expenditure by the Chief of the Air 
Corps for the production and purchase of new airplanes and their equip- 
ment, spare parts, and accessories; for transportation of baggage, in- 
cluding packing and crating, of reserve officers on active duty for not 
less than six months; for medical and hospital treatment, as provided 
by law; in all, $6,542,362, and no part of such sum shall be available 
for any expense incident to giving flight training to any officer of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps who shall be found by such agency as the Sec- 
retary of War may designate not qualified to perform combat service 
as an aviation pilot: Provided, That not to exceed $100,000 of this 
appropriation may be used for establishment and maintenance of divi- 
sional and regimental headquarters. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers 


an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered hy Mr. CoLLINS : Page 56, line 9, after the word 
“ headquarters,” insert “Provided further, That no part of this appro- 
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priation shall be available for any expense on account of any officer of 
the Oificers’ Reserve Corps in other than combat branches.” 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. I think that is legislation. 

Mr. COLLINS. No, indeed; it is merely a limitation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment, 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD, That is a pure limitation. 

aS BARBOUR. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. . 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, in the Reserye Corps we have 
72,749 members that belong to combat organizations and we 
have 40,008 who belong to noncombat organizations; in other 
words, 42 per cent of the persons trained are lawyers, doctors, 
hewspaper men, dentists, veterinarians, and that class, and are 
trained along their professional lines. Now, if we are serious 
about wanting to provide a fighting machine rather than a 
propaganda agency then we should provide a fighting machine 
and not a propaganda agency. So the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to eliminate the noncombat branches. There is not 
anything which makes a pill administered by a medical man in 
the Army any different from a pill that a medical man would 
give a civilian. There is not anything about dentistry that 
makes a dentist a different sort of a dentist if he happens to 
belong to this particular organization. The same thing is true 
about veterinarians. So I can not see where there is any sense 
in providing medical training to a doctor, dental training to a 
dentist or veterinary training to a veterinarian, especially when 
these professional men in civil life are better equipped to train 
the Army doctor, dentist, or veterinarian than the Army pro- 
fessional the civilian doctor, dentist or veterinarian. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What character of duties or method of 
training do these noncombat people the gentleman is talking 
about undergo to justify their retention upon this list? 

Mr. COLLINS. They are supposed to be given a certain kind 
of training in the profession to which they belong. 

Mr. STOBBS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes, 

Mr. STOBBS. But does not the gentleman assume in the 
remarks he is making that this training is along the technical 
lines of their particular subject? 

Mr. COLLINS. The branch to which they belong; yes. 

Mr. STOBBS. But the gentleman does not suppose for one 
minute that they go there to practice dentistry, for instance. 
There are a lot of things to learn, such as matters of sanitation 
and a great many other things in connection with Army camps 
that these men have to know about. f 

Mr. COLLINS. Ifa man is engaged in sanitary work he can 
not be made a better sanitary officer by being a member of this 
organization. He knows more about sanitation than the teacher. 
So it is generally with the doctors and the dentists. 

It is current gossip around the Capitol that a certain distin- 
guished public official who belonged to the Judge Advocate's 
Corps of the Organized Reserves went to the Judge Advocate's 
Office to take his active-duty training, and that a friend of his 
the first day he reported for duty went into the Judge Advo- 
cate General's office for the purpose of calling on him to pay his 
respects, and was told that the gentleman was out attending to 
his health exercises. This was the kind of training that was 
being given this gentleman in order to qualify him to be a better 
lawyer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, at first blush on hearing the gentleman’s 
amendment it would strike some as being a rather logical 
amendment to an appropriation bill providing for the training 
of a citizens’ army, but may I suggest that I think the amend- 
ment is hurriedly drawn and is too broad. 

The amendment would exclude the training of quartermaster 
officers, the training of ordnance officers, and training in a 
great many of the necessary branches of the Military Establish- 
ment that are necessary to the proper functioning of an army. 

May I say to the gentleman that when he picks the medical 
officers and points out the analogy of a pill prescribed for a 
stomach ache for a civilian and a soldier, that is trne; but a 
medical officer who has not had contact with troops in the field 
is absolutely helpless. He must also understand sanitation, 
He must understand rations, he must understand emergency 
treatment, he must understand field hospitals, and must know 
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how to establish a field hospital in action. All this is so neces- 
sary that unless they have this kind of training they are help- 
less, The same thing is true as to dentists. I will admit it 
would perhaps not be necessary to train chaplains for their 
work, but even there contact with men or ability to handle a 
large number of men is very necessary. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Would not the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corxins] deprive the 
citizens’ military training camps of the reserve officers who are 
there liying with the men constantly and who are carrying out 
the ordinary routine of camp life for the purpose of giving 
training along the very lines which are necessary to maintain 
the Organized Reserves? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not know whether it would apply to 
that or not, 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman misunderstands. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Under this amendment, how could you 
get your reserve officers for the citizens’ military training camps 
who are not combat officers? 

Mr. TABER. I say to the gentleman, it would. 

Mr. COLLINS. No. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have the floor. 

Mr. COLLINS. Pardon me. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For instance, take the quartermasters, 
suppose you go out and get a man in the wholesale-grocery busi- 
ness who is accustomed to sitting at his desk and shipping his 
products over all-rail facilities. This man would be helpless 
unless he got the actual training for makeshift and emergency 
provisions to do the necessary work right on the spot. 

At first blush there seems to be something in what the gentle- 
man has said, but I have thought over it a great deal in the 
last few days, and it would destroy the very purpose of train- 
ing for a citizens’ army. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The committee went very carefully into this 
matter of the Organized Reserves and organized reserve training. 
No very large increase is provided for 1931 over 1930, and the 
committee believes that this provision in the bill is about the 
right provision to make for it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I believe the amendment would make a 
one-sided affair of the citizens’ army. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the noncombatant part of an army is more important 
than the combatant part. You take in my branch of the serv- 
ice, we have to depend on the factories back home to get our 
supplies, to get the machinery, to get motors in order to be able 
to function properly. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I yield. 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. Is there not involved in this the prin- 
ciple that combat troops can not combat without the service and 
the training and the technical training of the noncombat 
branches? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and I will say that the great organi- 
zation of the German Army was due to the organization of these 
branches, the year’s training with respect to their source of 
supplies and the training of the noncombat branches of the 
fighting army. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. I want to say that the committee members on 
this side of the aisle are opposed to this amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I take it that is so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLINS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CITIZENS? MILITARY TRAINING 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


For the procurement, maintenance, and issue, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, to institutions at which 
one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are main- 
tained, of such public animals, means of transportation, supplies, 
tentage, equipment, and uniforms as he may deem necessary, including 
cleaning and laundering of uniforms and clothing at camps; and to 
forage, at the expense of the United States, public animals so issued, 
and to pay commutation in leu of uniforms at a rate to be fixed 
annually by the Secretary of War; for transporting said animals and 
other authorized supplies and equipment from place of issue to the 
several institutions and training camps and return of same to place of 
issue when necessary; for purchase of training manuals, including 
Government publications and blank forms; for the establishment and 
maintenance of camps for the further practical instruction of the mem- 
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bers of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and for transporting mem- 
bers of such corps to and from such camps, and to subsist them while 
traveling to and from such camps and while remaining therein so far 
as appropriations will permit or, in lieu of transporting them to and 
from such camps and subsisting them when en route, to pay them 
travel allowance at the rate of 5 cents per mile for the distance by 
the shortest usually traveled route from the places from which they 
are authorized to proceed to the camp and for the return travel thereto, 
and to pay the return travel pay in advance of the actual performance 
of the travel; for expenses incident to the use, including upkeep and 
depreciation costs, of supplies, equipment, and matériel furnished in 
accordance with law from stocks under the control of the War De- 
partment; for pay for students attending advanced camps at the rate 
prescribed for soldiers of the seventh grade of the Regular Army; for 
the payment of commutation of subsistence to members of the senior 
division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, at a rate not exceeding 
the cost of the garrison ration prescribed for the Army, as authorized 
in the act approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the act approved 
June 4, 1920 (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 387); for medical and hospital 
treatment until return to their homes and further medical treatment 
after arrival at their homes, subsistence during hospitalization and 
until furnished transportation to their homes, and transportation when 
fit for travel to their homes of members of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps who suffer personal injury in line of duty while en route 
to or from and while at camps of instruction under the provisions of 
section 47a of the national defense act approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 441); and for the cost of prepara- 
tion and transportation to their homes and burial expenses of the 
remains of members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps who die 
while attending camps of instruction as provided in section 4 of the 
act approved June 3, 1924 (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 455); for mileage, 
reimbursement of traveling expenses, or per diem allowance in lieu 
thereof as authorized by law, for officers of the Regular Army traveling 
on duty in connection with Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units at 
educational institutions and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps training 
enmps; for transportation of dependents, baggage, and household effects, 
including packing and crating, of officers ordered to duty with and 
relieved from duty with Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units at 
educational institutions, enlisted men of the Regular Army ordered to 
duty with and relieved from duty with Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
units and to duty with Reserve Officers’ Training Corps training camps 
and return to stations; and for the cost of maintenance, repair, and 
operation of passenger-carrying vehicles, $4,000,000, of which $547,849 
skall be available immediately: Provided, That uniforms and other 
equipment or material issued to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
in accordance with law shall be furnished from surplus or reserve 
stocks of the War Department without payment from this appro- 
priation, except for actual expense incurred in the manufacture or issue: 
Provided further, That in no case shall the amount paid from this 
appropriation for uniforms, equipment, or material furnished to the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps from stocks under the control of the 
War Department be in excess of the price current at the time the issue 
is made: Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated in this 
act shall be used for the organization or maintenance of an additional 
number of mounted, motor transport, or tank units in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps: Provided further, That none of the funds 
appropriated elsewhere in this act, except for printing and binding 
and pay and allowances of officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army, shall be used for expenses in connection with the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 
Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 60, line 23, after the word “Corps,” insert “or on account of 
any student who after the date of the approval of this act initially 
enters institutions at which the units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps are maintained and who do not pursue the course of instruction 
prescribed for students in combat branches.” 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on that; it is legislation. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is just the same as the other amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. It apparently is in the form of a limita- 
tion. The Clerk will read the entire proviso as it would read if 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated in this act 
shall be used for the organization or maintenance of an additional 
number of mounted, motor transport, or tank units in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps or on account of any student who after the 
date of the approval of this act initially enters institutions at which 
units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are maintained and who 
do not pursue the course of instruction prescribed for students in combat 
branches. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment seeks to 
amend a paragraph which is already law and that provides 
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that none of the “funds appropriated in this act shall be used 
in the organization or maintenance of an additional number 
of mounted, motor transport, or tank units in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps,” by providing that the funds herein 
appropriated shall not be used for the training of students at 
colleges, universities, high schools, and other institutions under 
high schools in noncombat units. In other words, if a boy is in 
a medical school he will be obliged to pay his expenses for his 
course in medicine without any aid from the Government. If 
he is in a dental school he would not receive aid from the 
Government. If he is studying to be a veterinarian the Govern- 
ment would not pay any of his expenses at school, the pur- 
pose being to lend aid only to those young men who are taking 
that training that would qualify them to be members of combat 
organizations of the Army. If it is proper to limit combat units, 
and this certainly is a wise limitation, then it is certainly proper 
to adopt the limitations I have suggested—certainly combat offi- 
cers are more to be desired than the noncombats. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, there are at the present time 
amongst the reserve officers in the Medical Corps 2,909, in the 
Dental Corps 1,296, in the Veterinarian Corps 266, and in the 
Motor Transportation Corps 299 from amongst the graduates of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

I do not believe it is a wise thing to restrict the development 
among the reserve officers graduates in the manner provided for 
in the gentleman’s amendment. I believe it is a wise thing that 
some of these who are added to the reserve officers shall be 
members of the Medical Corps and Veterinarian Corps and the 
Motor Transportation Corps, and it is a wise thing to permit 
training to go along and keep up in these institutions. I believe 
the amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, let me bring out this one 
thought: In the first place, about 5 per cent of the persons 
trained in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are given com- 
missions; 95 per cent of those we train do not ask for or qualify 
themselyes to become officers in the Organized Reserves. So 
there is already a large wastage. The figures the gentleman 
has quoted are taken from tables giving the strength of the 
Organized Reserves by branches. They do not deal at all with 
the 95 per cent of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps that do 
not go into the Organized Reserves. 

The training of the 95 per cent is squandering public money. 
And to train those who will never be soldiers but merely civilian 
propagandists of the war machine is criminal extravagance. of 
course, you sometimes get one worth while, but it is an accident 
when this happens. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Leonard Wood was trained in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 

For furnishing, at the expense of the United States, to warrant offi- 
cers, enlisted men, and civilians attending training camps maintained 
under the provisions of section 47d of the national defense act of June 
3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920 (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 
442), uniforms, including altering, fitting, washing and cleaning when 
necessary, subsistence, and transportation, or in lieu of such transporta- 
tion and of subsistence for travel to and from camps, travel allowances 
at 5 cents per mile, as prescribed in said section 47d; for such expendi- 
tures as are authorized by said section 47d as may be necessary for the 
establishment and maintenance of said camps, including recruiting and 
advertising therefor, and the cost of maintenance, repair, and operation 
of passenger-carrying vehicles; for expenses incident to the use, in- 
cluding upkeep and depreciation costs, of supplies, equipment, and 
matériel furnished in accordance with law from stocks under the control 
of the War Department; for gymnasium and athletic supplies (not 
exceeding $20,000); for mileage, reimbursement of traveling expenses, 
or allowance in lieu thereof as authorized by law, for officers of the 
Regular Army and Organized Reserves traveling on duty in connection 
with citizens’ military training camps; for purchase of training manu- 
als, including Government publications and blank forms; for medical 
and hospital treatment until return to their homes, further medical 
treatment after arrival at their homes, subsistence during hospitaliza- 
tion, and, when fit for travel, travel allowances at 5 cents per mile to 
their homes of members of the citizens’ military training camps injured 
in line of duty while en route to or from and while at camps of instruc- 
tion, under the provisions of section 47a and section 47d of the 
national defense act approved June 3, 1916 (U. S. C., title 10, secs. 
441, 442), as amended, and for the cost of preparation and transporta- 
tion to their homes and burial expenses of the remains of civilians who 
die while attending camps of instruction, as provided in section 4 of 
the act approved June 3, 1924 (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 455); in all, 
$2,814,772: Provided, That the funds herein appropriated shall not be 
used for the training of any person in the first year of the lowest 
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course, who shall have reached his twenty-fourth birthday before the 
date of enrollment: Provided further, That none of the funds appro- 
priated elsewhere in this act, except for printing and binding and for 
pay and allowance of officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army, 
shall be used for expenses in connection with citizens’ military training 
camps: Provided further, That uniforms and other equipment or 
matériel furnished in accordance with law for use at citizens’ military 
training camps shall be furnished from surplus or reserve stocks of the 
War Department without payment from this appropriation, except for 
actual expense incurred in the manufacture or issue: Provided further, 
That in no case shall the amount paid from this appropriation for uni- 
forms, equipment, or matériel furnished in accordance with law for 
use at citizens’ military training camps from stocks under control of the 
War Department be in excess of the price current at the time the 
issue is made. 


Mr. SroBBS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have been reading the reports of the hearings, and I 
understand that the appropriation is to provide for 37,500 
students at military-training camps. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is true. 

Mr. STOBBS. But there is a decrease in the amount of the 
appropriation? 

Mr. COLLINS. There is an increase. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is a net increase of $72,614 for this 
present year. They had a carry-over from the year before of 
something over $200,000. t 

Mr. STOBBS. Is that to take care of Filipino students? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; the Filipino students were not in- 
cluded in the bill. 

Mr. STOBBS. Is the department going to keep that number 
of 37,500 as is, or do they intend to increase the appropriation 
from time to time to really give these students what military 
training they want? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Budget came up with a recommenda- 
tion of 37,500 trainees in the United States and 3,000 in the 
Philippine Islands, and made a reduction in the average travel 
allowance per trainee in this country of from $21 to $19 and 
some cents. That would have meant that the trainees would 
have to be selected from points nearer to the camps. The com- 
mittee doubted the advisability of launching upon the Filipino 
program and it also thought that the average amount for trayel 
should be maintained the same as before, so we struck out the 
Filipino provision and included enough money to maintain the 
$21 travel average, so that the camps could be carried on in 
the United States practically the same as they are during the 
present fiscal year. 

Mr, STOBBS, That is for 37,500 students? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. STOBBS. Suppose you get 57,500 students who want to 
come, then what is the attitude of the War Department and 
what is the attitude of the committee? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The attitude of the War Department, I 
suppose, is represented by the recommendation of the Bureau of 
the Budget. Our committee felt that at the present time when 
investigations are being made with a view to effecting economies 
in the War Department, we should try to hold these activities 
as near level as we can. The question of the number of trainees 
that we should provide for at these citizens’ military training 
camps does not relate entirely to appropriations. There is a 
matter of policy involved and the Committee on Appropriations 
has not felt that it should be called upon to entirely determine 
the policy. The Committee on Appropriations has been recom- 
mending appropriations for this training. 

Mr. STOBBS. Who should determine that policy? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think the War Department, or that we 
should have something definitely determined by legislation. As 
it is now the program just goes on from year to year, It has 
been gradually increased by the Committee on Appropriations 
making recommendations and it has been sometimes increased 
on the floor of the House. There is no definite program before 
the committee or before the Congress, as I understand it, other 
than the program of the citizens’ military training camps asso- 
ciation, which is not an official program. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. It is my understanding that originally 
they planned to train eventually 50,000 boys—that is, when the 
citizens’ military training camps first came into being. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Some one said 100,000. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Latterly I think it has been 50,000. 
hoped very much this year that 2,500 would be added. 

Mr. BARBOUR. As one member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I would like very much to see some definite program 
agreed upon and determined in regard to this training. As it is 
now it is a hit-or-miss sort of proposition. The Bureau of the 
Budget recommends so many to be trained. Then the Subcom- 
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mittee on Appropriations for the War Department has to deter- 


mine about what it thinks is right. Then it comes in on the 
floor, and always there is a certain number of people who think 
there should be more. It has sometimes been increased on the 
floor of the House. It is a most unsatisfactory way of carrying 
on this activity. If we could have some definite program so 
that we could all know what to expect, I think it would be very 
much more satisfactory all around. 

Mr. STOBBS. Was this figure reached after any conference 
with the civilian aides? 

Mr. BARBOUR. This is the same figure we provided for 
last year. The civilian aides came before the committee and 
asked for 40,000. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Wyle, I think, appeared and asked for 
40,000? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. The committee felt that under the 
existing circumstances Congress would be doing very well to 
hold it just as it is. 

Mrs. ROGERS. I think last year 51,844 applications were 
accepted. 

Mr. BARBOUR. They carry on quite an advertising cam- 
paign to get these applications. Of course, they have to bring 
this matter to the attention of the young men. 

Mrs. ROGERS. And quite a number are excepted, perhaps, 
for physical reasons. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the lady from Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. I call the attention of the committee to the 
following statement of Major Lee, who was in charge of the 
Organized Reserves last year, which seems to me to be very 
important: 


Mr. Barsour. How did you arrive at this figure of 21,000? 

Major Lee. We made an inquiry of every agency concerned with 
training as to the maximum capacity of his plant, which included not 
only the regular units but the installations, buildings, and camps at his 
disposal; and after they had each given us their maximum capacity, we 
totaled them. 

Mr. Bangoun. And arrived at the figure of 21,000. 

Major Len, We arrived at the round figure of 21,000, provided the 
number of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps trainees does not exceed 
10,000 and the number of citizens’ military training camp trainees 
does not exceed 38,500, 


Meaning that the total capacity of all the plants that the 
Government has for training does not exceed 38,500. 

Mrs. ROGERS. That is the number that can be trained 
1,000 more? 

Mr, BARBOUR. Yes. We thought that we should have some 
definite program for training. The Regular Army has to par- 
ticipate in this training. If you increase the number beyond 
the number that the Regular Army can take care of, you 
embarrass the department or the men do not get the proper 
training. We should have a definite program. 

Mrs. ROGERS. I think there should be a program. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is the danger of it, I will say to the 
lady from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the lady from Massachusetts 
should be exceedingly grateful over the fact that the number 
was maintained. The policy of the administration is outlined 
in the message of the President to Congress. The President sug- 
gested as strongly as he could the propriety of restricting the 
action of the Congress. This is a place where economy could 
be exercised. 

Mrs. ROGERS. I think the gentleman will agree that this 
is the best investment we could make. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is so, provided it is well planned 
and well carried out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the lady from Massachusetts 
has expired. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I did not wish to project 
myself into this discussion, but I can not refrain from saying 
that it is a great pity that nobody has been able as yet to lay 
down a definite policy for this activity. If we are going to 
make a reduction in our military expenses this is about the last 
place to begin. There is no military activity which has the 
approval of the American people to a greater extent than this 
citizens’ military training. 

I well remember the words of President Harding at the 
inception of these camps, when we undertook at first to train 
30,000, that this number should be increased progressively until 
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we reached 50,000 each year. It is all wrong to slosh along 
with this activity without some definite program. 

The committee or some other authority should arrange for the 
establishment of some definite policy as to numbers. 

It is a great pity that neither the Budget nor the War Depart- 
ment has been willing to assume the responsibility to make the 
necessary recommendations for this training so that we could 
make provision to carry the number up to 40,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Permit me to say that the gentleman has 
abandoned his exclusively local language of Westchester County 
and has invaded the language of my district, because I heard 
him say “slosh along.” ([Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Under the authorizations contained in this act no issues of reserve 
supplies or equipment shall be made where such issues would impair the 
reserves held by the War Department for two field armies or 1,000,000 
men. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Trrson, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 7955) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communication, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1930. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran MR. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to take effect at once, 
Cordially yours, 
Joun J. BOYLAN. 
T SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation is ac- 
cepted. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 120 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 13, 1930, 
Mr. Ganxnn offered the following resolution: 
“Resolved, That JoHN J. BOYLAN, of New York, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the standing Committee of the House on Appro- 
priations.“ 


á The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, by unanimous consent, was granted 

leave of absence, indefinitely, on account of illness. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was ggreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 14, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, January 14, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Independent offices appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To discuss the report from the Engineer Corps, War De- 
partment, on the Saginaw River in Michigan, 
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COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
For the grading and classification of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America and providing com- 
pensation therefor (H. R. 159). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

263. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, transmitting 
report of activities during the year 1929, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on the Library. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 8531. A 
bill making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 147). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 323. A bill for 
the relief of Clara Thurnes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
148). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 414. A bill for 
the relief of Angelo Cerri; without amendment (Rept. No. 149). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 545. A bill for 
the relief of Arthur N. Ashmore; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 150). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 560. A bill for 
the relief of Charles Beretta, Isidore J. Proulx, and John J. 
West; without amendment (Rept. No. 151). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 597. A bill for 
the relief of M. L. Willis; without amendment (Rept. No. 152). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 745. A bill for 
the relief of B. Frank Shetter; without amendment (Rept. No. 
158). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 864. A bill for 
the relief of W. P. Thompson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
154). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 915. A bill for 
the relief of the New York Marine Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 155). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1174. A bill for 
the relief of A. N. Worstell; without amendment (Rept. No. 
156). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1251. A bill for 
the relief of C. L. Beardsley; without amendment (Rept. No. 
157). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1481. A bill for 
the relief of James C. Fritzen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
158). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. 
the relief of Thomas T. Grimsley; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 159). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1559. A bill for 
the relief of John T. Painter; without amendment (Rept. No. 
160). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2047. A bill for 
the relief of R. P. Biddle; without amendment (Rept. No. 
161). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3118. A bill for 
the relief of the Marshall State Bank; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 162). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3697. A bill for 
the relief of Douglas B. Espy; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 163). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6259. A bill for 
the relief of Alma Rawson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
164). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6651. A bill for 
the relief of John Golombiewski; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 165). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7356. A bill for 
the relief of the American Foreign Trade Corporation and Fils 
d’Aslan Fresco; without amendment (Rept. No. 166). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3461) granting a pension to Joseph M. Cam- 
eron; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8044) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Williams; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 8521) authorizing and di- 
recting the National Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, appointed by the President of the United States, to 
inquire into and report to Congress what changes, if any, are 
necessary or desirable in the system of dealing with intoxicat- 
ing liquors in the United States or in the laws relating thereto; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 8522) authorizing an appropria- 
tion to aid in the construction of the George Washington Me- 
morial Building in the city of Washington; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 8523) to limit the immigration of 
aliens to the United States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 8524) to extend the time 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Maumee River at or near its mouth in Lucas County, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: A bill (H. R. 8525) to provide for 
the payment of death compensation to dependents of World 
War veterans in certain cases; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 8526) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a universal system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto, as last amended by 
the act of January 7, 1922; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 8527) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines of the American forces now interred 
in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these ceme- 
teries,” approved March 2, 1929; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 8528) to extend the 
privileges of compensation and hospitalization to certain Ameri- 
can citizens; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 8529) to provide for the 
establishment of the Yakima Indian forest; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8530) to 
limit the immigration of aliens to the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 8531) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: A bill (H. R. 8532) to amend the 
national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8533) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 8534) for the 
transfer of jurisdiction over Sullys Hill National Park from the 
Department of the Interior to the Department of Agriculture, 
to be maintained as the Sullys Hill National Game Preserve, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8535) to authorize the erec- 
tion of a monument on the battle field of Saratoga; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8536) 
to provide a site for a monument to Theodore Roosevelt at 
the Roosevelt entrance to the national park in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the Library. 
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By Mr. BRUNNER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 201) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to allow time with pay for 
all navy-yard employees throughout the United States to vote 
in city, State, and national elections; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 202) authorizing the Post- 
master General of the United States to set aside Christmas Day 
as a national full holiday for rural carriers, letter carriers, and 
all postal employees of the United States Government; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
203) providing for the issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 204) making an 
appropriation for participation by the United States in the cele- 
bration of the one thousandth anniversary of the Althing, the 
National Parliament of Iceland; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 8537) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ella S. Harbert; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 8538) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Technical Sergt. Mark J. Holms as a warrant offi- 
cer, United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8539) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Purcell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8540) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jennie Brewer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BUCKBED: A bill (H. R. 8541) granting an increase 
of pension to Minnie H. R. Bell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 8542) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Y. Blackwell; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8543) granting a 
pension to Emma McMahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 8544) providing for the exam- 
ination and survey of Wolf River, which empties into the Mis- 
sissippi River just north of the city of Memphis-and also of 
Nonconnah River, which empties into the Mississippi River just 
south of the city of Memphis; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 8545) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Pitman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 8546) granting a pension to 
James Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs, LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 8547) granting a pension 
to Colonel L. Stacy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 8548) for the relief of Walter 
Zerba: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8549) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary C. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8550) granting a pension to Sheridan 8. 
Grant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWHALL: A bill (H. R. 8551) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Hahn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8552) granting a pension to Mary Kiger; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8553), granting a pension to Rose Harlow; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 8554) for the relief of 
Harry E. Craven; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8555) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Tribbett ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 8556) granting a pension to 
Alice Virginia Parsons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8557) for the relief 
of Jacob H. Friedrich; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8558) for the 
relief of Aaron Angle; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 8559) to authorize the 
incorporated town of Cordova, Alaska, to issue bonds for the 
construction of a trunk sewer system and a bulkhead or retain- 
ane wall, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Ter- 

tories. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 8560) granting an increase of 
pension to Susan Boyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, BTO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2845. By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: Resolution adopted by 
board of commissioners of Jersey City, N. J., urging favorable 
action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2662, concerning pen- 
sions and increases of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and 
nurses of the war with Spain, etc.; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2846. Also, petition of William Hilbert and 75 other resi- 
dents of Secaucus, N. J., urging speedy action on Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

2847. Also, petition of Edward Hammond, of North Bergen, 
N. J., and 76 residents of North Bergen, West New York, and 
Weehawken, N. J., urging speedy action on Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2848. Also, resolution adopted by board of commissioners of 
Newark, N. J., recommending passage of bills to increase pen- 
sions of veterans of Spanish-American War, widows of vet- 
erans, and dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2849. By Mr. BLAND: Petition of 73 persons in support of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces 
of the United States during the Spanish War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2850. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of W. E. Noles and 
other residents of Carroll County, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2851. By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of certain citizens of Oregon, 
praying for increase of pensions to survivors of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2852. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the Oakland 
City Council, urging the passage of the bills now pending in 
Congress for increase of pensions for Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2853. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Ruby M. Drury and 
104 other voters of Waukegan, III., advocating increased pen- 
sions for veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2854. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of voters of Lawrence, 
Mass., urging modification of the Volstead Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2855. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by Robert Krenkel 
and 58 other residents of Port Huron, Mich., urging legislation 
for increase in pension for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

2856. By Mr. DE PRIEST: Petition of approximately 927 
voters of Cook County, III., not members of the United Spanish 
War Veterans or any other of its allied organizations, petition- 
ing the Congress of the United States for an increase of pension 
to veterans of Spanish-American War, as provided for in House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2857. Also, petition of 74 citizens of Chicago, III., urging 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2858. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition of 18 residents 
of Yuma, Ariz., urging the passage of the bill increasing pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2859. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 164 
voters of Denver, Colo., petitioning for the passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2860. By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: Petition of John Stock- 
ton Strouse, of Whitehouse Station, N. J., and 60 other residents 
of New Jersey, urging enactment of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2861. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of J. G. Saunders and 81 other 
signers, seeking the consideration and passage of the National 
Tribune’s Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2862. Also, petition of J. W. Young and 98 other signers, seek- 
ing the consideration and passage of the National Tribune's 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2863. Also, petition of V. William Winfrey and 85 other sign- 
ers, seeking the consideration and passage of the National 
Tribune’s Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2864. Also, petition of L. M. Barker and 30 other signers, 
seeking the consideration and passage of the National Tribune's 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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2865. Also, petition of E. C. Harrington and 77 other signers 
of this petition, seeking the consideration and passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2806. Also, petition of Charles W. Porter and 72 other signers, 
seeking consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2867. Also, petition of H. W. Bosshard and 78 other signers, 
transmitted by Frank S. Goldsberry, in which they seek consid- 
eration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2868. Also, petition of Henry A. Fuller and 119 other signers, 
seeking consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2869. Also, petition of H. L. Everson and 14 other signers of 
this petition, seeking the consideration and passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2870. Also, petition of C. R. Smock and 71 other signers, for 
consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2871. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of Edna Miller 
and approximately 75 others, to increase Spanish-American War 
veterans’ pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2872. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Petition of Benjamin 
Meinecke and 88 other residents of Bozeman, Mont., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, for increased pensions for veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2873. Also, petition of Margery Richardson and other citizens 
of Missoula, Mont. urging the passage of House bill 2562, for 
an increase in pension of Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2874. By Mr. FOSS: Petition of George Malanson and 76 
other residents of Clinton, Mass., urging passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
for Spanish War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2875. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Petition of citizens of 
Columbia, Miss., and vicinity, requesting speedy consideration 
and passage of bills providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish-American War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

2876. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition submitted by E. J. Chart- 
rand, of 1516 South Twenty-sixth Street, St. Joseph, Mo., and 
signed by many citizens of St. Joseph, urging a more equitable 
adjustment of pensions to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2877. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth con- 
gressional district of Michigan, urging the enactment of House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2878. Also, petition of citizens of Lansing, Mich., urging the 
enactment of a Civil War pension bill carrying greater benefits 
to the veterans thereof as well as widows of veterans than they 
are now receiving; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

2879. By Mr. JAMES: Petition from various citizens of Iron 
Mountain, Mich., petitioning favorable action on Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2880. Also, petition of American Legion Post, No. 5, the 
American Legion Auxiliary, of Ironwood, Mich., for an increase 
in pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2881. Also, petition of Elmer S. Rowell, of Iron River, Mich., 
and other citizens, petitioning favorable action on Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to men who served in the Spanish American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2882 By Mr. JENKINS: Petition of citizens of Zanesville, 
Marietta, and Muskingum County, Ohio, urging that speedy con- 
sideration be given to House bill 2562, to grant increase of pen- 
sion to veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2883. Also, petition signed by citizens of the tenth congres- 
sional district of Ohio, petitioning the Senators from Ohio and 
Representatives from the congressional districts to use every 
endeavor to secure speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2884. Also, petition signed by 70 citizens of Eureka, Ohio, 
urging speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2885. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by Thomas B. 
Griffiths and 46 other residents of South Haven, Mich., and 
vicinity, requesting speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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2886. By Mrs. LANGLEY: Petition of James Leon Smith, 
Charles W. Gardner, Custer Richardson, and 85 other citizens 
of Floyd County, Ky., urging speedy consideration and the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2887. Also, petition of Willie Burton, Junior Castle, C. H. 
Farley, E. B. Daniels, William H. Booth, Joe M. Wilson, and 77 
other citizens of Auxier, Floyd County, Ky., urging speedy con- 
sideration and the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension for the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States in the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2888. Also, petition of Martin Porter, James Kidd, Nelson 
Tackett, sr., and 68 other citizens of Pike County, Ky., urging 
speedy consideration and the passage of Senate bill 467 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension for the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2889. Also, petition of Maywood Smith, Mollie Smith, Maldie 
Craft, Lacy Craft, and 76 other citizens of Magoffin County, Ky., 
urging speedy consideration and the passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased pension rates of 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
in the Spanish War period ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2890. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of C. W. Jackson and other 
citizens of Plentywood, Mont., favoring increased rates of pen- 
sion for veterans of the Spanish-American War, widows, and 
orphans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2891. Also, petition of C. G. Harding and other citizens of 
Miles City, Mont., favoring increased rates of pension for vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War, widows, and orphans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2892. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition signed by 20 voters 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., requesting early consideration of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting an increase in pension to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2893. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Charles F. Goldsborough, 
Lula M. Grames, D. E. Miller, Leslie K. Grimes, Lyle Cox, R. V. 
Campbell, and 106 other citizens of Monett, Mo., urging the sup- 
port of Congress in behalf of increased rates of pensions. for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions: 

2894. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of residents of Brie County, 
N. Y., urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an in- 
crease in pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2895. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Campbell County, Ky., urging the speedy consideration and pass- 
age of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

2896. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Kenton and Camp- 
bell Counties, Ky., urging the enactment of an ainendment to 
the World War veterans’ act to extend the date of presumptive 
service connection to January 1, 1930, to allow the benefits of 
compensation to disabled veterans of the World War who de- 
yelop tuberculosis prior to the date of January 1, 1930; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2897. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Petition of Lee F. 
Pixley and 63 other citizens of Parhuska, Okla., petitioning Con- 
gress to increase the pensions of Spanish-American War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2898. Also, petition of F. S. Neptune and 74 other citizens of 
Bartlesville, Okla., petitioning Congress to increase the pensions 
of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2899. Also, petition of Dr. J. G. Smith and 68 other citizens of 
Washington County, Okla., petitioning Congress to increase the 
pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2000. Also, petition of W. E. Piercey and 53 other citizens of 
Tulsa County, Okla., requesting an increase of pensions for the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

2901. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition from various citizens at 
Eagle River, Wis., asking for an increase of pension for veterans 
of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2902. By Mr. PRALL: Petition signed by citizens of Staten 
Island, N. Y., headed by Elsa Sandberg, 1356 Victory Boulevard, 
Staten Island, N. Y., favoring a national department of educa- 
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tion to strengthen the public-school system; to the Committee 
on Education. 

2903. Also, petition signed by citizens of Staten Island, N. T., 
headed by Peter Thompson, 105 Simonson Place, Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, N. Y., favoring a national department of educa- 
tion to strengthen the public-school system; to the Committee on 
Education. 

2904. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of citizens of 
Woodstock, Ulster County, N. Y., urging passage of legislation 
further increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

2905. Also, petition of citizens of Hunter, Windham, Lexing- 
ton, Hensonville, and Hast Jewett, N. Y., urging passage of leg- 
islation to increase the pensions of Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2900. Also, petition of citizens of Saugerties, Ulster County, 
N. Y., urging passage of legislation to increase the pensions of 
veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2907. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Green Bay, Wis., urging the speedy consideration and passage 
of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

2908. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of Stone 
County, Mo., urging increased pensions for Spanish War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2909. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 36 citizens of Grant 
County, N. Dak., in favor of the bill to increase pensions of 
veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2910. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Resolution adopted 
by the city council of Charleston, W. Va., urging the favorable 
consideration of any legislation pending in Congress to increase 
the pension of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

2911. By Mr. SWING: Petition of E. W. Watson and other 
citizens of the eleventh congressional district of California, in 
support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2912. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition from citizens 
of Steamboat Springs, Colo., urging favorable consideration of 
House bill 2562, for increasing pensions of Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2913. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition of William C. Walker 
and others, urging the passage of House bill 2562, for the relief 
of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2914. By Mr, THOMPSON: Petition of citizens of Antwerp, 
Ohio, praying for passage of bills to increase pensions of Spanish 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, $ 

2915. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents of 
St. Johns, Clinton County, Mich., urging legislation to increase 
the pensions of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2916. Also, petition of residents of Saginaw County, Mich., 
urging legislation to increase the pensions of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2917. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of San Francisco, Calif., urging speedy consideration and 
passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2918. By Mr. WILLIAMS: Petition to increase pension paid 
to Spanish-American War veterans, signed H. B. Cornett and 70 
others; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2919. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
R. A. Landis and 68 other citizens of French Creek, Upshur 
County, W. Va., urging speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2920. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of citizens of Stockwell, Ind., 
asking speedy action on House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


SENATE 
Turspay, January 14, 1930 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate.met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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en Frazier Sheppard 
Ashurst ree Kendrick Shortridge 
Barkley Gill eyes Simmons 
Bingham Glass La Follette mith 
Bla Glenn McCulloch Smoot 
Blaine Goft McKellar Steck 
Blease Goldsborough Me Master Steiwer 
Borah ould McNa Sullivan 
Bratton Greene Metcal Swanson 
Brock Grundy oses Thomas, Idaho 
Brook Norbeck Thomas, Okla, 
Broussard Norris Trammell 
Capper Harrison Nye Tydings 
Caraway Hastin Oddie Vandenberg 
Connalty Hatfiel Overman Wagner 
Copeland Hawes Patterson Walcott 
Couzens Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mass. 

Je rt ne Waterman 
Deneen Heflin Pittman Watson 

il Howell Ransdell Wheeler 
Fess Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Fletcher Jones Robsion, Ky. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. KENDRICK presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Acme, Centennial, Dietz, Douglas, Laramie, and Sheridan, all in 
the State of Wyoming, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BARKLEY presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens in the State of Kentucky, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Benton, 
Kennewick, and Olympia, all in the State of Washington, pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions 
to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a resolution adopted by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association World Fellowship Council, 
of El Paso, Tex., favoring the prompt ratification of the pro- 
posed World Court protocol, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McNARY presented the petition of members of the World 
Court committee of the State of Oregon, praying for the prompt 
ratification of the proposed World Court protocol, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KEAN presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of New Jersey, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Irvington, 
N. J., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of veterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a resolution adopted by the 
Hampstead Methodist Episcopal Circuit, favoring the prompt 
ratification of the proposed World Court protocol, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a resolution adopted by the Pro- 
vincial Board of Zamboanga, P, L, favoring Philippine inde- 
pendence, which was referred to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Confederation 
of Evangelical Churches in the Philippine Islands, favoring 
Philippine independence, which was referred to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, of Meriden, Conn., favoring the prompt ratifica- 
tion of the proposed World Court protocol, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Board of Council- 
men of the City of Torrington and the Knights of Columbus of 
Danbury, in the State of Connecticut, favoring the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Waterbury 
and Waterville, Conn., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of trus- 
tees of Temple Beth El, of Stamford, Conn., opposing any modi- 
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fication of the existing calendar that would include a blank day 
or otherwise disturb the continuity of the Sabbath, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HALE, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, reported sundry nominations in the Navy 
and Marine Corps, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar, 

Mr. NYE, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, reported the nominations of 
sundry registers of land offices, which were ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3118) for the relief of the Hellenic Transatlantic 
Steam Navigation Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 3119) to amend section 201 (b) of the World War 
veterans’ act, approved June 7, 1924; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3120) for the relief of Moreau M. Casler; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 3121) granting a pension to John E. Smith; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3122) authorizing Henry F. Koch, trustee, the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce, his legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near Evansville, Ind.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3123) for the relief of Thomas C. Smith and 
others ; 

A bill (S. 3124) for the relief of the heirs of Gen. Dick 
Taylor; and 

A bill (S. 3125) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Patrick Woods and Margaret Woods Delaney, his widow; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

A bill (S. 3126) for the relief of the Church of St. John the 
Baptist, Pawtucket, R. I.; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 116) extending the provisions 
of sections 1, 2, 6, and 7 of the act of Congress entitled “An 
act to provide for the protection of forest lands, for the refor- 
estation of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, 
and for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous 
production of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,’ to the 
Territory of Porto Rico; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) for the relief of farmers 
and fruit growers in the storm and flood stricken areas of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 119) authorizing the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to consider, adjust, and 
settle the claim of the Indiana State Militia for military serv- 
ice on the Mexican border; to the Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL—MOLASSES 


Mr. STECK submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House biil 7491, the Agriculture Department 
appropriation bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 

On page 33, line 5, insert after the word “ diseases,” the following: 
“and including the study and development of seed and the propaga- 
tion of the best type of long-staple cotton”; and strike out in line 5 


the figures “ $180,000" and insert in lieu thereof “ $190,000.” 
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On page 50, line 16, insert after the word “organism,” the follow- 
ing: “and including the investigation and study of the iodine content 
of certain vegetables in Florida and elsewhere”; and strike out in 
line 18 the figures $340,000." and Insert in lieu thereof $347,000.” 


TRIBUTE TO EDWARD W. BOK 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, recently there passed away 
at Mountain Lake, near Lake Wales, Fla., a very distinguished 
man, a great philanthropist, a splendid citizen. I offer for the 
Recorp three clippings from newspapers paying somewhat an 
inadequate tribute to the memory of Edward W. Bok, which I 
ask to have inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The newspaper articles are as follows: 


[From the Florida Times-Union, January 14, 1930] 
CAMPANOLOGY—A STUDY IN BELLS 


Editorially discussing a new course that is to be offered by the Curtis 
Institute of Music, of Philadelphia, but to be actually studied in Florida, 
the Overtone, which is the official publication of that institution, 
explains that campanology is the study of carillon playing. The 
name has been adopted for the latest course to be added to the curricu- 
lum of the institute, a course of instruction which will be offered this 
season to our organ students and to acceptable new applicants,” says 
the editor of Overtone. “Announcement has been made that such 
organists will study with Anton Brees for a six weeks“ course, begin- 
ning in January and continuing until April 10, at the Singing Tower in 
Mountain Lake, Fla.” It is added that Anton Brees is the celebrated 
carillonneur of Belgium, recognized as one of the leading authorities 
on campanology, now holding the position of bellmaster at the Singing 
Tower. 

The late Edward Bok, having conceived the idea of the Singing 
Tower at Mountain Lake, and rejoiced with the multitudes upon its 
completion and great beauty and interest, has added to his benefac- 
tions through extending the use of this remarkable musical establish- 
ment to the possibilities of greater enjoyment. Allowing Professor 
Brees to instruct students at the Singing Tower will mean more 
ability secured for such performance. There are probably but few 
expert carillonneurs in the country, and not very many in the world. 

In Overtones it is found that Mr. Bok's own story of the dedication 


ot the Singing Tower, which took place last February, is republished 


by permission from Harper's Magazine, and through this means more 
people will learn about the very beautiful monument at Mountain 
Lake and its intent and purpose. That “the President of the United 
States left Washington to dedicate and present, for visitation, to the 
American people, the most beautiful spot of verdure in the United 
States,“ is mentioned, and then the account of tower and the grounds; 
a delightful descriptive, convincing in its detail and execution. 

The Sanctuary, Mountain Lake Park, and the Singing Tower and 
its magnificent carillon have been told of many times in many publica- 
tions, but seldom is a clearer view obtained than reading Mr. Bok's 
article, which was accompanied by a lithograph from a photographic 
print from the Ladies’ Home Journal, showing the tower, in full color 
and well worthy of preservation. It is not expected that newspapers 
will reprint the story told, but no doubt many will find it fascinating 
and speak at least of some things said. For instance, the comparison 
that has been made which has set the Singing Tower to be remarked 
as “America’s Taj Mahal.” 

The reference to Florida, while evidently answering the query that 
has been offered Mr. Bok, “ Why was it placed in Florida, and not in the 
North?“ is, “because there is nowhere in the North a spot which is 
destined to be preserved for so many years a reward in green growth 
impossible in the colder North, and because the character of the Sanc- 
tuary and the magnificence of the tower will draw, in Florida, the 
same number of visitors as if it were in the North.” 

The exquisite music of the carillon is now heard in that part of 
Florida, within miles of the Singing Tower. Professor Brees is faith- 
fully at his well-loved task, and the throngs that hear the bells increase 
each day. It is only a matter of hours, rather than days, between 
almost anywhere in Florida and this lovely spot. And all are welcome 
to enjoy it. 


[From the Washington Times, January 13, 1930] 


Ir Wa Hap AN Epwarp W, Box IN WASHINGTON—BENEFACTIONS THAT 
Wourop Heir THis City 


The benefactions of the late Edward W. Bok, of Philadelphia, will long 
endear his name to the people of that city. His philanthropies and great 
deeds extended to the Nation itself, even to international matters, but his 
fine heart was closest to his home city, where he had won notable suc- 
cesses as a journalist. 

Mr. Bok's large gifts to Philadelphia were all to promote the welfare 
of its people, to make lives happier and better, and to inspire citizens 
to exceptional achievements in behalf of others and of their community. 
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Just two of these benefactions are examples of the immense good a 
rich man's money may do and they point the way to wealthy men or 
women of this city imitating them. 

The foremost was the establishment of an annual award of $10,000 
to the person whose services and acts are calculated to promote the best 
interests of Philadelphia and her people. 

Another was the award each year of $1,000 each to the three police- 
men, three firemen, and three Fairmont Park guards who perform the 
most meritorious acts of public service. 

Washington offers no awards to citizens who do magnificent work for 
this community and for humanity. Our splendid civic workers, for ex- 
ample, are denied ambitions for political honors, because our people can 
not vote. Their services are unselfish, patriotic. 

Our social workers are just as unstinted of their time and money in 
behalf of needy and suffering humanity. 

How fine would be the establishment of some method of awards, each 
year, to Washingtonians who have done the most for this city or its 
people. 

For many years the Times gave gold medals to firemen and policemen 
who distinguished themselves in their fields of service. This paper felt 
that heroes of our fire and police departments should be officially 
honored and, upon its urging, Congress provided for annual awards of 
medals. j 

It would be a further incentive to outstanding public service if some 
wealthy Washingtonian would establish a fund for annual awards of 
$1,000 each to policemen, firemen, and park policemen performing meri- 
torious acts. 

We can not do too much for the men who safeguard our lives and 
properties. We certainly can not do too much in the way of inspiring 
them to exceptional deeds of duty. 


[From the Miami Herald] 
PEWLADELPHIA SHOCKED BY EDWARD Box DEATH 


PHILADELPHIA, January 9.—The death of Edward W. Bok in Florida 
to-day came as a shock to his many friends in Philadelphia, where he 
spent the major part of his life, and built up his fortune. Few knew 
he was ill and the suddenness of his death came as a great surprise. 

Mr. Bok had done much for Philadelphia since his retirement from 
the editorship of the Ladies’ Home Journal 10 years ago. He Was in 
many local movements looking to the betterment of living. He was a 
patron of music, taking a leading part in the building up of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. He set aside $200,000 for the Philadelphia award, an 
annual prize of $10,000 given to a man or woman for performing an 
act calculated to promote the best interests of the city. 

He created annual prizes for firemen, policemen, and park guards for 
meritorious acts of public service, and gave generously to other causes 
in the arts and in civil life. 

The Curtis Building, which houses the publications of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. here, will be closed at noon to-morrow, it was announced by 
George Horace Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening Post. 

Friends here recall a talk Mr. Bok gave when he retired from tne 
work of conducting the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“I am going to play,” be said. “I went to work when I was 13 
years old and I have been working ever since. 

“That means 48 years, and I have not been out of a job one day. 
I had no play time in my boyhood; I was too poor and too busy. 

“Now I am going to enjoy myself while I can still enjoy a good time. 
I’m going to do some special writing, travel, and deyote myself to my 
wife and my two big sons. 

I'm going to try that for 30 years, and if I find I like editing better 
I'll go back to it then. 

“It isn't that I dislike work, but I want the kind of work now that 
will allow me to go away if I want to go and give me freedom of move- 
ment. 5 

“1 have never believed in a man working with one foot in the grave. 
He ought to enjoy the fruits of his labor. And that's exactly what I'm 
going to do. I'm going to have some fun.“ 

Many tributes were paid to the memory of Mr. Bok by those who 
knew him well. Loring A Schuler, editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
said: 

“Mr. Bok, during his 30 years’ editorship of the Ladies“ Home Jour- 
nal, exerted perhaps the most profound influence that has ever come 
into the American home. His fearless campaigns for better living con- 
ditions brought about changes in architecture, changes in home furnish- 
ings, changes in the thoughts of millions of readers, and appreciation 
of fine art, and the correction of many public abuses. He knew and 
understood people.” 

REGULATION OF AERONAUTICS 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron], entitled “Let the Interstate 


Commerce Commission Regulate Aeronautics,” appearing in the 
Public Utilities Fortnightly for December 26, 1929. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The article is as follows: 
LET THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION REGULATE AERONAUTICS 


(In the following article Senator Bratton states his reasons for be 
lieving that the air-transport utilities should come within the super- 
vision of the Federal body that regulates other interstate traffic. The 
author’s opinions as here outlined are incorporated in part in his bill 
that is now before the Senate. Views in opposition to those here ex- 
pressed appeared in the preceding issue of Public Utilities Fortnightly 
in an article contributed by Senator Hiram BINGHAM, of Connecticut. 
The decision of Congress in this controversy is of importance not only 
to the air utilities but also to all transport utilities of which the air- 
Plane is becoming an adjunct.) 

By Sam G. Brarron, United States Senator from New Mexico 

Shall interstate commerce by air be regulated by legislation somewhat 
as is interstate commerce by rail? 

I believe that most people who have given thought to the question 
agree that it should and will be done. The only questions on which 
they divide are whether it shall be done now or later and the govern- 
mental agency through which it shall be exercised. 

I believe the time has come when reasonable regulation should be 
exercised over those engaged in interstate air commerce—that is, carry- 
ing persons and property for hire—and that it should be done through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Entertaining these views, I recently introduced a bill in the Senate 
designed to bring about such resuit. Its adoption would not lessen 
the authority now vested in the Department of Commerce concerning 
aviation. Let that be clearly understood. Conversely, it would 
strength that department in one of its most vital activities, namely, 
investigation into the causes of accidents. 

The bill gives the department power to issue subpœnas and thus com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses and the production of books and records, 
to administer oaths, and take sworn evidence. This will enable the 
department to make its investigations more thorough and the findings 
based thereon more dependable, The present law enjoins upon the de- 
partment the duty to investigate, record, and make public the causes of 
accidents, but fails to empower the issuance of subpœnas or other com- 
pulsory process to require the attendance of witnesses or the production 
of evidence such as books or records—an obvious defect and serious 
handicap—which renders the department almost inert so far as the 
-discharge of its duties in that regard is concerned. This deficlency has 
contributed to the existing policy of the department not to make its 
findings respecting a particular accident public, but to tabulate or sum- 
marize all accidents into one semiannual or annual public report. 

Another reason advanced by the department for this course is that 
reports made upon evidence gathered from yoluntary sources—that is, 
solely from those who willingly supply it—are so undependable that they 
might easily be erroneous and thus subject those in the department to 
personal liability in damages for wrongs suffered as the result. 

With both of these views I can not agree. The law is plain. It re- 
quires the department to “investigate, record, and make public the 
causes of accidents.” Plainer language could not be employed. The first 
complaint of tiſe department relates to inadequacy of remedies for gath- 
ering evidence. It has nothing whatever to do with making the findings 
public. They should be made public as soon as reached, because the law 
enjoins that duty upon the department. Furthermore, I am perfectly 
certain that there would be no personal liability for a report made in 
obedience to the plain mandate of a statute unless it could be shown 
that the report was erroneous and that those who prepared and made it 
public were actuated by fraud, malice, or some other unlawful motive, 
In the absence of such showing those in the department would be im- 
mune from liability even though the report should be unfounded in fact. 

The pending bill authorizes the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
participate in all investigations, but the findings are to be made to the 
Department of Commerce and a copy thereof furnished by that depart- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Commission, with requirement that 
both departments make them public. 

The technical phases of the matter aside, it is my belief that the 
welfare of the industry and the public alike will be best served by giving 
full publicity to the findings of the department. Withholding truth fre- 
quently provokes false reports and invariably stimulates suspicion which 
is more hurtful than facts, no matter how baneful the facts may be. 
Upon this I believe there is no substantial division of sentiment in 
Congress, and that it may confidently be expected that full publicity to 
these findings will be effectuated in the near future. 

There is disagreement as to whether interstate air commerce should 
be subjected to regulation now. Officials of air transport companies are 
disagreed regarding the matter. It is worthy of note that many of 
them favor reasonable regulation as desirable for the well-being and 
proper development of this relatively new form of transportation. This 
division of sentiment manifested itself during a conference of executives 
representing many of the leading companies engaged in the industry 
held in Kansas City, Mo., last month. The magazine Aeronautics, in its 
October, 1929, issue states that a questionnaire touching the subject 
was sent to officials of many of the leaders of the industry, and that 46 
per cent of those replying favored regulation, while only a slightly 
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larger percentage opposed it, thus reflecting the fact that a substantial 
element favors reasonable supervisory regulation. In the light of his- 
tory this is an unusual showing and evidences the fact that the aircraft 
industry is, in its views respecting public relations, especially as to the 
governmental factor, more progressive than were the early railroad 
companies. 

Traditionally, public-service industries have vigorously opposed regu- 
lation of their activities, notably railroad companies. There seems to 
be appearances of a change in sentiment along this line. Some public- 
service enterprises now favor regulation. I instance the bus transporta- 
tion companies, a development almost as new as air travel. 

Many bus companies invite reasonable governmental regulation, Regu- 
lation of bus companies, through the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
seems to be almost at hand, in fact just as soon as Congress can devote 
itself to the passage of a bill touching the matter. 

Air travel is little less in its pioneer stages than is intercity and 
interstate bus transportation. The volume of commercial travel by air 
is, of course, not nearly so large, and probably never will be. Forty- 
seven companies are now engaged in interstate air commerce, with 
about 200 more companies contemplating entering the field, A total’ 
of 5,475 planes are licensed for use in such commerce. In 1928 planes 
flew an average of 29,659 miles a day. Scheduled flying in interstate 
commerce now totals 78,721 miles daily. The industry, in all of its 
phases, has grown very fast—perhaps too fast in some respects. 

Thus far, anyone has been free to engage in the field of transporting 
passengers and property for hire, so long as he used licensed planes and 
pilots. The result has been that some aircraft enterprises have not 
been formed upon a wise foundation nor a sound financial structure. 
Failures resulting from such causes will not conduce to public confidence 
in the industry, a fact which must be conceded by all, 

Although much experimentation requiring boldness of the promoter 
type of person will be required, still I think the industry has sufficiently 
laid aside its swaddling clothes to necessitate that the field be available 
only to those who can give assurance of ability to safeguard the primary 
interests of the public. 

The bill, to which I have already adverted, requires that those now 
occupying the field and those who seek hereafter to enter it must secure 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. This would make the field available to all who are re- 
sponsible and would render its entry by them more inviting because 
they would be protected from the unworthy and Irresponsible. Such a 
certificate carries a measurable degree of security and tends to stabilize 
the industry. 

Another provision of the bill forbids companies engaged in the busi- 
ness to issue securities, purchase stock or securities issued by another 
company, or consolidate or merge their interests without the express 
consent and approyal of the Interstate Commerce Commission, It like- 
wise would protect the public against a railroad company, for instance, 
acquiring an interest in or ownership of an air-line company, either 
through the purchase of stock or otherwise, except upon approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In other words, the bill regulates the issuance of stock, purchase of 
stock in a competing company, consolidations or mergers, as well as 
interlocking relations of any kind, very much as the present law does 
such activities by railroad companies. 

Another provision of the bill requires air companies to carry in- 
demnity insurance for the protection of its passengers, with a maximum 
permissible recovery of $10,000 for each loss of life or serious bodily 
injury. 

1 sae been suggested that the companies might encounter some diffi- 
culty ‘in securing insurance of this character. Of this I have no fear. 
If the established insurance companies should be reluctant to supply 
it, or should charge exorbitant rates, the aviation companies could and 
doubtless would promptly organize their own company, thus carrying 
the risk and, at the same time, making the indemnity altogether ef- 
fective. 

Another important feature of the bill is the proviston authorizing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to exercise regulatory power in re- 
spect to rates and schedules. There is great disparity in the rates now 
charged. I call attertion to a statement made by Earle B. Halliburton, 
president of the Southwest Air Line Fast Express, at the Kansas City 
conference, to which I have already adverted. He said: 

“On lines in the Southwest, it is possible to have passengers on one 
plane who paid fares varying from 8.2 to 13 cents a mile.” 

Data furnished me by the Department of Commerce shows that such 
disparity exists quite generally throughout the country. There is no 
unanimity of rates. This is inimical to the progress and development of 
the industry. Reasonable rates would be beneficial and protective in 
character, both to the public and the industry, 

I have heard no suggestion from any source that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would approve other than reasonable rates. 80 I 
proceed on the assumption that such will be the case, and have no doubt 
that they will be helpful to the industry and the patronizing public. 

Another feature of the bill extends the provisions of the Federal 
employers’ liability act to those engaged in the industry, I think this 
protection should be accorded pilots and others who labor in the 
industry. 
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It is my belief that it is wise to place the supervision of operative 
interstate air commerce under the Interstate Commerce Commission 
because I have no doubt that this feature of the industry involves 
almost exclusively such matters as granting certificates of convenience 
and necessity, fixing rates and schedules—in other words, operation. 
Such matters fall outside the proper scope of the duties of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. That department is essentially promotive of the 
industry and has to do primarily with the technique of construction 
of planes and training of pilots, The pending bill does not disturb 
its functions in either particular. All such matters are left exclusively 
with that department. The status of the department would be preserved 
as to all such matters. It is only after a plane has been declared air- 
worthy and a pilot has been examined and licensed that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would have any function to perform, and that 
would be with respect to operation primarily, such as rates and 
schedules. This properly belongs to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It has been almost exclusively the Government agency for all 
such matters in connection with internal transportation. 

Ultimately, all kinds of interstate transportation will be placed under 
control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, whether it be rail, 
bus, or air. These are rapidly becoming interlocked. They often par- 
take of mutual ownership and management. Air lines are becoming 
adjuncts of railroads, It is inevitable that those engaged in long 
distance passenger service will be almost wholly auxiliary to railroad 
lines, thus making it immediately apparent that coordinated supervision 
and control by one agency is a necessity. For air lines to be regu- 
lated by one body and rail lines by another, the two separate and 
distinct, would be analogous to haying different Federal bodies regulate 
paralleling railroad lines. That such would be inimical to the best 
interests of all concerned is perfectly obvious. 

It is said that the Interstate Commerce Commission is already 
heavily burdened with work. But this is a problem of organization 
that for the present at least would be only slightly enhanced by extend- 
ing the commission's authority to interstate air commerce. Conceding 
the full force of the argument that the commission is behind with its 
overload of burdens, I think that in view of the facts already detailed 
due regard for coordination and system make it far better to place the 
power with that commission rather than to vest it in another and 
different agency. 

Regulation of air lines engaged in interstate commerce must and 
will come. To be efficient, it must be coordinated without confusion with 
the regulation of another and interlocked type of internal transporta- 
tion, It should be provided now before some of its problems get beyond 
easy solution, as did some of those having to do with railroads, This 
regulatory power should be put in the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but without interfering with the functions now discharged 
by the Department of Commerce. That is the object sought to be at- 
tained by the bill which I introduced and which is now pending before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce for consideration. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committe of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I enter upon the discussion 
of the item which is immediately before the Senate in entire 
sympathy with the proposition of giving sufficient and efficient 
protection to the producers of sugar in the United States. I am 
quite sure that without some kind of protection neither beet 
sugar nor cane sugar can be long successfully produced in the 
United States. But, Mr. President, we are not imposing a duty 
under the particular circumstances which relate to this schedule 
as we impose duties with reference to other commodities, 
There is a wholly different situation, a different condition of 
affairs with which we must deal. 

Ordinarily when we impose a duty it applies against all pro- 
ducers outside of the United States. In this instance we are 
compelled to deal with a situation where we must take into con- 
sideration producers in countries which are not a part of the 
United States. To illustrate and to take a homely illustration, 
suppose we were about to impose a duty upon onions and in doing 
so we should allow a heavy preferential for Egypt and permit 
the Spanish onions to come in free. It would need no argument 
to show that the protection thus afforded would be wholly in- 
effective; and yet that is the situation in principle with which 
we must deal in this particular instance. Suppose, again, we 
were producing wheat in this country in a less amount than 
that which we consume and we should undertake to levy a duty 
upon wheat, and in doing so should admit Argentine wheat 
free and place a heavy preferential in favor of Canada; what 


would the protection be worth? Who could defend it? You may 
say to me we have a different obligation toward Cuba and the 
Philippines than we have toward Egypt or Spain. That is true, 
but it does not change the economic results or repeal economic 
laws or wipe out the difference between races and civilizations. 

We are dealing with a situation where we are allowing a 
heavy preferential to one of the greatest sugar-producing coun- 
tries in the world and granting absolute free trade to another 
which is one of the potentially greatest sugar-producing coun- 
tries in the world. We are bringing the American farmer in 
direct competition with two countries where sugar can be pro- 
duced more cheaply than in any place else I know of outside 
of perhaps Java. That is the peculiar and extraordinary situa- 
tion with which we have to deal, and those of us who are 
desirous of protecting the American producer are compelled to 
take those things into consideration and to devise if we can a 
measure which will give the protection. I maintain that it 
can not be assured in the manner in which we might assure 
protection if we did not have this extraordinary situation with 
which we must deal, 

We are about to impose a burden of something like $54,000,000 
upon the consumers of the country in the interest of the sugar 
industry, and we are imposing that burden in the name of the 
American producer of sugar. I shall undertake to show that 
that is largely a delusion so far as the American producer is 
coneerned. The man who grows the beets will receive little or 
no benefit under such a scheme. I would have no hesitancy in 
imposing an extra burden upon the consumers of sugar in the 
country if I could be satisfied that the imposition of the duty 
would be reflected in increased production or increased pros- 
perity to those who are producing, because that is the principle 
upon which the protective policy rests. We are all consumers 
and all producers, and in order that there may be anything like 
equity there must necessarily follow from the imposition of a 
duty a benefit to some one who is producing the article which 
the consumer must use. 

In this instance, unless there is a substantial benefit to flow to 
the producers of sugar in the country, there is no possible justi- 
fication for increasing the duty. It is not fair either to the 
producer, the farmer, or to the consumer to impose a burden if 
the benefits of the tariff can not reach the man in the beet fields 
of the West or the cane fields of the South. I frankly admit 
that I am interested from the producer’s viewpoint. My State 
produces sugar to a very large extent. It is not one of the 
great beet-sugar-producing States, but it is an important one, 
and naturally, therefore, I am arguing the question from the 
standpoint of the producer. I am unwilling to vote for a tariff 
on sugar unless it helps the man who raises the beets and the 
cane, 

I am discussing it, furthermore, upon the theory, first, that 
the Cuban preferential will remain, that it is not going to be 
changed; secondly, that our relation to the Philippines as it is 
now established will continue for an indefinite period; third, 
that tariff autonomy for the Philippines is also a matter to be 

tponed far inte the future; fourth, that we are not going to 
tax the Philippines while they are in our possession ; and, fifth, 
that we are not going to place a limit upon the amount of sugar 
which the Philippines may send into this country. 

I think we may view this question in the light of those prem- 
ises and consider them as established and permanent facts so 
far as this bill is concerned, and so far as the law, if the bill 
shall be enacted into law, is concerned, because within the prob- 
able period which this proposed tariff law will exist upon the 
statute books, in my opinion, none of those conditions will be 
changed. I wish it were not so, but so it, in my opinion, shall be. 

I shall come to a discussion of the Philippine question and of 
tariff autonomy for the Philippines a little later, but for the 
present that is the way the question presents itself to me. 
Regardless of what I might wish or might desire, both with 
reference to Cuba and the Philippines, I must deal with the 
situation as I believe it to be, and as I believe it will continue 
to be for an indefinite period of time. 

That being true, what have we done? In what position do we 
find the farmer, and most of all, in what position do we propose 
by this bill to leave him? 

Through various acts and manipulations during the last 15 
or 20 years, we have finally placed the American farmer who 
produces sugar in direct competition with the two potentially 
greatest sugar-producing countries on the globe. We have 
placed him in direct competition with countries which have the 
cheapest labor of any country, save one, which produces sugar. 
We have extended to one of those countries which thus cheaply 
produce sugar the entire protection of the protective-tariff sys- 
tem and to the other we haye extended that protection in a 
large measure.. Our sugar policy is now a strange mixture of 
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spasmodic humanitarianism, periodic resentment, and misapplied 
economics. 


The American farmer, with his increased cost of 67 per cent 
since 1914 in the matter of production, is asked to compete 
with those people under practically the same protective system 
which he enjoys. In my opinion, it is impossible for him to 
do it, and just so surely as we continue to deal with this mat- 
ter solely from a tariff standpoint, the industry of the produc- 
tion of sugar in continental United States must ultimately, and 
at no distant period, be extinguished. I feel sincerely that we 
must find some other way to help those in the United States 
who want to continue in the business. 

The American protective system was based upon the theory 
that the American civilization was one; that the standard of 
living was practically one; that the standard of wage was 
practically one; but now we are extending that principle to the 
Yellow Sea; we are including within the principle people of a 
different civilization, of a different standard of wage, of a 
different standard of living; and we have uprooted thereby and 
torn away the basie principle upon which the protective tariff 
system rests. In my opinion, it will prove practically impos- 
sible to make it of any beneficial application whatever to the 
American consumer under such circumstances. 

Let us turn our attention for a few moments to Cuba. First, 
we ought to bear in mind that the Cuban sugar production is 
now a child of American capital, When the Cuban preferential 
was established it was founded on a humanitarian conception 
of the situation. We were desirous of aiding Cuba, and for a 
modicum of favor and trade we granted this preferential to 
Cuba. The situation has wholly changed, in my judgment. 
American capital is almost exclusively the capital which is 
producing sugar in Cuba, and we are, in fact, giving a prefer- 
ential to certain American capitalists who happen to be en- 
gaged in the industry outside of the borders of the United 
States. That preferential amounts to a bounty in their favor, 
and enables them practically to control and dominate the sugar 
market in the United States. 

There are about $1,250,000,000 invested in the sugar business 
in Cuba, and easily 80 per cent of that is American capital. 
The Hershey Corporation, of Pennsylvania, alone has in Cuba, 
either in ownership or under lease, 133,115 acres of land, 197 miles 
of railroads, and employs something like 3,241 people outside of 
the growers and farmers who may be interested in the produc- 
tion. Does anyone suppose, in the first place, that Mr. Hershey 
or those who are similarly situated to Hershey will produce 
any less amount of sugar if the amendment proposed by the 
Finance Committee shall be adopted? Secondly, upon what 
basis of equity or justice is the American farmer asked to 
compete with Mr. Hershey, with a preferential in his favor, 
when he is employing labor which is as cheap as can be found 
in this quarter of the globe? 

Whatever benefit may flow from this preferential does not go 
to the masses of Cuba. Let us not overlook that fact. A mile 
from Habana or the particular localities where sugar plants are 
operated one would never know by reason of any improvement 
in the condition of the people of Cuba that any preferential had 
been granted. The preferential flows entirely and almost ex- 
clusively to American capitalists who are in no sense in any 
need of preferential favor. 

I look upon the Cuban preferential as nothing less than a 
bounty. What do we do? We forego the collection of a large 
amount of reyenue for the benefit of those who are producing 
sugar in Cuba; we deny the Treasury the right to collect what 
otherwise the Treasury would collect, and it amounts to a 
very large sum per annum. It is in no sense different in prin- 
ciple from the bounty or the debenture which we have placed 
in the pending tariff bill in favor of American citizens. 

But, Mr. President, I apprehend that there will be no change 
in that situation. I can see no possibility of modifying that 
situation. While, in my opinion, the benefit flows to a few any 
proposed or contemplated change would be fought upon an en- 
tirely different basis, namely, upon the basis of our failure to do 
our duty toward the little Cuban Republic. So far that has been 
a successful argument against any change, and it looks to me 
as if it will continue to be successful. I do not suppose there 
is any Senator here who expects to see that condition changed 
within any reasonable length of time. 

Mr. President, let us consider the Philippines. I should like 
to see the Philippines given independence. I think they are 
fitted for independence; I think they are entitled to inde- 
pendence under the pledge which we made to them; but I do 
not expect that is going to happen in my time, and I doubt if 
it will happen at all. When we turn back the pages of history 
and search for occasions when powerful nations have volun- 
tarily relinquished sovereignty over countries over which they 
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have acquired dominion under any circumstances, we find they 
are rare, indeed. In addition, there are many elements that 
will be constantly fighting against Philippine independence. 
American capital is going in there; American property is now 
claiming the protection of the American flag. The Filipinos 
are enjoying the largest free market in the world by reason of 
their relations with the United States, and those influences are 
fighting against anything like a condition of affairs which would 
result in independence. 

It is my judgment that 10 years ago, when we voted upon 
this question, we were nearer independence than we are now; 
and, in my opinion, if independence shall not be granted within 
- a comparatively short time, it will be almost impracticable to 
concede it. We have the Philippines and they are going to re- 
main as they are, in my judgment, in the same relation to the 
United States which they now occupy, long beyond the life 
of any farmer who is now engaged in raising sugar beets, I 
regret to say that is so, but I believe it to be true. 

The able Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] sug- 
gested the other day the question of tariff autonomy. I know 
of no argument against tariff autonomy for the Philippines, I 
am quite sure that it is constitutionally possible to give it, and 
I see no reason why it should not be granted. It would be some- 
thing in the nature of a school to teach them self-reliance and 
to teach them how to seek out and establish and maintain 
markets for their products. However, that, in my opinion, is 
as far removed as a practical proposition as is Philippine 
independence. 

The Filipinos, peculiarly enough, are insisting upon enjoying 
the free-trade market of the United States, not seeming to 
realize that in doing so they are putting another nail in the 
coffin of their independence, because the longer they enjoy that 
market the more reluctant will they be when the time comes to 
give it up. On the other hand, the influences in the United 
States which are opposed to independence would be equally 
opposed to granting tariff autonomy, because it would strike 
them practically in the same place where independence would 
strike them. I see no opportunity in a reasonable time for 
that to happen. It is a good deal like “Amos n' Andy“ when 
they started out to organize a bank. Andy said, “ Everything 
is now all right; everything is now set for the opening of the 
bank. There is only one thing lacking, and that is some money 
to put in the bank.” They did not have any money to put in, 
and they could not find anybody who would put any money in 
the bank. That is the way with Philippine independence or 
tariff autonomy. Theoretically and equitably they are righteous, 
everything is ripe and ready except the votes. We have not the 
yotes in the Congress of the United States to do the work. 
Mr. President, we are for a long time at least tied to the 
Philippine Islands. 

Let us refresh our memories as to the nature of those islands 
and what it is possible to do in the Philippine Archipelago in 
competition with the producer of sugar in the United States. 
Many of these figures are perfectly familiar to the Senate, but 
they seem to me to belong logically in this discussion. 

The Philippine Islands comprise 114,400 square miles, and 
only about 17,000 of those 114,400 are occupied, notwithstanding 
the fact that they are now sending into this country some 
600,000 tons of sugar. This makes a land area as large as 
that of all New England, New York, and New Jersey combined; 
and the bulk of this land, the larger portion of this land, is 
cultivatable. These islands, my friends, are the richest and 
most favored group of tropical islands in the world. I measure 
my language when I say that in their natural state, with their 
natural wealth and their capacity for production of tropical 
fruits and tropical commodities, they are the richest combina- 
tion of islands that I know of. 

Labor in the Philippine Islands receives about 50 cents a 
day—as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] says, with a 12- 
hour day. That is shorter than I supposed it was. 

But, my friends, what is the answer to that situation? The 
answer, it is said, is that these lands, under the conditions which 
prevail in the Philippines and the laws which obtain there, can 
not be gathered together in vast acreages and vast estates, and 
therefore they will be hindered from producing sugar upon such 
a stupendous scale as otherwise they would. 

Senators, I have heard that many times in the past. I heard 
it long before the present production in the Philippines was 
known to exist. But why should the sugar growers hesitate? 
They do not need to own the land. Any second-class lawyer 
can take a leasing system and combine all the cultivatable land 
in the Philippines so far as the laws in the Philippines are 
concerned, Furthermore it does not require very much exer- 
tion upon the part of influential powers to get rid of laws when 
they stand in the way of acquiring wealth or acquiring land 
in these subordinate nations. 
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What did we do in Haiti? When we went into Haiti the 
Haitiens had had in their constitution for nearly a hundred 
years a provision that no foreigner should own land in Haiti. 
They had instinctively divined the proposition that they could 
not stand against the economic imperialism of the white man; 
and so they had written into their constitution that foreigners 
should not own land in Haiti. But within a few months after 
we had landed we had written them a constitution ourselves, 
and set it down for their ratification; and when they hesitated 
to ratify it we advised them that it was necessary to have the 
ratification before any money could be paid to their officers, and 
so forth, and other things were done. So the new constitution 
of Haiti was adopted and the exemption in the old constitution 
was abrogated, 

There would be no difficulty, either under the leasing system 
or under other systems which Senators can very easily think 
of, in making any combination of lands or any grouping of lands 
in the Philippines that is thought necessary; but that is not 
necessary. 

Let us see how much land there is already the title to which 
is in individuals. 

It will be remembered that General Wood, after being in the 
Philippines some years, stated that the Filipinos were capable 
of producing 5,000,000 tons of sugar per annum if they had a 
market for it. It has been claimed that that was rather an 
exaggerated statement; but the more we study the situation and 
the more we investigate the capacity of the islands and the 
probabilities of its being true, the more we must come to the 
conclusion that General Wood was not far wrong. 

In 1903 the Filipinos produced 93,000 tons of sugar. 

In 1927 they produced 622,704 tons. 

The amount of land devoted to sugarcane, compared to the 
cultivated land available, is very small in the Philippines. 
Something less than 600,000 acres were devoted to sugar in 1926, 
whereas the total cultivable land now open to use for that pur- 
pose, if anyone desires it, is 9,000,000 acres. 

There is no need of invading the laws to acquire title to the 
crown lands. The sugar producers of the Philippines now have 
sufficient land to produce sugar to an extent that would destroy 
the industry in the United States. The only thing they need in 
order to justify their going forward is a market, and we are 
throwing about them the same protection that we throw about 
the American farmer and giving them the greatest market on 
earth for their sugar. 

It should be borne in mind also that the Filipino sugar in- 
vestor is beginning to gase modern equipment. It is also true 
that the average annual yield of sugar is increasing. 

The cane sugar produced in these islands—the Philippines, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico; and I will come to those later—under 
superior advantage of soil and climate and cheap labor seems 
to me bound to overwhelm the domestic producer in the end. 

In 1921 the duty in this country on Cuban sugar was raised 
from 1.35 cents a pound to 1.60 cents. In 1922 it was further 
raised to 1.76 cents per pound. What was the result? The Phil- 
ippines sprang forward at once and, under this protection 
granted them in 1922, they have increased their production 330 
per cent under the laws that are supposed to be a handicap, 
under conditions which were supposed to preclude further de- 
velopment; and there is no possible reason, so far as I can 
divine, why they should not, in another six years, increase it 
another 330 per cent. There is no limit to their capacity within 
any reasonable range of four or five million tons a year. 

The bulk of the sugar comes from six Provinces. Over one- 
half comes from the single Province of Negros. This Province 
now has less than 170,000 acres devoted to sugar. Although it 
produces more than one-half of the entire amount produced, it 
has only 170,000 acres devoted to sugar, whereas it has 390,000 
acres in private ownership which it may put into sugar to- 
morrow. Why should they not do so? If the effect of this 
tariff is to encourage the beet-sugar raiser in Colorado, in Idaho, 
and in Nebraska, how can it be argued that it will not have the 
same effect upon the sugar producer in the Philippines, with all 
his advantages of soil, of tropical climate, and of cheap labor? 

The very object of putting this duty upon sugar, I am told, 
is to encourage the beet raisers of Idaho and Colorado and 
Nebraska and other States to increase their production. How 
can it be that it will not have the same effect upon those who 
are much more advantageously situated? 

In the Province of Pampanga, where close to one-seventh of 
the total sugar is raised, 93,000 acres of a total of 260,000 acres 
can be put into sugar. 

In 1910 to 1924 the average yield of sugar per acre was 1,674 
pounds. 

In 1925 it was 2,500 pounds per acre. 

In other words, improved methods of production and im- 
proved implements applied to that soil make the calculations of 
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General Wood reasonable, in my judgment. I remarked a mo- 
ment ago, the labor in those Provinces receives from 39 to 50 
cents a day. 

But here, Mr. President, is the story which it seems to me 
ought to be answered upon this floor if those of us who are in 
the wilderness with reference to the effect of this duty are to 
be led out of the wilderness. 

In 1921 and 1922 we produced in this country 911,000 tons of 
beet sugar. That was at the time when we were placing this 
duty of 1.76 cents upon sugar. Porto Rico produced at that 
time 362,000 tons. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. McMASTER. What was the duty before that time? 

Mr. BORAH. One and thirty-five one-hundredths cents. 

Porto Rico at that time produced 362,000 tons; Hawaii, 502,- 
000 tons; the Philippines, 338,000 tons. At the time we imposed 
the duty in 1922, those were the productions of the United States 
and of these islands. What has happened under the protective 
system? 

In 1927 and 1928 we produced 965,000 tons—practically at a 
standstill. During the six years we scarcely increased our pro- 
duction. Indeed, in 1927 we fell behind; but in Porto Rico they 
produced 668,000 tons in 1928 as against their three hundred and 
some thousand tons in 1922. Hawaii produced 803,000 tons, the 
Philippines 600,000 tons, while the United States practically stood 
still. Under the protection given them in 1922 these islands 
sprang forward, and have increased their production almost 
magically. 

Outside of Hawaii, which I shall mention in a moment, what 
is to stay the production in the next six years, enjoying the 
same protection that the beet sugar in the United States enjoys? 
We are furnishing this protection to a different civilization, and 
it will not have the effect of lifting them up to the Colorado 
civilization; it will have the effect of dragging Colorado's civili- 
zation down so far as wages and employment are concerned. 
The people of Colorado can not live on the scale that prevails 
in the Philippines. 

Let us go a little more into detail with reference to these 
figures. 

In 1920 we produced 969,419 long tons of beet sugar. Cuba 
produced 3,936,040 tons; the Philippines 255,843 tons. 

In 1923 we produced 787,000 tons, Cuba produced 4,075,000 
tons, and the Philippines 343,000 tons. 

In 1926 we produced 927,000 tons—less than we were produc- 
ing in 1920, and less than we were producing in 1921, and less 
than we were producing in 1922. 

Cuba produced that year 4,900,000 tons, the Philippines 
675,000 tons. From the day the tariff bill went into effect, 
the effect of it can be traced upon these respective civilizations 
and respective peoples, and if it tells us anything at all, it tells 
us in unmistakable language that giving the same protection, 
we can not compete against the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, or 
Porto Rico. 

It is said that Hawaii has practically reached its peak. That 
may be true, but there are those who say that Hawaii can 
produce 200,000 tons more than she is producing now, and the 
sugar producers there are enjoying a profit of from 20 to 24 
per cent. There will be every inducement for them to make 
an effort to increase their tonnage. There is no occasion, in 
justice, for levying an extra duty and imposing an extra 
burden upon the consumers of the United States for the benefit 
of the Hawaiian sugar producer. The people there are enjoying 
very satisfactory profits. 

The people in Porto Rico are also increasing their output, as 
I have shown, and they are enjoying profits of about 20 per cent. 
There is no justice in imposing this burden for the benefit of 
those people. They are doing well, increasing their acreage, 
and enjoying profits, under the present tariff. There is cer- 
tainly no justice in imposing this burden for the benefit of the 
Filipinos. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. In relation to Porto Rico, I want to say this, 
that a good deal of the increase in the production of sugar 
there comes about in this way. The act of 1922 placed the 
duty of $1 a ton on sugarcane. Porto Rico immediately began 
the importation of sugarcane from San Domingo, paid the $1 
duty on the cane, and out of that cane one concern made in one 
year $455,000. Under the existing law we haye increased the 
rate to $2, and even that will allow them to increase their 
production, The rate ought to be $3, and then they would 
be on a parity. But I will say to the Senator that the great 
increase in Porto Rico comes from their importing sugarcane 
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into Porto Rico fram a foreign country, and the sugar made 
from that cane comes into the United States free of duty. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. President, let us see how it will work if we impose this 
duty, haying in mind all the time the continental producer in 
the United States. Some figures have been given to me by one 
who, I think, is very accurate, particularly as regards figures. 
He estimates that this increased duty will impose upon the 
consumers of the United States an extra burden of about 
$54,700,000. Various other figures have been given, taking 
into consideration the methods by which pyramiding might 
take place, but this is a modest figure, and, in my judgment, as 
low as we could safely put it and be within the facts. 

Out of this the Treasury will get $24,000,000. Let us pause 
and think of that for a moment and view the matter purely asa 
revenue-producing proposition, 

It has been said by the able Senator from Utah that we 
would need this revenue. It begins to look that way. But we 
have just reduced the taxes upon incomes to the extent of 
$160,000,000. This administration is certainly not going to in- 
dulge in the hazard of taking the tax off incomes and laying 
a tax upon the necessities of life. If we have to have extra 
reyenue, we certainly will not put a fax upon the necessaries 
of life while we are relieving those who have incomes, and 
who have in fact collected a large portion of the income which 
have been relieved of taxation. The tax does bring into the 
Treasury $24,000,000. But that does not appeal to me under 
the circumstances, 

Mind you, out of the balance to be distributed in the way of 
increased prices among the consumers, the colonies—Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, and Hawaii—would get $20,100,000; $24,000,000 
would go to the Treasury, and $20,000,000 to the colonies! 
We are imposing a burden upon the people in the name of the 
American producer, and $24,000,000 goes into the Treasury and 
$20,000,000 is already disposed of to the colonies. The conti- 
nental producers, that is, the manufacturers of beets and the 
beet growers combined, it is estimated, would get $10,600,000, 
How much of that the farmer would get only Divine knowledge 
can tell. There is no way by which we can estimate it. In all 
probability it would be small—practically no part would reach 
the farmer. Mr. President, if we want to do justice to the 
farmer, we can not do it through putting on a tariff under 
these conditions. There is no way, in my opinion, to reach 
him and do justice to him except through a bounty. 

The gentleman who compiled these figures estimated that the 
farmers would get possibly three and one-half million dollars, 
but he said that that was purely an estimate. I do not believe 
they would get anything, not because the manufacturers of beet 
sugar might not desire to share with the farmer, but because in 
their competition with Cuba and the Philippines, they would be 
unable to produce sugar so that they could share with the farm- 
ers, and it would be up to them as to how much they would 
share. 

I have a letter here from one of the beet-sugar manufacturers 
who has long been in the beet-sugar business. I wrote and 
asked him just what he thought of this amendment, and how 
much the beet-sugar grower would get out of it. He said: 


The rate fixed by the House would help us as against Cuba. It 
would not fully protect us, but it would help, In my opinion, and I 
base my opinion upon years of experience and observation, the Senate 
rate will bave practically no effect as against the importations from 
Cuba. 

You asked me how much the factories could increase the price to 
the farmer per ton by reason of this increase in the tariff as proposed 
by the Senate Finance Committee. We have always theretofore, and 
always will, do the best possible for the farmer, because we realize if 
he does not raise the beets, we can not make sugar, but in view of the 
situation which will confront us no one can make any definite promises 
as to what benefit will flow to the farmer. 


That, in my opinion, is a fair statement of the situation. We 
know how much goes to the Treasury; we know, based upon 
these figures, how much goes to the colonies; we know how 
much goes to the continental producers, and at best there is a 
very small sum to be distributed to the American farmers. In 
time you will drive him out of the business. He can not long 
contend against the situation. We must find some other way 
to help him. 

If we can not find another way by which to protect the beet- 
sugar raiser in the United States than that of a protective 
tariff which also includes the Philippines and Hawaii and the 
Porto Rican producers, I can not see any future for the beet- 
sugar raiser of the United States. It is a logical situation, 
easily demonstrated by indisputable facts. In my judgment, 


we must find another way by which to protect him. There must 
be a favor to him which does not go to the other civilizations 
or those employing oriental labor as they do in Hawall and 
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the Philippines. The American farmer is in direct competition, 
and he is nailed down in direct competition with the cheapest 
labor in the world. The very object of a protective tariff was 
to distinguish between American labor and oriental labor and 
labor of foreign countries. Without that, the protective system 
falls utterly. If this is not a different civilization, and a 
civilization which must be protected against other civilizations, 
there is no reason for a protective tariff. Yet you put the Amer- 
ican farmer in direct competition with oriental labor, with 
Cuban labor—not directly with the Cubans, but favor is given 
to the Cuban laborer—and with Porto Rican and Hawaiian 
labor. 

Is it fair, Mr. President, and can the Republican Party afford 
to place an-increased duty upon the sugar coming into the 
United States, and an increased burden upon the consumers of 
the sugar, unless there is a substantial benefit flowing to the 
producer of sugar? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator has indicated he 
is about to close. Will the Senator permit me to ask him as to 
what, in his opinion, would be a fair duty, if we could eliminate, 
by some process or other, the Philippine competition, and con- 
fine our competition to Cuba and to the islands that have be- 
come a part of the American Government? Does the Senator 
think the present duty would be sufficient as against Cuba if 
there were no free importations from the Philippines? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think it would be sufficient. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What rate does the Senator think would be 
necessary? 

Mr. BORAH. That would be a matter of speculation upon 
my part, because when we take into consideration the fact that 
this vast capital of the United States is invested in Cuba, and 
take into consideration the necessity, under the circumstances, 
of their producing sugar, they could sell it at a figure purely 
speculative, certainly at a figure which a duty of $1.76 would 
not protect against, and has not protected against. 

I think it was the able Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATER- 
MAN] who said yesterday that raw sugar was laid down in New 
York from Cuba at the price which the manufacturers of the 
West are paying for the beet when it comes to the mill. I have 
not Jooked up the facts, but I rather suspect that is true. 

When we think of the fact that the beet-sugar raiser of the 
West must be paid if he is to live an amount which is equal to 
the price of the raw sugar laid down in New York from Cuba, 
it is a matter of pure speculation as to how far they could go 
in raising sugar in this country as against competition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator expressed the opinion that if 
the competition was entirely between the United States and 
Cuba a duty of $1.76 per hundred would not be sufficient to pro- 
tect the American producer if there were no foreign competition 
except that? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think it would be sufficient. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator from Idaho thinks 
that the preferential rates we are now giving to Cuba is a 
bounty. 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that the Senator proposes in 
addition to that bounty at that end of the line that at the other 
end of the line we shall give a bounty to the American producer, 
making two bounties. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; one of which I would be very glad to get 
rid of, and if so, we might possibly avoid the other. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Which one? 

Mr. BORAH. I would like to get rid of the bounty to Cuba, 
and then we might escape the necessity of giving the bounty 
to the producers in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator thinks if we got rid of the 
bounty to Cuba that the present rate of duty would be sufficient 
to protect the American people, even with the Philippines en- 
joying free entrance? 

Mr. BORAH. I would not undertake to pass upon those ques- 
tions and say how much is sufficient. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say if we get 
rid of the bounty to Cuba then the present rate would be suffi- 
cient to protect the American industry 

Mr. BORAH I believe so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Notwithstanding the privileges which the 
Philippines now enjoy of free entrance to our markets? 

Mr. BORAH. I believe so; but I have not studied the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of what could be done or what should 
be done in case things should happen which are not going to 
happen. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said, “If things should happen 
that are not going to happen.” I am not quite able to follow 
him. If the people of the United States found it greatly to 
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their advantage and not unjust, I do not see any reason why 
we should not now, nearly 30 years after the Cuban Revolution, 
change our policy with reference to that government. Within 
that period of time, practically a third of a century, the Cuban 
people ought to have been able to have brought about a stabili- 
zation of conditions in the island which would enable them to 
stand on their own feet. Therefore, I do not think it is incon- 
ceivable at all or unthinkable at all that the American people 
might now entertain, and favorably entertain, a proposition to 
abolish the Cuban preferential. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] 
brought up the matter some weeks ago. He also introduced a 
resolution which went to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Being very much interested in the subject and very anxious to 
see something done in regard to it, I have been somewhat active 
in finding what support it would have. I do not know what the 
future has in store. I find some support for it, but so far as 
results are concerned practically no support. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator also thinks that there is no 
probability of the United States granting to the Filipinos their 
independence within any reasonable length of time. I think he 
went so far as to Say that probably that would not happen while 
he lives and while the present generation lives. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, that was a mere prophecy and only 
my opinion, but it is a very firmly set opinion and made up 
against my very intense desire to see it otherwise. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We had a discussion of the question just 
before the close of the last session of the Congress, as I now 
recall it. We found quite an expression here in the Senate in 
favor of action of that sort. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the resolution might pass the Senate, 
the Senate knowing that it would not pass the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not exactly agree with the Senator 
about that. I should like very much to see the question put to 
the test. 

Mr. BORAH. So should I. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to see the other question with 
reference to Cuba put to the test. 

Mr. BORAH. So should I. z 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the time is ripe in America to-day 
to put both of those questions to the test. But I was asking 
this question preliminary to another which I wish to ask the 
Senator now. Suppose we should abrogate the present prefer- 
ential rate granted to Cuba, suppose we should provide, as sug- 
gested in the amendment which I think has been introduced by 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp], that the 
Philippines should pay the regular duty and that the funds 
should be remitted to the Filipino Government. If an amend- 
ment were proposed to the bill—I do not say one will be, but I 
want to sound out the Senator’s thought—abrogating the prefer- 
ential now granted Cuba and providing, in accordance with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana, that all 
foreign countries shall be placed upon exactly the same footing 
so far as the tariff on sugar is concerned, but in the case of the 
Philippine Government the taxes paid by them at the usual and 
regular rate should be refunded to their treasury—would an 
amendment embracing those two propositions have the support 
of the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. I would have to think about it. While I am 
very anxious to protect the American producer, I think so long 
as we retain control and possession of the Philippines there 
should be a very deep sense of moral obligation upon our part 
to be just to them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree with that statement. 

Mr. BORAH. I would not want to answer offhand that I 
would support any particular proposition until I have time to 
think about it. I will say that now and henceforth, so long as 
I am here, I shall always vote for independence of the Philip- 
pines. I would also vote for a tariff autonomy for the Philip- 
pines. I believe that could be shown to be to their interest and 
to their welfare and would be just and equitable. That is the 
way I feel about it now. But upon these other embryonic 
propositions I would not want to pass upon them until they are 
full fledged. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In view of the Senator’s argument with ref- 
erence to those two propositions I think he ought to give some 
serious consideration to the suggestion I have made, that he 
may advise himself and then advise the Senate what he thinks 
about that method and that manner of reaching the obstacle in 
his mind or in his way for adjusting the tariff so as to meet the 
requirements of the American people so far as sugar is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall always give serious consideration to 
any proposition the Senator from North Carolina makes. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not understand me as pro- 
posing these things. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I see. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not myself considered them until, 
1 the Senator's speech this morning, they came to my 
mind. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 
ee COPELAND. I take it that the Senator is in favor of a 

unty. 

Mr. BORAH. I was about to say that the able Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] during the day will offer a bounty 
proposition. At that time I shall continue the speech which I 
have been making this morning. I had intended to proceed 
further with the subject but as the interruptions have broken 
somewhat my line of argument I shall defer until the amend- 
ment relative to a bounty is before the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. At that time I assume the Senator will 
discuss the legal aspects of the bounty? 

Mr. BORAH. I shall be glad to do so. 


REPORT ON THE SUGAR LOBBY 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask to have read a report 
from the committee investigating lobbying, and I wish to make 
a statement about it after it is read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read the report. 

The clerk read the report (No. 43, pt. 5), as follows: 


Mr. Caraway, from the subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, submitted the following report, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
20: 
Your committee, named by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, pursuant to Senate Resolution 20, begs leave to submit the 
following further interim report on the sugar lobby: 

The pendency of the tariff bill has brought into existence or into 
activity a lobby interested in the sugar schedule, perhaps more perfectly 
organized and liberally financed than any other concerned about any 
featare of that bill, or any other legislation before Congress. 

Both sides of the controversy are represented—the one organization 
or group of organizations struggling for an increase in the duty pre- 
scribed by existing law, the other to secure a reduction or at least to 
maintain the rate at the present level. Roughly estimated, the cost to 
the contending forces of the fight they have waged over the tariff bill 
now before the Senate has been over $400,000, the cost of those urging 
the raise being between $175,000 and $200,000, and the cost to those 
agains’ the raise being between $200,000 and $225,000. 

Some of the organizations constituting units in the lobby maintain 
permanent establishments in Washington, the Hawaiian Sugar Planters 
Association and the United States Beet Sugar Association, for instance, 
the expenses of which since January 1, 1929, being approximately 
$75,000 and $70,000, respectively, have been included in the aggregate 
above set out, their work since that time having been confined almost, 
if not quite, exclusively to the tariff. The totals above do not include 
any expenditures that may have been made by the Louisiana and the 
Porto Rican or the Philippine units, other than as the Louisiana and 
Porto Rican producers contributed to the Domestic Sugar Producers’ 
Association, hereafter referred to. 

The following organizations interested in advancing the duties— 
namely, the United States Beet Sugar Association, the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, the American Sugar Cane League of the United 
States, including the Association of Sugar Producers of Porto Rico and 
the Associated Corn Products Manufacturers—auonited for lobby work 
under the name of the Domestic Sugar Producers’ Association. 

The opposing forces worked harmoniously, but under no specific name, 
all, with a single exception, intrusting their cause to a committee con- 
sisting of H. C. Lakin, George A. Zabriskie, and Edwin P. Shattuck, 
the exception being the American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages. 
tiowever, for some years the American producers of sugar in Cuba were 
united as the United States Sugar Association, with headquarters in 
New York and a statistical office in Washington, their 1929 expenditures 
being approximately $35,000. 

Contributions to Lakin’s committee were made early in 1929 by the 
following : 


The Cuba Co $10, 000 
Czarnikow-Rionda & Co- 10, 000 
Punta Alegre Sugar Co- 10, 000 


Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation 10, 000 
General 1 Ade owned by the National City Co., ot 


NoN TOLEI PER ROLE ERC EOS ELS a Se ae ass. — 10,000 
Hershey Corporation__--_--- ---_—_. __._-__-.+-- == 5, 000 
Cuban Dominican Sugar Corporation.. 5, 000 
Col. J. M. Tarafa, Habana, Cuba 5, 000 
Hormiguero Central Corporation 500 
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In June, 1929, Lakin notified the contributors that the campaign 
would probably extend through November and therefore called for an 
additional sum equal to one-half of their original contribution, making 
the estimated receipts around $150,000. 

The Domestic Sugar Producers’ Association raised and expended from 
May 1, 1928, to September 30, 1929, most of it in 1929, $77,237, their 
monthly expenditures ranging from $5,000 to $9,000. Contributions 
are made by the constituent members on a tonnage basis, the total last 
above given being distributed as follows: 


United States Beet Sugar Association $29, 859 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association — 28,940 
Association of Sugar Producers of Porto Rico 14, 536 

ted Corn Products: Manufacturers , 400 


Tt maintains an office in Washington managed by Harry A. Austin, 
secretary of the United States Beet Sugar Association, and Royal D. 
Mead, vice president of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association and 
its Washington attorney and representative. From time to time since 
the tariff legislation has had attention from Congress they were aided by 
Stephen H. Love, president of the United States Beet Sugar Association 
of Salt Lake City, who is also president of the Utah-Idaho Beet Sugar 
Co.; William L. Petrikin, president of the Great Western Sugar Co.; 
W. D. Lippitt, manager of the same; Sam Freed, publicity representa- 
tive of that company and others. 

The office force arranged for the appearances of witnesses before the 
committees, provided them with and disseminated information concern- 
ing the sugar tariff, issued press releases from time to time to news- 
papers, and circulated a magazine called Facts About Sugar. A contract 
was entered into with the Inter-Ocean Syndicate, of Chicago, a news 
agency, which guaranteed a circulation of 30,000,000 a year, under which 
the syndicate undertook to get into newspapers throughout the country 
matter, both news and editorial, prepared by it or by the association by 
which it was employed, all either directly or indirectly calculated, or at 
least designed, to promote sentiment in favor of an increased duty. 
This manner of enlightening the public costs $3,000 a month, a charge 
that is still running. 

The material went out with a notation indicating its origin, but that 
fact did not, as a rule, appear in the article published. A further con- 
tract was entered with a New York publicity man, Raymond C. Mayer, 
with a desire to carry on an intensive campaign while the bill was 
before the Finance Committee, This cost $15,000 more for three months. 
This method of propagandizing did not have the approval of Mr. Love, 
who believed the only honest way to get their case before the public 
was to issue their matter for publication openly, assuming all respon- 
sibility. 

Another internal difference arose over the admission to membership 
in the Domestic Sugar Producers’ Association of the Associated Corn 
Products Manufacturers, its officers understanding that a hard and fast 
agreement had been entered into by which the other associated mem- 
bers were to join in the effort to secure the relief legislation asked in 
behalf of corn sugar, a contention the officers of the allied organization 
or some of them stoutly disputed. 

Zabriskie, associated with Lakin and Shattuck, was president, while 
it existed, to the Sugar Equalization Board, for which Shattuck was an 
attorney. He had no direct interest in sugar, so far as was learned, 
being president of the Pillsbury Flour Co. Lakin is the president of 
the Cuba Co., long interested in railroads and sugar plantations and 
mills in Cuba. Shattuck represented the petitioners in the application 
before the Tariff Commission for an increase in the duty under the 
flexible provisions of the present law, many of his clients having Cuban 
interests. 

Doubtless his earlier employment and relations with business concerns 
operating in Cuba entered into his being retained in connection with 
the tariff legislation to which he has devoted practically all of his time 
since immediately following the election of 1928, but it is undeniable that 
those securing his services labored under the belief that he was an 
intimate friend of the President of the United States, with whom he 
came into contact while serving with the Sugar Equalization Board; at 
least Lakin, in a yoluminous correspondence, again and again asserted 
that he, Shattuck, sustained the closest relations to the President, had 
access to him at all times, and was in frequent consultation with bim 
on the sugar tariff. 

Shattuck denied that he had ever talked with the President about the 
tariff or that he ever told anyone he did. Anyway, that consideration 
led Lakin to advise his principals that Shattuck should be paid at least 
$75,000, though he modestly stated that, though nothing had been paid 
him, he expected something more than $25,000, Shattuck insisted 
throughout that he was employed solely as a lawyer, but the part of the 
work done by him falling within the scope of what is ordinarily under- 
stood to be legal services was negligible. 

It is quite likely that representatives of both the contending forces 
waited 6n the President to incline him favorably toward their views, 
respectively, and, the sliding-scale solution having been proposed, he 
suggested that they get together in an effort to work out some plan, and 
in that connection informed them that he would have inquiry made into 
the practicability of the idea by experts of the departments. In any 
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event, it appears from the testimony that he did cause such inquiry to 
be made. In all this your committee finds no impropriety nor anything 
open to censure or criticism. 

Zabriskie was inactive, the campaign having been carried on by and 
under the direction of Lakin and Shattuck. They, too, propagandized 
through a news agency, employing Gladys Moon Jones, of Washington, 
at a salary of approximately $1,000 a month and all expenses, she at 
the same time receiving a further stipend of $1,333.33 monthly from 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Cuba, which worked in connec- 
tion with Lakin and Shattuck on the tariff. Mrs. Jones issued press 
releases, attempted to arouse women's organizations, and generally, as 
she expressed it, to mobilize sentiment in opposition to an increase. 
She supplied statistical information to Members of Congress, aided one 
or more in the preparation of their speeches, and made a trip to Colo- 
rado and Michigan to study conditions of labor in the beet fields, in 
relation to which she wrote a scathing report, which was never pub- 
lished, her superiors being reluctant to arouse through it the hostility 
of Senator Smoot, with whom they were negotiating for a sliding scale. 

Shattuck and Lakin enlisted in their cause Col. John H. Carroll, a 
lawyer of Washington, D. C., paying him a retainer of $10,000 and 
$4,500 a month. Carroll, now about 75 years of age, in feeble health, 
has not actually tried a lawsuit for many years, indeed, since his youth. 
He was for a long time legislative representative of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad before the Missouri Legislature at Jefferson 
City, engaged in work toward which he now feels some decided revul- 
sion. In addition to the substantial salary mentioned, he gets $4,800 
a year as counsel to the Cuban Embassy, $20,000 from the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and the Burlington, $25,000 from the Dutch Shell Co., 
$15,000 from the United Fruit Co., $10,000 from the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, $3,000 from the Erie Railroad, $12,000 from the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Hocking Valley Railroad, together with sundry other sums 
from various clients, all amounting to something over $150,000. It did 
not appear, after diligent questioning, that Colonel Carroll had done 
anything or was in a situation to do anything in return for this liberal 
income. 

Gen. E. H, Crowder labored in unison with Lakin and Shattuck, his 
employment apparently coming from Cuban sugar interests acting 
through President Machado, to whom he, as well as Lakin and Shattuck, 
reported. 

A particularly reprehensible part of the program carried on by Lakin 
was an effort to stir up hostility to the United States in Latin- 
American countries upon the assumption that it, by its tariff policy, 
was mistreating Cuba. Offensive cartoons were prepared, as well as 
what passed for editorial comment, to accomplish this end. Clippings 
from Spanish-American papers indicated that the attempt had been to 
no small extent successful, and a translator was employed in their 
publicity office to read papers sought to be influenced and to transcribe 
what was said for the Information of those instigating the movement. 

Lakin and Shattuck were in almost constant communication with the 
higher officials of the Cuban Government touching the work in which 
they were engaged, the correspondence, as a whole, leaving the impres- 
sion that the Government had associated itself with them in their 
propaganda, 

Gordon §. Rentschler, president of the National City Bank of New 
York, testified that in addition to the contribution of $10,000 made to 
Lakin's committee by the General Sugar Corporation, all of the stock 
of which is owned by the National City Co. in trust for the benefit of 
the stockholders of the National City Bank, the bank utilized their 
monthly economic bulletin, costing several hundred thousand dollars a 
year, with a circulation of about 300,000, as a medium for expounding 
their views in opposition to an increase in the tariff on Cuban sugar. 
The consolidated balance sheet for the General Sugar Corporation as of 
September 30, 1929, disclosed total assets amounting to $71,191,199, 
the value of property, plant, and equipment being carried at $57,769,232. 

Equally as active in the distribution of literature, press releases and 
propaganda generally was the soft-drink industry, organized nationally 
as the American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages. Junior Owens, their 
secretary, engaged the services of David J. Lewis, a former member of 
the United States Tariff Commission, to prepare a brief and act as their 
adviser, Lewis receiving about $4,500 during the year for his services. 

In addition the bottlers engaged in a general publicity campaign, per- 
mitting their name to be used on all press releases, although the asso- 
ciation bore no part of the expenses, two members, the Hershey Cor- 
poration, which, as before stated, contributed or agreed to contribute 
$7,500 to Lakin’s committee, and which has large interests in Cuban 
sugar plantations, mills, and refineries, and the Coca-Cola Co. of 
Atlanta, Ga., each agreeing to share equally up to $50,000 the expenses 
of the campaign, all the arrangements being made and the campaign 
being directed by one H. H. Pike, jr., a New York sugar broker, who is 
sales agent for the Hershey Corporation, who selected William H. Bald- 
win, a New York publicity agent, to carry on an extensive publicity 
campaign under the bottlers’ name, first on a retainer of $1,500 
monthly, which later was increased to $2,500 monthly. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I want to add this state- 
ment: 
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The facts with reference to the activities of the lobbying asso- 
ciations seeking to influence in one way or the other the tariff 
on sugar were obtained under the most difficult conditions. If 
anybody connected with that campaign on either side, ex- 
cept possibly Mr. Pike, told the truth, we did not discover it. 
They were evasive to the extent of trying to explain their own 
letters and make it appear that what they had written, instead 
of the ordinary understanding we would have of the English 
language, meant something else. 

I think it may be said, although in some instances the proof 
may not be conclusive, that instead of half a million dollars hav- 
ing been raised and expended here in Washington to influence 
public opinion, and thereby the tariff, during the pendency of 
this bill, twice that sum has been so expended. Three publicity 
agents received a good deal of this, We have gone through their 
correspondence and their reports. It is astonishing—it is more 
than that; it is amazing—that men who have been able to main- 
tain their position in the business world should have paid even 
one dollar for the services that these so-called publicity agents 
rendered. They detailed scandal; they talked about each other; 
they maintained an espionage system to pry into each other's 
secrets; they reported upon each other’s conduct; they reflected 
upon each other's morals; and even every bit of political gossip 
that could have been picked up by the office boy they trans- 
formed into confidential reports. 

If the business world learns nothing from examining into the 
activities of these publicity agents and their lobbying associates, 
the business world will forfeit the confidence of the public. 

To me it is unthinkable that anywhere from half a million to 
a million dollars should have been expended by this one indus- 
try, sugar, in endeavoring to affect, either for a higher or a 
lower duty, the rates that should be imposed upon that com- 
modity in the pending bill. The things they reported, which I 
presume were reported because they could learn nothing more, 
showed that they knew nothing about what was happening. 

The majority of them did not know a Member of either House 
by sight. Not one of them had a speaking acquaintanceship with 
more than one or two Members of either the House or the Sen- 
ate. They made no honest effort to influence legislation. There 
were, as the report indicates, some discreditable things done in 
connection with the campaign. Whatever this Government may 
desire to do about it, of course, is not material to this report; but 
there is no doubt that the Cuban Government was maintaining 
an agency here in America, financed by people who had invest- 
ments in that country, and I am sure financed in part by the 
Cuban Government directly, functioning through the Cuban 
representative here, to influence our domestice policies. There 
is no doubt—and I do not care what action, if any, may be 
taken about it—but that General Crowder, while wearing the 
uniform of a major general in the United States Army, retired, 
was in the employ of the Cuban Government, because we can 
trace his salary to no other source. All we can find anywhere 
else was his expense money; and yet he devoted months to a 
campaign here, every indication supporting, if not absolutely 
establishing, the fact that he was in the employ of a foreign 
government, and waging a campaign to stir up Latin-American 
hostility to his own Government. He was peddling what pur- 
ported to be the secret plans of the General Staff. I see they 
say that he did not disclose any official secrets. Well, he thought 
he did. His intention was to do so. 

Mr. President, after listening to these witnesses and studying 
their reports, I am impressed with two things only: One, the 
utter futility of the kind of a campaign they were carrying on; 
and the other, their eagerness to employ somebody whom they 
believed to be closely connected with the administration, 

Mr. Zabriskie, who is the head of the United States Sugar As- 
sociation, has no interest in sugar. There was not any reason 
why he should be president of this association. He has not a 
dollar of interest in it. He is not a sales agent for its products, 
so far as the record shows; but he had been chairman of the 
Sugar Equalization Board during the war, and therefore they 
brought him into the picture. 

As to Mr. Shattuck, the letters reporting his employment show 
that he was employed, according to the declaration of Mr. Lakin 
himself, principally because he was alleged to be the elose per- 
sonal and political friend of the President of the United States, 
as well as his attorney in some matters not revealed. The let- 
ters would indicate that Mr. Shattuck was daily in touch with 
the President. Mr. Shattuck said he was in touch with the 
Secretary to the President. I do not think it makes any dif- 
ference. I do not think he influenced anybody. I do not think 
he was calculated to bring results. The kind of a campaign 
they carried on was of such a nature that how any seusible 
people should have paid any attention to it, I can not imagine. 
Why they should have financed it, I do not know. 
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The domestic sugar people have maintained a steady lobby | to the various reports being made by the so-called lobby com- 


here since 1922. According to the best records we could get— 
and I have no idea that we got half of it—they have expended 
nearly $500,000 in trying to build up a public opinion that 
would support an increased duty on sugar. They speeded up 
their campaign when this tariff bill came along, and have ex- 
pended this year, I judge from the rate of expenditures that 
they gave us, about $100,000, largely through Mr. Austin, who 
is secretary of some kind of a chamber of commerce, or sugar 
association, or whatever they call it. 

Mr. Love insisted that he was opposed to the policy which 
they adopted of employing publicity agents; but Mr. Love is 
not borne out in that declaration when we come to see how 
the association over which he was presiding spent its money. 
The thing that astonished me, I think, more than anything else, 
was this: 

The Corn Sugar Products Association has been for years try- 
ing to get a bill passed through Congress—it is now pending 
in the Senate and the House—known as the Capper-Cole bill, 
removing by legislation the restrictions that the Department of 
Agriculture has placed upon the uses of corn sugar, so that if 
manufacturers use it where sugar is designated they must 
indicate that it is corn sugar that they use. The Corn Sugar 
Products Association wants to get rid of that requirement. It 
entered into a negotiation with the domestic sugar people, of 
whom Mr. Love is president, and reached an agreement, so it 
says, that this association should aid it in its effort to get the 
Capper-Cole bill passed, and in return it was to aid the domes- 
tic sugar people in getting a higher rate on their sugar. After 
the associations which had met in Kansas City had adjourned, a 
dispute arose as to whether or not the domestic sugar people 
were actually to support that bill, or merely not to oppose it; 
and a rather acrimonious correspondence ensued. They finally 
got together again and negotiated a new agreement, in which 
the domestic sugar people agreed that they would not oppose 
the legislation sought by the Corn Sugar Products Association, 
and in return for their not opposing it the corn-sugar people 
were to support their demand for higher tariffs, and they did 
more than that. The day that they wrote up their agreement, 
in which the domestic sugar people agreed that they would not 
oppose legislation then pending, the corn-sugar people paid 
$8,400 into a fund to be used to forward the campaign of the 
domestic sugar people for a higher rate on sugar in this bill. 

Now, of course, to us it seems astonishing that anybody should 
buy immunity from a lobbying association, and be willing to 
subscribe to their program and help them pass their legislation, 
and contribute $8,400 to their campaign. I do not care under 
what terms it was disguised ; it was nothing but a buying-off by 
one lobbying association of another lobbying association, as if 
legislation belonged to them, and the right to sell it was theirs. 
They sold not their support of a pending measure but merely 
their withdrawal of opposition to it. 

I am glad the matter was gone into, not that I think it is 
going to change votes upon the floor of the Senate; but I do 
hope that respectable business men, that honest business insti- 
tutions, will cease to pay tribute to these lobbyists, these graft- 
ers who have nothing to sell, these publicity associations, 
peddling what they claim is news around from one newspaper 
to another, trying to get publicity for or against some pending 
legislation. The whole matter is nothing but graft. Yes; it is 
worse than that, because it plays upon the credulity of the pub- 
lic and undermines the confidence of the American people in 
the integrity of their Government, because if they shall make 
the American people believe that these associations are effective, 
people must believe that legislative and executive action are 
bought and sold as any other commodity. 

I hope that the exposure of the character of people engaged 
in this enterprise called lobbying, and the futility of it, may 
lead the respectable business interests of the United States to 
the conclusion that they are being swindled out of their money 
and refuse longer to support these parasites. 

They might as well, so far as any beneficial results are con- 
cerned, go to a palm reader or a crystal gazer and have the 
future of legislation forecast by one of them as to pay their 
money to the so-called publicity agents and lobbyists we have 
with us. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. With the permission of the Senator 
from Nebraska, I ask to have read a letter from Francis King 
Carey, president of the National Sugar Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will pardon me, I wish to 
speak for a few minutes about the report submitted by the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Very well; I will wait. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Senate 
and the country are not paying the attention they ought to pay 
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mittee. The report just made shows the vast sums of money 
contributed by business men who ought to know better, contrib- 
uted by people generally, in order to get through these various 
lobbies by the payment of money legislation favorable to their 
interests. It is not very commendable, it seems to me; it does 
not show a very high degree of patriotic spirit and fervor for 
our leading citizens to pay money for getting something which, 
if they are square and honest, they can have without the pay- 
ment of anything. But see the ease with which these lobbyists 
get the money from various institutions and corporations. 

For instance, in the report just made it is shown on page 4 
that a couple of lobbyists employed’ another one. They em- 
ployed Col. John H. Carroll. As far as I know Colonel Carroll 
is a very high-class man, an able lawyer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He has not tried a lawsuit in half a cen- 
tury. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was about to say that. Perhaps I should 
have said that he was an able lawyer. He is a very old man; he 
is infirm. I am informed that he is weak, hardly able to get 
around. Let us see, now, what that kind of a man was drawing 
in the way of money and from whom he was getting it. He 
had been very active in his earlier life in various ways, as this 
report shows. I read from the report: 


Shattuck and Lakin enlisted in their cause Col. John H. Carroll, a 
lawyer of Washington, D. C., paying him a retainer of $10,000 and 
$4,500 a month. Carroll, now about 75 years of age, in feeble health, 
has not actually tried a lawsuit for many years; indeed, since his youth. 
He was for a long time legislative representative of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad before the Missouri Legislature at Jefferson 
City, engaged in work toward which he now feels some decided 
revulsion. 


I think that was quite a good many years ago. He has been 
in Washington, as I remember, for quite a good many years. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Seventeen. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us see what this one man, this feeble old 
man who was employed as a lawyer probably, but who has not 
been able physically, did to earn the money he drew. He is not 
able physically, but he is able otherwise, or was at one time. 
He is physically unable to try a lawsuit, and has not tried one 
in a great many years, the Senator from Arkansas tells us. The 
report says: 

In addition to the substantial salary mentioned— 


That is, a retainer of $10,000 and, in addition to that, $4,500 a 
month from these lobbyists— 


he gets $4,800 a year as counsel to the Cuban Embassy, $20,000 from 
the Northern Pacific Railroad and the Burlington, $25,000 from the 
Dutch Shell Co., $15,000 a year from the United Fruit Co., $10,000 
from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, $3,000 from the Erie Railroad, 
$12,000 from the Chesapeake & Ohio and Hocking Valley Rallroads, 
together with sundry other sums— 


I do not know what they are— 
from various clients, all amounting to something over $150,000. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Did he receive all of them simulta- 
neously? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; all at once. Right now he is drawing 
those sums. Says the committee: 


It did not appear, after diligent questioning, that Colonel Carroll had 
done anything or was in a situation to do anything in return for this 
liberal income. 


Mr. BLAINE. Oh, yes; he was. 

Mr. NORRIS. It does not appear on the surface. The 
Senator from Wisconsin says he was in a position to do some- 
thing. Perhaps he was, but nothing has been shown. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. . 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the testimony shows that Colonel Carroll got $45,000 
from the railroads, and at his advanced years he became the 
escort of Queen Marie when she made her tour of the United 
States. 

Mr. NORRIS. How much did the Queen pay him? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not know. 


Mr. NORRIS. Or did he pay her something? Anyway, Mr. 


President, the report shows that there is no evidence here of his 
doing anything for these large sums of money; and we must 
assume, therefore, that if he does something—and he has been 
on the witness stand—it is something that will not stand the 
light of day; or he does nothing, and these great corporations 
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just pay him because they like him and want to get rid of some 
of their money. 

It will be observed that nearly always when these sums are 
paid to men who, on the face of things, do nothing to earn the 
money, it comes from public-utility corporations, like railroads, 
like these other institutions. The men paying the money do not 
pay their own money. They add a little to a rate, an electric- 
light rate, or a railroad fare, or a sleeping-car berth fare, or 
Something of that kind, and the publie pays the bill. 

Mr. President, all of this ought to be nauseating and a stench 
in the nostrils of a patriotic people, and it occurred to me that 
while we were just briefly considering this report, I ought to 
read to the Senate, and I hope to the country, what the Supreme 
Court of the United States thinks abont the lobbying business. 
I read from the case of Trist v. Child, reported in Twenty- 
first Wallace, commencing ou page 441. I shall read first some 
of the syliabus—not all of it, because there were other ques- 
tions involyed. The court said in the syllabus: 


A contract to take charge of a claim before Congress, and prosecute 
it as an agent and attorney for the claimant (the same amounting to 
a contract to procure by “lobbying services”—that is to say, by per- 
sonal solicitation by the agent and others supposed to have personal 
influence in any way with Members of Congress—the passage of a Dill 
providing for the payment of the claim), is void. 


That is rather a long sentence, but they say, in substance, 
that a contract to employ a man to do that is void, that it can 
not be enforced. The syllabus proceeds: 


Such a contract is distinguishable from one for purely professional 
services, within which category are included drafting a petition which 
sets forth the claim, attending to the taking of testimony, collecting 
facts, preparing arguments, and submitting them either orally or in 
writing to a committee or other proper authority, with other services 
of like character intended to reach only the understanding of the persons 
sought to be influenced. 

Though compensation can be recovered for these when they stand by 
themselves, yet when they are blended and confused with those which 
are forbidden, the whole is a unit and indivisible, and that which is 
bad destroys the good. Compensation can be recovered for no part. 


This case went up to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the District of Columbia. Perhaps I ought to say that 
this was a case where a man by the name of Trist had a claim 
against the United States Government for services which he 
claimed were rendered in 1848, touching the treaty of Guada- 
lupe. He made an agreement with a man by the name of Child, 
a lawyer of Boston. Now, let me read what the court said 
about it in the opinion: 


N. P. Trist, having a claim against the United States for his serv- 
ices, rendered in 1848, touching the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo—a 
claim which the Government had not recognized—resolved in 1866-67 
to submit it to Congress and to ask payment of it. And he made an 
agreement with Linus Child, of Boston, that Child should take charge 
of the claim and prosecute it before Congress as his agent and attorney. 
As a compensation for his services it was agreed that Child should 
recetve 25 per cent of whatever sum Congress might allow in payment 
of the claim. If nothing was allowed, Child was to receive nothing. 
His compensation depended wholly upon the contingency of success, 
Child prepared a petition and presented the claim to Congress. Before 
final action was taken upon it by that body Child died. His son and 
personal representative, L. M. Child, who was his partner when the 
agreement between him and Trist was entered into, and down to the 
time of his death, continued the prosecution of the claim. 


When the case was tried a letter was introduced in evidence, 
and in its opinion the Supreme Court sets that letter out in full, 
and I want to read it. This was a letter from Child to Trist. 
Trist was the beneficiary ; Child was the lawyer. 

(From Child, jr., to Trist) 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1871. 

Mr. Trist: Everything looks very favorable. I found that my father 
has spoken to C and B and other Members of the House. 
Mr. B- says he will try hard to get it before the House. He has 
two more chances, or, rather, “morning hours,” before Congress ad- 
journs. A will go in for it, D promises to go for it. 
I have sent your letter and report to Mr. W , of Pennsylvania. 
It may not be reached till next week. Please write to your friends to 
write immediately to any Member of Congress, Every vote tells; and a 
simple request to a Member may secure his vote, he not caring anything 
about it. Set every man you know at work, even if he knows a page, 
for a page often gets a vote. The most I fear is indifference. 

Yours, ete, 


L. M. CHILD, 
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I read the letter because it shows the method of procedure. I 
want to read now what the Supreme Court thought about it. 
They said; 


We entertain no doubt that in such cases, as under all other circum- 
stances, an agreement express or implied for purely professional serv- 
ices is valid. Within this category are included drafting the petition 
to set forth the claim, attending to the taking of testimony, collecting 
facts, preparing arguments, and submitting them orally or in writing, 
to a committee or other proper authority, and other services of like 
character, All these things are intended to reach only the reason of 
those sought to be influenced. They rest on the same principle of 
ethics as professional services rendered in a court of justice, and are 
no more exceptionable. But such services are separated by a broad 
line of demarcation from personal solicitation, and the other means 
and appliances which the correspondence shows were resorted to in 
this case.. There is no reason to believe that they involved anything 
corrupt or different from what is usually practiced by all paid lobbyists 
in the prosecution of their business. 

The foundation of a republic is the virtue of its citizens. They are 
at once sovereigns and subjects. As the foundation is undermined, the 
structure is weakened. When it is destroyed, the fabric must fall, 
Such is the voice of universal history. 


This is the Supreme Court of the United States speaking. 


The theory of our Government is, that all public stations are trusts, 
and that those clothed with them are to be animated in the discharge 
of their duties solely by considerations of right, justice, and the public 
good. They are never to descend to a lower plane. But there is a 
correlative duty resting upon the citizen. In his intercourse with 
those in authority, whether executive or legislative, touching the per- 
formance of their functions, he is bound to exhibit truth, frankness, 
and integrity. Any departure from the line of rectitude in such cases, 
is not only bad in morals, but involves a public wrong. No people can 
have any higher public interest, except the preservation of their liber- 
ties, than integrity in the administration of their government in all its 
departments, 

The agreement in the present case was for the sale of the influence 
and exertions of the lobby agent to bring about the passage of a law 
for the payment of a private claim, without reference to its merits, by 
means which, if not corrupt, were illegitimate, and considered in con- 
nection with the pecuniary interest of the agent at stake, contrary to 
the plainest principles of public policy. No one has a right, in such 
circumstances, to put himself in a position of temptation to do what is 
regarded as so pernicious in its character. The law forbids the in- 
choate step, and puts the seal of its reprobation upon the undertaking. 

If any of the great corporations of the country were to hire adven- 
turers who make market of themselves in this way, to procure the 
passage of a general law with a view to the promotion of their private 
interests, the moral sense of every right-minded man would instine- 
tively denounce the employer and employed as steeped in corruption, 
and the employment as infamous. 

If the instances were numerous, open, and tolerated, they would be 
regarded as measuring the decay of the public morals and the de- 
generacy of the times, 


I hope Senators will listen to those words. That is what 
the investigation of the lobby committee shows is now going 
on around the Capitol. The Supreme Court of the United 
States said away back in 1871 that “if these cases were numer- 
ous and open and tolerated, they would be regarded as measur- 
ing the decay of public morals and the degeneracy of the 
times.” The court continued: ` 


No prophetic spirit would be needed to foretell the consequences 
near at hand. The same thing in lesser legislation, if not so prolific 
of alarming evils, is not less vicious in itself, nor less to be condemned. 
The vital principle of both is the same. The evils of the latter are of 
sufficient magnitude to invite the most serious consideration. The pro- 
hibition of the law rests upon a solid foundation. A private bill is 
apt to attract little attention. It involves no great public interest, and 
usually fails to excite much discussion. Not unfrequently the facts are 
whispered to those whose duty it is to investigate, vouched for by 
them, and the passage of the measure is thus secured. If the agent is 
truthful and conceals nothing, all is well. If he uses nefarious means 
with success, the spring head and the stream of legislation are pol- 
luted. To legalize the traffic of such service would open a door at 
which fraud and falsehood would not fail to enter and make themselves 
felt at every accessible point. It would invite their presence and 
offer them a premium. If the tempted agent be corrupt himself and 


disposed to corrupt others, the transition requires but a single step. 
He has the means in his hands, with every facility and a strong in- 
centive to use them, The widespread suspicion which prevails and 
charges openly made and hardly denied lead to the conclusion that 
such events are not of rare occurrence. Where the avarice of the 
agent is inflamed by the hope of a reward contingent upon success and 
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to be graduated by a percentage upon the amount appropriated the 
danger of tampering in its worst form is greatly increased. 

It is by reason of these things that the law is as it is upon the 
subject. It will not allow either party to be led into temptation where 
the thing to be guarded against is so deleterious to private morals 
and so injurious to the public welfare. In expressing these views we 
follow the lead of reason and authority. 

We are aware of no case in English or American jurisprudence like 
the one here under consideration, where the agreement has not been 
adjudged to be illegal and void. 

We have said that for professional services in this connection a just 
compensation may be recovered. But where they are blended and con- 
fused with those which are forbidden, the whole is a unit and in- 
divisible. That which is bad destroys that which is good, and they 
perish together. Services of the latter character, gratuitously ren- 
dered, are not unlawful. The absence of motive to wrong is the 
foundation of the sanction. The tendency to mischief, if not wanting, 
is greatly lessened. The taint lies in the stipulation for pay. Where 
that exists, it affects fatally, in all its parts, the entire body of the 
contract. In all such cases, protior conditio defendentis. Where there 
is turpitude, the law will help neither party. 

The elder agent in this case is represented to have been a lawyer of 
ability and high character. The appellee is said to be equally worthy. 
This can make no difference as to the legal principles we have con- 
sidered, nor in their application to the case in hand. The law is no 
respecter of persons. 


That is what the Supreme Court said in 1871. If they were 
passing on it now and if they were to read the report of the 
lobby investigating committee, they would find that the occur- 
rences are not so rare; they haye been growing in number and, 
as the court pointed out, this strikes at the very foundation of 
free government, it means polluting the stream at its source and 
it means the decay of democratic institutions, as the Supreme 
Court said, if carried on to a logical conclusion. 

It seems to me that the Senate and the country might well 
pause to ask the question, Whither are we drifting? Are these 
things common and of everyday occurrence around the Capital 
of the Nation? If they are, the words of the Supreme Court of 
the United States uttered away back in 1871 were prophetic 
and ought, it seems to me, to excite the interest of every 
patriotic citizen everywhere to see that the ideas so well ex- 
pressed by the court are now carried out in actual practice in 
this day. 

I thank the Senator from Maryland for permitting me to 
proceed, and I now yield the floor. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I ask that the letter 
which I previously sent to the desk may now be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read the letter, as follows: 

THE NATIONAL SUGAR MANUFACTURING Co., 
Baltimore, Må., November 13, 1929. 
Hon. PHILLIPS Ler GOLDSBOROUGH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: The Senate Finance Committee asked the United 
States Beet Sugar Association to furnish it with the financial history 
of the 19 beet-sugar companies, operating nearly 100 widely separated 
plants in continental United States; and were immediately furnished 
with such a statement, certified to by a certified public accountant, 
which shows that during the last 10 years the 19 companies had earned 
an average rate of 8.37 per cent on their invested capital of $189,- 
718,441.36, or 2.55 per cent on the renewal value of their property of 
$250,322,562.44. 

It seems entirely impossible to get into the minds of the American 
people or its newspapers the fact that the beet-sugar industry has for 
the last 50 years been struggling against the united forces of the so- 
called (but unfairly called) Sugar Trust. The United States refiners 
of foreign raw sugar have naturally been doing their best—which, 
with their enormous financial resources and political experience, has 
been a very skillful best“ —to put the beet-sugar industry to sleep, 
or to check its growth. 

I think any corporation which is in the business of refining raw 
sugar would try to protect its stockholders by stopping as far as it 
could the development of the beet-sugar industry, because the beet-sugar 
plants of the United States turn out all of their sugar in a refined 
condition, and every pound they manufacture and refine reduces to that 
extent the business opportunity of the refiners of foreign raw sugar. 

Now that the refiners of foreign raw sugar and their close asso- 
ciates control nearly three-fourths of the raw-sugar industry of Cuba, 
it goes without saying that their economic, banking, and political in- 
fluence has been enormously increased, and their resources for propa- 
ganda against the beet-sugar industry have been enormously added to. 

It also seems impossible to make it clear to the American people that 
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great reason for opposing the increased tariff on sugar, because of any 
direct injury to any of them. 

The refiner is, of course, interested indirectly in a low tariff and 
cheap sugar, because cheap sugar increases consumption and the pay- 
ment of duty adds to capital requirements; but whether sugar is cheap 
or otherwise, the refiner adds his refining differential, which is the 
source of his refining profit. The real opposition of the refiner to the 
tariff increase is that it will enable the beet-sugar industry at least to 
live and probably to expand; and the refiner has, of course, a perfectly 
natural reason for opposing either the existence or increase of the beet- 
sugar industry. 

If it is true that the American consumer pays the tariff, it follows, of 
course, that Cuba doesn’t pay it; but if I were a Cuban manufacturer 
of raw sugar, whether I were owned by American eapital or not, I 
would have no difficulty in feeling that it was my business duty to check 
the growth of the beet-sugar industry, because every pound of sugar 
made by a beet-sugar plant reduces by that much the Cuban market for 
its sugar in the United States. It will be everywhere conceded that the 
20 per cent preferential which the tariff laws give to Cuban raw sugar 
against the rest of the world, which is maintained in the proposed tariff 
increase, gives to Cuba a monopoly of the American market, subject 
only to that part of the market which is supplied by domestic producers 
of sugar and the Philippines. 

In plain language, the present sugar tariff controversy in Congress 18 
not really between the beet-sugar industry and the consumers of sugar 
in continental United States but is simply part of the long fight which 
the beet-sugar industry has made, at the earnest request of the United 
States Government itself, to build up sugar production within the limits 
of continental United States, and the perfectly natural struggle which 
the refiners of foreign raw sugar and the Cuban producers have made 
and will continue to make to destroy, if possible, or at least to curtail 
domestic production. 

For the last 10 years the tariff on raw sugar, eyen with the unfair 
preference which has been given to Cuba, has barely kept the beet-sugar 
industry alive, although it has partly prevented the “ dumping” on 
continental United States of the surplus crops of Cuba and Europe, and 
bas at least enabled the beet-sugar industry to pay American wages 
and has enabled the farmers, who supply them with their raw material, 
to make a bare living, although, as the figures quoted at the beginning 
of this letter prove, it has not enabled the beet-sugar plant to earn an 
interest on its invested capital which justifies it in continuing in the 
business, or which gives to outside capital any reasonable invitation to 
invest in the beet-sugar business. 

The agricultural prosperity of France and its ability to protect its 
sugar prices are largely due to the foresight of the Emperor Napoleon, 
who, as is well known, was responsible for establishing the beet-sugar 
industry in France. 

Great Britain, long wedded to the free-trade principle, has within 
the last few years, notwithstanding its financial difficulties, successfully 
established the beet-sugar industry in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and has made extraordinary concessions to that end, and the indica- 
tions are that England, Ireland, and Scotland are on their way to mak- 
ing those countries independent of foreign sugar supply. 

When that great Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson, nearly 50 
years ago invited American capital to invest in the beet-sugar business 
in continental United States, he had in view the enormous value the 
business would be to agricultural America, and no one can visit to-day 
a beet-sugar plant in any one of the 16 States now engaged in the beet- 
sugar business without realizing that so far as public interest is con- 
cerned his dream has come true. 

Each one of the nearly 100 great beet-sugar plants in the United 
States, whether owned in combination with others or not, will be found 
to be the basis of agricultural prosperity for 25 miles around it, The 
growing of the sugar beets is an intensive and highly scientific agri- 
cultural operation, and wherever the feet of the beet-sugar industry 
are planted you will find that agricultural prosperity in all its branches 
is promoted, while the enormous sums which are paid out in the locality 
for the purchase of the beets and for their manufacture into sugar 
are in each case the foundation of prosperity in every neighboring 
branch of industry. It would be a crime against American agriculture 
to stop the great flywheels of the efficient and finely operated plants of 
the beet-sugar industry which reflect, as all American manufacturers 
reflect, the highest form of manufacturing skill. If the American peo- 
ple really think that the domestic sugar industry is not worth taking 
care of and promoting, the sensible thing to do is to remove the tariff 
on sugar altogether and put the industry to sleep for good and all. 
But if the beet-sugar industry is worth preserving, doesn’t it seem 
rather sensible to assume that the beet-sugar farmers and manufacturers 
understand better what they are up against after making a brave fight 
for so long a period than even newspaper editors, and that the testi- 
mony of their sworn enemies might reasonably be taken with a grain 
of salt by the newspaper fraternity? 

At present even the most bitter opponents of the industry might 
remember that throughout the whole world the tariff on sugar is one 


neither the refiners and their associates, nor Cuba itself, have any | of the main sources of public revenue; and that it would not be possible 
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to deprive the Government of the United States of its enormous revenue 
from the tariff on sugar without requiring it to find this revenue from 
other sources—presumably the income tax, 

The beet-sugar industry opposes a bounty on beet sugar. Bounties 
are foreign to the economic policy of the United States and are unac- 
ceptable to the American people. It is manifestly absurd to assume 
that any one industry should be made the subject of price fixing; and 
if the bounty is to be applied to one product, which needs tariff protec- 
tion, it goes without saying that we had better abandon the tariff 
principle and resort generally to the bounty system. 

It is not possible in the limits of this letter to answer the false and 
misleading propaganda with which the country has been flooded, largely 
under the direction of the banking interests which have become finan- 
cially involved in the Cuban wreckage, due entirely to the preposterous 
overproduction of sugar by Cuba, but it may be worth while in conclu- 
sion to quote the following paragraph from a statement recently made 
by Senator THOMAS of Idaho: 

“No matter what the tariff, the fact remains that the consumer pays 
very little of it. A large part is absorbed by foreign producers who are 
anxious to unload their surpluses on the American market, which ex- 
plains their outcry against it, and another large part by the manu- 
facturers of candy, soft drinks, and other food products. The part 
which the manufacturers are called upon to pay works no hardship on 
them. If, for instance, the increases proposed in the House bill are 
finally approved by the Senate, I understand that the sugar in a pound 
of candy would cost about one-third of a cent more and in a soft drink 
about three-tenths of a mill additional. It is inconceivable that such 
minor increases would be passed on to the consumers, who are accus- 
tomed to buy these products at a fixed and established price. If all 
the remainder of the tariff were added to the retail price of sugar, 
which also is inconceivable, it would mean only 32 cents a year to the 
individual.” 

Faithfully yours, 
Francis Kine CAREY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will lie on the table. 
PORTO RICAN HURRICANE RELIEF (H. DOO. NO. 254) 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, which will 
be read i 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am submitting herewith for your consideration a copy of 
the report of the Porto Rico Hurricane Relief Commission rec- 
ommending that additional funds be made available to the com- 
mission for the purposes specified therein. I am also submitting 
a draft of the legislation proposed by the commission te accom- 
plish these purposes. 

Porto Rico is still suffering from the effects of the disastreus 
hurricane of September 18, 1928. There exists a real and imme- 
diate need for appropriating these funds in order to alleviate 
the distress due to unemployment on the island and to enable 
the commission to continue its farm rehabilitation program. 

The proposed legislation has my approval, and I recommend 
its immediate enactment. 

Hxunzur Hoover. 

Tur WHITE House, January 14, 1930. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The message and accompanying 
papers will be printed and referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, out of erder, I ask unani- 
mous consent to introduce a joint resolution designed te carry 
out the suggestion contained in the President's message. I ask 
that the joint resolution may be referred te the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 118) to authorize additional 
appropriations for the relief of Porto Rico was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 


TARIFF AUTONOMY FOR THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I was very much inter- 
ested and gratified this morning when the very able Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] was discussing the sugar tariff and 
the Philippine question to haye him register complete and 
unequivocal approval of my suggestion for tariff autonomy for 
the Philippine Islands. He indorsed it as a matter of justice, 
as a matter of equity and as a practicable, feasible proposition. 
I was particularly interested that he should proclaim it abso- 
lutely constitutional, because the sag Ebers that I have 
heard of the suggestion up to date has on the ground of its 
alleged unconstitutionality. The Senator from Idaho 
but one doubt, and that was as to whether the opinion of this 
body could ever be led to a point where this adventure in tariff 
autonomy could be brought about. 
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By way of seeking ultimately to produce that meeting of 
minds I offer the resolution which I send to the desk and ask 
that it may be read and referred to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

I can not believe that this prospectus is impossible. The logic 
behind it is too cogent. While we dare not create Philippine 
independence solely for the purpose of saving our domestic 
agricultural situation, yet it is no blemish upon the independ- 
ence program if it also meets this deadly exposure now suffered 
by these domestic agricultural commodities. I will not vote 
prejudicial strictures upon the Philippines simply to aid our 
own economic situation. But when Philippine independence can 
be advantaged in an honorable and progessive way and, at the 
same time, our domestic situation simultaneously may be saved, 
I submit that it is a fortunate and righteous joining of objec- 
tives. Tariff autonomy can accomplish both purposes. I ask 
Senators particularly to listen to the serial argument in the 
preamble of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 199) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the Senate Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs con- 
templates immediate inquiry into the question of independence for the 
Philippine Islands; and j 

Whereas economic self-sufficiency must exist in order to justify and 
maintain a permanent status of independence; and 

Whereas this economic self-sufficiency requires the effectual mainte- 
nance of native Philippine trade without the benefit of free American 
markets, and in readjusted contacts with the markets of the world; 
and 

Whereas this self-sufficiency can only be achieved by the successful 
erection and operation of an independent tariff structure by and for 
the Philippine Islands: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs be 
instructed to include within the scope of its inquiry an investigation 
into the feasibility of tariff autonomy for the Philippine Islands as a 
final and essential demonstration of such economic self-sufficiency as 
will justify subsequent independence at the earliest possible date. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, if the Senator from Michigan, 
instead of offering the resolution which he has presented, will 
introduce a bill or joint resolution providing for what he desires 
to be brought into effect, it will be, as a matter of course, con- 
sidered by the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs in 
its hearings, which haye been announced, as being for the con- 
sideration of any matters affecting the Philippine Islands. It 
will not then be necessary for the Senate to direct the commit- 
tee to consider a matter which they have already announced 
they are willing to consider in connection with all matters con- 
cerning necessary legislation for the Philippines. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I would not, presume to undertake 
alone to write a tariff autonomy bill to erect any such formid- 
able structure as is ultimately involved in this adventure. Such 
a plan must be carefully developed. It occurs to me that the 
introduction of the resolution and its reference to the com- 
mittee wili automatically bring it within the scope of the in- 
quiry which is about to be made. I am satisfied that it is the 
proper way to proceed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in reference to what the 
Senator from Michigan has just said about the difficulty of 
drawing a bill or joint resolution covering the scope mentioned 
in his resolution, it seems to me that the best way to achieve 
his object would be for the Senator from Michigan to favor 
the resolution which I submitted a few days ago, empowering 
the President te call a conference in Manila this fall, to consist 
of one half of American citizens, represenfing the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and others not connected with Con- 
gress, and one half of Filipinos, representing the Senate of 
the Philippine Islands, the House of Representatives of the 
Islands, and others not members of the Philippine Legislature, 
to consider all questions connected with the possibility of grant- 
ing Philippine independence, including economie and political 
questions pertinent thereto, which conference could very prop- 
erly consider and arrive at definite conclusions regarding the 
matter just brought forward by the Senator from Michigan. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


NEWS SERVICE BY RADIO 
Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have before me a statement by 
Mr. Joseph Pierson, president of the Press Wireless (Inc.), ex- 
plaining the organization of the Press Wireless Co! for the pur- 
pose of handling press messages throughout the world by radio. 
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This statement is so complete and, as I think, so important to 
the country that I should like to have it printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I want to call attention to the fact that the Radio Commis- 
Sion in this instance required as a condition of the grant of a 
waye length that this company shall be a common carrier and 
that every newspaper in the United States shall have the right 
to use it. By so doing the Radio Commission is thereby pro- 
hibiting, I think, a monopoly in the press service. 

Mr, MOOT. Mr. President, did I correctly understand the 
Senator to say that the matter to which he referred was a 
report of the Radio Commission? 

Mr, DILL. No; it is a statement made by Mr. Joseph Pier- 
son, president of the Press Wireless. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Prerson, I bave been subpœnaed to appear before this com- 
mittee to make a statement covering certain features of the activities 
of the American press, with which I am connected, in the field of 
communications. 

The American press, I believe is by many times the largest single 
group producer of word traffic here and abroad in the history of the 
world. Abroad it develops between 40,000 and 100,000 words of 
completed text each day and at home its daily production and distribu- 
tion runs into millions of words each 24 hours, This huge word 
volume is the medium through which the public intelligence of the 
Nation flows, energizing the industry and initiative of men and women 
and coordinating the ideals and activities of widely separated States. 

We to-day accept the newspaper as a matter of course, like thought 
itself, buying a copy probably twice daily for from 1 to 5 cents. We 
give little attention to the struggle of centuries and the intensive 
competitive labor of our own time which has made such a product 
possible. 

The newspaper is a daily news message to the people. If news- 
papers and news agencies suddenly were suppressed, we would find 
that even a very mediccre news report of world events, such as we 
might buy now for a cent, would cost each one of us more than 
$5,000 a day. * 

The exchange of news between States and nations improves inter- 
state and international comity, develops trade and fills the pathways 
thereof, arouses the heroism and charity of the whole world when 
wars or great natural catastrophes reduce to despair stricken units of 
the human race, however small or remote. 

It is for this reason above all others that newspapers and enlight- 
ened men and women struggle against the indifference and the greed 
of our time to keep the press traffic of this and other lands speedy 
in delivery to the people, efficient in truthful and unbiased presenta- 
tion of facts, as low as possible in cost, and free from bondage to 
military and industrial dictators. 

During and following the World War some new trade practices were 
evolyed by communication companies both in the United States and 
abroad which were exceedingly injurious to the swift and economical 
transmission of public intelligence. Although the Lisbon International 
Telegraphic Convention of 1908 gave to press dispatches an equality in 
transmission with commercial messages in the order of their filing, the 
communication companies developed for themselves after the armistice 
certain arbitrary methods which had been established by military dicta- 
tors under the necessities of war. The communication companies by 
1919 were ignoring almost entirely the transmission rights of press 
dispatches as aforesaid, and commercial messages were being given 
the priority, irrespective of time filed, unless the press dispatches were 
filed at the full commercial rate. The communication companies were 
encouraged by the acquiescence of certain press associations of the 
United States in the principle thus arbitrarily initiated. As a result, 
the newspapers of the country were incurring delays of from 12 to 30 
hours on the dispatches of their correspondents filed in- the capitals of 
Europe. 

Individual protests were made by various newspapers to the heads 
of the various communication companies. Many promises were made, 
but there was no permanent result. Such complaints were made by 
the New York Times, the New York Tribune, and the Chicago Tribune, 
that I know of. 

There are, as the committee no doubt knows, press rates on news 
dispatches from almost all nations of the world to the United States. 
This rate usually is about one-third to one-half the full commercial“ 
rate. I have here a list of characteristic international press rates 
which I will file with the committee. The reasons for handling press 
at low rates are: 

First. Operators can handle press at higher speed because of absence 
of code and of their familiarity with world affairs. 

Second. Press dispatches originate from only a few sources and are 
delivered to only a few addresses usually over special wires, thus 
making unnecessary the complicated office system required to gather 
and distribute a multitude of brief messages from widely separated 
Sources and to widely separated addresses, as in the case of commercial 
messages. 
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Third. Communication companies reap from the distribution of press 
an increased yolume of commercial messages from the same area. 

In 1920 Mr. Norman Dayis, Undersecretary of State, invited to a 
conference in Washington various newspapers of the country who were 
interested in foreign communications. At this conference I represented 
the Chicago Tribune. The purpose of the conference was to advise the 
American delegation to an impending international communications 
conference in Washington just what were the difficulties and problems 
of the American press in the questions under consideration. This press 
conference with Mr. Davis did not develop any program, Almost all 
the newspaper representatives were Washington correspondents who 
were not familiar with the latest difficulties in foreign communications. 
Mr. Davis asked me if I could not get the editors who were familiar 
with the problems together and formulate a program. 

In New York the following day inquiries developed that there was a 
general feeling among the editorial managers of the various newspapers 
that some determined and unifled representation should be made, and 
on the next day was organized in the offices of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association a committee designated as the American Pub- 
lishers’ Committee for the purpose of handling in an organized manner 
the problems which equally affected all. A statement and recom- 
mendation was made to Mr. Davis for presentation to the communica- 
tions conference. Our committee started a thorough investigation of 
the communications system and applied to the heads of the various 
American communication companies to end the evil practices which 
had been allowed to creep into the field. One practice was immediately 
stopped. This was a demand by the American communication com- 
panies that American newspapers must pay for all dispatches filed by 
their correspondents In foreign offices irrespective of whether or not 
those dispatches were received at destination. 

Our committee also successfully resisted the effort of the communi- 
cation companies to restore the pre-war monopoly of the Commercial 
Pacifie Cable Co. in the Far East, and Congress directed that the United 
States Navy wireless circuits between San Francisco, Honolulu, and 
Manila should be open to press dispatches at a reasonable rate. 

Our committee’s investigation was met by the various American com- 
munication companies with the excuse that the evil practices complained 
of and the delays and exorbitant charges resulting therefrom had their 
origin entirely in the offices of foreign companies in foreign nations. 
Consequently the committee dispatched its representative, myself, to 
Europe for the purpose of trying to eliminate the evils at their alleged 
source. We found almost everywhere in Europe that the pressure which 
resulted in the prior transmission of all commercially rated messages 
over press originated from the American companies. The Buropean 
administrations were almost all parties to the international telegraphic 
conyention, and were quite willing to conform with its regulations, but 
they pointed out that since the United States was not a signatory of 
this convention they were placed at the mercy of the American com- 
munication companies, 

Up to this time our committee had not considered or even thought of 
establishing for American newspapers their own separate means of com- 
munication with foreign countries. However, it being observed that 
many wireless stations were available in Europe, we entered into a 
tentative agreement with the officials of the British post office whereby 
the British post-office stations would start tests with stations which our 
committee might set up in North America with a view to establishing 
communications, Our committee ata meeting in June of 1921, still being 
reluctant to enter into the business of communications on its own 
behalf, voted not to accept the tentative agreement. However, commu- 
nication conditions were growing worse, particularly from southern 
Europe, and in December of 1921 three newspapers, the New York Times, 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and the Chicago Tribune, decided to set 
up a wireless station for communication with the British post-office 
stations in England. 

Owing partly to the rigid monopoly maintained by the General 
Electric-Radio Corporation combine of equipment in the United States, 
even controlling that imported from abroad, it was decided to establish 
our North American stations in some near-by country where the laws 
were more favorable to independent initiative and even more rigidly 
enforced against unfair practices and oppression of enterprise. We de- 
cided, therefore, to set up our station at the terminus of the British 
Government cables. 


This station was set up at Halifax, Nova Scotia, by courtesy of the 
Dominion of Canada, and on February 22, 1922, it started receiving 
traffic from the British post office station at Leafield, the said traffic 
being destined to the three sponsoring newspapers. The operation of 
this circuit being successful, the British post office agreed to turn over 
its transmitting station at Northolt also to the services of this traffic. 
In the fall of 1922 the three newspaper sponsors of the Halifax station 
invited all the other members of onr committee to participate with them 
in the benefits to be derived from the London-Halifax circuit, which 
they did. These other members, who now are stockholders in this 
Canadian company, are: United Press Association ; the two Hearst news 
services, Universal Service and International News Service; the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; the New York World and the New York Herald- 
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Tribune. The service always has been open to any other newspapers 
and is being used by other newspapers. 

Two years later our committee, by arrangement with the French 
Telegraph Ministry, opened a press circuit with the French ministry 
station at Ladoua, on the outskirts of Lyon, remote control from Paris, 
However, no improvement yet had been made in the speed of press 
communications from southern Europe, particularly Italy. There was 
no direct cable communication with Italy, and the wireless companies of 
the United States refused to handle traffic direct from the Italian sta- 
tions. Italian wireless traffic had to be sent through the German sta- 
tions. Our committee was advised by Italian officials that this routing 
of the traffic was due to an agreement between the Trans-Radio Co. of 
Germany and the Radio Corporation of America. Our committee ap- 
plied to the Italian Government in Rome for a press wireless circuit 
between one of its stations and our committee’s station at Halifax. 
Very promptly we received word from Premier Benito Mussolini that 
such a circuit immediately would be established, and it was so done. 
Over these four circuits were carried several thousand words of press 
a day for American newspapers in the English, French, and Italian 
languages. 

Up to this time our committee had not constructed either in the 
United States or in Halifax a powerful transmitter because of the great 
difficulty in obtaining parts, Consequently we were using the land wires 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co, for the purpose of relaying from 
Halifax to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago the dispatches 
received at Halifax from the various stations in Europe. 

Needless to say, during all this time our committee was meeting with 
very active opposition from the various cable companies, particularly in 
the foreign points where the dispatches originated. Heavy delays on 
press dispatches from Europe were quickly eliminated. Our land wire 
connection between Halifax and New York had not been affected by this 
antagonism to a great extent up to about 1926. None of the Halifax- 
New York wire services apparently is a very stable one as communi- 
cation would be interrupted for many hours at a time, but we depended 
upon a small wireless transmitter which we were able to build to bridge 
these breaks, and all together got along fairly well. 

In, I believe, 1926, however, the Western Union Telegraph Co. sud- 
denly began charging full commercial rate on the foreign language 
traffic which we were receiving for foreign language newspapers in the 
United States. That is to say, it raised the rate about three times. 
This eventually suppressed this traffic, which we understand is now 
being handled by the Western Union Cable Co. at press rates. The 
Western Union set up as a reason for this arbitrary act that the traffic 
was not in the English language. No objection of this or any other 
kind was raised by the Western Union until after they had handled our 
foreign language press for three years. A few months later, one Feb- 
ruary night, the Western Union Telegraph Co. advised us that it would 
forthwith raise the rate on all traffic of the Halifax wireless station 
of our committee to New York by more than three times. As the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. controlled all the wires into our Halifax sta- 
tions it was necessary for American newspapers to pay this extortion for 
a night or two until the Canadian Pacific Telegraph Co., which is 
allied with the Postal Telegraph Co., of the United States, but which, 
however, is not itself a competitor of ours, established its wires in our 
station. Our committee, meanwhile, by getting equipment abroad had 
been able to increase the power of its transmitting station in Halifax 
and since then has not been wholly dependent on wire communications 
to complete its services. 

In 1927 our committee formed a company in Canada under a Dominion 
charter called News Traffic Board (Ltd.). This corporation owns and 
operates our wireless properties in the Halifax district. 

In the United States, meanwhile, a few individual newspapers had 
set up wireless transmitting and receiving stations, but they worked 
under extreme difficulties because of the control of the manufacture of 
equipment in the United States and the drastic restrictions on the sale 
of same by the aforesaid monopoly. 

Senator WHEELER. When you speak of the“ aforesaid monopoly "—— 

Mr. Pierson. I mean the Radio Corporation of America. 

Nevertheless, transmitters were constructed and used up to a power 
of about 1 kilowatt. Several applications were before the Federal 
Radio Commission shortly after it began to function in 1927. In Jan- 
nary, 1928, at invitation of the Federal Radio Commission, various 
newspapers appeared before the commission and argued and disclosed 
their need for wireless communication under their own control both 
with foreign countries and with each other in the United States, The 
commission in the course of several hearings finally allocated to the 
press 20 transoceanic waves, that ts to say, frequencies of more than 
6,000 kilocycles. The commission allotted these waves to a trustee 
selected by the interested newspapers and press associations, I was 
this trustee. In September of 1928 application was made to the Radio 
Corporation of America for equipment. We were referred to Maj. H. 
W. Angus, director of the license department of that company. He said 
the Radio Corporation could not then sell us equipment, but he said 
the question would have to be submitted to the board of directors of 
the corporation. It was so submitted, we were told, and the directors 


voted that equipment might be rented to the newspapers providing they 
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paid the price of the Radio Corporation on the equipment, plus a roy- 
alty of 5 per cent of the gross receipts of the newspapers from traffic 
on said stations. Mr. Angus said the corporation would not license 
the equipment then being used by the various newspapers, although he 
did suggest that his corporation probably would buy up our apparatus. 
There was some discussion as to the type of set, but finally it was 
agreed that we would base our discussions on their 1-kilowatt type 
E. T. 3656 which they were standardizing for export. We learned that 
we would be required to pay down for each transmitter and receiver 
the price charged by the General Electric Co. to the Radio Corporation 
of America, plus a 45 per cent profit to the Radio Corporation, Major 
Angus, after consulting other branches of the corporation, said they 
could deliver our equipment in 14 to 17 weeks. 

The CHarmmaN. That was in 1928? 

Mr. Pixnsox. No, sir; 1929, Mr. Chairman, February of 1929. 

The newspapers and press associations then individually authorized 
us to order a total of 11 of these transmitters, all designed for the 
so-called transoceanic frequencies. These were so ordered in January 
with delivery promised in 17 weeks. This order was not executed, how- 
ever. We thought the transmitters were being built until about April 
10 when the contract department of Radio Corporation of America 
advised us that the order had not yet been turned over to General 
Electric Co. because we had not designated the primary current we 
were to use for the driving motor on each transmitter. It was correct 
that we had given this information on only 9 out of the 11 trans- 
mitters, 

But some of my associates believed this merely an excuse for delay, 
because we called up the General Electric Co. offices in New York that 
same day and found that 1 dozen motors necessary to drive the type 
of transmitter ordered—3 to 5 horsepower—could be delivered from 
their stock for any commercial type of primary current in 24 hours. 

Moreover, in no other branch of wireless activity were such delays 
being imposed on the purchasers of equipment. Broadcasting stations 
at this same period were getting deliveries of broadcasting equipment 
in six weeks. There is only this material difference between telegraphic 
wireless stations and broadcasting stations, that the latter are even 
more complicated and contain a greater amount of the same kind of 
equipment. 

Meanwhile the newspapers and press associations who were appli- 
cants before the Federal Radio Commission became involved in an 
apparently insoluble dispute among themselyes as to the number of 
frequencies which should be allotted to each of their interests. The 
Federal Radio Commission in June decided that it would allow the 
waves for the press to be used only by a single corporation open to all 
the American press. Such a corporation, Press Wireless (Inc.), was 
formed on July 8 last, and the commission assigned to it the con- 
struction permits which had been issued to me as trustee approximately 
a year before for the 20 transoceanic waves which had been in dispute. 
All these construction permits expired in three months, but we had to 
show in one month that we were making material progress, 

We then again approached the Radio Corporation of America. The 
negotiations were now turned over to Mr. Edward Anderson, of the 
contract department. He immediately advised us that the prices and 
delivery we had been offered in February no longer could prevail. The 
price was raised about 50 per cent, or almost $3,000, and it would be 
nine months before we could get delivery of the first transmitter. The 
only change we could find from the transmitter as offered to us in 
February was the addition of a doubler circuit, which costs about $100. 
We protested the increase in price, but some of the directors of our 
company were inclined to accept all this when suddenly a new deveiop- 
ment tied up the negotiations. Mr. Anderson advised us that any 
contract which the Radio Corporation of America offered us would bave 
to be approved by Radio Communications Co., the subsidiary of Radio 
Corporation of America which handles foreign communications. 

Accordingly, with Mr, Frederick Meinholtz, of the New York Times, 
and Mr. Reginald Kenneth Squire, of the New York World, and at the 
urgency of Mr. Anderson, of Radio Corporation of America, we con- 
ferred in July, 1929, with Mr. Winterbottom, of Radio Communications 
Co. Mr. Winterbottom cross-examined us for more than an hour regard- 
ing the traffic communications we already had as well as those we were 
about to establish. He then said that our foreign business would 
seriously interfere with that of the Radio Communications Co., espe- 
cially where they were now getting very nice rates from the press, and 
therefore we would have to pay to the Radio Corporatien of America 
a royalty of 7½ per cent instead of the 5 per cent originally offered on 
our gross receipts on business to and from foreign countries. The 
conference then terminated. 

Our directors considered the subject at some length and decided to 
authorize their president to submit a tentative order for one trans- 
mitter to Radio Corporation of America in order to learn what other 
drastic provisions would be included in the now proposed license con- 
tracts which had not been mentioned in our previous order the preced- 
ing February. As the general manager of our company, I remained in 
New York a week to get this contract, but being unable to obtain same, 
I, at the suggestion of Mr. Anderson, returned to Chicago to await 
same there. 
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Last December Mr. Anderson advised me that the contract was ready, 
and at my suggestion he mailed it to the general offices of our company 
about December 16 last. A copy of the proposed license agreement with 
synopsis and notes of explanation was then mailed to our executive 
board and directors for study. 

The synopsis follows: 

1. Communication must be between points “within the continental 
United States” only. 

2. Will rent but not sell apparatus to Press Wireless (Inc.) 

Senator WHEELER. Let me get that clear, That means that they 
would not rent them to you or sell them to you for the purpose of your 
transoceanic business? 

Mr. Prerson. Not on that contract; not on the 5 per cent contract. 
They contended that we would have to sign a 7% per cent contract for 
that, There was no objection, of course, to licensing us under the 744 
per cent contract. 

Senator Kuan. Did you not make a contract, in the first place, with 
them? 

Mr. Pinksox. No; we never have made any contract with the Radio 
Corporation, except. 

Senator Kean. When was the first contract when you ordered so many 
sets? 

Mr. Prerson. There was no license agreement. There was merely an 
exchange of telegrams in which we accepted their offer. 

Senator Kean. Is not that a binding contract? 

Mr. Prerson. Our attorneys seem to think so. 

Senator KEAN. They made you a proposition and you accepted it? 

Mr. PIERSON. Yes. s 

Senator Kean. Your minds met. 

Mr. Preason. Yes, sir. 

(a) Press Wireless must pay the Radio Corporation of America the 
General Electric Co.'s price for building the apparatus plus 45 per cent 
profit to the Radio Corporation of America and 

(b) Press Wireless must pay as royalty or rental 5 per cent of the 
gross receipts to the Radio Corporation of America. 

8. Use can be for press messages only. 

4. Press Wireless must charge its clients “with a view to earning 
a reasonable profit,” and not as a mutual company. 

5. Press Wireless must allow the Radio Corporation of America to 
inspect its apparatus and its accounts at will. 

6. Press Wireless (Inc.) must surrender to the Radio Corporation 
of America without any charge whatsoever all patents or patent rights 
it now has or will ever have and must give the Radio Corporation of 
America total and exclusive right to lease, transfer, or assign rights 
of said patents. ~ 

7. The Radio Corporation of America grants Press Wireless (Inc.) 
nontransferable right to use the Radio Corporation of America’s patents. 

Senator WHEELER. They did not want very much, did they? 

Senator KEAN. They wanted to play safe. 

Mr. Pirrson. S. Press Wireless (Inc.) must use apparatus in tele- 
graphie code work only, and not for “transmission or reception of 
facsimiles, pictures, and the like.” 

9. Press Wireless (Inc.) must buy all parts from the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 

10. “ARTICLE VII.—The lessee hereby agrees to extend to the Radio 
Corporation of America, at its request and through the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America Communications (Inc.), and for the benefit of its news- 
paper clientele the same facilities, quality of press services, and like 
tariffs which it extends to its other press customers at the time of the 
request.“ 

This license agreement does not appear to us to be for the purpose 
of recouping for the Radio Corporation combine the costs of its wireless 
development and research plus a fair profit. It seems to be for the 
purpose of preventing competition and fencing im the field of wireless 
communication. In the broadcast field covering virtually identical 
patents the wireless combine has not imposed these conflscatory license 
agreements, nor has it demanded exorbitant royalties, nor does it 
refuse to sell apparatus. 

Indeed it has not even imposed these conditions on other radio- 
telegraphic companies. At least, we have been unable to find such 
conditions in the contract between the Radio Corporation and Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Co. of Boston, a public-service corporation engaged in 
the commercial radiotelegraphic business. Consequently, some of my 
directors say they can regard this license agreement only as specially 
designed to make of the American press a colony of the electric-power 
empire which seems to be grasping after complete control of the water 
and the air of the United States. 


Senator WHEELER. Let me ask you a question right there. 


Why is 


it, if this corporation composed of these newspapers take the view that 
they do of water power and radio as being a complete control of the 
water and air of the United States; why is it that such papers as the 
Los Angeles Times, the Chicago Tribune, the New York Tribune and 
the New York Times are such ardent supporters and defenders of this 
combine? Why is it that in their news columns or their editorials 
they never say anything that would in the slightest degree reflect upon 
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it, but are constantly attacking the view of people who are trying 
to do something to prevent just this sort of thing? 

Mr. Prerson, I am not familiar with that, not being in any authority 
in the editorial offices of either of the papers.’ 

Senator WHEELER. To me it is rather a startling statement, coming 
from a corporation which represents these newspapers, when the edi- 
torial policy of the New York Times, the New York Tribune, the Chicago 
Tribune and, particularly, the Los Angeles Times, has been such that 
they have been the most ardent supporters of such combinations, of any 
group of newspapers that I know of in the United States. 

Senator WaGNnr. I suppose it depends on whose ox is being gored. 

Senator WHEgLER, That is what I was going to say. 

Senator Kean. These combinations ought not to be made unless it is 
going to increase the service and make it cheaper for the public. 

Senator WHEELER. It ought not; but if you will show me any mo- 
nopoly in the United States that is not raising the prices of everything 
that they control and keeping them there, rather than giving the people 
of the United States the benefit of reductions that they get, I would 
like to know where it is, 

The CHAIRMAN. The witness may continue. 

Senator Kean. I can show you one—the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. We had it before us right here. 

Senator WHEELER. To a limited extent. 

Senator WAGNER. That is not a monopoly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The witness may continue, please. 

Mr. PIERSON, I have been asked to give details of the manner in 
which alleged patent rights involving less than 5 per cent of a com- 
plete transmitter are used to compel a buyer to purchase all the other 
95 per cent of the transmitter from the same radio combine at ex- 
tortionate prices. I have hardly had time to gather exact data on all 
the cases of this kind which have come to my knowledge. 

There is at this moment the case of the Chicago Police Department 
which started to buy equipment for the apprehension of criminals from 
various independent manufacturers of electrical apparatus—the Thorard- 
son, Jefferson, and Moloney transformer companies, the Cardwell and 
National conductor companies, the Robbins & Meyers and Crocker 
Wheeler motor generator companies. The American radio combine, I 
am told, has just demanded that the city of Chicago refuse to buy the 
apparatus of any of these independent companies, and that all the 
equipment be purchased from the radio combine at more than double 
the cost. 

This monopoly in open equipment bulit up by the abuse of alleged 
patent rights has resulted in a monopoly in the United States, up to the 
present time at least, in the manufacture of high-power tubes. The 
result is that American radio stations, broadcasters as well as tele- 
graphic transmitters, are paying for tubes from two to three times the 
prices charged for tubes of similar or greater efficiency manufactured 
in much less quantities in Europe. By secret contracts and agreements 
the American radio combine effectually suppresses the sale in the United 
States of valuable apparatus invented abroad. 

Senator WHEELER, How can they do that? 

Mr. Pierson. I do not know how; I know they do. 

Senator WHEELER. That is a rather broad statement that you have 
made, and I would be interested to know just how that can be done. I 
am just seeking information. How could they prevent, for instance, a 
German concern that manufactured tubes, and so forth, from selling 
them in the United States, unless they, in the first place, entered into a 
contract with the concern? 

Mr. Presson. I understand that has been done in the case to which 
I am going to refer. 

The Mullard Wireless Service Co. of London manufactures air-cooled 
high-power tubes of yery good quality with removable filaments; that is 
to say, when the tube burns out it is not necessary to buy a new tube 
for $560 or more. The filament can be renewed for around $60 and the 
tube restored to service. The Mullard Co. is under contract with a 
member of the American radio combine, however, not to ship its tubes 
to this country, and the American rights to the removable filament 
patent itself, we are advised, were purchased by a member of the Amer- 
ican radio combine and buried, 

Senator WHEELER. Do you know what company that was? 

Mr. Prerson. I am told it was the Western Electric Co. 

Mr. Green. Did you make an attempt to buy removable filament tubes 
in this country? 

Mr. Prerson. From the Western Electric Co. 

Mr. Green. Would they sell them to you? 

Mr. Prerson. They said they did not make them. 

Mr. GREEN. Did they state whether or not they held patent rights to 
them? 

Mr. Pinnsox. I do not believe I asked them that. 

The CHarrMaN. The witness may proceed. 

Mr. Prerson. Such is the prospect which our company, Press Wireless 
(Inc.), and other independent wireless communication companies, licensed 
by the Federal Government to engage in business, face in the United 
States under the present radio and patent laws. Some of our directors 
inform me that they do not see how they could accept this license agree- 
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ment and hold up their heads before the American press. For Press 
Wireless (Inc.) intends, and is obliged, both by the conditions of its 
licenses and of its charter, to serve the whole American press, We want 
all newspapers to feel it an honor to own shares in our company—and 
our stock is open to purchase to all American newspapers—but they 
hardly would think it so, if we were under such vassalage. 

In our effort to enter the wireless field in the United States we 
have been presenting our case to the appointed agency of the Govern- 
ment, the Federal Radio Commission. We all would rather have had 
private grants for the use of frequencies without putting our stations 
under the public-service obligation, but those newspapers associated 
in our company bowed to the far-seeing wisdom of the commission— 
particularly Judges Robinson and Sykes—in their interpretation of pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity. We have submitted to the 
most rigorous scrutiny (and properly so) of our plans, our resources, 
and our experience in the communications business. We have been 
found to meet the test imposed by law. The tribunal which Congress 
has created to decide such questions for the United States Government 
has found that we are eligible and entitled to operate stations for 
certain purposes and on certain channels. 

But it seems we did not see the right people. In order to operate a 
radio station in the United States, it appears, we have to wait upon 
the secret radio commission of America. You will note that they 
not only want high tribute indefinitely prolonged but they even would 
force us to give up to them use of these valuable frequencies which 
the Federal Radio Commission licensed only to us. We are almost get- 
ting used to these tactics. The dominating wireless interests have suc- 
ceeded in placing every conceivable obstacle in our way, but I venture 
to say that we will succeed eventually in setting up our network of 
press communication without becoming serfs in this new system of 
industria! feudalage. 

The newspapers which I here represent are willing to purchase appa- 
ratus manufactured by the Radio Corporation of America and its asso- 
ciates and to pay a fair profit. But there is very strenuous objection 
in our company to an agreement to pay tribute for years thereafter 
simply for the purpose of preventing ourselves from running our busi- 
ness economically and in the best interest of the press public. 

Wireless communication opens a vast new world for the distribution 
of public intelligence in this and other countries. It enables one dis- 
tributing center to flash news in all directions to many addresses 
without wire costs which are prohibitive to small newspapers. Raising 
the wireless cost above its natural limit by loads of arbitrary per- 
centages eliminates from the enjoyment of the proposed service a larger 
percentage of the small newspapers of the country. 

We doubt if the remedy for this unsound state of affairs is in the 
antimonopoly provisions of the radio act. They may be sound or they 
may not; we take no position on that. But even if you leave them 
intact, or strengthen them, you will not hit the real evil, if patent 
abuses are permitted to continue. The remedy seems to us to be in 
amendments to the patent laws. These laws were intended to protect 
the inventor and to assure him a fair profit on his invention, not to 
be used to restrict and suppress new inventions and to deprive the 
people of the United States (who conferred the patent rights) of the 
advantages which modern civilizations brings to us. It is not certain 
just how drastic an amendment is necessary or how it should be 
phrased. In substance, however, it seems to us, it should provide that 
whenever the use of a patented invention is necessary to the carrying 
on of the business of communication such persons or corporations as 
have been licensed to carry on such communications business shall have 
the right to compel any patentee of required apparatus to sell the pat- 
ented article to bim or it at a reasonable profit to be fixed by the com- 
mission on communications. 

Indeed we do not see why the whole patent situation should not be 
put on a public-service basis much as in England and other nations. If 
the government of the people gives an inventor a license or patent on a 
new device or formula, is not there an implied consideration that the 
inventor shall give the whole people the full use of same at a fair profit 
or reward? What right has a constitutional government to grant a 
license to any man which will allow that man to say, “ John Brown can 
use my new matches, but John Jones must continue to rub sticks to- 
gether to get his fire”? Is there not something innate in a Government 
license or patent which obliges the beneficiary to offer the licensed or 
patented thing to the whole people on equal terms and at a reasonable 
profit or reward? 

Senator WHEELER. I am wondering why you do not take this up with 
the Chicago Tribune and the New York Times and the Los Angeles 
Times, and get them to expound your theories as to monopolies in their 
papers. I am sure if they would do that they could do more to rectify 
the situation and get action from Congress than anything else that could 
possibly be done, Rut when those papers constantly, repeatedly are tak- 


ing the position that they take with reference to monopolies it is difficult 
for some of us to reetify a condition in the United States which, we 
agree with you, is extremely bad. 

The CHarmMAN, I am surprised at the unsophistication of the Senator 
from Montana. 
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Senator WHErLER. Well, I am unsophisticated. 

The Carman. You evidently have not seen the other side of the bal- 
ance sheet. 

Senator WHEELER. How is tat? 

The CHAIRMAN. That the advantage of protecting the monopolies, 
speaking for the monopolies, is greater than it is not to pay under this 
provision. 

Senator WHEELER, Well, of course, I appreciate that. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Pierson, there is just one thing I would like to have 
you make a little more clear, and that is with reference to this tube 
situation and this Mullard removable filament. At the present time if a 
tube burns out in a broadcasting station or communications station 
what is the cost of the replacement approximately? 

Mr. Pierson. Depending on the power of the tube, they might run up 
as high as $1,000, some of them. 

Mr. GREEN. The ordinary tube used in your station in Halifax, for 
instance? 

Mr. Pixksox. We pay, of course, a good deal less original price for 
the tube. It happens that the Radio Corporation I do not believe makes 
a tube of the same power output, so there is no comparison possible in 
price there. 

Mr. Geren. Was this statement of yours as to being able to buy tubes 
in Europe at half the price charged for tubes in the United States based 
on your actual experience in buying tubes? 

Mr. Prerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREEN. You do buy your tubes for the Halifax station in Europe? 

Mr. Preason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Green, Did you have any experience yourself, Mr. Pierson, as to 
your inability to secure equipment in Europe for use at the time you 
contemplated putting this newspaper station in the United States? 
Where did you attempt to get equipment? 

Mr. Prerson. The Telefunken refused to sell to us. 

Mr. Green. Where is the Telefunken located? 

Mr. Prezsoy. In Germany. 

Senator GLENN. How does the tariff situation affect the 
abroad? 

Mr. Prersox. We have not paid any tariff on tubes into this country. 
but I think the tariff is 85 per cent. 

Senator GLENN. You think it is 35 per cent? 

Mr. Pierson. I think it is 35 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. As I understood the witness, it was not the tariff 
that stood in the way but rather the contracts between the American 
and foreign companies, 8 

Senator GLENN. Yes; I so understood; but I just wondered what the 
tariff situation was, 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other questions desired to be asked of 
the witness? 

Mr. Grey. One other question I would like to ask. By the way, 
have you a copy of that proposed license agreement here? 

Mr. Prerson. Yes. The synopsis follows: 

1. Communication must be between points “within the -continental 
United States” only. 

2. Will rent, but not sell, apparatus to Press Wireless (Inc.). 

(a) Press Wireless must pay Radio Corporation of America the 
General Electric Co.’s price for building the apparatus plus 45 per cent 
profit to Radio Corporation of American; and 

(b) Press Wireless must pay as royalty or rental 5 per cent of the 
gross receipts to Radio Corporation of America. 

3. Use can be for press messages only. 

4. Press Wireless must charge its clients “with a view to earning a 
reasonable profit” and not as a mutual company. 

5. Press Wireless must allow Radio Corporation of America to inspect 
its apparatus and Its accounts. 

6. Press Wireless (Inc.) must surrender to Radio Corporation of 
America without charge all patents or patent rights it now has or will 
have and must give Radio Corporation of American total and exclusive 
right to lease, transfer, or assign rights of said patents. 

Mr. Green. I think the complete copy of the license should go in as a 
part of Mr. Pierson's statement. 

The Cuamman. Are you agreeable to that, Mr. Pierson? 

Mr. Prexson, Yes, sir, 

The CHamuax. That will be done, without objection. 

(Copy of lease and license agreement referred to is here printed in 
the record in full, as follows: 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
LICENSE DEPARTMENT, 
New York, December 13, 1929. 
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Mr. JOSEPH PIERSON, 
The Chicago Tribune, Chicago, IU. 

Dear MR. Pierson: Attached hereto is a draft of the proposed agree- 
ment between the Radio Corporation and the Press Wireless (Inc.). 

I should like to discuss this with you if any points are not clear in 
your mind. 5 

Yours very truly, 
E. C. ANDERSON, 
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LEASH AND LICENSE AGREEMENT 

“Agreement, dated this day of , 1929, by and between 
Radio Corporation of America, hereinafter termed lessor, and Press Wire- 
less (Ine.), a corporation of the State of , hereinafter termed 
lessee, witnesseth : 

“ Whereas the lessor owns and/or has the right to grant licenses under 
various United States Letters Patent useful in wireless telegraph press 
communications, as hereinafter more fully defined, and desires to let to 
the lessee the apparatus hereinafter referred to and to license its use for 
said purpose ; 

“And whereas the lessee desires to make lawful use of some or all of 
the Inventions covered by said Letters Patent of the United States, and 
to that end desires to acquire the license herein expressed and to lease 
the apparatus hereinafter referred to, for use for said purpose; 

“ Now therefore, in consideration of the premises, and of the mutual 
covenants herein contained, the parties agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 
Definitions 

(a) The term wireless telegraph press communications’ means news 
and intelligence of the character usually published in newspapers, maga- 
zines, or periodicals, handled for the service of the press by radio- 
telegraphy between two or more points, all of which are located within 
the continental territory of the United States. 

“(b) That the term ‘ gross charges’ means the total charges made by 
the lessee to its customers for services in connection with the handling 
of wireless telegraph press communication when such charges are made 
in accordance with paragraph (e) of Article III hereof and when not so 
made then the charges for like service usually made by public-service 
telegraph organizations. 


ARTICLE II 


n) The lessor hereby agree to let to the lessee for use in its wireless 
telegraph press communications business, pursuant to the license herein 
expressed, and for no other use the radio apparatus described in Sched- 
ule A hereto annexed and made a part hereof. 

“(b) The period of this lease as to each complete device separately 
described in Schedule A shall begin when said device is delivered and 
this lease shall end on the day of as to all the apparatus 
in Schedule A described, 

“(c) The parties agree that radio communication is a rapidly de- 
veloping art and that the principle of obsolescence may early apply 
to radio devices and they therefore agree that rentals for said devices 
shall be: 7 

1. A gross rental named in Schedule A for each device and 
payable one-half upon the delivery of the device, one-fourth one year 
thereafter, and the remainder two years after said delivery. 

“2. A graduated rental dependent upon use as described in para- 
graph (b), Article III hereof. 


ARTICLE MI 


“The lessee agrees: 

(a) To lease the apparatus in Schedule A described, to accept de- 
livery thereof on the dates named in Schedule A and to pay the gross 
rentals named in Schedule A as required by paragraph (e), Article II, 
hereof. 

“(b) To further pay to the lessor a graduated rental of 5 per cent 
of the total gross charges made by the lessee to its customers for 
services rendered in connection with the handling of wireless tele- 
graph press communications, during the continuance of this agreement, 
and that for the purpose of this agreement graduated rentals are to 
be computed upon the basis of charges made by the lessee to its 
customers when said customers are billed for said charges and when not 
so billed then upon the basis charged for like service by public service 
telegraph organizations, The lessee hereby agrees that it will restrict 
the use of the devices herein agreed to be leased and licensed to the 
field of wireless telegraph press communications and that it will not by 
means of such devices transmit and/or receive any other class of 
messages, The lessor shall not be deemed by estoppel or otherwise 
to have enlarged the license granted in Article IV hereof. 

(e) That it will make its charges with a view to earning a reason- 
able profit and not as a mutual company or association for the benefit 
of companies or individuals interested in obtaining services in con- 
nection with wireless press communication at a greatly reduced price, 
and that it will not carry on its business and make its charges for 
wireless telegraph press communication in such a way that said lessee 
will be dependent upon income outside of the said charges to supple- 
ment the charges made for services rendered. 

“(d) That it will file its tariffs with the lessor and as and when 
required, with the Federal Radio Commission, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or other appropriate governmental body and that 
it will operate on the frequencies licensed to it by the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

“(e) That it will within 30 days of, and as of the ist days of 
January, April, July, and October in each year, respectively (herein- 
after referred to as quarter days), furnish the lessor with written state- 
ments under oath specifying the total gross charges made to its cus- 
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tomers in connection with its wireless telegraph press communications 
business during the preceding quarter and specifying what, if any, 
service has been rendered without charge. The graduated rentals pre- 
scribed herein shall be due and payable on the 30th days of January, 
April, July, and October of each year. 

“(f) That it will keep true, accurate, and separate books of account 
and record containing all the information required to be given in the 
statements provided for herein and shall permit the lessor or its duly 
authorized agents or attorneys at any time during usual business hours 
to inspect the same. 

“(g) That during the term of this agreement the lessor shall have 
the right at all reasonable times to inspect the apparatus leased and to 
observe the uses to which it is being put. - 

“(h) That the lessee at its own expense will insure against fire and 
theft the apparatus leased for the benefit of the lessor for a sum at 
least equal to the gross rentals to be paid for the use of such apparatus, 

“(i) That on the termination of this lease, whether from lapse of 
time or otherwise, the lessee shall deliver to the lessor the apparatus 
leased in as good condition as when received, reasonable wear and tear 
excepted, 

“(j) That it will pay all public taxes, fees, and charges that may be 
levied against the apparatus leased hereunder, or in connection with the 
use thereof, or against the lessor by reason of its ownership or interest 
in such apparatus. 

“(k) That the lessor shall not be responsible for any interruption of 
the lessee's service arising from any cause or for any loss or damage 
to any persons or property arising out of the use of the apparatus 
leased, The lessee agrees to defend and indemnify the lessor and to 
save it harmless on account of any loss or damage resulting from such 
use. The lessee agrees to defend and indemnify the lessor and save 
it harmless from any liability or injury to workmen or other employees 
furnished by the lessee in the operation or the servicing of the appa- 
ratus leased, 

“(1) That the lessor shall be under no liability to the lessee on 
account of any loss, damage, or delay occasioned or caused by strikes, 
riots, fire, insurrection, war, elements, embargoes, failure of carriers, 
acts of God or of the public enemy, or any other cause beyond the 
control of the lessor. 

“(m) That the lessee hereby grants and agrees to grant to the lessor, 
under all United States patents and applications for such patents useful 
in wireless press communications in respect to which the lessee or any 
controlled company of the lessee now has or controls, or may during the 
terms of this agreement have or control, the right to grant such licenses, 
licenses to make, use, sell, or lease, and to license others to make, use, 
sell, or lease under the respective inventions covered thereby, such 
licenses being free of royalty or other consideration other than the 
execution of this agreement, being for the entire terms of the respec- 
tive patents subject to the retention by the lessee for the entire terms 
of such patents of a nonexclusive, nonassignable license of the same 
scope and for the same uses and purposes for which the lessee received 
licenses hereunder, 

ARTICLE IV 


“(a) The lessor hereby grants under all of the United States letters 
patent useful in wireless telegraph press communications owned by it, 
and/or with respect to which it has the right to grant licenses, during 
the term of this agreement or until it is sooner terminated, as herein- 
after provided for, and upon the terms and conditions herein set forth, 
and solely and only to the extent and for the uses herein specified and 
defined, a personal, indivisible, nontransferable, and nonexclusive license 
to the lessee to use the inventions covered by the aforesaid letters pat- 
ent of the United States within the continental territory of the United 
States of America, and excluding the Territory of Alaska, and not else- 
where, without previous written permission obtained from the lessor, 
such use being solely to carry on wireless telegraph press communica- 
tions as defined in paragraph (a) of Article I of this agreement, and 
solely by means of devices and apparatus leased and acquired as herein 
provided from the lessor or its assignee, or from time to time from a 
subsidiary or an associated organization designated by the lessor and by 
means of no other devices or apparatus whatsoever. 

“(b) It is understood that no license is granted in this agreement 
under any letters patent with respect to which the lessor can grant 
licenses only upon the payment of royalties or other consideration by 
said lessor or a sublicense of said lessor. 

“(c) It is further understood and agreed that no license is hereby 
granted, or is to be granted, to manufacture and/or sell apparatus 
embodying inventions covered by the aforesaid letters patent of the 
United States, and that nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
extending or conveying Such a license, and nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as conveying any license, expressly or by implication, 
estoppel, or otherwise, under patents granted by countries foreign to the 
United States. 

“(d) It is agreed that the transmission and/or reception of messages 
of the character now commercially known as telegrams and/or radio- 
grams, as well as the transmission and/or reception of facsimiles, pic- 
tures, and the like, are excluded from the scope of this license. 
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ARTICLE V 

“(a) The lessor will, subject to the provisions hereof, at its own 
expense defend any and all actions and suits which may during the 
term hereof be brought against the lessee for infringement of patents 
by reason of the employment of apparatus and equipment furnished 
pursuant to the terms of this agreement and used for the purposes and 
in the manner contemplated by this agreement and will pay or satisfy 
all judgments or decrees for profits, damages and/or costs which may be 
finally awarded against the lessee by the court of last resort in any 
such action or suit on account of any such infringement; provided that 
the lessee shall give the lessor prompt notice of such action or suit, 
full information and all reasonable cooperation in connection therewith 
and the defense thereof and full opportunity to defend the same; and 
provided further that this agreement shall not extend to any infringe- 
ment arising from the use of said apparatus in combination with 
apparatus or things not furnished pursuant to the terms of Article XI of 
this agreement and that the liability of the lessor under this agree- 
ment shall in no case exceed the total amount theretofore paid here- 
under by the lessee for gross rentals provided for herein. 

“(b) The lessee hereby admits the validity of all the patents under 
which it receives licenses within the scope of this agreement. 

ARTICLE VI 


“(a) In the event of the failure of the lessee at any time te render 
any of the statements provided for herein upon any of the prescribed 
dates or to pay the rentals required hereunder as and when due, or to 
comply with any of the other obligations or any of the restrictions con- 
tained in this agreement, and if such failure shall continue for 30 
days after notice thereof is given and demand for compliance made 
by registered mail addressed to the last-known place of business of the 
lessee, then this agreement, at the option of the lessor or its assignee, 
may be terminated 30 days after such notice and demand; but 
such termination shall not release the lessee from any liabilities ac- 
crued hereunder prior to the time such termination becomes effective. 
No failure of the lessor or its assignee to exercise its right of 
termination hereunder for any one or more defaults or breaches shall 
prejudice its right of termination for any subsequent default or breach. 

“(b) Bankruptcy of the lessee shall terminate this agreement, and the 
lessor or its assignee shall also have the right to terminate it upon the 
insolveney of the lessee or the appointment of a receiver for its property. 

„(e) The lessor agrees that during the period any apparatus is leased 
pursuant to this agreement it will service or cause to be serviced the 
apparatus so leased and will supply or cause to be supplied the renewable 
parts reasonably required for such service; the lessee agrees to pay 
reasonably on demand for such service and supplies and that it will 
not use as part of such apparatus any renewable parts except those 
supplied as herein provided. 

ARTICLE VII 


„The lessee hereby agrees to extend to the Radio Corporation of 
/ America, at its request and through R. C. A. Communications (Inc.), and 
for the benefit of its newspaper clientele the same facilities, quality of 
press services, and like tariffs which it extends to its other press 
customers at the time of the request. 
ARTICLE vm 


“This agreement shall inure to the benefit of the successors and 
assigns of the Radio Corporation of America and shall be assignable by 
it, but shall not, without its consent in writing, be otherwise assignable. 

ARTICLE Ix 


“In case any controversy shall arise between the parties to this 
agreement which the parties are unable to adjust between themselyes, it 
shall be settled by arbitration in the following manner: 

“ Either party to the controversy may make a demand for arbitra- 
tion by notice in writing served on the other and within a peried of one 
week following such notice the parties shall agree upon an arbitrator. 
In the event of the failure of the parties to agree upon an arbitrator 
within such period of one week, either party may make application to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York to designate and 
appoint an arbitrator as provided in the arbitration law of the State 
of New York. 

“The dispute shall be submitted to the arbitrator in such manner as 
he shall direct, and his decision rendered in writing shall be final and con- 
clusive and binding upon the parties to the controversy. Each party 
shall pay its own expenses In connection with the arbitration, but the 
compensation and expenses of the arbitrator shall be borne in such 
manner as shall be specified in his decision in writing. 

“In witness whereof, the parties hereto have caused this agreement 
to be executed on the day and in the year first above written by their 
proper officers and agents thereunto duly authorized. 


Mr. Green. I notice that this license agreement bars newspapers from 
transmitting facsimiles and pictures. What is the situation as to 
whether the transmission of pictures and facsimiles constitute a big part 
of the newspaper work? 
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Mr. Pizrson. It is expected to in the next few years. 

Mr. Gruen. And under this proposed license you are not permitted to 
do that at all? 

Mr. Preeson. Yes; that Is right. 

The CHARMAN. As I understand it, you have not accepted this 
license? 

Mr. Prerson. We have not accepted it yet. Probably won't. 

The CHAIRMAN. The failure to accept that is stopping progress in 
your work, is that the idea? è 

Mr. Prerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kuan. You are now suing the Radio Corporation for the 
filament contract, are you not? x 

Mr. PIERsoN. I do not know. There seems to be some dispute whether 
any time can be gained by doing that or not, That is a matter that my 
attorneys can answer better than I. 

The CHARMAN. After you established your station at Halifax, or prior 
to its establishment, or at any time, in fact, did you receive any protest 
from the Radio Corporation of America? 

Mr. Presson. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You were not impeded im establishing those stations? 

Mr. Presson. Not in Canada; no, sir. 

Senator Kwan. You could transmit to Windsor, Ontario, and from 
there you could have a special wire tf you wished it, could you not? 

Mr. Pixksox. Well, the relays run up the expense, and of course the 
great volume of the press carries a very low rate. It hardly pays to 
establish all these relays. As a matter of fact we transmit from 
Halifax to Chicago. We are doing that now. So we are not faced with 
any problem of the nature you have in mind. 

Mr. GREEN, I notice, Mr. Pierson, that this proposed license agree- 
ment with the Radio Corporation of America makes you transmit for a 
profit and not as a mutual proposition. What was the purpose of organ- 
izing this corporation so far as costs to the newspapers is concerned? 

Mr. Prerson. To make them as low as possible. 

Mr. GREEN. Was it with the idea of getting away from the profit that 
you established the association yourself? 

Mr. Pierson. Well, we merely intended to retain a working profit. 
Something that would assure us a working profit. We never can make 
those things meet at the end of the year. We have to figure on a 
carry-over. 

Senator WHEELER. What the Radio Corporation of America, this mo- 
nopoly, is doing, is, as a matter of fact, in line with what pretty near 
every other monopoly is doing where they have got patent rights, is 
it not? 

Mr. Pierson. I gather so from what I read. I have had no ex- 
perience. 

Senator WHEELER. Take the United Shoe Machinery Co., for example. 
That operates almost identically under the same scheme, with a licens- 
ing device, on a royalty basis on all of their patents. 

Mr. Pierson. Yes, sir; I bave read several of those cases. It seems 
to be the same. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Pierson, do you think that the situation with which 
you find yourself confronted could be remedied by a provision in this 
communications act requiring that any communication companies also 
engaged in the manufacture of communications equipment be required 
as a condition of receiving a license to carry on communications to agree 
that they would furnish te other communications companies licensed 
by the United States Government equipment at prices and upon the 
terms as to royalty, and so forth, to be approved by the communications 
commission ? 

Mr. PIERSON. Yes, sir; as long as we have the protection of the com- 
munications commission I would say that that would be all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any other questions? If not, that will be all with 
this witness. The next witness, Mr. Clarence Mackay, of the Postal 
Cable Co., will be here to-morrow morning, and we will now adjourn 
until 10 o’elock to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupen, at 11.10 o'clock a. m., an adjournment was taken until 
10 o'clock a. m. the next day, Tuesday, January 14, 1930.) 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate executive 
messages from the President of the United States, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees, 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, those favoring an increased duty 
on sugar would naturally assume that, being a manufacturer of 
candy and a large user of sugar, for selfish reasons I would 
oppose any increased duty. This is not the case, for selfishly 
speaking, from a manufacturer’s point of view it would be to 
the interest of my company to have higher-priced sugar. In 


other words, my company could make more money on 7-cent 
sugar than it could on 5-cent sugar, as our selling price is based 
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upon the cost of production, plus a reasonable percentage of 


profit; so higher-priced sugar would give an inc volume. 
meaning, of course, increased net profits, as proven by the record 
of my own company. The most satisfactory and profitable years 
have been those years in which we paid a relatively high price 
for our sugar. 

I simply make this explanation so that the Senate may know 
that my opposition to the increased duty on sugar is not a selfish 
one. It is due to my interest in the homes of the American 
consumers, who use approximately two-thirds of the total con- 
sumption. 

A survey of the candy industry by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that the price of all kinds of candy 
sold by the manufacturers averages approximately 25 cents 
per pound, and only eight and a fraction per cent of the sugar 
used in the United States is used for the manufacture of candy. 

Therefore, as a manufacturer I would be, indeed, selfish to 
tax the consumer by voting for an increased duty solely becanse 
it would be to the interest of the manufacturer to do so. 

My interest in the masses is such that to cast my vote consci- 
entiously I must first consider their interest over that which 
would be my personal gain. 

In 1924 the United States Tariff Commission recommended to 
President Coolidge that the duty on Cuban sugar carried in the 
present Jaw, act of 1922, at 1.76 cents per pound, be reduced to 
1.23 cents per pound; and in this report—page 163—the Tariff 
Commission stated that— 


The present annual cost to the country of retaining the present rate 
of 1.76 cents per pound, as against the establishment of a rate of 1.23 
cents per pound, is approximately $75,000,000. 


The Senate Finance Committee recommends in the pending 
bill that the rate be incréased instead of decreased as suggested 
by the Tariff Commission. 

The increase proposed by the Senate Finance Committee from 
1.76 cents per pound to 2.20 cents per pound, it has been esti- 
mated, would add $62,000,000 annually to the sugar bill of the 
consumer. If the Tariff Commission was correct in stating that 
the American consumer was already paying $75,000,000 annually 
more than he should pay, then the approval of the committee's 
action would mean an excessive annual cost to the American 
public of $137,000,000. This is a cost averaging approximately 
$1 more for every man, woman, and child in the United States, 
and would cost the citizens of Tennessee in excess of $2,500,000 
annually, 

Mr. President, these figures, may I remind you again, will 
not be the total cost of the duty on sugar to the consumers, but 
merely the excessive and unreasonable cost of these duties. 
When we come to consider the total tariff burden by way of 
sugar duties to the people of Tennessee, we find that in 1928 
there was a consumption of 221,000,000 pounds of white sugar 
by the people of Tennessee; and besides paying for the sugar 
they had to pay an additional $4,425,000 as duty. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate now recommends that 
the import duty be increased so that the citizens of my State 
would have to pay $1,105,000 more duty, making a total tariff 
levy on this item of necessary food of $5,530,000. This illustra- 
tion in my own State will apply proportionally to all other 
States. 

What advantage is this increase of the present duty, as pro- 
posed by the Senate Finance Committee, to the American 
people? 

Why add this additional burden of increase to the cost of 
living? 

At this point, Mr. President, I should like to have the clerk 
read, as a part of my remarks, the paper which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Mercer G. Johnston, director of the People’s Legislative Service, au- 
thorizes the publication of the following article, which will appear in 
the January number of the People's Business: 

“ FIGHTING FACTS ABOUT SUGAR 

“ Judging from the action of the United States Senate on the woolen 
schedule, it is high time for the 120,000,000 unshepherded American 
consumers to fall on their knees and pray, ‘God have mercy on us!’ 

“Of all the many slimy chapters of United States tariff history, the 
chapter on sugar is perhaps the slimiest. Within the present decade it 
has become increasingly slimier, The sugar tariff is at this moment a 
stupendous scandal, going on all fours, with every slimy, cloven hoof 
slipping, but slipping on toward its eyil goal. 

“Let us face the facts about which we consumers are going to be 
forced to fight, unless a moral miracle happens, which will not happen 
unless there is a show of fight. God helps those who try to help them- 
selves. 
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“The tariff on sugar is a sales tax on an essential human food. 

“That sales tax now is 2 cents a pound, refined basis. This is 
equivalent to a poll tax of upward of $2, from which not a soul escapes 
from the cradle to the grave. It is a family tax (applied with drastic 
3 of ability to pay) of upward of $10 a year on every American 


“It costs the consumers annually $283,000,000, including its pyra- 
miding effect, conservatively estimated at 25 per cent. That means 14 
cents for each pound produced within the United States, If the pro- 
posed Senate rate (25 per cent increase) is adopted, the annual cost to 
consumers will be $353,750,000. That means 1714 cents a pound, 
Comparable to the cost of violets cultivated on the shores of the burning 
lakes of Sheol, 

“Included in the $283,000,000 taken from the pockets of consumers, 
$137,561,560 goes as a subsidy to sugar companies (fabulously prosper- 
ous with minor exceptions). 

“Two-thirds of this subsidy goes as ‘pure velvet’ to Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

“Only one-third remains in the United States proper. 

“But of this one-third a good one-half (amounting to $23,000,000) 
goes to the Great Western Sugar Co., whose mountainous profits during 
its career of 24 years make the Rockies, which it bestrides, look Aike 
foothills. Take just a peep. For each $100 invested, $1,042.48 has 
been received, a yearly return of $43.43. It has increased its physical 
properties out of earnings about twenty times, while paying dividends 
amounting to nearly six times the original investment of $15,000,000. 
Its alchemy extended to turning blood into gold during and immediately 
after the World War. It was in the infamous first-line trenches of war 
profiteers. To-day, along with the other beet-sugar companies, it en- 
gages in the ‘Pittsburgh plus’ practice (held illegal by the Federal 
Trade Commission in the case of steel) of figuring in unpaid railway 
freight charges of from one-third to 2 cents a pound in its local selling 
price. 

But wait,’ says some foolish or bogus friend of the farmer. 
are forgetting the farmer.’ 

“Indeed, we are not. We have him both in mind and heart. We 
are sincere in our desire to see him get a square deal in this tariff 
business. At the same time we are sincerely convinced that the farmers 
(either as a whole or in specialty groups) do not have to become tariff 
racketeers in the eyes of the general consumer in order to get a square 
deal. 

“Let us look at the case of the fraction of 1 per cent ot the total 
number of farmers (about 6,500,000) engaged in growing sugar beets and 
sugarcane on a fraction of 1 per cent of all farm lands in continental 
United States. 

“(1) The tariff on sugar is now more than twice the average tariff 
on all other dutiable imports (an equivalent ad valorem rate of 72.6 
per cent as compared with 34.8 per cent). The sugar farmers have 
already ‘gotten theirs’ and ‘ then some.’ 

“(2) Four cost investigations of sugar (three official, all highly re- 
sponsible) have been made. All followed the fair principles laid down 
by Congress for the guidance of the United States Tariff Commission. 
As the result of each investigation a tariff rate much lower than the 
present rate was recommended. No responsible investigators have ever 
recommended a rate as high as the present. 

“(3) Of the $283,000,000 the present sugar tarif costs the general 
consumer, less than $23,037,240 reached the sugar-beet and sugarcane 
farmers, They faintly hope to get about this much of the subsidy of 
$46,074,480 that goes to the sugar companies within the United States. 
If the payment to the growers of this subsidy of $23,087,240 be deemed 
fair and proper by Congress, it should be paid as a bounty directly out 
of the Public Treasury into their hands. The present costly method of 
getting this subsidy to them ts utterly indefensible from the standpoint 
of a general consumer or a sane statesman. 

“(4) Seventy-one million dollars of the $283,000,000 falls as an 
unshiftable sales-tax burden upon the rank and file of the farmers. 
They are needlessly bled. More than three times as much blood is 
drawn from their veins as ever gets into the veins of the sugar-beet and 
sugarcane farmers. 

“(5) The increase of 7644 per cent in the tariff on sugar in 1921-22 
failed absolutely to Increase the production of sugar within the United 
States. It served merely to increase production 93 per cent (and sub- 
sidies) in our insular possessions. 

“(6) The tariff increase proved a boomerang for American farmers 
in another important way. It so far crippled the purchasing power of 
Cuba that the annual export of United States farm products to Cuba 
was decreased by $30,000,000, 

“Let us now turn for a moment from the American farmer to the 
National Treasury. If anyone thinks the need of public revenue is 
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responsible for the present too-high sugar tariff and for the proposed 
increase of 25 per cent by the Senate Finance Committee, he has another 
guess coming to him. From the standpoint of the United States Treas- 
ury the ‘inversion point was reached when the tariff on sugar was 
jumped up in 1921-22. The revenue from sugar has dropped from 
$147,444,000 in 1922 to $117,000,000 in 1928. 
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„What of American labor? Let President William Green speak. He 
said (May 16, 1929): ‘In behalf of working men and women affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor I register my protest against 
the proposed increase in the sugar tariff schedule.’ He calls the pro- 
posed increase ‘unjustifiable and indefensible’ He says the sugar indus- 
try ‘employs women, children, and Mexican labor at indecent wages and 
under intolerable conditions,” He says ‘the great mass of our working 
people in the United States are unwilling to be taxed for the purpose of 
protecting an industry which resorts to such uncivilized practices.’” 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, my sympathy, of course, is with 
the American producers of sugar; and I am sorry there is not 
some way to give them additional protection without imposing 
a hardship on the consumer, but it seems there is no way to do 
this. 

I can not any more vote this duty solely in the interest of 
the American producer than I could vote for the duty because 
it would be to the interest of my own company, for, as already 
stated, from a manufacturer’s point of view, it would be to my 
company’s interest to vote the duty and have a higher-priced 

ar, 

AF. HARRISON. Mr. President, this morning I received a 
letter from Denver, Colo., right out in the sugar-beet region 
of Colorado, from a man who writes with such thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject and whose letter is filled with so many 
interesting facts that I think some of the Senators, especially 
those on the other side, ought to listen to it. I do not know 
that I agree with everything that is in the letter; but it con- 
tributes materially to this discussion, and I desire to have it 
read from the clerk’s desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? If not, the 
letter will be read. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the letter. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think an important letter 
of this kind ought to be heard by a larger number of Senators, 
and I therefore make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


TEs 1 x Frazier meni erte 

urs rge eyes mmons 
Barkley Gillett La Follette Smith 
Bingham Glass McCulloch moot 

lack Gleun McKellar Steck 
Blaine ff McMaster Steiwer 
Blease Goldsborough 33 Sullivan 
Borah uld Metca Swanson 
Bratton Greene Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Grundy Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hale Norris Trammell 
Broussard Harris Nye gs 
Capper Harrison Oddie Vandenberg 
Caraway Hastings Overman Wagner 
8 Hawes Patterson Walcott 
Copelan Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens He e Waterman 
Dale Heflin Pittman Watson 
Deneen Howell Ransdell Wheeler 
Dill Johnson Robi Ind. 
Fess Jones Robsion, Ky. 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The clerk will proceed 
with the reading of the letter sent to the desk by the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

The legislative clerk resumed and concluded the reading of 
the letter, which is as follows: 


LACK OF INTEREST—-NOT LACK OF TARIFF 


It is lack of interest on the part of American farmers and not lack 
of tariff, that has prevented the beet-sugar business from becoming a 
great national industry. 

If the beet-sugar factories now constructed in the United States were 
supplied with a normal tonnage of beets, our present annual produc- 
tion of sugar would be doubled. 

To induce farmers to grow beets necessary to accomplish this, how- 
ever, would require such an increased tariff as to seriously aggravate 
our present national sugar complex. 

A tariff sufficiently high to transform the unsuccéssful so-called beet- 
producing localities into success, would put the present profitable beet- 
growing sections into the unpopular class known as profiteers. 

For instance, the success of the conspicuously prosperous beet-Sugar 
company in the United States, under existing tariff, is predicated 
largely upon the economic soundness of beet culture throughout the 
farming community from which it derives its supply of beets. 

In the territory referred to, during the last 10 or 15 years, a ton 
of beets has probably yielded an average of 300 pounds of granulated 
sugar; the farmers are receiving a guaranteed minimum price of $7 
per ton, regardless of sugar content or the net sales price of sugar, 
and the yield is close to 14 tons per acre, 
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In addition to this, the farmers participate in stipulated higher 
sugar content of the beets and net sales price of sugar. 

This company produces one-half of the beet sugar produced in the 
United States, or about 744 per cent of our national annual sugar 
requirements. The other one-half of the annual production of beet 
sugar, or 74 per cent of our annual requirements, comes from a greatly 
scattered territory throughout many States, with unsatisfactory re- 
sults for both farmer and manufacturer. In much of this territory 
the yield per acre runs from 6 to approximately 9 tons, and close to 
250 pounds of sugar is extracted from a ton of beets. Under these 
conditions it is obvious that a one-half cent tariff increase per pound 
of sugar imported can not transform these localities into prosperous 
sugar producers. In other words, the Government can not make up 
in annuities for abnormal low-average crop yields. 

Assuming the farmer may receive 50 per cent of the one-half cent 
per pound tariff increase, on a 250-pound yield of sugar to the ton 
of beets, it would be an increase of 6214 cents per ton of beets har- 
vested, but with a 6 to 9 ton yield per acre would still be far short of 
a profitable crop. 

The foregoing statements explain why the beet-sugar business has 
not become a national industry with 30 years of protective tariff, and 
why there will probably be less growth during the next 30 years. What 
we need is more beets per acre and less political hokum. The writer 
of this memorandum is a genuine Republican, but after 30 years of 
intimate experience with the beet-sugar industry, can not indorse the 
political hocus-pocus of using one or two struggling beet-sugar fac- 
tories in each of a few scattered central Eastern States to be used as 
a political party-rallying ery at the expense of sound economics, and 
disregard our national obligations growing out of the Spanish War. 

The present difficulty is due to an attempt to use the policy of a 
protective tariff as a remedy for the unequal costs of producing sugar 
by our different States, Territories, and wards. 

Our tariff wall takes in too much territory. It was not intended 
that this wall should extend almost to the Yellow Sea when the United 
States adopted the policy of protective tariff. 

To tax Cuba for the benefit of Hawaii, Philippines, Porto Rico, and 
for the small amount of sugar produced in continental United States is 
surely a sugar complex. 

It is not unreasonable, therefore, to consider the thought of keeping 
the sugar tariff where it is except to permit Cuba to impose an export 
tariff equal in amount to what we may increase the present differential. 
By this means the protective features would be maintained, and at the 
same time the sum derived from the export tariff could, by stipulation, 
be used for public improvements, and thereby in a measure we would be 
keeping faith with the Cuban people. 

Why should the industrial development of Cuba during the last 20 
years (which was fostered by our Government) now be taxed to death 
by us in the form of an unwise tarif? If the desire of some people 
prevails it will not be long until the Spanish and American yokes look 
alike to the public of Cuba. To increase the duty upon sugar from 
Cuba will not only seriousty injure Cuba but it will make the competi- 
tion of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands still more serious 
for our domestic beet sugar. 

After 25 years with ample tariff we have only succeeded in producing 
15 per cent of our annual requirements of sugar from beets, and a 
trifle more than 2 per cent from domestic sugarcane, 

American farmers and American capital have not made the progress 
in the beet-sugar industry they should have made. Yet under the same 
fostering care t our Government and capital the development in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands has been almost magical. 

If more effort on the part of the beet growers had been expended to 
develop the beet-sugar industry and less energy expended in fighting it, 
a more creditable showing might have been made. That the beet-sugar 
business is rapidly expanding into an industry of great national impor- 
tance is a popular delusion, as our sugar history shows. 

Immediately preceding the Civil War the United States produced ap- 
proximately two-thirds of our annual needs from sugarcane grown in 
our Gulf States, but we used little more than 450,000 tons at that 
time, 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Spanish War the United States 
started what might be termed a sugar marathon race between beet sugar 
in this country and our newly acquired tropical islands. 

The whole program at home and in our tropical acquisitions was 
fostered by our Government, capital, and business acumen. We started 
Cuba with a handicap of an import duty, but gave her a discount of 
20 per cent on the tariff we charge other importing countries, desig- 
nated as the Cuba differential—which means that Cuba has been charged 
1.7648 cents (practically 1% cents) duty on 96° sugar since 1922. The 
sugar from the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico was admitted free 
of duty, placing these isiands on a domestic basis with our home 
produced beet or cane sugar. 

The Philippines at this. time produced approximately 150,000 tons, 
and are now producing 600,000 tons. Hawaii produced then about 
350,000 tons, now about 750,000 tons. Porto Rico then 100,000 tons, 
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now 600,000 tons. 
tons. 

The United States produced at the beginning of this marathon about 
250,000 tons of beet and 300,000 tons of cane sugar, while our na- 
tional consumption was 2,500,000 tons. We now produce 900,000 
tons of beet sugar and something Ike 100,000 tons from our southern 
cane, but our national requirements exceed 6,000,000 tons. Our tropical 
wards have won and our domestic producers have lost the race. 

Apparently the best way to help our domestic producers is for our 
tropical possessions to produce less sugar and the people of the United 
States to increase the use of it. 

If the tariff is increased, it will seriously stimulate the production in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, and that is what we wish to 
avoid. 

The problem is not how to develop the sugar business under our 
jurisdiction but how to resolve all of it into a sound economic whole. 

There is no reason to expect the American farmers to be more inter- 
ested in sugar-beet culture during the next 25 years than they have 
been in the past 25. It is only in the well-selected and limited 
areas of the irrigated West that sugar-beet growing has become anything 
like an established business, and in these localities most of the farmers 
who are growing beets do so under protest, claiming that beets are an 
unprofitable crop. 

If this is true, why should the American people pay a higher duty 
on an industry which yields only 15 per cent of our needs, and those 
who are in the business continue in it under protest? 

The sugar produced in this limited territory is about one-half of our 
national product, and the factories in which the sugar is extracted 
from the beets grown in these limited areas are owned by one com- 
pany. Modern orderly cooperative methods evidently will solve the 
producing as well as the selling of the sugar industry. 

This policy should be applied conjointly with our domestic and insular 
possessions or wards, with the fullest regard for local economic sound- 
ness to the exclusion of artificial expediencies. 

An economically sound beet-producing locality in the West must 
have proper climate, soil, irrigation, railroad facilities, good roads 
through the farming community, and a disposition on the part of the 
local citizens to want to grow beets. 

The few northeastern counties of Colorado and in the Pan Handle 
of Nebraska are two striking illustrations of beet-growing districts; 
in fact, they are the most compact and successful beet-producing terri- 
tories in the United States and are the source of almost half of our 
annual national production of beet sugar. This is where the average 
yield per acre is between 13 and 15 tons of beets. 

To produce this high average indicates that about one-fourth of the 
entire acreage yields from 15 to more than 20 tons per acre. The 
guaranteed minimum price paid the farmers for beets is $7 per ton. 
Frequently the growers receive one or two more dollars per ton when 
the sugar content of the beets is higher than the minimum price re- 
quirements, and the net proceeds from the sale of sugar is more than 
the specified amount necessary for the minimum price of beets. 

One of the other important factors in localities of this sort is the 
large wagon haul of beets direct to the factory and the freight haul 
from the receiving stations for any particular factory is not much in 
excess of a switching charge. Another item is the possible reduction 
of cost of the hand labor in beet growing. This probable reduction 
will be through mechanical appliances, which will be absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain the present acreage if there is any further immigra- 
tion restriction. 

A more rational method of distribution of the finished or refined 
sugar can save quite a substantial sum toward paying the present 
import duty. In the first place, the American housewife can help 
very materially by accepting beet and cane sugar at equal value, as 
it should be. It is unsound business for the beet-sugar producers to 
market their product at from 10 to 30 cents per hundred less than 
cane sugar. 

In the second place, when the equality of beet and cane sugar is 
established, approximately another 25 cents per hundred can be saved 
by marketing the sugar in a continuous radius from the point of pro- 
duction instead of shipping twice this distance to secure final distribu- 
tion, as is the prevailing custom. 

The same economies should be effected by the refiners of cane sugar 
located on our western, eastern, and southern seaboards. In other 
words, cane sugar should not be subject to the long freight hauls to 
penetrate the natural beet-sugar territory, nor the beet-sugar producers 
to penetrate the natural cane-refiners’ territory. 

The protective tariff is for the purpose of protecting home labor 
against cheaper foreign labor and not for the purpose of equalizing the 
difference of cost at the various localities under our Government 
where our citizefis are engaged in manufacturing sugar from beets 
or cane, 

It will be observed that we have emphasized the importance of beet 
raising in the previous paragraphs; the reason for this is that from two- 
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thirds to three-fourths of the cost of making a pound of sugar is the cost 
of beets to the sugar company dclivered at the factory. 

It is self-evident that the beet-growing territory, where the average 
yield per acre is approximately 9 or 10 tons of beets to the acre, will 
require a much higher tariff than where 15 tons per acre are obtained. 

This being true, after 25 years’ experience with our domestic farmers 
and our tropical island wards, the tariff to be applied should be in 
behalf of those localities where beet growing is upon an economically 
sound basis. 

To apply a fair tariff to our sugar industry has always been a per- 
plexing problem. 

England, while always maintaining free trade between Great Britain 
and the colonies, since the World War has resorted to paying a bounty 
to her beet farmers and has now under operation something like 16 
beet-sugar factories in Scotland, Ireland, and England. 

The fact that the recent development in the sugar business, whether 
in Hawaii, Porto Rico, Philippines, Cuba, or the domestic beet-sugar 
producers, is American enterprise—not foreign—causes the whole prob- 
lem to be more complex than at any previous time the tariff on sugar 
has been debated. 

After the Spanish War President Roosevelt was an ardent advocate 
of free trade with Cuba, and the Cuban 20 per cent differential was the 
compromise result. During the Wilson administration the Underwood 
bill provided for the removal of all duty on sugar, but just before this 
law went fully into effect, peace In the World War was concluded and 
our Government thought the revenue from sugar imports was important 
and reinstated the protective tariff. 

The whole problem as affecting us now is one of domestic economics 
rather than a protective tariff on foreign imports; the area that can 
reasonably be expected to produce beets profitably is too small to be 
made part of a general farm-relief program, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
ReEcorp two telegrams affecting the subject under consideration. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REXBURG, IDAHO, January 14, 1930. 
Senator WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
United States Senate: 

I consider the sugar-beet industry vital to our community and believe 
that in order for it to continue it must have a sufficient tariff pro- 
tection. 

ARTHUR Porter, Mayor of Rexburg, 


Bucarcrry, IDAHO, January 14, 1939. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
United States Senate: 

We feel that Increased sugar tariff is essential to the Sugar Industry 
and the farmers as well as all others In this section and urge your 
support. 

CHAMBER or ComMMERCR, 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I have followed the discussion 
of this subject with great interest and have tried not to permit 
my mind to be diverted from the high spots, from the important 
questions involyed. Sugar is an essential. Men may wear dif- 
ferent kinds of shoes and hats and clothes, they may select 
different kinds of cattle and horses, they may have different 
kinds of automobiles and various luxuries, but there is one 
thing that every household in America uses in common, and 
that is sugar. During the World War at one time I was in 
Switzerland. The great effort in that period was to conserve 
sugar. It was an essential thing to preserve life. They went to 
the extent of issuing little cards so that the amount of 
that each man used would be limited, so that its distribution 
would be equal and fair, I think it can be said without dispute 
that the people of America can not exist without sugar. It is 
almost as necessary as salt. It is not a thing that they may 
choose or a thing that they may reject; it is a necessity. 

In my own State we understand it. There we used 407,000,000 
pounds of white sugar in 1928, and besides paying for the sugar 
we also paid $8,140,000 on account of import duties. The 
Finance Committee recommends that the import duties be in- 
creased so that the citizens of my State will have to pay 
$2,035,000 more in duties. In other words, their tax on sugar 
is to be $10,175,000 annually. I can not conceive of what ad- 
vantage this 25 per cent increase will be to the citizens of Mis- 
souri, and where I have heard from them it has been in protest 
against the increased cost to each household. Certainly Ameri- 
can labor, fighting the high cost of living, has made a study of 
the subject. As we have heard to-day, speaking for some 
5,000,000 union men in the United States, Mr. Green opposes the 
proposed increase. I have had submitted to me some figures 
showing what the cost will be to the various States in the 
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Union. I shall later ask that this tabulation be inserted in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks without reading. 

Mr. President, I do not want to assume an attitude of selfish- 
ness which would consider only the necessities of my own State 
without thinking of the advantages and the necessities of other 
States. However, I can not but be impressed with the fact that 
in order to protect a partial industry in the beet-growing busi- 
ness in seven or eight States, and because of a large industry in 
one State in the raising of sugarcane, all of the people in every 
State are compelled to pay an enormous sum of money all out 
of proportion to the benefit or the protection required by these 
few States. 

I was detained this morning by a committee meeting and un- 
able to hear the remarks of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran]. I have been informed that he proposes to face the 
question squarely, to reduce it to dollars and cents, and to pro- 
pose to pay to the sugar-raising States a direct bounty, thereby 
saving to the United States and the people of the United States 
a large sum of money each year. I am one of those who can 
not favor this plan because it will break down so many funda- 
mentals and set a precedent in so many directions that we can 
not follow it in the future; but whether we favor it or not, the 
mere proposal tells the complete story of the cost of this benefit 
in 11 States. 

Mr. President, recently, when the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp] called the attention of the Senate 
to the competition of the Philippine Islands, the direct competi- 
tion of a people who have but a low wage scale, his thought and 
his suggestion were pushed aside for another day, pushed aside 
because it might be a cost to the people of the Philippines; but 
the cost to the people of the United States is not considered at 
this time. By no process, either of the imagination or the facts, 
can I conceive how the people of my State can be benefited by 
this sugar tax. 

I can think of only one justification for a tax of this kind, 
and that is that it should be levied for revenue purposes. How- 
ever, if we are going to base the support of the Government 
upon the import duties, running into hundreds of millions of 
dollars, it would seem to me that that revenue should come from 
imported commodities which are not necessities, from commodi- 
ties which are not required by every household in the land. I 
have no desire to enter into this discussion at great length. 
I merely express the opinion, as a representative of the State 
of Missouri, that we can find there no justification for this tax. 

I have asked for the printing of the table to which I have 
referred in the Recorp, but I believe at this time it might be 
interesting to have the Secretary read the figures showing the 
additional cost to the various States under the Senate committee 
amendment and the total cost to the States if the Senate com- 
mittee amendment should be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, the clerk will read, as requested. 

Mr. HARRISON. I notice that most of the seats on the 
Republican side of the Chamber are vacant. 

Mr. SMOOT. Seats are vacant on both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; not so much on this side of the Cham- 
ber. At least some of the Republican Senators ought to be 
brought in so that they may hear the figures which show the 
cost, which, by virtue of the proposed increased tariff rate 
on sugar, is going to be imposed upon their particular con- 
stituents. So I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


With- 


Allen Frazier Kean Sheppard 
Ashurst rge Kendrick Shortridge 
Barkley Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Bingham Glass La Follette Smith 

lack Glenn McCulloch Smoot 
Blaine Gof McKellar Steck 
Blease Goldsborough McMaster Steiwer 
Borah Gouid McNa Sullivan 
Bratton Greene Met Swanson 
Brock Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harris Norris Trammell 
Capper Harrison Nye Tydings 
Carawa. Hele y Oddie Vandenberg 
Connally Hattiel Overman Wagner 
Copeland Hawes Patterson Walcott 
Couzens Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mass, 

e Hebert Pine Waterman 

Deneen Heflin Pittman Watson 

11 Howell Ransdell Wheeler 
Fess Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Fletcher Jo. Robsion, Ky. 


nes . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. Without objection, 
the clerk will read the table presented by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr, Hawes]. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


l 
Pounds of sugar Present Additional To 
S in | tariif cost cost iensen Senate bill 


165, 000, 000 { $3, 300, 000 | 8820, 000 | $4, 120, 000 
114, 000,000 | 2. 275, 000 565,000 | 2, 840, 000 
133, 000,000 | 2, 650, 000 660,000 | 3, 320, 000 
15, 000, 000 305, 000 75, 000 380, 000 
122, 000,000 | 2, 435, 000 610,000 | 3,045, 000 
247, 000, 000 | -4,940,000 | 1,235,000 | 6, 175, 000 

1, 002, 000, 000 | 20, 035, 000 | 5,015,000 | 25, 050, 000 
300, 000,000 | 6,000,000 | 1, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 
270,000,000 | 5,400,000 | 1, 300, 000 6, 760, 000 
144, 000,000 2. 875, 000 725,000 | 3, 600, 000 
180,000,000 | 3, 615, 000 905,000 | 4. 520, 000 
216, 000,000 | 4,330,000 | 1,080,000 | 5, 410, 000 
70, 000, 000 1, 390, 000 350,000 | 1,740, 000 
307, 000,000 | 6, 145,000 | 1,535,000 | 7, 680, 000 
567, 000, 000 | 11,340,000 | 2,835,000 | 14, 175, 000 5 
420,000,000 | 8,390,000 | 2,095,000 | 10,485, 000 
368, 000,000 | 6, 155,000 | 1,535,000 | 7, 690, 000 
109, 000,000 | 2, 190, 000 545,000 | 2,735, 000 
407, 000. 000 8,140,000 | 2,040,000 | 10, 180, 000 
140, 000, 000 2, 800, 000 695,090 | 3,495, 000 
23, 000, 000 465, 000 120, 000 585, 000 
814,000,000 | 6,285,000 | 1,570,000 | 7, 853, 000 

1, 620, 000, 000 | 32, 390, 000 | 8,095, 000 | 40, 485, 000 
188, 000, 000 | 3,755, 000 940,000 | 4, 695, 000 

000,000 | J. 100, 000 275,000 | 1,375, 000 

716, 000, 000 | 14, 216,000 | 3, 550, 000 | 17, 760, 000 
169, 000, 000 | 3. 370, 000 $45,000 | 4, 215, 000 

1, 200, 000,000 | 23,750,000 | 5,950,000 | 29, 700, 000 
66, 000, 000 | 1, 320, 000 330, 000 1, 650, 000 
100, 000,000 | 1, 985, 000 500,000 2.485, 000 
45, 000, 000 895, 000 225,000 | 1, 120, 000 
221,000,000 | 4,425,000 | 1,110,000 | 5, 535, 000 
498,000,000 | 9,915,000 | 2,475,000 | 12,390, 000 
32, 000, 000 645, 000 160, 000 805, 000 
200,000,000 | 4,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 5. 000, 000 
120, 000, 000 | 2,385,000 | 1,600,000 | 2, 985, 000 
314, 000,000 | 6,270,000 | 1,570, 000 7, 840, 000 
50, 000,000 1. 130, 000 280,000 | 1,410, 000 
1, 500, 000 30, 000 5,000 35, 000 
50, 000,000 | 1, 000, 000 250,000 | 1, 250, 000 
500, 000, 000 | 10,000,000 | 2, 500,000 | 12, 500, 000 
140, 000, 000 | 2, 800, 000 700,000 | 3, 500, 000 
62, 500,000 | 1, 250, 000 300,000 J, 550, 000 
80, 000, 000 | 1, 600, 000 400,000 | 2, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 300, 000 75, 000 375, 000 
60, 000, 000 | 1, 200, 000 300,000 | 1, 500, 000 
115, 000,000 | 2, 300, 000 575,000 | 2,875, 000 
66, 000,000 | 1, 320, 000 330,000 | 1, 650, 000 
200, 000, 000 | 4,000,000 | 1,000,000 5, 000, 000 
29, 000, 000 580, 000 145, 000 725, 000 


9, 


5, 000 | 63,355,000 | 311, 750, 000 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, I shall not occupy the floor 
at length, but I shall ask the Senate to give me just a few 
moments’ attention while I discuss some of the things that have 
happened which are pertinent to this issue, 

On yesterday the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and myself 
got into some controversy as to the present price of sugar. I 
had quoted figures to show that Cuban raw sugar was now about 
2 cents, or possibly a fraction above 2 cents, c. and f. New York. 
The Senator from Utah got a paper and read it, showing sup- 
posedly that I had made a mistake, in which he quoted the 
present New York price, e. and f., of Cuban raw sugars as below 
2 cents. I am correct in that, am I not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I quoted from the New York Times. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. Unfortunately, as the Senator will 
find if he will look at the paper—I know he did not do it in- 
tentionally, because the Senator would not do that—he was 
reading from futures rather than from the present price of 
Cuban raw c. and f. sugars. He was just mistaken in the 
matter, because on December 12, 1929, the price was 2 cents. 
On December 19 the price was 2.03 cents. On December 26 it 
was 2 cents. On January 2 it was 2.03 cents. On January 9 
it was 2.06 cents. So the Senator just looked at future sugars 
instead of the spot market; that is all. Of course, the Senator 
is always looking to the future, and that is why he made the 
mistake. 

That is as far as that goes. Now I want to clear up one other 
thing before I proceed. 

I want to say to the Senators who now do me the honor to 
listen that there is no item in this tariff bill that is more im- 
portant, and will be more important in the coming elections, 
than sugar. I know of nothing in the bill that so interests the 
American people. I know of nothing, if I were making a speech 
upon the hustings in a political campaign, that would so grip 
the interest of my audience than this proposed rate and in- 
creased price of sugar at this time. 
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I will pass from the controversial question that the tariff does 


not increase the price of sugar. The Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Broussarp] yesterday read some statement raising some 
doubt about it. Here is a statement which I will put into the 
Recorp, made by the Tariff Commission in its report, which says 
that the price to the American consumer includes the amount 
of the tariff that we are imposing; and that has gone through 
the history of this Government—that the tariff imposed lifts the 
price to the American consumer by just the amount of the duty. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What report does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. HARRISON. The same report from which the Senator 
read yesterday—the report of the Tariff Commission. In that 
report he will find, in paragraph 2 of the Tariff Commission’s 
summary, the following: 

2. The evidence which has been considered by the Tariff Commission, 
including that reviewed in its earlier reports, indicates that the duty on 
Cuban raw sugars, 96°, of 1.76 cents per pound imposed by the tariff 
act of 1922 was, during February and March, 1928, and is at the present 
time, included in the wholesale and retail prices of granulated sugar. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator read the 
first paragraph now? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator read the first paragraph yes- 
terday. I am reading the second paragraph, which the Senator 
did not read yesterday. 3 

Mr. President, let us look at this sugar interest that is said 
to need this additional protection. Let us analyze it for a 
moment. 

In 1921 we took a vote on raising the tariff on sugar to 1.60 
cents a pound. Certain gentlemen on the other side of the aisle 
who were here at that time remember that the argument then 
made by the Senator from Utah and others was that the 
price of Cuban raw sugars might go down to 2 cents a pound, 
and if it did they would need the duty of 1.60 cents. I have just 
quoted the price on January 9 of Cuban raw sugar, c. and f. 
New York, at 2 cents; and that during the whole time since 1922 
the present low price has been exceptional. It did get down 
during the last year, 1929, on one occasion, I think, to around 
1.70 cents a pound; but, as a rule, the average, as I read yes- 
terday, was something over 8 cents. That is on Cuban raws, 
without duty imposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. To-day’s paper says that there were ready 
buyers at 2 cents, c. i. f. That includes the freight, the insur- 
ance, and the cost. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That takes in the insurance and all; not “c. f.“ 

Mr. HARRISON. Did I not say “c. and f., 2 cents“? What 
does it amount to? 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever the difference is, it makes a differ- 
ence between 2 cents 

Mr. HARRISON. I knew the Senator would find some kind 
of an excuse to answer that proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any excuse. 

Mr, HARRISON. These figures are prepared by Willett & 
Gray. 

Mr. SMOOT. These figures are furnished daily from the 
actual sales of sugar in New York. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did not the Senator read what the future 
market yesterday, or day before yesterday, showed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not get the paper now; but I will simply 
say that this is what it is to-day, and I think the market is no 
less, In January the high figure was 1.87. The low figure was 
1.83. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the spot market? Read the spot 
market to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I am saying: 


There were ready buyers at 2 cents, c. i. f. 


Mr. HARRISON. At 2 cents; yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Two cents; but that includes the insurance, 
the freight, and the cost. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, of course; and I said “c. and f. 
New York price for raw Cuban sugar.” 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not quibbling over a cent here on a 
hundred pounds of sugar. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought surely, when the Senator read 


it from the paper and saw that he had made a mistake, he 
would say to the Senate, Of course, I made a mistake”; but, 
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nator. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no “3 or 4 cents” involved. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; not quite that much in this case. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just about the way these things have 
been exaggerated all along. 

Mr. HARRISON. The people who claim to need this help, 
upon whose request the tariff was increased to 1.60 cents a pound 
in 1921, on the theory that Cuban raw sugar would have sold 
down to 2 cents, and now it is 2 cents, although it has been in- 
creased since then to 1.76, now want to go to 2.20 cents. I 
submit, Mr. President, that we have tried to be conservative in 
this matter. We have tried to deal fairly with the sugar inter- 
ests of this country, but they are asking too much. It is im- 
possible to satisfy them. The interests of some other people 
in this country must be looked after, different from the sugar- 
beet interests of the West and the sugar-cane interests of 
Louisiana. 

I love the people of Louisiana, I went to school in that 
State. I know thousands of the people of that State, and they are 
my friends; but is that going to influence me in the discharge 
of my duty when it comes to looking after the welfare of all 
the American people, and not merely of a few sugar people down 
in Louisiana? I would not do it if the people lived in my 
State, and I am not going to do it otherwise. I want to con- 
gratulate the men of vision and courage in this body who come 
from sugar-beet regions, not where they produce a great many 
sugar beets but they produce some, and where the requests 
come by letter and telephone and telegram for them to vote 
for these continued high increases. They have the courage to 
withstand it, and they fight it here on the floor of the Senate. 
It reflects credit upon their records. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think the Senator referred to two cor- 
porations in Louisiana as making money. Does he know of any 
other Louisiana corporation which is making money? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; those are two big ones down there, 
and I just quoted their statements. I did not want to read my 
own views. The Dahlberg interests said that they were most 
prosperous, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. They are. 

Mr. HARRISON. And Godchaux made profits, as I read. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. One makes profits out of the manufac- 
ture of celotex, and the other makes them out of the refining 
of sugar from Cuba. 

Mr. HARRISON. When a man signs his name, as Dahlberg 
did, to the letter of a concern that controls six organizations 
going into Florida and opening up 20,000,000 acres, I believe, 
down there, or some big amount, and says in his letter over his 
own signature, that his concerns are most prosperous and his 
business is developing, I can not believe him about some other 
things if he was misleading somebody as to that statement. I 
accept it because it is his statement, and I take it that his 
concern is very prosperous. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I say to the Senator that the money 
which has been made there has been made out of the manu- 
facture of celotex, of which he manufactures a million and a 
half feet per day in his factory, which uses the by-products of 
all of the bagasse in the State; and it is a separate thing from 
the sugar industry. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, I realize that one of his companies 
makes some celotex; but he said there that all of his concerns 
are prosperous. I think he overspoke himself; but he said it, 
and I am using his own statement. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think the one statement covers both the 
celotex and his sugar interests. 

Mr. HARRISON. Not only that, but he went into this haz- 
ardous business, as he calls it, in the last five years, when there 
was a tariff of 1.76 cents, and then he appears before the com- 
mittee asking for additional protection, or his business will be 
injured. I have little business respect for those men who know 
what the law is, and know the favored treatment that this Gov- 
ernment has given to them, and who go into the business and 
then come here and say, “Ob, well, help us; we need more 
help.” Why did he want to go into the business if he was going 
in on the supposition that Congress was going to give additional 
protection, more than that which they had already received? 
Why did not he invest in something else? 

Now let us see a little bit about this sugar industry. 

I say it is the most selfish interest in the United States. 
Why? Because it has received already unreasonable protection. 
Beeause it has a complete monopoly within the particular area 
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in which it does business; and it uses the iron grip of monopoly, 
too. Why do I say that? It pays no more for the sugar beets 
than it is compelled to pay; and it fixes a rate for the raw 
product that it manufactures that is higher at the place of 
manufacture than the price it charges at a distance from that 
place. 

Let me explain. 

You can buy sugar made by the Great Western Sugar Co. 100 
miles away from Denyer cheaper than you can buy it right in 
Denver. Does anybody deny that statement on the floor? That 
is the kind of a sweet and pampered pet that Senators want to 
help still further. 

Here are some of the average retail prices of granulated 
Sugar in various centers of the United States. I am glad that 
I am looking into the faces of men in this body who represent 
constituencies who are consumers of sugar. They have not 
some sugar-beet industries and some sugar-cane industries call- 
ing on them to vote for a still higher duty. They ought to, and 
I am sure they will, give some thought to the consumers in their 
particular States. 

Here is a part of this industry which is asking for protection, 
and it looks as if they are going to get it. I am not fooled on 
what happens in this body. I know that you have the cards 
pretty well stacked—and that is why I am going to talk plainly 
about your putting an additional burden upon the American 
sugar consumer. I know that the whip has been cracked from 
those higher up to get this increased duty. I know that every 
pressure has been brought to bear to haye men in this body who 
yoted against putting the duty at 1.60, and voted against put- 
ting it at 1.76, change around now and vote for a duty of 2.20 
cents on sugar. I know that the influential wand of my friend 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the chairman of the subcommittee hav- 
ing sugar in charge, has been working here, and I know that 
he has told his friends over there how much he wants to put 
this thing over. This is a great feather in his cap. 

I hope the time will come when, in writing tariff bills, those 
men on the Finance Committee who are not only individually 
interested, but whose constituencies are interested to a great 

extent, will not be put in those key positions, those strategic 
places, where they can dictate and write a tariff rate for those 
particular industries. It is not fair to the American people. 

I am sorry the Senator from Utah is not on the floor now; I 
have said this before, I would say it if he were here, but he 
could not be here; however, he can read it in the Recorp. I am 
sorry he was chairman of the subcommittee writing the sugar 
schedule, because it is just such things as that that make the 
American people suspicious; it is the framing of bills in such a 
manner as that that causes distrust in this country, and a con- 
stant spread of socialism; men who are vitally interested in a 
particular proposition, and whose States are wrapped up in it, 
writing the tariff rates affecting that industry, to the injury of 
the balance of the American people. 

There was a rule over in the House of Representatives when I 
Was a Member of that body, which was a good one, that no man 
who had a navy yard in his district could serve on the Naval 
Affairs Committee, and that no man who had an Army post in 
his district could serve on the Military Affairs Committee, the 
idea being that they might be pulling for their nayy yard or 
their Army post, oblivious and forgetful of the welfare of the 
country. But here there is placed as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee one who represents a State where the industries have 
the token and the grip and the password at all times, one whose 
interest in raising the tariff on sugar is dearer to him than any- 
thing else in the world. He is earnest in seeking to have the 
Republican organization in this body vote upon the American 
people this high tariff. 

You can vote for it, you can pass it, you can swallow the com- 
mittee amendment; but I say to you, gentlemen, there is another 
forum, thank God. It is back in your State, it is before your 
home people, and there is just as much intelligence there as there 
is in the Senate of the United States. The people back home 
know the arguments pro and con. There are men in every State 
in this Union waiting to get your scalps, both within your own 
party and also in my party. These offices never go begging. 

Take New Jersey, for instance, where a new candidate for the 
Senate is born every day. Let me picture a situation in New 
Jersey, if you please. I remember in 1922, when this question 
was before the Senate, and it was a question of voting for an 
increased tariff duty on sugar to 1.76 cents a pound. That in- 
crease would have cost the American people several million 
dollars. I heard the names of two New Jersey men called on 
that occasion. First, there was the name of Mr. Edge, who has 
been honored by the President and by his country in his’ ap- 
pointment as ambassador to the great Republic cf France. He 
seryed his people in this body, and when his name was called 
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as to whether or not he would vote for or against the duty of 
1.76 cents a pound on sugar, Edge said, “No; I can not do it. 
My people will not stand for it.” 

Then I heard the name of Frelinghuysen called. Did he 
vote for the duty of 1.76 cents a pound? He voted against it. 
Would it not be the sweetest morsel in the world for my friend 
Joe Frelinghuysen, as a candidate in the primaries in New 
Jersey, if he were running against some Senator from New 
Jersey who had yoted, not for the duty of 1.76 cents, but to pile 
upon the American people $55,000,000 more, and raise the rate 
to 2.20 cents? How he would go from one end of New Jersey to 
the other speaking against that particular Senator! 

Then what would my friend Simpson do up there, who might 
be the candidate on the Democratie ticket? Would he not ring 
the changes on that Senator from New Jersey who came up for 
reelection? This is what he would say: The cost to New 
Jersey on account of the present duty on sugar in 1928 was 
$7,000,000.” Seven million dollars is not to be squinted at. It 
is a heavy tax to impose on the people in one State. Let, that 
is what the tax levied in 1922 cost the people of New Jersey 
alone. The total cost on account of the duty under the present 
act—that is, the act of 1922—has been $45,000,000. I am speak- 
ing of New Jersey alone. The increase in cost to them per an- 
num, if this increased duty goes on, will be $1,725,000 additional. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether he is more largely interested in sugar as a political 
question or as an economic question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I will say this, that if I 
were speaking for political purposes, if I wanted to get party 
advantage out of this proposition, I would not care if every 
Republican Senator voted with the Senator from Louisiana on 
the sugar question, but I look beyond and above that. I am 
glad that I can see beyond the political advantage in this matter. 
I am pleading with the gentlemen over on the other side, and 
if I could weave some further argument that would convince 
them, or bring them to my side of the question, I would do it, 
not in the interest of my party, but for the general welfare of 
the American people. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but I wish the Senator from Louisiana 
would allow some of the Republican Senators to propound 
questions to me. I will yield, however. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why does not the Senator confine his 
discussion to the economic side, and leave the political side 
out of it? 8 

Mr. HARRISON. It must be hurting the Senator. The Sena- 
tor knows exactly why. He brought out the answer I just made. 
I do not care about politics in this discussion. It is not that. 
There is an issue confronting us here, whether or not we are 
going to pile additional costs on the American people by this 
increase in the tariff that is proposed, which is not justified by 
the facts. 

We have shown in this discussion, and it was admitted by 
the clear-thinking, able lawyer, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
WATERMAN], that every statement I made with reference to 
the Great Western Co.’s earnings in the last 10 years, and its 
organization, was true; and that they, who control one-half 
of the sugar-beet production in this country, had in a few 
years not only piled up a surplus of $36,000,000 but had de- 
clared in dividends more than $53,000,000 in the last 10 years. 
Yet you are asked to vote a still further increase in this tariff. 
One-half of the alleged benefits to the sugar-beet industry, if 
the increase goes through, will go to this one concern. How 
can you answer to your constituents? 

I started out to cite some figures with reference to the sale 
of sugar at certain points in this country. Not alone has the 
sugar-beet industry protection of 1.76 cents a pound against 
Cuban sugars now but there is the further additional protection 
of railroad rates and ocean transportation rates from Cuba. 
Pile it on! Answer it if you will; you can not get away from 
the proposition that the rates from the competing points on the 
beet sugar produced in the United States and on the Cuban 
sugars are additional protection to the sugar-beet industry of 
the United States. Oh, my friends, if there ever was an indus- 
try that has been favorably treated by this Government it is the 
sugar industry. 

At Butte, Mont., sugar sold for 8.7 cents a pound; at Denver 
it sold for 7.8 cents a pound, and was selling at the same time 


in New York City for 6.4 cents a pound. It Was cheaper there 
than at the other places. At that particular time, in Chicago, 
where they raise no sugar beets, it was selling for 6.9 cents a 
pound; and at Denver, the home of the Great Western, they 
were selling sugar for 7.8 cents a pound. 

That was in 1925. Let us see whether in 1926 there was 
any change. At New York City in 1926 sugar was selling at 
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6.1 cents a pound. In Denver at the same time it was selling 
for 7.4 cents a pound. 

Let us take 1927. In New York sugar was selling in 1927 for 
6.5 “eke a pound. At Denver it was selling for 7.8 cents a 
pound. 

Let us take Salt Lake City, a place that is dear to the Sena- 
tor from Utah, Sugar was selling at that time at Salt Lake 
City for 8.1 cents a pound. Those fellows are generous in their 
dispositions! They pay less for beets, as was shown by the 
facts put into the Recorp, and which the Senator had to admit 
were true, than in any other State in the far West, and these 
figures show that they get more for their sugar than is received 
in New York or Chicago, or anywhere else. That is the in- 
dustry you men are to risk your political lives for in order 
to help by an additional tariff on sugar. 

Ah, Mr. President, it ean not be done; it must not be done. 
We are not asking to reduce the tariff. There is no effort made 
to reduce the tariff. 

When this matter was before us in 1922, who were some of 
the gentlemen who voted for and against the increase? At that 
time the leader of the Republican forces in this body was the 
distinguished and illustrious Henry Cabot Lodge. The Senator 
from New Hampshire Mr. Keyes] remembers the position 
Senator Lodge took at that time. He said that the facts did 
not justify an increase at that time, and he voted against the 
1.76 cents a pound. I shall never forget, too, how the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES] stood on 
that question, because he has been consistent throughout in 
the fight against these extortionate and constantly unjustified 
increases made in the sugar tariff. 

Senator Lodge, leader of his party in the Senate, voted 
against the rate now in the law. I look into the face of my 
friend, the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF], 
and I remember that at that time there were two other Sen- 
ators representing the State of Rhode Island. I am sorry the 
other distinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT] 
is not here. I hope he will read my remarks in the Recor, not 
that they might have any influence upon him, but I say to him 
that what I say is good advice to read and to follow. 

At that time there was one of the best men I have ever 
known in this body from Rhode Island, Senator Colt, wonder- 
ful fellow that he was, conscientious in the discharge of his 
duty. He heard the evidence, he was a great lawyer, and when 
his name was called to vote for this increase to 1.76 cents a 
pound, Senator Colt answered against it. His colleague, the 
Democratic Senator, Mr. Gerry, splendid representative of his 
people and good Senator that he was, was offering an amend- 
ment to reduce the tariff from the then rate of 1.60 cents per 
pound. He was making fight after fight here, presenting argu- 
ment after argument showing how the additional tariff on 
sugar would press down upon the backs of the people of Rhode 
Island. In the wildest flights of imagination I could not believe 
that the present Senator from Rhode Island would ever give a 
thought to voting for the increase recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, because if he should so vote, does he believe 
that some one who might aspire to his place in the Senate as a 
representative of the State of Rhode Island would smother his 
thoughts and would quench his appetite for arguments to use 
against the Senator because of his vote to press down upon the 
now stooped shoulders of the people of Rhode Island additional 
taxes yearly to the extent of hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
as he would do by yoting for an increased tariff on sugar? 

I do not see the Senators from West Virginia now confronting 
me; perhaps they had an inkling of what might come and so 
strolled into the cloakroom; but the two distinguished Senators 
from West Virginia will be able to read in the Recorp what I 
am saying. At that time there were two other Senators repre- 
senting the State of West Virginia in this body, and when the 
vote came to increase the duty, first to 1.60 and then to 1.76, 
each of those two stalwarts said, No; I shall not press down 
upon the sugar consumers of West Virginia a heavier tax. The 
sugar producers are getting enough right now. I am willing to 
be fair to the sugar industry, but they must be fair to my 
people.” So they both voted against the proposed increase, 
How in the world could either of the now Senators from West 
Virginia, who may happen to seek reelection, go before the people 
of that State if he should vote for this increased duty as pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance? Does the senior Senator 
from West Virginia believe that any of the men who probably 
will run upon one of the tickets there against him, or any of the 
others in the State wko are trying to seek the Republican nomi- 
nation, are going to keep quiet about such a vote? He would 
commit political suicide if he should yote for such a proposal. 

Now, let us refer to Delaware. Can anyone imagine that the 
two Senators from Delaware, though new in service, are going 
to destroy their political future by voting for an increased tariff 
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on sugar? There are ambitious men up in Delaware who are 
looking at seats in the Senate with longing eyes, and such a vote 
would be the basis of political attacks on their part. 

I do not see the distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
GOLDSBOROVGH ] in the Senate Chamber at this moment. I heard 
read from the clerk’s desk this morning a letter that was written 
to him by some beet-sugar people, I believe. He thought well 
enough of it to have the letter read to the Senate. It would be 
a pity for him to vote for this increase after what has been 
said in the debate and the facts that have been presented. 
There is not a sugar beet grown in the State of Maryland. Of 
course, there are some people in Baltimore that might be inter- 
ested in some sugar stocks over in Porto Rico or in the Philip- 
pines or in Hawaii, or some place else, who would be protected 
by this increased tariff duty; but such a vote would not set well 
with the great masses in the State of Maryland when the facts 
are known. 

Ah, Mr. President, these figures speak loudly. I see in the 
Chair now presiding over this body with quiet grace and dignity 
the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. In 1922 he had a col- 
league in this body, Senator Willis, a wonderfully fine man. 
Senator Willis tried to reduce the tariff duty from that proposed 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] upon that 
occasion. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What did he propose, may I ask the 
Senator? 

Mr. HARRISON. He proposed a reduction. Of course, it is 
not very complimentary to anybody just to propose a reduction 
from something the Senator from Louisiana offers when sugar 
is involved, because his amendments generally carry such a high 
rate that even if it were reduced a great deal it would not help 
the masses very much. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. My recollection is that he offered to make 
the rate 1.80 cents a pound. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator's recollection about sugar is so 
bad that I would not accept it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think the Recorp will bear me out. 
The Senator can not pass my statement off by merely saying 
that my recollection is bad, because the Record will bear me out. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has given us the benefit of 
his recollection. He said he believed the former Senator from 
Ohio offered to increase the duty to 1.80 cents a pound. What 
the Senator from Louisiana is now asking the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] and other Senators here to vote for is $2.20 
as against Cuban sugar. There is a difference between $1.80 
and $2.20. The present rate is $1.76. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I was not talking about $2.20, nor was 
the Senator talking about $2.20. He was talking about the 
proposed increase in the tariff and he is discussing the rate of 
$1.76, while Senator Willis,-of Ohio, had proposed an amend- 
ment providing a rate of $1.80. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator may have some weird ideas 
about what we are discussing, but other Senators and the occu- 
pants of the gallery know what we are discussing. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If the Senator disputes my statement, I 
will have to insert the figures in the Rxconb again. I am sorry 
if my interruption has disturbed the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no; I am glad to have the Senator 
interrupt me. 

Here in front of me I see the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CoPpELAND]. Of course, the two Senators from New York will 
vote right on this proposition. This increased tariff would 
mean that the people of New York would have to pay $5,400,000 
more per annum, Since it went into effect in 1922 it has cost 
the people of that one State alone $140,000,000. 

I see my friend Mr. Grunovy sitting up in the Senators” gal- 
lery with some friends. I do not hope to change his mind on 
any proposition, but I just want to read for his edification and 
that of the people of Pennsylvania how much this increased 
tariff duty will cost the people of that State. The cost of the 
present duty on sugar to the people of the State of Pennsylvania 
in 1928 was $17,900,000 annually. The total cost of the duty 
since it was adopted in 1922 to the people of Pennsylvania has 
been $115,000,000.. The increase in the recommendation of the 
Senate Committee on Finance would cost the people of Penn- 
sylvania an additional $4,425,000 annually. Of course, that will 
not affect campaign contributions to the Republican Party next 
year in Pennsylvania except in a small way, because the great 
masses of the people in Pennsylvania who consume so much 
sugar, who need so much sugar, who get contentment and 
happiness out of sugar, are not able to contribute to the Re 
publican campaign fund anyway. 

I have referred once to Ohio, but let me come back to Ohio 
again. As I look into the benign features of my friend the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] I am reminded that there 
are very few sugar beets grown in Ohio, It is a very small 
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amount, indeed. Their production is so small that the figures 
are not recorded. But it cost the sugar consumers of that State 
under the present duty in 1928, $12,500,000. 

The total cost of the duty since 1922 when it went into effect 
has been $80,000,000 to the people of Ohio. The increase in 
the cost over the present law to meet the requirements of the 
recommendations of the Finance Committee will add an addi- 
tional cost upon the people of Ohio per annum of $3,100,000. 
Over one-half of the benefit that will accrue to the sugar-beet 
industry will go to one concern which has made over $70,000,- 
000 in the last 15 years. Yes, Mr. President, it needs help very 
badly. 

Let me refer now to Illinois. I see my friend the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] in his seat. I haye looked 
at the figures to ascertain the production of sugar beets in Ili- 
nois, but the production is so small that it is not recorded. 
Nevada's production is recorded because there they produce 
15,000 bags of sugar beets, but the production im Ilinois is not 
recorded because it is too small. It is a good deal like New 
Hampshire when it comes to the production of sugar beets. 
In the year 1928 the present duty on sugar cost the people of 
Illinois $13,250,000. I know it is almost unbelievable because 
they are such stupendous figures, and yet they are the actual 
figures of what it cost the people of that State. If the proposed 
increase goes through it wiil cost them an additional $4,600,- 
000. The duty on sugar has cost the people of that State since 
the 1922 act went into effect $42,500,000. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, has the Senator the figures 
on some of the Western States—Kansas, for instance? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senators from Kansas are all 
right in this fight and I do not want to say anything that might 
move them at all. [Laughter.] I think the two Kansas Sena- 
tors are looking at the welfare of the whole country in this 
particular controyersy. It costs the people of Kansas annually 
more than it does the people of the State of Mississippi, my own 
State, and that is about $1,000,000 every year. The rate in the 
present law has cost them about $8,000,000 in round figures. 

Mr. President, let us see about this effort to protect American 
labor. This is the one item in the bill as to which no one who 
has defended the increase has said that it is to keep out the 
importations of sugar that are flooding the American market and 
driving down prices here. In the discussion of steel and tiling 
and glass and nearly everything else, including the interesting 
exhibits on display when we had the so-called “Grundy store” 
here, the argument was made that the American market was 
being flooded and American industry was being cut into, and it 
was the desire to boost our rates so as to keep out foreign 
products. But that argument is not made in relation to this 
schedule. The only argument made here is that the higher the 
duty the more will be the cost to the American consumer 
and therefore the beet-sugar men and the cane-sugar men will 
make greater profits and will make more money. Never has 
that argument been made with relation to any of the other 
items, The tariff is being used to increase directly the cost of 
sugar to the American people. 

The proponents of the increase knew that it would not work 
to try to argue to American labor that this was being done for 
their benefit. There has been read from the clerk's desk to-day 
a statement from the president of the American Federation of 
Labor protesting against the proposed increase. He opposes it; 
of course, he opposes it, because labor in every field of en- 
deavor in this country will be injured by this increased tariff. 
I see present the new Senator from Kentucky [Mr. ROBSION]. 
Of course, the same argument applicable to other States as to 
piling up increased costs on their people is applicable to Ken- 
tucky, because it is not recorded that any sugar beets are pro- 
duced in the State of Kentucky. 

However, what are the facts with reference to labor. Mr. 
President, I shall give some of the facts about the labor which 
it is desired to protect and about the treatment which is ac- 
corded those in various communities who are employed in the 
sugar-beet fields and in the sugar-beet industry. According to 
the report of the Department of Labor, child labor is very 
prevalent in the beet-sugar industry. Foreign labor, especially 
Mexican labor, is used very widely. According to a report of 
the Department of Labor in 1927, 75 to 90 per cent of the work- 
ers in the beet fields of Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota were Mexicans, and from 10 to 25 per cent were largely 
Europeans. 

The following quotations are taken from the June letter of 
the National City Bank of New York—the bank which my 
friend from Utah [Mr. Smoot], the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, raved against; the bank which had to take over 
some land in Cuba because their loans were bad; the bank which 
is almost fighting for life on this sugar tariff proposal, and 
Which received the eastigation of the Senator from Utah: 
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The labor superintendent of the American Beet Sugar Co, testified as 
follows: 

“The class of labor used in the beet fields of which I speak (Iowa 
and Minnesota) is composed of Germans, Russians, Bohemians, Bel- 
gians, Hungarians, and Mexicans. The percentage of this labor is 
divided into approximately 40 per cent white and 60 per cent Mexican. 
+ © Present industrial conditions are such that white labor has 
been absorbed, and we are now dependent upon Mexican farm labor as 
the only available kind to be secured.” 


Now, I am going to quote from a distinguished Representa- 
tive from the State of Colorado, a man whom I know and a man 
upon whose word I relied—Representative TAYLOR. He says: 


Our American labor does not do this kind of work. I never in my life 
have known any member of organized labor going into a sugar-beet 
field. * * The American laboring people will not get down on 
their hands and knees in the dirt and pull weeds and thin these beets 
and break their backs doing that kind of work. 


So they have to get the Mexicans, 
The vice president of the Mountain States Sugar Beet Grow- 
ers’ Association testified as follows: 


I want to say to you that there is not a white man of any intelli- 
gence in our country that will work an acre of beets. * * * I do 
not want to see the condition arise again when white men who are 
reared and educated in our schools have got to bend their backs and 
skin their fingers to pull those little beets. 


That is the kind of labor that is worked in large part in the 
sugar-beet industry of the country. Such testimony was given 
before the committee of which the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas was chairman. 

I have here a pamphlet [exhibiting] having on its cover a 
picture of a great big sugar beet. It advertises the industry 
and was circulated throughout the West to describe its ad- 
vantages. As to Mexican labor, this pamphlet has this to say: 


One of the biggest single factors that can influence the tonnage of 
a beet crop is the hand labor who do the blocking and thinning and 
hoeing. 

This labor consists mostly of Mexicans, as few whites have the 
patience to do the detailed handwork necessary. 


The testimony before the committee was to the effect that 
Mexican laborers went about in caravans from one place to 
another, taking their families, working this field and then going 
to another. 

This is the fine industry to which we are asked to give addi- 
tonal protection, carrying with it millions of dollars of increased 
costs to the great American people. 

It is an issue. Senators may pass it by lightly when the 
vote comes; they may bow, if they desire, to the party whip; 
they may follow the leadership of the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp]; but there will come a time 
in another forum when Senators must answer as to their action 
here. If they fail in that attempt, there will be more political 
corpses in the United States than the Democratic committee 
could prophesy. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of the quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kendrick Sheppard 
Ashurst George eyes Shortridge 
Barkley Gillett La Follette Simmons 
Bingham leñn McCull Smith 

Black oft McKellar Smoot 
Blaine Goldsborough McMaster Steck 

Blease ould cNary Steiwer 
Borah Greene Metcalf Sullivan 
Bratton Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
B Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Norris Trammell 
Broussard Harrison Nye Tydings 
Capper Hastin Oddie Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfiel Overman er 
Connally Hawes Patterson Walcott 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hebert Pine Waterman 
Dale Heflin Pittman Watson 
Deneen Howell Ransdell Wheeler 
Dill Johnson Robinson, Ind. 

Fess Jones Robsion, Ky. 

Fletcher Kean hall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison] to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I should like to make a sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Utah, At least two speeches and, I 
think, three are to be made on this side of the Chamber. The 


Senator from New York [Mr. WaAcner], who is a trifle indis- 
posed to-day, I am sure, desires to speak, for he told me so. 
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The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY] also desire to speak. They can 
proceed to-morrow. If the Senator from Utah is willing to 
enter into a unanimous-consent agreement to take a vote on the 
pending amendment on Thursday at 1 o'clock, so far as we are 
concerned, I think that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to enter 
into an agreement to vote at any time to-morrow, but a number 
of Senators will be away on Thursday who have told me that 
they desire to be present when the vote was taken. If the Sen- 
ator desires to fix a time for a vote at 6 o’clock to-morrow or 
at 5 o'clock or at 4 o'clock, that would be perfectly agreeable to 
me, and we could meet at 10 o'clock and run until 6 o'clock or 
later, if necessary. If that would be agreeable, I am perfectly 
willing to enter into such an agreement. 

Mr. HARRISON. I made the suggestion merely to accom- 
modate several Senators who desire to attend the inauguration 
of the Governor of Virginia to-morrow. They have made their 
plans accordingly; and I thought, if we could do it, that we 
would fix the vote for Thursday. Of course, if that does not 
appeal to the Senator, and the other Senators want to go away 
Thursday, it is satisfactory to me; but there may be objection 
to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as far as I am concerned, 
I can not at this time agree to any hour to vote to-morrow. I 
am willing to agree to vote as soon as we come here Thursday 
at 11 o'clock; but it would inconvenience a number of Senators 
to be required to vote late to-morrow, and no time would be 
really gained by voting late to-morrow over voting the first 
thing Thursday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to do that; but there are 
a number of Senators—one on the other side and two on this 
side, I know—who have asked that we make no unanimous- 
consent agreement for Thursday. They are willing, however, 
to make it even for a night session to-morrow night. They will 
do anything to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator heard the statement just 
made by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is plenty of time between now 
and to-morrow at 6 o'clock for everybody to speak who wants 


to speak. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not for everybody. As the Senator knows, 
I have been unayoidably absent all last week, and have just 
gotten back. I had hoped to say what I have to say to-day, 
but I find it impossible to do it, because I have such a mass of 
material that I have not been able to reduce it to compact form. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see any difference between voting 
some time before we adjourn to-morrow and voting at 11 o'clock 
next morning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is why I say the matter ought to go 
over until next morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because there are, I know, at least three 
Senators who will be absent to-morrow who will be here 
Thursday. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I know three who will be absent on 
Thursday. That is the trouble, Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There has been no disposition to delay 
consideration of this paragraph. There has been far less 
speaking on it than was anticipated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator from Mississippi will go on 
now; and in the meantime I will see if I can make some ar- 
rangement with the three Senators who have told me what I 
have just stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there may be no one ready 
to speak just at this time. I know that two Senators are 
expecting to speak upon this question to-morrow. If the Sena- 
tor will take up something else and let this matter go over until 
later, we might come to some determination as to what time 
we will take a vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator from Mississippi to go 
on for a while until I can see what arrangements can be made? 
I will ask the Senator from New York [Mr. CorrAxp] if he is 
ready to go on? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am not ready, but I can 
go ahead. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is always ready to speak. I hope 
he will go on at this time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this morning I received a 
very interesting telegram from Mr. Rudolph Spreckels. This 


telegram is so interesting in its statements that I send it for- 
ward and ask to have it read by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


New York, N. Y., January II, 1930. 
Hon, ROYAL 8. COPELAND, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The sugar schedule now being considered in the United States Senate 
is of such far-reaching importance to our Nation and its people that I 
venture to call your attention to the more important points involved. 
Sugar is so essential to human life that the Nation's security in the 
unhappy event of war demands that we make certain that an adequate 
supply be always available. An increase in our import duty on raw 
sugar will surely be destructive of that aim. Our sources of sugar 
supply available in the event of war would be limited to the mainland 
production, Porto Rico, Cuba, and possibly Hawaii. By no stretch of 
the imagination can we hope to produce on our mainland, Porto Rico, 
and Hawaii one-half of our present sugar requirements, and since the 
natural increase in sugar consumption due to increasing population is 
about 150,000 tons per annum it is obvious we must depend upon Cuba, 
only 90 miles from our short, to insure an adequate supply at all 
times. An increase in the import duty on raw sugar would almost 
certainly destroy the sugar industry in Cuba, because it would induce 
greatly increased sugar production in the Philippine Islands, whose 
products pay no duty. 

I doubt if any informed person would assert that we could transport 
sugar from the Philippines in the event of war, and if by encouraging 
increased production there we destroy the sugar industry in Cuba, 
where would we secure enough sugar to sustain our people in case of 
war? The earning records of our major beet and cane sugar producers 
even during the past year of cheap sugar clearly demonstrate that only 
a few badly located or badly managed companies require increased pro- 
tection. But it is not my desire to deny even to those companies or 
the farmers whom they underpay adequate profits. A direct bounty to 
mainland producers would, in my opinion, be subject to successful legal 
attack by the sugar producers in our insular possession and depend- 
encies, but by the imposition of an internal-revenue tax upon the sale 
of refined sugar and a remission of said tax to the producers of sugar 
where’ the American standard of farm wages prevail we would equalize 
the production cost between our mainland producers and the producers 
in our insular possessions and dependencies who employ cheap foreign 
labor and who need no additional tariff protection. Under my plan our 
Government could always protect the American consumer by an increase 
in the internal-revenue tax if the price of refined sugar be in excess of 
a proper margin between the cost of raw sugar and the price of refined, 
Having no financial or contractual interest in Cuban sugar, my views 
are unbiased, and I submit them for your consideration, confident that 
they are wholly in the interest of my country, its people, and would do 
justice to every branch of the sugar industry. 

RUDOLPH SPRECKELS. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should be glad to have the 
attention of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. I introduced 
this telegram chiefly because of the statement made here that— 


A direct bounty to mainland producers would, in my opinion, be sub- 
ject to successful legal attack by the sugar producers in our insular 
possessions and dependencies. 


For years I have contended that the only proper way to deal 
with the sugar problem is by way of a bounty. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Idaho, who has studied this question and 
is as able as anybody in the Senate, certainly, to consider the 
constitutional aspects of it, if he has any doubt about the consti- 
tutionality of a direct bounty to continental United States 
sugar growers? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I believe that such a bounty is 
constitutional. I am aware of the fact that very able lawyers 
take a different view of it; but, without going at this time into 
the reasons why I think it is constitutional, I have arrived at 
the opinion that it is. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

It has been my hope that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howett] would offer his proposed amendment recommending a 
bounty before we take a vote upon the lower rate on sugar. It 
is my own conviction that the two go together. So far as I am 
concerned, I am delighted to vote for the bounty; but I desire 
to have it associated also with a reduction in the tariff rate 
upon sugar. 

May I ask the Senator from Nebraska what his present in- 
tention is regarding the presentation of his amendment? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it is my intention to wait 
until the Harrison amendment is disposed of before offering the 
amendment for a bounty. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sorry that is the determination of 
the Senator, because if by any chance the Harrison amendment 
should be defeated—of course, I hope it will not be—but if it 
should be, that will put the Senate practically in the position 
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of falling back on the higher rate proposed by the Finance 
Committee. 

As I view it, the chief reason why a bounty is proposed is in 
order that we may make certain that the beet-sugar farmers 
are given the protection to which they are entitled, which, for 
my part, I am glad to have them get. But, having taken care of 
the beet-sugar farmers in this way—not alone the beet-sugar 
producers but the other producers of sugar in continental United 
States—it does seem to me that we ought at the same time to 
justify that unusual action by a material reduction in the tariff 
rate upon sugar, If the beet-sugar producers and the cane-sugar 
producers of Louisiana are given protection and given the bene- 
fit of a bounty, then certainly there can be no complaint on their 
part if the consumers of America are given protection by a 
reduction in the tariff rate. 

I am not advised beyond what I have read in the newspapers, 
but apparently it is the intention of the Senator from Nebraska 
to recommend a bounty of three-fourths of a cent a pound. 
While I do not represent a beet-sugar State, I should be willing 
to go farther than that. If we are going into the bounty busi- 
ness, I can see no reason why we might not give a bounty which 
is really of material benefit to these American producers of 
sugar. 

We could do that and justify our action, as I view it, if, at 
fhe same time we gave this protection to the American pro- 
ducers of sugar, we materially lowered the tariff rate. The 
consumers, too, should have relief. 

As I understand it, we produce in continental United States 
something over a million short tons of beet sugar, and of cane 
sugar about 134,000 short tons. By putting a very material 
bounty upon this limited quantity of sugar it would cost the 
American people not more than twenty or twenty-five million 
dollars. 

That, too, would come out of the Treasury. Under our theory 
of distribution of the burdens of government, as evidenced in 
our taxation schemes, that tax would come largely from the 
well-to-do, those who can best bear the weight of this burden. 
On the other hand, if we increase the tariff upon sugar, as con- 
templated in the House bill, and which is only a little less in 
the Senate committee bill, we are placing upon the breakfast 
table and upon the people in poor homes a tremendous expense. 

As I said the other day, the Senator from Wisconsin pointed 
out that the full effect of this proposed tariff would be a burden 
upon the householders of the United States to the extent of 
about $354,000,000, an enormous sum. We are placing that 
great burden upon the people not for the purpose of increasing 
our revenue but for the purpose of making the rate high 
enough to take care of the welfare of 140,000 farmers in the 
United States. : 

Everybody wants those farmers to be cared for. It has been my 
pleasure to vote for the measures seeking to give the farmers 
relief. But why do we seek to give the American producers 
of sugar fifteen or twenty millions of dollars by the process of 
spreading over the entire Nation a burden to the extent of more 
than $300,000,000? 

Mr. President, it is manifestly unfair to do anything of the 
sort. There is no excuse so far as reyenue is concerned. We 
have so much revenue now that we have just reduced the taxes 
$160,000,000 and, for my part, I am glad to have this decrease 
in taxation. Every time we take from the people money in 
the way of unnecessary taxes we are simply legalizing larceny. 
There is no justification whatever in levying any direct tax upon 
the people unless the Government needs the money and must 
haye it for its operation. 

It is startling and disturbing and dangerous the way taxation 
is increasing in the United States of America. I saw some 
figures just prepared by the national conference board, pointing 
out how this burden of taxation is increasing. For a long time 
I have been pointing out that the people were paying $10,000,- 
000,000, but these figures show it to be much more than that. 
The taxes levied by reason of the activities of our Government 
amount now to $4,000,000,000, the State government taxes 
amount to $1,600,000,000, and the local government—city and 
county and similar political subdivisions of government—are 
levying taxes amounting to over five and a half billion dollars. 
In other words, the people of the United States are paying in 
excess of $12,000,000,000 a year in taxes. 

Our productive income is only $90,000,000,000. That means 
that one-seventh or one-eighth of the income of the people of the 
United States is paid in taxes. Many appear to think that 
because their names are not upon the tax rolls they are paying 
no taxes. Let no citizen think for a moment that when a tax 
is levied upon a rich man he goes out in the orchard and digs 
up a chest of gold and pays his tax from that chest. He does 


not. The tax is paid by the people of the United States in every 
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purchase of garments, of groceries, of tha necessities of life, 
every purchase of a luxury, in the payment of the rent. Every- 
thing that we have to pay is increased in price by reason of the 
taxes levied. Every man, woman, and child in America is pay- 
ing the taxes, 

Mr. President, it means that six weeks of every man’s time out 
of every year is spent in earning money to pay taxes. That is a 
serious thing, and we should not raise a dollar more than the 
actual necessities of the Government demand. 

We are paying the national debt too fast, as I see it. By 
the ordinary operation of government, by the provisions which 
are made to take care of the national debt, it would be paid, 
anyway, in 25 years, Why should we take more money every 
year than we need for the operation of the Government in order 
that this debt may be paid off more rapidly? At the present 
rate of reduction the national debt will be paid in 15 or 16 
years. 

We haye made a demand upon the countries of Europe that 
they must pay us the large sums of money they owe us, and 
those payments are spread out over a period of 50 or 60 years, 
the first payments to be in small amounts. What are those 
nations going to say to us when our national debt is paid? Of 
course, I am one of those—and I am almost alone in the Sen- 
ate—who would not hesitate to cancel those debts. We need the 
good will of the world. I do not want to buy it; I want to 
deserve it. When I see the burden of taxation placed upon the 
peoples of Europe, and know the economic distress and suffering 
of those people, I can not make myself believe it is right that 
we should take the pound of flesh that is our privilege if we will. 

We hear a lot about Bolshevism and about conditions in Rus- 
sia, and I think we have justification for the fear of what might 
happen to western civilization if the views which now prevail 
in Russia should be permitted to reach our shores. How can 
there be anything else than that danger if we permit a socialis- 
tic political view gradually to pass over the geographical bound- 
aries into Germany and France and England, and ultimately to 
our doors? 

Wrong thoughts in government are like the germs of disease. 
Epidemics know no geographical boundaries. Because a dis- 
ease starts in Germany is no reason why it is going to end in 
Germany. It finds its way across the borders into adjoining 
countries. It is the same with evil political ideas, or ideals, if 
you choose to call them such. Let economic distress come upon 
Germany, let unemployment be rife in Germany, and the seeds 
of Bolshevism which are planted now in Germany will take 
root and thrive and bear fruit. 

Last summer I spent about 10 days in Nurnburg. My son 
was ill, and it was necessary for us to continue our visit there 
in order that he might have appropriate medical care. During 
those 10 days I visited with all sorts and conditions of people. 
I found unhappiness everywhere, and how could it be otherwise, 
when the tax placed upon the individual is 60 per cent of his 
earnings? A man who earns $5,000 pays $3,000 to the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. President, we talk about naval disarmament, and the 
League of Nations, and the World Court, and other interna- 
tional arrangements seeking to bring peace to the world. There 
can never be peace in the world so long as there is economic 
distress. That is what makes unhappiness, hunger, and the 
want of the common necessities of life. Those are the causes . 
of uprising and social disorder. 

Mr. President, if I had my way, I would have the nations 
of the earth sit down around a table. I would have the rep- 
resentatives of our late allies and the representatives of Ger- 
many and her allies, and I would have our country repre- 
sented, I would have the representatives of the United States 
say, “ Gentlemen, we believe in peace. We are opposed to arma- 
ments. We are opposed to war. We are opposed to the spilling 
of blood in uniecessary wars. We insist that the nations of 
the earth shall not use their funds for the building up of arma- 
ments, the arming of great battleships, the supply of arms to 
great armies. Peace is dear to our hearts, so dear that we 
are willing to sacrifice from year to year what you should pay 
us, the sums we are entitled to receive, and so long as you go no 
further in the upbuilding of armaments and the development 
of the machinery of war, just so long we will forgive you the 
annual payments on those debts which you are obliged to pay 
us under present arrangements.” 

Why, Mr. President, that action on the part of our Govern- 
ment would do more to bring peace on earth than anything 
which has occurred since the birth of the Savior. That is 
the thing that would settle the troubles of all the nations— 
relief from the burdens of economic distress, short rations, 
and deprivation of the necessities of life. 

Because I feel this way about such things I am glad that 
we saw fit to forgive our taxpayers $160,000,000. They are the 
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ones who are able to pay it by reason of the fact that they 
extracted it from the common people, but unnecessary taxes 
should not be placed upon it. The lower the taxes are the 
easier it is for everybody in the country. 

But let us go further than tax reduction. Let us demonstrate 
to every family in America that the Congress of the United 
States is really and truly interested in those who must pur- 
chase the necessities of life. Of all such necessities the item 
in greatest demand and used in every household is sugar. When 
the full effect of this tariff upon sugar is imposed it means 
that three hundred and fifty-four millions of American dollars 
must be expended to pay the tariff proposed to be imposed by 
the pending bill, We must not permit that. 

I was glad to hear the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH] 
say that in his opinion the bounty suggested is constitutional. 
If that is the case, then why in the name of common sense do 
we not yote it? 

I know there are a number of Senators from the sugar States 
who are unwilling to trust themselves to a bounty. They had 
a sad experience in that regard some years ago when the bounty 
which had been provided was discontinued by a Congress that 
changed its mind. If I am correctly advised, the reason why 
the beet-sugar States view with suspicion any plan to relieve 
the distress in the beet-sugar field is because of the uncer- 
tainty of the continuance of the bounty. If the Congress should 
pledge itself to a continuance of the bounty, certainly as long 
as the tariff act which we are proposing to pass shall con- 
tinue, I have every reason to believe and I know you, Mr, 
President, bave every reason to believe that it would mean the 
perpetuity of the bounty for the same length of time. 

If we would solve the problem in that way, let us be generous 
about it. Let us not take the infinitesimal figure which will 
be proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL], but 
let us give a liberal bounty of 1 cent or 1.25 cents a pound 
instead of three-quarters of a cent a pound. If I remember 
correctly, the old bounty was 1 cent a pound. We ought to go 
that far. Indeed, I think we might go further than that. We 
could even pay 2 cents a pound, and yet by a reduction in the 
tariff rates upon sugar we could save the citizens $100,000,000. 

I have been much interested in the suggestions made here for 
the solution of this problem. Among them was one to grant the 
independence of the Philippines. When we grant independence 
to the Philippines I want it tied up to a higher ideal than this, 
I do not want to change the political status of the Philippines 
in order that the beet-sugar farmers of the United States may be 
benefited. It would be a shame, it would be a burning shame, 
to set the Philippines adrift in order that the American sugar 
producers might get a little more for their sugar. Why, to 
mention it in that connection is almost enough to bring a blush 
of shame to one’s cheeks. Sometimes I hope there may be found 
a constitutional way, a highly moral way, to give freedom to the 
Philippines. But not for this reason. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCutzocn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Just for the purpose of throwing a little 

_light on the Philippine situation, because there has been some 
observation made about it to-day and some Senators seem to 
apprehend that there is danger of the Philippines developing 
their sugar industry to such an extent as to supply the sugar 
demands of this country 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] this 
morning suggested it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. I have here a copy of the hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce held last 
October on the extension of the coastwise shipping laws of the 
United States to the Philippine Islands. At that hearing Secre- 
tary Stimson appeared. I would like to read, if the Senator 
will allow me, just a few extracts from his testimony. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On page 101 of the hearings, speaking 
about the production of sugar in the Philippines, Secretary 
Stimson said: 


I think it will help to make clear the difference between the Filipinos 
and the Cuban sugar situation if I say that as Governor General I was 
the titular owner of six of the largest sugar mills in the islands be- 
cause I held the stock in those mills, and it was my business to watch 
their development. Those, with two or three exceptions, are the largest 
mills in the islands. These six government mills still owe the Philip- 


pine National Bank $15,000,000, resulting from losses of operation which 
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have occurred back in past times, and the government has set aside 
$5,500,000 to meet the estimated ultimate loss, It is hoped they will 
regain the difference between these sums by careful operation and repay 
about two-thirds of the loan. But they have charged off already over a 
third of that amount to complete loss. 

Allow me to get this picture to you: This is another thing you have 
probably been frightened about. I have seen figures produced by some 
people before Congress, as follows: In 1908 there were only 34,000 tons 
of sugar exported from the islands, while in 1927 it had jumped up to 
544,000. They have said if it goes on at that rate it will be 10,000,000 
tons in a short time, or 5,000,000 tons or any amount. 


That is some indication of the success they are meeting over 
there in the sugar enterprise. Referring to the protection that 
has been given them, it was mentioned that in 1903 there were 
only 34,000 tons of sugar exported from the islands, while in 
1927 it had jumped to 554,000 tons. The Secretary said: 


But they did not tell you that this amount as stated for 1903 was 
at the end of the insurrection, when all of the sugar fields were laid 
to waste, a wholly unfair statement. 

If you go back to 1895, just before the first insurrection against 
Spain broke out, those lands were producing 336,705 tons for export 
under the old muscavado mills. Now, this amount, 336,000, if it was 
translated into the terms of production which would have taken place 
under the present conditions with modern centrals, instead of carabao 
mills, would have produced just about 560,000 tons, which is practically 
the same that is being produced to-day. 

Senator RANSDELL, Are they now using for the cultivation of cane 
practically all the available land for that purpose in the Philippines, 
in your judgment? 

Secretary S7iMson. Practically all that has been used for sugar 
in these generations passed, There has been only one new experiment 
made, and that was on the island of Mindoro, where there was a number 
of American capitalists started out a new adventure on new land or 
wilderness land. I am telling this because that is the only way to 
answer your question. 

Senator RANSDELL. Yes. 

Secretary Stimson. That San Jose experiment has been practically 
a failure. 

Senator RANSDELL, When did it start? 

Secretary STIMSON. In 1910. 

Senator RANSDELL, Oh, then, it has been going on long enough to 
have had a pretty fair test? 

Secretary STIMSON. A fair test; and I know about its failure because 
I had to help rescue some of the banks that had invested heavily in it 
last year, and it produces now only about 6,000 tons of sugar and has 
been substantially a failure. That is almost the only one. Of course, 
there may be sporadic other small ones that have been experimenting on 
new lands. There are other lands in the Philippines which are no 
doubt capable of producing sugar, but the Filipinos have not tried to use 
them in the past; and this is the only occasion where Americans went 
in and tried to use new land and it has been a failure. 


He said further: 5 

The islands have a great amount of land in them of various kinds, 
but historically the sugar-raising parts of the islands are the islands of 
Negros, the great central plain in Luzon, and a certain amount in Cebu. 
Those lands have been used ever since Spanish times, and those are the 
lands that historically have produced all this sugar, except this one ex- 
periment in Mindoro. I can not say what they may do absolutely, but 
I can tell you that for 50 years they have not done so; and I think that 
practically answers your question. 


Speaking further with reference to the exportation of sugar, 
the Secretary said: 


I mean there is an idea that the Philippines is a 1-crop country, such 
as Cuba is said to have become. But sugar is the fifth crop in area of 
land used for sugarcane production in the Philippines. 


The Secretary continues: 

These are a few figures I would like to read into the record in 
answer to that: The acreage of the five principal crops, showing the 
land occupied by them in the Philippines: Rice, 1,807,060 hectares (a 
hectare is about 2½ acres of land, or nearly 244 acres) ; corn, 561,000; 
coconuts, 500,000; hemp, 480,000 ; and sugar, 237,000. 


That seems to be about the situation in the Philippines. I 
do not know any more about the facts than is giyen here by the 
Secretary, who was Governor General of the Philippines, and 
who, according to this statement, seems to be of the opinion 
that the Philippines have about reached the maximum of their 
production. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for what he has said. 
Of course, if we were to destroy all the sugdr plantations in 
the Philippines, I doubt exceedingly if we would then relieve 
the present trouble of the continental sugar growers, because the 
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amount of sugar produced in the Philippines is only 8.59 per 
cent of our consumption. It is amazing how small the ampunt 
is when we really come to consider it. So I doubt exceedingly 
if we were to shirk our responsibility and send the Philippines 
out upon the doubtful sea of political life, I doubt if then our 
beet-sugar problem would be solyed. But there is no doubt in 
Iny mind that such an act would make a terrible blot upon the 
history of our country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator has stated the situation, I 
think, as to the percentage; but there seemed to be some great 
apprehension that the Philippines afforded a field where the 
sugar industry could be greatly extended, which might destroy 
the production of sugar in the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Bogan] this morning took the view and presented the idea 
that the Philippines have almost unlimited opportunity in 
the way of development—which, of course, many have disputed, 
as it has been by the Senator from Florida—but when we talk 
about the freedom of the Philippines, we fail to read history 
and we fail to consult the Constitution of the United States. 

Historically the proceedings incident to the ratification of 
the treaty with Spain are very interesting. There are those in 
the Senate who seek to read into that treaty the possibility 
that the Congress may declare the independence of the Phil- 
ippines and relinquish sovereignty. One has but to study the 
treaty to see what a distinction was made between Cuba, on 
the one hand, and Porto Rico and the Philippines on the other. 
In the first article of the treaty it is provided: 

Spain relinguishes all claim of sovereignty— 

All claim of sovereignty— 
over and title to Cuba. . 


That is what the treaty says about Cuba; but when it comes 
to the Philippines the treaty provides: 


Spain cedes to the United States the archipelago known as the 
Philippine Islands, 


In its reference to Porto Rico the treaty says: 
Spain cedes to the United States the island of Porto Rico and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies. 


The treaty was before the Senate in executive session in 
1899; and as the injunction of secrecy has been removed, I may 
quote freely from the executive journal. The treaty was before 
the Senate three or four times; that is, it was presented and 
passed over; but it was not until the 6th of February, 1899, 
that the Senate saw fit to discuss the treaty and to determine 
its action. 

Mind you, the treaty proposed that Spain should “ cede” Porto 
Rico and the Philippines to the United States, but should 
merely “relinquish sovereignty” over Cuba, because every- 
body knew that we were taking Cuba only to hand back to the 
Cuban people. So when the treaty was before the Senate on 
the 6th of February, 1899, Mr. Gorman, of Maryland, for Sen- 
ator Vest, of Missouri, who could not be present, proposed 
certain amendments. The first one was: 

Article III, strike out the words“ cedes to the United States“ 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “relinquishes all claim of 
sovereignty over and title to.” 

That would make it read: 


Article III. Spain relinquishes all claim of sovereignty over and 
title to the United States the archipelago known as the Philippine 
Islands, and comprehending the islands lying within the following 
lines. 


And so forth. 

That, as I have stated, was the first amendment. Instead of 
having the treaty “cede” to the United States the Philippines, 
Senator Gorman for Senator Vest, proposed that Spain re- 
linquishes all claim of sovereignty over” the Philippines. 

There was a further amendment offered at the same time by 
Senator Gorman for Senator Vest. The amendment was: 

Add at the end of Article III the following. 


Article III was the article providing for the cession of the 
Philippines, to which it was proposed to add: 

The United States, desiring that the people of the archipelago shall 
be enabled to establish a form of free government suitable to their 
condition and securing the rights of life, liberty, and property and 
the preservation of order and equal rights therein, assumes for the 
time being and to the end aforesaid— é 


That is to the end of freedom, of independence— 
control of the archipelago so far as such control shall be needful for 
the purposes above stated, and will provide that the privileges ac- 
corded to Spain by Articles IV and V of this treaty shall be enjoyed. 
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That was the second amendment. Then it was proposed 
further : 

In line 2 of Article VIII, after the word Cuba,“ insert the words 
“and in the Philippine Archipelago.” 


Then it would read: 


In conformity with the provisions of Articles I, II, and II of this 
treaty Spain relinquishes in Cuba and in the Philippine Archipelago 
and cedes in Porto Rico and other islands of the West Indies. 


And so forth, 
Then there was another amendment offered, namely: 


In line 2 of Article XIII, after the word “Cuba,” insert the words 
“the Philippines.” 


In that article the same distinction was made. 

Mr. President, what was the fate of those amendments? 

The purpose of the amendments was to declare the policy of 
our Government, and that policy was to place the Philippines 
upon the same political plane as that upon which Cuba was 
placed, with the intent of giving freedom and independence to 
the Philippines. I know exactly how the Senators who sup- 
ported those amendments felt when the vote was taken and 
they failed, because on many occasions I have proposed amend- 
ments which to me seemed to be the most vital things in the 
world, only to see them rejected. It seenred that I could not 
live and have my being unless the amendments were adopted, 
but I have had to find a means of getting along without having 
my own way. So, when it came to a vote on the question of 
the adoption of the amendments, there were 30 yeas and 53 
nays. Thus at a time when the matter was fresh in the minds 
of all people it was overwhelmingly determined by the Senate 
of the United States that we accepted cession of the Philip- 
pines and not simply accepted temporary sovereignty, to be 
disposed of at some later time. 

So, Mr. President, when Senators speak of giving relief to 
the beet-sugar farmers of America by having Congress, by a 
majority vote, determine that sovereignty over the Philippines 
shall be relinquished, those who take that position are not 
founding their proposal upon the history of the adoption of 
the treaty. 

It is my conviction that there can be no liberty given to the 
Philippines until the people of the United States, who now own 
them, shall say by an amendment to the Constitution that the 
Congress shall have the right to relinquish sovereignty. 

If my position be correct—and that apparently was also the 
position taken this morning by the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boranj—if. we can not relinquish sovereignty of 
the Philippines, why do we awaken-in the hearts of those fine 
people across the sea the hope of independence when there 
can be no independence except by constitutional procedure? 

There is something about the very word “freedom” that 
brings a response in my heart. If I had my way, and if the 
Filipinos are prepared for it, I should be glad to vote to-day 
to give them freedom; but it must be done, when it shall be 
done, in a constitutional way and not by the exercise of the 
might of Congress. 

If the Philippines can not be wiped off the maps of the earth 
as a dependency of the United States, that method of helping 
the beet-sugar farmers is gone and some other way must be dis- 
covered. f 

Mr. President, I have thought long and seriously about this 
question. It would be a calamitous thing in many ways, upon 
which I need not enlarge, to have the beet-sugar industry of 
America destroyed. 

Not alone the unhappiness of the people now engaged in 
raising sugar beets must be considered, but the importance of 
having within our own borders a supply of sugar in case of 
necessity is a thing which we can not overlook, I suppose now, 
with the Kellogg pact and disarmament and all these things, 
we are never going to have any more wars! When I say that, 
however, I put an exclamation point at the énd of the sentence. 

There will be wars; but the way to avoid wars is to overcome 
economic distress. Economic need is the cause of war; and 
when we can find a way to do away with the distress of the 
peoples of the earth, then there is some hope that peace may 
continue, 

But what are we going to do? How are we going to relieve 
the American sugar farmers and planters? The only way I 
see is a bounty. 

I do not know why any Republican need be afraid of a 
bounty. Every time you mention the name of Alexander Ham- 
ilton to a Republican, he faces east and bows down. Hamilton 
is the founder of the Republican doctrines. Whenever a Re- 
publican undertakes nowadays to estimate the value of a man 
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the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton!” Hamilton is the 
godfather of all the financial ideas of the Republican Party. 
What did Hamilton say about the bounty? 

He made a remarkable report on manufactures. I have to 
admit, as a Democrat, that it was a remarkable report, a great 
State document, on manufactures. In this document he dis- 
cussed the question of a bounty. I quote now from Hamilton. 
I am not giving my words. They would not go far across the 
aisle; but this is what Alexander Hamilton said: 


There is a degree of prejudice against bounties, from an appearance 
of giving away the public money without an immediate consideration, 
and from a supposition that they serye to enrich particular classes at 
the expense of the community. 

But neither of these sources of dislike will bear a serious examina- 
tion. There is no purpose to which public money can be more bene 
ficially applied than to the acquisition of a new and more useful 
branch of industry, no consideration more valuable than a permanent 
addition to the general stock of productive labor. 

As to the second source of objection, it equally lies against other 
miodes of encouragement, which are admitted to be eligible. As often 
as a duty upon a foreign article makes an addition to its price it 
causes an extra expense to the community for the benefit of the domes- 
tie manufacturer. A bounty does no more. But it is to the interest of 
the society in each case to submit to a temporary expense, which is 
more than compensated by an increase of industry and wealth, by an 
augmentation of resources and independence, and by the circumstance 
of eventual cheapness, which has been noticed in another place. 


This is the quotation from Mr. Hamilton. 

Perhaps he had in mind, you may say, the encouragement of 
some new industry—what the Republicans so often call “the 
infant industries "—but it makes no difference what the indus- 
try is, whether it is an infant or has gotten up to the pre 
school age. If it is an important industry—important to the 
health and welfare of our country—we may consider it right 
and proper to make whatever appropriations are necessary for 
its continuance. 

So far as this particular question is concerned, and so far as 
the bounty applies to the question before us, there are other 
reasons, beyond those given by Mr. Hamilton, why the bounty 
should be voted. The chief one is that we are raising up an 
expensive financial structure, one which costs so much in its 
operation that more than $300,000,000 of the money of the 
people must be taken from their pockets in order to give fifteen 
or twenty millions or forty millions or fifty millions, whatever 
it is, to the beet-sugar raisers. Let us be honest with ourselves 
and honest with the people. Let us not impose upon them a 
further burden of expense, but let us frankly vote from the 
Treasury of the Government a sum necessary to put this in- 
dustry upon its feet. That is the manly way of dealing with 
this problem, and I believe that is the way of statesmanship. 

We did not hesitate, a little while ago, to vote $500,000,000 to 
the Farm Board. Why, Mr. President, one-tenth of that amount, 
perhaps one-twentieth of that amount, yearly would put the 
beet-sugar and the cane-sugar industry of continental United 
States upon its feet. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield so 
that the Senator from Utah may offer a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr: President, I offer a unanimous-consent 
agreement and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair), The 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement will be read, ; 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion of its session to- 
morrow the Senate take a recess until 11 a. m. Thursday, January 16, 
and that at not later than 12 o'clock noon on that day a vote be taken 
on the pending amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. DILL. I make the point of no quorum. I do not think 
an agreement to yote on an important matter of this kind ought 
to be made without a quorum. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 


Mr. DILL. I withhold the suggestion for a moment. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that the proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which has been submitted means that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hower] is not going of offer his 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi ; 
so if, by any chance, it should result that the Harrison amend- 
ment is defeated, we would then be in the position of voting a 
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bounty, if we decide to do it, on top of this very high rate, 
which I think would be a great mistake. 

I am not going to interpose any objection, of course; but I 
do feel that the imposition of a bounty, if it should be decided 
upon, should be accompanied by a reduction in the tax, in 
order that the Treasury might benefit by millions of doliars at 
the same time that the beet-sugar farmers are being taken 
care of. 

However, I think I have sald everything that I need to say 
this afternoon to present the views that I hold regarding this 
question; and I am satisfied to leave the matter with the Senate. 

Mr. DILL, I renew my suggestion, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
suggests the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] 
the other day objected to a similar arrangement. I think it is 
an extremely bad practice to grow up here to agree to vote 
on an amendment of as great importance as this, which con- 
cerns the entire Senate, without a quorum being present. I see 
no reason why we should not have a quorum. i 

Mr. SMOOT. The incident to which the Senator has just 
referred was in connection with the passage of a bill, This is 
an amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, no; it was a resolution of some kind, 

Mr. SMOOT. It had the effect of legislation. 

Mr. DILL. Certainly the Senator does not want this agree- 
ment to be made if any Senator wants to object to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not that. Before the roll is called, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
3 its session to-day it recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Barkley Frazier Ransdell 


Bingham George Jones Robinson. Ind. 
Biack Glenn Kean Robsion, Ky. 
Blaine Goft Kendrick Schall 
Blease Goldsborough Keyes Sheppard 
Brock Gould La Follette Simmons 
Brookhart Greene McCulloch Smith 
Broussard G McKellar Smoot 
Capper Hale McMaster Steiwer 
Caraway Harris McNa Sullivan 
Connally Harrison Met Thomas, Idaho 
Copeland Hasan, Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Couzens Hatfiel Norbeck Trammell 
Deneen awes Norris ydings 

I Hayden Oddie Vandenberg 
Fess Hebert Overman Waterman 
Fletcher Phipps Watson 


Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Suresteap] is unayoidably 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The 
clerk will report the proposed unanimous-consent agreement, 

The legislative clerk read the proposed agreement, as follows: 


Ordered (by unanimous consent), That at the conclusion of its session 
to-morrow the Senate take a recess until 11 a. m. Thursday, January 16, 
and that at not later than 12 o'clock noon on that day a vote be taken 
on the pending amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison], 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. In conformity with the wunanimous-consent 
agreement heretofore entered into, I move that the Senate take a 
recess, the recess being until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.), under the agreement previously entered into, took 
a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, January 15, 1930, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 1} (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 


CONSUL GENERAL 


Charles R. Cameron, of New York, now a Foreign Service 
officer of class 4 and a consul, to be a consul general of the 
United States of America, 


1930 


COLLECTOR or Customs 
Charles L. Sheridan, of Great Falls, Mont., as collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 33, with headquarters 
at Great Falls, Mont. (Reappointment.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, January 14, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our blessed, blessed Father in Heaven, do Thou accept our 
gratitude for the promise, for the opportunity, and for the inter- 
course of this new day. Thou who dost care for us, make this 
day blessed. O thou of a faithful heart, O thou who hast 
given to home and country all that soul can give, O thou who 
hast the witness in thyself that all the aims of thy life are 
for good, for thee, O soul, this day is blessed. O God, let Thy 
will be done, and let it become strong and potential. Bless all 
our land and all our States. May this Union be strong not 
for selfishness or aggression or self-aggrandizement but that it 
may be a light and inspiration to the weary, to the struggling, 
and a refuge of happiness for all. Through Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United States was 

communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the private toll- 
bridge question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the private 
toll-bridge question. Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a casual review 
of the list of bills introduced during the Seventy-first Congress 
discloses a revival of the old policy of Members introducing 
bills providing for the construction of toll bridges by private 
individuals over navigable streams connecting Federal-aid high- 
ways. Recently I stated on the floor so far as possible I would 
prevent the passage of all bills granting the right to private 
individuals to construct toll bridges. 

Having stated that I would oppose the passage of toll-bridge 
bills unless the right to construct is vested in a State or a 
subdivision thereof until the general bridge act of 1906 is 
rewritten I feel that it is my duty to offer a suggestion to 
meet conditions to which I object. 

I have introduced a bill (H. R. 1213) which if enacted into 
law, will supplant the bridge act of 1906. The committee in 
constantly changing the forms for bridge bills thus admits the 
necessity of revising the general bridge act. In order that 
Members of Congress will fully understand the changes pro- 
posed, I include in my remarks a comparative analysis of the ex- 
isting bridge act of March 23, 1906 (34 Stat. 84) and of the bill 
introduced by myself entitled a “ general bridge bill.” It repre 
sents an analysis of all salient provisions of the bill. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


Act or MARCH 23, 1906 (34 Star. 84), ENTITLED “AN ACT TO REGULATE 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES OVER NAVIGABLE WATERS ” 


APPROVAL 
Section 1 

After a bridge over or across any navigable waters of the 
United States is authorized by act of Congress, such bridge 
Shall not be built or commenced until the plans, specifications, 
and location therefor shall have been submitted to and approved 
by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers, and after 
such approval any deviation therefrom, either before or after 

completion of the structure, shall first receive like approval. 


CONGRESSMAN COCHRAN’sS BILL 


REQUIRED 
Section 1 

Would grant consent of Congress for the construction, recon- 
struction, repair, maintenance, and operation of bridges over 
navigable waters, subject to the approval of the location, plans, 
and specifications by the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers, in so far as the interests of navigation are concerned. 
In addition, no such bridge which is to be a privately owned 
toll bridge on the system of Federal-aid highways or the system 
of State highways, or upon any highway constituting a direct 
or immediate extension of either of such highway systems or 
forming a direct or immediate connection between two routes 
embraced therein, shall be built or commenced until the loca- 
tion, design, plans, specifications, and contract shall have been 
submitted to and approved by the highway department of the 
State or States in which located, and by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, from the standpoint of cost and traffic. In the event of 
inability, failure, or refusal of the highway departments to give 
such approval in case of a privately owned toll bridge, same 
shall be submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture, and if ap- 
proved by him, approval by the highway departments shall not 
be required. All such privately owned toll bridges, both during 
construction and upon final completion, shall be subject to in- 
spection and approval by the highway departments of the States 
in which located; shall be maintained in a manner satisfactory 
to such highway departments; and the annual expenditures for ` 
maintenance, repair, and operation shall be subject to approval 
by the highway department or departments. 

Collection of tolls for transit over any such privately owned 
bridge shall be illegal unless the approval required by this sec- 
tion shall have been obtained. 


SHALL BE A POST ROUTE, LIMITATION ON CHARGES TO UNITED STATES, ETC, 


Section 2 

Any bridge built in accordance with this act shall be a lawful 
structure and shall be recognized and known as a post route, 
upon which no higher charge shall be made for transmission 
thereover of the mails, the troops, and the munitions of war of the 
United States than the rate per mile paid for such transportation 
over any railroad, street railway, or public highway leading to 
such bridge; and United States shall have right to construct, 
maintain, and repair, without any charge therefor, telegraph 
and telephone lines across and upon such bridge and its ap- 
proaches; and equal privileges in use of such bridge shall be 
granted to all telegraph and telephone companies, 


No similar provision, 


EQUAL RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES TO ALL RAILROADS 


Section 8 

All railroad companies desiring the use of any railroad bridge 
built in accordance with this act shall be entitled to equal rights 
and privileges relative to the passage of railway trains and cars 
over the same upon payment of a reasonable compensation there- 
for; and in case of disagreement between the parties regarding 
the terms of such use or the compensation to be paid all matters 
at issue shall be heard and determined by the Secretary of War. 


No similar provision. 
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If NAVIGATION OBSTRUCTED 


Section 4 

No bridge erected or maintained under provisions of this act 
shall unreasonably obstruct free navigation of the waters which 
it spans, and if, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, any 
such bridge shall so obstruct navigation, it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of War, after giving parties interested an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, to notify the persons owning or controlling 
such bridge to so alter the same as to render navigation reason- 
ably free from such obstruction, stating in such notice the 
changes required and the time within which they must be made. 
If at end of the time so specified such changes have not been 
made, the persons owning or controlling the bridge shall be 
deemed guilty of a violation of this act, and all such alterations 
shall be made and such obstructions removed at the expense of 
such persons, Persons owning or operating any such bridge 
shall maintain, at their own expense, such lights and other 
signals thereon as the Secretary of Commerce shall prescribe. 
If constructed with a draw, the draw shall be opened promptly 
upon signal for passage of boats and other water craft. 


Section 2 


If, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, any bridge erected 
or maintained under provisions of this act shall unreasonably 
obstruct free navigation of the waters which it spans, it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of War, after giving the parties 
interested reasonable opportunity to be heard, to notify the per- 
sons owning or controlling such bridge to so alter the same as 
to render navigation reasonably free from obstruction. Such 
notice shall specify the changes required and prescribe a reason- 
able time within which they must be commenced and completed. 
If the work of alteration required is not commenced, or if com- 
menced is not completed within the time so prescribed, the per- 
sons owning or controlling the bridge shall be deemed guilty 
of a violation of this act. All such alterations shall be made 
and all such obstructions removed at the expense of the persons 
owning or controlling the bridge. Persons owning or operating 
any such bridge shall maintain, at their own expense, such 
lights or other signals thereon as the Secretary of Commerce 
shall prescribe. If constructed with a draw, the draw shall be 
opened promptly upon signal for passage of boats and other 
water craft. 


BEGULATION OF TOLL CHARGES 


Section § 

If tolls are charged for transit over any bridge constructed 
under the provisions of this act, such tolls shall be reasonable 
and just, and the Secretary of War, at any time, and from time 
to time, may prescribe the reasonable rates of such tolls and 
the rates so prescribed shall be the legal rates and shall be the 
rates demanded and received, 


Section 3 

If tolls are charged for transit over any bridge constructed 
under the provisions of this act, such tolls shall be just and 
reasonable, In case of a privately owned bridge the proceeds 
from tolls shall be used (1) to pay reasonable maintenance, 
repair, and operation costs, (2) to pay not to exceed 7 per cent 
on the cost of the bridge, and (3) one half of such proceeds then 
remaining shall be retained by the bridge owners and the other 
half shall be paid into the State treasury and credited to a 
sinking fund for use by such State in acquiring the bridge, and 
the highway department of the State may use any portion of 
said sinking fund in purchasing and retiring any outstanding 
legal obligations against said bridge. Tolls for transit over 
any such privately owned bridge wholly within one State shall 
be subject to approval and to revision from time to time by the 
highway department of the State, or by such other State board, 
commission, department, official, or officials as by the laws of 
the State may be thereunto duly authorized. In case of any 
such bridge between two or more States, such tolls shall be 
subject to approval or revision by such legally empowered au- 
thorities of all such interested States, but in event of inability, 
failure, or refusal of such interested States, or any of them, to 
fix and agree as to the rates of such tolls the Secretary of War 
shall prescribe the rates. No tolls may be legally collected 
from traffic over any such bridge unless and until the rates 
shall have been fixed and approved as required by this section. 


STATES OR SUBDIVISIONS MAY BUILD AND OPERATE TOLL BRIDGES 


No similar provision. 


Section 4 

Any bridge which will exceed in cost the public funds which 
reasonably may be applied to its construction as a free bridge 
may be built by the State, or by any political or other sub- 
division thereof, and operated as a toll bridge until the pro- 
ceeds, in addition to meeting annual maintenance, repair, and 
operation costs, shall, within not to exceed twenty-five (25) 
years, reimburse such State or subdivision the cost of construct- 
ing the bridge, including interest and financing charges inci- 
dent thereto, but excluding any Federal funds which may be 
paid thereon. After such reimbursement the bridge shall be 
maintained and operated without the payment of tolls. 


BRIDGES WHICH STATE OR SUBDIVISIONS ARE NOT IN POSITION TO FINANCE 


No similar provision. 


Section 5 
Where a State, or its subdivisions, shall not be in position to 
finance the construction of a bridge, the highway department of 
such State may advertise for sealed proposals for a permit to 
construct and operate such bridge as a toll bridge. All bids 
received shall be publicly opened and read by the highway de- 
t, and said department may issue a permit to the appli- 
eant offering the most advantageous terms from the public stand- 
point. No approval for the construction of any privately owned 
toll bridge shall be given by the Secretary of War until the 
highway department of the State in which such bridge may be 
situated shall have filed with him a certificate of inability to 
finance the construction of such bridge and that a permit for its 
construction has been issued to the individual, firm, or corpora- 
tion applying for such approval. The power of eminent domain 
is conferred upon any individual, firm, or corporation proposing 
to 9 1 55 any such bridge between two or more States. (Pars. 
a, b.) 
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STATES OR SUBDIVISIONS MAY ACQUIRE PRIVATELY OWNED TOLL BRIDGES 


No similar provision, 


At any time after completion of any such bridge, the State, or 
States, or any subdivisions thereof, within or adjoining which 
it may be located may acquire the same by purchase or con- 
demnation. If it is acquired by condemnation after 10 years 
from the date of its completion, the amount of compensation or 
damages to be allowed therefor shall not include good will, 
going value, or prospective revenues or profits, and shall not 
exceed (1) the actual cost of constructing the bridge and its 
approaches, less a reasonable depreciation deduction; (2) the 
actual cost of acquiring necessary real estate; (3) actual financ- 
ing and promotion costs, not exceeding 10 per cent of the cost 
of constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring 
necessary real estate; and (4) actual expenditures for necessary 
betterments and improvements. In the case of any bridge so 
acquired and operated as a toll bridge the rates of toll shall 
be so adjusted as to meet the annual maintenance, repair, and 
operation costs and, within not to exceed 25 years, provide a 
sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor. 
(Pars. c, d.) 


SWORN ITEMIZED STATEMENT OF COST SHALL BE FILED 


No similar provision. 


The individual, firm, or corporation constructing any such 
bridge shall, within 90 days after its completion, file with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, if it be located in more than one 
State, and with the highway department if located wholly 
within one State, a sworn itemized statement of the actual cost 
of constructing such bridge and its approaches and the actual 
cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary there- 
for, including not to exceed 10 per cent for financing and pro- 
motion costs. Within one year from the date on which such 
statement is filed, the Secretary of Agriculture or the highway 
department, as the case may be, shall investigate the same and 
the findings made by them shall be conclusive as to such costs, 
subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross 
mistake. No such bridge shall be encumbered by the issue of 
stock, bonds, notes, mortgages, or other evidences of indebted- 
ness in an amount which, including all previous encumbrances, 
whether retired or still outstanding, will exceed its aggregate 
cost as thus determined. Any encumbrance of whatever nature 
placed against any such bridge for a longer period than five 
years shall be subject to call at par plus accrued interest at any 
time after five years. (Par. e.) 


PERMITS MAY NOT BE TRANSFERRED PRIOR TO COMPLETION OF BRIDGE 


No similar provision. 


No permit issued to any individual, firm, or corporation for 
the construction of any bridge, or any right acquired there- 
under, shall be voluntarily sold, assigned, or transferred, with- 
out the prior written approval of the State highway depart- 
ment, and any agreement for such sale, transfer, or assignment 
entered into prior to completion of the bridge and without such 
approval shall be null and void. (Par. f.) 


RECORD OF DAILY TOLLS AND EXPENDITURES 


No similar provision, 


NONCOMPLIANCE WITH ORDER OF SECRETARY 


Section 6 

Any persons who shall fail or refuse to comply with any law- 
ful order of the Secretary of War or of the Chief of Engineers 
shall be deemed guilty of a violation of this act and on conviction 
shall be punished by a fine of not to exceed $5,000. In addition, 
the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers, upon refusal of 
the persons owning or controlling such bridge to comply with 
such order in regard thereto, may cause the removal of same at 
the expense of such persons. 


Section 6 

Any State, or any subdivision thereof, or any individual, firm, 
or corporation, operating a toll bridge under the provisions of 
the bill, shall keep a record of daily tolls collected, capital 
invested, and actual necessary expenses for maintenance, repair, 
and operation, which record shall be available at any time to 
the highway departments of the interested States, to the Secre- 
tary of War, and to the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States, or to their authorized representatives. A uniform method 
of keeping such records may be prescribed by such highway 
departments. 


OF WAR OR CHIEF OF ENGIN EERS—PENALTY 


Section 7 

Any persons who shall fail or refuse to comply with any order 
of the Secretary of War or of the Chief of Engineers, made in 
accordance with the provisions of the bill, shall be guilty of a 
violation thereof and on conviction shall be punished by a fine 
of not to exceed $5,000. In addition, the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers, upon refusal of the persons owning or 
controlling any such bridge to comply with such order in regard 
thereto, may cause the removal of same at the expense of such 
persons. 


PERIOD WITHIN WHICH ANY BRIDGE MUST BE COMMENCED AND COMPLETED 


Section 6 


Whenever Congress shall hereafter authorize the construc- 
tion of any bridge over or across nayigable waters, and no time 
for commencing and completing the construction of such bridge 
is named in said act, the authority thereby granted shall cease 
and be null and void unless actual construction is commenced 
within one year and completed within three years from the date 
of passage of such act. 


Section 8 
Construction work on any bridge authorized under the bill 
shall not be commenced nor continued after the expiration, re- 
spectively, of one and three years following the date of the 
approval required by section 1, unless such time limits are duly 
extended by the Secretary of War. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Section 7 


Bection 9 


APPLICATION OF BILL 


No similar provision. 


Sections 10 and 11 
The bill would apply to all bridges, including necessary ap- 
proaches, over navigable waters of the United States, except 
such as will connect with foreign countries, bridges of the 
latter type being reserved for specific authorization of Congress. 


PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION OF BILL 


No similar provision. 


Section 12 
Any violation of the bill would be a misdemeanor punishable 
by fine of not to exceed $5,000, except where a different punish- 
ment is provided. 


RIGHT TO ALTER, AMEND, OR REPEAL RESERVED 


Section 8 


The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act, without incurring 
liability on part of United States, is expressly reserved. 


Section 13 
The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act, without incurring 
liability on part of United States, is expressly reserved. 


REPEAL 


No similar provision. 


No similar provision. 


This bill was originally introduced in the Seventieth Congress 
and referred to the Secretary of Agriculture. No action being 
taken, it was reintroduced in the Seventy-first Congress. The 
Secretary of Agriculture approved the bill, as the following 
letter discloses : 

Hon. James 8. PARKER, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Parker: Careful consideration has been given to the bill, 
H. R. 15007, transmitted with your letter of December 8, with request 
for a report thereon and such views relative thereto as the department 
might desire to communicate. 

This bill would repeal the existing general bridge act of March 23, 
1906, and all other acts or parts of acts in conflict therewith, and provide 
in lieu thereof a new law to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters. It is suggested that on page 2, line 24, before the 
word “traffic,” there be inserted the words “cost and.” The depart- 
ment feels that the legislation proposed by this bill is very much needed 
at the present time. It would do away with the present practice of 
introducing special bills in Congress for the authorization of bridges 
across navigable waters and will relieve Congress of the burden of con- 
sidering legislation of this character. The bill is particularly desirable 
at this time in view of the widespread effort on the part of private toll- 
bridge interests to ‘acquire authorizations from Congress to construct 
bridges at important stream crossings on the system of public highways 
for the improvement of which the Federal, State, and local governments 
are expending vast sums each year. Favorable and prompt action on 
the bill is strongly recommended. 

Sincerely, 


Mr. Speaker, the necessity for a revision of the general act 
becomes more apparent every day. The action of professional 
promoters, the failure of bridges already constructed to pay 
interest upon their outstanding obligations, thus clearly indi- 
eating it was a mistake to construct the bridge, and the action 
of various States in opposing the construction of toll bridges by 
private individuals warrants immediate action by the Congress 
to safeguard public interests. 

The failure of the bridge to bring in sufficient revenue to pay 
the interest on the bonds is convincing evidence that, from a 
financial standpoint, the construction of a bridge at the location 
was not feasible. Too many bridges are constructed as private 
toll bridges for the convenience of the community, sufficient 
consideration not being given as to whether the construction 
of the bridge is a necessity, or practicable from a financial 
standpoint. The trouble is a small community does not care 
how it gets the bridge just so it is constructed. The money 
which makes the construction possible comes from the large 
cities where investment brokers and professional promoters 
dispose of the securities. In many instances a large bonus is 
paid to brokers to get them to handle the securities. 

The professional promoter does not suffer if the bridge fails 
to pay interest. He gets his at the outset, moves on, finding an- 
other location. His part is accounted for under financing and 


WILLIAM M. JARDINE, Secretary. 


promotion charges and is added to the original cost of the 
bridge. The fact of the måtter is the promoter gets his end 


Section 14 
The act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906 (34 
Stat. 84), and all other acts or parts of acts in conflict, are 
repealed. 
Section 15 


This act may be cited as the “ general bridge act.” 


from the first receipts returned on the sale of the securities. 
Thus it will be seen the promoter has no interest other than 
his own. In most cases he lives hundreds of miles from the 
location of the bridge. My bill has provisions which will safe- 
guard the public interests and will put the professional toll- 
bridge promoter out of the business if it becomes law. 

The American Automobile Association held its twenty-seventh 
annual meeting last summer. It had previously gone on record 
as being opposed to toll bridges. At this convention a resolu- 
tion was adopted reiterating its position that toll bridges, if 
necessary, should preferably be financed from public funds and 
should remain as toll bridges only so long as may be necessary 
to liquidate the cost of building and upkeep, and that when- 
ever the public can not finance the construction of such bridges, 
the right to build and operate them should be granted to pri- 
vate parties only after a most careful inquiry, and with a 
definite understanding that such franchises shall be limited in 
nature, shall prevent overcapitalization, and that the bridges 
shall become public property and free to all after the costs of 
construction plus a fair return upon the investment has been 
met. To this end the Automobile Association urged Congress to 
enact legislation which will insure the proper regulation of the 
construction, control, and operation of private toll bridges and 
their eventual recapture in the public interest. 

My bill has been approved by the Bureau of Public Roads of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, as well as the 
American Association of State Highway Officials. 

In convention November 14, 1929, the American Association 
of State Highway Officials passed a lengthy resolution in re- 
gard to privately owned toll bridges. In part it resolved that 
before any additional franchises are granted, the general bridge 
law should be changed so that the following requirements 
should also be included in all future franchises granted: 

First. All franchises should be effective only on State ap- 
proval as to location, design, plans, specifications, and so forth. 

Second. State supervision of construction. 

Third. Limitation of amount of securities. 

Fourth. Any appreciable change in bridge plans should be 
subject to approval by the State and should require readvertis- 
ing for bids. 

Fifth. State supervision of maintenance. 

Many other important features were included in the resolu- 
tion; for instance, that no franchise should be granted until it 
had been determined there was lack of financial resources or in- 
tention of the proper political subdivisions to finance and con- 
struct a free or publicly owned toll bridge, and that the recap- 
ture clause provide that the bridge could be acquired by the 
public at any time by the payment of an amount not greater 
than its original cost, less reasonable depreciation due to use 
and the cost of replacement of faulty construction or design. 

Representatives of the Mexican Government were present at 
the convention and a resolution was adopted concerning inter- 
national bridges. It stated that the Mexican Government is 
entering upon an extensive road-building program, many cardi- 
nal routes of which extend to the international border. The 
resolution urged that no further permits be granted to private 
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interests for the erection of toll bridges across the Rio Grande 
River, it being the purpose of the resolution to provide, if neces- 
sary, for the construction of toll bridges by respective Govern- 
ments, the bridges to become free to the public when they shall 
have been paid for by tolls. 

Some time back I placed in the Recorp a statement showing 
the costs of bridges, privately owned toll bridges, constructed as 
a result of franchises granted by the Congress. I showed where 
excessive charges had been made for financing and promotion. 
Only one additional bridge project has reported and figures been 
analyzed by the Secretary of War. It happens the bridges are 
within 25 miles of my city, St. Louis. One is across the Mis- 
souri River at Bellefontaine, Mo., and the other across the Mis- 
sissippi at Alton, III., both constructed at the same time. The 
total cost as reported was $1,947,302.24, while the financing and 
promotion charge was $288,686.02. Thus it will be shown if the 
bridges were constructed by the State $288,686 would have been 
saved. Remember, this amount simply represented the pro- 
moters’ and brokers’ charges, the engineer and builders’ profits 
are not included in the $288,686. 

Recently the War Department rendered a decision that will be 
of interest fo the public and also to toll-bridge promoters. It 
was in fhe application for a reduction of tolls on the De Vallis 
Bluff, Ark., bridge. The tolls were reduced from $1 a round 
trip to 75 cents, The outstanding feature of the decision, which 
I commend, referred to the value of the bridge. The owners 
contended the bridge was valued at $850,000 and that they 
should be permitted to earn 8 per cent on such a valuation. 
Testimony taken at the hearing disclosed the bridge actually 
cost $302,000. The owners contended the franchise granted by 
Congress was worth $350,000 alone. The Secretary of War in 
his decision held that a reasonable cost value of the bridge was 
$400,000. The sad part is, securities to the value of $800,000 
have been issued on a bridge with a cost value of but $400,000. 

This decision serves notice on all toll-bridge corporations that 
the present Secretary of War is alive to the situation and that 
he does not propose to set a value on bridges far in excess of 
the actual cost of construction. He has no power under the 
present law to limit the amount of securities that can be issued, 
but lie does have the power to reach a reasonable cost value. 

The owners of the De Valls Bluff bridge have declined to 
sell the structure to the State of Arkansas for less than $850,000. 
There is now pending before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House a bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Driver] which grants to the State of 
Arkansas the right to construct a bridge at the same point. 
Hearings will shortly be held. This bill should be reported 
without delay; hearings should not be necessary, as the chairman 
of the subcommittee on bridges has stated time and again his 
committee would recommend the passage of a bill where the 
State desired to construct a bridge at the same place where a 
privately owned toll bridge was located. 

Numerous States have provided for the construction of all 
necessary bridges by the State, my State, Missouri, included. 
There is no sound reason why a Representative living in a State 
that has gone on record as being opposed to toll bridges, pri- 
vately owned, should introduce a bill for the construction of 
such a bridge. Still it is done, and the State has no voice 1f 
the bill becomes a law. Many States are purchasing privately 
owned toll bridges. Among these are Delaware, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, and New Jersey. Should any Member 
from one of these States introduce bills providing for privately 
owned toll bridges when their States are trying to eliminate 
bridges of this character? Certainly not, you will say; but yet 
many are introduced. 

Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming have no privately owned toll bridges, 
interstate or intrastate. Members from those States should 
oppose all private toll bridge bills. 

Arizona, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan—international bridges—New Jersey, Oregon, South Dakota, 
and Vermont have only interstate toll bridges privately owned. 

Idaho, Montana, North Carolina, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
and South Carolina have only intrastate toll bridges, privately 
owned. 

Several bills have been introduced providing for a revision of 
the general bridge act. It must be remember this act was 
passed in 1906 and has never been amended. At that time the 
Federal-aid highway program had not been inaugurated. I ex- 
press the hope the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House will set an early date for a hearing on ali 
such bills. Pending that hearing and the passage of some bill 
revising the general bridge act and containing proper safe- 
guards, I reiterate, I propose to try and prevent the passage 
of private toll bridge bills. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on next Tuesday, after the disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] be 
allowed to consume 45 minutes, if so much be necessary, in 
which to deliver the address which was to have been delivered 
as a part of the ceremonies connected with the unveiling of the 
statue of Wade Hampton in Statuary Hall. We desire to have 
this done in order that it may be printed as a part of the 
proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that on next Tuesday, after the disposition 
of matters on the Speaker’s table, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Tucker] be permitted to address the House for 45 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which I do not expect to do, a program has been submitted to 
Congress by the Executive which is of a good deal of importance. 
It is now before the committees, and we hope may soon come 
before the House. There is one appropriation bill now under 
consideration and a second appropriation bill has been reported, 
I as one Member express the hope that the time of the House 
may be protected from these future liens, so to speak, which 
might be in the way of important business of the House. I 
shall not object in this case, but it seems to me there should be 
a limit on these future orders for speeches. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Michi- 
gan will carry out what he now has in mind. We shail have to 
shut down on the unlimited granting of time to address the 
House. We dislike to do so, but it will be necessary in order 
to carry on the appropriation bills as they should be carried 
on, as well as other necessary legislation. I shall not object in 
this instance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, could not the 
leaders agree among themselves for an evening session once a 
month, because there are a great many heavy problems pending? 
I was highly favored by the House by being given time yes- 
terday, so I can not object; but I suggest there might be an 
evening session once a month, because all the Members want 
information. 

Mr. TILSON. If it becomes necessary we shall, of course, do 
what the gentleman proposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objee- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
seated in the Speaker’s gallery is the present national com- 
mander of the Grand Army of the Republic of this country and 
the past commander. The present commander is a constituent of 
mine, being a resident of the city of Worcester. It gives me 
great pleasure to present him to the House, National Commander 
Edwin G. Foster [applause], and the past commander, Mr. John 
Reese, who is a constituent of my colleague from Nebraska 
[Mr. Srarmons]. I present him to the House also. [Applause.] 


TRUTH 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter written by 
the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a letter written by the President of the United States. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include a copy of a letter written by 
the President of the United States to Dr. W. O. Thompson, presi- 
dent emeritus of the Ohio State University. 

The letter is as follows: 

My Dear Mr, THOMPSON : The solution and philosophic ripeness of 
your letter of January 7 requires more than reciprocation of kindly 
holiday greetings. 

The human flood which flows through the White House shows all the 
dark colorings and the flotsam that you mention. But it is brightened 


more than you think by the majority who, regardless of party, genu- 
inely wish to help the President to succeed in his task. Of course, it is 
true that malice is sometimes the road to newspaper headlines, and there 
will always be partisans desirous that the President should fail, even 
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if their stratagems injure the country, or whose daily toil is to mix 
mud pies. 

But if these blots were other than exceptions this Nation would not 
have swept to a mightier and mightier destiny every year since the 
independence, 

TRUTH ABOVE ALL 

You well know the wearing of hair shirts in the Middle Ages by 
way of reminder of sin and trouble. Somewhere lately I said that 
every man has a few mental hair shirts and that Presidents differ only 
by their larger wardrobe—for certain individuals, newspapers, associa- 
tions, and institutions officiate as haberdashers in this regard with a 
high generosity which guarantees both humility and urbanity. 

There is even humor to be extracted from the fact that they have 
no compulsory powers. But above all the President has for a few 
short years the opportunity to speed the orderly march of a glorious 
people. And the inspiration of the moving host is compensation that 
comes in larger measure to him than to any other man, 

You aptly penetrate the vital question of public action—the discovery 
and promulgation of truth. No real believer in democracy questions the 
sureness of public judgment—if the public is given the truth, but there 
is a time element in the triumph of truth. 

When we look back over history we see the periods of either moral, 
‘social, economic, or political stagnation while the truth was en route 
and some variety of untruth occupied the scene. 

FINE MINDS AVAILABLE 

We can and must, however, greatly increase the production of truth 
and we must know the truth before the grave interest of 120,000,000 
people is involved in Government policies. 

In the meantime, a vast clamor of half-truths and untruths and 
injured facts will always fill the air and intoxicate peoples’ emotions. 

The President himself can not know or to have the time for detailed 
investigation. But the fine minds of our citizens are available and can 
be utilized for the search. 

Of Lincoln’s great formula, the most important one-third is “ govern- 
ment by the people,” and they will govern themselves outside of the 
Government when they see the light. It is from too much emphasis 
on “government of the people“ that we get the fundamental confusion 
that government, since it can correct much abuse, can create righteous- 
ness. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


FARM RELIEF AND THE TARIFF 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
for 45 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have come to-day to appeal 
to Members of the House from the agricultural States, without 
regard to party affiliations, for cooperation in behalf of de- 
pressed agriculture, in order that we may translate our platform 
pledges into action and bring about real farm relief. 

We are told by the Department of Agriculture that the 
farmer’s dollar during the year 1928 was only 65.6 cents, when 
translated into nonagricultural commodities, and that during 
the month of November, 1929, it was 68 cents, or 32 cents under 
the industrial dollar. 

In 1912 the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar was 101 
cents; in 1913 100 cents; in 1914 it was 105 cents; in 1915 it was 
108 cents; in 1917 it was 97 cents; in 1918 it was 107 cents; 
in 1919 it was 112 cents. 

But under the inequalities of the present tariff law, it has 
fallen to where it is barely above two-thirds of the value of the 
industrial dollar, or a little more than two-thirds of a dollar 
when translated into terms of nonagricultural commodities, 

Mr, KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Not at this time. 

Mr. KETCHAM. There is a very important distinction which 
I think the gentleman should make in that connection, 

Mr. RANKIN. Then I yield to the gentleman for a question, 
but not for a speech, 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman explain in that con- 
nection how he arrives at that unusual statement as to the 
value of the agricultural dollar? 

Mr, RANKIN. Yes; I shall be glad to do so. 

I arrive at this conclusion by taking the exact words of the 
Department of Agriculture, which say that “the purchasing 
power of the farmer's dollar since 1909, including food and farm 
products with all other products,” when translated into the 
terms of nonagriculiural commodities ranges as follows: 
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Thus it is shown that the purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar is 44 cents below what it was in 1919, and 32 cents below 
what it was in 1913, before the outbreak of the World War. 

The cotton growers are selling cotton below the cost of pro- 


duction: Wheat growers and corn growers are doing the same 
thing; while all other branches of agriculture are more or less 
depressed. > 

What is the remedy? The Farm Board tells your farmers to 
diversify. They tell them to plant less wheat. I understand 
they advise the wheat growers to reduce their acreage about 
20 per cent, and turn out about 12,000,000 acres of their wheat 
land, or plant it in something else. 

How are you going to turn out 12,000,000 acres of wheat land 
in the wheat-growing States and pay the taxes thereon without 
creating a worse economic depression in those States than you 
are suffering from to-day? 

Oh, they will probably say, “ diversify.” 

Diversify how? Plant those 12,000,000 acres in corn? Then 
what would happen to the corn growers? I want to ask you 
men from Iowa and Illinois if you want the wheat growers 
of the country to plant 12,000,000 acres of wheat land in corn, 
in order to escape the iniquities of the present high protective 
tariff? If they do, where will your corn growers find a market 
for their crop? 

We cotton growers are going to diversify. But I will get to 
the cotton growers in a moment and will show you how we are 
going to diversify, and diversify to a great extent at your 
expense. 

But, let us get back to the wheat situation. What will 
happen when you reduce your wheat crop by 12,000,000 acres? 
Wheat that you now produce on some of this land will be 
raised elsewhere. Take the present situation. 

In 1919 Canada raised 193,000,000 bushels of wheat. That 
was before the present tariff law was put into effect. In that 
same year the United States produced 968,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. The tariff act was passed in 1921, and the wheat pro- 
duction in the United States began to decline, while that in 
Canada increased. In 1928 Canada produced 534,000,000 bush- 
els, while the United States produced only 903,000,000 bushels. 
Canada increased from 193,000,000 bushels in 1919 to 534,000,000 
in 1928, while the United States fell from 968,000,000 bushels 
to 903,000,000. While Canada increased her wheat production 
by 341,000,000 the production in this country decreased 65,000,000 
bushels. Mark my predictions! If this condition continues for 
another 10 years, Canada will produce more wheat than the 
United States. 

You have a tariff now of 42 cents a bushel on wheat, yet 
wheat is selling in Minneapolis, Minn., to-day for $1.314%; in 
Chicago it is selling for $1.291%4; in Winnipeg, Canada, it is 
bringing $1.88%4; while in Kansas City it is bringing only 
$1.22—right in the heart of the greatest wheat-growing section 
of the country. In Liverpool it sold on that day for $1.39. 

These figures show that the wheat growers in Canada are 
receiving 16 cents a bushel more for their wheat than are the 
farmers of Kansas and the surrounding States. I know that 
some of you men who seem to want to dodge this question will 
say that there is a difference in the grades of wheat, but you 
are not willing to take the floor and admit that the wheat pro- 
duced in your Stute is inferior to that produced in Canada. 
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I will admit that there is a slight difference, which will pos- 
sibly amount to 4 or 5 cents a bushel, but even then the Cana- 
dian wheat grower is receiving about 13 cents more for his 
wheat than are the people of the Middle West, and about 8 
cents a bushel more than are the people of the Northwest. 

The Tariff Commission, after a thorough investigation of the 
subject, reported to the President last year that it costs 42 cents 
a bushel more to raise wheat in the United States than it does 
in Canada. If wheat brings 16 cents a bushel more in Canada 
than it dees in Kansas and it costs 42 cents a bushel more to 
produce it in the United States than it does in Canada, as the 


Tariff Commission says it does, then the Canadian farmer has 


an economic advantage over the American wheat grower of 
about 58 cents a bushel. As a result, as I have just pointed out, 
the Canadian wheat crop has increased from 193,000,000 busheis 
in 1919 to 534,000,000 in 1928, while our wheat crop has de- 
clined from 968,000,000 bushels in 1919 to 903,000,000 in 1928. 

Those figures are inescapable. They are the infallible symp- 
toms of the doom of the American wheat farmers, if the in- 
equalities which the present tariff laws have produced continue 
to exist. 

They also tell the cotton farmers to reduce their acreage. I 
hope they do. I should like to see the acreage reduced to 
where we would not make more than 10,000,000 bales. Then 
we would get a better price for it. 

But what else would happen? Whenever we reduce our cot- 
ton acreage we are going to plant something else. We will then 
become competitors of some other American farmers. Already 
the South is promising to become the leading dairy section of 
America. 

Let me say to you men from the Northwest that while the 
tariff is driving the wheat-growing industry to Canada, it is also 
driving your dairying industry into the South. The farmers in 
my section of Mississippi are diversifying now. They are sow- 
ing their fields in forage crops and stocking their farms with 
dairy cattle. If you continue to make it unprofitable for us 
to grow cotton, by imposing these burdens upon us and denying 
us relief, we will gradually take your dairying industry away 
from you. You can not compete with us for several reasons. 

In the first place, we have a longer grazing season. We have 
about nine months of grazing season where you have from two 
and a half to five months. $ 

We grow many grasses and forage crops that you can not 
produce, and our abundant rainfall is well distributed through- 
out the year. 

Our climate is so mild that we do not have to build expen- 

. sive barns or keep our cattle housed throughout the winter 
months. In the lime-belt district of northeastern Mississippi, 
which I have the honor in part to represent, you can buy a farm 
with houses already on it, build your barn, and stock it with a 
herd of dairy cows cheaper than you could build the kind of 
barn necessary to house the same number of cattle in some of 
the far Northern States. 

We have practically no tuberculosis among our cattle. That 
dreaded disease that is sweeping away your dairy cattle in the 
North and Hast is less prevalent among the cattle of Mississippi 
and North Carolina than any other States in the Union. They 
have an infestation of only one-half of 1 per cent, while some 
of the Northern States have as high as 14 per cent—twenty-eight 
times as great. 

Then, too, we have the world supply of dry feed right at our 
door and in our possession in the form of cottonseed and cotton- 
seed meal. Last year we produced more than 450,000,000 bushels 
of cottonseed. Every bale of cotton has a half ton of seed in it. 
Last year’s cottonseed crop amounted to 7,500,000 tons, equal in 
volume and feed value to two-thirds of the wheat crop of the 
entire United States. We can now exchange a ton of cotton- 
seed for a ton of cottonseed meal. This places in the hands of 
the cotton farmer who is also in the dairy business an advantage 
you can not overcome. 

As to the quality of our dairy products, we simply challenge 
the world. The managers of the condensaries and cheese plants 
that are now moving into that section tell us the quality of the 
milk produced there is simply unsurpassed. 

But our trouble heretofore has been that we had no market. 
To-day, however, the market is being brought to the very door 
of every farmer in that country, 

Our cotton growers have been driven to this method of diversi- 
fication in self-defense, because of the economic disadvantages 
which your tariff laws have imposed. 

New York used to be the leading onion State in the Union. 
You raised the tariff on them so high as to make it more profit- 
able to grow onions in some localities in the South than it was 
to grow cotton, and as a resuit Texas has become the leading 
State in the production of onions. She is also taking away from 
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California the lead in the production of grapefruit and other 
fruit and vegetable crops. 

You can no longer enrich one section and impoverish another 
long at a time by distorting or displacing economic laws. 

In that connection I now wish to address my remarks to the 
high-tariff advocates from New England. I wish to show them 
how they are killing the goose that has laid their golden eggs. 

You raised the tariff on textiles so high that you made it 
more profitable to engage in that industry in the South, or at 
least in some sections of it, than it was to raise cotton. Textile 
mills began to move into the South. To-day the South holds 
the lead in textile production. During the month of November, 
1929, there were only 1,974,000,000 spindle hours of operation in 
New England, while in the South there were 5,593,000,000. 
There were nearly three times as many spindle hours of opera- 
tion in the South during that month as there were in all New 
England, where they once thought they had a monopoly. 

I asked the manager of one of those large mills why they 
came down there. He said in the first place raw materials 
were more convenient. Then he pointed out the fact that the 
South has easy supremacy in oil, natural gas, and water power. 
But above all he said that labor conditions were so much more 
satisfactory. “These people,” he said, “speak, think, and act 
American.” 

This decade has heard the death knell of New England as the 
leading textile section of the country. That position has now 
passed to the Southern States—not because they wanted it, but 
because they were forced to resort to it in self-defense. There 
are more than 3,000,000 men out of work in the United States 
to-day, and I dare say a majority of them are in industrial 
New England. 4 
This country can not continue to exist half slave and half 
free.” 

You can not long impoverish one half of the country by high 
protective tariffs and at the same time enrich the other half, 
The present tariff costs the American people between four and 
six billions of dollars a year over and above the six hundred 
million which goes into the Federal Treasury. The cotton 
farmer, the wheat farmer, and the corn farmer are not sharing 
in that $4,000,000,000 which goes to the beneficiaries of the 
tariff. You have been promising farm relief for a long time. 
We first asked that you reduce the tariff in order to relieve 
people in the agricultural States of the great burden which the 
tariff imposes. You refused. Some of you have been clamoring 
for years, with apparent sincerity, for a law that would raise 
the farmer up to the top of the tariff wall and place agriculture 
on equality with industry. But now you seem to be as silent as 
the tomb. 

The Senate has adopted an amendment to the tariff bill, 
known as the export debenture provision, which will do that 
very thing if carried into effect, or at least it will lift the 
farmer up part of the way toward the top of the tariff wall and 
give him at least a portion of the relief which you have been 
promising him for, the last seven years. I am glad to know 
that the Senate has had the courage, the patriotism, and the 
statesmanship to go as far as it has in attempting to do for 
American agriculture what certain men in this House, who are 
now conspicuous for their silence, have been clamoring for with 
seeming earnestness for the last eight years. 

What is the “ debenture”? What do we mean when we speak 
of giving the farmers an export debenture on those commodities 
of which we produce an exportable surplus, such as wheat, corn, 
and cotton? We simply mean to give him a reverse tariff. 

When an exporter ships wheat, corn, or cotton out of the 
country it is proposed to issue to him a receipt or debenture 
for 12% cents a bushel for corn, 21 cents a bushel for wheat, 
or 2 cents a pound for cotton. This debenture could be used 
to pay import duties on articles shipped in on which there is 
a tariff and would be accepted by the Government for that 
purpose. Since $600,000,000 are taken in at the customhouse 
on goods coming in, there can be no doubt but that these debeu- 
tures could always be used in that way. 

This is no new scheme. It was used in England for more 
than a hundred years. Just so long as England produced more 
wheat than she consumed she used the debenture plan to hold 
the price up in the manner which I have just described. It is 
used in seyeral European countries now and works perfectly. 

Some say that this would be a bonus. It is no more a bonus 
than is the tariff on industrial commodities, which takes from 
the pockets of the American people more than four billions of 
dollars a year and pours it into the pockets of the beneficiaries 
of our present tariff system. You are not taking money out of 
the Treasury but merely using money that has been collected at 
the customhouse for the purpose of raising the price of indus- 
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trial commodities to the very farmers to whose wheat, corn, and 
cotton these debentures are to be applied. 

One of the opponents of the debenture plan stated recently 
that it would not aid the farmer, and then proceeded to suggest 
that it might encourage him to overproduce. Now, if it does 
not raise the price of his commodity it certainly will not encour- 
age him to overproduce. 

We are only asking for one-half of the tariff on wheat and 
corn and one-half of what would be a just tariff on cotton if it 
could be made effective. We asked for 21 cents a bushel on 
wheat. If raising the price of wheat 21 cents a bushel would 
cause the farmer to overproduce, then why do you pretend in 
the present tariff bill to give him 42 cents a bushel. 

Of course, you tariff advocates who represent the real bene- 
ficiaries of that law know that the tariff on wheat is not worth 
the paper it is written on. If it were, wheat would not be 
higher in Canada than it is in the United States. The tariff 
on corn is not worth the paper it is written on, because we 
export more corn than we import. The only way to raise the 
price of wheat and corn and cotton so as to wipe out the 
inequalities from which the growers of these commodities now 
suffer is through the export debenture plan. 

If this law were in effect now, wheat in the United States 
would bring 21 cents a bushel more than the world price, corn 
would bring 12% cents a bushel more than the world price, 
and cotton would bring 2 cents a pound, or $10 a bale, more 
than the world price. That would bring to our people in the 
great agricultural States at least a small measure of that pros- 
perity of which we have heard so much for the last few years. 

As I said a while ago, this debenture provision has been placed 
in the tariff bill iu the Senate. It will come back to the House 
for our concurrence or rejection. I want to appeal to every man 
from an agricultural State, whether he be a Democrat or a Re- 
publican, to join hands with us and help to hold this debenture 
provision in the bill. 

You are giving the Steel Trust, the Aluminum Trust, and other 
rich and powerful interests millions of dollars through the tariff, 
levying a tax, if you please, upon every farmer in America for the 
benefit of those whom the tariff really protects. Now, we are 
appealing to you to help us hold this debenture in the bill in 
order that our farmers may be given this small measure of 
consideration. 

Your dairymen are also going to need the debenture. I am told 
that butter is selling now 13 cents below the price which the 
tariff would justify. If that condition continues, you will need 
this debenture for the benefit of your dairy farmers, and if 
dairy products continue to decline and they do not get this deben- 
ture, they will soon be in a class with the wheat, corn, and 
cotton growers of the country, 

I did not rise to make a political speech. This is not a poli- 
tical question. I see before me my good friend from Maine [Mr. 
Sxow}. I am willing to take care of the potato growers of 
Maine; I am willing to take care of the orange growers and the 
wheat growers and the corn growers of the West, as well as the 
cotton growers of the South. You pay the same for cotton 
goods when we get only 15 cents a pound as you pay when we 
get 20 cents a pound. We pay the same price for bread no matter 
what price you get for your wheat. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. I am interested in what the gentleman says 
about the debenture provision. I wonder, however, how the per- 
gons to whom it is given are going to realize its farm value. 
Can the gentleman tell us about that? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. Suppose the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Murruy] is shipping wheat out and the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Truson] is importing some foreign commodity. 
The gentleman from Ohio bas just collected a debenture on a 
thousand dollars’ worth of wheat shipped out. He can sell that 
debenture to the gentleman from Connecticut at its value, and 
the gentleman from Connecticut will get 100 cents on the dollar 
in paying import duties on articles coming in. 

Mr. MURPHY. What incentive would the gentleman from 
Connecticut have to give me 100 cents on the dollar for the 
debenture certificate? Do you not think he would discount it? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RANKIN. Yes. 2 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The experience in other countries 
shows that it would bring approximately 100 per cent. The 
present debenture proposition guarantees 98 cents on a dollar, 
so that there could not be any appreciable discount. 

Mr, ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Has the gentleman compiled a table showing 
the amount of exportable wheat in every State of the Union? 
The debenture surely would not apply except to the exported 
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wheat, and we know that in many States of the Union the 
hard export wheat is not raised, but what is known as soft 
wheat or low-protein wheat, and it is only high-protein or hard 
wheat that is exported. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have just stated that when you raise the 
price of the wheat, corn, or cotton exported, it reflects back and 
raises the price of that commodity all over the country. There 
are men in the House now who have recently been to Europe 
and who report that the debenture plan is working admirably 
in those countries where it is now employed. 

Now, Mr, Speaker, I shall not take any more time of the 
House. As I said, I did not rise to make any partisan appeal, 
because it is not a partisan matter. I have said in my speeches 
in my own State and out of it that so far as I am concerned if 
you did what is right by the American people I would not care 
if you stayed in power. That is my attitude in and out of Con- 
gress. It is not a question of the spoils of office, but it is a 
question of whether we are going to continue to depress agri- 
culture and make it impossible for the people in the various 
agricultural States to earn a decent living, or whether we 
are going to carry out our platform pledges, restore the farm- 
er’s dollar to its normal value, and place agriculture on equality 
with industry. [Applause.] 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7955) 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7955, with Mr. TILsox in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT FOR RIFLE RANGES FOR CIVILIAN INSTRUCTION 


For arms, ammunition, targets, and other accessories for target prac- 
tice, for issue and sale in accordance with rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice and 
approved by the Secretary of War, in connection with the encouragement 
of rifle practice, in pursuance of the provisions of law, $200,000. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cotuxs: Page 65, after line 19, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“No part of the foregoing appropriations under the National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army, shall be available for any 
expense incident to the instruction in rifle practice of any person over 
50 years of age, or the participation of any civilian over such age in 
the national matches and other competitions.” 


Mr. COLLINS. Will the chairman accept the amendment? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; but I am not going to make a point of 
order, because I do not think it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the amendment seeks to limit the age of the partici- 
pants in this military activity to 50 years. Those over 50 years 
of age will not be given this particular military training, 

The hearings show that we have giyen rifle practice at Gov- 
ernment expense to men 70 years of age and older. Some may 
think it worth while to train the Boy Scouts and the little 
fellows 12, 13, and 14 years old and those older, but I can not 
see how anyone can favor the training of men for war who 
are over 50, and hence my amendment undertakes to limit the age 
to 50 years. The Government would not accept these men for 
duty if they were trained, and any expenditure, therefore, to 
train them is wasted. I can not see why the chairman of the 
committee should be opposed to this amendment. There is no 
particular sanctity in the language of this bill that forbids us 
doing our plain duty. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, it is true, as the gentleman 
from Mississippi said, that some of the participants in these 
rifle-shooting activities are well along toward the age of 70, 
possibly some over 70, but that has been the condition which 
has existed for a considerable period of time, and the majority 
members of the committee did not feel they would be justified in 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CoLLINS : Page 65, after line 19, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

„No part of the foregoing appropriations under the National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army, shall be available for any ex- 
pense incident to the instruction of rifle practice of any person over 
60 years of age or the participation of any civilian over such age in the 
national matches and other competitions.” 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the only difference in this 
amendment and the other one is this one limits the age to 60 
years whereas the other sets the limit at 50 years, If the gen- 
tleman approves this and the House defeats it, I have another 
amendment providing for a 70 years’ age limit. At any rate, I 
am going to either save some money that we know is now 
wasted or let the public know how far the Congress will go to 
extend this propaganda agency of the War Department. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is the gentleman serious—and I presume 
he is—in the assumption that there are men who participate in 
these matches who are 60 years of age? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; and over 70 years of age, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CoLLINS) there were—ayes 14, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. i 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CoLLINS : Page 65, after line 19, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“No part of the foregoing appropriations under the National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army, shall be available for any ex- 
pense incident to the instruction in rifie practice of any person over 70 
years of age or to the participation of any civilian over such age in 
the national matches and other competitions,” 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the only difference in this 
amendment and the last two is that the age is 70 in this amend- 
ment and it was 60 in the others. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLLINS. I will. 

Mr. SNELL. How many men will this affect? 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not know, but I know the testimony 
shows there are men taking this training who are 70 years of 
age and over, but that does not matter; if any money is 
wasted it should be saved. And who can say the number of 
old men will not increase. If they want to take this training, 
they can do so. 

Mr. SNELL. Can the chairman of the subcommittee answer 
as to how many this would affect? 

Mr. BARBOUR. According to the hearings, Mr. Chairman, 
I believe there are two who would be affected by the proposed 
amendment, 

Mr. COLLINS. There may be more than that. The chair- 
man of the committee can not point out in the hearings where 
the number is limited to two. On page 987 of the hearings 
Colonel Coward testified there was no age limit and the chair- 
man then indicated he thought an age limit was necessary. His 
statement is, “Do you think it would be a good idea to 
have an age limit on the participants in this activity?“ 

Mr. WINGO. May I ask a question? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Let me answer that statement. 

Mr. WINGO. Are those two, both of them, Members of the 
House? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think we have men here who could qual- 
ify, but I do not know that the two referred to are Members of 
the House. 

Mr. WINGO. I have heard it whispered around that there 
are one or two gentlemen over on that side that my friend is 
trying to reach and protect. [Laughter.] 
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applying a limit at this time. Some of the participants in the 
national matches go there at their own expense, so that the 
only expense so far as the Federal Government is concerned is 
in the ammunition that is used. The committee did not think 
it was advisable to place a limit on the age of participants in 
these matches at this time. 
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Mr, BARBOUR. We have some good shots on this side, but 
I do not know just what their ages are. 

Mr. WINGO. I am corrected by one of my friends here. I 
ought to have referred to “either House.” 

Mr. BARBOUR. At the hearings the discussion on this mat- 
ter was about as follows: 


Mr. Bannoun. What are the ages of these men who come back and 
participate in these matches; that is, the civilians? 

Colonel Coward. About 50 there last year were 16 years and under. 
All over that number were from 18 years of age up, until the age limits 
reduce their ability to shoot. 

Mr. BARBOUR. How far up? 

Colonel Cowanb. I think there were two men there whom I saw 
who have attended every match, one of them a doctor from Nebraska, 
and I should say he was 70 years old. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does he get his expenses? 

Colonel Cowarp. No, sir; he attends as an individual. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But he gets his ammunition and his rifle and every- 
thing of that kind. Does he get any subsistence? 

Colonel Coward, No, sir; nothing at all except the issue of arms 
and the ammunition when he regularly enters a match. 


So, according to this statement, there will be two men affected. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BYRNS. I would like for the gentleman to tell the House 
specifically what advantage to the Government will result 
from spending money, whether it is a great deal or a very 
small sum, in training men in these rifle matches who are 50 
years of age and over, 

Mr. BARBOUR. The persons who are interested in this 
activity contend that it is advisable to foster rifle shooting in 
this country, so that we will have people in the United States 
who are interested and proficient in marksmanship; that young 
men growing up will take an interest in it; and that also in case 
of an emergency, it is advisable to have a considerable number 
of persons in the country who are expert in the use of small 
arms who will be able to instruct prospective soldiers in their 
use. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman is a very young man 

Mr. BARBOUR. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS. But he knows the practice of the Government 
in the World War and also the Spanish-American War. Does 
the gentleman think the United States Government would accept 
for a moment for fighting purposes any of these men who are 
being so trained who are now 50 years of age or over? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Probably not for actual warfare. 

Mr. BYRNS. Then what service or what advantage is it to 
the Government, whether it is a dollar or whether it is a million 
dollars, to spend money training men when we know in advance 
that the training which we give them is not going to be utilized 
in case of war. 

Army officers are retired at 64 years of age. Of course, we 
can talk about encouraging rifle practice and all that, and that 
is a very good thing, but unless a man is of that age where his 
services will be utilized in the event of war, it seems to me that 
the Congress should not undertake to throw away the people’s 
money in training him for something when we know in advance 
it will be of no advantage to the Government, whether it costs 
a dollar or whether it costs a million dollars. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have given the gentleman from Tennessee 
the reasons that have been given to our subcommittee. In re- 
gard to these national matches, the Congress passed a bill a 
year or so ago providing that these national matches shall be 
held annually, so it is a matter of law that our committee has 
to provide for. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand that. I want the gentleman to 
understand I am not complaining about the holding of these rifle 
matches, The complaint I am making is the fact we are wasting 
the money of the people in training men at an age when we 
know they will never be of any service to the Government in so 
far as fighting is concerned, in case of war. If they want such 
training, they can pay for it themselves just as you and I would 
have to pay for it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Preliminary to making and offering an amend- 
ment to the amendment I desire to say I am opposed to the 
amendment temporarily. 

I know of no finer example that could be placed before the 
patriotic young men of America who are interested in shooting 
square and shooting straight, in the Army and elsewhere, than 
to have a few of these patriarchs, sharpshooters, keen shooters, 
good-eyed old fellows, set an example for the young men. Pay- 
ing the expenses of two or three old men would amount to very 
little in this patriotic art“ where age can not wither nor custom 
stale, 
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I propose this amendment, and submit it without writing, 
that we make it not three score and ten years, the lower limit 
of the Scripture, which the gentleman from Mississippi seems 
to have adopted, but let it be made “four score years by reason 
of strength,” so that they will be permitted to participate in 
these great competitive undertakings as inspiration to the young. 
Let us not stop at three score and ten, but by reason of 
strength, I suggest we amend the amendment and make it 
four score years. I do this out of principle and also out of 
deference to that doctor from Nebraska, the State where 
years come but youth does not depart. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Are we voting now upon the amendment to the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] or the 
original amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Corttns]? 

Mr. SLOAN. I simply suggested the amendment; I did not 
make it. I thought the gentleman from Mississippi would 
place it in the architecture of his own piece of legislation. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cortins) there were 14 ayes and 48 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
Strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, now and at all times I stand for adequate na- 
tional defense, but when we expend 82 cents out of every Fed- 
eral dollar for past and future wars, we are overloading the 
taxpayers of this country. 

Extreme preparedness never kept any nation out of war. It 
never will. It leads to war. 

By overpreparedness we become top-heavy and our strength 
becomes our weakness. Can any Member of this House tell 
me why we need a larger standing Army than we needed in 
1915? 

There is nothing sacred about the present size of our Army. 
Colleagues who were serving here 11 years ago will recall the 
then Secretary of War soon after the close of the World War 
asked for a peace-time Army of 575,000 men that would have 
cost more than a billion dollars a year. We jockeyed for days 
and weeks and finally agreed on an Army that has been carried 
eyer since. Had the Secretary asked for 100,000 men, in all 
probability we would have cut it to 90,000, or about the number 
carried before the war. The truth is they had so many officers 
then and now they do not know what to do with them. Only 
yesterday I heard a colonel quoted as saying they had about 10 
colonels for every regiment. 

The present bill provides for 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 


Commissioned ‘officers... —=: 11. 
Warrant. TTTTT—TT—T—T—T—T—T—. —.. .. 1, 038 
Enlisted men TEET 11. ie 
PRTID GING | OOO CRE SS are eee 6, 5 
National Guard men — .. 900 


Reserve officers, 14-day training , 121 
Trainees at citizens’ militar; 8 8 37, 500 
Students in Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 127, 500 

pNP a EU Sie tke oe ere ei a rs 513, 409 


All at a cost of $337,058,194 annually for a peace-time Army. 
In addition we shall have during the next 10 years 4,000,000 
patriotic veterans, 

Some months ago the President asked for a survey of Army 
expenditures, The heart of the country leaped with joy. Our 
people thought they saw in the offing some relief from their 
military tax burdens, 

What will they think of the Congress of the United States if 
we pass this bill in its present form, carrying for strictly mili- 
tary purposes $6,000,000 more than ever before appropriated in 
one year in peace times in the history of this Nation? 

To the credit, to the honor and glory of that great statesman 
and patriot, the late Secretary of War, Mr. Good, I state the 
facts of a conference I had with him on this subject 10 days 
before his death. Referring to the survey ordered by the 
President, the Secretary said a study was being made of ex- 
penditures at various Army posts and predicted that some lim- 
ited savings would result. He then indorsed the civilian com- 
ponents of our national defense as being desirable and strongly 
approved by the country, He agreed with me that we get more 
defense per dollar expended in that way than in any other. 
The Secretary then stated that the only worth-while saving 
that could be made would result from a reduction in the Regular 
Army, and that while there would be some opposition a reduc- 
tion of 4,000 or 5,000 men could be properly made. 

Little or no saving can be anticipated along the line sug- 
gested by the Secretary from a survey made by Army officers. 
It is but natural that they should oppose such reduction. It 
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was the judgment of the late Secretary that relief to the tax- 
payers must come along this line, if at all. 

Colleagues, this Congress can not pass its responsibility to 
the shoulders of some one else. Under the Constitution we 
have the obligation and the duty to perform. 

I dare make this prediction: If this Nation ever crumbles— 
and God forbid that it should—it will not result from follow- 
ing the precepts of our forefathers and maintaining a reason- 
able constabulary but rather because we glory in our visible 
strength and forget the spiritual values of our people. The 
enduring strength of a nation does not abide in its armed forces 
but rather in the contentment, sense of justice, and patriotism 
of the masses. 

Because of the many desirable military and nonmilitary fea- 
tures of this measure we must support it, but by another year 
I sincerely hope the committee will cut at least $25,000,000 from 
the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. I rise for the purpose of asking the com- 
mittee if in the event that this particular item of $200,000 should 
come back with $25,000 added to it, if the committee would give 
such consideration as they feel they could to further extend the 
work of the civilian rifle practice? 

I had charge of a good deal of rifle practice during the war, 
and while in 1915 we did not need a large Army, in 1917 we did 
need it, and we sent them to France, to our sorrow, in many 
cases without ever an opportunity to handle a service rifle, I 
want to stand here and express the wish that no such event 
may happen again in the future and that more and more of our 
young men should be trained in rifle practice, not forgetting the 
older men who have giyen their life to the service and not to 
put them on the scrap heap. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COYLE. I yield. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In modern warfare, with the chemical 
warfare, what does the gentleman deem more important—vifie 
practice or bayonet practice? 

Mr. COYLE. If the soldier lacks either one he is distinctly 
up against it, but rifle practice up to the present timepthe 
ability to shoot a rifle, is still the mainstay of the Army. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have no objection to training the young 
men. 

Mr. COYLE. I make the plea not to eliminate the men who 
have given their lives to training young men, 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania was an 
officer in the Marine Corps? 

Mr. COYLE. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. What would be the gentleman’s idea about 
training the students in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
under 19 years of age? 

Mr. COYLE. I am strongly of the idea that 18 years is as 
young as a man ought to be in the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps training. I haye come to that conclusion in the last 10 
ears. 
$ Mr. BARBOUR, Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. So far as the commit- 
tee is concerned we can not say what will be done if an amend- 
ment by another body shall add to the sum already appropri- 
ated. The committee does feel, however, that enough money 
is being expended right now on rifle practice. 

Members of Congress may not know it, but in the Army alone 
we are spending annually at this time $11,000,000 and more for 
rifle shooting and target practice of various kinds. It seems to 
me we have reached the point where we should hesitate and 
give serious consideration toward spending further money on 
this activity. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Is it not the gentleman’s opinion that 
during the past few years Army appropriations have been 
increasing? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Oh, certainly; from year to year. 

Mr, PATTERSON. Where are we heading for if we keep on 
giving appropriations? When you stop to think that we are 
appropriating $11,000,000 for target practice and rifle shooting 
it shows that we are not neglecting that activity. That is a 
large sum of money. Are we going to increase it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There has been some inquiry made among 
the Members, and I would like to ask the gentleman if this 
$11,000,000 is quite sufficient to provide for the American Legion 
rifle practice? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I should think the appropriation proposed 
for the national board would be adequate for the purpose; and 
another thing, you speak of training men to be expert with the 
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rifle, we are paying extra compensation to over 16,000 enlisted 
men in the Regular Army for superior excellence in marksman- 
ship. We are not neglecting marksmanship in this country. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For maintaining and improving national cemeteries, including fuel 
for and pay of superintendents and the superintendent at Mexico City, 
laborers and other employees, purchase of tools and materials; purchase 
of one passenger-carrying automobile, at a cost not to exceed $1,500, 
and for the repair, maintenance, and operation of motor vehicles; care 
and maintenance of the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater chapel, and 
grounds in the Arlington National Cemetery, and permanent American 
cemeteries abroad; for repair to roadways but not to more than a single 
approach road to any national cemetery constructed under special act 
of Congress; for headstones for unmarked graves of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines under the acts approved March 3, 1873 (U. S. C., title 24, 
sec, 279), February 3, 1879 (U. S. C., title 24, sec. 280), March 9, 
1906 (34 Stat., p. 56), March 14, 1914 (38 Stat., p. 768), and Febru- 
ary 26, 1929 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 24, sec, 280a), and civilians 
interred in post cemeteries; tor the construction of a lodge for the 
superintendent, Arlington National Cemetery, Va., at a cost not to 
exceed $15,000; for recovery of bodies and the disposition of remains of 
military personnel and civilian employees of the Army under act ap- 
proved March 9, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 10, sec. 916) ; for the 
care, protection, and maintenance of the Confederate Mound in Oak- 
wood Cemetery at Chicago, the Confederate Stockade Cemetery at Johns- 
tons Island, the Confederate burial plats owned by the United States in 
Confederate Cemetery at North Alton, the Confederate Cemetery, Camp 
Chase, at Columbus, the Confederate section in Greenlawn Cemetery at 
Indianapolis, the Confederate Cemetery at Point Lookout, and the Con- 
federate Cemetery at Rock Island, $1,110,418: Provided, That no rail- 
road shall be permitted upon any right of way which may have been 
acquired by the United States leading to a national cemetery, or to 
encroach upon any roads or walks constructed thereon and maintained 
by the United States: Provided further, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used for repairing any roadway not owned by the United 
States within the corporate limits of any city, town, or village. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of 
the committee about this item on line 10, page 67. It refers to 
the act of February 26, 1929. Is that the act that authorizes 
the purchase of headstones for the unmarked graves of Con- 
federate soldiers? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What amount of this appropria- 
tion is expected to be used for that purpose? 

Mr. BARBOUR. They expect to purchase about 10,900 Con- 
federate headstones out of this, which will cost about $110,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is this amount deemed sufficient 
to take care of all applications that will be received during the 
fiscal year? 

Mr. BARBOUR. More than sufficient but not wholly ade- 
quate to take care of both 1930 and 1931 applications. It is 
very difficult to estimate exactly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to take this 
occasion to commend the Congress for the passage of the act 
authorizing the furnishing by the Federal Government of head- 
stones for the unmarked graves of Confederate soldiers, and 
also for this, the first appropriation under the act. Such legis- 
lation evidences the disappearance of that bitterness which 
separated the North from the South during the Civil War and 
for many years thereafter. I am glad to see that spirit of 
unity appearing among the people of the country, and to know 
that the soldiers of that war on both sides are given the same 
treatment with respect to the marking of graves, I think it is 
right that the Government should mark the graves of all sol- 
diers of all wars, as is now done under the law. In my district 
there is hearty response to the legislation of Congress in this 
respect. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. Has there been any other instance of 
additional appropriation occasioned by legislation, as covered 
by this item? I notice the appropriation is $1,110,000. The 
gentleman has called attention to the added burden of $110,000 
occasioned by the act of last February, to place markers on the 
graves of Confederate soldiers. Has there been any other 
instance where an unusual charge has been made upon this 
appropriation? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. This appropriation provides for the 
building of a lodge at Arlington Cemetery. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That amounts to only $15,000. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And there is also the sum of $58,000 for a 
new highway connecting Arlington Cemetery with the new 
Highway Bridge. These are the other items occasioned by new 
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legislation. In addition, there is in the neighborhood of $16,000 
for additional care required of cemeteries in Europe. And 
there is the increase for headstones for veterans of the Civil 
War and the Spanish-American War and the World War in 
this country. In the World War cemeteries in Europe the 
installation of headstones has been completed, but there is a 
considerable increase for headstones in this item. Those are 
the principal items of increase, as I recall. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman agree that the appro- 
priations carried in this item last year total $544,000? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Eight hundred and fifty-one thousand and 
nineteen dollars. This is a combination of several items car- 
ried separately in last year’s bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman’s citation of separate items 
accounts for the increase. I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to especially commend and indorse the very 
fine sentiment expressed a few moments ago by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson] in speaking of placing these markers 
and memorials upon the graves of the Confederate dead. It is 
my wish and hope that before too many years have passed 
there may be here in the city of Washington a gathering of 
those men beyond four score years, North and South, who 
shall assemble in convention, in amity meet, and in fraternity 
mingle and part. A movement encouraging that is going on 
in the United States at the present time, and many of those 
who followed the Stars and Stripes and many of those who 
followed the Stars and Bars are wishing before they all have 
passed away that there may be a reunion of the North and 
Seuth here in Washington in the shadow of the great Capitol. 
{Applause.] 

My pro forma amendment is for the purpose of commenda- 
tion and not criticism. We are and should be mindful of our 
soldiers over there, whose bodies lie under the white cross while 
their souls are near unto the great white throne, 

There is much that might be said of letting the “eagles lie 
where they fell,” and our soldiers rest in the fields of their 
demonstrated valor. The question is a personal one to the sur- 
viving friends. Where they have elected to leave the bodies 
over yonder, in addition to the pledge of the succored nations 
we should do that which will keep the cemetery field white and 
each graye green. 

During the decades the “fretting tooth of time” will wear 
away the forest of crosses. Will the host nations or our 
Republic renew them, or will the convulsions of earth, the fad- 
ing of gratitude, or mayhap the shock of revolution prevent 
our own care and renewal and make the serried rows of sacred 
memories jungles for bird and beast or a fallow field for the 
plow of Caspers and Peterkins? I hope for the best. 

In the great foreign cemeteries there will undoubtedly be for 
considerable time faithful and assiduous care. I have wondered 
what may be the course in cemeteries for general interment 
where there are American plots, and only a few bodies remain. 
For instance like Everton Cemetery, just out of Liverpool. It 
has a story to me of intense and perhaps to you of at least 
casnal human interest. 

There were buried 684 American soldiers. Each by generous 
Britain given a 6foot—2 due east and west, and 6 feet per- 
pendicular. In the neighboring British plot four soldier bodies 
were superposed in each grave. Our oldest man child was one 
of the 684. 

In 1923 my youngest son, whose military service did not take 
him overseas, and I for the first time visited this cemetery. 
The superintendent showed us where Blaine’s body had lain. 
He told us of a memorial service held on an elevated platform 
in the middle of the plot on May 30, 1919. He showed us a 
picture taken from the London Sketch on that day in which 
appeared on the platform as speaker American Consul Horace 
Lee Washington, now our consul general at London. On the 
platform also were the lord and Jady mayor of Liverpool, 

The picture taken, I exhibit here. Call it freak of fortune, 
caprice of chance, or Providence moving in a mysterious way, 
the sole cross shown in the picture bore my son’s name. That 
it should be shown, and it alone, and not in combination with 
any other or others, or in any connection or sequence, accord- 
ing to the law of probabilities, permutations, or combinations 
there would not have been a similar occurrence among multi- 
plied millions of cases. 

I had three sons in the service—two went overseas, one 
returned. The Government brovght Blaine back, where he 
lies in the home cemetery under the American flag, whose 
jurisdiction there is unlimited and eternal. 

On September 26, Hon. Roperr G. Simons, of the sixth 
Nebraska district, introducing the record of American cemeteries 
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in Europe relating to Nebraska’s dead over there, made the 
following introductory statement: 


Mr. Speaker, words will not express the love, loyalty, and honor that 
America has for those citizens who served in her hour of need on the 
battle fields of the world. Nebreska pays deepest honor to the memory 
of those men, citizens of our State, who sleep in the American cemeteries 
of Europe. In order that the permanent list may be made public, I 
present herewith for extension in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the names, 
organizations, and grave locations of the members of the American 
forces enlisted from the State of Nebraska, as prepared by the Quarter- 
master General of the Army. 


Mr. Chairman, our soldier cemeteries in foreign lands hold 
many of our richest treasures. Neither precious coin nor high- 
priced bonds can compare. They are the highest evidence of 
our national security. They are among the best exhibits of 
American patriotism. 

Bach grave beckons for father or mother’s visit. Each visit 
to a foreign land tends toward tolerance and concord with other 
peoples. Hach American view of other lands prompts our pride 
and endears us to our own. 

This perpetual record will guide one or many to some Ne- 
braska cross-marked sepulcher, though an ocean rolls between. 


Far from all in life loved best, 

Far from sunset homes in the West, 

By tribute of dew and the rain are blest, 
Under the crosses of white they rest. 


In trench, in woods, and battle they passed, 
Bullet pierced, shell shocked, or poison gassed, 
Now in eternal formation massed, 

March no more in parade—at last. 


Ether message and machine-made flight 

Have shortened distance for sound and sight; 
Friends will come in love and rite, 

Bestowing flowers, those “ children of light.” 


Caledonian heather and Albion rose 
Brighten the place of their last repose, 
Lilies of France adorn the crucial rows, 
While across the wall the poppy grows. 


Many loved sons who died over there 
Were taken home and buried here; 
It matters not, lying here or there, 
Their fame and glory are everywhere. 


Now that peace has come and battle's o'er, 
The query of time is, Who did the more?" 
Writ in victor and vanquished’s deathless lore, 
“American soldiers ended the war.” 


[ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Restoration of Lee Mansion: For continuing the restoration of the 
Lee Mansion, Arlington National Cemetery, Va., and the procurement, 
including gifts, of articles of furniture and equipment which were for- 
merly in use in such mansion, or replicas thereof, or other furniture 
and equipment of the period, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
approved March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 1356), $10,000, to remain available 
until expended; such restoration and the articles so procured to be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commission of Fine Arts: Provided, That all 
available funds for the restoration of Lee Mansion may be obligated 
without advertising when, in the opinion of the Quartermaster General, 
it is advantageous to the Government to dispense with advertising. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee whether it is correct, as I understood him to say, that 
now all of the graves in the cemeteries abroad have been marked 
with the permanent white markers, either the cross or the star 
of David. That information will be of tremendous importance 
and purport to every American soldier and to the public 
generally. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That statement is correct. The House has 
been carrying appropriations in this bill for some time past, 
and we are advised by the Quartermaster Corps, which has 
charge of this work and has charge of the cemeteries in Europe, 
that the installation of the crosses and the stars of David, 
which are the two types of stones used in the European ceme- 
teries, has been completed. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I simply rose to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee in order that the fact might 
be emphasized. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
NATIONAL MILITARY Parks 
CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


For continuing the establishment of the park; compensation and ex- 
penses of the superintendent, maps, surveys, clerical and other assist- 
ance; maintenance, repair, and operation of one motor-propelled passen- 
ger-carrying vehicle; maintenance, repair, and operation of one horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicle; office and all other necessary ex- 
penses ; foundations for State monuments; mowing; historical tablets, 
fron and bronze; iron gun carriages; roads and their maintenance, 
including posts and guard rails on highways, $54,000. 


Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MCREYNOLDS: On page 70, line 4, after 
the word “ ways,” strike out the sign and figures $54,000” and insert 
in licu thereof the sign and figures ‘* $71,000.” 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the purpose in asking for this additional amount of 
$17,000 is for the repair and maintenance of certain roads in 
this park to the amount of $5,000, and $12,000 is for the purpose 
of erecting a caretaker's house and rest room on Lookout Moun- 
tain, which is a part of the park system. 

There is something like 100 miles of road in the Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga National Park. The appropriation for sev- 
eral years past has been $60,000 for the maintenance of the 
park. Last year the amount was cut down by $500, making the 
maintenance $59,500. 

About two years ago bills were passed providing for the 
taking over of certain parts of these roads on a 50-50 basis, 
The Hooker Road was taken over by the State of Tennessee, 
and it was for that reason that the reduction was made last 
year. ‘The Dry Valley Road will be let on contract in a few 
days, and it is a road of about the same length, and therefore 
I have deducted $500 for that. The Ringgold and the Lafayette 
Roads have not yet been taken over by the State of Georgia. It 
required legislative enactment before the State had the author- 
ity. When the plan was originally laid out they felt that these 
two roads would be improved by the State of Georgia this year, 
and it would not be necessary to provide for their maintenance 
later, but it now becomes evident that as to these particular 
roads in Georgia the State of Georgia will not take them over 
until sometime next year. Colonel Gibson, the officer who ap- 
peared before the committee, made this statement: 

Due to the fact that those three roads will probably be rebuilt we 
reduced the amount for road construction by $5,500. It may be that 
the State of Georgia will be unable to provide funds for paving those 
roads, in which event we would need about the same as we needed in 
previous years, because it takes about $60,000 to properly maintain that 
park. 


So, I am merely asking that this $5,000 be placed back for 
the upkeep of these two roads. They now have a splendid 
highway commissioner in the State of Georgia, and he is using 
every means of improving the roads in that State. 

As to the $12,000, this is for the caretaker's house and the 
rest room on Point Lookout. If you will permit me, I want to 
read to you a telegram sent to General Cheatham by Richard 
Randolph, superintendent of the Chattanooga and Chickamauga 
National Park. He says: 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Januery 8, 1930. 
The QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Urgent need for comfort station and caretaker’s house in Point 
Park, Lookout Mountain. No facilities for care of public. Caretaker's 
house converted old sheet-iron room with low frame 4-room addition. 
Actual count of visitors in registered tourists cars during July and 
August 54,000, and from ali States in Union. Probably 75,000 to 
100,000 all comers. Conservative estimate for year, 250,000. Recom- 
mend brick or stone 4-room caretaker's house with addition for public 
comfort facilities, including septic tank. 

RANDOLPH, Superintendent. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I have a letter here of January 13, 
in which General Cheatham states that this can be done for 
the sum of $12,000, which I will read: 


1930 


War DPPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, January 13, 1930, 
Hon, Sam D. MCREYNOLDS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Mn. McReynotps: With reference to the telegram from 
Mr. Randolph, superintendent of the Chickamauga Military Park, con- 
cerning the necessity for the construction of a combined rest house 
and quarters for the caretaker at Lookout Mountain, a copy of which 
telegram has been furnished you, you are advised that in the event 
Congress sees fit to authorize this construction it can be accomplished, 
as suggested, for the sum of $12,000. 

Sincerely yours, B. F. CHEATHAM, 
Major General, the Quartermaster General. 


Point Lookout is one of the notable battle fields in this coun- 
try. From that point one can view some of the most beautiful 
scenery that can be seen in any State. The Confederate forces 
were posted on that mountain, and the Union forces climbed 
to the peak of that mountain. Upon its top many monuments 
have been erected and there is no more beautiful monument 
in any cemetery or park in the South than that erected by 
the State of New York in honor of the men who lost their 
lives in that battle. A 

The tourists come there from every State in the Union. 
Lookout Mountain comes to a point there. It stops there, It 
is nearly a quarter of a mile across where the park begins. 
People living in that section find that there is no adequate way 
of taking care of tourists in the form of rest rooms. I think 
we have among us here three gentlemen who would be good 
witnesses to that fact? I refer to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Jounson] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares] 
and my good friend from Iowa [Mr. RAuszrml, whom I re- 
member to have accompanied over the battle fields of Chicka- 
mauga and Mission Ridge, landing them on Lookout Mountain 
about 10 o’clock in the morning, and they made inquiries as 
to whether there was any public comfort station at that place. 
I have here my witnesses from three different States testify- 
ing to these needs so I am ready for trial. I understand the 
chairman of the subcommittee has no objection to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have no objection to part of the amend- 
ment, and an amendment in a smaller amount will be offered. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move the figures $71,000" 
be changed to “ $66,000” as a substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I rise in opposition. 

Mr. CLAGUE. As to the amendment to the amendment, we 
fee] that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McReynotps] has 
made out a good case for the rest room. We feel that that ought 
to be constructed. 

The committee feels it has been very liberal not only this 
year but in past years in the amounts allowed for roads through- 
out the park. We have given the exact amounts recommended 
in the Budget estimates. At this time we feel we should limit 
the amount for this park to $54,000, as contained in the Budget 
estimate and recommended by the committee, but we are willing 
and glad to accept the additional amount of $12,000 for a rest 
room and lodge. Therefore we hope the committee will adopt 
the amount mentioned in our amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment to the amendment. I am yery much surprised to 
hear the gentlemen express their willingness to accept the new 
proposition to expend $12,000 for the erection of a rest room but 
at the same time express their opposition to continuing an appro- 
priation which has heretofore been made and which the repre- 
sentative of the War Department who appeared before the 
committee testified is still necessary to be continued. 

Now, the proposition upon which the reduction in the amount 
of the appropriation for the maintenance of the park is based 
is that certain approach roads to the park will at some time be 
turned over to the State of Georgia. The representative from 
the War Department testified before the committee that until 
that transfer is made the appropriation which is asked for in 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
McRerynoitps] will be necessary. The transfer has not been 
made and there is no assurance it will be made. The Georgia 
Legislature at its session in August granted to the highway com- 
mission of the State authority to meet the provisions of the acts 
of the Congress on the subject, but the highway commission, on 
account of the great expenditures necessitated in that State by 
floods and by reasons beyond their control, are not at present 
in position to meet the terms of the Federal bills. Therefore 
the roads will not now be taken over, and there is no reason in 
the world why, in view of that fact and the testimony of the 
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representative of the War Department that the appropriation is 
necessary in the event they should not be taken over, the appro- 
priation should not be continued. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman has known this for some 
time, has he not? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Then why did not the gentleman go to the 
War Department and ask that this matter be sent through in 
the regular way? The House adopted an amendment last year 
for the gentleman from Georgia without any Budget estinrate, 
with an assurance on the part of the gentleman from Georgia, 
so far as he could give his assurance, that this matter would be 
provided for before this year. Now we are in the same position 
we were last year, with no change in the situation at all. The 
gentleman has known about this condition for a long time and 
he should have taken steps to bring it up in the regular way. 

Mr. TARVER. I think the gentleman misunderstands the 
assurance given by the gentleman from Georgia last year. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is in the RECORD. 

Mr. TARVER. An examination of the Recorp will disclose 
that the gentleman from Georgia stated that necessary legisla- 
tive authority for the State of Georgia to take over these roads 
could not be provided until the meeting of the legislature last 
summer and that action would be had at that time one way 
or the other with regard to the extension to the highway board 
of that authority. The assurance given by the gentleman from 
Georgia has been made good and legislation has been enacted, 
With regard to the failure of the gentleman from Georgia to 
take this matter up with the War Department prior to the sub- 
mission of its estimate, I understand that estimate went for- 
ward quite a number of months ago. I took it up with the War 
Department immediately after the session of the Georgia Leg- 
islature to which I have referred adjourned. I may state that 
the Quarternraster General is in absolute accord with my posi- 
tion; that so far as I know no authority of the War Depart- 
ment who has investigated this matter has expressed a con- 
trary opinion. 

Now, I understand the gentleman’s position to be that the 
State of Georgia should be forced to take action. I want to 
state that I am just as anxious for the State of Georgia to take 
action as the gentleman possibly can be, but so long as the State 
is financially unable to meet the conditions of the acts of Con- 
gress to which I have referred there is no way to force action, 
and so long as the title to these roads remains in the Govern- 
ment the necessary funds for their upkeep ought to be appro- 
priated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The State of Georgia ought to be able to 
raise $5,000. 

Mr. TARVER. The State of Georgia is not impoverished. 
The State of Georgia is able to raise millions of dollars for road 
purposes and has millions of dollars available for such purposes 
which at the present time, howeyer, must be used in meeting an 
indebtedness occurring under a previous administration of the 
highway board of some three and a half million dollars and 
taking care of the emergency work occasioned, as I have stated, 
by the floods which destroyed many of the roads and bridges of 
that State during the last year. I want to say to the gentleman 
that I feel our highway commission at as early a time as they 
may do so, without neglecting emergency work, will meet the 
conditions of these bills, but until that time there is absolutely 
no reason for the failure of the Congress to take care of the 
upkeep of these roads. The gentleman has not included in this 
bill a continuance of those appropriations to which I have 
referred. That being so, how are you going to build these roads 
after June 30, even if the State of Georgia should accede to the 
requirements of the legislation? 

Mr. BARBOUR, That will be taken care of, it was stated to 
our committee. 

Mr. TARVER. In what way? 
te BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield for me to read 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman informed me the other day 
that the Budget had not approved a continuance of this appro- 
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Mr. BARBOUR. I said the Budget had not made any pro- 
vision for this because of the uncertainty of the situation re- 
garding these roads being taken over by the State of Georgia. 

Mr, TARVER. Then, you are not continuing the appropria- 
tions because of the uncertainty and you are not continuing 
the maintenance appropriation either, because of the uncer- 
tainty. In other words, you are leaving the roads unprovided 
for and making no provision for providing a Federal appropria- 
tion if the State highway commission should meet the terms 
of the Federal bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This condition has been known for a long 
time, and the gentleman said that immediately following the 
action by the Georgia Legislature he came up here or asked 
that this matter be approved by the War Department and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. TARVER. Yes; I think that was in October. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Furthermore, as I understand the gentle- 
man, he stated it had been approved by the War Department. 
It has not come to the Appropriations Committee in any esti- 
mate that has yet reached the committee. 

Mr. TARVER, I stated that the estimate at the time I con- 
ferred with the Quartermaster General had already gone for- 
ward and that the Quartermaster General expressed his own 
approbation of the continuance of the maintenance fund as it 
was formerly estimated; and we have cut off here, may I say 
to the gentleman, $500 in this amendment for the small road, 
the contract for which will soon be let. 

The gentleman speaks of the delay by the Stafe in the taking 
over of these roads; may I call his attention to the delay by the 
Federal Government in the construction of this road, the Dry 
Valley Road, which was appropriated for more than a year 
ago, and as to which no State action was necessary? Bids have 
just been advertised for. There has been other delay besides 
the delay of the State. It has only been five months since the 
State was in a position to act. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This was a fiscal-year appropriation. 

Mr. TARVER. But the Government was authorized to act 
with reference to this Dry Valley Road for a year, and it is just 
now taking action. 

Mr. BARBOUR. As I understand, that money did not become 
available until the Ist of July. 

Mr. TARVER. No; it became available immediately after 
the passage of the authorization in a deficiency bill. 

So I can not understand why the gentleman will not agree to 
the amendment. It is a small amount; and yet, as I have said, 
the gentleman, while he is not willing to continue this appro- 
priation, which the representatives of the War Department all 
state is necessary—there is no evidence to the contrary in the 
record—is yet willing to provide for an additional appropriation 
never authorized heretofore and concerning which there is no 
evidence in the record at all. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, in order that the Members may know just what the situa- 
tion was that presented itself to the committee. 

There was no Budget estimate for this. It comes up the same 
as it did last year, with no Budget estimate. It is offered here 
on the floor. This was gone into briefly when the matter was 
before the committee. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Briefly, I do not want to take up any more 
time than is necessary. 

Mr. TARVER. I do not intend to ask a lengthy question, 
but the gentleman, I presume, has in his hands the hearings 
which were had before his committee? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman kindly refer to the evi- 
dence of Colonel Gibson on this subject, where he stated that 
this appropriation is necessary? 

Mr. BARBOUR. He does not say that, as I take it, but I 
will read what Colonel Gibson said. 3 

The question was asked Colonel Gibson, of the War Depart- 
ment, with respect to the item for Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga National Military Park: 


Mr. Barsour. I notice your decreases appear largely in the project 
for roads, walks, and drainage. Why is that? Has some of the work 
been done, and is there not so much need for it? 

Colonel Gmsox. The work on one road, the Hooper Road, has been 
completed, and the road has been turned over to the State of Tennessee 
and accepted by the State of Tennessee. There is authorization for the 
rebuilding of three other roads, which would be turned over to the 
State of Georgia. Georgia has made arrangements to take over one, the 


Dry Valley Road. They will also match the appropriation made by Con- 
gress last year for the Lafayette Road. They can do nothing about the 
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appropriation made for paving the Ringgold Road. Due to the fact 
that those three roads will probably be rebuilt, we reduced the amount 
for road construction by $5,500, It may be that the State of Georgia 
will be unable to provide funds for paving those roads, in which event 
we would need about the same as we needed in previous years, because 
it takes about $60,000 to properly maintain that park. 


Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman has no information to the con- 
trary of that which I have given? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; I am relying entirely on the official 
statement of Colonel Gibson. 

Mr. TARVER. To the effect that the State of Georgia is un- 
able to take over the road? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not understand the first part of the 
gentleman's question. 

Mr. TARVER. The statement of Colonel Gibson is to the ef- 
fect that should the State of Georgia be unable to take over the 
road, the larger amount would be needed. I have given the 
gentleman and the House information to the effect that the State 
of Georgia is unable to take oyer the road and has not done so. 
In view of that statement, does not the gentleman think that 
Colonel Gibson's evidence was that the larger appropriation is 
necessary ? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; his evidence, as I read it, is that in 
view of the uncertainty with regard to the situation there, they 
are not asking for it. 

Can the gentleman give the House any assurance that this 
will ever be taken over by the State of Georgia so that each year 
we will not be confronted with the situation we are confronted 
with now? 

Mr. TARVER. I can give the gentleman the assurance that 
before the next session of Congress action will be taken one 
way or the other by the State highway commission; and if not 
taken by the State highway commission by that time, I shall not 
ask a continuance of the appropriations made under the legis- 
lation with which we are now concerned. Will the gentleman 
accept the amendment with this statement? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The majority members of the committee 
feel that under the circumstances existing and this matter com- 
ing up without any Budget estimate, and there having been 
ample time to have it approved by the War Department and 
the Bureau of the Budget, they would not be justified in ac- 
cepting the gentleman’s amendment, and the majority mem- 
bers are opposed to that portion of the pending amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to withdraw the as- 
surance I gave if it will not result in the acceptance of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to say any- 
thing, but in view of the debate I can not refrain from express- 
ing a few words. I regret that Georgia has not as good a 
system of highways as some of the other States. We have 
expended many millions, but I regret to say that sometimes I 
have thought that we have more politics in the highway depart- 
ment than should have been there, 

The Georgia Highway Department was reorganized on the 
Ist day of January, and two of the most outstanding business 
men of the State, for patriotic purposes, have accepted posi- 
tions on the highway commission. They are opposed to enter- 
ing into any new contracts for new road improvements until 
all past contracts have been paid in full. 

It has required all the available revenue that the State had 
to pay this back indebtedness, and they did not have sufficient 
available funds to meet new road contracts under the 50-50 
plan of the Federal Government. Georgia will expend this year 
for roads over sixteen millions. We have issued no road bonds, 
but pay as the roads are built. Georgia's entire bonded indebt- 
edness is less than $5,000,000. 

Everyone in Georgia feels confident that within a few months 
the highway department will be out of debt, and that during 
the next few years we will make rapid progress in road building 
and soon have as fine a system as any State. I am satisfied 
that if the House will agree to this amendment, Georgia will 
take over the roads and the Government will not be requested 
to make appropriations in the future. 

I am for the Budget plan. I voted for it, but in doing so I 
did not think that the House of Representatives was absolutely 
surrendering its right to vote for needed appropriations. I think 
it fit and proper for those who desire appropriations to submit 
an estimate and take up the matter with the Budget, and for 
the Budget to consider it and make a recommendation. 
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But it develops in debate that gentlemen interested did pre- 
sent the matter to the Budget, and you have heard the facts 
in the case. The mere fact that the Budget committee did not 
make a recommendation is no reason why the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if it believes that the case has been made out, should 
not make the appropriation. If you believe the facts of the 
case justify and warrant this expenditure, are you going to be 
indifferent and sit supinely by and not vote it, simply, forsooth, 
because the Budget did not recommend it? If you believe it 
meritorious, I ask you to vote for it, notwithstanding the Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Cracve] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOREYNOLDS]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the result of the adoption 
of this amendment eliminate the amount provided by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee for the upkeep of the road? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that if the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. CLAGUE} is 
agreed to, it would eliminate the amount offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, but still it would be necessary to put the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. CLagunl to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TABER) there were 49 ayes and 45 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now comes on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee, as amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PETERSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


For continuing the establishment of a national military park at the 
battle fields of the siege of Petersburg, Va., in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act approved July 3, 1926 (U. S. C. Supp. II, title 16, 
secs. 423-423h), including surveys, maps, and marking the boundaries 
of the park; pay and expenses of civilian commissioners, and pay for 
clerical and other services; mileage and travel expenses; supplies, 
equipment, and materials; maintenance, repair, and operation of one 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle, and all other expenses 
necessary in establishing that park, to remain available until expended, 
$10,000. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 


Page 72, line 6, after the comma following the word “ park,” strike out 
the remainder of the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“ $10,000, and such sum and the unobligated balances of the appropria- 
tions previously made under this head are continued available until 
expended for the objects specified in this paragraph.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. How much is the unexpended balance? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Thirty-five thousand five hundred dollars, 
from previous appropriations. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Monument on Kill Devil Hill, Kitty Hawk, N. C.: Toward the erec- 
tion of a monument on Kill Devil Hill, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., commem- 
orative of the first successful human attempt in history of power-driven 
airplane flight, in accordance with the provisions of the act approved 
March 2, 1927 (44 Stat. 1264), including mileage to officers and 
traveling expenses of civilian employees, $7,500, to be available imme- 
diatély and to remain available until expended. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to call to the attention of the chairman of 
the committee the following explanatory words: 


Commemorative of the first successful buman attempt of power-driven 
airplane flight. 


Not to question the accuracy from an historical standpoint, 
but is it proper from a legislative standpoint to incorporate in 
an appropriation bill the purpose for which these appropria- 
tions are made? We might go on and describe why we are 
providing for a monument at Lincoln’s birthplace. It seems to 
me that it is surplusage. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It may be surplusage, but that is the lan- 
guage used in the act authorizing the appropriation, and it 
does indicate to the Members what this particular appropria- 
tion is for. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman thinks that it should be 
retained, I have no objection to it. I do not think, however, 
that we should burden appropriation bills with specifications of 
what the particular appropriations are for, when it is fully set 
out in the act which authorizes the appropriation. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. This is the first appropriation made under 
that authorization, and the committee thought it would be ad- 
visable to carry a few words in the bill giving information as 
to what the appropriation is for. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I thank the committee for inserting the 
words to which the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
just referred in the bill. It is weil that we should do so, and I 
think that they should be continued in the appropriation bill 
for the next thousand years to come, in view of the unfair 
treatment that was first accorded to the Wright brothers in this 
country and the belated honors granted to Orville and Wilbur 
Wright. There is not the slightest doubt in the world that the 
first successful human attempt in history of power-driven air- 
plane flight, sustained flight, was accomplished by the Wright 
brothers at Kitty Hawk on December 17, 1903. It so happened 
that just about the same time there was under construction an- 
other plane by Professor Langley, who at the time was the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. Langley’s plane did 
not fly. The Langley plane, which was never capable of sus- 
tained flight under power, is now in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, our National Museum originally, with a tablet indicating 
that it was the first man-carrying airplane in the history of 
the world capable of sustained flight. 

Not very long ago, I am informed, this inscription was re- 
moved. The inscription now reads: 


The original Samuel Pierpont Langley flying machine of 1903, 
restored. 


I do not know what the word “restored” means in that 
connection. 

The original inscription was manifestly unfair and histori- 
cally incorrect. The fact, perhaps, that Mr. Langley was a 
former Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution perhaps warped 
the usual excellent judgment of the management of that insti- 
tution. This blunder was not only resented in the United States 
but all over the world. Wilbur Wright died in 1912. Orville 
Wright was quite justified in feeling that the American Gov- 
ernment, his own Government, had permitted this slight, not 
only to him but to the memory of his dead brother. That Wil- 
bur Wright would not forgive and will never forget. The result 
is that the original Wright airplane which flew at Kitty Hawk 
is now in England. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. For information, would not the Langley 
plane have been capable of sustained flight if it had had a strong 
enough motor? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and if I would have gotten more 
yotes I would have been elected mayor of New York. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am sorry the gentleman is not the mayor 
of New York. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. As I understand it, the institute defended 
itself against the protest by explaining “that with proper 
launching it would have flown.” The fact remains, nevertheless, 
that it was the Wright plane that accomplished the first sus- 
tained flight, and that plane is now over in England. I am 
glad that the House of Representatives has now written the 
true facts into law, and has legislatively established the fact 
that we recognize it was the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk 
25 years ago who accomplished the first sustained flight under 
power. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SIGNAL CORPS 
WASHINGTON-ALASKA MILITARY CABLE AND TELEGRAPH SYSTEM 

For defraying the cost of such extensions, betterments, operation, and 
maintenance of the Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph 
system as may be approved by the Secretary of War, to be available 
until the close of the fiscal year 1932, from the receipts of the Wash- 
ington-Alaska military cable and telegraph system which have been 
covered into the Treasury of the United States, the extent of such ex- 
tensions and betterments, and the cost thereof to be reported to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of War, $200,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


last word. I notice that this appropriation has been increased 
about $129,000 over that of last year. I am somewhat inter- 


ested in this item, and I rise to get some information from the 
chairman of the subcommittee. About eight years ago, perhaps, 
we carried an appropriation of $1,000,000 to provide for the 
rehabilitation of the existing or for a new cable. The committee 
then was in doubt, in view of the character of the service over 
the cable being largely press dispatches, whether we should 
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go to the extraordinary expense of $1,000,000 for a new cable, 
when perhaps radio might serve the purpose of the demands 
of the Army itself. This item is justified largely, if at all, 
upon the ground of military necessity, What is the need for 
this additional appropriation of more than $125,000 and what 
is the condition of the cable? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The cable is in very fine condition, we are 
told, at the present time and it will undoubtedly have a long 
life. This increase in this bill over the 1930 appropriation is 
partly for improvement and replacement of some radio appa- 
ratus. The gentleman may know that some of the telegraph 
lines haye in recent years been supplanted by radio. This 
also provides $100,000 for the installation of a radio system to 
handle these messages to Alaska and in Alaska. It is esti- 
mated that the complete installation of the radio system will 
cost about $200,000, and this $100,000 is the first installment 
of that amount. We still have the cable. The cable is in good 
condition. The Signal Corps officers tell us it is in cold water 
and that that is about as good a storage place as any in which 
it could be kept. The committee deems it advisable to install 
the radio system eyen though we have the cable, because with 
the radio system it is estimated we can save $132,500 a year 
on the expense of the cable ship Dellwood. Using the cable 
entirely, it is necessary to maintain the Dellwood in such con- 
dition that she can be called on at any time. That costs in the 
neighborhood of $150,000 a year. With the radio system the 
Dellwood can be put in dead storage, and that will cost only 
$17,500 a year. The net saving will be $132,500, or in two years 
more than enough to pay for the installation of the radio 
system. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the hearings disclose whether radio 
communication has advanced to the extent that at all times 
there may be access by radio to Alaskan posts? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Chief of the Signal Corps recommended 
this installation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was a question about that some 
years ago, and the committee debated whether we should go to 
the expense of installing a new cable at $1,000,000, because there 
were certain times of the year when, by reason of electrical 
disturbances or the aurora borealis, proper communication was 
prevented between the mainland and the outposts of Alaska. I 
did not know whether the radio had advanced that far, so as to 
overcome those electrical disturbances. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Chief of the Signal Corps has recom- 
mended this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is. withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF ROADS, BRIDGES, AND TRAILS, 
ALASKA 


For the construction, repair, and maintenance of roads, tramways, 
ferries; bridges, and trails, Territory of Alaska, to be expended under 
the direction of the board of road commissioners described in section 
2 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the construction and main- 
tenance of roads, the establishment and maintenance of schools, and 
the care and support of insane persons in the District of Alaska, and 
for other purposes,” approved January 27, 1905, as amended (U. 8. C., 
title 48, secs. 321-337), and to be expended conformably to the pro- 
visions of said act as amended, $800,000, to be available immediately, 
and to include $1,000 compensation to the president of the Board of 
Road Commissioners for Alaska, in addition to his regular pay and 
allowances. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five min- 
utes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, I shall some day discuss this question more fully, 
but at this time I think the House should know something of 
a condition that is prevailing in Europe. I wish to briefly call 
the attention of this body to a very important situation that is 
shocking to the civilized world. 

The press of this country as well as that of other countries 
has recently been filled with reports emanating from Russia, 
to the effect that those in authority in that country have been 
engaged in a continuous and unrelenting persecution of Jewish 
religion and Zionism, 

I belieye it will be of interest to this body to obtain first- 
hand information on this new attempt on the part of the powers 
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in Soviet Russia to stifle religion and religious education in the 
former domains of the Czar. 

When the Czar was ruling Russia the Jews of that country 
could not boast of too much freedom or any amount of political 
rights, but the Czur's Government left them undisturbed in the 
exercise of their religion and the worship of their God, The 
present Government of Russia, however, will not permit the 
Jew to carry on his religion, or, in fact, do anything to main- 
tain his worship in a manner in which his conscience directs 
him. It is an instance of unremitting hostility on the part of 
the Soviet Government to put an end to all religion, and Jewish 
religion suffers with the others. 

There are instances on record where parents were sent to 
jail for teaching religion to their children, and priests, minis- 
ters, and rabbis were committed to prison because they dared 
to insist on giving religious instruction, in spite of the pro- 
hibition of the Governnrent. 

I have before me a report made by Prof. M. Kroll, of Paris, 
formerly a resident of Russia, who is not only an eminent mem- 
ber of the legal profession, but an ethnologist and geographer 
of note and the author of a number of scientific works. The 
paper in question was prepared for the conference of the Ameri- 
can-Jewish Congress, which I had the honor to attend and which 
was held in the Pennsylvania Hotel on December 8 last. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to incorporate in my 
Tenaris a letter by Professor Kroll upon conditions existing in 

ussia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 

2 Mr. DICKSTEIN. I quote from Professor Kroll’s report as 
ollows : 


It is known that prior to the revolution of 1917 the Jews were largely 
engaged in commerce, business, trades, and the liberal professions. Since 
all these occupations have been declared “ bourgeois ” by the communists, 
and hence viewed as hostile to the socialist state, the Soviet Govern- 
ment from the first days of its existence inaugurated an economic war 
against the Jewish population of Russia, 

In the course of time a small portion of the Jewish population in 
Russia has achieved a more or less assured economic status, such as that 
of factory workers, farmers, specialist (“spetsi”), government em- 
ployees, and in part nepmen (i. e., business men within the restric- 
tions of the soviet law). However, millions of deelasse Jews were 
turned into beggars and condemned to slow death from starvation. 

The communistie dignitaries do not deny these facts, but nevertheless 
they continue their policy of extermination, so fatal to the Jews. What 
matter some two million Jewish lives in comparison with the grandiose 
communistie project of turning Russia at once into a socialistic state? 

In yain do the groans of these millions rise to heaven. The Jews are 
“nonlaborers,” and as such the enemies of the socialist state. The 
soviet constitution has outlawed the nonlaborers —“ whosoever does 
not work shall not eat.” And to be outlawed in the soviet state is an 
infliction worse than any of the medieval persecutions of the Jewish 
nation. The “nonlaborer” is deprived of the right to vote. Ile is 
deprived of the certain vital enjoyments granted to citizens even in the 
most barbarous countries. A Jewish business man, an artisan, a 
teacher, a rabbi, In short, all who do not belong to a labor union, may 
not buy food from the government cooperative stores. On the free mar- 
ket these goods may be nonexistent, or, if to be had, then only at fab- 
ulous prices. These nonlaborers will not obtain credit from any of 
the soviet credit institutions; they are deprived of free medical aid 
(unlike the “laborers”); their children are not admitted into the 
schools; at the same time they are taxed exorbitantly; they may at any 
time be thrown out into the streets from their domiciles. 

In short, all the Bolshevist policy, their system of measures directed 
against the nonlaborers means nothing short of extermination for 
those elements counted as hostile to the Bolshevist state. 

The measures referred to have naturally hit the Jews the hardest, the 
majority of the Jews belonging to “declasse.” Starvation, denial of 
rights, the persecution of the G. P. U. (state secret police), and the 
growing hatred of the Christian population have resulted in a truly 
tragic situation for the Jews. The Jews in Russia are physically degen- 
erating and dying out. Tuberculosis and nervous diseases have become 
prevalent national calamities. Anti-Semitism has poisoned all classes 
of the Christian population, and hangs like a nightmare over the Jewish 
situation. 

However, the most tragic feature of the Jewish situation in Russia is 
perhaps the vicious persecution of the Jewish religion by the communis- 
tie government. The authorities are bending all their efforts in order 
to trample upon and to destroy the moral and religious foundations of 
the Jewish people. 

The Soviet Government formally recognizes freedom of religious 
opinion, In practice, however, every manifestation of religious feelings 
is brutally suppressed and persecuted as a crime. These activities are 
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directed against all and every denominational group, the Jews, however, 
receiving the heavier blows. The viciousness of the systematic oppres- 
sions directed against the Jewish religion is the particular work of 
Yevsektzia, the Jewish branch of the Communistic Party. The Yey- 
sektzia is the most fanatical and servile of all national branches of the 
Communistic Party. With the readiness of a flunkey, the Yevsektzia 
does its best to incite the Bolshevist authorities against the religious 
Jewish masses. The Jewish communists practice a policy of espionage 
and “frame-up,” constantly and assiduously prompting their “ boss,” 
the politbureau, by various “ suggestions” as to what measures would 
be particularly hurtful to the Jewish soul. 

The Jews are driven to despair. They see no ray of light in their 
hopeless situation. To whom should they appeal? Where should they 
go for consolation? As of old, they turn to the synagogue to the con- 
solation of prayer. Hence, the Yevseks are carrying on a furious cam- 
paign for the closing up of the synagogues. It is the Yevseks who 
demand, in the name of nonexistent “toiling masses,” the turning of 
Synagogues into workers’ clubs, museums, grain stores, etc. They falsify 
Jewish public opinion (in the name of the masses”) and petition the 
higher soviet authorities, claiming that in such and such a town the 
Jewish “ masses” have“ unanimously” declared that they have no need 
of synagogues. 

The Soviet“ Ziks and “‘Ispoleoms” are only too ready to meet the 
desires of the “ masses,” and the synagogues of a given town are closed 
to the great horror of the vast majority of the Jewish population. 

As a result, the would-be freedom of conscience is turned into the 
very opposite. 

Religious oppression becomes more and more savage and the confisca- 
tion of synagogues has assumed a systematic character. In 1928 
there were closed 59 synagogues and 43 prayer houses, i. e., 14.4 per 
cent of all such institutions. In 1929 the number of abolished syna- 
gogues and prayer houses has increased and some of the incidents in 
connection with the gzehra” are truly dramatic. 

In Petrograd, in the course of the current year, all of the synagogues, 
except the chief synagogue, were closed. In Vapniarka, Krementchug, 
Bela-Tzerkof, Tulchin, and other places—congregations were expelled 
from their synagogues which were then turned into workers“ clubs. 
The Kisheney Unser Zeit” usually well informed of the events across 
the border (Russian) emphasizes that while previously such attacks 
on synagogues were infrequent, at present it is the usual thing and 
policy. Synagogues were turned into clubs in the cities of Polatzk, 
Briansk, Ekaterinoslay, Vinnitza, and others. 

The Jewish Telegraphic Agency announced June 23 that in the city 
of Khabarovsk (eastern Siberia) the local synagogue, built by Jewish 
soldiers in 1904 (during the Russo-Japanese war), was requistioned for 
a proletarian museum. Furthermore, the All-Ukralne Central Executive 
resolyed to close 10 synagogues in various points of Ukraine, including 
Tchernigov, Zinoviersk, and Kenotop. The reason given was—" the re- 
peated petitions of the local workers and peasants ()“ (Tribune 
(Soviet), August, 1929). 

Characteristic is the case in Chita (Siberia). The Tribune tells us 
that the local authorities granted the petition of the “toiling” Jews 


and transferred the synagogue into the hands of the city council. 


How many are there of those “toiling” Jews in Chita? Anyone who 
was ever in Chita knows that there are hardly any factories in that 
city. It is a provincial “half-dead” town, the Jewish population of 
which consisted of petty business men, liberal professions, and some 
artisans. In short, the “toiling” masses form, perhaps, 5 to 10 per 
cent of the Jewish population, and it is in the name of that small 
group that 90 per cent of the Jews were deprived of their synagogue. 

In Samara the leaders of the Jewish community were haled before the 
soviet court on a charge of “ exploiting the Jewish masses,” and sen- 
tenced to three months of “forced labor.” (The community was 
registered as a “society of aid to the poor.”) The lawsuit was a 
result of a long struggle carried on by the Jewish leaders against the 
confiscation of the synagogue. Subsequently, the synagogue was, of 
course, confiscated by the authorities. 

In Minsk the confiscation of the place of worship led to dramatic 
incidents. The Jewish communists held a meeting to discuss the ques- 
tion of the confiscation of the synagogue, A crowd of religious Jews 
appeared at the meeting with shouts, “ Blood will flow in the streets, 
but we shall not surrender our synagogues.” Several of the leaders of 
the crowd were arrested and tried. The synagogue was confiscated 
(“ Razsviet, N16, 1929”). 

The fate of the synagogues was also shared by the houses of prayer 
(Beth-Hamidrash). 

The synagogues are not the only spot upon which the soviet author- 
ities, incited by the Yevsektzia, direct their blows. The Jewish re- 
ligion has a system of ritual and customs which, in the mind of the 
pious Jews, are inseparable from the religion itself. Any attempt to 
abolish by force any of these ritual observances is taken by the religious 
Jews as an insult to their sacred traditions, The Jewish communists 
know it very well, but, being anxious to demonstrate their flunkeylike 
loyalty to the communistic dictatorship, they lead in the savage attack 
against the dearest traditions of the Jewish religious masses, 
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For centuries the Jews have been eating only the meat of animals 


and fowl slaughtered in a special manner. No religions Jew would 
eat “fresh” meat. In order to make life unbearable for the religious 
Jew the Yevseks organized a special campaign to take away from 
the Jews their right to have the food animals slaughtered according to 
Jewish custom. In a number of cities that agitation was successful. 
Local authorities prohibited the Jewish slaughterhouses, and thou- 
sands of Jews were deprived of kosher meat. The “ Schechita” was 
forbidden in Mozir, Nikolayey, Rostov, and the city of Minsk was 
threatened by a similar decree. In Isamentchug the central coopera- 
tive administration decided to stop the sale of kosher meat, The 
decision aroused the indignation of the Jewish women who threatened 
to stop cooking food for their husbands, members of the cooperatives. 
(Jewish Telg. Agency, April 29, 1929.) Such isolated demonstrations 
of protest will not save the Jews from the impending blow. The com- 
munistic press announced recently that a new measure was under 
discussion. This measure proposes the abolition of the “ Schechita” 
all over Russia, Of course, the Yevsektzia will not rest until it becomes 
a law. 3 

Meanwhile, the communists continue their “frameups” in other 
directions. They are conducting a furious campaign against circum- 
cision. The motive put forth is “the barbarism” of the custom. Such 
a plea coming from communistie lips reaches the heights of cynicism. 
In a country where the authorities are practicing torture and execu- 
tions without trial, where thousands of innocent people are tormented 
in prisons and concentration camps, where for political considerations 
millions of people are ruined and condemned to starvation, where 
human life has lost all value—the very dictators responsible for all 
these crimes have suddenly discovered that circumcision (considered 
by leading medical authorities as a useful operation) is a barbarous 
custom, ‘ 

The communists in their assault upon Jewish religion are showing 
rare inventiveness. While closing and confiscating synagogues, they are 
also subjecting to persecutions Jewish rabbis, “ shokhtim,” teachers of 
Hebrew language, Jewish cemeteries, etc. 

Undoubtedly, It was the propaganda of the Jewish communists that 
helped the promulgation of the law taking away from the Jewish 
religious communities (societies) the control and supervision over the 
cemeteries, In accordance with the new law, the cemeteries will be 
under the authority of the local municipal councils. The funeral ex- 
penses will be collected from the relatives of the deceased, in proportion 
to their means. (Jewish Teleg. Agency, June 10, 1929.) The purpose 
of the measure is to weaken the influence of religion at the time of the 
man’s death. The ultimate consequences of this law will be even worse 
for the Jews than those Intended by the lawgivers. It is sufficient to 
recall the anti-Semitic tendencies dominating at present in the soviet 
institutions to realize what moral sufferings the burial will henceforth 
entail for the relatives of the deceased, what abuses will take place in 
the departments concerned in connection with collecting funeral ex- 
penses from the relatives of the deceased. 

In Berditchey the local authorities decided to turn the old Jewish 
cemetery into a park. The cemetery was dug up, the bones and skulls 
were strewn all over the place. The indignant Jews attacked the 
workers, “disorders” ensued, and many a Jew was punished as a 
result. The decision of the authorities was carried out. The Jews 
of Berditchey declared a day of fasting and began collecting money for 
a new cemetery. 

Characteristic is the case of providing matzoth for the Russian Jews 
before the past Passover, * 

In Russia this year there is a sharp lack of flour, meat, butter, ete, 
It is almost impossible to obtain white flour. Hence, some time before 
Passover a number of rabbis (Petrograd and Moscow) appealed to the 
Jews abroad for aid in supplying their brethren in Russia with matzoth. 
After considerable petitions and negotiations the Berlin Committee of 
Aid obtained from the Soviet Government permission to import matzoth 
into Russia, The committee asked for an import license for 50 train 
curs of matzoth. The soviets gave permission to import matzoth without 
any limitation as to quantity, with the proviso that the matzoth would 
be distributed on the basis of charity and not as a business transaction. 
When the first transport of matzoth reached the border the soviet 
customs department ruled that the duty was not to be 5 kopecks per 
kilo (as per bread tariff), but 2 rubles 50 kopecks per kilo (luxury tariff). 
The Berlin committee tried to settle the matter through the soviet am- 
bassador in ‘Berlin. The duty was lowered from 2.5 rubles per kilo 
to 80 kopecks per kilo. The committee was compelled to give up the 
whole plan of furnishing the Russian Jews with matzoth, and instead of 
that sent money to Russia for the purpose of distributing it between the 
needier Jews. This did not prevent the Yevsektzia from starting a 


furlous antireligious campaign in connection with the matzoth problem. 
Emes (the Yevsek newspaper) denounced the permission of matzoth 
importation and proclaimed the use of matzoth to be a counterrevolu- 
tionary act. The Emes demanded punitive measures be taken against 
the rabbis who had dared to ask aid from abroad (Razeviet, April, 
1929, N. 14). 
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It is interesting to point out that the representative of the Soviet 
Gostorg (foreign trade) offered to the Jewish stores in Warsaw goose- 
fat “ Kosher l'Pesach.” The deal was closed, and the fat came from 
Russia with the proper labels on each tin; moreover, there was at- 
tached the “guaranty” of the local rabbi, acting as Mazgiack and 
vouching for the “ Kashruth’’ character of the wares in the proper 
Hebrew formula. 

It appears that once good money is offered for “Pesach” fat, it 
ceases to be counterrevolutionary, and becomes strictly socialistic. 

The real depths of tragedy is reached when we approach the savage 
drive of the Bolshevists against rabbis, teachers, yeshibeth, and chedorim. 

It has been here pointed out that the “declasse” Jews—who form 
the majority of Russian Jewry—are deprived of the right to send their 
children to the schools of the state. 

The Jews are traditionally accustomed to teach their children from 
early childhood. They are taught from childhood the elements of Jew- 
ish history, religion, and all that is fundamental to a Jew. It would 
seem rational that Jews whose children are forbidden to enter the 
schools of the state, should be granted the right to form schools of their 
own, even though they let it be regarded of a primitive character. 

But precisely these private schools are suppressed with fury by the 
Bolshevist authorities. Such schools are designated as counterrevolu- 
tionary, and those associated with them are treated mercilessly. The 
„chedorim (private Jewish schools) are closed, teachers are pun- 
ished by imprisonment or exile to Siberia. 

The “ Leshivahs are treated even worse. They are considered es- 
pecially dangerous, as they are preparing future rabbis, I. e. the most 
confirmed counterrevolutlonaries.“ Thus, the “ Yeshiva” of Plotzk 
was disbanded. When several rabbis opened an “illegal Yeshiva” at 
Nevel they were thrown into prison and haled to court on the charge 
that they had organized a counterrevolutionary conspiracy against the 
government and excited the Jewish population to give religious educa- 
tion to their children. One of the rabbis was banished to Siberia. 
(Jewish Telegraphic Agency, June 6, 1929.) According to the com- 
munistic Jewish paper October (Minsk), the rabbi of Beresin was 
to be tried on a similar charge. 

In a word, the Jews are debarred from sending their children to com- 
mon schools, are forbidden to form schools of their own, and the num- 
ber of illiterate Jewish children is growing from year to year. To- 
gether with physical degeneration the Jews are threatened in fact with 
actual spiritual degeneration and with a decline of Jewish culture lead- 
ing ultimately to a state of brutality. 


` 

So much for the report of Professor Kroll. Suffice to say 
that such vile conduct on the part of the Russian Government 
can only result in the indignation of the world and wrath of 
all well-minded people. 

The American Government has no diplomatic relations with 
Russia and in a sense has been watching conditions in Russia 
with the view of settling for itself the question as to whether 
or not Russia deserves recognition. Russia has been on proba- 
tion, and it has willfully broken the terms of its probation. 

It has been the established law throughout the world, going 
back to the days of 1648, that religious tolerance is the corner 
stone of all government and of human society. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment will not dare openly to forbid the practice of religion 
within its borders and can not possibly in the very nature of 
things curtail by law the exercise of any religion or form of 
-worship, but the fact that there is only a legal restriction on 
the right of the Government to regulate all religions and because 
the Government arrogates to itself the power to regulate all 
worship within its borders gives the Government an opportunity 
to exercise brutality in its conduct toward the Jews, and under 
the guise of police regulations synagogues and prayer houses 
are closed and places of worship are suppressed. 

The portions of the report which I have quoted here give a 
yery accurate picture of how Jewish religion is oppressed, syna- 
gogues are done away with, and Jewish dietary laws are flaunted 
in the face, The Russian Government, for instance, forbids the 
slaughter of meat under the kosher laws and seeks to abolish 
all over Russia the orthodox slaughter of animals for consump- 
tion by the Jews. 

The facts brought out in Professor Kroll’s statement only 
emphasize the thoroughness with which the Russian Govern- 
ment is carrying out its avowed aims. Nothing is left undone 
which may in any way hurt the religious development of any 
of the groups of people living in Russia, and both Jew and 
non-Jew suffer from the systematic attempt to eradicate all 
religion in the life of the country. 

The instances described in the report just read are not iso- 
lated, but they are part of a vast scheme to kill all religion and 
morality, to do away with the control of parents over the 
spiritual life of their children, and the ultimate aim is to 
5 all religious worship and all organized form of religious 
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The purpose of those in power is self-evident. If all religion 
is destroyed and in its place is substituted pure worldliness; if, 
instead of a belief in the Almighty, the people at the head of 
the government will become self-sufficient and not subject to 
any moral regulation, then we may as well despair of the future 
of mankind. 7 

Particularly, must we see to it that the young be not left 
without moral training or religious instruction. The emphasis 
placed by the rulers of Russia on their own method of viewing 
the aims and purposes of life and their persistent persecution of 
all priests, ministers, and rabbis, will have a far-reaching influ- 
ence on the future development of Russia and our own interest 
in the welfare of that country. 

Large sums of money were invested by the American people 
in the upbuilding of Russia; we have spent millions of dollars 
to help the unfortunate people of Russia to reestablish them- 
selves after the ravages of the World War, but we can not 
continue to aid the people of Russia if the country persists in 
its persecution of all religions. 

The Russian Government is seeking to achieve its aim, as 
is so aptly pointed out in Professor Kroll's remarks, by taking 
away from the Jewish communities the right to control Jewish 
cemeteries and religious services attending a funeral. 

This is a dastardly way in which the official “ irreligious- 
ness” of the country is used as a cloak to prevent religious 
activities throughout Russia. 

I believe that the American Congress should take a decided 
stand in this matter. Our country has always fostered and 
promoted religion as the great force of mankind and we have 
always pledged our reliance on the Almighty God for the pro- 
motion of our interests and the guidance of our lives. We 
can not permit a country like Russia to continue in this un- 
bridled destruction of all religion and will protest on every 
possible occasion against the spirit of intolerance manifested 
by those in power in that country, which cries to the heavens 
for redress. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 


To be immediately available and to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers: 

For the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor 
works, and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore authorized 
as may be most desirable in the interests of commerce and navigation ; 
for survey of northern and northwestern Jakes, Lake of the Woods, and 
other boundary and connecting waters between the said lake and Lake 
Superlor, Lake Champlain, and the natural navigable waters embraced 
in the navigation system of the New York canals, including all neces- 
sary expenses for preparing, correcting, extending, printing, binding, and 
issuing charts and bulletins and of investigating lake levels with a view 
to their regulation; for examinations, surveys, and contingencies of 
rivers and harbors, provided that no funds shall be expended for any 
preliminary examination, survey, project, or estimate not authorized by 
law; and for the prevention of obstructive and injurious deposits within 
the harbor and adjacent waters of New York City, for pay of inspectors, 
deputy inspectors, crews, and office force, and for maintenance of patrol 
fleet and expenses of office, $55,000,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the 
subcommittee whether this is the Budget estimate? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is the Budget estimate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the total amount to cover all the 
existing projects authorized by law? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The existing projects require $216,000,000, 
less $4,000,000 that has not been allocated, and less $15,000,000 
of projects that have been recommended to be abandoned, leav- 
ing the net total required to complete all authorized projects 
$201,000,000. That is in addition to the money carried in this 
bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the hearings disclose whether any more 
money can be utilized to advantage in the coming year than 
$55,000,000? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Engineer Corps states that they could 
use more money, but that they will have an estimated balance 
of $20,000,000 by the time this money becomes available, so that 
they will have $75,000,000 with the money carried in this bill, 
and if further funds are necessary they can, of course, submit 
a deficiency estimate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They will not be very slow in exercising 
that privilege. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from California if that meets the approval of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will let him speak for himself. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As I understand, this does not simply mean 
an increase of $5,000,000 over the annual appropriation of 
$50,000,000. We have completed the Ohio River improvement, 
and we have expended on that river $9,000,000 a year, so that 
this really means an increase of $14,000,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman had better not call atten- 
tion to that, because the gentleman from Wisconsin is on 
his feet. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The time has passed when a point of order 
could be raised, and I would not raise it in view of the senti- 
ment of the House, which might override a point of order. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The appropriation is for existing improve- 
ments, projects heretofore authorized. We have not had a river 
and harbor authorization bill for three years. We are about 
to have one, and it covers many pressing, important, and vital 
projects. As I understand the sentiment of the Executive, and 
so far as I am able to gage the sentiment of this body, it is 
that these new projects of a pressing nature shall be provided 
for, so that the construction can begin in the coming summer. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Would the gentleman be in favor of a 
plan for extending to the rivers and harbors a system similar 
to that which we have for public buildings? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We have a system which I think is very 
much more careful, and if the gentleman will permit, I think 
it attains better results than the public-building method. We 
start with the resident officer, then the district officer, and then 
the Chief of Engineers, and then the Board of Engineers, and 
then, last of all, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I remember the last time we had a river 
and harbor bill that quite a lot of projects were put in there 
that the engineers had not passed upon. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Only one, 

Mr, McDUFFIB. And that one had been passed on. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But not in the way the gentleman meant, 
perhaps, 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I am not at all ready to agree with the 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee that this is a 
$14,000,000 increase. Unquestionably those gentlemen dealing 
with this problem took into consideration the fact that the 
Ohio River project was a completed project. In the light of 
the utterances of the President, it occurs to me that $5,000,000 
was a very small increase in this appropriation. If we are to 
carry out his views, which have been widely commended 
throughout the country, with respect to finishing these projects 
within a given time, and preferably a shorter time, I am sure 
the gentleman appreciates the fact that some of these projects 
have been long drawn out, whereas we could have effected 
economy if they had been completed more quickly. 

Now, this occurs to me: With this large program coming— 
and we have not had a river and harbors bill for three years— 
embodying a vast number of projects involving the expenditure 
of more than a hundred million dollars, it will be necessary to 
have additional funds if we are to go at this work in a feasible 
and reasonable way. What I would like to have is the assur- 
ance of the gentleman from California and his committee that 
in the event more money is requested to carry on this very 
important work his committee will join with us in trying to get 
the funds that are actually necessary. We do not want any 
money that is not necessary. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I want to state to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that I do not feel I can bind the members of this sub- 
committee in regard to something that may happen six months 
from now or a year from now or two years from now. How- 
ever, I will state this to the gentleman from Alabama, that since 
I have been a member of this subcommittee it has never refused 
to recommend the Budget estimates for rivers and harbors work. 
This committee believes the work should be carried along as 
expeditiously as it can be and at the same time economically. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. But this committee sometimes halts when 
it comes to exceeding the Budget estimate, 

Mr. BARBOUR. We halted once but it made no difference 
so far as exceeding the Budget was concerned, because it was 
very materially exceeded when it got on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. That is exactly the point. We want to 
have the assistance of the gentleman and not have him halt 
again in the event the Budget estimate is not thought to be 
large enough. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. It.is my experience that it is not neces- 
sary to have my assistance. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. We always need the assistance of the gen- 
tleman from California in matters of this kind. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, in response to what the 
gentleman from Alabama has said, I direct attention to these 
very pertinent facts, as stated by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. The gentleman from Alabama says we should. have 
adequate funds with: which to proceed expeditiously and in a 
businesslike way with the rivers and harbors projects of the 
country. I quite agree with him. But here is the significant 
fact: We will have at the end of the year $20,000,000 on hand 
as an unexpended balance from last year’s appropriation. We 
are increasing the present appropriation directly by $5,000,000, 
and while it is not an appropriation, yet at the same time 
it is a significant fact that we have had to use heretofore 
$9,000,000 each year for the Ohio River. That sum will now 
be released and can be used for other projects. So taking it 
all in all I think that so far as the existing projects are 
concerned the amount suggested here would seem to be ample. 

Let us come to the next question. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama says we are about to have a bill which is large as a 
single bill but is small because we have had no authorization 
bill for three years. Now, under the language of this bill, if 
we increased this appropriation by any amount, no matter what 
it might be, it would not avail us a particle, because this 
appropriation goes only, solely, and wholly to existing projects, 
to projects heretofore adopted. If we are to obtain anything 
for the new projects, that must be secured through a deficiency 
appropriation. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. It would not be in accordance with the rules 
of the House for this subcommittee to bring in a bill appro- 
priating for projects that might be authorized in the future. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. At any rate it would be wholly out of line 
with the practice that has been universally pursued. I feel con- 
fident, I will say to the committee—and I have looked into the 
matter with the utmost care—that there is every disposition 
when a new authorization bill has been enacted to treat the 
projects generously and properly, in line with and in full accord 
with the necessities as disclosed in that new bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. Si 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like the chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee to inform us how it came about that 
there should be the very large sum of $20,000,000 still unex- 
pended out of the present appropriation for the improvement of 
existing projects, in view of the fact that the statement was 
earnestly urged when we were seeking that amount that it 
would barely come up to the necessities of the current year. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, I suppose that on any engineering 
work, where it spreads over the country, where it involves a 
Government plant of $50,000,000 or $60,000,000, besides a large 
number of private contracts, you will have to take into account 
weather conditions. You anticipate what the maintenance may 
be, but the maintenance may turn out to be less than you ex- 
pected. Weather conditions may prevent your being able té do 
work as rapidly as you anticipated. There are all of the un: 
foreseen contingencies which might arise in a small way. If 
you are building a house, you might expect to begin the 1st of 
April and go into the house the Ist of August, but the proba- 
bility is you will get in the house in November. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I will ask the gentleman this question: 
Is not the truth of the matter that President Coolidge before 
his retirement from office gaye orders that the full amount 
should not be expended during the current year? 

Aa DEMPSEY. The President did not give me any such 
orders. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Has the gentleman any information as to 
whether he gave such orders to anybody else? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would not want to repeat hearsay, because 
that is not good or competent evidence, as the gentleman, who 
is a lawyer, knows. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that the subcommittee has said that about $75,000,000 
will be available this year. Is it not in the mind of the gentle- 
man from New York, the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, that with the new projects coming on the expendi- 
tures in the year succeeding must be increased to about that 
amount in order to expeditiously and efficiently complete these 
projects? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think the gentleman is substantially right, 
but I would like to supplement what he has said with the state- 
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ment that in order that this work may be done economically and 
in a businesslike way we will have to stabilize our appropria- 
tions, have a thorough understanding that the annual needs are 
to be met, and then make the appropriation the same for each 
of five or six years. In this way we will complete these works 
within a reasonable time, in a businesslike and economical 
manner, and it can not be done in any other way. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. i 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries: For prosecuting work 
of flood control in accordance with the provisions of the flood control 
act, approved May 15, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 33, sec. 702a), 
$35,000,000. 


Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This section provides for an appropriation of $35,000,000 
for prosecuting work of flood control in accordance with the 
provisions of the flood control act approved May 15, 1928. 

The Ohio River is one of the principal tributaries of the 
Mississippi River. It has floods which are 65 feet above the 
9-foot stage of the Ohio River. Is any part of this $35,000,000 
available for flood control in the Ohio River Valley? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I understand none of this is intended for 
actual work of flood control on the Ohio River. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman inform us what rivers 
are included under the title of “ Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries "? 

Mr. BARBOUR. 
tributaries? 

Mr. DUNBAR. No; the section of country rather than the 
particular rivers. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Mississippi Valley, generally speaking, 
would be included under the language “ Mississippi River and 
tributaries.” The flood control act declared it to be the sense 
of Congress that the survey of the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries authorized pursuant to the act of January 21, 1927, 
should be prosecuted as speedily as practicable. This takes in 
the tributaries of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman is of the opinion, however, 
that none of this $35,000,000 will be available for the Ohio 
River? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not at the present time. This is a 10-year 
program, I will state to the gentleman. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Can the gentleman inform the House if there 
is any special improyement contemplated to prevent floods in 
the Ohio River? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I can not advise the gentleman other than 
to say that we are informed that surveys are to be made of the 
Ohio River which must precede the actual construction work 
to be undertaken there. The program is a 10-year program, as 
the gentleman knows. It has been under way now for about a 
year or, with this appropriation, probably two years. We are 
told by the engineers in charge that the work is progressing 
satisfactorily, and that the amount of the appropriation is 
satisfactory to complete the entire project within 10 years, as 
contemplated by the authorization act. 

Mr. DUNBAR. That may be satisfactory, but we in the 
Ohio River Valley would like to know just what we may have 
the right to expect. 

Mr. BARBOUR. May I ask the gentleman why he does not 
take that up with the engineers in charge? The Congress pro- 
vides a lump-sum appropriation for this work, and the en- 
gineers are the ones in charge of it. The committee has nothing 
to do with directing the expenditure of these funds. That 
would be an impracticable proposition. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I thought perhaps the committee might know 
from the hearings whether or not any of this $35,000,000 would 
be spent this year on the Ohio River. 

Mr. BARBOUR. We are told that the surveys must be made 
on the Ohio River before they can expend any money for the 
construction of levees or whatever may be necessary to be done. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Can the gentleman tell me whether under 
this act, after these surveys are made in the Ohio Valley, ap- 
propriations will be available annually for the prevention of 
floods in the Ohio River? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The intention is to carry on this work and 
make appropriations available until the program is completed. 

Mr. DUNBAR. But the gentleman can not tell specifi- 
call y—— 

Mr. BARBOUR (continuing). And that includes the Ohio 
River. The Ohio River is ineluded in the general project of 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

In further answer to the gentleman from Indiana, if he will 
examine section 10 of the flood control act, he will find that 
ampie suryeys for flood control, navigation, power development, 
and everything else pertinent are provided for in that section. 
These surveys are now under way and when they are completed 
the report will be made to Congress. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Can the gentleman give information as to 
the amount of those appropriations? 

Mr. WILSON. Of course, we never know what the amount 
of an appropriation for a project is until after the surveys are 
made and a report made to Congress suggesting what amount 
is necessary in order to carry out the program. 

Mr, DUNBAR. Does not the necessary appropriation have 
to be made before the survey is made? 

Mr. WILSON. The money to make that survey is included 
in this appropriation. I think that is right. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. I can give the gentleman some in- 
formation with respect to these surveys if the gentleman will 
yield. 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The surveys are provided for both under 
the Mississippi flood control act and the river and harbor au- 
thorization act. So there are moneys available both in the 
river and harbor appropriation and in the flood control appro- 
priation. The total amount that will be allotted under this 
bill for surveys is $3,531,583, with a statement from the Chief 
of Engineers that more will be allotted if necessary. But this 
is the total amount contemplated to be allotted for these surveys. 

Now, as to the rivers and harbor act. There is $7,500,000 
authorized for surveys. Under the Mississippi flood control act 
there is $5,000,000 authorized for surveys, making a total of 
$12,500,000. 

Up to the present time there has been allocated for these 
surveys something over five and a half million dollars. This 
bill carries three and a half million dollars plus. So with the 
funds carried in this bill there will have been allotted to this 
survey work over $9,000,000, or in the neighborhood of three- 
quarters of the total amount authorized. 

Mr. DUNBAR. After the surveys have been made in the 
Ohio River under the act of May 15, 1928, then we may expect 
appropriations for flood control in the Ohio River. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is authorized in the flood control act. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the chairman of the subcommittee 
advise us how much of the three and a half million dollars is 
allocated to the survey of the Arkansas River? 

Mr. BARBOUR. According to the information given on page 
127 of the nonmilitary hearings, it is proposed to allot for the 
fiscal year 1931 the sum of $140,000 for the Arkansas River and 
its tributaries. 

Mr. HASTINGS. How much has been allotted out of pre- 
vious appropriations? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Two hundred and nine thousand five hun- 
dred dollars of flood-control funds and $25,344 of the river and 
harbor appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn, without objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS 
For the support of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, as follows. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
Jast word in order to ask the chairman whether there are 
Budget estimates in support of these items? 

Mr, BARBOUR. Right straight through, all of them, 

Mr. STAFFORD, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hospital: For pay of medical officers and assistant surgeons, matrons, 
droggists, hospital clerks and stewards, ward masters, nurses, cooks, 
waiters, readers, drivers, funeral escort, janitors, and for such other 
services as may be necessary for the care of the sick; burial of the 
dead; surgical instruments and appliances, medical books, medicine, 
liquors, fruits, and other necessaries for the sick not purchased under 
subsistence; bedsteads, bedding, and all other special articles neces- 
sary for the wards; hospital furniture, including special articles and 
appliances for hospital kitchen and dining room; carriage, hearse, 
stretchers, coffins; and for all repairs to hospital furniture and ap- 
pliances not done by the home, $477,000. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: On page 81, line 15, after the word “ medicine,” 
insert the word “ medicinal.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 81, line 15, after the word “medicine,” insert the word 
“ medicinal.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation is for 
$477,000 and provides for bedsteads, kitchen utensils, bedding, 
and for liquors. Surely, either this is subject to a point of 
order because it would repeal a very important part of the 
fundamental law of the Republic, or else it should be so modi- 
fied as to make clear the intent and purpose of the appropria- 
tion, and avoid any misapplication of public funds in the con- 
sumption of the liquid for which the appropriation is made, 

Then we have another school of thought—we have the school 
established the other day by the distinguished gentleman from 
Maine [Mr, Beeny] that it is all right for red-blooded Ameri- 
cans to use liquor, These old soldiers, inmates of the home, 
may be red-blooded Americans, and if red-blooded Americans, 
under the principle established by one of the foremost champions 
of the drys, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Beeny], they would 
be entitled to consume and enjoy this liquor. I do not know but 
that is a good principle to follow, and I think we will at least 
experiment with the principle for a short time, and therefore I 
withdraw my amendment, and let the old men have their 
liquor. [Laughter and applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


When approved by the Board of Managers, 10 per cent of each of the 
foregoing amounts for the support of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers shall be available interchangeably for expenditure on 
the objects named, but the total for each home shal! not be increased 
by more than 10 per cent. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Titson, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 7955, the 
War Department appropriation bill, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

RECESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in order that we may receive 
some distinguished visitors, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House stand in recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Accordingly, at 3 o'clock and 8 minutes p. m., the House stood 
in recess. 

During the recess, 

GEN. JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS 

General Smuts and Mr, Eric Hendrik Louw, envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary from the Union of South 
Africa, were escorted into the Chamber and to the Speaker’s 
rostrum by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlewomen and gentlemen of the House, 
I have the great pleasure and honor to introduce to you, first, 
his excellency the minister from South Africa, Mr. Louw [ap- 
plause], and, next, one who is not only his fellow citizen but an 
outstanding citizen of the world, scholar, statesman, soldier— 
General Smuts, [Applause.] 

General Smuts and Mr. Louw then stood in the well of the 
House, and the Members individually were introduced to them 
by Mr. TILSON. 

AFTER THE RECESS 


The SPEAKER called the House to order at 3 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7955, 
the War Department appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7955, with Mr. Tsox in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Total, Panama Canal, $11,653,140, to be available until expended. 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question. On page 25 of the committee report on this 
bill I find the following language under the heading “ Panama 
Canal“: 

The item also includes $400,000 for continuing the program of re- 
placing temporary quarters occupied by American employees. The 
committee has reduced the estimate by $400,000 with the idea that the 
quarters referred to should be constructed out of Panama Railroad 
funds, as was formerly and as is now done for new quarters for alien 
employees. 


Does that mean that no part of the $400,000 is carried in this 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not in this bill. 

Mr. THATCHER. That is all eliminated? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The $400,000 for the employees’ quarters is 
eliminated from the bill. We think the $400,000 should be taken 
from the railroad funds. 

Mr. THATCHER. And there is nothing carried in this bill 
for employees’ quarters? 

Mr, BARBOUR. Neither for the gold quarters nor the silver 
quarters. 

Mr. THATCHER. What action have the directors of the 
Panama Railway Co. taken, if any, concerning the construction 
of these permanent quarters? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do not know that they have taken any 
action at all. This bill is not yet passed. They will probably 
meet that situation when it comes to them. 

Mr. THATCHER. The $400,000 was reported by the Budget, 
and the committee has eliminated it? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is correct. 

Mr. THATCHER. On the idea that the railroad company 
could afford to carry on that construction? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The railroad company is showing a very 
fine profit each year and is also paying at the present time at 
the rate of about $700,000 a year in the way of dividends into 
the Treasury of the United States. They have a large surplus 
on hand, and we felt that the money could be taken from the 
railroad fund without in any way handicapping the railroad 
operations, g 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to hear 
the chairman state for the Recorp that the Panama Railroad 
Co., Which controls and operates the steamers, is showing a 
profit. The tendency is to deplete these funds in order to make 
it appear that Government operation is not successful. Has 
the gentleman in mind also the necessity for obtaining new 
ships for that company? That would reduce the surplus. 

Mr. BARBOUR. There is nothing in this bill for that, and 
no estimates have been presented to our committee for new 
ships. i 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think they are in need of a few new 
steamers. 

Mr. THATCHER. And, of course, if the railroad company 
does not provide funds for these permanent quarters, Congress 
will have to provide funds, or some adjustment will have to 
be made to meet that situation? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; if the quarters are constructed and 
they are deemed necessary by the Panama authorities. 

Mr. THATCHER. These quarters, of course, are intended 
for the use of the regular force of the Panama Canal? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. : 

Mr. THATCHER. In regard to the appropriation of $2,000,- 
000 for continuing the construction of the Madden Dam across 
the Chagres River at Alhajuela, is there not an increase there? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is an increase of a million dollars over 
the 1930 appropriation. 

Mr. THATCHER, For the benefit of the Recorp please state 
when the actual construction of the dam will begin. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The $2,000,000 carried in this bill, the gov- 
ernor tells us, will build a paved road up to the point where 
the dam will be constructed. 

Mr. THATCHER. And that is under construction now? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. It will build the paved road and 
provide for the diamond-drill operations and all of the prelimi- 
nary work up to the point where the next appropriation will 
begin to provide for the actual construction of the dam. 

Mr. THATCHER. And the actual construction of the dam 
will probably begin July 1, 1931? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; and at the rate these appropriations 


are being made it will be completed in about four years from 
that time, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 
There was no objection. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Tulsox, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, having in charge the 
bill (H. R. 7955) making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, reported that 
that committee had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Barsovur, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE—RELIEF OF PORTO RICO (H. DOC. No. 254) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I am submitting herewith for your consideration a copy of 
the report of the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission, 
recommending that additional funds be made available to the 
commission for the purposes specified therein, I am also sub- 
mitting a draft of the legislation proposed by the commission 
to accomplish these purposes. 

Porto Rico is still suffering from the effects of the disastrous 
hurricane of September 13, 1928. There exists a real and imme- 
diate need for appropriating these funds in order to alleviate 
the distress due to unemploynrent on the island and to enable 
the commission to continue its farm rehabilitation program. 

The proposed legislation has my approval and I recommend 
its immediate enactment, 

HERBERT Hoover, 

THE Wurre House, January 14, 1930. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BLAxp, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence, indefinitely, on account of the death of his mother, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Wednesday business to-morrow be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut ks unani- 
mous consent that business in order on Calendar wednesday 
to-morrow be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, can the gentleman from Connecticut tell us when we 
can expect to take up the consideration of the civil service 
retirement bill? 

Mr. TILSON. I can not say, The committee with which the 
jurisdiction of that bill rests has not yet reported it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Connecticut yield there? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I understand under the rules of the House 
that the Treasury Department appropriation bill will not be 
taken up until Saturday. Can the gentleman tell us what 
business to-morrow will displace Calendar Wednesday business? 

Mr. TILSON. It is the present intention to take up to- 


morrow the Treasury and Post Office appropriation bill, which 
was reported yesterday. This bill will be the business before 
the House for several days, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO COMMITTEES 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk the fol- 
lowing resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 121 

Resolved, That the following Members be, and they are hereby, elected 
chairman and members of the following standing committees of the 
House, to wit: 

W. H. Sprout, of Kansas, chairman of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

KATHARINE LANGLEY, of Kentucky, and Vixcent Cantar, of Wyoming, 
Committee on Education. 

RICHARD J, WELCH, of California, Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Don B. COLTON, of Utah, Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

MERLIN HULL, of Wisconsin, Committee on Pensions. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Bills and joint resolutions of the Senate of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and, under the rule, referred 
as follows: 

S. 2322. An act authorizing the Director of the Census to col- 
lect and publish certain additional cotton statistics; to the Com- 
mittee on the Census. 

S. 2323. An act authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish certain additional cotton statistics; to the 
Committee on the Census. 

S. J. Res. 17. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Bey Mario Arosemena, a citizen of 
Panama; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Edmundo Valdez Murillo, a citizen of 
Ecuador; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., a citizen 
of Salvador; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Sefior Guillermo Gomez, a citizen of 
Colombia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. ; 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 15, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, January 15, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Independent offices appropriation bill. 
(11 a. m.) 
To consider an appropriation for the Lief Ericsson memorial. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
For the grading and classification of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America and providing compen- 
sation therefor (H. R. 159). 


Authorizing the appointment of an ambassador to Poland 
(H. J. Res. 132 and S. J. Res. 115). 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To authorize the appointment of an Assistant Commissioner 
of Education in the Department of the Interior (H. R. 7390). 
COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled 
‘An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
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service, and for other purposes, approved May 22, 1920, and 
acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as amended 
(H. R. 1815). 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 

Authorizing the purchase by the Secretary of Commerce of 
additional land for the Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce (H. R. 7997). 

To authorize the sale of the Government property acquired 
for a post-office site in Binghamton, N. Y. (H. R. 2902). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS—SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE NAVAL 

ACADEMY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

9 the salaries of the Naval Academy Band (H. R. 

4896). 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE—SUBCOM MITTEE 
ON THE COAST GUARD 
(11 a. m.) 
To consider proposed legislation affecting the Coast Guard. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.80 a. m.) 
Immigration border patrol. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

264. A letter from the president of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Teiephone Co., transmitting report of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. for the year 1929; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

265. A letter from the Public Printer, transmitting the an- 
nual report to the Congress of the operations of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
and the calendar year 1929; to the Committee on Printing, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5917. A bill for 
the relief of certain newspapers for advertising services ren- 
dered the Public Health Service of the Treasury Department; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 173). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole Heuse on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 8. A bill 
to amend an act entitled “An act for preventing the manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or 
poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 30, 1906, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 174). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6848. A 
bill allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a colonel, Medical 
Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, to any medical officer below such rank 
assigned to duty as physician to the White House; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 175). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
: RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 940. A bill for 
the relief of James P, Hamill; with amendment (Rept. No. 
167). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims, H. R. 1312. A bill for 
the relief of J. W. Zornes; with amendment (Rept. No. 168). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2983. A bill for 
the relief of Samuel F. Tait; with amendment (Rept. No. 169). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims, H. R. 6932, A bill to 
reimburse the estate of Mary Agnes Roden; with amendment 
vet No. 170). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7870. <A bill for 
the relief of Mary Murnane; with amendment (Rept. No. 171). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8242. A bill for 
the relief of George W. McPherson; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 172). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


LXXII— 02 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7222) granting an increase of pension to John 
H. Jackson; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 7774) for the relief of James Madison; Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 8561) to establish a market 
as a successor to Center Market in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 8562) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Randolph, Mo.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8563) to transfer 
the administration of the affairs of Federal intermediate credit 
banks to the Federal Farm Board; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 8564) to extend the time in 
which applications may be made for the benefits of the disabled 
emergency officers’ retirement act of May 24, 1928, to December 
31, 1930; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8565) authorizing 
receivers of national-banking associations to compromise share- 
holders’ liability ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8566) 
amending section 1 of the act of March 3, 1893 (27 Stat. L. 751), 
providing for the method of selling real estate under an order or 
decree of any United States court; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8567) to amend the 
World War adjusted compensation act to make adjusted-com- 
pensation certificates payable upon demand to veterans reaching 
age of 60 years; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 8568) to compensate the Post 
Office Department for the extra work caused by the payment of 
money orders at offices other than those on which the orders are 
drawn; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8569) to authorize the Postmaster General 
to issue additional receipts or certificates of mailing to senders 
of any class of mail matter and to fix the fees chargeable there- 
for; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 8570) to 
amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 8571) to define 
fruit jams, fruit preserves, fruit jellies, and apple butter, to pro- 
vide standards therefor, and to amend the food and drugs act 
of June 30, 1906, as amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 8572) to reduce crime and 
general discontent and resentment on the part of law-abiding 
American people against the present intolerable conditions, re- 
lieve penitentiary and jail congestion, overcrowded court dock- 
ets, and to reduce taxation by the obtaining by the Government, 
instead of bootleggers, revenue from the sale of medicinal beer 
and wines under the eighteenth amendment and Volstead law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 8578) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to pay indemnity for the actual value of 
registered mail to fix the fees for the risks assumed; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 8574) to transfer to 
the Attorney General certain functions in the administration 
of the national prohibition act, to create a bureau of prohibi- 
tion in the Department of Justice, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 8575) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Baton Rouge, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 8576) for a survey of a 
waterway across southern Georgia and northern Florida to con- 
nect the intracoastal waterways of the Atlantic and the Gulf; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8577) to au- 
thorize surveys of various proposed canal routes across south- 
ern Georgia and northern Florida, to determine the most prac- 
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tical route connecting the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico 
intercoastal routes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 8578) to sell 
the present post-office site and building at Dover, Del.; to the 
Committeee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 8579) to authorize United 
States commissioners to hear all complaints of misdemeanor 
violations of the law, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (H. R. 8580) to amend 
the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BROWNE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 205) to pro- 
vide for the expenses of participation by the United States in 
the International Fur Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held 
in Germany in 1930; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 8581) granting a pen- 
sion to Kelly Equal Willis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 8582) granting a pension to 
Ellen Lynch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BHEDY: A bill (H. R. 8583) for the relief of the 
State of Maine; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8584) granting an 
increase of pension to Hila L. Green; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8585) for the relief of Maj. Thomas J. 
Berry; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8586) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Amrine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 8587) granting a pension to 
Harvey B. Branstetter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 8588) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Verona E. Mitchell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOXEY: A bill (H. R. 8589) for the relief of Charles 
J. Ferris, major, United States Army, retired; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8590) granting a pension to Martha Jen- 
nings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8591) for the relief of Henry Spight; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 8592) granting an increase 
of pension to Abbie E. Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8593) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8594) granting a pension to Charles 
Doebler ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8595) granting a pension to Hattie E. 
Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: A bill (H. R. 8596) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia E. Drake; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 8597) granting a pension 
to Nettie A. Lanier; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 8598) for the relief of U. R. 
Webb; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 8599) granting a pension to 
Curtis A. Peterson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MAGRADY;: A bill (H. R. 8600) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma E. Chamberlain; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H, R. 8601) for the relief of James 
H. Wilbur; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MONTET: A bill (H. R. 8602) providing for the 
examination and preliminary survey of Vermilion River from 
its source to Vermilion Bay, in the State of Louisiana; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (H. R. 8603) for the 
relief of Ralph Riesler; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 8604) to authorize and direct the Comp- 
troller General to settle and allow the claim of Harden F. 
Taylor for services rendered to the Bureau of Fisheries; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8605) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Wynne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8606) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret L. Keating; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8607) for the relief of Frank Bayer; to 
the Committee on Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8608) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 8609) granting 
an increase of pension to Flora A. Tripp; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8610) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Garretson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: -A bill (H. R. 8611) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary M. Sills; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 8612) for the relief of 
Raiph Rhees; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 8618) to adjudicate the claim 
of Knud O. Flakne, a homestead settler on the drained Mud 
ell bottom in the State of Minnesota; to the Committee on 

s. 

By Mr. SPEARING: A bill (H. R. 8614) to provide for a 
survey of Bayou Sennette, in Jefferson Parish, La., with a view 
to maintaining an adequate channel of suitable width; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 8615) for the relief 
of Tracy Lee Phillips; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8616) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabel Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8617) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8618) granting a pension to Bertha Kretzer ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SWANSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 8619) grant- 
ing a pension to Edwin T. Waterman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 8620) granting six months’ pay 
to Annie Bruce; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8621) for the 
relief of Elijah Wilson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8622) granting an increase of pension to 
Febby C. Willhelms; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8623) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Scandlyn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8624) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Allen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8625) granting a pension to Minnie 
Haggart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8626) for the relief of Creed F. Casteel; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8627) to provide a 
preliminary examination and survey of the Altamaha, Oconee, 
and Ocmulgee Rivers, Ga.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8628) to provide an examination and survey 
of the Savannah River at Augusta, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 8629) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Housmann; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerks’ desk and referred as follows: 

2921. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Posey, IIL, 
and vicinity, favoring the Spanish War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

2922. By Mr. BACON: Petition of citizens of Suffolk County, 
Long Island, urging the enactment of increased Spanish-Amer- 
ican War pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2923. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of E. Davis, of Girardville, 
Pa., and other Schuylkill County citizens, urging immediate 
action on the pending bill to provide an increase of pension for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2924. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 52 citizens of 
Clay County, Iowa, urging the speedy consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2925. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of David M. Price and 
Cynthia A, Price, of Laddonia, Mo., fayoring increase in pen- 
sions paid to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2926. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition signed by 
John C. Cappelmann, Joseph Sampietro, and 50 other business 
people of Albany, Calif., urging the passage of legislation in- 
creasing the pension of veterans of the Spanish War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2927. Also, petition signed by William H. Becker, Emma 
Becker, and 65 others of Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of 
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House bill 2562, granting an increased pension to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2928. Also, petition signed by Russell Lamp, Ina Dearth, and 
50 others of Alameda County, Calif., urging the passage of 
House bill 2562, granting increased pension to the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2929. By Mr. CELLER: Petition of Pasquale Correggia and 
70 other citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., residing in the twenty- 
third assembly district, urging the speedy consideration and 
passage of the bills pending in Congress for the increase of 
peusious of Spanish-American War veterans, namely, Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2930. Also, petition of William H. Flynn and 23 other citizens 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging the speedy and favorable consid- 
eration of bills pending in Congress providing for the increase 
of pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2931. Also, petition of the Military Order of the World War, 
in convention assembled, at Niagara Falls, N. I., September 27, 
1929, indorsing the proposed increase in pay for the entire 
personnel of the military and naval forces of the United States, 
as recommended by the Interdepartmental Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

2932. Also, petition of Young Israel of Williamsburg, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against the passage of the Porter 
resolution unless said resolution be so amended as to provide 
that delegates of the United States to an international confer- 
ence on calendar reform, should one be called, be instructed to 
oppose any scheme for calendar reform which would involve a 
blank day or similar device; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2933. Also, petition of Young Israel Synagogue of Eastern 
New York, New York City, N. Y., protesting against the passage 
of the Porter resolution, unless said resolution be so amended 
as to provide that delegates of the United States to an interna- 
tional conference on calendar reform, should one be called, be 
instructed to ‘oppose any scheme for calendar reform which 
would involve a blank day or any similar device; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2934. Also, petition of congregation of Beth Hamedrosh 
Hagodolof, of Brownsville, N. Y., opposing any change in the 
calendar which in any manner endangers the fixity of the Sab- 
bath, and urging Congress not to adopt any resolution or bill 
which provides for the sending of delegates to an international 
conference for simplification of the calendar unless it contains 
a proviso instructing such delegates to oppose any plan which 
would have this effect; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2935. Also, petition of congregation Ahavath Achim, of New 
York City, N. Y., opposing any change in the calendar which in 
any manner endangers the fixity of the Sabbath, and urging 
Congress not to adopt any resolution or bill which provides for 
the sending of delegates to an international conference on sim- 
plification of the calendar unless it contains a proviso instruct- 
ing such delegates to oppose any plan which would have this 
effect; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2936, Also, petition of Benjamin E. Devoy and Ada A. Devoy, 
citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the passage of the Rob- 
sion-Capper free public school bill, which will establish a na- 
tional department of public education, with its head a member 
of the President’s Cabinet; to the Committee on Education. 

2937. Also, petition of the Military Order of the World War, 
in national convention assembled, at Niagara Falls, September 
27, 1929, urging the enactment of legislation which will tend to 
prevent desecration of the flag of the United States of America, 
and make such desecrations punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
or deportation in the case of aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2938. Also, petition of the Military Order of the World War, 
in national convention assembled, at Niagara Falls, September 
27, 1929, demanding the accurate and truthful teaching of his- 
tory in all educational institutions of the United States; to the 
Committee on Education. 

2939. Also, petition of the State Camp of New York, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, representing a male membership of 
3,000 members in New York State, placing itself on record as 
100 per cent favorable to the adoption of the Robsion-Capper 
educational bill (H. R. 10) ; to the Committee on Education. 

2940. By Mr. CHASE: Petition of L. W. Barton, quarter- 
master, Bradford Camp, No. 94, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Department of Pennsylvania, Bradford, Pa., and others, twenty- 
third congressional district of Pennsylvania, urging action dur- 
ing the present session on proposed legislation to increase pen- 
sions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 8 

2941. Also, petition from a number of citizens of Du Bois, 
twenty-third congressional district of Pennsylvania, urging ac- 
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tion during present session on legislation increasing the pensions 
of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2942. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of resi- 
dents of Sharon, Pa., and vicinity, urging the passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2943. Also, petition of numerous residents of Sharpsville, Pa., 
and vicinity, urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing increased rates of pension to the men who 
seryed in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2944. By Mr. CROSS: Resolution of United Spanish War 
Veterans, Waco Camp, No. 25, Waco, Tex., urging the passage 
of House bill 2562, granting an increase of pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2945. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of citizens of Amster- 
dam, N. Y., advocating increased pensions for soldiers of the 
Civil War and widows of soldiers; to the Commitiee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

2946. By Mr. DOUGHTON: Petition of citizens of North Car- 
olina, urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2947. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of Collier City, 
Fla., in behalf of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2948. Also, petition of citizens of Lakeland, Fia., in behalf 
of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2949. Also, petition of citizens of St. Petersburg, FJa., in be- 
half of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2950. Also, petition of citizens of Tampa, Fla., in behalf of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2951. Also, petition of citizens of Dunedin, Fla., in behalf 
of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

2952. By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: Petition of 67 residents 
of Mercer County, N. J., urging enactment of House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2953. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 60 citizens of Ham- 
ilton, Butler County, Ohio, praying for early consideration and 
passage of House bill 2562, providing for increase in pensions to 
veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2954. Also, petition of 69 citizens of Oxford, Butler County, 
Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of House bill 
2562, providing for pension increases to veterans of the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2955. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Searcy County, 
Ark., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2956. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of citizens of 
Pond Creek, Okla., urging support of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2857. Also, petition of Oklahoma State Plant Board, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., urging support of appropriation for eradica- 
tion of the Mediterranean fruit fly in Florida; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

2958. Also, petition of wholesale dealers of plumbing and heat- 
ing material, subscribers to Southwest Credit Bureau, Kansas 
City, Mo., urging enactment of the Kelly-Capper bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2959. By Mr. GREGORY: Petition of Ligon Bros. and 22 
other firms and individuals of Mayfield, Graves County, Ky., 
urging the speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2960. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of sundry citizens of Emporia, 
Kans., that Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to Spanish-American War veterans, 
be considered and passed; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2961. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by 66 citizens of 
Reedsville, Ohio, urging that Congress endeavor to secure 
speedy consideration and passage of the Spanish-American 
War pension bill (H. R. 2562); to the Committee on Pensions. 

2962. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Portland, 
Oreg., advocating increased pensions for veterans of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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2963. By Mr. LEA of California: Petitions of 74 residents 
of Lower Lake, Calif.; 89 residents of Oroville, Calif.; and 
52 residents of Lower Lake and Clear Lake Highlands, Calif., 
urging passage of Spanish-American War pension bills now be- 
fore Congress; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2964. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of 80 citizens 
of Stark County, Ohio, favoring increased pension for men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2965. By Mr. McDUFFIE: Petition of citizens of Whister, 
Prichard, Chickasaw, Creighton, and Mobile, Ala., urging the 
passage of the Spanish-American War veterans’ bill (H. R. 
2562) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2966. Also, petition of citizens of Lamison, Ala., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of pension to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 


2967. Also, petition of citizens of Clarke County, Ala., urging. 


the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase in pensions 
to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

2968. Also, petition of citizens of the State of Alabamh, urg- 
ing the passage of the Spanish-American War veterans’ bill 
(H. R. 2562) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2969, Also, petition of citizens of Mobile, Ala., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of pension to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2970. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition signed by 52 citizens of 
Watsontown, Pa., and vicinity, urging the enactment of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increased rates of pen- 
sion.to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2971. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition executed by Mary E. 
Owings, Winston, Mo., and other citizens of that community, 
indorsing certain increases of pension for veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

2972. By Mr. MOUSER: Petition of citizens of Fremont, Ohio, 
urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill proposed by the 
National Tribune, granting an increase of pension to veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2973. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of George Burwell, Ray- 
land, Ohio, and 64 other residents of Rayland, asking for the 
passage of the Spanish-American War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

2974. Also, petition of Bert Aldrich, 313 Virginia Avenue, 
Steubenville, Ohio, and 63 other residents of that city, urging 
the passage of the Spanish-American War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2975. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by V. C. 
Peckenpaugh and citizens of Pittsfield, Pike County, III., asking 
for the consideration and passage of bills providing for increased 
rates of pension to men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. . 

2976. Also, petition signed by A. Waddle and 60 other citi- 
zens of Jerseyville, Dl, asking for speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 1 

2977. Also, petition signed by Wm. L. Schnieder and 60 other 
citizens of Jerseyville, III., asking for consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

2978. Also, petition signed by C. Moran and 67 other citizens 
of Beardstown, Ill, asking for speedy consideration and pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, increasing rates of 
pensions to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2979. Also, petition signed by Bert Smith and 41 other citizens 
of Jerseyville, Ill., favoring a bill for the increase of pensions 
of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2980. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of residents of 
Olean, N. Y., urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an 
increase of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2981. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of Ernest Roweliffe 
and 77 other residents of Aurora, Ill, urging the passage of 
House bill 2562, granting an increase in pensions to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2982. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of R. E. Smith, of 
Owensville, Ind., and others, of Gibson and Posey Counties, 
Ind., that Congress enact into law at this session legislation 
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for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

2983. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
Albert S. Broun, I. E. Rice, Frank P. Day, and other citizens 
of Yakima, Wash., in support of legislation in behalf of Spanish 
War yeterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

2984. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of residents of Henry 
County, Ohio, praying passage of legislation proposed to in- 
crease the pensions of Spanish War veterans and widows of - 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2985. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition signed by 125 citizens of 
Decatur County, Iowa, urging the Congress to enact legislation 
increasing the pensions now allowed to yeterans of the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2986. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Rose Razee and other 
voters of West Haven, Conn., urging passage of legislation to 
increase the pension rates for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, January 15, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Keyes Schall 
Ashurst George 2 Sheppard 
Barkley Gillett La Follette Shipstead 
Bingham Glenn McCulloch Shortridge 
Black McKellar immons 
Blaine Goldsborough McMaster Smith 
Blease uid MecNar Smoot 
Borah Greene Metcal Steck 
Bratton Grundy oses Steiwer 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck Sullivan 
Broussard Ha Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Ha n 0 Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway Hatfield die Townsend 
Connally Hawes Overman Trammell 
Copeland Hayden Patterson Tydings 
Couzens Phipps Vandenberg 
Dale Heflin Pine Walcott 
Deneen Howell Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Johnson Ransdell Waterman 
Fess ones Robinson, Ind, Watson 
Fletcher Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 


Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate by illness. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WALCOTT presented resolutions adopted by members and 
guests of the Winsted Chamber of Commerce, of Winsted, and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of Meriden, in the 
State of Connecticut, favoring ratification by the Senate of the 
proposed World Court protocol, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Board of Coun- 
cilmen of the City of Torrington, Conn., favoring the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War yeterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented a petition of sundry letter carriers of the 
Stamford (Conn.) post office, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased retirement pay to Federal employees, 
and also reducing the number of working hours on Saturday, 
which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Brown County, Kans., favoring the 
making of an appropriation to be used in assisting Brown 
County, Kans., to construct bridges on the Sac and Fox and 
the Kickapoo Indian Reservations, which was referred to the 
Comnrittee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the mayor and 
commissioners of the city of Parsons, Kans., favoring the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Chetopa, 
Mound Valley, Oswego, and Parsons, all in the State of Kan- 
sas, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
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pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. NORBECK presented petitions of Mrs, E. H. Riemath 
and 67 other citizens of Hitchcock, of Charles Miller and 59 
other citizens of Hot Springs, and of Rex W. Harris and other 
citizens of Webster, all in the State of South Dakota, praying 
for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and the widows of veterans, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of Marvin C. Bowen, Otto Litzkow, 
and 130 other citizens of Watertown; of C. C. Cone and 89 other 
citizens, and of R. S. Vetas, Grace Williamson, and 114 other 
citizens of Sioux Falls, all in the State of South Dakota, pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions 
to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mon- 
ticello, Wis., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Bedford, Ind., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Audubon, Iowa, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of 
veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Denison, 
Early, and Mandamin, all in the State of Iowa, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. ODDIE presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 

from the Nevada Mine Operators Association at Reno, Nev., 
praying for the imposition of an adequate tariff duty on silver, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


VETERANS’ LOANS AND ECONOMIC DISTRESS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I present for 
publication in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp some interesting sta- 
tistics with reference to the extent that veterans of the World 
War have made loans upon their adjusted-service certificates. 

Nearly one-half of the 3,440,634 to whom certificates have 
been issued under the adjusted service compensation act up to 
January 1 of this year haye borrowed on their certificates. 

The number of loans made in November and December, 1929, 
was twice the number in the corresponding months of 1928, and 
the amount of loans doubled. Approximately 170,000 applica- 
tions for loans were received from January 1 to January 9 of 
the present year, This is three times the number of loans 
made in the entire month of December, 1929, and much in ex- 
cess of all loans made in the entire month of January, 1929. 

I think the recent increase in applications reflects somewhat 
the extent of unemployment and the financial distress now pre- 
vailing throughout the country among those of meager incomes. 

I ask that the table and correspondence referred to may be 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letters and table referred to are as follows: 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, January 9, 1939. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, á 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator WALSH: I wish to acknowledge your letter of 
January 4, 1930, requesting certain information in connection with 
loans on adjusted-service certificates. 

The approximate number of certificates issued to January 1, 1930, 
is 3,440,634, with a maturity value of $3,484,930,373. 

It is estimated that 170,000 applications for loans have been received 
from January 1, 1930, to the present date, aggregating an amount of 
$15,000,000, I should like to make it plain that this latter figure is 
only an approximation in its broadest sense, as no exact tabulation 
would be possible without an appreciable amount of work being done 
for the specific purpose of compiling the figure, and it is felt that you 
would rather have this energy directed toward the making of loans 
than used in making an exact survey of the situation. 

There is attached hereto a statement showing the number and 
amount of loans made by the bureau from April 1, 1927 (the date 
the first direct loan was made) to December $1, 1929. Strictly speak- 
ing, no direct loans are made by the Government; however, it is as- 
sumed that the information you wish is in connection with loans made 
by this bureau from the United States Government life insurance 
fund, which is a trust fund made up of premiums paid by ex-service 
policyholders. The real title to this fund lies with the policyholders 
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and not with the Government, the bureau's relation to the fund being 
simply that of a trustee. 
If there is any further information in this connection you desire, 
I assure you that it will be promptly furnished to you upon request. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. HINES, Director. 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Number and amount of loans made by bureaus from ie aot authorization 
by law, April 1, 927, to December 31, 


[Compiled by Finance Service] 
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1 Approximate. 
UNITED Stares VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, January 13, 1930. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear SENATOR Warsit: With reference to your letter of January 
10, 1930, requesting information as to why the loans during the month of 
January exceed those of other months, I wish to advise you that under 
the adjusted compensation act the earliest date as of which adjusted 
service certificates could be issued was January 1, 1925. Since the 
majority of the applications for benefits under this act were filed prior 
to the aforestated date, the anniversary date of the majority of the 
certificates is January 1 of each year. 

As the loan value of the certificates increases with the anniversary 
date, the amount which may be borrowed thereon is usually applied for 
as soon as the increased amount is available, which causes so many 
more loans to be made during January than in other months, 

Very traly yours, 
Frank T. Hryus, Director, 


PORTO RICAN HURRICANE RELIEF 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 118) to authorize additional appropriations for the relief of 
Porto Rico, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 91) thereon. 

ADMINISTRATION OF INSULAR POSSESSIONS (S. bod. NO. 68) 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Joint Commission on Insular Re- 
organization, pursuant to law, submitted a report (which was 
ordered to be printed as a document), accompanied by a joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 120) authorizing the President to re- 
organize the administration of the insular possessions, which 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 
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Mr. COUZENS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, reported fayorably the nomina- 
tion of William E. Lee, of Idaho, to be an interstate commerce 
commissioner, which was ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3127) authorizing the issuance of victory medals to 
certain nurses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3128) granting a pension to Amanda Alberta Mc- 
Kinney (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3129) for the relief of the widow of T. E. O. 
Vesper; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 3130) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
trol emergency insect infestations on the national forests; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: 

A bill (S. 3131) for the relief of the Buck Creek Oil Co. (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3132) granting a pension to Mahlon A, Russell; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 3133) granting an increase of pension to Jane Kelley 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3134) granting an increase of pension to Eda 
Blankart Funston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3135) granting the consent of Congress to Helena 
S. Raskob to construct a dam across Robins Cove, a tributary 
of Chester River, Queen Annes County, Md.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3136) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at New Martinsville, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3137) granting an increase of pension to George C. 
Hall (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3138) granting an increase of pension to Minnie V, 
Dickens (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 3139) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at 
or near Brownyille, Nebr.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3140) for the relief of William T. Stiles (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3141) for the relief of Enriqueta Koch y. de Jean- 
neret (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3142) to allow credits in the accounts of certain 
disbursing officers of the United States Veterans’ Bureau (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 3143) to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Army of David Donaldson ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL—ANTIMONY 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, 
REFUND OF FEES COLLECTED FOR VISAS (H. DOO. NO. 256) 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 


read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I inclose a report received from the Secretary of State con- 
cerning certain claims against the United States for the refund 
of the fees collected for visas issued under the laws in force 
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prior to July i, 1924, which were rendered worthless by the 
enactment of the immigration act of 1924. The report requests 
that the Congress authorize the appropriation of the sum neces- 
sary to refund the fees referred to. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of State and 
recommend that the Congress authorize an appropriation in the 
sum of $160,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to 
effect the settlement of these claims. 

Humm Hoover. 


THe Wuire Houser, January 15, 1930. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Haltigan, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 7955) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7955) making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, was read 
2 by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate executive 
messages from the President of the United States, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 


purposes, 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] to the amendment of the committee. The Sena- 
tor from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. BARKLEY and others addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Kentucky to permit me to proceed for just a moment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WATERMAN. In order to disclose that the attitude of 
my people is my attitude upon this floor, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that some telegrams upon the pending question which I 
send to the desk may be printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Lamar, COLO., January 14, 1930. 
Senator C. W. WATERMAN, 
United States Senate Building: 

Farmers of this yalley highly incensed over sugar tariff and demand 

substantial relief. 
Ray MCGRATH, 
President Arkansas Valley Ditch Association. 
OLATHE, COLO., January 14, 1939. 
CHARLES W. WATERMAN, 
Care of United States Senate: 
We urge you to uphold tariff bill for protection of beet-sugar industry. 
WESTERN COLORADO BEET Growers’ ASSOCIATION, 
H. B. TURNER, Secretary. 
Lamar, COLO., January II, 1930. 
Hon, C. W. WATERMAN, 
Oare of United States Senate: 

The farmers of this great Arkansas Valley are hoping that you will 
do everything in your power to get them an increase tariff on sugar. 
The life of this industry in this valley depends on it. 

THE LAMAR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
C. H. WOODEN, Secretary. 


MANZANOLA, COLO., January II, 1930. 
Senator C. W. WATERMAN : 
Valley farmers greatly interested in advance present sugar tariff, 
We hope you are successful, 


H. B. DYE, 
President Arkansasa Valley Chamber of Commerce, 
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Denver, COLO., January 15, 1930. 
Senator CHARLES W. WATERMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Indirectly Colorado livestock producers and feeders are interested 
in beet production. Therefore we respectfully request you support 
tariff bill providing 2.20 cents on sugar. Please send copy of this 
message to Senator PHIPPS. 

COLORADO STOCK GROWERS’ AND FEEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
B. F. Davis, Manager. 
DELTA, COLO., January 14, 1930. 
Senator C. W, WATERMAN: 

In the interest of. our beet-growing members we respectfully request 

that you favor a high sugar tariff. 
DELTA POTATO GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
Sucar Crry, COLO., January 14, 1930. 
Hon. CHARLES W. WATERMAN, 
United States Senator from Colorado: 

We believe that an increased tarif on sugar. is necessary for the 
preservation of the beet-sugar industry in this territory, and urge upon 
you the necessity for fighting for this when the tariff on sugar is voted 
on in the Senate. 

NATIONAL SUGAR MANUFACTURING Co. 
WILEY, CoLo., January I, 1930. 
Senator CHARLES W. WATERMAN: 

Strong tariff on sugar is absolutely necessary for the survival of the 
beet-sugar industry in Arkansas Valley. 

J. L. FLEECHER. 
DELTA, COLO., January I, 1930. 
Senator C. W. WATERMAN; . 

We ask that you favor a high tariff on sugar. 

DELTA FARMERS’ UNION. 
LAMAR, COLO., January 14, 1930. 
Senator C. W. WATERMAN: 

The farmers of Arkansas Valley ask your support in securing the 

maximum increase in tariff on sugar. 
T. H. Hears, 
President Southwest Colorado Livestock Association. 
Las ANIMAS, COLO., January 1$, 1930. 
Hon. C. W. WATERMAN, 
United States Senator: 

Myself, as well as all farmers in this. community, are very much 
interested in obtaining some tariff relief on sugar. Will appreciate 
all you can do for us. 

STANLEY LEE, 
Chairman Board of County Commissionera Bent County, 


LAMAR, COLO., January 14, 1930. 
Senator CHARLES W. WATERMAN, 
United States Senate: 
Only the maximum sugar tariff will continue industry here, 
H. C. Nevius. 
Las ANIMAS, COLO., January 14, 1930. 
Hon. C. W. WATERMAN, 
United States Senator: 
We are depending upon you to help us obtain tariff relief on sugar. 
FRANK A. Crowe, 
President Bent County National Farm Loan Association, 
Las ANIMAS, COLO., January 14, 1930. 
Hon. C. W. WATERMAN, 
United States Senator: 

Myself as well as all farmers in this community are very much inter- 
ested in obtaining some tariff relief on sugar. Will appreciate all you 
can do for us. 

ALYA C. Bart, 
Secretary Las Animas Farmers’ Union. 


Graxo JUNCTION, COLO., January 14, 1930. 
Senator C. W. WATERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We feel that the increased tariff on sugar is absolutely necessary to 
the life of the beet-sugar industry, and as farmers in this community 
raising sugar beets we respectfully request that you use every effort to 
increase the tariff on sugar. 

L. D. NELSON, 
President of the Western Slope Beet Growers’ Association, 
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Las ANIMAS, COLO., January 14, 1930, 


Hon. CHARLES W. WATERMAN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 
People of this section want higher tariff on sugar. 
for us. 


Do all you can 


A. C. Jonxsox, 
Republican County Chairman. 


AVONDALE, COLO., January 14, 1939. 
Senator WATERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Would appreciate all efforts possible for higher sugar tariff protecting 
this beet-growing community. 
C. T. GRISHAM, > 
RALPH ALLEN, 
WILLIAM ALLEN, 
E. E. SMITH, 
Sugar-Beet Farmers. 


PUEBLO, COLO., January 14, 1930. 
Hon. CHARLES W. WATERMAN, 
United States Benator from Colorado, 
Washington, D. O.: z 

Knowing the necessities of Colorado farmers by reason of represent- 
ing owners of over 5,000 acres of irrigated land in the Arkansas Valley, 
I urge you to maintain your firm stand for increase in sugar tariff and 
to use your influence to secure adoption. 


James C. PEABODY. 


PUEBLO, COLO., January 14, 1930. 
Hon. CHARLES W. WATERMAN, 
United States Senator from Colorado, 
Washington, D. C. 

Stockholders of the Bessemer Irrigating Ditch Co. at annual meeting 
to-day adopted following resolution : 

“ Resolved by the stockholders of the Bessemer Irrigating Ditch Co., 
who are the owners of the 20,000 acres of land irrigated by the Bessemer 
ditch, That the Colorado Senators be urged to maintain their stand for 
an increase in the sugar tariff, which is an absolutely necessary measure 
for the relief of farmers in Colorado, and to use their utmost efforts to 
insure the adoption of such increase.” 

Lewis BARNUM, Secretary. 
Las ANIMAS, COLO., January 14, 1980. 
Hon. CHARLES W. WATERMAN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O.: 

All our people vitally interested in higher tariff on sugar. 

your influence in our behalf. 


Use all 


Las Animas (Coto.) Lions CLUB, 
G. K. McCavtey, Secretary. 
Las ANIMAS, COLO., January 14, 13930. 
Hon. CHARLES: W, WATERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Citizens of Las Animas and farmers of Bent County vitally interested 
in sugar tariff. Your support solicited for a higher tariff, which will 
provide farmers protection on a fair price for beets. 

Brron G. Rocers, 
President Las Animas Chamber of Commerce. 


RIFLE, COLO., January 14, 1930. 
Hon. CHARLES W. WATERMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Commending your constant effort to obtain adequate protection for 
western industries, we earnestly urge unfaltering persistence in wain- 
taining Senate committee rates on sugar. 

CLAUD GEORGE, 
President, and 121 growers Garfield 
County Beet Growers’ Association. 


DELTA, COLO., January 15, 1930. 


CHARLES W. WATERMAN, 
Senator, Washington, D. O.: 

We know that you are strongly advocating increased duty on sugar. 
This is just a reminder that the farmers of western Colorado are behind 
you and appreciate your efforts to get adequate tarif protection. 

Detta County CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
L. A. Down, President. 
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DELTA, COLO., January 15, 1939. 
Hon. C. W. WATERMAN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 

A higher tariff on sugar is of vital importance to the farmers on the 
Uncompahgre reclamation project. It will be a big lift in paying the 
high water charges held against us, Your best efforts along these lines 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Tue UNcoMPAHGRE VALLEY 
WATER USERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
C. B. ELLIOTT, Acting President. 
FOWLER, COLO., January 15, 1930. 
Senator CHARLES W. WATERMAN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

The Fowler Cooperative Beet Growers’ Association of 100 members 
urges you to use all your influence to further the interests of the sugar 
industry in Colorado. 

C. J. STAUDER, Secretary, 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., January 15, 1930. 
Benator CHARLES W, WATERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Future of western Colorado beet growers and sugar industry depends 
upon ample tarif protection. Present narrow margin makes this source 
of relief imperative. A continuation of your strenuous efforts Wednes- 
day's session will be valuable. Our appreciation for your attention. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, yesterday on page 1581 of 
the Recorp appears what purports to be a letter from some one 
in Colorado which the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Hagerison] asked to have printed in the Recorp. It appears to 
be anonymous. I ask the Senator from Mississippi if he will 
kindly place the name of the writer of that letter in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. I will say to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that the gentleman who wrote to me and made the state- 
ment said he had no objection to putting his letter and his name 
in the Recorp, and I shall be very glad to do that. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I should like to have that done. 

Mr. HARRISON subsequently said: Mr. President, at the 
request of the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN], 
I ask to have read at the desk the letter which he desires shall 
be placed in the Recorp. It is from Mr. William D. Hoover, 
1175 Race Street, Denver, Colo. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Denver, COLO., January II, 1930. 
Hon. Pat HARRISON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: You are welcome to use any of the statements of 
the inclosed memorandum if they appeal to you. 

I have been intimately connected with the industry under so much 
discussion from its inception in Colorado, and consider myself a 
protectionist under justifiable conditions. 

If the public were more familiar with the commonplace facts con- 
cerning this subject its opinion surely would dictate the correct solution. 

Most sincerely, 
W. D. Hoover. 


Mr. WATERMAN. I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if no other Senator desires 
to make any preliminary motions or suggestions, I desire briefly 
to discuss the pending amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison], which leaves the tariff on sugar as it is 
in the present law. 

Mr. President, there is no more important provision in the 
pending tariff bill than the schedule which we are now consider- 
ing affecting the tariff on sugar. We are all familiar with the 
fact and the Recorp has spoken time and time again to the 
effect that the House bill increased the tariff on sugar from 1.76 
to 8 cents per pound, subject to the Cuban differential, which 
brought it down to 2.40, and that the Senate Finance Committee 
has reported an amendment to that provision so as to increase 
the tariff from 1.76 cents to 2.20 cents on Cuban sugar and 2.60 
on all other sugar. The proposal of the House bill increased 
the tariff on sugar more than 36 per cent, while the Senate 
amendment increases it more than 25 per cent above present 
rates. I am opposed to all increases in the tariff on sugar. 

In order to justify an increase in the tariff on sugar, I take 
it for granted no one will deny that it is necessary to demon- 
strate that the increased tariff is either needed by the United 
States Government as a matter of revenue or that the beet and 
cane sugar industries in the United States are entitled to the 
increase and need the increase as a matter of protection. Of 
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course, the latter phase of the question carries with it the 
corollary of farm relief involved in the increase in the tariff on 
sugar. Many of those who came before the House and Senate 
committees urging the increase in the tariff on sugar based it 
upon the theory that it was a measure of farm relief designed 
to aid the growers of sugar beets and sugarcane in the United 
States. I shall discuss the so-called ferm-relief phase of the 
problem a little later. 

I assume that no Senator on this floor will seriously contend 
that this increase is needed as a matter of revenue, although in 
a verbal passage at arms across the aisle recently the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] submitted the suggestion, in all serious- 
ness so far as his countenance could show, that it might be 
justified as a revenue measure, notwithstanding the fact that 
within the last 30 days we have passed a joint resolution hand- 
ing back to the taxpayers of the United States $160,000,000 
represented by a surplus in the Treasury at the present time. 
So, Mr. President, I do not think the argument that the increase 
in the tariff is needed as a matter of revenue is entitled to 
serious consideration. 

That brings us, then, to a discussion of its merits, if it has 
any, as a matter of protection to the sugar industry as a whole 
and to the farmers of the United States in particular, I think 
it might be interesting and illuminating to make some compari- 
sons as to the acreage represented by the sugar industry and 
by other agricultural industries in their relation to the farm 
problem. A large number of what I consider to be the in- 
iquities of the pending tariff bill are based upon and sought 
to be justified by an appeal to our natural desire to aid the 
farmer. The Congress was called into extraordinary session 
last year because of an agricultural condition, which was not 
produced by depression in the peanut market, which was not 
produced by any condition that existed among the popcorn pro- 
ducers, nor by any condition so far as I know existing in the 
oliye orchards ; but we were brought here because of a condition 
that existed in the great farming regions which produce corn 
and wheat and tobacco and rye and hay and cattle and other 
staple commodities which are regarded as presenting a serious 
farm problem in the United States. Yet by nothing that you 
have done so far in this tariff bill have you brought one dollar 
of profit to the wheat grower; by nothing that you have done so 
far have you added one penny to the income of the producer of 
corn or of tobacco; but, on the contrary, at every turn of the 
tariff road you have heaped additional burdens upon the pro- 
ducers of all the farm products in the United States. 

If this measure shall become a law, either as it passed the 
House or as it has been up to date considered by the Senate, it 
will increase the price of every product bought by every farmer 
of the United States. It will increase the price of every woolen 
garment which the farmer is required to buy to wear either in 
the summer or the winter time; it will increase the price of 
every hat which he is required to buy whether it be of wool or 
of straw; it will increase the price of every implement of hus- 
bandry and of all the implements and tools of the artisans and 
the laborers of the United States; and now we are asked to 
heap an additional burden upon 30,000,000 farmers and 90,- 
000,000 other consumers because of an increased price of sugar, 
and we are told that it is needed to be done as a measure of 
farm relief. 

Mr. President, how many people are engaged or interested 
in the production of sugar beets in the United States? Some- 
where in the neighborhood of 300,000, which is only 1 per 
cent of the 30,000,000 farmers who will be affected by the 
increase in the price of sugar. What is the acreage of the 
various staple crops of the United States? 

It is interesting and somewhat astonishing to make a com- 
parison between the acreage devoted to the cultivation of sugar 
beets and sugarcane with that devoted to the cultivation of 
other crops in the United States. 

In 1928 there were 100,761,000 acres of corn in cultivation 
in the United States. There were 45,326,000 acres of cotton 
in cultivation in 1928. There were 57,724,000 acres of wheat 
in cultivation. There were 1,912,000 acres of tobacco in culti- 
vation in 1928. There were 41,733,000 acres of oats. There 
were 3,825,000 acres of potatoes. There were 12,000,000 acres 
of barley in cultivation in 1928. There were 1,777,000 acres 
of beans, 750,000 acres of buckwheat, 965,000 acres of rice, 
720,000 acres of timothy seed—not hay, but timothy seed; there 
were 1,388,000 acres of cowpeas, 3,444,000 acres of tye, 2,721,000 
acres of flaxseed, 6,497,000 acres of grain sorghum, 57,775,000 
acres of tame hay, and 13,144,000 acres of wild hay, making a 
total of 70,919,000 acres devoted to the cultivation of hay in 
the United States; there were 713,000 acres of clover seed, 
1,910,000 acres of soybeans, 1,541,000 acres of velvet beans, 
810,000 acres of sweetpotatoes, 138,000 acres of sugarcane, 
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848,000 acres of sorghum cane, and 464,000 acres of sugar beets 
in cultivation in the entire United States of America in the 
year 1928. 

In other words, compared to 45,000,000 acres of cotton, for 
which nothing is done or can be done under this tariff bill, 
we have 646,000 acres of sugar beets and 138,000 acres of sugar- 
cane. 

Compared to 100,000,000 acres of corn in the United States, 
for which nothing is done or can be done in this tariff measure, 
we have 646,000 acres of sugar beets. 

Compared to 57,000,000 acres of wheat, we have 646,000 acres 
of sugar beets. 

In other words, in order, as they say, to protect the growers 
of 646,000 acres of sugar beets, we are proposing to tax 30,000,- 
000 farmers who cultivate 100,000,000 acres of corn, 45,000,000 
acres of cotton, 57,000,000 acres of wheat, and so on, ranging all 
the way down through the agricultural list. Even the growers 
of sweetpotatoes in the United States cultivate more acreage 
than is involved in all the sugar beets used in all the States 
that are asking for this increased tariff. 

I am informed that on the average one person can cultivate 
about 1314 acres of beets, which means that there are actually 
about 47,000 people engaged in the cutivation of this product. 

There are 640 acres in a square mile. One thousand square 
miles would be 640,000, which is the acreage last year in sugar 
beets. In other words, a strip of territory ten times the size of 
the original dimensions of the District of Columbia—which was 
a square 10 miles each way, and therefore contained 100 square 
miles—represents, if it were all put in one parcel, the entire 
acreage that was last year cultivated in sugar beets, Yet, in 
order to protect 1,000 square miles of territory producing sugar 
beets in the United States, we are asked to levy an additional 
burden upon not only 30,000,000 farmers who produce corn and 
wheat and tobacco and rice and rye and barley and all the 
other crops that go to feed and clothe the American people and 
the world, but we are asked also to put an additional burden 
upon the breakfast tables of 75,000,000 or 80,000,000 people 
who are not engaged in agricultural pursuits. And the fallacy 
of the proposal is that it will in fact not benefit the beet or 
cane growers of the United States. 

Farm relief! Why, they produce in Louisiana ten times as 
much acreage in corn as they do in sugarcane; and yet those 
who produced that corn in Louisiana, those other farmers who 
are compelled to cultivate 1,240,000 acres of corn in Louisiana, 
are to be taxed because 138,000 acres of cane sugar is here de- 
manding more protection and a greater burden at the expense 
of the American people. If we are to deal with the tariff on 
sugar purely as a matter of agricultural protection, what shall 
we say to the farmers in Louisiana who cultivate a million and 
a quarter acres of corn, for whom this measure provides no 
benefit whatever, but upon whom it heaps additional burdens? 
How can we justify a course that helps further to impoverish 
the very farmers for whose benefit we were supposed to have 
been called into extra session? 

More than a million acres of cotton are cultivated in Louisi- 
ana. Those cotton producers receive no benefit from an addi- 
tional tariff on sugar; but every man who grows cotton, every 
man who in the blistering rays of the summer sun myst culti- 
vate it and in the fall must gather it, must pay his share of 
tribute into the coffers of the sugar industry, in order, as they 
say, that 138,000 acres of sugarcane in Louisiana may have 
more protection. In other words, in order to protect a hothouse 
industry in one State we are proposing to tax those who are 
engaged in an industry that is indigenous to the soil, and whose 
soil produces, by reason of its excellent quality, both wheat and 
corn and cotton. 

Taking it only from the standpoint of Louisiana alone, there 
is no justification for this increase in the tariff on sugar for 
the benefit of those who cultivate 138,000 acres of sugarcane. 

In 1928—which are the last figures I have, taken from the 
1928 Agricultural Yearbook, which is the last yearbook which 
has been published—the State of Ohio had 38,000 acres in sugar 
beets. The State of Ohio had 872,000 acres in wheat; and yet 
the farmers who cultivated 872,000 acres of wheat in Ohio are 
asked to pay an additional burden in order to protect those who 
cultivate 38,000 acres of sugar beets in that State. 

The State of Michigan in 1928 cultivated 65,000 acres of sugar 
beets. At the same time the farmers of Michigan cultivated 
887,000 acres of wheat. Those wheat growers are asked to pay 
an additional burden in the way of a tariff on sugar for the 
benefit of the comparatively small number who cultivate 65,000 
acres of sugar beets. I deny that even the growers of sugar 
ele receive the benefit of this additional tax, if it should 

le E 

The State of Michigan in the same year cultivated 1,461,000 

acres of corn; and, bear in mind, this tariff bill does nothing 
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for the corn producer nor the wheat producer; and yet we are 
asked here to tax those who cultivate 1,461,000 acres of corn 
in Michigan in order to protect those who cultivate 65,000 acres 
of sugar beets. 

In the State of Wisconsin, in the year 1928, they cultivated 
8,000 acres of sugar beets. In the State of Wisconsin in the 
Same year they cultivated 1,121,000 acres of corn and 104,000 
acres of wheat. 

In the State of Nebraska in 1928 they cultivated 88,000 acres 
of sugar beets, I was somewhat surprised to learn, that next to 
Colorado, Nebraska has more acreage in sugar beets than any 
other State, Colorado having 179,000 and Nebraska 88,000. In 
1928, however, Nebraska had 8,672,000 acres of wheat; and 
yet, in order to use the agricultural problem as a lever for in- 
creasing the price of sugar, we are asked to tax the producers 
of wheat in Nebraska who cultivate 3,672,000 acres, in order 
that 88,000 acres of sugar beets may, as they say—assuming 
that they are correct, and that they would receive the benefit 
of it—be protected by an increase in the tariff on sugar. And 
while we are taxing those who cultivate 3,672,000 acres of 
wheat in the State of Nebraska, we are also taxing the farmers 
who last year cultivated 4,469,000 acres of corn; and when we 
add 3,672,000 to 4,469,000 we have about 8,000,000 acres in the 
combined cultivation of corn and wheat, the growers of which 
receive no benefit whatever from this tariff bill, We are asked 
to mulct them by an increase in the price of sugar for the 
benefit of a few people who cultivate 88,000 acres of sugar beets 
in that great agricultural State, and we are asked to do it in 
the name of farm relief, Mr. President! 

In the State of Montana last year they had 29,000 acres of 
— beets. They had 3,853,000 acres of wheat and 274,000 acres 
of corn. 

In the State of Wyoming last year they had 45,000 acres of 
sugar beets, 248,000 acres of wheat, and 167,000 acres of corn. 

In the State of Colorado last year they had 179,000 acres of 
sugar beets, and that is the largest acreage produced by any 
State. In the same year there were 1,339,000 acres in cultiva- 
tion in wheat in the State of Colorado and 1,438,000 acres in 
corn. Corn and wheat combined in Colorado represented 2,777,- 
000 acres as against 179,000 acres in sugar beets, or in the ratio 
of nearly 16 to 1. 

Farm relief! We all recall the tragic sentence of Madame 
Roland, who said: “O liberty, how many crimes are committed 
in thy name!” How appropriate it might be to paraphrase 
that expression and say, “O farm relief, what iniquities are 
committed in thy name.” 

We haye been in the habit of referring to Utah, the State 
represented by the distinguished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, as the sugar-beet State, when, as a matter of fact, Utah 
is fourth in the list. Colorado is first, Nebraska is second, 
Michigan is third, and Utah is fourth. But the fact that the 
sugar refineries are very largely located in the State of Utah, 
which may give a clue to the anxiety of those from Utah to 
increase the price of sugar and the tariff on it, probably has 
given rise to the habit of referring to Utah as the beet-sugar 
State. 

In Utah last year only 53,000 acres were in cultivation for 
sugar beets. At the same time there were 238,000 acres in 
wheat in that State, more than four times the acreage in beets. 
These significant figures from the sugar-beet States themselves 
show how utterly false is the pretense that this increase in the 
cost of sugar is intended as a measure of farm relief. 

I wish here to insert the following tables showing the acreage 
of various crops in the United States for the year 1928, the 
latest year for which accurate figures are available: 

Crop acreage, 1928 
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In addition to the crop comparisons which I have made, it 
is worth while to recall that for the same year there were in 
the United States 55,000,000 head of cattle, 60,000,000 head of 
hogs, and 47,000,000 head of sheep on the farms of the United 
States, the owners and producers of which would have to pay 
their share of the increase in the price of sugar if this sugar 
tariff is increased, ; 
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Mr. President, when we compare the acreage under cultiva- 
tion in sugar beets in the United States with the enormous 
acreage in other crops, the cry of a higher sugar tariff for the 
benefit of the farmer becomes a huge joke, or it would be a joke 
if it were not a tragedy. 

There is no way by which to estimate the additional burden 
which will be placed upon agriculture if this tariff bill is 
enacted, either as it came from the House of Representatives 
or as it came from the Senate Committee on Finance. We do 
know that there is no benefit in it for the great bulk of farmers, 
whose condition brought us here last April. We do know that it 
contains no benefit for the great masses of American agriculture, 
in whose name we are asked to pass a bill for the benefit of 
agriculture; and, so far as I am concerned, I regret that the 
economic and agricultural situation is such that we can not 
do anything for the wheat grower, for the corn grower, for the 
cotton grower, for the rye producer, for the tobacco grower 
in this country by reason of any tariff we may place upon these 
products in this bill. And that furnishes all the greater reason 
why we should not take advantage of their situation in order 
to heap burdens upon them that will make them still more de- 
pressed in their agricultural relationship by reason of increas- 
ing the burden which they bear and which they must pay if 
we increase either the sugar schedule or the other manufactur- 
ing schedules to which I have referred from time to time dur- 
ing the consideration of the pending bill. If this Congress 
takes advantage of the deplorable conditions in agriculture as 
an excuse for still further increasing the cost of living to those 
engaged in it, no defense for such a betrayal can be fabricated 
in any honest mind. 

Mr. President, I can not justify an inerease, and I do not 
believe any man on the floor of this body, coming from an agri- 
cultural State, even from a State where sugar beets are grown, 
can justify an increase on all the rest of the farmers of the 
United States for the benefit of about 300,000 engaged or inter- 
ested in the production of beets and cane, out of which sugar is 
made, and then call it farm relief. 

What is the situation with reference to sugar? In my judg- 
ment, according to the information which is available, there has 
been really no great depression among the sugar-beet growers 
of this country. Let us take the value of their land and the 
acreage production in sugar beets, and the price which they 
have been receiving for sugar beets, which has been in the 
neighborhood of from seven to eight dollars a ton. If we com- 
pare the value of their land, the cost of their labor and their 
production, and the return which they have received from the 
640,000 acres which they have in sugar beets, it will be found 
that they have received a higher reward for their labor in the 
production of sugar beets than has been received by the pro- 
ducer of any other farm product in the United States of America. 

I invite a comparison between sugar beets and wheat. I in- 
vite it as to corn. I invite it as to tobacco. I invite it as to 
cotton. I invite it as to rye and rice and barley, and all the 
other crops which are mentioned in the table from which I have 
read. I challenge any Senator, whether he come from a sugar- 
beet State or sugarcane State, to deny the statement I am about 
to make, that the growers of sugar beets in the United States 
have received a higher return for their investment and upon 
their cost of production and the value of their lands than have 
any other farmers in the United States of America. Yet we are 
asked to tax all the other 30,000,000 in order that we may add to 
the profits, as we are told, of 300,000. I might say in passing 
that it is extremely doubtful whether, even if the tariff is 
increased, the producers of sugar beets will receive very much, 
if any, benefit from it. The sugar refiners and the island pos- 
sessions will get most of the benefit. 

Mr. President, we consume in the United States every year 
about 12,060,000,000 pounds of sugar, and we produce about 
2,000,000,000 ; or to reduce it to tons, we consume about 6,000,000 
tons and produce about 1,000,000. So that we are required to 
import into the United States 5,000,000 tons, or 10,000,000,000 
pounds, of sugar. About half of that 6,000,000 tons we import 
from Cuba, which makes a total of 4,000,000 tons added to our 
own million production, and the other 2,000,000 tons, or 4,000,- 
000,000 pounds, in round figures, we import from Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. 

The tariff on sugar was increased from 1.6 cents, as carried 
in the Underwood bill in 1913, to 1.76 cents, as carried in the 
Fordney-McCumber bill. In other words, we added seven- 
tenths of a cent per pound to the tariff. Notwithstanding that 
addition in the tariff, our domestic sugar production has been 
about the same during the last five or six years. On the con- 
trary, the importations from the Philippine Islands, from Porto 
Rico, and from the Hawaiian Islands have greatly increased, 
because with sugar from those islands coming in without the 
payment of duty they haye been able not only to compete with 
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our domestic production, but, by reason of the higher tariff 
on Cuban sugar, the importations from those islands have to 
a large extent been substituted for Cuban sugar. 

Mr. President, the extent té which the people of the United 
States have been compelled to pay tribute to the sugar industry, 
both cane and beet, is almost incredible. Cane sugar has been 
produced in Louisiana for something like 200 years. In 1890 
Congress provided a bounty of 2 cents per pound on beet 
sugar, there then being no duty on imported sugar. This bounty 
continued until 1895, when it was eliminated and an import duty 
levied on sugar. That duty was 40 per cent ad valorem. In 
1898 the Republican Party doubled the rate. The Democrats 
reduced it in 1913; but when the Harding administration came 
it on two occasions increased the rate within two years. Now 
we are asked to raise the rate upon this indispensable food to 
all the people by from 25 to 36 per cent, and if this increase is 
granted it will mean that sugar will bear a rate of nearly 100 
per cent upon its value, which must be paid by every class of 
people in this Republic. 

Since the adoption of the 2-cent bounty in 1890 the American 
people have paid to the cane and beet sugar interests $900,- 
000,000, to the Hawaiians $485,000,000, to the Porto Ricans 
$270,000,000, to the Filipinos $133,000,000, making a total of 
$1,788,000,000 which the American people haye paid to some 
form of special interest. This does not include $1,800,000,000 
which they have paid in tariff duties on Cuban sugar imported 
into this country. 

In other words, it has cost the American people more than 
$3,500,000,000 to pursue the policy which has culminated in 
this indefensible proposal which is now before us. 

If an increase from 1.6 to 1.76 cents per pound in the last 
seven years resulted in more than doubling the importation 
of free sugar from Porto Rico, the Philippines, and the Ha- 
waiian Islands, which has come in competition with domestic 
beet and cane sugar, will not an additional increase in the tariff, 
placing still greater restrictions on Cuban importations, result 
in still more sugar being brought in from the Philippines, from 
Hawaii, and from Porto Rico to compete with domestic sugar, so 
that the result of this increase will be larger profits not only to 
certain domestic producers and manufacturers of sugar but 
larger profits to the producers in Hawaii, in Porto Rico, and in 
the Philippines? So, as I indicated a moment ago, I doubt 
seriously whether the grower of sugar beets in the United 
States will receive any benefit whatever from the increase if 
it is granted to them on the ground of agricultural relief. 
Although the tariff was increased 70 per cent in 1922, there was 
less domestic sugar produced in 1929 than in 1920. This was 
largely on account of free importations from other islands than 
Cuba, and further restrictions upon Cuban importations will 
bring in still more sugar free of duty from Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines, without any corresponding benefit to the 
American beet grower. 

What have been some of the profits of some of these Sugar 
companies? Last year we produced slightly more than 900,000 
tons of beet sugar and 145,000 tons of cane sugar, making a 
little more than 1,000,000 tons as our total production. 

Fifty-eight per cent of our domestic beet sugar is produced 
by one company, the Great Western Sugar Co., and I do not 
suppose the most enthusiastic advocates of sugar protection 
would urge that the Great Western Sugar Co. is in need of any 
additional protection. They haye been paying a 7 per cent 
dividend on their preferred stock for a number of years, and 
last year they paid the equivalent of 33.6 per cent on their 
common stock. They multiplied their outstanding stock from 
600,000 shares, valued at $25 a share, to 1,800,000 shares of 
no par value. They have out of earnings added to the value of 
their property, which is capitalized at about $15,000,000, or was 
prior to the stock split up, until it is six times as valuable now, 
without any additional capital except what they have put aside 
in surplus each year, in addition to the 7 per cent dividend 
on their preferred and 33 per cent dividend on their common 
stock. 

I am in no sense objecting to the success of this company. 
But with its production of 58 per cent of all our domestic beet 
sugar, with its 7 per cent preferred dividends and its 33 per 
cent common dividends in addition to that set aside to surplus, 
I submit that greater protection for the sugar industry not only 
is not necessary but is utterly incredible and indefensible, 

The present tariff on sugar is costing the American people 
more than $285,000,000 per annum. That is the equivalent of 
14 cents on each pound of sugar produced in the United States. 
If the proposed Senate rate is adopted, it will add another 
$75,000,000 to the annual cost, making a total of $360,000,000 as 
the annual tribute paid by the American people to the sugar 
industry alone. This will mean the equivalent of nearly 18 
cents per pound on all the sugar produced in the United States. 
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Already the tariff on sugar is nearly twice as large as the 
average of tariff rates on all other dutiable articles coming into 
the country. The further increase in this duty has no justifica- 
tion from any standpoint whatever. 

We can not justify it from the standpoint of revenue, for it is 
not needed. 

We can not justify it from the standpoint of protection, be- 
cause it is already overprotected. 

We can not justify it from the standpoint of farm relief; for 
it will be a burden to agriculture instead of a benefit. 

We can not justify it on account of American labor, because 
most of the labor employed consists of Mexicans and other tem- 
porary foreign residents, and the conditions of child labor em- 
ployed in these sugar regions have brought forth the condemna- 
tion of public-spirited men and women throughout the Nation. 

We are asked to pass a bill which will place anywhere from 
$75,000,000 to $100,000,000 of an additional burden upon the 
people of the United States in order to protect a domestic indus- 
try 58 per cent of which is controlled and produced by a single 
company which last year declared a 7 per cent dividend on its 
preferred stock and 33.6 per cent on its common stock. We are 
asked to do that in order to relieve agriculture. We are asked 
to do that in order that the pretended friends of the farmer in 
and out of Congress may return to those who sent them here 
with the hypocritical claim that they have helped him by this 
legislation, in order that those who have deluded him hereto- 
fore may again delude him. I will not be a party to this false 
pretense and delusion. - I will not join those who seek to take 
advantage of him by increasing his burdens and then pretend- 
ing to have saved him. I will not be one of those who seek to 
save him from a watery grave by adding more millstones 
around his neck, 

Mr. President, not only is there no justification for the in- 
crease in tariff by reason of any need for revenue, nor as a 
farm-relief measure, but there is no justification for it when 
we consider our international relations with Cuba and our 
trade relations with that island. A good deal has been said 
on one side and the other about lobbying with reference to 
sugar. There are undoubtedly lobbies here advocating an in- 
crease in the tariff on sugar—very active lobbies. There has 
been one here logrolling in opposition to the proposed in- 
crease in the tariff on sugar. I have no doubt that both of 
these lobbies have engaged in practices that were reprehensible. 
So far as I am personally concerned, I have no sympathy what- 
ever with any unethical or improper practice engaged in by any 
lobby, though I recognize the right of American citizens to come 
here and petition Congress in a proper manner, for or against 
any legislation in which they may be interested. I do not pro- 
pose to be deterred in the performance of my duty as I see it, 
representing the State of Kentucky, and by my vote affecting 
all the people of the country, by any sensational stories about 
the activities of any lobby, either for or against an increase in 
the tariff on sugar. If there had been no lobby investigation, 
if there had been no lobby activities in Washington, my position 
upon the question would be the same as it is to-day. I was 
against this increase before the lobby investigation started, and 
I am against it now. 

I desire to see American industry prosper. I desire to see 
stockholders receive dividends upon the value of their stock 
if the industry is so economically and so wisely located and 
administered as to justify them in the expectation that they may 
receive dividends. But I am not willing, Mr. President, to bur- 
den any further the great masses of the American people in 
order that an artificial prosperity may be injected into a hot- 
house industry, a part of which probably never should have 
been located within the borders of the United States. I am not 
willing to cast my vote upon this question or to have my judg- 
ment swayed by a lobby either for or against a sugar tariff. 
I hope that in my votes and in my conduct here I may repre- 
sent not only the sound judgment and the conscience of those 
who sent me here, but that at least in part I may speak for 
the whole people of the United States in so far as one Member 
of the Senate may do so, because in a larger sense, while 
coming from an individual State, he represents all of the people 
and his conduct and his acts here affect the welfare of all the 
people. 

What has the increase in sugar tariff in the past done to our 
trade with Cuba? If we are going to look at this question as a 
matter of farm relief, I desire to invite the attention of the 
Members of the Senate to the effect upon the farmers of the 
United States of the law as it now exists. The island of Cuba 
has been our most profitable and most friendly customer to the 
south of the Gulf of Mexico. In 1923 we shipped American-made 


goods to Cuba valued at $192,438,000. That $192,438,000 worth 
of domestic products which were shipped to Cuba, which we 
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never could have shipped to Cuba except by the purchase of her 
sugar, gave to hundreds of thousands of American laboring men 
work in the production of those products which we could not 
consume in the United States. In 1924 we sent $199,000,000 
worth of our commerce to the island of Cuba. In 1925 it 
sank to $187,000,000, in 1926 to $160,000,000, and in 1927 to 
$155,000,000. 

In 1928 our exports to Cuba were reduced to $127,000,000 as 
compared with $199,000,000 in 1923, soon after the increase in 
the tariff on sugar, which amounted to a reduction of $70,000,000 
in our annual export trade to the island of Cuba. That 
870,000,000 reduction in our exports to the island of Cuba alone 
must be added to the other costs we have borne as a result of 
the increase in the sugar tariff; and if we increase the tariff 
still further, our trade with Cuba and our exports to that island 
will decrease still more, which must be added to the actual cost 
involved in a further increase in the rate upon it. It is esti- 
mated that the increase in the cost of sugar to the American 
people by even the tariff rate proposed by the Senate Committee 
on Finance will be between $70,000,000 and $150,000,000. I take 
it that it will be around $75,000,000. And yet we have in five 
years reduced our exports to Cuba alone, because of the tariff 
already in existence on sugar, by an amount practically equal 
to the additional burden placed upon the American people by 
the increased tariff on sugar and by an amount twice as much 
as that which is represented by the increased revenue to the 
Treasury on account of the increased tariff. 

How was that decrease in exports justified? Talk about 
farm relief! What we have talked about in the last 10 or 12 
years has been the surplus of American farm products. We 
have been seeking, by organization and cooperation and legis- 
lation, to deyise some way by which the American farmer could 
find a market for his surplus products, so he would not have to 
pile them up in the field without a market or be compelled to 
dump them on the market when it was unprepared to receive 
them. All of our education and cooperation and organization 
have been designed to find a market in the markets of the world 
for the surplus products of the American farm, And yet among 
those items which have been reduced in our exports to Cuba we 
find the following farm products: 

Hams and shoulders, produced on the farms of the United 
States, giving a market to the raisers of hogs, decreased 41.7 
per cent to the island of Cuba; bacon and other products of the 
hog decreased 26.4 per cent; eggs in shells, which are a farm 
product, decreased 12.4 per cent. Milk, which is a dairy prod- 
uct and which we have been undertaking in some measure to 
protect in the consideration of the bill now before us, decreased 
in our exports to Cuba 60.5 per cent; rye 14.7 per cent; corn, 
grain, 33.6 per cent; beans, 18.5 per cent; potatoes, 38.9 per cent. 

Then, going down to other items than agriculture, our exports 
to Cuba of boots and shoes decreased 27.2 per cent; shirts, 54.2 
per cent; cement, 67.6 per cent. By increasing the tariff on 
Cuban sugar our exports of cement to that island decreased 67 
per cent, and we are asked to place a tariff on cement imported 
into the United States. While the present tariff brought about 
a reduction of more than 27 per cent in the boots and shoes we 
sent to Cuba, we are asked to reduce these exports still more by 
another increase in the tariff on Cuban sugar, and then levy a 
tariff on boots and shoes and increase their cost to the American 
people. 

My friends, how can we justify a measure that adds more 
than $75,000,000 to the tax burden of the country, one-third of 
which will be borne by agriculture already depressed, by in- 
creasing the tariff on sugar still further and making it still 
more impossible for Cuba to purchase our bacon and our ham 
and our lard and our poultry and our eggs and our boots and 
shoes and shirts? This will be the result if we make it impos- 
sible for the producers of Cuban sugar, who supply one-half of 
our domestic consumption, to sell their product to us. By such 
an increased tariff we will still further restrict the market for 
American exports to the great island of Cuba. 

There is a moral question as well as an economic question 
involved. We have witnessed the spectacle of men coming 
before the Congress asking independence for the Philippines, not 
as a matter of principle, not because the great sentiment of 
human liberty swells their bosoms, not actuated by the same 
sentiment which actuated our soldiers when they went into Cuba 
and the Philippine Islands to drive the Spanish despot from 
those Spanish provinces of the Caribbean and the Pacific; we 
have seen the spectacle of men céming here and asking us to 
grant independence to the Philippine Islands solely in order that 
we may tax them. 

Mr. President, if and when we grant to the Filipinos their 
independence I want it to be done as a matter of principle and 
as a matter of justice. I would be ashamed to withhold it from 
them on principle and on justice and then grant it on the sordid 
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and selfish ground that I want to tax them. When in the provi- 
dence of God we grant to these people a right to their place in 
the family of nations let not the act be tarnished with the 
aceon that we are actuated by any selfish or mercenary 
motive. 

Mr. President, I can not help regretting that President 
Hoover’s opinions and expressions have not been more sharply 
defined in this regard; but in one or two of his speeches I think 
we can get a hint of what was in his mind, not only his recom- 
mendation of a limited revision of the tariff but otherwise. Not 
only in his inaugural address but in his campaign speeches, and 
particularly in a speech delivered since the inauguration and 
since the beginning of this Congress, he said that in considering 
a tariff measure and our relationship with the business world 
we must not overlook the fact that America is now an exporting 
Nation and that in order to build up American labor, in order 
to find remunerative and constant employment, we must find 
markets in all the lands of the world capable of taking and 
absorbing the surplus products of American labor, both in the 
factory and on the farm. 

We have established a Department of Commerce, which in 
every American embassy and legation has commercial attachés 
whose business it is to study the markets of the world and to 
steer American products in the channels of world trade; yet 
here at our doors is a republic, created by us, by our sacrifices 
and by our own ideals, kindling the light of liberty which 
inspired the Cubans to revolt against Spain, and we are asked, 
for a selfish motive, not only to destroy an industry in that 
republic in which Americans have invested a billion of dollars 
for Americans own three-fourths of the sugar industry in Cuba, 
as they own large proportions of the sugar industry in the 
Philippines, in Hawaii, and in Porto Rico—we are asked to 
shut the doors of our commerce, to disrupt our reciprocal rela- 
tions, to change our friendly attitude toward this island repub- 
lic, in order that the great Western Sugar Company may in- 
crease its 7 per cent dividend and its 33 per cent dividend, 
despite the fact that 30,000,000 American farmers who can not 
be assisted by this tariff bill, will be required to pay thirty, 
forty, or fifty million dollars a year more for sugar than they 
now pay. All that is to be done in order that some, either in 
this body or outside of it, may return to their people and 
say, “Look what we haye done; we have brought home the 
bacon for the farmer of the United States.” When the farmer 
asks, “ How did you do it?” the reply will be, “ We put a tariff 
on peanuts, on olives, on sugar beets.” “Well, what about 
wheat and corn and tobacco?“ I can imagine the tobacco 
farmer in North Carolina, Virginia, and Kentucky when we go 
back to him and say we have helped the farmer asking, How 
did you heip him?” “We put an increased tax on sugar, the 
cultivation of which requires the use of only 646,000 acres of 
land.” “What about tobacco?” 

To tobacco there are devoted 2,000,000 acres of land in the 
United States, and tobacco pays into the Treasury $434,000,000 a 
year, which is one-eighth of the total revenue of the United 
States Government. I wonder how any tobacco farmer will be 
satisfied with that measure of farm relief which taxes him on 
the thing he digs out of the ground and also taxes him on the 
thing he has to buy for his breakfast table. I wonder also how 
the wheat growers and the corn growers of Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, and Indiana, which States have 
millions upon millions of acres in cultivation to grow those farm 
products, who are not benefited by this tariff bill, will be 
satisfied with that sort of farm relief which puts another burden 
of $40,000,000 on them in addition to the increased burdens 
which will be carried in other schedules of the bill? 

This increased tax on sugar will cost the people of Illinois 
$25,000,000 per annum. It will cost the people of Indiana 
$7,500,000. It will cost the people of Ohio $17,700,000, and the 
people of Kentucky will be taxed a total of $4,520,000 if this 
proposal is enacted into law. 

Mr. President, if it were not a huge joke it would be a 
tragedy that serious-minded men are willing to advocate this 
increased burden on the American breakfast table as a measure 
of farm relief. For that reason I shall vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi proposing to reduce the tariff 
on sugar to its present figure. If we are to take the word of 
the Tariff Commission for it, we would be justified in moving for 
a reduction in the tariff on sugar, for when that commission in- 
vestigated the cost of production here and abroad, which was 
the yardstick adopted in the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, and 
in the flexible provision of the tariff law, they found by a 
majority that 1.23 cents per pound was all the tariff that was 
needed on sugar, and the Tariff Commission recommended that 
the tariff ought to be reduced to that figure. 

So if we were to take the word of the Tariff Commission 
for it, we would be justified in asking for a reduction of the 
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tariff on sugar; but we are not asking for that. We shall 
be satisfied to leave the tariff where it is, at 1.76 cents, under 
which domestic sugar producers in Colorado and in Utah 
already receive a higher reward for their labor than any other 
class of farmers in the United States, under which a concern 
which produces 58 per cent of our domestic sugar has been 
able to increase its profits until it has multiplied its assets six 
times and has declared dividends of 33½ per cent a year on 
its common stock since the present law was passed. 

We are not asking for a reduction of the tariff upon sugar, 
but we do ask, in behalf of American labor, in behalf of the 
American housewife, in behalf of the American farmer, that no 
additional burden be placed upon their shoulders by an increase 
in the tariff on sugar which will be indefensible, unreasonable, 
unjust, and unfair. Therefore, I hope the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi providing that the duty on sugar shall 
remain as it is at present will be adopted. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the sugar schedule of the pend- 
ing tariff measure presents not only one of the most important 
problems in the bill, but also one of the most confusing, Unless 
one keeps clearly in mind the objective we seek to attain, he is 
almost certain to lose his bearings and become confused by the 
mass of statistics and conflicting interests involved. And if he 
keeps a clear view of the objective sought, he finds himself 
between the devil and the deep blue sea in striving to attain 
that objective through the imposition of a protective tariff on 
sugar. 

We are seeking to protect the cane and beet sugar growers 
in the United States. If we levy a high tariff we militate 
against the Cuban sugar industry, and encourage the importa- 
tion of sugar from the Philippines, as well as from Porto Rico 
and Hawaii. A lower tariff discourages Philippine importations 
for the benefit of Cuba. But the beet and cane sugar farmers 
of the United States get no protection in either case. They are 
in no better position than the horse thief captured by a posse 
in the days of the wild West. His captors, being imbued with 
a rude sense of fair play, and having in them the milk of 
human kindness, offered the horse thief his choice of two alter- 
natives, He could choose either to be hanged by the neck until 
dead, or he could be shot to death. In either event he faced 
certain death. 

The case of the American sugar grower was stated clearly 
and concisely yesterday by the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran]. His masterly exposition leaves little to be said, but I 
feel in duty bound to state my position while indorsing the views 
he expressed. í 

It is proposed by the House bill, as I understand, by increas- 
ing the duty on sugar, to levy an additional burden of from 
eighty to ninety million dollars a year on the people of the 
United States. The Senate Finance Committee proposes a lesser 
increase, amounting only to about from fifty to fifty-five million 
dollars a year. 

If that increase of some $50,000,000 a year in the cost of sugar 
went to the American sugar grower, our problem would be com- 
paratively a simple one. But that increase, whether fifty or 
sixty million dollars a year under the Senate amendment or 
ninety or so millions under the House bill, will be paid by 
farmers and other consumers—but not to American farmers 
growing sugar beets or sugar cane. American farmers will pay 
twenty to twenty-five million dollars more annually for the 
sugar they use; the American growers will get possibly two or 
three millions—probably not that much. 

Mr. President, our protective-tariff system proposes that for 
the protection of American industry and American labor and to 
foster and preserve what we sometimes call the American stand- 
ard of living, American producers shall be protected against 
cheap foreign labor and cheap foreign production costs by the 
imposition of import duties on the commodity or product to be 
protected. 

In every such case the many consumers of the commodity or 
product each contribute a small amount per capita to give the 
producer, the manufacturer, and the laborer sufficient profits on 
the sale of their commodity, their product, or their labor, as the 
case may be, to allow them to maintain the American standard 
of living. So far that policy has been justified by its fruits. 

To be sure, agriculture as a whole bas not obtained the same 
proportionate benefit that industry has obtained. It is becoming 
increasingly plain that the protective tariff by itself can not 
afford that protection to the wheat grower, the cotton grower, or 
the grower of any other surplus crop. We are trying other 
means to afford the wheat grower and the cotton grower the 
protection it is admitted he is entitled to but does not obtain 
from the operations of the protective tariff system. 

A different set of conditions leads to a similar result in the 
case of the American sugar grower. 
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Mr, President, I see no escape from the conclusion stated so 
ably by the senior Senator from Idaho that the American sugar 
grower will receive little, if any, benefit from an increase in the 
sugar tariff. In fact * seems doubtful if be obtains any great 
benefit from the present tariff on sugar. 

Statistics already in the Recorp, and with which we are all 
familiar, show that there has been no material increase in sugar 
production in continental United States following previous in- 
creases in the tariff. On the other hand, each increase since 
we took over the Philippines has shown an increase in Philip- 
pine production and importation into continental United States. 

In 1921-22 continental United States produced some 1,200,000 
short tons of sugar, including both beet and cane sugar. In 1921 
the duty on sugar was increased from 1.35 cents a pound to 1.64 
cents and in 1922 it was increased to 1.76 cents a pound. 

But in 1927-28 continental United States produced a total of 
only some 1,100,000 short tons of sugar. Beet-sugar production 
remains practically stationary. Cane-sugar production in Loui- 
siana dropped from 170,000 short tons to 70,000 short tons. I 
understand that prospects now peint to a production of about 
200,000 short tons of cane sugar for 1928-29. 

How about the island production? In 1921-22 Philippine pro- 
duction was under 400,000 tons, Porto Rico about the same, 
Hawaii produced more than 500,000 tons, Cuba’s production was 
around 4,000,000 tons. 

Others have placed the exact figures in the RECORD. 
interested only in trying to paint the general picture, 

By 1928 Porto Rican production had increased to approxi- 
mately 700,000 short tons, compared to less than 400,000 short 
tons six years previously. Hawaiian production increased to 
more than 800,000 tons, the Philippines to more than 600,000 
tons. 

I see no reason to doubt the statement of Gen. Leonard Wood 
that Philippine production can be increased to 5,000,000 tons. 
And as we increase our tariff rate on sugar the production in the 
Philippines is bound to increase. The production in Hawaii and 
Porto Rico will increase slightly. Our consumption from Cuba 
might be cut down somewhat. 

But in all this I can not see where the domestic cane-sugar or 
beet-sugar grower will benefit. Through manipulating the sugar 
tariff we can increase our consumption of Philippine sugar at 
the expense of Cuba, or we can limit importations from the 
Philippines and favor the Cuban producer. 

Mr. President, I believe in the principle of the protective tariff. 
I believe in the practice of the protective tariff. I am perfectly 
willing to assess an increased tariff on the consumers of sugar 
in the United States if the cane and beet sugar growers in the 
United States can derive the benefit of that increase. 

But I can see no advantage to American sugar growers in 
juggling with the tariff for the benefit of the Philippines as 
against Cuba, or vice versa. It is not the duty of Congress to 
levy tariff duties for the protection of the Filipinos or against 
the American capitalists who control Cuban sugar production. 
Our duty is to levy tariffs for the benefit of the American 
people. 

On paper, the protective tariff on sugar gives the advantage 
to the beet-sugar grower and the cane-sugar grower of the 
United States; but in effect that tariff is largely only a scrap of 
paper. 

We say to the American sugar grower, “ Here is a protective 
tariff of 1.76 cents a pound, or 2.20 cents a pound, or 2.40 cents a 
pound. It protects you against importations of sugar from 
foreign countries where labor is cheap and where sugarcane is 
grown under the most favorable conditions. Yes, Mr. American 
Sugar Grower; we protect you against foreign-grown sugar, 
against cheap-production costs, including cheap labor costs, with 
a few exceptions. We give the Cuban sugar interests a prefer- 
ential that enables them to compete with you under conditions 
under which they can produce sugar more cheaply than you can 
hope to. Cuba produces some four or fiye million tons a year, 
and that can be thrown into the American market in competition 
with you.” 

Yes; and there is another exception that perhaps ought te be 
mentioned. We allow the Philippines to ship in sugar duty free. 
They have probably the best sugar-producing land in the world, 
with the most favorable conditions; and their labor costs are 
very low, some 40 or 50 cents a day. Their potential production 
is some 5,000,000 tons, in case the tariff should be pegged at a 
point where the Philippine sugar can come into this country 
cheaper than Cuban sugar can. The tariff does not protect you 
against Cuban sugar, nor against Philippine sugar, nor against 
Hawaii, nor Porto Rico; but you might frame the sugar-tariff 
section and hang it on the wall for luck. 

It is proposed—and the proposal has many supporters—that 
we solve this problem, and at the same time some other vexa- 
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tious problems, by freeing the Philippines. If that seemed a 
possibility in this generation, I should be inclined to give that 
proposal serious consideration, But I should say the odds are 
very much against freedom for the Philippines within a decade 
or even within a generation; and if we increase the tariff duty 
on sugar, it will become effective right now. 

There are other importations from the Philippines that seri- 
ously injure American agriculture, but this is no time to deal 
with them. They only add to the desirability of separating the 
Philippines from the United States, if that were possible. 

The economics of the Philippine situation, as affecting Ameri- 
can agriculture, would incline me very much to support a reso- 
lution providing for Philippine independence. But I doubt if 
the Filipinos themselves would desire independence if it meant 
economic independence for the United States farmers and sugar 
growers as well as political independence for the Filipino 
people. 

Mr. President, for the reasons outlined and already placed in 
the Recorp more completely by others, I must vote against any 
increase in the tariff on sugar. As I have said, if it would help 
our beet-sugar growers, I should feel impelled to support an 
increase in the tariff. But I am convinced it will not, and 
therefore must vote against any increase. 

It seems to me, howeyer, that to stop at that point is only 
dodging the real problem. 

The American growers of cane and beet sugar are entitled to 
effective protection in some form or other against both the 
Cuban and Philippine sugar importations. They are entitled to 
enough protection to give them approximately an even break in 
the American market. 

It is highly important that we encourage the beet-sugar 
industry particularly. Continental United States perhaps never 
will produce enough sugar to supply its demands; but we 
should be in position to supply as much of that demand as is 
economically and practically possible. 

If we are to give the Cuban sugar industry a bounty through 
the subterfuge of calling it a preferential, it seems to me there 
are enough words in the dictionary from which we can choose 
one that can be substituted for “subsidy” or “bounty” and 
give the American sugar producer a bounty for every pound of 
sugar produced. 

Hence, I shall look forward with interest and approval to 
the adoption of an amendment to protect the American sugar 
grower through paying a bounty or a rebate from the tariff 
eollected upon sugar imported from Cuba or other foreign 
countries. 

That method also will be much cheaper for the consumers of 
America, and the benefit should go directly to the sugar grower 
that we are attempting to protect through the imposition of a 
higher tariff on sugar. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I had not intended to take any 
part in this debate, first, because I doubt whether anything that 
can be said or will be said will have any effect on any votes to 
be cast; and, in the second place, because we are all interested 
in reaching a decision. However, it has already been deter- 
mined that we shall vote at a fixed time to-morrow. 

The argument that was offered by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY] could be and has been applied to the protective 
principle no matter what article or item of the bill might be 
under consideration. There always have been two schools of 
political thought on this subject. It is true that the difference 
between the schools is constantly narrowing. At one time one 
school could see nothing whatever in the principle of protection. 
It was universally rejected. That opposing school is gradually 
giving way, argument by_argument and item by item, until now 
there is scarcely anyone who belongs to this body who does not 
offer protective arguments on some particular article, be it this 
or that. So that the two schools, while widely different in 
other days, are closer together now than ever before; but, at the 
same time, we hear the recrudescence of the old free-trade argu- 
ment that was offered by the Senator from Kentucky: “In 
order that we may increase our foreign trade, we must have the 
largest possible freedom of trade.” 

The Senator makes that statement in the face of the fact that 
we are operating to-day under the highest protective duties we 
have ever had, and under those duties we see the greatest for- 
eign trade the Nation has ever enjoyed. That is a sufficient 
answer, without any further words. 5 

It is also asserted on the part of some individuals that if we 
enter upon the protective system that will reduce the revenue, 
and we ought to consider revenue only when we lay duties. 
That argument, of course, is without any strength whatever, for 
under the highest protective system we have ever had we are 
collecting the largest revenue that we ever enjoyed. In fact, 
at the peak year of the Underwood bill, which was a competi- 
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tive revenue act, we collected only $322,000,000 in customs dues. 
That was the ideal tariff bill under that system; and yet to- 
day, under a protective system that superseded the Underwood 
bill, we are collecting nearly double that amount of customs 
dues. So I pay very little attention to the old-line arguments 
such as we listened to a few moments ago. 

What is the real situation here? 

We are at the parting of the ways. It is a question whether 
we are going to abandon the protection of an industry that it 
is true has not developed as rapidly under protection as we had 
hoped it would develop, or whether we are going to continue to 
stimulate it. 

I believe that the United States ought to encourage American 
production, no matter what that production is, In other words, 
I believe in the policy of complete independence of our country 
from foreign countries to the degree that it is possible. If there 
is no possibility of our developing the sugar industry, then it 
becomes a question of whether we ought to tax the American 
people for an article that we have to import. I state frankly 
that I should not be willing to do that, any more than I should 
be willing to put a tariff upon coffee or tea or any other article 
that is produced wholly outside of the United States; but the 
question with me is whether this country can not develop an 
industry for the production of an article which is almost uni- 
versally used. 

Everybody must concede that sugar is an almost universal 
element of food. I do not know anything that is more uni- 
versally used. It goes without saying that we must have the 
article. The question is whether we shall produce it to the de- 
gree that we can, or whether we shall be willing to be left to the 
will of foreign countries. 

In view of the argument that has been offered here so often 
about the production of sugar in Cuba because it is produced 
with American capital and because of the great possibilities of 
production on the one hand, and because of the danger to the 
Cuban people if they are interfered with on the other, the ques- 
tion has come to us, What should be the proper policy in refer- 
ence to Cuba? The very fact that most of the sugar comes 
from one country dominated by American capital puts it under 
the possibility of complete price control on the part of the in- 
dustry over which we have no control; and if an article of uni- 
versal consumption is left to a foreign country in its produc- 
tion, and that country can donrinate the market, and we have 
no control over it, they can fix the price, and we shall be com- 
pelled to pay whatever they determine we shall pay. 

To me that is a determining factor in my vote on this par- 
ticular item. It appears to me the height of unwisdom to place 
ourselves under the control of a foreign interest in an item of 
universal consumption that all of us admit we can not do with- 
out. That of itself is quite a determining factor so far as my 
vote is concerned. 

On the other hand, the question arises as to our ability to 
produce. Secretary Wilson, the first great student of the ability 
of America to produce sugar, gave out a statement when he was 
Secretary of Agriculture to the effect that there are 278,000,000 
acres of land in the United States that will grow the sugar beet. 
If 278,000,000 acres were put in sugar beets, we should not only 
produce every pound of sugar we consume but we should be- 
come an exporter of sugar. 

I admit that we have not had the growth in sugar production 
under legislation which I thought there would be. I am disap- 
pointed that with the amount of encouragement we have given 
we have not made the great progress the facts in the case would 
seem to justify. I frankly admit that that has disturbed me 
somewhat. But when I make inquiry of the people who know 
the subject—I do not refer to lobbyists, but I refer to people 
who know the industry—when I make inquiry as to why we have 
not progressed more rapidly in sugar production, the reply uni- 
versally comes back that, in the first place, you can not induce 
the growth of sugar beets unless there are mills to grind the 
beets into sugar, and to establish a mill required 15 years ago 
$1,000,000, and to-day probably would require $3,000,000, With 
the uncertainty of legislation by Congress, with the uncertainty 
as to whether we will surrender this industry to foreign coun- 
tries employing cheaper labor, to the complete destruction of the 
industry by that competition, with that uncertainty, you can not 
induce the multiplication of sugar mills, and that prevents the 
further planting of beets. It is the uncertainty, on the one hand, 
as to what is to be our policy, and the great expense and risk 
on the other hand in the establishment of the sugar plants that 
retard the growth of the industry. 

I can see that that is perfectly logical. I have no doubt in 
the world that that is the explanation, and if we would stop our 
continual argument against the continued production of beet 
sugar, and give some assurance that this policy is settled, that 
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this is no longer open to uncertainty, then, indeed, capital would 
at once be invited, and we would do exactly what the American 
protective tariff has always done, we would stimulate the invest- 
ment of American capital in American industry, to employ the 
labor of this country in that industry. But with this uncertain 
talk constantly before us, that we are going to discontinue this 
industry and revert back to foreign countries, which can easily 
supply the commodity at a cheaper rate when we are competing 
with them, but when they have driven us out, they will fix their 
own rate, with that uncertainty, capital will not invest. That is 
the explanation of the tardy growth of the sugar industry; on 
the other hand, we are told we could produce the consumptive 
needs of our country. 

I speak of the sugar beet especially because I am of the opinion 
that the cane sugar soil is more or less limited in our country, 
but surely the sugar-beet soil is not limited, it is unlimited, 
it spreads all over the Nation. The argument is offered that 
any root product is valuable to the soil, that, unlike the case 
where a product is not of the root character, the soil is not de- 
pleted where a root product is grown, and the beet countries 
Which have made great progress have shown that where beets 
are cultivated for sugar purposes, the soil is very greatly en- 
riched. That is one of the arguments which, it seems to me, 
justifies our production of beets. 

On the other hand, it offers another opportunity for the rota- 
tion-of-crop system, upon which largely our other crops depend. 
If I can possibly think of it entirely free from any considera- 
tion except the economic one, it appears to me that sugar fur- 
nishes one of the best examples of the benefit of a protective 
tariff. The sugar industry is one which, while it is now weak, 
is producing an article which everybody needs, and any article 
which all the people need should, if possible, be produced in 
our own country, rather than that we should be dependent upon 
some other country for it. 

With the character of our soil and with the unlimited amount 
of acreage which can grow sugar beets, it would appear to me 
that it is not a far-fetched statement to say that the industry, 
though weak to-day, under proper encouragement could be made 
strong. That is the very quintessence of the protective policy, 
that things that we need should be produced by ourselves, by 
the investment of our own capital at home instead of abroad, 
employing our own labor, and put on such a basis that it can 
not be driven out of business by foreign competition. 

I do not know of any other agricultural product that fur- 
nishes such a good example of the benefits of the protective 
tariff as does the production of sugar, But if there continues 
to be the present uncertainty, large capital will not be invested 
where there is a possibility that through legislation in a short 
time they may be in the red entirely, with a complete loss: 

Mr. President, it is these considerations that lead me to vote 
not to abandon this industry. I confess the argument of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran} as to Cuba and the Philippines 
wis very impressive, but that is not an argument on protection, 
That is an argument as to our proper relationship with Cuba and 
the Philippines. If we are permitting Cuba for any reason to 
destroy an American industry, it is a question whether we 
ought to do that, If we are ready to take that matter up for 
discussion, let us discuss frankly what our policy should be. 

In the matter of the Philippines, I have the greatest sympathy 
along the lines that have been suggested; as long as we hold 
the Philippines as we are now holding them I do not think I 
would vote to exact from them a tariff on any product they 
send to us. If we did, it would be too much like the attitude 
of Great Britain toward the American colonies in their many 
navigation. laws, when they not only limited the markets of the 
colonies, but limited the method of marketing, holding that com- 
merce had to be carried in ships flying the British flag. I do 
not like that policy, and so long as we maintain our control over 
the Philippines I could not be free to vote to exact from them 
any duties which might be regarded as against their own 
interest. I would be inclined to say that we should keep off the 
duties or turn the islands loose. 

I am not ready, it is true, to vote for the independence of the 
Philippines, I have my serious doubts about that, not from the 
standpoint of the United States, but from the standpoint of the 
Filipinos themselves. However, I have an open mind on that. 
But if it be true that the Philippine production is unlimited in 
its possibilities, I think we could have some regulation as to 
the amount they could ship into this country. I do not see 
anything wrong in that. It seems to me we would be ethical 
and justified in doing something of that sort. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. Just one question on the last point the 
Senator has made. The proportion of sugar coming from the 
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Philippines, as compared with the total consumption, is really 
small, is it not? 

Mr. FESS. It is. 

Mr. COPELAND. So that even though there were total ex- 
clusion of Philippine sugar, it is extremely doubtful, I am sure 
the Senator will feel, whether there would be the relief the 
continental raisers of sugar desire. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator from New York will permit, I am 
referring to the suggestion of the Senator from Idaho, who said 
the production in the Philippines was unlimited. I am taking 
that view of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Did the Senator hear what the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Frercuer}] said yesterday when he inter- 
rupted me to read the statement regarding the very matter the 
Senator is now discussing? 

Mr. FESS. I think I was not in the Chamber. 

Mr. COPELAND. It was to the effect that there is not un- 
limited production or the large possibility of acreage in the 
Philippines which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boraw] sug- 
gested yesterday. 

Mr. FESS. I was not in the Chamber at that time. 

Mr: SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. We would not be setting a new precedent if 
we did limit the amount of sugar that could come from the 
Philippine Islands. In the tariff act of 1913, the Senator will 
remember, there was a limitation of 300,000 tons. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I recall that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was a member of the Committee on Finance 
at that time, and it was positively stated to the committee by 
people who claimed to know the facts that at no time would 
the Philippines ever produce more than 300,000 tons. But that 
has proyen to be a false prophecy, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ohio 
will permit me, I have no question at all of the power of the 
Congress to do the thing the Senator suggests. I am aware 
of the fact that the Congress could do that; but I have sym- 
pathy with what the Senator from Idaho said yesterday on that 
subject. So long as we sustain the position we now hold to 
the Philippines, it seems to me, as was suggested by the Senator 
from Ohio, it would be very unjust and improper for us to place 
any sort of restriction upon importations from those islands. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, last year and for several years 
I have been trying to get a restriction of the immigration from 
Mexico, and the Senators from the Middle West who are inter- 
ested in sugar-beet production have insisted that it is necessary 
to have that cheap labor in order to raise beets profitably. I 
ask the Senator from Utah if it is true that with this increased 
tariff rate they could use American labor instead of the cheap 
Mexican labor and make a profit? It is estimated that there 
are 3,000,000 unemployed in the United States at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement that it is cheap labor I must 
qualify. Those Mexicans, when they go into the beet fields to 
dig the beets, make all the way from $4 to $5 a day. The only 
reason why that Mexican labor is employed or why the beet 
raisers want it at all is to have them come in temporarily to dig 
the beets, I do not know whether the Senator has ever seen 
the beets dug, particularly when the weather is wet in the fall, 
or when the ground is frozen. It is an awful job. Those 
laborers do not remain there. They go back into Mexico. 

I will say to the Senator that I do not care how strict a bond 
might be required of all the sugar companies in the United 
States to see that the men who come over the border for a 
couple of months in order to do that awfully dirty work will 
return or be returned to Mexico, it is impossible to see that each 
and every one of them does return to Mexico, 

Mr. HARRIS. Would not the increased duty on sugar enable 
the sugar companies to employ American labor? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we could employ American laborers, we 
would be glad to do so; but we can not get American labor. 
Think of the thousands and hundreds of thousands of tons of 
beets that have to be taken out of the ground within a period 
of two weeks. If American laborers were there and available, 
we would not want to use Mexicans; we would not want a 
Mexican coming near the beet fields. It is not that, but it is 
just during that brief period of time while we are digging beets 
that we must haye an enormous number of laborers. We have 
to get them from somewhere, because if the beets remain in the 
ground two weeks longer the frost will get them and they will 
not be worth anything. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then an increased duty would not enable the 
sugar companies to pay a higher rate of wage and thus employ 
American laborers? 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not get them. Many Mexicans in the 
digging of the beets make $5 a day. It is not because we want 
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Mexicans or prefer Mexicans that they are employed; it is 
because we have not the Americans there and can not get them. 
Ordinarily in a farming community the farmer has his own place 
to tend to and we have not that extra floating population which 
the great manufacturing centers have, The only people who live 
in the farming communities are people who live there all the 
year round and do nothing but tend to their farms, The busi- 
ness of the whole community is based upon the number of 
farmers there. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose we were to restrict absolutely 
Mexicans from coming in under the circumstances, would it not 
destroy the beet-sugar industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what we could do if we had an 
absolute restriction. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
entirely. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not say that it would destroy it, but I 
do not know where we would get the people to dig the beets. 
It would be a great hardship upon us. If it were a matter of 
asking that these people come in and remain here, I would 
say, rather than allow it, I would prefer to see the beet-sugar 
industry “go by the board.” I am not going to stand here as a 
Senator of the United States and advocate, because of an indus- 
try in the United States requiring certain men to do the work, 
that these Mexicans should come in here and become citizens of 
the United States. That is the last thing I would ever consent 
to or even think of. 

Mr. HARRIS. But they are doing that work regardless of 
the law. Thousands of Mexicans come over every year, and 
they are not going back but remain here permanently, 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been reported to be the case as to 
laborers employed by the railroad companies, but I have never 
heard it reported as to the beet diggers. I understand that 
many of them get over the border undetected and remain in this 
country after coming here. But where there is a contract it is 
made with Mexicans who come over or with some one respon- 
sible to see that every Mexican must be accounted for and re- 
turned to Mexico, I assure the Senator that there is no one 
more interested in keeping that class of people out of the United 
States than are the Western States. They would be affected by 
it a great deal more than any other part of the country. 

Mr. HARRIS. We have deprived other sections of the oppor- 
tunity to use seasonal labor of this kind, and I do not see why 
we should make an exception of one industry when you are 
trying to get an increased tariff on sugar, which will not in- 
crease wages at all, as the Senator has said. The increase will 
probably go to the Mexicans, as I understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it will not, because they will not have 
to pay a dollar more for the Mexican labor than in the past. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the point I am making. The Senator 
is asking for an increase in the duty, and yet he will not have 
to pay any more to the labor employed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount that is paid to labor in the few 
weeks they are here would not be one-half of 1 per cent of the 
cost of manufacturing the sugar. No; it would not be even one- 
quarter of 1 per cent of the cost. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FHSS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In regard to the type of labor employed 
and the necessity therefor, I think it may be of interest for me 
to adyise the Senator that there is now pending an application 
for patent on a machine which it is claimed will enable the beet 
raiser to do away with many laborers now employed in the 
harvesting of beets. In a word, the patent calls for a machine 
which will do the labor now performed by hand, and to con- 
siderable extent by the Mexicans. It is claimed that this im- 
proved, patented machine will result in a great saving to the 
beet raiser. The necessity for labor is, of course, beyond ques- 
tion. The difficulty of getting the laborers is also recognized. 
Wherefore inventive genius is seeking to bring about and cause 
to be manufactured in quantity machines which will meet and 
relieve the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been undertaken a good many times, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Unquestionably. 

Mr. SMOOT. Up to the present time it has been a failure. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Les; but it is now thought that a ma- 
chine will be built that will do the work required. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I am grateful for the interrup- 
tions, because they are all helpful and deal with rather a diffi- 
cult question ; that is, labor in the beet fields, 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator has been very 
patient. Will he yield for one more question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish to ask the Senator from California 
[Mr. Suorrripen)], what are we going to do when we get machin- 
ery to do all of the work of all of the laboring people? What 
are we going to do, then, with those who now labor? How are 
we going to take care of the unemployment problem then? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ohio 
will permit me—— 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The development of one industry gen- 
erally brings into being others. If men are turned from one 
employment they find opportunity elsewhere. Labor-saving in- 
ventions, so called, have increased rather than decreased oppor- 
tunities for human labor, 

Personally, if the Senator will permit me to add a word, I 
very fully agree with the thought expressed by the Senator from 
Ohio, If we are protective-tariff men, if we believe in the 
theory of tariff protection, if we contemplate the Nation as a 
nation and cease to think of locality, if we would benefit the 
whole American people, whether they live in Maine or Florida, 
in New York or California, then we will seek to develop each 
and every American industry whether it be agricultural or man- 
ufacturing. 

If we can build up agriculture and make it prosperous, we 
directly benefit those engaged in that line of industry, and with 
equal directness we benefit the manufacturing industries of the 
Nation. Conversely, if we build up the great manufacturing 
cities, giving employment to skilled and unskilled labor, those 
great cities are made prosperous and become the consumers of 
the products of the farm. They are at once producers and con- 
sumers, I sometimes become wearied by discussions as to“ con- 
sumers ” and “ producers.” There is no such a division, natural 
or artificial. All are producers—except a few worthless tramps, 
All are consumers. The producers of the city are the consumers 
of the farm. The producers of the farm are the consumers of 
the city. I trust the Senator from Ohio will even further 
emphasize the philosophy, the true underlying philosophy, of an 
American protective-tariff system, for once let us become de- 
pendent upon a foreign country that foreign country then is 
fhe master of us, fixes the price only limited by our ability 

pay. 

I wish to build up New York City. It is the greatest city in 
our country and the greatest manufacturing city in the United 
States. Why do I wish to do that? First, because it is a great 
and splendid and patriotic American city, made up of my coun- 
trymen, whom I would have prosperous, But if I could be 
guided by a local motive, I wish to make New York prosperous 
because that great city is a profitable market for the products 
of California. I am very sure my learned friend from New 
York [Mr. Coretanp] will join in the same thought, that he 
would seek to make prosperous and develop the industries of 
California, because we in turn will be the market for the 
products of the industry of his great city and State. I wish 
to consider this tariff problem as an American problem—not as 
a New York problem, not as a Florida problem, not as a Wash- 
ington problem, not as a Georgia problem, not as a California 
problem, but as an American problem. ` 

I apologize to the Senator from Ohio for taking so much of 
his time. 

Mr. FESS. Not in the least. I am glad I am making such a 
good speech. I am making this speech, and the Senator from 
California has amplified it in a manner that adds very mate- 
riallx to it. I say that honestly, because it is true. I am 
making a good speech when the Senator from California talks 
in my time. 

We were at the moment discussing the labor problem, which, 
as I said, is rather a difficult one in the consideration of this 
particular occupation. However, I have always noted that 
wherever a producer has demanded labor from time to time 
the inventive genius of America has supplied that labor. If it 
could not be done by the individual, it would be done by 
machinery. 

That is true a thousand times in our industrial life. The 
time was when the planting of potatoes was limited to a garden 
product. No one thought about engaging in the industry of 
potato culture except for the individual home table. But in 


the development of new sections where potato culture was pos- 
sible, as the production of potatoes increased, soon machinery 
was invented not only for the purpose of cultivating the potato 
but even for planting and harvesting the potato; so that, through 
the use of machinery, what was once a back-breaking burden 
of labor has come now to be rather an easy task. That is an 
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indication of the manner in which the inventive genius of our 
people solves labor problems. In the same way, without a doubt, 
it will solve in time the problem of labor in the beet fields. 
That has not as yet been accomplished, but it will, without 
doubt, be accomplished by the invention of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. : 

I was riding along the highway last summer with a great 
motor magnate, As we passed a farm house he noticed the 
farmer carrying a bucket of water from the well, which was at 
the house, to the barn, which was quite a distance away, for 
the purpose of watering his livestock at the barn. The motor 
magnate immediately seized upon that single instance and said: 

That man probably is earning about 25 cents an hour; he will never 
earn more than that in the way he is now working; but if he should 
exercise his ingenuity by substituting a gasoline motor for man power 
he could without difficulty convey for a long distance sufficient water 
for a hundred times greater number of cattle and hogs than the few 
head he is now watering. Then his labor would be worth $5 an hour. 


That represents the difference between hand labor, which is 
drudgery, and mental labor, which lifts itself above the plane 
of drudgery. That is the impulse which is operating in the in- 
dustrial world, and which has made us industrially what we 
are. I do not think it would be correct to say that if a machine 
of the kind I have indicated should be invented and generally 
used many people would be thrown out of employment who 
otherwise would be employed. On the other hand, the effect 
would be just the opposite. So I am not fearful that the labor 
problem is going to be an obstacle to increasing the production 
of domestic sugar. 

Again, if it can not be proved that the increase in the duty 
will be reflected in an increase of wages, yet I suggest that it 
is not always an increase of wages that brings the most benefit 
to a given community. Of course, if a community is employing 
labor because of an established industry, the wage earners thus 
employed are much better off than they would be if the indus- 
try were killed and there should be no employment for them; 
but take the beet fields in any State, surrounding any town 
where there is located an industry engaged in the manufacture 
of sugar beets. 

Not only are the men who own mills and the farmers who are 
raising the beets benefited but everybody in the community is 
advantaged by the fact that there is an industry established 
there which is employing labor, because the benefit is reflected 
in the profits of almost every business carried on in the town. 
That probably is the reason why in sections where beet fields 
are being cultivated there is so much interest in the tariff rate 
on sugar and why I have received so many letters urging that 
the industry shall not be destroyed. They come from people 
who have no financial investment in the sugar industry at all, 
but who have investments in various communities and who are 
interested in the good of those communities. So the mere wage 
that is paid is not the most important consideration, but it is 
whether any wages are going to be paid in that particular com- 
munity. 

There is another consideration involved—I do not know how 
strong it may be, but it does have some influence with me—and 
that is wherever sugar beets may be produced wheat also may 
be produced. If we are producing 200,000,000 bushels of wheat 
more than we consume, and a portion of the land which is used 
for the production of wheat could be profitably utilized for 
the cultivation of sugar beets, it would appear to me as being 
an economically sound argument that to substitute the growing 
of beets in place of the growing of wheat would be highly 
advantageous to our farmers, 

One of our big problems is to find a method for the disposi- 
tion of our surplus, and it is a problem with which we have to 
deal with here. It is one of the most difficult questions we have 
before us. We are anxious to hold our production within the 
demands of consumption, and yet it would not do to say, con- 
sidering the uncertainty of the elements over which we have 
no control, that farmers must not raise more than a fixed 
number of bushels of any one commodity, because that would 
not be safe. However, as a general principle, if we consume 
600,000,000 bushels of wheat annually and we produce 800,000,- 
000 bushels, there is an enormous surplus which represents one- 
third of our consumption. It is a sound contention that if we 
could reduce that surplus by the substitution of a product that 
is of universal consumption, and thus reduce the surplus crop, 
it would be of great benefit to the farmers of the country. I 
think that is an incontrovertible statement. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, FESS. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to ask the Senator if he 
does not think it would be a better policy not to reduce that 
surplus, but, if we can finance it properly, to hold it back and 
get the best price for it in the world market. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know exactly what the Senator means 
when he says “finance it properly.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. I mean to finance it in such a way that 
it may be held for a while. 

Mr. FESS. If he means to finance it so that the world's mar- 
ket will not beat down the price of the domestic produet 

Mr. BROOKHART. I mean to hold it until the world de- 
mand appears. 

Mr. FESS. That is another field that we are in just now. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is a field we have been trying to 
get in, and I am sure we will get into it. 

Mr. FESS. I think we are init. As the Senator knows, I am 
not dogmatic as to these questions. I recognize that there is 
honna to be a surplus of agricultural products, or there is danger 
a 1 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am glad the Senator recognizes that 
fact. Is it not also true that an agricultural surplus is the most 
desirable surplus to have, and is it not more certain that we can 
sell such a surplus in the world market than we can a surplus 
of industrial products? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; perhaps an agricultural surplus can be bet- 
ter disposed of than a surplus of industrial products, but I do 
not think that is true in equal degree as to all agricultural prod- 
ucts. Take wheat, for example; I doubt whether that principle 
applies with more certainty to wheat than it does to sugar beets, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Sugar is on a different basis; we are not 
producing all the sugar we use. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. I am assuming now that under 
proper encouragement we can increase the production of sugar. 
If not, then the problem, from my viewpoint, becomes a different 
one. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator think we can do that 
by increasing the tariff rate on sugar and then leaving sugar to 
come in free from the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. FESS. I discussed that question before the Senator 
came in. It involves a difficult problem. I think we are justi- 
fied in limiting the amount of sugar coming into this country 
from the Philippines. 

Mr. BROOKHART. What does the Senator think of the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
who said that we should impose tariff rates against the Philip- 
pines and give them autonomy and allow them to impose tariff 
rates against our products? 

Mr. FESS. That is a splendid suggestion for consideration, 
as I see it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It has two advantages, as I view it. 

Mr. FESS. So far as I have considered that suggestion, I do 
not resist it, but I should like to look into it more fully. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It has two advantages; one is we could 
protect the sugar situation with a tariff rate in that event and 
the other is that it would give the Philippines, who want their 
ene a chance to try their wings and see whether they 
can fly. 

Mr. FESS. Before the Senator from Iowa came in, I said 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] had presented an 
argument that was quite convincing about our anomalous situ- 
ation with respect to sugar, in that we give a preferential rate 
to the greatest sugar-producing country of the world, and then 
we have free trade with the Philippines. That does bring about 
an anomalous situation, which does not exist, perhaps, as to any 
other commodity produced in the United States, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me make one other suggestion to the 
Senator, How would it do to control the sugar situation by a 
bounty paid to the Farm Board and let them work out the 
details? 

Mr. FESS. I am not in favor of a bounty. The Senator 
knows my position as to that, I have not stated all my views 
with respect to it, however. We tried it back in 1890, as will 
be recalled, and abandoned it as a bad policy. If we should 
adopt the principle of the bounty with respect to one commodity, 
of course, we should have to do it with respect to all other 
commodities, and I think it would be a very unsafe procedure. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator knows that the bounty was 
a part of the original protective tariff idea? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is no question about that, I am 
suggesting that in this instance we pay the bounty to the Farm 
Board, which we have created for the purpose of taking care of 
existing inequalities and relieving agriculture. 
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Mr. FESS. I could not go along with the idea of paying out 
of the Treasury a bounty on any commodity simply to stimulate 
its production or to prevent its production ceasing in the United 
States. I understand the argument. Here is an industry, which, 
unless it is protected, can not continue to operate in competition 
with foreign production, and protection on it, if continued, might 
result in penalizing the great consuming public. Therefore let 
us take off the protection and save the industry by paying a 
bounty. I do not think I could go along with that idea. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Referring to the suggestion as to a 
bounty being taken out of the Treasury, the money in the Treas- 
ury, of course, comes out of the pockets of the people. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. A bounty, of course indirectly, is paid 
out of the pockets of the people; but we take money out of the 
pockets of the farmers all the time because of the higher prices 
they must pay for industrial products by reason of the tariff. 
I can not see any difference in principle between doing that and 
taking it from the Treasury to equalize unequal conditions 
which exist. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, yes, there is. In one case the protection 
afforded is simply in behalf of industries whose product comes 
in open competition in a market where eyerybody is on his own 
feet; and in the other, the Government is singling out an in- 
dustry and granting specific aid to it. I think that is dangerous. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But the competition ceases as soon as 
we put on a tariff rate. 

Mr. FESS. It does not among ourselves, although it does 
between us and Europe. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Among ourselves we get into a big 
combination, and then it ceases to operate even among our- 
selves. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that goes directly to the ques- 
tion of whether we should abandon the protective tariff system. 
We have absolute free trade here among 120,000,000 people, 
affording the largest market in any part of the globe. There 
can be no restraint of trade among them. They will consume 
probably 95 per cent of all we produce in sum total. I do not 
mean as to any specific article, such as cotton; of course not; 
but I mean in the sum total. It seems to me the home market 
is the biggest thing that America has and we must preserve it. 
I am uncompromisingly a protectionist. There are others in 
this body who are just as uncompromisingly for the freest 
trade that is possible. Of course, we do not agree as to the 
policy which should be pursued; but I think it is sound doctrine 
that wherever under proper stimulation we can produce within 
the limits of the United States the needs of consumption, no 
matter what the commodity may be, that we ought to do it. 
I think we could do it in the case of sugar if the sugar industry 
were given proper stimulation, and it was made plain that we 
were not going to destroy the industry. 

I yoted against the duty to protect manganese only because 
I thought there was no possibility of increasing the production 
of that commodity. There were others who strongly argued 
that it was possible to increase production. If they are correct, 
their argument for protection is sound. I believe not alone in 
the protection of capital which is already invested, but I be- 
lieve in protection if it can increase the possibility of invest- 
ment in any given industry and the possibility of that industry 
supplying the needs of consumption at least in part of the Amer- 
ican people, so that we may not be left totally dependent upon 
a foreign country, in which event we would have to pay any 
price that such country might demand of us. Such a condi- 
tion is unsound. i 

I think we are at the parting of the ways here. We are 
either going to protect this industry, the possibilities of which 
under proper conditions are great, or else we are going to aban- 
don it and subject ourselves to price fixing by outside forces. 
So, so far as I am concerned, I am going to resolve the doubt 
in favor of the American sugar industry and vote against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat I desire to ask him a question. He speaks of leaving 
us at the mercy of possible dictation. Have we not had a little 
experience in the sugar fleld as to what that exposure costs? 
Is it not a fact that in 1920, in the face of a sugar shortage, 
sugar prices in the United States went as high as 30 cents a 
pound? Is not that a demonstration of the measure of exposure 
nue we shall confront if we permit a domestic sugar industry 
to die? 

In other words, instead of all this magnified arithmetic that 
we hear as to what the sugar tariff is going to cost, is not the 
crux of the question what the sugar tariff saves us in the ulti- 
mate exposure that we might confront in a supermagnification 
of our sugar bill if we did not have the competitive factor here 
at home? 
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Mr. FESS. I think the Senator's position is entirely sound. 
I will state to him that about that time I sat at a table in the 
city of Chicago where this particular element of food, sugar, 
was being discussed, and I was shocked when I heard it stated 
there that sugar would go to 26 cents a pound. It not only went 
there, but it went to 30 cents a pound; and these men in the 
city of Chicago seemed to know that it was going to that point 
in spite of everything that could be done. In other words, we 
were absolutely helpless, and I do not want to be put in such a 
position as that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gillett La Follette Shortridge 
Barkley Gienn McCulloch Simmons 
Bingham zo McKellar Smith 

Black Goldsborough McMaster Smoot 
Blaine Gould MeNar: Steck 

Blease Greene Metcal Steiwer 
Borah Grundy Moses Sullivan 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Norris Thomas, Okla, 
Broussard Harrison Nye Townsend 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie Trammell 
Connally- Hawes Overman Tydings 
Copeland Hayden Patterson Vandenberg 
Couzens Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Dale Heñin Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Howell Pittman Waterman 
Dill Johnson Ransdell Watson 

Less Jones Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Fletcher Kendrick Rabslon, Ky. 

Frazier Keyes Schall 

George King Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not believe the Congress 
is justified in increasing the tariff on sugar. We have been 
continually increasing the tariff—speaking now of Cuban 
sugar—until it has reached $1.76 per hundred pounds. The 
Committee on Finance have proposed and recommended an 
amendment making a still greater increase, The pending 
amendment is to substitute for the rate provided in the com- 
mittee proposal the present law, so that if the amendment 
prevails the effect of it will be to reenact the present rate. 

As I look at it, from the point of view of a man who believes 
in the theory of protection, it seems to me that on this item, 
as well as some others in this bill, we have gone away beyond 
any reason or any logic that would justify us in increasing the 
present rate. It is conceded, I think, that a tariff on sugar 
will be 100 per cent effective; that the effect of it will be to 
increase the price of sugar to the consumers of the United 
States by the amount of the tariff. The Tariff Commission, 
after very exhaustive hearings a year or two ago, reached the 
conclusion that the present tariff was too high; and, while they 
did not agree as to just what the reduction should be, as I 
understand, their judgment was unanimous that the tariff 
should be reduced to at least $1.50 a hundred pounds. So that 
it seems to me the beet-sugar Man ought to be well satisfied to 
accept the law as it stands now, and consider himself very well 
cared for if no attempt is made to reduce the existing rate. 

Nobody has spoken of the men and the women and the chil- 
dren who will have to pay this additional burden. They seem 
to be unrepresented here on the floor of the Senate. The argu- 
ments made in favor of this increased tariff are all on the 
theory that the manufacturer of beets and the man who pro- 
duces the beets ought to have additional compensation. The 
burden is placed upon the homes in the United States, The 
benefits, it is conceded, will not go entirely to the farmers or 
to the manufacturers in continental United States. 

I believe the computations show that if this increase proposed 
by the Senate committee is agreed to, it will increase the sugar 
bill of the American people by $54,000,000. Fifty-four million 
dollars will be added to the cost of living through this one 
item, and we should remember that the American family is 
already quite heavily burdened by the payment of the present 
tariff upon sugar. It is proposed by the committee to increase 
the burden $54,000,000. 

Sugar is a little bit different from any other commodity, as 
I think one can easily ascertain by a very short examination. 
Our sugar is produced from beets and cane in continental 
United States, and importations come from Hawaii, from Porto 
Rico, and from the Philippine Islands. All of that brought in 
is duty free. The tariff applies to no sugar coming in from the 
Philippine Islands, from Porto Rico, or from Hawaii. So that 


whatever additional tariff we levy and place upon the over- 
burdened shoulders of the American public is going to accrue 
to the benefit of those who produce and manufacture beets in 
the United States, to the Hawaiian producer, to the Philippine 
producer, and to the Porto Rican producer. In other words, 
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this is a tariff, if we levy it, that will bring more of benefit to 
the people of Hawaii, of the Philippine Islands, and of Porto 
Rico than to the citizens in continental United States. 

It has been carefully computed, it can be ascertained almost 
to a mathematical certainty, that—assuming that the amount 
of sugar consumed would be the same after this tariff is added 
as it is now—there will be paid by the consumers of sugar in 
the United States an additional amount of money per year, in 
the aggregate, $54,000,000. 

The benefit will be divided up as follows: Eighty thousand 
dollars will go to the producers of sugar in the Virgin Islands, 
$5,900,000 will go to the producers of sugar in the Philippine 
Islands, $6,500,000 will go to producers of sugar in Porto Rico, 
$7,600,000 will go to the producers of sugar in the Hawaiian 
Islands, $24,000,000 will go into the Treasury of the United 
States, and $10,600,000 will remain in continental United States. 
In other words, of the $54,000,000 paid by the American people 
only $10,600,000 will be for the benefit of anybody in continental 
United States. 

That will be divided between those who produce beets and 
cane and those who manufacture the product, and when we 
undertake to find out how much goes to the beet producer and 
how much goes to the manufacturer, we are treading on ground 
where there is a dispute. So far, I think there is no dispute as 
to what I have said. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Parrerson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 8 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I know the Senator's disposition to be 
fair in his arithmetic. When he reaches this figure of $54,- 
000,000, 1 assume he is proceeding on the theory that all of the 
sugar tariff is added to the price of all of the sugar consump- 


tion. Is that correct? 
Mr. NORRIS. I am assuming that the additional tariff will 
all be added. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is familiar with the brief 
submitted by one of the chief objectors to the tariff, the Ameri- 
ean Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages Association, called the 
“pop lobby“ by the Senator from Utah. Their flat contention 
is that they can not add the tariff to their price. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is possible, Mr. President, that those who 
use sugar in the manufacture of candies and sirups and things 
of that kind may not add all the tariff. I am assuming, how- 
ever, for the purpose of my argument, that it is all added. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it not a fact that with the retail 
price of sugar varying, being 5 cents, 6 cents, 7 cents, 8 cents a 
pound, as it does vary back and forth, the prices of these 
processed products remain standard and do not fluctuate in 
reflection of the fluctuation in the price of sugar? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is true. The price of sugar 
varies, of course, as everybody knows, and the prices of some 
of these other things do not vary so much, If we wanted to be 
really technical, and get down to the last penny, we would 
probably have to analyze that, but I think for practical pur- 
poses the statements I have made stand uncontradicted. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if it is true that a part of the 
tariff is not effective, it would also be true that there would be 
less protection to those whom we are seeking to protect. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I beg to differ with the Senator. The 
protection will be effective to the producer, but in this instance 
it can not be reflected in the ultimate price. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want the Senator from Michigan to 
engage in a debate with the Senator from Idaho in my time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the figures have been given over 
and over again, but I have given the lowest figure. This morn- 
ing the Senator from Kentucky put the figure higher than $54,- 
000,000. I take it that it is merely a mathematical calculation. 
The computation as to the $54,000,000 item was made by my col- 
league [Mr. HowELL], and everybody who knows him knows 
his ability to analyze figures, and that he is very careful and 
very conseryative in getting them correct. I think there is 
practically no dispute about that figure. Even the Senator 
from Michigan will not contend, I take it, that if we increase 
this tariff the Americans who eat sugar will not have to pay 
more for their sugar than though we did not increase it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The contention of the Senator from 
Michigan is that the Department of Agriculture demonstrates 
that the per capita consumption of sugar as such on the dinner 
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tables of the country is 30 pounds per annum, and, therefore, 
that the effect of the sugar tariff, so far as the consumer of 
sugar as such is concerned, is no such figure as $54,000,000 at all 
but is a far smaller figure. I think there is a fair basis for 
that argument. In other words, I am simply stating that it is 
hardly fair to say that the larger figures stand without chal- 
lenge and without controversy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not have the figures here 
before me, but I read last night the figures of the tariff on 
aluminum. In a former bil we increased the tariff on alu- 
minum 3 cents a pound, and within three months after the bill 
became a law aluminum went up exactly 3 cents. It will vary, 
it may go down some, it may go up some, and that is the case 
with sugar. I have no doubt of that. But it seems to me that 
it is fair, and I did not suppose anybody was disputing it, to 
say that where we levy a tariff on something, where we do not 
produce enough for home consumption in this country for 
practical purposes the tariff will be 100 per cent effective. If 
we levy a tariff on wheat we will not get any benefit from it 
where we have a continual surplus year after year, but every- 
body concedes that when we levy a tariff on something as to 
which a part of our wants must be supplied by importation, the 
tariff is effective. 

I had gotten down to where it was shown we had the benefit 
of $10,600,000 coming to the people in the United States. 
How much of that will the farmer get? Now, I come to where 
I have to estimate. I have asked various Senators and others 
how much of that would really go to the farmer. I have been 
proceeding on the theory that the producer of beets would get 
half. Most of those who have expressed opinions to me have 
put it at about a third. Let us assume that the producer of 
beets gets one-half of that, in round numbers, gets $5,000,000; 
then the American consumers of sugar pay $54,000,000 in order 
that he may get $5,000,000. I submit, and I submit it to the 
men in my State producing beets who are asking and demand- 
ing that I yote for this increased tariff, is it right that a 
representative here in the Senate should vote for a tax upon 
the consumers of the country—and it will fall upon the poor 
heayier than upon anybody else—of $54,000,000, in order that 
some of his constituents may get a part of $5,000,000? That 
S ni that can not be defended on any ground of logic or 

ustice. 

We ought to think of the people who pay the bill. This 
burden we are voting upon our own people. We are adding the 
burden to every table, to every fireside, to every hamlet in the 
United States. It is said it is only a small amount for each one. 
That is true, and that is true as to every other item in this bill. 
That is true as to some other items to which I may refer. 
But in the aggregate all those items put together make up the 
cost of living of the American people. 

We are going to add $54,000,000 to the cost of living in the 
United States if we enact the committee proposal into law, and 
the benefits which will come from it are going in the main and 
in large part to the producers and manufacturers of sugar in 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. What is the object 
of a protective measure? It is to protect the American laborers 
and manufacturers from the low cost of labor, the low cost of 
living, and the low cost of manufacture in the tropical countries 
of the world. That is our justification for adopting a protective 
measure. How can we justify our action when down near the 
equator the tropical countries are going to get the benefit of 
the tariff which we levy and which we call upon our people to 
pay? It is just the reverse of the ordinary condition of things. 

As has been said by. several others, we are mixing up with 
our civilization a people who belong entirely to a different world 
and a different civilization. We should not mix them. They 
ought not to be mixed. We ought not to levy tribute upon the 
American farmer and upon the American household in order 
to make more profitable the production of cane sugar in the 
Philippine Islands where labor is cheap, Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances any broad protective tariff that has ever been en- 
acted was said to have been justified because it would prevent 
the incoming of the products of those very countries which we 
are now going to build up by this bill. There is no escape from 
it. There is no way to get away from it. 

The various organizations which are perfectly organized for 
the purpose of increasing the tariff on sugar have forgotten the 
people who pay the bill. They have forgotten the children upon 
whose backs they are going to add the additional burden. They 
have forgotten the firesides and the homes of the poor who have 
to work to pay this bill. The additional cost of sugar is not 
corhing out of the rich alone, It takes about as much sugar to 
supply a poor man as it does to supply a millionaire. We are 


not going to pay this tax increase in proportion to the money 
or the income we have, but we are going to pay it upon every 
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spoonful of sugar that we and our children eat. It is an unjust 
burden, the proceeds of which are going to be turned over to 
some one else. Five-sixths of the proceeds will never reach the 
pockets of the American farmers. Most of the proceeds will go 
to foreign lands. Most of it will go to pay for labor and ma- 
chinery where the cost of living and civilization are away below 
what we are trying to keep up here by a protective tariff. 

How can it be justified, Senators? How can Senators look 
into the faces of 100,000,000 people and say that we are going 
to tax them $54,000,000 in. order that a few people may get 
$5,000,000? As was so well said this morning by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Barxtry]. the farmers of America are 
going to pay $8 or $10 out of their pockets for every dollar that 
any farmer gets into his pocket on account of this tariff if we 
make it effective. As an agricultural proposition it will benefit, 
if it benefits agriculture at all, the producer of beets. It will 
give him, perhaps, a very small amount of the larger sum which 
the American people must pay. But comparing the amount the 
farmer will get with the amount the other farmers must pay, 
the «mount received by the beet-sugar men sinks into insig- 
nificance. The farming public of the United States is going to 
pay out many dollars. The men who produce wheat and corn 
and tobacco and cotton—and they are not in as good financial 
condition as the men who produce beets—are going to be taxed 
millions of dollars in their deplorable condition, a very small 
part of which is going to be turned over to other farmers who 
are not in such bad financial circumstances. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] 
the other day, in a very able speech in favor of the increased 
tariff on sugar, gave some comparisons. I want to go into some 
of the things he offered as evidence why we should vote this addi- 
tional tax upon the American people. The Senator was very 
fair in his argument and very courteous in answering questions. 
He offered a table showing the tariff levied in the pending bill 
upon other articles, which, he said, if they were justified, would 
justify the levying of an additional tariff on sugar. He was 
meeting an objection that some one had offered that the number 
of people benefited was comparatively small, and so he put into 
the Recorp a table which shows, for instance, that the manu- 
facturers of soup have a high tariff on their product and that 
there are only 272 plants in the United States manufacturing 
soap; that the number of officials and proprietors and employees 
and wage earners in that business is only 20,102. 

Likewise he referred to pottery. There are 309 plants in the 
pottery business in this country. There are employees and 
officials in that business to the number of 39,934. Some of the 
tariffs on china and porcelain are: Undecorated, 60 per cent ad 
valorem, decorated, 70 per cent; cups and saucers and plates 
valued at not more than 50 cents per dozen, 10 cents per dozen 
additional, and so on, showing an enormous tariff. 

To my mind the table only shows that in this tariff bill we 
have gone protection crazy. Instead of furnishing an excuse, 
as the Senator from Colorado used it, to add a tariff on some- 
thing else, it is only another argument that in the method of 
making tariffs we are adopting the logrolling process. One 
little industry in which only a comparatively few people are 
interested gets a tariff. They say to another, “You have 
scratched my back, now I will scratch yours.” So the argument 
of the Senator from Colorado was that we have levied a tariff 
upon china, upon the dishes of the poor, of 70 per cent ad 
yalorem—unjust, unjustified, indefensible—but because we have 
done it we are justified in doing another thing just as bad, and 
to leyy $54,000,000 upon the farmers of the United States in 
order that a few people engaged in the production of sugar beets 
may get $5,000,000, 

It seemed to me, Mr. President, it ought to direct the attention 
of the American public to the fact that this unknown person 
called the consumer, who on this floor is undefended and unrep- 
resented, who has no one here to speak for him, ought to rise 
up in his might and say that this method of tariff making can 
not continue. EspeciaHy is that true where we levy a tariff 
on something like sugar, which goes into the everyday living 
expenses of every person in the United States. No one can 
escape paying his share of that tariff, and he has to pay the 
same amount whether he be rich or whether he be poor. 
Whether he has a big income or whether he is a pauper, the 
same levy is made upon him. He knows when he pays it, and 
we know when we levy it that we are making him pay ten times 
the amount that the man we want to benefit is going to get. 
We can not justify ourselves in such conduct. We can not de- 
fend an increased tariff where such must be the inevitable 
outcome. ys 

The Senator from Colorado mentioned clocks. There are only 
45 plants in the United States, employing 9,106 persons, and 
where the clock is valued at less than $1 we levy a duty of 55 
cents and 65 per cent ad valorem. That makes a fine showing 
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of an enormous tariff for the benefit of a very few people, and 
the Senator from Colorado said, “ Because you have done this 
to the clock people, you must do likewise to the sugar people, 
Because we have robbed you people over on our left, we must 
rob all the people for the benefit of a few other people over 
on our right.” 

I wish Senators would examine the list placed in the RECORD 
by the Senator from Colorado. It ought to open their eyes, it 
Seems to me, to what we are about to do in levying this in- 
creased tariff upon the food products of all the people, and it 
should awaken them to the fact that in the bill we have adopted 
unconscionable rates and unconscionable schedules that can not 
be defended anywhere, all resulting in taxes which must be 
borne by the consuming public of the United States, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst George Ki Sheppard 
Baird Gillett La Follette Shortridge 
Barkley Glenn McCulloch Simmons 
Bingham Gof McKellar Smith 
Black Goldsborough McMaster Smoot 
Blaine Gould McNa Steck 
Blease Greene Metcal: Steiwer 
Borah Grundy Moses Sullivan 
Bratton le Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Norris Thomas, Okla 
Broussard Harrison Nxe Townsend 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie Trammell 
Connally Hawes Overman Tydings 
Copeland Hayden Patterson Vandenberg 
Couzens Hebert Phipps * Walcott 
Dale Heflin Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Howell Pittman Waterman 
Dill Johnson Ransdell Watson 
Fess Jones Robinson, Ind Wheeler 
Fletcher Kendrick Robsion, Ky 

jer Keyes hall 


Mr. SCHALL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Surpsteap] is unavoidably absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
Swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr, President, I think it is entirely appro- 
priate to call attention to the labor conditions that exist in the 
beet fields of America, especially in Colorado and Utah, and also 
to call attention to the character of labor which is employed in 
the Hawaiian Islands in the production of sugar, and the wage 
that is paid to the Filipinos who work on the sugar planta- 
tions in the Philippine Islands. I presume those Senators 
who have visited the beet fields in their respective States have 
observed the labor that is employed in the weeding, the thinning, 
and the topping of beets. The laborers so employed are often 
women and children, and the women and children who are 
employed in the beet fields, like all other laborers in the beet 
fields, must get down on their hands and knees in order to per- 
form the labor. In the weeding and thinning of a few acres of 
beets they must literally crawl miles upon miles, sometimes in 
a soil that is damp, that is giving off moisture, oftentimes to 
such an extent that many of those women, bearing children, 
are attacked by what they call “ rheumatism.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. Little children have their hands and limbs 
warped. I know what I am talking about, notwithstanding 
the smile on the face of the Senator from Utah, who is alleged 
to be interested in a financial way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator ever know of a woman work- 
ing in the beet fields, thinning beets? 

Mr. BLAINE. Ah, yes; I have seen them. I have an official 
report of an investigation made by the industrial commission 
of my own State—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be. 

Mr. BLAINE. The investigation was made in the year 1926, 
when I had the honor to be governor of my State. I know it 
personally. I know it officially, and I can produce the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I know that women do not work in the beet fields in Utah, 
and I know it because it has been charged before and dis- 
proven. I know they do not do it. 

So far as my financial interest in the sugar business is con- 
cerned, I have 440 shares. Two hundred and ninety of those 
shares came from my father’s estate and the rest I bought and 
paid $1,500 for. They are shares in a plant that went to 
Idaho and failed in Idaho. If the Senator wants to know what 
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that stock is worth to-day, if he will look at the paper he will 
see that it is offered for 90 cents a share. That is the financial 
interest I have. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, I am not interested in that view of this 
matter taken by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator made the charge that I was 
financially interested. 

Mr, BLAINE. I made no charge that the Senator employed 
women upon his beet plantation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator raised the question as to financial 
interest. 

Mr. BLAINE. I made the charge, and I repeat it, that 
women—Mexican women, some Polish women, some Russian 
women—are employed in beet fields. I make the charge, and 
I know the Senator can not dispute it, that little children are 
employed in those beet fields wherever they exist in any portion 
of our country. I make the charge, and the Senator knows it 
is true, that those little children must crawl on their hands 
and knees literally miles upon miles in the damp soil of the 
beet fields. I know, and the Senator knows, that the fingers 
and the limbs of those little children are warped because of 
their labor in the beet fields. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah does not know any 
such thing, and the Senator from Wisconsin does not know it, 
because it is not the fact. I know that the Senator can not 
find a single, solitary child with warped fingers because of 
picking out one little, thin beet sprout. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Wisconsin knows that, 
when a Senator is financially interested, he is not willing to 
accept his testimony upon a question in which his pocketbook 
is involved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator think that because I have an 
investment of $400 in sugar factories, that will warp my judg- 
ment? Does the Senator think so? 

Mr, BLAINE. I had assumed that the Senator from Utah, 
having an interest in sugar beets, would take exactly the atti- 
tude taken by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Grunpy], and decline to vote upon a proposition where he was 
financially interested, in the shelter’ of protection. That is 
what I assumed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is not the Senator from Wisconsin financially 
interested in some of the items in this bill? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have no personal or financial interest in 
any item, I am not asking to be sheltered by any protective 
duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not any item in this bill? 

Mr. BLAINE. Any interest that I may have in any item is 
the interest of a consumer, 

Mr, SMOOT. Of course, I have the same interest as a con- 
sumer that the Senator from Wisconsin has. 

Mr. BLAINE, Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I want to say now that I can not under- 
stand the Senator’s opinion of a man having $400 in an institu- 
tion in which millions and hundreds of millions are inyested if 
he thinks that that would warp his judgment, It is perfectly 
unthinkable. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President À 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield, 

Mr. BLEASE. If the Senator from Wisconsin will permit 
me, I will state that one of the reasons given before the Com- 
mittee on Immigration for preventing Mexican labor from com- 
ing into this country is the very reason he has stated—that it 
is impossible to get American people to do the work. Those 
who bring that Mexican labor into this country refuse to be 
responsible for seeing that they are returned; and the hardest 
fight that is being carried on in the Immigration Committee 
by those of us who are in favor of keeping out this foreign 
labor is because of the fact that the people across the line who 
want to use these Mexicans do use them because American 
women and children will not do the work that the Senator 
from Wisconsin has described. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wisconsin 
will yield, I want to say that the Senator from South Carolina 
was not in the Chamber when the Senator from Georgia brought 
up the question. I want to say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that I would not allow one of those Mexicans to come into 
this country for a month or two months to work in the sugar 
fields unless the company itself gave a bond that they would be 
returned to Mexico. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is what I tried to get before the Immi- 
gration Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I am in favor of, and I will sup- 
port any legislation to that effect. They come in here because 
it is impossible to get the labor otherwise, because the work of 
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getting the beets out of the ground has to be done within a 
couple of weeks. If they are not taken out of the ground within 
that time, along comes a frost, the same as it did in Colorado 
this year, and thousands of acres of beets are frozen in the 
ground and perfectly useless. 

That is the only reason why these Mexicans are brought in 
here. I will support the Senator from South Carolina or any 
other Senator in compelling the institution that requires Mexi- 
ean help for that particular work of digging the beets out of 
the ground to give bond that every one of them shall be returned 
to Mexico within a given time. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wisconsin 
will allow me to make one further observation, that is the 
position I have taken before the Committee on Immigration— 
that when these people bring Mexicans over here they should 
say how many they want, how long they expect to use them, 
o they should give a bond to carry them back across the 

rder, 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not want the Senator from Utah to think 
for a moment that I am impugning his motives. I do not believe 
that for any personal interest, either pecuniary or political, he 
would betray his constituents; but I want to put the position 
of the Senator from Wisconsin before the Senate, because I 
happen to know that that is correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I repeat that it will be found, 
in any study that has been made of the labor conditions in the 
beet fields, that women have been employed; that those women 
take their little children only a few weeks old and leave them in 
the care of a mere infant sister while the mother literally crawls 
in the hot, blistering sun upon her knees in the weeding and the 
thinning and the topping of beets—— 

Why, Mr. President, I repeat, in my own State we have en- 
deavored to go far enough with labor legislation so that this 
sort of thing can not be generally engaged in. That is not true 
in other States. Colorado employs children. In fact, women 
and children are employed quite generally in the beet regions 
of the West. We do find the wives and children of American 
citizens employed in a beet field, but the number is rapidly 
declining. The growing of beets on a large scale is done by 
some women and children or by immigrants who are not citi- 
zens of the United States. That is true in continental America; 
it is true in Hawaii; and, Mr, President, when we are taxing 
the breakfast table of the American people, as proposed by the 
Finance Committee’s increase, we are not taxing the American 
people for the benefit of American labor, We are taxing the 
American people largely for the benefit of aliens within our 
own Nation, and the inhabitants of the Philippine and Ha- 
waiian Islands and Porto Rico. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Would the Senator have us abandon 
the cultivation of sugar beets in America, abandon what I may 
call the American sugar industry, for the reasons stated, or for 
other reasons? 

Mr. BLAINE. When the American people, the men and 
women who constitute the very cream of our Nation upon our 
farms, refuse to work in the beet fields, I am opposed to any 
industry that compels the survival of that industry only through 
the employment of unfortunate little children and women or 
aliens, I do not believe that America stands for that sort of 
thing, sugar-beet industry or no sugar-beet industry. I believe 
that there is a way by which the beet industry can be promoted 
without the exploitation of women and children and without 
the exploitation of the Philippine worker, the Japanese worker, 
or the Mexican worker. It is as unjustifiable to exploit those 
alien people as it is to exploit women and children. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Assuming the facts to be as indicated 
by the Senator, what are we to do? Are we to abandon the 
American industry, or seek to cure the conditions referred to? 

Personally, if the Senator will permit me to add a word, if 
conditions are as indicated—and they would be deplorable—can 
they be cured? I wish to maintain the American industry, 
fearing that if we abandon the American industry and become 
utterly dependent upon the foreign, then we shall pay more for 
our sugar and will have put out of employment perhaps hun- 
dreds and thousands of our own people. What would the Sena- 


tor do? I am curious to haye his mature judgment, assuming 
the facts to be as indicated. 

Mr. BLAINE. I would suggest to the Senator that we are 
not going to cure the situation by increased taxation on the 
American people. We haye not before us any proposition along 
Therefore I do not propose to engage in a 


the lines I favor. 
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mere academic discussion of something that is not presently 
before us. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, May I add to the Senator, we are deal- 
ing with something presently here—that is, whether the present 
rate shall be increased or not. That is the practical proposition. 
is it not? I understand the Senator’s philosophy to be rather 
in favor of reducing the rate than increasing it. That is the 
practical proposition that I propose to discuss, or which I know 
is under consideration. I do not wish to divert the Senator 
from his argument. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if my voice and my vote were 
to control, I would vote for a sugar rate recommended by the 
Tariff Commission in their report to the President, and that 
rate would be as effective, so far as American labor is con- 
cerned, as is the present proposal of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE, Will the Senator permit me to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the President yesterday designated Mr. 
Brossard as chairman of the Tariff Commission, and Mr. Bros- 
sard, as the Senator will recall, was one of those members. of 
the commission who fayored a higher duty on sugar? 

Mr. BLAINE. I noticed the news release that the President 
had nominated Mr. Brossard as chairman of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I also recall that it was Mr. Brossard who wrote the 
minority report. I also recall that in a debate in this Chamber 
my colleague [Mr. La Fouterre] exposed what, in my opinion, 
was a most scandalous condition and procedure in connection 
with that report, and the withholding of action upon that report. 
It was sugar that got its influence into the operation and 
machinery of the Tariff Commission. It was a sordid interest, 
and it is the same sordidness that is back of this fight for 
higher sugar duty. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I may suggest to him also that Brossard was, of course, 
indorsed by the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
but in his testimony, which was discussed in the Chamber by 
the Senator’s colleague, as I recall it, Mr. Brossard said that 
Mr. Hoover, then the Secretary of Commerce, had also indorsed 
him for a position on the commission, as he understood. The 
act of the President in nominating him as chairman of the com- 
mission, in view of his attitude on sugar and on the sugar 
rate, certainly lends some color at least to the supposition that 
Mr. Brossard’s understanding was correct; that is to say, that 
the President had favored Mr. Brossard. I think that the Sen- 
ator will agree that Mr. Brossard’s designation or nomination 
as chairman of the commission certainly indicates that, if there 
be any definite attitude on the part of the White House, it is 
favorable, not to a decrease, not even to the present rate in the 
sugar schedule, but to an increase in the rate of duty on sugar. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for offering 
these suggestions at this time. I want to proceed, however, with 
a discussion of the labor conditions in the beet fields. 

As has been shown in the debate, there are a number of States 
that produce some sugar beets. The labor conditions are not the 
same in all those States. Take, for instance, the State of Michi- 
gan. I understand that a large portion of labor employed in the 
beet fields in that State is Mexican labor, and with some 100 
prisoners who are leased by the State to the sugar planters. I 
understand that the Mexican labor costs about $23 an acre in 
that State. The State leases a hundred prisoners to the planters 
at the same rate; that is, on a basis of 523 an acre. 

In the western portion of our country Mexico is a large source 
of labor supply. In Michigan there was some difficulty with 
Mexican labor. The sugar company that processes the sugar 
beets procures these laborers, not the man who grows the beets, 
who owns the farm, but the sugar company. The sugar com- 
pany provides practically all the labor. In the State of Michi- 
gan the sugar company had some difficulty with Mexican labor, 
because before they could get the Mexican labor to the beet fields, 
on the way to the beet fields and then after they arrived at the 
beet fields, there were too many desertions. Therefore difficul- 
ties have arisen in the beet fields of Michigan on account of 
labor conditions. 

In my own State there is practically no Mexican labor problem 
involved, for I understand there are no Mexican families in the 
beet fields in my State. But in the West there is much Mexican 
labor. > 

As I recall a newspaper or press report sometime ago, some 
one at the head of a great national social organization made the 
statement that there were about 2,000,000 Mexicans in the United 
States who had never become American citizens, 

The Mexican is to-day creating in the United States a great 
labor problem, Congress excludes from the United States, to a 
very large degree, those great races of people, the Germans, the 
Scandinavians, the Irish, but literally hordes of Mexicans are 
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brought into the United States annually to increase the profits 
of the Great Western Sugar Co. and other sugar interests. Some 
of those Mexicans go upon the railroads, it is true, and many of 
them into the iron and steel mills of Pennsylvania, but wherever 
they go, they become a menace to American labor, a menace, 
whether in the mills or in the beet fields. 

I will not go into a discussion of the reasons why they are 
a menace, a menace from the social standpoint, and from the 
health standpoint, and they are a great menace from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, 

In order to continue the exploitation of these alien people, it 
is proposed here to tax the American people, not only to tax 
the American people for the exploitation of those aliens here in 
continental United States but as well to tax the American people 
so that the planters of Hawaii might continue to fill their pockets 
with enormous profits out of the sweat and toil of Americans, 
and out of the exploitation of weaker people brought to those 
islands, 

I am going to quote from the testimony of Mr. Mead, who 
was before the Committee on Lobbying, to show what labor we 
are going to protect by the increase in the duty on sugar. Of 
course, it has been repeated time and time again that Cuba pro- 
duces a little more than one-half of the entire American con- 
sumption of sugar; that continental America and her three pos- 
sessions, if they may be called possessions, produce the balance 
of American consumption, and the three island possessions pro- 
duce the major part of that balance of sugar consumed. Let 
us turn now to Hawail. I am taking the testimony of Royal D. 
Mead, whose residence is Honolulu, Hawaii. It will be found 
in the hearings of the lobby investigating committee for the day 
of November 14, 1929. Mr. Mead stated: 


Mr. MEAD., I am a lawyer. E am vice president of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association of Hawaii, and its attorney in Washington. 
I am also treasurer of the Domestic Sugar Producers’ Association of 
Washington. 

Senator Caraway. The Domestic Sugar Producers’ Association? 

Mr. Mab, Domestic Sugar Producers’ Association of Washington. 

Senator Caraway. How long have you been in Washington, Mr. 
Mead? 

Mr. Mnap. I have been here on and off since the early part of 1921. 

Senator Caraway. The occasion for your coming to Washington was 
to engage in publicity work of some kind for the sugar producers? 

Mr. Mwap, No. 

Senator Caraway, What brought you to Washington? 

Mr. Mrab. I was secretary-treasurer of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association in 1920—— 

Senator Caraway. That wasn't what I asked you. 

Mr. Merab, I was trying to tell you what I came for. I was sent 
on to Porto Rico in connection with matters with relation to immigra- 
tion, and came to Washington and remained here for some time in 
connection with immigration matters, 

Senator Caraway. What connection did you have with immigration 
matters? 

Mr. Mrap. Oh, a great deal. 
to Hawaii. 

Senator Caraway. You do what? 

Mr. Mean, We conduct immigration of Filipinos from the Philippine 
Islands to Hawaii. 

Senator Caraway. You promote it? 

Mr. Maap, We promote it and conduct it; yes, sir. 

Senator Caraway. What do you mean, “We promote it and con- 
duct it”? 

Mr. Mrap. The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association recruits labor 
in the Philippine Islands and brings them to Hawaii for the Hawaiian 
plantations. We have also taken Porto Ricans from Porto Rico for a 
labor supply. 

Senator CARAWAY., You were just a labor agent in that, getting the 
labor? 

Mr, Megan, Yes. I don't know whether you would call me a labor 
agent or not. We had our own agents employed. I was secretary- 
treasurer of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association and was super- 
vising their activities, 


That I have quoted from the stenographer's typewritten tran- 
script at pages 2755, 2756, and 2757. From page 2763 I quote 
further from the testimony. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars] was examining Mr. Mead as to laborers: 


Mr. Mrap. The latter movement from Porto Rico, I think, was in 
the vicinity of a thousand. Previous to that time 1 think we took in 
3.000. 

Senator Wasn of Montana. About how many all together have 
you—— 

Mr. Maap. I think altogether there have been about 4,000 Porto Ricans 
come out; the total movement. 

Senator WaLsH of Montana. When did you last introduce any? 


We conduct immigration of Filipinos 
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1921, somewhere in there. I don’t know just when. 

Senator WaLsH of Montana. Did you introduce any white labor? Do 
you introduce any white labor to Hawaii now? 

Mr. Map. We have no immigration of white labor now; no. We have 
tried to get Portuguese and Spaniards; but, as I say, the laws are 
opposed to paying their passage, and they will not come unless the 
passage is paid, 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Well, they are restricted by the quota 
law, too, are they not? 

Mr. Mrab. Yes, the quota law, more recently. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. About what proportion of the labor in 
the sugar plantations in Hawaii is white labor? 

Mr. Mean. I should say there are about 55,000 laborers on the plan- 
tations. I am just thinking out loud, if you will pardon me, About 
55,000 laborers; 34,000, I think, are Filipinos, about 8,500 to 9,000 
Japanese. I should say about 2,000 Americans, maybe 1,000 or 1,500 or 
2,000 Portuguese and Hawaiians. That is about my recollection of it, 
sir. I could tell you that directly from my labor statements. I have 
copies of the labor statements in the office which I have not here. 

Senator WaLsH of Montana. Are there any Chinese? 

Mr. Meap. Very few now. The Chinese are very negligible. 

Senator WaLsH of Montana. What proportion of your population is 
Japanese origin? 

Mr. Meap. Approximately 40 per cent, 40 or 45 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Hawaii is Japanese, 


The Hawaiian sugar interests are engaged in the occupation 
of transporting Japanese to Hawaii until to-day almost one-half 
of the population of that island is Japanese. 


They are not all aliens, as you understand, There are a great many 
citizens there of Japanese parentage. 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Born in the islands? 

Mr. Meap. Born in the islands and therefore citizens. 

Senator Warst of Montana. But I am speaking of their origin. 
About 40 per cent are Japanese? 

Mr. Mean. Forty to forty-five per cent are Japanese, 


There are a great many citizens there from Japan, and as the 
years go by and as the Hawalian sugar interests continue, the 
Japanese children will be born in Hawaii and at the rate at 
which they have been coming to Hawaii and there propagating, it 
will not be long until the Hawaiian Islands will be entirely or 
practically entirely populated by the Japanese. There is no 
other escape from that situation. By the proposed increase in 
the tariff the day is being hastened when we shall have a larger 
population of Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands to be protected 
under the increased sugar schedule at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. That is what is being done. Is that protecting 
American labor or protecting American industry? The question 
answers itself. 

Remember Hawaiian sugar enters America free of duty. 

Continuing further with the testimony of Mr. Mead, I read 
from the stenographer’s minutes where the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Rosrnson] was inquiring: : 

Senator Roktxsox of Indiana. Now, how much money, forgetting for 
the moment about the surgical treatment and the houses and all that 
sort of thing, but what average wage do you pay there? How much 
money do they receive in cash? 

Mr. Mean. Well, I should say that the average cash that the planta- 
tion laborers receive is in the vicinity of about $2.25 a day, cash 
money, but the other stuff is just as much money for them as the 
money that they receive. 


The “other stuff” is simply the shacks for the plantation 
laborers and the very small plot of ground immediately sur- 
rounding the shacks. It is true that the planters have a sort 
of benevolent autocracy, so far as the sugarcane fields are 
concerned, and they furnish the medical treatment, not out of a 
desire to benefit the general health conditions of the island 
but to keep the laborers fit to work on the plantations and in 
the sugarcane fields. That is the “other stuff” to which Mr. 
Mead referred. I, myself, then proceeded to question Mr. Mead, 
as follows: 

Senator BLAINE. Do 1 understand that no native Hawaiians are 
employed on the plantation? 

Mr. Mean. Oh, yes. There are some native Hawaiians, but you under- 
stand that the pure-blood Hawaiian is decreasing. The mixed blood, of 
course, is increasing, and there are quite a considerable number of 
Hawaiians on the plantations. 

Senator BLAINE. You gave the total number as 55,000. 

Mr. MEAD. All together. 

Senator BLAIxR. Thirty-five thousand Filipinos, 9,000 Japanese. 

Mr. Mwap. I do not think I said 9,000 Japanese, I said between 
eight and nine thousand, did I not? 
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As I have already read his testimony, he said from 8,500 to 
9,000 Japanese. 

Senator BLAINE. Between elght and nine thousand? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

Senator BLAINE. And 2,000 Americans. 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

Senator BLAINE. Are those superintendents? 

Mr. Mean. Superintendents and engineers and mill men. 

Senator BLAINE. The Americans who are there do not perform com- 
mon labor? 

Mr. Meap. No. 

Senator BLAINE. Fifteen hundred to two thousand Portuguese. They 
perform common labor? 

Mr. Mzap. Not to any great extent. They are in the better posi- 
5 positions—engine drivers, teamsters, and things like 

Senator BLAINE. For how long a period are those laborers employed? 

Mr. Map. Three hundred and sixty-five days a year. 

Senator BLAINE. How many years? 

Mr. Mgap. As long as they wish to stay. 

Senator BLAINE. Under contract? 

Mr. Map, No; not in the sense that there is a contract of service, 
but in the sense that work is done under contract, just as you would 
enter into a contract to build yourself a house, 


That is the type of laborer which the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] proposes to protect. Thirty-five thousand from the 
Philippine Islands and 9,000 Japanese are the only ones who 
work in the beet fields of Hawaii. Men are engaged in the 
business of going to Japan and the Philippine Islands and there 
obtaining the natives of those countries exactly as the slave 
traders did in Africa in the early history of our country. They 
are brought to the Hawaiian Islands in shiploads literally under 
conditions hardly permissible for the transportation of hogs 
and cattle. Those natives transported to the Hawaiian Islands 
become the objects of exploitation by the Hawaiian sugar 
planters. 

The Finance Committee bill proposes to grant them a reward 
and increased profits on their sugar under the increased sugar 
rate, at the expense of the American breakfast table. 

Protect American labor! What American labor? Here and 
there a family of Americans may be engaged in this work, but 
the laborers are largely of an alien race, of whom a large num- 
ber are women and children, Protect American labor! The 
alien labor that is a menace to American labor is the only 
labor in America that can expect to derive any benefit out of 
this proposed increased sugar duty, 

Protect Hawaiian labor! Why, the Hawaiian does not labor 
in the beet fields of his native land. Protect the alien race 
from the Philippine Islands and from Japan! Ah, no; they will 
receive no benefit from this increase in the tariff duty; the bene- 
fit will flow into the pockets of the sugar planters and the sugar 
refiners, and the Japanese and the Filipinos will stiil continue 
to be the objects of exploitation in that far-off land. They are 
taken to the Hawaiian Islands without their families, wherever 
they can be obtained. It is true the planters must return the 
Filipino and pay his transportation after he has served them for 
a term of three years upon their plantations in Hawaii; but if, 
perchance, he should desire to return to his native home before 
the expiration of the three years, he must do so at his own 
cost. It is a system of indentured labor, which the world is 
endeavoring to outlaw at this time. 

Is that protection for the American laborer? Is that uphold- 
ing American ideals? Ah, it is a selfish interest that demands 
this increased taxation of the American public for the benefit 
of a few who have the opportunity to exploit alien races and 
weaker peoples; yes, even under our own flag Mr. Mead was 
asked: 


What do you do with the Japanese? 
Mr. Mrap. Oh, there is no such agreement with the Japanese. 


That is, there is no agreement to return them to their homes; 
there is no agreement to take them back to their native land. 
Those Japanese become objects of prey; those Japanese con- 
stitute the source of Japanese immigration into the United 
States by way of Mexico and Canada under a system by which 
they may be smuggled into America by the steamship companies. 

Mr. Mead says: 

We have an agreement with the Filipinos that they will be returned 
to their homes after they have worked for us three years, 


That is the term of servitude of the native of the Philippine 
Islands who goes to the Hawaiian Islands, there to work in the 
sugarcane fields of the planters in that island. 
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Question, How does the wage that the Filipino receives in the Ha- 
walian Islands compare with that he receives in the Philippine Islands? 
Mr. Mxap. I think about four times as much. 


In the Hawaiian Islands the Japanese and the natives of the 
Philippine Islands employed there receive $2.25 a day cash for 
work upon the plantations, but they do not work 865 days in 
the year; they do not work on an average of 20 days a month, 
according to former testimony of Mr. Mead. 

The natives of the Philippine Islands working in the cane 
fields of the Philippine Islands, according to Mr. Mead, receive 
only one-fourth as much as the Filipino receives who works in 
the cane fields of the Hawaiian Islands. One-fourth of $2.25 
a day is 56½ cents a day. Is that the labor it is proposed to 
protect under this increase in the tariff rate on sugar? Re- 
member, Mr. President, that this increase in the tariff on sugar 
does not affeet the Hawaiian production or the Porto Rican 
production or the Philippine production, the total of which 
exceeds the production of continental United States; yet every 
cent of increase per pound on sugar means additional protec- 
tion for those three islands; it means protection for the indus- 
try in the Philippine Islands, which pays only 5644 cents a days 
for the labor in the sugarcane fields of those islands. 

Mr, President, it is proposed to tax the American people 
under this increased rate on sugar for the benefit of alien people 
who are not asking for the protection. No benefit will fiow to 
the Japanese or to the Filipino who works in the sugarcane 
fields of Hawaii for $2.25 a day. Not one penny of this in- 
creased tax will go to the natives of the Philippine Islands who 
are employed in the sugarcane fields of these islands for 56% 
cents a day. 

It is becoming demonstrated daily that Americans are declin- 
ing to work in the beet fields of America. I am not surprised 
that the American farmer refuses to impress his wife and his 
children into the beet fields, where they must crawl for miles 
upon their hands and knees, weeding and thinning and topping 
the beets. An industry that must live upon the wreckage of 
the health of American women and children ought not to live 
at all. And, Mr. President, you can not bring to life, or if alive, 
you can not restore to any degree of strength an industry that 
must live upon the wreckage of women and children of any 
race or nationality. Do you suppose that by Increasing this 
tariff, even if it were to be fully effective to the beet grower, 
you are going to bribe the intelligent American farmer to 
impress his wife and his family, or the wives and children of 
other men, into the beet fields of America? I think not. 

If I know the temper of the American farmer, I know it can 
not be done. Nor, Mr. President, will the American people con- 
tinue much longer to tolerate the influx of 50,000 to 75,000 
Mexicans annually when we are denying the proper rate of 
immigration to the people of northern Europe, of Germany, and 
of the Scandinavian countries, and of Ireland. The Mexican 
immigration must halt, and halt soon; else the American Con- 
gress has played the part of a hypocrite in enacting the 
national origins law. 

No, Mr. President; the American farmer no longer submits 
to the seductiveness of the lightning-rod agent; and you will 
not be able to fool the American farmer into the belief that he 
is going to receive any benefits from this proposed sugar 
increase. Whatever benefits are going to come to the sugar 
industry from this increase will go to the large planters who 
can employ Mexican labor; some will go to the large producers 
who may be able to inveigle some recent immigrant family into 
employment in their beet fields; but the benefits will go largely 
to the sugar-beet factory. 

So, Mr. President, I am opposed to the increase promoted by 
the Finance Committee. I think America would be far better 
off even if the present duty were reduced to the rate recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission not long ago. I am not going 
into a discussion of that matter at this time, because it would 
be futile to offer an amendment making that reduction. 

I was discussing the labor conditions in Colorado and the 
West; and I want to assert now that a great portion of the 
labor in the beet fields of Colorado and the West beet-sugar 
territory is imported into that territory. Its way was paid. 

It is true that the labor shipments to the Great Western 
Sugar Co. come high. I hold in my hand a report made by 
Paul S. Taylor on “ Mexican Labor in the United States, Valley 
of the South Platte, Colo.“ It is a University of California 


publication, by the University of California Press, Berkeley, 
Calif. I have not had time to examine this long report; but, 
turning casually to one page, I find it stated that there are labor 
agencies in existence at Fort Worth, at El Paso, at San An- 
tonio, and at other places along the border, recruiting Mexican 
laborers for these beet fields, 

Then, quoting a paragraph from this report, it says: 
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western labor markets in the spring. * * These laborers were 
often fresh from Mexico, clad in the sombreros, light cotton clothing, 
and even sandals of the Mexican peon. The details of handling this 
dramatic movement of Mexicans into a new country, a new climate, 
and new form of agriculture are described by the labor commissioner 
as follows. ë 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does that importation of labor occur at 
the season when they are gathering the beets, or does it include 
the whole time of cultivating and growing the beets? 

Mr. BLAINE. The report speaks of the movements “ north- 
ward from the Southwestern labor markets in the spring.” I 
assume that is after the beets have been planted and the 
weeding and thinning begins. 

The labor conmissioner’s report says: 


In moving a train of Mexican laborers a thousand miles, several 
operations are required besides paying the railroad company for the 
tickets. One or two company agents were placed in charge of these 
trains as conductors, At each railway division point they check up 
the number of passengers with the new raliroad conductor, and on the 
basis of their count, payment is made for transportation. 


That is a system of simply herding these Mexicans upon a 
train. They are not shipped as passengers in American travel 
north or south, They are herded into the box cars and other 
cars and a count is made, and transportation paid for on the 
bloc system. 


Lunches of bread, meat, cheese, fruit, and coffee are furnished en 
route, 


They are thoughtful enough to give them some food while 
they are being transported. 


Before the train leaves the shipping point a full supply of food is 
put on to last through to Denver 

The first duty of the company conductor naturally is to deliver all 
the labor be starts with. Whether that is an arduous task or not 
depends largely on whether labor has been selected on the other end 
that wants to go through and go to work in good faith. The loss last 
season between shipping points and Denver was 2 per cent of the 
number shipped. 


I assume that 2 per cent were the desertions. When they 
ship them to the beet fields of Michigan there is a much larger 
percentage of desertions—such a large part that the beet com- 
panies that process the sugar beets have found it quite difficult 
to make the business pay. 

This report is filled with an exposé of the labor conditions 
that exist in the beet fields. By glancing through the pages of 
this report it will be observed that this type of labor is becom- 
ing a sort of a vagabond type, transported back and forth 
from one section of the country to another—men, women, and 
children, as far as they can keep families together—to work 
in some of these undertakings. There is little opportunity for 
these children to attend school. We have no census of these 
migratory people. I have not any doubt but that they run 
into the astounding figure of nearly 2,000,000, as stated by the 
head of a national social service organization of this country, 
2,000,000 Mexicans who will never become American citizens, 

I am not speaking of those in the beet fields alone, but I am 
speaking of this system of developing migratory laborers, with 
no fixed abode, with no homes, with no attachments. Some- 
times their families are dispersed, but they manage as best 
they can, if they do come by families, to keep their little flocks 
together for a while. 

In Colorado the beet-sugar employees are becoming efficient. 
Henry Ford has been a great blessing to them. They take a 
Ford chassis and build upon that chassis a shack, sometimes of 
one room, sometimes of two rooms, and in that shack upon the 
Ford chassis live these Mexican families. That is accomplish- 
ing efficiency to a very high degree, because these Ford trucks 
can be easily transported from beet field to beet field, and so 
some of these Mexican families literally live on wheels or 
erawl on their hands and knees in the beet fields, live on 
wheels while they rest their weary bones in the shack con- 
structed on a Ford chassis or crawl in the dampness of the 
beet fields literally miles in the blistering sun during the day. 

Mr. President, this is not overdrawing the picture. It is 
undercoloring the actual facts. Survey after survey by respon- 
sible persons has been made, and they all picture the same or 
worse conditions. So here in the United States we are creating 
a nomadic, rambling, vagabond people running into the 
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thousands upon thousands, transported from place to place to 
labor, not as farmers owning their own farms, not as indi- 
viduals hired by the individual farmer, but gathered together 
in great blocks so that it takes trains to transport them from 
place to place. 

As the sugar interests become more efficient, there comes a 
greater demand for the Ford chassis, more shacks will be built 
upon them in which these families may live, a wife, a husband, 
` and 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 children. 

Mr. President, this is the ugly thing I have described for 
which it is proposed to tax the American breakfast table that 
the large planters and the processors of sugar beets may con- 
tinue to coin more gold out of the privation and the destitution 
and the broken health and the broken families of alien people. 

There has been a movement on, but it has not succeeded very 
well, to encourage the colonization of these workers. Business 
men in some of these beet-growing areas feel that these peram- 
bulating, nomadic, vagabond workers leave no money at home, 
because they have no home, and they have endeavored to,create 
conditions that would stimulate colonization. But it hàs not 
succeeded, and it has not succeeded for a great many reasons. 
It can not succeed, there can be no colonization of this type of 
people in the American climate under American conditions, 

I have intended no reflection on the people to the south of us, 
the great Mexican race. They are not responsible for the con- 
ditions I have described. They are victims of an economic 
system, to be pitied rather than condemned, but it is unthink- 
able to attempt to colonize the Mexicans in the United States. 
Even if it were possible, it would be unfair to the Mexican 
people. They are people of different habits and different cus- 
toms and different standards. They have their own customs 
and their own standards. They live their own lives. They 
have a climate quite different from the prevailing climate in 
the United States. In other words, they do not fit into our 
system. So any scheme of colonization can not be a success, 

Moreover, in my opinion it would be an unwise policy for the 
United States to attempt to make the colonization of those 
people possible here. We have sufficient labor problems to 
solve on our hands to-day. The economic condition of the 
worker is such that we can not afford to drag down the 
American worker to the wage standard of the Mexican people. 
I am speaking about their economic standard, their wage 
standard, 

It is my notion at least that the time is not far distant when 
there will be restrictive legislation respecting Mexican immi- 
gration. When that time comes and Congress shall enact a 
law that will give to the Mexicans the right to come to this 
country only on the terms of restricted immigration, there will 
be little immigration of Mexican workers to the United States. - 

Whence, therefore, will come the workers for the beet fields? 
There is only one other source of the labor supply, and that 
source will be the women and the children who, because of the 
economic depression of the head of the family, will find it neces- 
sary to go in large numbers into the beet fields, and upon their 
hands and knees eke out a miserable life to supplement the in- 
come of the family. As a matter of national policy that sort of 
thing must not happen. 

Mr. President, all this talk about protecting the American 
farmer or the American beet grower as an individual farmer 
comes to this in the main, that the Americans who live in the 
beet regions of the United States in increasing numbers refuse 
to get down on their hands and knees and literally crawl to 
weed and thin the beets. 

As the years go by the fewer are the families who will submit 
to that sort of thing. The individual farmer growing his few 
acres of beets will find himself in the unhappy position of paying 
a greater tribute than the reward which he may receive under 
the proposed tariff increase on sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know that I ought to 
take the time of the Senate to try to enlighten Senators about 
some of the statements which have been made by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, as there are only a few Senators in the Cham- 
ber at this time to listen. 

Mr. BLAINE, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield I will 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that would take too much time. Other 
Senators have not spoken and perhaps it is out of place for me 
to speak now and take the time, because I do not want to cut 
off the Senator from Georgia [Mr. George] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], who I understand desire to speak, 
and there is only a short time remaining in which they may 
do so. 

Who are Senators to believe, the farmer who raises the beets 
or the Senator from Wisconsin in his statements to-day? I 
think the farmers of Utah know more about the conditions of 
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raising beets in Utah than does the Senator from Wisconsin. 
There is not a farm organization in any State in the Union that 
is interested in the raising of beets which has not sent petition 
after petition and letter after letter to Senators asking for the 
increase in the duty. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has referred to men, women, and 
children having to creep miles and miles to top beets and to dig 
beets. Oh, how unreasonable! Beets are plowed up. A man 
takes a hook and puts the hook in the beet and raises it up and 
cuts the top off with a cutting knife. That is the process of 
topping beets. Yet the Senator from Wisconsin says that chil- 
dren are walking and crawling miles and miles to top beets! 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in the interest of fairness, I 
think it ought to be said that I heard what the Senator from 
Wisconsin said. The same thought occurred to me that probably 
occurred to the Senator from Utah. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin used the term “topping beets,” but he also used the term 

“thinning beets,” and, of course, it is that to which he had 
reference, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will come to the thinning of the beets, 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the word “topping” was probably a 
slip of the tongue, but what the Senator from Wisconsin was 
talking about was the thinning of the beets. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; he made the statement not only once, 
but he made it two or three times. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps he did, but I, at least, thought it was 
probably a slip of the tongue. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; and I will yield to the Senator with a 
great deal more grace than the Senator yielded to me. 

Mr, BLAINE. If the Senator will read the stenographic re- 
port of my remarks, he will find that I always said “in the 
beet fields in the weeding, thinning, and topping of beets.” 
There are three processes, 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator was talking about women and 
children. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; and in the weeding and thinning and 
topping of beets they crawl literally miles and miles. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a child who touches a weed in the 
beet field. 

Mr. BLAINE. In the weeding and thinning of the beets? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a child who touches a weed in the 
raising of beets; not one, Not only that, but I challenge the 
Senator to go into Idaho or Utah and point out little children 
creeping on their hands and knees miles and miles to thin beets, 
That is a kind of an argument which is not going to get very far. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON, I was just reading the testimony of the 
man who wrote the minority report in favor of the increased 
duty on sugar, and in his testimony before the committee he 
said that little boys work in the sugar-beet fields. 

Mr. SMOOT. Years ago that was the case. My own little 
boy used to take a contract to thin beets, and I will say to the 
Senator that it never hurt him a particle. Not only that, but 
he has no crippled fingers from pulling out of the ground a little 
beet sprout not more than an inch long. 

Mr. HARRISON. I just understood the Senator to say that 
there are no children working in the beet fields. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are none now. 

Mr. HARRISON. When did it stop? Did it stop when they 
began to import Mexican laborers? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, they do not work at this time of the year. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; nor at any other time of the year. The 
modern way of thinning beets is entirely different from what 
it used to be. Advances have been made right along and will 
continue to be made. 

There is not a farmer organization in my State nor in any 
other State in which sugar beets are being produced but what 
by resolution has indorsed not only the rate reported to the 
Senate by the Finance Committee but higher rates. The only 
condemnation I have had from them has been that I did not 
stand by the House provision and hold to that rate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has referred to Mexican labor- 
ers. There is not a Mexican who works on a beet farm until 
after the ground is plowed, cultivated, planted, and the first 
shoot of life comes through the ground. Why do the beets have 
to be thinned? We have tried many times in many years, and 
it has been tried in every country which grows beets, to find a 
seed that will surely give forth a stalk. It has been impossible 
to do it. The beet farmer does not dare plant one little seed 
in the ground and depend upon getting a complete stand. 
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Therefore he puts in two, or sometimes three, seeds. Some- 
times none of them grow. Sometimes only one grows. Some- 
times two of them, and sometimes all three of them grow. If 
there are two, one must be taken out. If there are three, two 
must be taken out. That constitutes the thinning of beets. 

There are very few Mexicans who come into the United 
States to thin beets. What work do the Mexicans perform? 
They are here for the purpose of digging the beets. Thinning 
the beets is not done in slush, nor is the weeding done in that 
way, by crawling through slush. Every one of the furrows is 
dry. In order to get the beets out of the ground they some- 
times have to put water upon them. The ground is usually as 
dry as n bone, 

I never in all my life saw a woman crawling in a beet field. 
I know that there was one occasion when some person was 
sent out there against the beet interests and against the sugar 
interests, and hired some women in Colorado to go there, and 
photographs were taken showing them crawling in a beet field. 

When the matter first came out it was demonstrated on the 
floor of the Senate in 1922 that the thing was absolutely pre- 
posterous and false; and yet now we have it rehearsed and 
rehashed here again. 

I want to say to the Senator from Wisconsin that I am in 
favor of a provision of law that no Mexican laborer shall come 
into the United States unless a bond is given for his return 
and the sugar company importing him is held responsible for 
his return. 

Why are Mexican laborers brought in here at all? The ques- 
tion has been asked, Why not get American laborers? The 
necessity for the additional labor comes within two or three 
weeks’ time. The beets must be gotten out of the ground within 
that length of time. When they are ripened and ready to be 
ground at the sugar mill oftentimes a delay of two weeks will 
bring them into frost time, and never more than three weeks’ 
delay has occurred that did not encounter a frost. For the 
first time in the history of Colorado this year there are hun- 
dreds and thousands of acres of beets that haye been frozen 
in the ground because they did not have help to get them out 
before the frost came. 

How long do these Mexicans stay in Utah? I do not think 
there is a State in all the Union that has as few Mexicans living 
within its borders as has the State of Utah. Of course, we do 
not use them as much in Utah as they are used in Idaho and 
some of the other States where there are more beets grown 
and in larger patches. So far as my State is concerned, there 
are no great patches of beets. They are grown only in small 
patches. 

There is no other commodity that I know of that could be 
produced as well as sugar beets in the West. If we did not 
grow beets, if the industry is to be destroyed, what are we to 
raise? More wheat? The idea at the bottom of the establish- 
ment of the sugar industry in the beginning was to get a com- 
modity in a form as condensed as possible so that it could be 
readily shipped to the central market where the demand for 
the product existed. We could raise hay upon every acre of 
land upon which we now raise sugar beets. What should we do 
with it? The freight rates are such that we could not move 
it to California; we could not move it to Nebraska; we could 
not move it east. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And is it not fundamentally and ineyi- 
tably true that if the domestic industry disappeared the retail 
price of sugar in the United States would go on up and up? 

Mr. SMOOT. Iwas coming fo that. The Senator from Michi- 
gan made a statement here the other day that was just as true 
as any word that was ever spoken. If we should put the Ameri- 
can people at the mercy of Cuba or at tfe mercy of any other 
foreign country for the entire amount of sugar consumed by 
them, they would not only pay dearly for it but scarceiy a year 
would pass when the increased price would cost the people of 
the United States more than it cost to erect all the sugar fac- 
tories in the United States combined. We have had one experi- 
ence of that kind already. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
sugar is the cheapest commodity which is sold in America. 
There is no other commodity other than sugar which is handled 
practically without any profit whatever, and that is a condition 
which has not existed only of late. It seems to be the practice 
of the merchants of the United States almost entirely to demand 
little or no profit on sugar. I know when I was superintendent 
of the second largest institution in Utah—I was a mere boy at 
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the time—I never thought of making more than 25 cents a hun- 
dred pounds on sugar, and out of that 25 cents there was paid 
the expense of hauling the sugar from the railway station to 
the store and delivering it from the store to the consumer. The 
margin of profit is no greater to-day. By visiting any store in 
the city of Washington and asking what is the price of sugar, 
one will find that it is the cheapest commodity that goes on the 
breakfast table or the dinner table of the American people. I. 
do not know why the practice as to sugar has been as it has. 
I have often tried to trace it back, and I have often wondered 
why sugar should be treated differently from all other mer- 
chandise. However, that practice started over 30 years ago, 
within my knowledge, and it has never ceased. So the ultimate 
consumer of sugar is not taxed for the profits that may have 
been made from it. 

When I consider the rate on sugar and compare it with other 
rates, and then compare it with the world prices and the long 
process from the planting of the sugar-beet seed to the sugar in 
the bag, I sometimes wonder why the rate asked for is so low. 
On cattle farm organizations have requested a duty of 4 cents 
a pound; on fresh beef, 8 cents a pound; on oleo oil, 3.7 cents 
per pound; on fresh mutton, 5 cents a pound; on lamb, fresh, 8 
cents a pound; on pork, 5 cents a pound; on bacon, 6 cents a 
pound; lard, 4.6 cents a pound; on meat extracts, 30 cents a 
pound; on milk, fresh, 8 cents a gallon; on cream, 60 cents a 
gallon; on butter, 15 cents a pound. Mr. President, I could go 
through the entire list of duties on agricultural commodities 
requested by farm organizations or proposed to be levied in this 
bill and show that the rate of 244 cents a pound on sugar is 
relatively the lowest rate levied on any commodity in which the 
farmers of the United States are interested. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Or the consumers, either. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the consumer gets sugar almost at 
cost. Is there any comparison, I will ask the Senate, between 
the proposed rate on sugar and that on peanuts, which is almost 
twice as much as the rate on sugar. All that is necessary to 
do in the case of peanuts is to plow the ground, put them in the 
ground, let them grow, pull the weeds up, and when the crop is 
harvested the peanut is ready for market, and that is all there 
is to it. Think of the labor involved in connection with the 
sugar beet from the time of its planting and of the processes 
involved before the sugar obtained from the beet can be placed 
upon the table. 

Mr. President, the recommendations of the Tariff Commission 
in connection with the rate on sugar have been referred to so 
frequently that I wish to call attention to them. I will read 
an 


ANALYSIS OF THE 1922—1924 REPORT OF run UNITED STATES TARIFF COM- 
MISSION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE COST OF THE 
PRODUCTION OF SUGAR 


A careful examination of the investigation conducted by the United 
States Tariff Commission November 16, 1922, to November 17, 1924, 
indicates that it has relatively little value as a guide for the purposes 
of the present tariff revision of rates as they pertain to sugar, for the 
following reasons: 

1, That investigation gave practically no consideration to the costs of 
producing sugarcane and sugar beets— 


Remember that statement is a fact— 


it was a study of manufacturing or refining costs in which the price 
paid by the refineries for cane or beets was accepted as cost of raw 
material, and no attempt was made to ascertain whether these prices 
paid to the producers for cane and beets were adequate, or whether they 
covered cost of producing the cane or beets, or the difference in cost of 
producing cane in Cuba and in Louisiana or Porto Rico or Hawaii, or 
beets in continental United States. In contrast the present tariff revi- 
sion has in mind to equalize the cost of producing cane in Cuba and 
other foreign countries and the cost of producing cane and beets in 
continental United States, as well as to equalize manufacturing costs in 
those areas. 

2. While the investigation in 1922-1924 covered only the two crop 
years, 1921-22 and 1922-23, the report which indicated difference in 
cost of producing sugar (not difference in cost of producing cane or beets) 
at only 1.2307 cents per pound of sugar testing 96° by the polariscope as 
between the United States and Cuba was based on a tabulation of unofſi- 
cial data covering a period of six years (1917-1922) which included the 
war years and the years of inflation, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, which 
makes the report absolutely useless for present-day use, or for reliable 
cost comparison at any time. Thus, the Cuban cost for 1920 was given 
as 8.0446 cents per pound and for 1922 it was 2.9328 cents per pound. 
Not only was the 6-year period superlatively abnormal but the data for 
the war period were unofficial statistical tabulations rather than certi- 
fied costs ascertained by accountants. It must be noted that the appli- 


eation for the investigation had in mind a possible reduction in tariff 
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and the idea of including data for 1917 to 1920 was never broached 
until after March, 1924, when it appeared that the study of 1921-1923 
would probably result in an increase in rates. 

8. In making the comparisons between costs in Cuba and in the 
United States, the costs of producing cane sugar in Porto Rico and 
Hawali were included with the costs of producing cane sugar in Louisi- 
ana and beet sugar in the United States. In fact, if the costs of 
producing cane sugar in Cuba had been compared with the average cost 
of prodycing sugar in Louisiana and beet sugar in the States for the 
crop years 1921-22 and 1922-23 the comparison would have been very 
different. It should be noted that this figure accepted the price paid 
to growers of cane and beets as cost of raw material and did not purport 
to measure the differences in cost of producing cane and beets. 


Mr. President, I ask at this time that the remainder of the 
analysis, together with a summary of the report of the Tariff 
Commission on sugar, may be printed in the Recorp without 
further reading, as the time is passing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The above three reasons are sufficient to indicate why the investiga- 
tion made in 1922-1924 can not be used as a basis for tariff adjust- 
ments at this time when protection to cane and beet growers in con- 
tinental United States is paramount. Many secondary reasons could 
be cited. The figure (1.2307 cents per pound) often quoted as the 
difference in cost of producing sugar in Cuba and in the United States 
(including Hawaii and Porto Rico), over the war period and postwar 
period of inflation of six years (using data which would not be ac- 
cepted in any other official action), in which prices paid for cane and 
beets are accepted as costs of raw materials and in which no effort 
was made to secure the differences in cost of producing cane and beets, 
clearly can not have any bearing upon the present situation. 

The net cost of producing Cuban raw sugar at the mill during the 
years 1921-22 and 1922-23, according to the sugar report approved by 
three commissioners (Messrs. Culbertson, Lewis, and Costigan) 
amounted to an average of 3.18 cents per pound, while the same report 
shows the cost of producing beet sugar, raw basis at the mill, to 
have been for those two years 5.04 cents per pound. Therefore, elimi- 
nating the data for the four years (1917-18 to 1920-21) prior to those 
selected for the sugar investigation as worthless for purposes of cost 
determination and using only the two years for which verified cost 
data were obtained, the report which has been quoted as showing a 
difference in cost of 1.23 cents between Cuban and United States sugars 
(based on six years) shows an actual difference in cost of 1.86 cents 
per pound between the cost of producing Cuban raw sugar and beet 
sugar on a raw basis when the two official years are used. Likewise, 
the differences shown by the supplemental report submitted by Com- 
missioners Maryin and Burgess indicated a difference of from 1.80 to 
1.85 cents. Therefore the data prepared and approved by the five com- 
missioners participating in this investigation showed a difference in 
costs at the mill between Cuban raw sugar and beet sugar on a raw 
basis of from 1.80 to 1.86 cents per pound for the 2-year period officially 
under investigation. 

The cost of the production of sugar in Cuba, according to the sugar 
report signed by the three commissioners covering the 6-year period 
1917 to 1922 amounted to 4.499 cents per pound and for the 2-year 
period (1921-22, 1922-23) 3.18 cents per pound. In contrast with these 
costs it may be noted that Cuban sugar has been selling on the New 
York market, including handling and freight charges, during the past 
four years (1925 to 1928) at an average price for the four years of 2.66 
cents per pound, or an annual average price of 2.56 cents for the .year 
1925, 2.59 cents for 1926, 3.04 cents for 1927, and 2.45 cents for 1928. 
These average annual prices of Cuban sugar (with freight and handling 
costs added) varied from 1.45 cents to 2.04 cents per pound, an average 
for the 4-year period 1925 to 1928 of 1.84 cents per pound below the 
reported cost of production shown by the sugar report covering the 
6-year period 1917-18 to 1922-23. In fact, the average sales price, 
which includes freight, etc., for the four years, has been 0.52 cent 
below the average cost for 1921-22 and 1922-23. 

It is evident that this 6-year average cost of producing raw sugar at 
the mills in Cuba, shown by the Tariff Commission’s report to the 
President, is far in excess of the actual production costs, since it would 
not have been possible for raw-sugar producers in any country to dis- 
pose of their sugar over the period of four years 1925 to 1928 at a 
price varying from 1.45 to 2.04 cents below the actual cost of produc- 
tion and still remain in the business of producing sugar. 


SuGAR—INVESTIGATION NO. 12—SUMMARyY oF REPORT TO PRESIDENT 
I, COMMISSIONERS PARTICIPATING IN REPORT 


Thomas O. Marvin, chairman; William S. Culbertson, vice chairman; 
David J. Lewis; Edward P. Costigan; William Burgess, 


Henry H. Glassie not participating. 
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II. RATES OF DUTY 
Title I, tariff act of 1922 

Par. 501. Full rate for 96° raw sugar, 2.206 cents per pound, Rate 
on Cuban sugars (20 per cent preference under reciprocity treaty of 
1903), 1.7648 cents per pound. 

III. CHRONOLOGY 

Application No. 73, requesting an investigation for the purposes of 
section 315, received from the United States Sugar Association, Novem- 
ber 16, 1922. 

Expert's preliminary report and advisory board report submitted to 
commission, December 12, 1922. 

Advisory board requested to prepare plans of investigation, with esti- 
mated cost, of 19 articles, including sugar, January 2, 1923. 

Investigation No. 12 for purposes of section 315 instituted, March 27, 
1923. 

Plan of investigation submitted to commission by chief investigator, 
June 28, 1923. 

Louisiana cane-sugar plans submitted to commission by advisory board, 
August 4, 1923. 

Field work in connection with foreign-cost data, March to September, 
1923. 

Domestic field work conducted, June to November, 1923. 

Public notice of hearing issued, October 16, 1923. 

Preliminary statement of information issued, December 1, 1923. 

Public hearings held, January 15-18, inclusive, 21-24, inclusive. 

Second preliminary statement of information issued, February 27, 
1924. 

Further hearings held, March 27, 28, 1924. > 

Briefs received, February 18, 19, 20; March 27, 28; April 10, 19, 
1924. 

Report of sugar division submitted to commission, May 15, 1924. 

Commission voted to meet for consideration of sugar report Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays until its completion, May 25, 1924. 

Consideration of report by commission, May 28 to July 25, 1924. 

Final report and findings sent to President by Commissioners Culbert- 
son, Lewis, and Costigan, July 31, 1924. 

Final report and findings sent to President by Commissioners Marvin 
and Burgess, August 1, 1924. 

Request of President for supplemental information, September 27, 
1924, 

Request of President for further supplemental information, October 
8, 1924. 

Supplemental data sent President by Commissioners Marvin and 
Burgess, November 14, 1924. 

Supplemental data sent President by Commissioners Culbertson, Lewis, 
and Costigan, November 17, 1924. 

Public statement of President, June 15, 1925. 

IV. SUMMARY OF FACTS 
1. Production and imports 

From 1917 to 1923 United States sugar consumption ranged from 
approximately 3,500,000 to 5,000,000 tons annually. Of the total annual 
consumption from 1917 to 1923 the cane sugar of Louisiana and Texas 
averaged, in round figures, 5 per cent; domestic beet sugar, 18 per cent; 
sugar from Hawaii, 11 per cent; from Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
11 per cent; and from Cuba, 51 per cent. 

2. Principal competing country 

Cuba is the principal competing country; about 95 per cent of the 
duty paid importations of sugar during the period 1917-1923 came 
from Cuba. 

8. Costs of production 

a. Areas covered: Cost data were obtained in 4 domestic areas, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Louisiana, and the 16 beet-sugar States, and 1 
foreign area, Cuba. 

b. Period covered by cost data: Cost data were obtained on detailed 
cost schedules by the commission’s agents for the crop years 1921-22 
and 1922-23 for all of the regions studied and for earlier years for 
some of the regions. The commission also had in its files some cost 
data for the years 1914-1920 obtained annually through questionnaires 
sent to the trade. 

Cost data were obtained for enne-sugar refineries in the United States 
for the years 1921-22 and 1922-23. Cost data for some refineries 
were also available for the years 1914-1920. 

c. Method of obtaining cost and other data in the investigation: In 
Cuba and in the four domestic centers detailed cost schedules were used 
by the commission’s representatives who visited each of the areas and 
obtained cost data from the books of the companies by personal inspec- 
tion. The schedules cover the prices or costs of raw material, cane or 
beets—prices paid where they were purchased or the cost of growing 
where the companies produced their own cane or beets—and the cost of 
operating mill, including labor, material, fuel, and other items, which 
enter into the cost of making sugar and preparing it for market. In 
marketing costs there were included costs of containers, handling charges 
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at the port of shipment and the port of entry, transportation costs, ad- 
vertising, and other expenses. 

(During the years 1914-1920 questionnaires were sent annually to 
raw-sugar producers in all the domestic centers and in Cuba, upon which 
were shown production, costs of agricultural operations, factory costs— 
including labor, fuel, containers, administration, etc.—marketing ex- 
penses, wages, and other items. These data, however, were not in the 
detail of the schedules employed in the commission's investigation for 
the purpose of sec. 315.) 

d. Weighted average costs of production: Weighted average costs for 
the various years for the domestic regions and Cuba on both the crop 
and calendar year basis were as follows: 


Weighted average costs of sugar production, including marketing and 
interest on investment 


(Raw sugar, crop-year basis, cents per pound) 


1917-18 


United States: 


1920-21 | 1921-22 1922-23 


1918-19 | 1919-20 


Data obtained through questionnaires; balance of data obtained from detailed 
schedules. 


Weighted average costs of sugar production, including marketing and 
inlerest on investment 


(Raw sugar, calendar-year basis, cents per pound) 


1917 


e, Treatment of interest and transportation charges: All cost data 
when tabulated were shown with and without interest on investment 
and with and without marketing charges. When transportation charges 
were included, the cost of transporting the Cuban sugar from port of 
shipment in Cuba to New York and domestic sugars from points of pro- 
duction to points of consumption was considered. 

f. Advantages and disadvantages of competition: Certain competitive 
advantages and disadvantages were considered for each of the sugar 
regions by Commissioners Culbertson, Lewis, and Costigan. Advantages 
and disadvantages not included in cost of production are not shown in 
the cost comparisons submitted by Commissioners Marvin and Burgess. 

The “advantages and disadvantages in competition“ considered by 
Commissioners Culbertson, Lewis, and Costigan, were: 

(1) The Cuban reciprocity preference of 20 per cent. 

(2) Transportation and marketing. 

(3) The tariff in cost. 

(4) Other advantages and disadvantages. 

Besides the differences in refining costs the following other advantages 
and disadvantages are noted: 

(a) The differential against beet sugar in favor of refined cane sugar, 

(b) The advantages to the beet-sugar producers because of location 
of factories for marketing product in certain areas. 

(c) Hawaiian contract deduction.” 

(d) The effect of the “ drawback” in creating a preferential market 
for Cuban sugars. 


V. APPLICATION OF FACTS 

The commissioners as a whole did not concur in a final report, and, 
therefore, two separate final reports were submitted to the President, 
one signed by Commissioners Culbertson, Lewis, and Costigan, and the 
other signed by Commissioners Marvin and Burgess. 

The printed report included : 

(1) A report on the differences in phe costs of production of sugar, 
certified to for the commission by the secretary, Mr. John F. Bethune, 
and a report of the findings of facts and recommendations s gned by 
Commissioners Culbertson, Lewis, and Costigan; both submitted to the 
President on July 31, 1924; 

(2) A report in respect to data secured by the Tariff Commission, by 
Commissioners Marvin and Burgess, submitted to the President August 
1, 1924; and 

(3) Two supplemental reports submitted in response to a request by 
the President: (a) one by Commissioners Marvin and Burgess on No- 
vember 14, 1924, and (b) the other by Commissioners Culbertson, Lewis, 
and Costigan on November 17, 1924. 

The reports submitted by Commissioners Culbertson, Lewis, and 
Costigan on July 31 and by Commissioners Marvin and Burgess on 
August 1 discussed in considerable detail six considerations, namely: 
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1, The use for the purposes of section 315 of the data available in 

the commission's files obtained annually by brief questionnaires. 

The period of cost comparison. 

Agricultural costs. 

The use of crop year versus calendar year methods of comparison. 
„Statistical basis of comparison of Cuban and domestic costs. 

. Advantages and disadvantages of competition. 

The nse for the purposes of section 315 of the data available in 
the commission's files obtained annually by brief questionnaires: Com- 
missioners Culbertson, Lewis, and Costigan were of the opinion that 
various tests applied to these earlier data show: “These data suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to ascertain weighted average costs for each 
region * * +è and to be reliable for statistical use when a number 
of consecutive years are taken as a basis of cost comparison.” 

Commissioners Marvin and Burgess were of the opinion that the data 
obtained prior to the investigation conducted for the purposes of sec- 
tion 315 were based on a differently constructed schedule and were un- 
verified, incomplete, and inadequate for the purpose of cost comparison 
with data obtained by the aid of comprehensive schedules used in the 
cost of the investigation. 

2. The period of cost comparison: Commissioners Culbertson, Lewis, 
and Costigan based their conclusions upon the use of a 6-year period 
covering the calendar years 1917-1922. 

Commissioners Marvin and Burgess were of the opinion that findings 
of fact should be based upon the two crop years 1921-22 and 1922-23. 

3. Agricultural costs: Where factories grew company cane or beets 
the actual expenses incurred in producing the cane or beets were ascer- 
tained. Where cane or beets were purchased the amounts actually paid 
for them were used as the raw-material cost. 

Commissioners Culbertson, Lewis, and Costigan were of the opinion 
that the costs should be equalized for the industry as actually organ- 
ized and that “ the costs found by the commission represented the actual 
expenditures of the industry,” and that “it is these costs only which de- 
termine the competing power in the market of the producers of both the 
imported and domestic sugar.” 

Commissioners Marvin and Burgess expressed the opinion that the 
“ prices paid the farmers by the mills are not the same as the actual 
costs of producing the raw material” and that “ the incompleteness 
of the commission's data in respect to agricultural costs renders the 
cost data in the possession of the commission inadequate to determine 
what increase, if any, is necessary to equalize differences in the cost 
of producing sugar in the United States and in the principal competing 
country.” 

4. The use of crop year versus calendar year methods of comparison: 
Commissioners Culbertson, Lewis, and Costigan were of the opinion 
that in establishing a composite for purposes of cost comparison 
calendar-year data should be employed; that is, the cost of production 
of the sugar coming into the United States market during the calendar 
years 1917-1922, respectively. - 

Commissioners Marvin and Burgess were of the opinion that concur- 
rent costs for the crop years 1921-22 and 1922-23 should be employed. 

5. Statistical basis of comparison of Cuban and domestic costs: 
Weighted averages were employed as the basis of cost comparison in 
the sugar investigation. Different views were expressed by commis- 
sioners as to the average costs for the United States. Commissioners 
Marvin and Burgess were of the opinion that the weighted average 
cost of producing beet sugar in the United States should be compared 
with the cost of producing Cuban cane sugar. Commissioners Cul- 
bertson, Lewis, and Costigan were of the opinion that the weighted 
average cost of producing sugar in continental United States, Porto 
Rico, and Hawaii should be compared with the cost of producing sugar 
in Cuba. 

6. Advantages and disadvantages of competition: With respect to 
the advantages and disadvantages enumerated on page 5, Commissioners 
Culbertson, Lewis, and Costigan found an advantage in fayor of the 
United States of 0.115 cent per pound but concluded that “upon 
the whole record in which all factors of advantages and disadvantages 
have been analyzed and studied, the sound conclusion is that, with the 
exception of the 20 per cent Cuban preferential, the advantages and 
disadvantages between the United States consolidated and Cuba prac- 
tically offset each other.” 

Commissioners Marvin and Burgess were of the opinion that “no 
satisfactory method has been found for measuring accurately the ‘ other 
advantages or disadvantages in competition’ that exist in the sugar 
industry but are not included or reflected in the costs of production of 
sugar.” 
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Equalizing rates of duty 
Commissioners Marvin and Burgess were of the opinion that “ the’ 
differences in the costs of producing sugar in the United States and in 
the principal competing country—Cuba—are slightly in excess of the 
rates of duty provided in the tariff act of 1922. The equalization of 


such ascertained differences in costs of production for the purposes of 
section 315, therefore, would not require a decrease in said rates of 
duty. 

“The incompleteness of the commission’s data in respect to agricul- 
tural costs renders the cost data in the possession of the commission 
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inadequate to determine what increase, if any, is necessary to equalize 
the differences in the costs of producing sugar in the United States 
and in the principal competing country.” 

Commissioners Culbertson, Lewis, and Costigan were of the opinion 
that “the cost of production including the result of a consideration of 
all advantages and disadvantages in competition (other than the 20 per 
cent Cuban preferential) of sugar testing 96° by the polariscope is 
1.2307 cents per pound higher in the United States than in the Republic 
of Cuba.” 

They recommended “that the full duty rate on sugars testing 96° 
by the polariscope be reduced by proclamation pursuant to the provisions 
of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 from the present rate of 2.206 
cents per pound to 1.54 cents per pound.” 

YI. SUPPLEMENTARY REPORTS IN RESPONSE TO LETTERS FROM PRESIDENT 


On September 28, 1924, the commission received a request from the 
President for information supplemental to that previously submitted. 
The information required may be briefly stated by extracts from the 
President's letter. 

“Inquiry No. 1: I should, therefore, be greatly obliged if the commis- 
sion would furnish me with tables showing the difference in production 
costs between Cuban production and United States production over 
averages of various recent periods, say 1921-22, and, if data is com- 
plete, also over 1921-1923. 

“Inquiry No. 2: I would, therefore, be glad if you would furnish 
me with tables exhibiting the differences in production costs of the 
beet-sugar industry alone as compared with Cuba over a 6-year period 
and over various recent periods. 

Inquiry No. 3: It is my understanding that the commission, jointly 
with the Department of Agriculture, undertook an investigation into the 
farmer's cost of producing beets. As I presume that the tables I have 
mentioned above will be formulated on the basis of prices paid to the 
farmer by the beet manufacturers, I would be glad to know what the 
results of the above investigation into farmer's costs showed as to the 
same periods as are formulated above. In other words, what did the 
investigation show as to the farmer's loss or profit interpreted into 
per pound of beet sugar, including his necessary capital charges, tabu- 
lated into the average periods above mentioned? 

“Inquiry No. 4: I should be glad to know what proportions, and 
therefore tonnages, of the Hawaiian, Louisianian, Porto Rican, and 
beet production separately for different years would show a cost more 
than 1.23 cents above Cuban sugar. 

“Inquiry No. 5: I should like to have this data also prepared as to 
different States in the Union in respect to beet sugar. 

“Inquiry No. 6: In order that I may have the entire picture of the 
relationship of the beet industry to the problem, I would be glad to 
know what the effect of the factors mentioned in paragraph (e), sec- 
tion 315, are as to the beet industry alone in comparison with Cuba, 
both with and without the transportation costs.” 

Pages 139 to 214 of the printed report contain reports by Commis- 
sioners Culbertson, Lewis, and Costigan, on the one hand, and by Com- 
missioners Marvin and Burgess on the other, with respect to these 
inquiries. 

VII. PUBLIC STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT 

On June 15, 1925, the President issued a statement postponing 
“confirmative action” upon the sugar report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, God forbid that ever the labor 
in the beet fields of America should reach the degradation of 
the labor in Cuba, and it never will; but inasmuch as a great 
deal has been said about labor employed in the beet fields, I 
have here correspondence between His Majesty's Government 
of Great Britain and the Cuban Government respecting the ill 
treatment of British West Indian laborers in Cuba in 1924. The 
correspondence is official, and I ask that it may be incorporated 
in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

(Correspondence between His Majesty's Government (Great Britain) and 
the Cuban Government respecting the ill treatment of British West 

Indian laborers in Cuba, 1924. Official correspondence] 


M. G. Haggard to the Cuban Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
January 3, 1924 (p. 4): 

“ Consequent on a Cuban Government decree of the 24th of November, 
1922, large numbers of colored immigrants were required to be detained 
in the quarantine station at Santiago. The awful conditions to which 
those persons were subjected on arrival were at once the subject of 
representations by this legation, and the Cuban Department of Health 
admitted to me in writing that the arrangements were inadequate. 

“ In fact, there were neither beds, sanitary accommodations, nor water. 
The immigrants slept, without distinction of sexes, on the cement floor. 
This situation, despite my complaints, continued without redress for 
months, if it does not still exist in its main features. 

“In addition, these persons are the object of exploitation by the 
reason of the difficulty and sometimes the impossibility of their reclaim- 
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ing from the quarantine authorities that portion due them as refund of 
the deposits collected from them on arrival. 

“T am finally to refer to the inadequate protection of the colored 
West Indians contracted for work on the sugar estates. Perhaps the 
most significant example of this is the free use by estate owners of 
Cuban Government guards to drive their workmen off the plantations 
rather than pay them wages. For instance, 200 were so turned off the 
Candelaria estate in August, 1921. 

“These men, who were thus rendered homeless and starving, have 
never been paid. 

“All over Cuba they were provided by their employers with ‘vouchers, 
which, legal opinion showed, were worthless; and to this day there are 
many thousands of dollars owing by the estate to the laborers in wages 
which they have no hope of recovering. 

“Such instances are, unhappily, typical of the conditions affecting 
West Indian laborers, with which this legation, in conjunction with 
your excellency’s department, has been dealing during the past few years 
with the lack of result and the effect on our mutual relations which I 
know your excellency must deplore as much as my Government do“ 
(p. 5). 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I also have a statement of 
Wiliam Jett Lauck, economist, following a special investigation 
of Cuban labor conditions, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp, without reading, as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the Rxconn without reading. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Statement of William Jett Lauck, economist, following special investi- 
gation of Cuban labor conditions] 


BENEFICENT AMERICAN POLICIES DO NOT BENEFIT CUBAN PEOPLE 


The American sugar industry in Cuba is divorced from any direct 
contact with the people. It is not interested directly in them or in 
their housing and living conditions, standards of living, schools, 
political conditions, ete. It is, as it were, a detached and indifferent 
industry. 

This is one of the most significant phases of the sugar mills in Cuba, 
in the total of which the American control extends to 76 per cent. 

Any tariff concessions by us will not help the great mass of people. 
It would be absorbed by the bills and the colonos and tend to increase 
the prosperity of those in whose hands the wealth of the country is 
now concentrated. Some part of additional prosperity would undoubt- 
edly be paid in the form of higher wages, but this would be only a 
small proportion. The great bulk of additional prosperity would not 
help the Cuban people. 

Over one-half of the sugar crop is produced in Camaguey and Oriente. 
In these Provinces are the large colonos and landholdings (prin- 
cipally by Americans) and the cultivation and harvesting the crop by 
casual labor—Haitians and Jamaicans. These workers are brought 
over under contract and are housed like cattle. Their standards of liv- 
ing are of the lowest, and they are a social and economic evil to the 
people of the country. 

These new laborers really are used to prevent the Cuban workers 
from raising their standards of living. As a scarcity of labor has 
developed since the expansion of the sugar industry, new classes of 
undesirable workers have been imported. All social and human con- 
siderations have been cast aside. Labor has been treated as a com- 
modity and imported just as sugar bagging or machinery has been 
brought into the country. 

To accomplish this, political pressure has been exerted to break down 
the sound immigration policy established during American occupation, 
which prohibited the entrance of undesirable aliens. The Jaw has been 
so amended as to permit the sugar mills, by a decree of the President, 
to import Haitians and Jamaicans whenever the claim is made that 
searcity of labor is threatened. Great numbers were brought in during 
the Monocal administration, and the same policy is being followed by 
Zayas. In 1922 about 25,000 were brought over to the country by the 
sugar mills through labor agents. 

The colonos, while opposed in principle to the importation of unde- 
sirable classes of labor, have practically agreed to the policy because of 
their own self-interest. 

The Haitians and Jamaicans haye displaced the Cubans in the cane 
fields. Only 10 per cent of the cutters in the eastern Provinces are 
Cubans. All field occupations are practically absorbed by the aliens 
except the driving of oxcarts to the mills. 

Aside from the economic phase of the situation, this casual labor 
supply is a social and political menace. They bring crime and disease 
and do not amalgamate with the Cuban people. Any concessions to or 
expansion of the Cuban sugar industry will mean the further devel- 
opment of these unfavorable and distressing economic and social 
conditions, 

The Haitians and Jamaicans are the most ignorant types and 
unagceustonted to anything but the lowest standards of living in their 
own country, During the harvest season (December to May) they are 


brought over by the thousands. They are housed in barracks, sleeping 
in crude hammocks made of bags. 


There is a saying in Cuba that “the 


Haitian is an animal most nearly resembling man.” 
brought with them who act as cooks and prostitutes. 

There is also a considerable influx of Haitians and Jamaicans who 
enter of their own initiative. The immigration law requires that they 
possess $30 each as a condition of entrance. Am informed, however, 
that by payment of $2 to $3 to the customs and quarantine officers this 
“ provision ” is waived. 

Opponents of an increase in the sugar tariff have, for the most part, 
shown a strong sympathy for Cuba and the Cuban sugar industry. In 
their criticism of labor and living conditions in the beet fields of the 
United States these opponents have said nothing about working con- 
ditions in Cuba. Conditions in Cuba are disgraceful—far worse than on 
the American sugar-beet farms. No American farmer would tolerate 
Cuban labor and Cuban working or living conditions on his farm. 
The opponents of the sugar schedule evidently prefer these disgraceful 
Cuban conditions to the very superior conditions of the sugar-beet 
farmers. These opponents have had much to say about beet-field work- 
ers but evidently prefer to get their sugar from laborers infinitely worse 
off, The same advocates of a low tariff on sugar, which would destroy 
the domestic sugar industry of the United States, are in favor of a 
strongly restrictive immigration policy of the United States. But 
evidently they do not object to the entry of the product of cheap, 
low-grade foreign labor to compete with the output of American farms. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask Senators, if they have any 
doubt about this matter, to read the statements contained in the 
documents which I have inserted in the Recorp and which set 
forth the horrible conditions surrounding labor in Cuba. -That 
is what the American sugar producers are up against. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator ask for the increase in 
the rate on Cuban sugar from 1.76 cents to 2.20 cents in order 
to protect American labor, in order to raise revenue, or in order 
to increase the cost of sugar to the American consumers? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the first place, I will say that undoubtedly 
the increase in the rate will be of the greatest advantage to the 
farmer who is engaged in the production of sugar beets or sugar 
cane, If the rate on sugar is increased, the farmer will get half 
of that increase; there is no question about that. 

As to the cost of sugar, I say now that if Cuba had taken 
the 20 per cent preferential during the last four or five years 
the industry in the United States would not be in such a con- 
dition as it is now. But, Mr. President, instead of producing 
8,000,000 tons of sugar, what did Cuba do? I will not say 
“Cuba,” but what did the National City Bank do, for that bank 
controls the production there? They produced over 5,000,000 
tons of sugar in Cuba, which is within a million tons of the 
amount consumed in the United States. With this overproduc- 
tion of sugar, we find they are now selling sugar against Java 
and selling it under the Java price, although the cheapest sugar 
produced in all the world is produced in Java. Yet Cuba is 
selling her overproduction to-day in England, and England is 
refining that sugar and sending it to the United States. Eng- 
land claimed, of course, that that was Cuban sugar, and there- 
fore England wanted the 20 per cent differential. After it had 
been shipped into England and after it had been refined in 
England, however, it was not longer Cuban sugar, and it had 
to pay the full duty and did pay the full duty, and no doubt 
will pay the full duty at the price at which Cuba sold her sugar. 

Mr. President, I recognize the fact that that condition has 
lowered the price of sugar in the United States. Take the 
period over which we have been suffering in the United States. 
If Cuba had taken her preferential she would come to Congress 
to-day with cleaner hands, asking for no increase in the duty on 
sugar, but she has not done it. Of course, if she is going to con- 
tinue to produce 5,000,000 tons of sugar a year, and perhaps 
increase that, she never will. In my opinion, the only way to 
deal with this matter is to give this increase to the local 
people; and if it costs a little more I want to say to you that 
it is a thousand times cheaper than to destroy the industry and 
rely upon Cuba or the rest of the world to furnish the sugar for 
the United States; for, if we do, just as surely as the sun will 
rise in the morning the American consumer will pay for it, and 
pay dearly. 

Senators are very prone—we hear it almost every day—to ask 
how much this is going to cost the consumer. Figuring upon 
the same basis, I want to call attention now to what these rates 
will mean to the ultimate consumer; and, piled mountain high 
as they are, I do not believe there is a single soul in the Senate 
who, after studying the matter, will claim that the rates will 
hive this effect. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
question? 


Many women are 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. = 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator holds the Actuary of the 
Treasury, Mr. McCoy, in the same high regard in point of abil- 
ity and veracity that I do. Would not the Senator accept Mr. 
McCoy’s figures on that matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. Theoretically, yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. What does the Senator mean by “ theo- 
retically ”? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator what I mean by “ theo- 
retically.” If it were carried out theoretically, the increase 
would be so much a pound; but it does not work that way. It 
never has since the first tariff bill went into effect. Not only 
that, but it does not work out exactly that way with the other 
commodities ; and that is what I am going to show the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is not going to take the posi- 
tion that an increased tariff does not find its way into an in- 
creased cost of sugar in the United States, is he? 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly hope that part of it will flud its way 
into that. There is not any doubt about it. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is why the Senator wants the in- 
creased tariff—to increase the cost, so that the sugar-beet inter- 
ests can get so much more for their sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any doubt about it. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is a very clear statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless they do, they can not maintain them- 
selves. 

Taking the whole amount of sugar used, it is said that the 
increase is going to cost the American people so much. It will 
not cost the American people a cent for all the sugar that goes 
into pop. It will not increase by a cent the cost to the American 
people who buy candy at retail. It will not cost the people a 
cent for the great bulk of the sugar that goes into goods put up 
in cans. In some cases it will, and in some cases it will not. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will permit me, suppose that 
here is an American manufacturer of candy, and in order to 
produce his usual supply of candy he requires a certain amount 
of sugar, and he buys it in this country. Does it not cost that 
particular purchaser of sugar just that much more the higher 
the tariff is? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and he can sell it for that much more; 
and when it gets to the retailer it may be 2 cents over and above 
the present cost of 40 cents, making it 42 cents; but that re- 
tailer will not retail the candy for $1.02 a pound instead of $1 a 
pound. I am talking about the ultimate consumer. It never 
will make a particle of difference as to the candy that is eaten 
by the American people. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator contend that if a manu- 
facturer of candy needs a certain amount of sugar for his 
requirements, and he is now selling his candy, say, at 40 cents 
a pound, and he has to pay for sugar three times what he for- 
merly paid, it will not have its effect in the retail price of the 
manufacturer’s candy? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says “three times the former 
amount.” Competition takes care of that. With the 44 cents 
increase, and the losses up to the time it reached the candy, it 
would not be more than a 25 per cent increase. That would be 55 
cents, or half a cent a pound; and that never would reach the 
ultimate consumer. 

Mr. HARRISON. Even though this candy manufacturer has 
to pay three times what he formerly paid for sugar, the increase 
would not find its way into an increased price of candy? I think 
the Senator’s argument is illogical. 

Mr, SMOOT. Why put a hypothetical question? There is no 
such thing as the price of sugar being three times what it is 
to-day unless we destroy the local industry. When Cuba can 
control the price she will make us pay 30 cents a pound for 
Sugar, as she did in the war under certain conditions; but I 
do not think those conditions will ever happen except in case 
of war. 

Mr. President, under the same method of figuring our beef 
will increase in cost $162,856,000. 

Our veal will increase to the consumer $22,834,680. 

Our pork will increase to the ultimate consumer $160,573,254. 

Our peanuts will increase to the consumer $17,949,000, 

Our onions will increase $22,028,000. 

Our figs will increase $1,307,000. 

Our butter will increase $40,977,000. 

Our milk will increase $274,093. j 

Our cheese will cost the American people $13,875,000 more. 

Why, Mr. President, I could go all through the list, and if 
the theoretical figures were correct we would pile up here a 
cost not merely of hundreds of millions but of billions of dol- 
lars to the United States consumer. It is all right to talk 


about theory, but let us get down to practice and how it affects 
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the ultimate consumer. I say to the Senator without a mo- 
ment's hesitation, and I repeat, that with an increase of 44 
cents a hundred pounds on sugar chewing gum would not cost 
any more; candy would not cost any more; a bottle of pop 
would not cost any more; Hershey's chocolate bars would not 
cost any more to the man that buys them. 

When sugar was 8 cents a pound those very things were 
selling at exactly the same price that they are now. We do not 
expect sugar to go to 8 or 9 cents a pound, and it will not. 
Therefore it seems to me it is beyond a question of doubt that 
all we are asking here is that the industry be given sufficient 
increase of duty to enable it to live. If they can not live with 
the present rate, I say frankly to the Senator that I think we 
ought to find some other way than the tariff to deal with the 
matter, if we intend that they shall live, or, if not, I think they 
would haye to give up the idea of producing in the United States 
enough sugar to feed the American people. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did not the Senator make that very argu- 
ment when the proposition was before us to put a tariff duty 
of 1.60 cents against Cuban sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. And did he not make it again in 1922, when 
the proposal was to make it 1.76 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have never before gone as far as I have to- 
day. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has always gone far on sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not. I know what I have said. I 
know just how far I have gone. Even if the rate were higher 
than this, however, even if it were as high as the House pro- 
vision, I say to you that it would be far better for the American 
consumer and the American people and the industry itself than 
to let it perish. That is my position on this subject. 

I do not believe that I am asking anything unreasonable. I 
think that if this increase is granted to the industry it will re- 
sult in these dying companies that are now on the rocks of 
bankruptcy at least living; and not only that, but it will pre- 
yent the wiping out, for instance, of the company in Michigan 
that has been mentioned, where letters were sent from the bank 
in New York stating that it would not be safe to advance any 
money to the company. Letters were sent to the bank that fur- 
nished the advance to buy the beets of that particular com- 
pany, and then this octopus here sent out letters to the banks 
that had advanced the money in the past, advising them not to 
let the company have any more credit! That is the way to kill 
an American business, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 

yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 
Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course the real profits in the beet-sugar 
business will be reflected in the profits of the manufacturers 
of this product. Has the Senator any official figures showing 
the returns by the bect-sugar manufacturers ag to the profits 
they have made under schedule of the present tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; the Senator can find that information 
in the income-tax returns. 

Mr. SMITH. I have not had an opportunity to look up the 
figures; but I heard some statements here to-day te the effect 
that the dividend on the preferred stock was something like 7 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is the preferred stock of the Great West- 
ern Sugar Co. That is one company. 

Mr. SMITH. The profits of one company ought to be indica- 
tive of the profits of another. If a company in America under 
the present schedule can, by virtue of its organization or what 
not, declare a dividend of 7 per cent on its preferred stock, and 
something like 30 per cent, as I understood 

Mr. SMOOT. That is covering a number of years, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The average is very much less than the dividend on the 
preferred stock—I mean, taking the whole number of years into 
consideration. 

Mr. SMITH. What have been the dividends declared in the 
past two or three years? 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator the list there? It is in the 
Recorp, I do not want to say offhand without referring to the 
RECORD. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I will yield to the Senator if he has the 
figures there. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have these figures, which might in- 
terest the Senator—a verified report on the earnings of 18 com- 
panies, exclusive of the Great Western, which showed earnings 
in 1929 of 0.4 of 1 per cent net on the invested capital. 

Mr. SMITH. What about the Great Western Co.? What did 
they earn? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have not that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to say offhand, because I do not 
remember the amount; but if the Senator will look at the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN], he 
will find each year just what the increase consisted of, how it 
was made, and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator recognizes, of course, that as in 
the case of all modern industry, the smaller plants, with obso- 
lete equipment, or at least crude, inefficient equipment, and 
overhead out of proportion to their profit, might not make a 
reasonable or a very large dividend. But I want information 
regarding a modern, up-to-date, well-equipped plant, ready to 
carry on for the benefit of the public, for that is what we are 
working for. I wanted to know what the most efficient plants 
producing sugar are making. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as soon as I leave the floor I will get the 
exact figures and show them to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. In a body like ours, where we are trying to 
ascertain the facts and to legislate on the basis of facts, we 
should not allow just any kind of a statement as to earnings to 
go. It is not becoming in us to do any such thing as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator. Take, for instance, 
the plants in Utah. There is not a more up-to-date plant than 
those to be found at many places in Utah. They have the 
Steffins process, the latest thing there is for the extraction of 
the greatest percentage of sugar out of the beet. Not an im- 
provement has been made that is not found in the factories out 


there. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
answer the question of the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator has the figures. 

Mr. NORRIS. I take the figures from the Recorp, figures put 
into the Recorp by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN]. 
The Senator from Sonth Carolina was asking particularly about 
the Great Western Co. 

Mr. SMITH. Just before the Senator reads that, will he state 
whether the Senator from Colorado was advocating this duty? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; he was. Taking the last three years only 
into account, the average earnings of the Great Western Sugar 
Co. were only 7.48 per cent on net assets. Its official annual 
report shows for the fiscal year ending February 28, 1927, net 
assets, $66,517,056; net income, $3,365,713; net income as per 
cent of net assets, 5.06 per cent. 

For the fiscal year ending February 29, 1928, net assets, 
$64,077,624; net income, $3,530,568; net income as per cent of 
net assets, 5.51 per cent. 

For the fiscal year ending February 28, 1929, net assets, 
$65,773,324; net income, $7,785,700; net income as per cent of 
net assets, 11.84 per cent. 

Average for the three years, net assets, $65,456,000; net in- 
come, $4,893,994; average net income as per cent of net assets, 
7.48 per cent. 

I think I ought to say that in a colloquy between the Senator 
from Colorado and myself shortly after he gave these figures 
this fact was brought out: That these net assets, averaging for 
those three years something over $65,000,000, represented an 
actual investment in cash of about $22,000,000, so that this per- 
centage of profit on the net assets, the value of their property 
now, is a premium upon a lot of stock dividends during the 
years, which have been declared and added. 

I asked the Senator from Colorado this question: 


Mr. Norris. The Senator says “ $15,000,000 of preferred stock.” Am 
I right in saying that at the same time they had $15,000,000 of common 
stock? 

Mr. WATERMAN, Not outstanding. 

Mr. Norns. At the time they issued this stock for the property that 
was turned over to them, as I understand, they issued common and 
preferred stock of the Great Western Co. to the several corporations 
that they took over, in amount equal to the investment originally made 
by the stockholders in those several corporations. Is that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. WATERMAN. That is pretty nearly correct, 
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Then further down: 


Mr. Norris. Would it follow, then, that the $15,000,000 of preferred 
stock and $7,000,000 of common stock, making a total of $22,000,000 
of stock, represents the original investment in the Great Western 
Sugar Co.? 

Mr. WATERMAN, That depends upon how the Senator uses the word 
“original.” If he means the word “originai” as of the time when they 
took over these factories in 1905, no. If it represents those and also 
the ones that the Great Western built as original ventures, then it 
would be different. 

Mr, Norris, What I am trying to get at is, How much actual cash 
was put into this business, whether before or after the organization 
of the Great Western, that has finally resulted in a value of the prop- 
erty now owned by the corporation of between $60,000,000 and 
$70,000,000? 

Mr. WATERMAN. That is a difficult question to answer because the 
Great Western issued stock instead of money; but I should say $22,- 
000,000 or $23,000,000, This is an estimate coming out of my knowl- 
edge about the situation. I know something about it, if 1 have not 
forgotten it. No; that would not be accurate. I should say that about 
$20,000,000 of preferred stock and common stock—that is, $15,000,000 of 
preferred and $5,000,000 of common—represent investments actually 
paid in cash by somebody at some time. Then comes in a 42 per cent 
dividend on the common stock, 


Mr. SMITH. Now, let us get that, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a stock dividend. 

Mr. SMITH. That means that instead of declaring a divi- 
dend in cash they declared it in stock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Colorado continued ; 


Then comes in a 42 per cent dividend on the common stock, which, 
of course, was a capitalization of surplus, and the stockholders did not 
put it in except as they shifted it. 


They have been declaring dividends in the meantime on the 
preferred stock. The preferred stock drew 7 per cent interest. 
As I understand it, that was a provision of their charter. 

Originally, as I understand it, the Great Western was 
organized by the combining together of several sugar factories; 
that is, when they issued capital stock of about $15,000,000 pre- 
ferred and $7,000,000 common, and they issued the stock, as I 
understand it, to represent not the value of the property they 
took over but the money the owners of the property put into it. 
That is my understanding of it, and that is what the Senator 
from Colorado said yesterday was correct. There may be some 
variation, but it was agreed, at least the Senator from Colorado 
agreed, that for practical purposes approximately the only 
money ever invested in the Great Western’s property amounted 
to between twenty and twenty-three million dollars, It is now 
worth, I think conceded to be worth, between sixty-five and 
seventy million dollars. 

Mr. SMITH. According to the statements made here, they 
are now declaring dividends upon an accrued value of about 
$64,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. But thirty-five or forty millions of that is the 
result of the earnings of the plants which have been converted 
into stock dividends. 

Mr, NORRIS. Part of the earnings. 

Mr. SMITH. Part of the earnings. The balance has been 
paid out in cash dividends. 

Mr. SMOOT. They built railroads. They have railroads to 
all their plants. 

Mr. NORRIS. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. SMITH. Did they build the railroads out of the earnings 
of the company or out of the original investment? 

Mr. NORRIS. They built the railroads, and bought and de- 
veloped this property, which now amounts to between sixty and 
seventy million dollars in value, with an original inyestment of 
not to exceed $22,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they had paid it out in cash dividends, they 
would have had to put up money to make the improvements. 

Mr. NORRIS. They might have paid it out in diyidends, but 
they would have been enormous. I have figures somewhere, I 
do not happen to have them here, showing that on the actual 
investment, taking the dividends actually paid, and the stock 
dividends actually declared, the profits in the business have 
been something almost beyond imagination. 

Mr. SMITH. In other words, they have taken the earnings 
on this original investment of. twenty-two or twenty-three mil- 
lion dollars and have invested in railroads and other things 
which, if they were to liquidate now, would represent actual 
money made out of the business, which is their property, and 
which amounts to the same thing as if they had it in the bank. 

Mr, NORRIS. Of course. 
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Mr. SMITH. The point I want to get at is this, if under the 
present rate of duty they have been able to declare a cash diyi- 
dend of something like 7 per cent over that number of years, 
which the Senator from Nebraska has indicated, and, in addi- 
tion to that, in previous years, or in those three years, they 
raised the value of their physical property from $22,000,000 to 
something like $64,000,000, that is a pretty prosperous business. 

My. SMOOT. That has not been done in three years, 

Mr. SMITH. It does not make a particle of difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been no change in the last three 
years. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Utah must understand that 
I am trying to get at the actual facts. It was in 1905, I believe, 
that the Great Western bought these properties, was it not? 
What year was it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was around that year, 1903 or 1904. 

Mr, SMITH. Let us say 1905. In 25 years they have not 
only been a going concern, but they raised the value of their 
physical property, by virtue of their earnings, from $23,000,000 
to $64,000,000, and in the last three years—the only ones about 
which any statement has been made—they have earned and 
paid 7 per cent on a stock increased in value from $22,000,000 
to $64,000,000. If they had been content with the $22,000,000, 
and had declared cash dividends, what would they have made? 

Mr, SMOOT. They would not have had the property with 
which to make the money they have made if they had done that. 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely; but they made the property out of 
the original investment, 5 

Mr. SMOOT. But if they had paid the earnings out in divi- 
dends, they would have had only the three little mills right 
along, and would not have made that amount, but they have 
railroads, and they haye new mills, I do not know how many 
of them, 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Utah must understand that 
one of the difficulties we have had in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was in insisting that the railroads should not 
mulct the public by taking the profits that they earned in tariffs 
and investing that in property, but that they must go out and 
get original capital. If they can make so much that they can 
take their earnings and invest in new roads, in new equipment, 
and in capital stock, we forbid that by law. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a private road. They use this railroad 
for the hauling of their beets, 

Mr, SMITH. I am talking about the principle that we recog- 
nize in relation to the railroads serving the public. Here is a 
great corporation that is serving the American people in refining 
sugar. In their stock-dividend procedure they are practicing 
exactly what we have forbidden by law in the transportation 
business, and the Senator thinks it is all right for them to take 
thirty-five or forty million dollars that they haye earned on the 
original investment, reinvest it in facilities, and over and 
above the profits they have earned, sufficiently large to increase 
their plants to a physical value of $64,000,000, and earn 7 per 
cent on that, : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Connatry] if he desires to proceed to-night? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not if it may be understood that T shall 
have the floor in the morning when we convene. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas will 
be entitled to the floor. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Then I yield to the Senator from Utah, 
who I understand desires to move a recess at this time. 


RECESS 
Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being under the order, until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock p. m.), 


under the order previously entered, took a recess until to- 
morrow, Thursday, January 16, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 15 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 


ENyoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


John Motley Morehead, of New York, to be envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Sweden. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


William B. Hamilton, of San Francisco, Calif., to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district No. 28, with head- 
(Reappointment. ) 


quarters at San Francisco, Calif. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, January 15, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Be Thou exalted, O God. While our fears and hopes have 
struggled together, Thou hast dealt with us wondrously. We, 
therefore, witness to Thy goodness. Knowing how feeble we are 
in things high and how strong we are in things prone to the 
world, we do not desire to stand in Thy way, Draw us into life 
deeper, sweeter, and more full of knowledge; lift us to the 
realm of the grace of God. Turn our affections steadfastly 
toward Thee; and O Thou blessed Saviour of love, sympathy, 
and patience, be the bread of life to our hunger and all in all to 
the sanctity of human life. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, 


RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE 


The SPHAKER. The Chair lays before the. House the fol- 
lowing communication: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1030. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LoNGWorTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. SPRAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member 
of the Mines and Mining Committee of the House of Representatives, to 
take effect immediately. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Don B. COLTON. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, accepted. 
There was no objection, 


CENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rroonͤůù by incorporating an article 
written by myself on the centralization of government and 
printed in the New York Times last Sunday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an article written by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article follows: 


In the opinion of many thoughtful persons who have pondered on the 
rise and fall of governments, the overshadowing menace in American 
public life to-day is the rush toward centralization, the flowering of 
bureaucracy, the complaisant willingness of individuals and States to 
“let Washington do it.” This, as I conceive it, is our greatest danger 
signal. 

The saddest story in American Government is the weakening of one 
part of the dual system of Federal and local control and the excessive 
strengthening of the other part. The most dangerous movement in our 
national life is the centripetal movement, the movement that throws all 
power toward the center, which is Washington. And the most sorrow- 
ful chapter in this sad story is the willingness, I might say the eager- 
ness, of citizens of the local subdivisions to surrender their inheritance 
of self-government into the hands of Washington, when they ought to 
be standing up and fighting to defend their birthright. 

SEEKS REMEDY THROUGH BOARD 


Convinced that the time is at hand when steps should be taken to 
check the sweeping tide of centralization, I have this week introduced 
in the Congress of the United States a resolution which proyides for the 
appointment of a commission on centralization, to be composed of 
3 Members of the House of Representatives, 3 Members of the Senate, 
and 3 outstanding authorities on constitutional law to be chosen by the 
President of the United States upon recommendation of the American 
Bar Association. The commission shall serve without pay and its life 
shall terminate when it makes its report to Congress, 

According to my resolution, “The duty of said commission shall be 
to consider the subject of centralization of government in all of its 
aspects and to report to the Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate not later than the opening of the regular session of Con- 
gress in December, 1931 (1) whether in its opinion the Government 
has departed from the concept of the founding fathers who wrote 
the Constitution of the United States and, if so, in what direction 
or directions; (2) what steps, if any, should be taken to restore the Gov- 
ernment to its original purposes and sphere of activity as contemplated 
by the forefathers whose lives and sacrifices established a free and inde- 
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pendent Nation; and (3) whether or not it would be advisable to hold 
another constitutional convention to redistribute the powers of govern- 
ment in such a way as more clearly to delineate the limits of Federal 
Power, counteract centralization, and to make secure to all coming gen- 
erations the inestimable benefits and blessings of local self-government,” 

The purpose of my resolution is not only to enlist the competent 
efforts of a commission composed of great legal experts and publicists in 
trying to find a solution, but also to throw the subject open for national 
discussion to the end that the people themselves may be considering 
whether their Government, after more than seven score of years as a 
going concern, has veered so far in the direction of centralized control 
that it would be wise now to undertake to redirect the course of 
government in a way that will guarantee to all future generations the 
sort of freedom and popular rule the forefathers envisioned. 


WOULD BAR POLITICS 


There is absolutely no politics about my resolution. Republicans and 
Democrats alike concede that the Federal authority is every year grow- 
ing more supreme; that it is everywhere invading the provinces of the 
States and the local subdivisions and that the constant enlargement of 
bureaucratic powers is serious. à 

I have not sought to attach any strings of a political character to the 
Speaker, the Vice President, and the President of the United States in 
choosing the members of the commission, Indeed, I have in my mind's 
eye outstanding men in both political parties who would bring to the 
commission a rich background of knowledge and experience that would 
make their services invaluable, 

For instance, where could the President find a more competent trio 
for this service than former President Calvin Coolidge, John W. Davis, 
Democratic candidate for President in 1924 and former president of the 
American Bar Association, and Charles Evans Hughes, former justice of 
the United States Supreme Court? This is only a suggestion. We 
have other great national characters who are eminent lawyers and 
publicists, who have spoken against the engulfing tide of Federal 
paternalism. 

The Vice President of the United States in naming his selections 
might pick Senator JOSEPH T. ROBINSON of Arkansas, level-headed lawyer 
and Democrat, who was the candidate of his party for Vice President 
last year; Senator WILLIAM E. BORAH, of Idaho, who has hit centraliza- 
tion many a hard blow; and Senator Sturox D. Fess, of Ohio, lawyer, 
university president, and ripe student of constitutional questions, Or 
he might name Senator THOMAS J. WALsH of Montana, one of the great- 
est lawyers in the country; and Senator CLarence C. DILL, who has one 
of the brightest minds in the Senate. If he chose to go outside of the 
ranks of lawyers, Senator CARTER GLASS, of Virginia, a former Secretary 
of the Treasury, could render efficient service, 

In choosing the Honse members of the commission Speaker LONG- 
worTH would find a wealth of timber at hand. A name that instantly 
comes to mind is Representative James M. Brex, of Pennsylvania, a 
great lawyer and patriot, who has written a book on the vanishing 
rights of the States. Then there is Representative WILL R. Woon, of 
Indiana, the able chairman of the Appropriations Committee, a zealous 
defender of constitutional heritage and a consistent foe of bureaucracy 
and paternalism. On the Democratie side there is a particularly invit- 
ing field from which to choose. The Old Dominion has three Members 
of the House, all of the Jeffersonian mold, who are great lawyers and 
authorities on the Constitution, They are Representative ROBERT WAL- 
TON MOORE, who was president of the Virginia State Bar Association; 
Representative ANDREW JACKSON MoNTAGUR, former Governor of Vir- 
ginia ; and Representative HENRY Sr. GEORGE TUCKER, author of works 
on the Constitution and former president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Others well qualified are Representative CHARLRS R. Crisp, of 
Georgia, and Representative CORDELL HULL, of Tennessee. 

DRAFTING MR. COOLIDGE 


All of these men are keenly alive to the dangers which this country 
is inviting by unbridled centralization of power in Washington. Most 
of them have expressed themselves with incisive force; here is an oppor- 
tunity to render constructive service. We are massaging our mental 
equipment trying to think of some line of future activity for ex-Pres!- 
dent Coolidge, and in the exuberance of our imaginations are endowing 
him with senatorial togas and other honors which he does not covet. 
Why not press him into service as a member of this proposed commis- 
sion—perhaps as its chairman? 

There is no man better equipped to serve in this capacity. His hard, 
sound sense, guided by seven years of experience in the Presidency, 
would make his recommendations worth while. Many of us recall the 
numerous occasions when he emphatically deplored the trend of the 
times, as in his Memorial Day address at Arlington in 1925, when he 
said: 

“What we need is not more Federal government but better local goy- 
ernment. From every position of consistency with our system, more cen- 
tralization onght to be avoided. Once the evasion of local responsi- 
bilities becomes a habit, there is no knowing how far the consequences 
may reach. Every step in such a progression will be unfortunate alike 
for States and Nation.” 
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Chief Justice Marshall, perhaps the greatest exponent of nationalism, 
said in the case of McCullough v. Maryland: “ No political dreamer was 
ever wild enough to think of breaking down the lines which separate the 
States and of compounding the American people into one common mass.” 

But exactly what the great Chief Justice deprecated is actually com- 
ing to pass, The forefathers intended that all of the functions of 
Federal government should be transacted through the executive depart- 
ments, now 10 in number, but there have grown up in Washington more 
than 40 independent bureaus, boards, and extraconstitutional establish- 
ments that have reached out in all directions and usurped governmental 
functions, 

The natural concomitant of the paternalism that grips our Nation is 
a multiplicity of laws. The American citizen is hedged about with a 
bewildering maze of “ thou shalts” and “ thou shalt nots.” After work- 
ing many years, a committee of Congress has completed a codification of 
the United States Statutes. The result is a volume of 50 titles and 
2,465 pages. To put it in another way, there are written in statutes 
for the regulation of the American people by this single body of law- 
makers 5,212,416 words, and the whole of the Law and the Gospel was 
put in the Ten Commandments of Moses, and those commandments could 
be printed on a single page. 

It was Mark Twain who said: “Everybody complains about the 
weather, but nobody does anything about it.” As one Member of Con- 
gress, I am not only going to complain about the centralization of gov- 
ernment but I am going to do something about it, and that is why I 
have introduced this resolution for the creation of a commission on 
centralization. It may be a perfectly fatuous undertaking; it may be 
that nothing can be done, but if that is so, God save America! 


ORDER OF BUSINESS / 


Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, the House has ex- 
tended to me the privilege of speaking for five minutes to- 
morrow after the reading of the Journal and disposition of busi- 
ness on the Speaker's table. I ask unanimous consent that that 
time may be extended to 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the five minutes’ time granted him in which 
to address the House to-morrow be extended to 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION FOR COMMITTED TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Education, when it meets on Janu- 
ary 20, shall have the right to sit during the sessions of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that when the Committee on Education meets on 
January 20 it have permission to sit during the sessions of the 
House. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I understand that is the request 
of the Committee on Education? 

Mr. REED of New York. That is the request of the com- 
mittee; yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS FROM THE FILES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw from the permanent files of the House the papers sub- 
mitted in support of H. R. 9316, Sixty-seventh Congress, second 
session. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman whether 
any adverse report was made on the bill? 

Mr. HANCOCK. No adverse report was made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? - 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understand the bill became a law? 

Mr. HANCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I doubt whether it has ever 
occurred—at least within my experience—that papers in connec- 
tion with a bill that has become a law have been removed from 
the files. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I understand that has happened on several 
occasions. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not quite understand the 
situation. 

Mr. HANCOCK. It was a special bill to correct the military 
record of this soldier. The papers submitted are of great value 
and interest to the soldier himself. The papers comprise his 
discharge and certain affidavits and statements made by offi- 
cers and others who were members of his military organization. 
I understand this proceeding has been approved in the House 
on a great many prior occasions. He wants his discharge papers 
returned. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, is it not the rule that if no ad- 
verse action has been taken then the papers may be removed 
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from the files, but in case adverse action has been taken then 
they can not be remoyed? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That has been the rule where no action 
has been taken at all. This is a case where action has been 
taken and the bill in question has become a law, so that the 
files are here for the purpose of showing the basis upon which 
the law was passed. I shall not object, but I think it is a rather 
unusual procedure. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I suggest to the Speaker, as 
well as to the gentleman from New York, that he let the matter 
go over until to-morrow and then make his request, so that the 
parliamentary clerk may look up the matter and see what effect 
this would have as a precedent? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that would be a wise 
course, because the Chair is not certain about the matter. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 


NATIONAL PARLIAMENT OF ICELAND 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 204, making an 
appropriation for participation by the United States in the cele- 
bration of the one thousandth anniversary of the Althing, the 
National Parliament of Iceland. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $55,000 is appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to continue available 
until June 80, 1931, for expenses of participation by the United States 
in the celebration of the one thousandth anniversary of the Althing, 
the National Parliament of Iceland, as authorized by Public Resolution 
No. 18, Seventy-first Congress, approved June 21, 1929, including the 
procurement of a suitable statue or otier memorial of Leif Ericsson as 
a gift of the American people to the people of Iceland, transportation, 
subsistence or per diem in lieu thereof (notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other act), contract services without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), sculptors’ fees, and 
such other expenses as the President shall deem appropriate. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8531) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 
Pending that motion, I ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
whether we can come to an understanding about time? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will say to the gentleman that I have a num- 
ber of requests for time, and I would suggest to the gentleman 
that if it is entirely agreeable to him, we let general debate run 
along, dividing the time between us, and then later on we can 
come to some understanding. 

Mr. WOOD. That is entirely agreeable. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be equally divided, one-half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee and one-half 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of House bill 
8531. Pending that motion, the gentleman asks unanimous con- 
sent that the time for general debate be equally divided and con- 
trolled by himself and the gentleman from Tennessee. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire, for the infor- 
mation of the House, when the members of the subcommittee 
reporting the bill are going to address the House in explanation 
of this bill, whether at the beginning or end of general debate? 

Mr. WOOD. At the end. I will not make my speech until 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8531) making appropriations for the Treasury 
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and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes, with Mr. SNELL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Kopp]. ; 

Mr. KOPP. The history of the American pension system is 
interesting and inspiring. Our Government has been more 
generous to its protectors and defenders than any other Goy- 
ernment in all the annals of time. Its solicitude for them began 
at an early date. On June 20, 1776, even before the Declara- 
tion of Independence had been adopted, the Contmental Con- 
gress appointed a committee to— 


Consider what provision ought to be made for such as are wounded or 
disabled in the land or sea service. 


This committee made a prompt report, and on August 26, 
1776, the first national pension act in America was passed by 
the Continental Congress. That part of the law fixing the 
amount was as follows: 


That every commissioned officer, noncommissioned officer, and private 
soldier who shall lose a limb in any engagement, or be so disabled in 
the service of the United States of America as to render him incapable 
afterwards of getting a livelihood, shall receive, during his life or the 
continuance of such disability, the one-half of his monthly pay from and 
after the time that his pay as an officer or soldier ceases. 


The resources of the Continental Congress, however, were 
very meager, and therefore it asked the States to make pay- 
ment of the pensions and incorporated the following provision 
in the law: 


That it be recommended to the assemblies or legislative bodies of the 
several States to cause payment to be made of all such half pay or 
Other allowances as shall be adjudged due to the persons aforenamed 
on account of the United States. 


The Continental Congress also placed the burden of adminis- 
tering the law upon the States. As the States were to make 
payment of the pensions, it was perhaps only fair that they 
should have the right to determine who were to receive pensions 
under the law. The States, however, were also at times in a 
precarious financial condition, and payments were uncertain 
and irregular. Many of the pensions were soon far in arrears 
and remained so. 

There were various modifications of the first national pension 
act. I shall, however, pass these by and proceed to the history 
of our pension system under our present Federal Government. 

After the Constitution had been adopted and the new Gov- 
ernment had been organized, it continued for a time the pen- 
sions which had been previously granted and assumed their 
payment. Soon, however, a strong demand arose for a new 
pension law, and on March 23, 1792, the first pension law passed 
by the new Government went into effect. The vital part of 
said law was as follows: 


That any commissioned officer, not having received the commutation 
of half pay, and any noncommissioned officer, soldier, or seaman, dis- 
abled in the actual service of the United States, during the late war, 
by wounds or other known cause, who did not desert from the said 
service, shall be entitled to be placed on the pension list of the United 
States, during life or the continuance of such disability, and shall also 
be allowed such further sum for the arrears of pension, from the time 
of such disability, not exceeding the rate of the annual allowance, in 
consequence of his disability, as the circuit court of the district in 
which they respectively reside, may think just: Provided, * * » 
The circuit court, upon receipt of the proofs aforesaid, shall forthwith 
proceed to examine into the nature of the wound, or other cause of 
disability of such applicant, and having ascertained the degree thereof, 
shall certify the same, and transmit the result of their inquiry, in 
case, in their opinion, the applicant should be put on the pension list, 
to the Secretary at War, together with their opinion in writing, what 
Proportion of the monthly pay of such applicant will be equivalent to 
the degree of disability ascertained in manner aforesaid. 


Under this law, as appears by the quoted provision, the 
United States circuit courts were required to pass on pension 
applications, and a further provision made the decisions of the 
circuit courts reviewable by the Secretary of War and by Con- 
gress, These provisions met with quick and sharp criticism. 


The judges insisted that the duties imposed upon them were 
not of a judicial character, and that if they were, neither Con- 
gress nor an officer of the executive department had the power 
to review the decisions of the courts. Chief Justice Jay was 
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among those that protested against the act to President Wash- 
ington. 

The Circuit Court of Pennsylvania refused to perform the 
duties imposed on it by the law. One William Hayburn filed 
an application for a pension and said court declined to con- 
sider it. On April 13, 1792, less than a month after the law went 
into effect, said Hayburn presented a memorial to Congress 
setting forth that he had made application to said circuit court 
to be placed on the pension list, and that said court had refused 
to take cognizance of his case, and that he was therefore 
obliged to apply to Congress for relief. It is claimed that the 
refusal of the Pennsylvania Circuit Court to comply with the 
law was the first time in the history of our country that a court 
nullified an act of Congress. This claim is borne out by the 
following statement in volume 2, page 557, of the Annals of Con- 
5 in connection with the presentation of Hayburn's 
memorial: : 


This being the first instance in which a court of justice had declared 
a law of Congress to be unconstitutional, the novelty of the case pro- 
duced a variety of opinions with respect to the meaures to be taken on the 
occasion. At length a committee of five was appointed to inquire into 
the facts contained in the memorial and to report thereon. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOPP. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That case did not go to the Supreme Court 
of the United States? 

Mr. KOPP. It was not decided by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Was it the circuit court of appeals? 

Mr. KOPP. It was the Circuit Court of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The Federal circuit court? 

Mr. KOPP. Yes. 

-The committee reported a few days later, but its report was 
laid on the table. Then the Attorney General, in order to have 
the matter finally determined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on behalf of Hayburn made application for a 
writ of mandamus, but before a decision could be obtained in 
the case the law was changed and the offending part was 
repealed. 

The pensions to which reference has thus far been made were 
based upon disabilities incurred in the service and were com- 
monly called invalid pensions. That designation for such pen- 
sions has continued through the years. We still speak of pen- 
sions granted on account of disabilities of service origin as 
invalid pensions. Naturally and rightfully those disabled in the 
service were first given consideration by the Government. It 
was inevitable, however, that soldiers of the Revolution who 
could not establish their right to a pension under the invalid 
pension law would eventually also receive consideration, There 
were several reasons why this was so. Many soldiers whose dis- 
abilities were actually the result of the service could not prove 
that fact to the satisfaction of the Government. Many were in 
need as the result of such and other disabilities. A grateful 
people felt that these veterans were deserving of their country’s 
assistance. In order to include them a new pension law, not 
based upon disability incurred in the service, had to be passed. 
A strong sentiment developed in favor of such a law, and, being 
in sympathy with this sentiment, President Monr „in his 
annual message to Congress December 2, 1817, recommended the 
passage of such a law in the following words: 


In contemplating the happy situation of the United States our atten- 
tion is drawn, with peculiar interest, to the surviving officers and 
soldiers of our Revolutionary Army who so eminently contributed by 
their services to lay its foundation. Most of those very meritorious 
citizens haye paid the debt of nature and gone to repose. It is be- 
lieved that among the survivors there are some not provided for by 
existing laws who are reduced to indigence and even to real distress. 
These men have a claim on the gratitude of their country, and it 
will do honor to their country to provide for them. The lapse of a 
few years more and the opportunity will be forever lost; indeed, so 
long already has been the interval that the number to be benefited by 
any provision which may be made will not be great. 


On December 12, 1817, General Bloomfield of the committee 
to which was referred that part of the President’s message relat- 
ing to officers and soldiers of the Revolution, and who was him- 
self a survivor of the Revolution, reported to the House a bill in 
harmony with the recommendation of President Monroe. This 
bill passed the House by a large majority on December 24, the 
day before Christmas. There was so little opposition that no 
one even asked for a division. The Senate passed the bill in the 
same manner, and on March 18, 1818, it was approved by Presi- 
dent Monroe. The bill contained the following provision: 

That every commissioned officer, noncommissioned officer, musician, 
and private soldier, and all officers in the hospital department and 
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medical staff who served in the War of the Revolution until the end 
thereof, or for the term of nine months or longer, at any period of the 
war, on the continental establishment; and every commissioned officer, 
noncommissioned officer, mariner, or marine who served at the same time, 
and for a like term, in the naval service of the United States, who is 
yet a resident citizen of the United States, and who is or hereafter, by 
reason of his reduced circumstances in life, shall be in need of assist- 
ance from his country for support and shall have substantiated his claim 
to a pension in the manner hereinafter directed, shall receive a pension 
from the United States; if an officer, of $20 per month during life; if a 
noncommissioned officer, musician, mariner, marine, or private soldier, 
of $8 per month during life. 


Thus, the first pension act for the Revolutionary soldiers, not 
limited to those that could prove their disabilities to be of service 
origin, was passed 37 years after the surrender of Cornwallis to 
Washington at Yorktown. This act established a policy that has 
been applied to the survivors of every war since the Revolution 
down to and including the Spanish War. As the Revolutionary 
soldiers grew older and more infirm, the act was broadened and 
liberalized. 

Pensions provided by this act and similar subsequent acts 
have been called service pensions. So they are still commonly 
known, I have no desire to substitute any other name for serv- 
ice pensions, but I think it must be conceded that the name is 
not entirely accurate, The name does not fully and clearly 
describe the pensions granted to the survivors of said war by the 
act of March 18, 1818, and by the subsequent acts to which I 
shall refer. For the sake of convenience, however, I shall accept 
the classification which has been generally recognized; namely, 
that pensions for soldiers based upon disabilities of service 
origin are invalid pensions, and that all other pensions for sol- 
diers are service pensions. As there has never been any real 
difference of opinion as to invalid pensions, I shall confine my 
further discussion to service pensions. 

The soldiers of the War of 1812 were not granted service pen- 
sions as soon after the war as were the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, but there was a reason for that. Just before the time that 
service pensions would have been granted to the soldiers of the 
War of 1812, according to the precedent established in 1818 by 
the act granting service pensions to the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, we became engaged in the war with Mexico, and soon 
after that war came the angry passions leading up to the Civil 
War, and then the Civil War itself. Under these circumstances 
service pensions for the survivors of the War of 1812 were de- 
layed until February 14, 1871. There was no roll call on the 
bill, but it was evidently passed by a large majority in both 
Houses, and in due time received the approval of President 
Grant. In this bill a service of only 60 days was required. 

The soldiers of the Mexican War received consideration more 
promptly than the soldiers of the War of 1812. A service pen- 
sion bill for the Mexican War soldiers was passed by the House 
in 1884. The Senate also passed the bill, but added so many 
amendments that the two Houses could not agree. Three years 
later, however, on January 29, 1887, a service pension bill, which 
passed both Houses of Congress by an emphatic majority, was 
approved by President Cleveland. This was 39 years after the 
Mexican War. This act required only 60 days’ service or par- 
ticipation in a battle. Then came service pensions for the sur- 
vivors of the Civil War. In connection with the Civil War 
service pensions were far more important because of the great 
number involved. The expenditure would naturally be enor- 
mous, and the subject, therefore, received very serious consid- 
eration. ; 

President Benjamin Harrison, in his annual message to Con- 
gress in December, 1889, recommended service pensions for the 
Civil War veterans in the following language: 


The law now provides a pension for every soldier and sailor who 
was mustered into the service of the United States during the Civil 
War and is now suffering from wounds or disease having an origin in 
the service and in the line of duty. Two of the three necessary facts, 
viz, muster and disability, are usually susceptible of easy proof; but the 
third, origin in the service, is often difficult, and in many deserving 
cases impossible to establish, * * * I am not unaware that the 
pension roll already involves a very large annual expenditure, neither 
am I deterred by tbat fact from recommending that Congress grant a 
pension to such honorably discharged soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War as having rendered substantial service during the war are now 
dependent upon their own labor for a maintenance, and by disease or 
casualty are incapacitated from earning it. Many of the men who 
would be included in this form of relief are now dependent upon public 
aid, and it does not, in my judgment, consist with the national honor 
that they shall continue to subsist upon the local relief given indis- 
criminately to paupers instead of upon the special and generous provi- 
sion of the Nation they served so gallantly and unselfishly, 
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The rule bringing the service pension bill before the House 
for consideration was reported by William McKinley, later to 
be one of our illustrious Presidents, and still beloved throughout 
the Nation. The debate was long, earnest, and able, The jus- 
tice of service pensions for the Civil War veterans, however, was 
so apparent that the bill was passed by more than a two-thirds 
vote in both the House and the Senate. This was a most re- 
markable vote, for these veterans had not fought against a 
foreign enemy, but had been engaged in a war between the 
States. The bill was approved by President Harrison on June 
27, 1890, 25 years after Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. 

It was during the Sixty-sixth Congress that the first service 
pension bill for the survivors of the Spanish War became a law. 
It was passed in the House by a vote of 295 yeas to 19 nays and 
in the Senate by a vote of 65 yeas to 3 nays, and on June 5, 1920, 
was approved by President Wilson. This was less than 22 years 
after the close of hostilities between Spain and the United 
States. That law also included service pensions for the sur- 
vivors of the China relief expedition and the Philippine insur- 
rection. It was only 19 years from the termination of the 
China relief expedition to the approval of the service pension 
bill by President Wilson on June 5, 1920, and it was only 18 
years from the end of the Philippine insurrection to the signing 
of the said service pension bill. 

I have gone over the record to show that after every Ameri- 
can war, down to and including the war with Spain, a service 
pension law was enacted for the benefit of the soldiers of these 
different wars. A policy so emphatically approved by Congress, 
the President, and the American people as a whole will never be 
abandoned. A service pension law will follow the World War: 
That fact may as well be understood and accepted now as at any 
other time. It should also be understood that the time between 
the signing of the armistice, November 11, 1918, and the enact- 
ment of a service pension law for the World War veterans will 
not be longer than was the time between the close of the war 
with Spain and the enactment of the service pension law’ for 
the veterans of the Spanish War. Half of that time has already 
gone by. Eleven years have passed since the signing of the 
armistice. Before the end of another 11 years Congress will 
have passed and the President will have signed a service pension 
bill for the World War veterans. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. KOPP. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is probably as well posted 
on pension matters as any man in the House. Based on past 
experience, we would enact service pensions for World War 
veterans in about 15 years? 

Mr. KOPP. Less than that; in about 11 years; and there 
ought to be some service pensions granted now, as I shall show 
later. 

Now I shall point out to you that all the service pensions to 
which I have called your attention have been granted to dis- 
abled veterans. The act of March 18, 1818, provided that a 
Revolutionary soldier to be entitled to a pension under that act 
“shall be in need of assistance from his country for support.” 

In other words, the soldier had to be so broken down that he 
could no longer support himself by his own efforts. At that 
time the infirmities of age had overtaken most of the surviving 
soldiers of the Revolution. Forty-three years had passed since 
the Revolution began. These surviving soldiers were far ad- 
vanced in years. Who knew more about them at that time than 
President Monroe? Again I quote from his message recom- 
mending this legislation: 


Most of these very meritorious citizens have paid the debt of nature 
and have gone to repose. * * The lapse of a few years and the 
opportunity will be forever lost. 


It is true that in the act of February 14, 1871, for the soldiers 
of the War of 1812 nothing was said about disability, but this 
act must be interpreted in the light of the existing circumstances, 
When this act was passed 59 years had gone by since the 
War of 1812 began, and the average age of the survivors at 
that time was at least 75 years. Being so advanced, it was self- 
evident that they were disabled and a requirement in the act 
to show that fact would have been useless as well as unreason- 
able. It would haye imposed a wholly unnecessary burden upon 
these old veterans. In the discussion of the bill, these soldiers 
were referred to as “old and decrepit.” Their disability was 
the moving cause for granting the pension. 

The act of January 29, 1887, for the soldiers of the Mexican 
War, provided as follows: 

That every such officer, enlisted man, or widow who is or may become 
62 years. of age, or who is or may become subject to any disability or 
dependency equivalent to some cause prescribed or recognized by the 
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pension laws of the United States as a sufficient reason for the allow- 
ance of a pension, shall be entitled to the benefits of this act. 


This act arrests our attention for the reason that it was the 
first pension law which presumed disability of the veteran when 
he had reached the age of 62 years. This precedent was followed 
later and is now securely established in our pension laws. It 
may be asked, Why were the words “ disability or dependency ” 
used instead of simply “disability”? The explanation is found 
in the fact that the law provided pensions not only for the vet- 
erans but also for their widows. Widows are often dependent 
without being disabled. 
The act of June 27, 1890, for the soldiers of the Civil War re- 
quired— 


A mental or physical disability of a permanent character * * * 
which incapacitates them from the performance of manual labor in such 
a degree as to render them unable to earn a support. 


It provided further that pensions should not exceed $12 a 
month and should not be less than $6 a month, “ propor- 
tioned to the degree of inability to earn a support.” This 
act in express language based the pension upon disability. 
It did not, however, like the aforesaid act for the soldiers of 
the Mexican War, fix the age of 62 years as the time when dis- 
ability would be presumed as a matter of law. Later, how- 
ever, the celebrated order known as Order 78, by construction 
virtually incorporated that provision in the act. This order 
was issued on March 15, 1904, by E. F. Ware, Commissioner of 
Pensions. It was issued with the approval of President Roose- 
velt, and, it is generally believed, at his suggestion. This order 
had a far-reaching effect. On account of the importance of this 
order in finally and definitely establishing that old age is a dis- 
ability from 62 years on, and that old-age pensions are in real- 
ity disability pensions, I here set out said order in full; 


{Order No. 78] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
March 15, 1905. 

Whereas the act of June 27, 1890, as amended, provides that a claim- 
ant shall “ be entitled to receive a pension not exceeding $12 per month 
and not less than $6 per month, proportioned to the degree of inability 
to earn a support, and in determining such inability each and every 
infirmity shall be duly considered, and the aggregate of the disabilities 
shown be rated;” and 

Whereas old age is an infirmity the average nature and extent of 
which the experlence of the Pension Bureau bas established with rea- 
sonable certainty ; and 

Whereas by act of Congress in 1887, when 39 years had elapsed after 
the Mexican War, all soldiers of said war who were over 62 years of 
age were placed on the pension roll; and 

Whereas 39 years will have elapsed on April 13, 1904, since the Civil 
War, and there are many survivors over 62 years of age: Now, therefore, 

Ordered: (1) In the adjudication of pension claims under said act of 
June 27, 1890, as amended, it shall be taken and considered as an 
evidential fact, if the contrary does not appear, and if all other legal 
requirements are properly met, that, when a claimant has passed the 
age of 62 years he is disabled one-half in ability to perform manual labor 
and is entitled to be rated at $6 per month; after 65 years at $8 per 
month; after 68 years at $10 per month; and after TO years at $12 
per month. 

(2) Allowances at higher rate, not exceeding $12 per month, will 
continue to be made as heretofore, where disabilities other than age 
show a condition of inability to perform manual labor. 

(3) This order shall take effect April 13, 1904, and shall not be 
deemed retroactive. The former rules of the office fixing the minimum 
and maximum at 65 and 75 years, respectively, are hereby modified as 
above. 

E. F. Wann, Commissioner of Pensions. 

Approved. 

E. A. HITCHCOCK, Secretary. 


The act of June 5, 1920, giving service pensions to the surviy- 
ing Spanish War veterans, also in express terms based the 
pensions upon disability. It followed the order of the Roosevelt 
administration, and presumed, as a matter of law, that a vet- 
eran was disabled when he reached 62, and that his disabilities 
further increased with advancing years. As this act will always 
be regarded as a sound and important precedent, I quote from it 
the following language: 


That all persons who served 90 days or more in the military or naval 
service of the United States during the War with Spain, the Philippine 
insurrection, and the China relief expedition, and who have been hon- 
orably discharged therefrom, and who are now or who may hereafter be 
suffering from any mental or physical disability or disabilities of a per- 
manent character, not the result of their own vicious habits, which so 
incapacitates them from the performance of manual labor as to render 
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them unable to earn a support, shall * * de entitled to receive a 
pension not exceeding $30 per month and not less than $12 per month, 
proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a support; * * + 
Provided, That any such person who has reached the age of 62 years 
shall, upon making proof of such fact, be placed upon the pension roll 
and entitled to receive a pension of $12 per month, In case such person 
has reached the age of 68 years, $18 per month; in case such person 
has reached the age of 72 years, $24 per month; and in case such per- 
son has reached the age of 75 years, $30 per month. 


A review of the aforesaid service pension acts makes it ab- 
solutely clear that all service pensions for surviving veterans 
have been granted on account of disability, either proved or pre- 
sumed. These service pensions haye in fact been invalid pen- 
sions, although not so classified. All the pensions that have been 
8 to surviving veterans might properly be classified as 
ollows : 

2 80 Invalid pensions based upon disabilities incurred in the 
service. 

Second. Invalid pensions based upon disabilities generally. 

We now come to the World War. When we entered the 
World War the pension system was abolished as far as that 
war was concerned. In its place was enacted the compensation 
law. A grateful Government had bestowed pensions on the sur- 
vivors of previous wars. Naturally the question arises why, 
after the Nation had given pensions to the surviving veterans 
for nearly a century and a half, was compensation substituted 
for the pension system when we came to the World War? I 
was not a Member of Congress when the compensation law— 
which is technically known as article 3 of the war risk insur- 
ance act—was passed, and, therefore, can not speak from per- 
sonal knowledge. I must rely upon the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I find that it was stated repeatedly in debate that the purpose 
of the compensation law was to destroy the pension system. 
One of the clearest statements made by the supporters of the 
bill was the following: 


We expect when this bill is enacted into law, and when the people 
wno are on the pension roll now have either died or ceased to draw 
money under the law, we will not have any pension system. 


Compensation was provided for those who could prove to the 
satisfaction of the Veterans’ Bureau that their disabilities were 
incurred in the service. In other words, the compensation law 
was to take the place of invalid pensions. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, nothing was provided to take the place of service pen- 
sions. For all time to come service pensions were to be denied 
to veterans of the World War. Compensation to those who 
could prove that their disabilities were of service origin was to 
be the end of it. It was, indeed, faintly suggested that iusur- 
ance was to take the place of service pensions, but how that 
could be claimed I do not understand, for the veterans are com- 
pelled to pay for their insurance. If they do not pay, the 
insurance will lapse. The Government will not carry it for 
them. Furthermore, only a small per cent of the total number 
of ex-service men carry insurance. On December 1, 1929, there 
were 648,870 ex-service men of the World War who were carry- 
ing insurance. On that date more than 4,000,000 veterans of 
the World War were still living. 

Hence, as these figures show, about 16 per cent of the surviv- 
ing ex-service men were carrying insurance on December 1, 
1929. What good did the insurance carried by these 16 per 
cent do the 84 per cent? It is evident from the debate on the 
bill that many were doubtful about its sufficiency. It was pre- 
dicted on the floor that the plan to deny service pensions to the 
survivors of the World War would ultimately fail. It was, 
however, a war measure and was therefore permitted to pass 
without real opposition. 

Fortunately, no Congress can bind any future Congress, and 
when new legislation becomes necessary it can be enacted. I 
am very certain that in the not distant future Congress will 
give the World War veterans a service pension. What the 
American people gave the veterans of the Reyolution and the 
veterans of the War of 1812 and the veterans of the Mexican 
War and the veterans of the Civil War and the veterans of the 
Spanish War they will not deny to the veterans of the World 
War. [Applause.] A refusal to grant them the same relief 
would be indefensible and inconrprehensible. We have estab- 
lished precedents from which we can not now honorably de- 
part. The relief may be given under another name, but in 
fact it will be a service pension. It has been suggested that 


because of the large number involved in the World War we can 
not afford to give the survivors service pensions. To that I 
reply that the greater the number of the survivors the greater 
will be the injustice if service pensions are denied them. We 
are not so poor that we can not pay service pensions to the sur- 
It is true that in the World 


viving veterans of the World War. 
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War there were twice as many engaged as participated in the 
Civil War, which was the greatest previous war; but it must 
also be remembered that from the beginning of the Civil War 
to the time we entered the World War our population increased 
from 31,000,000 to 100,000,000 and our estimated national 
wealth increased from sixteen billion to two hundred billion. 
If we have been able to pay service pensions to the soldiers of 
the Civil War, certainly we can pay them to the veterans of the 
World War. 

This Congress still believes in service pensions. Bear in mind 
that the bill granting service pensions to the survivors of the 
Spanish War was passed after the compensation law had been 
enacted and after the World War had terminated. That bill 
was passed with full knowledge that it was inconsistent with 
the compensation law, and with full realization that in fairness 
and justice the World War veterans would be entitled to the 
same consideration, 

Representative Black, of Texas, a very able Member of the 
House, who on principle was opposed to all service pensions, 
during the debate on the bill, made this memorable statement: 


But let us consider whether or not at this time we want to open 
up the door of the pension roll to soldiers in these wars which are 
mentioned in the bill, who can not connect their disability with any 
injury received or disease contracted in line of duty. If we are going 
to do this, then why not amend articles 3 of the war risk insurance 
pill at once, strike out that provision of it which requires that the 
soldier shall, in order to get compensation benefit, show that he incurred 
his disability in line of duty. Here is the situation: More than 4,000,000 
men served in the World War, and under the ordinary rules of heaith 
a certain number of these men will become disabled from accident and 
disease each and every year. A certain number of them have become 
disabled and are now disabled since their discharge from the service, 
but can not connect up thelr disability with service in the line of duty. 

What reason is there in morals or equity for pensioning the men 
who served in the Spanish-American War or the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion for disabilities from disease arising or accidents suffered since 
they left the service and not in any way connected in the line of duty, 
and refusing the same pension to men who served in the recent World 
War and who have become disabled in the same way? I can not see 
one particle of difference. 

I warn you that unless you are willing to amend section 3 and strike 
out that provision which requires the boys who served in the World 
War to show that their disability was Incurred in the line of duty 
that you ougbt not to pass this bill, because you can not defend it and 
refuse them the same relief, 8 


Mr. Black certainly sensed the logie of the situation. 

I repeat, this Congress still believes in service pensions. Well 
do I remember when we passed the last service pension bill for 
the survivors of the Spanish War. I refer to the bill approved 
on May 1, 1926. That bill increased the service pensions given 
to the Spanish War veterans by the act of June 5, 1920. We 
passed that bill for the Spanish War veterans in the House on 
April 5, 1926, and the vote stood 368 for the bill and not one 
against it. In the Senate the bill passed on April 14, 1926, and 
the vote stood 72 for the bill and not one against it. In view of 
such a vote, and in view of all the other votes to which I have 
called attention, can Congress refuse or fail to do for the sur- 
vivors of the World War what it has done for the survivors of 
every other war? Most assuredly not. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOPP. Certainly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has the gentleman given any consideration 
to the proposition that is before the Committee on Expenditures 
in Executive Departments to consolidate the Pension Bureau 
with the Veterans’ Bureau, and has the gentleman in the earlier 
part of his remarks, before I came into the room, touched upon 
the great difficulty that veterans of the World War have in 
proving their cases at the Veterans’ Bureau as compared with 
the obstacles that are met in the Pension Bureau? 

Mr. KOPP. I have not drawn any comparisons, but I have 
referred to the great obstacles we have to overcome in proving 
such cases. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Growing out of the World War? 


Mr. KOPP. Yes. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. DENISON. 
Mr. KOPP. Yes. 
Mr. DENISON. We have already passed legislation provid- 
ing for hospitalization of veterans of the World War without 
regard to service origin of their disability. 
Mr. KOPP. Yes, 
Mr. DENISON. 
service pension? 
Mr. KOPP. Yes; in a limited way. 
Mr. DENISON. It reaches those who are disabled. 


Does the gentleman consider that a form of 
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Mr. KOPP. Many of them are still disabled when they get 
back home. 

Mr DENISON. Yes; but that is one step in this direction. 

Mr. KOPP. That is one step, I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman let me interject a re- 
mark there? There is no provision made for the care of their 
families while they are being hospitalized. 

Mr. KOPP. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. RAMSEYER). 
man from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOPP. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think the Pension Committee should be more liberal in its rules 
in the case of dependent children of soldiers? 

Mr. KOPP. The gentleman means there should be more lib- 
eral provision for them? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; I have had some cases called to my at- 
tention where there are dependent children, boys and girls who 
are practically helpless, and yet under the rule they can only get 
$20 a month. They have either got to be taken care of by char- 
ity or by some one else, 

Mr, KOPP. I agree there is much force in what the gentleman 


The time of the gentle- 


says. 

Mr. PALMER. And does not the gentleman think we should 
be more liberal in granting pensions to the Civil War soldiers 
and their widows? 

Mr. KOPP. I believe in liberal pensions for the old Civil War 
veterans. 

Mr. PALMER. There are very few of them left, and I think 
we should be more liberal in our treatment of them. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOPP. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. As I understand, the gentleman favors pensions 
for the disabled regardless of whether the disability is of service 
origin or not; in other words, if the veteran is disabled, the gen- 
tleman is in favor of a pension for him? 

Mr. KOPP. I have been trying to show that that has really 
been our policy in the past. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOPP. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. The congressional recognition 
that has been given in the form of hospitalization regardless of 
service connection is absolutely a recognition of the principle 
which the gentleman is now contending for, so far as it goes, is 
it not? 

Mr. KOPP. That is unquestionably true. 

But in my support of service pensions for the World War 
veterans I do not rely solely, or even chiefly, on precedents. By 
no means. Primarily I am in favor of service pensions because 
they are right. Primarily I am in favor of service pensions be- 
cause we can not do justice to the World War veterans in any 
other way. Under the compensation law the claims of 456,559 
veterans have been allowed, but the claims of 455,865 veterans 
have been rejected. Think of it, 455,865 rejected claims! Every 
Member in this House who has had any experience in looking 
after the claims of ex-service men knows that in that vast num- 
ber of rejected claims there are many thousands that are in 
fact meritorious. In every congressional district in the United 
States there are many disabled ex-service men whose disabilities 
actually resulted from the service, but who can not make the 
necessary proof, Proving service origin of a wound received in 
battle is generally a very easy thing, but proving that a disease 
later afflicting an ex-service man resulted from the service is 
usually a very difficult thing, In many, many cases, even 
though such be the fact, it is impossible to prove it, Take a 
man in civil life. He seldom knows what caused his illness, and 
that is also true even of his physician. The cause of disease is 
involved in so much doubt and uncertainty that a requirement 
that ex-service men must prove that the diseases afflicting them 
resulted from the service, in thousands upon thousands of cases, 
results in a complete denial of justice. The wrongs that are 
inevitable under the compensation law can be righted only by a 
service pension. 

I commend the service pension laws that have been enacted 
in the past, but I am convinced that we should go one step 
further. These pensions, as we have seen, have been given to 
the disabled. Even when granted in old age, they have not 
been given because of old age, but because of the infirmities 
that come with old age. I ask, may not disability in youth be 
as unfortunate as disability in old age? May it not be even 


more unfortunate? Consider for a moment a total permanent 
disability. When such a disability occurs in old age the veteran 
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has had time to make some provision for himself and family. 
He has had a chance to rear and educate his children. On the 
other hand, when such a disability strikes down a young man 
he can never accumulate anything. He can never do anything 
for his wife and children. He and they must depend upon 
charity. Everywhere there are such cases that make us heart- 
sick. Everywhere there are such totally and permanently dis- 
abled ex-service men who can not secure compensation because 
they can not prove service origin. Many of these will not live 
long, Let us do something for them before they die. 
[Applause.] 

We should also include in our consideration those who are 
permanently and seriously disabled, even if the disability is not 
total, for they, too, do not have a fair chance in the battle of 
life. 

We can not close our eyes to these hopeless young men. We 
can not be deaf to their entreaties. We can not escape respon- 
sibility. Our duty is clear. They are entitled to relief now— 
not 10 years hence, not 5 years hence, but now. Let us give 
them relief, not after they are dead, but while they still live 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH]. 

Mr, GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men of the committee, on December 9 I made some remarks on 
branch banking. What I said then has been commented upon 
chiefly in two respects. So far as I know, chain and group bank- 
ing is generally condemned, and the matter of my remarks— 
that is, the fundamental principles involyed—have been in gen- 
eral, I think, commended. 

But the national bankers have said it is not fair that our 
rights to establish branches shall be curtailed to a greater extent 
than the rights of the State banks to establish branches. 

In addition it has been said if we curtail the right of the 
national and State banks to establish branches the establish- 
merit of general holding companies will be encouraged, which as 
a matter of fact is a bad thing. In other words, it is said that 
while my criticisms may be justified, no remedy is offered. 

The reason is this; I did not introduce a bill because it is 
perfectly obvious legislation of this importance has gst to come 
from the majority side of the House. The responsibility for 
legislation rests with the Republican Party, and it is perfectly 
right, logical, and proper that the Republican Party should 
desire to receive credit for whatever legislation of this charac. 
ter is passed. I hoped that some Member of the majority 
would introduce a bill, and at this point I want to say that 
after a bill which I am about to discuss was introduced by me 
in the House, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Srrone] also 
introduced one which I am informed attempts to carry out the 
same purposes. If it does, I hope his bill and not mine will be 
considered, because he is a member of the party in power and 
that proposed legislation will probably receive primary consid- 
eration, 

As a matter of fact, upon investigation I found that branch 
banking and chain banking went along together. Take the State 
of California, the greatest branch-banking and chain-banking 
State in the Union, I found the objection was not valid. 

I also found that in only six States in the Union do State 
banks have an adyantage of national banks in their power to 
establish branches. But, I believe the consensus of banking 
opinion and of publie opinion is that chain banking is an un- 
mixed evil, and that branch banking should be stopped where 
it is now, provided it can be done equitably, so the State banks 
will not have advantage over the national system. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 8363, which undertakes, first, 
to do away with the chain banks, and to stop branch banking, 
both national and in the States, exactly where it is. Now, in 
the first place, the bill provides that no corporation can vote 
the stock of any national bank which it owns. If that pro- 
yision should become the law, holding companies could not yote 
the stock of banks. They could not vote the stock, could not 
control them, which would do away with that system. 

It also provides that no corporation can vote the stock of any 
State bank which is a member of the Federal reserve system. 
It provides that no State member bank can vote the stock of 
any other bank. And then there is this provision, which I will 
read. The constitutionality of the provision I am about to 
read will be attacked. My principal purpose this morning is 
to attempt to conclusively show to any lawyer that the pro- 
vision is constitutional, and therefore meet the attack before 
it comes. Because unless that is done those who are in favor 
of an unlimited extension of branch State banking will im- 
mediately say that the provisions of this proposal are not 
constitutional. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 
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Mr. DENISON. Is the bill limited in its effect to corpora- 
tions holding the stock of other banks? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Corporations and banks, 

Reading now from the bill: 


(8) Bank checks: On each check drawn upon any bank, banking asso- 
ciation, trust company, or savings bank (a) which establishes any branch 
after the passage of this act, or (b) more than 25 per cent of the stock 
of which is owned by any corporation, a tax of 2 cents on each dollar 
or fractional part thereof of the amount for which such check is drawn. 


And then the bill provides a penalty for any person, firm, cor- 
poration, or association which draws a check, and a penalty 
upon any bank which pays a check which is not so stamped. 

ah MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. And that is a tax imposed under 
what condition? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. It is a tax of 2 per cent on any 
check drawn on any bank which establishes a branch after the 
passage of this act, or where more than 25 per cent of the stock 
of such bank is owned by any corporation. That is to affect the 
holding company. The obvious purpose of that sectionis to stop 
branch banking in the State right where it is, and to abolish 
State group and chain banking. 

I have made a very careful examination of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court bearing upon this question, and am going 
to cite to the members of the committee four cases which I be- 
lieve substantially cover the situation, and which conclusively 
show that that provision is entirely legal, within the purview 
of the constitutional powers of Congress. In 1865 the Con- 
gress passed a law which taxed the notes of State banks issned 
after the Ist of January, 1866, to the extent of 10 per cent. 
The purpose of that act was, of course, to stop the circulation 
of State-bank notes and to establish a national monetary sys- 
tem which should be exclusive. That was the perfectly obvious 
purpose of the act. The act was attacked by the Veazie Bank 
upon the theory that while it purported to be an exercise of the 
taxing power, it was in reality passed for the purpose of stop- 
ping the circulation of State-bank notes, and also for the pur- 
pose of making the national system more attractive than the 
State system, so that institutions would give up their State 
charters and go into the national system. That was the con- 
tention made. I read now from page 548 of that decision of the 
Supreme Court, Eighth Wallace, Veazie Bank against Fenno: 


It is insisted, however, that the tax in the case before us is excessive, 
and sọ excessive as to indicate a purpose on the part of Congress to 
destroy the franchise of the bank, and is therefore beyond the consti- 
tutional power of Congress. 

The first answer to this is that the judicial can not prescribe to the 
legislative departments of the Government limitations upon the exercise 
of its acknowledged powers. The power to tax may be exercised op- 
pressively upon persons, but the responsibility of the legislature is not 
to the courts, but to the people by whom its members are elected. So 
if a particular tax bears heavily upon a corporation, or a class of chr- 
porations, it can not, for that reason only, be pronounced contrary to 
the Constitution. 


Then another reason given in the opinion, in support of the 
constitutionality of the act, is because Congress has the power 
to say what shall be the circulating medium of the country, and 
the Supreme Court goes on and says: 


Viewed in this light, as well as in the other light of a duty on con- 
tracts or property, we can not doubt the constitutionality of the tax 
under consideration. 


Of course, I have not the time to analyze all of these cases 
minutely, but a careful consideration of this bill in connection 
with this case indicates clearly that the Supreme Court has got 
to reverse itself to hold the provision in the bill introduced by 
me unconstitutional. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Has the gentleman studied carefully the 
child-labor decision, and can he distinguish that for us? 

Mr, GOLDSBOROUGH. I expect to come to that later, if the 
gentleman will permit. As I said before, unless the Supreme 
Court has reversed this Veazie case, it must do so in order to 
hold the provision in this bill unconstitutional. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman inform us the number of 


the bill that he is now referring to? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I am referring to the bill H. R. 
8363 which attempts to stop chain banking and to stop any ex- 
tension of branch banking, either Federal or State. 

I refer now to the case of McCray v. United States, reported in 
195 United States, page 27. In that case an act of Congress was 
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construed which imposed a tax of 10 cents a pound on oleomar- 
garine so colored as to make it appear to be butter. 

It was contended by those who wanted to manufacture oleo- 
margarine that while this purported to be a tax, the real pur- 
pose was not to raise the revenue but to put the oleomrargarine 
people out of business; and, therefore, that it was a subterfuge, 
and, being a subterfuge, was not a proper exercise of the taxing 
power of the Federal Government and was, therefore, uncon- 
stitutional. Mr. Justice White, who afterwards was Chief 
Justice, wrote the opinion in that case. The reason I am read- 
ing these cases right up to the last decision is because I want, 
if I can, to show this Veazie case is still recognized by the 
Supreme Court as being the law. Reading now from page 57: 


Yet again, in Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall. 533), where a tax levied 
by Congress on the circulating notes of State banks was assailed on the 
ground that the tax was intended to destroy the circulation of such 
notes, and was, besides, the exercise of a power to tax a subject not 
conferred upon Congress, it was said, as to the first contention (p. 548) : 

“It is insisted, however, that the tax in the case before us is ex- 
cessive, and so excessive as to indicate a purpose on the part of Con- 
gress to destroy the franchise of the bank, and is, therefore, beyond 
the constitutional power of Congress, 

“The first answer to this is that the judicial can not prescribe to 
the legislative departments of the Government limitations upon the 
exercise of its acknowledged powers. The power to tax may be exer- 
cised oppressively upon persons, but the responsibility of the legisla- 
ture is not to the courts but to the people by whom its members are 
elected. So if a particular tax bears heavily upon a corporation, or a 
class of corporations, it can not, for that reason only, be pronounced 
contrary to the Constitution.” 

True it is, as argued, that the opinion in that case rested the con- 
elusion not alone upon the doctrine just quoted, but also upon the prin- 
ciple that the Congress possessed the power to suppress the circulation 
of the notes of State banks as an incident to the authority concerning 
the currency delegated to Congress by the Constitution; but whilst 
this argument may weaken the authoritative force of the statement 
made in the case in question as to the want of power in the judiciary 
to examine into motive, it does not affect the persuasive and inherent 
force of the reasoning by which that view was sustained, 

In Spencer v. Marchant (125 U. S. 345-355), speaking through Mr. 
Justice Gray, it was said: 

“In the words of Chief Justice Chase, condensing what had been 
said long before by Chief Justice Marshall, the judicial department can 
not prescribe to the legislative department limitations upon the exer- 
cise of its acknowledged powers. The power to tax may be exercised 
oppressively upon persons; but the responsibility of the legislature is 
not to the courts but to the people by whom its members are elected.” 


And the oleomargarine tax was sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Now, the next is the case of Flint against the Stone- Tracy 
Co., in 230 United States, page 107. In that case Congress 
passed a law which taxed the franchise of corporations. That 
was claimed to be unconstitutional on the ground that these 
corporations which were organized under State laws could thus 
be destroyed by Federal taxation. The Supreme Court in that 
case upheld the right to tax the franchise of corporations and 
said, on page 167: 

We must not forget that the right to select the measure and objects 
of taxation devolves upon the Congress and not upon the courts, and 
such selections are valid unless constitutional limitations are oyer- 
stepped. It is no part of the function of a court to inquire into the 
reasonableness of the excise, either as respects the amount or the 
property upon which it is imposed. (Patton v. Brady, 184 U. S. 608; 
McCray v. United States, 195 U. S. 27, 58, and previous cases in this 
court there cited.) 

In Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall, 533), supra, speaking for the court, 
the Chief Justice said: 

It is insisted, however, that the tax in the case before us is excessive, 
and so excessive as to indicate a purpose on the part of Congress to 
destroy the franchise of the bank, and is, therefore, beyond the con; 
stitutional power of Congress. 

The first answer to this is that the judicial can not prescribe the 
legislative departments of the Government limitations upon the exer- 
cise of its acknowledged powers. The power to tax may be exercised 
oppressively upon persons, but the responsibility of the legislature is 
not to the courts, but to the people by whom its members are elected. 
So, if a particular tax bears heavily upon a corporation or a class of 
corporations, it can not for that reason only be pronounced contrary 
to the Constitution. 

To the same effect, McCray v. United States (195 U. S. 27). 
latter case it was said: 

$ + è No instance is afforded from the foundation of the 
Government where an act, which was within a power conferred, was 
declared to be repugnant to the Constitution, because it appeared to 
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the judicial mind that the particular exertion of constitutional power 
was either unwise or unjust. 


That is quoted from page 168 to page 169 of the opinion. 
Quoting further from page 169, I read: 

The argument, at last, comes to this: That because of possible results, 
a power lawfully exercised may work disastrously ; therefore, the courts 
must interfere to prevent its exercise because of the consequences feared, 
No such authority has ever been vested in any court. The remedy for 
such wrongs, if such in fact exist, is in the ability of the people to 
choose their own representatives, and not in the exertion of unwar- 
ranted powers by courts of justice. 


Now, coming to the child labor case, which was referred to 
on the floor a few minutes ago, that is the case of Hammer v. 
Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251). In that case Congress passed a 
law which prevented the interstate transportation of goods 
manufactured by children below the age of 14 and working over 
8 hours a day between the ages of 14 and 16, and the consti- 
tutionality was attacked. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to two facts in 
this opinion: First, that the interstate commerce clause of the 
Constitution, which is involved here, is not the taxing clause; 
and second, that the opinion in the Veazie Bank case, which is 
a taxing case, was not expressly overruled by the decision. 

In the child labor case the Supreme Court, by a divided 
court, voting 5 to 4, decided the act was not constitutional be- 
cause it undertook to say that material coming from a State 
which did not employ child labor to another State was not a 
violation of the act, whereas if exactly the same material came 
from a State permitting child labor it was a violation of the 
act. The Supreme Court decided that inasmuch as the material 
was the same in one case as in the other, the act could not 
mean anything except a statement of who should and who 
should not work in a given State, which was beyond the power 
of Congress. 

It was not at all in line with the Veazie case. Now, to show 
that the Veazie case was carefully considered in the child-labor 
ease, Justice Holmes in a dissenting opinion uses this lan- 
guage—— 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. My understanding is that in the bank-note- 
circulation case the court decided that where the power of Con- 
gress was admitted, then the court would not inquire into the 
motive, the power to tax being conceded. In the child-labor 
case is it not true that the power of Congress to regulate the 
commerce between the States is not denied? How does the 
denen differentiate the reasoning of the court in the two 
cases 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will attempt to do it, first 

Mr. WINGO. So the gentleman may know what I am driving 
at, the gentleman attempts to do it by asserting that the court 
said the effect of the exercise of the power conceded would be 
to impose a tax. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. WINGO. The court said you would have brought in the 
identical goods in the one case as in the other. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. No. The court says that if as to 
a tax provision it is possible for the tax provision to raise rev- 
enue, then, although the raising of revenue is a collateral mat- 
ter and the real purpose may be something else, we can not 
undertake to determine congressional motive. But—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, I am authorized to yield to 
the gentleman 15 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 15 minutes 
more. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. But in the child labor case the 
court said there can not be any question of interstate commerce 
involved, and that the only thing left is the question of intra- 
state regulation of child labor, of which clearly we have no con- 
trol. That is the distinction the court makes. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the reason why I made the inquiry, 
because my mind was not clear on it. The gentleman says this 
is not an attempt to exercise a power which is vested in Con- 
gress; that is, the power to regulate commerce between the 
States. That was their finding. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That it was not such an attempt? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is correct. Now, going back 
to the child labor case, in this dissenting opinion, written by 
Justice Holmes, which was concurred in by Justice McKenna, 
Justice Brandeis, and Justice Clarke, he states: 

The manufacture of oleomargarine is as much a matter of State regu- 
lation as the manufacture of cotton cloth. Congress levied a tax upon 
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as obviously to prohibit the manufacture and sale. In a very elaborate 
discussion the present Chief Justice excluded any inquiry into the pur- 
pose of an act which apart from that purpose was within the power 
of Congress. (McCray v. United States, 195 U. S. 27.) As to foreign 
commerce, see Weber v. Freed (239 U. S. 325, 329): Brolan v. United 
States (236 U. S. 216, 217); Buttfield v. Stranahan (192 U. S. 470). 
Fifty years ago a tax on State banks, the obvious purpose and actual 
effect of which was to drive them, or at least their circulation, out of 
existence, was sustained, although the result was one that Congress had 
no constitutional power to require. ‘The court made short work of the 
argument as to the purpose of the act. “ The judicial can not prescribe 
to the legislative department of the Government limitations upon the 
exercise of its acknowledged powers.“ (Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 
588.) So it well might have been argued that the corporation tax was 
intended under the guise of a revenue measure to secure a control not 
otherwise belonging to Congress, but the tax was sustained, and the 
objection so far as noticed was disposed of by citing MeCray v. United 
States. (Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 107.) 


This whole question is very shortly to come up in the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. The distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, has obtained the right to have 
hearings during the sessions of Congress, which indicates his 
opinion, as it is the opinion of other Members, including myself, 
that these hearings will be very much extended. I believe the 
membership of the committee is in an entirely judicial frame of 
mind. As far as I am personally concerned, I am exceedingly 
anxious to hear everything which can be said against the posi- 
tion I take. My position is based on this conception, that 
credit control results in a control of every activity, business, 
social, and political. My coneeption is that various mergers and 
chain enterprises have gone away beyond the power of the people 
to visualize their proper regulation and that the very last 
stronghold of independent operation is in the banks. Branch 
banking has already gone a long way toward getting credit 
control in several States. It is only a few years ago since the 
action of a Governor of California in sustaining his State bank- 
ing commissioner so displeased the Bank of Italy that the Bank 
of Italy defeated him when he came up for reelection. It is 
generally understood the Bank of Italy controlled that election 
and defeated a candidate for governor, simply because his per- 
fectly legitimate action of sustaining his banking commissioner 
was not agreeable to it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I noticed on my desk a day or two ago a 
pamphlet from the commissioner of banking of the State of 
Pennsylvania, which indicated that he was not in sympathy 
with the extension of the branch-banking idea. Is the gentle- 
man familiar with that? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I do not think I am familiar with 
that particular pamphlet, but the gentleman from Texas would 
be utterly surprised if he knew the number of prominent bank- 
ers and legislators who are opposed to branch banking and chain 
banking but who are in such a position at this time that they 
hesitate to express themselves. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman find that more and more 
there is a process of attrition of the State banks or the banking 
system into the hands of a few, until probably it will be cen- 
tered in one great banking group, either under the so-called 
system of branch banking or under the system employed through 
holding companies? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Well, I have attempted to go into 
all of that to-day. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I was asking the gentleman just generally 
whether it was his conclusion there was much progress along 
that line. 

Mr, GOLDSBOROUGH. My feeling about that is this: The 
sound sense of the American people will ultimately destroy 
chain banking and also any sort of branch banking which will 
achieve credit control. But what we want to do by this legis- 
lation is to control the situation and prevent the economic 
revolution which will have to take place when the people find 
just what is going on. Take the State of California. I abso- 
lutely know what I am talking about when I tell you that the 
undercurrent of feeling among the people of California is that 
the Bank of Italy is a public enemy, but that feeling has not 
become vocal yet; it is just a submerged undercurrent. The 
situation will work itself out in California in the next five 
years, and the country will haye the benefit of California’s 
lesson, and this danger will be done away for years to come. 
However, it seems to me now is the time for Congress to restrain 
this tendency until the people of the country haye an oppor- 
tunity to see the result in individual States, such as the State 
of California. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s thoughts and the speech he made the other day. I want 
to know if it is contemplated in the hearings before his com- 
mittee to deal with this holding-company proposition, as men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bricas].. In States 
where they are not permitted to carry on branch banking they 
are now taking holding companies, buying the stocks of all the 
various banks they want to and holding them. Is it contem- 
plated that matter will come up before the committee? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will say to my distinguished 
friend from Oklahoma, who probably was not here when the 
discussion began, that I am discussing to-day a bill which I 
have introduced that covers the very situation the gentleman 
speaks of. 

While I haye twice occupied the attention of the House on 
this question, I feel I am conservative. Branch banking, as 
you all know, has already gone a long way, and this proposed 
legislation will not interfere with any established institution or 
the branches of any established institution. It is simply for the 
purpose of stopping the process right where it is. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Is this proposed in order to undo 
some of the chain banking? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. This abolishes chain banking and 
prevents any extension of branch banking. The deliberate pur- 
Pose of the bill is to put chain banking out of business. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. That is to be done by a check upon 
the right to vote the stock held by any such holding company in 
banks, is it not? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Les; and also particularly, in so 
far as State banks are concerned, to place this 2 per cent tax 
on the checks of any corporation holding as much as 25 per 
cent of the stock of any bank. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I will state to the gentleman that 
I am in sympathy with the gentleman’s purpose, but a question 
arose in my mind as to whether the right to hold stock is a 
property right and whether you can take away the right to 
yote that stock. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. As the gentleman knows, the na- 
tional banks can not now vote stock in other banks. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Then, that probably answers the 
question. 

Mr, PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. . Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman kindly give us the pro- 
vision of the bill imposing a 2 per cent tax on checks? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The gentleman desires me to read 
the provision? 

Mr. PERKINS.. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The provision is as follows: 


(8) Bank checks: On each check drawn upon any bank, banking 
association, trust company, or savings bank (a) which establishes any 
branch after the passage of this act, or (b) more than 25 per cent of 
the stock of which is owned by any corporation, a tax of 2 cents on 
each dollar or fractional part thereof of the amount for which such 
check is drawn. 


Then the bill provides that anyone drawing a check and not 
putting on a stamp is subject to a penalty, and any bank which 
cashes such a check is subject to a penalty. 

Mr. PERKINS. I assume that is under the authority of 
section 8 of Article I of the Constitution, which provides that 
Congress shall have the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, excises, and so forth. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is correct. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman think there could be any 
objection to that because it imposes a tax on checks of a certain 
class of banks and not on other banks? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. It does not do that. It puts it on 
any bank and does not discriminate between banks, 

Mr, PERKINS. It discriminates between banks that after- 
wards establish branches and those that do not? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes; it does that. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman think there is any con- 
stitutional objection to that distingtion? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court I do not, 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. What has been the attitude of 
the States on this subject? Have there been any prohibitory 
statutes of the States? 
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Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I have not that data here, because 
I did not intend to speak on that subject, but recently the State 
of Kansas and, I think, the State of Nebraska passed laws 
which stopped branch banking absolutely, and certainly the 
tendency of the States is toward restrictive measures. This is 
clearly true. I have all that data in my office, but I haye not 
got it here. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. When there have been only two 
States out of 48 expressing an attitude against branch banking 
or chain banking, does the gentleman think it would be reason- 
able for Congress to take the attitude which is expressed in 
this bill? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, I did not say that. I said that 
recently statutes had been passed in two States. In only nine 
States of the Union—in fact, in only eight States of the Union— 
is unlimited branch banking permitted now, and in only eight 
States of the Union do State banks have the right to establish 
branches beyond that which is conferred on national banks by 
the Federal act. The gentleman is entirely mistaken in think- 
ing there are only two States. I had reference to recent legis- 
lation. 

Mr, ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Has the gentleman given any serious con- 
sideration to the matter of denying these chain banks the use 
of the mails and the use of interstate methods of transporta- 
tion in carrying on their business? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I thought about that quite a little. 
I was not sure it would be constitutional. The reason my Dill 
is framed as it is is because I am perfectly clear in my own 
mind that the same purpose will be effectuated, and that it can 
legally be done. 

Mr. ARNOLD. There is no doubt but what a denial of the 
use of the mails would put an end to chain banking. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. If it can be done legally; yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes; if it can be done legally. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SNELL). The time of the gentleman 
from Maryland has again expired. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, I am authorized to yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I regret I did not hear all the gentleman’s 
discussion; but, as I understand, the bill will, levy a tax of 2 
cents on the checks of certain banks, including certain State 
banks? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. And all banks which establish 
branches after the passage of the act. 

Mr. DENISON. The purpose, of course, is to prevent them, 
through the passage of this act, from establishing branch banks. 
Does the gentleman have any doubt at all as to the right of the 
Federal Government to stop State banks from establishing 
branches? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. They could not do it directly. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think that Congress can 
do indirectly what it can not do directly, by use of the taxing 

wer? 

ME GOLDSBOROUGH. All the decisions I have here say 
so. Even the child-labor case says that. The child-labor case 
indicates that if the taxing power in that case had been inyoked 
the motive of Congress in doing it and the result of it could not 
be questioned by the courts; but in the child-labor case, in 
which no tax question was involyed, the attempt was made by 
the act to take exactly the same material from two States and 
say that from one State, where they had child labor, it should 
not be legal to send it across the line, and from another State, 
where exactly the same material was made, but where child 
labor was not used, it should be legal to send that material 
across the line. 

The Supreme Court held there was nothing involved which 
could be of any benefit to the Federal Government. There was 
nothing which could constitute a subterfuge. It could not be 
anything else in that' case except an attempt indirectly to con- 
trol the policy of the States in the matter of child labor, and 
they had no right to do it. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, this bill would bring no revenue 
to the United States Government, and would not the situation 
be exactly the same? It would be clearly an attempt to regulate 
a State institution. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I am sorry the gentleman was not 
here when I discussed that question. I can not go over it again, 
but believe I am making the distinction the Supreme Court 
made. Im these tax cases the Supreme Court said that even 
though the provision was not passed by the Congress to raise 
revenue, that is what they purported to do, and therefore the 
court could not undertake to question congressional motive. In 
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the child labor case it was conceded that exactly the same 
material might be within the inhibition in one case and not in 
the other, which clearly could not be for any purpose except to 
control the policy of the States in the matter of child labor. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr, CLARK of Maryland. The gentleman, of course, will 
recognize that there is a distinction between the right of legis- 
lation and the wisdom of legislation. I am wondering whether 
congressional action at this time would be wise, because of a 
lack of a general showing of sentiment in the States against 
branch and chain banking. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. There is great sentiment in the 
States against chain banking, and in all but eight States branch 
banking is restricted. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. It is prohibited by law in the State 
of Illinois, which requires even a referendum to modify the 
banking law. $ 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MOUSER]. 

Mr. MOUSER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I quite agree with the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Korr] that the time has arrived when legislation 
pertaining to the compensation of disabled World War veterans 
should be liberalized to the point that relief of the veterans 
should not be barred because of the red tape governing the 
procedure which causes many of them not to receive what you 
men in Congress intended that they should receive. 

My particular purpose in addressing the committee this after- 
noon is to speak of certain legislation which has been introduced 
and referred to the proper committees in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives pertaining to the veterans of the 
Civil War and their dependents and Spanish-American War 
veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been introduced and referred to the 
proper committees legislation for the purpose of making more 
pleasant the few remaining days of those who fought to pre- 
serve the Union, as well as to increase the pension of those who 
have shared their burdens and been their helpmates surviving 
them. If this Congress is to be of service to those whose days 
may be numbered in a few weeks or months we must act now. 
They are not asking at our hands anything unreasonable, but 
only that which will permit those without other means to live 
in these last few days of their lives in decency and self-respect. 
Hundreds of thousands of their comrades have passed to the 
great beyond, thereby relieving the Government and releasing 
millions of dollars that were once paid them in the form of 
pensions, I trust that the membership of this House will en- 
courage the members of the Invalid Pensions Committee to re- 
port favorably upon a measure designed to permit them to enjoy 
the comforts of life and to permit tender and loving care in 
keeping with their great service to the Nation, and that action 
may be taken by the present Congress before it is too late to give 
aid and render service to them. 

Although it seems but yesterday the sons of these same vet- 
erans who were the blue in the Civil War joined with the sons 
of those who wore the gray—a united country—in protecting the 
rights and liberties of a weaker nation; yet these same men 
have reached the turning point of life. These lads of 20, then, 
are now men of more than 50 years of age. A great many of 
them live by the toil of their hands and they are no longer able 
to perform manual labor, and the modern tendency of industry is 
not to employ even skilled labor at their age. In many com- 
munities industries are being refinanced and purchased by out- 
side capital, which results in the turning away of employees 
who have given the best part of their lives to the industries of 
their local communities, In these cases of refinancing and 
mergers, when men drop by the wayside because of the age 
limit prescribed they vainly seek employment at their trade in 
other industries and are refused employment because of their 
age. Included in these men are many of those from both the 
North and the South who served the country in the Spanish- 
American War. 

Under the present law the average pension received by men 
who are physically fit to labor is less than $30 per month. To 
receive $30 they must take a physical examination, which indi- 
cates disability, which undoubtedly would interfere with their 
following their vocations. If they receive $40 per month, they 
must have a greater disability, and it is necessary that they be 
practically totally disabled if they receive $50 per month, and 
they must be utterly helpless if they receive the maximum of 
$72 per month. The passing of the years has shown its effects 
upon them, and many of them are suffering from disability as 


a result of dysentery, cholera, typhoid and malaria fever, result- 
ing from their exposure under insanitary conditions. 
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America has taken the lead in being the benefactor of man- 
kind. She has not only defended the rights of the weaker na- 
tions without hope of gain or territorial aggrandizement but she 
fought for the establishment of governments based upon the 
principles of freedom, justice, and equality. In the latter stages 
of the World War, the people of America, actuated by the en- 
nobling purpose of patriotism, loaned their money in order that 
the cause of the Allies, now linked with hers, might be financed. 
Recently the Congress passed an act governing the indebtedness 
due the country from France, which will permit a saving to the 
French people over a period of 62 years of more than $4,000,- 
000,000. I voted for this measure and was glad that America 
would discount the interest obligation of France to this extent, 
if it would aid in the rehabilitation of France and her people, 
and for the further reason that I believed it might be impossible 
to collect the just indebtedness due us from France if such a 
measure was not passed. 

Recently we gladly relieved the American taxpayer of $160,- 
000,000 of their income taxes for the past current year, We do 
not want to inerease the already heavy burden of tax upon the 
American people unless the same becomes mandatory for the 
operation of the Government. I, for one, would not lend my 
vote or voice to legislation further taxing our people under any 
circumstances without being convinced that, to the fullest ex- 
tent, such action was an emergency affecting the welfare of the 
people of furthering the upholding of our institutions of govern- 
ment. But since we have been so liberal to our allies and the 
nations abroad, let us not permit to go unheard the appeal of 
the Spanish-American War veterans and their dependents that 
they be placed upon a pensionable status in keeping with pres- 
ent conditions and the increased cost of living. Can there be 
anyone who can conscientiously say that $30 a month is suf- 
ficient for a man, who served his country in time of need, to pur- 
chase the bare necessities of life, provided he be out of employ- 
ment or disabled to the point that he can not follow his voca- 
tion in life whether that labor be skilled or common labor? 

If this country continues in a practical sense the ideals and 
traditions which have caused men who loved liberty and its 
institutions to be willing to face hardships and give life, if 
need be, for our institutions and the furtherance of the prin- 
ciples of self-government, in order that the world may be more 
happy and the people permitted to enjoy their God-given rights, 
we must not, even in a commercial age, forget the sentiments 
and the epochs in the history of our country which have made 
these things possible. We must at all times let the principle of 
humanity be uppermost in our hearts and minds, and we must 
not let the consideration of the almighty dollar deter us from 
careful consideration of the appeal of those who have a claim 
upon us which can not be logically denied. 

Thousands of our citizens and taxpayers are joining with the 
Spanish-American War veterans and the few survivors of the 
Civil War in asking that Senate bill 477, introduced in the 
United States Senate on April 23, 1929, by Senator ROBINSON 
of Indiana, and House bill 2562, introduced on May 6, 1929, by 
Mr. Knutson, chairman of the Committee on Pensions, be acted 
upon favorably at this session of Congress. 

House bill 2562 provides, in substance, that veterans of the 
Spanish-American War who come within such rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe be placed 
upon the list of invalid pensioners of the United States and be 
paid a pension of $50 per month, and that those suffering from— 


Any menta! or physical disabilities of a permanent character, which 
totally incapacitates them for the performance of manual labor as to 
render them unable to earn a support, or have reached the age of 62 
years, shail, upon making proof of such facts, be placed upon the pen- 
sion roll and be entitled to receive a pension of $65 per month. 


This provision is extended likewise to women who served 
their country honorably as nurses. Those who on account of 
age or physical or mental disability have become helpless or 
blind and require regular aid and attendance of another person 
shall be entitled to a maximum of $90 per month. 

In view of the increased costs of living, particularly during 
and since the World War, and the age of these veterans, who 
have now passed the turning point in life, many of whom are 
now incapacitated for further physical labor, the provisions of 
this get seem only just and reasonable. In no event ean the 
maximum pension be obtained unless the application comes 
within the rules and regulations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, which means that adequate proof must be furnished of 
the physical ‘condition of the applicant. In other words, the 
question must be answered in the affirmative that the applicant 
is suffering from disabilities which incapacitate him from car- 
2 his ordinary pursuits of life within the degree pre- 
scr 
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If a man has served his country honorably in time of war 
for the period prescribed by law, why not give of the riches of 
this great country in keeping somewhat with the bare necessi- 
ties of life? As one Member of Congress, and a member of the 
Pensions Committee, the call of humanity will always be heard 
above the voice of those who are interested only in the dollar. 
In this respect I agree with the statement recently made upon 
the floor of this House by the minority Member from Indian- 
apolis, Lovis LupLow, who, by reason of his newspaper work 
throughout the years, has given the benefit of his writing to 
the human side rather than purely mercenary matters. May 
all of us in considering these matters, regardless of party 
affiliations, be just and equitable to those and their dependents 
who have made the establishment and the growth and the pros- 
perity of the greatest Nation, under which man and woman 
have been privileged to live, possible. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
more than $835,000,000 are carried in this measure under con- 
sideration for the operation of the United States Postal Service 
during the fiscal year of 1931. In less than five years the Post 
Office Establishment will be a billion-dollar business, 

So universal is the scope of this institution and so smoothly 
does it carry on its nation-wide activities that the average 
American regards it as much a matter of course as the sun- 
shine and the rain. 

Once a year, however, the Postal Service is given headlines 
and front-page space in the newspapers and arouses universal 
comment. That occurs when announcement is made of the 
deficiency between the receipts and expenditures of the Post 
Office Department. 

It is regrettable that a reported deficit should be the reason 
for aroused interest, but that may be overlooked if it leads 
to better understanding of a service upon which our entire 
economic, social, and political life depends. 

I want to take this opportunity to discuss postal finances 
with a view to helping create a better understanding of this 
great American service enterprise, which is to-day the biggest 
distinctive business on the globe. 

The Postmaster General’s report for 1929 shows a total dif- 
ference between receipts and all expenditures amounting to 
$87,985,841.18. From this is deducted $31,232,906.52, which 
represents the cost of certain nonpostal activities performed 
by the service. The net operating deficit is stated to be 
$56,752,934.61. 

These figures and their forecast some months ago have led 
to many conferences of postal officials. Reorganizations have 
been undertaken and changes in jurisdiction have been made. 
From countless sources have come suggestions for the elimina- 
tion of this reported deficit. 

Some of the suggestions made show a woeful lack of knowl- 
edge as to the reasons for this deficiency. A few of them are 
about on a par with that published in a New York newspaper 
in 1869. There was a postal deficit that year also, and the 
publication made the following comment in explanation: 


Postmaster General Randall, who was a bankrupt three years ago, 
is worth nearly, if not quite, $200,000. The deficits in the Post Office 
Department have been unusually large and steadily increasing during 
the past three years. 


Since the subject of postal finances is attracting official and 
public inquiry I want to devote the time at my command to 
the so-called deficit, with a view to pointing out some of the 
vitally important factors involved in it. 

First, let us consider the most generally advanced explana- 
tions for this reported deficiency of postal revenues to balance 
postal expenditures. 

IS DEFICIT DUB TO POLITICS? 


One explanation of the postal deficit is that the Postal 
Service is the prey of politics. The Chicago Tribune recently 
stated in an editorial: 

The Post Office Department is the principal Federa! spoil of the 
politicians * . The taxpayer can charge off most if not all 
of the substantial deficit this year as maintenance of the well-pro- 
tected business of politics. A thoroughgoing disclosure of expendi- 
tures by the post office will be very instructive, not only from the 
viewpoint of public administration but alsó and chiefly as the dis- 
closure of the methods, objects, and resources of professional politics, 
In short, the problem of waste in the Federal post office, we are 
confident, will be proved to be not administrative to any great extent, 
but political. 


Mr. Chairman, such a statement shows a complete mis- 
apprehension of the facts. It applies to a time which has long 
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since passed. Once, indeed the post office was the clearing 


house for the payment of political debts. Every employee was 
a part of the spoils system. However, more than a generation 
ago, an aroused public sentiment forced the enactment of the 
merit system for postal employees. One branch after the other 
was placed under civil service. Letter carriers, post-office 
clerks, railway postal clerks, rural free delivery carriers, labor- 
ers, auto mechanics, supervisors, inspectors, fourth-class post- 
masters and others were given permanent tenure, outside the 
reach of politics. 

I believe that all positions in the great Postal Service should 
be filled through the merit system, with a way open to the top 
for every postal worker. I have had pending for several years 
a bill which would give complete civil-service status to those 
still outside—the first, second, and third class ers. 

However, in view of the facts as they exist to-day, it is ridicu- 
lous to assert that politics is responsible for the deficit. The 
Postmaster General is a business man of wide experience who 
served as chairman of the Reorganization Commission of Con- 
gress and as Assistant Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, The First Assistant Postmaster General is an experi- 
enced postmaster who served eight years in the Postal Service 
before he took up his new duties. The Second Assistant Post- 
master General has had eight years’ successful experience in 
the Postal Service in an administrative position. The Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General is a public accountant with an 
impressive record who was drafted into service on account of 
his specialized experience. The Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General was postmaster at Dallas, Tex., and was promoted to 
his present place from the service itself. The department 
employees in Washington are all civil-service workers who 
passed their examinations and qualified on the merit basis. 

There is little basis in these facts for the ery of politics. 
As to the first, second, and third class postmasters, they num- 
ber, in all, only 15,683, and of these more than 900 have been 
promoted in the service from civil-service positions. All the 
others were rated by the Civil Service Commission as eligible 
before they were given appointment. In a great organization 
with 367,000 employees those few individuals who secured their 
places solely from political considerations can have no appre- 
ciable effect on postal finances. 

To explain the deficit by branding this tremendous enter- 
prise as a “plum tree for hungry politicians” is an exhibition 
of ignorance. There is no more politics in the Post Office 
Department, in proportion to numbers, than in the Department 
of State or the Department of Commerce. The dominating 
factor in the Postal Service is not the political personnel but 
the permanent body of employees who win and maintain their 
positions on merit and not on politics. We must look further 
if we are to discover the reason for the so-called deficit. 


WHAT OF INEFFICIENT OPERATION? 


There is another explanation for the so-called deficit, which 
has been voiced in certain quarters. It is declared that ineffici- 
ency in operation is responsible for the loss shown in the annual 
balance sheet. 

Such a statement is ironicaily unjust in view of the fact that 
no business on earth can duplicate the Postal Service in funda- 
mental efficiency. What is efficiency? It is the performance 
of most work with least lost motion. 

The Postal Service handles with marvelous certainty and pre- 
cision more than 28,000,000,000 articles a year. It has less 
duplication of effort than any other industrial enterprise. Its 
function is the dispatch and delivery of mail matter, and all its 
far-flung activities are organized and concentrated on that one 
aim. Its aim is to keep the mail bag open to the last possible 
moment, then fo send the mail to its destination by the quickest 
possible route, and put each separate piece of mail matter in the 
hands of the addressee in the shortest possible time. 

Very few are the nondeliveries and very many are the de- 
liveries of mail matter addressed in such a slovenly fashion as 
to baffle all but experts in the deciphering art. 

It is done so smoothly and so successfully that it is not 
appreciated. The charge of inefficiency proves that. Yet it 
is order out of chaos, system out of confusion. In operation 
it is efficiency personified. 

Then, too, the output per worker will throw a light on the 
efficiency of this service. In 1906, 205,000 postal employees pro- 
duced $168,000,000 in revenues. 

In 1928, 360,000 employees produced $694,000,000 in revenues. 

In other words, the addition of 155,000 workers meant an ad- 
dition in revenues of $526,000,000. 

In 1906 there was $810 in revenue for each employee. In 1928 
there was $1,925 in revenue for each employee. 
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The real comparison comes when it is understood that every 
additional employee has meant increased revenues of $3,325, 
as compared with $810 per employee in 1906. 

There has been steady progress. For instance, the total per- 
sonnel of the Railway Mail Service is to-day almost exactly the 
same in numbers as in 1914. In 1914 the average number of 
pieces handled per clerk was 735,872. To-day the clerk handles 
approximately 1,100,000 pieces. 

One of the greatest tests of efficiency is found in the charge 
for the product. In that particular the Postal Service defies 
comparison. In a time of rapidly mounting prices for all service 
and commodities, the price of the postal product has not 
increased. 

For 2 cents the Postal Service picks up a letter, carries it 
across the continent, and delivers it to the home. That letter 
may be carried by rail, by boat, by airplane, on horseback, on 
foot, on dog sled, and be safely deposited in the hand intended. 
And if the addressee has departed and “left no address,” a few 
appropriate words on the letter will send it back over the 
entire route it has traveled, and it will be handed in at the 
door of the writer—all for 2 cents, Is there any service ren- 
dered by any business anywhere at such a price? 

We must remember, Mr. Chairman, that this 2-cent rate is 
the same to-day as it was in 1913. With the prices of com- 
modities and services skyrocketing during the past 16 years, 
the Postal Service has seen no increase in rates in the aggregate, 
Increased rates for one class have in reality been matched by 
decreased rates for another class. 

Let us look at that a moment. 
actly the same rates as in 1913. 

Second-class rates have had an increase. In 1913 the flat 
rate for publications sent any distance was 1 cent a pound. 
To-day there is a flat rate of 1% cents a pound for reading 
matter and zone rates for advertising matter as follows: First 
and second zones, 1% cents a pound; third zone, 2 cents; fourth 
zone, 3 cents; fifth zone, 4 cents; sixth zone, 5 cents; seventh 
zone, 6 cents; and eighth zone, 7 cents. 

The average rate paid is about 1.92 cents a pound or an 
increase of 92 per cent since 1913. 

Third-class rates have been increased. In 1913 the rate was 
1 cent for two ounces or 8 cents a pound. The present rate 
is 1½ cents for two ounces or 12 cents a pound, making an 
increase of 50 per cent. 

Fourth-class rates have been decreased since 1913. For in- 
stance, the rate in 1913 for the first zone was 5 cents for the 
first pound and 8 cents for additional pounds. The present 
rate is 7 cents for the first pound but 1 cent for additional 
pounds, Since the average weight is about 5 pounds, the aver- 
age parcel is carried in the first zone for 11 cents against 17 
cents in 1913. All the zones show practically the same situa- 
tion, 

Since fourth class or parcel post now shows more than 70 
per cent of the total volume carried, it is evident that the 
decrease in this rate will balance the increases in second and 
third class. 

It has been the efficiency of this organization which makes 
possible such a service at such rates. Another reason than 
inefficiency must be found for the so-called postal deficit. 

EXTRAVAGANT EXPENDITURES 


Another reason is advanced. It is asserted that this deficit 
shown in the balance sheet is due to extravagance and that 
economy in expenditures will provide the remedy. 

Let us look at that. As a matter of fact no private business 
in America can be operated on as economical a basis as the 
Postal Service. There are no immense salaries nor promotion 
and selling expenses. There are no competitive wastes due to 
overlapping activities and duplicated efforts. There is simply 
a great human organization acting as one unit in the service 
of the publie. 

Where would these economy shouters find the remedy? There 
are some places where economies can be effected, among them 
the readjustment of rural-delivery routes as good roads de- 
velop. As a general policy there can be no reduction in work- 
ing force. Already in every branch there has been speeding up 
and loading down almost to the breaking point. 

The post-office clerk and the railway postal clerk stand for 
long periods distributing mail at a rate which amazes the be- 
holder. The letter carrier takes out loads which tax all his 


First-class mail carries ex- 


strength and endurance. 

Nor should postal employees be reduced to the level of servi- 
tude. The American people will never countenance slave driv- 
ing under any false guise of economy. 

Since there is no way to reduce the working force, would 
these advocates of economy then curtail service to the public? 
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Already the department has gone further in that direction than 
the people desire. A vast amount of mail formerly distributed 
on trains en route is now being handled in terminals with cer- 
tain delay in delivery. 

No; curtailment of service is not the answer. It is that 
which puts the “con” in economy. It is possible to have 
economy which in reality is waste and extravagance. 

To save 5 cents’ worth of twine may take 10 cents’ worth of 
time. Dr. Charles W. Eliot once said: 


In the Post Office Department economy may work serious harm to 
the American people, harm both material and moral. 


No student of the Postal Service could blame the Post Office 
Department with extravagant expenditures. Many times it 
has voiced opposition to projects which would admittedly bene- 
fit the service because of the cost. Postmaster General New 
once declared that payment of the actual and necessary ex- 
penses for moving the household goods of officers and regular 
clerks in the Railway Mail Service when arbitrarily trans- 
ferred from one station to another for permanent duty is 
wholly justifiable and necessary from a service standpoint, but 
that he could not recommend it on account of the $10,000 cost. 

The purpose of the Post Office Department is to adequately 
serve the public. Every economy which will not handicap that 
service is proper but no other is justifiable. 

First Assistant Postmaster General Coleman in a recent 
address said: 


So far as I can find out, I do not think there is any extravagance 
or wasteful expenditures of funds In the Post Office Department. I 
never heard an individual patron complain of the expenditures of the 
post office. The only complaint they make is relative to service and 
that is what they want. 


One thing is certain. Any attempt to charge the so-called 
postal deficit to extravagance is absurd. We must look further 
for the explanation. 

RAILROAD PAY INCREASE 


Mr. Chairman, there is still another reason given for this 
reported deficit. It is voiced by a Member of the other branch 
of Congress when he says: 


The cause of the deficit is first due to an act of Congress putting 
it in the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to raise the 
rates of mail paid to the railroads. As everyone knows, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as at present organized, is exceedingly 
generous to the railroads in fixing rates. The Congress made a mis- 
take in granting the power to this commission to regulate postal rates. 
The service could be better served and more efficiently served if the 
Postmaster General had the power to make rates by contract with the 
yarious railroads carrying the mail. 


Now, of course, it is true that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission did add about $15,000,000 a year to postal costs when 
it granted the application of the railroads for increased pay. 
The Supreme Court of the United States put its seal of approval 
on that award over the objections of the Post Office Department. 

As nearly as I can judge from department estimates of rail- 
road pay for many years, I believe the amount being paid now 
is excessive, For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, the rail- 
roads received $63,530,000 for railway post-office service and the 
transportation of mails. For the fiscal year of 1929 the amount 
paid the railroads is approximately $120,000,000. 

Just what increased weight has been carried no one knows. 
The figure given by the department for 1916 is 5,888,000,000, but 
it is stated that there were some duplications where the mail 
was carried on two railroads. 

The weight on all mails in 1929 is approximately 6,800,000,000 
pounds. 

The annual miles of mail service in 1916 was 539,430,834. 
For 1929 the annual miles of mail service is about 575,000,000. 

Neither the weight of the mails nor the miles of service will 
justify such an addition to the cost of railroad service. 

However, in 1916 the railroads were paid on the weight 
basis and in 1929 on the space basis, which explains a great 
deal of the difference. It was in 1917 that this change was 
made by Congress. Since then fourth-class mail has been muk- 
ing up an ever greater fraction of the total volume, and this 
mail is light but space filling. 

It is true that some modified weight basis ought to be adopted 
by Congress instead of this space basis. But under present con- 
ditions this additional cost becomes a fixed expense of the 
Postal Service. While it does form its due part of the deficit 
for 1929, it is like all other fixed costs of actual postal opera- 
tions and can not be segregated. It must be covered by the 
revenues as long as it remains, It did not enter in deficits of 


the past, and it should not give rise to deficits of the future. 
Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 
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Mr. KELLY. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman think it would be advis- 
able for the Government to make contracts for the mail in the 
same manner it does under the star-route plan. 

Mr. KELLY. I would not favor the star-route plan exactly 
for the railroads must be utilized to carry the mails in what- 
ever manner is calculated to give the best service, and the rate 
should not be a matter of haggle and barter but a standard pay- 
ment fixed by agencies of the Government, I do advocate a 
modification of the present space system so that weight as well 
as space shall be a factor in the rates of payment made. I be- 
lieve that would be fair to the railroads and save the depart- 
ment some millions of dollars. 

However, it will not do to say that the postal deficit is ex- 
plained by pointing to payments to railroads for transportation 
of the mails. 

ARE WAGES TOO HIGH? k. 

Then there are others who say the deficit is due to wage 
legislation passed by Congress. They cite the salary reclassi- 
fication act of 1925, the night differential and increased compen- 
sation for fourth-class postmasters as explanations of the differ- 
ence between postal income and expenditures. 

Such a statement is without foundation, viewed from any 
reasonable standpoint. The fact is that there has been no real 
increase in compensation to postal workers since 1913. The ad- 
vances. authorized have only equalized the increase in the cost 
of living and restored the balance of that year. Action taken 
by Congress was only belated recognition of intolerable under- 
payment, 

Government reports show that the dollar of 1913 is worth 
only 58 cents to-day. The maximum basic pay for city letter 
carriers and post-office clerks, the largest branches in the serv- 
ice, was $1,200 in 1913. That amount was equal in purchasing 
power to $2,100 to-day. The maximum basic pay is now $2,100 
so that all the clamor about increased wages comes down to the 
fact that the postal pay envelope of 1929 contains just what it 
did in purchasing power in 1913. 

There is a still more vital fact to be considered. The postal 
workers, by increased output, have absorbed every penny of the 
increased wage costs since 1913 and immensely more than that. 

The total postal revenues in 1913 were $266,619,000. For 
1928 the revenues were $693,633,000, an increase of $427,014,000. 

Now let us look at the number of employees. Here is the 
official statement from the Post Office Department showing the, 
employees by classes both in 1913 and 1928. 


Statement showing number of employees in the Postal Service 


June 30, 
1913 
Post Office Department proper 1,44 
Poat-omlon —— — —— 539 405 
Clerks at headquarters, post-office inspectors. .............- 115 80 
United States stamped envelope agency... 11 17 
First-class post masters 1, 131 454 
Second-class postmasters. 8,417 1,936 
Third-class post masters 11. 101 6, 033 
‘ourth-class K , 305 49, 508 
Assistant GOCAT aaa a a N Sa 2, 758 2, 362 
Clerks at and second class em 8 69, 825 35, 46 
Clerks at third-class offices 13, 200 10, 800 
City letter carriers 51, 291 30, 920 
Vi delivery curriers 887 126 
Watchmen, messengers, laborers, e 5, 207 1,454 
Substitute clerks at it first and lathe 4 class offices 1 11, 500 10, 000 
8 E Ee ee a B FTE 10, 900 10, 
oe elivery messengers 1. 3, 500 x; 
Officers, Railway Mail Service. 335 140 
Railway postal clerk ss. 19, 993 17, 880 
Substitute railway postal clerk 2, 197 2,000 
Air mail employees 81 
International postal service 55 42 
Pein Cah leaps ss E EA E meee cen 44, 167 42, 685 
Motor vehicle service emplovees 9 
Substitute motor vehicle employees 44. 1 
The following classes or groups are, in most instances, con- 
ee with the Postal Service through contractual rela- 
tionship: 
Caries ee ean Tiley PAT E E 21 25 
jers for offices having supply. 
Clerks in charge of contract stations. 678 4,707 
Star · route contructors 11, 571 12, 452 
Steamboat contractors- ... 280 250 
Sereen paa contractors. 203 24 
Air mail contractor rA 
Clerks at fourth-olass atoes T... 34,305 | 49,598 
lea SS PEE SEERA S h PAREA A N 367, 518 | 301, 704 
1! Estimated, 


The total number of employees, counting all classifications, 
was 301,704. The total number in 1928 was 367,518. 

That means that an addition to the working force of 65,814 
persons meant an addition in revenues of $427,014,000 in 
revenue, 
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Suppose the personnel of 1928 had produced at the rate of 
1913. The revenues would have been only $323,415,000 or 
$370,218,000 less than was actually received. 

Now, a large number of these employees, such as fourth- 
class postmasters, their clerks, contract messengers, and others, 
have received very small additions during this period. If we 
figure that every employee in the service received an increase 
of $900, that given some branches in the service, it will, of 
course, be an exaggeration. However, counting that every 
person employed in the service in 1928 had received an increase 
of $900 since 1913, the total additional payment would amount 
to $263,610,000 in added costs. 

But the added revenues received amounted to $427,014,000. 
It follows that the workers have absorbed the entire added 
compensation during the past 16 years and $163,404,000 per 
year in addition. The night differential costs $6,360,000 a year 
and the fourth-class postmasters’ increase costs $2,790,000 a 
year. These costs are but a small fraction of the increase 
already calculated in the figure of $900 a year for the em- 
ployees who did not receive it. 

Let us view it from a still more convincing angle. If the 
1913 personne] in the Postal Service had produced revenues at 
the actual rate of 1928 the revenues would have been $580,- 
000,000 instead of the $267,000,000 actually produced. 

What does that mean? Simply that without the addition of 
a single worker there was an increase of $313,000,000 in revenue- 
producing efficiency. The same number of employees brought 
in this great increase in revenues, They should be given credit 
for the undeniable fact that their inereased efficiency has paid 
the total cost of all wage increases and much more besides. 

Tt is American economic doctrine that wages come from pro- 
duction and that justice demands that workers have their full 
share of the product. On such a basis postal workers have not 
only abundantly earned their increases but a much larger wage 
than they are now receiving. For anyone to urge that the so- 
called postal deficit be eliminated by reduction in wages would 
mean that he urges the destruction of the service. In the 
Postal Service, especially, compensation should be attractive 
enough to stabilize the personnel of the department and main- 
tain the morale. The expeditious handling and dispatch of 
mail matter depends upon experience and intelligence of trained 
workers. To preach the theory that increased production fur- 
nishes the method for securing higher wages and then prac- 
tice the opposite policy would mean the deserved demoraliza- 
tion of the most vital industry in America—the United States 
Postal Service. 

The Government, through its wage standards and working 
conditions, should set an inspiring example to private industry 
instead of lagging far behind. The postal workers have earned 
the right to still higher compensation. Certainly they have 
earned the right to be free from the. injustice of having their 
compensation pointed out as the reason for a so-called deficit 
in the Postal Service. 

ARE POSTAGE RATES TOO LOW? 

Mr. Chairman, there is still another explanation for the deficit. 
It is said that postage rates are too low in many instances, and 
that the remedy is to raise these rates to any theoretical figure 
necessary to wipe out the deficit. 

In the postal salary and postage rate act of 1925 Congress 
passed a general revision of postage rates, with increases affect- 
ing each class of mail matter. It was the intention to produce 
about $60,000,000 additional revenues, and the department esti- 
mated that the rates as adopted by Congress would have such 
result. 

Experience, however, brought disappointment to such expec- 
tations. Some of the rates, instead of increasing revenues, 
resulted in lowering revenues because the volume of mail 
dropped off to a large extent. 

Dissatisfaction became so general that another revision was 
undertaken with the approval of the department. The postage 
rate bill of 1928 went into effect on July 1, 1928, and provided 
for decreases where it was thought the rates were so high as to 
lessen the reyenues. 

This measure was sponsored by Chairman Griest, of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, whose recent death 
was a distinct loss to the Postal Service and the Nation. 

I reported the measure from the committee and in the form 
it was brought into the House it was heartily approved by the 
Post Office Department, Some changes were made in the con- 
ference committee, among them a reduction in the rates pro- 
vided for second-class matter. 

Now in the Postmaster General's report for 1929 it is stated 
that the effect of these new rates has been a reduction in rev- 
a of $21,528,000. The itemized statement is given as 
‘ollows: 
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JANUARY 15 
Loss, estimated, due to decrease in rate on post cards. $1, 497, 000 
Loss, actual, due to decrease in rates on second-class matter. 6, 708, 896 
Loss, estimated in part, due to decreased rate on bulk 
mailings of third-class matter 12, 200, 000 
Loss, estimated, due to decreased rate on fourth-class 
matter going beyond third zone_-._..__-_-__._--___--_____ 2, 160, 000 
bs Te a mt ee Pree Yard SSS TN ~----.-- 22, 505, 896 
Increase, estimated, in revenue from deficient 
postage on first-class matter $70, 000 
93 —.— 5 8 from ommna 
mailings of s andling an 
delivery matter e eee ee 968, 000 
— — 1. 038, 000 


Net loss in revenue, estimated in part, due to chan 
in postage rates which became effective July 1, 1998. 21, 527, 896 

Now, certain things must be taken into consideration in calcu- 
lating the effects of these rates, When we established the 2- 
cent rate for postal cards, for instance, the department estimated 
that the result was a loss of $6,000,000 in revenue. Now, that 
the rate has been restored to 1 cent, the estimate is a loss of 
$1,497,000, Certainly one of these estimates is incorrect, 

Everything depends upon the cost of handling the mail. 
Therefore any estimate of the results of postage rates depends 
upon the accuracy of the determination of costs. 

The Post Office Department does a business of $800,000,000 
annually. So large and intricate a business demands the most 
complete and scientific system of accounting if the truth is to be 
ascertained. A mistaken apportionment of certain costs can 
lead to conclusions entirely erroneous. And finding to the penny 
the amount of deficit for the year does not help at all in allotting 
costs or determining proper postage rates. 

Since 1923 an effort has been made to ascertain costs in the 
department. More than a million dollars has been spent with 
that end in view. Reports have been issued for 1923, 1926, 1927, 
and 1928, The first one contained the statement: 


The report is merely a fact-finding statement and does not make any 
recommendation with respect to postage rates. 


Such an assertion was abundantly justified, since an attempt 
to fix postage rates on the conclusions of the report would have 
destroyed the Postal Service. 

In order to analyze this report and the methods of cost ac- 
counting used, I append herewith the summary from the report 
of 1928. It is as follows: 


Recapitulation of allocations and apportionments of postal revenues and 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1928 to the classes of mail 


THE COST ASCERTAINMENT 


Mr. Chairman, each time this cost ascertainment report has 
been sent to Congress I have been reminded of the moment in 
the marriage ceremony when the clergyman raises the question 
as to whether anyone present knows of any reason why those 
about to be joined together should not become man and wife, 
If no objection is made, all must thereafter “ hold their peace,” 
Every year I haye objected to the cost ascertainment report on 
the ground of improper and unjustified apportionment of costs 
in the Postal Service. I haye protested against the union it 
sought to make between postal revenues and expenditures, I 
am certain that the system used will be revised to give a more 
accurate picture of costs in the service. 

The serious part of it is that the involved calculations and 
complicated tables of these reports have never and could never 
be studied by most Members of Congress. It would require 
months of continuous effort to do so. But it has been taken for 
granted that such an elaborate report must be accurate and 
sound, and that those who issued it must have probed the service 
to its depths. 

It has been my task to study these reports carefully, and I 
have tried to do so conscientiously with only one aim—the ad- 
vancement of the Postal Service. That study leads me to state 
without qualification that these reports give an entirely erro- 
neous picture of costs in the Postal Service. The premises used 
are wrong and no report based on them can properly show the 
gain or loss in handling the four classes of mail matter. 
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This cost ascertainment of 1928, and the previous ones as well, 
puts the four classes—letters, newspapers, circulars, and par- 
cels—on exactly the-same plane. No allowance is made for 
difference in function, methods of handling, or value of the 
service given. All are lumped together in one unit. 

Suppose a railroad company should move a train of five cars 
from New York to Chicago. The cars contain pig iron, sand, 
coal, flour, silk, and automobiles. Now, accountants could de- 
termine the cost of operating the entire train and then apportion 
identical costs against each of the commodities carried. But no 
one would urge that the same rates be assessed against pig iron 
and sand as against the silk and automobiles. If pig iron and 
automobiles are given identical rates no pig iron could be 
shipped and if it could not be secured by other means, no auto- 
mobiles could be built, 

Yet the summary of gain and loss in the Postal Service is 
built on that basis. There are many costs in the Postal Service 
which can not be prorated to the four classes of mail matter on 
a time, piece, or weight basis. They are costs of the service 
which would remain about the same if there were no second, 
third, or fourth class mail at all. There are other costs which 
can be apportioned on a time, piece, or. weight basis, and the 
problem is to allot these properly. 

It is highly gratifying to note the recognition of these facts 
by those now responsible for the administration of the Post 
Office Department. 

In the Postmaster General's report for 1929 there is a clear- 
cut statement as to the necessity of a change in the methods of 
the allotment of costs in order to show the real facts of postal 
operation and the expenses properly chargeable to each one. 

The report states: 


The cost ascertainment assumes to arrive at the cost of handling 
and transporting each class of mail, and performing special services, by 
allocating to each class, where the classes are handled separately, and 
to each service, the direct cost for labor and transportation. Where two 
or more classes are handled jointly, a division of such cost is made by 
processes of apportionment, based upon ratios established by elaborate 
tests involving time, number of pieces, weight, volume, and average haul 
of the mail. The cost ascertainment does not take into account the 
differing treatment given to the various classes which can not be meas- 
ured in terms of weight, volume, count, or dollars. Consequently there 
is no differential introduced to reflect the elements of preferred or 
deferred treatment. 

Because of the reliance which has been placed by many upon the 
results of the cost ascertainment in prior years in its relation to rates 
on the various classes of matter, it is pointed out that any cost ascer- 
tainment which does not take into account preferred and deferred 
treatment of mail, or value of service as distinguished from cost of 
service, has only an incidental value for rate-making purposes. The 
fixing of postal rates must take into account not only the direct cost 
of the service but the value of such service in relation to what the 
traffic will bear. 


A survey of the system used in the past will lead anyone to 
the conclusion that the points raised in this statement of the 
Postmaster General are well taken. 

In the cost ascertainment for 1928 there is an allotment of 
the compensation for all postmasters—$50,556,364 in amount— 
on a time basis. That is, reports were collected from a few 
hundred postmasters covering a few days’ work, which detailed 
the time occupied in handling the classes of mail matter. Then 
these few reports were extended to cover some 50,000 post- 
masters. Of course 80 per cent of these postmasters are store- 
„keepers who conduct a business as well as act as agent for the 
Postal Service. Some of these men are quick at sorting letters 
and very slow in writing out money orders. Some have box 
arrangements for letters and newspapers but no efficient method 
of handling parcels post. 

Still, these showings furnish the ratio for all the postmasters 
who made no time study. The slightest injustice in the time 
allotted when multiplied many times, makes an immens differ- 
ence in the total. I maintain that the principle in this appor- 
tionment of $50,000,000 of costs is absurd. Even if the principle 
were sound, reports from a few postmasters for a few days 
would not accurately show the costs for the entire postmaster 
personnel. 

Look at the apportionment of costs for city and village 
delivery, For 1928 that means a sum of $118,870,626. 

How was this cost handled? By a quaint device called the 
“stop time.” If on one stop a carrier delivered 25 letters, 1 
newspaper, 1 circular, and 1 parcel. the cost of that stop was 
divided 25 per cent against each class of mail. If on the next 
stop he delivered 1 letter, 5 newspapers, 6 circulars, and 1 
parcel, the charge was exactly the same. If he delivered one 
paper, the charge was 100 per cent against second class. If he 
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delivered one parcel, the cost was levied 100 per cent against 
fourth class. 

Here again a few carriers made a time study for a few days. 
The figures thus secured were used to cover all carriers and 
to allot the tremendous total of more than $118,000,000. 

Such a system is wholly unfair. City and village delivery 
is based on the desire for frequent delivery of first-class mail. 
In some business sections of the large cities there are five or 
more deliveries a day. The carricr would make but one deliv- 
ery a day if he handled only newspapers, circulars, and parcels. 
Yet if he delivers one circular along with a bundle of letters, 
third-class mail gets 50 per cent of the cost allotment. 

The Rural Delivery Service shows the same method. Here 
there is a sum of $104,921,898 to be allotted. 

By this stop-time method I haye described, the cost of the 
Rural Delivery Service is apportioned $64,183,795 to second, 
third, and fourth class and only $38,361,768 to letter mail. 

Consider the apportionment of post-office clerical expense. 
Here is a fund of $161,757,.380 to be allotted as costs, 

How is it done? By a time study of clerks in a few offices for 
a few days. This study develops ratios which are used in fig- 
uring the total number of clerks. 

I have a clerk’s time report taken in Atlanta, Ga., for the 
1928. cost ascertainment. It covers every minute of an 8-hour 
day. Twenty-five minutes were occupied in registry service, 37 
minutes in money orders, 2 hours and 29 minutes on stamp sales, 
and 4 hours and 29 minutes on miscellaneous window service, 

How apportion the time spent in selling stamps? Were the 
stamps used on first, second, third, or fourth class mail? 

How divide the miscellaneous-window service? Which classes 
of mail matter received the charge and how much? Yet the 
ratio decided upon from that one report might be extended to 
many clerks, thus determining the allotment of vast sums. 

On such bases as these are derived the figures for gains and 
losses of the several classes of mail matter and special services. 
Arithmetically the report is correct, but actually it supports un- 
warranted conclusions and fosters many misconceptions, 

Now, notice that the cost ascertainment, through the methods 
I have outlined, draws the conclusions that first-class mail in 
1928 made a profit of $87,178,000, while second-class mail showed 
a loss of $85,281,000. 

If that is an accurate statement, why not raise second-class 
rates by a flat 200 per cent, and thus cover this alleged loss and 
also almost the entire reported deficit? 

I made that suggestion once to the post-office official who 
presented the cost ascertainment to the Post Office Committee. 
He replied that such action was inadvisable, because it would 
drive second class from the mails. 

Of course it would. Private distributing systems would have 
a profitable business in handling all periodicals above an ounce 
in weight. Even at present rates a very large proportion of the 
bulkier publications is being sent by freight to distributing 
points and there handled by private agencies at a profit. 

Is it not reasonable that the Postal Service, already organ- 
ized and with the record of efficient distribution I have already 
pointed out, can handle this matter as cheaply as any new 
organization, which would have to duplicate it for this single 
service? 

Then what is wrong? Simply that there is no such profit 
on first class as shown in the cost ascertainment and no such 
loss on second class. Of course, there is a considerable loss 
on free in county second class and on preferential rates to cer- 
tain exempt second-class publications. These losses are due 
to deliberate policies of Congress. 

On the commercial-zone rate second class there is a loss, 
due largely to the smaller publications, with many copies to 
the pound. Fixing a rate which will cover their cost will 
drive the bulkier publications from the mails, with loss of 
reyenues now received. All we can hope to do is to make paid 
second class as a whole meet the actual cost of handling, that 
cost to be ascertained by proper methods of apportionment. 

It is certain that a large general increase in second class 
would not bring in more revenues, but result in a decrease. 
There would be a gain if by driving second class out entirely 
we could save the $119,879,000 which the cost ascertainment 
gives as the cost. No one believes we could do anything of 
the kind. The expenses would remain much the same as at 
present, except for railroad transportation. 1 

Therefore it is evident that a condition and not a theory 
confronts us. 

We have had experience in the recent past to guide us 
along these lines. 

The cost-ascertainment report showed that post cards and 
private mailing cards cost 1.45 cents each to handle but were 
being sent through the mail at 1 cent each. Here was a splendid 
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opportunity to recoup the loss and make a profit. It was esti- 
mated that if the rate were made 2 cents each there would be 
an addition of $10,000,000 to revenues, The rate was estab- 
lished and the report for the first year’s operation under it 
showed a clear loss of $6,000,000 over the amount received under 
the low rate. It was higher than the traffic would bear and the 
loss resulted. 

The whole trend of modern industry is to lower unit cost 
through increased volume. Higher selling prices decrease the 
sales and increase costs of production. Reduction of volume in 
mail matter through excessive rates increases the cost per unit. 

In 1815 it cost 37 ½ cents to send a single sheet letter from 
Washington to Boston. That year the average American spent 
8 cents for postal service. To-day a letter can be sent from 
Washington to San Francisco for 2 cents, and the average 
American spends $6 a year for postage. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there should be further adjustment 
of postage rates but that can not be justly done until there is a 
determination of the fundamental policy of the Postal Service. 
Is the postal establishment to be operated aS a money-making 
institution of a service organization? That question must first 
be answered. If the prime purpose is to wipe out the total so- 
called deficit it can not be done by higher rates alone. All 
losing services and those given free for public-welfare purposes 
must be eliminated. 

No sane American will urge that, Then postage rates must 
be so adjusted that in the aggregate they will cover the cost of 
all truly postal operations. 

That can be done. First, recognize that first-class mail matter, 
the transportation of letters and messages, is the prime function 
of the Postal Service and the reason for its organization. It is 
a Government monopoly, but any private business may handle 
circulars, periodicals, and parcels. 

An arbitrary differential should be fixed for allotting expense 
to first-class mail. I have suggested 50 per cent as a fair figure, 
Then there should be a determination of the cost of the other 
three classes and the fixing of rates to cover their entire cost on 
whatever basis Congress believes best. 

Of course, the loss on all free and partly free services and the 
cost of nonpostal operations should be eliminated as postal 
charges and made a charge against the General Treasury just as 
is the service rendered by other departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

Under present conditions in many cases higher rates would 
simply increase the deficit. There are some rates which may 
justly be increased, but that can only be determined by an ac- 
curate cost system. The real need is to segregate nonpostal and 
public-welfare costs and then make sure that rates on paid mail 
matter and paid special services are such as will encourage the 
widest possible use of the mails thus reducing the overhead ex- 
pense per unit to the minimum. 

FREE AND PARTLY FREE SERVICES AND SUBSIDIES 


Mr. Chairman, for the first time in the history of the Postal 
Service, the department in its report for 1929 segregates the cost 
of certain nonpostal items which can not justly be charged 
against postal revenues. 

For the past six years I have urged such action and in order 
to have it carried out I introduced the measure known as the 
postal policy bill. This bill directed the Postmaster General to 
set out the cost of certain specified items and eliminate them 
1 the balance sheet showing expenses of actual postal opera- 
tions. 

This has been done in the report just issued by means of the 
following table: 


Under merchant marine act of 1928................ 8,787, 843. 91 

Other differentiobs: os .o <p scomeecvacerteoee 437, 520. 36 
Penalty matter for branches of the Gov- 
ernment other than the Post Office De- 

— I 8 RE SA OS 8, 028,170.00 3, 206, 740. 26 
Franked matter 957, 964. 637, 379. 67 
Free mail for the blind 56, 991. 00 54, 700. 83 
Free for branches of the 

237, 100, 66 
Total 24, 232, 906. 52 
Excess of cost of airplane service over the 
revenue derived from air mail, ascertainment 
progress (estimated) 7j. 7, 000, 000. 00 
31, 232, 908. 52 
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This table is in itself proof that the Post Office Establishment 
has been built and maintained as a service agency for the wel- 
fare of the whole people and not as a profit-making institution. 
Congress has used this great nation-wide organization for the 
performance of valuable nonpostal work free of charge and at 
less than admitted cost in the belief that every American re- 
ceived benefits. It has been used as a governmental agency for 
the building up of a merchant marine, the commercial aviation 
industry, and other worthy American projects, without any re- 
gard for the balance sheet of the department. 

To condemn the Postal Service because these public-welfare 
projects must be paid for is as unjust as to criticize a public 
school because it does not turn out automobiles. The Postal 
Service has been built according to a plan and that plan de- 
pended on the purpose intended—service of the public. If 
money-making had been the purpose desired, it would have 
been built in entirely different fashion. 

The doctrine that postal revenues should cover all extraneous 
services has never been an American idea. That doctrine was 
overthrown with the passing of the Royal Mail on this con- 
tinent. It was one of the benefits aceruing from the struggle for 
American independence. 

The first postal systems were organized for the use of kings. 
They existed solely for the purposes of carrying royal mes- 
sages. Of course, there was no revenue from such messages; 
there was no talk of profits from this service in the days of 
the divine rights of kings. 

Then this service was gradually extended to the people, and 
right there originated the doctrine that the postal service 
should pay. The purpose was to put the cost upon private per- 
sons who used it so that the king's monopoly would prove a 
revenue producer, 

The English monarchs wished the colonial postal service to be 
a money-making monopoly. Their one desire was to make it pay 
money into the royal treasury. But the Revolution changed 
many things in America. Instead of government of the king, 
for the king, and by the king, we established government of the 
people, for the people, by the people. 

From that time the American doctrine, as established by offi- 
cial action, has been that the Post Office Establishment shall 
be used for the service of the people, with revenues the inci- 
dental, not the primary consideration. 

THE HISTORIC POSTAL POLICY 

Mr. Chairman, there is a wealth of proof for that statement. 
James Madison, father of the Constitution, insisted on the Fed- 
eral post office so that it might diffuse intelligence as extensively 
and make the institution as useful as possible. 

Gideon Granger, Postmaster General in 1810, wrote: 

From the nature of our Government it becomes a matter of the high- 
est importance to furnish the citizens with full and correct information 
and independent of political considerations ; the interests of society will 
be best promoted by extending to it the facilities of this office, 


In 1829 President Andrew Jackson said in his message to 
Congress: 

In a political point of view the Post Office Department is chiefly im- 
portant as affording the means of diffusing knowledge. It is to the body 
politic what the veins and arteries are to the natural—carrying, convey- 
ing rapidly and regularly to the remotest parts of the system correct 
information of the operations of the Government, and bringing back to it 
the wishes and feelings of the people. 


In the act of March 8, 1851, Congress reduced the rates on 
half-ounce letters going 3,000 miles from 10 cents to 3 cents, 
In that legislation Congress declared: 

No post office now in existence shall be discontinued nor shall the 
mail service on any mail route in any of the States or Territories be 
discontinued or diminished in consequence of any diminution of the 
revenues that may result from this act; and it shall be the duty of 
the Postmaster General to establish new post offices and place the mail 
service on any new mail route established in the same manner as 
though this act had not been passed. 


Could any statement be more conclusive that service is the 
purpose of the postal establishment and not production of reve- 
nues? When that act was passed the post office was a $5,000,000 
business—less than the receipts of the New York City post 
office in a single month. But those statesmen did not make a 
bogey of a deficit, and by their faith and works they made pos- 
sible the cementing of the great West into the American 
Republic. 

In 1889 Postmaster General Wanamaker referred to the re- 
ported deficit and pointed out that the free service given cost 
more than that amount. Then he said: ’ 

The Postal Service is not a money-making institution. It is not 
intended to be. 
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The Postmaster General’s report for 1921 contains the state- 
ment: 


The department should not be conducted for profit. 
should be to serve the people fully and efficiently. 


The history of the post office is a uniform record that it has 
been created and maintained to furnish efficient postal service, 
adequate to the needs of the Government in its own operation, 
available for the use of every American on equal terms, and as 
an agency for the promotion of public-welfare projects adapted 
to its organization. 

For 140 years the Post Office Department has been ordered to 
perform free services because it was equipped to perform them 
most efficiently and economically. There was no hesitation be- 
cause of the effect upon postal revenues. The injustice has been 
that their cost has been saddled upon the Post Office Department 
and has been falsely termed a “postal deficit.” They are no 
more postal deficits than the expenses of the Pension Bureau. 
There have been no postal deficits. The total revenues of the 
Post Office Department since 1789 have been about $10,814,000,000, 
The total expenditures charged have been about $11,367,000,000. 
That means a difference of about $600,000,000 during the period 
of 140 years. The free services performed by the Postal Service 
have cost twice that amount during those years. Shall such a 
state of affairs lead to the pointing out of the deficit as a 
criticism of the Postal Service? 

FRANKED AND PENALTY MAIL 


Mr. Chairman, at the very inception of the service under the 
Constitution, the Postal Service was commissioned to transmit 
official correspondence and documents through the mails free of 
charge. Busy as it was with problems of organization of a new 
government, the First Congress found time to pass an act grant- 
ing certain officials the right to send official correspondence 
through the mails without contributing anything to postal 
revenues. : 

Succeeding Congresses widened the scope of the privilege, until 
the department was carrying a vast amount of free mail. 

In 1873 Congress undertook to take away the franking 
privilege, but the next Congress was compelled to restore it. 
Since that time the right to send official mail free of charge 
under the franking and penalty privilege has been maintained 
and extended. 

Even the Seventieth Congress did its bit, passing an act 
granting official representatives of Pan-American countries the 
right to use the United States mails free of charge for carriage 
of official correspondence. The present law covering the con- 
gressional frank is as follows: 


The Vice President, Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in 
Congress, the Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of 
Representatives may send and receive through the mail all public docu- 
ments printed by order of Congress; and the name of the Vice Presi- 
dent, Senator, Representative, Delegate, Secretary of the Senate, and 
Clerk of the House shall be written thereon, with the proper designa- 
tion of the office he holds; and the provisions of this section shall 
apply to each of the persons named therein until the Ist day of 
December following the expiration of their respective terms of office. 
(Sec. 479, Postal Laws and Regulations.) 

The Vice President, Members and Members elect of, and Delegates 
and Delegates elect to Congress shall have the privilige of sending free 
throngh the mails and under their frank any mail matter to any Gov- 
ernment official or to any person, correspondence not exceeding 1 ounce 
in weight upon official or departmental business. (The limit of weight 
for official correspondence under this paragraph was increased to 4 
ounees by the act of April 28, 1904, 33 Stat. 441, sec. 481, Postal 
Laws and Regulations.) 


Sometimes efforts have been made to limit the franking 
privilege, but they have received scant favor in Congress. 
Neither has the Post Office Department favored them, Under 
date of December 29, 1928, Postmaster General New reported 
on such a bill, saying: 


If some of the official matter now carried free be denied such 
privilege as proposed and the matter be sent under postage, as is ap- 
parently contemplated, the postal revenue would, of course, be slightly 
augmented. There is question, however, whether such result, consider- 
ing the best interests of the Government as a whole, would be satis- 
faetory or desirable. 


Expense is not spared in the effort to give complete and 
satisfactory handling to official mail even though it produces no 
revenues. First Assistant Postmaster General Bartlett on 
April 16, 1928, issued the following order: 


Franked and penalty mail is official Government mail and must be 
given directory service if necessary to effect delivery. Some postmas- 
ters have failed in the past to accord directory service to franked and 
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penalty mail not of the first class, sych as farmers’ bulletins, pamphiets, 
circulars, etc., sent out by Members of Congress and the various 
departments and bureaus of the Government. 

Members of Congress have frequently complained that their franked 
mailings were delayed or returned undelivered, and, invariably, investi- 
gation disclosed that the difficulty was due to the use of obsolete 
mailing lists. In a recent case the list used was more than 5 years 
old, resulting in the nondelivery and return of over 1,000 pieces of 
mail. The use of this old, incorrect mailing list caused additional 
expense not only to the Postal Service but to the Member of Congress 
as well, as he necessarily paid for the cost of preparing this matter 
for mailing. 

To eliminate this directory work so far as possible, and at the same 
time insure the delivery of the maximum number of pieces of such 
nmilings, postmasters are hereby authorized to correct free of charge 
mailing lists owned and used by Members of Congress and Federal 
departments and bureaus, 


Now, it is estimated that if postage were paid on free matter 
sent by Members of Congress, the reyenues wou!d amount to 
about $957,000 a year, while the actual cost of all franked 
matter is $637,000. 

If postage were collected on the mail sent free by the depart- 
ments, excluding the Post Office, the revenues would be about 
$8,000,000. a year, while the actual cost is $3,296,000. 

If the Postal Service must show a balance over all expendi- 
tures, of course this free service should be immediately discon- 
tinued. It shows no profit; therefore it should go. That is 
what a private, profit-making business would do without 
hesitation. 

No American interested in the welfare of the Nation would 
advocate such action. It was tried once and the public de- 
manded immediate return to the former system. If no other 
method were available, the Government would have to create a 
separate and distinct service to acquaint electors with the 
conduct of their own Government, even though it costs ten 
times the present amount. 

Because the Postal Service is organized on a nation-wide 
basis it can be used as the governmental agency of inter- 
communieation at very slight expense. 

But the cost is not a postal charge. It has no place in a 
postal deficit. It is the cost of a worthy policy, but it should 
not be treated as an expense of the Postal Service. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
refer again to the cost of carrying the franked matter sent out 
by Members of Congress and other officials and give us that 
total again? 

Mr. KELLY. The total cost of all the matter sent out under 
the frank is $637,000. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman please express in terms 
of per cent that portion of the deficit which is represented by 
all the franking done by Members of Congress and every other 
official of the Government? 

Mr. KELLY. Certainly. Of the total difference between re- 
ceipts and expenditures the cost of franked mail, including that 
sent by all those who have the right, in addition to Members of 
Congress, is considerably less than 1 per cent. Of the total 
expenditures of the Post Office Department the cost of franked 
matter is less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The point I am getting at is, of course, that 
often there is reference to the tremendous waste of public funds 
in the franked matter sent out by Members of Congress and 
other officials of the Government. I wanted the gentleman to 
deal with that statement in his remarks and show how pitifully 
small that amount is when contrasted with the whole. 

Mr. KELLY. The gentleman is right. It is an insignificant 
part of postal costs. 

FREE-IN-COUNTY NEWSPAPERS 

Mr. Chairman, the Postal Service has been ordered by Con- 
gress to handle free of charge publications addressed to sub- 
scribers within the county of publication where there is no 
delivery system at post offices. 

This public-welfare project is 78 years old. Not a penny of 
reyenue is derived from handling more than 70,000,000 pounds 
of this mail matter every year. 

Such an expense is no more a just charge against postal reye- 
nues than the expense of the Bureau of Education. It was 
adopted as an educational project, and its cost of about $9,000,- 
006 should not be considered as a postal expenditure. 

FREB TO THE BLIND 

The postal establishment has been made the agency for send- 
ing publications in raised letters to the blind, free of all charge 
Congress responded to a humanitarian appeal and gave these 
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unfortunate ones a real blessing. The cost of this generous act 
increases each year and now amounts to about $57,000 per 
annum. By no stretch of the imagination could it be termed a 
truly postal operation. 
AID TO MERCHANT MARINE 

In the effort to promote American shipping Congress has seen 
fit to order mail contracts at rates much higher than would be 
paid to foreign ships performing the sume service. This meas- 
ure appeals to all who desire a merchant marine under the 
American flag. However, this additional cost is no more a 
postal expense than the cast of the Shipping Board. The money 
is not used for a postal purpose in any sense. .It is estimated 
that the cost for 1929 is $11,225,000. That amount is not 
properly a part of the deficit and there is no justification for 
its presence there. 

AID TO COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


The Post Office Department has been commissioned to pro- 
mote commercial aviation through the air-mail service. A great 
industry has been established through air mail. 

Since 1925, when the contract air-mail system was inaugu- 
rated, the service has grown amazingly. In 1926 the total 
number of pounds of mail carried was 377,000. In 1929 the 
total weight was 5,635,000 pounds. 

For the calendar year the number of letters carried this year 
will amount to 320,000,000, all of which carried air-mail postage. 

This expansion of air mail has led to developments along 
many lines. More than $500,000,000 have been invested in air- 
ports alone. In 1928 the number of pilots licensed was 14,088, 
while in 1929 the number was 42,338. 

In this pioneering development the rates for air mail have 
been fixed at a low figure in order to develop the volume which 
would make efficient operation possible. The receipts from air- 
mail postage have not been sufficient to pay the cost, although 
authorized adjustments in rates paid to air-mail contractors 
will reduce the loss. 

However, the loss for 1929 is estimated at $7,000,000. Al- 
though no more worthy use of the postal establishment can be 
conceived than this promotion of aviation, still the loss is not 
due to postal operations but to a governmental policy. This 
amount is exactly on a par with that appropriated for the aero- 
nautics division in the Department of Commerce. It should 
not be charged against postal revenues. 

Now, each of these items I have discussed have been covered 
in the report of the Postmaster General for 1929. When their 
cost is subtracted from the reported loss they show a deficit 
of $56,752,934. 

I want to suggest that two other items also should be taken 
into consideration in determining the actual postal deficit. 

f PREFERENTIAL RATES TO RELIGIOUS PAPERS 

Mr. Chairman, in the revenue act of 1917 Congress provided 
a preferential flat postage rate of 144 cents a pound for certain 
periodicals, The act of February 28, 1925, fixed a flat rate of 
1% cents 1 pound, which covers reading and advertising por- 
tions on all— 


newspapers or periodicals maintained by and in the interests of 
religious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, agricuitural, labor, or 
fraternal organizations or associations not organized for profit, and 
none of the net income of which inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual. 


There are more than 6,000 of these preferential publications 
now being carried through the mails at a flat rate, regardless 
of advertising content or distance transported. That they per- 
form a splendid, cultural service can not be doubted, but the 
loss due to this preference should not be computed as a deficit 
against the Post Office Department. 

In an analysis of one magazine in this class some interesting 
facts have been developed, This monthly publication sends 
990,000 copies through the mails each month. The total weight 
‘of shipment is about 1,238,087 pounds, of which 447,073 is 
advertising matter. 

If sent under the regular second-class rates this publication 
would pay $35,648.21 per month. Under the preferential rate 
it pays $18,571.30, or a difference of $17,076.91. For one year 
it means that this publication receives a preferential postage 
charge of $204,942.92. 

This difference is only that on the advertising portion of this 
publication as compared to the postage which would be paid by 
an ordinary commercial publication. With 6,000 and more 
ie amet of this class involved the cost can be readily under- 
stood, 

It is estimated that there is a total loss on this class of 
periodicals amounting to $13,809,000 a year. However worthy 
the policy may be, it stands in the same position as the free-in- 
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county loss, even though a fixed rate is given. I suggest that 
the loss through this policy should be deducted from the re- 
ported deficit, 

RURAL FEER DELIVERY 


Mr. Chairman, there is another item in the reported deficit 
which deserves consideration. I admit that it does not stand 
exactly on all fours with the other items I have discussed, but 
in reality it is a public-welfare measure rather than a postal 
expense, I refer to the inevitable loss, after the most gen- 
erous allowance for its place in postal activities, due to the 
rural free delivery. 

This service is on a different basis than city delivery, railway 
mail service, and other similar operations. These latter form 
the most economical method of handling the mails, and if a 
profit-making corporation were to take over the service, these 
organizations would be continued exactly as at present. 

Not so with rural free delivery, A profit-making company 
would slash it off at one stroke and in so doing would reduce 
expenses more than $100,000,000. The express company de- 
livers in the cities because it is cheaper to do that than to 
provide storage and clerical help to deliver all goods at the 
office, It compels the rural dweller to come to town for his 
express shipment because it is more economical] than to deliver 
the goods to him. Exactly the same system would apply if 
the Postal Service were to be run on a profit-making basis. 

If you read the history of the rural free delivery, you will 
find that the question always uppermost was whether or not 
it was justifiable for Congress to order a large and increasing 
expense for the dwellers in rural communities. 

In 1892 the report from the House Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads contained this statement: 

It is believed that rural free delivery will aid materially in stopping 
much of the growing discontent that now seems to exist among the 
farming population. 


That committee understood that its proposal was not a postal 
operation so much as a measure for the welfare of the farmers 
directly, and indirectly for the welfare of every citizen. They 
justified the expense on that ground alone. 

When Postmaster General Smith in 1901 came to review the 
rural free delivery. he emphasized its publie-welfare features. 
Here is what he said: 


It bas been made plain that this service is a potent educational force; 
that it brings agricultural life into far closer relations with the business 
world; that it keeps the farmer in daily touch with markets and prices; 
that it advances general intelligence through the increased circulation 
of legitimate journals dnd periodicals, stimulates correspondence, 
quickens all interchanges, promotes good roads, enhances farm values, 
makes farm life less isolated and more attractive and united with other 
wholesome influences in checking and changing the hitherto prevailing 
current from country to city. The national value of these advantages 
is incalculable. 


When he came to the question of finances he did not deal with 
revenues on a profit-and-loss basis. He made the argument that 
the rural free delivery justified itself because it saved the time 
of its patrons. He worked it out in figures as follows: 


On the average, there are 125 families on a route. Under the old 
system they traveled from 2 to 4 miles in going to the post office. If 
the cost in time and other factors be reckoned at 10 cents a day for 
each family, it makes an aggregate of $12.50 per day. The Government 
can deliver the mail at the doors of all for $2 a day. Why should it not 
do so and save them the larger burden? 


I submit that that argument proves the value of the service to 
the patrons, but it does not prove that postal revenues are 
rightly charged with the total expense. 

Nor did the Post Office Department begin with any such at- 
titude of approval. Before that point was reached the Rural 
Free Delivery Service had to wage a long fight against those 
who treated it as a proposed new postal operation. 

The whole plan was condemned by the House Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads in the Fifty-third Congress as a 
“scheme impossible of execution, which would require an appro- 
priation of at least $20,000,000 to start it.” 

Postmaster General Bissell in his report for 1895 stated that 
the department— 

Would not be justified in burdening the people with such a great 
expense. 

In his report for 1894, General Bissell declined to expend the 
small appropriation made by Congress, stating tha! 


The proposed plan of rural free delivery, if adopted, would result in 
an additional cost to the people of about $20,000,000 for the first 


year. 
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He stated that he did not believe that people were ready to 
involve themselves in such a large expenditure for the purpose. 

When Congress made a larger appropriation next year, Post- 
master General Wilson adopted the views of his predecessor 
and declared that the proposal was wholly impracticable. 

Congress insisted and made another appropriation. With 
many misgivings the department inaugurated the system, which 
is now costing about $105,000,000 a year. I believe it was one 
of the most beneficial actions ever taken by Congress. It has 
advanced the publie welfare. It should be understood by all, 
however, that it never was expected to even pay its way and 
the inevitable loss is a contribution from the Government for 
the common good, on exactly the same basis as the money 
spent for the Department of Agriculture. 

I have believed that a method could be devised which would 
give a measure of the purely public welfare service of the rural 
free delivery. My suggestion is to credit to this service all 
revenues on mail matter originating on these routes and one- 
half of all revenues on mail matter delivered on them. Of 
course this would be more than generous to the routes. The 
Postmaster General’s report for 1927 contains a table dealing 
with estimates on mail matter handled through the rural free 
delivery. The estimated reyenues from mail matter originating 
on the routes is $12,241,182. The estimated revenues on mail 
matter delivered is $87,263,000, 

Taking the figures just as they stand, by the formula I have 
outlined, the amount to be credited to the rural free delivery as 
a postal operation would be $55,872,000. If we take this from 
the $104,485,000 actually expended in 1928, the balance would be 
$48,613,000. It is conservative to say that this amount is a 
Government expenditure for the public welfare, using the Post 
Office Department as agent for the benefaction. It is on a par 
with the loss in the air mail service. 

Mr, Chairman, we are progressing in the attempt to show 
exactly what the Post Office Department is doing. The recent 
report of the Postmaster General takes the longest stride yet 
made in that direction. I believe it is possible to make a just 
allotment of the public-service factor in these additional items. 
If this is done it will show that there is no deficit in the Postal 
Service for 1929. 

Last year Congress appropriated some $136,000,000 as money 
grants to the States for 14 different activities. They included 
agricultural colleges, experiment stations, vocational education, 
highways, forest fire prevention, and others. 

Because Congress determines that other public-welfare proj- 
ects can best be administered through the nation-wide Postal 
Service, there need be no confusion as to their cost being a part 
of postal operations. 

WHAT IS PROPER ACTION? 


What should be done? First we should determine once and 
for all that the Post Office Establishment is a service institution 
and not a money-making enterprise. There should be no hesita- 
tion in using this ready-to-hand, nation-wide organization for 
every public-welfare project Congress believes will help make 
this Nation into a neighborhood, this country into a community. 

Then the cost of all these measures, those now established, and 
others to be established, should be ascertained and eliminated 
entirely from the postal balance sheet and placed where they 
belong, as charges against the Treasury of the United States. 

The accounting system of the Post Office Department should 
show the truth as to postal operations and their cost. Then 
postal charges may be fixed on the only just basis—that they 
may produce aggregate revenues sufficient to pay for all true 
postal operations. 

There are numerous ways for securing additional revenues 
without injuring the service. The Post Office establishment 
now offers many extra conveniences to users of the mails. At 
present they do not produce revenues sufficient to pay for their 
cost. 

Even allowing for incorrect apportionment of costs, the 
registry, insurance, collect-on-delivery, and money-order serv- 
ices will show an actual loss. 

These rates should be adjusted so as to cover their true cost. 
There is no reason, for instance, why the Post Office Depart- 

ent should act as collector for business enterprises in the 
eollect-on-deliyery service without full compensation for such 
service. Also there should be a demurrage charge on unde- 
livered collect-on-delivery parcels. 

Many users of the registry service have strongly urged an 
additional fee for information to be given on the receipt cards. 

There should be a charge for the directory service made 
necessary on account of improper addresses on mail matter, 

An extension of the present system of giving receipts of 
mailing will add to the reyeñues. 

Raising the limit of postal-savings deposits to $5,000 will 
double the revenues from that service and benefit depositors. 
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Adjustment of these rates alone will produce in the aggre- 
gate more than $20,000,000. It can be done in such a way as 
not to injure the service. 

That will help to make possible the only self-sustaining 
postal service which is justifiable, where postal patrons know 
that they are paying for postal operations but not for non- 
postal expenses. 

There should be immediate action to transform the payments 
now made for rentals for postal quarters into payments for the 
actual purchase of property needed for the Postal Service. 

For 1929 more than $15,000,000 was spent for rent. That is 
interest at 5 per cent on $300,000,000. It would not require 
that sum to furnish proper quarters for all second and third 
class offices not now owned by the Government. 

If eyery lease made contained a purchase clause, and if the 
department had power to let contracts for necessary quarters 
on terms which meant ownership at the end of the lease period, 
within the next 20 years all these quarters would be owned and 
the yearly expenditure need be no more than that made at 
present. 

As to the postal workers who make possible this gigantic 
public-service enterprise, we should act on the policy that their 
wages are not determined by any so-called deficit, but the basic 
rate paid them should square with American standards of liv- 
ing. Then there should be provision for a steady progression 
upward, based on length of service. At present there is no pos- 
sible progress above $2,100 for the average clerk or carrier, no 
matter how long he remains in the service. Increase in effi- 
ciency and production should carry with it increase in pay. 

Abundantly justified now is legislation for a shorter work 
day on Saturday. Such a measure passed the Senate during 
the last Congress and was favorably acted upon by the House 
committee. What is now given as a matter of favor under de- 
partmental orders to many employees should be granted as an 
act of justice to all. Even with such action, the postal workers 
in the field would have longer hours than the employees of the 
departments in Washington. 

I believe that the policy I have outlined squares with our 
history and traditions and also with the enlightened demand of 
the American people. The people are not interested in postal 
profits and in so-called deficits, but they are intensely concerned 
in the service given by this great agency of theirs. 

Mr. Chairman, this entire difference between receipts and all 
expenses is nothing more nor less than the use of one dollar out 
of every 50 spent by the United States Government for manifold 
benefits to the American people. ; 

Uncle Sam says to the head of every American family, “ For 
one penny a day from you I will bring you a hundred ad- 
vantages. I will bring to your door reports on the activities of 
your Government. I will bring you the facts worked out by 
specialists and scientists along the line of your own interest. 
I will bring you valuable information about the care of your 
home, your garden, your farm, or your business. I will carry 
the application or the pension or the compensation check of the 
soldier member of your family. 

„ will take publications in raised letters to all the blind of 
the land. I will encourage the publication of religious, fra- 
ternal, and labor publications and give a helping hand to small 
papers in rural fields. I will help American ships to ply the 
seas with American goods. I will put planes in the air and 
build up commercial aviation. 

“ For one penny a day from every family I will do all this and 


more.“ 


When it is asked how all this can be done for such an in- 
Significant contribution, the answer comes: 

I can do it only because I have ready to hand the great Postal 
Service. It comes to your home every day in any case. Be- 
cause of that fact, I can use it for the promotion of your 
welfare along all the lines I have mentioned.” 

That much-discussed deficit is 1 penny a day from every 
American family. Has any American protested against his 
contribution? For my part, I haye never yet heard a private 
citizen voice a word of objection. Let the ayerage man under- 
stand its real purpose and he will declare it to be by all odds 
the best expenditure of funds made by the United States 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the Postal Service is the people’s service. 
They own and operate it. They are its beneficiaries, its pa- 
trons, and its employees. Everything possible should be done 
to extend the scope of its usefulness. In its personnel merit 
alone made the measure of advancement, Justifiable economies 
should be instituted and needed readjustments made. Postage 
rates should produce revenues sufficient to pay actual postal 
expenses. Postal workers should have the benefits earned by 
increased efficiency. 
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But above all and including all the rest the banner of service 
should be placed at its masthead. Thus we may prove the 
truth of that saying of Uncle Joe Cannon: 


The Postal Service is like a great root spreading many feet under- 
ground and nourishing the mighty oak. It is the taproot of 
civilization. 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HARTLEY]. 

Mr. HARTLEY. As a new Member and with the added handi- 
cap of being the youngest Member of this House, I adopted the 
policy to listen and learn. I have listened with a great deal of 
interest, and I believe that I have learned. 

It is my conclusion that of all the duties we have there is 
none more important, more urgent, more humane, or more 
patriotic than our duty to see to it that the veterans of the 
World War are given justice. 

Like many others, as I campaigned through my district, I 
promised these boys a square deal. But, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am frank to confess that I did not know what it was all 
about. It was only after personally contacting, and presenting 
the cases of the veterans of my district, that I came to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the present veterans’ act, and the technical 
treatment of cases by many of the rating boards of the bureau, 
are preventing thousands of veterans from obtaining that which 
they have a right to expect from this Government—a square 
deal. 

How many realize that there are thousands of these young 
men, men who to-day should be in the prime of life, who are 
confined in hospitals or walking the streets unable to obtain 
employment because of a service-connected disability, but at 
the same time are unable to obtain compensation for that very 
service-connected disability. 

Let us briefly review the situation. When the “call to arms” 
rang out, every nook and corner of this great Nation heard the 
ery. True to their tradition, the sons of every State responded, 
ready to sacrifice their all, their jobs, home, happiness, com- 
forts of life, even their own life’s blood in defense of this 
Nation’s honor. How clearly can we recall the promise they 
were given: “ Your job will be waiting for you when you get 
back.” 

However, many did not come back. Thousands of America’s 
finest left, never to return. Have we kept faith with those who 
did return? Picture if you will the emotions and desires of those 
who came back to join their families; to be home once more; 
a longing to be with their loved ones; eager to be discharged; 
their jobs having been completed, A perfunctory examination 
was given, and each veteran was asked how he was physically. 
Knowing that complaint would mean hospitalization, naturally 
the answer was, “ Fine.” He was discharged as being in good 
physical condition and hastened home. 

How many of these boys, uncompensated, have suffered and are 
still suffering from disabilities incurred in the service? How 
many uncompensated are in anguish because their wounds in- 
flicted by bayonet or shrapnel have become aggravated? How 
many uncompensated have developed various disorders as a 
result of having been gassed? Uncompensated because the doc- 
tor who treated them within a year after discharge from the 
service failed to keep records, or unfortunately may have passed 
to the Great Beyond. Uncompensated because having become 
accustomed to torture and pain over there,“ they did not seek 
the attention of a physician until a year or more after discharge. 
Then there are those uncompensated yeterans whose experiences 
in that awful carnage have gradually unbalanced them mentally. 
They have developed psychoneurosis from shell shock. Uncom- 
pensated because their cases, in many instances, were improperly 
diagnosed, Uncompensated because many of them did not seek 
treatment before December 31, 1924. Uncompensated because 
many cases of psychoneurosis have developed since 1924 in 
young men who appeared to be perfectly normal before that 
time. Uncompensated in spite of the fact that the bureau itself 
admits that the peak of psychoneurosis cases will not be 
reached until 1948. 

Let me illustrate by giving you specific examples. First, I will 
relate cases other than tuberculosis and psychoneurosis. 

Take the case of James B. Toner, of Bayonne, N. J., who 
was an engineer. While building a hut with several buddies in 
France, the explosion of shell nearby caused all of them to imme- 
diately drop to the ground. Toner happened to be at the time 
lifting a heavy plank, which fell upon him heavily, injuring him 
in the groin. This accident, which took place in the latter part 
of October, 1918, caused a hernia to develop. He wis treated 
at the camp hospital No. 21, Bourbon Les Bains, France, al- 
though, just as in many other cases, no record seems to have 
been made of it. 
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The armistice was signed on the following November 11, and 
shortly after Toner returned home and was discharged. Within 
one month after his discharge from the service he applied for 
employment with his former employer, the Standard Oil Co., at 
Bayonne. The examining physician refused to pass him because 
of a severe hernia. He tried for the next two months to ob- 
tain employment at many other plants, and in each instance 
was refused because of the same reason. Unable to obtain 
work, three months after his discharge from the service he 
8 an operation at the St. Francis Hospital in Jersey 
sity. 

Affidavits have been submitted to the bureau from the ex- 
amining physician of the Standard Oil Co., stating that the 
condition existed when he was examined at their plant one 
month after his discharge from the service. The affidavits fur- 
ther state that when asked how the condition developed, he told 
of the incident that took place while building this hut in France, 
which I have already related. There are also the affidavits of 
two of his buddies who were present when this happened. 
There is also on file the St. Francis Hospital papers giving the 
details of the operation. In spite of this preponderance of evi- 
dence, even though the bureau admits his disability, this man’s 
application for compensation has twice been refused, the reason 
being advanced that cases of this kind are rare; that no notice 
was made of the disability when the yeteran was examined upon 
being discharged from the service; and, furthermore, because of 
the fact that such a condition might have developed overnight 
through some other cause. 

It is apparent that the bureau has entirely disregarded the 
evidence, and evidently believed that the veteran did not know 
what he was talking about when, within a month after his dis- 
charge from the service he was asked how the condition started, 
he told of the accident overseas. Perhaps they believe that the 
veteran at that early date anticipated that this Government 
would eventually enact a law compensating the soldiers of the 
World War for injuries received in the service. How ridicu- 
lous! Here is a man unable to obtain employment because of a 
disability incurred in the service, and yet unable to obtain com- 
pensation for that very service-connected disability. 

Another case I desire to call your attention to is that of Wac- 
taw Solinski, of Bayonne, N. J., who has a citation for bravery in 
action. This veteran’s legs have become useless because of 
aggravated gunshot wounds and muscle hernia, for which sery- 
ice connection obyiously had to be granted. In this instance, 
the bureau, unable to evade by usual service-connection alibi, 
falls back on the percentage rating, and, although this veteran 
is unable to stand for more than an hour at a time, it is claimed 
that he is not disabled to an extent which prevents him from 
following his trade as an automobile mechanic. 

I also have the case of a victim of tuberculosis, which I be- 
lieve will serve as an example that the present act is inade- 
quate. This veteran, John E. Ween, of Newark, N. J., was ship- 
wrecked on the way overseas; was adrift for two days during 
the icy weather of November, 1917, with another buddy, who 
died of exposure. He continued overseas and was treated for 
“colds” during his service. After his discharge from the serv- 
ice he was treated at various intervals from 1922 until the 
early part of 1928 by a doctor, who during that period im- 
properly diagnosed his case as “influenza.” Three weeks after 
the last examination by this doctor Ween suffered a severe 
hemorrhage, and upon being examined at an institution in the 
city of Newark it was found that he was suffering from an ad- 
vanced case of tuberculosis. The doctor who improperly diag- 
nosed this case is now in Austria, and in all probability has no 
record of the case, and even if he is contacted, I leave it to 
your judgment whether he will admit a mistake in the treatment 
of this case over a period of nearly six years. This veteran is 
not expected to live more than six months, At the present time 
his wife is endeavoring to provide for their family of three 
children, and unless something is done by this Government, this 
veteran, who answered the call to arms, will undoubtedly leave 
behind him a destitute wife and family. 

As an example of cases of shell shock, I present the case of 
Charles Carr, of Newark, N. J. As a result of his overseas ex- 
perience, he is to-day a permanent and total mental wreck, con- 
fined to an insane asylum. His nervous condition first started 
to have its effect in 1920, and gradually developed until about 
a year ago when it was necessary that he be sent to an institu- 
tion. The doctor who treated him has had the case from its 
inception and has submitted two affidavits, one stating that the 
treatment started in 1920, the other diagnosing the case in 1924 
as a neurasthenia case, mental type, mild. 

The bureau rejected this claim, and while admitting that this 
disability undoubtedly had its origin in the service, they con- 
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tend that a 10 per cent degree has not been proved within the 
limit prescribed in the veterans’ act, furthermore, because of 
the fact that this man was continued on the pay roll of the 
company employing him until 1926 and because the doctor in 
his statement did not use the medical term “ psychoneurosis.” 
This doctor is a practitioner of many years and testified in a 
recent hearing on this case that in diagnosing the case as 
neurasthenia mental type he considered that term to mean the 
same as psychoneurosis. In this case also we find the wife of a 
husband mentally unbalanced as a result of his service to the 
Government, which turns its back on this family in their hour 
of need. 

I now desire to call your attention to a case that illustrates a 
willingness on the part of the bureaus to stall, and in the ver- 
nacular of to-day, “pass the buck.” This veteran, Stephen S. 
Rudy, of Bayonne, N. J., was a Regular Army man, who served 
overseas during the World War, has four citations for bravery 
in action—one for the capture of a machine gun nest and 12 men 
single-handed. At the termination of the war he reenlisted. In 
April, 1924, as a result of his experience during the war, he 
suffered a complete breakdown, both mental and physical. He 
was discharged from the Army as “physically unfit for duty.” 
This yeteran has endeavored since July, 1924, to obtain either a 
pension from the Pension Bureau or compensation from the 
Veterans’ Bureau, each department continually referring the 
case to the other until October, 1929. In a tour that I made of 
my district, interviewing veterans relative to compensation, I 
was shocked and could hardly believe his story. I immediately 
communicated with both departments, only to get a similar re- 
sponse. Just think of it, here is a man who served his country 
faithfully and well, whose bravery on the battle fields of France 
exemplifies the highest degree of heroism, the result of which 
is that, although discharged as “ physically unfit,” incurred in 
line of duty, the very departments supposed to mete out justice 
in such cases turn their backs on him. He, too, has a wife and 
four children. 

And so I could continue with such examples that exist in my 
district and, in all probability, throughout this country. 

Claimants with chronic diseases of the heart, chronic rheuma- 
tism, chronic blood or kidney disease, chronic ulcer or abcess 
formation, chronic gall bladder diseases, proceeding to the forma- 
tion of gallstones and finally the infectious foci of the throat, 
tonsils, or teeth, as streptococci in throat, tonsils or teeth as in 
pyorrheea, tonsilitis, and chronic septic sore throat, carried in 
the body for years, and later manifesting themselves in chronic 
disease elsewhere in the body; these are denied service connec- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that the service of the men was 
such as to absolutely bring on these diseases because of depriva- 
tions as to cleanliness as well as cold and wet sleeping in that 
same manner, 

Claimants with valvulitis, inflammation of the valves of the 
heart, or with stomach conditions, such as ulcers from rough 
and improper food at irregular intervals, or a chronic rheuma- 
tism, or a chronic gall gladder disease will be denied service 
connection if they were not treated for that disability during 
their first year after discharge by a doctor who could supply a 
certificate of such treatment. These diseases are all of a slow- 
going nature and may be of several years’ duration in manifest- 
ing themselves so as to be properly diagnosed. Any number of 
these men have been denied service connection for their dis- 
abilities, because they failed to have a doctor treat them within 
a year after their discharge, and many because of economic con- 
ditions did not call a doctor and were forced to use home reme- 
dies until they became so incapacitated that they were forced 
to come to the bureau for aid. Even then the bureau was ad- 
ministered by the Public Health Service, which service was 
forced to take numbers of young men and innumerable errors of 
diagnoses were made. 

At the present time a heart in which no distinet disease is 
demonstrable other than a rapid or somewhat irregular action, 
with weak and distant sounds may go undiagnosed, and later 
may be properly diagnosed as heart disease. If such condition 
should have had a neurological cause assigned, service connec- 
tion would haye been had years ago. Other numerous infections 
will cause these conditions and for that reason they should, and 
do, warrant service connection as well as the nervous and tuber- 
culosis diseases. The various other constitutional diseases 
should also properly come under this category. It is a well 
known medical fact that most all of these diseases are insidious 
and are the aftermath of infectious diseases such as influenza, 
the nasopharyngeal and the gastrointestinal forms as well as 
the rheumatic fevers and the fevers of indefinite origin so preva- 
lent during the war. 

Then, too, exposure, the cold and wet, and the sleeping on 
cold wet ground, excessive exertion, strain and fear, with worry 
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and fatigue, were undoubted factors, coupled with all the other 
vicissitudes of the soldier in time of war to be accountable for 
any of the constitutional or systemic diseases. It 1s a well- 
known fact that the mouth and teeth have been the cause of 
many of these diseases and conditions, and the mouth and teeth 
were admittedly notoriously neglected during the war, because 
of lack of personnel as well as opportunity to care for either, 
Further, sound medical evidence, reasoning, and logic will show 
direct connection with the service in these chronic cases, and 
yet because the man had no doctor treat him within the year 
after his discharge, and after he was too poor to have one, he is 
denied the service connection because of the arbitrary time limit 
selected for these diseases. 

How long will we sit idly by and permit such conditions to 
exist? How much longer will we permit such technical treat- 
ment of so humane a problem? I realize we have appropriated 
large sums of money to provide hospitalization, but what of the 
family of the veteran being hospitalized. How are they to be 
provided for? 

There should be no more delay in settling this job than there 
was in mustering these boys into the service. Remember, as 
each day passes on, so does the opportunity to give justice to 
another boy who has made the supreme sacrifice, May their 
deeds inspire this Congress to a full realization of the responsi- 
bility that is ours, and may the action that we take leave no 
doubt in the minds of these heroes of the World War that this 
Government has not forgotten. [Applause.] 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise to call 
attention to the status of the chapels and monuments that are 
being erected in our war cemeteries and on battle fields across 
the sea. 

As you all probably know, over 6,000 mothers and widows have 
already made application for transportation during the present 
year, 

I very greatly fear some of them may be disappointed. While 
the cemeteries are very, very beautiful, and they will not be 
disappointed in that respect, but of the beautiful artistic, rest- 
ful chapels that are to be built, only one of them will be com- 
pleted by May 30, 1930, while three others will be completed by 
October, 1930, and four others by June, 1931. Of the monu- 
ments, two of the smaHer ones will be completed before May of 
this year and the others will come along at a later date. It is 
hoped that all the memorials, including the largest one, will 
have been finished by March, 1932. 

This information was furnished me by the Battle Monuments 
Commission at my request and was secured by cable in order 
that we might know and might let the press and the Members 
of the Congress and their constituents know of the actual state 
in which mothers and widows may expect to find these develop- 
ments when they visit the cemeteries and battle fields. Full 
information follows: 

Chapels in cemeteries 


In general, it will require about six months after a particular chapel 
is completed before all of the commission's work in the cemetery is 
finished, such as walls, landscape gardening, paths, clearing, etc., so that 
six months should be added to the above dates in order to arrive at the 
time when the cemeteries will be at their best. 


MONUMENTS OUTSIDE OF CEMETERIES 

Two of the smaller monuments, one located near Audenarde, Belgium, 
and the other south of Ypres, will be completed before May of this year. 

By October of this year it is expected that the large monument near 
Chateau-Thierry, France, and the smaller one near Bellicourt, France, 
will have been completed. 

By June, 1931, it is expected that the large monument on Montsec, 
France, and the smaller one, on Blanc Mont Ridge, near Somme-Py, 
France, will have been completed. 

By March, 1932, it is hoped that all of the memorials, including the 
largest one, at Montfaucon, will have been finished. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentieman from New York [Mr. BLACK]. 
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Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
for over half a year the entire country has been anxiously 
awaiting a report of men purported to be experts on law 
enforcement, with the idea that this commission, called the Law 
Enforcement Commission, would make a substantial contribu- 
tion on the subject of prohibition. 

These great men have studied some phases of the question 
and we have their report. A close study of it has convinced 
me that the mountains labored and all they have brought forth 
is a ridiculous mess, a ridiculous legal mess. But, uncon- 
sciously, the underlying philosophy of the report indicates the 
truth of the situation. Prohibition, the eighteenth amendment, 
can not be enforced without violation of the other sections of 
the Constitution. 

The Constitution was a contract originally arrived at by the 
States, whereby they created a Federal central agency for the 
purpose of dealing with outside powers. It had an objective 
purpose. The Colonies were having difficulty in their foreign 
relations, in some cases foreign countries insisting that all of 
the thirteen original States sign treaties. This situation could 
not goon. There was demand for a central agency which could 
speak for the individual sovereignties in this country in respect 
of their outside dealings. It had entirely an objective pur- 

Se. 
is order to make this agent strong and make it effective, it 
had to be given some force, It had to have an army and a 
navy to back up whatever contracts it might make with foreign 
powers, and therefore the States gave to this central agency a 
modicum of their taxing powers, so that funds could be obtained 
for the purpose of backing up this agent of the States; and for 
a long time, under this theory, the country prospered with the 
sovereign states represented objectively by a strong central Fed- 
eral agent. 

Then along came the eighteenth amendment, entirely out of 
line with everything that had been before in the Constitution. 
It turned this mighty engine of power of the country into re- 
yerse and it began to back up on the American people, and an 
army and a havy were created with the funds of the state to 
enforce a law against the American people, a law denying them 
their fundamental rights. 

It became subjective, and now we see this Law Enforcement 
Commission coming with specific recommendations absolutely in 
contravention of some of the major features we find in the Con- 
stitution for the protection of the people. The most important 
of these is the attempt by the Law Enforcement Commission to 
do away with the right of trial by jury. 

It was evident 10 years ago, when prohibition was passed, 
that the fate of prohibition resided finally in the petit jury. It 
was the jury in the various localities, the ordinary petit jury, 
that was to legislate on prohibition., The drys have realized 
this as a result of experience. They know that the juries in 
some sections of the country—and now in almost all sections of 
the country—refuse to send men to jail for a violation of the 
Volstead Act, and so, forsooth, what will the drys do? The drys 
would do away with the petit jury. They would do away with 
this old bulwark of American liberties. They want a different 
kind of Government here. They do not want the common people 
in the Government, they do not want the American people in 
the Government, they want the Government controlled by one 
faction. 

The commission says: 

Oh, the man will get a trial by jury. We will give the commissioner 
power to hear the case first, and whenever the commissioner decides 
that the man is guilty he can appeal and have a trial before a jury. 


Is that the impartial trial which is set forth in the Constitu- 
tion? What man would be able to get an impartial trial before 
a jury if already there is judicial determination that the man 
is guilty? That is not the trial provided for in the Constitution. 

Practically what effect will it haye? If the man is found 
guilty by the commissioner the man has got to apply for a 
trial? Is that going to relieve the congestion of the courts? 
No; it is going to add to it. It is going to duplicate it, because 
they will all have to have two trials. 

Certainly in each and every prohibition violation case that is 
heard before the commissioner the commissioner must submit a 
report to the judge, and even though he finds the man not guilty 
of the charge he has to enter a judgment of acquittal. Now, the 
commissioner dismisses the case and the judge has nothing to 
do with it. This system will add to the work of the Federal 
courts instead of releasing the courts from hearing trials to do 
civil work. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. BLACK. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does not the procedure indicate the doubt- 
ful constitutionality of the legislation by the very people who 
are urging it? 
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Mr. BLACK. Absolutely; it is evident that they are attempt- 
ing a roundabout method of getting by the constitutional objec- 
tion. They realize that they are up against a proposition like 
that, but at the same time I would rather think that these 
men had a respect for the Constitution and insist that nothing 
should be done rather than attempt by subterfuge to break 
down this great bulwark of American freedom, 

But the trouble is up to the White House doorsteps. The 
President of the United States is the leader of the people. He 
wrote a letter to a friend and wept on his shoulder, asking for 
the truth. Why does he not insist on getting the truth? Why 
does he not make the commission state that if there is such a 
feeling against prohibition that it can not be enforced? We 
know that the people are not clamoring to have any other crim- 
inal statute repealed; we know that they are not clamoring to 
have any amendment repealed ; we know that they are not clam- 
oring for any other change; but this thing has been going on 
for 10 years, and there has been a constant appeal by great 
sections of the American people to wipe out this statute. 

So it seems that it is not a one-sided proposition at all. The 
President is the spokesman of all the people; he speaks under- 
standingly, and he can get the truth. He says he wants the 
truth. How can you enforce a law that requires 50 per cent of 
the people to keep the other 50 per cent in jail all of the time? 
You can not get enforcement unless you haye the people behind it. 

Intelligent people all over the country oppose this proposition, 
although some people of intelligence support it, and I know some 
of those in this House. But how can you enforce such a law? 
I gave the fair proportion as 50 for and 50 per cent against; 


but, as a matter of fact, I think there are about 20 per cent 


for and 80 per cent against it, and how are the 20 per cent going 
to keep the 80 per cent in jail, 

There is another very real trouble with this proposition. 
Even though the eighteenth amendment had an appeal in itself, 
had any welfare in it, had the good of the country in it, the 
background of the thing is revolting to the American people. 
The American people are not going to stand for ecclesiastical 
control of government, directly or indirectly, and one of the 
main faults of the whole proposition is the way it was put 
through and the way it was supported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman to yield me 
two or three minutes more. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, because this Congress says that 
rectitude consists in upholding the Volstead Act does not mean 
that anybody who supports it strictly is going to go to heaven. 
We have nothing to do with that. The hereafter requires a 
greater rectitude than any rules that we can pass. The here- 
after does not require its ministers to be sheriffs and policemen, 
and here we have Bishop Cannon the other day going a long, 
long way from the fundamental principles of Christianity in 
saying that he wanted to call out the Army to wipe out the 
violators of this law. That is one of the troubles with it. 

It is the ecclesiastical, clerical background of this proposition, 
and the American people are absolutely in revolt. In this coun- 
try there is a revolution going on to-day against this law, and 
the revolution is largely against the ecclesiastical sponsors of 
the law and of its enforcement. 

We are here to-day considering an appropriation bill which 
has in it several features containing prohibition enforcement. 
Why do we have an Appropriations Committee? It is to legis- 
late, for it is a legislating committee as to funds, We do not 
have to give them the appropriations. What is the use of wast- 
ing it; what is the use of bringing up the bill in the first in- 
stance? In all legislation we do not provide that there shall be 
permanent funds, so much each year, for the enforcement of a 
particular law. It is our scheme of government that a bill, 
when it is passed, which seems all right, might in time not have 
an appeal, and therefore the Committee on Appropriations can 
kill a bill most effectively. This committee and this House have 
it in their power now to see to it that this enforcement proposi- 
tion does not run contrary to the desires of the American 
people, 

The report of the Enforcement Commission, with its recom- 
mendations, is a failure. The leaders of the House realize that 
now. They do not know what to do with the recommendations. 
They do not know where to send them. To my mind, they ought 
to send them back to the White House, so that the President 
can give us something intelligent on this subject, and the only 
way that he can give it is by consulting the wishes of the 
American people on the whole proposition. Except for the 
philosophy that it unconsciously has in its preliminary portions, 
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the report of the commission gives us absolutely no light on the 
entire subject. 

The only way to get light is to have the matter referred to 
some responsible body by the President to hear the American 
people, not on how to enforce it or what new means may be 
used to enforce it, but as to whether they want it enforced at 
all, and if a large proportion do not want it enforced, it can not 
be enforced. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has again expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall 
turn from a wet subject to a dry subject. [Applause.] It is a 
subject with which we are all confronted and on which there is 
a great deal of discussion, and I hope a considerable amount of 
thought both in and out of Congress. I refer to the condition 
of our banking system. Seventy-two national banks failed last 
year. That is not a large number compared with the whole, 
something like 7,000 national banks, Four hundred and eighty- 
two State banks failed within that year. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And what percentage is that 
to the whole number of State banks? 

Mr, STEVENSON. It is somewhat larger than the propor- 
tion of failures in the national-bank system, but I have not the 
absolute number before me. There are something like 17,403 
State banks, including savings banks and trust companies, and 
something like 7,536 national banks. I shall endeavor to put 
those figures in my remarks. 

Those banks were relied upon by the people who credited them 
and who deposited their money in them. In my own State there 
has been an epidemic of those failures. There are counties 
there in which every bank in the county has failed, owing to 
the very disastrous conditions that have prevailed for the last 
two years in the cotton agricultural section. The people who 
put their money in these banks depend on two things. They 
depend upon the management of the bank and upon the stock- 
holders’ liability, which is advertised as 100 per cent. You see 
in the advertisements of many banks the liability for deposits, 
and they will put in the amount of assets and then add to them 
100 per cent of stockholders’ liability. I have been general 
counsel for some receivers for some chain banks for a year. I 
have been chasing the stockholders’ liability business, and if 
there ever was a fraud on the people it is in making them be- 
lieve that the stockholder is going to have to put up 100 per 
cent of the stock which he holds, There is one national bank 
which failed in the adjoining county to where I live and the 
town where I practice, and they had a meeting of the stock- 
holders. One of the interested parties who had money in it 
and was looking to the stockholders’ liability said that almost 
a majority of this stock came in perambulators. In other words, 
people had stock in the names of children and infants, out of 
whom you could get nothing. 

Many of the others fight until they get so completely covered 
up that they burst, and you can get nothing out of them. 
Twenty-five per cent is a good average for the recovery of the 
stockholders’ liability. If $100,000 is the amount of the stock- 
holders’ liability and you manage to get $25,000 out of it, you 
are doing well. The people are becoming so sensitive as to 
stockholders’ liability that men are loath nowadays to invest as 
stockholders any more. 

I have put in a bill providing that in lieu of the stockholders’ 
liability the bank shall carry insurance for the benefit of its 
creditors to the extent of 100 per cent of its stock, and that that 
insurance shall be paid as a part of the running expenses of the 
bank. When a bank does not carry that insurance, then the 
courptroller can liquidate it. 

I make another provision, to the effect that the bill shall go 
into effect on the 1st of July next, and that all banks chartered 
by the National Goyernment after that are required to carry 
and to pay for that insurance as a part of their running ex- 
penses. Any bank organized theretofore shall have the right to 
discharge their stockholders’ liability by coming under the law 
and thereby relieving the stockholders of liability. When a 
bank closes, the insurance company has to put up the money. 
I provide that within five years all banks shall go in that way 
and relieve the stockholders. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr, SIROVICH. Suppose you have a bank capitalized at 
$200,000 and it gets out insurance to protect its depositors. 
Will this insurance protect them? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. As it is now they are not protected 
adequately because the stockholders play out. 


The time of the gentleman from New York 
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Mr. SIROVICH. Suppose you have 7,000 national banks and 
you made each national bank put in a certain amount of money, 
paid to the Comptroller of the Treasury. You want to protect, 
not the bank, but the depositors. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to have it so fixed that the stock- 
holders’ liability will be paid, and that the stockholder will pay 
it as he goes along. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Are you not interested in the depositors 
first? This does not protect the depositors. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It protects them a long sight more than 
they are protected now. When with $200,000 of stockholder 
liability when you come to collect it, you will get only about 
$50,000. It strikes me it is time we should do something along 
that line. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN. Under your bill will any insurance company 
have the right to sell this insurance under that machinery? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Surely. The insurance companies are 
doing it to-day. They are not only doing it in my State to-day, 
but in other States for the banks, and you will find that the 
insurance companies will be jumping the fence to get at it. That 
guaranty will have to be paid. 

We hear a great deal about how the bank failures come about, 
and some people say it is because the examinations are insuffi- 
cient. You see that in the papers constantly. Now, if you 
provide that the bank shall have insurance to the extent of 
100 per cent of the capital stock for the benefit of their creditors, 
the insurance companies will see what is in the bank before they 
write the insurance, and the insurance will be a guaranty that 
the bank shall be properly conducted. The result will be that 
the comptroller will wind up their affairs before a loss is in- 
curred if they can not get the insurance. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Suppose a holding company to-day owns and 
controls a State bank and a national bank at the same time, 
and manipulates the funds from one to the other. How are you 
going to protect the stockholders of the State bank? 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the stockholders of the State bank 
are to be protected, they must see to it that the bank becomes a 
national bank. If you impose this provision on a national bank 
all the banks will adopt this provision instead of the present 
bogus one, which is no real security. 

Mr. SIROVICH, Does not the gentleman think that it should 
be provided that no holding company shall be allowed to control 
a national bank and a State bank at the same time? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, I am dealing with only one of the 
difficulties. There are many difficulties confronting us, and one 
of them will be corrected by this very provision. Does my friend 
from New York know that to-day there are millions of dollars 
of stock held in the national banks, all tied up in a chain and 
controlled by a holding company, which has no assets but bank 
stock? If the chain goes down, the holding company goes down, 
and there is nothing for the depositor or creditor to get anything 
out of it; whereas if you pass this bill, no matter who owns the 
stock, and you require them to carry 100 per cent insurance, 
you will have no holding companies holding out when the banks 
fail. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 7 

Mr. STEVENSON. Tes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is this in lieu of a stockholders’ liabil- 
ity, or in connection with the stockholders’ liability? 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is in lieu of the stockholders’ liability. 
It will be of great value in case of an emergency, where the 
stockholders might be called upon to pour more money into a 
rat hole. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Of course, that would increase the 
attractiveness of bank stocks as an investment? 

Mr. STEVENSON. It would increase them very much and 
increase their popularity when it comes to crediting them, be- 
cause that will be an absolute guaranty. 

That is the proposition which goes to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and which I shall in season and out of Season 
agitate during the remainder of this session, because we need 
to do some of these things in order to protect the people who 
eredit the banks. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is insurance of the character the gentleman 
has mentioned expensive? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, sir; it is not. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Inasmuch as it would be paid out of the 
profits of the bank the depositors would really be paying for 
their own insurance? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The depositors would not pay for it. The 
stockholders would have to pay for it and they would probably 
reduce their dividends slightly. I want to call your attention to 
this: Here are 10 men who have $50,000 of stock in a bank. 
They are good men and you can make them come up. There 
are 40 other men who hold $50,000 of stock, but they are not 
good, and when the bank breaks they are gone as stockholders, 
so that those who are good have to pay. But under this propo- 
sition, if it is paid for year by year as a legitimate expense, 
every stockholder, solvent or insolvent, good or bad, has to pay, 
and that is one of the reasons for the justice of the proposition. 

Mr. PERKINS. Inasmuch as the stockholders pay, how 
could anybody have any objection to your bill? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not see how they can, but I always 
expect objections to anything that attempts to change a situa- 
tion which has been in existence for many years. 

Mr. PERKINS. Are there any companies authorized by the 
laws of the United States to issue insurance of the character 
mentioned? 

Mr. STEVENSON. There are plenty of them. As I said a 
minute ago, the State of South Carolina deposits its money in 
banks which take out insurance to pay it back, There are 
plenty of insurance companies. When a bank gets where it can 
not get insurance to repay deposits or can not get insurance to 
make good stockholders’ liability, it is about time it shut up. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Has the gentleman made a sufficient study of 
this so that he can give us any idea as to what the rates for 
this insurance would be? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; I have not; I have not the rates. 
The liability of the stockholders of national banks to-day is 
$1,671,000,000 for the whole United States. That is in banks of 
$50,000, $100,000, $1,000,000, $2,000,000, $5,000,000, and so on. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That figure is based on the nominal capi- 
tal stock? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Upon the actual capital stock, There is 
no nominal capital stock in a national bank. A man has got to 
put up or he can not hold the stock, 

Mr. BURTNESS. What I mean is this: The par value of a 
share would be $100, but a bank may grow in such a way that 
the actual value of each share of stock might not be $100 but 
might be $1,000. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If I understand it correctly, the gentle- 
man’s bill contemplates merely the protection of the payment 
of the double assessment, which would -amount to the par 
value? 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is in lieu of the stockholders’ liability, 
to wit, 100 per cent of the par value of the stock. The facts 
are that there have been 1,241 national banks placed in the 
hands of receivers since the first failure in 1865; 426 are still 
being liquidated, and 815 have been finally wound up. That is 
a very good showing for 65 years and an average of 7,000 
national banks. Now, the capital of the 815 banks that have 
been liquidated was $98,965,920, and the stockholders’ liability 
was the same amount, yet the record shows that only $44,614,817 
was collected from the stockholders. If they had carried insur- 
ance it would have been $98,965,920, and all stockholders would 
have borne the expense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the other day I introduced an amendment to the merchant ma- 
rine act of 1928, which I discussed in this Chamber on the 9th 
instant. This amendment, in effect, provides that the mail con- 
tracts authorized in the 1928 act shall not be awarded to any 
company which directly or indirectly operates foreign-flag ships 
in competition with American-flag ships in the foreign trade of 
the United States. I think the purpose of that amendment is 
manifest to any American and particularly to any American who 
is interested in building up and maintaining a strictly American 
merchant marine. 

I shall not repeat much of the arguments I made the other 
day in behalf of the amendment, but I used this language: 


However, a situation has arisen which necessitates the enactment of 
an amendment along the line which I propose, if the purpose and policy 
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of our merchant marine legislation are to be effectuated. For instance, 
some steamship lines are strongly seeking, and in fact some have already 
received, valuable mail contracts under the merchant marine act of 
1928, which companies, while technically coming under the definition of 
American citizens, yet are operating a majority of their ships, not 
under the American flag, but under a foreign flag; some of these com- 
panies are not operating exceeding 10 per cent of their ships under 
the American flag. 


At that point I was asked to yield by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bacon], who asked me if I could eite some of the 
companies, and I replied: 


In reply to the gentleman from New York, I may say that I am 
speaking in general terms, and from the standpoint of principle, but I 
shal! state in response to the question that two of the companies that 
I have in mind are the Munson Steamship Co. and the International 
Mercantile Marine. Others could be mentioned. 


I presume the gentleman from New York had in mind the 
companies to which I had referred in a general way which would 
be affected by this proposed legislation. That is what I had 
in mind when I made the answer. 

As a matter of fact, both of the companies I mentioned 
clearly come under the designation because both of them are 
undoubtedly operating a majority of their ships under foreign 
flags, and the International Mercantile Marine is operating 
very, very few under the American flag. In fact, I have been 
reliably informed that the only ship they are now operating 
under the American flag in the foreign trade is one ship, the 
Minnehaha, I have not verified those records and I am not 
positive of that, but I know it is very few, so that the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine certainly does not operate as many 
as 10 per cent of their ships under the American flag. My 
reply to the gentleman from New York might possibly be con- 
strued so as to make it appear that I applied the 10 per cent 
proposition to the companies that I mentioned although I did 
not so intend. However, as stated, it can be correctly applied 
to the International Mercantile Marine, and I will discuss the 
situation with respect to the Munson Steamship Co. 

Mr. Frank Munson, the president of the Munson Steamship 
Co., gave a statement to the New York Journal of Commerce 
in which he discussed my speech. He had very little to say 
about the amendment, but he took umbrage and was very 
much pained that, as he charged, I had made it appear that 
they only operate 10 per cent of their ships under the American 
flag, and then he makes a very specious and very misleading 
i evidently deliberately intended to mislead the 
public. 

One of the most effective methods of misleading anybody is 
by the statement of a half truth or one-tenth of a truth and 
withholding the remainder of the truth. 

In this interview, which is published in the New York Journal 
of Commerce, which, by the way, carried a pretty full account 
of my proposed amendment and of my remarks on it the other 
day, Mr. Munson, among other things, says: 


As a matter of fact, the Munson Line owns but three ships under 
foreign registry, and they aggregate about 18,000 dead-weight tons out 
of a total of about 260,000 dead-weight tons. So instead of the Munson 
Line owning 10 per cent American and 90 per cent foreign-flag ships, 
they own about 93 per cent American and 7 per cent foreign, 


He asserts that my statement is— 
Just 93 per cent in error. 


I call your attention to the fact that all the way through he 
plays upon the word “own.” My amendment says nothing 
about ownership, but refers to operation, and forbids the award- 
ing of these very valuable mail contracts to companies which 
are— 


Operating or controlling the operation of any foreign-flag ships in 
competition with any American-flag ships 


in the foreign trade. 

So my remarks all the way through refer to operation. I said 
there were companies receiving and attempting to obtain these 
yaluable aids which are operating a majority of their ships 
under foreign flags. 

I think it fair to state that the author of the article in ques- 
tion in the Journal of Commerce, after giving Mr. Munson's 
unfair interpretation of my statement and his specious argu- 
ment in reply, very fairly concluded the article as follows: 


Representative Davis, in discussing his measure on the floor of the 
House, said he was speaking in general and from the standpoint of 
principle, but in response to a request to cite some of the companies 
operating foreign-flag vessels the Tennessean replied that two of the 
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companies that he had in mind are the Munson Steamship Co. and the 
International Mercantile Marine. He added that others could be 
mentioned,” but did not name any additional companies to which the 
conditions of which he complained might apply. 


Now, what are the facts? I have had the records looked up 
by an entirely responsible person, who got them from official 
sources, and I am satisfied that the records I am going to give 
are absolutely correct. What do they show? They show that 
the Munson Steamship Lines, during the year 1929, owned and 
operated 26 ships registered and operated under the American 
flag. Three of these ships are engaged exclusively, according 
to the records, in intercoastal trade; in other words, in the pro- 
tected American trade, and are not in competition with any 
foreign ships. A number of the others operate sometimes in 
the near-by foreign trade, Cuba, and so forth, and a part of 
the time in the coastwise trade. But we will take the 23 that, 
according to the records, operate at all in the foreign trade 
with a total tonnage of 124,512 gross tons. 

Now, what else do the records show? The records show that 
during the year 1929 the Munson Steamship Lines owned and 
operated four ships under foreign flags. In his statement he 
says three. One of these is a very small one, and perhaps he 
may have overlooked it. 

What else do the records show? They show, and I have the 
names and the tonnage, which I shall insert in the RECORD, of 
147 foreign-owned and foreign-documented ships, flying foreign 
flags, which Munson chartered and operated under foreign flags 
and in the American-foreign trade during the year 1929. I do 
not wish to leave the impression that he operated all of these 
ships at any one time, but that many different ships during the 
year. The 147 that he operated under charter, together with 
the 4 that he owned, makes 151 under foreign flags as compared 
with 23 under the American flag in the foreign trade. In other 
words, of the ships which Munson operated in the foreign trade 
during last year slightly more than 13 per cent flew the Ameri- 
- can flag and nearly 87 per cent flew foreign flags. Conse- 
quently, if I had stated that he did not operate exceeding 10 
per cent of his ships under the American flag, I would only 
have been about 3 per cent in error instead of 93 per cent. 

While I spoke solely of ships and not of tonnage, yet Mr. 

Munson in his desperate efforts to defend his position under- 
takes to make a comparison by tonnage. The records fur- 
nished me show that his 23 American-flag ships operated in 
the foreign trade have a gross tonnage of 124,512; that the for- 
eign-flag ships owned by him haye a gross tonnage of 13,141; 
and that 145 of the foreign-flag ships which he operated under 
charter last year had a gross tonnage of 443,251; I was not 
furnished the tonnage on two of his chartered foreign ships. 
Omitting the tonnage of these two ships the gross tonnage of 
the remaining chartered ships and owned ships flying foreign 
flags aggregate 456,392. In making a comparison on the basis 
of tonnage it will be seen that 21.4 per cent were operated under 
the American flag and 78.6 per cent under foreign flags last 
year. 
7 Mr. Munson’s statement shows that he thought he had been 
charged with wrongdoing. He was trying to get out from under 
the charge that he was engaged in operating such a large num- 
ber of foreign ships, and yet receiving valuable mail aid and 
strenuously seeking still other foreign mail contracts. To-day 
he has a 10-year contract with the Government, under which 
he is receiving $1,247,584 per annum upon four ships that he 
is operating between New York and South America, and he was 
given this most valuable contract without any obligation what- 
ever to construct any new ships or to replace any ships on 
that line. 

He is now seeking in every manner possible to obtain an 
additional mail contract, particularly in the Gulf, against an 
existing 100 per cent American steamship line which for 10 
years has operated a liner service successfully and satisfactorily 
to everybody concerned—all the shippers and all the organiza- 
tions—and which had bought all of its ships from the Shipping 
Board and paid the highest prices for them that has ever been 
paid the Shipping Board for cargo vessels since the World War. 

I just could not permit to go unchallenged this very unfair, 
yery misleading statement of Mr. Munson, made evidently for 
the purpose not only of trying to place me in a false light, 
but misleading the publie as to the real operations of the Mun- 
son Steamship Lines. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to revise and extend my remarks, in- 
eluding the insertion of the list of ships and some other items 
relative thereto, to which I have made reference. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WIN E. Hutt). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. If it will not disturb the gentleman from 
Tennessee 

Mr. DAVIS. I gladly yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I did not hear the gentleman’s proposed 
amendment in connection with the argument he has just made. 
Would the gentleman mind restating the proposed amendment 
and the contemplated effect of the amendment, if adopted? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; I will say to the gentleman that the effect 
and purpose of the amendment is to provide that the Postmaster 
General shall not award any of these mail contracts that are 
provided for in another section of the merchant marine act, 
1928, to any company which directly or indirectly operates for- 
eign-flag ships in competition with American-flag ships in our 
foreign trade. 

The language is fuller than that and is designed to cover 
subsidiaries and affiliated companies and prevent subterfuge. 

The gentleman from Alabama was formerly on the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and he will recol- 
lect that in the act of 1920 very great care was taken to define 
the words “American citizen” with respect to the use of it in 
the act. That was still further amended later on. Numerous 
efforts were made to make a 100 per cent American merchant 
marine. 

For instance, all the officers upon an American ship must be 
American citizens, and at least 50 per cent of the crew must be 
American citizens, and in 3 years two-thirds of the crew must 
be American citizens. The law provides that ships may be 
taken by the Government in an emergency without any enhance- 
ment in price on account of the emergency or any conse- 
quential damages. There are innumerable advantages and obli- 
gations with respect to American ships which do not apply in 
any sense of the word with respect to foreign ships. 

Now, I insist that it is manifestly unfair to grant these valu- 
able aids to any company, even though the owners and officers 
are American citizens who devote the greater part of their 
energies and their money and their resources to build up and 
maintain foreigu-flag ships, rather than American-flag ships. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I think I understand the gentleman’s posi- 
tion, but suppose that instead of 10 per cent they own 90 per 


cent in the American ships and only 10 per cent in the foreign 


ships. 
that? 

Mr. DAVIS. It would; and I say frankly to the gentleman 
I think it should. My amendment would not prevent any steam- 
ship company from operating as many ships as it wanted to 
under foreign flags; it would not prevent the Postmaster Gen- 


Would the gentleman's amendment be applicable to 


eral from transporting our mail in foreign-flag ships, even where 


they are foreign owned, but such transportation of the mail 
would be paid on a pound basis at rates provided by law. 

But the basis of my amendment and what I propose is this: 
That so far as these valuable mail contracts are concerned they 
should be reserved for and granted alone to American citizens 
who are willing to operate 100 per cent American ships—to 
play the American game alone. [Appiause.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman knows that I am entirely in 
sympathy with his views. 

Mr. DAVIS. I so understand, 

Mr. GIFFORD. Suppose a steamship company as large as 
the Munson Line has 26 domestic ships and 147 foreign and per- 
haps smaller ships, do net they operate in important lines where 
they are not in competition with American ships, and it might 
be necessary to give them the contract? 

Mr. DAVIS. If they operate ships not in competition with 
American ships my amendment does not apply, because its 
application is expressly restricted to ships being operated in 
competition with ships under the American flag. [Applause.] 

The matter referred to in the leave given Mr. Davis to ex- 
tend is as follows: 


American steamers owned and operated by the Munson Line, 1929 
SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICB 


Steamer: Gross tonnage 
DD AAA .. A SOO 
Pan America -_-.---- 13, 712 
Southern Cross 789 
Western “World.______--_--—__-. —fq 712 
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Steamer—Continued. 
Munr' 


Steamer: 


GULF-PLATE SERVICE} 
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bee ee Steamer —Continued. 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


bani el tn a !...... 

Bi oinben vets ee eee 

e e eter A seen 
NEW YORK-BRAZIL SERVICE 

„ ß ae a 

LCS -A MUGO ees ES ee aa ee 

SORBET Seon a ee ee 
NEW YORK-NASSAU SERVICE 

AI eRe Se a ae pa 

BALTIMORE-JACKSONVILLE, MIAMI, AND HABANA 
Munloyal___ — ·¹ ä M 
111 eats ee S A ee TE AS PEE PE | 
GUL¥-CUBA, ETC. 
E CL Nt St LAT Ee I Ee a, 


(Ships are changed on services from time to time accord- 
ing to requirements and positions.) 


r r 


e r te Seen oases 
Foreign ug steamers moned and operated Wy Munson Line, 1929 
GULF-PLATE SERVICE 
Gross tonnage 
Munerie (British) 


Munarden (British) 
GULP-CUBA, ETC., SERVICE 


Munorway (Norwegian) 444441; 
EPODO (PAMONA N S e ae aaa 
LOEBI a a a E AS 


Kirsten Maersk 
1 


Lady Kathleen 


Mountpark 


Nordstjernen — 
N ry R. Finsen. 


eS ae RO UTI RES TE O 


The following foreign vessels were chartered by the Munson Steam- 


ship Co. during the year 1929 for operation in the West Indies, Cana- 


dian, and South American trades; 


Steamer: 


Some of these 
berthing this trade. 


Agnete Maersk. 
Anders. 
Amersham. ___- 
Wehnen —T——! 


CTVCCGVCTTCTCTCTſTGTbTſTſTVTTſTVTTvVTfT—T—T—T—T—WT—T—T—T—T—T—T—TWTW—W—T——TW—T—————— 
ET EC SE Sa a el el Se SABE in ea — 
Pries... —᷑——— one ete 
et te ee aS SE ES EES ees 
C aR eR FS aR a aS PN Rly By a Sa aaa RS 
7. ere een ene 
Bisivdevon ee ete nae 


Cymrie Fride- 
Carronpark 
Cronshagen. 


C 

Cape Ortegal 
Conia Minaa ð — TT——T—T—n 
Charterhaven 


TOTT SR N R A Se PRE ON A 


S a a EE 


Gross tonnage 


— en nk 


SY SESE IEE IED 
Pacific (British) 


Seven Seas Trader. 
Sere — 


— — (ex Wlvo) 


re — —ꝓwA4ẽ — — —— 


Pe ,,. ̃ ͤ ... , 


Total foreign vessels chartered by the Munson Steamship Co. 
during the year 1929, 147; foreign owned, 4 a 


List of vessels cleared at New Orleans customhouse for ports on east 
coast of South America by Munson Steamship Line, 1929 


Montevideo-Baires. 
Do. 


Monte-Baires-Rosario. 
Do. 


steamers traded Cuban and/or coastwise before 


1930 


List of vessels cleared at New Orleans customhouse for ports on east 
coast of South America by Munson Steamship Line, 1929—Continued 


Destination 
Waaldijk.............. Baires-Rosario-Santa Fe. 
A Monte-Baires. 
Munerio Buenos Aires. 

EF Bahia Blanca. 
Munardan. Baires-Santa Fe. 
Marthara__ Baires- Rosario. 
Muntropie Buenos Aires. 
3 Monte-Baires. 

Munindies Monte-Baires-Santa Fe. 
Baires- 
Baires- Rosario. 
Monte-Baires-Santa Fe. 
Santos-Rio Grande-Baires. 


a SETS TANS Ce EE te a ea cans gh [ 
S ͤœ———2— me og I A 

1 

1 

2 1 

American vessels _--~- 6 
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List of mai contracts under Jones-White Act in effect December 1, 1929. 
and 3 of pay estimated by Post Office Department for fiscal 
year 


From North Atlantic 


Munson Steamship Fae EE $1, 247, 584 
Export Steamship Co BIS 1. 630; 161 
American South African Line — 285. 522 
Grace Steamship Co- 793, 920 
Eastern Stea — , 624 
New York & Porto Rico Steamship C 46, 176 
American Scantic Line 583, 700 
American West Africian Line 286, 650 
Atlantic & Caribbean Co- 372, 419 
New York & Cuba Mail Co. (Habana) 410, 356 
New York & Cuba Mail Co. (Vera Cruz). 419, 536 
American Line (Balboa) 5 418, 496 
86, 720, 144 
From Pacific 
Oceanic 3 8 . 692, 886 


States Steamship Co. (Manila) 9 SES 
States Steamship Co. (Darien) 184, 440 


Oceanic-Oriental Co. (Auckland) 169, 740 
Oceanic-Oriental Co. (Melbourne 210, 960 
Pacifie Argentine Brazil (Se E 808, 523 
C 347, 679 
— — 65. 788. 512 
From Gulf ports 
Gulf Mail Steamship e Marron HL ke EDS te ee 26, 618 
Lykes Steamship CO— . 269, 047 
— 295. 665 
From 8 Atlantic ports: 
South Atlantic Steamship Co-_.__-------_-----_-—_--__ 367, 657 
Ws) een SRR En POR MESS e py + EY AUR 7 8) 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. Gresoy]. 

Mr. GIBSON, Mr. Chairman, on May 11, 1929, there was in- 
troduced a bill (H. R. 2858) to provide for the acquisition of a 
residence for the use of the Vice President. The bill provides 
for a commission, to be composed of the Vice President, as chair- 
man; the Speaker of the House of Representatives; the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds; the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of 
the House of Representatives; and the Architect of the Capitol. 
The commission is authorized to acquire on behalf of the United 
States, by gift or purchase, a house, appropriate furnishings, 
equipment, appurtenant structures, and grounds for the use of 
the Vice President, at a cost not to exceed $500,000. 

The second official of the Nation is expected to entertain in a 
manner suitable to the high office he holds. The increasing 
demands of the day make this necessary, since the President is 
not available for many of the social functions. We have chosen 
Vice Presidents who have been able out of their own means to 
maintain the position in appropriate dignity. On the other 
hand, we have elected able men to that office who have given all 
their time to the public service who were without private re- 
sources to meet the demands. They have been compelled to live 
at hotels, in comparatively modest quarters, and to struggle 
through their terms, constantly faced with the problems of the 
expense. It is beyond the understanding of the average citizen 
that such a situation should exist in this great and rich Nation. 

We have laid out a splendid building program. With the 
erection of the fine departmental buildings along Pennsylvania 
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Avenue, the new Supreme Court Building, and the new House 
Office Building here on the Hill, this country will have the most 
complete building equipment for the transaction of the business 
of a great government, and the most beautiful Capital City in 
the world. We can then point with pride to a magnificent 
achievement. But let us complete the work by the erection of 
a suitable establishment for the Vice President, that he may be 
able to maintain his position in that Capital City as befits the 
second highest office in the Republic. 

The proposal has not yet aroused the interest that it deserves. 
Sufficient publicity has not been given it. Recently, however, 
an outstanding American, who served in the office of Vice Presi- 
dent with such dignity and fairness as to win the respect and 
eonfidence of all, who served in the highest office of the Nation 
with such distinguished ability as to leave an impress of his 
character in the mind of every citizen, has come to the support 
of the plan. Let me read what he says in his autobiography, a 
book that should be read by every boy and girl to give them a 
fuller appreciation of the opportunities their Government holds 
for them: 


It had been our intention to take a house in Washington, but we 
found none to our liking. They were too small or too large. It was 
necessary for me to Hye within my income, which was little more than 
my salary, and was charged with the cost of sending my boys to 
school. We, therefore, took two bedrooms, with a dining room, and 
large reception room at the New Willard, where we had every con- 
venience. 

It is difficult to conceive a person finding himself in a situation 
which calls on him to maintain a position he can not pay for. Any 
other course for me would have been cut short by the barnyard philoso- 
phy of my father, who would have contemptuously referred to such 
action as the senseless imitation of a fowl which was attempting to 
light higher than it could roost. There is no dignity quite so impres- 
sive, and no independence quite so important, as living within your 
means. In our country a small income is usually less embarrassing 
than the possession of a large one. 

But my experience has convinced me that an official residence with 
suitable maintenance should be provided for the Vice President. Under 
the present system he is not lacking in dignity, but he has no fixed 
position. The great office should have a settled and permanent habita- 
tion and a place, irrespective of the financial ability of its temporary 
occupant. While I was glad to be relieved of the responsibility of a 
public establishment, nevertheless it is a duty the second officer of the 
Nation should assume. It would be much more in harmony with our 
theory of equality if each Vice President held the same position in the 
Capital City. 


I have read from the autobiography of Calvin Coolidge. If 
there is a man who can speak from ripe experience and who 
knows out of that experience what is needed to maintain the 
position of the Vice President, it is that splendid American, the 
ex-President. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, ever since the 
people of my district were kind enough to honor me with a seat 
in the Congress, I have consistently been an advocate of farm 
relief. I have conscientiously all along worked for such meas- 
ures as I believed would bring relief for the agricultural class 
of our Nation, because it is not hard to realize the great gap 
which exists between the tiller of the soil, the actual producer, 
and the consumer, and the great difference in the amount of 
money received and used by the two great classes. When we 
realize that about 90 per cent of the capital of our country is 
controlled and owned by 10 per cent of the people of our coun- 
try, and when we know that something like 30 to 35 per cent of 
our people are engaged in the farming industry and possess only 
1 to 2 or 2% per cent of the capital owned and controlled, we all 
know the importance of enacting such measures as will make this 
step shorter and as will have a tendency to stabilize economic 
conditions of the general masses of our entire country. 

Our Government has been considerate in carrying relief to the 
farmers of our country in the 4-H Club work. The 4-H Club 
work in my State is probably serving a better agricultural pur- 
pose than any measure which the Congress has ever enacted. 
The assistance carried to the State governments by the Federal 
appropriations, cooperated in by the yarious State governments, 
is very important. 

My State, I am very glad to say, has availed itself of this 
opportunity, and throughout the State we have 4-H Clubs, boys’ 
clubs and girls’ clubs, organized under able leadership, and they 
are receiving training and practice as to the best method of 
raising crops of all kinds that are adapted to our State, and in 
other States they are receiving that training with respect to 
crops adapted to such State; we have pig clubs, calf clubs, 
chicken clubs, corn clubs, and others, and the girls haye their 
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sewing clubs and canning clubs and others, all under supervision 
of competent administrators. 

In my State of Florida are to be found some of the most 
competent agricultural and home demonstration agents. In my 
home county are one each of the best in the country. Doctor 
Rickenbacher and Miss Pearl Jordan, in Bradford County, are 
demonstrating the real purpose of the 4-H Club work and are 
obtaining best results, 

In this work we are educating those who will farm to-morrow 
in scientific methods, not only of production but of caring for 
and marketing of produce, and I dare say that the farm ques- 
tion through this effort alone will be a great deal simpler and 
more nearly solved in 10 to 15 years from now than it is to-day. 
I believe the 4-H Club will almost within itself solve the farm 
problem. I have here a short address made by a 4-H Club 
girl, the national health-contest winner of our State, which I 
shall ask the Clerk to read in my time, because I believe it will 
be of general interest to all Members of the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RADIO TALK BY FLORENCE SMOCK, NATIONAL HEALTH CHAMPION, 4-H 
CLUB GIRLS 


You want to know about my club work? 

I have been a club girl two and one-half years. My first work was in 
clothing and I have completed first and second year programs. Next 
I improved my own bedroom; the walls and floors I repainted or 
stained and I refinished the furniture. My kitchen I did over in blue 
and white—both the furniture and the furnishings. I do all the meal 
planning and cooking—except the noon meal—for our family. This 
year I have grown a garden of vegetables for our family table and for 
flowers. I am helping my county home demonstration agent with the 
leadership of my own club this year. 

I am a senior life-saver and have taken part in swimming feats in 
25 of the 1,400 lakes in my county. I have done life-saving in five 
of these Lake County lakes. This year I taught swimming in the 4-H 
county camp. 

Why did I win the national health contest? 

Because we, as 4-H Club girls in Florida, had good training in 
nutrition before we were allowed to enter the heaith contest. We held 
our contests in each community and county before going to the State 
contest, In the State contest in June, 1929, two girls were selected 
as best and we had to wait until Thanksgiving Day when we were 
tested again. That kept us up to the best. I made only a little higher 
score on November 29 than Mildred Hilliard, Hernando County, Fla. 
Then 1 bad to leave the warm sunny climate of Florida and come into 
snow and ice. It seemed almost impossible to keep from taking cold. 
I had the best of care as to my diet and clothes and reached the contest 
in good shape. 

I find that all the people who live in the land of ice and snow have 
very warm hearts, They have been so nice to me and I think that 
helped a great deal. You asked me why Iam healthy. Well, it’s Florida 
sunshine, Florida fruit, Florida vegetables the year round, Florida milk 
every day, and Florida lakes in which I swim the greater part of the 
year. But let me say again my improvement in many ways is due to 
my work in 4-H Club, where my major subject has been food nutrition 
and health, 

Oh, yes; before I forget, I want to thank Miss Mary A. Stennis, exten- 
sion nutritionist of Florida, for all that she has done in getting me ready 
for this contest. And I do want to thank the Florida Legislature and 
Mr. Mayo, of the State department of agriculture, for sending me to 
Chicago, and Doctor Brink and Doctor Fort, of the State board of health, 
for their services in the State contest. 

And, finally, I want to say that in winning this contest I am not 
so glad for myself but for my parents and for Florida and Florida 
friends who have belped—Florida the land of sunshine, citrus fruit, 
lakes, palm trees, and best of all, good friends. 


[ Applause. ] 

Mr. GREEN. One of the principal things of interest in that 
statement is the showing of splendid citizenship training which 
this young lady received in 4-H Club work in my State; she 
speaks of the hospitality of the people attending the contest from 
the other States. 

She spoke so kindly of her warm reception by the people in 
Chicago and Illinois, and, in fact, all with whom she came in 
contact. As a result of this contest meeting she and all other 
contestants gained rich experience and knowledge, which will 
make them stronger and more useful American citizens. 

I have here another brief statement by Dr. Mary A. Stennis, 
extension nutritionist and Florida's director in H Club girls 
work, which I would like to have read into the Recorp in my 
time, but I do not know that the time will quite permit. If 
there is no objection to placing it in the Recornp—I do not want 
Members to be deterred in making objection because of any 
courtesy to me—I ask unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recon with this other. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
the article he referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
what is that article? pi 

Mr. GREEN. It is along the same line as Miss Smock’s ad- 
dress, a brief statement by this young lady’s director. 

Mr. WOOD. How much of an article is it? 

Mr. GREEN. About two pages, I believe. It has some very 
good statements relative to health and the general benefit of 
this work. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

RADIO TALK, ORANGE COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DECEMBER 17, 1929 

Florida’s winning the national health championship for the 4-H Club 
girls, an item for the past two weeks happy news of national interest 
is the result of four years’ intensive educational work along the line of 
food- nutrition and health, for girls and women, planned and carried 
out by the home demonstration department or extension department of 
the Florida State College. 

Of the 10,000 -H Club girls in Florida at least 6,000 have elected 
the nutrition program, in connection with which the majority of club - 
members have carried a food-production program, since home-demonstra- 
tion work includes both agriculture and home economics. The program 
of work in nutrition, and consequent better health, belongs particularly 
to the 4-H Clubs for two reasons: First, one of the H's stands for 
head, hand, heart, health; second, the club works toward produc- 
ing fruits, vegetables, and milk, to use in nutrition work. Florida- 
grown products used to produce Florida-grown girls and boys, Florida's 
greatest assets. Health,’ as Doctor Tigert, president of our State 
university, has told us, “is fundamental in any kind of success, in 
efficiency, in happiness, in home making, in life.” 

The aim of the nutrition program of the home-demonstration depart- 
ment was stated in 1925 as being this: To teach girls to recognize 
and use the wonderful foods produced by Florida, and also the other 
factors which exist in this State, and which are available for use in 
bringing about better nutrition and health.” 

These other factors include outdoor living, playgrounds, swimming 
facilities, happy environments, beauty of surroundings, and more than 
that—sunshine. May I just say here that sunshine, which you have 
used so glibly as advertising, the nutritionist and 4-H Club girls 
seriously accept as fundamental in the list of nutritional factors. 

During the four years of the existence of the present educational 
nutrition program the State health contest has been an incidental part. 
Girls carrying “food nutrition and health“ were allowed to compete. 
While our health program for club girls is largely preventive, we find it 
necessary in many cases to find and remove defects in order that the 
nutrition work may be effective; therefore, we issue special directions 
for getting ready for high achievement in this line. Mimeographed sug- 
gestion—13 are available to every girl—calling attention to corrections 
which should be remembered. 

Every 4-H Club girl enrolled in nutrition competes in her own 
club. The healthiest is selected. One from each club is chosen to enter 
the county contest. A physiclan, dentist, eye, ear, nose, throat special- 
ist, and nurse usually make up the examining committee to assist the 
home demonstration agent in selecting the healthiest girl in the county. 
In 1929, 20 counties entered a representative in the State contest held 
by the home demonstration department at Tallahassee in June. Dr. 
J. B. Game, jr., Dr. O. G. Kendrick, Dr. F. L. Fort, Dr. F. A. Brink, 
and the extension nutritionist were the committee in charge. A 
detailed score used in the national contest was used. Two girls making 
highest score—almost a tie—were chosen as Florida's healthiest 4-H 
Club girls. 

Corrections were made under the direction of Mrs, H. O. Albert, Her- 
nando County, and Miss Christine MeFerron and Mrs, Mary S. Allen, 
Lake County, but neither was perfect. Other special instructions were 
given as to diet, food, and health habits, exercise, sleep, shoes, and 
posture, and the girls were told to work off the tie by November, 

The Florida Legislature invited these two girls to appear before the 
session. As a result, a bill was drawn up by Mr. Westbrook, of Lake 
County, introduced by Mr. Beasly, of Hernando, sponsored in the house 
by Doctor Kennedy, and in the senate by Mr. Futch, of Lake County, 
to send both girls to Chicago. The bill was passed. All summer the 
girls, under the direction of the home demonstration agents, continued 
their nutrition work and improvements. In November, Thanksgiving, 
the final test was made by Doctor Brink and Doctor Fort, who decided 
that Lake County scored slightly higher, but asked the final decision 
not to be announced until it was seen how the Lake County girl met 
Chicago climate. The physicians carefully instructed the nutritionist 


who was to enter Florida’s contestant to use the greatest care en route. 
Personal supervision as to diet, clothing, exercise, and rest—care of 
every detail was given until Monday morning, the date of the contest. 

Monday’s examination usually means another call for a high group to 
be reconsidered. “Florida's” wonderful sun tan, splendid color, perfect 
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posture, and personality, that can result only from health within, went 
a long way to convince the committee of examining physicians, they 
said, of Florida's wonderful health. Florence Smock was the last 
examined. Twenty-eight States entered. There was no second contest. 
Florida was first and Mississippi second. The Chicago Tribune said: 
“Florida has won the award most coveted by everybody.” From that 
time forth Florida was honored. During the contest not even the physi- 
cians knew her State. From then on everybody loved “ Florida,” as they 
called Florence. 

The talkies, the movies, the newspapers, and photographers sought 
her. A special committee took charge of both health champions—the 
Indiana boy and the Florida girl. They had two days of sightseeing, 
broadcasting, banquets, luncheons, shopping—everything. 

Representatives of the United States Department of Agriculture, of 
the Florida State Department of Agriculture, as well as executives of 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Congress. Also, Cyrus McCormick, jr., Alex- 
ander Legge, and the chairman of the National Health Committee and 
chairman of the broadcasting committee of the congress entertained 
Florence, our national health champion. She found time to meet the 
other champions of the congress and to make many personal contacts. 
She did her Christmas shopping, saw the big stores, saw the millionaire 
section and the tenement section. Her reaction was, “If only these 
people knew about Florida how they would love to live there.” Florence, 
as I said in the beginning, has learned nutrition. It is a part of her 
everyday life. She answered questions so naturally that everybody knew 
she knew “ nutrition” as well as “her Florida.” 

Just why do you think you are so healthy? “Oh, Florida oranges 
and sunshine.” Then she added, “and Florida lakes; I swim lots.” In 
her broadcasting the following day she said: “My 4-H Club work has 
helped; I've learned to make many improvements. I want to thank 
everybody who has helped,” she said. “You asked me why I am 
healthy? Why, its Florida sunshine, Florida fruits, Florida vegetables, 
the year round; Florida milk every day, Florida lakes in which I swim 
nearly every month in the year.” When asked why she was such a 
Florida booster, she replied, “ Why, everybody who ever lived there, 
loves it—they can't help it.” 

Yesterday I visited her on the playgrounds. She was in her basket- 
ball suit on the field. She excused herself from the game just long 
enough to discuss a photograph we wanted, and then ran back to 
play, seemingly unconscious of her national fame. Not only Florence 
Smock, but thousands of girls under the supervision of home-demon- 
stration agents throughout Florida and throughout the United States, 
have been brought through this achievement to a higher ideal of 
health and right living. 

Allow me to make special mention to-day of Doctor Tyre and Doctor 
Williams, of Eustis, who rendered special service ; of the Eustis Business 
and Professional Women’s Club; of the Clermont Home Demonstration 
Club; of the Florida Legislature and Mr. Mayo, of the State department 
of agriculture; of the State board of health; of the home economics 
teachers and other teachers, physicians, and nurses of the State, and 
eSpecially Mrs. Ebinger, of Eustis, for their cooperation with all the 
home-demonstration agents in accomplishing for Florida a state-wide work 
which has made it possible not only to bring Florida to the front page 
of splendid educational publicity but also to raise the standards and 
ideals of right living among the 4-H Club girls, and finally among all 
the girls and boys of Florida. 


Mr. GREEN. I thank my colleagues for their attention, and 
assure you that it is my belief that it we can get sanction for 
the full assistance to the 4-H Clubs and their work in the future, 
as has been given by the Government in the past, we will do 
much toward solving the farm problem. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair; Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8531) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon, 


RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following commu- 
nication, which was read and ordered spread upon the Journal: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., January 9, 1930. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

Sim: I beg leave to inform you that I have this day transmitted to 
the Governor of Kentucky my resignation as a Representative in the 
Congress of the United States from the eleventh district of Kentucky. 

Respectfully, 


J. M. ROBSION. 
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REFUND OF VISA FEES (H. DOO. NO. 256) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization and ordered to be printed : 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I inclose a report received from the Secretary of State con- 
cerning certain claims against the United States for refund of 
the fees collected for visas issued under the laws in force prior 
to July 1, 1924, which were rendered worthless by the enactment 
of the immigration act of 1924. The report requests that the 
Congress authorize the appropriation of the sum necessary to 
refund the fees referred to. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of State and 
recommend that the Congress authorize an appropriation in the 
sum of $160,000 or so much thereof as may be necessary to 
effect the settlement of these claims, 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, January 15, 1930. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 52 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, January 16, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following list of committee hear- 
ings scheduled for Thursday, January 16, 1930, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Independent offices appropriation bill. 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924 (H. R. 7825). 
COMMITTED ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider bills concerning aliens from countries of the West- 

ern Hemisphere immigrating to the United States. 
COMMITTEE ON ROADS 
(10 a. m.) 

Providing for a study regarding the construction of a highway 
to connect the northwestern part of the United States with 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and Alaska in cooperation 
with the Dominion of Canada (H. R. 4442). 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the President to consolidate and coordinate gov- 
ernmental activities affecting war veterans (H. R. 6141). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

266. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations pertain- 
ing to the legislative establishment, under the Architect of the 
Capitol, for the fiscal year 1930, in the sum of $112,533 (H. Doc. 
15 ei ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
print 

267. A letter from the Secretary of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, transmitting report of its activities during the 
year ended December 31, 1929; to the Committee on the Library. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2824, 
A bill to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An act to establish 
a national military park at the battle field of Fort Donelson, 
Tenn.,” approved March 26, 1928; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 178). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2825, 
A bill to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An act to establish 
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a national military park at the battle field of Stones River, 
Tenn.,” approved March 3, 1927; without amendment (Rept. No. 
179). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 5 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. H. R. 8570. A bill to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924; without amendment (Rept. No. 180). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 3568. 
A bill to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act to revise the 
north, northeast, and east boundaries of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park in the States of Montana and Wyoming, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 1, 1929, being Public Act No. 
888 of the Seventieth Congress; without amendment (Rept, No. 
181). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 155. A 
bill providing compensation to the Crow Indians for Custer 
Battle Field National Cemetery, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No, 182). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 4604. A 
bill to provide for the recording of the Indian sign language 
through the instrumentality of Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, re- 
tired; without amendment (Rept, No. 183). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 2902. A bill to authorize the sale of the Government 
property acquired for a post-office site in Binghamton, N. Y.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 192). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 7997. A bill authorizing the purchase by the Secretary 
of Commerce of additional land for the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce; with amendment (Rept. No. 193). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6151. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to assume the care, 
custody, and control of the monument to the memory of the 
soldiers who fell in the Battle of New Orleans, at Chalmette, 
La., and to maintain the monument and grounds surrounding 
it; with amendment (Rept. No. 194). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H. J. Res. 195. A joint resolution authorizing and requesting 
the President to invite representatives of the Governments of 
the countries members of the Pan American Union to attend 
an Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Animal Industry, and providing for the expenses of such meet- 
ing; without amendment (Rept. No. 195). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. TOT. 
A bill to authorize an appropriation for construction at Fort 
McKinley, Portland, Me.; without amendment (Rept. No. 196). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. FISH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 132. 
A joint resolution authorizing the appointment of an ambassador 
to Poland; without amendment (Rept, No. 197). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FISH: Committee on Foreign Affairs, S. J. Res. 115, 
A joint resolution authorizing the appointment of an ambassador 
to Poland; without amendment (Rept. No. 198). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
7881. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to erect 
a monument as a memorial to the deceased Indian chiefs of the 
Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of Indians; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 199). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 5901. A 
bill for the relief of the estate of Martin Preston, deceased ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 176). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 7783. A 
bill for the relief of the University of Kansas; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 177). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. EVANS of California: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
389. A bill for the relief of Kenneth M. Orr; without amend- 
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ee (Rept. No. 184). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H.R. 
472. A bill for the relief of Thomas T. Gessler; with amend- 
oeni, (Rept. 185). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 658. A 
bill for the relief of Arthur L. Hacykell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 186). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1050. A 
bill providing for the promotion of Chief Pharmacist Laurence 
Oliphant Schetky, United States Navy, retired, to the rank of 
lieutenant, Medical Corps, on the retired list of the Navy; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 187). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3097. A 
bill for the relief of Capt. George G. Seibels, Supply Corps, 


United States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 188). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3098. 


A bill for the relief of Capt. Chester G. Mayo, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 189). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3100. A 
bill for the relief of Capt. P. J. Willett, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 190). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3101. A 
bill for the relief of Lient. Arthur W. Babcock, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 191). Re 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2331) for the relief of Leonard T. Newton; Com- 
mittee on Nayal Affairs discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 6637) granting an increase of pension to Estelle 
Kuhn; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 7663) granting an increase of pension to Caron 
Emma Tulle; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8630) making it a 
felony on the part of any person, partnership, firm, or corpora- 
tion who is a party to any contract or agreements, either oral 
or in writing, for the purposes of controlling prices of cotton 
and cottonseed, having the effect of depressing or decreasing the 
prices of cotton and cottonseed; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 8631) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief ex- 
pedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor 
children, and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 8632) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief ex- 
pedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor 
children, and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 8633) to regulate the shipment 
in interstate commerce of pistols, revolvers, shotguns, or rifles 
which haye had their barrels sawed off or shortened, machine 
guns, or any firearms which can be concealed on the person; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 8634) to provide capi- 
tal for building homes, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8635) to pro- 
vide for the making of loans to drainage or levee districts con- 
sisting of occupied and cultivated lands; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. z 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 8636) to amend the 
World War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 8687) to fix the rank and pay of 
the commandant of the Coast Guard; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8638) estab- 
lishing a fund for the propagation and protection in their migra- 
tions of various varieties of salmon, including steelhead salmon, 
in the Columbia River district; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 8639) to amend and re- 
enact subdivision (a) of section 209 of the transportation act, 
1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 8640) to amend the act of 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” as amended, by the inser- 
tion of a new section in said act between sections 27 and 28 of 
said act, to be designated as “27a” of said act; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 8641) to amend the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes,” approved March 
8, 1893, and acts in amendment thereof; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8642) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees 

in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved 
May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 
3, 1926, as amended ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 8643) to apply the pension 
laws to the Coast Guard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 8644) to permit the county of 
Solano, State of California, to lay, construct, install, and main- 
tain sewer outlets over and across the Navy longitudinal dike 
und accretions thereto in Mare Island Straits; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 8645) to authorize the collec- 
tion of additional postage on insufficiently or improperly ad- 
dressed mail to which directory service is accorded; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 8646) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an 8-hour day for certain railroad employees; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 8647) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make exchanges of land; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 8648) authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to acquire and disseminate information relative 
to protein in wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 8649) to authorize the Post- 
master General to collect an increased charge for return receipts 
for domestic registered and insured mail when such receipts 
are requested after the mailing of the articles; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8650) to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to charge for services rendered in disposing of undelivered 
mail in those cases where it is considered proper for the Postal 
Service to dispose of such mail by sale or to dispose of collect- 
on-delivery mail without collection of the collection-on-delivery 
charges or for a greater or less amount than stated when 
mailed; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8651) to authorize the dispatch from the 
mailing post office of metered permit matter of the first class pre- 
paid at least 2 cents but not fully prepaid, and to authorize the 
acceptance of third-class matter without stamps affixed in such 
quantities as may be prescribed; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8652) to 
provide against the withholding of pay when employees are re- 
moved for breach of contract to render faithful service; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 8653) to authorize Members of 
Congress to exchange with the Public Printer Government pub- 
lications for public distribution; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 8654) to amend section 1709 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of March 3, 1911 
(36 Stat. 1083), and section 304 of the Budget and accounting 
act, 1921 (42 Stat. 24) ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 8655) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national employment system; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 8656) to substitute in- 
surance for stockholders’ double liability in national banks; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LARSEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 206) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MORGAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 207) author- 
izing an appropriation to defray the expenses of participation 
by the Government of the United States in the Inter-American 
Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators in General, to be 
held at Habana, Cuba, on February 20, 1930; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 208) pro- 
viding for annual civil service examinations for the purpose of 
establishing a list of eligibles for temporary employment in post 
offices in cities having a population of 1,000,000 or over; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
209) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to make emer- 
gency loans to purchase seed, feed, fertilizers, plants, legumes, 
and nursery stock whenever and wherever he determines an 
emergency exists on account of storm and flood conditions or 
drouth; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 210) to authorize - 
an appropriation for the expenses of official delegates to the 
Fourth World’s Poultry Congress, to be held in England in 1930; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 211) to authorize 
additional appropriations for the relief of Porto Rico; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolution 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 8657) granting a pension to 
Louis Wardlow ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 8658) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellie M. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 8659) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 8660) granting an increase of 
pension to John F. Kilbride; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 8661) for the relief of Samuel 
Kaufman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8662) granting a pension to Joseph Boyle; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 8663) for the relief of Joseph A. 
Burns; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 8664) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 8665) for the relief of William A, 
Quigley; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 8666) granting an increase 
of pension to Dola Bronson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8667) granting a pension to John W. 
Kerns; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8668) granting compensation to John Frost; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8669) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Ann Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8670) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8671) granting a pension to Anna Kennedy; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8672) granting an increase of pension to 
Waldo A. Chapman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8673) granting an increase of pension to 
Agnes White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 8674) granting an increase 
of pension to Celia C. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 8675) granting an increase of 
pension to Louesa H. Hubbard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8676) granting a pension to Della G. 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8677) for the relief of certain disbursing 
officers of the Army of the United States and for the settlement 
of individual claims approved by the War Department; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8678) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to David McMillan; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 8679) granting a pension 
to William Allen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8680) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8681) for the 
relief of officers and enlisted men of First Virginia Ambulance 
Company, later One hundred and fifteenth Ambulance Company, 
One hundred and fourth Sanitary Train; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8682) for the relief of Martha Edwards; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8683) for the relief of W. B. Fountain; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8684) for the relief of Webster Gross; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8685) for the relief of J. W. Swoveland; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8686) for the relief of Elizabeth H. Gwyn; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 8687) for the relief 
of Paul Little; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 8688) granting a pension to 
John H. Norton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8689) to correct the military record of 
Lake B. Morrison; to the Committee on Military Affairs. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8690) for the relief of George R. Brown; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8691) granting a pension to Cora F. Mc- 
Lane; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 8692) granting an increase 
of pension fo Miemah Remley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD; A bill (H. R. 8693) granting a medal of honor 
to Frank J. Baresykowski; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8694) for the relief of Raymond C. Bogart; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8695) granting a pension to 
John Charles Inglee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 8696) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth J. Camp (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 8697) granting a pension to 
George E. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8698) granting compensation to Thomas 
Peraglia; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8699) for the relief of George S. Conway; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 8700) granting a pension 
to Jessie M. Bowen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 8701) for the relief of 
Petro Melazzo; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

2987. By Mr. ACKERMAN: Petition of 232 citizens of Eliza- 
beth and other cities in New Jersey, in favor of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, to increase the pensions of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2988. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Rantoul, III., 
urging support for the Spanish War pension bills now before 
Congress; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2989. By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of Julius D’Andrea and 44 
others, of Providence, R. I., urging support of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, granting increased pension rates to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2990, By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of H. F. Watson and 
other citizens of Mannington district, Marion County, W. Va., 
urging immediate action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pensions for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2991. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of Long 
Island, favoring increased pensions for Spanish-American veter- 
ans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2992. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Long Island, favor- 
ing the creation of a national department of education; to the 
Committee on Education, 

2998. Also, petition of the New York State Woman's Repub- 
lican Club, favoring the enactment of legislation providing for 
a constitutional amendment to eliminate the count of aliens for 
apportionment purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2094. Also, petition of the New York State Woman's Repub- 
lican Club, favoring the enactment of legislation for a national 
department of education; to the Committee on Education. 

2995. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition urging the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, signed by residents of 
Toledo, Ohio; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2996. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Elmer A. Peirce and 
900 other voters of Chicago, III., supporting increased pensions 
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ais Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
ons. 

2997. By Mr. COLLIER: Petition of citizens of Utica and 
Learned, Hinds County, Miss., urging the enactment of increased 
Spanish-American War pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2998. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of citizens of Lynn, Mass., 
for increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

2999. Also, petition of citizens of Lynn, Mass., for increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3000. Also, petition of citizens of Lynn, Mass., for increased 
pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

8001. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Kenosha, Wis., urging the passage of a bill to increase pensions 
of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8002, Also, petition of citizens of Racine, Wis., urging the pas- 
sage of a bill to increase pensions of Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3003. By Mr. CORNING: Petition of Leo M. Devlin and 
other citizens of Albany, N. Y., urging the passage of House bill 
2562, granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3004. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of sundry citizens of Los 
Angeles County, Calif., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, which bills would increase the pensions of 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3005. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of residents of the third con- 
gressional district of California, urging favorable action on 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3006. By Mr. DARROW: Resolution of Branch No. 3, United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks, favoring retirement 
legislation as covered by the Lehlbach and Dale bills; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

3007. Also, petition of 70 residents of Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., favoring increased pensions for Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3008. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition signed by 63 residents of 
Erie County, N. Y., urging the speedy consideration and passage 
of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3009. Also, petition signed by 66 residents of Erie County, 
N. Y.. urging speedy consideration and passage of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3010. Also, petition signed by 72 residents of Niagara County, 
N. Y., urging speedy consideration and passage of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3011. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Knoxville, 
Towa, urging increase in the pensions of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3012, By Mr. DOYLE: Petition of William McKinley Camp, 
No. 6, United Spanish War Veterans, urging the passage of 
House bill 2562, for the relief of the Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3013. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of Clinton A, Powers and 
11 other residents of Philadelphia, Pa., urging speedy action on 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

3014. Also, petition of Le Roy Leader and 11 other residents 
of Philadelphia, Pa., urging speedy action on Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3015. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition of citizens of Collinwood, 
Tenn., for additional aid to the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8016. By Mr. FENN: Resolution of Hartford Section Council 
of Jewish Women, opposing any change in the calendar which 
in any manner endangers the fixity of the Sabbath; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

8017. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the People’s 
Lobby, Washington, D. C., urging enactment of legislation creat- 
ing an independent power commission; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

3018. Also, petition of nursery inspection department, State 
board of agriculture, Oklahoma City, Okla., urging support 
appropriation bill for extermination of Mediterranean fruit fly 
in Florida; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3019. Also, petition of Rio Grande Rabbit Association, urging 
import duty on rabbit pelts of 100 per cent; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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3020. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of the voters of Woodburn, 
Marion County, Oreg., and the voters of Hubbard, Marion 
County, Oreg., praying for pension legislation for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3021. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of La 
Farge, Wis., favoring legislation increasing pensions of veterans 
and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3022. Also, resolution of Neillsville Lodge, No. 198, Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows, Neillsville, Wis., favoring a bivv 
granting pension of $50 per month to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, the Philippine insurrection, and the Boxer 
rebellion in China; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3023. Also, petition of citizens of Viroqua, Wis., favoring leg- 
islation increasing pensions of veterans and widows of veterans 
of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3024. Also, petition of citizens of Mirror Lake, Wis., favoring 
legislation increasing pensions of veterans and widows of vet- 
erans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

3025. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of R. C. Barney, 2254 Cleve- 
land Boulevard, and other residents of Granite City, III., urging 
the enactment in this Congress of legislation providing for 
increased rates of pension to veterans of the war with Spain; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

3026. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of various citi- 
zens of Terre Haute, Ind., for the increase of Spanish-American 
War pensions; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3027. Also, petition of various citizens of Hendricks County, 
Ind., for the increase of Spanish-American War pensions; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

8028. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition of 81 citizens 
of Stratton, Nebr., and 18 citizens of McDonald and Atwood, 
Kans., urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3029. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of 50 citizens of 
Leon County, Tex., favoring House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476, providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3030. Also, petition of Dr. T. O. Walton, president of Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, at College Station, 
Tex., indorsing Senate bill 696, for the support of engineering 
experiment stations of the land-grant colleges of the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3031. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition submitted 
by citizens of Shelton, Wash., praying for enactment of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3032. Also, petition of citizens of Cowlitz County, Wash., urg- 
ing increased pension legislation; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3033. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Maysville and Mason County, Ky., urging that immediate steps 
be taken to bring to a vote House bill 2562; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3034. By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Somerset, Pa., urging immediate action on House bill 
2562, providing for an increase of pension for Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8035. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Berlin, Pa., urging 
immediate action on House bill 2562, providing for an increase 
of pension for Spanish-American veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

8036. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition of citizens of Washington 
County, Mo., petitioning Senators and Representatives from 
Missouri to endeavor to secure speedy consideration and pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2652, providing for in- 
creased rates of pensions to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3037. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of residents of Hol- 
ton, Kans., urging legislation to increase the pensions of yeterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3038. Also, petition of residents of Sabetha, Kans., urging 
legislation to increase the pensions of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3039. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of M. J. Kenney and other 
citizens of Jordan, Mont., favoring increased rates of pension 
for veterans of the Spanish-American War, their widows, and 
orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3040. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of citizens of Indianapolis, 
Ind., requesting the passage of legislation to provide increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish-War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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3041. By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition of John Wagner, R. D. No. 
1, New Albany, Pa., praying for favorable consideration of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3042, By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Napoleon Phariss, R. M. 
Hutchinson, Bill Whaley, Harry Hall, E. M. Todd, Richard 
Walters, Albert Johnson, and 210 other citizens of Aurora, Mo., 
urging the support of Congress in behalf of increased rates of 
pensions for Civil War yeterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3043. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Park Club of Buffalo, N. Y., 
urging Congress to take immediate action eliminating the tax 
upon club dues and admission fees; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3044. Also, petition of citizens of East Aurora, N. Y., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase in pensions to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3045. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of residents of Seattle, 
Wash., indorsing Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, for in- 
creases in pensions to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3046. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Butler County, Ky., urging passage of House bill 2562, to grant 
increases in pension to yeterans of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

8047. By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of 78 citizens 
of Grant County, Wis., urging speedy consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for the in- 
creased rate of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3048. Also, petition of 61 citizens of Lancaster, Grant County, 
Wis., urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased rate of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3049. Also, petition of 74 citizens of Monroe, Wis., urging 
Speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3050. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of 70 
citizens of the State of Rhode Island, urging passage of legisla- 
tion providing for increase of pension to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3051. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by John J. Mc- 
Donnell, of 279 Main Street, Dubuque, Iowa, and 67 other voters 
in Dubuque, Iowa, urging the passage of the Spanish-American 
pension bill (H. R. 2562) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3052. Also, petition signed by Herman J. Tapelt, 2027 Wash- 
ington Street, Dubuque, Iowa, and 68 other voters in Dubuque, 
Iowa, urging the passage of the Spanish-American pension bill 
(H. R. 2562) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3053. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition from citizens of Green 
Bay, Wis., urging the speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing increased pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3054. By Mr. SEIBERLING: Petition of citizens of Summit 
County, Ohio, in favor of increased pensions for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3055. By Mr. SIMMS: Petition of citizens of Tatum, N. Mex., 
urging immediate passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

8056. By Mr. STEDMAN: Petition of A. C. Gentry and other 
citizens of Roxboro, N. C., favoring an increase in pension to 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3057. Also, petition of H. C. Allred and other citizens of 
Burlington, N. C., favoring an increase in pensions to Civil War 
veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3058. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Worthville, Pa., for increased rates of pension for veterans 
of the war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3059. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of Mary J. Strait and 20 
other citizens of Woodbine, Iowa, urging adequate pensions for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3060. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition signed by 70 citizens of 
Creston, Union County, Iowa, urging the Congress to enact 
legislation increasing the pensions now allowed veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3061. By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition of citizens of Irondequoit, 
urging passage of legislation to increase pensions of Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3062. Also, petition of the citizens of Rochester, N. Y., urging 
passage of legislation to increase pensions of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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SENATE 
Tnunspax, January 16, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Geor: Kendrick Shep 
Ashurst Gillett Keyes Shipstead 
Baird Glass ng Sho ge 
Barkley Glenn La Follette Simmons 
Bingham Gof eCull Smith 

Black Goldsborough McKellar Smoot 
Blaine Gould McMaster Steck 

Blease Greene McNa Steiwer 
Borah Grundy Metca Sullivan 
Bratton Hale Moses Swanson 
Brock Harris Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harrison Norris Thomas, Okla 
Broussard Hastings N Townsend 
Capper Hatfield ie Trammell 
Caraway Hawes Overman Tydings 
Connally Hayden Patterson Vandenberg 
Couzens Hebert Phipps Wagner 
Dale Heflin Pine Waicott 
Deneen Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dil Johnson seata ae Waterman 
Fletcher Jones Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Frazier Kean Schall er 


Mr. MCNARY. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Highty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Public Printer, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
his annual report of the operations of the Goyernment Printing 
Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, and the calendar 
year 1929, which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a letter from the Acting Superintendent of the 
Five Civilized Tribes Agency, containing a special report of 
expenditures of that agency from the appropriation “ Support 
of Indians and administration of Indian property, 1929,” which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

JUDICIAL SALARIES (S. DOC. NO. 69) 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I submit a report of the 
special committee of the American Bar Association on the sub- 
ject of “ Judicial Salaries,” which I ask may be printed as a 
public document, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Salem County (N. J.) Chamber of Commerce 
favoring the passage of legislation permitting the construction 
of a suspension bridge between the States of Delaware and 
New Jersey, at a point near the city of Wilmington, Del, 
and the Borough of Penns Grove, N. J., which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate a petition of sundry citizens 
of Atchison County, Kans., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented resolutions adopted by 153 civic, 
fraternal, religious, and other organizations in the State of 
of Connecticut, favoring the prompt ratification by the Senate 
of the proposed World Court protocol, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GREENE presented resolutions adopted by 129 civic, fra- 
ternal, religious, and other organizations in the State of Ver- 
mont, favoring the prompt ratification by the Senate of the pro- 
posed World Court protocol, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GILLETT presented resolutions adopted by 21 civic, 
fraternal, religious, and other organizations in the State of 
Massachusetts, favoring the prompt ratification by the Senate 
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of the proposed World Court protocol, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented resolutions adopted by 33 civic, 
fraternal, religious, and other organizations in the State of 
Connecticut, favoring the prompt ratification by the Senate of 
the proposed World Court protocol, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented resolutions adopted by sundry 
women’s organizations in the State of North Carolina, favoring 
the prompt ratification by the Senate of the proposed World 
Court protocol, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. KEAN presented resolutions adopted by approximately 
300 civic, fraternal, religious, and other organizations in the 
State of New Jersey, favoring the prompt ratification by the 
Senate of the proposed World Court protocol, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of New Jersey, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Kinston and Snow Hill, N. C., praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. METCALF presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Rhode Island, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PATTERSON presented petitions of approximately 300 
citizens of the State of Missouri, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Boston, Mass., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting Increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more and Westminster, in the State of Maryland, praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Span- 
ish War veterans, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a delegation of ladies appeared in 
my office to-day to meet the two Senators from Ohio and pre- 
sent petitions on the World Court. They represent something 
like 15 or 20 different associations, and presented to me about 
300 petitions, which I wish to submit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be received and 
properly referred. 

Mr. FESS presented resolutions adopted by approximately 
800 civic, fraternal, religious, and other organizations in the 
State of Ohio, favoring the prompt ratification by the Senate 
of the proposed World Court protocol, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


FREIGHT RATES ON ROAD-BUILDING MATERIALS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp another protest, from the Madison 
County Court, of Tennessee, against the proposed increase of 
freight rates on road materials by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The imposition of this increased tax upon the people of Ten- 
nessee at this time is indefensible. That there is now a period 
of depression throughout the country there can be no doubt. 
The President has urged increased public improvements, he has 
urged increased appropriations for public roads. Just at such 
a time it would be utterly indefensible to permit the railroads, 
now enjoying their greatest prosperity, to increase freight rates 
on road-building materials. 

There being no objection, the protest was ordered to be 
printed in the Recozp and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, as follows: 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the county 
quarterly court of Madison County, Tenn., at its January, 1930, term, 
January 6, it being the regular term of said court, there being present 
and participating 19 members of said court, which consists of a member- 
ship of 34, 4 being absent on account of sickness. 

FREIGHT RATE INCREASE, RESOLUTION PROTESTING SUCH 

The following resolution protesting the increase in freight rates on 
road-building and other construction material was offered by Esquire 
Meriwether and unanimously adopted by the court, which said resolution 
is in the following words and figures, to wit: 


1930 


“To the INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
2 “ Washington, D. 0. 

“Whereas the report as shown in Document 3250 of Dxaminer 
Waters asking the railroads to increase freight rates on road-building 
and other construction material, should this be put into effect, it would 
entail a very heavy burden upon the taxpayers in the Mississippi Valley, 
which would amount to about $1,000,000 annually. 

“We see no reason for this increase from the viewpoint of the rail- 
roads since they are very prosperous, while on the other hand, the tax- 
payers and farmers are now heavily burdened in providing that which 
is essential to their maintenance; Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the members of the Madison County Court of 
Tennessee, in regular session, call upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to seriously consider the interests of the taxpayers as we feel 
sure they will not allow the increase under the circumstances,” 


“ STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
“ Madison County. 

“I, A. M. Young, clerk of the county court of the aforesaid State 
and county, hereby certify that the foregoing and attached sheet is a 
full, true, and correct copy of the proceedings had and resolution 
adopted by the county quarterly court at its regular session on the 6th 
day of January, 1930, pertaining to the increase in freight rate on road- 
building and other construction material as appears of record in my 
office. 

“ Witness my hand and seal of office this January 13, 1930. 

[SEAL,] “A. M. Youna, 

E County Court Clerk.” 


CURRITUCK SOUND AND BACK BAY DISTRICT 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have here a resoiution 
passed by the General Assembly of Virginia which I desire to 
present to the Senate and have printed in the Recorp under the 
rule. It is a petition, reciting very fully the reasons therefor, 
for the construction of a lock in the Albemarle & Chesapeake 
Canal, forming a part of the Norfolk and Beaufort intracoastal 
waterway. 

Before this canal was in the possession of the Government 
there was a lock in the canal which prevented sea water and 
polluted water going into Currituck Sound and thence into Back 
Bay, Va. The Government destroyed this lock, and now pol- 
luted water and sea water come into this sound and go into 
Back Bay and all that section of the country. The polluted 
water and sea water have destroyed all kinds of foliage there, 
all kinds of grasses, all kinds of growth that sea water affects. 
They have destroyed the fresh-water fish. They have destroyed 
all of the vegetation that the migratory birds live on in Back 
Bay, which was the greatest bay in the world for ducks and 
other migratory birds, and have been very destructive. 

We have been trying for some time to get the Government to 
reestablish this lock, to prevent the overflow of salt and pol- 
luted waters into this section of Virginia and North Carolina. 
It has been delayed, and we hope to be able to have it done at 
this session of Congress. It is absolutely necessary for the 
protection of a vast fishing, hunting, and vegetation interest in 
that section. 

I ask unanimous consent that this resolution, with the rea- 
sons assigned by the General Assembly of Virginia, may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Resolution praying the Congress of the United States to restore a tidal 
guard lock in the Virginia cut of the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal 
forming a part of the Norfolk-Beaufort Intracoastal Waterway 


Be it resolved by the House of Delegates and the Senate of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Virginia— 

Whereas the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, built in 1854, had a 
tida: guard lock at Great Bridge, Va., which by controlling the differ- 
ence in water levels, maintained a condition favorable to navigation, 
and aiso prevented the flow of salt and polluted waters from Chesapeake 
Bay into the fresh and pure waters of Currituck Sound and Back Bay, 
Va.; and 

Whereas when the Federal Government acquired the said canal in 
1912, provision was made for the installation of a tidal guard lock in 
the enlarged canal if found necessary; and 

Whereas in the deepening, straightening, and widening of the canal 
the old lock was left open from about 1917, and when the enlargement 
was completed in 1923, no lock was installed on the theory that it was 
not absolutely essential for the purposes of navigation, and the dangers 
of the pollution of the Currituck Sound and connected waters do not 
appear to have been considered; and 

Whereas as early as 1920 complaints began to be made by users of 
the canal of the highly unfavorable effect of the currents, and by resi- 
dents of the region and State and Federal authorities of the salting and 
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fouling of the waters and the killing of the water grasses in upper Cur- 
rituck Sound, Back Bay, and connected waters in Virginia due to the 
unobstructed flow of salt and polluted waters from the north through 
the canal, resulting in the marked reduction of the catch of fresh-water 
fish and of the numbers and stay of migratory fowl; and 

Whereas these complaints continued and increased, and were voiced 
at a public hearing before the Army Engineers at Munden on March 3, 
1926, at a meeting held at Norfolk on May 21, 1926, at the invitation 
of the Army Engineers, and on December 14, 1927, at a meeting before 
a board of engineers at Washington, attended by a representative of the 
Governor of this Commonwealth, one of our United States Senators, the 
Congressmen from the Wistricts affected, representatives of Federal bu- 
reaus and scientific associations, officials of this Commonwealth charged 
with the duty of caring for the interests of navigation, game, and fish- 
eries, representatives of the local interests affected, and like representa- 
tives of the State of North Carolina; and 

Whereas at all of these meetings the testimony of officials and of 
individuals long and intimately acquainted with the facts was without 
exception to the effect that the interests of navigation would be served 
by the installation of a lock in the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, 
and that the installation of such a lock was essential to the checking 
of the flow of salt and polluted waters into the Currituck Sound and 
through the sound into the waters of Back and North Bays in Virginia; 
and 

Whereas the testimony thus presented and further and later testi- 
mony by State and Federal authorities, by scientific institutes, and by 
the people of the region is unanimous to the effect that the succulent 
and nutritious water grasses, which formerly grew luxuriantly over 
practically the entire area of Currituck Sound, Back and North Bays 
preserving the purity and clarity of these waters favorable to the propa- 
gation of bass and perch, and affording an extensive and ideal feeding 
ground for multitudes of migratory birds, have been almost entirely de- 
stroyed, resulting in an extraordinary diminution and threatened anni- 
hilation of the bass and perch fisherles and an appalling reduction in 
numbers and in length of stay of the migratory wild fowl, all to the 
very great loss in property values in the region, and of opportunities 
for employment and means of livelihood by the people of the section; 
and 

Whereas the evidence thus presented, based on careful official examina- 
tion, through scientific.investigation and wide personal experience is to 
the effect that these calamitous conditions can only be cured and the 
former favorable conditions measurably restored by the installation of 
a lock in the said canal, as proved in the attached documentary evidence 
hereby made a part hereof: Be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Virginia respect- 
fully and urgently represents to the Congress of the United States the 
facts above recited, which have caused great loss and injury to the 
people and the interests of this Commonwealth, and earnestly prays for 
the early restoration of a suitable and commodious tidal guard lock in 
the said Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal to remedy the conditions com- 
plained of and to restore at as early a date as possible these afflicted 
regions to the condition that there obtained prior to the removal of the 
lock by the United States. 

Agreed to by house of delegates, January 9, 1930. 

Jno. W. WILLIAMS, 
Clerk House of Delegates. 
Agreed to by the senate, January 10, 1930. 
O. V. Haven, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 320) authorizing reconstruction 
and improvement of a public road in Wind River Indian Reser- 
vation, Wyo., reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 92) thereon. ~ 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, from the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, to which was referred the bill (S. 2890) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to compacts or agreements between 
the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming with respect to the division and apportionment of the 
waters of the Columbia River and all other streams in which 
such States are jointly interested, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 94) thereon. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. SMOOT, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Finance, reported sundry nominations in the Customs and 
Public Health Services, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. a 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, as in open executive session, 
reported nominations in the Customs Service, which were or- 
dered to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. DENEEN, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Alfred J. 
Chretien, of New Hampshire, to be United States marshal, dis- 
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trict of New Hampshire, which was ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. STEIWER, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Don A. 
Preussner, of Iowa, to be United States marshal, northern dis- 
trict of Iowa, which was ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry nominations to 
be ee eae which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3144) for the relief of J. D. Stewart; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A bill (S. 3145) for the relief of De Witt & Shobe; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3146) to aid in the establishment of State parks; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3147) to provide for uniform regulation of marriage 
and divorce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 3148) extending the classified civil service to include 
postmasters of the third class, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3149) granting a pension to Mary McHugh (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3150) placing John A. McAlister, jr., on the retired 
list of the Army as a lieutenant colonel; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr, McKELLAR: : 

A bill (S. 3151) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

. By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 3152) to legalize a combined sewer and submarine 
cable constructed under the Grand River near the pumping 
station on Market Avenue at Grand Rapids, Mich. ; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3153) to aid the Grand Army of the Republic in 
its Memorial Day services, May 30, 1930; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 3154) to provide for the erection of a suitable me- 
morial to the memory of John James Audubon at Henderson, 
Ky.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 3155) to amend the Federal farm loan act, as 
amended ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 3156) providing for the final enrollment of the 
Indians of the Klamath Indian Reservation in the State of 
Oregon; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3157) granting a pension to Frank A. Benedict 
(with aceompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3158) granting a pension to James Harvey Fisher 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 8159) granting a pension to Frank Brown (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 121) directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to readjust freight rates on farm prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122) providing for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemoration of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States relative to marriage 
and divorce laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 125) authorizing and directing 
the Postmaster General to design and issue a special postage 
stamp commemorating the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Baron Frederick William von Steuben, Inspector Gen- 
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eral of the Army of the United States under Washington; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL—MOLASSES 
Mr. HOWELL submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CoNnNALLY] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator yield? I have here an 
article which has reference to the specific vote to be taken at 12 
o'clock, which I would like to have printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield for that purpose, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, on yesterday the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] referred to labor condi- 
tions in the Hawaiian Islands. I have here an article written 
by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting statistician of the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, relating to conditions in 
the Hawaiian Islands, which I ask permission to have inserted 
in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


Waar Sucar Has Done ror Hawan 


By Frederick L. Hoffman, LL. D., consulting statistician, Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America 


A journey to the “ Paradise of the Pacific” is in very truth a glimpse 
of a world in which the wildest of dreams have come true. For Hawaii 
offers everything that the heart desires, marvelous natural scenery, a 
superabundance of beautiful and fragrant tropical flowers, trees, ferns, 
and fruits, with a human background of hospitality, natural graces, and 
strange racial castes, of which the world has no duplicate. Only 2,100 
miles from San Francisco, the road to Hawaii lies most appropriately 
through the Golden Gate across the usually placid Pacific, a fitting in- 
troduction to the paradise beyond. A nearly always pleasant sail of 
four to six days brings one at early dawn within sight of the lonely 
lighthouse at Makapuu Point, while to the east through the mist one 
catches just a sight of the shore line of far-famed Molokai, where 
“lepers go to live and die.“ Makapuu Point is on the Island of Oahu, 
the most important of the string of volcanic summits that constitutes 
the Hawaiian group, in years past known as the Sandwich Islands, 
The most important of these is Kauai, or the garden island. To the 
west and adjoining it lies the much smaller and remote post, the island 
of Nibau which, however, is practically uninhabited. To the east of 
Oahu lies Lanai, only of late developed for the growing of pineapples, 
also the island of Kahoolawe, and the great island of Maui, often 
spoken of as the richest agricultural region of the world. Further south 
still lies the largest of all the islands, the island of Hawaii, famous for 
its voleano and many other natural attractions and curiosities. 

None of these islands should be missed by the visitor, though unhappily 
the majority of visitors are satisfied with a rapid journey from Hono- 
lulu to Hilo for a glimpse into the abyssmal depths of Kilauea, and the 
pit of fire of Halemaumau. Every island, however, has its special at- 
tractions demanding close attention. Yet everywhere the outstanding 
feature of the landscape is the seemingly endless fields of sugarcane, 
though of recent years, a considerable area of land otherwise hardly 
useful has been made useful for the raising of immense quantities of 
pineapples which are not matched for flavor by those grown in other 
tropical parts. Both Hawaiian sugar and Hawaiian pineapple are 
products of such superior excellence that they take precedence over all 
others, If a journey of inspection over a sugar plantation and through 
a sugar mill is an inspiration in applied agriculture and mechanical 
efficiency, a visit to a pineapple factory seems the last word in mechan- 
ical ingenuity. Hardly a human hand touches the product from the 
time the fruit is placed into the hopper to the moment the label is 
placed on the can ready for shipment to every part of the civilized 
world. 

But sugar dominates the islands from the great plantations of the 
McBryde Sugar Co., of Kauai, to the plantations of the Hawaiian Agri- 
cultural Co. at the southern end of the island of Hawaii. The story of 
sugar is an absorbing one, as well as a fascinating account of human 
energy and ingenuity to master not only difficulties and incredible 
obstacles, but also human and political problems taxing the mind to the 
utmost. Sugar was found in Hawaii when Captain Cook made his first 
epoch-making visit to the islands in 1778. It is supposed to have been 
introduced into Hawall by Japanese traders in the thirteenth century, 
but, like all historical references, this claim has been disputed. When the 
first American missionaries arrived in 1820 they found a veritable 
Eden with kind-hearted natives basking in the ever-present sunshine 
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bidding them a hearty welcome. The missionaries brought Christianity 
and civilization, but also peace, industry, and prosperity. They and 
their children established human relations, order, and morality, trans- 
fused with a degree of kindness and hospitality for which the only pro- 
totype may be said to have been the feudal system of the old South. 
Previous to 1851 the missionaries and those who have followed them 
seem to have absorbed the generous spirit of the native race and car- 
ried forward from generation to generation an attitude of mind and 
manners of which the outside world is most urgently in need. For 
though great wealth has come to Hawaii it has not spoiled the spirit 
of kindness. Sordidness or hard-heartedness is rarely met with. A 
spirit of generosity dominates all races who seem to fully understand 
and respect one another, 

It may possibly be the sweetness in the sugar that gives the Hawalian 
temperament such an ever-present degree of amlableness. The smiling 
faces of Paris find their counterpart in the smiling faces of Hawaiians, 
for they are all Hawaiians, be they white or Portuguese, Japanese or 
Chinese, Filipino or Korean, of every conceivable degree of intermix- 
ture. There is no race antagonism in Hawaii, All are Americans and 
proud of the land of their adoption. All are imbued with a spirit of 
progress and are rapidly absorbing American standards of life. There is 
little poverty in the islands, for there is an abundance of work for all. 
There is a marvelous spirit of helpfulness and few ever suffer want. 
There are no beggars, few drunkards, and there is little of immorality. 
The descendants of the original race, the missionaries, emigrants, and 
settlers are all fused into a heterogeneous population which offers most 
enticing opportunities to the student of race problems. 

The arrival of the visitor at any port of Hawaii is a rare and ex- 
hilarating experience. Beautiful and fragrant leis or garlands of 
flowers are draped about one’s neck and shoulders, giving one a fitting 
introduction to the “ Paradise of the Pacific.” An atmosphere of wel- 
come and good will is never lost during one’s stay. Time and again in 
my search for the facts of life I have entered the houses of natives or 
orientals without a warning, but never once did I fail to meet with a 
hearty “Aloha,” the natitve word for welcome and good cheer. And it 
is the facts of everyday life in Hawaii that stand out in such marked 
contrast to the life and labor of the masses in other countries. After 
weeks of wandering about in the highways and byways of the different 
islands it dawned upon me that it was primarily the organized sugar 
industry that had promoted the well being of these contented, prosper- 
ous, and healthy people of all races. For the sugar plantations employ 
in one way or another about one-third of the entire population and those 
depending upon them. On June 30, 1929, the total population connected 
with the sugar industry was 101,115, of whom 50,045 were male adults, 
the remainder being women and children, all living in 19,589 houses 
owned by the different corporations. The significance of these figures 
is better understood when it is stated that the total present population 
of the territory is about 350,000. 

The rise of the sugar industry in Hawaii dates from 1870, when 
the first reciprocity treaty between the United States and the then 
existing Kingdom of Hawaii was adopted. In that year the sugar 
exports of Hawaii amounted to only 13,036 tons. As the result of 
tariff concessions, exports a few years later began to increase rapidly, 
or from 31,792 tons in 1880 to 108,112 tons by 1886. The American 
annexation of Hawaii in 1898 put sugar on the free list. By this time 
Sugar exports had increased to 229,414 tons, reaching 521,000 tons in 
1908, and the highest figure on record was obtained during 1928, when 
904,000 tons were exported. In the words of Governor Farrington's 
admirable report for 1928, “This industry has thrived under the pro- 
tection of the tariff that has enabled the sugar plantations of Hawaii 
to pay the higher costs of production, resulting from the higher wages 
and better housing conditions offered workers in the cane fields of 
Hawaii as compared with any foreign country.” 

For many years one of my chief concerns has been labor health and 
welfare. I am not particularly interested in the fine homes of the 
rich, however attractive from the point of view of beauty and art. 
To me there is nothing more discouraging in life than the neighbor- 
hood of a large slum area near to a palace. I would like everywhere 
to see the widest diffusion of wealth and comfort, so that all the people 
may enjoy the blessings of a happy and secure life consistent with 
our American standards of a struggle for more than a mere existence. 
In Hawaii the ideal in this respect has been realized. The contrast 
to me was much more startling, since only a few months before I had 
observed living conditions in Cuba, Haiti, and San Domingo, sug- 
gestive of progress, but far from what has been achieved in Hawali. 

The corporate organization of the sugar industry in Hawaii and Its 
intelligent coordination to a well-defined and thoroughly consistent 
labor and welfare policy lies at the root of this condition, refiecting 
both the wisdom and the unusual humanity of the Hawaiian sugar 
planters. Some 50 of them have consolidated their interests in the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, while their economic interests 
are concentrated in the Sugar Factors Co. (Ltd.), which controls the 
selling of the product, and managed admirably through the California 
& Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation of Crockett, Calif., not far from 
San Francisco, where it operates what is probably the largest sugar 
refinery in the world. 
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The labor question in Hawaii for two generations has been a trouble- 
some one on account of the increasing demand for a personnel suitable 
for plantation needs. Even if the native Hawaiian were sufficiently 
numerous, it has been shown by long experience that he is not well 
adapted to the exacting toil required. A discussion of the Hawailan 
immigration question would carry me too far afield for the present 
purpose. Various experiments were tried during the royal régime, par- 
ticularly when the late Col. William N. Armstrong was secretary of 
the interlor under King Kalakaua, The Chinese were among the first 
to be introduced, and the earliest laborers were landed in Honolulu in 
1852. Up to the time of the annexation of Hawaii in 1898 about 37,000 
had been admitted. Under the Chinese exclusion act this element, of 
course, was thereafter out of reach, Portuguese were introduced also 
in the fifties, but large numbers did not arrive until after 1876. The 
total immigration seems to have been about 20,000 up to 1900. It was 
not until the Japanese were introduced that the immigration question 
assumed outstanding importance. The first immigrants for this pur- 
Pose seem to have arrived in 1868, when 148 were landed. The aggre- 
gate since that time must have reached impressive proportions, The 
largest number in any one year was in 1899, when nearly 20,000 were 
landed. At the present time immigration is of no material importance, 
for the Japanese have entered into trade and industry on a large 
scale, as well as related occupations, so that the present dependence 
for labor in the cane fields is largely for the useful and industrious 
Filipino. They seem, first, to have been introduced about 1896, when 
200 arrived. At the present time on all the plants, according to the 
census of June 30, 1929, the number of Japanese, including their de- 
pendents, was 38,948. The number of Filipinos is given as 43,433; 
Chinese, 1,709; Koreans, 1,422; Porto Ricans, 2,609; Portuguese, 4,407, 
Aside from these, there are 2,032 native Hawaiians and 2,059 Ameri- 
cans. The number of othef races was 815. Unfortunately I can not 
give any occupational distribution for the different races, but the state- 
ment remains true that the principal source of the labor supply at the 
present time is the Filipino, the immigration of whom is unrestricted. 

To comprehend the foregoing in relation to the population at large 
it may be pointed out that the total number of American and European 
whites in the Territory of Hawaii is estimated at 70,000; native 
Hawalians, 20,000 ; mixed-blood Hawaiians, 25,000; Japanese, 130,000; 
Chinese, 23,000; Filipino, 60,000; and others, about 15,000; in truth, a 
veritable melting pot suggestive of no end of complications, but happily 
productive of none of practical importance. 

The labor-welfare policy of the Hawaiian sugar planters may be 
briefly summarized in essential points as follows: The planters provide 
in the first place free medical, surgical, and hospital service to all 
laborers and their families. Each plantation has adequate hospital 
facilities, and the number of beds averages at least one bed to each 100 
persons housed on the plantation. Thirty competent surgeons are em- 
ployed by the planters, serving, as has been pointed out, a total planta- 
tion population of about 101,000. 

As regards sanitation, it may be said that all sanitary services are 
furnished free, including street cleaning, garbage removal, etc. The 
majority of villages are provided with sanitary sewerage systems, each 
family being provided with a separate toilet, wash, and bath house. 
Housing is free, and all buildings are kept in repair by the plantation. 
The general housing rule is one family to a house of the bungalow type. 
Each house is provided with running water and sanitary facilities. All 
potable water supplies are approved by the board of health. The 
houses have enough space around them for a garden which is cultivated 
for domestic use. There is an abundance of flowers everywhere, and 
most of the houses are surrounded by hedges of flowering plants, giving 
them a neat and homelike aspect. Fuel is furnished free, but a small 
charge is made for electric lights as a safeguard against excessive 
electricity consumption. 

Abundant provision is made for amusements and recreation. All 
plantations have moving-picture theaters and clubhouses. Athletic 
fields are provided for outdoor sports, of which baseball is the most 
popular. There are facilities for outdoor gymnastics and much is 
being done to encourage physical development, amplified often by con- 
tests in which all races participate. 

It is estimated that the welfare services rendered to the laborers 
for medical attention, fuel, housing, recreation, ete., cost the plan- 
tation at least $15 a month per capita. The average earnings for 
laborers on short-term contracts is $1.70 a day, while for long-term 
contracts as much as $2.35 a day is earned. In addition to these 
amounts, a bonus of 10 per cent is given to all men who work 23 days 
a month, An additional bonus is paid when raw sugar sells for 5 cents 
a pound which, however, is rarely the case. 

The foregoing provisions have led to the development of a thor- 
oughly wholesome plantation community life. It would seem difficult 


to conceive any practical needs which have not been met far beyond 
normal expectations. For example, free medical services are every- 
where amplified by a visiting nurse system for maternal welfare, pre- 
natal care, etc., which has resulted in a low infant mortality, or a rate 
about the average for the Territory as a whole. 

It may also be said that the plantation stores carry a full line of 
American goods, the staple articles being sold at cost. An interesting 
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sight is the not inconsiderable number of automobiles owned by plan- 
tation laborers who may be seen driving their own cars all over the 
islands. One of the most gratifying aspects of the labor situation is 
the fact that there is practically no seasonal work, but all laborers 
can work 25 days every month throughout the year. ‘There is no 
system of bondage or contract labor, but anyone is free to move. when 
and where he wishes, 

The best test of a labor and welfare policy is after all the general 
death rate. The latter, of course, is to a certain extent conditioned 
by the birth rate. This in 1928 on Hawaiian sugar plantations was 
30.25 per 1,000, and the evidence of an abundant crop of children 
was to be seen everywhere all over the plantations. The general death 
rate in 1928 was only 8.51 per 1,000, which compares with a general 
death rate for the Territory of Hawaii for the same period given as 
11.70. In considering these figures, the fact must not be overlooked 
that they include a large number of Filipinos, a recent introduction 
into the islands, and as yet far from assimilated to American sanitary 
ideals, but they are making progress in this direction and in another 
10 years will no doubt show extraordinary changes. 

I will not enlarge upon other statistics, particularly those of crime 
and punishment, except to say that law and order prevail to an extraor- 
dinary degree among all elements of the popuiation with the possible 
exception of the Filipinos who contribute the largest share of serious 
crimes. Out of 152 Territorial prisoners in Oahu prison on June 30, 
1929, 53 were Filipinos, 44 Hawallans, but only 9 were Chinese, 12 
Japanese, and 4 Koreans. Orientals, therefore, have about the best 
record of any except the white element which is largely American. 

Thus for these social and economic results affecting the labor element 
of Hawaii, the largest portion of credit in the first place belongs to 
the organized sugar industry. But this is but one of its many re- 
markable achievements of which the most important perhaps is the 
extraordinary agricultural development of an area which, but for Amer- 
ican enterprise and ingenuity, would contribute a much smaller share 
to the world’s needs. The cultivation of sugar itself requires a high 
degree of scientific attainment in the light of important international 
competition. The Sugar Planters’ Association, therefore, maintains 
a great experiment station which is the source of many of the most 
valuable suggestions for the further improvement of the industry 
applicable to the world at large. They concern themselves first of all 
with sugar technology; second, with diseases of sugarcane; third, with 
economic entomology; and fourth, with the chemistry of sugar in- 
yolving every phase of the industry but particularly so the study of 
the composition of the cane crop. But for these experiments it is 
safe to say insect pests would long since have played havoc with cane 
growing, while the scientifie use of fertilizer in maintaining a high 
degree of productive results has received continuous and highly quali- 
fied attention. Nowhere, perhaps, have the mineral and chemical 
qualities. of soils been studied more intensely than in Hawaii, and it 
is to these and other factors concentrated upon in the experiment sta- 
tion that the industry owes its high degree of attained perfection. 

Thus the economie benefits are shown to have been shared by the 
labor element which lives under conditions in Hawaii not exceeded by 
the progress in labor in any other part of the world. As shown by some 
of the illustrations, the homes present no longer the dreary aspect of 
labor colonies, but in every way a wholesome condition of community 
life has been reached and is being maintained. This would have been 
impossible but for the fact that an entire division of the Sugar Planters’ 
Association concerns itself with housing, home, and recreational prob- 
lems, including schools, kindergartens, hospitals, etc., all of which are 
maintained at the highest possible degree of usefulness and efficiency. 

These then are just a few of the outstanding instances of what sugar 
has done for Hawaii, but what sugar has done for Hawaii in this respect 
has been a contribution to the world at large by setting it a splendid 
example of high-minded business administration. Hawaii is now the 
mecca for more than 20,000 tourists a year. One and all of these gain 
some insight into the social and economie life of the people and all 
gather new impressions of life lived on a higher spiritual and intellec- 
tua] plane than in many other parts. The islands have a charming and 
instructive history and literature with which all should have at least 
a passing acquaintance. Everyone who has visited the islands will 
have felt the spell and the lure of the abundance of flowers which are 
met with everywhere in glorious profusion. Everyone in Hawaii knows 
something worth while about the many strange trees and exotic forms 
of plant growth that greet the bewildered tourist on every hand. But 
in the background always looms the mystic life of the oriental. Bud- 
dhist and Shinto temples abound, and even the Mormons have placed 
their imprint upon the landseape by a magnificent temple, a reminder 
of “the glory that was Greece.” Yet to me the most lasting impres- 


sion of the spiritual life of the people was a visit during a service to 
one of the leading native churches in Honolulu. The sermon was in 
the native language, followed by brief and feeling remarks in excellent 
English, The singing was touching to the point of tears. There is 
always a sad note in Hawaiian melodies. But the music is not want- 
ing in expressions of robust joy. 


I never tired of it, and one can hear 
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the people sing everywhere almost the whole day long. To have heard 
real Hawaiian music amidst a setting of tropical plants on a balmy 
night is to have felt a touch of the heartbeat of a vanishing race. 

The story of Hawaii is expressed in its music and dances. The 
island takes much pride in its royal band, of which a German, Herr 
Berger, was the founder while serving under King Kalakaua, and who 
is practically the originator and inspiration of the native musie of the 
Hawaii of to-day. The joy of listening to Hawaiian music is increased 
manifold when one understands the songs that go with it. A very 
favorite tune is Aloba Oe, meaning farewell to thee. With music and 
song go the native dances of which the hula is best known to the outside 
world, but generally much misunderstood. Rightly performed, it is a 
ceremonial dance in which the legends of the natives are recited and 
traditions are preserved. Unspolled by modernism and vulgarity, the 
hula dance is an exquisite performance. The dance and the music with 
it has been made the subject of a scientific report by the Bureau of 
Ethnology published in 1909 and now out of print. 

It would be impossible, however, to do justice to Hawaii and the 
efforts of the sugar planters in a brief descriptive account subject to 
the limitation of space. I would like to have said something as regards 
the tariiff situation which fundamentally conditions the future pros- 
perity of the islands. I can not do more than say, however, that we 
owe it to the islands, which are ours, to leave nothing undone to main- 
tain American standards of life threatened by the competition of the 
outside world. Adequate tariff protection for Hawaiian sugar is, there- 
fore, a national duty which it is to be hoped will not be disregarded in 
the present confiict for tariff revision. Our chief competitor is Cuba, 
where living conditions are infinitely inferior to those prevailing in 
Hawaii, and I speak in the light of extended personal investigations, 
Hawaii can not hope to compete with the lower wages and inferior liv- 
ing conditions in the Philippines, or in Jamaica, or in India, from which 
much of the world’s cane-sugar supply is derived. A marvelous experi- 
ment in human relations is in progress in the Hawaiian Islands, which 
for its continuity and extension requires the payment of wages sufficient 
for the maintenance of American ideals of what constitutes an adequate, 
happy, and contended family life. This requires that the selling price 
of the product be raised sufliciently to adequately safeguard against the 
risk of excessive foreign competition. The sugar industry in Hawaii 
would be ruined by ill-advised legislation that would not only raise 
a social problem of outstanding importance but that would wreck an 
experiment in labor, welfare that has not its counterpart anywhere in 
the world. For good or for evil, we have permitted vast numbers of 
orientals and Filipinos to come to the islands and most of them, or 
their children, are American citizens entitled to the utmost solicitude 
of the Government. At the same time a generous feeling of appreciation 
is due the Hawaiian sugar planters and others who have carried prac- 
tical American business ideas to the highest degree of actual perform- 
ance. They, or their ancestors, found a “ Paradise in the Pacific,” and 
they have left nothing undone to maintain it, make it prosperous, happy, 
and a benefit to its people and to the whole world. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield to me that I may ask to have a statement 
printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In connection with the de- 
bate on the pending amendment I ask that certain extracts 
from a statement of the American bottlers of carbonated bever- 
ages opposing the proposed blanket advance of the tariff on 
sugar may be inserted in the Recorp. I think it is one of the 
best statements made in opposition to a higher duty. It ex- 
presses my views with respect to many aspects of this impor- 
tant tariff question. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The statement is as follows: 


INCREASE OF Sucar Tantrr Not INDICATED BY OFFICIAL ASCHRTAINMENTS 
ov DIFFERENCES IN COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


The United States consumes yearly 6,000,00 tons of sugar. Five- 
sixths of this, 5,000,000 tons, must be imported from overseas.” Of this 
5,000,000 tons 47 per cent came from Cuba in 1928; the remainder, 
exempted from duty, came from Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands. These insular sugars receive the protective bonus given Lou- 
isiana and the beet-sugar States, although they present no problem of 
American wages to protect and nature has been lavish in bestowing upon 
them favors in sugar fertility. 

Thus Cuban sugars alone are subject to the tariff. How much should 
it be? A Republican Congress has answered this question when it laid 
down the following rule to govern the Tariff Commission and the Presi- 
dent in adjusting tariff rates: 

“The difference in cost of production of articles * * * the prod- 
uct of the United States and of like or similar articles * * * the 
product of competing foreign countries.” 

The question of the difference in cost of production of sugar between 
Cuba and the United States has received four determinations: 
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1. The Tariff Commission, considering prewar years and the years 
1916-17, 1917-18, and 1918-19 found a difference of 1.349 cents per 
pound (p. 2612). 

2. During the war the Food Administration and the Tariff Commis- 
sion investigated the subject to obtain costs for determining the price 
of sugar, and found the difference to be 1.38 cents per pound. 

3. The Institute of Economics in 1923 found the difference to be from 
1.25 to 1.50, cents per pound (p. 2612). 

4. In July, 1924, again, the Tariff Commission, reporting to the 
President, found the difference to be 1.23 cents per pound (p. 2612). 

Here are four responsible, including three official, determinations of 


the cost differences, They are: 
Difference per 
pound (cents) 
Tariff Commission pre-war and 1916-17 to 1918-19_-______ 1, 349 
een es 1. 380 
Institute of Economics, 1928__.--.-.-__..-..~------..-.. 1, 25-1. 50 
Tariff Commission, 1917 to 19222222ͤ„4„%.,]57 1, 23 


It appears from all these determinations that the present duty is from 
a quarter to half cent greater than the cost differences, and they indi- 
eate a reduction of about 44 cent and not an advance in the rate 
(p. 2612). 

A minority of the Tariff Commission reported a difference of 1.85 
cents. However, it omitted to include “other advantages in competi- 
tion,” amounting to 0.7644 cent per pound as provided in subsection C 
of section 315. The Attorney General has since ruled that these fac- 
tors must be included; and when included, the minority difference in 
cost is found to be 1.09 cents per pound (p. 2335). 

No other official or disinterested and competent determinations have 
been made that we know of. 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


To determine these differences in cost of production, which involved 
trained accountancy as well as competent and unbiased interpreta- 
tions, Congress found it necessary to establish the Tariff Commission, 
an institution which should provide the experts essential for such 
work. Moreover, the act provided for adequate (public) hearings 
where the opposing interests could meet and have the evidence and 
its interpretations sufficiently scrutinized. Tariff rates based on bare 
interested claims, untested statements as to financial conditions and 
experience, ex parte access to and interpretation of the facts, had been 
found to be (not supportive but) perversive of the protective principle, 
and productive of more abuses than of benefits. 

The present claimants for a blanket increase in the tariff on sugar 
should have presented their facts and arguments to the Tariff Com- 
mission for proper testing before going to Congress. They have not 
done so. 

Should other industries be subjected to the dangers of Improvident 
legislation when the claimants have a safe remedy before the Tariff 
Commission, where their claims can be adequately investigated? 


PRESENT EXCESSIVE TARIFF HAS DISASTROUSLY REDUCED OUR EXPORTS, 
ESPECIALLY FARM EXPORTS, TO CUBA 


The present excessive tariff has enabled Cuba's competitors in Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, who are exempt from duty pay- 
ments on sugar, to expand their production and imports into the 
United States by 93 per cent since 1921, at the expense of Cuba, though 
United States consumption has increased by only 16 per cent (p. 
2610), while continental (United States) production has remained at 
a standstill. 

In consequence Cuba's inability to market her sugars in the 
United States has resulted in great declines in her purchases here, 
especially of farm products. Further restriction must aggravate these 
conditions. The effect sought by a further increase of the sugar tariff 
is to raise the price and increase the proportion of the sugar crop 
taken by us from Cuba’s subsidized competitors. It must operate, if 
granted, to reduce the quantity which Cuba may supply us and further 
lessen her purchasing power in American markets. 

Inability to market her sugar crop has produced a depression in 
Cuba which has continued from 1925 through 1927 (p. 2610). 

We quote from a consular report: 

Economie conditions have shown no improvement since the close 
of 1925. The low sugar prices have materially affected the general 
business situation, and in 1927 Cuban trade and industry experienced 
a most unsatisfactory year. For the first time since 1921 Cuba in 
1927 ceased to be the leading Latin-American market for American 
products” (p. 2610). 

The resultant of these Cuban sugar conditions is generally unfavor- 
able to our exports to Cuba and radically so in the case of our farm 
products. It appears that Cuba's purchases of American farm products 
from 1924 to 1927 suffered quantitative declines as follows: 


Declining exports to Cuba 


Per cent 
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The sales of seven American farm products to Cuba have fallen from a 
gross of $60,000,000 to less than $30,000,000, since the sugar tariff 
increase of 7614 per cent in 1921-22. Conditions have not improved 
but baye grown worse since 1927. In the first 10 months of 1928 our 
exports to Cuba fell to $104,982,784 from $131,979,187 in the like 10 
months of 1927 (p. 2610). 


LAW OF THE MARKETS 


If legislation for but 0.4 of 1 per cent of our farming acreage de- 
voted to sugar beets is to further obstruct our natural trade with 
Cuba, our farmers in general and other productive industries must pay 
for its reactionary effect fn a reduction of their exports to Cuba and 
(by indirect causation) to other countries as well. 

The law of the markets does not differ from the law of the tides. 
The incoming tides must equal the outgoing. So imports make exports 
possible. Both laws are in truth special cases of Newton's third law 
of motion. Trade is reciprocal and interdependent. It is mutual; it 
is triangular; even quadrangular. Acting positively, one sale may pro- 
vide the effective demand conditions for many others. Acting nega- 
tively, the effect is well illustrated in the remark of a prominent British 
banker, who said: 

“If Russia fails to buy tea in China or India, our English eastern 
market for cotton is narrowed. The United States sells less raw 
cotton to us, and our shipping, banking, and insurance business is im- 
paired.” 

The destruction of a single market such as that of Russia, may 
ruin markets far removed, such as our own markets for cotton in 
England and Germany, and in turn the market in the Southern States 
for agricultural machinery and, partly dependent on the latter, the mar- 
ket in Chicago for many articles consumed by the builders of agri- 
cultural equipment. 

In the light of our specific experience with Cuba, a bill proposing to 
further advance the sugar sales tax might aptly be entitled “An Act 
to Discourage American Industry.” 


COST TO CONSUMERS OF SUGAR SALES TAX 


The American consumption of sugar exceeds 6,000,000 short tons an- 
nually; the sales tax on Cuban sugar, refined basis, is 1.888 cents per 
pound; the resultant direct burden upon consumers is $226,000,000 
and the“ pyramiding effect“ $57,000,000 more—altogether $283,000,000. 
ofr this sum, the Treasury received but $118,000,000 in 1928, leaving an 
uncompensated burden on consumers of $165,000,000, a sum larger 
than the total value of all sugars produced in the continental United 
States (p. 2613). 

The differences between domestic prices and our export prices for 
foreign markets are shown (pp. 2613. 2635) to be (1.954 cents) approxi- 
mately 2 cents per pound, refined basis. These prices show that the 


fuli tariff on Cuban sugar is added to the domestic price. The United 


States Tariff Commission so concluded in its special report to President 
Harding. In a later report to President Coolidge recommending the 
reduction of the duty from $1.765 per 100 pounds to $1.23 on Cuban 
sugars, 96° centrifugal, the Tariff Commission stated: 

“The present cost to the country of retaining the present rate of 
$1.76 per pound as against the establishment of a rate of $1.23 per 
pound is approximately $75,000,000, of which $35,000,000 accrues to the 
Government” (p. 163). 


THE “ PYRAMIDING EFFECT” 


The sales tax on sugar now, equivalent to 1.888 cents a pound, refined 
basis, enters into the cost, after importation, of the refinement of raw 
Cuban sugars. It is besides subject to an increase known as the 
“ pyramiding effect,” as it passes on from the refinery, to pay for com- 
mercial processes intermediate between its manufacture and consumption. 
This “ pyramiding effect” rises to over 100 per cent with some articles, 
(It is, however, in general much smaller in the case of sugar.) 

The report of the Sugar Equalization Board (p. 2616) showed approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the national consumption going into certain manu- 
facturing industries, In these cases the “ pyramiding effect" is large— 
probably not less than 100 per cent. While the effect is much smaller 
in sales of sugar direct to table consumers, yet combining both classes, 
it probably exceeds 25 per cent. 


In 1928 our consumption exceeded 6,000,000 short tons, The direct 


tax of 1.888 cents a pound, refined basis, was thus $226,000,000 and the 
25 per cent “ pyramiding ” addition $57,000,000 more; so that the direct 
and indirect charge on consumers by increase in price now totals $283,- 
000,000, about twice the value of the whole continental sugar product. 
Adding the 36 per cent (sixty-four one-hundredths cent per pound) 
advance proposed would increase the gross price to consumers by $101,- 
Their proportion 


880,000. The farmers number 28,981,668 (p. 2637). 
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of present burden of $283,000,000 amounts to $71,000,000. Of this 
$283,000,000, $118,000,000. represents revenue accruing to the United 
States. This may be regarded, though erroneously, as a salvage, for 
it is now accepted as an axiom in taxation that taxes should be levied 
upon citizens only in accordance with their ability to pay. The sugar 
sales tax is not so levied; but is an indirect impost on the needs of 
consumers, 

DOES THE BEET GROWERS’ SITUATION JUSTIFY MAGNIFYING THESE BVILS? 

(a) The sugar sales tax already involves a charge on consumers of 
$283,000,000, to be raised to $384,880,000 if the advance be granted. 

(b) The present tax has already reduced farm exports to Cuba, alone, 
by $30,000,000, losses which can only be increased by an increase of 
the tax. 

(c) The proposed advance in the tax would deprive the beverage in- 
dustry of more than $4,000,000, though its capital is now realizing less 
than a 6 per cent return, and the industry is already paying a sugar 
tax of $11,328,000. } 

Is there anything in the proved situation of the sugar-beet growers to 
justify such a costly and perilous program? Consider the following 
circumstances : ; 

FARM-LAND REWARDS 

The improved farm land of the United States is given by the census 
as 505,027,400 acres (p. 2637), of which 754,000 acres were devoted to 
sugar beets in 1927. Thus, less than one-sixth of 1 per cent (0.149 per 
cent) of our farming land has responded to the present tariff on sugar. 

The Department of Agriculture (Year Book, 1927, p. 1134), reporting 
on farms in general, shows an income, “net result“ per farm of 315 
acres, in 1926, of $1,133 or $3.60 per acre. Capitalized at 6 per cent, 
this return corresponds to $60 per acre—farm value reward (p. 2614). 
The Tariff Commission gives the value of general farm lands in the 
sugar-beet States as $57.36 per acre; and the average “ net result” 
to the sugar-beet growers as $17.09 per acre in 1921-23, corresponding 
to $285 per acre when capitalized at 6 per cent (p. 2637). 

Summarizing: United States farmers are compensated with a land 
value of $60 per acre; farmers in the sugar-beet States, generally, with 
a land value of 857.36 per acre, while the sugar-beet grower is com- 
pensated with a land value of $285 per acre. Obviously greater con- 
tributions ought not to be forced from the gencral farmer or from 
industries earning less than 6 per cent on their capital and added to the 
value of lands devoted to sugar beets. The beet grower already exceeds 
the farmer by from four to five times in reward per acre. 

An increase in the sugar tax of 36 per cent as proposed would, it has 
been shown, create a new public burden of $101,880,000, one-fourth of 
which, that is, $25,470,000, would fall with the present levy of $71,- 
000,000, on the farming population. If the sugar factory should share 
the proposed increase equally with the beet growers the maximum benefit 
to such growers, on the basis of a beet crop of 7,000,000 tons’ and a 
sugar extraction of 275 pounds per ton, would be much under $10,000,000, 
which means a bonus of $10,000,000 at a cost of $101,880,000. It is a 
tax burden of $101,880,000 to effect another subsidy of $10,000,000 to a 
small group of beet growers, already highly subsidised. 

The Tariff Commission (p. 2636) shows that two-thirds of the beets 

. grown (64.6 per cent) were raised at costs running from $4 to $6 per 
ton, They received an average of $7.70 per ton in 1921-22 and 1923 
and in 1928, the year of complaint, $7 per ton. This left $1 per ton 
profit to the $6 grower, and with a crop of 11.46 tons to the acre, gave 
him 6 per cent on his land at $191 per acre. The others in the 2-3 
group secured profits of $1.50, $2, $2.50, and $3 per ton, corresponding 
to 6 per cent on their land when capitalized, respectively, at $286.50, 
$382, $477.50, and $573 per acre. The remaining growers, one-third, 
had costs running from $6.50 per ton to $24.50 and over. What of it? 
They are the unsuccessful among the sugar-beet growers, Must they 
be insured? Does the principle of protection call for insurance? If so, 
then we solicit the Congress to insure us and our investments in the 
beverage and soft-drink industry before taking away from us more of 
our present nonremunerative return of less than 6 per cent. 

SUGAR PRICES AND OTHERS 

The growers say that their prices have been low compared with the 
commodity index and pre-war prices. Taking single years this state- 
ment is both true and false. But who would be so unwise or unjust? 
During seven years their prices were lower, but during eight years their 
prices haye been higher. Let the whole period, pre-war to 1928, be 
taken. It shows an average for all commodities of 162, and for sugar 
169,.9—that is, commodities in general have averaged 62 per cent above 
1913, and granulated sugar 70 per cent. 

Nevertheless there is a note of sincerity in the complaint about prices. 
The beverage industry with its “ roof” price of a “ nickel” (for 90 per 
cent of its sales) can sympathize. But is the sugar producer being 
weathered alone in these business troubles? There is the coal, the tex- 
tile, the shoe industries, merchandising generally, staple-crop farmers, 
not to speak of other equally unfortunate sugar producers throughout 
the world—all from a common cause, viz, the failure of world consump- 
tion to keep pace with increases in production. But is it the function 
of the tariff to insure against the effects of world overproduction? 
Experience shows that in the case of these sugar producers an increase 
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of the tariff in 1921-22 has acted only to aggravate the troubles of the 
beet-sugar interests by greatly multiplying the production of Hawaii, 
their competitor, though Cuba actually curtailed her output. 

“ INVERSION POINT” PASSED IN SUGAR TARIFF AS A REVENUE PRODUCER 


Sugar, until recent years, has been yielding a high customs revenue 
to the Treasury. In 1922 it brought $147,444,000, the equivalent ad 
valorem rate being 64 per cent. By 1928 the subsidized insular sugars 
of Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines had so far displaced the 
revenue-paying Cuban sugars in our market as to reduce this revenue to 
$118,000,000, forcing the equivalent ad valorem rate c. i. f. Cuba up 
to nearly 100 per cent. The “critical point” as a revenue producer 
for the sugar tax was reached and the “inversion” point passed with 
the increase in 1921-22 of the rate by 76%4 per cent; i. e., from 1 
cent to 1.765 per pound on raw sugar from Cuba. 

Already some $30,000,000 of revenue has been lost to the Treasury 
and added to the insular subsidies. Its loss has had to be made up out 
of the income and corporation taxes. How much greater will it be if 
the proposed advance be conceded? 


NO PROBLEM OF PROTECTION TO AMERICAN LABOR INVOLVED 


The sugar industries which supply the United States are all equally 
American, so far as the capital invested is concerned, whether in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, or Hawaii. Even in the Philippine Islands a large per- 
centage of the investment is said to be American (p. 2639). In respect 
to the labor employed, it is American only in Louisiana. Even here 
the investigators of the Tariff Commission were told that the negroes 
in the cane fields worked “from kin to kant "—that is, from sunrise to 
sunset. 

There is little difference in the type of labor employed in the several 
regions of domestic sugar supply. The Mexican peon who predominates 
in the beet-sugar industry and the negro in the Louisiana cane section 
are on a parity with the Malayans of the Philippines, the Japanese of 
Hawaii, and the half-caste natives of Porto Rico (p. 2640) with re- 
spect to standards of living. 

Of the 100,000 laborers employed on the 1926 sugar-beet crop, 78,594 
were contract laborers, consisting of 14,885 northern Europeans, 24,503 
Mexicans, and 39,206 other nationalities (p. 2641). 

The labor superintendent of the American Beet Sugar Co. testified 
before the House Committee on Immigration as follows: “The class 
of labor used in the beet fields of which I speak (Iowa and Minnesota) 
is composed of German-Russians, Bohemians, Belgians, Hungarians, 
and Mexicans—approximately 40 per cent white and 60 per cent Mexi- 
can. We are now dependent upon Mexican farm labor as the only 
available kind to be secured.” Congressman Epwarp T. TAYLOR, of 
Colorado, states: “ Our American labor does not do this kind of work. 
I never in my life have known of any member of organized labor going 
into a sugar-beet field. The American laboring people will not get down 
on their hands and knees in the dirt and pull weeds and thin these 
beets and break their backs doing that kind of work” (p. 2640). 


WAGES 


The payment made to these contract laborers in the beet fields amounts 
to $23 per acre. As the season lasts for five and one-half months and 
the average area cultivated by one man amounts to 8% acres, the net 
return to the laborer is about $1.16 per 12-hour day, out of which he 
must provide for himself during the period and pay his transportation 
back to Texas or Mexico at the close of the season (p. 2640). 

It is clear enough that there is no more a problem of American labor 
to protect in the sugar-beet fields, in Hawaii, in Porto Rico, or the 
Philippines than there is in Cuba. Protection to “American labor“ is 
not involved in the present proposal to advance the tariff on sugar. 
However, the sugar industries supplying the United States do present 
genuine American aspects as to the capital employed, and in this respect 
Cuba is equally American with the others (p. 2332). 

SUGAR PROFITS 


Analysis of the profits of the sugar companies (pp. 2350 to 2353) 
shows the excessive profits secured by the Porto Rican, Hawaiian, and 
Philippine companies as well as the substantial profits of some of the 
beet companies in the years 1924-1927. 

Companies representing over half the sugar production of Hawaii 
earned on the average per share of capital as high as 30.6 per cent in 
one year, and in the lowest year 15.7 per cent; over half of the Porto 
Rican production shows profits paid exceeding 11 per cent, with earn- 
ings ranging from 12.22 per cent to 27.50 per cent, after allowing for 
preferred dividends; over three-fourths of the beet-sugar production 
shows earnings, after depreciation and taxes, per share, between 6.23 per 
cent to 33.84 per cent, after allowing for preferred dividends, while the 
amounts paid per share common have ranged from 13.75 per cent to 
15.86 per cent. While data on the Philippines are not as adequate, the 
San Carlos Milling Co. showed a profit per share between 34.06 per cent 
to 65.42 per cent, and the amount paid in 1927 reached the startling 
figure of 4814 per cent (pp. 2350-2353). The effects of the tariff are 


thus clearly seen. A bonus of $22,431,000 to Porto Rican sugar has 
magnified its production by 77 ½ per cent. A like bonus of $20,084,000 
raised the production of Hawaii 73½ per cent, while the bonus of 
$19,571,000 lifted Philippine production by 142 per cent. 


The tariff 


1930 


method employed forces all these sugars into the United States. Mean- 
while a bonus of $43,866,000 to beet-sugar producers leaves their pro- 
duction at a standstill (p. 2337). 


BHET-SUGAR COMPETITION 1S WITH HAWAII—NOT CUBA; AND IS NOT 
REMOVABLE BY TARIFF 


Under the Fordney-McCumber Act, increasing the sugar tariff 76%4 
per cent, production in Hawali increased since 1922-23 from 479,463 to 
830,000 long tons. Hawaiian sugar is refined in the Hawaiian pro- 
ducers’ refinery in San Francisco and is distributed thence throughout 
the Western States in direct competition with domestic beet sugar. 

In 1928 over 1,700,000,000 pounds of refined sugar were thus distrib- 
uted from San Francisco, Our per capita consumption of sugar during 
1928 was 104 pounds, but as a large proportion of the total was used in 
industrial establishments throughout the East, it is conservative to 
estimate the consumption of Western States at 90 pounds. On this 
basis the distribution of such Hawaiian cane sugar from San Francisco 
was sufficient to supply a population of over 19,000,000; that is, sufi- 
cient to supply the entire area west of the Mississippi River, except 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Louisiana, and Texas. 

It is this region, however, which produces 90 per cent of the beet 
sugar, some 1,800,000,000 pounds; cane sugar from the Atlantic seaboard 
is effectively barred from it by freight rates. Competition is direct 
and intense between Hawaiian and beet-sugar producers to market as 
much of their sugar as possible in the West and thus avoid the freight 
charges into eastern territory. No increase in the tariff can alleviate 
this situation for the beet-sugar industry, It must also continue under 
the sliding scale of rates recently proposed. It would remain if Cuba 
utterly disappeared. On the contrary, any increase of the tariff must 
stimulate production in Hawaii and ultimately render her competition 
eyen more controlling. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the debate on the sugar 
schedule of the pending bill has been very informing and ex- 
haustive, and I should not intrude upon the time of the Senate 
except for the fact that some of my colleagues on the Committee 
on Finance have suggested that, since I was a member of the 
subcommittee which held hearings on the sugar schedule, I 
should submit some remarks based upon my conclusions as a 
member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, we find that the proponents of increased duties 
on sugar have voiced the usual cry that it is an agricultural 
relief measure, and that, therefore, the proposed legislation 
should be enacted. I approach the subject with entire sympathy 
for the sugar producer; I approach it with entire sympathy for 
any measure that will give real relief to the American farmer; 
but I can but reflect, and I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact, and especially the attention of the coalition 
and the progressives, that when we bad in this Chamber a fight 
on behalf of all agriculture, for the debenture plan, the leading 
proponents of the sugar duty were not among the ranks of those 
who proposed to aid agriculture. The Senator from Michigan 
[Mr, VANDENBERG], who pleaded here so strongly the other day 
for a bounty in behalf of the sugar producers, was against the 
farmer when we offered a measure in behalf of all the farmers. 
My distinguished friend on my right, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANspELL], who the other day made an address in 
which he said all he demanded for the sugar producer was what 
every other farmer in the country gets, when the vote on the 
debenture plan designed to aid all the farmers came was found 
voting against all the other farmers. 

If he really only desired for the sugar farmers what the 
remainder of the farmers are getting out of the tariff he would 
yote to reduce the rate to about 10 per cent or some lower 
figure. I say that not in reprisal and not in complaint, but 
I want to call attention to the viewpoint of some of the propo- 
nents of the sugar duty in behalf of the American farmer, and 
to see how broad their outlook is in behalf of agriculture. 
Then, I want to point out to them that this measure, if enacted, 
will not accomplish the result for which they contend. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who is now so indus- 
trious in behalf of the beet-sugar farmer, when the interests 
of all the farmers were at stake here in the debenture plan 
used his tremendous influence against the remainder of the 
farmers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah has supported the 
rates asked for on all farm products, including the high rate on 
figs, which the Senator wanted. On all agricultural products 
the Senator from Utah has voted to put into the bill the rates 
which were asked for. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I was prepared for just such an answer 
from the Senator from Utah. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I thought the debenture plan was entirely im- 
proper in a bill providing for tariff rates. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Utah twits me with 
the statement that he voted for a duty on figs because I 
wanted it. That is the doctrine; that is the theory. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say 1 voted for a duty on figs 
because I thought the Senator wanted me to do so. I do not 
think the Senator ever told me whether he wanted me to vote 
for it or not. So the Senator from Texas is mistaken in that 
statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I withdraw that statement, if I am in 
error as to what the Senator said. 

Mr. SMOOT. I voted for a duty on figs because I thought it 
was necessary to protect the fig industry, as I voted for duties 
on all the other agricultural products which are embraced in 
the pending tariff bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
I am not trying to impugn his motives; I have the very high- 
est respect for the Senator from Utah; I think that he is 
sincere; but I was about to observe that when there was before 
the Senate the debenture amendment, which would have aided 
all of the farmers of the United States, the Senator from Utah 
used his tremendous power against that measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I voted against the debenture 
plan because I did not think it was a proper form of legisla- 
tion. If I had thought it a proper form of legislation, I would 
have supported it; but, I repeat, I do not think it is a proper 
form of legislation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, with all respect, I hope the 
Senator from Utah will not interrupt me again, because I have 
but a very short time remaining before we must take a vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall not again interrupt the Senator, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish to try to point out 
that the proposal before us will not accomplish the result which 
those who contend for it seek to attain. What are the facts? 

Under the proposal before the Senate it is admitted that the 
sugar consumers of the United States will be taxed $54,000,000 
a year additional by reason of the increased cost of sugar. I 
contend that that increased cost amounting to $54,000,000 a year 
upon the sugar consumers of America will not go to the sugar 
farmers of the United States. 

The consumption of sugar in the United States is 6,000,000 
tons annually. How much of that sugar is produced in the 
United States? The statistics show that of all the sugar con- 
sumed in this country continental United States produces only 
20.82 per cent, or one-fifth of the consumption. Where does the 
rest of the sugar come from? It comes from the Philippines; 
it comes from Hawaii; from the Virgin Islands, from Porto Rico 
and Cuba, with about half of the sugar consumed in the United 
States coming from Cuba. 

Let us, for the sake of the argument, assume that every cent 
of the $54,000,000 is passed on to the sugar producers, what is 
the result? Out of the $54,000,000 increased cost to the Ameri- 
ean consumer, the American sugar producer will receive one- 
fifth, or $11,000,000; that is all. 

The Senator from Utah on yesterday admitted that out of the 
total amount which will be received by the sugar industry the 
American sugar farmer will only receive 50 per cent. So what 
is the fact? The fact is that, with an increased cost of 
$54,000,000 to the American consumers of sugar, the sugar farm- 
ers of the United States will get only about five and a half 
million dollars. 

I am sorry that the Senator from Utah is not on the floor at 
the moment. I should like to challenge him with those figures. 
He can not deny them. If there is on the floor at the present 
time any Senator advocating the increased tariff on sugar I now 
challenge him with those figures. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the first place the figures giyen by 
the Senator, $54,000,000, are inaccurate because—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield for a question, but I do not invite 
an argument. However, if the Senator will ask a question I 
Shall yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well, I will ask the Senator this 
question: Is it not admitted that the increased price of 
sugar, in so far as it goes into processing, can not be passed 
on to the ultimate consumer, and, therefore, the Senator's 
figures of $54,000,000 are erroneous. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that the figures 
$54,000,000 cited by the Senator from Texas are not erroneous, 
Instead of that sum being too much the chances are that it is 
too little, because when the increased cost is pyramided 
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through the hands of the retailers and through the hands of 
the industry generally the cost to the American consumer 
will be not $54,000,000 but much more than $54,000,000. 

The Senator from Michigan does not challenge the state- 
ment, however, that out of the total amount, whatever it may 
be, received by the sugar producers only 10 per cent, or 
five and one-half million dollars out of the $54,000,000, will 
trickle down into the hands of the sugar farmers of the 
United States. 

I desire to ask the Senator from Michigan, who runs a 
great newspaper plant, would he justify an expenditure of 
$54,000,000 when only 10 per cent of it trickled down into the 
coffers of his company? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I answer the Sena- 
tor? I do not want to take his time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I merely wish to answer the Sena- 
tor’s question. He asked me if I would justify that sort of a 
situation. Even if I conceded the $54,000,000 if, on the other 
hand, I could definitely see that except as I spent the 
$54,000,000, the American sugar consumer would be exposed to 
hundreds of millions of dollars of exactions due to price fixation 
by foreign sugar importers I most certainly would think I had 
made a good investment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator does not answer the question, 
of course, but I shall with reluctance be compelled to decline to 
yield further because I only have a short time. 

The proposition which I lay down is that it is proposed here 
to tax the American consumer $54,000,000 in order to give to 
the sugar farmer fiye and one-half million dollars. That is 
the proposition, and it can not be disputed. The Senator from 
Michigan contends that it will not cost $54,000,000. If it does 
not cost $54,000,000, the gain to the sugar farmer will be so 
much the less. 

What are the facts, Mr. President? ‘Why is an increased 
tariff urged? It is proposed to increase the tariff rate on 
sugar on the ground that it will increase production. It is 
proposed, in fact, to increase the tariff on sugar for two rea- 
sons: First, to increase the price, of course, in order that the 
sugar producer may get more profit, and, secondly, it is pro- 
posed on the theory that if the tariff shall be increased sugar 
production in the United States will be increased. I propose 
to demonstrate that that is not a conclusion which will follow. 

Let us see what the history of the past seven years has been. 
In 1922, at the time the last increase in the tariff on sugar was 
adopted, the United States was producing more sugar, a larger 
percentage of its consumption of sugar, than it is producing 
to-day under the increased tariff. In 1922 the United States 
produced 23 per cent of the sugar which it consumed, while in 
1928, under an increased tariff of $1.76 on a hundred pounds, 
instead of the production of the United States increasing, it 
decreased, until in that year the United States produced only 
20.82 per cent of its consumption. 

Where will the sugar production be increased if the duty 
proposed by the Finance Committee shall be levied on sugar? 
As was so well pointed out by the senior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boram] a few days ago, the sugar production which will 
be increased by reason of the advance in the tariff rate on 
sugar will not be the production of the United States, but it 
will be the production of the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, of the insular possessions of the United 
States. Those who advocate the increased duty deny that state- 
ment. What are the figures? What are the statistics? In the 
Philippine Islands in 1922 the production of sugar was 274,000 
tons, but, under the stimulation of an increased rate, in 1928 
the Philippines produced 575,000 tons, In seven years the 
Philippines have more than doubled their sugar production, 

In 1922 Hawaii produced 567,000 tons of sugar—and I mean, 
of course, sugar consumed in continental United States—while 
in 1928 Hawaii sent to the United States 878,000 tons of sugar, 
or an increase of over 300,000 tons. 

In 1922 Porto Rico produced 360,000 tons, while in 1928 Porto 
Rico sent to the United States 661,000 tons. In seven years the 
production of Porto Rico was almost doubled. 

In 1922 the Virgin Islands produced 5,700 tons, while in 1928 
they produced more than 11,000 tons. 

So, Mr. President, the history of the past demonstrates that 
an increase in the sugar tariff increases the production in the 
Philippines, in Hawaii, in Porto Rico, in the insular posses- 
sions of the United States; but, in the face of an increased 
duty, the fact is that sugar production in the United States 
has absolutely decreased. Why? There are many reasons for 
that situation. In the first place, we have not the climate and 
the favorable soil conditions of the tropical countries. In the 
second place, as to beet culture, the United States is the lowest 
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in yield per acre in the production of beets of any country in 
the world except Russia. 

Let me quote the figures for you a moment. 

Italy produces, per acre, 20 tons; Germany, 14; Denmark, 13; 
Sweden, 13; France, 12; Belgium, 12; the Netherlands, 11; 
Bpen, i the United States, 9.76; and Russia alone is below us 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] was greatly 
alarmed a while ago about beet sugar. Of all the States in this 
country, Michigan produces the smallest amount of beets per 
acre. So the Senator from Michigan can not hope to maintain 
in Michigan a highly profitable sugar industry when, according 
to the records, his State is the poorest in production in all the 
world in that respect, expect possibly some districts in Russia. 

What are the other facts as to the production among the 
various States? 

The records demonstrate that in the United States Colorado 
has a high percentage of beet yield. The average yield is 12.7 
tons per acre. In 1928, Nebraska produced 11 tons; Wyoming, 
10.8 tons. In these States where the beet yield is large, the 
industry is prosperous. That is the territory of the Great 
Western Sugar Co., which, it has been shown in debate, has 
made tremendous profits. But when we come to Utah, although 
it has a large percentage of beet yield, that State does not enjoy 
a favorable freight situation. I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that if he would but serve his 
people half so well in securing a readjustment of the freight 
rates which are smothering agriculture as he has in contending 
for an additional tariff, he would be able to serve not simply 
Utah but all of the farmers of the United States. 

The Utah sugar producer can not ship his sugar in competi- 
tion with the other States just mentioned. It costs him 13 cents 
per hundred pounds more in freight rates to ship the sugar from 
Utah to Chicago and other consuming centers; and, of course, 
he can not stand up against it, and make as high profit as his 
competitors. 

One other point in this situation is that the beet-sugar pro- 
ducers voluntarily discount their sugar. I shall be glad if the 
Senator from Utah will bear witness to this: The beet-sugar 
producers voluntarily discount their sugar 20 cents per hundred 
under cane sugar. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not do it voluntarily. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But they do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are compelled to do it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I never have been able to understand 
why, when the chemists tell us that beet sugar and cane sugar 
chemically are identically the same, yet the beet-sugar pro- 
ducer goes into the market and underbids the cane-sugar pro- 
ducer by 20 cents per 100 pounds. That was brought out in the 
hearings. He discounts his own product 20 cents per 100 pounds. 

These are reasons why the beet-sugar industry in the United 
States, in certain sections, has not been prosperous. 

Take the States of Ohio and Michigan and Indiana: The 
industry is not prosperous there because the yield of beets is 
very low. Those are industrial States. They have to compete 
for labor with the automobile factories and the other factories 
of Ohio and Michigan and Indiana. Of course, the beet-sugar 
farmers can not pay the high labor rates which are offered by 
the industrial centers; and so those particular States claim 
that they can not profitably produce beet sugar. But, Mr. 
President, it was shown in the hearings, and it has been shown 
here in the Senate, that they get $7 a ton for their beets. In 
the case of Colorado, with 13 tons to the acre, seven times 13 
is $91 per acre. In the case of Utah, 11.8 tons per acre is about 
$80 per acre yield. In the case of Louisiana—and I have great 
sympathy with the cane producers of Louisiana—it was shown 
the other day by the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL], aS well as the junior Senator [Mr. BROUSSARD], 
that one of the causes for distress in the cane-sugar industry 
of Louisiana was because diseases had attacked the cane in 
recent years, and their production had greatly declined. It 
was also shown, however, that they have imported a new cane 
from Java, a cane of fine quality and high production which is 
able to resist disease, and that that particular cane offers hopes 
of producing as high as 18 tons of cane per acre, and at a 
price, I believe, of 3.70 cents. y 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The price we got for the last crop was 
8.70. It sold for 3.70 the past year. E 

Mr. CONNALLY. Three and seyen-tenths cents, which even 
at the depressed price now, would yield a reyenue per acre 
of about $66. My understanding is that it does not cost as much 
to cultivate cane as it does to cultivate cotton. I may be in 


error, but I will say to the Senators from Louisiana that if that 
be true the cane sugar producers of Louisiana are not receiving 
less than the average cotton farmer throughout the South. 
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But, Mr. President, I want to submit that it is absolutely 
economically unsound. I want to submit that no Senator hay- 
ing a business would indulge in such a practice of placing upon 
the back of the American sugar consumer an increased burden 
of $54,000,000, pyramiding, perhaps, in order for $5,500,000 of 
that sum to trickle down to the sugar producer of the West and 
of the South. So far as I am concerned, I should much prefer 
to vote out of the Treasury a direct bounty, if I knew that 
bounties were going to be traced into the hands of the sugar 
farmer himself, rather than to tax the American people with 
$54,000,000, and give the larger portion of that amount to other 
countries. 

Mr. President, I have made a little calculation as to what 
will become of the $54,000,000 which the American people are 
going to pay. 

Out of the $54,000,000, we find that the sugar industry of the 
United States, on the present basis of production, will receive 
$11,242,090. I want to show the consumer, and I want you 
Progressives over there, and those of us on this side who are 
members of the coalition—I want the “sons of the wild jackass,” 
in other words—to listen to what I am talking about when you 
go back home and tell the American consumer what became of 
the $54,000,000 that you took out of his pockets while he was 
not looking—$54,000,000! 

Out of that $54,000,000 the American sugar industry will get 
$11,000,000. Half of that $11,000,000 will go to the sugar manu- 
facturers; part of it to the Great Western, which produces 
practically half of the beet sugar. So we can figure that the 
Great Western will get about $2,500,000—not quite so much, 
probably about $2,000,000—out of that amount; but the sugar 
industry of the United States will get $11,000,000. Only half 
of that, or $5,500,000, will go to the sugar farmer. 

How much will Hawaii and Porto Rico receive? Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands will receive 23 per cent of 
the $54,000,000, which amounts to $12,425,400. The Philippine 
Islands will receive 8.59 per cent, or $4,638,600. 

So, Mr. President, when we vote to increase the sugar tariff 
$54,000,000, we are voting to give the American sugar farmer 
$5,500,000; but while we are doing that we are yoting to give 
the inhabitants of Hawaii and Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
$12,000,000. We shall give to the sugar industry of these three 
possessions twice as much money as we give to the American 
sugar farmer. We shall give to the Philippine Islands $4,638,000. 
We shall give to the Philippine Islands alone practically as 
much money as we are giving to all of the sugar-beet and sugar- 
cane farmers in the United States. Can we justify it? I deny 
that anyone can justify a vote for such a proposition. 

Mr. President, where will the increased production come? 
The increased production, of course, as it has done in the years 
that are gone, will come from the Philippines and from Hawaii. 

Much has been said by Senators on this floor with reference 
to Philippine independence. The junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brovussarp] some time ago made a very scholarly and ex- 
haustive address on the subject of Philippine independence. 

Mr. President, I am now and have always been, since being 
a Member of this body, ready to vote for Philippine independ- 
ence; but I want to vote for Philippine independence upon some 
higher ground than that we desire to give them their political in- 
dependence simply in order to tax them. That, however, shall not 
stand in my way; but in the meantime, so long as the Philip- 
pines are under our flag, I see no way by which the United 
States can, with honor, tax the products of those islands, 

The Senator from Louisiana practically admits that a sugar 
tariff will be of no benefit to the American sugar producer 
unless the bars are put up against the Philippines and its in- 
creasing production. The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANspDELL] the other day contended that any duty short of $2.40 
per hundred pounds would be of very little, if any, benefit to the 
sugar producer. If the Senator from Louisiana is correct, if 
$2.20 will not do the sugar farmer of his State any good, why 
should the Senate be called upon to lay this increased burden 
upon the consumers of America? 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] a few days ago 
also bitterly complained that gentleman belonging to the pro- 
gressive wing of the Republican Party had refused and were 
refusing to give sugar the same protection and the same benefit 
that other agricultural products were receiving. 

I should like to remind the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
WATERMAN] that when all of the farmers of the United States 
were struggling here for relief under the debenture system, 
the Senator from Colorado was not in the ranks of those who 
were trying to aid the American farmer. 

Mr. President, I want to talk for just a moment to Senators 
from those States who have, throughout this long struggle, been 
fighting against higher industrial rates, and haye been en- 
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deavoring to do something in behalf of American agriculture. 
Let me suggest to them that this particular schedule, the 
sugar schedule, is one that will not really benefit the American 
farmer, but that if you surrender on this schedule, you will 
probably be in the attitude of going back and telling your 
constituents that you have accomplished nothing substantial for 
the great body of American farmers. 

In the first place, the Senate has adopted the debenture plan; 
it is an amendment on this bill. But do not delude yourselves, 
progressives, do not delude yourselves. The President of the 
United States is not going to let the debenture become a law. 
The body at the other end of this Capitol will not permit the 
debenture to become a law. There is a presidential veto await- 
ing it, even if it emerges from the House, which it will never do. 

Let me suggest to the progressives on the other side of the 
Chamber, do not delude yourselves about the flexible tariff. I 
realize that those who now propose high rates on sugar were 
not with us in the fight in behalf of the repeal of the flexible 
tariff, but I would suggest to them that if the flexible tariff 
which was in operation had been faithfully carried out by the 
President in the past, we would be dealing to-day with a dut 
on sugar of 1.23 under the present law, instead of 1.76. ; 

Let me suggest to the progressives, you are not going to get 
the flexible tariff law repealed, because the President would veto 
such a law. The House of Representatives would veto it. What 
will be the attitude of the progressive Members of Congress 
when they go back to their constituents? They will go back 
and say, “ Yes; we voted for a higher tariff on sugar, we voted 
to put upon the backs of all of the farmers of the United States, 
about 7,000,000 farmers in the United States, along with the 
other consumers of the United States, $54,000,000, in the name 
of farm relief, in the name of helping the farmer.” 

How much of that would the farmer get? He would get 10 
per cent. Mr. Wheat Farmer will say, O Mr. Progressive, you 
with the loud voice but a slow vote, what did you do for the 
wheat farmer?” „Well, we voted in the debenture.” “ Yes; but 
what became of the debenture?” “The debenture is over in 
the presidential waste basket,” 

“Well,” says Mr. Corn Farmer, what did you do for me?” 
“We did not do anything for you. We tried to do something 
for you, but we could not make the grade. The debenture was 
thrown out.” 

Mr. Cotton Farmer and Mr, Every Other Kind of Farmer will 
say, “ What did you do for us?” “We did not do anything. 
We talked loud for you. We talked awfully loud, and we filled 
a great many columns of the newspapers about you; but when 
it came to getting results we were not able to accomplish any- 
thing.” 

He will say, “ What kind of a farmer did you help?” “We 
helped the sugar farmer.” “How much?” “ We gaye him five 
and one-half million dollars, your dollars, dollars from every 
farmer.” “How much did it cost us?” “It cost you $54,000,000.” 
“ You mean to say, Mr. Progressive, that you taxed us $54,000,000 
in order to get $5,000,000 for a few beet farmers in Ohio and in 
Colorado and in Nebraska?” 

Mr, Progressive, that sort of an argument is not going to 
Stand up. That sort of a plea will not get you the votes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has said that the Philippine 
farmers will get as much of this $54,000,000 as the American 
farmer will get. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have said that the Philippine sugar pro- 
ducers will get almost as much as all American sugar farmers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How much of that $54,000,000 will the 
Philippine farmers have to pay? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, the question answers itself, 
I will say to the Senator from North Carolina that the Filipino 
farmer will pay none of that, of course, because he pays no 
tariff duty on his sugar when he is at home. 

Mr. President, that is the situation in which the coalition 
is going to be placed; that is the situation in which those of 
us who haye been advocating progressive measures in this 
body are going to find ourselves. We have pleaded for all 
of the farmers through the debenture. We are not going to 
get it. Then we are going back to our farmers and tell them 
that the only farmer who has gotten any relief out of this 
legislation is the sugar farmer, and he gets only 10 per cent 
of the amount which it costs the American consumer. 

Have we not treated the sugar farmer pretty well in the 
past? To-day, with the present rates on sugar, the sugar 
farmer is receiving about 88 per cent protection. There are 
limits to all things. We want to give them reasonable protec- 
tion, yes; equalized conditions, yes. But when it comes to 


giving exorbitant, outrageous rates, there is some boundary to 
our judgment and some end to our patience, 
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Mr. President, there will not be the results that are Claimed. 
We have already pointed cut that it will not increase production 
in the United States. It has not done so during the past seven 
years, It produces increased production, yes; but in the Philip- 
pines, in Hawaii, in the Virgin Islands, in Porto Rico. 

It has already been demonstrated that the people of the 
Philippines, the people of the Virgin Islands, and the people of 
Hawaii need no increased protection. They are already prosper- 
ous. The industry in those places is smiling, and an increased 
rate on sugar will simply mean that their profits will be 
pyramided. 

Mr. President, from any consideration this increased rate is 
not justified. In the first place, it is economically unsound to 
pay out $54,000,000 in order to get five and one-half million. 
In the second place, it will not increase American production 
but will increase production in the islands of the sea. Already 
it has been pointed out that it can not be justified as a revenue 
measure. I will not vote to place $54,000,000 upon the backs 
of the consumers of the United States—a sales tax, a consump- 
tion tax, that bears more heavily upon the weak than it does 
upon the strong, that takes more from the poor than it does 
from the rich—and, at the same session of Congress, hand back 
to the income-tax payers $160,000,000, which the Government 
says it does not need. 

This increased rate can be justified neither as a revenue pro- 
ducer nor as a protective measure. The only justification on 
earth for it is a political justification. There are those who 
believe that the protective tariff is the remedy for all economic 
ills. If the Senator from Utah wants really to benefit the beet- 
sugar producers, why does he not come forward boldly and ask 
fòr a direct subsidy from the Treasury which will go actually 
to the beet-sugar producers of the United States? 

It has been pointed out that American labor will not be the 
beneficiary of this increased rate. I shall not attack the beet- 
sugar growers because of the character of labor they employ. 
They are human beings, subject to all of the same passions 
that actuate business men everywhere. They try to get the 
cheapest labor they can get, in order that their profits may be 
the highest. They are not unlike the manufacturers of New 
England; they are not unlike the manufacturers and farmers 
of other sections. They are simply trying to extract from the 
beets all the profits they can get. But I want to remind 
Senators that while the beet and cane sugar producers may be 
able to import their labor from Mexico or some other foreign 
country, a tariff law can not import from the Philippines and 
Hawaii the soil that in those lands quickens and stimulates the 
growth of sugarcane. There is no statute that can transport 
to the shores of Michigan the climate of the tropics. No act 
of Congress can adjust the seasons and the sunshine, The 
Philippines, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and Porto Rico will 
continue to possess the qualities that make sugar production 
more prolific, make profits greater, and result in the extension 
in those portions of the earth, of the increased production which 
it is hoped to bring about here at home. 

Let me suggest to my progressive friends, you sons of the 
wild jackass, do not let the regulars when the vote comes put 
the halter on you. As long as you are wild you are free; and 
I am one of.you, I am poking no jibes at you. As long as a 
wild jackass is unroped and unmuzzled, as long as he is out 
on the range he is a free being; but if you let the standpat 
regulars at this time once get the halter on you, if you sur- 
render your necks to the yoke you are going to be in bondage 
throughout the rest of the consideration of this bill, because 
this is going to be the only real farm relief that the regulars 
are going to put into this bill. 

Mr. President, no sort of juggling, no sort of standpat-pro- 
gressive coalition, no kind of legislative magic will bring 
about any other result than an increase of $54,000,000 upon the 
American people in the name of five and one-half millions of 
farm relief, which will be a burden upon the American con- 
sumer and will break the hope of the sugar farmer himself 
for increased production. 

Ah, I say to the Senator from Utah, this $54,000,000 will 
never satisfy the beet-sugar man, because he is not going to 
get it. It will be like one of the mirages of the Senator’s own 
deserts. It offers a splendid prospect but in the realization it 
is false and empty. 

1 ask the Senate, Mr. President, to vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi. Let us leave this rate 
at $1.76. The sugar producers already have 88 per cent. Let 
us not build up the industry of the Philippines and Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, white at the same time we degrade and, I fear, 
destroy, by reason of this increased and stimulated competition, 
the beet-sugar growers of Michigan and of Utah and the cane- 
sugar growers of Louisiana. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George Keyes Shortri 
Asburst Gillett Kin 3 
Baird Glass La Follette Smith 
Barkley Glenn McCulloch moot 
Bingham Gof McKellar Steck 

Black Goldsborough McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Gould McNar Sullivan 
Blease Greene Metea Swanson 
Borah Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla, 
Brock Harris Norris Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison e Trammell 
Broussard Hastin Oddie Tydings 
Capper Hatfiel Overman Vandenberg 
Caraway awes Patterson Wagner 
Connally Hayden Phipps Walcott 
Couzens ebert Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Heflin Ransdell Waterman 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ind. Watson 

Dill Johnson Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 
Fess Jones Schall 

Fletcher Kean Sheppard 

Frazier Kendrick Shipstead 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
sox] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] are absent, 
being in attendance on the naval conference in London. They 
have a general pair on all questions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be read. 

The Cuter Crerk. On page 121, line 12, in the committee 
amendment, strike out “1.5425 cents” and insert in lieu thereof 
1.24 cents,” so as to make the first clause of paragraph 501 
read: 

Sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, concentrated 
melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the polariscope 
not above 75 sugar degrees, and all mixtures containing sugar and water, 
testing by the polariscope above 50 sugar degrees and not above 75 
sugar degrees, 1.24 cents per pound. 


Mr. HARRISON. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). On this question I 
have a pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 
If he were present, he would yote “ yea.” Were I permitted to 
vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, OUT- 
tine]. If he were present, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). On this question I 
have a pair wit) the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa], who is necessarily absent. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS], who is necessarily absent. I understand that 
if he were present he would vote as I would vote; therefore I 
feel free to vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] and the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] are absent in attendance on the naval 
conference in London. They have a general pair on all ques- 
tions. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PirtTMAN] is necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. StepHens] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate by illness. If present, he would vote 
“ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—48 

Allen Connally Keyes Sheppard 
Ashurst DiN La Follette Shipstead 
Barkley McKellar Simmons 
Black Gillett McMaster Smith 
Blaine Glass Metcalf Steck 
Blease Goft Norbeck Swanson 

orah Harris Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Harrison Overman Trammell 

Hawes Pine Tydings 

Brookhart Hayden Robinson, Ind. agner 
Capper Heflin Robsion, Ky. Wa Mass. 
Caraway Jones Schall Wheeler 


; NAYS—38 
Baird Grundy MeCulloch Steiwer 
Bingham Hale McNary Sullivan 
Broussar Hastings Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Couzens Hatfield Nye Townsend 
Dale Hebert Oddie Vandenberg 
Deneen Howell Patterson Walcott 
Frazier Johnson Phipps Waterman 
Goldsborough Kean ansdell Watson 
Gould Kendrick Shortridge 
Greene King Smoot 

NOT VOTING—10 
Copeland Fletcher Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Glenn Robinson, Ark. 
Fess Pi Stephens 


So Mr. Harrison’s amendment to the amendment of the com 
mittee was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 121, line 15, in the committee 
amendment, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] pro- 
poses to strike out “575” and insert in lieu thereof “460,” so 
as to read: 

And for each additional sugar degree shown by the polariscopic test 
0.0460 of 1 cent per pound additional. 


And so forth. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. COUZENS. Let us have the amendment stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment as amended will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 121, line 14, strike out the words 
“but not above 94 sugar degrees, 625,” and insert “460,” so as 
to read: 


And for each additional sugar degree shown by the polariscopie test 
0.0460 of 1 cent per pound additional, and fractions of a degree in 
proportion. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, as supplemental to and in con- 
firmation of what I said during the debate yesterday, I want to 
quote briefly some official authorities. I claimed and asserted 
that women were employed in the beet fields; that they had to 
crawl upon their hands and knees in weeding and thinning the 
beets, and that in the topping of beets in many instances they 
were compelled to crawl along the rows of beets upon their knees 
whenever there were no small children of 6 or 7 years of age 
who could take the beets and give them to their mothers in the 
topping process. Those mothers, where mere babes are not in 
existence in the families that are working in the beet fields, 
must shuffle along on their knees in the topping of the beets. I 
want to read some statements from official sources. I have a 
report, dated January 11, 1930, from the industrial commission 
of my own State, in which the commission says: 


In most of the migratory families the mother of the family works in 
the ficld with the father and the children. Probably there are not 
more than three or four families in which this does not occur. 


The fact that I have just quoted from an official source was 
developed as the result of an investigation made in 1926 in my 
own State. Practically every mother and the children of 
families that are migratory in the beet fields work in the beet 
fields, 

Mr. President, I want to quote some additional authorities 
upon this question. I will now refer to conditions in the State 
of Michigan. I have in my hand an official report made by the 
Childrens’ Bureau, Department of Labor of the United States, 
under the direction of Miss Grace Abbott, chief, whose report 
is entitled “ Child Labor and the Work of Mothers in the Beet 
Fields of Colorado and Michigan.” On page 107 of that report, 
under the title “ Work of Mothers in the Beet Fields,” I find 
this statement: 


In all except a few of the beet-field laborers’ families visited, the 


mother as well as the children worked on the crop. 
* * * + > * 


. 
The mothers in the Michigan families studied were not such experi- 
enced workers as those in Colorado, the average number of seasons at 
work being only three as compared with eight for the mothers in the 


Colorado families. 
E * 0 s $ . 


$ 
Field work— i 
I am now quoting from page 108, and I especially call the 
attention of the Senate to the statements in this official report— 
Field work throughout pregnancy is not uncommon with these women, 
even when they are not feeling well, some reporting they worked “in 
They do 


the beets” up to within a few hours of the birth of a baby. 
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not in some cases have adequate rest after confinement, especially if it 
occurs during the beet season. One mother was out thinning and block- 
ing two weeks after her confinement; another began to pull and top 
one week after her baby was born. 

Many women declared “ beet work is no work for a woman,” and told 
of their difficulties in trying to help in the fields and perform the most 
necessary household tasks even when adequate care for the children was 
not considered. The following are typical comments on this situation 
made by mothers, all of whom had young children— 


ee now quoting from this official report what these mothers 
I have to work in the field from 4 o'clock in the morning until 7 at 
night, and then come home and cook and bake until 12 and 1 o'clock. 


These are not exceptional cases, Mr. President. As shown in 
this report, similar conditions exist on all the principal beet 
plantations of Michigan and Colorado and in every other State 
wherever there is a production of beets on a large seale, 


At first I tried to cook—worked in the field from half past 5 in the 
morning until 7 at night— 


This is taken from the statement of another mother— 


and then came home and was often making bread and cake at 1 and 2 
in the morning. But it was too much and toward the end of our hoeing 
there were days when we practically lived on milk. 


I could go on and cite innumerable instances, showing the ex- 
perience of the mothers who work in the beet fields, I will 
not take the time of the Senate to do so at present. 

I quote-from page 110: : 


Many of the working mothers had young children. Some had two 
children less than 3 years of age, and one mother had three. Of the 
679 children under 6 years of nge included in the study, 423 were in 
contract laborers’ families, where mothers had little opportunity, because 
of their work in the fields, to give much attention to their babies. The 
mothers of 9 out of 10 of the laborers’ children and of 6 out of 10 of 
the farm owners’ children under 6 years of age were beet-field workers. 


On page 111 this report continues: 


Many of the laborers lived at some distance from their work, and 
unless some one could be left with the children they had to be taken 
to the field by their parents and kept there throughout the working 
hours. Praetelally one-half of the children under 6 years of age (331) 
were usually and 267 were invariably taken to the fields. Of these 
children, 152 were under 3 years of age and 43 were not 1 year old. 


I am quoting now from the report as to the beet fields in the 
State of Michigan. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What about Wisconsin? Are the con- 
ditions in Wisconsin referred to in the report? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have a report of the conditions in the beet 
fields of Wisconsin, and in my State the work of women and 
children in the beet fields is rapidly diminishing. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question but not for a speech. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. My question is this: The 
Senator is quoting from the report as to conditions in Michigan. 
I understood him to say that the State of Wisconsin had elimi- 
nated or done away with the labor of women and children in the 
beet fields, 

Mr. BLAINE. Not entirely. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I was going to ask him if it is not quite 
possible by appropriate laws to do that in all the beet-growing 
States? 

Mr. BLAINE. Not where migratory families work in the 
fields. Many States in which migratory families of Mexicans 
or other recent immigrants are employed have not adopted such 
laws, and many have adopted laws to keep mothers and children 
out of the beet fields, yet the States have not enforced them. 
That is the report of the Department of Labor of the United 
States Government made in 1923. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My question was: Have not the States 
the power.to regulate that matter? 

Mr. BLAINE. That is academic, of course. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is academic; but I was going, then, 
to ask if the States had passed appropriate laws curing the evil 
complained of. 

Mr. BLAINE. If they have done so, the laws have not cured 
the evil. 

I quote further from the report: 


The babies were sometimes left in baskets or boxes under a tree, 
though many fields were without any shade. A small canvass tent was 
sometimes put up for them, and was a common sight in the beet fields. 
Few children were protected by netting from flies and mosquitoes. 
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This report shows that sometimes the children were left in 
the care of a dog, and they were, indeed, fortunate if some of 
these migratory families even had a dog. That is the report 
of the Department of Labor. It is not my declaration, but is-a 
statement of fact obtained from a survey in the beet fields by 
the Department of Labor. 

In the same report, on page 112, it is stated: 


Seventy per cent of the laborers reported that they were engaged by 
company agents. 


Thus we have a sort of contract system of indenture growing 
up in the United States, which is as vicious as is the indentured 
labor in portions of Africa. 

Now let me turn to the report on the beet fields in Colorado. 
First, however, I wish to call attention to the fact that on page 
116—and this is supplemental to the printed page—are two 
photographs, published by the United States Government, show- 
ing the hovels in which these migratory families must live in 
the beet regions; hovels in construction and equipment not equal 
to a well-regulated pigsty in many States of this Union. They 
are living under conditions unfitted for human habitation. This 
is the sort of thing that there has been an endeavor to per- 
petuate by the proposed increase in the sugar rates, 

Turning now to Colorado, on page 6 the report states: 


In the Colorado section 1,073 children— 


These were the ones investigated. This does not include a 
census of all the children and women working in those sections— 


1,073 children between 6 and 16 years of age, and in the Michigan sec- 
tion, 763 had worked in the beet fields in the summer of 1920. A large 
proportion (from one-fifth to one-fourth) even of the 6 and 7 year old 
children in the families interviewed had worked. 

On page 8—I am quoting; 

The children of migratory laborers are likely to lose eyen more time 
from school than resident children, as they are withdrawn from school 
early in the spring in order to get settled in the beet-growing area in 
time for thinning, and seldom return to town until late November or 
December, some weeks after school has begun. Among the migratory 
laborers’ families in the Colorado section the percentage of retarded 
children was 62; that for children in the Michigan migratory families 
was 47. 


That pictures the conditions under which child labor is em- 
ployed in the beet fields. 

Quoting further: 

The mothers of many young children were beet-fleld workers, 


On page 26, under the title“ Hours and Duration of Work in 
Each Process,” we find this; 


About one-half of them, both boys and girls, were under 12, and 273 
children, or more than a fourth, including 30 per cent of the boys, 
were under 10 years of age. In fact, 6 per cent of these child workers 
were less than 8 years old—15 of them only 6 years and 50 of them 
7 years old. 


Mr. President, those figures relate only to the families that 
came under this survey. This was not a census of the entire 
population of the beet fields of Colorado. 

On page 53, under the title “ Work of Mothers in the Beet 
Fields,” you will find this expression : 


In families where the children work in the beet fields it is customary 
for the mother to work also. A few fathers were apologetic over the 
fact that in order to make both ends meet their wives were obliged to 
help in the beet fields, but for the most part field work for women was 
regarded in Colorado as a matter of course. In the 542 families studied 
were 454 mothers who were beet-field workers. 

On page 59 I again quote: 

Usually the babies were brought to the field and left in a box or 
basket within sight of their mothers. Occasionally a family would re- 
port that “ the dog takes care of the children.” Sometimes a small tent 
was put up as a shelter, as there was seldom any shade near the fields. 
If the mother came out early the baby had to come early, too, and stay 
until the mother went home. In some families a grandmother, aunt, or 
older sister cared for the children left at home, but in the majority of 
cases the mother had no adult on whom to depend. 


And so these little babies were taken out to the beet fields and 
there placed in boxes from early morning until late at night, 
while their mothers crawled along the ground of the damp irri- 
gated regions for hours in the blistering hot sun. Out of that 


kind of a background what kind of a civilization do you expect to 
create in these sugar-beet field regions? 

This report goes on in great detail respecting the conditions 
under which the mothers and the children work. Yes; the chil- 
dren crawl on their hands and knees, children under 8 years 
of age, from early morning, the report says, 11 and 12 hours a 
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day. Of course, they are subjected to the ravages that come - 
from damp places. Of course, their hands and fingers become 

twisted. Of course, they have enlarged joints and deformed legs. 

Of course, mothers complain of what they call “ rheumatism,” 

when even during the later stages of their pregnancy they are 

compelled to get down on their knees in topping the beets. 

We have heard talk to the effect that mothers, in topping the 
beets, top them while standing. Mr. President, if there is a 
child 6 or 7 years of age in the contract family who can perform 
the service of handing the beet to its mother without any cost 
to the contractor, then the mother has the privilege of stand- 
ing erect while she tops the beet; but if there are no small 
children in that family whose service can be obtained for noth- 
ing, whether those beets are in piles or strewn along the ground 
in rows, the mother in topping those beets shuffles along the row 
upon her knees. The Senator from Utah knows that to be a 
fact. There is no other way by which she can perform the 
physical labor. She is in no condition to stoop. It is impossible. 
So in order to protect the unborn babe it becomes necessary for 
her to go down on her knees, where she may find these beets 
readily available for her in the topping process. 

These are not single instances. The conditions which are de- 
scribed in the report of the Labor Department are universal in 
the beet fields wherever there are migratory families, every one 
of them, whether in Wisconsin, Michigan, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, or elsewhere. There is no exception. 

On page 26-1 you will find a picture of a small boy thinning 
beets. According to this report, a working day of 11 or 12 
hours was not uncommon. On the same page you will find a 
picture of little children at work, and the statement that four- 
fifths of the working children hoed beets, the majority of them 
nine hours or more a day. 

On page 26-2 you will find a picture of a young boy topping 
beets. A sharp, heavy knife, with a hook at the end, is used in 
this operation. In the picture underneath that boy you will find ~- 
the mothers and the children working side by side. The 9-year- 
old boy on the left had worked 11 hours a day for three weeks 
at pulling and topping. That picture is official. It comes from 
no propagandist organization. It does not come from the lobby. 
It comes from the Labor Department of our own Government. 
Any Senator who looks at that picture knows full well that the 
mothers, in the condition in which those pictures show them, 
can work in no other physical position than on their hands and 
knees, or on their knees. 

Mr. President, there is other proof. In my own State the 
growing of sugar beets has been diminishing very rapidly, due 
to several causes, principally because the growing of sugar bects 
can not be made economically profitable. There are other farm 
crops and other farm undertakings in which the farmers choose 
to engage where their wives and children will not be subjected 
to the conditions under which women and children must work 
when they do work in the beet fields. A large portion of the 
beets for the three sugar-beet factories in Wisconsin come from 
other States than Wisconsin. 

Another cause for the diminishing cultivation of sugar beets 
in my own State is the laws relating to women and children, 
and the enforcement of those laws. As difficult as it sometimes 
is, however, Wisconsin, in my opinion, is solving this problem, 
and solving it as rapidly as possible, 

I hold in my hand some photographs. The first photograph 
is one of an old lady near Swink, Colo., who is being kept by 
the county in which she lives as a charge against the county. 
It was in the fall of 1928 when she became ill, pulling and 
topping beets in the snow. The pulling and topping of beets, 
even in the snow, is no unusual occurrence. The husband, a 
Mexican, worked for the Holly Co. 22 years. He died in 1928. 
The widow has beside her two little children, 8 and 9 years of 
age, whose only prospect, under the conditions existing in the 
beet fields, is to become the toilers in those fields in 1930. I 
cau not have these photographs reproduced in the Recorp, I 
understand, 

I have another photograph, taken in 1929, which shows little 
children working in the beet fields of Colorado, down on their 
hands and knees, crawling along, thinning or weeding, which- 
ever the process may be at the particular season of the year 
when they were at work, in the hot, blistering sun, with som- 
breros on. Whenever there was an investigator in sight, or a 
report was made in the beet fields that an investigator might be 
present within the next day or two, the contract agents, those 
who find these Mexicans, see to it that the day the investigator 
is there the boys and girls are given protection against the sun. 
On other days those sombreros are snugly tucked away until 
another visitor comes to the beet fields. 

Mr. President, the worst degradation that has ever been pic- 
tured in the iron mills or in the mines of the United States is 
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not comparable with the degradation of the women and children 
in the beet flelds of the United States where women and chil- 
dren who belong to the migratory families are employed. 

I have another picture of five little tots, one a girl of about 
16 years of age, three little boys from 8 to 11 years of age, and 
another little girl of probably 12 years of age, showing the little 
girls down upon their hands and knees toiling in the hot sun 
of the beet fields of Colorado. 

I could go on for hours quoting from the official records of 
the United States Government, quoting from the statements of 
those who have had experience in the beet fields, and there is 
overwhelming evidence, irrefutable, that the beet fields of the 
United States to-day are worked by women and children, migra- 
tory families from Mexico, and other recent immigrant families. 
At no time of our history have labor conditions been more in- 
tolerable than they are in the beet fields of the United States 
where migratory families are employed. 

Mr. President, yesterday when I made some remarks I did not 
quote from these official reports, but when the veracity of my 
statements was challenged I concluded that I owed it to the 
Senate of the United States to present the official evidence to 
substantiate every word I said on yesterday. This evidence, 
brief as it is, can be multiplied and cumulated in substantiation 
of my statements in the debate of yesterday. 

I repeat that in the face of this official evidence I can not 
and have not accepted the opinion of a single Senator, whosoever 
he may be, whether he has an actual financial interest in the 
sugar-beet industry or only a personal concealed interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment on page 121, line 15, 
as amended. 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Geor, Keyes Shortridge 
Ashurst Gillett 1 Simmons 
Baird Glass La Follette Smith 
Barkley Glenn McCulloch moot 
Bingham Goff McKellar Steck 

Black Goldsborough McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Gould McNary Sullivan 
Blease Greene Metcalf Swanson 
Borah Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Harris Norris Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison re Trammell 
Broussard Hastin die Tydings 
Capper Hatfiel Overman Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Wagner 
Connally Hayden Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Hebert Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Hefin Ransdell Waterman 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ind. Watson 

Dill Johnson Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 
Fess Jones Schall 

Fletcher Kean Sheppard 

Frazier Kendrick Shipstead 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, may we have the amendment 
stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment of the committee as amended by the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 121, line 15, in lien of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the committee, insert the words 
“four hundred and sixty,” so as to read: 


And for each additional sugar degree shown by the polariscopic test 
0.0460 of 1 cent per pound additional, and fractions of a degree in 
proportion. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

PROPOSED REPEAL OF EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HoọowELL] is about ready to propose an 
amendment to the pending tariff bill. In order that he may 
have a little further opportunity to adjust certain essential 
things in connection with offering his amendment I desire to 
ask leave, out of order, to introduce a joint resolution providing 
for the absolute repeal of the eighteenth amendment. The joint 
resolution provides that “Article XVIII of the Constitution is 
hereby repealed.” 

The eighteenth amendment became operative 10 years ago 
to-day. As I recall, in the last two decades 15 countries, 


Including the Provinces of Canada, adopted prohibition. Only 
three of those countries, namely, the United States, Finland, 
and Prince Edward Islands, have prohibition to-day. Experi- 
ence demonstrates, therefore, that prohibition is a failure. 
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It is bound to be a failure. Any law to regulate the purely 
personal habits and customs of the people has always been a 
failure. Nowhere and in no time has prohibition been enforced 
or enforceable. 

The recent suggestions of the President for the remodeling of 
the machinery of enforcement do not change the situation. 
Prohibition is fundamentally wrong in principle and neither 
constitutions nor laws can make it right. 

Sober-thinking friends of orderly government in the 12 coun- 
tries that have repudiated prohibition found that the only solu- 
tion of the evils that had grown up under prohibition was to 
abandon the unworkable and ineffective plan of trying to make 
people good by law. 

Only last Monday the President of the United States informed 
Congress that more than half of the arrests under the Federal 
criminal laws were for violations of the prohibition law. 

In the last nine years three Presidents have been ardent adyo- 
cates of prohibition enforcement. None of them succeeded in 
enforcement, though they had all the governmental machinery 
under their control and they had a Congress that yielded to 
vey request for more machinery of enforcement, and yet they 

ailed. 

To liberalize the Volstead Act would help to reestablish mod- 
eration and temperance, but the ultimate solution of the evils 
of prohibition will be the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 

Of course, the Government will worry along for a time with 
prohibition, but the time has come for those who are prohibi- 
tionists to make good with enforcement or surrender to modera- 
tion and ordinary horse sense in dealing with the question of 
intoxicating liquors. 

I ask that the joint resolution be referred to the proper 
committee. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States repealing the 
eighteenth amendment, relating to prohibition, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin if any unusual significance may attach to his 
statement that he desires this done “ out of order“? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator fren 
Virginia if he considers the resolution. out of order? 

Mr. GLASS. No; but I asked the Senator if he attached any 
significance to his statement that he wanted it done “cut of 
order.” 

Mr. BLAINE. 1 understand that the request to introduce a 
resolution “out of order” is ordinarily made by a Senator 
when he wishes to introduce a resolution under similar circum- 
stances. The request is merely to comply with the rule of the 
Senate. I had assumed that under the Constitution Congress 
has the right to amend the Constitution, and that there is 
nothing out of order in proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution in the regular and orderly way. 

Mr. GLASS. I desire to thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
for his response to my inquiry. 

Mr. BLAINE. I hope the Senator from Virginia does not 
regard the proposal as an unconstitutional method to pursue. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in connection 
with the joint resolution just introduced by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], but dealing with other aspects of the 
prohibition question, I ask to have inserted in the Recorp an 
editorial published in the New York World on yesterday, Jan- 
uary 15, entitled “Are the Wickersham Proposals Acceptable?” 
and another printed in the Washington Post of this day 
entitled “ Federal Police Courts.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the New York World, January 15, 1930] 
ARE THE WICKERSHAM PROPOSALS ACCEPTABLE? 

Mr. Hoover's letter to Doctor Thompson was published on the day 
when he transmitted the Wickersham report to Congress. Has it 
occurred to him that the one is a mockery of the other? In the Thomp- 
son letter Mr. Hoover avows his faith in “the search for production 
and distribution of truth” through “more and more temporary com- 
mittees, commissions, conferences, researches.” In the Wickersham 
commission's researches Mr. Hoover is furnishing a spectacularly stub- 
born example of a refusal to admit that there shall be a search for 
production, and distribution of the whole truth about prohibition. 
What, one may ask, is the use of writing heartfelt letters to a friend 
saying how deeply the President loves the truth and how much he 
desires the truth, when on the paramount domestic issue of the day he 
resolutely refuses to tell his own commission to look for the whole 
truth? Would it be adding to his wardrobe of hair shirts to suggest 
that Mr. Hoover is afraid to tell the commission publicly that it is to 
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examine the whole question of prohibition? Would it be unfair to say 
that Mr. Hoover combines a love of truth in the abstract with a large 
fear of it in the concrete? Perhaps there is a more edifying explana- 
tion of this curious paradox; if so, we should like to hear it. 

In any event, as the matter is now presented, Mr. Hoover's policy is 
to disregard public sentiment in prohibition enforcement. ‘The pro- 
posals laid before Congress have one common purpose—to eliminate as 
far as possible the influence of local sentiment in punishing violations 
of the prohibition laws. By various ingenious devices the Wickersham 
commission proposes to diminish the part played by the local citizenry 
in determining guilt; it wishes to get rid of the grand jury and the 
petit jury whenever it can. Why? Because experience has shown that 
citizen juries are extremely reluctant to convict and very willing to let 
prohibition violators take advantage of the law’s delays. One effect is 
an intolerable congestion of business in the Federal courts. Another 
effect is a large-scale nullification of the prohibition law. 

If the only point to be considered was the relief of the courts, the 
proposals would in principle be entitled to full public sympathy. But 
an examination of the circumstances which surround the proposals 
shows, we believe, that they originate with drys who have seen the 
only possible way of getting a large number of convictions is to 
insulate the Federal judicial machinery from contact with the in- 
finence of civic opinion in the locality. The fundamental principle of 
this attempt to get away from juries is that of the carpetbaggers,. The 
theory is that in localities where the law is hated the only way to 
enforce it is through Federal appointees beholden to Washington and 
unresponsive to local opinion. In this respect the Wickersham report 
carries us another step on the road away from a genuinely Federal 
society and toward a highly centralized bureaucracy. 

Were these proposals put forward with any convincing assurance 
that they are intended to be experimental we should be inclined to 
advise the wets in Congress to waive their objections and let the ex- 
periment be made. But there is no such assurance. There can be no 
such assurance until Mr. Hoover says explicitly to the country, and 
not implicitly as some congenital optimists like to think he has said 
it, that he is seeking extraordinary powers for the Federal Government 
in order that a «complete test may be made of the enforceability of 
the present prohibition laws, and that his commission has been in- 
structed to reach an opinion on the success of the experiment. Mr. 
Hoover ought not to ask support for these proposals on any other 
terms, 

In other words, the wet opposition would be quite justified, in our 
opinion, in using the full power of parliamentary opposition to insist 
that the Hoover-Wickersham proposals shall not pass unless there goes 
with them the substance of the Andrew or Wagner resolution. These 
provide, in effect, employing Senator WaGner’s language, that the com- 
mission shall inquire into and report on “the suitability of existing 
prohibition laws for the promotion of temperance.” Without such an 
inquiry and report the Wickersham proposals would belong simply to 
that series of attacks on the spirit of federalism which the eighteenth 
amendment has inspired. They would lack the one justification which 
would make them tolerable—namely, that they are honestly experi- 
mental. They would be simply one more attempt to arm fanaticism, 
to make dogmatism efficient, and obscurantism effective. 


{From the Washington Post, January 16, 1930] 
FEDERAL POLICE COURTS 


Widespread opposition has begun to develop against the adminis- 
tration’s plan for handling petty violations of the liquor laws with- 
out the formality of grand jury indictments. The Law Enforcement 
Commission apparently anticipated such opposition when it presented, 
in its supplemental report, a lengthy argument to support the con- 
stitutionality of the plan. But there is a growing feeling that this 
proposal to convert United States commissioners into virtual police 
court judges violates the spirit if not the letter of the Constitution. 

The plan in brief is this: For all “casual or slight violations” in- 
dietment by a grand jury would not be necessary. The accused would 
be arraigned before a United States commissioner. If he should plead 
guilty, the commissioner would so report to the Federal district court 
and sentence would be imposed. If a plea of not guilty should be 
entered, a hearing would be conducted before the commissioner, and 
his findings sent to the judge for conviction or acquittal of the de- 
fendant. If convicted the defendant would have the right to demand 
a jury trial, but the district attorney would also have the rigut to 
submit the case to the grand jury and ask for an indictment carrying 
a heavier penalty. 

The first objection to the plan is that it would put the Government 
in the business of prosecuting petty violators of the dry laws. The ad- 
ministration insists that prohibition can not be enforced without co- 
operation of the States, and at the same time moves to revise its 
court procedure so that the whole burden will be thrown on the Federal 
authorities. The proposed special system to deal with petty violations 
is a substitution for the police powers of the States. 
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A second objection is the natural opposition of the people to a 
special judicial system set up to expedite enforcement of a district 
law. Other minor offenses against Federal law, and they are almost 
innumerable, would be handled in the same old way. But petty 
violations of the dry laws would be “ railroaded” through, under 
threat of indictment under the Jones law if the accused should object. 
Possibility that the American people will approve of singling out this 
one law for special enforcement is very slight, even if the plan should 
be enacted by Congress. 

The right of trial by jury is deeply ingrained in American judicial 
eustoms and traditions. The sixth amendment provides that “in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
public trial by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed.” Under this new enforcement 
scheme, the accused would have the right to trial by jury only after 
he had been already convicted by a Federal judge, and only if he 
desired to risk prosecution for a much more serious offense than that 
of which he was originally accused. 

Jury trials, it is true, have been a bugbear in the enforcement of 
prohibition. In communities where people are not in sympathy with 
the law, juries have deliberately refused to convict their fellow men 
for petty violations, eyen when the evidence of guilt was plain. One 
reason has been the heavy penalties that Congress has prescribed for 
the man who sells or transports a pint of liquor. The plan for non- 
jury trials is represented by the commission as a method of relieving 
crime congestion, but it is also an obvious move to deter any defendant 
from claiming his right to a trial by jury. 

If the rights of trial by jury are ever altered, that alteration should 
apply to the whole fleld of criminal law. Congress must not single 
out one statute for special enforcement by a system not applied to 
other statutes. The commission’s proposal, nakedly stated, is an 
attempt to set the prohibition law above other laws and to intimidate 
defendants so that they will not dare to demand a trial by jury. 


SPECULATIVE TRANSACTIONS IN COTTON 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the subcommittee of the Com- 
mitee on Agriculture and Forestry having under consideration 
the cotton situation and cotton exchanges have concluded their 
investigation. The time expires on the 20th instant within 
which the committee were required to report. I have been 
requested by the chairman of the subcommittee, the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Townsenp], to ask for additional time. 
1 that the time may be extended 15 days beyond the 20th 

tant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


THE POPE'S ENCYCLICAL 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to comment briefly 
on an editorial which appeared in the New York Times on last 
Sunday, 

On last Sunday, January 13, the Pope of Rome, who is now 
also a Catholic king, issued an “ encyclical,” or promulgation, 
of Roman Catholic law against the public school. This is the 
boldest and most direct and vicious assault upon the public- 
school system of America that has come from Pope Pius XI 
since he became a Cathoiic king. 

The public school is the citadel and stronghold of American 
liberty, and this arrogant and terrific assault upon it is indeed 
a dangerous attack upon the free institutions of our country. 
The New York Times, which has been classed by many wide- 
awake Americans as a Roman Catholic sympathizer and as a 
vehicle for carrying Roman Catholic political propaganda, was 
so shocked by the Catholic pope-king's attack on the public 
school that it felt called upon to sound a note of warning 
against the Pope’s last “encyclical.” On January 13, 1930, the 
New York Times had this to say, editorially: 

THR CHURCH AND THE SCHOOL 


The Pope's encyclical sounds a note that will startle Americans, for 
it assails an institution dearest to them—the public school—without 
which it is hardly conceivable that democracy could long exist. As was 
said only yesterday by a critical authority, despite its shortcomings and 
mistakes, the public school has “already contributed to society more 
than all other agencies combined.” Under its tuitions not only are the 
elemental lessons which the race has learned taught to children of 
diverse traditions, racial qualities, and religious faiths but these chil- 
dren have been prepared to live together as citizens in a self-governing 
state. If the declaration of the encyclical were scrupulously obeyed 
by those to whom it is addressed, the public school would be emptied 
of all its Catholic pupils except as the bishop in his discretion in speciai 
circumstances may permit them to remain. The language of the 
encyclical is: 

“We therefore confirm our previous declarations and sacred canons 
forbidding Catholic children to attend anti-Catholic, neutral, or mixed 
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schools, by the latter being meant those schools open equally to Catho- 
lics or non-Catholies.“ 

If other churches were to make like claim—that is, that “ the educa- 
tive mission belongs preeminently” to them for their children—and 
were to lay like inhibitions, the very foundations of this Republic would 
be disturbed, 

Probably the Pontiff had Italy specially in mind, but his encyclical is 
addressed to the world and must be assumed to have the same authority 
here in bis church. 


Mr, President, this is indeed a remarkable document. As 1 
have already stated, it is the most pronounced, the most arro- 
gant and vicious assault upon the public-school system that has 
yet come from this source, which has always been the enemy of 
the public-school system. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in connection with my re- 
marks an editorial from the News and Observer, of Raleigh, 
N. C. The editorial was written by former Secretary of the 
Navy Josephus Daniels and is entitled “ Wants Smith Again.” 
I desire to say in this connection that Governor Smith is the 
first prominent man of the Catholic faith in the United States 
who has undertaken to assault in the open the public-school 
system of America, 

When a delegate in the constitutional convention of New York 
State in 1915, he offered an amendment to the State constitu- 
tion providing that the Roman Catholic parochial schools should 
share the public-school fund of the State of New York. His 
amendment was adopted. Mr. Daniels’s editorial has to do with 
Governor Smith, and I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


{From the News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C., January 10, 1930] 
Wants SMITH AGAIN 


Edward I. Edwards, wet Senator from New Jersey, who was defeated 
last November by a big majority, is out in favor of the renomination of 
Governor Smith in 1932, He told the Jackson Day diners at Detroit 
that he would be glad to follow the former Governor of the Empire 
State again. He did not stop there. He said “the Democrats must 
stand for modification of the prohibition amendment, not because of 
expediency but because of duty. It is a great issue created by condi- 
tions of the day. The only thing we need is courage to grasp it and 
will to advocate it bravely and intelligently.” 

Such talk as the above shows that some wets will learn nothing. The 
Democratic national convention declared “for enforcement” of the 
eighteenth amendment and declined to even squint at modification. 
Governor Smith, unwisely and without justification, raised the liquor 
issue in a telegram after his nomination and in his speech of acceptance 
practically took ground against prohibition and in favor of putting the 
Government, a la Canada, into the whisky business. The result was 
that he did not carry an electoral vote west of Rhode Island or south 
of Washington except in those States where there was no opposition 
party, losing Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, Florida, Texas, Missouri, and Oklahoma, Thousands of tried dry 
Democrats stood by the ship, knowing that Smith could not change 
the Volstead Act or affect the eighteenth amendment. But very many 
declined to do so. 

The day after the November election, Governor Smith said he was out 
of politics, but has said nothing since. His book was called “Up to 
Now” and many believe that his friends would not be adyocating his 
nomination if he was not inclined to be a receptive candidate. Color is 
lent to this view by Raskob's continuance as national chairman and lit- 
tle headway being made recently in wiping out the $450,000 debt he 
contracted against the party. 

The speech of ex-Senator Edwards is disturbing. The outlook of the 
Democratic Party, due partly to the fall down of Republican policies, is 
excellent. The suggestion of the renomination of Governor Smith retards 
the growth toward victory in a reunited party. Governor Smith ought 
to put a quietus on any such talk. The Democracy gave him his chance. 
He not only lost every State west of Rhode Island, most of the South, 
all of New England, and all the Middle States, but his own State as 
well. 

There are great issues upon which the Democracy can win in 1932, 
but any suggestion of success tied to a whisky barrel shows no judg- 
ment whatever. i 


Mr. HEFLIN. I also ask to have printed in the Recorp in 
this connection a letter addressed by myself to the Montgomery 
Advertiser, of Montgomery, Ala., replying to Sam Small's attack 
upon the South. The Adyertiser, which printed the attack, 
declined to print my reply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The letter referred to is as follows: 


SENATOR HEFLIN REPLIES TO SAM SMALL’Ss ATTACK ON THE SOUTH, 
WHICH WAS PUBLISHED IN THE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November —, 1929, 
EDITOR ADVERTISER, 
Montgomery, Ala.: 

The inspired agents of wet Tammanyism” in the South have com- 
menced their campaign of misrepresentation and slander against the 
southern people for a specific purpose. Prominent among them seems 
to be Sam W. Small, of Atlanta, Ga, He has written a mean and 
nasty attack upon the South, which appeared recently in the Atlanta 
Constitution and then in the Montgomery Advertiser, of Montgomery, 
Ala. 

This false and vicious article of Sam Small’s impresses me that he 
is a Roman-Raskob-Tammany agent in disguise. His article reads like 
an editorial which appeared some time ago in the Gaelic American, a 
Roman Catholic paper published in New York City. That editorial 
wus a bitter and vicious attack upon the South. A part of that very 
offensive article of Mr. Small's reads like it might have been written 
by the editor of the Gaelic American for use in Al Smith’s next race 
for President in 1932. 

As a son of the South, a southern Democrat, and as a United States 
Senator from a great Southern State, I resent, condemn, and repudiate 
Mr. Small's insulting and slanderous attack upon the South. I do 
not know who is paying to have this false indictment of the South 
published in certain Alabama papers and some other southern papers, 
but I have an idea who is back of it. Here is one of the nauseating 
and false statements from Mr. Small's article: 

“We have always boasted of the chivalry and high sense of honor 
of the southern people, but all this spirit and practice of religious and 
political intolerance give a blunt lie to such claims.” 

The Roman Catholic political machine has always been able some- 
how to find a renegade Protestant who would carry forward their 
propaganda behind the false cry of “religious intolerance,” just as 
Mr. Small seems to be seeking to do here. Let me remind Mr. Small 
that there is not a single Protestant man or woman or Jewish man 
or woman in the South who cares anything about how Roman Catholics 
carry on their devotional exercises in their church or elsewhere. They 
want the Catholics and everybody else to worship God just as their 
conscience and judgment tell them they should worship Him. But the 
reason that prompts patriotic Protestants and Jews in the South to 
oppose placing a Roman Catholic in position of great power in our 
Government is because the Roman Catholic Church denies and rejects 
the American doctrine that every citizen has the right to have the 
religion of his or her choice and to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his or her own conscience, 

Pope Pius IX, whose doctrine is accepted and followed by the 
Roman Catholic Church the world over, boldly declares that The 
government has no right to permit the citizen to have the religion 
of his choice.” That ridiculous and astounding statement announces 
the Roman Catholic attitude toward other religious denominations and 
not only challenges but flings defiance in the face of the highly prized, 
sacred, and blood-bought American principle of religious freedom. 
Are the southern people to be abused and slandered by Mr. Small 
because they are earnestly and intensely interested in the protection 
and preservation of religious liberty in America? In the light of 
the real truth of the matter, is it not a fact that Protestant and 
Jews are not “intolerant” on this question raised by Mr. Small? 
The Protestants and Jews of the South, so far as I know, subscribe to 
the doctrine of the American Government, which provides that every 
person in the United States, high or low, rich or poor, shall have the 
religion of their choice; but the Roman Catholic Church does not 
subscribe to that doctrine. 

I will remind Mr. Small of another thing in this connection that he 
already knows and that is, that this Government is founded upon the 
principle of the “ separation of church and state” and that in spite of 
that fact the Roman Catholic Church and the Roman Catholie parochial 
schools in every State in the Union attack the American Government's 
position on the separation of church and state, and are to-day preach- 
ing and teaching the doctrine of the “union of church and stute.” 
Are the southern people who object to this un-American Catholic pro- 
gram and practice who view with alarm and dread the dangerous effects 
and evil results of these things upon our free institutions in the years 
to come, to be put down by Mr. Smail as an “ignorant” and an “in- 
tolerant” people? 

Let me remind Mr. Small of another thing and that is, that the most 
widely read and accepted book in recent years among the Roman Catho- 
lies of America is a book written by a Catholic priest here in Washing- 
ton, named Ryan, a professor in the Catholic University of America 
located in Washington. He was appointed to that position by the Pope 
of Rome. HIS book is called State and Church,“ and in it, among other 
things, he sets forth the Catholic plan and purpose in the United 
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States. He boldiy asserts that when the Roman Catholics are strong 
enough in the United States they will “set up“ the Catholic state, 
which means the destruction and overthrow of the principles that “ set 
up” the American Government; and then he goes on to say that when 
that time comes and the Roman Catholics have compelled the Govern- 
ment of the United States to declare by law (think of it) that the 
“Roman Catholic religion" shall be “the religion“ and the only re- 
ligion of the American people to the exclusion and abandonment of all 
other religions; that the Catholics will not permit other churches, 
other religious groups to carry on their accustomed religious worship 
or what Priest Ryan called it in his book the general religious propa- 
ganda. Is not that statement alone enough to stir with righteous 
indigination the blood of every true American in the South and else- 
where and put them on guard against allowing Roman Catholics to take 
control of the Government of the United States? Are intelligent patri- 
otic southerners to be branded by Mr. Small as being “ignorant” and 
“intolerant” because they have intelligence enough, self-respect enough, 
sentiment enough, pride enough, courage enough, manhood and woman- 
hood enough, and genuine Americanism enough to dare to do what they 
think is right and best and necessary to preserve for themselves and 
their children the blessings and benefits of free constitutional Govern- 
ment in America? 

I will remind Mr. Small and those he represents in these vicious 
attacks upon the South of another thing in keeping with the Roman 
Catholic program and purpose in the United States and that is, without 
a single exception in all the countries of the world whenever and where- 
ever the Roman Catholics have obtained the political power with which 
to do it, they have set up the Roman Catholic state which is the Roman 
Catholic government, and declared by law the Roman Catholic religion 
to be the only religion of the Government and people of that country 
to the exclusion of all other religions. 

Roman Catholic newspaper articles and editorials and Roman Catholic 
Congressmen and Roman Catholic political leaders, including Roman 
Catholic priests have from time to time attacked and slandered the 
southern people, accusing us of being “ignorant,” “fanatical,” and 
“ intolerant.” And now comes Mr. Small who appears to be their 
southern mouthpiece and says in his false and inspired attack on the 
South that, “ The stern fact stares one in the face that we southerners 
are the most ‘intolerant’ of the American tribe.“ Mr. Small's state- 
ment is not only unwarranted and untrue, but it is wickedly false and 
slanderous. Mr. Small mistakes for “intolerance,” “intelligence and 
vigilance" on the part of the patriotic American citizen of the South— 
he mistakes his devotion to duty and love of country and a desire and 
determination to protect and preserve our great and free Government in 
its true American form for a species of “ignorance and intolerance,” 
and he refuses to give us eredit for good intentions and patriotic pur- 
poses when we openly and bodly declare ourselves in favor of protecting 
and preserving in its integrity our great American Government. 

Let me now serve notice on Mr. Small and those back of hint in 
Georgia, Alabama, New York, Massachusetts, and elsewhere, that the 
campaign which he has started of abuse and slander against the people 
of the South in an effort to obtain an Al Smith delegation for Presi- 
dent from tlie South in 1932, will not be successful. Those Democrats 
who voted for Smith in order to be regular and those who supported 
Hoover will see to it that the Democracy of the South is not betrayed 
at the next Denfocratic National Convention. In the name of all that is 
decent, fair, and dear to the southern people, whose patriotic fore- 
fathers led the way to liberty in America, I demand for them the right 
to do whatever they believe is right and necessary to preserve in its 
true form our great American Government, and I resent Mr. Small’s 
charge that southerners who seek to save their Government from the 
Roman dangers and pitfalls that have lined the paths of all the free 
governments that have perished under Roman rule are ignorant“ and 
“ intolerant,” These wide-awake and loyal southerners who guard with 
intrepid vigilance free government for themselves and their children 
should be commended and praised for their intelligence, their watch- 
fulness, and for their love of American ideals and institutions, and for 
their willingness to fight, and if need be to die, to preserve them. 

The American doctrine of religious freedom and the separation of 
church and state have become sacred institutions in America. They 
have become permanently fixed landmarks in the American Government, 
and the Bible admonishes us to “ Remove not the ancient landmarks of 
the fathers.” 

Mr, Small knows that if the Roman Catholics get control of our 
Government they will set up the Catholic state, and that would mean 
that this Government had pointedly and publicly placed the stamp of 
its disapproval upon all other religious denominations in the United 
States—not only that, but at the instance of the Roman Catholic group 
bad spurned and repudiated every branch of the Protestant religion in 
order to compel by law other religious denominations of this country to 
accept and swallow the Roman Catholic religion as “the religion” and 
the “only religion" of the once brave, proud, and unyielding people of 
the United States, and Mr. Small knows that that would mean the 
death of the public school, and that the Roman Catholic doctrine would 
be taught in every school in the country. It would also mean that the 
Government would be pledged to support the Roman Catholic Church 
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with its finances and defend It with its Army and its Navy. Why, the 
thought of such a dastardly and damnable thing is enough to bring out 
of his grave the Father of his Country, George Washington, the great 
American Protestant and Mason, and all the other Protestant colontal 
fathers and mothers who fled from the Old World to get away from 
Roman intolerance and Roman persecution and came here to this wilder- 
ness of the West and established a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, where every human being from the highest 
to the lowest can worship God in his or her own way without fear of 
persecution by Roman Catholic priest or Pope. 
Very truly, 
J. Tnos. HEFLIN., 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, President, in the same connection I ask 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter addressed to me by 
pees Ford, of the Defenders of Truth Society of New York 

ity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

DEFENDERS OF TRUTH SOCIETY (INc.), 
New York, N. Y., December 19, 1929. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Senator Hurtin: In the New York Times for November 15, 
1929, is an article from Rome on the publication of a revised edition of 
the Index of Prohibited Books, issued by order of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI. The despatch quotes Cardinal Merry del Val in defense of the 
papal right to forbid the faithful to read certain works. Says the 
Times: 

“ Cardinal Merry del Val makes an impassioned defense of the church's 
right to forbid the faithful to read books harmful to religion or morals 
and expresses severe disapproval of the practice, prevalent in Protestant 
countries, of reading non-Catholic versions of the Bible, which he says 
breeds heresy, * * ® 
( “*Let nobody say,’ continued the cardinal, that the condemnation 
of harmful books is a violation of liberty or a war against the light of 
truth, or that the Index of Prohibited Books is a permanent hindrance 
to the progress of letters or science. * * * Only those infected by 
that moral pestilence known as liberalism can see in a check placed on 
unlawful power and profligacy a wound inflicted on freedom. As if 
man, because he is master of his own actions, were authorized always 
to do whatever he pleases. * è * 

Those who wish to feed the Holy Scriptures to people without any 
safeguards are also upholders of free thinking, than which there is 
nothing more absurd or harmful’ “ 

In this typically papal statement, the most interesting sentence to me 
is the cardinal’s condemnation of “those infected with that moral 
pestilence known as liberalism.” What does the Roman Church mean 
by “liberalism”? A careful reading of Catholic authorities indicates 
that liberalism means liberty of conscience and of worship, free speech, 
a free press, and that governments derive their just powers “from the 
consent of the governed“ (Declaration of Independence). 

Liberalism is clearly defined in the widely known Manual of Christian 
Doctrine, issued 1910 by John J. McVey, Philadelphia, with the im- 
primatur or approval of the Catholic censor and of Archbishop, now 
Cardinal Dougherty. The following appears at page 133: 

122. May the State separate itself from the [Roman Catholic] 
church? 

“No; because it may not withdraw from the supreme rule of Christ. 

“123. What name is given to the doctrine that the State has neither 
the right nor the duty to be united to the [Roman Catholic] church to 
protect it? 

This doctrine is called liberalism, It is founded principally on the 
fact that modern society rests on liberty of conscience and of worship, 
on liberty of speech, and of the press. 

124. Why is liberalism to be condemned? 

1. Because it denies all subordination of the state to the [Roman 
Catholic] church; 2, because it confounds liberty with right; 3, be- 
cause it despises the social dominion of Christ, and rejects the benefits 
derived therefrom.” 

This expression, “the social dominion of Christ" is, I take it, a 
euphemism for the social dominion of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Liberalism is further described in the article under that heading in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, edition of 1910, published by the Knights of 
Columbus, with the imprimatur of Cardinal Farley. Regarding this 
“moral pestilence,” the reference work declares: 

“ Usually the principles of 1789—that is, of the French Revolution— 
are considered as the Magna Charta of this new form of liberalism. The 
most fundamental principle asserts an absolute and unrestrained free- 
dom of thought, religion, conscience, creed, speech, press, and politics. 
The necessary consequences of this are, on the one hand, the abolition 
of the divine right and of every kind of authority derived from God; the 
relegation of religion from the public life into the private domain of 
one’s individual conscience; the absolute ignoring of Christianity and 
the [Roman Catholic] church as public, legal, and social institutions; 
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on the other hand, the putting into practice of the absolute autonomy 
of every man and citizen, along all lines of human activity and the 
concentration of all public authority in one sovereignty of the people.’ 
This sovereignty of the people in all branches of public life, as legisla- 
tion, administration, and jurisdiction, is to be exercised in the name 
and by order of all the citizens in such a way that all should have 
share in and control over it. A fundamental principle of liberalism 
is the proposition, ‘It is contrary to the natural, innate, and inalien- 
able right and liberty and dignity of man to subject himself to an 
authority, the root, rule, measure, and sanction of which is not in 
himself.“ This principle implies the denial of all true authority, for 
authority necessarily presupposes a power outside and above man to 
bind him morally.” 

Section 3 of this article in the Catholic Encyclopedia is headed 
“ Condemnation of Liberalism by the Church,” in which Popes Gregory 
XVI, Pius IX, Leo XIII, and Pius X are all cited in opposition to 
liberalism. 

May not Americans ask the Catholic priests this question : In đefining 
liberalism, which Cardinal Merry del Val in his latest utterance 
terms a “moral pestilence,” have not the two Catholic textbooks above 
cited defined Americanism? Is it not fundamental doctrine in the 
United States, and asserted in the first amendment of our Constitution, 
that we shall enjoy free speech, freedom of conscience and of the press, 
the separation of church and State, and government, not by so-called 
“ divine right” or the monarchical system, but by the sovereignty of 
the people” or the democratic system? 

I am aware that many Roman Catholic Jaymen in this country are in 
favor of these human rights. But they, it would seem, unfortunately 
are living in a Protestant country and have been therefore “ infected 
by that moral pestilence known as liberalism.” In so far as they 
believe in our first amendment and the rights it asserts they are 
heretical. 

With these consideration in mind, I would ask the priests to answer 
these questions: 

1. As citizens of the United States you owe allegiance to our Con- 
stitution, including the “liberalism” embodied in the first amendment. 
As priests of the Roman Catholic Church you have taken solemn vows 
to obey and uphold the doctrine of the papacy, including its condemna- 
tion of “liberalism.” How can you reconcile these two conflicting 
allegiances? How can you be loyal to both at one time? 

2. Since your church is on record in opposition to liberty of con- 
science and government “of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” what defense have you against the charge that the polity of 
the Roman Church is un-American? 

3. How can you, in honesty and sincerity, condemn as “ intolerant 
religious bigots” those Americans who oppose the doctrine of your 
church as defined above from Catholic sources, and which is against 
free speech, free press, freedom of worship, separation of church and 
state, and government by the consent of the governed instead of by 
so-called divine right? 

Any priest, any editor of any official Roman Catholic diocesan paper 
can have free time on my radio station to answer these questions. I 
have broadcast this offer many times, but no representative of the 
hierarchy so far is willing or able to attempt an answer, 

With kind regards, yours very truly, 
FRANKLIN FORD, 


President Radio Station WHAP, New York City. 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp the report of the committee on legislative program 
submitted to the national executive committee of the American 
Legion at Indianapolis on November 15, 1929. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Report oF COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM, SUBMITTED BY ROANB 
WARING, OF TENNESSEE, CHAIRMAN TO THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., NOVEMBÐR 15, 1929 


Your committee having met and considered all of the resolutions 
dealing with national legislation coming out of the Louisville con- 
vention, we have the following report and recommendations to make 
to this executive committee: 

We recommend that the legislation be divided into two groups; 
a major program of preferred resolutions that the national legislative 
committee is instructed to present to Congress and use all possible 
and necessary means to secure its early enactment into law. This 
major program we consider constructive and necessary legislation 
and we believe that it will receive the consideration of the Congress. 
These resolutions in full are attached to this report for the infor- 
mation and guidance of the national executive committee; 

I. Two resolutions dealing with aviation; the first calling for 
increased appropriations for military, naval, and ciyil aviation; the 
other calling for the completion of the 5-year building program. 

II. Resolutions dealing with the disabled: 
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First. One calling for the creation of a separate veterans’ com- 
mittee in the Senate. 

Second. One calling for the consolidation of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
Pension Bureau, and the soldiers’ homes, 

Third. One calling for the creation of a medical corps in the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Fourth. Twelve resolutions calling for amendments to the World 
War veterans’ act as follows: 

Dependency pay increases for helpless veterans; full insurance 
coverage for recovered permanent totals; insurance revival modified; 
substandard insurance for disabled, who are not now insurable; time 
for insurance suits eliminated; arrested tuberculosis award amended 
to overcome comptroller's decision; arrested tuberculosis award to be 
additional to other disability awards; dependency pay for permanent 
disability; presumptive provisions for constitutional diseases; com- 
pensation claim deemed application for all benefits; presumption of 
service connection conclusive in certain cases; repeal sections 206 
and 209. 

III. A resolution calling for a flag to cover the coffin of every de- 
ceased veteran. 

IV. Twenty-four resolutions calling for increased hospital construc- 
tion of 6,450 beds; this in addition to the 3,676 beds included in the 
Rogers bill, which bill we believe should receive first and immediate 
consideration. 

V. On immigration, one passport restriction resolution. 

VI. On military Affairs, four resolutions: 

First. One calling for the free transportation of dead in soldiers’ 
homes. 

Second. Open awards on medals. 

Third. Twenty-five year retirement for enlisted men. 

Fourth, Retirement for native troops. 

VII. On Naval Affairs, two resolutions. One calling for the increase 
of the Naval Reserve to 25,000 and one calling for legislation to pre- 
serve the Olympia. 

VIII. A resolution for the enactment of the Reed-Wainwright reso- 
lution now pending before Congress for the creation of a committee 
to consider the universal-draft legislation, 

A second group of 17 resolutions is as follows: 

Civil and military resource, immigration police approved, national 
defense act, strength of the Army of the United States, legion marks- 
manship, training youth in rifle marksmanship, field training coordina- 
tion, reduction enlisted personnel, Regular Army to increase Air Serv- 
ice, pay bill indorsed, pay readjustment for services, pacifists should 
be investigated, United States naval cruiser strength, increase in 
personnel, flood-relief vessel on Mississippi or Ohio Rivers, merchant 
marine, greetings to Premier MacDonald, limitation of armaments 
needed, United States adherence to World Court. 

These can be properly handled by the presentation of the resolu- 
tions to the proper committees in Congress. 

All other resolutions we recommend should be placed in the deferred 
classification and should await action by the National Legislative Com- 
mittee until the major program has been disposed of. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Roane Warsa, Chairman. 
Maj. M. S. EDDY. 
WILLIS BREWER. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, out of order, I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in the Recorp a telegram 
from Rudolph Spreckels suggesting a plan for an effective en- 
couragement of mainland production of sugar. This plan has 
been discussed informally by a number of Senators, but I hardly 
think it has the consideration that it is entitled to. It may 
prove to be an equitable way of helping that part of the sugar 
industry which is in greatest need of encouragement without 
adding to the profits of those who already enjoy great prosperity. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New Lonx Crry, N. Y., January II, 1930. 
Hon. PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

The sugar schedule now being considered in the United States Senate 
is of such far-reaching importance to our Nation and its people that I 
venture to call your attention to the more important points involved. 
Sugar is so essential to human life that the Nation's security in the 
unhappy event of war demands that we make certain that an adequate 
supply be always available. An increase in our import duty on raw 


sugar will surely be destructive of that aim. Our sources of sugar 
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supply available in the event of war would be limited to the mainland 


production—Porto Rico, Cuba, and possibly Hawaii. By no stretch of 
the imagination can we hope to produce on our mainiand—Porto Rico, 
and Hawaii—one-half of our present sugar requirements, and since the 
natural increase in sugar consumption, due to increasing population, is 
about 150,000 tons per annum, it is obvious we must depend upon 
Cuba—only 90 miles from our shores—to insure an adequate supply at 
all times. An increase in the import duty on raw sugar would almost 
certainly destroy the sugar industry in Cuba, because it would induce 
greatly increased sugar production in the Philippine Islands, whose 
products pay no duty. I doubt if any informed person would assert 
that we could transport sugar from the Philippines in the event of 
war, and if, by encouraging increased production there, we destroy the 
sugar industry in Cuba, where would we secure enongh sugar to sustain 
our people in case of war? The earning records of our major beet and 
cane sugar producers, even during the past year of cheap sugar, clearly 
demonstrate that only a few badly located or badly managed companies 
require increased protection. But it is not my desire to deny even to 
those companies or the farmers; whom they underpay, adequate profits. 
A direct bounty to mainland producers would, in my opinion, be subject 
to successful legal attack by the sugar producers in our insular posses- 
sions and dependencies, but by the imposition of an internal-revenue tax 
upon the sale of refined sugar and a remission of said tax to the pro- 
ducers of sugar where the American standard of farm wages prevail, 
we would equalize the production cost between our mainland producers 
and the producers in our insular possessions and dependencies, who 
employ cheap foreign labor and who need no additional tariff protection. 
Under my plan our Government could always protect the American 
consumer by an increase in the internal-reyenue tax if the price of 
refined sugar be in excess of a proper margin between the cost of raw 
sugar and the price of refined. Having no financial or contractual 
interest in Cuban sugar, my views are unbiased, and I submit them for 
your consideration, confident that they are wholly in the interest of my 
country, its people, and would do justice to every branch of the sugar 
industry. 
RUDOLPH SPRECKELS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
committee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 121, line 17, after the word 
“proportion,” strike out the semicolon and the words “testing 
by the polariscope 94 sugar degrees, 2.75 cents per pound, and 
for each additional sugar degree shown by the polariscopic test, 
0.125 of 1 cent per pound additional, and fractions of a degree 
in proportion.” 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in connection with the com- 
mittee amendment which has just been stated I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I will not ask that the amend- 
ment be stated at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the amend- 
ment read, so that it may appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the language proposed to 
be stricken out, beginning in line 17, on page 121, and extending 
to and including line 21, on page 121, it is proposed to insert: 


(a) Subject to the limitations hereinafter specified, there shall be 
paid, out of the proceeds of issues of customs warrants, allowances upon 
sugar produced by domestic manufacturers from sugar beets or sugar- 
cane grown within the continental United States. Such allowances 
shall be at the following rates: For each pound of sugar testing by the 
polariscope above 88 sugar degrees and not above 90 sugar degrees, 
0.365 cent, and for each additional sugar degree shown by the polari- 
scope test, 0.0075 of 1 cent additional, and fractions of a degree in 
proportion. After making the deduction provided for in subdivision 
(b), 90 per cent of the remainder of the allowance upon any sugar 
shall be paid to the grower of the sugar beets or sugarcane from 
which the sugar is produced and 10 per cent of the remainder of the 
allowance shall be paid to the manufacturer producing the sugar. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to issue 
and sell from time to time customs warrants in amounts sufficient to 
meet allowances payable under this paragraph. If any customs war- 
rants to meet allowances payable upon sugar produced from sugar beets 
or Sugarcane of any crop year are issued and sold for less than par 
value, the amount of the difference between the par value and the 
amount for which issued and sold shall be deducted from the allowances 
to be paid upon such sugar, in accordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall provide. Claims for allowances upon 


any quantity of sugar are authorized to be filed at any time within six 
months after the production of the sugar and shall be paid promptly by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(e) Title to customs warrants shall be transferable by delivery. A 
customs warrant when presented by the bearer thereof within one year 
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from the date of issuance shall be legal tender at its par value for 
payment of duties on imports. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prepare and issue all customs warrants. Customs warrants shall be 
obligations of the United States within the definition in section 147 
of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal Jaws 
of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 18, sec. 261). 8 

(d) No allowance shall be paid upon any sugar which has at any time 
been imported into the continental United States or upon which an 
allowance has previously been paid under this paragraph. 

(e) No manufacturer shall be eligible to receive any allowance upon 
sugar produced from sugar beets or sugarcane of any crop year unless 
such manufacturer files with the Secretary of the Treasury, prior to July 
1 of such year, a notice of an intention to claim the benefits of this 
paragraph. Such notice shall be in such form as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall by regulation prescribe and shall include an estimate of 
the amount of sugar proposed to be produced by the manufacturer from 
sugar beets and sugarcane of such crop year. No allowance shall be 
paid to any manufacturer upon sugar produced from sugar beets or 
sugarcane of any crop year unless the manufacturer produces at least 
2,000 pounds of sugar from sugar beets and sugarcane of such crop 
year. 

(£) No allowance shall be paid to any person unless he files claim 
therefor and maintains books, records, accounts, and memoranda neces- 
sary for the purposes of this paragraph, in such form and manner as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall by regulation prescribe, nor unless such 
person permits the examination of and produces such books, accounts, 
records, and memoranda in accordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

(g) Any transaction of the Treasury Department in issuing or re- 
ceiving customs warrants or in paying allowances under this paragraph, 
shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the Government ; except 
that all such transactions shall be examined by the General Accounting 
Office at such times and in such manner as the Comptroller General 
of the United States may by regulation prescribe. Such examination 
shall be for the sole purpose of making a report to the Congress and 
to the Secretary of the Treasury of expenditures in violation of law, 
together with such recommendations with respect thereto as the Comp- 
troller General deems advisable. 

(h) Any person who knowingly or without the exercise of due dili- 
gence makes any statement or representation that is false in any sub- 
Stantial particular with respect to any claim of himself or any other 
person under this paragraph, or who knowingly receives any allowance 
under this paragraph to which he is not entitled, or who knowingly files 
a claim for any such allowance shall, upon conviction thereof, be sub- 
ject to a fine of not more than $1,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is in the form 
of a substitute for the committee amendment and is in order. 

Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I inquire of the Senator whether 
any changes have been made in the amendments since it was 
first printed? 

Mr. HOWELL. Two amendments were printed, one on the 
lith of January and the other on the 13th of January. The 
amendment I haye now offered is the one which was printed 
on the 13th of January. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. And there are no changes in the amend- 
ment as now presented from the draft as originally printed? 

Mr. HOWELL. There have been no changes made in the 
amendment since it was printed and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, President, the amendment I have offered provides, in ad- 
dition to the present tariff on sugar, for a bounty equivalent 
to the Finance Committee's defeated increase in the sugar tariff, 
or 0.44 of a cent on sugar produced in continental United States 
only. 

It also provides for the payment of such bounty in customs 
warrants issued by the Treasury, receivable in payment of cus- 
toms dues. 

It further provides for the sale of such warrants by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the payment of 90 per cent of the 
net proceeds therefrom to the growers of beets and cane, and 10 
per cent to the processers producing the sugar, as in the amend- 
ment prescribed. 

If this amendment shall be adopted, the bounty that will ac- 
crue directly to the farmer will average for beets $1 per ton 
and for cane about 61 cents per ton, and the bounty will be as 
permanent as the tariff law itself, as annual appropriations will 
be unnecessary. 

Mr. President, I shall not further discuss the amendment at 
this time, and will ask that it may go over, as the senior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Wats] has requested that no action be 
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taken thereon until he can be present, and he has informed me 
that he will be present to-morrow. Therefore I suggest that the 
amendment be passed over, so that we may have all of the dis- 
cussion consecutively at one time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, merely for my informa- 
tion may I ask the Senator one or two questions? Is it his 
judgment that if the amendment were inserted in the law the 
bounty system established by it would be responsive to the flexi- 
bie provisions of the tariff act the same as any other rate 
would be? ; 

Mr. HOWELL. I have given no thought to that suggestion, 
and am not able to give an answer that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Perhaps the Senator will be good 
enough to study that aspect of the case, and will let us have an 
answer to the question to-morrow. 

Mr, President, I should like to ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion. Has he given any consideration to the extent of the ad- 
ministrative machinery or the administrative expense which will 
be involved in carrying out the bounty system? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have, Mr. President, to this extent: The 
information for the distribution of the bounty will have to come 
from the sugar processors, and for that reason 10 per cent of 
the bounty has been assigned to the processors. With their aid, 
there will be no great difficulty, in my opinion, in paying the 
amount due the producers in proportion to the sugar produced 
by them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has no fear that the cost 
of administration will impose a substantial burden? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have not. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the Senator, if he will be 
good enough to permit me to interrogate him further, on what 
theory he considers that we have a right to exempt Hawaii and 
Porto Rico from the operation of the proposed bounty? 

Mr. HOWELL, Mr. President, it is proposed to afford a 
bounty by this amendment to meet certain economic conditions. 
In my opinion, the Congress has the power to meet such a situa- 
tion. Our island possessions are not in need of aid; the sugar 
industry in our island possessions is prosperous, but in this 
country a different situation exists. We have a different cli- 
mate; we have a different standard of wages; and I have come 
to the conclusion, from the investigation I have made, that such 
an amendment as this, if put into effect, would be legal. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has no doubt about its 
constitutionality? 

Mr. HOWELL. If I doubted its constitutionality, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should not take the time of the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is a conclusive answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the Sena- 
tor’s request to pass over this amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to inquire whether there are enough other matters in this 
schedule to take the afternoon? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way I should like to have the matter 
passed over is to pass it all over and go to“ Papers and books.“ 

a WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think we can do that 
to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can we not take up black- 
strap molasses? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Louisiana advises me that he 
is not prepared to take up that subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the difficulty? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I hope the itenr in which the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] is interested—namely, the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL]—will 
go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. That request is pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That is the pending request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say that if we do that, I do 
not know what else we can take up this afternoon unless we go 
to “ Papers and books,” Schedule 14. 

. What is the matter with taking up maple 
sugar 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that will lead to very much dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What page is that on? 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 122. We can take up maple sugar, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest to pass over the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska? 
2 55 MeKELLAR. May I ask what was done with paragraph 

Mr. SMOOT. Nothing so far. That is what it is desired to 
have go over. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I make no ob- 
jection to passing over this particular amendment for the ac- 
commodation of the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator 
from Montana ; but I do desire that the rest of the afternoon be 
spent upon the other amendments to the sugar schedule, which 
the Senator from Mississippi says he is ready to discuss. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be satisfactory, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When the paper schedule is 
taken up, I want it to be taken up and finished—not taken up for 
45 hour to-day, three hours to-morrow, and two hours the next 

ay. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is just what I am objecting to, Mr. 
President. We have put off Schedule 5 about five or six times; 
and now, when we take it up, Senators want to split it up. If 
anything goes over in paragraph 501, I want paragraph 502 to 
go over to follow paragraph 501, because I am not prepared to 
take it up to-day. I am told by the sugar expert that there is 
a figure that needs to be changed in the amendment I have 
offered, and it has to be checked up and reintroduced. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
ask the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] whether he is pre- 
pared to argue his amendment? 

Mr. HOWELL. I merely made a statement as to what the 
amendment meant, and asked that the matter be passed over 
until to-morrow at the request of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WALSU]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can understand a request to 
have a vote deferred because of the absence of a Senator; but 
I can not understand why the amendment can not be argued, 
even if a Senator is absent. I can not understand why the 
Senator from Nebraska can not make his argument, and other 
Senators make their arguments, upon that amendment. I can 
understand why a request might be made to have no final vote 
taken until the Senator from Montana [Mr. WISE] is here; 
but if it were necessary to have every Senator present to hear 
the arguments, we would never get anywhere. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Montana expected to be 
here to-day. He had every reason to believe that he would be 
here to-day; but he is having some trouble with his eyes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand, and I am not 
objecting to having no action taken until the Senator can be 
present; but I am urging the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HowELL] to make his speech upon this matter this afternoon, 
so that it will be in the Recorp, and Senators can read it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HOWELL. As a matter of courtesy, I asked that the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] might be 
granted; and it seemed to me—and I merely asked it as a mat- 
ter of courtesy to myself—that this amendment might be 
passed over until to-morrow. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana desire to be present during the entire discussion, or does 
he only desire to be present in order to speak upon the amend- 
ment before a vote is taken? 

Mr. HOWELL. I haye not discussed the matter with the 
Senator from Montana at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Montana only wanted 
to be here to make an argument. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I supposed— 
not that he desired to be present during all the debate. 5 
Mr. HARRISON. I think he is interested in this particular 

question, and wants to speak on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and the amendment will be passed over until to-morrow. 

Mr, HOWELL. I have no objection if any other Senator 
wishes to speak on the amendment to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall object to the paper 
schedule being taken up until the sugar schedule is disposed of. 

THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, on January 7, 1930, I made 
certain comments with reference to nonenforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment, which appear on page 1168 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for that date. During the course of those 
remarks, I said: 


The legal effect of the repeal of the national prohibition acts—other- 
wise known as the Volstead and Jones laws—by Congress would be to 
render the eighteenth amendment inoperative, and to restore to the 
several States their rightful autonomy. 


I have often said on the floor of the Senate and elsewhere 
that there was no prohibition in this country for the powerful 
and rich; but that the poor and helpless had to submit to it or 
else go to jail. I have also stated time and again that if prohi- 
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bition is good for Henry Ford's workmen, it is good for Henry 
Ford. I do not believe in special privileges and immunities, 
I do believe in the equal enforcement of all laws to all men 
alike. 

Since making the above speech, I have been told that the 
reason why the big bootleggers and offenders have not been 
punished, while such an orgy of prosecution and persecution 
has been going on in this country against the man in overalls 
and those like him, was because certain officials of the Goyern- 
ment were afraid of inherent defects in the eighteenth amend- 
ment, which now rendered it inoperative, and, therefore, they 
did not want to have it brought to light and tested in the high- 
est courts by those who were able and threatened to do so, 

There are lawyers who believe that the eighteenth amendment 
has become inoperative by virtue of its own terms. Section 3 
is the particular thorn in the flesh; and here is much meat for 
sound thought by those who cry loudest about upholding the 
Constitution and carrying out its terms. 

President Hoover speaks of the eighteenth amendment as “a 
noble experiment.” His words have a peculiar significance. 
Anyone with sense knows what an experiment is. It is a test 
or trial, and is not designed to be permanent unless it proves 
to be workable and useful. When the President spoke of an 
experiment, did he have in mind section 3 of the eighteenth 
amendment, which reads as follows?— 


This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the 
date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress. 


The proposed eighteenth amendment was submitted to the 
legislatures of the several States, there being then 48 States, by 
a resolution of Congress passed on the 17th day of December, 
1917, at the second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

The required number of States, namely, 36, had ratified the 
proposed amendment by January 16, 1919, and thereupon it 
became a part of the Constitution, valid to all intent and pur- 
poses as such. 

In Dillon v. Gloss (256 U. S. 368) the United States Supreme 
Court said: 


Its ratification, of which we take judicial notice, was consummated 
January 16, 1919. That the Secretary of State did not proclaim its 
ratification until January 20, 1919, is not material, for the date of 
its consummation, and not that on which it is proclaimed, controls. 


It is significant, in view of the precipitate action which char- 
acterized the ratification and construction of this amendment, 
that Wyoming, which was one of the 36 States counted in for 
ratification, according to Senate Document No. 169, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, second session—of which the court took judicial 
notice in the Dillon case, supra—and the annotated Constitu- 
tion of the United States as amended to December 1, 1924, did 
not actually ratify the proposed amendment until January 17, 
1919. 

Thereafter, the following 10 States, on the dates indicated, 
ratified the eighteenth amendment as such and after it had 
already become a part of the Constitution, namely: 

Minnesota, January 17, 1919. 

Wisconsin, January 17, 1919. 

Missouri, January 17, 1919. 

Nevada, January 17, 1919. 

New Mexico, January 22, 1919. 

Iowa, January 27, 1919. 

Vermont, January 29, 1919. 

New York, January 29, 1919. 

Pennsylvania, February 26, 1919. 

New Jersey, March 9, 1922, 

Two States, namely Connecticut and Rhode Island, did not 
ratify the proposed amendment; nor have they since ratified the 
amendment as such. 

If section 3 of the eighteenth amendment means that the 
amendment was an experiment and that in order for the amend- 
ment to continue in force it was necessary for 36 States to 
reratify the amendment within a period of seven years from 
the date of the submission of the proposed amendment, then the 
eighteenth amendment has become inoperative by its own terms, 
because only 10 States have ratified it since it became a part 
of the Constitution—and section 3 is a part of the Constitution 
and has been since January 16, 1919, according to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I bring this situation to the attention of the country in order 
that proper steps may be taken by Congress to meet the emer- 
gency which would inevitably arise should some court of com- 
petent jurisdiction construe the eighteenth amendment now 
inoperative because of section 3 thereof, and also that section 3 
may not continue to be held as a big stick, if it is being so held, 
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as charged, over the heads of Government officials by big inter- 
ests and those violators of the law who are being backed by 
big interests and men of influence, who thereby escape prose- 
cution, while people who do not have the means to defend them- 
selves, or the backing of men of influence, are punished by the 
scores and thousands, and are thereby deprived of the equal 
protection of the law, in violation of the constitution of every 
State in this Union and the Constitution of the United States. 
Such a condition is intolerable to any fair-minded man who 
believes in a government of equal rights for all and special 
privileges to none. 

I haye a letter dated January 14, 1930, addressed to my 
secretary, which reads: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 14, 1930. 
Mr, Jonx D. Lone, 
Secretary to Senator Blease, United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. Lone: In compliance with your request of January 11, 
1930, the department takes pleasure in sending you the attached list of 
the States which have ratified the eighteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

No evidence has been found in the files of the Department of State of 
the ratification of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States by Connecticut or Rhode Island. 

Sincerely yours, 
TYLER DENNETT, Historical Adviser. 


Accompanying that is a list of the States which have ratified 
the eighteenth amendment, the date on which each State ratified, 
and the dates when the ratifications were approved by the 
governors of the various States. I ask that that be printed 
along with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Reoorp, as follows: 


States which have ratified the prohibition (eighteenth) amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 


Governor 


Passed house approved 


Certificate 


Jan. 15,1919 
May 24,1918 
Jan. 14,1919 
13, 1919 
15, 1919 


Jan. 14, 1919 
May 23, 1918 
Jan. 14. 1019 
10. 1019 
15, 1919 


May 25, 1918 
Jan. 15, 1919 
15, 1919 

. 26, 1918 
. 8, 1918 
2, 1918 

„ 15,1919 


. 18,1919 | 
15, 1919 


. 27, 1919 
. 14,1919 20, 1919 


15, 1919 


21, 1919 


16, 1918 
15, 1919 


4, 1918 
9, 1919 


. 16,1919 Jan. 16,1919 
20, 1919 21, 1019 


10.4922 


31, 1919 
16, 1919 


V. 1019 
- 13,1919 
10, 1919 


. 16,1919 Jan. 
23, 1910 
. 16,1919 


8, 1918 
Jan. 13, 1919 
Mar. 2, 1918 
Jan. 16, 1919 
. 29,1919 
. 10,1918 
. 13,1919 
8, 1919 
. 15, 1919 
. 16,1919 


. 22, 1918 
13, 1918 


16, 1919 
Do. 


“| Jan. 23,1919 
17. 1919 


14.1919 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, on September 23, 1929, I made 
some remarks in the Senate, as appears on page 3856 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recor, in reference to a murder that was com- 
mitted in this city, and in reference to certain people being 
allowed to carry weapons, and with regard to a true bill having 
been returned by the grand jury in June, which had been kept 
secreted for some reason. 
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Since that time I have not been at liberty to say very much 
upon the subject, because there is a written report in the files 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia which shows that 
certain parties have been licensed to carry pistols, which gives 
their names, which names, under a rule of the committee, I am 
not at liberty now to give. Another report shows when this 
true bill was reported to the district attorney’s office. 

I wanted a true bill returned and desired the information 
because I was interested in a young man who was working on 
that case. There are yet some matters about the conditions 
which I can not mention because it might interfere with the 
further enforcement of this law at certain places. I said at 
that time that one of the accused was in Washington, that two 
of them were in other eastern cities, and that if we could get 
a true bill we would catch them. That is the language of the 
officer to me: “ If I can get a true bill, I can catch these people, 
but I can not get any assistance until then.” 

When those reports came-in, this young man was given the 
necessary information. The Evening Star of Friday, January 
10, on its first page, in the first column, says: 


Lee King murder suspect captured after long chase, 


That is too long an article to read. I shall simply ask that 
it be printed along with my remarks. I call the attention of 
Senators to the fact that this man was chased into the eastern 
cities, finally driven out, and captured in New Orleans. That 
is one result of the true bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LEE Kino MURDER Suspect CAPTURED AFTER LONG CHASB—22-YEAR-OLD 
CHINESE Is ARRESTED IN NEW ORLÐANS ON OLD WARRANT—UNITED 
STATES AGENTS WILL SEEK Two ALLEGED ACCOMPLICES—EIGHT- 
MONTH Pugsurt Lep THROUGH Dark Byways or Dozen Crrixs 


A relentless chase that has run its course through the dark and 
devious byways of the Chinese quarters of a dozen eastern cities came 
to a dramatic end last night with the arrest in New Orleans of Lee Sing, 
22-year-old Chinese on an eight-month-old warrant charging him with 
the murder of Lee King, another Chinese, in the Capital on June 12 last. 

Their ways beset by the most desperate criminals in the country, the 
rat-faced, dangerous men and women who barter in “dope and use the 
stuff themselves until their minds are crazed," Federal narcotic agents 
have followed the trail doggedly ever since the murder of King, and when 
they have safely lodged Sing in the District jail, there to await trial, 
they'll take the trail again in search of two alleged accomplices. 

Their clews in the search have been wrung from bland, but uninforma- 
tive Chinese throughout the East, and scores of blind leads, false tips, 
and deliberate falsehoods designed to throw them off the track have been 
followed in the search. 


ROVER PRAISES DETECTIVE WORK 


District Attorney Leo A, Rover, whose handling of the case has been 
the object of fiery outbursts in the Senate by Senator CoLE L. Biuasz, 
of South Carolina, to-day termed the arrest of Sing by Federal Narcotic 
Agent Commodore D. Fortner, of Washington, and another agent, whose 
identity the Government prefers to keep a guarded secret, as “a mag- 
nificent piece of detective work.” L. C. Nutt, deputy prohibition com- 
missioner in charge of narcotic agents, also was high in his praise of 
Fortner and the man who helped him arrest Sing. 

Lee King is alleged by Washington police to have known too much 
about the drug traffic in Washington. He was used by Federal agents 
in undercoyer work for opium raids and is reported to have proved con- 
siderable of a thorn in the side of the drug bartering here. 

Fortner says a drug ring put a price of $2,500 on King’s head after 
discovering that he was the “ leak" in the ring. 

LEE KING LEFT TO DIE 

He further alleges that Lee Sing agreed to “do the job” and stop the 
lenk.“ ‘ 

King was sitting in an automobile on Eleventh Street between L and 
M with two other Chinese, when they are alleged to have opened fire on 
him, fatally wounding him. The slayers fied, leaving King dying on the 
sidewalk. 

Din was arrested and following a police investigation he and Sing 
were indicted on murder charges. Din is still held in the District jail, 
awaiting trial. 

Sing will be held there also, as the search goes on for the other two 
men who are alleged to have been in the car from which the shots which 
killed King were fired. 

Sing was arrested last night by Fortner and two New Orleans police- 
men as he walked from the headquarters of the On Leong Tong, a few 
blocks from the New Orleans police station. 

Mr. Rover said to-day that he will not proceed immediately with the 
trial of Din and Sing. He said he would wait until all leads have been 
followed in the search for the other two men, 
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Mr. BLEASE, In the Times-Picayune, of New Orleans, of 
Friday, January 10, it is said: 


Chinese murder suspect trailed here and caught. 


I shall not read that, but they say that the man who captured 
the Chinaman was Commodore D. Fortner, who knew where 
these men were all the time, and if he had received proper assist- 
ance they would never have left the city of Washington. He has 
kept continual track of them, he knew where they were or about 
where they were. He arrived in this city last night with one of 
them, I am informed, and put him in jail. He expects to have 
ee one within a short time if he stays on top of the 
earth. 

I ask that that article be printed. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHINESE MURDER SUSPECT TRAILED HERE AND CAUGHT—ALLEGED GUN- 
MAN WANTED FOR WASHINGTON KILLING IS ARRESTED 


Two Federal narcotic agents and two policemen Thursday night ar- 
rested Lee Sing, 22 years old, as he came out of the On Leong Tong 
headquarters at 1112 Tulane Avenue, half a block from police head- 
quarters. He is wanted for murder in Washington, according to the 
narcotic agents, who trailed him from that city to New York, then to 
St. Louis, and finally here. 

On June 12, Lee King, who lived at 1423 Eleventh Street NW., Wash- 
ington, was taken for a ride by his friend, Lee Din. A few blocks from 
his house he was shot to death by three Chinese gunmen in another 
automobile. Lee Din was arrested, and he and Lee Sing, who, accord- 
ing to the Federal agents, was one of the gunmen, were indicted on 
charges of first-degree murder. 

Lee King had formerly been a member of the Hip Sing Tong, of 
which Lee Sing is a member, the agents said, but shortly before his 
murder he changed to the On Leong Tong. One of the two agents who 
came here to make the arrest, Commodore D. Fortner, used Lee King 
as an under-cover man, and through him managed to make several big 
opium hauls in Washington and in Virginia. Fortner said there was a 
price of $2,500 on Lee King’s head when members of the opium ring 
learned of the leak. Lee Sing, according to the agent, is a professional 
Chinese gunman and undertook to do the job, 


Mr. BLEASE. What I said resulted in action by the grand 
jury after I had made my talk upon this floor, and when we 
got 5 action, then something else happened, as I was told it 
wou 

I said at that time also, Mr. President, that opium was being 
sold within the shadow of the United States Capitol. A good 
many people laughed at that. I received some pretty threaten- 
ing letters in reference to it. Some people demanded that I tell 
my authority. Even the grand jury went so far as to have the 
ignorance and the impudence as to ask me to come before them 
and tell them, when I had sense enough to know that if I went 
there and told the absolute facts and positive truth, under the 
pressure then being brought upon them, they would have re- 
turned no bill, and these accused would still have been at large, 

Yesterday the Washington Herald said: 


Five thousand dollar can of dope is dug up in den floor. 


If one would watch when the sun gets up just opposite the 
dome of the Capitol, I think he could see that the shadow of 
the dome of the Capitol would just about reach the place where 
this raid was carried out, and where I was told the dope was; 
but the officers could not get the Washington, D. C., policemen 
to help, and they had to go and bring men here from New York 
before they could get action. 

I ask that this article, along with the article in the Washing- 
ton Post of this morning, and one from the Washington Star 
of yesterday afternoon, and one from the Washington Times of 
yesterday afternoon, be printed in the Recoxp. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Herald, January 16, 1930] 


Hucs OPIUM CacHE—Two Men HELD IN Ram—Five THOUSAND DOLLAR 
Can oF DOPE is DUG UP IN DEN FLOOR—THREE GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
o FERRET OUT DRUG-SMOKING PLANT, 318 PENNSYLYANIA AVENUD 


Battering down stout doors in a squalid rooming house at 318 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., raiding forces of three Government agencies yes- 
terday located a cache containing $5,000 worth of opium and placed two 
Chinese under arrest, 

Buried beneath the floor of a 2-room suite apparently used by opium 
smokers, a small can was unearthed. It held $4,000 worth of gum 
opium. Elaborate paraphernalia, including pipes, lamps, cleaning ap- 
paratus, and small containers for retail sales, were confiscated by the 
officers. 
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The two Chinese put up no resistance, though an automatic pistol was 
found in their room. The two were booked as Lem Wey Hing, who 
said he was from New York, and Lee Gong, of the Pennsylvania 
Avenue address. 

Preparations extending over several weeks preceded the raid, which 
was conducted jointly by the Treasury Narcotic Bureau, the customs 
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forces, and the narcotic squad of Washington police. Another raid 
launched simultaneously at 340 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. yielded 
nothing. 

Col. L. G. Nutt, Chief of the Federal Narcotic Bureau, personally 
directed his men during the raid. He said agents had made several 
purchases of opium at the establishment recently. 


RIP UP FLOORS 


Agents ripped up floor boards, opened up small caches in the walls 
and tore strips from door posts in an effort to discover further supplies 
of the narcotics. It was considered probable more would be brought 
to light. 

The two rooms in which the men were arrested and another room in 
the floor below were fitted up in traditional style of the meaner “ hop 
house.” Hard benches covered with straw matting were placed about 
the walls. On these were hollow, curved wooden blocks designed to act 
as pillows for habitués of the establishment. 

An arrangement of pulleys permitted the proprietor to open the door 
without arising from his bed. Posters of Chinese girls were the prin- 
cipal decorations. 

In spite of the plea of Lem Hing that he had merely come to spend 
the night at the place and knew nothing of its activities, he was placed 
under arrest. Agents told him he had picked a bad place to spend the 
night. 

Chief of the Federal narcotic agents at the raid was J. B. Greeson. 
Agents S. L. Rakusin and J. L. MacDonald assisted him. D. B. Clark 
and Jay Malanbre were representatives of the customs bureau. 


[From the Washington Post, Thursday, January 16, 1930) 


Quarry JAILED ON RUM CHarGes—Two Ratps Net RAIDERS QUANTITY 
or ALLEGED RUM AND BEER 


Four persons were arrested on charges of violation of the dry law in 
raids by police squads at houses on Pennsylvania Avenue NW. near 
Third Street. 

Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman and Detectives Richard Cox, George McCar- 
ron, and James Mostyn seized a pint of liquor after a thorough search 
of one establishment and arrested Walter Tapscott, 29 years old, on 
charges of possession and maintaining a nuisance, and his wife, Marie 
Tapscott, 31 years old, on charges of sale and possession and maintain- 
ing a nuisance. 

While the Letterman raid, was in progress, Sergt. J. C. Maloney and 
Detective E. C. O'Meara, of the sixth precinct, invaded a house on the 
opposite side of the street, where James C. Rice, 73 years old, was 
arrested on charges of sale and possession, and his wife, Carrie Rice, 
29, was taken on a possession charge. Eighty bottles of beer and a 
half pint of liquor were seized, police reported. 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Wednesday, January 15, 
1930] 
Luxe Room Ratpep—Potice ARREST OPERATOR ON CHAOS OF DRY- 
Law VIOLATION 

Police of the sixth precinct this afternoon raided the A. B. C. Lunch- 
room, located near the police court, at Sixth and D Streets, and arrested 
Joe Greenstein, the operator, on charges of sale and possession, 

Precinct Detective E. C. O'Meara, accompanied by Sergt. J. C. 
Maloney, seized four pints of whisky, which they say was found in the 
kitchen. 

A warrant for search of the premises was sworn out when a police 
informer said that he made a “buy” of a half pint this morning. 
Greenstein was escorted to the sixth precinct and held under $3,000 
bond. 


{From Washington Times, January 15, 1930] 


Most SATISFACTORY RESULTS rrom “ELECT TO Fourmr SYSTEM "— 
CONGESTION IN POLICE COURT GREATLY REDUCED 


The system went into effect May 2 last, and up to December 31, 1929, 
23.382 arrests had been made under it. Only 36 cases actually were 
tried out of this large number. 

The significance is that thousands of citizens were saved time and 
temper and that policemen are saved prolonged attendance at court, 
thus enabling them to be upon the streets. The Judges and prosecuting 
officials at the court now have more time for serlous problems before 
them. 

The costs of prosecution bave been materially cut through reduction 
in clerical and legal work and materials. 


Mr. BLEASE. The Washington Times of January 13 said 
there were 33 arrests for violation of the prohibition law on 
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that date, the largest ever known in the history of this city. 
I ask that that article be printed. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Times, January 13, 1930] 
THIRTY-THREN DRY ARRESTS Ser Day’s RECORD IN DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 


Thirty-eight alleged liquor-law vlolators were brought into police court 
to-day, and Assistant District Attorneys David A. Hart and James R. 
Kirkland made out papers against 83 of them. This is the largest num- 
ber ever charged in one day with dry violations in the District. k 

Nine of the defendants will be held for the grand jury under the 
drastic Jones law. 

Policeman L. F. Graham, of the thirteenth precinct, and two com- 
panion officers, Henry J. Martin and J. T. Bragg, nabbed the largest 
haul when they arrested William Cabell, colored, 84, 1900 block Seventh 
Street NW., on Sixteenth and Kennedy Streets NW. for having only one 
headlight, s 

Graham noticed the springs sagging, he said, and asked Cabell what 
he had in the back of his car. “Seven cases,” the man is reported to 
have replied. A search revealed 8 cases containing 96 half gallons of 
alleged whisky, Cabell was held under the Jones law by Hart to-day. 

Another defective headlight led to the arrest of Rober H. Battle, 
colored, 30, and John J. Smith, also colored, 31, by Policemen J. E. 
Bennett and R. E. Burton, eleventh precinct liquor detail, The defend- 
ants were stopped on Nichols Avenue in front of the entrance of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, and 86 half gallons of corn whisky were found in 
the back of the car, police said. Both were charged under the Jones law. 


TWENTY IN FOURTH PRECINCT 


Twenty of the cases in court to-day were made out by police of the 
fourth precinct. Although 45 cases were brought into court a week ago, 
17 of them were dropped. ‘Thirty-three is the largest number that were 
prosecuted in the District in one day. 

“The police are making out their cases much better than they used 
to,“ Hart said. 

Others who were charged under the Jones law, which provides either 
five years’ imprisonment or $10,000 fine, or both, were Harry Lazarus, 
alias Hyman Lazarus, 1100 block Sixth Street NW.; Walter Esrich, 700 
block Second Street NW.; Robert B. Storey and Anthony de Genero, first 
block of H Street NW.; Charles W. Lee, 700 block North Capitol Street; 
and Sidney Winchester. 


Mr. BLEASE. My object in bringing this matter up just at 
this time was not to make a speech, but simply to call attention 
to the fact that this district attorney’s office and this grand 
jury did not do their duty, as I charged; that somebody in the 
District attorney's office tipped off these places when they were 
going to be raided, or they were tipped off from the office of the 
chief of police, because, as I stated before and know to be true 
now, at certain places when raids were going to be made, when 
they mapped out the program they were to follow, certain places 
were called over the telephone and told to “look out; the squad 
will reach your place about a certain hour.” That might have 
been and I reckon would be the condition to-day if it had been 
left to the police force of the District of Columbia. 

If I were running a town as district commissioner or as 
mayor, I would feel a little bit ashamed if my people had to 
get officers from outside to come to my town to attend to affairs 
for them. I do not know how these two District Commissioners 
feel about it; I do not know how Mr. Hoover feels about it 
when he considers their reappointment, but when I had the 
honor of being mayor of the city in which I lived all my life up 
to a short time ago I would have resented other officers coming 
there instead of asking them to come. 

Another murder has just been committed, a most horrible one. 

Café owner murdered in Ninth Street apartment, 


I ask that these articles be published, as I do not care to tak 
up the time of the Senate in reading them. : 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, Tuesday, January 14, 1930] 


Car& OWNER MURDERED IN NINTH STREET APARTMENT—HEAD BEATEN IN 
WITH Brick RY SLAYER, WHO RANSACKED QUARTERS—ROBBERY Seen 
AS MOTIVE, AS INDICATIONS THAT KILLER MADE SEARCH FOR MONEY 
ARB FOUND—VICTIM KEPT LARGE Sums—Cotorep Maid MAKES Dis- 
COVERY ON OPENING ESTABLISH MENT—POLICE OBTAIN FINGERPRINTS 
Christos Haralampidis, about 55 years old, Greek restaurant pro- 

prietor, was beaten to death with a brick early to-day in his sleeping 

quarters above his restaurant at 511 Ninth Street NW. 
The restaurant is on the second floor of the Ninth Street address, 
next door to the Gayety Theater, 
ROBBERY SEEN AS MOTIVE 


Police believe robbery was the motive, as the living quarters on the 
third floor, where the body was found, bad been completely ransacked, 
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Haralampidis usually kept between $800 and $1,000 in his possession, 
police said. 

The body was discovered by Mary Bower, colored, of 416 Eleventh 
Street SW., and Patrolman Louis Hale, of the first precinct, about 7.30 
a. m. The Bower girl, who works for Haralampidis, rushed to the 
street and summoned Hale upon finding the restaurant and living quar- 
ters in confusion. 

SPRAWLED ON FLOOR 

The man was found sprawled on the floor, the side of his head bat- 
tered in. A paving brick, which police learned later was used to cover 
a rat hole in the sleeping quarters, was lying near by, spattered with 
blood. 

Clothing from a bureau and suit cases in the room were scattered 
about promiscuously, showing that the murderer had made a thorough 
search of the restaurant keeper’s possessions in his hunt for money. 

ESCAPED THROUGH REAR 

The slayer apparently made his escape through a rear door on the 
second floor, which leads down to an alley in the rear of the Gayety 
Theater. 

Captain Burke, of the first precinct, who took command of the in- 
vestigation, said that the murderer was well known to Haralampidis, 
and that he probably remained after the restaurant closed shortly after 
11 last night, talking to his intended victim. 


FIND FINGERPRINTS 


Police were unable to find any indications that an entrance had been 
forced, but they did discover the open door by which the slayer made his 
escape. 

Sergeant Sandberg, police fingerprint expert, was called to the scene, 
and, it was said, was able to obtain several good prints believed to be 
those of the slayer. 

The Bower girl told police that Haralampidis did his banking about 
every six or seven months and kept his money concealed in his bedroom. 
SANITARY Grocery Ners Youne Banpits $80—Unmaskep Pam LINES 

CUSTOMERS AGAINST WALL AND RIFLES CasH REGISTER OF 

CONTENTS 


One of the customers milling about the Sanitary Grocery store at 207 
Kentucky Avenue SE. about 6 p. m. yesterday, suddenly produced a gun 
and ordered four other purchasers, the manager, W. H. Berry, and a 
clerk, Charles E. Brent, to line up against the wall. 

Another young man detached himself from the threatened row and 
proceeded to rifle the cash register while his companion stood near the 
door with gun upraised. 

About $80 was stolen by the unmasked bandits. Police have their 
descriptions. 


DESPONDENT HUSBAND ENDS LIFE By INHALING GAS 


Lester D. Tillman, about 35, was found overcome from gas to-day at a 
rooming house at 1201 Eleventh Street NW. The rescue squad worked 
over him to no avail. 

When found, Tillman was partially clad and in bed. Gas was flowing 
from a gas jet in the room and the door and windows were stuffed with 
paper. 

Despondency over the illness of his wife, who was said to be in a 
hospital in Daneville, III., is believed to have motivated the act. 


Mr. BLEASE. I have four or five other clippings, and I ask 
that they be inserted without my reading them. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Monday, January 13, 1930] 


ALLEGED ROBBERS TRACED By SQUEAK oF DUMB-WAITER—POLICE SEIZE 
FOUR IN ASHLEY ÅPARTMENT ÅFTER Near-By Srore 1s Loorsp— 
PHONED IN ELT Hour BY OCCUPANT—APPAREL VALUED at $360 
CLAIMED BY DEALER AS PRISONER, POLICE SAY, CONFESSES 


A dumb waiter that squeaked and made queer noises in the hush 
before dawn to-day caused the arrest of three men and a woman, who 
are held by police for investigation in connection with the robbery of 
the haberdashery of J. T. Klawans at 2002 Eighteenth Street. Some 
person in the Ashley Apartment at 2038 Eighteenth Street heard the 
dumb waiter and telephoned the police. 

Detectives D. B. Crooke and R. W. Hopkins of the eighth precinct re- 
sponded and caught, they say, Charles Robert Bolton sending up on the 
dumb waiter to an apartment above a miscellaneous assortment of men’s 
and women’s clothes, alleged to have been stolen from the store operated 
by Klawans, shortly after midnight. The mute testimony of a jimmied 
door in the Klawans establishment was said by police, together with 
the character, of the goods sent up on the dumb-waiter, to connect them 
with the robbery. 

In the apartment above were found Robert Duffell, who gave his 
occupation as a fireman and his address in the 1400 block N Street; 
David Russell, who said he is a doctor and lives in the Ashley Apart- 
ment; and a woman, who gave her name as Alma Russell, and claimed 
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to be the wife of the doctor. All were taken to the eighth precinct, 
from which the woman was subsequently sent to the House of Deten- 
tion, while police checked up on a list of the goods said by Klawans to 
have been stolen from his shop. 


CONFESSION IS REPORTED 


At the precinct police said Bolton confessed his connection with 
the robbery, and was said to have implicated the other two men. 
Wearing apparel of the value of between $360 and $370 was said by 
Klawans to have been stolen. Police said the articles found in the 
apartment checked with the goods taken from the haberdashery. The 
loot included women's dresses, hose, scarfs, caps, blankets, robes, col- 
lars, belts, cuff links, neckties, and men's shirts, together with a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of small articles of clothing. 

Small-time burglars were also active Saturday night, according to 
reports to police, who were told that four stores were broken into 
during the night, and miscellaneous articles, including groceries and 
meats, a small amount of cash, an evening dress, and other wearing 
apparel taken. 

Thieves broke through a rear window in the store of Bernard Abrams, 
1311 H Street NE, and stole, according to Abrams, a box of cheese, 
7 chickens, 6 pounds of butter, 4 pork loins, 8 pounds of lard, a box 
of bacon, and a quantity of cigarettes, 


CASH REGISTER ROBBED 


Burglars broke a glass panel in the store of George Hillow, 
Seventeenth Street, and stole $20 from the cash register, while some 
individual with a flair for elaborate evening clothes entered the store 
of Morris Needle, 421 H Street NE., and stole a black evening dress 
trimmed with fish scales, valued at $80. Wearing apparel valued at 
$16.65 was taken from the store of Paul Harmel, 730 Four-and-a-half 
Street, by thieves who broke a show window. 

The homes of William V. Nessley, 518 Concord Avenue, and William 
Smith, 111 Massachusetts Avenue, also were robbed. Fifty-two dollars 
was taken from the pocketbook of Nessley, while Smith said his home 
was robbed of a suit case, a handbag, and a gold bracelet. Pernell 
Brown, of 926 Bennett Place, Baltimore, was walking along Six-and-a 
half Street Saturday night with a coat over her arm when some one 
snatched it from her. The hen house of Harry Rousseau, 3238 R 
Street, was entered and seven chickens valued at $12 were taken. 
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LIQUOR CHARGES ror OX Day BREAK EXISTING RECORD—THMTY-THREH 
PERSONS CHARGED WITH PROHIBITION Vi0LaTions—Five Morn RE- 
LEASED-—NINk DEFENDANTS FACE ACTION BY GRAND JURY—TWENTY- 
FIGHT ÀRRESTS BEFORE CHRISTMAS Was HIGH DOCKET MARK, BUT 17 
OF THESE WERE RELEASED 


Prohibition cases at police court to-day broke all records for the 
tribunal when 83 persons were charged with various violations of the 
liquor law. Police brought 38 cases into court, but Assistant United 
States Attorney David A. Hart and James R. Kirkland reported that 
five were arrested illegally. 

Nine of the people to be arraigned were charged with either trans- 
portation or the sale of whisky, and were held for action of the grand 
jury under the Jones-Stalker law. The largest number of prohibition 
cases previously to be tried in the court in one day was 28. This 
number appeared on the court docket about two days before Christmas. 
But on this day there were 17 arrested persons freed because police 
made the arrests illegally. 

The fourth precinct whisky squad also set a record when they ar- 
rested 20 persons on charges of possession. All but three of these 
were held at court to-day. The home of Maggie Sewell, 600 block of 
Springman's Court SW., was raided by the squad and 112 pints of 
liquor as well as the alleged operator of the premises were taken to 
the precinct house, police reported. The other arrests involved smaller 
amounts of contraband. The liquor squad is composed of Policemen 
W. C. Curtis, R. J. Barrett, Nelson Thayer, and Floyd Trescott. 

Policemen L. S. Graham and H. J. Martin, of the thirteenth precinct, 
seized the largest amount of whisky to be charged to one defendant 
when they arrested William Cabell, colored 1900 block Seventh Street, 
on a transportation charge. The man’s car was halted at Sixteenth 
and Kennedy Streets last night when the police say that he was driving 
with defective headlights. 

John J. Smith and Robert H. Battle were arrested by Policeman J. E. 
Bennett after their automobile had been stopped because of one bad 
headlight on Nichols Avenue near St. Elizabeths Hospital last night. 
Seventy-two quarts were found in the car, according to police. 
ÅBANDONED CHILD Is NEAR TO DgATH—THREE-Day-OLp INFANT Was 

Founp IN EXHAUSTED CONDITION aT UNION STATION 


By a tiny thread “Mary Margaret O'Brien," 3-day-old giri child 
abandoned in Union Station last night by its mother, to-day was holding 
to life at Children’s Hospital. 

“Mary Margaret” won her name with her blue eyes, black ringlets, 
and cheery disposition in face of great difficulties. 

The Children’s Hospital doctors are trying to prevent serious illness 
resulting from her having been left on the marble floor of the station. 
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When she was taken to Children's Hospital last night she was chilled 


through by her stay on the cold stone. Doctors think she will recover. 

The mother who abandoned the child did her best to assure her com- 
fort before leaving it. She left the baby girl on the floor with a large 
blanket carefully wrapped about her. The child's feet had been wrapped 
in cotton batting and then covered with warm stockings, wearing, in 
addition, a hand-embroidered bib and dress. 

At the hospital it was said to-day that “Mary Margaret's” clothing 
indicates she is the child of parents of the better class. 

The little bundle was found at about 8.30 o'clock last night by Miss 
Mae K. Schwartzman, of 513 Ninth Street SE., an employee of the 
Western Union office in the station. 

“Mary Margaret“ will live at Children's Hospital until she gets well. 
Police will search for her parents. 

The abandonment of “ Mary Margaret” is the fourth such case in 
the Capital in the past four weeks. 

Bocus POLICEMAN DISAPPEARS AFTER COLLISION “ARREST "—NINTH 

PRECINCT OFFICERS SEEK MAN DESCRIBED BY ALBERT W. STRAUGHAN 


Ninth precinct police to-day are endeavoring to determine the identity 
of a man who carly yesterday posed as a policeman when two machines 
collided at Twelfth and C Streets NE, and ordered the driver of one of 
the cars to drive“ straight ahead ” and then left the car and disappeared 
at Ninth and E Streets. 

Albert W. Straughan, 26 years old, of 1433 Spring Road, told police 
that he was arrested“ by a man who claimed to be a policeman after 
his machine had collided with an automobile in which the “ policeman ” 
was riding. 

Straughan reported that the driver of the other car fled after the acci- 
dent, but the“ policeman " stepped into his machine and ordered him to 
drive “straight ahead.“ Reaching Ninth and E Streets the “ officer” 
ordered him to stop, left the machine, and walked away. 

A baton, reported missing about a year ago by Policeman B. R. 
Campbell, of the eleventh precinct, was found in the car abandoned by 
the “policeman” and his companion after the collision, Campbell was 
in the precinct when the strange occurrence was reported, 

Police endeavored to obtain the name of the owner of the abandoned 
car, which bore 1930 tags, but a search of the unfiled new license records 
at the District Building failed to reveal the identity of the owner. 

Capt. James E. Wilson, commander of the ninth precinct, said to-day 
he was frankly puzzled as to the purpose of the man who told Straughan 
he was a policeman. 

Two HuRrT IN Row—Ficutr on NORTHEAST Street SENDS COUPLE TO 
HOSPITAL 

Paul and Howard Eagle, 209 F Street NE., fared badly yesterday 
afternoon in a fight with several colored men on Third Street, between 
F and G Streets. They were treated for wounds, none serious, at 
Casualty Hospital, where they told police they couldn't identify their 
assailants. 

Jobn McMahon, 705 Fourth Street, also was treated at Casualty for 
a wound in the mouth he reported he received from an unidentified 
colored man at his home yesterday. 

FUGITIVE FROM LoRTON REFORMATORY CaPTURED—Srconp INMATE WHO 
ESCAPED DURING NIGHT SUCCESSFULLY ELUDES BLOODHOUNDS 

Bloodhounds from the District Reformatory, at Lorton, Va., early this 
morning scored a signal victory in the trailing of James McLoughlin, 
20 years ald, who took French leave of the prison some time during the 
late hours of the night. They were not so successful in their trailing 
of Archibald Lyles, alias Charles P. Smith, however, the latter managing 
to elude them. 

It probably was while the dogs were on the trail of McLoughlin that 
they lost the trail of Lyles, and Lyles had not been captured early this 
afternoon. 

The two prisoners, tiring of institutional life, crawled out one of the 
dormitory windows during the late hours of the night, and as soon as 
their absence was discovered the dogs were put on their trail. Police 
are participating in the search for Lyles. 

OFFICER CONVICTED OF LIQUOR CHARGE—CAPITAL POLICEMAN Is GIVEN 
EIGHT MONTHS AND BROTHER-IN-LAW IS FINED 


George L. Aikins, a member of the District of Columbia police force, 
and his brother-in-law, Cressman A. Pritchett, were found guilty by Judge 
Charles W. Woodward in the police court at Rockville this morning on 
charges of illegal possession of intoxicating liquor. Aikins was sen- 
tenced to the Maryland House of Correction for eight months and 
Pritchett was fined $200 and costs. Both noted appeals to the circuit 
court and were released on bond in the amount of $500 each. 

In passing sentence Judge Woodward stated that the fact that Aikins 
was an officer of the law influenced him in sentencing him to prison 
rather than imposing a fine only. 
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The arrest of the pair followed a night visit to their home on Wilson 
Lane, near Bethesda, about two weeks ago by Chief of Police Alvie A. 
Moxley, of Rockville; Sergt. Leroy Rodgers, of the Bethesda substation; 
and several other country officers, who found there, so they stated, 
350 bottles of beer, 6 gallons of whisky, 714 gallons of wine, 5 gallons 
of cider, and numerous empty bottles, cans, and other containers. Aikins 
disclaimed all connection with the presence of the liquor in the house, 
but his brother-in-law, who stated that he was a taxicab driver, ad- 
mitted making the beer and assumed full responsibility for everything 
else found there, explaining that the supply had been obtained in an- 
ticipation of entertaining a large number of relatives from New Jersey 
during the holidays. 

POLICEMAN INJURED as Colina Boys RESH TO HOTEL CLoakroom— 

SEVERAL HUNDRED YOUNG MEN JAM STAIRWAY FOLLOWING FRATERNITY 

DANCE, TRAMPLING OFFICER 


Policeman Patrick O'Brien, of No, 3 precinct, was bruised and 
trampled early Sunday by college boys who are said to have toppled 
him down a flight of steps at the Mayflower Hotel in their haste to 
set their hats and coats following a fraternity dance. Two house 
detectives also were overwhelmed by the rush. 

Once released from the press of collegians, Policeman O'Brien re- 
ported sick to his precinct and was treated by Dr. Julian Ruffin, 1620 
Twenty-first Street, for sprains and bruises about the neck and shoul- 
ders, He was to report for duty this afternoon, however, following 
additional treatment at the police clinic. 

Shortly before the dance broke up in the main ballroom a house 
detective requested the policeman to come in and help handle the 
crowd in the event there was disorder. The policeman complied and, 
with two employees of the hotel, took up his stand before a stairway 
leading downward to the men's cloakroom. 

At the first strains of Home, Sweet Home, several hundred young 
men detached themselyes from the 1,000 dancers and dashed for the 
cloakroom, the detectives said. The passageway was too narrow to 
accommodate them all, and the officer was seeking to get a line formed 
when the pressure threw him backward down six steps to the landing. 

Dazed for the moment, he was unable to rise and the young men in 
front, pushed on by those behind, were forced across his body. Mean- 
while the hotel attendants fared no better and the three officers flat- 
tened themselves against the wall until the rush subsided. 

The girls at the dance obtained their cloaks from another room in an 
orderly manner, the officer said. No arrests were made. 


[From the Washington Post, Tuesday, January 14, 1930) 


THIRTY-KIGHT WEEK-END CASES Break RUM RECORD—FIVE ARRESTS, 
HOWEVER, Aux HELD ILLEGAL AND WILL Be DROPPED—NINE SEEK 
Jury TRIALS 


With a total of 38 cases booked under the prohibition law over the 
week end, Washington police and prohibition agents established a new 
mark. 

While Assistant United States Attorneys David A. Hart and James 
R. Kirkland sidetracked five of the cases on the grounds that the 
arrests were illegal, papers were made out in the remainder. Nine 
of the other defendants entered pleas of not guilty and demanded a 
trial by jury. ` 

The previous record for a week end was established the Saturday 
and Sunday before Christmas, when 28 cases were docketed. At that 
time, howeyer, 17 of the cases were dropped because of the illegal aspect 
of the raids. 

Twenty of the cases brought into court yesterday originated in the 
fourth precinct, This brought from officials in the office of the United 
States attorney the expression, The police are doing much better 
than formerly. They are really making good cases.” 

This statement, Mr. Hart says, shows that the police are profiting 
by the school of instruction which he recently instituted. Hart believes 
that raids should be made only on the proper warrant, and it is this 
point which he is trying to drill into the members of the police raiding 
squads. 

FRIEND OF FAMILY Is HELD IN Tuert—Poromac CLERK, 20, JAILED 
AFTER STOLEN Ring Is FOUND PAWNED 


Raymond Bennett Lunceford, 20-year-old clerk, of Potomac, Va., was 
arrested yesterday by Detective Sergeants Charles J. P. Weber and 
Howard E. Ogle and accused of taking a $125 diamond ring from Mrs. 
Lucenda B. Hesse, of 3024½ R Street NW., who has befriended the 
youth on numerous occasions. 

Lunceford, the detectives said, was a companion of Mrs. Hesse’s 
nephew, who recently died. Because of the friendship, according to the 
detectives, the youth was permitted freedom of the Hesse residence. 

On January 7 Mrs. Hesse reported the theft of the diamond ring from 
her home. Investigation by police resulted in location of the ring in a 
pawnshop, and Lunceford's alleged connection with the case. A warrant 
charging the youth with grand larceny was sworn out. 
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Ones HUNDRED DOLLAR STORE THEFT REPORTED 


Michael Hurtwitz, proprietor of a store at 450 R Street NW., informed 
police yesterday that a thief gained entrance to his establishment 
through a rear window during the night and escaped with $100. 
ABANDONED INFANT Digs WHILE PoLice Senk Her MOTHER—“ Mary 

MARGARET,” DESERTED IN STATION Rest Room PASSES IN HOSPITAL— 

Docrors Nor DrciDED ON Exacr DEATH CAUSE—PREMATURE BIRTH, 

ExProstrRE May Be TO BLAME; FELONY CHARGE LIKELY 


“Mary Margaret O'Brien” died last night at 10 o'clock in the 
Children's Hospital, Finis to her hectic 4-day existence will probably 
be written to-day in the District crematory. 

Doctors say that Mary never had a chance. Her mother didn’t want 
her—and left her on the floor of the ladies’ rest room at the Union 
Station, That suited Mary and she went to sleep until Miss Mae 
Schwartzmann, a Western Union employee at the station, discovered her. 

But when the tiny waif was taken to the hospital, physicians shook 
their heads. They said that she was suffering from exposure, privation, 
and weakness, They did all that could be done and Mary seemed to 
rally slightly. 

The mother who left Mary didn’t leave any identification, of course, 
and Mary will be officially entered on the records of the coroner's office 
as Mary Doe.” 

The only charge that can be placed against the person who deposited 
the baby is that of abandonment, which, however, is a felony. 

It is not known now just what caused the baby’s death. She was a 
small infant and might have been, doctors say, of premature birth. 
Or she may have died because of the exposure suffered in the Union 
Station. That will be determined to-day. 

In the meantime, police are seeking to locate the mother, 


ALLEGED RUM PACKAGE Is SEIZED AFTER CHASE 


Failing ın two attempts to rid himself of a package containing two 
quarts of alleged liquor, William Howard, colored, 39 years old, who de- 
scribed himself as janitor at a California Avenue apartment house, near 
Eighteenth Street NW., was arrested in a short chase on Seaton Street, 
near Seventeenth Street NW., last night by Policeman S. M. Scott. 

Howard was charged with transportation and possession. The police- 
man said he was patrolling his beat when Howard upon sighting 
him stepped to the curb and, opening the door of a car, attempted to 
toss the package inside. A woman occupant of the auto became fright- 
ened at his action, and Howard turned and raced a block, when he was 
caught by the policeman, who said Howard was endeavoring to throw 
the package over a fence. 

UNMASKED MEN Ros GROCERY STORE—NATTILY Draessep Pair Ger $88 
FROM CASH TILL AND ESCAPE 


Two unmasked men, about 25 years old, one brandishing a revolver, 
held up and robbed the Sanitary Grocery Co. store at 207 Thirteenth 
Street SE. at its closing time at 6 o'clock last night and escaped with 
$88 rifled from the cash register. 

William H. Berry, 50 years old, manager of the store, told Headquar- 
ters Detective E. E. Thompson and Fifth Precinct Detective J. G. Rus- 
sell that he was preparing to close the store when the pair, nattily 
attired and exhibiting no trace of nervousness, sauntered leisurely 
throvgh the door. 

He said one man stationed himself at the door and the other, leveling 
a revolver at his head, forced him behind the counter and to the till, 
which the man emptied. The pair then fled, turning into a near-by 
alley. 

DUMB-WAITER AIDS POLICE iN ARRESTS—CONSTANT SQUEAKING LEADS 
TO HOLDING OF FOUR IN 8360 ROBBERY 

After a dumb-waiter “ squealed,” three young men and a young woman 
were taken in custody early yesterday in an apartment building at 
Eighteenth and California Streets NW. in connection with a $360 rob- 
bery of a haberdashery. 

Vexed by the constant squeaking of a dumb-waiter in the apartment 
building, a tenant telephoned police. Detectives D. B. Crooke and R. W. 
Hopkins, of the eighth precinct, upon arrival at the building reported 
they observed Charles Robert Bolten, 27 years old, operating the dumb- 
waiter, which was loaded with clothes. 

The detective then went to an apartment above, where, they said, 
Robert Duffell, of N Street NW., near Fourteenth Street; David Russell, 
and Mrs. Alma Russell were, who said they resided in the apartment. 
The clothing recovered, detectives declared, was stolen shortly before 
1 o'clock from the haberdashery of J. T, Klawans, a few doors from the 
anartment building. The quartet were held for investigation. 


BAD CHECK ACCUSATION WAITING FOR TRAVELER 
When he steps from the prison gates in Chicago to-morrow morning 
at 8 o'clock, Andrew Donohoe, 45-year-old alleged check artist,“ will 
be placed under arrest on charges preferred against him by Washington 
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police. Detective Sergeant Ira Keck is in Chicago to bring him back 
here, 

Donohoe, known also as R. Terrell, is charged with having passed a 
bad check here for $125 on a local hotel. An attempt will be made to 
connect him with several other “ rubber” checks passed here at about 
the time he was in the city. Police say Donohoe is a traveler and does 
not stay in any one place long. 


THREE IN FAMILY HELD ON NUMBERS CHARGES 


Three members of a colored family were arrested by Seventh Precinct 
Detectives N. S. Hodkinson and J. E. Burke at 10 o'clock yesterday 
morning in the precinct on separate charges of operating a numbers 
game and released on 8500 each. 

They gave their names as John Edward Carter, 59 years old, and 
Cora Carter, 36 years old, both of Dumbarton Avenue near Twenty-seventh 
Street NW., and Andrew Carter, 62 years old, of Phillips Court NW. 


[From the Washington Times January 14, 1930) 
CAPPER TO PUSH Law PROPOSED BY MITCHELL 


Senate drys are gathering their forces to-day to take action on Presi- 
dent Hoover's recommendations for new enforcement in the District, 
transmitted in his prohibition message yesterday. 

Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, chairman of the Senate District Committee, 
is in thorough accord with the recommendations and probably will call 
his committee next week to consider one dry bill already submitted, he 
said to-day. 

MITCHELL BILL READY 


The Senate District Committee will take up Attorney General 
Mitchell's bill, submitted at Senator Capprr’s request several days ago. 
It is based on a measure written by Senator HOWELL providing that all 
local policemen be given the powers of prohibition agents, that the Dis- 
trict Commissioners be given authority “ to enforce” the Volstead Act, 
and that police judges be empowered to issue search warrants in pro- 
hibition cases, 

In addition, the Senate Judiciary Committee has before it a bill writ- 
ten by Senator CAPPER providing for two additional judges on the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court. Carper thinks some legislative action should be 
obtained immediately to improve conditions here, which he admits are 
“i lax.” 

“The President has been in close touch with the Attorney General on 
District prohibition matters and I am sure he will approve enactment 
of the bill that the Attorney General submitted, as well as my own,” 
said Senator CAPPER, 

LAW HASN’T HAD CHANCE 


“I am in sympathy with any measure which he or the Attorney 
General thinks will improve conditions. The prohibition law bas not 
had a fair chance in this part of the country except in a few cases.” 

He cited bis own State of Kansas, where, he said, the State law 
failed at first, but through conscientious officers bas become a success. 

“I would not say the law has been actually blocked here, but its 
enforcement undoubtedly has been lax,” he declared. “I was highly 
pleased with the way the President has tackled the problem, and I think 
we will see results we have never seen before.” 


Cop SENTENCED TO EIGHT MONTHS 


Policeman George L. Aikens, seventh precinct, was sentenced to eight 
months in the Maryland House of Correction by Judge Charles W. 
Woodward in Rockville police court yesterday on charges of illegal 
possession of liquor in his bome in Bethesda, 

Aikens's brother-in-law, Cressman A. Pritchett, was at the same time 
found guilty on a similar charge and fined $200 and costs. Appeals 
were noted by both men and they were released on bond of $500 each. 

The charges were the result of a night raid about two weeks ago, 
when 350 gallons of beer, 6 gallons of whisky, 714 gallons of wine, 5 
gallons of cider, and a number of empty containers are alleged to have 
been confiscated. 


{From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, January 14, 1930] 


FORMER POLICEMAN CONVICTED ON CHARGE OF PLOTTING TO Ros GRL oF 
MACHINE-SHOP Pay ROLL 


Max Rubin, a former member of the police force, who was indicted 
for conspiracy to rob Miss Ruth Beuchert of the pay roll of her father’s 
machine shop in the 400 block of K Street on November 14 last, was 
convicted by a criminal-court jury before Justice William Hitz late 
this afternoon. Sentence will be imposed later. 

Benjainin Rubin, a brother of the convicted man, was indicted with 
him, but the Government had previously nolle prossed the charge, 

Evidence presented during the trial disclosed that Rubin and Hugh 
Wineberry, of Baltimore, had conspired to waylay Miss Beuchert as 
she passed through the alley between her father’s home on I street and 
the shop on K Street and take the pay roll. 

Wineberry declared that when he learned the young woman was to be 
knocked down he went to police and told them of the plot. Detective 
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Arthur Fihelly tken told Wineberry to go through with the plot, and on 
the day the robbery was to take place arrested Rubin and his brother, 
who was employed in the Beuchert shop and who, police said, gave the 
information to Max Rubin regarding the transportation of the pay roll. 

Assistant United States Attorneys James Francis Hughes and Irvin 
Goldstein conducted the prosecution. 


LEE BING, INDICTED For MURDER or LEE Kina, LODGED IN D. C. JAIL 


Lee Sing, indicted in the District in the murder here last June of Lee 
King. informer for narcotic agents, who was arrested last Thursday 
night in New Orleans after an S-month search by Federal Narcotic Agent 
Commodore D. Fortner, to-day was returned to the Capital and remanded 
Ao the District jail there to await trial. 

One man, Lee Din, arrested shortly after the slaying of King, already 
is in jail awaiting trial on a murder indictment and two other men are 
sought by the Federal authorities. 

RESTAURANT MAN FOUND MURDERED—CHRISTOS HARALAMPIDIS BHLIEVED 
VICTIM oF ROBBERS, WHO CRUSHED SKULL 


Slain in what police believe was a fight during the night with robbers, 
the body of Christos Haralampidis, 60-year-old proprietor of the Acrop- 
olis Restaurant, 511 Ninth Street, was found this morning in his ran- 
sacked living quarters over the restaurant. His skull was smashed by a 
brick found lying beside the body. 

There was evidence of a desperate struggle in the room. One pocket 
of the man's clothing wis turned out, but whether anything was missing 
in the disheveled room has not been ascertained. The brick with which 
the man was murdered apparently had been used to cover a rat hole. 

Mary Bowers, colored, an employee, went to awaken the man, as 
usual, about 6.30 o'clock this morning. Hearing no answer to her knock, 
she opened the door. When she saw the disarray in the room, she ran 
screaming from the place. 

At Eleventh Street and Pennsylvania Avenue she finally found a po- 
liceman, Louis Hale, of No. 1 precinct, who went with her to the ad- 
dress and found the body in a vacant room at the rear of the house. 

Numerous finger prints were found about the place. An investigation 
by Capt. Frank S. W. Burke, commander of No. 1 precinct, and Lieut. 
Edward J. Kelly, of the homicide squad, failed to reveal any motive 
other than robbery for the killing. It was believed that the man had 
surprised the robbers at their work and was killed in a struggle that 
followed. His body probably was dragged into the vacant room. 

Little is known of the slain man’s habits. The restaurant he con- 
ducted had a clientele restricted almost entirely to Greeks. Police do 
not know whether Haralampidis was in the habit of keeping any consid- 
erable sum of money in his living quarters. Investigators have found a 
pair of pants and shoes, bloodstained, which may furnish clues, 

JURY TRIAL DEMANDED BY Two ACCUSED WoMRN—ELSiIm Bram Posts 
$500 BOND AND JOSEPHINE FARLEY PUTS UP SECURITY 


Arraigned in police court to-day on charges of operating a disorderly 
bouse, Betty Bradley, alias Elsie Blair, demanded a jury trial and was 
released on $500 bond. Josephine Farley, arrested at the same time, 
also demanded a jury trial and was released on surety furnished by 
M. E. Buckley. 

S. F. Gravely and W. F. Burke, third precinct detectives, arrested the 
two women when they raided a house in the 1400 block of Twelfth Street 
last night, The police say that they found evidence of disorder in the 
house, which, they allege, was operated by Betty Bradley. 

While in the premises police say that Betty Bradley received a tele- 
gram from Philadelphia stating that her sister Ruth had committed sui- 
cide. Ruth Bradley was held by police in the investigation of the Green 
Gables fracas of the early part of last year. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGES ASKED BY CrTIZzENS—NoRTHEAST WASHINGTON 
Group Citss CONGESTION or SUPREME Court CASES 


Approval of the congressional bill providing for the appointment of 
two additional Supreme Court justices was voiced last night in a reso- 
lution unanimously passed by the Northeast Washington Citizens’ 
Association, meeting at the Ludlow School, Sixth and G Streets NE, 

The association cited the congestion of cases on the Supreme Court 
docket, pointing out that it was sometimes two or three years before 
the tribunal rendered decisions. ; 


After some discussion the association went on record as disapprov- 
ing the bill introduced by Senator SCHALL providing for the abolish- 
ment of capital punishment in the District. 

FAVOR SALARY INCREASE 

A resolution favoring an increase in pay for police and firemen of 
the District was passed by the association. 

The association went on reeord as favoring the establishment of a 
market somewhere north of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Strong approval of the bill authorizing the merging of the District 
street-car companies was given in a resolution passed by the organi- 
zation, with the recommendation that bus and street car fare be uni- 
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form and that transfers be free and universal between street cars 
and busses. 

In a brief address to the association, the chairman of the committee 
on streets and highways urged the passage of a resolution with a view 
to making H Street NE. from First to Fifteenth Streets an arterial 
highway. 

The chairman stressed the immediate need of installation of stop 
signs at the intersections of the thoroughfare, It was brought out 
that H Street was rapidly becoming one of the heaviest traveled streets 
of the city and that the street in question was used as a direct route 
to the Baltimore Boulevard. 

H STREET RESOLUTION PASSED 


Following the chairman’s talk, the association unanimously passed a 
resolution asking the traffic director to make H Street an arterial 
highway. 

Policeman Ross Kaylor, pursuing an alleged rum-runner around what 
the citizens of Northeast term as a “dangerous curve and a traffic 
menace" at Stanton Park, was instantly killed when his motorcycle 
crashed, 

To prevent further accidents similar to the one in which Kaylor 
met his death, the association passed a resolution recommending the 
rerouting of street-car lines around the park. At present the cars 
run east while traffic courses west. 

Lawyers Prepare FIGHT TO RELEASE BOMBING SUsPect—Oprosina 
COUXSEL Exprecr TO WaGE VIGOROUS BATTLE WHEN Brapy FACES 
COURT—RELEASE OF BROTHER Uspsre BOND Svurprisk—ARRAIGNMENT 
ON MURDER CHARGE POSTPONED FOR Week WHEN WITNESS REFUSES 
TESTIMONY 


Opposing counsel prepared to-day to wage a vigorous battle Thurs- 
day at the arraignment in Marlboro of Leroy Brady, young automobile 
mechanic, on a charge of murder as a result of the Seat Pleasant bomb 
outrage. 

State's Attorney J. Frank Parran was pleased by an announcement 
of the defense attorneys revealing that Herman Brady, Leroy's 
brother, had been instructed to testify freely at the automobile me- 
chanie's preliminary hearing before Justice of the Peace Harry W. 
Gore. The hearing originally was postponed last week after Herman, 
acting on advice of counsel, declined to testify. 

Herman's release from the Marlboro jail last night under $1,000 
bond as a State witness marked the culmination of a lengthy legal 
battle. He had been held since his arrest with Leroy more than a 
week ago. 

Herman was greeted on his release by his mother, Mrs, Ella R. 
Brady, of Mitchelville. Mrs. Brady went to Marlboro with her son, 
Emmett Brady, to post the bond. 

The freeing of Herman was a distinct surprise. Parran previously 
had indicated Herman would be held without bond Indefinitely. Ball 
was arranged after a lengthy conference between Parran, M. Hampton 
Magruder, L. G. Sasscer, and Frank M. Hall, defense attorneys, 

While attorneys disagreed as to whether Herman's testimony at 
the preliminary hearing would be admissible at a trial, officials dis- 
closed a stenographic report would be made of all testimony, 

It was expected that Herman will be asked to identify statements 
he made shortly after his incarceration, in which he is alleged to have 
directed suspicion at Leroy. 

Cugeey Wrirines May Be Key to Lire or Potson VICTIM—FELLOW 
Roomers Know LITTLE ABOUT WoMAN WHO Diep FROM DRUG 

A mass of manuscripts of bright, romantic, and sentimental little 
poems and cheery little stories with which she has delighted her 
fellow roomers at the home of Mrs. Florence Browning, 1310 Belmont 
Street, many times in recent months to-day stood as the key to the 
life of Miss Lillian Richardson, 40, who died late last night in Emer- 
gency Hospital from the effects of a drug which she took last Thursday 
night. 

The writings of Miss Richardson are not being touched, however, 
until a Mr. Lawrence, of Newark, N. J., who is reported to have been 
Miss Richardson's guardian, can be located. 

POLICE PROBE DEATH 

Coroner J. Ramsay Nevitt is bolding the body of the writer until 
he receives a full report of the case from police, who have been 
ordered to investigate Miss Richardson's death. He has not decided 
whether there will be an inquest. 

Mrs. Browning to-day knew little about Miss Richardson other 
than that she had been living in her home for many months and had 
said she came to Washington from Virginia and was the daughter 
of an attorney in the Old Dominion. 

“She was a woman who kept to herself,” Mrs, Browning said. 
“She never told us any of her business, but, living in the same house 
with her as we did, we naturally got to know something of her work. 
Often she would read us some of her writing, and it was lovely. She 
sold many of her poems and stories and really made her living by 
them.“ 
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WRITINGS WERE CHEERFUL 


Mrs. Browning said that all the writings of Miss Richardson were 
bright and cheerful. “She brought a great deal of sunshine into my 
home, and with her writing must have helped brighten the lives of a 
great many people,“ she declared. There was one poem in particular, 
on ‘ Mother,’ that was really beautiful.” 

Mrs. Browning believes Miss Richardson, who had been suffering 
from a bad cold, got up on the night of January 9 and, seeking a 
medicine to relieve her cold, got the wrong medicine. She says she 
can not believe Miss Richardson took poison intentionally, 


KNOWS OF NO RELATIVES 


While Miss Richardson was in Emergency Hospital police were unable 
to solve the riddle of the dose of drug. When she was first taken to the 
hospital physicians reported that her condition was not seriops. Her 
condition, however, became steadily worse, and her system was not equal 
to the task of throwing off the poison. 

Mrs. Browning says she knows of no relatives of Miss Richardson in or 
near Washington. She believes that Mr. Lawrence, Miss Richardson's 
guardian, was also a distant relative. She said Mr. Lawrence frequently 
has visited Miss Richardson on short trips to the Capital. 

Efforts to locate Mr. Lawrence since Miss Richardson's illness and 
death have been unsuccessful. 

CHILD SUCCUMBS To Can INJURIES—ELEVEN Are HURT, ONE SERIOUSLY, 
IN ACCIDENTS CAUSED BY Heavy Foe 


John Lewis York, 7 years old, 1244 C Street NE., died at Providence 
Hospital shortly before 8 o'clock this morning as a result of injuries 
received Saturday when he ran against the automobile of Private Andrew 
George Cronk, of No. 1 engine company at Tenth and C Streets NE. 

The child was playing in the street, police reported, and ran against 
the right front fender of the freman’s automobile, falling to the roadway 
and injuring his knees. He was also severely shocked. 


DRIVER TO APPEAR AT INQUEST 


Mrs. Helen York, mother of the child, took him home after he had 
received first aid at Casualty Hospital and later the injured boy was 
taken to Providence Hospital. 

Cronk appeared at the ninth precinct police station shortly after hear- 
ing of the boy’s death, and to-morrow he will appear at an inquest Coro- 
ner J. Ramsay Nevitt will conduct at the morgue. 

Eleven persons were injured, one seriously, as motorists and pedes- 
trians groped their way through the heavy fog blanketing Washington 
streets last night. 

TWO CARS ARE DAMAGED 


Marvin J. Payne, 26, of 715 Fifteenth Street NB., was hurt seriously 
when the taxicab he was driving figured in a quardruple collision in the 
800 block of Pennsylvania Avenue. Walter T. McClaham, 24 years old, 
of Baileys Crossroads, Va., a passenger in the taxi, received bruises and 
after treatment was arrested by sixth precinct police on a charge of in- 
toxication. At Emergency Hospital, where Payne was taken in a pass- 
Ing automobile, Dr, J. E. Lewis, of the staff, said his skull was probably 
fractured. 

TWO PARKED CARS ARE DAMAGED 


Police report that Payne collided with a car driven by Wade H. Ben- 
nett, 5860 Twenty-ninth Street, causing Bennett’s machine to strike a 
car packed at the curb, owned by Alfred Dudley, 1764 Columbia Road, 
which in turn rammed another parked car, belonging to Harold Jackson, 
1201 Orren Street NE. The first two machines were damaged. 

Robert C. Rice, 9 years old, of 1413 Park Avenue, was struck by an 
automobile as he was coasting at Colorado Avenue and Montague Street 
in a small wagon. James H. Jones, 644 Acker Street NE., driver of 
the car, took the child to Walter Reed Hospital, where he was treated 
for minor lacerations, 

A similar accident at Sixteenth and V Streets resulted in minor 
scratches and bruises to two colored boys coasting down the Sixteenth 
Street hill. They were Joseph Payne, 16 years old, of 1136 Twentieth 
Street and Paul Koger, 14 years old, of 2306 M Street. The automobile 
was operated by Robert L. Brown, colored, of 1841 Twelfth Street. 

WOMAN WALKS INTO CAR 


Miss Mary Norris, 21 years old, of 1908 First Street, is said to have 
walked into the side of a taxicab, driven by Charles H. Lynch, 43, of 721 
Fourth Street NE., at Connecticut Avenue and K Street. She was 
treated at Emergency Hospital. 

While crossing New York Avenue at Thirteenth Street, Miss Genevieve 
Jenkins, 35 years old, of 1483 Newton Street, was struck by the auto- 
mobile of C. J. Ashley, 2020 K Street, and slightly bruised. 
POLICEMAN Faces DEPARTMENT TriAL—Grorce L. AIKENS 

AFTER CONVICTION For LIQUOR POSSESSION 


Formal papers charging Motor Cycle Policeman George L. Aikens with 
conduct prejudicial to the reputation of the police department were 
drawn up to-day at police headquarters, Aikens was given a sentence 
of eight months at Rockville yesterday on a charge of liquor possession. 


AccusED 
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He was arrested December 28 at his home in Montgomery County. A 
quantity of alleged liquor was seized. His arrest by Maryland police 
brought bis automatic suspension from duty with the Washington force. 

TRIAL NOT YET SET 


The date for his trial before the police trial board has not yet been 
set. At the same time Aikens was transferred from motor cycle to 
foot patrol duty. 

An order was also issued changing the assignment of eight privates 
in the department, as follows: W. G. Fuller, from duty as station clerk, 
detective bureau, to foot-patrol duty, fourteenth precinct; R. J. Fraser, 
from foot patrol, sixth precinct, to duty as station clerk, detective 
bureau ; Hendrik Boese, from fourteenth to sixth precinct. 

PRECINCT CHANGES 

L. L. Leitch, from fifth to eleventh precinct; C. P. Paul, eleventh to 
fifth precinct; Jeremiah Mills, from motor-cycle patrol to foot-patrol 
duty in the fourteenth precinct; M. N. Carpenter, from foot-patrol to 
motor-cycle patrol duty in the fourteenth precinct; and W. H. Bell, 
from foot-patrol duty, tenth precinct, to motor-cycle patrol, seventh 
precinct. 

FIGHT ror Lire or DESERTED Warr ENDED AT CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL— 

“Mary MARGARET O'BRIEN,” FOUND at Union Station, SUCCUMBS 

TO EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE 


The 4-day span of life of “ Mary Margaret O’Brien,” unwanted waif 
who was found on the cold stone floor of the women’s rest room of the 
Union Station the night before last, ended last night at the Children’s 
Hospital. 

“Miss Margaret,” who won her name with her blue eyes and dark, 
curly hair, had no chance, according to the doctors and nurses at 
Children’s Hospital, who did their best to preserve the tiny spark of life 
in the baby’s breast. 

Police are searching for the person who abandoned the baby, but have 
few clues. AN the identifying marks had been removed from the in- 
fant’s clothing, and her history beyond the moment she was found on 
the station floor by Miss Mae Schwartzman, an employee of the Western 
Union in the station, is likely to remain a blank. 

The little body was chilled through and was suffering from exposure 
on the floor of the station and starvation when taken to Children’s 
Hospital. 

The hospital authorities have turned the remains of “Mary Mar- 
garet“ over to Coroner J. Ramsay Nevitt for burial. 


— 


WARRANT Sworn OUT ror ARREST or A. L. WILSON IN Stock DEAL 


A warrant for the arrest of A. L. Wilson, of the Wilson Realty Co., 
with offices in the National Press Building, charging him with larceny 
after trust, involving $2,500 in stocks, was issued this afternoon at 
police court. The complainant is Mrs. Anna Williams Eckels, 701 
Shepherd Street. 

According to Mrs. Eckels, Wilson sold stock belonging to her and 
did not give her all the money. 


— 


Buck Svep ron $2,059 


William H. James, of Petersburg, Va., has filed suit in the District 
Supreme Court to recover $2,059 from Benjamin R. Buck, broker, 
against whom are pending a number of indictments charging the con- 
duct of a bucket shop. James tells the court tbrough Attorneys 
Whiteford, Marshall & Hart that he directed Buck to sell 50 shares of 
stock of the Fleishmann Yeast Co. July 18, 1929, and although the sale 
was effected September 3, no settlement has been made, he asserts. 
LESTER D. TILLMAN Founp DEAD IN Room—Nores INDICATE He Took 

Own Lire BY REMOVING CAP FROM SEALED Gas JET 


The body of Lester D. Tillman, 36 years old, was found in a gas-filled 
room at 1201 Eleventh Street about 6 o'clock this morning. Seyeral 
notes, indicating suicide, were found by police in the room, 

The body was found when Elbert Isley, a friend of Tillman, who also 
roomed at the Eleventh Street address, went to his room to awaken him, 
Unable to get any response to his knocks on the door, he climbed through 
a window onto a balcony and opened the rear window of Tillman’s room, 
The gas was issuing from a pipe formerly used for a gas jet, which had 
been sealed. The pliers with which Tillman had wrenched off the cap 
to the pipe were lying on the floor. 

According to police the notes gave despondency because of his wife's 
illness and financial difficulties as the cause of his act. One note di- 
rected the disposition of his body and requested that his wife, Mrs. 
Myra Tillman, in a hospital at Danville, Ill., be notified. 


ARMED BANDITS Ger $88 IN HOLD-UP or GroceRY—JEWELRY AND CASH 
f VALUED AT $150 REPORTED TAKEN FROM Home 
Two young men held up the Sanitary Grocery Store at 111 Thirteenth 
Street SE. late yesterday, obtaining $88 from a cash register. 
H. Berry, manager, said the men were armed. 
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Ernest Marlow, 1606 Fifth Street, reported to police last night that 
jewelry and cash amounting to $150 were stolen from his home during 
the day while members of his family were away. 

Earl T. Lewis, 5315 Thirteenth Street, reported the loss of two over- 
coats, pair of gloves, and a scarf, valued at $65, The articles of wear- 
ing apparel were taken from his automobile parked near Convention 
Hall last night. 

{From the Washington Post, Wednesday, January 15, 1930] 
FOLICEMAN REDUCED ror Liquor CHARGRES—TRIAL Boarp WILL HEAR 

Case of ALLEGED POSSESSION OF INTOXICANTS—ALSO Facks CIVIL 

Court 

Motor Cycle Policeman George L. Aikins yesterday was reduced to foot 
patrol duty, suspended, and ordered before the police trial board on 
charges of having disgraced and discredited the police department. 

The orders were issued by Maj. Henry G. Pratt, superintendent of 
police, following Aikins’s conviction in Montgomery County of having 
in his possession in his home intoxicating liquor with “intent to sell” 


it. Aikins was sentenced to eight months in the Maryland House of 
Correction. He was released under $500 bond pending the outcome of 
an appeal 


The charge on which Alkens will be tried before the police trial 
board is that his conviction of a “criminal or quasi-criminal offense ” 
was to the “disgrace and discredit” of the police department. The 
date of the trial was fixed for next Wednesday. Aiken was arrested 
at his home in Montgomery County on January 13. If he is convicted 
before the police trial board he may be dismissed from the department. 

Nine transfers of privates were made by Major Pratt yesterday. 
None was important or unusual except that affecting Aikens. The 
transfers were as follows: W. G. Fuller, station clerk, detective bureau, 
to foot, fourteenth precinct; R. J. Fraser, foot, sixth, to station clerk, 
detective bureau ; Henrik Boese, foot, fourteenth, to foot, sixth ; Jeremiah 
Mills, motor cycle, fourteenth, to foot, fourteenth; M. N. Carpenter, 
foot, fourteenth, to motor cycle, fourteenth; W. H. Bell, foot, tenth, 
to motor cycle, seventh. 

Possession CHARGE Lam AcGatxst Two—Patmr Are SRE IN 
In Wien Hatr Pint or Liqcor Is Founp 


Charges of illegal possession of liquor and maintaining a nuisance 
were placed against Harry Summers, of Emerson Street near Seventh 
Street NW., and Elmer Baynard, colored, of 8 Street near Fourteenth 
Street NW., yesterday following a raid on the Hollywood Inn, on 
New York Avenue near Thirteenth Street NW. 

The raid was made by the Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman squad follow- 
ing the work of an undercoyer agent. Detectives G. C. McCarron, 
Richard J, Cox, and J. A. Mostyn composed the raiding squad. 

Only one-half pint of liquor was found in the place, police say, and 
Summers ostensibly carried on a business of a delicatessen. Five men 
found in the place when the raiders entered were not arrested. Both 
arrested men were taken to the first precinct station house. 

A second raid by the Letterman squad resulted in the arrest of nine 
men in an establishment on Florida Avenue near Seventh Street NW. 
The owner of the place, Charles Arthur Swann, colored, of Shannon 
Place NW., was charged with setting up a gaming table, while eight 
men found in the place were booked at the eighth precinct station 
house on charges of disorderly conduct. 


Raw 


Two PATIENTS ESCAPE GALLINGER HOSPITAL 


Two patients escaped from Gallinger Hospital last night and are 
being sought by police in order that they may be returned for further 
treatment. 

Julian Green, 34 years old, one of the patients, had been sent to 
the hospital from the Lorton Reformatory for observation. Robert 
Casey, 26 years old, a former patient at Walter Reed Hospital, was 
also under observation. Both men escaped in hospital clothing shortly 
after they had been checked up at the 6 o'clock roll call. 


CHINESE IS RETURNED TO FACE MURDER CHARGE 

Lee Sing, indicted for the murder here last June of Lee King, was 
placed in the District jail yesterday following his return from New 
Orleans, where he was arrested Thursday. His arrest followed an 
8-month search by Federal Narcotic Agent Commodore D. Fortner. 

Lee Din, arrested shortly after the slaying of King, is also in the 
jail. Two other men are sought. 
Former POLICEMAN CONVICTED OF PLOT—RUBIN FOUND GUILTY or PLAN 

TO Ros GEL Wirn Pay RoLI—FRIEND Is His ACCUSER 

Max Rubin, a former member of the Washington police department, 
was found guilty by a jury in District Supreme Court yesterday when 
tried on an indictment charging conspiracy to rob Miss Ruthj Beuchert, 
A similar charge against Benjamin Ruban, brother of the former police- 
man, was nol prossed by the Government some time ago. 

The Government, through its testimony, charged that Max Rubin had 
entered into a conspiracy with another man to rob Miss Beuchert, the 
daughter of the proprietor of a machine shop on K Street, between 
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Fourth and Fifth Streets NW. The scheme, it was testified, was to rob 
the young woman as she passed an alley in the rear of her father's 
establishment with the week's pay roll, 

The other man is alleged to have gone to police headquarters and 
apprised. detectives of the scheme. Told to go on with his part of the 
program, the other man is said to have agreed with Rubin to carry it 
through. On the day the alleged robbery was scheduled to take place, 
however, police arrested the former policeman and his brother, The 
indictment followed. 

Assistant United States Attorneys James F. Hughes and Irvin Gold- 
stein represented the Goyernment in the trial of the case. 

Max, Gas Victim, Is CALLED Surctpe—Bopy Is FOUND BY Farenp; CAP 
or Jer TORN Orr WITH PLIERS 


A certificate of sulcide was issued by District Coroner J. Ramsay 
Nevitt in the case of Lester D. Tillman, 36 years old, who was found 
dead early yesterday morning in a gas-filled room of his apartment at 
1201 Eleventh Street NW. 


APARTMENT IS ROBBED. OF $3,000 1x VALUABLES 


Rubin Slan, of 115 New York Avenue NW., informed police yesterday 
that a thief forced open the front door of his apartment and escaped 
with clothing and jewelry valued at approximately $3,000. 

The loot included a woman's mink fur coat, valued at $700, a diamond 
ring valued at $1,200, a man’s watch, and several other articles of 
jewelry and wearing apparel. 

Woman Swallows Poison 

Bessie Feldman, 33 years old, of 322 Florida Avenue NW., attempted 
suicide, police allege, last night when she drank a disinfectant. She re- 
fused medical aid. 


— 


YOUTHFUL SOLDIER Is ALLEGED RORBER—ÅLBERT LAWSON CHARGED WITH 
Hotpine Ur Taxt MAN WITH REVOLVER—SUM oF MONEY STOLEN 


Albert P. Lawson, 20-year-old soldier stationed at Fort Myer, will be 
taken into court to-day to face a charge of robbery. He is alleged to 
bave held up a taxicab driver, Harry Carlyle, of 1600 Sixteenth Street 
NW., at the point of a gun, last Thursday night. 

Precinct Detective T. C. Bragg, of the thirteenth precinct, arrested 
Lawson on a description given by Mr. Carlyle, who told the detectives 
that Lawson had stepped into his cab at Fifteenth and K Streets NW. 
and asked to be driven to Walter Reed Hospital. 

Once in the grounds, the driver was asked if he had change for a $20 
bill. When he replied in the negative, the passenger asked how much 
change he did have and he was told that “a conple of bucks” was all 
that he carried. 

Mr. Carlyle told the detective that Lawson then puiled out a gun and 
after threatening him, relieved him of the “couple of bucks.” The 
hold-up man disappeared in the hospital grounds and his victim went to 
a police station to report the affair. 

Mr. Carlyle is said to have picked Lawson out of a group of 20 men. 
Lawson is a patient at Walter Reed Hospital, police say. 

One HUNDRED AND Furry GALLON STILL TAKEN IN DESERTED-Hovuss 
RAID 


Raiding a house on Sixth Street NE., near M Street, members of 
Sergt. George M. Little's flying squadron were unable to find anyone at 
home but discovered a 150-gallon copper still, 50 barrels, each contain- 
ing 52 gallons of peach brandy mash, and 6 gallons of brandy. 

Sergeant Little had a warrant for the arrest of a man living at the 
Sixth Street address. After posting members of his squad at the sides 
and rear of the place, Little knocked on the front door. Receiving no 
response, he tried the knob, found the door open, and made the dis- 
covery. The still was dismantled and the liquor seized and turned over 
to the prohibition warehouse. 


— 


Woman ENTERS FLAT AFTER Raw; Is JAILED 


Mrs. Mary O'Hearn, 32 years old, of Ninéteenth Street near S NW., 
was booked at the third precinct station yesterday afternoon on a charge 
of illegal possession of liquor following a raid on an apartment near 
her home by Detectives William Burke and S. F. Grayly, of Sergt. 
Oscar J. Letterman's vice squad. 

The detectives found three cases of liquor in the apartment, it was 
said, but were unable to find the residents, When Mrs. O'Hearn came 
to the apartment they arrestéd her. She was released on $500 bond 
last night. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I hope the members of the 
Washington Chamber of Commerce, the district atttorney, 
the District Commissioners, members of certain citizens’ asso- 
ciations, the police chief and his subs, the Washington 
Post editor, and others who were so quick to come out and 
say that I did not know what I was talking about, will read these 
little clippings and see whether BLeAsE was lying or whether 
they were lying. 


1930 


The Evening Star of January 15, 1930, said, editorially: 


Homicide proceeds with no trace of consideration for the hard- 
working police who are already overwhelmed with unfinished business. 


Mark the words, “unfinished business.” 

I hope those who have charge of the enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment will get what they ask for in the way 
of appropriations. So far as my vote goes, I expect to vote 
for whatever amount of money they want, without limit. I 
expect to vote for whatever laws are offered to assist in the 
enforcement of this law, which I believe to be constitutional. 
Under no conditions or circumstances would I or shall I ever 
cast a ballot to deprive any man of the right of trial by jury. 
I shall not discuss that now, but at the proper time I shall 
give my reasons for that position. I want to see all the laws 
enforced. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BLEASE. With pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume, from what the 
Senator says, that he is also willing to have appropriated what- 
ever money may be necessary to increase the number of judges, 
and that he favors increasing the number of judges. I also 
take it he favors increasing the appropriations for enlarging 
Federal prisons and jails. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I always contribute, when 
asked to do so, to help build churches and schoolhouses; and I 
have never thought there would be any great necessity for so 
many jails if parents would do their duty, and there would 
not be now. 

As to judges, of course I shall vote for an increase in the 
number. I do not think there could be any better proof of 
what I have said here as to the nonenforcement of the law than 
when Mr. Hoover himself comes and asks for two more judges 
in this district. Why this demand if crime is not increasing 
here? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator any opinion 
as to the number of judges necessary to enforce prohibition in 
the country? - 3 

Mr. BLEASE. My State is divided up into counties, and the 
counties into townships. I suppose other States are subdivided. 
I think if we had a first-class deputy sheriff, about three con- 
stables, and a good judge in every subdivision in the United 
States we might enforce the prohibition law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course the Senator means 
Federal judges. 

Mr. BLEASE. Oh, yes; I want all the Federal judges we 
can get, because they are appointed for life, and every time a 
man is appointed for life, he can drink a little and put the 
other fellow in jail for taking a little home with him. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I judge the Senator 
means it would take about 100,000 or more Federal judges? 

Mr. BLEASE. About that. I hope we may get enough money 
and enough judges to enforce the law, because I really want to 
see it enforced, for I know, and everybody else knows, that if 
we enforce it against the rich and influential man it will be 
modified. 

Mr, BLEASE subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed two newspaper articles, and I ask, if it is in 
order, that the articles be published in the permanent RECORD 
along with my other remarks, as they apply particularly to 
them, and especially in view of the fact that the man who 
did the work which brought about the raid at 318 Pennsylvania 
Avenue was left out of the newspaper reports and picture, and 
he was left out at his own request. He said that fellows who 
had their pictures taken, it seemed to him, wanted a little noto- 
riety, but that his idea of a first-class detective was one who 
kept himself in the background, and that he did not want his 
picture put in the paper where everybody who saw him would 
point to him and say, That is Detective So-and-so,” that he 
was not working for notoriety but for service. I do not think 
that some of these officers knew what they were going to 318 
for when they were called out, and were somewhat surprised 
when they were ordered to raid, and especially at the results. 
In justice to Fortner, the Evening Star gave a proper report of 
the narcotic raid to which I referred, and gave him proper 
credit. For that reason I ask that this article be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter 
referred to will be printed in the Recorp, as requested. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Thursday, January 16, 1930] 
Rato on CHINESE OPIUM Dex LINKED To Kine KILLING—NARrCOTIC 
ROOM ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, NEAR CAPITOL, Is FORCED OPEN 
WITH AXES 
A double-barricaded, smoke-filled opium den on the third floor at 
318 Pennsylvania Avenue, not far from the Capitol, where two Chi- 
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nese were arrested last night, with seizure of more than $5,000 worth 
of opium and paraphernalia, was linked to-day by Federal officials 
with the murder of Lee King, Chinese narcotic informer, who was shot 
down in cold blood on Eleventh Street last June by Chinese gunmen. 

The murdered Chinese informer, it was disclosed to-day by Col. L. G. 
Nutt, Federal narcotic chief, had been investigating the place raided 
last night and had already made several purchases of opium there when 
his evidence was stilled by death. 

Killing of their Chinese informer, however, did not stop the Federal 
officers in their campaign on the suspected den. Other investigators 
took up the trail, and before they obtained the warrant on which the 
raid was made last night they had made a number of “ buys" of opium. 
They now have in their possession 17 „toys,“ or tiny tin boxes of 
smoking opium, which they reported were purchased at the same place 
where King is believed to have bought the evidence they think led to 
his death. 

TWO CHINESE ARRESTED 


Two Chinese are already lodged in the District jail, charged with 
the murder of King, and Federal officials intimated they were close on 
the trail of others indicted by the grand jury for the killing but still 
at large. One of these alleged gunmen, Lee Quen Sing, was captured 
last week at the port of New Orleans, after a tortuous trail through 
many cities had been followed by a Federal narcotic agent from this 
city, C. D. Fortner, who brought Sing back to jail here and participated 
in the raid last night. The other Chinese in jail here charged with 
King’s murder is Lee Den, who was arrested in this city not long after 
the killing. 

The Chinese arrested last night are Lee Gong, sometimes known as 
Guong Lee, 35 years old, of 318 Pennsylvania Avenue, and Lem Wey 
Hing, 29 years old, who gave his address as 19 Mott Street, New York 
City. He said he was born in China, lived in New York, and was only 
visiting in this city. 

GO BEFORE COMMISSIONER 


The two men were arraigned before United States Commissioner 
Needham C. Turnage this afternoon on a charge of violation of the 
narcotic drug import and export act. They pleaded not guilty and 
were held in $10,000 bond each by the commissioner for a hearing 
before him January 30 at 2 p. m. 

The high bond was due to the large amount of contraband involved 
and the seriousness of the offense, it was said. Assistant District 
Attorney R. F, Camalier appeared for the Government. 

At the same time the case was being cited by Senator BLEAsE, Demo- 
crat, of South Carolina, in the Senate as bearing out the charge he 
made several months ago that drugs could be found within the shadow 
of the Capitol. 

The South Carolina Senator also reminded the Senate of the charges 
he made some time ago relating to whether there was delay in the 
District attorney’s office or the grand jury in returning indictments In 
connection with the death of Lee King, telling the Senate of the arrest 
in New Orleans. Senator Biease said he got action from the grand 
jury in the investigation of the Lee King death after he had taken up 
the question on the floor of the Senate. 

In telling of the seizure of the narcotics, Senator Buuasm said that 
New York officers had to be called upon, and added that if he was in 
charge of a city he would “feel a little ashamed” if that had to be 
done. 

ENTERED IN RECORD 


“I don't know how these commissioners feel about it,“ Senator 
Buieass continued, “and I don't know how Mr. Hoover will feel about 
it when he comes to consider their reappointment.” 

After placing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD newspaper clippings re- 
lating to questions he was discussing, Senator Bras said he hoped 
the district attorney, the commissioners, local organizations, and others 
“who were so quick to come out and say I didn’t know what I was 
talking about will read these clippings.” 

The raid last night was made by Federal narcotic officers, customs 
officers, and the narcotic squad of the police department, who were 
forced to chop down and break their way through two heavily barricaded 
doors before they reached the back room. It required 10 or 15 minutes 
for the raiding party to get through the heavy doors, barricaded with 
crossbars and heavy padlocks, according to J. B. Greeson, narcotic 
agent in charge of this district, who led the raid. When the party 
reached the room in the rear, it was filled with smoke, recognized as 
opium smoke, but the two Chinese were sitting calmly upon their bunk, 
bands in their laps. 

No opium pipes, opium, or paraphernalia were to be seen anywhere, 
The walls were luridly embellished by pictures of Chinese women. 

BOARD IS PRIED LOOSE 


Probing about the room, narcotic agents pried up a board directly 
under the door leading from the smoking room to the kitchen. Another 
small board was pried up and proved a trap door, giving entrance to an 
underfloor passageway. Strings had been attached to the cans and 
packages, as they had been pushed back under the floor, so they could 
be pulled out. The agents extracted from under the floor smoking 
opium, pipes, scales for weighing the narcotic, containers for retailing 
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the opium, and a bunch of small instruments used in handling the 
opium, known as “ yen hocks.” The opium was valued at about $5,000, 
according to official estimates. It has been turned over to customs 
officials as the arraignment is to be made under customs laws, in which 
the maximum penalty is higher than under the Harrison Act. 

One large copper can held about 4 pounds of smoking opium and 
there was found also a so-called 5-tael can of genuine imported smoking 
opium, which at retail prices in “toy” tins would probably bring a 
total of 8750. There were three fine pipes and a number of cheap ones, 
There was also a fine automatic pistol hidden in the packages. 


OPIATE BEVERAGE SEIZED 


A feature of the seizure in addition to the opium itself was a powerful 
oriental drink, made by mixing “yen shee,” which is the burned 
smoking opium, containing about 12 per cent of morphine, with wine. 
This drink is said to be highly potent and can be taken in drinks of 
only a few drops, except by narcotic addicts. These addicts themselves 
never take more than a tablespoonful at a time. There was a quart 
bottle and another pint bottle of this powerful drink. 

So important was the raid considered that Col. L. G. Nutt, deputy 
commissioner of prohibition in charge of narcotics, personally in- 
spected the place shortly after the raid. He has shown a keen interest 
in the place for months and has personally directed the campaign, 
especially since the murder of the Government's Chinese informer. 

The raiding party, headed by Greeson, included C. D. Fortner and 
J. W. McDonald, narcotic agents; D. B. Clark and E. G. May, customs 
officers; and Robert A. Sanders and Charles E. Mansfield, of the police 
narcotice squad. 

CUSTOMS LAW INVOKED 

The search warrant was made out under the customs laws, as it 
was intended to arraign the men under this provision, and was obtained 
from United States Commissioner Turnage. 

Two other places were also raided last night by an augmented squad, 
but disclosed no seizures, The Federal men in these raids, at 340 and 
$25 Pennsylvania Avenue, were 8. B. Phillips, J. W. Gauthier, S. L. 
Rakusin, R. C. Hughes, narcotic agents; and Jay Malambre and A. M. 
Hamby, jr., customs officers. 


[From the Washington Herald, January 17, 1930 


Crry Werren, Ficurrs Stow, von Two Yrars, DESPITE GLOWING 
REPORTS TO ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE—ReEPorTS REVEAL RUM INCREASE 
Official figures yesterday punctured the reasoning of F. Scott Me- 

Bride's report to the Anti-Saloon League of America that Washington 

is “75 per cent drier than it was two years ago,” and revealed that 

the Nation’s Capital is now wetter than ever. 

McBride, general superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, made his 
report, detailing the activities of the league, in Detroit Monday at a 
meeting preceding the opening yesterday of the biennial national con- 
vention of the organization. 

WILSON ALSO ERRS 


Dr. Clarence True Wilson, famous dry crusader, who recently wrote 
an article in the current Collier's Magazine in which he declared Wash- 
ington was only “damp,” also is in error, the figures reveal. 

Using official figures of the police department as a barometer to ascer- 
tain whether Washington really is as dry as McBride and Doctor Wilson 
claim it to be, the Washington Herald yesterday discovered the following 
to be the facts: 

During the fiscal year 1929, 19,282 arrests were made by police in 
Washington for violations of the Volstead and Sheppard laws. In addi- 
tion, 352 persons were arrested on charges of driving while under the 
influence of intoxicants or narcotics, 

In the same period 28,481 gallons of liquor were seized. In addition, 
police raiders confiscated 66.916 gallons of mash, 23,766 bottles of beer, 
863 gallons of wine, 107 gallens of cider, and 58 stills. 

DRY ARRESTS FALL 


For the fiseal year ending June 30, 1928, 20,095 persons were ar- 
rested for violating the Volstead and Sheppard laws. In addition, 389 
persons were charged with driving automobiles under the influence of 
intoxicants or narcotics. 

During the fiscal year 1928 police seized 25,649 gallons of liquor, 
74,148 gallons of mash, 19,048 bottles of beer, 1,619 gallons of wine, 
223 gallons of cider, and 116 stills. 

Figures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, show 18,642 persons 
were charged with violating either the Volstead or the Sheppard laws, 
and 352 arrests were made of persons driving while under the influence 
of intoxicants or narcotics, 

During the same 12-month period 25,566 gallons of liquor were seized, 
Also 47,352 gallons of mash; 18,420 bottles of beer, 261 gallons of wine, 
100 gallons of cider, and 95 stills were seized. 

CONDITIONS WORSE 


Conditions in Washington are admittedly getting so bad, instead of 
improving, as McBride and Doctor Wilson believe, that Congress soon 
will be called upon to increase the number of police vested with author- 
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ity as special prohibition agents from 38 to 1,380, which represents the 
total personnel of the Washington police force, 

A bill for this purpose now is being drafted by Senator HOWRLI. 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, 

Doctor Wilson in his special article declared one could prove his asser 
tion that the National Capital was only “damp” by “such simple 
measures as looking at the District court records.” 

These records are just as convincing as the records of arrests and 
seizures. 

According to court dockets there have been 76 convictions since 
March, when the famous “5-and-10" Jones law went into effect. 
Only 17 of these convictions resulted from trials. The rest pleaded 
guilty and either were granted leniency or placed on probation. 

In the same period the grand jury has presented 195 Jones law indict- 
ments to the court. 

MORE CASES OFFERED 


Records of the police court, where all of the cases referred to the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court originate, show that 226 liquor cases were certified 
to the grand jury for consideration. During the same period 287 liquor 
cases were nolle prossed by police court officials because of unreliable 
information or other technicalities. 

Furthermore, the dockets of both courts are so jammed with old 
liquor cases that it is probable many scores more will be thrown out of 
court in the near future. å 

The two police liquor-raiding squads now operating in Washington are 
unusually active. They stage numberless raids monthly, some of them 
of spectacular variety. The leaders of the two squads admit, however, 
that they only can touch the surface as far as prohibition conditions are 
concerned here, and only smile when one ventures the belief that they 
are “drying up Washington.” 


[From the Washington Times, January 16, 1930] 
Cor Fiyps War Truck Drivers Fire at His “Goop Morne” 


Imagine Policeman F. J. Scoville’s chagrin when in response to his 
cheery “Good morning” two truck drivers jammed on the brakes, 
jumped off their truck, and hurriedly disappeared around the corner. 

That's funny,” thought Scoville. But when he looked in the back 
of the truck, which was on Seyenth at K Street NW., he found 500 
quarts of corn whisky. 

He took the load, one of the largest seized recently, and turned it 
over to the proper authorities. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF PROHIBITION 


Mr. SHEPPARD addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for two or three minutes— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the 


Allen Frazier Kean Schall 
Ashurst George Kendrick Sheppard 
Baird Gillett Keyes Shipstead 
Barkley Glass ping Shortridge 
Bingham Glenn La Follette Simmons 
Black of McCulloch Smoot 
Blaine Goldsborough McKellar Steck 

Blease uld McMaster Steiwer 
Borah Greene MeNary Sullivan 
Bratton Grundy Metcalf Swanson 
Brock Hale Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harrison Norris Townsend 
Capper Hastings ye Trammell 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie ings 
Connally Hawes Overman Vandenberg 
Couzens Hayden Patterson Wagner 
Dale Hebert Phipps Waicott 
Deneen Heflin Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Howell Ransdell Waterman 
Fess Johnson Robinson. Ind. Watson 
Fletcher Jones Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-eight Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 204) making an appropriation 
for participation by the United States in the celebration of the 
one thousandth anniversary of the Althing, the National Par- 
liament of Iceland, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. > 
MILLENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF NATIONAL PARLIAMENT OF ICELAND 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a joint resolution from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the joint resolution may be read at 
length. 
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The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 204) making appropriation 
for participation by the United States in the celebration of the 
one thousandth anniversary of the Althing, the National Par- 
liament of Iceland, was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the sum of $55,000 is appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to continue avail- 
able until June 30, 1931, for expenses of participation by the United 
States in the celebration of the one thousandth anniversary of the 
Althing, the National Parliament of Iceland, as authorized by Public 
Resolution No. 18, Seventy-first Congress, approved June 21, 1929, 
including the procurement of a suitable statue or other memorial of 
Leif Ericsson as a gift of the American people to the people of 
Iceland, transportation, subsistence or per diem in lieu thereof (not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other act), contract services 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 
title 41, sec. 5), scupltors’ fees, and such other expenses as the 
President shall deem appropriate. 


Mr. JONES. I ask that the joint resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so referred. 

Mr. JONES. I am authorized by the Committee on Appro- 
priations to report favorably House Joint Resolution 204. This 
is simply to carry out a resolution passed by the Senate and 
approyed June 21, 1929, providing for our participation in the 
Iceland celebration. It has passed the House, and I ask that 
it may be put on its passage in the Senate, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was there any objection to it at all? 

Mr. JONES. Apparently none in the House, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was there any objection in the Senate 
committee? 

Mr. JONES. None whatever. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

TERMS OF COURT IN VIRGINIA 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent to report from the 
Committee on the Judiciary favorably without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 6344) to amend title 28, section 192, United States 
Code, in respect to the terms of court in the western judicial 
district of Virginia, and I submit a report (No. 93) thereon. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLAss! 
to the report. I will state that this is a House bill, and the 
only thing it does, as the report shows, is to change the places 
and time of holding the Federal court in one of the judicial 
districts in the State of Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 111 of the Judicial Code (sec. 192, 
title 28, U. S. Code) be so amended as to read as follows: 

“The State of Virginia is divided into two districts, to be known as 
the eastern and western districts of Virginia. 

“The eastern district shall include the territory embraced on the 
ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Accomac, Alexandria, Amelia, 
Brunswick, Caroline, Charles City, Chesterfield, Culpeper, Dinwiddie, 
Elizabeth City, Essex, Fairfax, Fauquier, Gloucester, Goochland, Green- 
ville, Hanover, Henrico, Isle of Wight, James City, King and Queen, 
King George, King William, Lancaster, Londoun, Louisa, Lunenburg, 
Mathews, Mecklenburg, Middlesex, Nansemond, New Kent, Norfolk, 
Northampton, Northumberland, Nottoway, Orange, Powhatan, Prince 
Edward, Prince George, Prince William, Princess Anne, Richmond, 
Southampton, Spotsylvania, Stafford, Surry, Sussex, Warwick, West- 
moreland, and York. 

“Terms of the district court shall be held at Richmond on the first 
Mondays in April and October; at Norfolk on the first Mondays in May 
and November; and at Alexandria on the first Mondays in June and 
December. 

“The western district shall include the territory embraced on the 
ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Alleghany, Albemarle, Amherst, 
Appomattox, Augusta, Bath, Bedford, Bland, Botecourt, Buchanan, 
Buckingham, Campbell, Carroll, Charlotte, Clarke, Craig, Cumberland, 
Dickenson, Floyd, Fluvanna, Franklin, Frederick, Giles, Grayson, Greene, 
Halifax, Henry, Highland, Lee, Madison, Montgomery, Nelson, Page, 
Patrick, Pulaski, Pittsylvania, Rappahannock, Roanoke, Rockbridge, 
Rockingham, Russell, Scott, Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell, Warren, 
Washington, Wise, and Wythe. 

“Terms of the district court shall be held at Abingdon on the second 
Mondays in April and November; at Big Stone Gap on the first Mon- 
days in May and October; at Charlottesville on the first Monday in 
February and on the Wednesday next after the first Monday in August; 
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at Danville on the fourth Monday in February and on the Wednesday 
next after the first Monday in September; at Harrisonburg on the third 
Monday in March and on the fourth Monday in October; at Lynchburg 
on the first Mondays in June and December; and at Roanoke on the 
first Mondays in January and July. 

“The clerk of the court for the western district shall maintain an 
office in charge of himself or a deputy at Lynchburg, Roanoke, Danville, 
Charlottesyille, Harrisonburg, Big Stone Gap, and Abingdon, which shall 
be kept open at all times for the transaction of the business of the 
court. 7 

“Suc. 2. This act shall in any event become effective 90 days after it 
becomes a law and may, by order of said court, be put into effect after 
30 days after this act becomes a law.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND WOODROW WILSON 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a letter written by Dr. E. L. Powell, of 
Louisville, Ky., a famous divine, printed in the Courier-Journal 
of last Saturday, on The League and Woodrow Wilson. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Louisville Courier-Journal of Saturday, January AL: 1930] 


To the EDITOR or THE COURIER-JOURNAL : 

It is with sincere regret that I find myself unable, because of physical 
inability, to be present and share with a large company in the celebra- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the League of Nations dinner. 

Whether or not the prophecy Senator Boran made some time ago 
that the entrance of America into the World Court would mean its en- 
trance into the League of Nations—for the World Court is as a matter 
of fact the creation of the league—whether that be so or not, it is 
unquestionably true that sooner or later America as a commercial and 
moral necessity will become a member of the League of Nations, 

It has been my great privilege in many places in Kentucky and before 
many audiences to plead for the entrance of America into the League, 
and more and more, I have come to believe that all the peace move- 
ments haye been inspired, if not actually generated, by the League of 
Nations. It is not a matter of special concern to me as to the recog- 
nition of the part Woodrow Wilson has played in all these great move- 
ments which have thrilled humanity. The spirit of that great Democrat 
is back of the Locarno Treaty, the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact for the 
Abolition of War, and, of course, very prominently his spirit will influ- 
ence the Disarmament Conference in London during the month of Janu- 
ary. I do not mean to reflect in any way on anybody who has helped 
in this great work of universal peace, but I haye not been able to under- 
stand why so many opportunities have been allowed to pass without the 
recognition of Woodrow Wilson in all this great and commendable 
work. My own conviction has been that this great man's place will be 
among the memorable, and whether sooner or later, history will give 
to Woodrow Wilson his rightful place in the mighty processes which 
are slowly but surely working to international world peace, 

“When the war drum throbs no longer 
And the battle flag is furled 
In the Parliament of Man, 
The Federation of the World.” 
E. L. POWELL, 
ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp an editorial on the subject of 
prohibition appearing in the Washington Herald of to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Without objection, the editorial will be printed in the RECORD. 

The editorial is as follows: 


{From the Washington Herald of Thursday, January 16, 1930] 


On THIS TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF Promos THE RESULT or Tun 
Porter SHOCLD Be CAREFULLY CONSIDERED 

To-day is the tenth anniversary of our national prohibition policy 
and this is an opportune time for the American people to consider care- 
fully—even prayerfully—what the effect of that policy has been upon 
the life of the Nation. 

There is no use discussing the prohibition question either with fanatical 
wets or fanatical drys. Extremists on either side are inaccessible to 
argument or to the logic of the situation. 


But the vast majority of our people are not extremists of any kind. 
They are moderate, sensible, conservative people, not fanatically com- 
mitted to any particular plan, but anxious to accomplish beneficial 
results in whatever appears to be the best and most effective manner. 

Therefore, while extreme wets and extreme drys are in the heat of 
violent argument and still more violent action, it behooves the moderate 
majority of our people to consider the prohibition situation calmly and 
decide whether prohibition is operating for the benefit of our people 
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and our country, and whether it is actually accomplishing the results 
which were desired and hoped for when it was put into operation. 

The Hearst papers have been active crusaders for temperance for 
40 years. 

The sincerity and effectiveness of their sustained temperance cam- 
paign were amply established by the use made of their editorials and 
articles and cartoons by the various churches and temperance organi- 
zations throughout the country for many years. 

To be sure, the policy of the Hearst papers was never prohibition, 
but rather education. > 

We believed that the American people could be persuaded into 
abandoning the excessive use of alcohol better than they could be 
forced into abandoning it. 

Our policy was to eliminate the saloons and to substitute for hard 
liquors the certainly less injurious beverages, light wines and beers. 

We thought we had scriptural authority for our attitude, in that 
Christ, on a festal occasion, had turned water into wine; but never, to 
the extent of our Biblica] knowledge, had He ever turned water into 
whisky or brandy or rum or gin, 

Therefore, according to our belief and our interpretation of the 
Bible, Christ had thought wine a harmless beverage, but had never 
indicated any approval of strong liquors. 

But there were other than Biblical reasons for the Hearst papers 
advocating light wines and beers and opposing any stronger drink. 

The Hearst papers believed that the abolition of the saloon and of 
hard liquor and the tolerance of light wines and beers was the best 
program for the promotion of temperance; because under this program 
comparatively harmless light wines and beers would be substituted for 
the hard liquor, which had been the curse of the country. 

Furthermore, the Hearst papers feared, and repeatedly expressed the 
fear, that prohibition would have just the opposite effect and would 
substitute highly injurious hard liquors for comparatively harmless 
light wines and beers. 

The reason for this opinion on the part of the Hearst papers was, 
first, that this had been the effect in States where prohibition already 
prevailed; and, second, because it was a perfectly obvious and national 
result, due to the physical fact that hard liquors are easy to make 
illicitly, and easy to transport and deal in illicitly, on account of 
their concentrated character, while light wines and beers, on account of 
their highly dilute character and consequent bulk, were difficult to 
transport or illicitly dispose of. 

When the policy of prohibition was adopted, however, the Hearst 
papers deemed it their duty to see that the experiment had a fair trial. 

But after 10 years“ trial the Hearst papers deem it equally their duty 
to analyze the situation impartially, and to find out definitely whether 
prohibition has been a success from the temperance point of view of its 
sponsors, or whether it has actually operated as the Hearst papers 
feared it might operate—as an obstacle, rather than an aid, to true 
temperance, 

In studying the situation we must necessarily consider not only the 
experience of this country, but the experience of other countries which 
have tried prohibition. 

And the first thing we find is that every country which has ever tried 
prohibition has finally abandoned it, because it did not accomplish its 
object, 

The question then narrows down to whether or not this is the one 
country which has had a different experience from all other countries. 

Statistics—that is to say, recorded facts—would seem to indicate that 
the experience of this country is not different from that of other coun- 
tries. 

Recorded facts seem clearly to indicate that there is more drunken- 
ness and worse drunkenness after the 10-year experiment with prohibi- 
tion than there was before prohibition. 

And if the speak-easy may be considered a saloon, there exist to-day, 
in at least all the larger centers of population, more saloons and worse 
saloons than existed before prohibition went into effect, 

The reason there are more speak-easies than there were saloons is 
because speak-easies acknowledge no legal limitations of numbers or loca- 
tions, and the reason the speak-easies are worse than the saloons is 
because speak-easies are subject to no legal or moral supervision of any 
kind. 

Young people could not go into saloons, no matter how sordid the 
saloons were; but young people can go into speak-easies; and some 
speak-easies subsist on the patronage of young people and are placed as 
pitfalls near the schools and at special places where young people are 
likely to patronize them. 

Furthermore, if one of the legitimate objects of prohibition was the 
health of the community, certainly that object has not been attained, 
because mild wines and light beers, which were comparatively harmless 
and might even have been in moderation healthful, have been eliminated 
from consumption, and bad and often poisonous bootleg liquor substi- 
tuted in their places. 

The death list from bad liquor is only a slight indication of the harm 
inflicted upon the health of the community by the very general con- 
sumption not only of strong liquor but poisonous liquor. 
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So that prohibition has not only failed as a temperance measure but 
has utterly failed as a sanitary measure and disastrously failed as a 
moral measure, 

There is another aspect of prohibition to be considered, and a very 
vital aspect to a republic, and that is the civic aspect, the political 
aspect, the patriotic aspect, 

Prohibition has led to widespread invasion of the rights and liberties 
of a free people. 

It has substituted tyranny for liberty and despotism for democracy. 

It has violated the sanctity of the home and made every man and 
every man's house and every man's family subject to a system of 
espionage that is only equaled by that of Russia. 

Prohibition has made our President a dictator, executing an unpopu- 
lar law by force of arms. 

It has made our Congressmen cowards and hypocrites, passing more 
and more oppressive excise laws, while themselves carrying whisky 
flasks in their hip pockets. 

It has made our Federal enforcement officers ofttimes murderers and 
ofttimes drunken murderers, ofttimes themselves saturated with 
liquor, while taking human life in the enforcement of laws against 
liquor, 

Prohibition has increased crime enormously, startingly, danger- 
ously; and has, moreover, supplied the money with which crime 
operates, not only in the liquor traffic but in other departments of 
criminal activity. 

Prohibition has filled our jails with young boys and has associated 
them with hardened criminals, so that youths, who were committed 
merely for misdemeanors, may be graduated as expert criminals. 

Prohibition has corrupted our police system, until in many cases 
the police are the active allies of the law-breaking elements of the 
community. 

Prohibition has deprived our courts to a great degree of the respect of 
the community as instruments of even-handed justice and agencies for 
sympathetic correction and reform. 

Prohibition has divided our people Into factions almost as bitterly 
hostile to each other as the factions that existed before the Civil War. 

And in the face of this shocking situation, so dangerous to our peace 
and safety, to our health and morals, to our rights and liberties, to our 
very existence as a democratic State, our President stands all oblivious 
and calls for more enforcement, more jails and more injustice, more 
courts and more arrests, more incarceration of harmless youths to be 
transmuted into hardened criminals, more shotguns and more machine 
guns, more gunmen and more murders, more outrage of civic rights, more 
violation of constitutional Hberties. 

To what end and for what purpose? 

Merely to aggravate and intensify the disastrous conditions which 
already exist? 

Is it not about time that the calm, conservative, moderate majority of 
our people quietly and judiciously took stock of prohibition and deter- 
mined whether this policy is worth all the trouble and all the eyil that 
it has caused? 

If prohibition had actually accomplished a great moral reform, a great 
sanitary benefit, a great temperance improvement, then it might possibly 
be worth the death, disaffection, the civic disruption that it bas caused. 

It might possibly be worth the sacrifice of the political liberties 
which our fathers won in blood and suffering and bequeathed as a 
precious inheritance to their children. 

It might possibly be worth the epidemic of cowardice and corrup- 
tion in our public life, 

It might possibly be worth the substitution of the rule of force 
for the rule of reason. 

It might possibly be worth any civic or patriotic sacrifice that we 
bave made or could make. 

But if prohibition has not accomplished moral reforms or sanitary 
benefits and has not improved temperance conditions, in what does 
the sanctity of such a policy lie that we should sacrifice for its empty 
name our treasured American principles and institutions? 

Must this nation, which went into the war “to make the world safe 
for democracy,” sacrifice its own democracy in a fratricidal conflict 
at home? 

We have heard enough from fools and fanatics! a 

Let us hear in the coming elections from the sound and sane majority 
of the American people, 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH Hnansr. 


RELIEF OF PORTO RICO 


Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator from Texas yield to allow 
me to call up an urgent Porto Rican resolution? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, yesterday the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs made a unanimous report in 
favor of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 118) to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations for the relief of Porto Rico, as recom- 
mended by the President in a message sent to the Senate day 
before yesterday, in which he urged immediate action in order 
that the relief might be granted in the first deficiency appro- 
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priation bill. In the message which he sent to the Senate day 
before yesterday the President pointed out the great need of 
Porto Rico. ‘Thousands of families are virtually starving. 
Thousands of children are affected. The President transmitting 
a report from the Porto Rican Relief Commission recommended 
the passage of this joint resolution. 

The joint resolution, having been considered by the Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Affairs at a rather full meeting, 
was unanimously and without objection recommended for imme- 
diate passage. On account of the great exigency, I hope there 
will be no objection to meeting the wishes of the President, and 
that the resolution, which is reported in accordance with his 
message and the message from the Porto Rican Relief Commis- 
sion, may be passed at this time. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, does the joint resolution provide 
for a direct appropriation or merely for an authorization? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It provides merely for an authorization. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it an authorization over and above the 
$10,000,000 the Porto Ricans have already had? 

Mr. BINGHAM. They have not had $10,000,000. An appro- 
priation of $8,000,000 was authorized, but $2,000,000 were for 
roads and schoolhouses, and $6,000,000 were loaned over a 
period of years. The commission reported to the President that 
on account of great suffering there was need for an additional 

000,000 to be spent on roads and schoolhouses, and for an 
additional amount of $1,000,000 for loans. The matter has had 
careful consideration of the commission, and was recommended 
to the President, particularly by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as chairman of the commission, who visited Porto Rico during 
the Christmas holidays and personally took the matter up with 
the President. The President has recommended the immediate 
consideration of the proposed legislation, and hopes it may be 
favorably acted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is this the amount to be appropriated in the 
shape of a loan or is it a direct gift? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The joint resolution as it came here to us 
from the President and was considered by the committee pro- 
posed to increase the amount of loans possibly to be made by 
$1,000,000, and authorized a direct appropriation of $2,000,000 
to be expended on the construction and repair of roads and the 
building of schoolhouses. 

Mr. WHEELER. Are we to understand, then; that this is a 
direct gift to the people down there or is it a loan? I could not 
hear the statement of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Of the amount recommended by the joint 
resolution $1,000,000 is in addition to the loan already provided, 
which the commission reported to the President was not a suffi- 
cient amount to cover the legitimate and legal loans under the 
rules laid down by Congress, and $2,000,000 is in the nature of 
a grant to Porto Rico for the construction of roads and school- 
houses, which it is felt will be the best way of getting the money 
into circulation in the hill country in Porto Rico, where there 
are thousands of families who are now starving and without 
means of earning their livelihood. 

We had not contributed to the building of Porto Rican roads 
until the hurricane relief act was passed last year; the Porto 
Rican government has itself spent millions of dollars in the 
past on roads; but in view of the tremendous suffering and the 
yery great reduction in the amount of taxes collected in Porto 
Rico it is impossible for the Porto Rican government to con- 
tinne the expenditure for roads which would enable its poor 
people in the mountains to secure employment. This is the best 
way that we could find to meet the situation without actually 
making them recipients of charity. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not going to object at this time, but 
I do think that it is bad policy to give these donations to 
people of other countries, particularly when there are also a 
great many people in our own country who are in dire need 
of help. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this is another form of bonus, 
is it not? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is in the nature of giving several hundred 
thousand people who are under our flag, for whom we are re- 
sponsible, and who have suffered the greatest disaster in the 
history of the island in several centuries, the means of earning 
some money wherewith to support their families. If this shall 
not be done, they will be thrown on charity or they will have 
to go hungry. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not questioning our responsibility; they 
are a part of the United States; but the measure is in the nature 
of a bonus to the people of Porto Rico? 

Mr. BINGHAM. In a way it is no more in the nature of a 
bonus than when we grant the States Federal aid for roads, be- 
cause the Porto Rican government has already spent millions of 
dollars on the roads of the islands without any assistance 
from us. 
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Mr. BORAH. This is a gift, however, and in no sense a loan? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Part of it is a loan, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that; but $2,000,000 of the amount 
is not. 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘Two million dollars are a gift and $1,000,000 
are a loan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $1,000,000 for the purpose of making loans to individual coffee 


- planters, coconut planters, fruit growers, or other agriculturists in the 


island of Porto Rico; the sum of $2,000,000 for the rebuilding and re- 
pairing of schoolhouses damaged or destroyed by the hurricane in the 
small towns and rural districts of Porto Rico and for the employment 
of labor and the purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment for 
repairing and constructing insular and rural municipal roads; in all, 
$3,000,000, to be made available immediately and to remain available 
until expended, 

Sec, 2. The sums hereby authorized to be appropriated shall be ex- 
pended in such manner and in such amounts as may be approved by 
the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission established by Public Res- 
olution No. 74, Seventieth Congress, approved December 21, 1928. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amndment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the report of the committee accompanying the joint resolu- 
tion may be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report (No. 91) submitted yes- 
25 by Mr. BineHam was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 


The Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, having consid- 
ered the Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 118) to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations for the relief of Porto Rico, reports favorably 
thereon and recommends that the joint resolution do pass. 

This resolution was introduced in conformity with the recomntenda- 
tion contained in the following letter addressed under date of January 
14 to Congress by the President: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am submitting herewith for your consideration a copy of the report 
of the Porto Rico Hurricane Relief Commission recommending that 
additional funds be made ayailable to the commission for the purposes 
specified therein. I am also submitting a draft of the legislation pro- 
posed by the commission to accomplish these purposes. 

Porto Rico is still suffering from the effects of the disastrous hurri- 
cane of September 13, 1928. There exists a real and immediate need 
for appropriating these funds in order to alleviate the distress due to 
unemployment on the island and to enable the commission to continue 
its farm-rehabilitation program. 

The proposed legislation has my approval, and I recommend its im- 
mediate enactment. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


The report of the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission to 
which the President refers in the foregoing communications is as 
follows: 

Porto Rican HURRICANE RELIEF COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1930. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT : After giving careful consideration to the recom- 
mendations received from the board of alternates, the operating agency 
of this commission in Porto Rico, and to related recommendations com- 
municated to me by the Governor of Porto Rico, and after discussing 
these recommendations informally with Senator Binenam, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, and with 
Mr. Kess, chairman of the House Committee on Insular Affairs, the 
commission recommends that additional funds be made available for 
the following purposes : 

1. Two million dollars for the repair and construction of insular and 
rural municipal roads and for the rebuilding and repair of school- 
houses. 

It appears that the most immediate and effective relief to the serious 
unemployment situation in Porto Rico can be given through road work. 
Funds appropriated for this purpose will be used to furnish immediate 
relief in those sections of the island where the unemployment situa- 
tion is most acute and where there will be no competition with other 
employers of labor. In addition to furnishing employment to com- 
paratively large numbers of destitute laborers, the repair of roads ts 
of general benefit to the entire island, in that it facilitates commu- 
nication throughout the island and furnishes the farmer ready access 
to his markets. The repair of roads, in addition to furnishing imme- 


diate employment, will greatly reduce the annual maintenance of these 
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roads. Only in the event that the allotment for completing any par- 
ticular project under the present schoolhouse program should prove 
insufficient will any of these funds be used for the rebuilding or repair- 
ing of schoolhouses. 

2. One million dollars for loans to individual coffee and coconut 
planters, fruit growers, and other agriculturists. 

This additional fund is necessary in order to enable the commission 
to continue making loans after the present authorization of $6,000,000 
is exhausted, it being estimated that at the present rate the aggre- 
gate amount of loan contracts will reach that figure by about May 
1, 1930. To December 31, 1929, the total applications for loans 
amounted to slightly over $10,000,000, According to past experience, 
only 85 per cent of this amount will pertain to “eligible” applications, 
and in order to keep within the limits of appropriated funds only 
approximately 72 per cent of the amount asked for in the “ eligible” 
applications can be granted by the commission. On this basis, there- 
fore, it appears that “eligible” applications recelved up to December 
31, 1929, will exhaust the funds already appropriated for loans. 

With respect to the coffee plantations, for the rehabilitation of which 
the bulk of the applications for loans has been received and which 
affect the labor situation to the greatest extent, it appears that the 
funds now available for loans will rehabilitate approximately 135,000 
acres of coffee land. This is slightly less than the area of coffee lands 
on which “eligible” applications for loans have been received up 
to December 31, 1929, Estimating the total coffee lands of the island 
at 190,000 acres, it appears that the amount required to make loans 
on future applications for coffee loans will approximate an additional 
$1,250,000, 

Taking into consideration all factors, the commission believes that 
an additional $1,000,000 will be the minimum required for loans to 
farmers who are eligible to receive this assistance, 

In order to alleviate existing distress in Porto Rico and to enable 
the commission to continue its farm-rehabilitation program there is sub- 
mitted herewith a draft of the proposed legislation, so that if it meets 
with your approval it may be transmitted to the Congress with your 
recommendation for its early enactment with a view to haying the 
funds made available in the first deficiency appropriation act. 

Faithfully yours, 
PATRICK J. HURLEY, 
Becretary of War, Chairman, 

In view of the urgent nature of the relief demanded, as set forth in 
the foregoing report, and in consideration of the acute situation affect- 
ing unemployment conditions in Porto Rico, your committee feels 
that there should be no unnecessary delay in the passage of this 
resolution, 

TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF PROHIBITION 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr, President, inasmuch as I began my 
address before the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
made the point of no quorum, I ask that the quorum call may 
appear in the Recorp at a point prior to the beginning of my 
address in order that the continuity of my remarks may not be 
disturbed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am happy to agree to that 
suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Texas will be complied with. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I also ask that the proceedings that have 
taken place since the quorum call be placed at a point prior to 
the beginning of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be followed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD resumed and concluded his address, which 
foilows entire: 

Mr. President, prohibition in the United States continues its 
triumphant tread. 

Perhaps this is the most significant comment which may be 
offered in connection with the tenth anniversary of national 
prohibition in this country. 

It is in the Federal Constitution, and it is there to remain. It 
is in the enforcement statutes of the Nation, and it is there to 
stay. It is in the hearts and consciences and bank balances, the 
homes, the comforts, the living facilities, the moral, educational, 
and economic advantages of the American people, and in all of 
these it is forever planted. 

Prohibition in the United States means the machine age at its 
best. 

The development of power machinery began in England about 
a century and a half ago. Thence it spread to the European 
Continent, the United States, and to other portions of the globe. 
Its influence on production, social welfare, and progress may 
be realized by contrasting conditions in countries which employ 
it with conditions in countries which do not. The former repre- 
sent the advanced civilization of the present era, with a far- 
renching degree of material well-being, while in the latter, de- 
spite the richness of natural resource, are hundreds of millions 
ill fed, ill sheltered, and ill clad. 
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Among the machine-using nations prohibition United States 
has taken the undisputed leadership. And in the United States 
the last 10 years, the years comprising the first decade of 
nation-wide probibition, have witnessed a larger increase in the 
productive capacity of individuals through mechanical power 
than in all our preceding annals, 

It is not a matter of wonder that this increased development 
of machine production per person in the United States should oc- 
cur in an era of prohibition. In a mechanized world clear minds 
must direct and steady hands must function. From the stand- 
point of the best results machinery and beverage alcohol can not 
coexist. The efficient operation of machines on which modern 
civilization is founded demands habits that conform to its neces- 
sities. Prohibition merely writes into the law the courses of 
conduct which a machine epoch has ordained. Travel in an 
express train or an automobile at 60 miles an hour or in an air- 
plane at 100 miles; one worker operating a hundred high-speed 
looms; one man driving a giant locomotive into the night and 
storm with hundreds of human lives dependent on his sobriety ; 
these things have already legislated the personal liberty to drink 
intoxicants into the discards of the time. 

Henry S. Dennison, of the Dennison Manufacturing Co., of 
Massachusetts, said recently that every factory manager with 
whom he had talked except one had spoken in unqualified cer- 
tainty of the superior powers of quantity and quality production 
among his men since prohibition, that the factor in recent indus- 
trial history which would prevent any. setback for prohibition 
was the extraordinary increase in industrial productivity per 
person; that when the amount of machinery and power now in 
use is considered it will be admitted that a man under a very 
moderate influence of liquor would be as much a menace as the 
driver of an automobile similarly situated; that a glass of beer 
with lunch, which was almost universal in the old days, would be 
too much for the intricate high-speed machine of to-day. 

Ronald Miller, in a recent article in World’s Work, asserts 
that where formerly manual strength and skill were paramount 
mental skill and judgment have become necessary in workers 
who supervise the endless chain of interacting machines, that 
prohibition has a very sensible application to industry, that 
Henry Ford had prohibition in mind when he said that without 
accurate workmen he could not get the necessary precision in 
work, even with machinery, because more people were making 
the machinery to make the car than made the car itself. 

It is stated by Mark Sullivan in his Thirty Years of Prog- 
ress that the automobile, in connection with greater density 
of population, has introduced a quantity of regulation and of 
verbotens (forbiddens) which the 1890's did not know and would 
have resented. He says that this situation had something to do 
with the advent of prohibition; that Henry Ford expressed the 
same idea when he said that when the automobile came booze 
had to go. He adds that in his judgment prohibition would 
have come anyhow, as the result of effort along moral, religious, 
and humanitarian lines. 

Prohibition is related to modern industry in other ways, It 
ealls for the cessation of the beverage use of alcohol and for its 
employment in a nondrinkable commercial form in the produc- 
tion of hundreds of articles essential to our present civilization. 
Thus it provides us with another reason for the rejection of 
alcohol as a beverage. Dr. J. M. Doran, National Commissioner 
of Prohibition, states in his last annual report that during the 
last fiscal year the demand for industrial alcohol for legitimate 
purposes was sufficient to absorb all that was produced. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s committee on recent economic changes, taking the 
years 1922 to 1929 as a basis for comparison, all prohibition 
years, remarked in its official report that in former years the 
savings funds of the American people were not alone adequate 
for our capital requirements, that in,periods of business expan- 
sion the demand for funds had pressed heavily on the supply, 
that the reverse was true in the period from 1922 to 1929, for 
the larger part of which the earnings and savings of the people 
had not only supplied the additional capital for financing the 
rapid development of industry in the United States, but had also 
eae several billions of dollars for loans to foreign coun- 

es. 

Turning to the matter of home construction and home owner- 
ship, it will be instructive to refer to a recent statement of Mr. 
F. M. Jackson, president of the Jefferson County Building and 
Loan Association of Birmingham, Ala., a well-known authority 
on this subject. He asserted as the result of an analysis he 
had made of the relation of prohibition to home building that 
there were few better evidences of the widespread effect of pro- 
hibition than those found in home building and home owning 
throughout the United States; that new standards of living had 
been adopted with the eighteenth amendment; that instead of 
the old-time slums clustering around the saloon center, or the 
insanitary and disgraceful tenement houses of former years, 
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everywhere residential buildings, cottages, 2-family houses, Co- 
operatively owned apartment houses revealed a new attitude 
toward life on the part of the American people. He said fur- 
ther that it was especially significant that many families who 
in the license period dreaded the approach of rent day, and 
with whom the old saying, “It is cheaper to move than to pay 
rent,” was common, were to-day either paying for their own 
homes or investing through some building and loan association 
with an idea of becoming property holders in the near future. 
Mr. Jackson said still further that more than 11,000,000 people 
are dependent for a living on the building industry, this number 
including 22 per cent of all skilled and unskilled labor in the 
country; that 25,000 freight cars are required to handle build- 
ing materials in one year; that the building bill of the United 
States is over $200 per year for each family; that nothing in 
the history of the country can compare with this building 
record; that prohibition alone is not responsible for that record, 
but that building and loan officials are practically unanimous in 
their belief that prohibition is an important factor in this mar- 
velous material development. 

Here let us recall the opinion of Mr. Ford, the greatest auto- 
mobile maker in the world, to the effect that automobile produc- 
tion is dependent on prohibition, his statement that the repeal 
of prohibition would necessitate the closing of his factories, and 
his contention that under any system legalizing the sale of 
liquor accidents would be so frequent as to make the highways 
red with blood, or else the States would place so many restric- 
tions on autos in the interest of safety as to render their sale no 
longer profitable, 

It may be well at this juncture to mention the fact that the 
decrease in the national death rate since the coming of Federal 
prohibition has meant the saving of 2,000,000 lives in 10 years. 

Now let us return to Mark Sullivan's observation that regard- 
less of certain other considerations prohibition for this Na- 
tion would have been established on moral, religious, and 
humanitarian grounds. Undoubtedly moral, religious, and 
humanitarian reasons united with economic considerations in 
bringing about prohibition. For decades a moral, religious, 
and humanitarian crusade had been conducted in this country 
against the evils of beverage alcohol, a crusade reinforced by 
the spectacle of the expansion of these evils as the era of ma- 
chinery developed. The machine age brought about an unprece- 
dented increase in population, production, and profits. Under 
these conditions the liquor traffic, as well as other enterprises, 
took on gigantic proportions, and liquor consumption became 
a problem such as it had never been before in history. The 
alcoholic drink bill of the Nation was ranging yearly from two 
and a half to three billion dollars when national prohibition 
came. 

The commercial liquor interest had become a formidable po- 
litical power, corrupting government, defying regulation, pro- 
moting crime, creating everywhere a spirit of contempt and 
disregard for law. The evil effect of alcoholic poison on 
the moral, intellectual, physical, and economic capacities of 
individuals was multipled to an infinite degree in an age of 
enormous aggregates of machinery and population. The time 
had arrtved when personal liberty to drink intoxicants had to 
be surrendered, for the general good, along with other lib- 
erties which had been exercised in prior epochs. In moral 
rath economic self-defense the American people enacted pro- 
libition. 

To those who insist on the exercise of what they term their 
personal taste, or liberty, in the matter of intoxicating drink 
in the face of the Constitution and the law I commend the last 
four verses of the tenth chapter of First Corinthians. They 
read as follows: 


But take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours become a stum- 
bling block to them that are weak. 

For if any man see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in the 
idol’s temple shall not the conscience of him which is weak be em- 
boldened to eat those things which are offered to idols; and through 
thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish for whom Christ died? 

But when ye sin so against the brethren and wound their weak con- 
science, ye sin against Christ. 

Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh, 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend. 


This tender, this divine, this wholesome and unanswerable 
doctrine has been humbly and reverently embodied in the eight- 
eenth amendment and the Volstead Act. It applies with added 
emphasis to the machine age in which hundreds of millions are 
dependent for safety and life on the operation of mechanical 
forces by unclouded minds and steady hands. Among the weak 
are to be found not only the man who yields to drink and loses 
hold on right and manhood, but the women and the children who 
suffer from his conduct. 
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The buyer of intoxicating liquor is to-day one of the most dan- 
gerous influences in our national life. Placing appetite above 
law and above the welfare of his fellow man, he supports as des- 
perate and determined a class of lawbreakers as the police an- 
nals of any country have ever known. The very fact that the 
buyer is a person of position, wealth, or prominence intensifies 
the harm that may follow his example, the danger of his conduct 
to society. Without him the traffic in illicit liquor would disap- 
pear. About him it is builded with its gangsters, gunmen, moon- 
shiners, bootleggers, murderers, and corruptlonists. Their 
crimes in carrying on the illicit liquor traffic are his crimes. It 
is for him that they exist and ply their nefarious trade. We 
can never escape the proposition that if it is criminal to sell 
it is criminal to buy. There can be no seller without a buyer. 
A policeman in Charles Frances Coe’s novel, Hooch, says to a 
liquor purchaser named Carter: 


The crux of the situation is right in that bottle you hold in your 
hand, Carter. There'd be no bribery, there'd be no corruption, there'd 
be no murders if fellows like you bought no whisky. 

I don't want to moralize. But the only thing these men fight over 
and steal about is the money you pay for whisky. It’s your dollar that 
bribes and murders. You stop paying it and they'll stop fighting. You 
stop buying liquor and they'll stop bribing and taking bribes, 

Any way you look at it, Carter, that’s the one source of all these rum 
killings. To save my soul, I can’t see where these bribed officials are 
any more criminals than you are. And when I say you, Carter, I mean 
every man in America that buys a bottle of booze. 


That prohibition is being enforced as effectively as any other 
law against crime can not be denied. A pronounced majority 
of the American people obey the prohibition statutes, and most 
of the cases brought against violators result in convictions, I 
know of no better criterion for successful enforcement than 
that. Prohibition would be still better enforced and a gap 
closed in its legal structure by the punishment of the buyer as 
well as the seller. 

Some of the attacks on the proposal to punish the purchaser 
are based on the erroneous theory that it will overtask the hous- 
ing capacity of the jails and penitentiaries. I say the theory is 
erroneous because this proposal, if carried out, will not crowd 
the prisons of the land. On the contrary, it will tend to empty 
them. The moment it is made clear that purchasers are pun- 
ishable, the number of buyers will rapidly dwindle. They will 
hesitate a long time before they will become lawbreakers. As 
purchase ceases, sales will necessarily diminish. The bootleg 
market will begin to decline and will continue to decline until 
the jail and penitentiary population due to violation of prohibi- 
tion laws will have vastly decreased. 

Mr, President, the advantages that have come to the United 
States from prohibition are of such permanent and beneficent 
character as to justify its existence beyond all question. 

In many important phases of human progress prohibition has 
had substantial part in placing the United States in a position 
of world leadership. Our country is now the light of the earth 
by virtue of its moral and economic supremacy for which prohi- 
bition is in a large degree responsible. Our growth in many 
fundamental lines of achievement, especially in home building, 
in sayings, and in life insurance, has been larger since the 
arrival of national prohibition in 1920 than in all the 131 years 
of our prior history, 

Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, at the age of 68, de- 
livered at Manchester in 1872—nearly 60 years ago—an address 
on practical democracy that has never been surpassed in any 
other age or forum. “Increased means and increased leisure,” 
he said in the course of that deliverance, “are the two civilizers 
of man.” 

Among the movements which are substantially increasing means 
and therefore leisure for the masses in the United States is pro- 
hibition, which is diverting through the years billions on billions 
of earnings from expenditure for a drug that wastes and kills 
and damns into channels of permanent benefit, and which con- 
verts that drug itself from an instrument of ruin into an article 
which in undrinkable industrial form enters into numberless 
processes essential to modern progress, 

And so, Mr. President, I feel the utmost justification in saying 
at the close of this address as I said at the beginning that 
nation-wide prohibition on its tenth anniversary continues its 
triumphant tread. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from Utah deter- 
mined what amendment shall be next taken up? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the pending amendment is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state that that 
amendment went over by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unanimous consent was asked that it go over, 
but I did not know whether it was granted or not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that the then 
occupant of the chair put the request to the Senate, and it was 
granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment, then, would be in para- 
graph 502. 

Mr. President, there are so few Senators in the Chamber at 
present that I feel constrained to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George Keyes Shortridge 
Ashurst Gillett 2 Simmons 
Baird Glass La Follette Smith 
Barkley Glenn McCulloch Smoot 
Bingham oft McKellar Steck 

Black Goldsborough McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Gould McNary Sullivan 
Blease Greene Metcalf Swanson 
Borab Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Harris Norris Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison Nye Trammell 
Broussard Hastings Oddie Tydings 
Capper Hatfield Overman Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Wagner 
Connally Hayden Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Hebert Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Heflin Ransdell Waterman 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ind. Watson 

Dill Johnson Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 

Fess Jones Schall 

Fletcher Kean Sheppard 

Frazier Kendrick Shipstead 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Bighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. ‘There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 122 there appears an 
amendment recommended by the Finance Committee as to 
maple sugar, increasing the rate from 7½ cents to 9 cents a 
pound, and increasing the rate on maple sirup from 5 cents to 
6 cents a pound, 

I ask now for the consideration of the committee amendment 
on line 6, paragraph 503, page 122. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 122, paragraph 503, line 
6, the committee proposes to strike out “744 cents” and insert 
in lieu thereof “9 cents,” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to make a brief state- 
ment as to why this increase was recommended. 

The rate on maple sugar under the present law is 4 cents per 
pound. The bill as it passed the House carried a rate of 74% 
cents a pound, and the Senate committee raised the rate to 9 
cents a pound. 

The revenue from the duty on maple sirup and maple sugar, 
on the basis of the 1928 imports, is as follows: 

Maple sugar, under the present law, $278,181. 

Under the rate fixed in the House bill, estimate, $521,590. 

Finance Committee amendment, estimate, $625,908. 

On maple sirup, under the present law, $15,946. 

Under the bill as it passed the House, estimate, $19,932. 

Under the Senate committee amendment, estimate, $26,909. 

The equivalent ad valorem rate under the present law is 
27.74 per cent. Under the bill as it passed the House the 
equivalent rate would be 43.70 per cent and under the Senate 
Finance Committee amendment the equivalent ad yalorem rate 
would be 52.44 per cent, 

The production of maple sugar in the United States, com- 
pared with that of Canada, is approximately as follows: The 
production of maple sugar in the United States is 2,388,000 
pounds, and in Canada it is 13,798,109 pounds. There are im- 
ported into the United States 6,954,530 pounds, and the con- 
sumption in the United States is 9,342,550 pounds. The per- 
centage of imports to domestic consumption is 74.44 per cent. 

The production of maple sugar in the United States has de- 
creased steadily since 1919, when the domestic production was 
10,000,000 pounds. The production of maple sugar in Canada 
is more than 10 per cent greater than in 1919, and more than 
20 per cent greater than a 10-year average in the United States. 

Mr. President, that is not all. Canada pays a bounty of 4.4 
cents a pound, and that bounty has been used by Canada in 
order to ship into the United States an amount equal to 74 
per cent of the consumption of maple sugar in the United 
States, 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator state the 
amount of the bounty again? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is 44 cents. It is something over 4 
cents. I believe it is just a trifle over 4 cents. It is for that 
reason that the committee increased the House rate from 7% 
cents to 9 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what does 
that specific rate represent in equivalent ad valorem? 

ae SMOOT. Fifty-two and forty-four one hundredths per 
cen 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the equivalent ad 
valorem under the present law based upon the imports of 1928? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 27.74 per cent. The ad valorem under the 
House rate would be 43.70 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The equivalent ad valorem 
under the present law is about 27 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. A little over 27 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the equivalent ad va- 
lorem under the House proposal is what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty-three and seventy one-hundredths per 
cent, and the equivalent ad valorem under the Senate committee 
recommendation is 52 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was out of the Chamber a 
moment. Did the Senator give the increase of imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are the imports mostly from 
Canada? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mostly from Canada. Canada produces 13,798,- 
109 pounds, and the consumption in the United States is 9,842,530 
pounds. Of that 9,000,000 the Senator will see there are 6,954,- 
530 pounds imported in the United States. In other words, the 
percentage of imports to consumption in the United States is 
74.44 per cent. So the maple sugar that is imported into the 
United States and taking the place of the maple sugar of Ver- 
mont particularly is 77.44 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator inform me 
where the maple sugar produced in Canada is shipped other 
than to the United States and other than that which is used in 
Canadian consumption? I was wondering if there are any 
countries except the United States and Canada that use much 
maple sirup. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. I think it goes all over the world. 
Most of it comes to the United States. Out of the 13,798,000 
pounds produced in Canada the United States takes 6,954,530 
pounds, In round numbers, there is 6,000,000 pounds consumed 
in Canada or exported elsewhere than to the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Therefore, I assume there 
must be a large exportation of maple sirup from Canada other 
than its export to the United States. The Senator stated 
the consumption in the United States. How much is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 9,342,000. pounds, and of that amount 74 
per cent comes from Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much of our domestic 
production is produced in Vermont? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the greater part of the domestic 
production. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And some in northern New 
York and in northern New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the greater part of it in Vermont. 
Ohio produces some. I think Indiana produces a little, and 
Pennsylvania a little. Vermont is the State which produces 
the greater part of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the retail price of 
maple sirup tended to increase in recent years? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can appreciate that the 
Vermont producers must be meeting with some competition 
in view of the fact that the maple forests from which maple 
sugar can be obtained are simply across the border in southern 
Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I think they made a pretty fair case 
before the committee. That is why the increase was given. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask my col- 
league or the Senator from Massachusetts how there could 
be much competition in view of the fact that the demand in 
the United States is so much greater than the domestic supply. 
As I understand it, the prices have not diminished but have 
advanced during the past 10 years. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; but knowing the ge- 


ography of the country as I do, I could well appreciate that 
only an imaginary boundary line divides the maple trees 
of northern Vermont from the maple trees of southern Can- 
ada. Therefore, I assume there might be some competition. 
I alsó can appreciate, as the Senator does, that the cost of 
production of maple sugar can not be very much more in 
southern Canada than in northern Vermont. The only ques- 
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tion that troubles me is whether or not the present duty is 
sufficient. I am seeking the information that led to the pro- 
posing of this amendment to increase the duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, I will say to my colleague 
that the producers of maple sugar in the United States feel 
that while the amount they produce may appear to be small 
in comparison with the amount consumed in the United States, 
it can not be increased here unless it is protected more than 
as provided by the House. The reason why there has been 
such a small production here is due to the very fact that it 
cost them so much of late to produce it that they have not even 
kept up the production in years past. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the Senator with him, or can he 
obtain, the prices of maple sirup as well as maple sugar during 
a series of years, say, the last 10 years in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a statement here made by the Tariff 
Commission, but the question asked by the Senator is not 
answered in that statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it is most important to know. I 
think we can procure and we ought to have the information as 
to prices for the last 10 years in the United States for maple 
sugar and maple sirup. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Mississippi if the American industry has reached 
the peak of its production? In other words, I would like to 
know if all the maple sirup that it is possible to produce in the 
United States is being produced, and whether or not we are 
obliged because of our domestic demands to go elsewhere and 
import maple sugar. 

Mr. HARRISON, I would say to the Senator that I do not 
know whether it is possible in this country to produce a suffi- 
cient amount of maple sirup or maple sugar from maple sap to 
supply the needs of the country, but it is a very old industry. 
The industry has received yery fine prices for its products. It 
has been found necessary to import from Canada a very large 
percentage of our consumptive needs. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is of the maple sugar but not of the 
maple sirup. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand, and that is quite true. The 
Senator will agree to this statement, I think, that there is one 
concern, the Cary Co., which dominates the market and con- 
trols a very large percentage not only in this country but in 
Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a Vermont concern? 

Mr. HARRISON, I think so. They have a very large plant 
in Canada and they haye a plant, of course, in the United 
States. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the question as to prices, I haye 
just asked the expert from the Tariff Commission and he in- 
forms me that it would be impossible to give the prices because 
of the fact that there are so many grades of maple sugar 
coming into the United States. I do not think we could give 
the information the Senator asks for on that ground. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the percentage of 
maple sugar that is imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. In Canada they produce only 2,023,000 pounds 
of maple sirup. We produce 3,013,000 pounds. All of the im- 
portations into the United States from everywhere are only 
36.230 pounds—no; I mean gallons. 

Mr. HARRISON. What were the figures the Senator stated? 

Mr. SMOOT. The maple sirup produced in Canada is 2,023,- 
900 gallons. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator’s figures are not like mine. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may have it in pounds, but my 
figures are in gallons. My figures as to the consumption in 
the United States are in gallons instead of pounds. The per- 
centage of production and consumption is given in gallons 
instead of pounds, but the percentage is 1.18-per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The figures the Senator gave 
with reference to domestic production and exports and imports 
were all in gallons? 

Mr. SMOOT. The maple sugar was in pounds, but the maple 
sirup was all in gallons. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator asked about the production 
in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Have they reached 
maximum? Can we expand the industry? 

Mr. HARRISON. The industry is not expanding in the 
United States. For instance, in 1921 there was 4,730,000 
pounds of maple sugar produced in the United States. The 
hext year, 1922, there was a trifle over 5,000,000 pounds; in 


the 
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1923, 4,000,000 pounds; in 1924, 4,000,000 pounds plus; in 1925 
it fell to 3,250,000 pounds; in 1926 it went to 3,500,000 pounds; 
and in 1927, to 3,250,000 pounds. In 1928 it fell to 2,250,000 
pounds. There was a falling off in 1928 both in Canada and the 
United States, but for the years between 1921 and 1928, so far 
as maple sugar is concerned, there has been a falling off con- 
stantly, the maximum being in 1922, 5,147,000 pounds, and last 
year only 2,388,000 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The inference the Senator 
draws from that is that the number of maple trees is diminish- 
ing? 

Mr. HARRISON. There is no other inference to be drawn 
from it. I have read the figures with reference to maple sugar. 
Now I want to read them with reference to maple sirup. May 
I say that there has been in the United States a production 
which has been pretty constant during the same years. In 
1921 there were 26,250,000 pounds of maple sirup produced in 
the United States; in 1922, 40,000,000 pounds; in 1923, 39,000,- 
000 pounds; in 1924, 42,000,000 pounds; in 1925, 33,000,000; 
in 1926, 41,000,000 pounds; in 1927, 40,000,000 pounds; in 1928, 
33,000,000 pounds. The production has been pretty stationary 
with probably a slight tendency toward decreasing the produc- 
tion in this country of maple sirup. As to maple sugar there 
has been a constant reduction. 

Mr, SMOOT. I want to call attention to the fact, because 
it is a fact, that in the present law, the act of 1922, maple sirup 
had the same identical rate that maple sugar carried; and that 
being the case, of course, the maple-sugar business was trans- 
ferred to Canada because of the fact that the sirup could com- 
mand the same rate and sugar could come in at the same rate 
as the sirup. The sirup carried one-third of water, or approxi- 
mately that amount, so of course the maple-sugar business was 
transferred to Canada. The House has made a different rate 
and, instead of 4 cents on maple sugar, fixed a rate of 7144 
cents. On sirup they have given an increase of 1 cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it proper to have a differential 
between the two, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
too. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us see what has been the production. 
I have read the production of maple sirup in the United States 
and of maple sugar during those years, Let us see what it is 
in Canada. The production of maple sugar in Canada has been 
as follows: 

In 1921, 12,250,000 pounds; during the next three years it 
fell to 9,800,000 pounds; in 1925, 10,500,000 pounds: in 1926, 
7,000,000 pounds; in 1927, 9,750,000 pounds; and in 1928 it had 
increased to 13.000,000 pounds. It has been fairly stationary. 
From 1921 to 1928 there was a difference of only about 1,000,000 
pounds in the production of maple sugar. There has not been 
a great amount of increase or reduction. 

Now, let us see about the production of sirup in Canada. 
There has been some increase. In 1922 there was produced 
20,790,000 pounds: in 1923. 16,500,000 pounds; in 1924. 26,000,000 
pounds; in 1925, 26,000,000 pounds; in 1926, 23,000,000 pounds; 
in 1927, 28,500,000 pounds; and in 1928, 22,200,000 pounds. 
There has not been a great increase, if any, in the production 
of maple sirup in Canada. The production has held pretty sta- 
tionary as to both maple sugar and mapie sirup. If there was 
a bounty provided there it has not encouraged the people to 
have any greatly increased amount of production in Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been no great increase in maple 
sugar and that is because of the reasons I have stated. 

Mr. HARRISON. There has been-an increase in importations 
of sugar into the United States from Canada, and that was be- 
cause the transportation of the sugar was in the form of sirup 
and then the sugar was extracted from the sirup, which was a 
rather expensive proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the fact is that the bounty has been in 
operation for only about 14 months, and in 1928 is when the 
great increase came. That is when the bounty took effect. In 
the years before that there was no bounty paid by Canada. 
The bounty is between 4 and 5 cents a pound. 

Of course that immediately increased the quantity of maple 
sugar that came into the United States, and with that bounty 
they could simply collect the 4.4 cents, as I remember—it was 
between 4 and 5 cents a pound 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On the sirup or the sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the sugar. What they wanted to do was 
to take care of their maple sugar, and as the importations were 
carrying the rate I have indicated, they gave a bounty in Canada 
upon sugar of between 4 und 5 cents a pound. The result was 


I should certainly say so, 


they could cut the price 2 cents, knock down the price in the 
United States, and still have 2 cents advantage over the Amer- 
ican producer, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator, as I under- 
stood, stated that the bounty has been in operation for 18 
months. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been in operation for 14 months, anyway. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator any infor- 
mation as to the extent which that bounty has increased pro- 
duction in Canada? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The Senator has not the 
latest figures? 

Mr, SMOOT. No, although I can say I have figures here 
which show that the production of maple sugar in Canada has 
increased to 13,798,000 pounds. The figures have just been read 
as to what the production was in 1926, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What was the motive for 
Canada giving the bounty on maple sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was for the purpose of controlling the 
market in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does Canada give a bounty 
on any other kind of sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it does. I think as to other 
sugar the bounty provision has been repealed, although I am not 
sure. I know they did give a bounty on sugar at the time 
Wd ioii Knight built the Knight sugar plant at Raymond, 
Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It looks as though it were a 
scheme deliberately to take this business away from us. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have here the figures as to importations and 
their value for 1929, and I am going to read them by months, 
so that the Senate may see how they are increasing. 

In January the importations were 451,451 pounds; in Febru- 
ary, 822,394 pounds; in March, 170,256 pounds; in April, 135,864 
pounds; in May, 4,823,936 pounds; in June, 726,350 pounds; in 
July, 1,249,356 pounds; in August, 1,669,798 pounds; in Septem- 
ber, 579,024 pounds; in October, 283,919 pounds; in November, 
15,885 pounds, and in December up to the time the report was 
prepared, 180 pounds—or a total of over 10,000,000 pounds, and 
the value of the importations was $1,916.062. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What were the comparative 
importations for the previous year? 

Mr. SMOOT. The total importations for the previous year 
were 6,954,530 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The importations have 
jumped from 6,954,000 pounds to over 10,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Does the Senator attribute 
that in part to the giving of the bounty by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that at all; and they 
are going to take the market here. During the 11 months of 
this year the quantity of such sugar imported into the United 
States is nearly 4,000,000 pounds greater than the importations 
for the whole year of 1928. That is the situation. 

Mr, FLETCHER. How does that affect the price? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will figure that out in a moment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Mississippi his view as to the effect of the bounty 
given by the Canadian Government? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have been trying to get a copy of the 
law showing the bounty paid, and so on, but I have not been 
able to get it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Mississippi think that 
there is not a bounty paid in Canada? r 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know. Of course, I accept the 
statement of the Senator. He gets the information on which 
he bases his statement from the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ido. 

Mr. HARRISON. But I am unable to get a copy of the law, 
and I do not know what its provisions are. I know that the 
Tariff Commission made an investigation of the difference in 
the cost of production here and in Canada, and in a unanimous 
report submitted by the commission they found that the differ- 
ence in the case of sugar was 5.3 cents, and the difference in 
the case of sirup was 3½ cents. I think the Senator will agree 
with me as to that. The report, as I have said, was unanimous. 

Mr. SMOOT. For what year was that? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it was in 1927. 

Mr. SMOOT. The decision was in 1927, but the investigation 
was in 1926 or in 1925—1 forget which—but when we go back 
to 1925 we can see what the importations were, and at that 
time there was no bounty paid by the Canadian Government. 
If it had not been for a bounty, the committee would not have 
recommended the rate in the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. We want to do all that is in reason as to 
the tariff rate on this commodity. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator does. 
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Mr. HARRISON. But it does seem to some of us that when 
the rate is raised 250 per cent above the rate in the present law 
it is going pretty strong. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate has not been increased 250 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. In the 1922 act the rate was 4 cents a 
penne and the committee now proposes to make it 9 cents a 
poun: 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of maple sugar and maple 
sirup, too. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am speaking of maple sugar, on which it 
is proposed to increase the rate from 4 cents a pound to 9 
cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why can we not agree to the rate as proposed; 
and, if the Senator ascertains there is no bounty paid on the 
commodity, then we will reconsider it? 

As I have indicated, the importations for the 11 months and 
a few days in December show that 4,000,000 pounds more were 
imported into the United States during last year than during 
the previous year; and I think a very good case has been made. 

Mr. HARRISON. What are the Senator’s figures with ref- 
erence to the domination of the maple-sirup industry by the 
Cary Co.? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any figures here in relation to the 
quantity they are producing or handling or controlling. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is not any doubt that they dominate 
the market, both here and in Canada, is there? 

Mr. SMOOT. If they are operating in Canada, of course 
they go there for the bounty of 4 cents a pound, or whatever 
the bounty may be; and if they do control the market in 
Canada, I certainly would not like to haye them also domi- 
nate the American market and get the profit both ways. 

Mr. HARRISON. But they do control 80 per cent of the 
production of Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] tells 
me that they have nothing to do with Canada. 

Mr. HARRISON. That the Cary people are not interested 
in Canada? 

Mr. GREENE. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. My information is that they have a plant 
at Sherbrook, Canada. 

Mr. GREENE. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. At which the sirup is converted into sugar 
and shipped into the United States, and then they have a 
plant, of course, in the United States at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Mr. GREENE. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. So they get it coming and going. If they 
get the bounty in Canada they can extract sugar from the 
sirup at their plant in Canada, ship the maple sugar into this 
country, dominate the market here, and lift the price to what- 
ever point they please. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, let us stop their Canadian business, as it 
affects the United States, so that they can only make their 
profit in this country from sugar produced here. Do not let us 
permit them to make it in both places. If we impose the 9-cent 
rate, they will not import the sugar here from Canada, but they 
will produce all they can in the United States, and if they do 
get any from Canada then they will have to pay the rate fixed 
by the bill. I think that is the sensible thing to do; and more so 
if they control the market than if they do not control it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Cary people, according to the state- 
ment of their treasurer, made quite a healthy profit in 1928. It 
was $190,000 plus, which was very good. They are doing very 
well, and they are the people who dominate the market. By 
increasing this rate from 4 cents to 9 cents a pound, we are 
going to give them a further stranglehold upon the situation. 
I think, while the Senator has not the figures there, when he 
shall obtain them they will show that the price of maple sugar 
8 increased very much during the past 10 years in the United 

tates. 

Mr SMOOT. If all the Senator has said is correct, and it is 
granted that they do control from Canada the market in 
the United States, let us stop that control; let us make them 
pay for it if they seem to control the American market. If we 
can produce maple sugar here at all, let us make them produce 
it in the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. The only effect can be that the price will 
be increased by just that much more to the consumer of maple 
sirup in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the tariff rate shall be increased, then 
they will have to produce the sugar in the United States, be- 
cause the 9-cent rate will not allow them to bring it in. If we 
are going to have maple sugar, let us have it produced in the 
United States instead of Canada, particularly if the same man 
who produces it in Canada also produces it in the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 


he will not accept the House rate on maple sugar of 744 cents? 
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I think it ought to be 6 cents, but I suggest that we make it 
7% cents on maple sugar and 5 cents on maple sirup. Those 
were the rates the House put in. The Senate committee has 
recommended a large increase over the rates provided in the 
House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I am not mistaken—I may be—the Cary 
people are not producers of maple sirup, are they? 

Mr. HARRISON. My information is that they are. 

alr. SMOOT. I am informed that they only have 20,000 trees 
out of several million trees in the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand, they purchase also front 
other producers; they not only produce the sirup themselves, to 
some extent, of course, but they purchase it from other 
producers. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. I really thought a very good 
case was made for the rates recommended by the committee, and 
I suggest to the Senator that he allow them to go to conference. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment by striking out “9 cents per pound ” and in- 
serting “6 cents per pound,” in line 6, on page 122; and in line 
7, page 122, I move to strike out “6 cents” and insert “4 
cents,” 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the Senator would reenact the 
rate in the present law as to maple sirup and increase it only 
2 cents a pound on maple sugar? 

Mr. HARRISON. The rate I have proposed would allow a 
differential on the sugar. Every tariff act that has been passed 
since 1909 has provided the same rate for both products. In 
the tariff act of 1909 the rate was 4 cents a pound on maple 
sugar and 4 cents a pound on maple sirup; in the act of 1913 
the rate was 3 cents a pound on maple sugar and 3 cents a pound 
on maple sirup; and in the act of 1922, of which the Senator 
himself had charge, and no doubt had more to do with the writ- 
ing the rates than anyone else, it was 4 cents a pound on maple 
sugar and 4 cents a pound on maple sirup. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is quite apparent from the 
statistics that the production of maple sirup in this country has 
decreased in recent years? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is also quite apparent that 
the production of maple sirup has increased in Canada in recent 
years. Our domestic production has decreased either because it 
is being injured by importations from Canada or by the maple 
trees decaying or by a diminution in the number of maple trees. 
Can the Senator give us the reason for the decline in the Ameri- 
ean industry, because if the reason is that we are cutting down 
our maple trees or they are going into decay, no amount of tariff 
is going to resuscitate the business. I should like to have infor- 
mation on that subject from the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have here a letter 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can the Senator give me that 
information? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am trying to get the information from 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will appreciate 
the importance of knowing whether this decline is due to im- 
ports, or due to the decay and abandonment of the industry 
because of the low price. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not that. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the information the Senator from 
Utah has on that subject? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to call attention to another matter at 
this time. 

I read from a letter addressed to Dr. C. E. Townsend, United 
States Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C., from Mr. G. C. 
Cary, as follows: 

Confirming the conversation I had with you to-day, I make the fol- 
lowing statements: 

The American Tobacco Co. is the largest user at the present time of 
maple sugar. Their purchases of the crop made sinee April 1, 1929, 
up to the present time have been about 4,000,000 pounds from Canada, 
against approximately 200,000 pounds from the United States; or, in 
other words, more than 90 per cent of the purchases has been of 
Canadian sugar. 

The cooperatives in Canada have made the statement on numerous 
occasions that they sold to them— 


That is, to the American Tobacco Co.— 


for 18 cents f. o. b. Canadian points, and with the 4 cents of the 
present duty will make it 22 cents, which is way below the cost of 
production on the American side. We made a price to them of 2744 


cents this year for American sugar; and the buyer of the American 
Tobacco Co. made this statement to me— 
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That is, to Mr. Cary— 


that he can pay 9 cents a pound duty on the Canadian sugar at the 
price he bought it for and still get it cheaper than the price we— 


The Americans— 
quoted. 


Even with the 9 cents duty they can undersell the Americans 
at 27% cents. I think the industry is worthy of being main- 
tained, and I think they ought to have a chance to do it, 
Therefore, I hope the amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratne in the chair). 
The question js upon the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to the amendment of the 
committee, 

Mr. HARRISON. I think we ought to have a quorum here 
if we are going to vote on this matter. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George Keyes Shortridge 
Ashurst Gillett Kin Simmons 
Baird Glass La Follette Smith 
Barkley Glenn McCulloch Smoot 
Bingham Go McKellar Steck 
Black Goldsborough McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Gould McNa Sullivan 
Blease Greene Metca Swanson 
Borah Grundy loses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Harris Norris ‘Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison Nxe Trammell 
Broussard Hastings Oddie Tydings 
Capper Hatfield Overman Vandenberg 
way Hawes Patterson Wagner 
Connally Hayden Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Hebert Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Heflin Ransdell Waterman 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Dill Johnson Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 
Fess Jones Schall 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard 
Frazier Kendrick Shipstead 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Eighty-nine Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. The question is upon the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi if he will not consent to a rate of 8 cents a 
pound, say, on maple sugar, and 5% cents on maple sirup? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, iti view of the 
evidence in relation to a Canadian bounty, I hope the Senator 
from Mississippi will think seriously about that. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator that I have not 
made up my mind definitely about the bounty of 414 cents a 
pound, or something to that effect, that the Senator is talking 
about. Will the Senator give me the assurance that in the 
event we find that this bounty is not about 4 or 414 cents, he 
will permit us to reopen the matter? 

I do not say this disbelieving that the Senator has the facts, 
but we have not been able to get them. The rate would be 
absolutely unjustified from any standpoint unless some bounty 
is being placed on this product by Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator 
from Mississippi that unless evidence of a bounty is produced 
I do not think there is a case here for raising this rate to the 
extent that is proposed; but I do think the evidence as to a 
bounty helps make out the case for an increase in the duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi modify his amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I assure the Senator that if there is no bounty 
I shall ask for a reconsideration. 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw my amendment, then. The 
Senator from Utah ean offer his amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move, on line 6, page 122, to strike out “9” 
and insert “8,” so as to read: 


Maple sugar, 8 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In line 7, page 122, I move to strike out “6” 
and insert “514,” so as to read: 


Maple sirup, 544 cents per pound. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is found on page 122, para- 
graph 504, sugarcane in its natural state. 

The House imposed a rate of $3 per ton of 2,000 pounds. The 
Senate committee has proposed to amend that by striking out 
“$3 per ton” and inserting “ $2 per ton.” Personally, I think 
the House provision is right, but a majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee decided to strike out “$3” and insert “$2.” I want to 
tell the Senate why I think the House provision is right. 

It is not a duty on sugarcane grown in the United States. 
Under the present rate on sugarcane, this is what happened. 
One large sugar factory in Porto Rico, and I think only the one, 
with a rate of a dollar a ton on sugareane, went into San Do- 
mingo, purchased lands, or rented them, raised e in San 
Domingo, shipped that sugarcane into Porto Rico, paid a dollar 
a ton on it, and in one year made $435,000 under that operation, 
In other words, cane that was raised in a foreign country was 
shipped into Porto Rico, made into sugar, and the sugar made 
out of that foreign-country cane was shipped into this country 
and paid no duty whatever. The witness himself admitted that 
in one year he had made $435,000 on the transaction, 

I haye had the Tariff Commission figure out in detail just 
what would make it clear, and no doubt they did the same thing 
with the House, and the House put the rate at $3. With a rate 
of $3 on cane, they can raise it in San Domingo and make a 
little on shipping it into Porto Rico. But some of the members 
of the committee thought it should be $2. 

This is what we are doing; we are giving over $200,000 to 
this one sugar concern in Porto Rico. At the $2 rate they will 
continue, and not only that but with the $2 rate, Porto Rico, 
which we are now offering a gift, and gave $10,000,000 to before 
because of the awful conditions, this amendment will raise $200,- 
000 more for Porto Rico, and even then the sugar company, 
owned by people in New York, will ship the sugar into this 
country and still make $200,000 instead of $435,000. 

There is only one reason why there should be a little less 
rate than $3. If it were the full amount, and they made no 
profit at all, perhaps they would not ship that sugarcane from 
San Domingo. That is what they say. But they have the mill 
built for it; they run it every year, and they make $435,000 
on cane grown in a foreign country. What right has sugar pro- 
duced from cane grown in a foreign country to come into the 
United States free of duty? Therefore this amendment. If I 
had my way, it would be $3. I do not want to take any chance 
whatever, because I want Porto Rico to have every doilar by way 
of reyenue that is possible, and therefore I have asked and con- 
sented that a rate of $2 be agreed to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I hope it will not be 
agreed to. The reasons assigned by the Senator from Utah 
I believe to be sound and unanswerable. I think this rate 
should be $3, as fixed by the House after elaborate hearings, 
and I am hopeful that the Senate will disagree to the suggested 
amendment. 

Of course, I respect the sincerity of the Senator from Utah, 
and perhaps he feels it his duty, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee, in a sense qualifiedly to consent to this proposed 
reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we ought to carry out the wishes of 
the committee. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The action of the committee has been 
disagreed to very often; we have many precedents. I hope 
that gentlemen who believe in a protective tariff, who believe in 
encouraging American industry, for the reasons stated by the 
Senator himself, will not vote for the Senate committee 
amendment, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the $3 rate will, of course, 
mean more income for the government of Porto Rico, but in 
view of the vote taken in the Senate a short time ago this after- 
noon, whereby the Senate very generously agreed to come to 
the relief of Porto Rico by increasing the funds for the suf- 
ferers from the hurricane, thereby aiding the government, I am 
disposed to think that the action of the committee was correct 
in lowering the duty on sugarcane from $3 to $2, and, there- 
fore, although I should like to join my friend from California 
normally, under the circumstances and in view of the very 
generous action of the Senate this afternoon, I ask and I hope 
that the request of the Senator from Utah, in accordance with 
the vote of the committee, may be agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut a question. I was absent on account of some 
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departmental business. Did the Porto Rican relief resolution 
pass the Senate this afternoon? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It was passed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, while the majority mem- 
bers of the committee seem to be very much divided on this 
particular proposition, I hope that this $2 recommendation of 
the committee will prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 122, paragraph 506, line 21, 
where the committee proposed to strike out the w -d “and” and 
to insert the words “40 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 

Sugar candy and all confectionery not specially provided for, 40 per 
cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, is that the 
present duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will make a short statement regarding the 
matter, which will perhaps answer all the questions the Senator 
might want to ask. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate of 40 per cent ad valorem is the same 
as the rate in the present law, in the bill as it passed the House 
and in the Senate committee bill. There is no change in the 
rate, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I thought. 

Mr. SMOOT. The language in the Senate committee bill is 
changed with reference to sugar after being refined, when tinc- 
tured or colored, by adding the words “but not less than the 
rate of duty provided in paragraph 501 for sugar of the same 
polariscopic test.” That is simply carrying out the duty pro- 
vided in paragraph 501 on the basis of the present law, or 40 
per cent. In other words, there is no change, with the excep- 
tion of a case where they did put coloring matter in, the polari- 
scopie test applies, and that is all there is to it. I do not think 
it is necessary, but the Tariff Commission thought that it 
ought to be clarified. That is all there is to the amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 122, line 23, to strike out 
the word “valorem” and insert the words “valorem, but not 
less than the rate of duty provided in paragraph 501 for sugar 
of the same polariscopic test.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The same statement applies to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator 
whether there were any petitioners for an increase in the duty 
on candy? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there were quite a number. None of 
the large ones asked for an increase, because they are making 
so much money, as the Senator will see if he will look at the 
returns, that I do not think they would have the face to come 
and ask for an increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The industry as a whole did 
not ask for an increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the next amendment the 
Senator desires to have called up? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the sugar schedule there are 
two paragraphs that have not been completed—paragraph 502, 
covering molasses and sirups, and the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL], providing for a bounty, 
in paragraph 501. I ask the Senator from Nebraska if he 
would like to take that up now and go on for the next hour. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I do not care to speak upon 
the amendment at the present time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask the Senator from Massachusetts if 
we may not turn to Schedule 14, papers and books, and take 
up the items on which there is no dispute. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would be very glad to 
accommodate the Senator. I think it is not well to skip from 
schedule to schedule without completing the schedules. I know 
it is not the fault of the Senator from Utah, and I know he does 
not want to waste time, and I desire to help him. I shall be 
glad to take up the uncontested amendments in the paper sched- 
ule. I will have to ask for a quorum, because I must get some 
papers from my office. I make the point that there is not a 
quorum present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


George 
Gillett 
Glass 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 


Keyes 


King 

La Follette 
Glenn McCulloch 
Goff McKellar Steck 
Goldsborough McMaster Steiwer 

Gould Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
arrison 
Hastings Tydings 
Hatfield Vandenberg 
Hawes Wagner 
Hayden Walcott 
Hebert Walsh, Mass. 
Heflin Waterman 
Howell Watson 
Johnson Wheeler 


Jones Se 
Kean Sheppard 
Kendrick Shipstead 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Eighty- 
nine Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. The clerk will report the first amendment in schedule 
14, papers and books. 
Mr. SMOOT. The first amendment in the paper schedule is 
found on page 188, paragraph 1402, and I ask that it be re- 
rted. 
vorne PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re 
rted. 
Po The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The amendment is under the head- 
ing “Schedule 14—Papers and books,” on page 188, line 20, 
after the word “ not,” to strike out “ glazed, laminated or pasted, 
coated, lined,” and insert “plate finished, supercalendered or 
friction calendered, laminated by means of an adhesive sub- 
stance, coated, surface stained or dyed, lined or yat-lined,” so 
as to read: 


Par. 1402, Paper board, wallboard, and pulpboard, including card- 
board, and leather board or compress leather, not plate finished, super- 
calendered or friction calendered, laminated by means of an adhesive 
substance, coated, surface stained or dyed, lined or vat-lined, embossed, 
printed, decorated or ornamented in any manner, nor cut into shapes for 
boxes or other articles and not specially provided for, 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is simply a better statement of the 
processes by which the paper is made. The rates are not in- 
volved at all, but the processes should be better specified than in 
the present law or the House provision. That is the reason why 
the amendment was proposed, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
hall 


Mr. President, I desire to 
make just a brief statement of a general character about the 


paper schedule. There are not many important amendments 
that the proceedings adopted permit us to consider at this 
stage in the discussion of the pending tariff bill. Most of the 
increased duties levied in this schedule were made in the House. 
Most of the increased duties levied by the House have been 
approved by the Senate Finance Committee. Therefore in many 
of the paragraphs of the schedule there is no change in the 
provisions of the House text, and the increases that might here 
and there meet with objection are not now at this stage in the 
discussion of the bill before us for consideration. Such changes 
as may be made in the increased rates levied in the House text 
will have to be treated at another stage of the discussion. Our 
rules require us to confine discussion and action now to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

I have had prepared and I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp at this point a complete statement, paragraph by para- 
graph, and item by item, citing the changes that have been 
made in the present law in the House text and by the Senate 
Finance Committee amendments in each and every paragraph 
of the schedule. I ask permission that it may be inserted in 
the Recorp in order that Senators may know what the present 
law is, what changes were made by the House, and what 
changes have been proposed by the Senate Finance Committee 
in this schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. A 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


RATE CHANGES IN PAPER SCHEDULE 
List of major increases made by the House and concurred in by the 
Finance Committee: 
Paragraph 1402 
Specific provision for “ pulpboard in rolls for use in the manufacture 
of wallboard” at 5 per cent ad valorem omitted; such pulpboard there- 
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* 
fore becomes dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem if nonprocessed or at 
30 per cent ad valorem (par. 1413) if processed. 


Paragraph 1404 


Rate on tissue papers weighing less than 6 pounds per ream in- 
creased from 6 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem to 6 
cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 1405 


Rate on decorated uncoated papers increased from 414 cents per 
pound to 4½ cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, Same 
paper if embossed, partly covered with metal, rate increased from 444 
cents per pound and 17 per cent ad valorem to 4% cents per pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem. Same paper when metal covered and 
weighing less than 15 pounds per ream, rate of 5 cents per pound and 
17 per cent ad yalorem increased to 5 cents per pound and 18 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Rate increased on simplex decalcomania paper, not printed, from 5 
cents per pound to 5 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

x Paragraph 1406 

Transparencies specially provided for and rate increased from 25 
cents per pound to 40 per cent ad valorem when in not more than five 
printings and to 50 per cent ad valorem when in more than five 
printings. 

Paragraph 1407 


Papeteries specially provided for and rates giving an equivalent ad 
valorem of approximately 32 per cent increased to 40 per cent ad 
valorem, 

List of major increases made by the House and decreased by the 
Finance Committee; 

Paragraph 1406 

Decreased House rate on stripped ceramic decalcomanias from $1.40 
per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem to $1.25 per pound and 15 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Also decreased compensatory rate of House on unstripped ceramic 
decalcomanias from 35 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem 
to 30 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

List of major increases made by the House and increased by the 
Finance Committee: 

None. 

List of major decreases made by the House and increased by the 
Finance Committee, 

Paragraph 1405 


Unsensitized blue and brown print paper rate of 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem increased to 1922 rate of 3 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Sensitized blue and brown print paper rate of 25 per cent ad valorem 
Increased to 1922 rate of 3 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Unsensitized photographic paper rate of 5 per cent ad valorem in- 
creased to 1922 rate of 3 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Sensitized photographic paper rate of 30 per cent ad valorem in- 
creased to 1922 rate of 3 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, paragraphs 
1402 and 1413 are two of the most important paragraphs in the 
bill. A very important provision in the present law was omitted 
in the House text in both of these paragraphs and the omission 
was concurred in by the Senate Finance Committee. The omis- 
sion was of the words “ pulpboard in rolls for use in the manu- 
facture of wall board.” The remoyal of that clause from para- 
graphs 1402 and 1413 has made a very substantial increase in 
the duty upon pulpboard used in the manufacture of wall 
board. This omission has resulted in increasing the duty on 
pulpboard used in wall boards from 5 per cent to 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Utah, who is always desirous 
to accommodate other Senators and to have the real issue pre- 
sented, that the two paragraphs referred to, 1402 and 1413, be 
passed over to be considered later. I shall ask at a later stage 
of the discussion that the two paragraphs may be considered 
and all or any amendments be offered without regard to the 
immediate amendment pending relating in some cases to changes 
in phraseology or in definitions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to invite the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the subject of pulpboard which he has just been dis- 
cussing has no reference whatever to the amendment now pend- 
ing. If that matter is to be considered I think it should come 
after the word “ad valorem” in line 1, page 189. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The pending amendment is only a change in 
definition and we might as well agree to it now because I do not 
think there is any objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Senator. 


I quite agree with the 
So far as this paragraph is concerned, the amend- 
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ment may be approved without the question I suggested being 
raised, but when we come to paragraph 1413 we will haye to 
raise the question and, therefore, I would prefer to have the 
Senator wait and have the two paragraphs treated together. I 
shall ask unanimous consent to submit such amendments as will 
bring the real underlying issue directly before the Senate. I 
am sure we can agree without a vote upon the phraseology 
which the Senator has asked to have changed and which is 
contained in the pending amendment. It is the change in rates 
in this paragraph that I want to contest and which I can not 
do at this time without unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose in paragraph 1413 the Senator wants 
to include pulp and pulpboard. I just want to get the Senator's 
idea so I can be prepared at least to suggest the proper place 
for it, although I have no doubt the Senator would know that 
anyway. I want to study his proposal in the meantime. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The result of the changes 
in paragraph 1413 is to put a duty of 30 per cent upon pulpboard 
when dyed, lined, or vat-lined. I want to show when the time 
comes that the process is so simple and so inexpensive that 
there is hidden protection in giving pulpboard which is vat-lined 
a 30 per cent protection and pulpboard that is not vat-lined only 
10 per cent. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I thought the Senator had in 
mind and that is the reason why I referred to it as pulpboard. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator can under- 
stand that the definition raises that question in paragraph 1413. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, it does. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest that we permit 
paragraphs 1402 and 1418 to be considered together and raise 
the question of what the duty is to be upon “ pulpboard in rolls 
for use in the manufacture of wallboard.” If that clause is in- 
serted, the Senator will agree that certain other changes are to 
be made in both paragraphs, and if it is not inserted, of course, 
I will consent to the paragraph as written and the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct, so I ask that paragraphs 
1402 and 1413 be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the para- 
graphs referred to will be passed over. The clerk will state 
the next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment is, on page 
189, line 21, before the word “and” to strike out “ manufac- 
tures of pulp,” and in line 22, after the word “ ad,” to strike 
out “valorem” and insert “valorem; manufactures of pulp, 
not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Par. 1403. Filter masse or filter stock, composed wholly or in part 
or wood pulp, wood flour, cotton or other vegetable fiber, 20 per cent 
ad valorem: indurated fiber ware, masks composed of paper, pulp, or 
papler-maché, and manufactures of papier-maché, not specially provided 
for, 25 per cent ad valorem; manufactures of pulp, not specially pro- 
vided for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that amend- 
ment also should be passed over. It represents an increase of 
5 per cent on manufactures of pulp. I think there will be a 
contest about that increase. I know the reason why the 
Finance Committee reported as it did, and it may be acceptable 
to Senators when we come to take it up. For the present I 
suggest that it go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am willing that it should go over.. The 
only question is that we shall put the item at 30 per cent coyer- 
ing all the product. However, in compliance with the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts, I ask that the amend- 
ment be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment is, on page 
190, line 7, after the word “uncolored” to insert “white or 
printed,” ; so as to read: 

Par. 1404. Papers commonly or commercially known as tissue paper, 
stereotype paper, and copying paper, india and Bible paper, condenser 
paper, carbon paper, coated or uncoated, bibulous paper, pottery paper, 
tissue paper for waxing, and all paper similar to any of the foregoing, 
not specially provided for, colored or uncolored, white or printed, 
weighing not over six pounds to the ream, and whether in sheets or 
any other form, 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem ; 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am willing to accept that 
amendment. I understand the act of 1922 contains those words 
and that they were omitted by the Ways and Means Committee 
unintentionally—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Inadvertently. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They were omitted by the 
Ways and Means Committee without realizing all the conse- 
quences of the omission. I agree with the Finance Committee 
that those words should be inserted. The inclusion of these 
words does not change the present rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The next amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 190, line 12, after the 
word “than” to strike out “eighteen” and insert “twenty 
and one-half,” so as to read: 


India and Bible paper weighing 10 pounds or more and less than 2014 
pounds to the ream, 4 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the reason for that amendment, 
I will say briefly to the Senate, is that without the amendment 
a class of paper weighing 1814 pounds would fall under para- 
graph 1407. In order to make it perfectly sure that this kind 
of paper, commonly and commercially known as tissue paper, 
and so forth, should fall in paragraph 1404 and not paragraph 
1407 on account of the weight, we have increased the limita- 
tion of weight from 18 pounds to 20% pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is an 
increase in the rate on india and Bible paper weighing between 
18 and 20½ pounds to the ream. The reason for the increase 
is said to be that the act of 1922, which limited the weight to 
18 pounds, was evaded; that india and Bible paper weighing 
just a fraction over 18 pounds were imported at the lower rate 
of duty. The amendment is suggested on the recommendation 
of the Treasury Department that the law could be more equi- 
tably administered by changing the weight. I see no objection 
to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 190, line 16, after the 
word “manner,” to insert “and paper wadding, and pulp 
wadding, and manufactures of such wadding,” so as to read: 


Crépe paper, commonly or commercially so known, including paper 
eréped or partly créped in any manner, and paper wadding, and pulp 
wadding, and manufactures of such wadding, 6 cents per pound and 15 
per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, E understand 
that paper wadding covered by this provision is the paper 
placed by candy manufacturers on top of the candies contained 
and marketed in a box. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used on the top of candy boxes. As we 
have probably all observed, it is a peculiar character of paper. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This paper has heretofore 
been classified as crépe paper and carries the same rate as 
crépe paper; but the Customs Court held that all this class of 
paper or paper wadding, under the act of 1922, fell under the 
basket clause proyiding for paper not specially provided for 
at 30 per cent ad valorem. As the amendment simply desig- 
nates this particular class of paper by name, and takes it out 
of the basket clause, but retains the same rate of duty, I have 
no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 192, line 14, after the 
words “ad valorem” to strike out: 


Plain basic paper ordinarily used in the manufacture of paper com- 
monly or commercially known either as blue print or brown print, and 
plain basie paper ordinarily used for similar purposes, 20 per cent 
ad valorem; sensitized paper commonly or commercially known either 
as blue print or brown print, and similar sensitized paper, 25 per 
cent ad valorem; unsensitized basic paper, and baryta coated paper, 
to be sensitized for use in photography, 5 per cent ad valorem; sen- 
sitized paper, to be used in photography, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


And insert: 


Plain basic paper for albumenizing, sensitizing, baryta coating, or for 
photographic processes by using solar or artificial light, 3 cents per 
pound and 15 per cent ad valorem; albumenized or sensitized paper 
or paper otherwise surface coated for photographic purposes, 3 cents 
per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that is a con- 
troversial matter and there are several Senators interested in 
it. It deals with photographic papers, and I think the amend- 
ment ought to go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the one paragraph that perhaps will 
cause more discussion than any other paragraph in the schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think, however, the pulp- 
paper item is also very important 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but this is also a very important item, 
and I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 194, line 19, before the 
words “per pound,“ to strike out “$1.40” and insert * $1.25,” 
so as to read: 


Provided, That all invoices shall state the number of separate print- 
ings actually employed in the production of the transparency; fashion 
magazines or periodicals, printed in whole or in part by lithographic 
process, or decorated by hand, $ cents per pound; decalcomanias in 
ceramic colors, weighing not over 100 pounds per 1,000 sheets on the 
basis of 20 by 30 inches in dimensions, $1.25 per pound and 15 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a reduction from the 
House rate, but an increase over the present rate of duty. 
The present duty is 70 cents a pound and 15 per cent ad 
valoren. The Senate committee amendment being a reduction 
from the House rate, it should be accepted now, and if any 
Senator should deem it wise later to question the wisdom of 
the Senate increase over the rate of the present law it can be 
met by an amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. This provision covers decalcomanias, and I 
hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 194, line 22, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “85 cents” and insert “30 
cents,” so as to read: 


Weighing over 100 pounds per 1,000 sheets, on the basis of 20 by 
30 inches in dimensions, 30 cents per pounds and 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is merely a compensa- 
tory rate, as I understand? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 195, line 2, after the word 
“exceeding,” to strike out “eight” and insert “twelve,” so as 
to read: 


All articles other than those hereinbefore specifically provided for 
in this paragraph, not exceeding twelve one-thousands of 1 inch in 
thickness, 30 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, This and following amend- 
ments has to do with an increase in the thickness of litho- 
graphie paper. The increase in thickness is to meet changes 
in the case of basic paper. I understand they now use a 
softer, thicker paper in the lithographic business, While the 
change would haye a tendency to slightly increase the duty, 
it is not material; it is not important, and I do not object to 
the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. ` 

The next amendment was, in line 4, after the word “ex- 
ceeding,” to strike out “eight” and insert twelve“; in line 
9, after the word “exceeding,” to strike out “eight” and insert 
“twelve”; in line 11, after the word “embossed,” to insert 
“ one-half of.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a decrease from the House rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is a decrease from the 
House rate on paper of a particular thickness. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate committee has recommended a 
return to the 1922 rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 195, in line 12, after the 
word “embossed,” to strike out “2 cents” and insert “1 cent.” 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment covers both die-cnt and 
embossed paper, and is a reduction from 2 cents to 1 cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 195, line 14, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “10 cents” and insert “714 
cents.” 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that the House 


rate was an increase over the present law, and that the Senate 
committee have restored the rate of the present law. 
no objection to the amendment. 


I have 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senate committee have restored the pres- 
ent rate, and it is in conformity with all the other reductions 
made in the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 197, line 6, after the word 
“paper,” to strike out “envelopes not” and insert “ envelopes, 
filled or unfilled, whether the contents are dutiable or free, not.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the change 
makes dutiable envelopes, whether filled or not filled, and 
whether the contents are dutiable or free. Under the present 
law these are free. There is no change in the case of the enve- 
lopes; the change is only when they are filled. Heretofore they 
were assumed to be containers and were allowed to come in free 
of duty. Now it is proposed, and I think correctly, that the 
envelopes should bear a duty as well as the contents of the 
envelopes when the contents are dutiable. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, we find that foreign countries 
are advertising in the United States by putting very fine litho- 
graphic advertisements in envelopes and sending them here 
by mail. They come into the United States by the millions. 
I have not a sample with me, but I know Senators have seen 
samples, As I haye said, they constitute some of the finest 
kind of advertising matter. A list of names of citizens of the 
United States is obtained and the advertisements are sent over 
here from foreign countries by mail. Under the present law 
they come in free. This amendment will simply block up that 
hole; that is all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment is in accord- 
ance with recommendations made by the customs officials of the 
Treasury Department? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 12, after the word “ad,” 
to strike out “valorem” and insert: 


valorem: Provided, That paper envelopes which contain merchandise 
subject to an ad valorem rate of duty or a duty based in whole or in 
part upon the value thereof shall be dutiable at the rate applicable to 
their contents but not less than the rates provided for herein. 


Mr. SMOOT. That simply provides for the items that are 
within such envelopes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The change made by the 
previous amendment necessitates a change being made at this 
place in the text. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 197, line 20, after the words 
“ad valorem,” to strike out “paper commonly or commercially 
known as wall paper, composed in chief value of paper, printed, 
lithographed, dyed, or colored, but not wholly or partially 
covered with linseed-oil cement or flock, 30 per cent ad valorem,” 
and insert “hanging paper, not printed, lithographed, dyed, or 
colored, 10 per cent ad valorem; printed, lithographed, dyed, 
or colored, 144 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the present law. We thought it was 
very much better than the House proyision, and we went back to 
the present law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I favor that amendment; it 
restores the present law. I think there is not very much differ- 
ence between the House and the Senate rates. It was simply a 
question of which was the better term to use to describe this 
kind of paper—whether it should be called “wall paper” or 
“hanging paper.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the difference, and the Senate com- 
mitte thought that the description provided by the amendment 
was the better one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 198, line 4, after the word 
“paper,” to strike out “30 per cent ad valorem ” and insert “5 
cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


Filtering paper, 5 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the rate of the present law, and we 
thought we ought to go back to it rather than to retain the rate 
provided by the House bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
filtering papers, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 


This item has to do with 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senate committee amend- 
ment restores the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. It restores the present law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 198, line 7, before the words 
“ad yalorem,” to strike out “30 per cent” and insert “20 per 
cent,” so as to read: 


Paper commonly or commercially known as cover paper, plain, un- 
coated, and undecorated, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is cover paper, so called, 
and the rate represents a reduction. I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 198, line 16, after the 
word “ photographs,” to strike out “ etchings, maps, and charts” 
and insert “ and etchings”; and in line 18, after the words “ad 
valorem,” to insert “maps and charts, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is an amendment about 
which the Senator from Wisconsin spoke to me. It has to do 
with the rate on maps and charts and should go over for fur- 
ther consideration, as it is controversial. There is an increase 
on the rate on maps and charts from 25 to 40 per cent, The 
House rate was 25 per cent and the Senate rate is 40 per cent. 
I think it should go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well, Mr. President, let that amendment 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. Will the Senator from Utah indicate the next amend- 
ment he desires considered? 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is, on page 199, in line 16, 
insert the words “with or without text or greeting.” It refers 
to gift cards. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 199, line 16, after the word 
“cards,” it is proposed to insert “with or without text or 
greeting,” so as to read: 


Greeting cards, valentines, and all other social and gift cards, with 
or without text or greeting, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is merely a clarifying 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 199, line 17, after the word 
“ booklets,” to insert “ with or without text or greeting,” so as 
to read: 


In the form of folders and booklets, with or without text or greeting, 
45 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is also a clarifying 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that paragraph 
1413 is to be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is to be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then, the schedule has been 
completed with the exception of the amendments passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That leaves about three 
paragraphs for discussion upon which there will be some 
debate. 

Mr. President, I will again call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the statement which I have asked to have in- 
serted in the Recorp in connection with this schedule will be 
very helpful in showing what the rates of the present law are, 
the changes made by the House bill, and the changes récom- 
mended by the Finance Committee as to every item of this 
schedule. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator included in that state- 
ment the paragraph 1405? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that brings us to the sundries 
Schedule. I told a number of Senators that we would not take 
up that schedule to-night. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
have an amendment to a committee amendment in that schedule 
which has to do with bells. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In which schedule? 

Mr. NORRIS. In the sundries schedule. The amendment 
will probably lead to some debate, although I do not think it 
will lead to protracted discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think not. I lave received some letters from 
the Treasury Department in regard to the item to which the 
Senator desires to offer an amendment, and I will bring the 
letters here and let the Senator read them, 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not object if the Senator wants to take 
up the amendment now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to take it up now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care to take it up now either. It 
may be that we can reach an understanding so that there will 
not be much discussion about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a letter from Mr, Bok, who unfortu- 
nately has died since the letter was written. I have also letters 
from others who are interested in this matter who have sug- 
gested as a compromise to allow the rate on bells to remain as 
it is, and to fix the rate on carillon bells at 20 per cent instead 
of 40 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the situation, the smaller 
bells are manufactured here, and I do not desire to take away 
Whatever protection they ought to have. There will be a dis- 
agreement, however, as to where we should stop. Then my 
amendment provides that bells, over 25 in number, that are put 
in by universities or other educational institutions, or religious 
institutions, shall be admitted free of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is called the master collection—and we 
all agree to that—is composed of 32 bells. I will bring the 
correspondence over and show it to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. There may be a disagreement as to the number 
of bells; but the thing I am particularly anxious for, and it 
seems to me it is plain—I may be wrong about that, of course 
is that these bells that are so large that as a matter of fact they 
have not been manufactured in this country up to the present 
time, to any extent at least, and I do not think at all 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they have been. 

Mr. NORRIS. There will be a dispute about that—that 
where they are brought in by a religious or an educational 
institution, no duty at all shall be charged. I am going to try 
to have that amendment adopted; and perhaps on that point 
pe may not agree. There will haye to be some debate about 

at. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will take up that subject when we 
reach it. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. I sbail be glad to take it up with 
the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the meantime I want to show the Senator 
just what is said by those who have been deeply interested in 
the matter. I referred to Mr. Bok simply because he was inter- 
ested in this whole question; and I have letters from him and 
from other parties, 

Mr. NORRIS. I also have quite a large amount of corre- 
spondence with various people, not to me directly, but to other 
people who are interested in this subject. I think probably 
there is an honest disagreement which it seems to me it ought 
to be easy to iron out. 


ADDRESS*BY SENATOR NYE BEFORE CONFERENCE ON CAUSE AND CURE 
OF WAR 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record, an address delivered by the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] before the Conference 
on Cause and Cure of War at Washington, D. C., on the 15th 
day of January, 1930. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair), Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

We may differ over the avenues to be pursued in accomplishing the 
end of war. The Hague, the Kellogg treaty, limitation conferences, 
the League of Nations, the World Court, these all have their champions 
and advocates. But we do not differ, we can not differ, if we are con- 
scientious and honest in our purpose, over the desirability of putting 
war away as the thing to be resorted to in the settlement of disputes 
arising between nations. 

For my own part, I am still very much adverse to any program 
which offers the remotest chance of America being drawn into ties 
and alliances which would make us parties to the intense intrigue 
involved in Europe. Repeated and insistent warnings have been given 


us by statesmen in every stage of our development and life as a 
Nation, warnings of the pitfalls awaiting those who would follow in 
the steps of or go hand in hand with others who for ages have been 
plotting and scheming for advantage. Europe's ages of secret under- 
standings and treaties between heads imperialistically set forbid our 
going blindly into agreements which might in the end make us, un- 
wittingly, parties to the messes which haye been stored away for other 


1930 


days. 


understandings. I do not want my country stumbling into these 
dangers, if there is any way to avoid it, and I believe there are ways 
to avoid it and still accomplish that desire to lay war on the upper- 
most shelf as an instrument in settling disputes. 

We speak of the consequences of outlawry of war as if that outlawry 
had been accomplished. Perhaps such an attitude pictures minds which 
are determined it shall be outlawed and that its being outlawed is in 
quite direct and immediate prospect. I hope this is the case. 

But, how real is the possibility of the outlawry of war when we 
observe on every hand great nations building, and threatening to build, 
gigantic preparations for the next war? Are the people of the nations 
ready for and in a frame of mind calling for a peace that can not 
readily and easily be interrupted by the drums of war? What of the 
minds of those in whose hands each nation leaves the task of preparing 
for war? In a general way, what is the real prospect and possibility 
for that even which would mean so very much to future generations and 
the future of the world? 

To-day we declare that there is little likelihood of war and that the 
last terrible conflict has taught the world a lesson it can never forget, 
and that such remembrance will positively forbid more war. How real 
is that likelihood? > 

How many of us in the years leading up to the World War saw that 
conflict breaking? Did we not instead all quite agree that the atmos- 
phere was quite free from a will to war and causes for war? Of 
course we did. And yet while we were so believing—and let us not 
lose sight of the fact that our conclusions in that respect were quite 
the conclusions of all people, excepting those perhaps who were guiding 
in the preparations for war—while we were so believing the machines 
of war were being builded and all was ready for the first batting of a 
threatening eyelash, 

We said before the last war that the frame of the world mind was 
not one entertaining thought of wars. But in spite of this apparent 
frame of mind war came. There came war in spite of a world filled 
with people who, except for a comparative few—though not a negligible 
few we have since learned—were not wanting war, were not feeling 
warlike, and who were deploring war. 5 

Surely there is not need to refer here to the consequences of that 
war. Some day some one may tell us who won it. Historians will 
forever declare the Allies the victors. Some of these same historians 
may go further, however, and declare the truth, namely, that every 
sector, every nation of people engaged in it lost—lost more heavily 
than any people have ever lost in a like given period of time before. 

We all took part in that war. We rallied just as we should have 
rallied to the needs of our country. What at the inception of the con- 
flict were but a mere handful became millions upon millions of indi- 
viduals surrendering to a passion knowing no bounds. There came the 
end, and with it the cheering and the rejoicing over the fact that the 
frightful thing was over. With it came the resolve that this thing 
must never happen again. It at once became a lesson to every people 
and every nation, one which never was going to be forgotten. And the 
lesson was one which was going to be impressed upon all people for 
years and years and years—the years in which we were going to be 
paying the debts occasioned by the conflict. 

Ah, how we talked, how all peoples resolved, how we did all take 
hope, through this talk and these resolves, that never again would a 
civilized world permit its passions to carry it to such extremes. 

But the lesson did not last so long. The people, those who lost dear 
ones, those who suffered the most, those commonly referred to as the 
masses in all countries, they still have the lesson clearly before them. 
They want no more war and will contribute all within reason to the 
cause of peace. But my good friends, we are only back then to where 
we were before the last war, when there was no popular frame of mind 
calling for war. What I mean is just this, we still have a hair-trigger 
situation occasioned by the fact that there are forces at work in every 
nation to make certain that that nation is not going to be at a disad- 
vantage and that if possible that nation be accorded an advantage in 
any test of armed force in the future. 

We need to but scan our papers from day to day to know that the 
leading nations of the world are conducting programs in preparation 
for war which are entirely out of step with the fine talk and high 
resolves we heard following the last war. We see the plans of nations 
moving toward positive sea power second to none. We observe France 
at one stroke authorizing expenditures of $160,000,000 to build lines 
of defense on her German borders. On every hand we hear the chal- 
lenge and see the preparation for more war. Some of this talk may 
be only that for effect. But there is still enough to see after discount- 


ing the propaganda stories. 

At once we Americans are given to accusing European powers of 
bad faith. We do this only when we ignore our own American prepara- 
tion plans and work. But ignoring that conclusion, permit me to say 
that if we don’t like the warlike preparations in Europe we have our 
own country largely to blame for it, first by the stupid example we 
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ness they have been kept; and in darkness they will be found until 
that day when there shall be a will to abandon all secret treaties and 
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set, and second by a legislative program that ought to have been 
avoided. 

Some one has said that the best cure for war is war. The thought 
here was that when a war-devoted people had to pay up expenses after a 
war they would be less apt to want more of it. And there is logic in 
the argument. It must not be discounted. But in the face of this 
logic we have been prevailed upon to virtually cancel a great block 
of the debt owing us by nations which engaged in the late war. 

Perhaps our purpose in this debt cancellation was laudable. It made 
manifest on our part a spirit of liberality, of fair play, and cooperation. 
Perhaps America was in better position to shoulder the burden of these 
war debts than were our European allies. In any event the deed was 
done. 

And how was it received? Was there appreciation? Oh, yes; there 
were expressions of appreciation, but it always struck me as being the 
kind of appreciation modern youth shows to the parent for the weekly 
allowance. Rather, it seemed, there was a feeling that we had only 
done what we ought to do and a feeling that eventually we could go 
further and do more. Was the debt cancellation act on our part received 
in the same full spirit which in part afforded it? Did our cancelling 
program do much more than make available to those nations means 
with which to carry on added programs looking to the building of 
stronger machinery of war? 

As fast as obligations growing out of the last war have been satisfied, 
that fast has work been resumed in preparing for the next war. We 
canceled debts because, it was held, Europe could not hope to pay all 
she owed. And as we canceled we saw Europe enlarging upon expendi- 
tures for armaments. And I give it as a fair guess that if the private 
international bankers were to afford a measure of settlement to Burope 
in the case of private loans these bankers haye made to these same 
countries, that reduction in obligations would in no small way be 
reflected in still greater expenditures for armaments. 

Our debt-cancellation program, in other words, has hardly proven to 
be a peace program such as it was in a measure represented to be. 
Where we had hoped for a return of good will and confidence we won 
an increase in armaments ready for response in a moment of hate. 

I opposed these debt settlements, yet I hoped that I might be wrong 
in my reasoning. I hoped that our liberality might win a response in 
keeping with the best interests and relations of the future. I hoped 
that our settlement would serve in a sense as part of a greater peace 
program, but instead of good will and improved international relations 
we have won a grand show of new and increased armaments placed 
ready for use in a moment of hate and prejudice. 

Am I pessimistic over the promise of the outlawry of war? I hope 
I do not appear to be throwing cold water upon the hopes and efforts 
of those who are carrying on to that grand end, for that is not my 
purpose at all. Instead, I am merely striving to indicate those ob- 
stacles to overcome and those changes which must come before we 
ean have outlawry of war in a genuine sense. I say that there 
never can be accomplished the outlawry of war until the world ceases 
making ready for more war. And the world will not cease its prepara- 
tions for war until the people of the world take the power away 
from the fewer number who carry on in such a direction as has been 
followed. 

I have made reference to the apparent European will to let prepara- 
tions for more war go on. Over the back fence each European power 
watehes the preparations of the neighbors, and immediately that 
power grows competitive and seeks not alone to win parity but advan- 
tage over those neighbors. They complain of their inability to pay 
the huge debt they won as one result of the last war and then when 
they are shown a cancellation of a large part of their obligation they 
find no difficulty raising through taxation or through the floating of 
loans to cautious American international bankers, who entertain no 
thought of affording any cancellation or settlement program on such 
private debts, the necessary funds to undertake new and ambitious arma- 
ment programs. They go on and on and on building for more war. 

And at the sight of this picture America impatiently throws her 
hands to heaven, utters a prayer; and then declares: “If Europe were 
only constituted as are we, we could have at once the fruits of the 
outlawry of war.” 

Oh, how we Americans do love to fool and bluff ourselves! How 
well we do tasks like that of declaring Europe alone guilty of delay- 
ing a lasting peace that can know no interruption by wars such as 
we have known! How seriously we can say, Not guilty,” in the 
very face of facts crowding before us day after day! 

The facts are, if we will but face them and admit them, that we've 
been declaring our own good faith in the cause of outlawry of war 
while our believers in the use of force and a resort to war have been, 
with the aid of liberal appropriations by a Congress, going forward in a 
war-preparation program at a pace our country never before knew in 
peace times. 

We say, “ Not guilty.” The world hears us and then looks to what 
we are doing and declares, America lies.“ and we wonder why the 
nations of the world don't manifest that confidence in us that we should 
and do wish for. 
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Not guilty? My friends, we are as guilty in the matter of hindering 
positive war outlawry as any other people in the world. Yea, we are 
more guilty; more guilty because we are in a position to lead the world 
to that splendid goal by right example, but instead of so leading we 
choose to set an example only in talk that does not square with our 
actions and our deeds. 

What is America doing to express what is said to be her desire for 
the positive outlawry of war? Let us take an inventory. 

First, we authorize and proceed to the building of great sea craft. 
Oh, we didn’t afford as much as our military advocates asked for and 
urged. No; but enough to indicate to the world that, though we talked 
of peace and the outlawry of war, we thought of war and the possible 
outlawry of peace at some future emergency or break in passions. We 
were sure we needed more cruisers if called upon to compete with Eng- 
land. And then, as if to emphasize our passion for peace, we give quite 
general assurance in Government circles that when these ships are 
completed there will be more started and finished. 

There are those who will say, “ Oh, but we had to have more ships to 
keep on a parity with Great Britain. Britain had us bested and we just 
had to show her we could compete.” 

How far away from parity with Great Britain were we when we 
authorized the building of more cruisers about a year ago? Well, Britain 
had a few more cruisers than we. We had Britain backed off the water 
in numbers of destroyers and submarines. Our total of cruisers, sub- 
marines, and destroyers was 430 as compared with 313 for Britain. 
Parity was lacking, our war makers declared, adding that Britain's 
total tonnage excelled ours by about 2,000. We were as near to 
having parity between the two countries in the matter of tonnage as 
could ever be hoped for. In number of ships we had the greater num- 
ber by more than a hundred. But, they cried, all the while forgetting 
that the same was true of Britain’s possessions of ships, many of that 
number are obsolete. (Obsolete? Why, they are all obsolete, my 
friends, if we want to use the term in it's strictest sense. The next 
war will find cruisers and destroyers and all above-surface vessels of 
as great utility as the ordinary sea target set up for marksmanship 
purposes.) 

But we built more ships. In the face of the facts, is it any wonder 
that the other powers of the world view our actions and then discount 
our sincerity in efforts toward the outlawry of war? What else could 
we expect? At once it is shown that it is not so much parity we want 
as it is a desire for advantage and superiority. 

So much for one American expression of our sincerity to accomplish 
the outlawry of war. Let us move to a second proof of our good faith. 

We went into the last war at short notice. It is said we were quite 
unprepared. For sake of the argument, let us admit that. We at once 
prepared by affording men to man the war-governing machinery here in 
Washington with such numbers as required great acres of new office 
construction. 

Down here beyond the Washington and Lincoln Memorials we erected 
what is credited with being, or having been at one time, the greatest 
office buildings in the world in point of size, to accommodate the 
Army and Navy Washington quarters, this of course in addition to 
that War and Navy Building which had been ample in peace time. 
Our military forces used all this space, and let it be said it was none 
too good for those who carried on the work so nobly in that great 
emergency. But the great buildings thus thrown up were only of a 
temporary kind. With the war over, they would come down. To 
this day they are called only temporary constructions. 

But the war has been over 11 years and still those temporary office 
quarters stand. Not only that, but they are kept in good repair. 
Not only that, but every foot of space is still occupied by a personnel 
devoted to the defense of country and preparation for war. 

The buildings may have been temporary and only for the period of 
the war, but the personnel became something more than temporary. 
1 am reciting this only to convey more clearly the point that we are 
far, far, far from being back to anything near normalcy as normalcy 
may relate to distance from war .preparations. Our military or- 
ganization necessary in war won an advantage which they have not 
abandoned since. What preparations we were making for war back in 
pre-war days required space and personnel in our Capital City that 
does not begin to accommodate the military forces officed here to-day, 
12 years after the war. 

When such facts are observed by our neighbors across the seas, 
what must become of our expressions of determination and desire 
to outlaw war? Do we prove our desire for war's outlawing by our 
action? Let us move to but one more so-called proof of our sincerity. 

Surrounded as the United States is by neighbors who are not threat- 
ening and troublesome, and by two great expanses of sea, we are 
afforded what is frequently referred to as complete isolation from grave 
military dangers. Europe envies us that isolation. Her statesmen 
prayerfully express the wish that their countries might be as removed 
from military dangers as are we. They ponder the great savings of 


money they divert into useful channels quite removed from war if they 
but enjoyed the isolation which is ours. 

What must be the reaction of these same European statesmen when 
they read Secretary of the Treasury Mellon's reports disclosing that of 
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every dollar spent by the American Government approximately 80 cents 
is spent to pay the bill for past and future war? Can the reaction pos- 
sibly be other than this: Why, Uncle Sam is making unusual prepara- 
tions for trouble in the future; he must be anticipating trouble and we 
had better be preparing too. Sam doesn't act like he talks; he talks 
peace and the shelving of war, but he goes on preparing for war; his 
willing expenditures of money speak as loud as his words, probably 
louder.” 

With facts like these staring us in the face, can we go on fooling 
ourselves into believing that we are contributing a full and sincere 
share to the. accomplishment of an end to war? We can not, and we 
can not expect the confidence of the world if we undertake peace leader- 
ship while we are armed and arming as we never have been or done in, 
peace times of other days. 

As a nation in peace leadership we give some reason to be charged 
with poor or bad faith. And yet it is not true that the people of Amer- 
ica show poor faith in their own words and deeds, Our difficulty seems 
to arise and does arise out of the fact that the American people on the 
subject of outlawry of war talk one language which comes from deep 
conviction and sincerity of heart, while they permit a small minority of 
our people to win a program not in keeping with popular thought at all. 
And as long as we permit that situation to prevail, just that long will 
America fail to command that respect and confidence which will enable 
her to point the way and lead the way for a world to find freedom from 
the fear and consequences of war and from the terrific burdens which 
preparation for war occasions. 

When we sincerely look to the cause of ending war let us resolve 
first of all to set our own house in respectable order. Let us afford 
our neighbors a chance to observe a house of peace and comfort with- 
out armaments concealed in and behind the furniture and drapes. If 
we would use the great and general power of example as is our golden 
opportunity, America would win that lasting place in the record of 
time which would make her truly the greatest of all nations. 

Perhaps I am too confident in what it would do; perhaps I expect 
more from the power of example than really can be expected. I think 
not, however. I am sure that in matters such as war and peace the 
power of example is the greatest of all influences. I am sure that if, 
instead of ordering the building of more naval craft a year ago, we 
had declined response to the bidding of those we pay to keep America 
ready for war, a seeing world of people, with hearts like those within 
our own great army of citizens, would have demanded an end to the 
burdens which their leaders were fastening upon them by virtue of 
competition and the seeking after parity and advantage in a military 
way. How apt would American people be to tolerate gigantic war- 
preparation programs on the part of our Government and leaders if 
we were to be able to see that some great world power had declined 
to accept a program calling for greater preparations for war? Do 
we not know ourselves well enough to know that such would not be 
tolerated? 

But, it is said, no such power foreign to our own has set such an 
example. Of course, that is true. And if we wait for one of the 
European powers to set such a pace, we never will do other than 
what we are doing now—racing to war or bankruptcy or both in every 
civilized nation on the globe. No other power is so advantageously 
situated as are we to set that right kind of example. The call is to 
America. 

The real key to the outlawry of war is America. She needs but to 
abandon such programs as in the slightest way appear to be seeking 
after a military advantage over other powers. She needs but to cease 
effort which appears to be seeking too close and too strict a definition 
of parity in military strength. The call is to America to set the pace. 
And the American people want that call answered through a pace 
setting that is downward rather than upward in the matter of military 
construction and preparation. If the issue could be permitted to stand 
separately there is no doubt in my mind as to what the decision of the 
American people would be on this issue. But it can not now well be 
decided on its own merits. Too many other issues find their way to 
the front in political campaigns which name the men who are to repre- 
sent the people in their Government. So the issue must be met and 
the call answered in some other way. It must be through the awaken- 
ing of the people to their power to Impress their desires upon their 
Government, which is truly expected to respond to those better interests 
of the people. It must be a program of education. 

But there are problems in such a program. Problems there are, in- 
deed, but not impossible of solution. It is the same problem which has 
been with us at least a hundred years. Ought not a hundred years find 
us better able to cope with a given problem? The problem is one calling 
for a part by everyone. On July 4, 1846, Charles Sumner, in one of the 
finest orations of our American time, raised the question of whether the 
age was demanding work in support of peace, and then answered bis 
own question: 

“Disarmament must begin. With this ending and this beginning the 
great gates of the future will be opened and the guardian virtues will 
assert a new empire. Alas! until this is done national honor and 
national glory will yet longer flaunt in blood, and there can be no true 
grandeur of nations . Is it said that this age does not demand 
this work? 
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“The robber conqueror of the past, from fiery sepulcher, demands it; 
the precious blood of millions unjustly shed in war, erying from the 
ground, demands it; the heart of the good man demands it; the con- 
science, even of the soldier, whispers, Peace! There are considera- 
tions springing from our situation and condition which fervently in- 
vite us to take the lead. Here should join the patriotic ardor of the 
land, the ambition of the statesman, the effort of the scholar, the 
pervasive influence of the press, the mild persuasion of the sanctuary, 
the early teaching of the school. Here, in ampler ether and diviner 
air, are untried fields for exalted triumphs, more truly worthy the 
American name than any snatched from rivers of blood. War is 
known as the last reason of kings. Let it be no reason of our Re- 
public. Let us renounce and throw off forever the yoke of a tyranny 
most oppressive of all in the world’s annals. As those standing on 
the mountain top first discern the coming beams of morning, so may we, 
from the vantage ground of liberal institutions, first recognize tho 
ascending sun of a new era! Lift high the gates and let the King 
or Glory in—the King of True Glory—of Peace!” 

In the winning of this cause, putting an end to war, we can not, 
of course, fool ourselves into believing that there are not many people, 
men and women, who must be converted to it. There are many, and 
conversion must be won over some of the deepest-seated prejudices 
people experience. What are these prejudices? They are the prejudices 
which have accompanied mankind through all history. But let me 
again permit Sumner to tell of it: 

“Iam well aware that efforts to reduce the militia are encountered 
by some of the dearest prejudices of the common mind—not only by 
the war spirit but by that other, which first animates childhood and at 
a later day, ‘Children of a larger growth,’ inviting to finery of dress 
and parade—the same which fantastically bedecks the dusky feather- 
cinctured chief of the soft regions warmed by the tropical sun, which 
inserts a ring in the nose of the North American Indian, which slits 
‘the ears of the Australian savage, and tattoos the New Zealand can- 
nibal.” 

Ah, what a picture of our present-day problem! It is not a problem 
of disgracing or humiliating those who constitute our military forces 
to-day. Rather it is a problem of bringing about such responsive gov- 


ernment as will give the American people at least as great a voice in 
the destiny of our Government and our country as seems to have been 
given to these military forces. The difficulty of solution ought to be 
less to-day than it was in Sumner's day, for the feathers of the chief 
win less worship than once they did, there are fewer rings in noses, 
fewer slit ears, and less tattoos commanding followings and winning 


worshipers. 

I have gone far beyond my initial plans for this address to-day. But 
I have done it because I thought I saw a grave error in any possible con- 
clusion that outlawry of war had been accomplished or was even on the 
threshold of accomplishment, unless our own great country was ready to 
do its full part in winning it, 

I sincerely hope I have not spoken as one who has no hope for 
reasonably early accomplishment of the end of war. That would not be 
truthful of my mind in the matter. I do see rays of hope, some of them 
very bright, others holding potentialities which are very encouraging. I 
see in the late Kellogg pact a splendid step forward. I see in the ap- 
proaching London conference possibilities which will once again bring 
all powers back onto the track of common sense and reason. 

Pray that the real voice of all the millions upon millions of people 
throughout the world may be the voice used at that conference rather 
than the customary voice of those interests which are made prosperous 
- by war and preparation for war. But after all is said and done, it is 
America which must set the pace at the conference, and in the effort 
which should follow if we are to win the day most prayerfully sought— 
the day of abandonment of war. . 

If, on the other hand, the London conference is to be a Washington 
conference repetition, to be followed by ship junking and then a plunge 
back into shipbuilding and armament competition, the gain will be a 
distinct loss. America has it in her power to make impossible such a 
program. If America will join such educators as is the author of All 
Quiet on the Western Front, and if America will voice her true self 
through her Government, there can be no uncertainty as to the out- 
come. 

Now what of the consequences of such an outcome? Those conse- 
quences could not possibly be fully appreciated now by any of us. They 
would be domestic and they would be international. They would mount 
highly in numbers when enumerated. But the finest part of it is that 
all of the consequences of the outlawry of the war would be good and 
would be lasting. 

A consequence would be the abandonment of fear and jealousy, the 
makers of intrigue, hate, and impatience among nations just as it is 
among people. 

Another consequence would be the necessity of a settlement of dis- 
putes in that sane manner around a table where would grow the kind 
of confidence and understanding which never came out of a resort or a 
threat of resort to force, 
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But greatest of all the consequences growing out of war's outlawing 
would be that substantial economic and social gain which none can be 
so blind as not to see. 

I am very proud of such efforts as our country has made to substi- 
tute investigation, deliberation, arbitration, and the exercise of com- 
mon sense in the place of war. Though it has been restrained from 
doing that full service its people would wish for, America has none 
the less been the leader in this great cause. We have, I am quite 
sure, demonstrated an American conviction that war is but a surrender 
to passions by men, an unworthy thing in this day and age. Surely 
there can be no greater test for civilization than its willingness to 
submit controversies to the will of reason rather than force. For our 
country to lead in such a movement will establish our leadership as a 
great power in the finest, truest sense of the term. Our influence in 
the past has at no time been attributable to the prestige of our military 
forces but because of our accomplishments, our example as a Republic, 
and our refraining from a policy of getting something from another 
power rather than of trying to do something for others. We admire and 
record the courage and build monuments to those who die in conflict 
growing out of defense of rights and trespass upon rights, but some 
day there will be witnessed the building of monuments to the men 
who will lay down their lives rather than to trespass upon the rights 
of others. 

And while I am proud of the contributions of my country to the 
cause of peace, I am as proud of and as happy in the work being 
done by people like you who are the sponsors of these conferences on 
the cause and cure of war. 

Time will give you the credit owing. To-day you may be smiled upon 
by some who consider your kind of effort childish and of no use; but 
when the real cause for war is understood there will come the cure, 
and to those who dare devote themselves to its study intelligently must 
finally go the credit for the consequences which will be attendant upon 
its cure. Those consequences would without a shadow of doubt con- 
stitute the most important achievement of all history. As an instru- 
ment of policy international fear would thereby be abolished. Man- 
kind has ever lived under the bondage of fear, the terrors of fear of 
alien powers, the dread of conquest, and the horrors of enforced labor 
following conquest. With these abolished, the possibilities of a lib- 
erated mass mind of humanity. would carry the civilization to levels 
now unseen. 

But there would be vastly more than this psychological effect as a 
consequence of the abandonment of war. Beyond possible enumeration 
would be the material consequences, One can only guess the initial 
results of so great a step in human experience. With the world mind 
in perfect repose, wholly void of any apprehension of necessity of de- 
fensiye care, quite two-thirds or three-fourths of the entire expenditure 
of human energy, now devoted to the purpose of war, would be con- 
verted to peaceful and constructive uses. 

In this enlightened age who can there be among us who does not 
feel a shade of shame creeping over him when it is acknowledged that 
about 80 per cent of the expenditures of the governments of people are 
devoted to war purposes? And deeper must grow that shade when 
we admit that even America’s expenditures are so miserably divided. 
The thing stares us in the face. It staggers. Here is the United 
States spending 80 cents of each dollar it expends for war purposes, 
and the remaining 20 cents covers our expenditures in behalf of aid to 
agriculture, labor, commerce and industry, for the levying and collect- 
ing of great revenues, for the payment of salaries to thousands of 
officials and governmental employees, for the maintenance of courts of 
justice, for care and aid of public health and education, for super- 
vision over the public domain, for the maintenance of parks and high- 
ways for the enjoyment and opportunity of the people, for the helping 
hand in a general way to the providing of happy and comfortable 
homes, and for the many more functions of government. What a 
situation after hundreds of years of progress in civilization. 

It means just this: That in paying for past wars and preparing for 
future wars, the United States, on the basis of a budget of four billion 
dollars a year, is spending approximately three billion. If this could 
be distributed, instead, to public service and constructive purposes, in 
five years’ time we could reproduce every mile of railway in the United 
States; would build eight Panama canals; would build and equip more 
than 60 universities greater than any now in the country. The sums 
devoted to war would in 10 years be sufficient to canalize every river 
in a system that would reach virtually every congressional district in 
the Union; enough to illuminate every city in the land; enough to 
furnish transportation for persons and property. 

If it is impossible to catalogue the merely material results of the 
abandonment of war, and all of them would be objectives of any 
enlightened civilization, how dare one venture to outline the psycho- 
logical, the cultural, the educational, the scientific, the intellectual, the 
moral, and the spiritual consequences of such? 

These are consequences which I believe are dependent for accom- 
plishment upon America, you and I. They are consequences which are 
bound to follow our putting into operation such work as will be in 
keeping with these following conclusions: 
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That government must respond to the wishes and interests of the 
masses of its people; 

That there is need for world leadership and example; 

That back of any Successful war-outlawry program there must be 
the motive looking to the well being of the people of every country 
instead of the motive to perpetuate the status quo of international 
debts, of industrial relations, of commercial strife, of concessions of 
the rights and resources of all the people, in general to perpetuate 
necessarily the status quo of an existing order; 

That in nearly every war it is the people who bear the burdens; it 
is the people who do the fighting, the suffering, and the dying and 
who pay all the costs; and that it is not the people who cause wars 
bringing them no advantage, but that they are caused by fear and 
jealousy coupled with the purpose of men and interests who expect 
to profit by them; 

And finally, that more than we need any set-up of world machinery 
to judge and determine controversies, we need an abandonment of those 
causes which seek world control of money, of credit, and of trade, 
not in the name of a great people but in the name of selfish individuals 
and interests. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of to-day’s business the Senate take a recess until to-morrow 
morning at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Utah? The 
Chairs hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business in open session, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate sundry 
messages from the President of the United States, transmitting 
executive nominations, which were referred to the appropriate 
committees, and appear at the end of to-day’s Senate pro- 
ceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Reports of committees are in 
order. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL, DISTRICT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. KEYES. I ask unanimous consent for action at this 
time on the appointment of United States marshal in New 
Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the nomi- 
nation. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Albert J. Chretien, 
of New Hampshire, to be United States marshal, district of 
New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the nomination. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, was there any objection 
upon the part of any one to this appointment? 

Mr. KEYES. None whatever. It is a reappointment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation will be confirmed and the President notified. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF IOWA 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Judiciary Committee 
has reported the nomination of Don A, Preussner to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of Iowa. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Iowa? 

M McKELLAR. Mr. President, was the committee unani- 
mous 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it a reappointment? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No. Mr. Preussner is one of the best 
rifle marksmen in the world. I know that he is a good man for 
this office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the nomination? The Chair hears none. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Don A. Preussner, of 
Iowa, to be United States marshal, northern district of Iowa, to 
succeed Charles Kloster, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

ù 18 — — further reports of committees? If not, the calendar 
n order. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of William E. Lee, 
of Idaho, to be a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, vice Johnston B. Campbell, resigned, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to confirma- 
tion? The Chair hears none. The nomination is confirmed, and 
the President will be notified. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Hugh L. Patton 
to be United States marshal, district of Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to confirma- 
tion? The Chair hears none. The nomination is confirmed, and 
the President will be notified, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to announce sundry nominations in 
the Department of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
firmation of these nominations en bloc? The Chair hears none. > 
The nominations are confirmed, and the President will be 
notified. 

POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to announce the nominations of 
sundry postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not see the chairman 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads present. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that the nominations of post- 
masters may be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The nominations are confirmed, and the President 
will be notified. 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to announce sundry nominations 
in the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the nominations be confirmed en bloc 
and the President notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The nominations are confirmed, and the President 
will be notified. 

That concludes the calendar. 


CUSTOMS SERVICE 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, certain nominations were sent in 
to-day that I ask to have acted upon at this time. 

The legislative clerk announced the nomination of Thomas W. 
Whittle, of New York, N. Y., to be surveyor of customs in 
customs collection district No. 10, with headquarters at New 
York, N. Y. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to confirma- 
tion? The Chair hears none, The nomination is confirmed, and 
the President will be notified. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, are these nominations just 
being reported? 

Mr. SMOOT. They were reported this morning. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Can they not go to the calendar? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have presented them to both Senators from 
the States concerned, and they have O. K'd every one of them. 
I have made a practice of doing that all my life. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is no objection on the part of any- 
one? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under those circumstances, I shall not 
object; but I think it would be better to let these nominations 
go to the Calendar, so that Senators may have one day in which 
to examine them. I shall not object, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have made it a practice never to report a 
nomination if there is objection on the part of either one of 
the Senators from the State concerned, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know; but I think as a rule it is better 
to let them go to the calendar, so that we can have a printed 
calendar containing the names; but I am not going to object to 
these nominations to-day. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Charles H. 
Holtzman, of Cumberland, Md., to be collector of customs for 
customs collection district No. 13, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to confir- 
mation? The Chair hears none, The nomination is confirmed, 
and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Charles L. 
Sheridan, of Great Falls, Mont., as collector of customs for cus- 
tona collection district No. 33, with headquarters at Great Falls, 

ont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to confir- 
mation? The Chair hears none. The nomination is confirmed, 
and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of William B. 
Hamilton, of San Francisco, Calif., to be collector of customs for 
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customs collection district No. 28, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to confir- 
mation? The Chair hears none. The nomination is confirmed, 
and the President will be notified. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Asst. Surg. 
Felix R. Brunot to be passed assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to rank as such from January 27, 1930. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to confir- 
mation? The Chair hears none. The nomination is confirmed, 
and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Acting Asst. 
Surg. Ralph Gregg to be assistant surgeon in the Public Health 
Service, to take effect from date of oath. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to confir- 
mation? The Chair hears none. The nomination is confirmed, 
and the President will be notified. 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. In accordance with the unanimons-consent 
order hitherto entered, I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, January 17, 1930, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 16 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Henry Wharton Shoemaker, of Pennsylvania, to be envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Bulgaria. 
UNITED States ATTORNEY 
Andrew B. Dunsmore, of Pennsylvania, to be United States 
attorney, middle district of Pennsylvania. (He is now serving 
in this office under an appointment expiring December 14, 1929.) 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Jacob D. Walter, of Connecticut, to be United States marshal, 
district of Connecticut. (He is now serving in this office under 
an appointment expiring January 5, 1930.) 
COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 
Dwight Hall, of Dover, N. H., to be comptroller of customs 
in customs collection district No. 4, with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Reappointment.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 16 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER 
Wiliam E. Lee. 
COLLECTORS or CUSTOMS 
Charles L. Sheridan, for customs collection district No. 33. 
Charles H. Holtzman, for customs collection district No. 13. 
William B. Hamilton, for customs collection district No. 28. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS 
Thomas W. Whittle, in customs collection district No. 10. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Alfred J. Chretien, district of New Hampshire. 
Don A. Preussner, northern district of Iowa. 
Hugh L. Patton, district of Wyoming. 
REGISTERS or THE LAND OFFICE 

John Wilburn Moore, Little Rock, Ark, 
John C. Ing, Sacramento, Calif. 
Brainerd B. Smith, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Peter G. Johnston, Blackfoot, Idaho. 
James H. H. Hewett, Alliance, Nebr. 
Miss Clara M. Crisler, Carson City, Nev. 
Hamill A. Canaday, Roseburg, Oreg. 
Dr. James W. Donnelly, The Dalles, Oreg. 
Eli F. Taylor, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Joseph T. Booth, Evanston, Wyo. 
Mart T. Christensen, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Jobn Ira Kirby, Buffalo, Wyo. 

Pustic HEALTH SERVICE 
Acting Asst. Surg. Ralph Gregg to be assistant surgeon, 
Asst. Surg. Felix R. Brunot to be passed assistant surgeon, 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
Orin G. Murfin to be rear admiral. 
Earle C. Metz to be commander. 
William I. Lehrfeld to be lieutenant commander, 
Frank Akers to be lieutenant. 


Harold M. Shanahan to be lieutenant (junior grade). 


Charles E. Riggs to be medical director, 
George H. Mills to be assistant dental surgeon. 


Thomas E. Crowley to be assistant dental surgeon. 


Jesse B. Bancroft to be assistant dental surgeon. 
Edwin A. Thomas to be assistant dental surgeon, 
Hugh C. Adams to be chief gunner. 
Ernest L. Rairdon to be chief gunner. 
Harold L, Whiteacre to be chief gunner. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE MARINE Corps 
Frank Halford to be colonel. 
Earl H. Jenkins to be major. 
Charles A. Wynn to be major. 
Miller V. Parsons to be captain. 
Charles W. Henkle to be captain. 
Solon C. Kemon to be captain, 
Theodore G. Laitsch to be chief marine gunner, 
PosTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 
Hazel Hayes, Armington, 
Allen W. Cantrall, Athens. 
Tice D. Mason, Browns. 
John A. Bateman, Clay City. 
Chalon T. Land, Enfield. 
Cora A. Draper, Evergreen Park. 
Charles S. Russel, Neponset. 
Orth B. Sanders, Roberts. 
Aquilla E. Miller, Salem. 
Bertha M. Smith, Savanna, 
Edwin Temple, Tampico, 
Gilbert R. Huffstodt, Wyanet. 


IOWA 


William W. Moore, Ainsworth. 
James F. Temple, Bode. 
Andrew N. Jensen, Elk Horn, 
Mary B. Gibson, Emerson. 
Earl M. Skinner, Farnhamville, 
Emil C. Weisbrod, Fenton. 
William S. Ferree, Hillsboro. 
Martin A. Aasgaard, Lake Mills. 
Luther C. Temple, Lewis. 
Charles J. Denick, Miles, 

Carl Nielsen, Moorhead. 

Iva McCreedy, Riverside. 
Nettie Lund, St. Ansgar. 

Eric L. Ericson, Story City. 


MAINE 


Henry W. Owen, jr., Bath. 

Mary S. Bartlett, Belgrade Lakes. 
Geneva A. Berry, Brownville Junction, 
Harry P. Jameson, Cornish. 

Flavie Fournier, Eagle Lake. 

Archie D. Clark, East Corinth. 

Joseph B. Lewis, Hampden Highlands. 
Byron E. Lindsay, Kingman. 

Edna G. Chase, Limestone. 

Hattie M. Higgins, Mapleton. 
Montrose E. Hill, Old Orchard Beach. 
Isaac T. Maddocks, Sherman Mills. 
Neilie O. Gardner, Smyrna Mills. 
William F. Putnam, York Harbor. 


MARYLAND 
Benjamin F, Woelper, jr., Baltimore. 
MINNESOTA 
Svend Petersen, Askov. 
Emil M. Blasky, Mahnomen. 
David L. Williams, Rochester. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Fletcher H. Womack, Crenshaw. 
John Gewin, De Kalb. 
Thomas R. Swartwout, Pascagoula. 
Mary A. Patterson, Pinola. 
Lila Jones, Raymond. 
Minnie O. Sharbrough, Rolling Fork. 
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William J. Fransham, Bozeman. 
Henry ©. Redman, Moore. 
NEW JERSEY 
Arthur Taylor, Boonton. 
John R. Fetter, Hopewell. 
S. Matilda Mount, Jamesburg. 
Walter E. Harbourt, Netcong. 
Samuel Loeker, Parlin. 
Eleanor H. White, Plainsboro. 
Albert M. Wiggins, Succasunna, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ruby F. Austin, Edinboro. 
Caroline E. Boyer, Kersey. 
James H. Beamer, Manor. 
Otto A. Speakman, Meadville. 
John E. Muder, Saxonburg. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Tolbert O. Lybrand, Swansea. 
TENNESSEE 

George B. Creson, Mulberry. 

TEXAS 


Mamie E. Bonar, Aubrey. 

Leslie L. Cates, Ben Wheeler. 

Frances M, Taylor, Best. 

Newell-S. Hanna, Crandall. 

Herbert L. Barker, Cumby. 

Willie P. Hallmark, Dublin. 

Walter S. Yates, Forney. 

John A. Guyer, Friona. 

Keziah Shields, Glen Rose. 

Matilda Akeson, Hale Center. 

Clemons E. Littlefield, Harwood. 

Charlie B. Starke, Holland. 

William M. Huddleston, Hubbard. 

W. D. Cornett, jr, La Pryor. 

Arthur Treadaway, Lindale. 

Edmund R. Gallagher, San Diego. 

William P. Harris, Sulphur Springs. 

Kit C. Stinebaugh, Walnut Springs. 
VERMONT 


Florence H. Hayward, Randolph. 
Martha G. Kibby, Randolph Center. 


VIRGINIA 


Otey L. Mason, Big Island. 
Creighton Angell, Boone Mill. 
Nancy E. Berry, Dahlgren. 
Bernard R. Powell, Franklin City. 
Lewis B. Connelly, Lawrenceville. 
Harry M. Giles, Roseland. 
Richard M. Epes, South Hill. 
Hersey Woodward, jr., Suffolk. 
Otye E. Hancock, Trevilians. 
George C. Brothers, Whaleyville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, January 16, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We have sweet satisfaction, our Father in Heaven, in Thy 
daily mercies and in a consummation which doth bring to us 
thoughts of Thy care. We would pray for a disposition to 
improve Thy dealings with us for our spiritual and eyerlast- 
ing good. Strengthen those supreme moral sentiments of our 
souls, which are faith and hope, and make love high aboye 
either of these and above all other things, for love is God. 
Establish us in purity and in integrity, and may they expel 
our lower feelings and rectify and cleanse us from all evil. 
We pray in the name of our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following title: 
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H. R. 6344. An act to amend title 28, section 192, United 
States Code, in respect to the terms of court in the western 
judicial district of Virginia. 

- PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent on 
Monday next to address the House for one hour, following the 
reading of the Journal and the disposition of business on the 
Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent that on Monday after the reading of the Journal and 
the disposition of business on the Speaker's table he may ad- 
dress the House for one hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. Reserving the right to object, on what subject? 

Mr. FRENCH. I want to speak on the general subject of 
what I think we may have the right to hope for from the 
London Naval Conference. 

Mr. BLACK, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
following the gentleman from Idaho I may have 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho and the request of the gentleman from 
New York? i 

There was no objection. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I asked unanimous 
consent to withdraw certain papers in connection with the case 
of Robert J. Ashe (H. R. 9316), Sixty-seventh Congress, second 
session, without leaving copies, no adverse report having been 
made thereon. I renew that request at the present time. I 
understand that is consistent with the present practice of the 
House. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of Robert J. Ashe (H R. 
9316) Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, no adverse report 
having been made thereon, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE HOUSE 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the sun is shining this morn- 
ing for the first time in about 6 days, and this morning for 
the first time in 60 days I have read in a metropolitan news- 
paper an editorial article laudatory of this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, on frequent occasions I have listened to men 
standing here and endeavoring to tell what sacrifices they have 
made in order to perform the service of a Member of this 
greatest legislative body in the world, and always I haye thought 
how differently these men view their high state from the man- 
ner of my viewing it. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that membership in this House is a 
post of the highest honor within the gift of men; that honor 
that has been conferred upon me by being privileged to be num- 
bered among this membership. In my association here with 
the Members of the House I have discovered some of the most 
beautiful personalities that ever came to meet me on the path- 
way of life, and I shall cherish them forever. My whole life, 
I feel, has been burnished and brightened and blest by touch 
with them. This morning, in the few moments allotted to me 
by the generosity of the House, I desire to speak more par- 
ticularly of one magnificent personality in American public 
life to-day. 

Upon the pathway of duty every public man must some day 
meet a crucial test, and the manner of the meeting will forever 
thereafter stamp him as worthy or unworthy to be acclaimed 
among the noble and the true, 

Right here in Washington a few days ago a public man, very 
large in the eye of the world, was called upon to meet a crucial 
test, and the manner of his meeting of that test will forever 
stamp him as first among his equals in the ranks of American 
patriots. During all his long, useful, and brilliant career this 
statesman had believed unfalteringly and had advocated elo- 
quently that this greatest Republic the world has ever known 
rested upon a triune foundation, the three principal stones of 
which were the red granite of the legislative, the brown stone of 
the executive, and ermine marble of the judiciary. He had be- 
lieved, and now believes, that the perpetuity of the Republic 
depends upon the attitude of those three branches of the Govern- 
ment each toward the other, resisting boldly any and every 
attempt of the one to wrest from either of the others a function 
or a prerogative. Each must be forever supreme in the sphere 
allotted to it by the fathers who had laid the foundation of our 
Government so deep and so true. 
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The crucial test which this fine statesman met appeared when 
he was confronted by a request from men very near to the elbow 
of the President of the Republic, a request that the House of 
Representatives would turn aside from its beaten and time-hon- 
ored practice in molding legislation through its own regularly 
organized committees, 

It was a stern test. 

The man who had to meet that test highly respects, as do 
all the Members of the House, the honored President from whom 
the request had been conveyed. He desired in that moment, as 
he desires now, to aid the Chief Executive of the Nation in 
every good direction. But to grant the President’s request in 
this instance, he felt would be nothing less than repudiation of 
the desire and the design of the fathers that the three branches 
of the Republic, instantly coordinate, must also be forever sepa- 
rate and distinct. He realized that granting of the. request 
would put him in the attitude of aiding in despoiling members of 
certain regularly constituted committees of this House of their 
rights, privileges, and prerogatives as such committeemen. 

A weak man would have followed the line of least resistance 
in meeting such a crucial test. But there was no weakness in 
the magnificent personality which I am now discussing. Cour- 
teous always in his dealings with men in high or low estate, 
he courteously informed those who asked him to become party 
to the spoliating of certain committees in this House that he 
could not under any circumstances yield to such a request. 

What is the name of that public man who met his own 
crucial test unafraid and solved it in manner which for a thou- 
sand years shall stand as precedent for all who may follow him 
in his present high estate? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, if the arbitrary and often harsh rules of 
this House of Representatives did not now forbid, I would turn 
to my Speaker from my place on the floor and offer a resolution, 
and the resolution would read something like this: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives approves and applauds 
the splendid spirit of pure Americanism which animated NICHOLAS 
LONGWORTH, the Speaker of this House, when he declined to participate 
in a movement which must have detracted from the dignity of the 
House and the integrity of its every Member. 


Applause, the Members rising.] 

And then, Mr. Speaker, if the rules would permit, knowing 
that in all polite parliamentary circles it is never proper for a 
presiding officer to put to the House a resolution or a motion 
affecting himself, I would relieve my Speaker from that em- 
barrassment, and I would turn to my colleagues and say: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the question recurs upon the resolution just 
read to you. Those who favor the resolution will make it known by 
saying “u aye.” 

[Cries of Aye.“ . 

Mr, Speaker, the resolution is unanimously adopted. [Laugh- 
ter und applause.] 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. May I inquire whether the gentleman from 
Nebraska, in praising the Speaker and the House for standing 
by its customs, has not at the same time violated the customs 
of the House itself. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair now recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ottyer]. [Applause.] 

LAW ENFORCEMENT COMMISSION 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, we are dealing 
with a revolution. The recommendations of the Presidents 
Law Enforcement Commission, will, if carried into law, smother 
the revolution no more effectually than a lace curtain will 
smother a fire in an oil well. 

We are dealing with a laughing, sporting, toasting revolution. 
Myriads of our best people in the homes, clubs, hotels, at great 
dinners, birthday parties, marriages, and festivals of public and 
private character are engaged daily in laughing the battles of 
that revolution. The rebels are armed to the teeth with a smile. 
It is the best-natured revolution that any country ever dealt with. 

The most potent force that the Government must conquer is 
the sense of humor of America. Near January 1, 1920, America 
woke up in church, took the pledge and resolved to be better 
than our fathers. By the eighteenth amendment Uncle Sam 
took a plea of guilty to a charge that for 150 years he had been 
drunk and disorderly. On the morning after Uncle Sam 
laughed and the whole world laughed with him. Judges smile, 
juries smile, the police smile, statesmen smile every time the 
evidence is produced. We have tried by law to make a tenth- 
rate heaven out of America but have discovered that our para- 
dise is populated not by angels but by human beings. We 
turned a good sermon into a bad law. The police have tried te 
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ETE SY RE AIDE SNCS is Nave SRNE SE takes as the 
W. 
America obeys 18 out of 19 amendments to the Constitution. 
That makes us 95 per cent perfect—a good average for any 
eountry. 

Backed by the eighteenth amendment, the Government is 
striving to be master of its master—the people. The people are 
laughing off a conquest by their servant—the Government. The 
Government has succeeded in driving liquor all the way from 
the bar to the boudoir; from the saloon to the salon; from hops 
to hips; from the keg to the kitchen; from the loud speaker to 
the speak-easy. [Applause.] The rebels still control every ob- 
jective and laugh. Nature, science, music, and art have joined 
the revolution without invitation. Nature smilingly produces 
its corn, grain, apples, cherries, grapes—all ammunition for the 
revolution. The greatest scientists labor far into the night to 
distill alcohol from everything from soup to nuts. Music 
swings in at the head of the laughing rebels with the lilting 
melodies, How Dry I Am, When Good Fellows Get Together, 
and Sweet Adeline. Art and literature from the classics to 
yesterday are found in the best dry homes, thundering for the 
revolution. Every library and art gallery teems with treason. 

Why should the rebels laugh? To drink wine in a church is 
a sacrament or a pious act; to sell wine is a felony; whisky 
bought from a drug store, under a doctor’s prescription, under 
the law, may cure you of chills and ills; whisky kept in a home 
next door to the drug store may cause its owner to go to jail; 
home brew, which drunk over a reasonable length of time in 
reasonable quantities by a man of reasonable capacity—and 
which does not make him drunk—is legally sacred—provided he 
and his guests drink it on the premises, but if some of it gets 
across the street, the sheriff may back the wagon up to the door 
and take the whole family for a ride; domestic and foreign 
brew, though more mellow, healthful, and delicious, is really 
tainted with felonious intent. The rich who still have remnants 
of pre-war stock may entertain judges, statesmen, and police 
with everything from cocktails to cordials and no one is guilty; 
the poor who bring a few flasks of new-mown corn to a party 
are all criminals. 

We see millions of financially able tourists every year leave 
the sheltering protection of the eighteenth amendment and tour 
the continent and Canada for months at a time, risking tempta- 
tion of contracting a life-long habit of sipping a glass of wine 
at meals or wishing on a hot night for a cool glass of beer. 
But the poor can not go for they must stay home to be arrested. 
No wonder the rebels laugh at the law. 

But let us see what the gloomy and pudgy pomposities in 
high official station are doing to chase away the inalienable 
right even to pursue happiness. What a gracious and satis- 
factory phrase that used to be—the inalienable right to the 
pursuit of happiness. It was one of the most potent motives 
for the founding of America; even in its indefinite terms it 
ought to be the tube of human judgment in which all of our 
laws are tested. But our civic masters will otherwise. They 
have taken and are taking steps to reduce the laughing revolu- 
tion to a frowning revolution. 

Before the Government’s skirmish line we see bootleggers 
going to jail for their customers, which is fair enough, consider- 
ing the prices they charge. State governments are clashing 
with the Federal Government; jails are bulging with prisoners; 
court calendars are swamped; pull, favor, and discrimination 
mark the character of public justice; blackmail, graft, and 
tribute are levied by Government officials on the illicit trade; 
every criminal in the country dips his purse in the golden 
stream whose fountain head is the law; men and women all 
over the country are shot dead on suspicion; the Government 
blesses the murderers; telephone wires are tapped: automobiles 
are stopped and searched; property is confiscated by padlock; 
spies, informers, undercover agents regulate our quality of 
mercy; all to make a sober people sober. 

But our noble President insists on the truth. He recently 
complained in a public letter that many people are trying to 
make him wear a hairy shirt. So he clothed a Law Enforcement 
Commission in a hairy shirt. Instead of scratching below the 
surface of the enforcement problem, the commission took off the 
hairy shirt as soon as it scratched them and sent it back to the 
President, who sent it over to Congress. He wants the truth 
provided it is serene and restful and does not disturb the fish- 
ing. You can not fish in a hairy shirt. So Congress is doomed 
to wear the hairy shirt. - 

The Presidents Law Enforcement Commission met, medi- 
tated, and mimeographed. It proposes that enforcement be 
moved out of the Treasury Department to the Department of 
Justice. Andrew Mellon and Ogden Mills broke down and cried 
when they read the report. Their adopted child is to be taken 
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away from them forever, Jails are to be enlarged and new ones 
are to be built. That will give employment and homes to those 
who went broke in the panic; judges are to be increased and 
multiplied, so that the new jails will always be full; roads are 
to be closed—the very stones are guilty; felonious ports are to 
be closed; more ships are to be added to the dry navy, so that 
no swimmer can escape the sweet caress of a machine-gun bul- 
let. But last of all, we must change the fundamentals of Amer- 
ica. A horde of new commissioners must be appointed by the 
judges to try the little fellows quickly—the poor, the laborer, 
the alien—and ship them off by the carload to jail without a 
jury trial. Why bother calling 12 men for jury duty when you 
ean have the job done wholesale by a new-fangled low-salaried 
despot? 

Let me utter a warning with reference to the Federal judi- 
ciary. The power to grant injunctions now held by Federal 
judges, with the concomitant power to send men to jail without 
a trial by jury for the violation thereof, a power so ruthlessly 
exercised in labor disputes and in the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law, has stripped the Federal courts of the confidence 
of the people, until now the courts are looked upon as instru- 
ments of personal vengeance and oppressors of the masses in 
the temple of liberty, 

Were it not for the life tenure so foolishly embedded in the 
Constitution and the cumbersome power of impeachment, the 
Federal bench would be shaken to its roots by popular vote. 
If you add to their autocracy the insane authority to send 
men to jail without a jury trial for violation of the Volstead 
Act it will be a wise legislative act to decree that court be 
held at Army posts for the sake of the personal safety of the 
new tyrants you create. 

Claude Bowers in his immortal work, the Tragic Era, tells 
graphically the story of the meanness of the North to their 
brothers in the South during the period of a reconstruction 
that did not construct. It was the most beautiful decade of 
destruction in the annals of brotherly love. Well has he called 
it the Revolution After Lincoln. At the end of the war to 
free the slaves we enslaved a free and noble population. Re- 
construction brought more lasting tragedy to America than the 
Civil War. For 65 years statesmen and historians have striven 
manfully to keep secret the infamy of the oppression and scoun- 
drelism that shames the conquering sword of America. 
Sheathed at Appomatox in a pledge of peace, it was drawn 
again as soon as a brother’s arms had been surrendered, To 
this distinguished historian goes the highest honor to an 
American writer for the year 1929. In fearless, bold, truth- 
ful lines he tells the story of an American brand of tyranny, 
It was his purpose to deal with the facts of history and then 
let everyone draw his own conclusions and learn his own 
lessons from the tale. 

My conclusion is that it does not take much to turn America 
from its pretensions of freedom to an actuality of tyranny. 
A few men masterful enough can grasp the machinery of 
American Government just as readily as a dictator or a mon- 
arch may grasp the powers of any foreign government. Then, 
swept on by the passions of a people, they can change America, 
as the facts of this great history reveal, into a despot as 
implacable and relentless as the story of the ages recounts. 

I draw the lesson from the manful manner in which the 
South battled its way back to freedom that the only way to 
drive tyranny of any brand from the country is to battle at it 
day and night by every peaceful and orderly method that 
reason and genius can devise. 

The writing of the eighteenth amendment is another evidence 
of the instability of our liberty. Swept on by the leaders of 
many churches, agitating for 50 years to curb the liquor traffic, 
a great movement, cleverly led, climbed from local option to 
prohibition in a majority of the States of the Union. This 
prohibition was not achieyed by amendments to State consti- 
tutions but by enactment of legislation under the sovereign 
police powers of the States. Then the leaders of the prohibi- 
tion forces drafted the eighteenth amendment, which did not 
grant the Federal Government sovereign police power to deal 
with the liquor traffic but which is a constitutional mandate to 
Congress to enact nothing but a prohibition law, As the act 
of Congress passed pursuant thereto became the supreme law of 
the land, every State statute in conflict with it became null 
and void and the sovereignty of the States was limited by the 
limit of the interpretation placed by Congress on the eighteenth 
amendment. The result was in principle the same as in 1865. 
Then, a government was imposed on the South by the Federal 
Government. It no doubt was meant to be wise and helpful. 
In 10 years the North withdrew the trespassers who had not 
yet been driven out and let the South govern itself. To-day the 
Federal Government imposes a government upon many States 
of the Union, despite the fact that their people have voted 
8 and 4 to 1 in protest against the tyranny of its terms and 
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the methods of its enforcement. Just as the fury of the 
people in the years preceding 1861—fury on one side over its 
rights and on the other for the extermination of an evil—led 
to horrors of the Civil War, just as the indignation of the con- 
queror led to an orgy so unspeakable that it was relegated to 
oblivion under the sweet name “reconstruction,” so a great 
movement of the people again faces the charge in America that 
it has fostered blackguardism, struck down liberty, crippled 
and atrophied the Government, and added the loathsome sym- 
bol “hypocrisy ” to the list of American characteristics. 

The pity of this people’s movement is that its decision is 
seemingly irrevocable. The mechanics of government make the 
repeal or amendment of the eighteenth amendment practically 
impossible. We are no longer a sovereign Nation able to deal 
wisely and freely with the regulation of the liquor traffic. 

Fortunately, in the interest of civilization, the Federal Goy- 
ernment withholds its enforcement of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments. Its failure to act under this power is 
productive of more benefactions to America than its execution 
of the mandate of the eighteenth amendment. 

But tyranny has always perished in the onward march of 
America to an enlarged liberty. People have viewed the new 
tyranny good-naturedly and with good humor, confident that as 
it gluts itself with despotism it will be flung off on the roadside, 
a load too heavy for the traveler who has tramped unaided in 
we ng of freedom from Lexington to Washington, [Ap- 
plause. 


LABOR COST OF SHOES 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, what part of the price 
which a consumer pays for a pair of shoes goes to the workers 
who made them? To what extent do the wages paid the work- 
ers in the factories affect the price which the man who wears 
the shoes is required to pay for them? This question is of in- 
terest to every consumer of shoes. 

All of us realize that shoe prices have been greatly increased 
in recent years. Sometimes the explanation is given that it is 
caused by increased wages paid those who labor in the factories. 
Many of us will be surprised to learn that wages always have 
been and are yet a very minor factor in the price we pay. 

Labor costs of shoes are not substantially greater now than 
in 1923. There have probably been, on the whole, some ad- 
vances in wage scales, but they are believed to have been more 
than offset by the increased use of machinery. In 1923 the De- 
partment of Labor, through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
made a detailed study of labor costs in manufacturing shoes. 
It was their latest study of the subject. The result, as shown 
by Bulletin 360 issued in July, 1924, is quite informative. 

Referring to the study, the bulletin states— 


The figures in this report were computed from detailed time and labor 
cost reports carefully compiled during the summer of 1928 and fur- 
nished, as requested, to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by representative 
shoe-manufacturing establishments located in nine of the important 
shoe-producing States, namely, Massachusetts, New York, Missouri, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Maine, Illinois, and Virginia, 

Sixteen detailed reports were furnished covering the manufacture of 
men's shoes, 14 of which were for high shoes and 2 for oxfords; 27 
reports were received for women's shoes, 24 of which were for low shoes 
and 3 for high shoes. (Twenty-six of these reports were for shoes manu- 
factured by the Goodyear welt method and 17 were for shoes manu- 
factured by the McKay method, 


In making up the figures each operation which goes into the 
production of a finished pair of shoes is minutely itemized under 
several dozen heads, with the labor cost of each separately 
stated. To illustrate, I quote the operations in a typical cut- 
ting department, with labor cost of each operation for 100 pairs 
of shoes, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT AND OPERATION 


artment : 
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Sort 
Put up jobs for eutters 
Cut vamp, top, tip, and tongue, machine_ 
Cut backstays, d 
Inspect cut parts 
Peary up cut parts 

Sort upper leather remnants. 
Cut eyelet facings, hand 
Cut leather top facings, hand 
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Sort and case ove fet e ee 077 
TTT O41 
Cut cloth n machine — 034 
Case cloth Hnings a . 080 
Cut vamp doublers, machine ee 015 
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Cutting department—Continued. 
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Skive tops, narrow at back and bottom 
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The operations in stitching, lasting, bottoming, and other 
departments are similarly itemized. 

Studies were conducted of 20 factories in New England, 9 
factories in the Central Atlantic district, and 14 factories in 
the mid-Western district, a total of 43-factories being studied. 

It is an interesting fact that the increased use of labor-saving 
machinery results, despite increases in wages from time to 
time, in a diminished labor cost. For instance, as appears from 
the bulletin, it took 25 per cent less labor in 1923 to produce 
a pair of shoes than in 1916. In 1863 the labor cost of a pale 
of shoes was $4.58; in 1895 the labor cost was only $0.59%4. 
The average labor cost in 1923 was $0.80, yet there had probably 
been an increase of 150 per cent in wages since 1895. 

The labor cost per pair of shoes as found in the several fac- 
tories was as follows: 


New England district 


rn 
Shop’ , weng high: denn.. TTT 844 
Shop 4, men's Russian bals_..........--_--__..-.--._ 
Shop 5, women's kid lace oxfords. . 948 
Shop 9, men’s tan TESA A IA VEE ANN $ 
Shop 10, men's lace oxfords 1. 28 
Shop 13, women's high lace oxfords . 556 
Shop 15, men’s tan bals. Le =e SBT 
Shop 18, women’s black kids 1.27 
Shop 20, women's patent leather pumps 1.01 
Shop 21, men's calf blucher oxfords x .90 
Shop 22, women's lace high boots ae — PU 
Shop 26, women's black kid oxfords . 679 
Shop 27, women’s calf oxfords . 539 
Shop 29, women’s mahogany oxfords..___._-_...._--_--__--_--- . 505 
Shop 82; women’s: oxfordsc. L e a A xa <a FO 
Shi SS. -‘tmen*a axtoras ne a a . 
Bhop 34; nen's: tals . 793 
Shop 35, women’s lace bals. 735 
Shop 39, women’s patent leather lace oxfords 61 
Central Atlantic district 
Shop 6, women’s black kid oxfords_.___.......-..-___--._ seeds he 
Shop 7, women's tan calf oxfords . 685 
Shop 11, women's bal oxfords— 758 
Shop 12, women's bal oxfords ..------— 515 
Shop 16, women’s lace oxfords . 828 
Shop 28, men’s bluchers 571 
r eee... — EAS 
Shop 40, women's patent leather oxtfords . 1. 40 
Shop 41, women’s black kid oxfords . 1. 28 
Midwestern district 
Shop 2, men's tan bluchers . TA | 
Shop 8, men's tan bluchers——..__._----___ +. 1. 04 
Shop 14, women's black satin oxfords 1,07 
Shop 17, women's patent-leather oxfords__._--.._..__-______ — .866 
r. a .. 514 
Shop 23, women's black kid lace oxfords - 712 
Shop 24, women's black kid lace oxfords z 359 
Shop 25, men's lace bluchers—— mm . B83 
Slop 80, teen e ent mee 
Shop 31, women's black satin oxfords . 1.59 
Shop Carma a Rid (Wales a, aes 
Shop 44, women's kid lace oxfords . 1.00 
Shop 45, women’s oxford 2 — 1 
e x . | 410 


As will be seen, the labor cost ranges from a low in shop 24, 
of 80.359 for women's black lace oxfords, to a high in shop 31, 
women’s black satin oxfords, $1.59. Much of this difference in 
cost is no doubt due to the quality of the shoe being produced, 
the finer grades, of course, requiring greater skill and care and 
a larger proportion of handwork. The average labor cost of all 
the shops was $0.80 for each pair of shoes. 

Let us suppose that an average man goes into an average store 
and buys an average pair of shoes for an average price of, say, 
$6. He has expended $5.20 for material, service, and distribu- 
tion, and only $0.80 for the labor that made the shoes. Had 
the labor cost been either doubled cr halved, it would have made 
little or no difference in the price which he paid. b 
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TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8531) making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8531) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1931, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
SNELL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trson]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, one of the best and most 
widely remembered of all of Æsop’s Fables is the one in regard 
to the wolf and the shepherd. You are all familiar with the 
story. The youthful shepherd guarding his flock from the 
Wolves found time dragging on his hands and decided that he 
would have a little excitement, so he gave the alarm-by crying, 
“Wolf, wolf.” Men came running with clubs and all sorts of 
implements used in those days to protect the flock from the im- 
pending danger; but there was no wolf. It appeared to the 
youngster as great fun, so a little later he again perpetrated 
the same trick, but this time fewer men came to the rescue 
than before. Finally the wolf actually came. In deadly ear- 
nest now the young man cried, “ Wolf, wolf,” but no help came, 
much to the chagrin of the shepherd lad and much more to the 
damage of the flock. 

We also have a shepherd that tenderly watches over us and 
guards the liberties of our country. I refer to the press. I 
make this reference to the press in all seriousness, because. no 
one can doubt for a moment the great influence for good that 
is being wielded at all times by the press. If, then, at times 
we find the press, or a portion of it, either wittingty or unwit- 
tingly, conducting itself somewhat after the fashion of the 
shepherd boy, in crying “ Wolf, wolf,” when there is no wolf, 
we are all very sorry. 

There are two instances of this kind to which I desire to 
refer very briefly to-day. One of these was well described the 
other day by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], 
who chanced to be an eyewitness to the facts described. It 
was in connection with the recent fire in this building. I shall 
not restate the story but very briefly refer to it. The facts 
seem to be that there was a small fire on the upper floor of the 
old part of this building just west of the dome, and that at 
one spot it did burn a small hole through the roof, It was on 
the west side of the Capitol, where it could not be seen from 
the east front at all. 

The fire department was summoned, came promptly, ex- 
tinguished the blaze, rolled up its hose, and went home. Then 
the movie, movietone, and press photographers arrived. If the 
fire had been burning, it could not have been seen from the 
east front of the Capitol; and, as everyone knows, the west 
front overlooks a descending slope, rendering it somewhat diffi- 
cult of near approach to the Capitol; so as the fire was already 
out it seems to have been decided that the best way to secure im- 
pressive pictures was to start a new fire. Asa result of this plan, 
flares, torches, and smoke smudges were provided and so placed 
as to show the east front lighted by flames and volumes of 
smoke rising from the roof of the Capitol, as well as pouring 
from the windows. Those who secured their information con- 
cerning the fire from the press alone saw pictures showing the 
glare of flames around the columns of the Capitol, smoke pour- 
ing out of the top of the building and out of the windows, and, 
naturally, were seriously alarmed, fearing that the Capitol had 
been very materially injured. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. As a former member of the press, may I suggest 
that those pictures were not taken for the press, but for some 
movie? 

Mr. TILSON. Possibly that was the original purpose of the 
fake fire; but, unfortunately, the still pictures taken fell into 
the hands of the press and were printed very widely throughout 
the country. 

Mr. COLE, Oh, yes; they were made, but the press did not 
have that sort of pictures made. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Iowa is no doubt accurate 
in his statement, but, as he will recall, earlier in my remarks 
I said “wittingly or unwittingly.” I think the greater part 
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of the press of the country was duped. The most reputable of 
newspapers were taken in by a hoax, believing that they were 
showing genuine pictures of a real fire. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. The press, however, did sell 
papers, and the press has not repudiated the benefit that came 
to it. 

Mr. TILSON. I saw pictures printed in the press. Whether 
it was intentional on the part of any newspaper or otherwise, 
I do not know, but the entire episode was a very discreditable 
chapter in the history of the Capital, and anyone who partici- 
pated in perpetrating such a hoax in my opinion participated in 
an affair that adds no luster to anyone, whether it be press, 
movie, or movietone. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Was permission given to the photogra- 
phers to make these fake photographs? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know. They were made and given 
wide publicity, though they very grossly misrepresented the 
facts. 

The fire story was gone into several days ago by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], so that I need not follow it up 
further. I shall simply attempt to match his Roland with an 
Oliver. Mine is in connection with the bill that is now before 
the House, the Post Office Department appropriation bill, because 
it relates to that time-honored or dishonored subject, the abuse 
of the franking privilege. 

Let me first read the offending article—the ery of “Wolf, 
wolf ”—and then show you that there is and was no wolf. 

The article was printed some time ago, but I wish to refer 
to it now because whether recent or remote it should not go 
unchallenged. The article is as follows: 


On the subject of economy, Postmaster General Brown holds de- 
cided views and some radical changes may be made, It may be, in- 
deed, that he will make a determined effort to put an end to, or at 
least check, the ancient franking evil. 

The frightful abuse of this free mailing privilege by Members of 
Congress in recent years bas been largely responsible for the recurring 
postal deficits. By previous Postmasters General the system has been 
accepted as unavoidable. Mr. Brown has a carefully conceived scheme 
for curbing and ultimately, perhaps, eradicating the practice, 


Now, it happens that just a few days before this was pub- 
lished, I had a talk with Postmaster General Brown and in 
that conversation he had given me facts entirely contrary to 
this article. In fact, some of the figures I shall give to you 
from his own report he gave me at that time. So I absolve the 
Postmaster General from any part in it. In fact, in order to 
make sure that such an absurd statement had not come from 
him, I called him up and told him that I had read such an 
article and he assured me then that he had had nothing what- 
eyer to do with giving out any such story. Evidently the story 
had no official basis. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Was the statement just read by the gentle- 
man an Associated Press story or a United Press story or one 
of these syndicate letters? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, it bears no mark so far as I am able to 
see that indicates its origin. 

Mr, BYRNS. My idea is that if it was a letter or a state- 
ment contained in one of these syndicate letters, possibly the 
criticism of the gentleman should be directed to the author of 
the letter, rather than to the press as a whole. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; my friend is correct and I am directing 
my criticism to the author of the article whomsoever he may 
be; but the newspapers were taken in by it and the story was 
printed in papers widely distributed over the country. 

What are the facts in regard to this matter? The deficit 
referred to, for the last fiscal year, was, in round figures, 
$90,000,000, or as given in the report of the Postmaster General, 
$87,985,841.13. It is called in the Postmaster General’s report 
a “distributable loss.’ Then he proceeds to give the various 
items making up the distributable loss. 

The handling and the transportation of second-class matter 
free in county, which refers to county newspapers, was at an 
expense of $8,781,530.83. 

Differentials favoring vessels of American registry under the 
merchant marine act was $8,787,843.91, and other differentials 
about $3,000,000, 

Then there was penalty matter for branches of the Govern- 
ment other than the Post Office, which amounted to about 
$4,000,000, and the expense of carrying the official mail for the 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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business of the Post Office Department itself, which was some- 
thing like $4,000,000. 

Another item is free registry service for branches of the 
Government other than the Post Office, was about one-quarter 
of a million dollars; carrying mail for the blind, about $55,000; 
and then we come to the expense of carrying franked matter. 

Franked matter includes everything that goes out under the 
frank of a Member of Congress, either the House or the Senate, 
includes the ConcRessionaL Recorp, all the various books, bul- 
letins, and everything else that goes out under the frank. The 
total expense to the Government in connection with all franked 
matter is only $637,379.67, about one one hundred and fiftieth 
part of the total deficit in the postal revenues for the year. 

If all of it were an abuse—— 

Mr. SIMMONS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does that include also the expense of the 
franked mail of the executive departments, as well as the 
legislative establishment? 

Mr. TILSON. No; that is included under penalty matter. 
I now refer simply to franked matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of the legislative establishment? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; it includes everything that is sent under 
a frank. 

I call your attention to this matter because it has been 
repeated over and over again until many believe it, that there 
is great abuse in the use of the franking privilege. Twenty 
years ago, during the early days of my service here, this 
question was frequently raised. I thought at that time that, 
perhaps, there were some abuses, Since then, from close obser- 
vation through the 20 years of my service, I haye become 
convinced that so far as this cry is concerned there is abso- 
lutely nothing to it. There has never been a “wolf” in sight. 
In the first place, in order to abuse the use of the mails in 
this way, the secretaries of Members of Congress would have 
to be in collusion for the defrauding of the Government. 
There are about 1,000 young men and young women who are 
secretaries to Members of Congress and clerks of committees, 
Undoubtedly they send out ninety-nine one-hundredths of all 
the mail that goes out. In order to defraud the Government 
these secretaries would have to be a party to the fraud. 

Does anybody believe that these secretaries or any of them 
would engage in a business so petty to defraud their Govern- 
ment? No. They are as high-grade a class of men and women 
as there are in the Government service anywhere, and it is a 
gratuitous insult to them to charge, insinuate, or infer that 
they would be a party to such petty fraud. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN. Would it not be timely for the gentle- 
man now to also say that the statements are wrong to the 
effect that speeches of members are printed at Government 
expense; I mean speeches other than those that appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. TILSON. Of course, it is well known, or should be, that 
if Members wish to send out speeches of their own they must 
defray the expense of printing. ; 

The deficit referred to, the distributable loss, as it is called by 
the Postmaster General, is a considerable item. Some of it is 
brought about by the transportation of second-class mail matter 
at less than cost. I am not complaining of this, but we are told 
in Holy Writ that if we would go on an expedition searching 
for the mote in our brother's eye we should first remove the 
beam from our own eye before undertaking the operation. In 
this case it might be well for our friends of the press to remove 
the lumber yard from their own eyes before looking too closely 
for the mote in the eye of Congress. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. Editorials appear in the county press directed 
to the use of the frank, criticizing Members of Congress very 
severely, and the gentleman has just read that the cost of carry- 
ing the county press is $9,000,000. 

Mr. TILSON. Nearly $9,000,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Nearly 150 per cent more than the franking 
privilege costs, and no one here would take that privilege away. 

Mr. TILSON. No one is asking to take that away. , 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is fifteen times as much as the franking 
privilege costs. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is correct. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the further fact that whereas the congressional mail costs 
$637,379.67 to carry, if we paid the full postage upon it—that is, 
as private business instead of public business—we should pay 
$957,964; that is, we should have to pay 50 per cent more than 
it actually costs the Government to carry it. 
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How is it in the case of the second-class matter? It costs the 
Government nearly $9,000,000 to carry the county papers, and 
I do not complain of it, but if charged the full rate according 
to law it would bring in only $747,115. In other words, they 
pay about one-tenth of the actual cost of the transportation. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Does the paper carrying the 
article the gentleman has just read enjoy this special rate? 

Mr. TILSON. I think it does, and, as I have said, I am not 
complaining about it, but surely we should have fair treat- 
ment at their hands. If we would defraud the mails I have 
called attention to the fact that not only the Secretary must 
be cognizant. but the Member himself must be a party to it. 
Members of Congress have to run for election every two years, 
and if there were no shred of honor or honesty in them the 
very fact that it could be shown that they were engaged in 
so petty a business as defrauding the mails for personal busi- 
ness would be sufficient for an opponent to pick it up and beat 
any Member for reelection to Congress. The press in our sey- 
eral districts would not permit us to do such a thing and sur- 
vive. They would publish it in such a way as to defeat any 
Member, and properly so. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STHAGALL. Will the gentleman call attention to the 
purpose of giving the Members of Congress the franking privi- 
lege? It is not for the benefit of the Members of Congress, it 
is the public. 

Mr. TILSON. It is a service to the public, and that is all 
there is to it. There is not a Member of Congress who does not 
pay postage upon matter that is frankable in almost every other 
country except our own. In our neighbor to the north of us 
dinner invitations and social mail is legally frankable. Social 
and official duties are so closely merged that they do not attempt 
to separate them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not the confusion caused by the fact 
that the Post Office Department in explaining the deficit item- 
izes the distributable loss and the penalty frank, when as a 
matter of fact it makes no difference to the taxpayer whether 
it is franked or whether Congress allows so much to each Mem- 
ber for postage? 

Mr. TILSON. There is doubtless an element of misunder- 
standing in the public mind. 

I wish to state here that in my 20 years’ experience I am will- 
ing to say that I know of no Member of Congress who has 
abused the franking privilege. It simply is not done. Members 
of Congress have their fair share of faults, but this is not one 
of them. 

I do not expect what I have said here to be made as public as 
was the article to which I have referred. When a misstate- 
ment has been made, the rule of retraction is that the offender 
shall give as great publicity to the retraction as the original 
article had. I do not expect this, but I do hope that if any- 
thing is printed in regard to what I have stated it will not be 
said that it is a defense of the House. The House needs no 
defense. As a matter of fact, I am not defending the House, 
and I am not attacking the press. I am rather attempting to 
defend the press against those who would abuse its legitimate 
powers and thereby destroy its great usefulness in our national 
life, 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Has the gentleman any information 
as to the actual amount of money that Members of Congress 
spend for speeches that they have printed? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know as to that. It is within the 
discretion of the Member himself. If he wishes to pay for 
printing speeches and send them through the mails, they will 
go out under his frank, but the expense of carrying all of 
these franked speeches is included under the $637,000 item for 
franked matter. It is but a bagatelle at most in this small 
item. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. There is an opinion throughout my 
section of the country, long entertained by people, that these 
speeches are printed by the Government at the Government ex- 
pense, when, as a matter of fact, we all know that we have to 
pay for it ourselves. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I simply rose to call these two 
flagrant cases of doing violence to the facts to the attention of 
the House. I trust that we shall need to say nothing further 
in regard to this time-worn slander charging abuse of the frank- 
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ing privilege. It is so ridiculous, so petty, and so far from the 
truth that I hope we may not hear from it.again. 

Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAIL. Is not the matter to which the gentleman has 
just called attention just an evidence of a constant effort on 
the part of many people in this country to discredit the legis- 
lative branch of our Government? 

Mr. TILSON. There are certain newspaper correspondents, 
just as among any other class of people, who have proclivities 
in this direction. Fortunately it is a disease affecting very 
few. As a rule the representatives of the press, certainly those 
we know here in the Capitol, are men and women of high 
character. They do not intend to misrepresent and they do 
not purposely misrepresent Congress or anything else. It is 
the abuse of their privileges indulged in by but few to which I 
refer. What I say here is not an attack upon the press in 
any sense of the word. I speak because I regret so much to 
see the press discredited by the publication of careless or reck- 
less pictures or articles containing gross inaccuracies of the 
kind to which I have referred. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, I respectfully ask the attention of the House for 
the few minutes which have been allotted to me, to call atten- 
tion to a matter that I think is of importance, particularly to the 
population of the United States residing in the rural sections of 
the country. I refer to measures that have been taken and to 
measures that are now proposed, looking to the conservation and 
preservation of the health of peoples particularly in the rural 
sections of our country. I think I am justified in laying a 
predicate for what I shall say subsequently, by reading for your 
consideration a part of the message recently sent to the Congress 
of the United States by President Hoover, touching upon the 
importance of this problem, as he conceived it: 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The advance in scientific discovery as to disease and health imposes 
new considerations upon us. The Nation, as a whole, is vitally inter- 
ested in the health of all the people; in protection from spread of 
contagious disease, in the relation of physical and mental disabilities 
to criminality, and in the economic and moral advancement which is 
fundamentally associated with sound body and mind. The organization 
of preventive measures and health education in its personal application 
is the province of Public Health Service. Such organization should be 
as universal as public education. Its support is a proper burden upon 
the taxpayer. It can not be organized with success, either in its sani- 
tary or educational phases, except under public authority. It should be 
based upon local and State responsibility, but I consider that the Federal 
Government has an obligation of contribution to the establishment of 
such agencies. 

In the practical working out of organization, exhaustive experiment 
and trial have demonstrated that the base should be competent organiza- 
tion of the municipality, county, or other local unit. Most of our munici- 
palities and some 400 rural counties out of 3,000 now have some such 
unit organization. Where highly developed, a health unit comprises at 
least a physician, sanitary engineer, and community nurse, with the 
addition, in some cases, of another nurse devoted to the problems of 
maternity and children. Such organization gives at once a fundamental 
control of preventive measures and assists in community Anstruction. 
The Federal Government, through its interest in control of contagion, 
acting through the United States Public Health Service and the State 
agencies, has in the past and should in the future concern itself with 
this development, particularly in the many rural sections which are 
unfortunately far behind in progress. Some parts of the funds con- 
tributed under the Sheppard-Towner Act, through the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, have also found their way into these 
channels. 


It so happens, Mr. Chairman, that the bill which you now 
have under consideration carries a very meager appropriation 
for this problem of the Government cooperation in rural health. 
It comes under the section dealing with the Public Health 
Service. Gentlemen may be surprised to learn that the total 
appropriation for all Federal activities in all the States of this 
Union in connection with this great question of conserving the 
health of our people in the rural sections of the country amounts 
to only $85,000. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will be 
called upon at an early date to consider some proposed legisla- 
tion seeking to carry into effect the suggestions of the President. 
It so happens that long before this message was received, be- 
cause of my long interest in this vital problem, I had prepared 
and introduced in the House and had referred to that committee 
a bill which, in my opinion, carries out in principle and in 
detail the policies suggested by the President in his message.. 
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A similar bill has been introduced in the Senate by the senior 
Senator from Kansas, Senator Capper, and I think it not 
inappropriate, because of its importance to rural populations 
and its appeal to them, to present now a brief summary of the 
proposals of my bill. 

I adopt a memorandum setting out an analysis and-purposes 
of my bill: 

PURPOSES 

The purposes of this bill are to authorize annual appropriations and 
to provide facilitles for health work in rural communities and in 
Villages, towns, and small cities in the United States. 

EQUITY 

The sums appropriated would be distributed among the States on a 
rural population basis and the work would be conducted in cooperation 
with State and local (county or district) official health agencies. In 
the determination by the cooperating agencies of allotments of funds to 
local projects consideration would be given to local taxable resources. 
Thus, communities with the poorer economic conditions and the usually 
greater need for health work would be enabled to receive proportion- 
ately larger allotments from the Federal and the State funds, and 
thereby the men, women, and children in such communities could obtain 
the benefits of health service comparable in grade to that obtainable 
by their neighbors in more prosperous communities. After three years 
of continuous operation in a local project, however, the Federal con- 
tribution could not exceed 25 per cent of the budget. Thereby, undue 
dependence upon Federal assistance would be prevented, and with im- 
provement in local economic conditions such as generally results from 
efficient health service a tendency to make the projects largely self- 
supporting would be engendered. 

Under present facilities for traffic, transportation, and travel, health 
conditions of rural and urban communities react constantly upon each 
other. The sanitary quality of the vast volumes of milk, vegetables, 
and other foods and of the water supplies daily entering our large cities 
from the rural districts has a direct and constant influence upon the 
health of the city dwellers. Our average city with a population ex- 
ceeding 50,000 is already provided with much more nearly adequate 
local health service than is the average of our counties which are 
wholly or largely rural. The taxable resources of our great urban 
communities are large as compared with those of our average rural 
communities. In view of all the facts, it is clear that the conveyance 
of a very small part of the money obtained by city taxation to the 
rural communities for efficient health service would be to the net benefit 
of, and not a serious discrimination, if any, against the city dwellers. 

The wealthier States would benefit, both directly and indirectly, from 
the development of efficient health service throughout the rural dis- 
tricts. In addition to the money allotments and Federal Health Sery- 
ice cooperation, which would be due them, they would obtain a definite 
degree of protection from communicable disease caused by infections 
transmissible through food and water supplies, insects, and persons 
from both neighboring and distant poorer States. The amount of money 
paid into the Federal Treasury by the wealthier States to be distributed 
for rural-health service in the poorer States would be to the taxpayers 
of the wealthier States so nearly negligible as to be ridiculous to argue 
about. 

. Adequate, efficient, whole-time rural-health service throughout the 

United States would add greatly to the strength of our united Nation 
for wealth production in peace time and defense in war time. The re- 
sult of such service in a decade in Kansas or any other rural State 
might be the additional factor necessary to save the great port city 
of New York from capture by a foreign enemy. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY 


The measure—H. R. 2041, S. 878—seems to come within the authori- 
gation of the commerce clause and certainly to be in harmony with the 
general welfare and the national-defense clauses of the Constitution. 
It would furnish the most effective and economical means to enable the 
Public Health Service to meet the responsibility imposed upon it by 
Congress (act February 15, 1893, ch. 144, 27 Stat. L. 449, sec. 3) to “ co- 
operate with and aid State and municipal boards of health * * * to 
prevent the introduction of contagious or infectious disease * * e 
into one State * * from another State.” In view of this previ- 
ous statutory provision, the distribution of the costs and the nature of 
the work contemplated, it seems that the Federal expenditures which 
would be authorized by enactment of the measure under considera- 
tion could be construed technically as payment for services rendered 
rather than as Federal aid”—although they would result in great 
good to the rural districts—comprising the farming industry—in all sec- 
tions of the United States. 

- NEED 

Only about 23 per cent of our rural population is as yet provided with 
local health service approaching adequacy under the direction of whole- 
time local (county or district) health officers. (P. 16, Reprint No, 1284, 
from Public Health Reports, vol. 44, No. 20, of May 17, 1929.) Because 
of lack of efficient whole-time rural health service, infections of man are 
conveyed very frequently across interstate Lines, 
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In our rural communities there are about 1,000,000 persons incapaci- 
tated all the time by illness, much of which is preventable; about 70 
per cent of the school children are handicapped by physical defects, most 
of which were preventable or are readily remediable; about 30 per cent 
of the persons of military age are incapacitated for arduous productive 
labor or for general military duty, largely from preventable causes; and 
over 60 per cent of the men and women between 40 and 60 years of age 
are in serious need of physical reparation, largely as a result of pre- 
ventable causes. In view of these conditions, there is no room for rea- 
sonable doubt about the need for more and better rural health service in 
this country. 

In the registration area of the United States the rural death rate in 
recent years has been higher than the urban for malaria, influenza, 
typhoid fever, and tuberculosis of the respiratory tract. The relatively 
high prevalence of such communicable and preventable diseases in our 
rural population emphasizes the need for more efficient health service in 
our rural districts. Due apparently to better health service in the cities 
with population over 50,000, the decline in the death rate from all 
causes has been in the last 25 years in the United States much greater 
in the urban than in the rural area. 


OPERATION 


The detailed operations under the provisions of this rural health bill 
would be generally similar to those carried out with very limited annual 
appropriations made by Congress for rural sanitation during the last 10 
years. It may be noted in the report that in the cooperative whole- 
time county health units there is carried out a comprehensive, well- 
balanced program of health work, including acute communicable-disease 
control, general sanitation, tuberculosis, malaria, hookworm, and yene- 
real-disease prevention, infant and maternity hygiene, school hygiene, ete, 

By having all health activities needed by the community conducted 


in logical sequence and in proper relation to each other under one 


administrative head—that of a qualified wholetime county health 
officer—unnecessary overhead expense and administrative friction are 
prevented and efficiency, economy, and harmony in operation are pro- 
moted. 

Among the activities and results in the 109 county cooperative proj- 
ects in which the Public Health Service participated in the fiscal year 
1928 the following appertaining to child and maternity hygiene are 
illustrative: Physical examination of 300,910 school children and 
82,956 preschool children (including infants); 53,055 recorded treat- 
ments effecting correction of incapacitating physical defects among 
school children; effective treatments for correction of serious physical 
defects in 1,073 infants and 2,095 preschool children; 11,483 home 
visits to prenatal cases and 48,216 to infants by health nurses or 
health officers ; 96,607 children immunized with toxin-antitoxin against 
diphtheria ; 272,258 sanitary inspections along with various educational 
and legally persuasive measures for improving water and milk and 
other food supplies and environmental sanitation; 87,355 visits to 
homes of persons with communicable disease, quarantine of 33,083 
cases of dangerous communicable disease, special examination of 7,894 
persons for tuberculosis; 35,640 treatments to rid persons of venereal 
infection, vaccination of 131,840 persons against smallpox and of 
137,586 against typhoid fever, sanitation of 56,156 home excreta-dis- 
posal systems, and various other measures to prevent the spread of 
infections locally and generally. In some of the projects it appears that 
the results of the activities of the county health unit for improvement 
in milk and water supplies and in home sanitation with particular 
respect to human excreta disposal have been practically the sole factor 
in bringing about a reduction of over 50 per cent in the local infant- 
mortality rate. Obviously, environmental sanitation and communicable 
disease-control measures for all persons in the community are essen- 
tials in any comprehensive effective program of infant and maternity 
hygiene. 

If the rural children to enter school in the coming autumn had had 
for the last several years the advantages of local whole time, reasonably 
adequate public-health service the annual economic saving to the school 
system from absenteeism and physical handicaps among those children 
in the coming school year would amount to a sum of money which prob- 
ably would much exceed the annual total expenditures necessary to pro- 
vide such health service throughout the rural communities of the United 
States. 

In many instances during the seven years of operation of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act money allotted from funds appropriated under that act 
was used to furnish to a county health unit the services of a public- 
health nurse, who became a part of the county health department force 
and conducted her infant and maternity hygiene work as a part of the 
general program. Such administrative arrangement proved highly ad- 
vantageous for both the special and the general program. ‘There ap- 
peared with respect to the county health units no conflict between the 
cooperative rural health work of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice and the infant and maternity hygiene work of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. With the termination of the Sheppard-Towner Act 
on June 30, 1929, a number of our whole-time county health units were 
somewhat crippled. The augmentation from any agency engaged in a 
specialized activity—such as infant and maternity hygiene, school 
hygiene, tuberculosis prevention, better housing, gardening, cooking, or 
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physical culture—may be under proper administrative arrangement 
helpful to the work of the county health unit. This is the case because 
the program of such units comprises all specific activities for the con- 
servation and promotion of health and the prevention of disease and 
premature death among men, women, and children. Thus it is evident 
that the organization of whole-time county or local district health units 
with qualified personnel is fundamental to any and all efficient econom- 
ical health service in our rural communities. In view of the increased 
rate in infant mortality and the continued comparatively high rate in 
maternity mortality in the United States in 1928 there is additional 
reason, if additional reason were needed, as it is not, for infant and 
maternity hygiene work to be an important part of the program of 
every existing and prospective well-organized county health unit. 

The results in all generally salient branches of health work in the 
average county project in which the Public Health Service has cooperated 
in demonstrations in rural sanitation within the last 15 years show 
that the work is effective. The low cost evidences that it is economical. 
The consensus of opinion of all who have studied the situation com- 
petently and carefully is that participation by the Federal Government 
in rural health work on the now thoroughly developed plan adds very 
importantly to the prestige and popularity of the work in the local 
communities directly affected. An interesting and a significant fact is 
that the records show not a single complaint against the participation 
of the United States Public Health Service in this field of work by any 
citizen or group of citizens of any of the (approximately) 350 counties 
in which the cooperative projects have been conducted since the begin- 
ning of the present plan of cooperation. 

The stimulating effect of the cooperation of the Federal Government's 
health service in rural health work is indicated by the fact that of the 
expenditures in the projects every dollar of Federal money is met with 
over $10 from other sources—mainly the local and State governments. 


ADVANTAGES 


The enactment of the rural health bill (H. R. 2014, S. 878) would 
Place the rural health work of the Public Health Service technically on 
a cooperative basis. It would appear illogical to continue this wors 
indefinitely on a demonstration basis. Among the advantages of the 
gencral legislation contemplated in this measure over contingent annual 
appropriations alone is that the work could be planned systematically 
for seyeral years ahead on thoroughly economic business-like principles 
and with equitable distribution of the funds among the States in propor- 
tion to rural population to be served. 

The practical advantage of previously organized whole-time county 
health units from both a local and an interstate standpoint was strik- 
ingly manifested in the flood disaster in the Mississippi Valley in 1927. 

Nothwithstanding the demonstrated value of economical well-balanced 
whole-time county health service, progress in the development of units 
of such service has been disastrously slow. It is evident that additional 
stimulation is critically needed. The Federal Government seems the 
logical source for such stimulation. 

The results of efficient health service on an adequate scale in our 
rural communities would affect importantly the welfare of all our 
people—rural and urban—and be intimately and very advantageously 
interwoven with the economics of our farming industries. Along with 
the incalculable physical and mental suffering there is under existing 
conditions a money loss resulting from preventable sickness in our 
rural communities which constitutes a very heavy and unnecessary 
tax every year upon our farmers. The annual economic loss from pre- 
ventable disease in our rural districts can be estimated conservatively 
at over $2,000,000,000. Efficient cooperative whole-time health service 
covering all rural communities in the United States could be expected 
in a few years to reduce this loss by at least 50 per cent. The total 
cost of such service would be about $20,000,000 a year and of this 
amount the annual maximum to be furnished by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the contemplated rural health act would be $2,000,000, a 
Federal expenditure of less than 2 cents (about 1.7 cents) per capita 
for the people of this country. According to all the evidence available, 
the beneficial effects of this national legislation would be prompt and 
certain. z 

EXPEDIENCY 

The activities under the proposed measure would be conducted with 
and through the State health departments and the method of pro- 
cedure would have the enthusiastic support of our public-health admin- 
istrators generally such as no other measure for the cooperation of 
the Federal Goyernment in health work could be expected to receive. 

Farm organizations, health-officer organizations, public-health asso- 
clations, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and various 
other business and welfare organizations are on record in support 
of the principles of this measure. 

In view of the human suffering and the tremendous economic loss 
from readily and practically preventable disease in the farm homes of 
this country, it seems that this contemplated rural health measure 
properly and reasonably could be made an urgent feature of the farm 
relief program with which the present Congress is especially concerned. 

The enactment of this rural health bill (H. R. 2014; S. 878) would 
foster the development and permanent maintenance of efficient and 
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economic local health service in communities of the United States 
which comprise an aggregate population of about 75,000,000 and in 
which communities such service is comparatively most needed and 
is urgently needed. It would be in effect the extension of the helpful 
hand of the United States Government through proper channels and 
in a most vitally important way to a large proportion of our people 
at thelr very hearthstones. It would be likely to cause many of our 
citizens of discernment to haye a kindlier personal feeling toward 
their -central Government. It would not be a usurpation of State or 
local governmental authority, but it would be an augmentation of the 
machinery to enable the official State and local health agencies better 
to meet their opportunities and responsibilities to conserve and promote 
the health, the lives, and the general welfare of their constituencies, 
The program of activities which would be carried out under this 
legislation would not be experimental. It would be formulated from 
tried and proven field experience. The main results could be definitely 
forecast. They would be beneficial to all the people—the men, the 
women, and the children—of this country. Our children would obtain 
the greatest benefits because they would be given health advantages in 
time to prevent among them many of the disasters from which their 
elders now haye no escape. Everyone having to do—legislatively, 
executively, or judicially—with putting such a program into opera- 
tion could reasonably expect eventually to receive for his or her con- 
tribution a due mead of popular approval or, what after all is perhaps 
a higher reward, a consciousness of duty done. 


[Applause.] 

I have taken occasion heretofore when this item in our 
appropriation bills was under consideration on the floor of the 
House to make the statement that in my opinion this small 
and trifling sum annually appropriated to the rural health 
work of our country is the most valuable money that our 
Government spends. I have been somewhat amazed in looking 
over a chart of the counties in the United States which have 
established all-time county health offices to find that in some 


of the greatest States of this Union no effort whatever has been - 


made to take advantage of this efficient method of promoting 
the health of the country people. The great State of Texas, 
for instance, with all of its vast area and population, has only 
four counties within its borders where this advantage is being 
taken for the benefit of the people. Other States have no coun- 
ties under its operation. I am very happy to say that my 
own State of Alabama seems to have taken the lead in this 
splendid enterprise, and that 80 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion of Alabama is now served by all-time regular health 
offices, with all of their remedial agencies. 

I think that I have been justified in taking this short time 
to trespass upon your attention about a matter which in my 
opinion is of sufficient importance to justify the earnest consid- 
eration of the Congress in these health measures. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I am very much interested in the gentleman’s 
discussion. Does he recall how many States have no health 
service of this kind at all? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman can see from this chart 
to which I referred that a number of the largest and most 
populous States have not taken advantage of this small appro- 
priation. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Cooprr]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MICHENER). The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, a few days ago a challenge was thrown down in this 
House to any member of the Church of Christ to defend the 
principle of prohibition of the liquor traffic as Christian in 
character. 

It may be that this challenge has not been picked up by any- 
one thus far because it has seemed so unnecessary to do so. 
It is strange that such a challenge should be launched by any- 
one. The usual attack of those opposed to the eighteenth 
amendment has been just the reverse of this. 

It has been charged in the past that the prohibition movement 
is puritanic, that it is purely a moral question, that it was in- 
troducing a religious element into our public life, that it was 
uniting the church and state, and that it was peculiarly an 
achievement of the Christian churches. 

During the speech of the gentleman from Wisconsin he said: 


You must choose between prohibition and the Christian religion. You 
can not have both, for they are eternal opposites. 


Again he said: 


An unbridgeable gulf separates one from the other, with God and 
Christ on one side and the drys on the other. 
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Again quoting him: 

If the divine Christ were to appear on earth to-day and again per- 
form the miracle of transforming water into wine, some fanatical 
prohibition demagogue would demand that the Savior be indicted by a 
grand jury. 


It seems incredible, even to those who have long marked the 
daring and unscrupulousness of the liquor interests, that any 
man should stand on the floor of this House and make a com- 
parison between the divine Christ and the rum runner and the 
bootlegger. [Applause.] 

I hold no brief for any fanatic. Neither do I feel called upon 
to rise to the defense of any demagogue, but I do not believe 
that any fanatic or demagogue, unless he were hopelessly un- 
balanced, would see any parallel between the miracle of Cana, 
with its water turned into wine, and the work of the rum 
runner and bootlegger. 

To suggest a parallel between these is so sacrilegious that 
one’s mind recoils at the mere suggestion, 

If the wine sought to-day by those who are the enemies of 
the eighteenth amendment and who are trying to break down 
this law was only such wine as has been produced from pure 
water, then drunkenness would vanish and all the ills that 
follow in the train of indulgence in intoxicating beverages 
would cease to be. 

There is nowhere in the scriptural story any suggestion that 
any alcohol was present in the wine miraculously produced from 
water at the feast of Cana. 

I am content to believe that the churches of our country, 
instant in prayer, searching the Scriptures, walking with the 
Master, interpreting in terms of modern life the message first 
proclaimed among the hills of Galilee, are better judges of 
the elemental principles of Christianity than those who would 
destroy the eighteenth amendment by citing a few phrases from 
the Book of Books. [Applause.] 

Neither the Bible nor the divine Master needs my defense. 
The Christian Church does not need to rely upon my champion- 
ship. The prohibition cause has its roots in the teaching of 
the Master and in the program of the Christian Church. 

For 15 years I have had the proud honor of being a Member 
of Congress; and never in all of my experience in this House 
have I known any Member of this body to cast such a reflec- 
tion upon the Christian Church and its millions of members as 
did the gentleman from Wisconsin, when on this floor he said— 

You must choose between prohibition and the Christian religion, you 
can not have both, for they are eternal opposites. 

An unbridgeable gulf separates one from the other, with God and 
Christ on one side and the drys on the other. 


I for one could not let the challenge of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin go unanswered without rising in defense of the 
Christian Church of America and its millions of members who 
believe that prohibition has been the greatest moral and eco- 
nomie blessing that has ever come to the people of our country. 
{Applause.] 

Within the last two weeks a great deal has been said on the 
floor of this House relative to those who have lost their lives 
while in the act of violating the prohibition laws. I deplore the 
killing of those who have lost their lives while in the act of 
rum running and bootlegging. I also believe that any officer 
of the law who is guilty of carelessly handling firearms or who 
shoots at or injures another without just cause should be 
severely punished. But, to my mind, those who are responsible 
more than anyone else for these affairs are attempting to throw 
out a smoke screen under which they would cover their guilt 
and shame. 

The liquor outlaws have written a bloody record since the 
advent of prohibition. They haye defied all laws and, in the 
shadow of the Nation’s Capitol, they are caught violating the 
fundamental law of the land. Those who make the public 
charge that the Federal authorities have incited the prohibition 
agents to commit murder whenever one of the liquor-law 
violators is killed or injured, do not utter one word of criticism 
of the criminal who takes the life of an officer in the line of 
duty. The taking of life in the enforcement of the prohibition 
law is not one sided. 

During the last 10 years 61 Federal officers, in addition to 
more than a hundred State and local officers, have been killed 
by bootleggers and rum runners. At no time have I heard any- 
one who is opposed to prohibition stand on this floor and con- 
demn these criminals who have taken the lives of these officers. 
But time and again, whenever a criminal was killed, it has been 
branded as murder and massacre. 

Why this discrimination against the officer of the law and 
tenderness toward the rum runner and the bootlegger? I chal- 
lenge the wet organizations to show where they have, on any 
single occasion, expressed any regret for the murder of these 
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officers who were trying to carry out their sworn duty. Many 
of these victims were young men. They are survived by 
families and little children who must now face life’s battle 
alone. Some of them fought under our flag during the World 
War and passed through all the major engagements of a great 
conflict without a scratch from the enemy only to be murdered 
by bootlegging assassins after they returned home. 

Whisky runners and bootleggers killed these officers, but we 
do not hear one word of condemnation from the lawless liquor 
traffic advocates who have their headquarters at the seat of our 
Government. That the killing or injury of a criminal should 
be seized upon by a wet organization for propaganda pur- 
poses is an outgrage and insult to every law-abiding citizen, 
[Applause. ] 

Their attitude gives encouragement to the bootlegger and 
whisky runner and to a large extent is responsible for the 
shooting of prohibition enforcement officials. . 

The demand which they make, that the officers of the law 
shall not be permitted to defend themselves while on duty, is 
an open invitation to every criminal in the country to violate 
the law with impunity. I ask you how long should an officer 
of the law stand as the target for the bullets of the outlaw 
rum runner. 

To-day we find the rum runner, with fast motor boats, high- 
powered motor cars, equipped with smoke screens to throw off 
pursuit. Armed to the teeth, these criminals of the liquor 
traffic are the most desperate and dangerous group of or- 
ganized bandits in our country. They deal in poison and ply 
their trade with murder and bloodshed. A short time ago these 
outlaws killed a Federal officer and, not content with death, 
they poured 76 shots into the dead body of their victim. 

These are the type of criminals who make it unsafe for law- 
abiding citizens to walk the streets day or night. In my own 
State of Ohio, in the dead hour of the night, rum runners 
dynamited the home of a prohibition agent, seriously injuring 
the officer’s wife and baby. A little later the same brave officer 
was stabbed to death by bootleggers in my own city. But this 
foul murder was not wholly unexpected, for this organized 
band of law violators had served notice that they would kill 
him or anyone else who attempted to interfere with them 
while they were plying their unlawful business. 

Let me say to those who are opposed to prohibition that they 
will command greater respect from the American people if they 
will proceed in an orderly and lawful way in carrying on their 
campaign for the repeal of the eighteenth amendment, instead 
of coming to the defense of whisky runners and encouraging 
them to carry on their unlawful business. [Applause.] 

The prohibition question of to-day is one of enforcement of 
law and respect for the Constitution. That prohibition should 
be strictly enforced as long as it is a part of the Constitution 
is not a debatable question. 

No class of citizens has any right to say: One part of the Con- 
stitution we like and that we will respect and obey; another 
part we do not like and that we will not respect and obey. The 
vilest criminal obeys the laws he wishes to obey. His crim- 
8 begins when he transgresses the laws he does not want 
to obey. . 

If one class of our citizens can disregard a constitutional pro- 
vision because it is not to their liking, other classes will disre- 
gard other provisions of the Constitution, and in the end orderly 
government will be destroyed and anarchy will reign supreme. 

Our whole system of goyernment, our greatness as a Nation, 
the unequaled rights, benefits, opportunities, and privileges 
which we enjoy as individual citizens are all based on the Con- 
stitution, and a blow at the Constitution is a blow at all that 
is near and dear to the hearts of the American people. 
[Applause.] 

The eighteenth amendment is an integral part of the Consti- 
tution, and as such it is as much entitled to respect and obedi- 
ence as any other law of our land. [Applause.] 

The question involyed in the nullification of the prohibition 
law reaches far more than the friends of the cause. It is a 
vital appeal to every friend of orderly government. For if the 
outlaw liquor interests can defy the Constitution it means that 
our Government has failed. The history of the liquor traffic 
reveals it as a foe of orderly government and a breeder of law- 
lessness. And on no other terms can the law-abiding people of 
our country meet it, except upon that of an unconditional sur- 
render, for the very life of America and her institutions of 
orderly government depend upon the issues in this conflict, 
[Applause.] 

The history of the prohibition movement shows the liquor 
interests bribing public officials, buying protection with money 
or Political place, or breaking the laws which have been adopted 
for the control of the liquor traffic. 
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Whether under local option or prohibition, high or low 
license, saloon, or dispensary system, their record is the same. 
Neither the home, the cradle, the toil of man, the health and 
life of the race, the courts of justice, the temples of religion, 
the safety of the Republic—nothing that man has loved, hon- 
ored, or fought for has eyer been respected by this lawless trafic. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want to express the hope that 
nothing I haye said will cause anyone to think I am fearful of 
the future for prohibition, I am not, because I have faith in 
my country and the American people. 

Our people have always met a great crisis when it came. 
Now, as never before, the citizens of our country are aroused 
and are demanding that the laws against the liquor traffic be 
fully enforced, as our great President is striving to do. [Ap- 

lause. | 
4 An overwhelming majority of the American people stand for 
law and order, not for moonshine whisky and nullification. 
They stand for opportunity and decency, not for crime and 
drunkenness. 

And let me say this parting word to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, that the Christian churches, the ministers of the 
same, and the millions of members of these religious institutions 
who believe in prohibition will stand like a solid phalanx along- 
side of our splendid Christian President, Herbert Hoover, and 
support him to the end in his earnest desire to have the laws of 
our Republic respected and obeyed. [Applause.] 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, I am authorized to yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'CONNELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. : 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, the Treasury and Post Office appropriation bill 
now being considered by the House represents almost a billion 
dollars for the operation of our postal system alone. This great 
sum of money challenges the imagination of even the most in- 
different. It goes further than that and proves without fear 
of successful contradiction that enterprise, whether govern- 
mental or otherwise, which requires such a huge sum of money 
in order to carry on its manifold operations must indeed be a 
big institution and a great organization. 

Our postal system is a great organization, and it is the 
greatest and most efficient postal system in the world. During 
the Great War all of the postal systems of all the nations of the 
world broke down except one, and that was the postal system 
of the United States of America. This is perhaps the greatest 
tribute that could ever be paid to the great army of faithful 
citizens who are employed in this system, and because of whose 
loyalty the service went on through the trying days of the war 
with uninterrupted precision and regularity. 

Marshal Foch was talking of the glories of his beloved France. 
“Aye,” said Cardinal Mercier, “ France is great, but to remain 
great she must remember it.” So I say to you that in our 
postal system we have a great organization, the greatest in the 
world, but to remain great we, too, must remember it. 

I recall an article written by an eminent journalist some years 
ago, in which he drew an analogy by comparing our beloved 
country to the human body, stating that our great railroad sys- 
tems, carrying our commerce and products to all parts of the 
country, corresponded to and were as necessary to the country 
as the great arteries in our body which make up our circulatory 
system. I was much impressed with this article, but regretted 
that the writer did not carry the comparison further. I would 
say that if the railroads correspond to our blood arteries, then 
surely the postal system corresponds ideally with the functions 
of the human nerve system. Whereas the human nerve system 
reaches into every minute part of the human body, so, too, 
does the postal system daily reach into every remote and distant 
part of this great Republic, and upon its proper functioning 
must necessarily depend the successful operation of every com- 
mercial, industrial, financial, or social activity of the American 
people, 

Let us pause for a moment and view with pride, if you will, 
this great human dynamo or machine which has been erected 
under the guiding hand of the Congress. The development of our 
great postal system and its wonderful accomplishments is some- 
thing that every citizen of the Republic has a right to be proud 
of, and every Member of the Congress of the United States has 
a particular right for pride in having had a part in doing this 
work. 

Again I say, it is a great system. The greatest in the world, 
but to remain great we must remember it. Have we remem- 
bered it as it should be remembered? Have we accorded to 
the men and women who made this great accomplishment pos- 
sible, the consideration and loyalty and devotion to duty, merits 
for them? To this I must say no; emphatically no! And this 
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applies to all of the employees, whether in the exalted position 
of postmaster or down to the humblest, the special-delivery mes- 
senger boy. 

Take, for instance, the postmaster of New York City. The 
New York post office is restricted to Manhattan Island and the 
Bronx. In the Boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond of 


the greater city, independent post offices are maintained. In 
the New York post office there is more post-office activity, more 
mail handled, more financial transactions each year than is 
handled in the entire Dominion of Canada. The receipts of the 
New York post office approach $80,000,000 annually. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, may I ask my friend from 
New York if he can inform the committee the amount of salary 
paid to the postmaster at the city of New York? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I thank the gentleman for 
interrupting. The postmaster at New York City receives a 
salary of $8,000. That was fixed on the 3d of May, 1875, some 
55 years ago, and has not been increased since. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And he is the administrator of the largest 
single business in the country. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. In the world, I should say, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I think, perhaps, the gentleman is taking 
in too much territory. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The gentleman, of course, is 
right. I will say in the entire country. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Yes; very gladly. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman state the 
receipts of the post office at New York? Do they not amount 
to about $80,000,000? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Yes; that is true, as I have just 
stated, and over $9,000,000 in Brooklyn for the last fiscal year 
under the postmaster, Mr. Albert Firman. I made some 
remarks along this line on this floor last year, and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois, the late lamented Martin 
B. Madden, then our beloved chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, interrupted to suggest that the least we coyld 
do was to pay the postmaster at New York and other large 
cities at least $12,000 a year, and I agreed with him. 

There are some 20,000 employees under the supervision of 
the postmaster, John J. Kiely, and yet this great Government 
pays to the postmaster at New York the miserable pittance of 
$8,000 per year to carry on the great work he is doing with its 
tremendous burden of responsibility. There is the same condi- 
tion in all the great post offices. I believe there are less than 
15 of all the postmasters in the United States who receive the 
salary of $8,000 per year. They are paid in accordance with 
the receipts of their offices and their salaries range downward 
to the minimum of $2,400. 

Assistant postmasters and supervisory employees, men trained 
and expert in their work, men of inestimable value to the 
Government, men and women who through initiative, efficiency, 
and devotion to duty, save to the Government many, many 
millions of dollars each year, likewise are woefully and shame- 
fully underpaid. Then we come to the rank and file—clerks, 
the city carriers, the laborers, the motor-vehicle employees, em- 
ployees in the Railway Mail Service, mail messengers, watch- 
men, and so forth, The story of their neglect during the past 
half century is one that reflects no credit on the Government. 
I believe that this Government should be the model employer. 
That the treatment accorded to its employees, the hours of 
labor required, the compensation paid, the provisions made for 
the superannuated, the provisions made for inevitable illness, 
and the provisions made for wholesome, reasonable recreation 
and vacations, should all be of such a character as to reflect 
credit upon the Government, fo command the respect of the 
nations of the world, and to inspire all public and private 
enterprises with a desire to emulate the example which the 
Government sets. 

It has been stated by the labor departments of several of 
our States, and I believe by the Labor Department of the 
Federal Government, that the cost of maintaining a family of 
five with only the necessary things of life, minus all luxuries, 
would average between $2,400 and $2,500 per annum. Yet the 
Congress is contented to go right on bartering with the postal 
employées, compelling them to eke out a bare existence on an 
average salary of less than $2,100 per year. 

I believe this condition should be corrected and corrected 
immediately. I have no patience with the economists of the 
House or the Senate with their everlasting preaching about this 
bugaboo, the “ deficit.” In addressing the conference convention 
of postal employees in Wilmington, Del., several years ago, the 
then Postmaster General, Harry S. New, stated that while there 
was a deficit of some $40,000,000, he felt that this should not 
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be so considered, because it represented the sole and only 
cost to the people of the country for their postal system. This 
would mean that the per capita tax on our people to support 
the postal system would be a per capita tax of 30 cents per year. 
So you can readily understand how fallacious this talk of a 
deficit really is. 

Prior to 1880 the civil service of the United States was more 
or less of a myth. Certainly it was a misnomer. Men and 
women entered the Government service through a so-called com- 
petitive examination, but the civil-service part of it ended 
right there. Employees were not permitted to maintain any 
organization to promote their welfare or better their working 
conditions, There was no protection or security in their posi- 
tions. Employees were fired and hired at the whim of the 
powers that be. A great reform movement was inaugurated 
about that time and by 1884 this movement had reached such 
proportions and received such public approval that the formation 
of postal organizations became possible, and since that time the 
several groups of postal employees have developed, maintained, 
and operated organizations outstanding in efficiency, which have 
contributed much to development of the postal system, that have 
been most helpful to the Congress and to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and that have been far-reaching in promoting the better- 
ment of the employees. ; 

The post-office clerks employed at first and second class post 
offices were among the first to organize, and in the year 1883 
they launched the National Association of Post Office Clerks. 
This was followed in the year 1892 by the formation of the 
United Association of Post Office Clerks. In 1899 these organi- 
zations were merged and became the United National Associa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, under which title they are still effec- 
tively functioning in the interest of a better Postal Service, a 
better postal employee, and a better-served American public. 

During the week beginning Labor Day, 1929, this organization 
held its thirtieth annual convention in the city of Baltimore, 
Md. On April 15, 1929, I introduced a bill now pending in the 
House Post Office Committee known as H. R. 162, postal em- 
ployees’ longevity. The enactment into law of this bill would 
automatically correct the untoward conditions heretofore out- 
lined. The Baltimore convention of the United National Asso- 
ciation of Post Office Clerks unanimously adopted a resolution 
making this legislative proposal their paramount issue. This 
bill was originally introduced in the Senate in the Seventieth 
Congress by Senator La Fouterre, of Wisconsin. However, two 
or three small groups of postal employees were inadvertently 
omitted from Senator La Fotxette’s bill, so I revamped the bill 
to include the employees referred to, and added a proviso that 
would extend the benefits of the bill to all employees who had 
already completed the prescribed periods of service. 

Before proceeding to further dilate on this proposal, I wish 
to show the real need for a reclassification of salaries upward, 
and I append hereto an extract from the annual report of the 
leader of the United National Association of Post Office Clerks, 
known to most Members of this House, who has been president 
of the clerks’ association for some 12 years, C. P. Franciscus. 


SALARIES 


Congressman Can, BACHMANN, of West Virginia, sponsored our pro- 
posal for reclassification of salaries with an entrance grade of $2,000 
and a maximum grade of $2,600. This bill was referred to the House 
Post Office Committee, where it is now pending. 

I believe that the need for further salary readjustment upwards be- 
comes more evident and pressing as each day goes on, In spite of all 
the forecasts of the philosophers, statisticians, and economists, the cost 
of living has not receded, and it is very doubtful that it ever will recede 
to its pre-war standard. 

In 1883 the association asked for reclassification with automatic pro- 
motion to a maximum of $1,400. The reclassification was granted, also 
the maximum of $1,400, but not the automatic promotion. Year after 
year from that time until 1907 we petitioned the Congress for the auto- 
matic promotion, and this was finally granted by the act of March 3, 
1907, which gave automatic promotion to $1,200 and through the crea- 
tion of the title of special clerk established the possible maximum of 
salary for a clerk of $1,400 per year. This was some help, but many 
years too late to be effective. In 1911 the association asked for re- 
classification with a maximum of $1,700. Congress gaye us this in 
1917—also too late. In 1917 the association again asked reclassi- 
fication with a maximum of $2,500. Congress delayed the granting of 
this increase three years and likewise reduced the maximum to $2,000— 
both tgo late and too small to be effective in promoting the maximum 
of efficiency in the service and of satisfaction to the people. In 1923 
the association again asked for reclassification with a maximum of 
$2,600 and again Congress delayed two years and gave us only half of 
that which we asked for. 

We asked for the $2,600 as the maximum for post-office clerks because 
we believed that the high intelligence required of one who had to 
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perform the duties of a clerk and the responsibilities that go with our 
positions merited certainly not less than the maximum salary of $2,600, 

As Government employees, we are not mere wage earners, more than 
that, we are no longer private citizens of the Republic. We are part 
of the Government. We have closed the door to opportunity behind us 
and the allurements of the outside world have no concern for us. We 
have pledged our all to the Government and have given our future, our 
hopes, our ideals, our homes, and the future of our children into its 
keeping. We are first, last, and all of the time for the Republic. There 
is no otber doctrine, thought, or ideal that can be properly adhered to 
by an employee of our Government, This, in brief, represents our obli- 
gations to the Nation, It should be remembered, however, that the 
Government, when it exacts such obligations from its employees must, 
perforce, assume the obligation of providing for its employees in such 
manner that they will be enabled to maintain their families, their 
homes, and themselyes on a standard that will reflect credit upon the 
Government and satisfaction to the people whom such employees are 
sworn to serye, 

It is fitting at this time that we remind Congress, in whose keeping 
our destinies must always remain, that since the original classification 
of post-office clerks in 1883, down to the reclassification of 1925, the 
maximum salary of post-office clerks was increased by $900 or 75 per 
cent, while the compensation of all other workers in the land, from the 
humble errand boy up to and including the President of the United 
States, has doubled, trebled, and in many instances quadrupled during 
the same period. It must be said of us, therefore, that our request for 
a maximum salary of $2,600 is not unreasonable, but is, in fact, more 
than modest, and the association again petitions the Congress to give 
favorable consideration to the proposal of Congressman BacHMANN 
(H. R. 6658). 

Like the others, the proposal of Congressman BACHMANN, of West Vir- 
ginia (H. R. 6658), as outlined above, was lost in the short session of 
the Seventieth Congress, but Congressman BACHMANN, with undimin- 
ished interest and energy, promptly reintroduced his bill in the opening 
days of the special session. The bill is now pending in the Post Office 
Committee, and every delegate to the convention should accept it as his 
responsibility to bring this just measure to the attention of the member- 
ship the country over so that they in turn may interest the people and 
the people will persuade the Congress to give a willing ear to our peti- 
tion and to give us the compensation and salary to which the responsi- 
bilities of our profession entitle us. 


I believe that the Members of this House will agree with me 
that the petition of the clerks’ association, as stated by its presi- 
dent, is in fact reasonable and modest, and I hope the day is not 
far distant when the House will give serious consideration to 
this subject and let the employees of the Government enjoy some 
little part of the great prosperity that has blessed and continues 
to bless our Nation. 

H. R. 162 


A bill for postal employees’ longevity 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter supervisory employees, special 
clerks, clerks, laborers, watchmen, and messengers in first and second 
class post offices, and employees of the motor-vehicle service, and letter 
carriers in the city delivery service and village delivery service, and 
employees in the Railway Mail Service, and rural letter carriers, and 
clerks at division headquarters of post-office inspectors, as a reward for 
continuous service, shall be granted $100 per annum to their base pay 
as now fixed or hereafter fixed by law, upon completion of 10 years’ 
service, and an additional $100 per annum upon the completion of 
every 5-year period of service thereafter: Provided, That no credit 
shall be given for service after the thirtieth year of employment: 
Provided further, That the benefits of this act shall be extended to all 
of the groups of postal employees hereinbefore specified and who have 
completed the periods of service prescribed herein. 


To again revert to the longevity bill (H. R. 162), which I am 
sponsoring and which I hope to see enacted into law during the 
present session, let me again quote from the annual report of 
the president of the United National Association of Post Office 
Clerks: 

Our Cincinnati convention of 1928 with great enthuslasm made this 
proposal the paramount issue of the association for the current year. 

As will be noted, this bill provides for the payment to postal em- 
ployees of an additional $100 in salary after the completion of 10 years’ 
service and $100 additional after the completion of each 5-year period 
of service thereafter, but no additional compensation for any service in 
excess of 30 years. In practice this proposal would make it possible for 
employees to receive a maximum additional compensation of $500 as a 
reward for faithful service to the Government over a period of 30 years 
or more. The additional compensation is.reduced, of course, for each 
5-year period of service less than 30, and likewise there is no additional 
compensation except after the completion of the initial 10-year period of 
service. 

This proposal is the first thought or suggestion for the reward of 
faithful service and the recognition of seniority or length of service. 
The successful and efficient operation of the postal system, like all other 
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industrial enterprises, depends in a great measure upon the continuity 
of service of the great mass or rank and file of its employees, Statis- 
ties will show that in all industries where the labor overturn is great 
that efficiency is sacrificed at a tremendous expense. The training of 
new employees is recognized by all commercial or industrial institutions 
as an unavoidable liability that can only be kept at the minimum by 
providing incentive and appropriate reward for their employees, to give 
the best that is in them to their employer, to remain faithful to their 
employment, to develop a high degree of pride in their occupation, and 
to make their employment their Hfe's work and something of which they 
and their descendants might well be proud. 

This proposal is so manifestly fair and just that it is difficult to 
conceive of an argument that could be advanced against it. It is 
just to the worker in that it gives to the worker at least a part of the 
fruits of his labors over a lifetime. It is just to the Government or 
employer in that it would inevitably develop the highest ideal of 
loyalty and devotion to the service among the employees and likewise 
the highest possible degree of efficiency, with a corresponding elimina- 
tion of all waste of both time and material that must result in a 
saving to the Government in dollars and cents many times over the 
sum total that such a law would cost. 

I believe that the above proposal is without a peer in the elements 
of equity and justice to all of the Government workers involved and 
I earnestly recommend to the convention the reaffirmation of the 
action taken by our Cincinnati convention in regard to this proposal. 


Mr, Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I 
want to record the fact that 1 am in hearty accord with the 
views just quoted from the statement of the president of the 
United National Association of Post Office Clerks, Mr. C, P. 
Franciscus, and I believe, too, that the cost of the operation 
of the law, which I propose, House Resolution 162, the longevity 
bill, would be neutralized and dissipated—in fact, converted 
into an economy—by the increased productivity of the em- 
ployees, by the pride of occupation with which they would be 
inspired, by the great saving that would inure to the Govern- 
ment through the continuity of the employees’ service and a 
more appreciative personnel. I believe further that this law 
would extend to countless thousands of men, women, and inno- 
cent children an unalloyed happiness that could not be pur- 
chased for all the gold in the universe, and to the membership 
of this House a priceless pleasure and satisfaction that must 
abide with you always. 

Because of these thoughts I want to express the very earnest 
hope that the Post Office Committee will give early and favor- 
able consideration to this proposal and that when it comes 
before you it will receive your approval, so that you can 
enjoy to the fullest capacity the happiness and satisfaction 
that comes only to those who perform their full duty to their 
fellow men. 

Our distinguished colleague, Mr. Igoe, of the Illinois delega- 
tion, has enlisted in this cause of our neglected men and women 
of the Postal Service by introducing a bill (H. R. 5679) which 
is now in the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and 
which I heartily commend to the consideration of the Members 


of the House. 
SHORTER WORKDAY ON SATURDAY 


Mr. Chairman, while on the question of matters pertaining 
to our post-office employees, I desire to make some observa- 
tions regarding my bill H. R. 167, which is to provide a shorter 
workday on Saturday for employees in the Postal Service. For 
much of the interesting material given in this speech I am 
indebted to Mr. M. T. Finnan, Secretary National Association 
of Letter Carriers. His research and cooperation has helped 
me to bring these facts to the attention of the Congress and I 
am very glad to pay him this deserved tribute. 

H. R. 167 
A bill to provide a shorter workday on Saturday for postal employees 

Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter, when the needs of the service 
require supervisory employees, special clerks, clerks, substitute clerks, 
laborers, and employees of the motor-vehicle service in first and second 
class post offices and carriers in the City Delivery Service and in the 
village delivery service and employees of the Railway Mail Service to 
perform service in excess of four hours on Saturdays, they shall be 
granted compensatory time in an amount equal to such excess on one 
of the five working-days following the Saturday upon which such excess 
service was performed: Provided, however, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may, if the exigencies of the service require it, authorize the pay- 
ment of overtime for service in excess of four hours on the last three 
Saturdays in the calendar year in lieu of compensatory time: And 
provided further, That for the purpose of extending the benefits of this 
act to railway postal clerks, the service of clerks assigned to road 
duty shall be based on an average of not exceeding eight hours per 
day for 280 days per annum, including proper allowances for all 
service required on lay-off periods. Clerks required to perform service 
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in excess of eight hours daily, as herein provided, shall be paid in cash 
at the annual rate of pay or granted compensatory time at their 
option for such overtime. 


In giving consideration to employment standards the two 
factors of major moment are wages and hours of labor. The 
effect of these two items on the worker's life and well-being is so 
profound and far-reaching as to defy overstatement. More- 
over, there exists an intimate and apparently interdependent 
relationship between wage rates and hours of labor. Long 
hours and low wages go hand in hand. Strangely, too, and as an 
historical review will fully disclose, advancing wages and de- 
clining hours of toil have kept step together. Forecasting the 
future, the prediction can be safely made that, as the hours of 
labor go downward, the course of real wages will be upward. 

My purpose is to give consideration to the continuing trend 
toward a shorter work week throughout industry, with particu- 
lar regard to the institution and observance of a shorter work 
day en Saturday im post offices. Almost eight years have 
elapsed since former Postmaster General Work, on July 13, 
1922, issued the original order concerning the observance of a 
shorter work day on Saturday in post offices, which, in a 
restricted way, gave this innovation its initial trial. This trial 
proved a complete success, so complete in fact that on December 
1, 1922, former Postmaster General Work issued an order sup- 
plementing and confirming the original order, and making its 
terms applicable throughout the year. Later, on May 4, 1924. 
and again on September 8, 1924, former Postmaster General 
New issued orders which in substance, invested postmasters with 
discretionary authority to limit work on Saturday afternoons 
during all the months of the year in keeping with imperative 
service requirements. 

Behind the shorter workday on Saturday are now eight years 
of invaluable experience. Introduced in a limited way and 
largely as an experiment, it has made remarkable progress both 
in scope and observance. Under varying auspices and for vary- 
ing periods of time, city letter carriers and other postal em- 
ployees have been granted respite from duty on Saturday after- 
noons, while service efficiency has been maintained at a high 
level. 

The progress thus made is highly encouraging. The future is 
bright with promise. It is plain, however, that the time has 
arrived when serious consideration should be given to a further 
expansion and liberalization of this observance so as to assist 
the Postal Service to keep step with social and economic progress 
on the one hand and permit a more general participation in its 
benefits on the other. 

The shorter workday on Saturday in post offices is no longer 
on trial. Seven years’ experience has confirmed, and abundantly 
confirmed, its practicability and usefulness. It has proven itself 
on every count, Its initial trial occurred at a timely hour. 
Throughout business and industry Saturday half-holiday observ- 
ance, long established, has deyeloped to a point where it is well- 
nigh universal. The trend of progress now tends steadily 
toward the 5-day work week. Public opinion with unmistak- 
able voice has registered its approval of the shorter workday on 
Saturday in post offices. Through broad-scale cooperation this 
observance during the past six years has served to stimulate 
service efficiency and enthusiasm, and the innovation has re- 
sulted well in every item and particular. Prompt deliveries on 
the succeeding Monday morning have been the invariable rule, 
and service morale and employees’ health and well-being have 
been greatly enhanced thereby with little, if any, added cost. 
Every service requirement has been fully answered. Moreover, 
the Saturday half-holiday idea is fundamentally and economi- 
cally sound. Wisdom insistently counsels its wider acceptance. 

There is no special virtue in any certain number of labor hours 
per day. Time was when 10 and 12 hours or more was the 
daily average. The advent of the 8-hour workday, the adoption 
of which was long and bitterly resisted, marked another notable 
social advance. Now the Shour day no longer satisfies, Prog- 
ress has passed that point. More than one-half the organized 
crafts now observe a 44-hour schedule, or less, per week, with 
the number of workers thus affected growing steadily. 

Primarily this progress has been achieved because society 
could afford it. In the crudetool days much of the workers’ 
waking hours were devoted to providing for the essential needs 
of food, clothing, and shelter. Then one new tool succeeded 
another until there is now no longer a problem of production. 
A problem of plenty now confronts us, a problem in many ways 
as perplexing as that of scarcity. To maintain a proper balance 
between production and consumption and to keep these forces 
healthy and active, and thus sustain and diffuse the blessings of 
national prosperity, compels the progressive adoption of the 
shorter work week. 
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This view hitherto widely held by forward-looking men of 
affairs is now winning general acceptance. Garet Garrett, 
writing in the May 11, 1929, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, sums up the whole situation as follows: 


Having by machines, science, and method achieved the power of un- 
limited industrial production, we perceived that the next problem was 
how to get the product consumed. In order to get it consumed the 
standard of living must rise and the standard of living can rise only 
provided the buying power of the individua] is continuously increased. 
Suddenly, in this light, the individual begins to be regarded primarily 
as a consumer. * * The meaning of this strange truth has yet 
to be completely comprehended. It is a new economic condition. 

So long as production was the world’s anxiety, with never enough 
of anything and a surplus unimaginable, the individual was primarily 
regarded as a producer. Never until now was the problem of unlimited 
production solved. 


Improved means and methods of production have wrought a 
revolution in our economic order. Since 1920, according to 
L. P. Alford, vice president of the American Engineering Coun- 
cil, the productivity of wage earners has increased 53 per cent 
as against 4.7 per cent for the preceding 20 years. Since the 
pre-war period pig-iron production per man-hour has more 
than doubled. Telegraph printing machines, declared to be 50 
per cent faster than the Morse telegraph system, are being 
widely installed. Call the roll of industry and similar increases 
in productive efficiency are revealed all along the line. The 
same is true in the post office, as indicated by the increased 
amount of work performed by post-office clerks and city letter 
carriers on a comparable postal revenue basis, and also by the 
steady numerical decline in other large postal groups. 


In 15 years— 


Declares Edward A. Filene, the great merchant and humani- 
tarian, in the Atlantic Monthly— 


the production of cars per man-hour increased tenfold. That is, in 
a given period one man can turn out the number of cars that 10 men 
made 15 years ago. 


It is due to this same increase in productive efficiency as por- 
trayed in the foregoing references, and which could be supple- 
mented by a mass of additional citations, that steady progress 
has been nrade in recent years toward a shorter work-week 
observance. If crude tools and cruder methods were still em- 
ployed, hours would be long and wages low, no matter how 
well organized we might be or insistent our voice. Society 
can now not only afford to grant a shorter work week but it 
can not afford to do otherwise. To deny it is to invite disaster. 
That this fact is winning general recognition is indicated by 
many major developments during the seyen years intervening 
since the shorter Saturday in post offices was instituted and by 
other important happenings of the more recent past. 

Dating from an Executive order issued by former President 
Wilson on June 9, 1914, Government employees where not spe- 
cifically excepted from its benefits have been granted a three 
months’ seasonal holiday within the dates of June 15 to 
September 15, inclusive, on each succeeding year. On May 9, 
1927, former President Coolidge issued an order which in sub- 
stance extends this observance from a three months’ to a four 
months’ period. This order provides that four hours shall 
constitute a day’s work on Saturday within the specified 
months, 

President Hoover has addressed himself on repeated occa- 
sions to the subject of increasing efficiency and the good 
results that in the natural order of things should flow there- 
from. The following excerpt from an address of President 
Hoover aptly portrays his point of view: 


There has been a reyolution through shifting of basic ideas on the 
part of both business and labor. The large majority of both sides 
to-day willingly accept the fundamental principle that the highest pos- 
sible wages are the road to increased consumption of goods and thereby 
to prosperity. Both accept the fundamental fact that greater efficiency, 
larger application of mechanical devices, and full personal efforts 
are the road to cheaper costs, lower prices, and thus again to wider 
consumption and larger production. Both discard the ancient con- 
tention that labor is an economic commodity. Both realize that labor 
is entitled to participation in the benefits of increased efficiency, 


The attitude and example of Henry Ford, the great manu- 
facturer, in instituting the 5-day work week to apply to the 
operatives in his immense establishments and in urging the 
wider adoption of the 5-day week has had a profound effect 
upon public opinion. Disdaining the thought that this innova- 
tion should be prompted by generous or charitable motives, Mr. 
Ford has bottomed his advocacy of the shorter work week on 
sound business reasons. Defining prosperity as— 
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the freest possible exchange of what people need for what they 
produce— 


Mr. Ford, in substance, insists that real wages have and should 
continue to advance and the average hours of labor should 
steadily become less. 


Men are getting four and five times the wages for the 8-hour day that 
was paid for 15 hours 50 years ago— 


Declared Mr. Ford in one of his notable statements on this 
subject. 


This is not because employers are more generous, 
to the fact that they are producing more. 


Former President Coolidge in his last annual message to 
Congress, on December 4, 1928, recorded himself in exceedingly 
strong terms as agreeing to the concept that wages are paid 
from production. Doubtless, too, Mr, Coolidge believes that 
wages should advance and the hours of labor decline as pro- 
ductive efficiency increases. From his message the following is 
quoted in part: 


In its economic life our country has rejected the long-accepted law 
of a limitation of the wage fund, which led to pessimism and despair 
because it was the doctrine of perpetual poverty, and has substituted 
for it the American conception that the only limit to profits and wages 
is production, which is the doctrine of optimism and hope, because it 
leads to prosperity. * * è The application of this theory accounts 
for our widening distribution of wealth. No discovery ever did more 
to increase the happiness and prosperity of the people, 


More recently, Secretary of Labor Davis, a consistent advocate 
of higher wages and shorter hours as a means of solving the 
problem of increasing productivity, declared: 


It is the machine that euts down costs by producing goods with 
little effort and in great volume; that makes possible the thousand and 
one comforts we have to-day. * * * But now machinery threatens 
to become so refined that it no longer needs 80 many people to run it 
and therefore is turning to devour the very people it brought into 
being. * * If every man and woman who wants to work is not 
kept fully employed at good wages and furnished with ample buying 
bower our prosperity will go to smash. Our machines wer be able to 
fill the stores and warehouses to the bursting point, but tnere will be 
no one to buy these things. 


Increasing productive efficiency has not been without its at- 
tendant evils. Widespread unemployment or unremunerative 
endeayor has not infrequently followed in its trail. This has 
been true in coal mining, in textiles, in oil, in boot and shoe 
manufacturing, and related industries. It is the head and 
front of the agricultural problem. This phenomenon has chal- 
lenged the attention of many thoughtful men. During the con- 
ference of governors held in New Orleans Governor Brewster, of 
Maine, indicted as absurd any state of affairs that would permit 
people to suffer for the want of things because there was too 
much. In urging the creation of a revolving fund of some 
$3,000,000,000 to be drawn upon for public improvements, to 
meet unemployment conditions as the emergency might require, 
Governor Brewster spoke in part as follows: 

In Egypt people suffered when there was a famine. In America 
people suffer when there is a glut. What is called overproduction fills 
our storehouses. Factories close down, Men walk the streets and 
starve not because there is too little but because there seems too much, 
Supply outruns demand. A seeming surplus spells disaster to pro- 
ducers everywhere, Civilization may appropriately ask itself how far 
either supply or demand may be controlled. * * + Such conditions 
constitute a tragedy and a travesty upon the organizing genius of 
American business men, 


During a recent convention of the American Federation of 
Labor the question of a shorter work week became the one issue 
of major movement. A survey of progress was made and a defi- 
nite policy confirmed. 


We realize— 
Declared President Green— 


that there is no question more serious than this one of machine dis- 
placement and the development of mechanical devices and power to the 
point where the machine operated by the few is so serving as to dis- 
place hundreds of working men and women. So we stand as a challenge 
to this thing, demanding that human beings shall first be protected 
above and beyond any material thing or any mechanical device. 


Continuing on this theme, President Green declared— 
We are baitling for more leisure— 


It is due solely 


And— 
demanding a lessening of the workday and of the work week in at- 
cordance with industrial development. 
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A big meeting of railroad workers, sponsored by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers, was held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on 
Sunday, March 31, 1929. This meeting initiated a nation- 
wide campaign for a 6-hour day to combat unemployment on 
railroads. 


We must remember— 


Said Assistant President Shea, of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen— 


that we are now living in the machine age. One of the huge loco- 
motives of to-day will do the work of four or five locomotives of yester- 
day, and that means that it will deprive three or four engine crews 
of their jobs. 


These citations could be multiplied indefinitely. They are 
all part and parcel of the same big question. They show and 
show unmistakably the unanimity of opřnion that now exists 
regarding the need of shortening the average work week. In- 
creased wages alone will not solye the problem of increasing 
productive efficiency. There must be a shortening of the work 
week. 

And this very thing is happening. The newspapers tell the 
story of progress from day to day. Throughout the building 
trades the 5-day work week is progressing steadily. Recently 
some 150,000 workers, embracing the various organized build- 
ing crafts in New York City, have been conceded the 5-day 
work week. 


The entire building industry will be operating on the 5-day week 
basis in a comparatively short time— 


is the prediction of S. W. Strauss & Co., investment firm. The 
garment and hat and cap workers are practically all on a 5-day 
week basis, the great clothing centers of New York and Chi- 
cago having accepted it outright. Other industries where the 
5-day week has been instituted, at least in part, include textiles, 
shoes, paper products, metal products, tools and machines, 
jewelry, pencils, and insulated wire. Meanwhile, although no 
data are available, it is evident that Saturday half holiday ob- 
servance has now progressed to the point where it may be con- 
sidered an established custom. 

I have on repeated occasions recorded myself in favor of a 
Saturday half holiday for postal employees. Much progress 


has been achieved, but the time has now arrived when, in the 
interest of uniformity and order, this observance should be made 


general. It was to give effect to this purpose that the shorter 
workday on Saturday legislation was so vigorously pressed 
during the recent session in Congress. 

A shorter Saturday workday bill, which provided that com- 
pensatory time shall be granted tlerks, carriers, railway-mail 
clerks, and other designated employees for all work performed 
in excess of four hours on Saturday, was passed by the Senate 
on May 10, 1928, and later reported favorably to the House by 
the House Post Office Committee. Although the session closed 
without further action on this legislation the outlook for the 
future is encouraging. Senator La Forzerre, of Wisconsin, 
and Representatives Map, of New York, KENDALL, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and myself have again introduced in the Senate and 
House, respectively, bills providing for a shorter workday on 
Saturday in postal employment. 

The shorter workday on Saturday in post offices, I repeat, 
was instituted at a timely hour. Much water has run under 
the bridge during the past seven years. If doubts were hith- 
erto entertained in any quarter regarding the wisdom and prac- 
ticability of this innovation, they should now be completely 
dissipated. The Saturday half holiday is here, and here to 
stay, while progress moves rapidly and certainly to the 5-day 
week. Every fact and factor germane to a consideration of this 
question urge the shorter workday on Saturday for postal 
employees. There is no longer a single valid objection that 
can be raised against this proposition, and postmasters and 
postal employees cooperating in happy accord and in keeping 
with existing regulations should promptly move to give effect 
to this custom by broader observance and liberalized provisions. 
The trend of things runs definitely toward a shorter work week. 
Its universal observance is as certain as to-morrow's sun. The 
Postal Service should not lag in this steady march of progress, 
and we predict it will not. To those who still hesitate may we 
tender this thought: 


Be not the first by which the new is tried, 
Yet not the last to lay the old aside, 


During the present session I have had the honor of again 
introducing the following humane bills in the interest of the 
post-office employees to wit: 
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A bill to provide study periods for post-office clerks, terminal and 
transfer clerks 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter clerks and special clerks in first 
and second class post offices, railway postal clerks assigned to termimal 
railway post offices and transfer offices who are required to take case 
examinations on distribution schemes or examinations on train schedules 
for the proper dispatch of mail or any other examinations required by 
the necessities of their employment, shall be granted study periods of 
not less than thirty consecutive minutes daily under such regulations 
as the Postmaster General may prescribe: Provided, That said study 
periods shall be considered as part of the regular working tour. 


H. R. 168 


A bill granting holidays to postal employees in States where holidays 
are a State law 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to grant all State holidays to the employees of 
the Postal Service of the United States and its possessions on and after 
the passage of this act. 


H. R. 169 
A bill granting hospital treatment to postal employees suffering from 
tuberculosis, nervous diseases, or kindred occupational ailments in 
Government-owned hospitals 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to provide that employees of the Postal 
Service suffering from tuberculosis, nervous diseases, or kindred occu- 
pational ailments be given hospitalization by the United States Public 
Health Service and hospitals and sanatoria now conducted by the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau without cost to the stricken employee. 


H. R. 170 
A bill granting annual and sick leave to postal employees 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to provide for employees in the Postal Service 
30 days’ leaye of absence with pay, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, 
each fiscal year, and sick leave with pay at the rate of 30 days a year. 
Sick leave shall be granted only upon satisfactory evidence of illness, 
and if more than two days, the application therefor shall be accom- 
panied by a physician's certificate. 

The 30 days’ leave shall be credited at the rate of 214 days for 
each month of actual service. 


H. R. 171 


A bill granting leave of absence to postal employees on account of 
death in family 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to provide leave of absence to postal employees, 
with pay, not to exceed fiye days, in the event of a death occurring in 
their immediate family or for other urgent cause. 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. PALMER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I want to say a word or two in behalf of our pensioners. 
It has been a custom from time immemorial in all countries 
to grant pensions to the defenders of the country. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been more liberal to its 
soldiers and their dependents than any other nation. Although 
I understand that Australia, New Zealand, and Canada have 
been liberal—more so than most foreign nations—yet I am 
proud to say that the United States has been even more liberal 
than these. 

However, we have not been as liberal as we should. We 
have been a successful nation. The hand of Providence has 
been very kind to us, and if one of our citizens gives his life 
for our country, for a cause he thought just and right, and in 
so doing was robbed of his privileges on earth and not per- 
mitted to enjoy the happiness we now enjoy, his dependents 
should be liberally provided for. It is in consequence of his 
sacrifice that we are able to enjoy the happiness we have 
to-day. But I sometimes think, as I said a moment ago, that 
we are not as liberal with these pensioners as we should be. 
A number of the rules and regulations in the different depart- 
ments should be changed and liberalized. In most cases I 
think we have been sufliciently just in our pensions, but here 
and there we have extreme cases to which the rules and regula- 
tions should not be made to apply. 

I recall one man in my district who is helpless. He is now 
upon a bed of affliction and has been there for years. He was 
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a. great soldier, but now he is bearing the affliction of such a 
sacrifice. Every morning he has to be lifted with some kind 
of a hoist, which is wearing out the lives of his attendants and 
friends, so to speak. There should be some provision made to 
reach these extreme cases. 

I know of other cases, ladies and gentlemen, where boys and 
girls who are descendants of soldiers are helpless and imbeciles, 
requiring the care and custody of attendants all the time, but 
under our law they are only entitled to $20 per month. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we should see that these extreme 
cases are taken care of at once. It has always been the policy 
of this Nation to do what was right and just. We have always 
stood on the high plane of justice to all and special favors to 
none, and I believe that as long as we continue on this plane 
the Hand which guides the clouds, the shadows, and the seasons, 
will continue to guide this great and good Nation. We are 
amply able, so I hope we will see to it that these people are 
cared for—these few remaining soldiers of the Civil War, the 
soldiers of the Spanish-American War, and the brave soldiers of 
the late World War, together with their orphans and widows. 

I do not want to take your time further, but I just wanted to 
raise my voice in behalf of a more liberal pension and more 
liberal pension laws for the defenders of this nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, just after the 
Christmas holidays I introduced a bill to create the department 
of general welfare. This bill was drawn by me during the 
holidays and I was very glad to begin my new legislative year 
by offering to Congress and the country this new proposal. 

I am very anxious for a full study and discussion of the pro- 
visions of the bill. I have received several letters indorsing the 
measure and a reasonable amount of editorial mention has come 
to my attention. 

At this time I wish to read and discuss extracts from two 
editorials—one favorable to a part of my bill and one opposing 
all its provisions. First, I wish to call attention to an editorial 
in opposition to my measure and leave the more favorable one 
for discussion a little later. 

The New York Sun on the 8th of this month carried an edi- 
torial which opposes the bill and yet by the weakness of its 
logic there are established some very cogent reasons for the 
measure. The editor offers no good reason why my bill should 
not be enacted and by making an ugly face at the measure shows 
that there are some reasons, which he is afraid to mention, why 
he is opposed to the establishment of the department of general 
welfare as provided in my bill. 

He therefore contents himself with some objections, which, by 
their weakness, become powerful arguments for the bill. Let 
me read the last part of the New York Sun editorial, which is 
as follows: 


Mr. Lankrorp’s bill shows only too clearly how Federal encroachment 
can be made to work. The Georgian starts out with a proposal for 
governmental ownership and control of all radio communications 
through a “department of general welfare.” But this “ department” 
would find the scope of its employment enlarged even before it came 
into existence. 

It would be required also to provide moving-picture films whenever 
they were needed by other departments of the Government, or by schools, 
churches, and “other legitimate associations.” Incidentally, through 
this department the Federal Government would be required to pay half 
the costs of free textbooks for children. 

The naive faith of certain Americans in the desirability of having the 
United States run everything is an abiding wonder. Unfortunately this 
habit of mind is as perilous as it is ridiculous. 


The editor shows “ method in his madness.” I am not seeking 
to have United States “run everything.” I will suggest though 
that it would be better for the United States to “run every- 
thing” rather than “everything” run the United States. The 
Government is the voice of the people expressed in action. It 
is better for the people to “run everything” that may be 
operated for the welfare of the people rather than let every- 
thing” run the people to their undoing and to the ultimate 
destruction of our Nation. 

There are those who believe that “everything” should be 
considered from their commercial standpoint only and that the 
Government should “run everything” that means money for 
them, but that the Government should not “run everything“ 
or anything for the general welfare of the public. 

The thing that amuses me and yet stirs my deepest indigna- 
tion is to see individuals, like the editor of the New York Sun, 
the recipient of special favors at the hands of the Govern- 
ment—special privileges shown because of a definite policy of 
the Government—and yet the same editor objects most vocifer- 
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ously when it is proposed to extend the benefits of that policy to 
others and to the public at large. 

The editor, no doubt, chuckles with delight when the Govern- 
ment hauls his newspapers for less, much less, postage per 
pound than it will haul the same papers for the individual citi- 
zen. The editor is in favor “of having the United States run 
everything” so as to give him thousands of dollars annually 
in the way of cheaper postage for his newspapers, but is not 
in favor of “haying the United States run everything” so as 
to benefit all the people of our country. 

I am not in favor of the United States “ running everything.” 
I am, though, in favor of the Government doing whatever is 
best for the welfare of all the people. The Government should 
not run “everything,” but there are some things that should be 
run by the United States in behalf of all the people and then 
again there are some things that should be “run” by the Goy- 
ernment from the face of the earth. 

Mr. Chairman, everything is constantly changing and yet it 
has been said that there is nothing new under the sun. Every 
second of time is new; every drop of rainfall is fresh from 
the clouds, and every morning tint or sunset glow is a new 
touch from the brush of the Architect and Artist of the Uni- 
verse and yet— 


We are the same our fathers have been. We view the same sun and 
drink the same stream and run the same course our fathers have run, 


So it is with my bill. It is new and yet its provisions are as 
old as the government of man. Yea, they are even older than 
the human race. In the beginning, before the breath of life 
was breathed into human form, God said: “ Let there be light, 
and there was light.” 

From the first all human progress has been marked by the 
acquirement of knowledge and by the passing of that knowl- 
edge on to others. Knowledge obtained by the individual is of 
little value to him unless communicated to others, and then 
it becomes the priceless heritage of the ages. The true value 
of knowledge and nobleness is in the genuine service of others. 


As one lamp lights another nor grows less so nobleness enobleth 
nobleness. 


Mr. Chairman, my bill to create a department of general 
welfare provides for “ more light“ for all the people. The chief 
purpose of the bill is the efficient and economical diffusion of 
knowledge by new agencies in lieu of antiquated and more or 
less obsolete methods now in force. I would have the depart- 
ment of general welfare do efficiently with the radio and mo- 
tion picture what is now feebly attempted by unread bulletins 
and other Government documents, 

It would be foolish for an orator to attempt to write letters 
to each member of a large, anxious, attentive audience rather 
than demonstrate by picture and discussion the truths he 
wishes to teach. So it is with the three great branches of 
our Government with all the people of the United States in 
one vast radio audience at the very feet of our Government. 
Why not use these wonderful new agencies for the enlighten- 
ment, entertainment, and everlasting benefit of all our people? 
Why not use the radio and motion picture to do more cheaply 
and a thousand times more efficiently what we have been at- 
tempting all these years? Let there be more light for all the 
people of our Nation in school and out of school everywhere. 

In order that I may make clear the purposes of my Dill 
let me read part of the first section, which provides— 


that there is established at the seat of government an executive 
department, to be known as the department of general welfare, to aid, 
encourage, and promote the publie schools, churches, lodges, labor 
federations, farm organizations, organizations of war veterans and 
descendants of veterans, patriotic clubs, community gatherings, and 
other legal assemblies and organizations, so that all the people of the 
several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia shall have 
larger educational, religious, fraternal, social, and recreational advan- 
tages in order to secure a better mental, physical, spiritual, moral, 
and patriotic development of the people and in order that the general 
welfare may be provided and promoted, but without impairment of or 
the infringement upon the laws, the rights, duties, authority, or 
responsibilities of the several States, Territories, and the citizens 
thereof, with respect not only to the public agencies and institutions 
berein mentioned and referred to but likewise as to all private insti- 
tutions, agencies of said character in the several States and Territories, 
and leaving to all the people the fullest and most complete religious 
liberty, unrestricted right of free speech, and most perfect freedom of 
conscience in the exercise of all constitutional rights. 


The balance of section 1, all of sections 2 and 8 simply 
provide the machinery, and so forth, of the department. 

Now, skipping section 4 for the present, let me read section 
5, as follows: 
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The secretary shall make provision for supplying the executive, 
the legislative, and judicial branches of the Government such radio 
and film service as may be needed by them in the discharge of the 
duties and powers vested in them by law and shall maintain for the 
Government and its branches the use of all radio communications and 
proper film or motion-picture service for the purposes of this act and 
for the whole people. 


Mr. Chairman, the language of this section is a most complete 
answer to the entire editorial of the New York Sun. It is only 
proposed to economically and efficiently give much more power 
to the branches of government to discharge their respective 
duties. With the expenditure of much less money much more 
efficient service can be rendered. 

Now let me read sections 4 and 6, as follows: 


That in furtherance of the purposes herein set forth the secretary 
of welfare—hereinafter called the secretary—shall immediately secure 
(a) any and all legal right or rights that may not now be owned by the 
United States Government to the fullest and most complete control of 
the sending and receiving of all radio communications within the United 
States, full authority to manage and control said radio communications 
being hereby vested in said secretary, subject only to the exceptions here- 
inafter set forth; (b) sufficient motion-picture films of such a nature 
and standard as to encourage and promote the policy and purpose of 
this act to the end that all the people may be made stronger education- 
ally, spiritually, morally, physically, and financially, enjoying whole- 
some, healthy, patriotic, instructive, and proper entertainment, becoming 
more sensible of the rights of each other and strengthened in their faith 
in constituted authority and their Government; and (c) such books, 
prints, maps, bulletins, other printed and written matter, and such 
equipment, apparatus, and paraphernalia as may be necessary to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act. 

Sec, 6. The department of public welfare shall make available to and 
furnish whenever requested such motion-picture films and apparatus and 
such radio service as may be desired and approved by any and all 
schools, colleges, universities, churches, missions, lodges, clubs, unions, 
federations, public hospitals, orphans’ homes, charitable organizations, 
community centers, patriotic organizations, and other organized gather- 
ings in the United States: Provided, however, That no such film, 
motion-picture service, or radio service shall be inimical or antagonistic 
to the United States Government or the general welfare of the people 
thereof. The expense of producing and furnishing said films, motion- 
picture apparatus, and radio service shall be without cost to the people 
of the United States as patrons or users, and no admission charge shall 
be made when same are exhibited or used. Nothing herein shall inter- 
fere with the usual tuition, dues, or collections that may be charged or 
voluntarily given in such churches, schools, lodges, or other gatherings. 


Mr. Chairman, these sections argue their own merit. I shall 
not discuss them further at this time. 

In fairness I will now read the balance of the New York Sun 
editorial, as follows: 


NO FEDERAL CENSORSHIP 


Representative LANKFORD, of Georgia, has introduced in the House 
of Representatives a bill that illustrates how constant are the efforts 
in Congress to add to Federal power at the expense of State rights. Its 
genesis is in agitation at Washington and elsewhere for Federal censor- 
ship of radio communications, but its objectives are much more exten- 
siye and general than that. 

The Federal Radio Commission has properly held that its authority 
does not include censorship. For that reason it has not felt able to 
cooperate to any extent with Health Commissioner Wynne's crusade 
against broadcasts by medical quacks. For that reason also it has not 
permitted itself to become active in regard to a complaint from Detroit 
that somebody broadcasts profane language from a station at Shreve- 
port, La. 

In giving to the commission its already extensive powers Congress 
made it clear there was no intention to allow that body to censor com- 
munications. It did provide for punishment for using improper lan- 
guage over the air. Any United States district attorney may institute 
action in the normal course of criminal procedure, It may be that the 
laws want strengthening so as to make it easier to define and punish 
slander and obscenity. When television comes into general use the need 
for such safeguards will be all the more apparent. But these are mat- 
ters which come largely within the police powers of the State; they 
have nothing to do with censorship, 

Manifestly to allow a Federal board arbitrarily to determine what 
may be broadcast would be to set up a bureaucratic authority certain to 
become mischievous, offensive, and dangerous to freedom of discussion. 
There is no more need for that than there is for Federal censorship of 
telegraph, telephone, private mail, newspapers, and magazines. Broad- 
casting stations and individual broadcasters can be held criminally 
respousible whenever they violate the law, just as are persons who send 
obscene matter through the mails. 


Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I yield. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is the gentleman in sym- 
pathy with the statement this morning that the Radio Com- 
mission is nothing but a political football? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I do not wish to enter into a 
discussion of that subject at this particular time. I will be 
perfectly willing to enter into a discussion of anything that 1s 
relevent to the matter I am now discussing. I do not want to 
put anything in the Recorp that will reflect on the Radio Com- 
mission. In so far as my speech answers the gentleman’s 
question I will be glad to have it remain in the Recorp. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The gentleman can take it 
out if he desires, but it is germane. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I do feel, though, that the 
Radio Commission is powerless to control radio to the extent 
of keeping off of the air improper communications and such 
language as should not be sent over the radio and broadcast 
into homes throughout the country. I feel that my bill, which 
provides for a department of general welfare, would bring 
about, through the control of this department, such censorship, 
if you wish to call it that, as would create a proper handling 
of radio communication throughout the United States and would 
thereby make the radio a great means for the good of the 
country rather than a means for broadcasting statements, songs, 
and matters which are not for the upbuilding of the citizenship 
of the country as a whole. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. If the commission can do 
that it should prevail, but if it can not it should be dis 
continued. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The commission, I fear, 
ean not effectively control the communications which are sent 
over the radio. I do not mind that much of what I say re- 
maining in the Recorp, but I will not leave anything in the 
Rxcokb which is a criticism of the commission as now consti- 
tuted, because I do not intend that at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to pursue further my discussion of 
the editorial of the New York Sun. 

The editor would have us believe he is much alarmed for 
fear my bill would interfere with the rights of the States. 
This apparent alarm of his is not at all real, The editor is 
alarmed because my bill protects not only every right of the 
State, but as well the rights of every county, community, 
organization, and in fact all the rights of every citizen every- 
where. 

Now let me read section 7, as follows: 


That a State, county, city, or community may become an organiza- 
tion entitled to all the privileges and benefits of this act upon (a) 
electing or providing officials authorized to manage the entertainment 
and service herein provided and authorized to approve and select the 
class of moving pictures and radio service to be used and exhibited, and 
(b) providing suitable buildings or outdoor space with ample seating 
facilities for such exhibition and entertainment. 


There is no doubt about all the rights of the States being fully 
protected under the provisions of this bill. 

Section 8, which provides for the payment by the Federal 
Government of 50 per cent of the cost of school books, maps, 
and other school apparatus, specifically reserves to the various 
States the sole right to control the selection of the books, maps, 
and so forth, to be used by them. 

Then again, how are the States to control that which is 
broadcast over the entire Nation? The very suggestion of such 


control is absurd. 


This part of my remarks will answer the gentleman more 
fully than I answered him a little while ago: How is the indi- 
vidual to get redress for the profanity, seductive language and 
songs, and the awful vulgarity that is poured into the ears 
of his children, ofttimes in the absence of father and mother? 
What about the rights of father and mother? What about 
every man’s home being his castle? What about the sacredness 
of home and home influence when the slime and filth of a 
debauchery staged by a New York drunken mob is poured into 
every home over the entire Nation on a Christmas or New 
Year’s Eve? 

We wiil have neither State rights nor national existence if 
we allow the destruction of the moral fiber of the manhood and 
womanhood of our country. 

The editor of the Sun admits that the Radio Commission can 
not censor radio communications. To my mind, the radio 
agency is too great and powerful to let it roam at large into 
every home and nook and corner of our Nation, seeking whom 
it may deyour. It will, if Government owned and controlled, 
become the greatest invention for all the people of all times. 
If left to run wild, it will destroy the greatest people of all 
time and the most powerful and splendid Government yet set up 
by the mind and power of man, Even now news comes, almost 
daily, that code messages are being broadcast by organized 
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criminals to overthrow law, destroy enforcement of law, and 
set at naught the will of the people as expressed by their 
Constitution and laws in pursuance thereof. This ought not 
to be. 

Ah, Mr. Editor, it would be far better for the United States 
to run the radio in behalf of all our people, rather than for the 
radio to run and ruin the United States. 

In concluding my reply to the editor of the New York Sun, let 
me say, if the Government is justified in hauling his news- 
paper at a loss in order that the news and information con- 
tained in his paper may be delivered to the people, then I am 
fully within due and proper bounds when I seek the dissemina- 
tion of high-class, clean, instructive, patriotic news and informa- 
tion to all the people by the powerful, effective, and economical 
means of the radio and the motion picture. 

In all kindness I urge, if the Government is at all authorized 
to spend heavily to disseminate the information contained in 
some of the big dailies, then the Government would be fully justi- 
fied in dissemination of worth while and wholesome information 
in the manner set forth in my bill. 

I appreciate very much an editorial carried on the 12th of this 
month by the Atlanta Constitution, in which approval is giy 
to at least, one provision of my bill. 

I read from this editorial as follows: 


A NEW FEDERAL AID 


Our Congressman LANKFORD, of the eleventh Georgia district, is spon- 
sor for a bill to establish a new department of the Federal Government. 
He would have it called the “department of general welfare,” and one 
of its duties would be to use Federal funds “to pay 50 per cent of the 
cost of free school books for the children of the Nation.” 


Again I read from the same editorial as follows: 


But the main idea is not a bad one. No one can say how many of 
the families in the United States find it a real hardship to buy the 
school books for their children. But if anyone could furnish the figure, 
that would not be important. The real nub of the matter is that the 
children of the Nation should all of them be compulsorily educated in 
the interest of national intelligence and competent citizenship. When 
the Nation enlists men in the common defense its furnishes its soldiers 
and sailors with the necessary tools to make them efficient. So when 
the Nation enlists its youth in the interest of the general welfare, to 
which education tremendously contributes, it should furnish youth with 
the tools to accomplish efficiency training and competency. 

With that purpose of the Lankford bill most persons may well agree, 
but many will think that that purpose can be effected without the 
creation of another department of the Government. It might be more 
easily attained by devolving the function upon the already organized 
Office of Education in the Department of the Interior. 

In this connection another desirable end suggests itself. It is that if 
the Federal Government is to pay 50 per cent of the cost of all school 
books and require the States to match with the other 50 per cent, it 
will certainly cause State authorities to drastically revise their lists of 
school texts, 

They will feel an imperative urge to cut out all the superfluous books, 
nonessential to a good, practical common-school education, and break 
up the conspiracy between pedagogical faddists and the sales agents of 
book publishers to load up the curricula of the grades and compel 
parents to buy scores of costly books that do their chiidren no 
practical good. 

Without haying the text of the Lankford bill in hand we can only 
comment upon the above particular purpose of it, and express the hope 
that so much of it, at least, as calls for cooperation between the Federal 
and State Governments in furnishing free textbooks to all the children 
of the Nation may get through to enactment and operation. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I assume the gentleman has given the 
legal authority for his bill some consideration. Under what 
provision of the Constitution of the United States does the 
gentleman think his bill could provide for free textbooks? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Under the general welfare 
clause. In fact, I think my entire bill is authorized under that 
provision of the Constitution. I think the education of the 
children of the Nation is a very essential part of the promotion 
of the general welfare of the people as a whole. We are here 
for but a little while. We will soon be gone. Some child will 
become Speaker and some little boys not able to walk at the 
present time will be occupying these seats. Unless we educate 
our children to take our places when we are gone this Nation 
will not, of course, continue to exist. 

Let me say further to the gentleman from Alabama that I 
find ample precedent for my bill in the splendid Bankhead Act 
for rehabilitation of industrial cripples, a measure introduced, 
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sponsored, and passed by the gentleman from Alabama. I 
gladly joined with the gentleman in his fight for industrial 
cripples, and knowing the gentleman as I do, I am sure he will 
join me in a fight for better educational advantages for all the 
children and for the general welfare of all the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make just this further observa- 
tion before I conclude: The Bureau of Education in the De- 
partment of the Interior could easily administer the free school- 
book item of my bill and probably could also administer the 
furnishing of radio and motion-picture service for the public 
schools of the Nation. I am sure though that a new depart- 
ment would be necessary if the whole scheme of my bill was 
carried into effect. I would not desire the creation of a new 
department unless it became absolutely necessary. 

It may be that Congress will enact only so much of my bill 
as provides for Federal aid for the public schools. If this 
should happen, there would probably be no need for a new 
department. 

When I attempt to visuulize the possibilities of the motion 
picture and the radio, I find myself astounded and anxious 
that all people in school and out of school everywhere may 
become the happy and fortunate beneficiaries of their wonder- 
ful influence for good under proper operation. 

Millions upon millions of money is spent to secure informa- 
tion and disseminate it among the people. My bill would pro- 
vide means for this to be done more economically and much 
more efficiently. Why do we maintain expensive libraries and 
great national parks? The answer is self-evident. They are 
for the enjoyment and enlightenment of the people and yet 
only a small per cent of the whole people enjoy their benefits. 
My bill would bring all the beauties of the earth and the wis- 
dom of the ages within reach of all men, thereby making them 
better in every respect. [Appiause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. JoHnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, this week marks the tenth anniversary of the 
establishment of prohibition in America. During that time the 
morality of our country has made great progress and there are 
thousands of people back home who are very much interested 
in a continuance of this moral progress. They do not have an 
opportunity to appear upon the floor of Congress, in the legis- 
latures, or in the press, but they are doing their part in their 
churches and in their Sunday schools, and they are backing 
up the law-enforcement department of our administration. 
They realize that a great deal of blood has been shed and some 
lives lost in the enforcement of this act during that time on 
both sides of the line, but they also realize that no great prog- 
ress has been made on moral questions without some lives lost 
and some blood spilled. As I said, they are doing their part 
in their Sunday schools and churches, and they are passing 
resolutions. I hold in my hand a resolution passed by the 
Sunday school board of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Hastings, Nebr., in which they heartily indorse President 
Hoover's program for the enforcement of the prohibition laws. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may extend my remarks by 
publishing this resolution in the Recorp. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks un- 
animous consent to extend his remarks by publishing in the 
Recorp the resolution to which he has referred. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution referred to follows: 


Whereas this week marks the tenth anniversary of the establishment 
of prohibition in the United States, and during the 10 years much less 
liquor has been consumed than previously, resulting in great moral and 
economic benefit to the Nation, and 

Whereas there has been a loss in human lives in enforcing prohibi- 
tion, and lately many complaints have been voiced on account of this 
loss of life, and it is our belief that these complaints are made largely 
by the enemies of prohibition and that they and the press of the country 
have largely exaggerated the situation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the undersigned, That while we regret that any loss of 
human life is necessary to enforce the law, yet we feel that if there are 
those who insist on breaking the law and lives must be lost, we are in 
favor of the course pursued by our Government and we extend to our 
President, Herbert Hoover, and his law-enforcing department our sup- 
port in their efforts to enforce prohibition, and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to President 
Hoover and to our Representatives in Congress that they may know they 
have our support in their efforts at this time when prohibition enforce- 
ment is being so freely criticized. 
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The Sunday school board of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Hastings, Nebr. 

H. M. Greenslit, superintendent; H. E. Bowman, secretary; C. T. 
Buchanan, assistant superintendent; B. F. Rohrer, Earl L. 
Hunter, Frank Dennis, Elmer C. Feis, Mrs. G. E. Boggs, 
E. J. Camblin, Mrs. H. E. Bowman, Shirley W. Marshall, 
G. R. Klein, Charlotte L. Klein, Earl B. Marshall, Mrs. J, W. 
Johnson, J. O. Lyne, Chas. B. Hankins, pastor; Mrs. J. O. 
Lyne, Mrs. J. E. Marian, Mrs. L. B. Hoagland, Mrs. Charles 
Rants, Mae Marian, Mrs, A. K. Deffenbaugh, Mrs. Jennie G. 
Woodworth, Mrs. C. J. VanHouten, Mrs, R. J. Peterson, 
Mrs, C. T. Buchanan, Mrs. C. B. Hankins, Mrs. O. J. Lun- 
deen, Mrs. G. W. Morse, Mrs. A. V. Hunter, Mrs. John 

Regier, J. B. Hillers, 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I am deeply interested in 
the expansion of the Postal Service. One of the first speeches 
I made in the House was a review of the history of the Post 
Office Department with respect to the rural mail service. 

The first experimental service was established October 1, 
1896, when three routes were started in West Virginia. This 
was when William L. Wilson was Postmaster General in the 
second administration of President Cleveland. 

The service has since been rapidly extended, and on June 30, 
1929, the department reported 43,840 rural routes in operation, 
supplying about 6,831,000 families, or about 24,812,000 indi- 
viduals. 

When I entered Congress the amount carried in the Post 
Office Department appropriation bill for the rural mail service 
was $53,000,000. The amount carried in the bill for the next 
fiscal year is $107,550,000. 

I want to be constructively helpful. This service is of very 
great benefit to the rural population of our country. It gives 
the people a daily service, except Sunday, and enables them to 
receive not only letters but newspapers and magazines, inform- 
ing them on current events, market quotations, and other mat- 
ters, the same as if they lived in the cities and towns. The 
rural mail carriers are under the civil service. The report on 
the appropriatitn bill for the next fiscal year shows there are 
43,724 carriers, who travel 1,302,105 miles each day. I think 
it can be truthfully said of them that there is no more intelli- 
gent or efficient class of employees in the Government service. 
A rural carrier is entitled to receive a salary of $1,800 per year 
for a standard route of 24 miles and $30 per year per mile for 
all mileage in excess of the standard route, He is also entitled 
to 4 cents per mile per day for equipment. Congress fixed this 
compensation. 

I want to call to the attention of the House the action of the 
Post Office Department in discriminating against the establish- 
ment of a rural route out of my home town of Tahlequah, 
Okla, Instead of a rural route the department established a 
star route, No. 53407. A petition was filed on behalf of the 
patrons of the route for the establishment of a rural route. 
This petition was referred to an inspector who, I understand, 
made a favorable report. The route is 55% miles in length. I 
protested as vigorously as I knew how by letter urging against 
the establishment of a star route, and requested that a rural 
route be established and that a elvil-service employee be ap- 
poinfed as a carrier. 

Both political parties, in their 1928 platforms, unqualifiedly 
indorsed the civil service. 

The Democratic platform contains the following provision: 


Grover Cleveland made the extension of the merit system a tenet of 
our political faith. We shall preserye and maintain the civil service. 


The Republican platform contains the following provision: 


The merit system in Government service originated with and has 
been developed by the Republican Party. The great majority of our 
public-service employees are now secured through and maintained in 
the Government service rules, Steps have already been taken by the 
Republican Congress to make the service more attractive as to wages 
and retirement privileges, and we commend what has been done as a 
step in the right direction. 


Both provisions are specific indorsements of the ciyil service. 
I regard the action of the Post Office Department in refusing 
to establish a rural route in this instance, and the establish- 
ment of a star route instead, as a repudiation of both of these 
planks in the platforms of the major political parties. 

The department represented that practically the same service 
would be rendered by a star route as by a rural route, and 
advised that bids would be called for. I again protested as 
vigorously as I knew how, inviting attention to the fact that 
there are a large number of rural routes in the country, the 
report showing that there were 43,840 rural routes in operation 
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on June 30, 1929, and asked the department to point out why, 
if a star route were established on the route above mentioned 
instead of a rural route, all rural routes in the country should 
not be changed to star routes. 

Everyone knows, of course, the same quality of service is 
not rendered by a star route. For a star route the contract 
is let to the lowest bidder, and he does not have to be a civil- 
service employee, and therefore he is usually not as efficient. 
I am not criticizing the successful bidder in the present case— 
I am condemning the system—it is not defensible. 

Let us follow the discrimination in the instant case further: 

This route extends over roads which are not State roads 
and which are not maintained by the State, except for the 
last 18 miles of the route. As stated, this route is 55% miles 
long. Under the figures as given by the department, a rural 
carrier on a route of this length would receive $3,403.20 per 
annum. However, in this case a star route was established and 
the contract let to the lowest bidder, for $1,750 per annum. 
in other words, it is expected that this star-route carrier will 
Provide his own conveyance and upkeep and carry the mails 
over the 55% miles as efficiently as a rural carrier, throwing 
the mail in boxes along the route, delivering pouch mail to a 
number of post offices, and performing the same quality of 
service over the full distance, for less than a rural carrier 
would receive for carrying the mail over a standard route of 
24 miles, for which he receives $1,800 per annum and 4 cents 
per mile for equipment. 

In my judgment this is an attempted evasion of the law, 
through administration, by the Post Office Department. 

The report of the Postmaster General indicates 145 new 
rural routes were established during the past fiscal year. 
Why were star routes not established in the place of the 145 
rural routes, if it is only a question of economy and if, as 
contended by the Post Office Department, the same quality of 
service is rendered by star-route carriers? Or, pursuing the 
question further, if the same quality of service is to be ren- 
dered by the star-route carriers as by the rural carriers, why 
does not the department convert all of the 43,840 rural routes 
in the country into star routes? 

I do not agree with this policy, I am opposed to it. I am 
in favor of the rural-mail service. I want it expanded so as 
to bring the service as fully as possible to every community in 
the country. This is the best service we render the rural popu- 
lation of the country. I think the action of the department in 
the establishment of the star route in this case, instead of a 
rural route, was a gross discrimination. There has been no 
sufficient answer why a rural route was not established in the 
place of a star route. Everyone knows that this star-route 
carrier can not perform efficient service and carry the mails 
over the entire 5544 miles daily for any considerable length of 
time under the terms of his contract. 

The people of the Middle West are in dire distress and un- 
fortunately this is true throughout a large part of my State of 
Oklahoma and in their eagerness to secure positions some are 
induced to make improvident bids for work in the hope of earn- 
ing a livelihood for themselves and their families. In my judg- 
ment it is the intention of Congress that there shall be rural- 
mail service on all routes where there is not a considerable 
retracing. There is no retracing on the route above referred to. 
It is a clear case of discrimination. The action of the depart- 
ment is a direct challenge to the civil-service rules. I want to 
bring it to the attention of the House and of the country to 
warn those who are interested in the further extension of the 
oe service that this is a further effort to discriminate against 
* 

The files in this case in the Post Office Department will show 
the report of the inspector and will disclose the two vigorous 
protests on my behalf to prevent this discrimination. In order 
to emphasize it let me again repeat the question which I am 
sure will continue unanswered, Why was a star route estab- 
lished on this route out of Tahlequah, Okla., instead of a rural 
route? 

An appropriation is made in this bill for the rural-mail service 
and the law fixes the compensation of the carriers and it is 
clearly the purpose of Congress to encourage the expansion and 
establishment of the rural-route service in lieu of the star-route 
service, The star-route service was inaugurated to carry the 
mails between points on straight lines usually where the car- 
rier was required to go back and forth over the same route, de- 
positing punch mail at post offices along his route. 

Later mail delivery along routes was developed by following 
routes covering a large circuit and where there was no retrac- 
ing, and it was expected that the rural route service would be 
further established. This is the first case that has been brought 
to my attention since I have been in Congress, where I have 
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really felt there has been a discrimination in the establishment 
of a rure! mail route. I can not find any justification for the 
action of the department in this case and I say there has been 
and ean not be any satisfactory explanation why rural mail 
service was not established on this route, The officials in charge 
attempt to argue that the same service is rendered under the 
contract system, but let me repeat that the carrier under the 
contract system is not a civil-service employee and such a con- 
tention is a direct challenge to the quality of the service per- 
formed by the civil-service employees of the country. I bring 
this case to the attention of Congress and of the country as one 
interested in the improvement of the service. As to the question 
of cost, Congress has regulated that by proper legislation. If, 
in the interest of economy, a star route is established in this 
case, why did the department establish 145 new rural routes 
instead of star routes last year, and why does not the depart- 
ment convert all of the 43,840 rural routes into star routes? 
The department knows that Congress and the country would 
not approve of it and no administration would dare to make 
such a challenge. I deeply regret that I have felt it necessary 
to bring this matter to the attention of the House and of the 
country. It is an indefensible discrimination and I do not hesi- 
tate to criticize and condemn it. 

I want to join in the acknowledging of the Nation’s indebted- 
ness to the faithful employees of the Postal Service. They 
touch every citizen of the Republic. They are of great value to 
the rural population. The system must be maintained. It must 
not be discriminated against. The quality of the service must 
continue to command the confidence of the entire citizenship 
of the Nation. 

Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS, I will 

Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania. Who induced this con- 
tractor to submit the bid which he put in? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have just attempted to show that because 
of the distress of the people in this section of the country, when 
the offering was made, this inexperienced man without, per- 
haps, taking into consideration all of the consequences, without 
taking into consideration the condition of the road along the 
proposed route, and without, perhaps, being fully informed, sub- 
mitted this improvident bid, which I submit to the gentleman 
himself, he would not have made, and one that he can not possi- 
bly maintain at such a price. 

Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania. I happen to be on the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads and I know that bid- 
ders for star routes make their bids without any suggestions 
from the Government or the Post Office Department, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Nobody has intimated that, but what I am 
saying is this: If you refuse to establish a rural route and you 
do establish a star route, is not that a discrimination against 
this community? That is the point I am inveighing against. 
Why, unquestionably, it is. The report of the Post Office De- 
partment shows that there were 145 new rural mail lines 
established last year. Why did they not establish all as star 
routes? 

Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania. That is the work of Con- 
gress. If a Congressman sees that a rural route is needed in his 
district, he should call the attention of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to that fact. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman has not followed me. A 
petition was sent to the Post Office Department for the estab- 
lishment of a rural route. I sent from my home town as strong 
a recommendation as I could make to the Post Office Depart- 
ment urging the establishment of a rural route, where the car- 
rier could receive a living wage, and where the man carrying 
the mail would be a civil-service employee. The man carrying 
the mail by star route is not a civil-service employee. We find 
from the report of the Post Office Department that some of these 
star routes are as long as 89 miles—the shortest, I think is 
6 miles in length. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Is the star-route carrier directed to deliver 
mail along his route? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; he has to deliver mail all along the 
route. ` 

Mr. ARNOLD. Is that practice generally followed? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. In the first place the star route was 
inaugurated to carry mail pouches between two points and re- 
turn—retrace the line. It has been expanded and extended 
until they have adopted the rural mail service on star routes. 
The point I am contending against is that this route is 5514 
miles long and under the law this rural carrier would be en- 
titled to $3,403.20 for performing the same service. 

Mr. ARNOLD. If this man took the star-route contract he 
would not be under the ciyil service? 
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Mr. HASTINGS. No; and he is only entitled to compensa- 
tion in the amount of his bid. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I was not aware of the fact that the star 
route carried rural mail—that the carrier delivered mail from 
house to house. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is true, but what I am attempting to 
bring to the attention of the House is the discrimination against 
the people of my community by the Post Office Department to 
establish a star route instead of a rural route. The difference 
is in the quality of service and the compensation. 

Mr. HOGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HOGG. What the gentleman is seeking to do is to 
relieve the man from his contract? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Oh, no. The man has never written me 
or said a word to me that he was dissatisfied. Nobody broaght 
it to my attention except that I knew of it, living in the town 
at the time when the rural route was refused and the star 
route was established. 

Mr. HOGG. The man may have bid too low but can he 
expect the Government to relieve him from his own bidding? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Oh, no; the man made it under distress 
and perhaps was not fully advised, but I am not trying to 
relieve this contractor. He has not brought it to my atten- 
tion. I am complaining against the discrimination and the 
evasion of the civil service. 

Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield to the gentleman. 
aa WOOD. A rural carrier can not carry anything but the 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am glad the gentleman has made that 
statement. I want to answer it. 

Mr. WOOD. But the star-ronte man can carry anything he 
wants to carry—passengers, freight, or express. How long is 
this route? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Fifty-five and one-half miles. 

Mr. WOOD. Then he has 55 miles over which he can take 
express matter and passengers, and there is no limitation to 
the amount he may make. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me answer that in this way: I know 
every foot of that route. It starts out north over a very rough 
country road, and I venture to say that he will not make 15 
cents a mile on any express and that he will not make anything 
of any consequence extra by carrying passengers, 

Let me ask this question: Why did the Post Office Depart- 
ment establish any of the 145 additional routes last year, when 
the gentleman and eyerybody knows that if they had been let 
under star-route bids they would have received bids in such 
case less than that they pay to the rural carriers. What do you 
say to that? 

Mr. WOOD. I expect the gentleman is correct about that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman knows I am correct about 
it, does he not? 

Mr. WOOD. Let me answer the question. If all of the rural 
routes in this country were converted into star routes, it would 
Save the Government $50,000,000 a year, but I am not adyo- 
cating that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why does not the gentleman adyocate it? 

Mr. WOOD. I want to answer the gentleman's question with 
reference to this man not being able to make anything by 
Toe of his being a`star-route carrier instead of a rural 
carrier. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am not defending him. He has not ap- 
pealed to me to do that. The point I am pressing is, Why was a 
rural route refused in this case? 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman says that the roads are so 
rugged that he could not possibly make anything. I expect 
that that is the reason that it is not a rural route, because un- 
der the regulations and the law, before a rural route is estab- 
lished it must be over an improved highway. 

Mr, HASTINGS. The gentleman is trying to find a defense 
for the Post Office Department. 

Mr. WOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That defense was never suggested, and it 
never has been suggested either through correspondence or in a 
personal interview. 

Mr. WOOD. It does not have to be suggested for this reason. 
When they establish a rural route there are certain conditions 
that must be complied with before it is established, 

Mr. HASTINGS. But the inspector that went over it recom- 
mended a rural route instead of a star route. What does the 
gentleman say to that? 

Mr. WOOD. I have not anything to say as to that. 


Mr. HASTINGS. There is no answer to it. 
Mr. WOOD. There must be some reason for it, because this 
is the practice of the Post Office Department as I understand it. 
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Star routes are established only where it is not possible, 
because of the fact of inability to comply with the regulations 
of law, to establish a rural route. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That was exactly what I tried to have 
done. I am now trying to show discrimination in this case 
and that a rural route should have been established. There are 
48,840 rural routes in the United States. The gentleman from 
Indiana knows, as the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and he is fair enough to state, that if it is on the 
sole question of economy, exclusive of the quality of service, 
every one of those routes would be carried under a contract 
system for less than they are carried by a civil-service em- 
ployee; but the gentleman knows that the quality of service 
would be entirely different, and what I am condemning is dis- 
crimination in not establishing a rural route instead of a star 
route at the contract price in this present case. Let us not 
invent excuses to evade the civil service. The question of roads 
did not enter into the matter, as our correspondence will show. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not the tendency of the Post Office 
Department to deny in many sections of the United States 
the establishment of rural routes, and to establish star routes 
instead, because they can be obtained so much more cheaply? 
Lots of these people who bid on star routes do not know any- 
thing about what they are bidding on. They have no con- 
ception of the amount of parcel-post packages they will have to 
carry, and the first thing they know they are overwhelmed 
with the mass of mail that they have to transport, but the 
eontract is for four years, and they can not get a release. 
However, the expense is materially lessened to the depart- 
ment, and in order to encourage that they are eyen adding the 
privilege of selling stamps and money orders with the registry 
privilege, and almost every other privilege to the star-route 
service, so as to expand it and make it resemble the rural- 
route service and then say that you get all of the privileges 
you would have if you had a rural-route service. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I can not speak of the experience all over 
the entire country, but I do know that there is not anyone 
who can furnish his own automobile and equipment and 
supply the oil and gas and carry the mail over this 5544-mile 
route every day in the year except Sunday for $1,750, which, 
as I have already explained, is less than carrying it over a 
standard route of 24 miles. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question if he may be granted a little more time. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How many patrons to the mile are there on 
this route? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has this matter been taken up with the 
Post Office Department? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Evidently the gentleman was not in the 
Chamber at the time I first began to speak, because I said that 
on two different occasions I wrote lengthy letters to the Post 
Office Department urging that a rural route be established in- 
stead of a star route, and that was after I had received informa- 
tion that a star route was to be established, and after I made 
inquiry sufficient to satisfy myself that a rural route had been 
recommended by the inspector who was sent there and who went 
over this line. Then, since the route was established, and since 
I came on to Washington, I have again taken the matter up 
personally with the division in charge, and I think no satisfac- 
tory explanation can be made. The only explanation attempted 
to be made at any time was upon the question of economy, and 
it was urged that the same quality of service would be rendered, 
but I put to them, as I put to any man on this floor, that Con- 
gress regulates what we shall pay the rural carriers. That is 
a question for Congress, and Congress has fixed their compensa- 
tion. By establishing a star route it really invites the submis- 
sion of these ruinously low bids, and it is a discrimination 
against the compensation that would be received by a civil- 
service employee. Again, let me say to the gentleman and to the 
other Members of the House that rural-route carriers are under 
civil service because Congress believed that the civil-service em- 
ployee can and will perform a higher quality of service. 

Do you believe that any man under the contract system will 
over that length of route render the same quality of service 
that a civil-service employee will? If you do, then it shows 
that you are challenging the civil-service system in the United 
States. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Is there any objection to the service that 
this man is rendering? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have made no objection to that. What 
I am inveighing against is the system, and I am condemning 
that. I am not critizing the present man, but I am condemn- 
ing the system, and I say that it can not be defended. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was not on the 
floor when the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastines] began 
his discussion. I am interested in the matter which he has 
discussed. My congressional district is approximately 42,000 
Square miles in area. That means a considerably larger terri- 
tory than that of several States in the Union. I think it is 
larger by about 7,000 square miles than the State of Indiana. 
from which the good chairman of this committee comes, and 
is approximately the size of the State of Ohio. That is the 
territory that I have the honor to represent. The question of 
mail service is one of the most important questions with which 
I have to deal; that is, in regard to departmental work. [ 
think it is much more than any other branch of my work except 
possibly that connected with the World War veterans. 

Naturally, in that great area some of our people have been 
unable to meet the requirements of the Post Office Department 
regarding the condition of roads and in some instances the 
requirements of the department in regard to the length of route, 
usually our difficulty has been that we have been unable to meet 
the conditions they prescribe of a certain number of patrons 
per square mile, namely, four families per square mile, 

Mr. HASTINGS. That does not enter into this controversy, 
It was not discussed in any of the replies of the department 
to me. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not discussing the specific gentleman's 
matter. I have found the Post Office Department liberal in the 
granting of star-route and rural-carrier service to the people 
of my district and my State. They have a rule requiring four 
families per square mile for a rural route. Many of our people 
could not have mail service if they had to meet that condition. 
On many occasions the officials of the Post Office Department 
have said that they were not justified in imposing the expense 
of rural service upon the Post Office Department under our 
conditions, but we have obtained satisfactory service under a 
star-route contract, and they are bringing by that means the 
mail to the people that I represent. ; 

Mr. HASTINGS. The condition as to roads has not been 
raised in my correspondence with the department. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not discussing that. I am discussing 
the general situation. I have had people in my district petition 
the department to cancel rural-route service and substitute the 
star-route service in order that they could have service rendered 
which the star route can give as distinguished from that given 
by the rural route. 

My observation in my district and State has been that the 
officials of the Post Office Department are trying conscientiously 
to do what they ought to do, and that is to furnish mail service 
to the largest number of people in the country, with due regard, 
of course, to the cost. It was with the idea of making that 
statement that I asked for this five minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have presented the Post Office Depart- 
ment officials with statements indicating the condition I have 
mentioned, and the only thing that was suggested was not roads 
or population, but that it would be cheaper by the star-route 
method, and that they are furnishing practically the same kind 
of service. I have tried to come back and say that if the same 
quality of service is rendered, why not abolish all the rural 
routes? Why discriminate against this one, and why not estab- 
lish all under the star-route plan? If it were a question of 
economy and the mails could haye been carried in one case 
cheaper, why not in the other cases? I think it is a fact that 
every single and solitary one of them could have been carried 
by star route cheaper than by rural route. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that millions could be saved by that 
method. But that criticism goes to Congress, and not to the 
Officials of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. HASTINGS. You will find that they will uphold by ad- 
ministration just what Congress provides by legislation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If Congress wants to direct the Post Office 
Department to render rural service to all the people in isolated 
areas, to the people in sparsely settled sections, such as I repre- 
sent and those the gentleman speaks of in his district; if Con- 
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gress wants to direct that in every instance this service shall be 
rendered by rural-route service and not star-route service, that 
is our responsibility. 

But the thing which the American people are interested in 
most is to get the best mail service rendered to our people. 
While we have splendid rural carriers in my district, there has 
been as much criticism made against the rural service as there 
has been the star-route service. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman prefer, other things 
being equal, the star route or the rural route? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Other things being equal, the rural mail 
service, of course. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is what I asked for in this case, and 
that is why I criticize the department. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are areas in the Western States 
where, to give rural service, we would add an expense that is 
not justified, and they can bring the required service to the 
people by the star-route seryice more economically and render 
better service. The difference being that by star-route service 
they actually deliver the mail in great areas of the West where 
they could not under rural-route conditions and regulations. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Well, the matter of sparsely settled con- 
dition of country does not exist in this case that I have in 
mind, and that question was not raised. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman stated he did not know the 
number of patrons on the ronte. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have had personal interviews and have 
had correspondence with the department, and that question 
was not raised. They would not explain why the star-route 
service is substituted for the rural service. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman insists upon discussing his 
situation, about which I know nothing. 

Mr, HASTINGS. The gentleman from Nebraska is attempt- 
ing to answer it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I am not. I am attempting to say that 
in my judgment the officials of the Post Office Department, in 
charge of the rural-mail and star-route service, are honestly 
and conscientiously carrying out the purpose of the Post Office 
Department and that is to deliver mail to the people in the 

` rural areas. They are doing it under regulations and laws 
that Congress prescribes; they are getting mail to the people, 
and I think they should be commended for it. 

Mr. BRUMM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRUMM. What does the gentleman think of this situa- 
tion? In my district a man had by contract carried the mails 
for four or five years, A letter was sent to the department by 
some one that they could be carried cheaper. The department 
immediately advertised for bids and some party from Detroit, 
Mich., was given the contract because his bid was a few dollars 
less than the bid of this old and experienced carrier. The as- 
sistant told me he did not believe it could be carried at that 
rate. Does the gentleman think the department should prac- 
tice that sort of thing? 

Mr. SIMMONS. All I can say in answer to the gentleman’s 
statement is that Congress and not the department must de- 
cide that question, The department, under the law, is forced 
to grant a star-route mail contract to the lowest responsible 
bidder, to the bidder who can meet the conditions of the bid. 
However, when a carrier is rendering satisfactory service, has 
the equipment, knows the route, and knows the duties of his 
job, I think there should be some way by which he can be kept 
in the service. That, I think, would produce efficiency in the 
mail service, but that is not the responsibility of the Post Office 
Department, but the responsibility for that decision rests with 
Congress. 

Mr. BRUMM. The gentleman is right, but it shows the abuse. 
However, that abuse should not exist, because the per mileage 
rate is known just as well to the Post Office Department as 
anything can be. The department knows what it costs to run 
a truck per mile, but knowing those facts, they take an old, 
experienced, and satisfactory postal employee and supersede 
him because some fellow put in a bid lower than his bid by 
8 of a letter written by some one whose identity is not 

own. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that man furnished a bond to comply 
with the contract? 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the Post Office Department has no 
alternative, as I understand, under the law. However, if this 
system is to be changed the responsibility is here in Congress, 
and we should not accuse the Post Office Department officials 
of wrongdoing in the matter. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. [Applause.] 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, several years ago I heard Champ Clark say 
the greatest speech made from a Democratic standpoint on the 
tariff was made by the lamented John G. Carlisle, who wrote 
the speech in less than 10 minutes, walked on to the floor of the 
House and asked for leave to extend and revise his remarks. 
It has occurred to me that some of the best addresses made on 
the floor of this House are made through questions asked and 
answers made thereto. 

I just heard a magnificent speech made from the standpoint 
of the information that is conveyed to this Committee of the 
Whole House. I believe it was Macaulay who said that one 
word more or one word less in the celebrated speech of 
Demosthenes on the “Crown” would spoil that great speech. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, in answer to a question propounded by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Hasrtnes] said he had no doubt that if 
the rural routes were made star routes—though he would not 
advocate it—a saving of between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 an- 
nually could be made for this Government. Now, I submit that 
is the best speech that has been made on the floor of this House 
in many a year, and naturally those Americans who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will wonder why that change is not 
made in the interest of that economy that is so desirable at this 
time. Perhaps there are reasons why a change should not be 
made, though it is inconceivable to my mind why it should not 
be made. That statement in a way parallels and is somewhat 
analogous to the vast expenditures we are making in the 
Capital of the Nation. 


Give the Cesar crowns and arches, 
Let his brow the laurel twine. 


I am for a magnificent Capital, because apparently the adyo- 
cates of it will brook no opposition, and I, too, was born in 
Arcady and have a love of the beautiful. Millions and millions 
are being spent here that will not render a dime in return. 
Great temples are being erected for occupancy by the clerical 
forces employed in Washington. I have no great fault to find 
with such expenditures, as I am for accommodations that will 
be comfortable and will make for desirable results in that direc- 
tion. A great and splendid temple, such as the world has never 
seen, is to be erected as a repository for documents which in all 
probability would be better destroyed than kept. 

Any proposition submitted for the purpose of advancing the 
moral and commercial interests of this country, in my judg- 
ment, will not receive one-hundredth part of the consideration 
that these stupendous outlays I have alluded to have received 
and will receive. I will give you an instance. I have a bill 
before a committee of this House the purpose of which is to 
make an appropriation of $500,000 to advertise and promote 
an international exposition in New Orleans, where raw and 
fabricated products from the West Indies, the Central Ameri- 
cas, Mexico, Central and South America may be received and 
exhibited to the people who may come to New Orleans and be 
tempted to visit this exposition, which is extensively adver- 
tised and is a most attractive institution or exhibition. 

This appropriation ought to be made, because it is such 
instrumentalities that promote good will and foster and en- 
courage relations with the people of Mexico, the Central 
Americas, and South America; and do not lay the unction to 
your souls that you have that affection on too vast a scale. 

I know there are difficulties In the way that will prevent 
affectionate ties being formed unless we exercise care and 
diplomacy. I heard splendid speeches made hera recently with 
regard to the situation in Haiti. I suppose we in southern 
Louisiana know as much about Haiti as any people in this 
country. The colored people of southern Louisiana all came 
from Haiti and Santo Domingo. We know their old super- 
stitions, we know their ideals, we know their relatives. We 
have gone down there to Haiti ourselves. If you ever go 
down there, my friends, go into one of the great Catholic 
churches at Port au Prince and you will see one of the finest 
paintings that I ever saw, and I think I have seen some good 
paintings in my lifetime. The church is used as a repository, 
a shrine of safety and honor for this great painting, I suppose 
very much on the theory of the Ark of the Covenant having a 
sacred place, the tabernacle, where it could repose. 

This picture portrays the union of those of mixed blood—the 
mulattoes, the quadroons, and the blacks—as the result of a 
solemn agreement never to again war upon each other. The 
black people were so infuriated against those of mixed white 
and colored blood that they threatened to exterminate them, 
but the great understanding came about, and this picture to 
which I refer shows the mulatto and the black man with clasped 
hands expressing the union, with a cherub above them bestow- 
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ing upon them a divine benediction. To the population of Haiti 
this picture is the great covenant. 

I said I was in accord with a great many of the speeches, 
because I felt if you should withdraw the marines from Haiti 
to-day you would have banditry and murder, spoliation and 
assassination. The poor, miserable people there, who are not as 
educated up to civilized government as we are, would be at the 
mercy of those who would prey upon their inability to defend 
themselves from small groups of bandits and military ma- 
rauders. Aside from the fact that the Monroe doctrine and 
all of its implications would be imperiled because if we did not or 
do not maintain law and order in Haiti, how can we blame any 
other country that might feel it necessary to protect its na- 
tionals and their property with and by military force? It 
would be worse than folly, it would be criminal upon our part, 
to withdraw and leave these defenseless people at the merey 
of those who would exterminate them out of sheer barbarism 
and what always accompanies it—robbery, loot, and cruel 
oppression. I am with that policy which makes for law and 
order; but in order to help educate them properly, would it not 
be well to put into larger effect and expand the instrumentality 
I have referred to and bring about a closer accord through fur- 
ther exchanges of products and the promotion of trade between 
the people of our country and the peoples of these other coun- 
tries I have referred to? And the International Trade Exhibi- 
tion at New Orleans is the instrumentality that can serve and 
accomplish that laudable purpose most effectively and effi- 
ciently. I mention New Orleans by way of illustration. The 
exposition could be well situated in any other place that would 
have the same magnificent geographical situation that New 
Orleans has. 

I am interested in the results that should flow from such an 
institution, and am proclaiming it as a New Orleans institution 
that because of the unrivaled position of that city as the 
port of the Mississippi Valley can secure beneficial and advan- 
tageous results to our country obtainable by no other city in 
America. The people from Guatemala, Nicaragua, Mexico, and 
the West Indies all come to New Orleans. They are proud 
that such an institution as this “Intrex” exists, and it ought 
to be the duty of this Government to promote its ends and 
expand its function so as to give these visiting people an indica- 
tion of the fact we are interested, in a benevolent way, in 
their efforts to promote themselves and their happiness. 

I hope, my friends, that measures of this kind will receive 
that favorable consideration to which they are entitled. As I 
said before, I do not believe I was sent into the world to 
reorganize any part of it. I hope the Post Office Department, 
as a result of development, will reach the happy state that 
was inferentially earnestly prayed for by the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, although he is neither advocating 
it nor did he promise to take any steps to bring it about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman I yield the gentleman five 
more minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. But, my brother Members, I 
took the floor for the purpose of saying something of an 
entirely different nature from that which has occupied me 
during the last five or six minutes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield before he leaves that 
point? I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. I want to ask whether it is not a fact that 
the Government of the United States has already recognized 
this exposition by inviting the nations of the world to partici- 
pate in it? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. And is it not also a fact that this exposition 
has been running in New Orleans for several years and that 
this is not a new idea, but has been a success in the city of New 
Orleans so far gs expositions are concerned? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. In so far as its limited finan- 
cial ability would permit, ves. 

Mr. BLOOM. And the Government has already recognized 
it by inviting other countries to participate in this exposition 
at New Orleans? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Oh, yes. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Broom] was on the committee that reported 
favorably this bill and took an active interest in its behalf, 
and I think the country ought to feel grateful to him for it. 
If it is our policy to do noble things for all mankind and great 
and profitable things for ourselves, the surest way to translate 
that policy into action and deeds is for the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs to report out my bill and urge its prompt passage 
by the House. The returns will be more lasting morally and 
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profitably than the marble facades that will shortly adorn the 
Capital’s Avenue, and the millions recklessly spent upon an 
ill-advised or operated rural postal system. 

This is not a sectional matter, my friends, it is a national 
matter, It is as broad in its scope as this country is from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific at its widest point. It is a great 
institution, and it will promote that good will which we stand 
so much in need of because we can not commit ourselves to 
the policies apparently advocated by the isolationists of this 
country. There is serious danger in that attitude. Love wins 
love and indifference begets indifference. Intolerance and ex- 
clusiyeness will spawn out that which in the years may become 
a menace. That policy would be like sowing dragons’ teeth. 
They will spring up as armed men which will become a problem 
far greater than anyone would care to describe. Such a policy 
by any people must be considered long and earnestly and 
adopted only because of its inevitability. 

We must stand upon closer terms of intimacy with the people 
of this hemisphere because fate designed that we should live 
with them, breathe with them, and die with them. 

But, gentlemen, I rose to say further that on yesterday 
an address was delivered, which will shortly appear in the 
Record, by the gentleman from the great State of Tennessee. 
They say that those born by the sea will die by the sea. Ap- 
parently the sea blood of this man was born inland. 

I rise to express the thought in the mind of every Congress- 
man from the Gulf States that this man has been a hero in 
the strife; he has fought brilliantly, intelligently, and faith- 
fully. Never has he been laggard in any moment in fighting 
for a merchant marine, which will mean a merchant marine in 
fact as well as in theory. He has fought for a broad, compre- 
hensive policy, which means a merchant marine that will serve 
the Gulf ports, the South Atlantic, and the Pacific ports and 
make for their development, as other circumstances and con- 
siderations not remote from governmental influence haye made 
for the opulence of the North Atlantic ports. 

You know that during the World War the great port of 
New York was a menace to this country by reason of the con- 
gestion behind it. It was with difficulty that we moved sup- 
plies over to our boys across the sea. I am for New York, 
and love it as one of the marvelous cities of all time, but love 
and affection should not blind our eyes to the facts of our 
national existence. 

A merchant marine in fact, one that will be a real instru- 
mentality of the greatness and glory of this country, must be 
constructed and operated along truly national lines, and that 
is what the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] has been 
N and fighting for, apparently in the face of great 
odds. 

We are with him whole-heartedly, and we thank him, each 
and every one of us from the Gulf States, for the magnificent 
presentation he made yesterday. 

We will never be as great as we might be until we have a great 
merchant marine serving every part of this country, knowing no 
North, no South, no East, no West, but one looking for the na- 
tional glory in its development of all our great ports, from which 
riders to the sea should go out to the ends of the earth, carrying 
American cargoes in American bottoms, flying at their mast- 
heads the American flag. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I have several requests for fur- 
ther time, but for one reason or another there is no one to go 
on this afternoon. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CLAN CVI. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, Detroit, one of God's fairest 
gifts to suffering humanity, is being smelled for sin this week by 
the Anti-Saloon League of America, which has dared to hold its 
annual convention there. Detroit is the mother of the good- 
roads movement throughout this country and the world. It is 
the center of the drug industry and of the automobile industry. 
It has done more than any other city to further the develop- 
ment of aviation. It was one of the first to develop wireless and 
the radio. 

It has had an honest nonpartisan government for years. It 
has done wonders for scientific research and other intellectual 
movements. It has developed the highest wages and the highest 
standard of living for workingmen. It is a beacon light to all 
the world. 

Yet it is being smelled for sin by the most bigoted and most 
fanatical organization in the world to-day, which shamelessly 
claims credit for whatever prosperity there is in the country and 
for whatever measures of progress and happiness the American 
people have attained in any line. 

It does not attempt to explain why the Canadian dollar, 
which was worth 87 cents of our money when Canada had 
prohibition, went past 100 cents when Canada threw off pro- 
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hibition and which is now worth 99 cents instead of 87 cents. 
The league does not attempt to explain why the Swedish unit 
of money is worth more than the corresponding American unit 
snio vay Sweden also found prohibition intolerable and cast 
t off. 

The league does not attempt to explain why the French franc 
is above par in American money to-day and why France is a 
temperance country instead of one suffering all the intemper- 
ance of prohibition. 

The league claims everything and admits nothing. It does 
not admit the fact that there is not a gunman in Detroit to- 
day who did not get his start under the eighteenth amendment 
and because of it. That truth can be proved by questioning the 
gunmen or Detroit’s police officials. 

Here on the first page of to-day’s Washington Post is an 
Associated Press dispatch which is one of Michigan’s answers 
to the Anti-Saloon League. The Constitution of the United 
States provides that cruel and unusual punshments shall not 
be inflicted on persons, yet the Anti-Saloon League secured the 
passage of a State law providing life imprisonment for four 
State liquor violations and convictions. The people forced the 
repeal of that application. The Post says to-day that Gov. 
Fred W. Green has commuted the life sentence of four men 
and one woman who were convicted of liquor violations. The 
woman was the mother of 10 children. 

Nothing will infuriate the Anti-Saloon League assembled in 
convention at Detroit more than this act of mercy, for the 
league believes in excessive and cruel punishments. The league 
has already secured the killing of over 1,800 American residents 
in the liquor war and is anxious to wade through rivers of 
blood in furtherance of their fanaticism, even as religious fa- 
natics have done throughout all the centuries of the race. 

The Anti-Saloon League superintendent of Michigan, R. N. 
Holsaple, held forth the sentence of this mother of 10 children 
to life imprisonment as a great victory for the league. At the 
same time he slipped around to the parole officer, Arthur D. 
Wood, and tried to secure the release from State's prison of 
his brother-in-law who had been twice convicted as a boot- 
legger. But with all the despotic power of the league in Michi- 
gan the superintendent’s brother-in-law was kept in jail by Mr. 
Wood and Governor Green. 

This act of mercy is not the only answer that Detroit and 
Michigan are going to make to the league. The furious attacks 
which the league's lobbyists and propagandists have made on 
Detroit will be answered with determined counter attacks which 
will have a large part in throwing off the shackles forged on 
the American people by the league. 

Detroit is being smelled for sin this week by the Anti-Saloon 
League in much the same manner as witch and voodoo doctors, 
medicine men, and other self-appointed and self-annointed 
guardians of the people's morals have been smelling scoffers 
and unbelievers for countless ages. 

Bishop Cannon smelied the people of Virginia during the State 
election campaign last fall, but he was taken by surprise 
when the people smelled him back. When they caught his taint 
and found he had a very strong smell of sin, he fled, even 
during the campaign, to Brazil. The voters gaye him an over- 
whelming rebuke and chastisement at the polls nevertheless, 
and demonstrated that the smeller for sin may well be smelled 
in return and that turn about is fair play. 

Notwithstanding that Bishop Cannon and his Anti-Saloon 
League are the jest and toast of the humorists and cartoonists 
of the world and the laughingstock of educated people every- 
where, they still demand that they be taken seriously. While 
caught with the goods, they yet insist that they are the moral 
leaders of the earth. 

Although badly smelled-up in Virginia last fall, the urge is 
upon them to smell again, and with a bravado worthy of a 
better cause they are now busy smelling this week the banner 
city of the world, that metropolis of which all forward-looking 
men and women in the world speak with affection, admiration, 
and gratitude. Yet it is being smelled for sin by a gang of 
fanatics and lobbyists who have lies on their lips, hatred in 
their souls, and murder in their hearts, 

I refer to Detroit, long known as the dynamic city, and 
where life is worth living. It is the richest city in the world 
per capita and the highest standard of living per capita 
obtains there. It manufactures and sells to the world more 
and better goods, more honest and more serviceable commodities 
in fair and strenuous competition comparatively as to size and 
population than any other community. It is the world trade 
city of this country par excellence. 

Yet it is being smelled for sin by an aggregation like the Anti- 
Saloon League which holds by faith and doctrine, and no kid- 
ding about it, that the earth is still flat, that the earth is the 
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largest of the stars, that it is the center of the universe, and 
that the universe is only 6,000 years old. Has any witch doctor 
in all the ages ever smelled cringing humanity with greater 
abandon and more impudence than the Billy Sunday 3-ring cir- 
cus now being staged in scientific Detroit? The whole city and 
the sophisticated portion of the American people are holding 
forth with laughter. Can you blame them? 

Now just what goaded the Anti-Saloon League into making 
this spectacle of itself? Just why have these crafty, greedy-for- 
power, and greedy-for-money legislative agents and lobbyists 
made another bonehead play so soon after the Virginia fiasco? 
Why is the ecclesiastical supergovernment which claims it has 
taken over the American Republic, once advertised to the world 
as the bulwark of liberty, equality, and fraternity, throwing all 
discretion to the winds by smelling Detroit for sin? It is cer- 
tain that Detroit will smell back and that the country will 
have another laughing spell so soon after the Virginia affair. 

Well, the Anti-Saloon League got mad and it not only got 
mad, but it flew into a towering rage at the way Detroit 
has been cutting up recently, and it decided to smell willy-nilly. 
And when lobbyists get mad it is just too bad, that is all. Their 
bag of tricks turns out to be a Pandora’s box for them, and the 
people see how it is done. 

Of course, the Anti-Saloon League always needs money, and 
it caught a good many suckers in Detroit for hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. But that was some years ago, Its first howl 
after its first smell this week in Detroit was for a purse of 
$50,000,000 to guarantee its continued appearance as the super- 
government. Which was not such a bad howl, nor a modest one, 
in a city which has been kidded by experts in the begging line 
and which has been sheared by Wall Street in the stock market, 
perhaps, more than any other city. But the Anti-Saloon League 
calculated evidently that a combination of kidding and smelling 
by experts might extract a few millions anyway, for Detroit has 
not been smelled by experts since red men and their witch doc- 
tors made Detroit their headquarters for scalping American 
settlers a little more than a hundred years ago. 

But the punitive money-seeking motive need not eclipse the 
punitive smelling foray against Detroit's misdeeds. Let us con- 
sider those misdeeds. 

First, Detroit is known as a city which worships science as 
against supernaturalism, and it deserved smelling for that sin. 
Recently from all over the world inventors, scientists, research 
men and women, industrialists, financiers, and other outstanding 
benefactors of mankind were brought to Detroit by Henry and 
Edsel Ford and taken out to the Ford estate to honor one of 
the world’s most-renowned inventors and geniuses, Thomas A. 
Edison, who was born and raised near Detroit. 

It was probably the most unique and justifiable tribute to men 
of science and women, too—for Madame Curie was brought 
there from Europe—that the world has ever seen. 

But the tribute was not complete until the anticlimax, the 
antithesis, was shown on the Detroit stage. One of the pro- 
hibition exponents had a piece put in the papers that Edison 
did not merit the thanks of mankind for giving light because 
he was not an orthodox believer and had laid himself open to 
being smelt for the ancient sin of scoffing. 

This was the cue for the Anti-Saloon League to pick Detroit 
for smelling, and thus came the anticlimax, for after the benefac- 
tors of mankind came the parasites of mankind, After the be- 
neyolent scientists came the malevolent theologians, The benevo- 
lent theologians, and there are many in the world, held their 
peace and rejoiced with Edison and suffering, struggling hu- 
manity, which needs to learn as much as it can of nature and to 
harness it to human needs and the pursuit of happiness as much 
as possible. 

After the scientists came the lobbyists and the make-believers 
of the Anti-Saloon League. What a strange freak of chance to 
throw Detroit in a favorable light before the world—to be 
praised and honored by honest thinkers and honest men of toil 
and then to be smelt for sin by the. Anti-Saloon League, all 
within a few months. 

Detroit, landed everywhere as the world’s leader in developing 
tools and machinery to be the servants of poor unfortunate hu- 
manity ; and Detroit villified and condemned by the Anti-Saloon 
League as resisting the machinations of the league against the 
Republic and bill of rights of the Constitution. Was ever a 
glorious city placed in a more fortunate aspect before the world? 

Why should not the Anti-Saloon League smell Detroit fcr sin? 
Detroit is given the credit by all real Americans and the blame 
by the friends of the Anti-Saloon League for forcing through 
Congress last year the reapportionment bill. This means that 
the Anti-Saloon League will lose probably from 80 to 35 Con- 
gressmen in the House and the wets will gain from 30 to 35. 
This results in a switch of from 60 to 70 votes against the control 
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of the Anti-Saloon League. Why should not this make the 
Anti-Saloon League gnash its teeth and sharpen its nose for a 
severe smelling? 

Detroit had both of its Congressmen, Mr. McLxop and myself, 
on the Census Committee, which fought out the reapportion- 
ment matter and finally reported out a bill which was passed. 
This was an unusual compliment to Detroit, for not in the 
memory of man has one city had two majority Members on an 
important committee at the same time. 

These two Detroit Congressmen have had some scoffing re- 
marks to make against the latest conspiracy of the Anti-Saloon 
League against proper representation of the people in Congress. 
I refer to the Hoch alien amendment bill, which is backed sled 
length by the Anti-Saloon League. This is a desperate eleventh- 
hour effort by the league to defeat reapportionment and to 
cheat Detroit out of at least one new Congressman and other 
large cities out of additional Congressmen. 

Dr. F. Scott McBride, general superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, denied in Detroit u couple of days ago that the 
league opposed reapportionment or the switch of Congressmen 
from the dry districts to the wet districts. But the good doctor 
is a typical league lobbyist and never won his leadership by 
an overscrupulous conscience, 

The furious denunciations of Detroit on the floor of the 
House and of the Senate and in the committees by Anti-Saloon 
League spokesmen because of Detroits leadership in forcing 
reapportionment on the league give far better indications of 
the truth than any slippery remarks by the disputatious Doctor 
McBride. Then these spokesmen were not speaking in good 
temper nor in Detroit, whereas now even the pugnacious Doctor 
McBride, speaking in the city which was cheated and robbed 
out of four additional Congressmen for a period of 10 years 
by his clique of unscrupulous lobbyists, deigns to speak with 
unction and cireumspection. 

Doctor McBride speaks more typically as the bold and un- 
scrupulous fanatic when he claimed in an interview in Detroit 
the other day that Detroit is the battle ground and that is why 
the Anti-Saloon League is holding its convention in Detroit. 

Mr. Euler, who holds the position of Minister of Marine in 
the Canadian Government or some such portfolio in charge of 
liquor exports, was right when he said that only about 5 per 
cent of the intoxicating beverages consumed in the United 
States are imported into the country over all its borders, let 
alone on the short Detroit front. 

Doctor McBride knows that is right, too, if he knows anything 
about prohibition enforcement. Doctor McBride knows that the 
other 95 per cent is produced in the United States and that a 
large proportion of this 95 per cent is produced in States 
strictly under the control of the Anti-Saloon League, such as 
the Southern and Western States. 

But, through hatred of Detroit and for strictly propaganda 
purposes he chooses to make Detroit the goat. By drawing a 
herring across the trail he tries to protect those States which 
yote and legislate as he and his league orders them. 

He glibly pictures Detroit as waging a bloody war against 
prohibition agents, whereas most of the prohibition agents have 
been killed in the South and West, notwithstanding the fact that 
but few prohibition agents are sent there and that no serious 
Mort is made by the Federal Government to dry up the South 
and West. 

Only one prohibition agent, Sandlands, has been killed on the 
Detroit River in 10 years, notwithstanding the great provoca- 
tion placed upon 2,000,000 of Detroit citizens by brutal, crooked, 
and lawless prohibition agents during all this terrible period. 

A man named Heath is charged with doing away with Sand- 
lands, and the case is still pending; but the tragedy is of such 
a mysterious nature and the behavior of Sandlands was so 
peculiar that the dry forces did not dare to bring a charge of 
murder or even manslaughter against Heath, but are trying 
him on minor charges. 

Now, what are some of the facts with regard to killing prohi- 
bition officers in this country? 

A statement inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 
14, 1929, by Congresswoman FLORENCE P. Kaun, of California, 
giving the number of prohibition agents killed in the United 
States from the date of the national prohibition act, January 
16, 1920, to January 12, 1929, shows 55 fatalities. 

It is significant to note that 49 of these agents were killed 
in alleged bone-dry Southern and Western States which are 
completely under the domination of the Anti-Saloon League. 
The remaining six were killed in Eastern States. The figures 
show that 29 States were represented in the killings. 

Michigan is not included in the following list, which shows the 
States and the number of agents killed during the 9-year period 
from January 16, 1920, to January 12, 1929; 
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Texas 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
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I do not have the figures on the number of agents killed since 
January 12, 1929, but the press of the country just yesterday 
called attention to the murder of a Federal dry agent last Tues- 
day at New Bern, N. C., another Southern State which the Anti- 
Saloon League claims in its dry column, 

These figures illustrate, in my opinion, that there is more dis- 
regard of authority in the Anti-Saloon League Southern and 
Western States, where comparatively few agents are sent, than 
in the so-called wet States, For example, there are about 450 
in Michigan right now, and most of them are in the Detroit area, 
yet the figures I have called to your attention show that not one 
agent was killed in Detroit except Sandlands. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, since I made the statement a 
few moments ago the gentleman from New York [Mr. Meap] 
has notified me he would like two minutes, and I now yield two 
minutes to him. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, during the last Congress, in 
accordance with the resolution that was passed, a commission 
of two Representatives and two Senators were appointed to 
represent the Federal Government in connection with the 
Pulaski sesquicentennial anniversary exercises. 

The commission was appointed, and the exercises were to be 
held in the city of Savannah, Ga., but owing to severe storms, 
which washed out some of the railroad bridges, the commission 
found it impossible to get to that city. The exercises, there- 
fore, were held in the National Capital, commemorating the 
death of this celebrated and well-beloved Polish general. 

History well records his invaluable services to our country. 
He was the symbol of our joint efforts in a great moment of 
our history, and will live not only as a tradition of the very 
best, but the exemplification of a true friendship between our 
two nations in their future cooperation on the road of progress 
and liberty. He was a distinguished member of the staff of 
General Washington, until he was wounded in the siege of 
Savannah, in his effort to obtain American independence. 

It is fitting that a record of his work and his fame should 
be included in the archives of our country for the benefit and 
the inspiration of future generations. 

My purpose in taking the floor at this time is to ask the 
permission of the House that the report of the exercises be 
printed in the Rwoorp, so that there will be some record of the 
activities of that commission available for future reference. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully ask to have a brief record of 
the exercises of the Pulaski sesquicentennial anniversary 
printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a report of the national celebra- 
tion held in Washington, D. C., October 11, 1929. 

The report follows: 

THE PULASKI SESQUICENTENNIAL—ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF DEATH OF POLISH HERO IN Wak FOR AMERICAN INDE- 
PENDENCE 

(Report of the national celebration held in Washington, D. C., October 

11, 1929) 
Over 1,000 Americans and Poles took part in the national celebration 


held on Friday, October 11, the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
General Pulaski's death after the Battle of Savannah. The Polish joint 
military and civilian delegation, headed by Ambassador T, Filipowicz, 
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and composed of Minister Francis Pulaski, great grand-nephew of the 
famous Gen. Casimir Pulaski; Hon. M. Cieplak, M. P.; Prof. Roman 
Dyboski, of the University of Krakow; Waclaw Sieroszewski, famous 
Polish novelist; Col. S. Zachorski, chief of cavalry; Lieut. Col. P. 
Goglowski; and Lieut. J. Zarychta. 

The delegation laid wreaths at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
and at the monuments of Kosciuszko and Pulaski before paying their 
respects to the President. At the close of the visit to the White 
House, a group photograph of the delegation and President Hoover was 
taken from the east lawn, During the reception at the White House, 
a message was received from President Moscicki, of Poland, which 
read: 

“On the occasion of one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of General Pulaski after the battle of Savannah, I take great 
pleasure in conveying to Your Excellency my own, as well as the entire 
Polish nation’s, appreciation and gratitude for the manner in which 
the Polish-American hero is being honored in the United States of 
America. On this occasion I have appointed Minister Filipowicz as 
my special ambassador for the duration of the sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion. Permit me to express my sincere conviction that Pulaski, who was 
the symbol of our joint efforts in a great moment, will live not only as 
a tradition of the best but also as the ideal of the true friendship of 
our two nations in their future cooperation on the road of progress and 
liberty.” 

President Hoover's reply said: 

“I received Your Excellency’s message in connection with the one 
hundred and fiftieth Pulaski anniversary celebrations held throughout 
this country. The memory of that young Polish nobleman who joined 
the forces for the American colonists and who fought valiantly from 
the time he joined the staff of General Washington until he was wounded 
in the siege of Savannah will always remain dear to the hearts of 
American citizens, and their sincere recognition of his service in the 
war for American independence will never die. I feel indeed happy to 
be able to welcome the distinguished delegation of Your Excellency, 
and to assure Your Excellency of the gratitude of my country and our 
friendship for Poland.” 

At noon a luncheon was tendered to the delegation at the Press 
Club. Mr. E. Prebis, Chicago banker and director of the American 
Polish Chamber of Commerce, acted as chairman. The speakers on the 
occasion were Ambassador Filipowicz; Senator J. E. WATSON; J. Olej- 
nicazak, president of the P. R. C. U. of Chicago; Congressman James M. 
Mean, of Buffalo; and Lieut, Col. Joseph Barzynski, of the General 
Staff of the United States Army. Ambassador Filipowicz took occasion 
to thank Mr. Ignatius Werwinski, chairman of the National Pulaski 
Committee, for his efforts, and also Congressman Map, who presented 
the ambassador with a message notifying him of the gift of a bust of 
General Pulaski from America to Poland. In his address the ambassa- 
dor stated that he will ask the President of the Polish Senate, the Hon. 
S. Szymanski, to have this bust placed in the senate chamber in Warsaw. 

Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 

Senator James E. WATSON, 

Representative WILL R. Woop, 

Representative James M, MEAD, 
Members of the Federal Pulaski Sesquicentennial Commission. 

Mr. IGNATIUS WERWINSKI, Chairman. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Keùtucky [Mr. THATCHER]. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
I venture to offer some observations on the bill supposed to be 
under discussion, the bill authorizing appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments for the ensuing fiscal 
year. I have the honor and privilege to be a member of the 
subcommittee which conducts the hearings on this bill and 
formulates it, and I have been such member since my incum- 
beney in this body. At the outset I think it would not be inap- 
propriate to voice a sentiment of appreciation for the splendid 
work which has been done always, in connection with this 
annual supply measure, by the clerk of our subcommittee, also 
the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations of the House, Mr. 
Marcellus C. Sheild. I think the work of Mr. Sheild and his 
associates touching the hearings and the preparation of the 
various appropriation bills, has been of the most inestimable 
character, and the fact that these bills and their justifications 
are so thoroughly prepared when they come to the House is 
largely due to the painstaking care of Mr. Sheild and his asso- 
ciates, and to their wide knowledge of the subject of appropria- 
tions, 

The distinguished chairman of our subcommittee, also the 
chairman of the House Committee on appropriations, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop] will in due time, I am sure, go 
into a general detailed discussion touching the provisions of the 
bill. I wish, therefore, only to refer to certain features, 

Prior to the fiscal year 1924 the Treasury and Post Office 
appropriation bills were separate. There was a distinct bill 
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for the Department and a distinct bill for the Post 
Office Department, but for that fiscal year 1924 those two bills 
were combined and a single subcommittee was formed, of 
which our late revered chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Mr. Madden, was the chairman. Since that time these 
bills have been kept in their combined form. 

In the aggregate the annual Treasury-Post Office Department 
appropriation bill carries more money than any other single 
general appropriation measure. Thus, the total carried in the 
instant measure, which provides the appropriations for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1980, is $1,147,778,692, made up 
as follows: 

Specific appropriations for the Treasury Department. $312, 284, 615 
Specific appropriations for the Post ce Department... 835, 494, 077 

This great total is exclusive of permanent and indefinite 
appropriations for the Treasury Department, chief of which 
are items for the payment of interest and principal on the 
public debt, for which appropriations are automatically made. 
The total for these permanent and indefinite appropriations, as 
estimated for the fiscal year 1931, is $1,280,328,935. The items 
making up these permanent and indefinite appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1931 are set forth in the following table: 


Permanent and indefinite appropriations under the Treasury Department 


PERMANENT AND INDEFINITE 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Recoinage of silver coins 000 
Expenses of loans (act Sept. 24, 1927, as “Fem, 

amended, ete.) -.- -- iene eee —35, 135 
Preparation, custody, and delivery of Fed- 

eral intermediate credit bank securities 

(reimbursable) —1,315 

151, 660 +52, 703 
Interest on the public debt 510, 000, 000 . 000, 000 
Obligations retired from net earnings de- 7 N 
rived by the United States from Federal 

intermediate credit banks —10, 000 
Redemption of bonds, ete., received as re- 

payments of principal by foreign govern- 

TER ee ee —25, 700, 000 
Obligations retired from Federal reserve 

bank franchises tax receiptss 2 
ee from eash as As 

princi loreign governments —18, 250, 000 
Redemption of bonds, etc., received as in- 8 

terest payments on obligations of foreign 

governments +42, 500, 000 
Redemption of bonds and notes from es- 

Supe hares 2s Foxe Soe te ett) Pi S00 tee do NNE —54, 100 
Miscellancous gifts, forfeitures, et- +40, 000 
Repayment to importers excess of deposits 

G 7 88 O00 | rg, 600, O0e a 
Debentures or drawbacks, bounties, or 

allowances (customs) —500, 000 
Miscellaneous refunds (eustorns) “ 10,000} 10, 00ů 
Philippine special funds (customs) . 5.5000 5.500 
Contingent expenses, national currency 

ae . —8, 000 

es and expenses, national-bank exam- 

1 SRP EE Se SES art RS +200, 000 


oast Guard, use of proceeds from sales 
To promote education of the blind__...____ 


Total, permanent annual and indefi- 
nite appropriations, Treasury De- 
T 1, 306, 169, 282 1, 280, 328, 935 


Adding this total of $1,280,328,935 for permanent and indefi- 
nite appropriations to the total for specific appropriations car- 
ried in this bill, there results the vast total of $1,592,613,550 of 
appropriations that will be made, or substantially that sum, 
for Treasury Department needs for the ensuing fiscal year. Of 
course, war-time obligations constitute a very large part of this 
total, and certain portions of these funds are reimbursable to 
the Treasury Department, as, for instance, the cost of prepara- 
tion, custody, and delivery of Federal intermediate credit-bank 
securities, contingent expenses, the national currency, and the 
expense of maintaining the Federal Farm Bureau. 

The chief divisions under which the specific or regular appro- 
priations are made for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
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ments, as set forth in the bill under consideration, together with 
the totals therefor carried in the bill for the ensuing year, 
follow: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Office of the Secretary of the Treasury 6. 394, 413 
Customs Service__----.------~---------------------- 22 852, 160 


Bureau of the Budget 208, 000 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau 1, 020, 000 
Office of the Treasurer of the United States 1, 542, 240 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency 12, 563 
Internal Revenue Service- 174, 400, 000 
Bureau of Prohibition 15, 000, 000 
Coast. Guard_ — 2, 123, 000 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing-------------------- 6, 125, 040 
Secret Services ~~ 5 „„ 687, 
Public Health Service 10, 968, 379 
Mint and assay offices___.._.-_-__-_-_.------------------ 1, 694, 680 
Public buildings___-_--._------_~__-_-.-.------------ 48, 709, 390 
American Printing House for the Blind 65, 000 
Ct yd po a eae a a eek cM RSI ACE ste 322, 102, 065 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Post Office Department, Washington, D. C $4, 205, 915 
Postal Service, including various miscellaneous items, 
under the Postmaster General 3, 470, 812 
First Assistant Postmaster General 520, 187, 900 
Second Assistant Postmaster General 257, 796, 200 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 7, 824, 750 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 45, 265, 000 


838, 750, 577 
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Under the existing law, it is to be noted that the postal 
receipts, though covered into the Treasury of the United States, 
in our annual appropriation bills these receipts are appro- 
priated for the purposes of the Post Office Department, If, 
thereupon, the revenues of the Postal Service are insufficient 
for the postal needs, the annual supply bill provides that a 
a sum equal to such deficiency shall be appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to supply such deficiency for the fiscal year named in 
the bill. See pages 65 and 82 of the pending measure for the 
indicated provisions. 

Without desiring to make any analysis of the figures touch- 
ing the appropriations for the Post Office Department for 1931, 
I might, however, point out a few facts in connection with 
the revenues and expenditures of the department. The esti- 
mated total postal revenues for the fiscal year 1931, as sub- 
mitted by officials-of the department in the hearings on this 
bill, is $754,400,000. This estimate is based on a continuance 
of the present postage rates, and upon the assumption, also, 
that general business conditions will not be seriously disturbed 
during that fiscal year. There results, therefore, an estimated 
deficit for 1931 of about $81,000,000 since the total of appro- 
priations carried in this bill for 1931 is $835,494,077; or, in 
round numbers, $835,500,000. 

The expenditures for the Postal Service for the fiscal year 
1929 totaled $782,408,753.93, while the postal revenues for that 
year were $696,947,577.69, leaving an excess of expenditures 
over receipts of $85,461,176.24. For the current fiscal year— 
1930—the postal revenues are estimated at $725,400,000 and the 
estimated expenditures at $809,400,000, making an excess of ex- 
penditures over revenues of $84,000,000. Hence, the annual 
postal deficits are running something like $80,000,000. 

Touching these deficits, the attention of the House is invited 
to the statements made by representatives of the Post Office 
Department in the hearings, to the effect that particular study 
is now being made of the various classes of postal expenditure 
in order that there may be secured an accurate picture of those 
which are purely postal in character and those that represent an 
expenditure for purposes largely induced by considerations of 
governmental policy, such as the American merchant marine 
service in the transportation of foreign mails and in the foreign 
and domestic air mail service. 

I may add that the pending measure, as reported by the House 
Committee on Appropriations, shows for the Treasury Depart- 
ment a decrease of $5,731,919 as compared with the 1930 appro- 
priations, and a decrease of $9,817,450 of the Budget recom- 
mendations for 1931. Also, this bill shows for the Post Office 
Department an increase of $17,478,352 over 1930 appropriations 
11 decrease of $3,256,500 of the Budget recommendations for 

Therefore, in the combined appropriations for 1931, as car- 
ried in the bill, there is a total increase over 1930 appropria- 
tions of $12,106,483 and a decrease in the Budget recommenda: 
tions of $13,073,950. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of 
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the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 8531, the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments appropriation bill, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


“THE FILIPINOS’ APPEAL TO AMERICA” AND “THE FILIPINOS’ 
SUPREME ASPIRATION ” 


Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address re- 
cently delivered by myself over the radio in Chicago on the 
Filipinos’ Appeal to America, together with an oration de- 
livered on the evening of December 15, 1929, in the city of 
Washington. 

The Filipino Club of Washington held an oratorical contest 
between Filipinos from the different universities of this city. 
The winner of that contest, I am very happy to say, did honor 
to my former senatorial district in the Philippines in his presen- 
eas of an oration entitled The Filipinos’ Supreme Aspira- 

on.” 

This young orator is Attorney Mauro Baradi, who is a grad- 
uate of the College of Law, National University, Manila, P. I., 
and a member of the Philippine bar as well as the District of 
Columbia and the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The Commissioner from the Philippines 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The addresses are as follows: 


THE FILIPINOS’ APPEAL TO AMERICA 


In the name of the Filipino people, whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent before the Government and Congress of the United States, I 
wish to express our sincerest New Year greetings to the people of 
this great American Republic. 

I appreciate very greatly the courtesy extended to me to give public 
expression over the radio to the deep sense of gratitude which my people 
feel, not only for the great assistance and cooperation rendered by 
America to the Filipinos at home but for the attention and hospitality 
shown by the Americans to thousands of my countrymen in the \United 
States. 

It will be my task and privilege during the few precious minutes 
allotted to me this evening to present certain facts about the Philippines 
and her people and to voice the Filipinos’ appeal to the heart and 
conscience of America. 

Across the vast Pacific, some 10,000 miles distant, Hes a group of 
tropical isles forming the Philippine Archipelago poetically referred to 
by Rizal as “the pearl of the Orient seas.” To that distant region was 
taken the Stars and Stripes because of the Spanish-American War. The 
Philippine Islands have an aggregate area of about 115,000 square miles. 
In size, therefore, they equal the Empire State of New York and all 
the New England States combined. The 11 largest islands are Luzon, i 
Mindanao, Samar, Negros, Palawan, Panay, Mindoro, Leyte, Cebu, 
Bohol, and Masbate. 

Our island country is blessed with a good tropical climate. It does 
not have the severe cold of winter nor the oppressive sultry heat of 
summer which obtains in a temperate country like this. The climate 
the whole year round never goes to the extremes and is always balmy 
and springlike. This is especially true in the towns of the mountain 
province, like beautiful Baguio, where the thermometer registers a tem- 
perature that hardly ever falls below 50° F. or rises above 75° F. A 
land of rain and sunshine, the evenings are cool and pleasant even in 
the lowlands, Nobody ever dies of the cold or the heat in the fair 
Philippines. 

The islands are endowed by nature with enormous and rich natural 
resources—agricultural, mineral, and forestal. The fertile plains and 
valleys give abundant yield of rice, hemp, sugar, coconuts, tobacco, corn, 
vegetables, and an endless variety of fruits. \Gold is mined, but the 
mining industry there is still in its infancy. Over 50 per cent of 
the area of the Philippines is covered with commercial forests. Our 
forestal wealth has been estimated to be worth in the neighborhood of 
800,000,000 pesos. 

The Philippines is a land of wondrous beauty. It has been styled 
the land of palm and pine. The rivers with their falls and cascades, 
the lakes and streams with their crystalline waters, the hills and 
mountains, plains and valleys. with their everlasting verdure are a 
constant challenge to the word painter and master artist. The annual 
outlay of the government for roads and bridges for a period of years 
has borne fruit in the form of a network of highways. There are more 
first-class roads in the Island of Luzon to-day than there are in all of 
the South American Continent, outside of the cities. The Philippines 
may well be called the motorman's paradise. 

The Philippine Archipelago is inhabited by a peaceful and law-abiding 
people, largely of Malay origin, now numbering approximately 
13,000,000. Their hospitality is proverbial. To the foreigner and 


national alike is open the door of every Filipino home, and, what is 
better, the door of his heart. 
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In recent years remarkable progress was made in the field of health 


and sanitation. The Philippine health service, the office of the public 
welfare commissioner, the bureau of education with its excellent pro- 
gram of physical education, and other governmental and private agencies 
have worked hand in hand to bring about improvement along this im- 
portant line. To-day the annual rate of mortality is 19 per 1,000 in 
the Philippines, a record which still can and must be improved, but, 
even at that, it is better than that of some countries in Burope, or any 
country in the Orient. 

I must not fail to say at least a few words about the great passion 
of the Filipino people for education and their cultural progress. 
Manila boasts of the oldest university under the American flag. Santo 
Tomas University antedates Harvard by exactly a quarter of a century. 
There are three other universities in Manila—the University of the 
Philippines, the University of Manila, and the National University, of 
which I have been president, an institution with an enrollment of 6,666 
students. There are scores of colleges in the capital and in the 
Provinces. ; 

An excellent system of public schools has been established. Its 
success is a credit to Americans and Filipinos. There are now over 
6,000 public and private schools with an annual enrollment of about 
1,250,000 students and a’ teaching and administrative staff of about 
80,000. The curricula of these institutions include the academic, the 
vocational, the physical, and the social phases. English is the basis 
of instruction from the lowest to the highest grade. To-day the per 
cent of literacy in the Philippines is higher than that of any of the 
South American republics, with the possible exception of one, equal 
to one of the States of America, and higher than that of any oriental 
country except one. 

The Philippine people have been and are financing the program for 
health and sanitation, for education, and for all the other activities 
of the Philippine government. The Philippine Legislature sets aside 
the requisite amounts for these in the annual appropriation act in 
accordance with the budget system which we adopted years before a 
budget system was adopted by the American Government. The finances 
of our country are sound, The per capita tax rate and the per capita 
indebtedness in the Philippines are lower than those of any civilized 
country in the world. Our government Is in a state of greatest 
solvency. 

Having given these preliminary considerations, let me now take up 
the most important phase affecting American-Filipino relations. 

We, the people of the Philippine Islands, after an intimate contact 
with the people of this country for about three decades continue to 
admire America for her great wealth and her wonderful economic 
progress. We respect her as a world power. We love her for her 
idealism and spirituality—for it was liberty-loving America that helped 
us put an end to the rule of Spain and promised to grant us our own 
independence. 

We have confidence in the American people for we have come to 
know their traditions, their ideals, and their aspirations. Our faith 
animates us to appeal to the high sense of justice and honor and duty 
of the citizens of the United States. Our trust impels us to ask for 
the redemption of America’s plighted word to set us free and independ- 
ent, without thought of resorting to methods other than those dic- 
tated by reason and by peaceful and constitutional means. 

I desire in all earnestness to say to the people of America that the 
hour for definite action on the Philippine question has come. Intel- 
ligent public opinion should assert itself and help convince Congress 
to authorize the Filipino people immediately to hold a constitutional 
convention, approve a constitution, and establish an independent gov- 
ernment. God ordained that the Philippines should be the Filipinos’ 
domain, 

It is to the decided advantage of both America and the Philippines 
that this be done without delay. The early fulfillment of America's 
promise would be the happy culmination of centuries of national en- 
deayor on the part of the Filipino people. To-day we can not legislate 
on our mines, our forests, our public domain, and our tariff relations 
with the United States, 

We, the Filipinos, thus do not have the instruments of our economic 
salvation in our hands. Independence wiil place us on the road leading 
to economic stability in the long run. It will do away with our anoma- 
lous political situation—for to-day we are neither citizens of the United 
States nor of a free Philippines. It will enable us the better to define 
our cultural orientation—for we will know what type of citizenship to 
inculcate in our youth. It will enable. us better to direct our thoughts 
and energies toward making democracy enduring. It will usher us into 
a new epoch in our national evolution distinctive for its greater scien- 
tific spirit. It will hasten the development of international-mindedness 
among the people of the Philippines. It will be a signal victory of the 
arts of peace in international and interracial relations. It will enable 
the Filipinos, unbampered, to contribute the fruits of thelr own genius 
and talent to the common heritage of mankind. 

To America the immediate grant of Philippine independence will mean 
the fulfillment of a solemn promise all the more binding because it was 
generously made by a people, great and powerful, to a people relatively 
weak and small. Such action will enhance the faith of the people in the 
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Orient in America’s word. It will increase mutual understanding and 
good will. It will do away with suspicion in various quarters of 
America’s motives, It will lessen fear and distrust of American capital. 
It will satisfy the desire of various American interests, such as the 
agricultural groups including those engaged in the beet and cane sugar 
industries, in the dairy industry, in the cottonseed and vegetnble-oil 
industries and allied groups. It will result in inereasing America’s 
economic asset in the Fur East—the fleld of greatest promise for the 
expansion of American trade and commerce. 

The grant of immediate independence, furthermore, will enable the 
United States Government to effect further economy in its annual 
Budget, thus granting further relief to American taxpayers. It will 
also be a gracious Christian act of a Christian nation toward the 
only Christian people of the Orient. It will be a definite contribution of 
America to the cause of world understanding and international peace. 
And it will be the crowning glory of America’s colonial experiment, 

The Filipino people earnestly appeal to America for action. We 
appeal for a simple act of justice. We appeal for the grant of our 
freedom and independence—the freedom which America so unequivo- 
cally promised, the independence which we so highly prize. There 
is nothing that America can do this year which will mean more to 
the happiness of the Filipino people, to the glory of America, and to 
the cause of a new world order than the establishment of a free 
and democratic Philippine republic. 


Tun FILIPINOS’ SUPREME ASPIRATION 


(By Attorney Mauro Baradi, first prize-winning oration in the Ninth 
Annual Oratorical Contest of the Filipino Club of Washington, D. C., 
held on December 15, 1929) 


America, famed in song and renowned in story as the home of the 
brave and the land of the free, is a republic of citizens whose an- 
cestry came from countries across the sea. On the other side of the 
vast Pacific 10,000 miles away lies a group of isles poetically known 
as the Pearl of the Orient Seas, the home of 13,000,000 Filipinos 
imbued with the pioneering spirit and love of liberty left them as a 
precious legacy from their ancestors. And who were they? Whence 
came they? For an answer we must turn back the clock of the 
centuries of those days of a dim and distant past; we must go to the 
continent of Asia, to the tropical peninsula and neighboring regions, 
the original home of a race, the heroic and adventurous Malayan, 
From such a race, in their frail barks, came a people braving the dangers 
of the elements, fearless of the angry seas. In groups they sailed 
over the trackless deep and in a country we now know as the Philip- 
pines, homes were founded by those sailors intrepid we are proud 
to claim as our forefathers. 


PRB-SPANISH CULTURB 


Before the advent of the sixteenth century our ancestors had organ- 
ized settlements. They tilled the soil and raised crops. They devised 
implements that helped lighten their labors. They timed their planting 
to the seasons of the Tropics.. The rains furnished water in abundance, 
In places they resorted to irrigation as the terraces in the Mountain 
Province of Luzon mutely attest. Even to-day these exist and are 
admired as engineering feats truly constituting among the wonders of 
the world. Trade was carried on with their neighbors, and writers 
testify that weights and measures were used in their commercial trans- 
actions. Their religion, it is true, was primitive, like that of other 
peoples of the epoch, but even then they believed in the existence of a 
great spirit. A system of law and justice was evident, and the first 
European visitors found the people in the islands lovers of music and 
with alphabets and systems of writing distinctly their own. 

THE SPANISH REGIME i 

The year 1521 marks the discovery of the Philippines by Magellan. 
Our people at first showed signs of friendliness to him and his men. 
But when our forefathers were made to pay tribute and were given to 
understand that the rule of Spain was to be forced upon them, they 
fought for their rights and resisted the invaders. The monument of 
Magellan, which stands on the island of Mactan to-day is not only a 
monument in memory of the great discoverer and first circumnagivator 
of the globe but a monument demonstrative of the Filipinos’ love of 
home and country and devotion to freedom and liberty. Not until the 
year 1573, or 52 years later, after European discovery of our country, 
was Manila subjugated to Spain’s rule of might, under which the Philip- 
pines for more than three centuries remained. ‘ 

Let us briefly scan the pages of the history of the Philippines under 
Spain's régime. Acquired as a part of her colonial empire, our country 
was the victim of exploitation. A government was established wherein 
the people's voice was stifled. To denounce corruption and abuse was 


a crime against both the church and the state; to criticize the evils 
committed by the officials meant exile; to advocate the institution of 
reforms was punishable by death. But just as the day follows the 
night, the Filipinos eventually saw the triumph of truth and justice. 
Persecution only served to make the natives feel that they were Fill- 
pinos first and always. Suffering only made them more devoted to 
Sacrifice only gave life to the revolutionary cause which in 


freedom. 
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1898 culminated in the end of Spanish tyrannical rule and the birth of 
the Philippine Republic, 
THE PHILIPPINA REPUBLIC 


The Filipinos, devoted to constitutional government, decided upon a 
constitutional convention. In historic Malolos assembled representative 
Filipinos met and yoted, decreed and sanctioned a constitution which 
established justice, provided for common defense, promoted the general 
welfare, and insured the benefits of liberty. The document which re- 
sulted was a “landmark in the history of Asiatic constitutionalism ; 
the first oriental constitution which set forth the principle that sov- 
ereignty resided in the people.” 

The Filipinos were happy and contented to live in a free Republic of 
their own creation, With an inheritance of an oriental culture and 
civilization enriched by Latin influence and Christian religion, the people 
were on a fairway along the road that led to the summit of their 
aspiration. Unfortunately, however, the period of existence under this 
Republic was short-lived. 

The fortunes of war led another power to take possession of the 
islands, Once again heroes and martyrs had to fight for the preser- 
vation of the liberty which they so dearly cherished. In an unequal 
struggle, thousands upon thousands of lives were sacrificed upon the 
altar of a great cause, Fighting against great odds and with the 
result never in doubt, the people at least succeeded in making mani- 
fest their supreme aspiration. 

AMERICA’S RULE 


America did implant the Stars and Stripes. For three decades our 
people have been under the American flag. Peace was restored and the 
confidence of the people regained, upon the solemn assurances of 
Amerita’s authorized spokesmen that the American people are— 

“Trustees acting not for the advantage of the United States but 
for the benefit of the people of the Philippine Islands.” 

The inyariable policy pursued by all Presidents from McKinley to 
the present was that America came to the Philippines not to exploit 
but to develop; not to colonize but to liberate; and in 1916, upon the 
passage of our present organic act, the Congress of the United States 
itself reaffirmed this policy when it announced to the world that— 

“Tt is, as it has always been, the purpose of the people of the 
United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable government 
can be established therein,” 

The three decades of intimate contact between America and the 
Philippines have been replete with beneficial results. Her victory in 
the Spanish-American War made this country a veritable world power. 
During her occupation of the Philippines, America’s trade with the 
islands increased by 4,000 per cent, and her oriental commerce in- 
creased by about 1,200 per cent. She has not only intrenched herself 
in oriental commerce but has extended her cultural influence. By the 
announcement of her altruistic policy in her dealings with the Philip- 
pines as a dependency and upon her solemn promise to set us free, 
America has enhanced her moral prestige in the eyes of humanity. 

The Philippines too has witnessed progress unprecedented. The 
people devoted themselves to the arts of peace to demonstrate their 
fitness to manage their own affairs. The acreage placed under culti- 
vation has been greatly increased. Their fertile fields have been 
made to give abundant yield. A network of highways has been de- 
veloped ; public improvements in the way of roads, bridges, and port 
works have been constructed. A national program for the develop- 
ment of our natural resources was adopted. There has been a steady 
growth in Philippine trade and commerce, both domestic and over- 
seas, While other countries have gone through years of unrest, the 
Filipino people have been blessed by a continuous history of order 
and of peace. 

In no activity has there been greater progress than in the educa- 
tional field. The early American administrators noted the proverbial 
passion of the Filipinos for education. Upon the foundation laid by 
the Filipinos and Spaniards of the preceding epoch Americans and 
Filipinos cooperated to build a cultural superstructure which is a 
monument to their cooperation. The number of schools have been 
increased until to-day there is a school in every town and hamlet. A 
nation-wide system of public and private education has been estab- 
lished. Colleges and universities in number grew and in quality im- 
proved. A Filipino educator, speaking of the fruit of this cultural 
progress, recently said: 

“I desire to mention an achievement in Philippine educational prog- 
ress which should make the heart of every American and every Filipino 
beat with pride. The percentage of literacy in the Philippines to-day is 
higher than that of Spain which once ruled us; higher than that of 
every republic in South America except one; higher than that of every 
country in the Orient except one; and equal to the record of one of the 
American States, that of Louisiana.” 

So great indeed has been the cultural progress made by the Filipinos 
that an American authority of international renown in the history 
of education after a visit of study and investigation said: 

It seems probable to an observer that greater educational progress 
has been made in the Philippine Islands in 10 or 12 years than in 
any similar period or in any place in the history of education.” 
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In the art and science of government the record of the Filipinos’ 
participation amply demonstrates their capacity for self-government. In 
the executive branch the Filipinos have been given a gradually increas- 
ing share and control. In the judiciary all except half a dozen judges 
are Filipinos, and the judicial department has merited words of en- 
comium from even our severest critics. In the legislative field the 
Filipinos may be said to be virtually in control. Our government has 
undergone a gradual evolution, starting from a government of Ameri- 
cans, under the military régime, followed by a civil government, con- 
trolled by Americans assisted by Filipinos. The enactment of the 
organic act approved by Congress in 1916 gave the Filipinos greater 
autonomous powers, making it possible to effect a governmental or- 
ganization of Filipinos assisted by Americans. Assured that a free and 
independent existence is the goal of America’s endeavors in the islands, 
the Filipinos with patience and fortitude have assiduously put their 
shoulder to the wheel and met every test to which they have been 
submitted. And, be it said to the honor of America and to the credit 
of the Filipino people, there are documents obtaining in the archives 
of this Government authoritatively and officially recognizing this fact. 
No less a person than a former President of the United States said to 
the people and Congress of the United States that the Filipino people 
haye succeeded in establishing a stable government and that it is now 
the privilege and the liberty of the people and Government of the United 
States to grant the Filipinos the independence which they so honorably 
covet. 

TIME FOR ACTION ON PHILIPPINE QUESTION 


In the light of these facts, the time has come for the authorities 
definitely to act. American-Filipino relations press themselves more 
urgently to-day than ever for definite solution. There can be but one 
just, righteous, and final solution. It is the grant of absplute freedom 
to those distant isles. Such has been the plighted word of America, 
the consummation of which is devoutly to be wished. We most earnestly 
petition America to redeem her sacred promise. The Filipinos who 
have anxiously awaited the fulfillment of that promise made in honor 
now once again renew their appeal not because they admire the Ameri- 
can people less but because they love their freedom more. 

A country that fought a war to liberate Cuba can not but grant 
independence to the Philippines. A people who entered the World War 
in defense of the principle of self-determination and who have shown 
such sympathy toward nations aspiring for freedom can not lend a deaf 
ear to our just petitions. We have faith in liberty-loving America. 
We have confidence in the American people's devotion to her principles 
and her traditions. We believe the United States will no longer un- 
necessarily delay the withdrawal of her sovereignty over the Philippines 
and the grant of our independence, and when that happy event shall 
come, 13,000,000 Filipinos across the sea will forever recognize their 
debt to America, through whose magnanimous liberality was realized 
the Filipinos’ supreme aspiration. 


SPEECH BY THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by including an address of the 
Postmaster General recently delivered in Cleveland. This ad- 
dress is very pertinent to the discussion of the Post Office 
appropriation bill now before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing an address re- 
cently delivered by the Postmaster General. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION AND THE AIR MAIL 


(Address by Postmaster General Walter F. Brown before Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, January 14, 1930) 


My good friend, your strenuous president, when inviting me to be 
present here to-day, stated that it was intended on this occasion to pay 
just tribute to the faithful public service rendered by the pilots who 
haye been carrying the air mail over the New York-Cleveland division 
on the transcontinental route, 

I am gled to evidence by my presence the high esteem which the 
Post Office Department has for the men who fly the mail, We know 
their courage, their skill, and their loyalty. Sadly and reverently we 
join you in honoring the brave lads who have sacrificed their lives in 
the postal service of their country. We can think of no better way 
to show our appreciation of their devotion to duty than by every 
reasonable and practical method to encourage the development of better 
airplanes, landing fields, weather-reporting service, and aids to aerial 
navigation, to the end that the hazards of flying may be reduced to a 
minimum, To this policy we are committed. 

It is appropriate indeed at Cleveland, a city whose vision and public 
spirit have contributed so generously to the advancement of civil 
aeronautics, to discuss for a few minutes the relation between com- 
mercial aviation and the air mail, to take an inventory of the aviation 
industry of to-day and perhaps to hazard a guess for the future. 

December 17, 1903, Wilbur and Orville Wright on the sand dunes of 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., made the first successful flight in a heavier- 
than-air machine. Their plane, a huge box-kite of their own design 
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and construction, powered with a 12-horse motor, with a man aboard 
at the controls, raised itself by its own power into the air, sailed 
forward without reduction of speed and landed at a point as high as 
that from which it started. To be sure, this first flight lasted only 
12 seconds and traversed a distance of only 120 feet over the ground, 
but man, for ages the conqueror of the land and the sea, had as- 
serted his dominion over the air. In the 26 years that have passed 
since that memorable day at Kitty Hawk, a new means of trans- 
portation has come into the service of mankind, bringing into being 
a new and far-flung industry—aviation. The flying machine which 
a quarter of a century ago was mentioned only for the purpose of 
proyoking mirth has won for itself universal respect and admiration. 
Indifferent to sunshine, fog, and darkness, it has traversed mountains, 
deserts, and oceans. It has penetrated tropical jungles; it has sailed 
majestically over both poles of the earth and now its daily-scheduled 
flights are more than four times the distance around the world. 

In the development of aviation the United States Government has 
performed a consistently leading part. In 1907 our War Department 
ordered an airplane from the Wright brothers, the first airplane to be 
purchased by any government in the world. Since that time the Air 
Services of both the Army and the Navy have zealously and intelligently 
developed airplane design and construction, making many major con- 
tributions to the art of flying. f 

From 1911 to 1918 the Post Office Department sponsored numerous 
exhibition flights in connection with fairs and other large gatherings of 
people to demonstrate the practicability of transporting mail by air- 
plane. May 15, 1918, an experimental air mail route was established 
between New York and Washington, with an intermediate stop at Phila- 
delphia. One round trip was flown daily except Sunday. This service 
was inaugurated with the cooperation of the War Department, which 
conducted the flying and maintenance operations, the Post Office Depart- 
ment handling the mail and matters directly related thereto. The 
cooperation of the War Department, which was of great value, was con- 
tinued until August 12, 1918, when the Post Office Department took 
over the entire operation, providing its own flying equipment and 
personnel. 

As this experiment demonstrated the feasibility of carrying mall by 
airplane, in 1919 Congress at the request of the Post Office Department 
appropriated the necessary funds to establish a transcontinental air 
mail route from New York to San Francisco. September 8, 1920, the 
initial westbound through flight was made. Sixteen thousand letters 
were carried safely from New York to San Francisco without a forced 
landing and in 22 hours less time than the schedule of the fastest 
majl train. - 

In its pioneering operations with the air mail the Post Office Depart- 
ment was actuated by a major purpose to encourage the art of flying 
and the aviation industry, to the end that our country should lead the 
nations of the earth in commercial flying, for it was believed that if 
our people built airplane factories, developed a flying personnel, and 
themselves traveled by air on business and for pleasure, we need have 
no anxiety about being able to defend ourselves in the air if the occasion 
should ever arise. Since the ultimate success of the aviation industry 
must depend upon the will and habit of the people of our country to 
travel by air, the development of air passenger lines upon which the 
earrying of the mails should perhaps be only an incidental operation 
was set as the ultimate goal. 

In 1927 the Post Office Department was ready for the second step in 
its program. With the approval of Congress it decided to turn its air 
transportation activities over to private enterprise. Accordingly, pro- 
posals for operating the various air mail routes were invited and con- 
tracts for carrying the mails were duly awarded in accordance with 
law to various contractors, who have been successfully carrying the 
mail since that time. 

During the past two years the air mail has been developing with 
amazing rapidity until now daily service is provided to and from most 
of our large cities. There are at present approximately 200 planes and 
250 expert pilots engaged in the air mail service. The 25 domestic air 
mail contractors, over regular routes aggregating 14,368 miles, are 
flying approximately 40,500 miles each 24 hours, about 60 per cent of 
which is flown at night. During the first year of operation under the 
contract system, 473,100 pounds of air mail were carried. During the 
last year 5,636,660 pounds were carried. 

While this tremendous growth of the air mail was taking place, all 
over the United States municipalities were establishing and equipping 
airports, and a multitude of air passenger lines were being projected. 
The pfiblic, attracted by the novelty of aviation and its seemingly bound- 
less possibilities, poured its hundreds of millions of dollars into the 
aviation industry. Aircraft factories sprang up all over the country, 
and air passenger lines inaugurated flying services east and west, north 
and south. Many of these lines were planned and equipped in accord 
with the best practice of the flying art; others were less well considered. 
But the experience of all in 1929 was substantially the same. With 
a paying load of only 16 to 40 per cent of capacity, all closed the year 
with operating deficits so great that the very life of the passenger- 
transport industry to-day is in the balance. 
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Many reasons may be assigned for this unhappy condition, which 
threatens with disaster our high hopes for commercial aviation. My 
own belief is that the men who were most ambitious for the industry 
and who with infinite pains planned the longer passenger routes, perhaps 
forgot their own first experiences in the air, perhaps forgot that chil- 
dren creep before they walk, that they toddle from chair to chair before 
they engage in marathon races. The American public was provided 
with facilities for flying from coast to coast before any considerable 
number of people had made sight-seeing flights over their native towns, 
It is significant that the only air passenger carriers who have apparently 
been able to make a profit are the ones who have been carrying passen- 
gers on short flights of from 10 to 30 minutes. When our people have 
made a few practice flights, when they have passed the toddling stage 
in the air, I believe they will be ready for their air marathons. But 
can the air passenger carriers hold out until that day comes? 

And how did the air mail contractors fare in 1929? The answer is 
variously, depending upon several factors. Air mail contracts, to which 
reference has been made, were awarded pursuant to the provisions of 
the act of Congress approved June 8, 1926. That law in substance pro- 
vides that the Postmaster General may contract for the transportation 
of air mail by aircraft between such points as he may designate on a 
poundage basis, not exceeding $8 per pound, without regard to the dis- 
tance traveled. The disparity between the compensations paid various 
contractors will appear from a few examples. The rate from Boston to 
New York is $3 per pound; from New York to Chicago, 86 cents per 
pound; from Chicago to Salt Lake City, $1.95 per pound; from Salt 
Lake City to Los Angeles, $3 per pound; from Atlanta to Chicago, 78 
cents per pound; and from Cleveland to Pittsburgh, $3 per pound. If 
the route is one over which air mail flows in large volume, the contractor 
has generally been prosperous. If, on the other hand, the volume trans- 
ported is small, the contractor has fared poorly. In some instances air 
mail contractors are also operating passenger services, using the profits 
derived from mail operations to offset the losses incurred in passenger 
operations, The act of Congress approved May 17, 1928, recognizing the 
justice of giving preference in continued operation to the ploneer con- 
tractors, authorizes the Postmaster General to extend existing 4-year 
contracts to a maximum of 10 years, but provides that the rate of com- 
pensation shall never exceed the rate fixed in the original contract. 
Thus the most recent act of Congress affords no relief for the contractor 
whose volume of mail or whose rate of compensation is inadequate. 

The overproduction of airplanes by the aviation industry will, of 
course, correct itself. The situation, however, in which the air-trans- 
port industry finds itself may properly occasion the deepest public con- 
cern. If that industry should collapse because of lack of public support 
for the passenger lines, the millions which the Government has con- 
tributed to encourage commercial aviation, as well as a large part of the 
publie's investment in the aviation industry, will be lost. 

Is there a solution to this problem? If Congress, which has always 
been ready to aid aviation, will give to the Post Office Department the 
authority, and if we may have the unreserved cooperation of the air 
transport industry, we believe a solution is at hand. In our judgment, 
the method of determining the compensation of air mail contractors 
must be revolutionized. The system of paying by the pound regardless 
of distance traveled is manifestly unsound. Such a system compels the 
contractor to gamble on the volume of mail he will carry and creates an 
inducement for him to swell his volume by unethical practices. He is 
obliged to make his flight whether the Post Office Department furnishes 
him one pound or a thousand pounds of mail, and he should, therefore, 
be paid a just compensation for his readiness to serve, as well as for 
his service performed. 

The Post Office Department recommends that the act of June 3, 1926, 
as amended May 17, 1928, be amended so as to authorize the Postmaster 
General to contract for the transportation of mail by aircraft between 
such points as he may designate at fixed rates per mile for definite 
weight spaces, the base rate not to exceed $1 per mile for 1,500 pounds 
of mail capacity. Under such an authorization, a schedule of compensa- 
tion could be set up providing for the payment of perhaps 30 cents per 
mile for a weight space of 100 pounds, with increased compensation per 
mile for increasing weight spaces, until the maximum of $1 per mile for 
1,500 pounds of weight space is reached. It is probable that to the base 
rates per mile a proper factor should be added for night fiying and for 
flying over mountains or territory frequently covered by fog. It will be 
seen that this innovation would greatly increase the air mail service to 
the public by permitting the dispatch of air mail on regularly scheduled 
passenger flights. At the same time, it would enable the Post Office 
Department to give immediate assistance to air passenger carriers on 
such routes as were deemed essential; by paying for carrying the mails 
a substantial sum, based upon a definite weight space preempted. For 
example, the operator of a passenger plane on a route 200 miles long, 
assuming space for 100 pounds of mall should be contracted for at 30 
cents per mile, would receive from the Government two hundred times 
30 cents, or $60 for each flight. Greater weight spaces, of course, would 
be required on the regular mail routes and the rate per mile wouid be 
correspondingly increased. Various factors, of course, should determine 
the amount of weight space to be taken, viz, the character and frequency 
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of the service, the volume of mail flowing, and the financial necessities 
of the carrier. 

The Postmaster General should further be authorized, by negotiation 
with present air mail contractors, to extend air mail contracts to a 
maximum period of 10 years from the date of the original award, at a 
compensation not in excess of the legal maximum. With the pas- 
senger lines, as with the exclusively mail lines, preference if possible 
in the awarding of contracts should be given to pioneers in the air- 

transport industry of good character and financial responsibility. 

At the present time the Post Office Department, in compensation 
paid to its mail contractors; the Department of Agriculture, through 
the medium of its weather service; and the Department of Commerce 
by lighting airways; providing emergency landing fields, and super- 
vising commercial flying are contributing in the aggregate more than 
$30,000,000 annually to the cause of civil aeronautics. This is a 
large sum of money. In my judgment progressively to extend the 
aid of these three departments to air mail and passenger lines covering 
the entire map of the United States would create an unjustifiable tax 
burden. For the present it would seem sufficient for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to concentrate its exceptional aid on essential air transporta- 
tion routes—that is to say, routes that have been traveled by ox 
team, pony express, railroad, automobile, and airplane since white 
men have inhabited North America. The several States should be 
willing to share with the Federal Government the burden’ of provid- 
ing and maintaining airways. My own experience in the air con- 
vinces me that adequate emergency landing fields, lights, radio, reliable 
weather information, together with modern planes and expert pilots, 
all under Government inspection and supervision, will make flying 
as safe as any other means of rapid transit. 

The American people, whose versatility and adaptability are second 
to none, having at their service a group of essential air transportation 
lines provided with the safest aircraft, together with all of the aids 
to flying which science has devised. and fostered for a time by the 
Government through the medium of mail contracts, will soon realize 
the safety and advantage of travel by air on regular scheduled routes 
and will then give to the air passenger carriers the support necessary 
to put the aeronautical industry permanently on a sound financial 
basis, a condition which will redound immeasurably to the progress, 
prosperity, and security of our country. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 47 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
January 17, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for Friday, January 17, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Independent offices appropriation bill. 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider the private bills before the committee. 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider construction projects at the several national mili- 
tary homes for disabled volunteer soldiers. 
COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS NO. 1 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider the Owen-Lawson election contest, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY—SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 
(10 a. m.) 
To establish uniform requirements affecting Government con- 
tracts (H. R. 5568). 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(10 a. m.) 
To protect trade-marks used in commerce, to authorize the 
registration of such trade-marks (H. R. 2828). 
To prevent fraud, deception, or improper practice in connec- 
tion with business before the United States Patent Office (H, R. 
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COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the President to consolidate and coordinate gov- 

ernmental activities affecting war veterans (H. R. 6141). 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Authorizing an appropriation for conducting investigations 
and experiments in the dairy and Hvestock industries at Man- 
dan, N. Dak. (H. R. 5050). 

Authorizing an appropriation for the development and main- 


tenance of the Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Goodwell, Okla. (H. R. 7704). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

268. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting draft of a proposed bill for the relief of Jasper Daleo, 
for losses sustained in connection with the rescue of Lieut. J. P. 
DeShazo, United States Navy, amounting to $98.80; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

269. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting report of the disposition of useless papers in the files 
of navy yards, nayal stations, etc., during the calendar year 
ac to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive 

apers. 

270. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting letter dated December 30, 1929, of A. G. McMillan, Act- 
ing Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes Agency, con- 
taining a special report of expenditures of that agency from the 
appropriation “ Support of Indians and administration of In- 
dian property, 1929”; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

271. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Navy Department for the fiscal year 1980, amounting to 
$174,888.90, for the relief of contractors (H. Doc. No. 257); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 5573. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Niobrara, Nebr.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
202). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 5623. A bill authorizing C. N. Jenks, F. J. 
Stransky, L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain. 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Savanna, III., without amendment (Rept. No. 203). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 6133. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the township of Aurora, III., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Fox River at or near the 
village of North Aurora, III.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
204). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 6337. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to George H. Glover to construct a private highway 
bridge across Flanders Bay, Hancock County, Me., from the 
mainland at Sorrento to Soward Island; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 205). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 6621. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
water between the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dau- 
phin Island, Ala.; without amendment (Rept. No. 206). Re 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 6844. A bill to grant the consent of Con- 
gress to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to 
construct a bridge across the Hatchie River, on the Bolivar- 
Jackson Road, near the town of Bolivar in Hardeman County, 
Tenn.; without amendment (Rept. No. 207). Referred to the 
House Calendar. i 

Mr. NELSON of Maine: Committee òn Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 7007. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Massachusetts to construct, maintain, 
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and operate a free highway bridge across the Merrimack River 
at or near Tyngsboro, Mass.; with amendment (Rept. No. 208), 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mx. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7255. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Helena, Ark.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 209). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MAPES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7260. A bill authorizing Oscar Baertch, Christ 
Buhmann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Alma, Wis.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 210). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 7372. A bill to revive and reenact the act 
entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden Road be- 
tween Humphreys and Benton Counties, Tenn.” ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 211). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, H. R. 7373. A bill to revive and reenact the act 
entitled “An act granting permission to the State Highway 
Commission of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., 
on the Savannah-Selmer Road”; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 212). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7408. A bill authorizing Charles B. Morearty, his 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Missouri River at or near South 
Omaha, Nebr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 213). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7409. A bill authorizing Charles B. Morearty, 
his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Omaha, Nebr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 214). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7566. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the highway department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct a bridge across the Holston River on projected Tennessee 
Highway No. 9, in Knox County, Tenn.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 215). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7580. A bill authorizing the county of Lee, in the 
State of Iowa, and Wayland special road district, in the County 
of Clark and State of Missouri, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Des Moines River at 
or near St. Francisville, Mo.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
216). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7631. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Rio 
Grande at Presidio, Tex.; without amendment (Rept. No. 217). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BECK: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 7635. A bill to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
218). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 7637. A bill to extend the time for con- 
structing a bridge across the Santa Rosa Sound, Fla.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 219). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7642. A bill to extend the time for completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near St. Louis, Mo.; with amendment (Rept. No. 220). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, H. R. 7828. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Montana or the county of Richland, or 
both of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Yellowstone River at or near Sidney, 
Mont. ; with amendment (Rept. No. 221). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7829. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Bogue Chitto 
River in or near township 3 south, range 11 east, in the parish 
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of Washington, State of Louisiana; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 222). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7962. A bill to extend the times for commencing ` 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Mound City, II.; without amendment (Rept. No. 223). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7971. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the French 
Broad River on Tennessee Highway No. 9 near the town of 
Bridgeport in Cocke County, Tenn. ; with amendment (Rept. No. 
224). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8165. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Monon- 
gahela River at or near Fayette City, Fayette County, Pa.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 225). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. PARKER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8300. A bill to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the St. Lawrence River at or near Morris- 
town, N. V.; without amendment (Rept. No. 226). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 2086. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Wabash Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, 
Mo.; without amendment (Rept. No. 227). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5258. A 
bill to repeal section 144, Title II, of the act of March 3, 1899, 
chapter 429 (sec, 2253 of the Compiled Laws of Alaska); with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 228). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5260. A 
bill to amend section 366 of the Revised Statutes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 229). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5261. A 
bill to authorize the destruction of duplicate accounts and other 
papers filed in the offices of clerks of the United States district 
courts; without amendment (Rept. No. 230). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5266. A 
bill to amend section 649 of the Revised Statutes (sec. 773, title 
28, U. S. Code) ; without amendment (Rept. No. 231). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5268. A 
bill to amend section 1112 of the Code of Law for the District 


of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 232). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 
Mr. QUIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6125. A 


bill authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to lend to 
the Governor of Mississippi 250 pyramidal tents, complete; 
fifteen 16 feet by SO feet by 40 feet assembly tents; thirty 11 
feet by 50 feet by 15 feet hospital-ward tents; 10,000 blankets, 
olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases; 5,000 canvas cots; 5,000 
cotton pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed sheets; 20 field 
ranges, No. 1; 10 field bake ovens; 50 water bags (for ice 
water) ; to be used at the encampment of the United Confeder- 
ate Veterans, to be held at Biloxi, Miss., in June, 1930; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 233). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DOWELL: Committee on Roads. H. R. 8868. A bill pro- 
viding for a study regarding the construction of a highway to 
connect the northwestern part of the United States with British 
Columbia, Yukon Territory, and Alaska in cooperation with the 
Dominion of Canada; with amendment (Rept. No. 234). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5259. A 
bill to amend section 939 of the Reyised Statutes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 235). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5285. A 
bill to amend a part of section 1 of the act of May 27, 1908, 
chapter 200, as amended (sec. 592, title 28, U. S. Code) ; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 236). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on Education. H. R. 
7390. A bill to authorize the appointment of an assistant com- 
missioner of education in the Department of the Interior; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 237). Referred to the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 8156. A bill to change the limit of cost for the construc- 
tion of the Coast Guard Academy; with amendment (Rept. No. 
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238). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 8293. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to readjust 
the commissioned personnel of the Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 2, 1929; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 239). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 8637. A bill to fix the rank and pay of the commandant 
of the Coast Guard; with amendment (Rept. No. 240). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. J. Res. 197. A joint resolution to authorize the purchase of 
a motor lifeboat, with its equipment and necessary spare parts, 
from foreign life-saving services; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 241). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 1018. A bill to provide for the 
establishment of a Coast Guard station at or near Grand Island, 
Mich.; without amendment (Rept. No. 242). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CROSSER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 4899. A bill to provide for the construction of a 
vessel for the Coast Guard for rescue and assistance work on 
Lake Michigan; without amendment (Rept. No. 243). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6290. A bill au- 
thorizing the redemption by the United States Treasury of 
20 war-savings stamps (series of 1918) now held by Dr. John 
Mach, of Omaha, Nebr.; with amendment (Rept. No. 200). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 8052. 
A bill authorizing the heirs of Elijah D. Myers to purchase land 
in section 7, township 28 south, range 11 west, Willamette me- 
ridian, county of Coos, State of Oregon; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 201). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation was discharged from the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 2561) for the relief of Charles W. Cole, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 8702) to limit the immigration 
of aliens to the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 8703) to amend section 355 
of the Revised Statutes, to permit the Attorney General to ac- 
cept certificates of title insurance in the purchase of land by the 
United States, in certain cases; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM (by request) : A bill (H. R. 8704) authoriz- 
ing commissioners or members of international tribunals to 
administer oaths, to subpena witnesses and records, and to 
punish for contempt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Minois: A bill (H. R. 8705) granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of Illinois to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridgé across the Rock River at or near 
Prophetstown, III.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8706) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pecatonica River at or near Freeport, III.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8707) making it a 
felony on the part of any person, partnership, firm, or corpora- 
tion who is a party to any contract or agreement, oral or in 
writing, for the purpose of controlling prices of cotton and cot- 
tonseed, which has the effect of depressing or decreasing the 
prices of cotton and cottonseed; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 8708) to 
exclude certain citizens of the Philippine Islands from the 
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ae States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 8709) to provide 
for the appointment of postmasters, officers, and employees of 
the Customs and Internal Revenue Services and other branches 
of the Government service; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 8710) conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, consider, and 
report upon a claim of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
or Tribes for fair and just compensation for the remainder of 
the “leased district” lands; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 8711) to provide for the 
erection of a suitable memorial to the memory of John James 
Audubon at Henderson. Ky.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 8712) to legalize a combined 
sewer and submarine cable constructed under the Grand River 
near the pumping station on Market Avenue at Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 8713) granting land in 
Wrangell, Alaska, to the town of Wrangell, Alaska; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 8714) to authorize the Post- 
master General to impose fines on steamship and aircraft car- 
riers transporting the mails beyond the borders of the United 
States for unreasonable and unnecessary delays and for other 
delinquencies; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 8715) to amend section 407 
of Title IV of the merchant marine act of 1928; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 8716) directing the 
Court of Claims to determine the amount of compensation which 
the United States should pay to the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indian Nations for the “leased district” lands, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 212) de- 
claring the eighteenth amendment inoperative; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 213) 
authorizing and directing the Postmaster General to design and 
issue a special postage stamp commemorating the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Baron Frederick William 
von Steuben, Inspector General of the Army of the United 
States under Washington; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 214) to provide 
for the erection of a suitable memorial to the memory of Pierre 
Charles l'Enfant; to the Committee on the Library, 

By Mr. KIESS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 215) authorizing 
the President to reorganize the administration of the insular 
possessions ; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A Dill (H. R. 8717) granting a pension to 
Robert C. Hambrick ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 8718) granting an inerease of 
pension to William E. Lytle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 8719) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie Garland; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 8720) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Moppin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM (by request): A bill (H. R. 8721) for the 
relief of Rosa B. Smolik; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 8722) to renew and extend 
certain letters patent; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8723) for the relief of Rachel Levy; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 8724) granting 
a pension to the survivors of the Jeanette relief expedition; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H. R. 8725) granting a pension to 
John Anderson (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 8726) for the relief of 
Arthur W. Bradshaw ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8727) to extend the benefits of the United 
States employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to 
Mark D. Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 8728) for the survey of j 


Sapelo River, with the view of improving said river to the head 
of navigation above Baisdens Bluff in McIntosh County, Ga.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 8729) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna Ferguson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8730) to author- 
ize the appointment of Richard Cavanaugh as a warrant officer, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 8731) granting an increase of 
pension to Lucy Van Pelt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8782) granting an increase of pension to 
Etta F. Shank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8733) granting an increase of pension to 
Lena Renton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 8734) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza N. Stanley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 8735) granting a pension to Lavina Laugh- 
lin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8736) to authorize and direct a preliminary 
examination of the Hocking River for the distance that it flows 
through Athens County, Ohio; to the Committee on Flood 
Control, 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 8737) granting an increase 
of pension to Phebe De Moranville; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8738) granting a pension to John C. De 
Moranville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8739) granting a pension to Hester Powers; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8740) granting a pension to Ida A, Davis; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8741) granting an increase 
of pension to Ann A. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8742) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria J. Blakeley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 8743) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Kessinger; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8744) granting an increase of pension to 
Juliette Frisbie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8745) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Ellen Stephenson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8746) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Pruitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 8747) for the relief of Leslie 
W. Arthur; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 8748) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Avis F. Norton; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 8749) granting an increase of 
pension to Mattie J. Pembleton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: A bill (H. R. 8750) for the relief of 
Clarence H. Cress; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 8751) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Cairns; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 8752) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary J. Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8753) granting a 
pension to Harvey Aurand; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8754) 
to provide for examination and survey of the Little Kanawha 
River in West Virginia; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. LUCE: Resolution (H. Res. 122) to pay Evelyna 
Lowe, widow of Stanley B. Lowe, six months’ compensation 
and defray funeral expenses; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3063. Petition of Council of the City of Pittsburgh, indorsing 
Senate bill 15, providing for the retirement of civil-service em- 
ployees after 30 years of service; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

3064. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of William L. Nest 
and other citizens of Wheeling, W. Va., urging speedy consider- 
ation and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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3065. By Mr. BECK: Petition of Joseph Scoggins and 32 
others, of Philadelphia, Pa., to increase the pension of veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3066, Also, petition of James A. Todd and 60 others, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to increase the pension of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3067. Also, petition of Peter J. Jacobs and 26 others, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to increase the pension of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3068. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of voters of Walnut 
Hill precinct, Lexington, Ky., praying for the enactment of 
legislation granting increases of pension to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War who have reached the age of 50 years; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

3069, Also, petition of sundry citizens of Clark County, Ky., 
praying for the enactment of legislation granting increases of 
pension to veterans of the Spanish War, ete.; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3070. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of William S. Roberts and 
68 other citizens of Sycamore, III., and De Kalb, III., asking for 
early consideration and passage of House Bill 2562, providing 
for increase in pension of Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3071. Also, petition of Frank B. Kauffman and 16 other 
citizens of Rockford, Ill, asking for early consideration and 
passage of House Bill 2562, providing increase in pension of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8072. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition signed by 
O. L. Pershing, J. D. Wood, and 62 others, urging the passage 
of House Bill 2562, increasing the pensions of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3073, By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by residents of 
Ottawa County, Ohio, the ninth congressional district of Ohio, 
urging the passage of legislation increasing pension of Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3074. By Mr. CORNING: Petition signed by Mrs. Eugene H. 
Hayford and 83 other citizens of Albany, N. Y., urging the pas- 
sage of House bill 2562, providing for an increase of pension to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3075. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of Military Order of 
World War, requesting accurate and truthful teaching of history 
in all educational institutions of the United States, and that 
the order also indorses the proposed increase in pay for the 
several services as recommended by the interdepartmental board 
to consider a joint service bill for the entire personnel of the 
military and naval forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3076. Also, petition by citizens of the fourth congressional 
district of the State of New York, urging the Congress to exert 
every effort to bring about the early consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5077. Also, petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., earnestly pe- 
titioning Congress to exert every endeavor to bring about speedy 
consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3078. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of certain citizens of 
Pulaski County, III., urging speedy consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3079. By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: Petition of 55 residents 
of East Windsor Township, Mercer County, N. J., urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3080. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of J. W. Ogden and 78 others, 
for support and passage of the Civil War pension bill, granting 
an increase of pension to Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3081. Also, petition signed by Albert A. Rall and 71 others, 
seeking consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3082. Also, petition of W. P. Cook and 64 others, seeking con- 
sideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

8083. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of J. E. Putney and 
other citizens of Gerber, Calif., praying for more adequate relief 
for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

8084. Also, petition of Dayid F. Skillen and other citizens of 
Sawyers Bar, Calif., praying for more adequate relief of the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. > 

3085. My Mr. FENN: Petition of City Council of Bristol, 
Conn., fayoring the enactment of legislation increasing the pen- 
sions of the veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
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8086. By Mr. HALL of Illinois: Petition of 62 residents of 
Bloomington, McLean County, III., advocating an increase of 
pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3087. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of citizens of El Paso, 
Tex., for favorable consideration of House bill 2562, increasing 
pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

8088. Also, petition of citizens of Ward County, Tex., for 
favorable consideration of House bill 2562, increasing pensions 
of Spanish-American War yeterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. i 
3089. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of J. E. Burgard 
and 59 other constituents of Peoria, III., asking for immediate 
legislation for increase of pensions of Spanish-American War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3090. Also, petition of P. H. Moore and 70 other constituents 
of Sheffield, III., asking for immediate legislation for the in- 
crease of the rate of pension being paid Spanish-American War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3091. Also, petition of William H. Reaugh and 78 constituents 
of Tazewell County, asking for immediate legislation for in- 
crease of pensions of veterans of the Spanish-American War 
and their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3092, By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition of citizens of 
Galena, III., urging Congress to pass legislation for further 
relief to the Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3093. Also, petition of citizens of East Dubuque, III., urging 
Congress to pass legislation for further relief to the Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3094. Also, petition of citizens of Dixon, III., urging Congress 
to pass legislation for further relief to the Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3095. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by Emil K. Shuma- 
ker and 58 other residents of Fennville, Mich, and vicinity, 
requesting speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3096. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of G. Milton Linthicum, 
of Baltimore, urging passage of House bill 6996; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3097. Also, petition of DeCourcy W. Thom, of Baltimore, 
favoring passage of Senate bill 2908 and House bill 7994, in 
the interests of wild-life legislation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

3098. Also, petition of Albert C. Wolf, Johnson City, Tenn.; 
C. P. Rahowski, Outwood, Ky.; Douglas H. Higgins, Asheville, 
N. C.; Bertha S. Miller, Fort Bayard, N. Mex.; Wallace Walker, 
Outwood, Ky; Rupert Keefe, Tupper Lake, N. Y.; and James 
Oates, Outwood, Ky., urging favorable action on House bill 
as to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

8099. Also, petition of Maryland State Horticultural Society, 
of College Park, Md., protesting against passage of House bill 
2154 and Senate bill 685, which if enacted into laws will permit 
the adulteration of many other food products with corn sirup 
and corn sugar without a declaration upon the label; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

3100. By Mr. LUCE: Petition urging increase in pensions for 
Spanish War veterans from citizens of Boston, Mass., and 
vicinity ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3101. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Dr. Howard A. Grube and 
42 other residents, of Grand Rapids, Mich., recommending the 
early enactment by Congress of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3102. By Mrs. OLDFIELD: Petition of T. H. Sweeney and 
others, of Higden, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3103. By Mrs. OWENS: Petition of citizens of Jacksonville, 
Fla. urging the passage of House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creases of Spanish-American War pensions; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3104. Also, petition of citizens of Coconut Grove, State of Flor- 
ida, urging the passage of House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creases of Spanish-American War pensions; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

3105. Also, petition of citizens of Clay County, State of Flor- 
ida, urging the passage of House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creases of Spanish-American War pensions; to the Committee on 
Pensions. z 

3106. Also, petition of citizens of Palm Beach County, Fla., 
urging the pasSage of House bill 2562, providing for increases 
of Spanish-American War pensions; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 
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8107. Also, petition of citizens of Lake Worth, Fla., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, providing for increases of Spanish- 
American War pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3108. Also, petition of citizens of Volusia County, Fla., urging 
the passage of House bill 2562, providing for increases of Span- 
ish-American War pensions; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3109. Also, petition of citizens of Brevard County, Fla., urging 
the passage of House bill 2562, providing for increases of Span- 
ish-American War pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8110. By Mr. PRALL: Petition from Joseph Byrne, 347 Har- 
bor Road, Mariners Harbor, Staten Island, N. Y., and signed by 
citizens of Staten Island, N. Y., in favor of the passage of all 
legislation in behalf of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3111. Also, petition from citizens of Staten Island, N. Y., ap- 
proving the creation of a national department of education to 
strengthen the public school system; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

3112. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of Eben J, 
Buswell, Sidney D. Clapp, Prescott J. Clapp, Vernon Lee, Anna 
M. DeWitt, and 43 other residents of Kingston, Ulster County, 
N. Y., urging passage of legislation to increase the pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3113. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Ed A. Baxter 
and other residents of Pawnee, III., urging favorable considera- 
tion of House bill 3799, providing for the construction of a 
Lincoln memorial highway from Vandalia, III., to Springfield, 
III.; to the Committee on Roads. 

3114. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition by a large number of citi- 
zens of Erie, Pa., who are asking for the passage of the Spanish 
War pension bill (H. R. 2562) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3115. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of R. E. Riley and 49 others 
in support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
inèreased rates of pension to men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 8 

3116. My Mr. TEMPLE: Petitions of a number of residents of 
Washington County, Pa., and of Greene County, Pa., in support 
of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3117. By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: Petition of citi- 
zens of Wenonah, N. J., for increased pensions for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3118. Also, petition of citizens of Brooklawn, N. J., for in- 
creased pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3119. Also, petition of citizens of Camden, N. J., for increased 
pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3120. Also, petition of citizens of Salem County, N. J., urging 
increased pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

8121. Also, petition of citizens of Camden, N. J., and vicinity, 
urging increased pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3122. Also, petition of citizens of Gloucester County, N. J., 
urging increased pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3123. Also, petition of citizens of East Camden, N. J., urging 
increased pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

3124. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of members of the Presby- 
terian congregation of New Alexandria, Pa., advocating passage 
of House bill 10311 (Lankford Sunday rest bill); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

8125. Also, petition of citizens of Scottdale, Westmoreland 
County, Pa., advocating passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3126. Also, petition of citizens of Westmoreland County, Pa., 
advocating passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension for Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3127. Also, petition of citizens of Westmoreland County, Pa., 
favoring passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension for Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8128. Also, petition of citizens of Scottdale, Westmoreland 
County, Pa., favoring passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension for Spanish- 
American War yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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SENATE 
Fray, January 17, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Keyes Shipstead 
Ashurst George King Shortridge 
Baird Gillett La Follette Simmons 
Barkley Glass McCulloch Smith 
Bingham Glenn McKellar Smoot 

Black off McMaster Steck 

Blaine Gould McNa Steiwer 
Blease Greene Metcal: Sullivan 
Borah Grundy Moses Swanson 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harris Norris Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison Nye Trammell 
Broussard Hatfield Oddie Tydings 
Capper Hawes Overman Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Patterson Wagner 
Connally He Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Heflin e Walsh, Mass, 
Dale Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Jones Robsion, Ky. atson 

Fess denn Schall Wheeler 
Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-seven Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Journal for the calendar days of Monday, January ,13, 
Tuesday, January 14, Wednesday, January 15, and Th y, 
January 16, may be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to give notice now that 
when the tariff bill reaches the Senate I shall offer an amend- 
ment to the sugar schedule, and I may as well state to the 
Senate now what it will be. I am going to ask for a rate of 
2.50 against the world and 2 cents a pound against Cuba. 

I wish also to call attention to the fact that there was great 
joy in Cuba yesterday after the Senate voted on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Hartson]. At the 
Cuban Embassy here a toast was drunk to the Senate for voting 
as it did on sugar. A statement was given out by Ambassador 
Ferrara in which he said that the vote was “the first step 
toward a more intimate relation between the United States and 
Cuba.” The vote was to retain exactly the same rate that has 
been in existence and which is the rate to-day, Mr. Ferrara 
went on to say: 


If, politically, the United States and Cuba are two separate entities 
because it is the will of the American and Cuban people, economically 
they are united by the same interests. 


Then a toast to the Senate was drunk at the embassy. I 
merely want to call attention to that fact. There was no toast 
drunk by the people in the United States who are going to lose 
all they have invested in the industry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I understand it, the toast 
was drunk perhaps by somebody representing some of the con- 
sumers who were so glad that they had been relieved of 
$54,000,000 tax which the Senate Finance Committee was pro- 
posing to impose upon them that they indicated it in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. If Mr. Ferrara is a consumer, as of course he 
is, I doubt whether he could consume an amount of sugar 

Mr. NORRIS. He will not be able to consume much of any 
sugar if we keep on weighing him down with exorbitant tariff 
rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Sugar is the cheapest commodity that the 
Senator from Nebraska consumes and that the people of the 
United States consume. 

Mr. NORRIS. And because it is cheap I have no doubt is 
the reason why the Senator from Utah would like to make it 
oes expensive for every man, woman, and child in the United 

tates, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, one-fifth of a cent on each pound of sugar 
would not overburden them. 
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Mr. NORRIS. We are paying more taxes in the country now 
es we should and it would be just that much of an additional 

urden. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator was calling the attention of 
the Senate to something that some Cuban said. Why does not 
the Senator call the attention of the Senate to the innumerable 
editorials in the press this morning commending the action of 
the Senate yesterday? i 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some which are commendatory and 
there are others which are not. I could call the attention of 
the Senate to numerous telegrams I have received this morning 
from farm organizations throughout the United States if I 
desired to do so. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
RECORD? 

Mr. SMOOT. “Iam not worried about what happens in the 
United States,” is the Senator’s view of it. Of course, this is 
Cuba. It is the Cubans that we ought to look after, the ones 
who are so loyal to the American people and to American in- 
terests. We ought to look after them, of course! 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator that he ought 
not to die so hard. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I am not dying hard at all, and the Sena- 
tor knows it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah will be one of the 
conferees on the part of the Senate, and he at least ought to 
undertake to carry out the wishes of the Senate when the bill 
goes to conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to ask for a vote in the Senate 
upon the amendment I have indicated. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why does not the Senator offer it now and 
let us vote on it at this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is not the proper time to vote on it, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator may offer it now so that we may have a vote on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator need not worry about when I will 
4155 it. I shall do that at my own pleasure and in my own 

e. 


Will not the Senator put them in the 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. DILL presented 20 resolutions adopted by sundry women’s 
organizations in the State of Washington, favoring the prompt 
ratification by the Senate of the proposed World Court protocol, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GILLETT presented petitions signed by 2,365 citizens in 
the State of Massachusetts, praying for the imposition of an 
adequate tariff duty on watches and watch parts, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLEASE presented numerous letters and telegrams in the 
nature of petitions from sundry citizens of the States of South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia, favoring the retention of 
radio station KWKH at Shreveport, La., and indorsing Mr. 
W. K. Henderson, the operator of the station, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a resolution adopted by the 
city commission of Jackson, Mich., fayoring the passage of legis- 
lation designating October 11 of each year as General Pulaski's 
memorial day in commemoration of Gen. Casimir Pulaski, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Kalkaska 
County Chamber of Commerce, of Kalkaska, Mich., favoring the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to soldiers, 
sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insur- 
rection, and the China relief expedition, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Council Bluffs and Johnson, Page, and Taylor Counties, in the 
State of Iowa, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of Otto G. Olson and 53 
other citizens of Ransom County, N. Dak., praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GLENN presented petitions signed by 776 citizens in the 
State of Illinois, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions signed by 374 citizens of the State 
of Illinois, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
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creased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lake 
Stevens, Everett, Hartford, and Bellingham, all in the State of 
Washington, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I present a letter from 
Charles B. Hale, University of Maryland, secretary Maryland 
Chapter of the American Association of University Professors, 
remonstrating against the present censorship of books by cus- 
toms officials, which I ask may be printed in the Recor and lie 
on the table. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be Shee in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
College Park, January 16, 1930. 
Mr. MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The Chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors at the University of Maryland has instructed me to write 
you that it has followed with interest the debate in the Senate on Sena- 
tor CuTTrNe’s amendment removing customs censorship of books, and that 
it congratulates you heartily on your stand and your vote in the matter. 

The chapter feels that the section is still objectionable in that it 
allows customs officials to bar books which may be of great historical 
value without the possibility of appealing their decisions to adequate 
authorities. 

University faculties and libraries having been greatly inconvenienced 
by the existing laws, the chapter hopes you will oppose strenuously the 
rumored intentions of some Senators to reinstate in the present tariff 
bill any part of the present censorship. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES B. HALE, 
Secretary Maryland Chapter. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. PATTERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3062) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to enable the mothers and widows of the de- 
ceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American forces 
now interred in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage 
to these cemeteries,” approved March 2, 1929, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 95) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 3080) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to proyide for the further development of 
agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges 
in the several States receiving the benefits of the act entitled 
‘An act donating public lands to the several States and Terri- 
tories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts,’ approved July 2, 1862, and all acts sup- 
plementary thereto, and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture,” approved May 22, 1928, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 96) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2587) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of War to lend tents and camp equipment for use 
at the encampment of the United Confederate Veterans, to be 
held at Biloxi, Miss., in June, 1930, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 97) thereon. 

Mr. BRATTON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 498) granting cer- 
tain public lands to the State of New Mexico for the use and 
benefit of the Eastern New Mexico Normal School, and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report: (No. 98) thereon. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

Mr. GREENE, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, reported sundry nominations in the 
rape which were ordered to be placed on the Executive Calen- 

ar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3160) for the relief of Hoke County, N. C.; and 

A bill (S. 3161) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim of 
Hoke County, N. C.; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. PINE: 


A bill (S. 3162) for the relief of Tk L. Hernon; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3163) for the relief of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3164) directing the Court of Claims to determine 
the amount of compensation which the United States should 
pay to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Nations for the 
“leased district ” lands, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (8. 3165) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, eonsider, and report upon a claim of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes for fair and just 
compensation for the remainder of the “leased district” lands; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 3166) to provide for the establishment of the 
Yakima Indian Forest; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3167) to provide for the coordination of the public- 
health activities of the Government, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 3168) to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a 
memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of 
Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Poto- 
mae River at Washington,” by adding thereto two new sections, 
to be numbered sections 8 and 9; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 3169) granting an increase of pension to Samantha 
V. Cooper (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3170) granting an increase of pension to Martha J. 
Underwood (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3171) for the relief of Edward C. Compton; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 3172) for the relief of C. W. King, growing out 
of the death of his minor son, Carl Calder King; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3173) granting a pension to Sarah B. Arnett; and 

A bill (S. 3174) granting a pension to Carl L. Jinks; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3175) for the relief of the American Transatlantic 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3176) granting an increase of pension to Bertha C. 
ed (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 3177) granting an increase of pension to Georgia 
Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3178) to authorize the collection of additional 
postage on insufficiently or improperly addressed mail to which 
directory service is accorded; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3179) for the relief of the British motor ship 
Noca; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the pending tariff bill and ask that it may lie on the table and 
be read for the information of the Senate. 

The amendment was ordered to lie on the table and was read, 
as follows: 


On page 121, line 17, after the word “ proportion,” insert “ Provided, 
The rates herein shall be imposed on all sugars in excess of 600,000 
tons imported into the United States from the Philippine Islands.” 


Mr. BINGHAM submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for investigation of cotton production and 
diseases from $180,000 to $210,000, “of which $30,000 shall be 
available for special investigations of sea-island cotton,” in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 7491, the Agri- 
cultural Department appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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appropriation for soil-erosion investigations from $185,000 to 
$210,000, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 7491, 
the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, which was 
3 to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
print 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENT AT MENEFEE FIELD, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. RANSDELL submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
201), which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Whereas on the 23d of August, 1929, one Elliot D. Coleman, jr., a 
T. A. T. Flying School student at Menefee Field, New Orleans, La., 
was killed when his plane and the plane of another pilot collided; 
and 

Whereas by the act of Congress approved May 20, 1926, it is pro- 
vided that it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Commerce “ to in- 
vestigate, record, and make public the causes of accidents in civil air 
navigation in the United States”; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Commerce has made such investigation and 
recorded same but refuses to make the causes of such accidents publie 
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or to furnish copies of the record to the office of a United States Sen- 
ator upon request, except in confidence: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he hereby is, 
requested to furnish to the Senate a statement of the causes of the 
accident referred to in the preamble to this resolution as found by 
the Department of Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, 

RATES IN PAPER SCHEDULE OF TARIFF ACT 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, on yesterday 
I had printed in the Recorp a statement showing the rate 
changes in the paper schedule by paragraphs. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, I should like to have printed to-day in the 
Recorp a table showing the rate changes in the paper schedule 
according to the various items in the schedule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


List of changes in paper schedule 
TABULATION SHOWING RATE CHANGES IN SENATE COMMITTEE BILL AS COMPARED WITH PRESENT LAW AND HOUSE BILL 


processed 
Pulpboard rolls for use in the manufacture of wall board 
oTs.—This provision was stricken from present law by both the 
House and Senate committees, and such rolls are thereby —— 
to the provision for pulpboard in this paragraph. 
Sheathing paper 


Sheathing felt 
Roofing felt 
% aR NSS ies NEL, AE aL np PLS Med E eas ee CHES LEA BL HTS 


Masks of pulp, 
Manufactures 


Manufactures of papier-m& 


Pottas, under 6 pounds per 8 
Tissue for waxing, Sala O pans ix Oa 
Tissue, 6 to 10 pounds per ream_.............. 


88 6 to 10 pounds per ream. 
'opying, 6 to 10 pounds per ream... 
ndia, 6 to 10 pounds per ream 

Bible 6 to 10 pounds per ream 

Condenser, 6 to 10 pounds per ream... 

Carbon, 6 to 10 7 per ream _.__ 

Bibulous, 6 to 1 ands per ream. 

Pottery, 6 to 10 eee P 

Tissue for waxing, 6 to 10 pounds per rem 

India, 10 to 18 pounds per rem 


9 10 to 18 pounds per rem a alaaa 
E. Senate 8 increased weight limit on indis and 
Bibi on 18 to 204 pounds 


are com 


Note.—Pa; and ap me and manufactures of such wadding 
posed of la 


of thin tissue paper créped. Though not spe- 
by the 
. For 
ttee bill. 


cifically sanita to in present law they have been classi 
customs as manufactures of tissue paper under this paragra; 
clarification they are specifically mentioned in Senate co: 


No change 
ee a ee oie 


of 5 per 


„ 


S ep See G 
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Liat of changes in paper schedule—Continued 
TABULATION SHOWING RATE CHANGES IN SENATE COMMITTEE BILL AS COMPARED WITH PRESENT LAW AND HOUSE BITZ—Continued 
Changes by Senate 


committee from 
present law 


BNR ee re Rea eS EES APRS Els PETRY 5 cents per peat plus | 6 cents per pound plus | 6 cents per pone plus 
15 per cent. apa cent. 20 per cen 


Do. 
Do. 
— — Do. 
Do. 
Flock coated -do. Do 
Surface decorated paper not printed or embossed 434 cents per Pound 44 cents per pound plus 434 cies por poun: d plus Tritona of: 49 Der 
per ce per cen cent. 
cane daonet p n Bi seneyi point nias 474 centa pat pond pius So cenita per pound pins Ines oan of 3 per 
; me 20 per cen cel 
NOTE. —Papers with a design uced on s paper moaca without Som 
attachments are excluded from this paragraph. Such designs are those 


produced by the felt or screen of the s 

Note.—Under the present law both coated and uncoated decorated 
papers are classified as ay Gi tere, Gaooratod papir per. The Senate com- 
eua bit] tanita surface Gecorated paper to e uncoated thereby 
VVV surface 


coated pa 
Metal coated, under 15 pounds, ream 20 by 2 — — 5 People per pona plus | 5 cents — pan plus | 5 15 per pound plus 
per cen cent. 
ny —— — 5 cents per mien IN 
FTT: TE .. .. n 


C E ESEA L E O E E L E E 5 17 per cen per poan plus 
TRAITOR ON ICE D EEE A A A E E A EE AAEE EAE OR E OEE cone 
nn N i cents par pound plus 
Vegetable rena pe er pangs T E re gy RESE | ERP iw eek, WEI 
8 proof, 


Sensitized 
9 ph oe ict T E AE TSE ER S IFT. OE A T E a T, e — Do, 
Nork.— House struck out a8 eet visions for 
graphic papers and substituted the ic blue and 
peat, 20 per cent; sensitized blue and brown bin ars 25 per cent; paa 
n 5 per cent; baryta coated, 5 per cent; sensitized photo, 30 


Par. 1407 
Correspondence cards, unprocessed— 3 coi per paoa plus | No change No change None, 
cen 
Writing, unprocessed. Do. 
Letter, unprocessed _ Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
H unprocessed Be 
Machine ee un processed Do. 
Japan, unprocessed——— Do. 
Imitation japan, unprocessed ddl Do. 
Bristol board, Fourdrinier, un processed she 5 Do. 
Bristol — Cylinder, unprosemed :. — — 10 per cent — — 3 cents per pound plus | 3 — per pond plus | Increase of 3 cents 
15 per cent. 15 per cant per pound plus 
§ ner cent (about 
20 per cent). 
Lodger; TIT OCI OT a — caaee 3 cents per pean plus | No change z None. 
15 per cent. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Imitation onionski processed. be 
m m, un 5 
Correspondence cards, processed -- Do. 
N TT—TTT—TT—T—'—... a a a a bee Do. 
Letter, processed Do. 
VIF RS Do. 
Do. 
—— Do. 
Do. 
pan, processed Do. 
Imitation japan, process sd Do. 
Do. 


Dura l board, Fourdrinier, denat 
ristol board, cylinder, processed. 
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List of changes in paper schedule—Continued 


TABULATION SHOWING RATE CHANGES IN SENATE COMMITTEE BILL AS COMPARED WITH PRESENT LAW AND HOUSE BILL—continued 


Senate committee bill 


Par. 1407—Continued 

Correspondence cards, unprocessed, under 110 square inches 3 cents per pound plus | 3 cents per pound plus | 3 cents per roan plus | Increase of 5 per 
15 cent. 20 per cent. 20 cent. cent. 

Writing, unprocessed, under 110 square inches -1na 10in SDA. 

Letter, unprocessed, under 110 square inches 7 £ 

Note, unprocessed, under 110 square inches 

Correspondence cards, pr under 110 square inches 


Writing, processed, under 110 square inches. 
Letter, processed, under 110 square inches. 
Note, processed, under 110 square inches.. 
oTz.—The weight limit in the present law for the above papers is 
7 pounds. The Senate committee bill raises this limit to 8 pounds, 
thereby transferring the paper weighing between 7 and 8 pounds to 
the classification for papa not specially provided for, at 30 per cent 
in paragraph 1409, resulting in a decrease in duty of from 5 to 15 per 
cent, 

NoTE.—An amendment by the House which was accepted by the 
Senate committee extends the provision for Bristol board to include 
cylinder Bristol. 

Nor. The new rate on cylinder Bristol processed is approximately 
the same as the present rate of 30 cent. 

ting, unprocessed under 8 pounds 3 cents per pound plus | 30 per cent . 30 per cent Decrease of 5 per 

cent. 


3 0 per pound plus 3 cane N 2 plus 
30 do. cent, 30 


‘ocessed, 
Writing, 8 unde: r 8 pounds 8 


Sn hlt T . . .. . A Do. 

Note, processed, under 8 pounds AEEA DER TRC tl PERCE", PER pa te cee d Do: 

Bond, Rr OC eo: rr. !!!. 8 d Be 
à 


15 cent. 
Letter, unprocessed, under 8 pounds, small size Ee CB SERIES EPO oe r ery EAL! Fue e sop ete Sse SNe 


Note, unprocessed, under 8 pounds, small 81282 
Writing, processed, under 8 pounds, small size 


Note.— Classified 5 nt law as processed iting 
The resulting average ad v: m rate is about 35 per cent. 
3 zuende ↄ— .., ß ¾⁰ —œ— wm ꝗ qe sem cine mens , ̃]⅛iqf.᷑. . Do. 
Nore.—Classified under present law at separate rates for the paper 


= the * The resulting average ad valorem rate is about 
per cent 
Par. 1409 


10 per cent None. 

1% cents per pound plus Do, 
20 per cent. 
— — bill restores 
ie 3 and 7 the present Bi ra 
rapping paper n. 8. p. --- 0 per cent é 
Blotting paper. do à f P ERREA Do. 
Filtering paper. Do. 
Paper not specially provided for 380 per cent No change No change eA Heats Do. 
CHO Re ia soa sree none net TA T AAR TTA gees! i ees Se a K nn Decrease of 10 per 

. cent. 

Do Be YS Re SR Sere AE a IT Se a SS „ 
paper 8; . - ( ( „„ „ Do. 
pboard, die cut, etc... Do. 
Cardboard, die cut, ete._.. Do. 
Se iret ps die cut, eto Do. 
Compressed leather, die cut, ete- Do. 
0. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
= Do. 
er board testing over 60 pounds. Do. 
Stereotype, matrix mat or board__......-...--- Do. 
‘Manufactures of paper, n. S. p. 1 222-2 21---------.--|----- AE EE NRAN DRE Do. 

Par. 1552 
Cigarette paper B REE E kessbananancal 60 per cent No change No change None. 
Pur. 1772 
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SUMMARY OF THE 169 PAPER ITEMS IN THE SENATE COMMITTEE BILL SHOWING THE NUMBER OF ITEMS, INCREASED, DECREASED, OR UNCHANGED IN RATE AS COMPARED WITH 
THE PRESENT LAW 


Metal under 15 pounds.. 
Simplex S 
Cylinder Bristol unprocessed 

writing, letter, note: 
33 8 pounds over, small 


Processed, 8 pounds and over, small size 
Combination Aters and envelope.. 
Papeteries. 


1407 


RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS IN THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


Mr. SMITH. From the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry I report favorably with an amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 117) for the relief of farmers and fruit growers in 
the storm and flood stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

Mr. President, in 1929 a condition caused by. tropical storms 
which occurred in 1928 led to the introduction of a joint resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously passed, for the relief of the people 
who were afflicted. As a result of the rains and storms which 
occurred in the summer and fall of 1929, another disaster has 
ensued which has been as intense or more so, perhaps, than it 
was during the year previous. 

On January 6 of this year I introduced a joint resolution mak- 
ing an appropriation of exactly the same amount as that con- 
tained in the joint resolution passed last year. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has indorsed it and the committee have met and 
unanimously indorsed the loan provided by the joint resolution. 

It is not necessary for me to recite the conditions. They are 
as disastrous as they were a year ago. As I have said, the joint 
resolution as framed meets the approval of the department and 
also the unanimous approval of the committee. 

I send the joint resolution to the desk and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. The reason I do this 
is that the time for the purchase of the seed and the fertilizer 
so that those who are in distress may make arrangements for 
their crops is fast passing, and it is necessary for the joint reso- 
lution to be acted upon at once if the sufferers are to get any 
relief in proper time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
ception of the report? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not going to lead to any debate? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I am always in favor of affording 
relief wherever it is possible, ard I am in favor of this joint 
resolution, as I told the Senator from South Carolina, but I 
really think that relief ought not to be extended to one section 
of the country all the time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The joint resolution, Mr. President, has been 
unanimously reported from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the report 
will be received. The Senator from South Carolina asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
with an amendment, on page 3, line 1, after the word “ hereby,” 
tò insert the words “authorized to be,” so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 


Whereas a large portion of the area in the southeastern part of the 
United States affected by the storms and floods of September, 1928, 
has suffered extensive damage as a result of excessive rains and storms 
during the summer and fall of 1929; and 


— T 


Whereas the small amount of crop made by the farmers in this sec- 
tion has been largely used to repay the Government for loans made 
under the provisions of the joint resolution of February 25, 1929, as 
amended, leaving them in a condition that makes it impossible for 
them to buy seed, feed, and fertilizer: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, 
for the crop of 1930, to make advances or loans to farmers and fruit 
growers in the storm and flood stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, where he shall 
find that an emergency for such assistance exists, for the purchase of 
seed of cotton, tobacco, corn, legumes, nursery stock, and vegetable 
crops, feed for work stock, and fertilizer, and, when necessary, to pro- 
cure such seed, feed, and fertilizer and sell the same to such farmers 
and fruit growers. Such advances, loans, or sales shall be made upon 
such terms and conditions and subject to such regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe, including an agreement by 
each farmer or fruit grower to use the seed and fertilizer thus ob- 
tained by him for crop production. A first lien on the crop to be 
produced from seed and fertilizer obtained through a loan, advance, 
or sale made under this resolution shall, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, be deemed sufficient security therefor, All such 
advances, loans, and sales shall be made through such agencies as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may designate, and in such amounts as such 
agencies, with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, may de- 
termine. For carrying out the purposes of this resolution, including all 
expenses and charges incurred in so doing, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $6,000,000. 

Sec. 2. Any person who shall knowingly make any material false 
representation for the purpose of obtaining an advance, loan, or sale 
under this resolution shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on page 3, line 3, I move to 
strike out “$6,000,000” and insert “ $9,000,000” in lieu thereof. 
I offer the amendment because last year it became necessary to 
reduce every loan that was asked for. The Government will not 
lose any money under the terms of the joint resolution, if en- 
acted, but will get the amount advanced besides interest on the 
money which may be loaned. This year on account of the 
greatest rainfall in the northern part of Georgia which that 
section of the country has suffered in 60 years, accordiing to the 
Weather Bureau, together with the floods in south Georgia 
previously, the number of distressed farmers who will ask for 
loans will be increased by at least a half. In no loans which 
the Government has ever made has there been such a relatively 
large amount repaid as in the loans which have been extended 
to those afflicted in the Southeast. I sincerely hope that the 
Senate will agree to make the amount $9,000,000 instead of 
$6,000,000. If that shall not be done, there will be many 
thousands of people in the section affected who will be dis- 
appointed and unable to make a crop for the lack of money to 
buy seed and fertilizer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia, 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I sincerely regret the action 
and request of the Senator from Georgia. The first request 
made by the Treasury Department to the committee was for 
$1,000,000. The committee took no action on that matter, 
though hearings were held, but this morning we considered a 
new joint resolution offered by the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrra] providing for an authorization of 
$6,000,000. That proposal has met with the approval of the 
Department of Agriculture. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Hargis] was there in person and agreed to the authorization of 
$6,000,000, and of all the Senators representing the Southern 
States who were there no one asked for an amount to exceed 
$6,000,000. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Senator does not wish to 
do me an injustice, I am sure. 

Mr. McNARY,. I never would do the Senator an injustice. 

Mr. HARRIS. When I was before the committee to-day I 
stated that the amount ought to be larger than provided in the 
joint resolution, and gave my reasons for taking this position 
before the committee. At a recent meeting of the Georgia dele- 
gation in the House and other representatives from our section 
I urged that a larger amount be asked for, and stated that I 
would urge it when the matter came before the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not recall that; I never heard of it until 
now. No request was made by the Department of Agriculture; 
no suggestion was made by the Members of the Senate attend- 
ing the hearing to that effect, and I think, Mr. President, when 
there has been no request from the department for the purposes 
of the joint resolution, inasmuch as the amount proposed satis- 
fies the author of the resolution, and Congress is exceedingly 
liberal in authorizing the appropriation of $6,000,000, we should 
permit it to stand as it is. I hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


DESTRUCTION OF ROADS AND BRIDGES IN ALABAMA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads I report favorably with amendments the 
bill (S. 2093) for the relief of the State of Alabama for damage 
to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill, and 
I submit a report (No. 99) thereon, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
ception of the report? The Chair hears none. The Senator 
from Alabama asks further unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what is the bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is for the relief of Alabama because of the 
destruction of Federal-aid roads in the flood area, for the suf- 
ferers in which we have just passed the joint resolution reported 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrxn]. It is a meri- 
torious measure and should be enacted into law at the earliest 
moment possible. 

It would be a fine thing for the Senate to pass this bill on 
the same day that it passed the resolution for aid to the farmers 
in their farm operations in the same flood area of Alabama. 
These roads are Federal-aid roads. The roads and bridges de- 
stroyed in that section of the State constituted the principal 
market roads and highways. This is an emergency measure, 
and my colleague and I are anxious that it be passed to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. What amount does it carry? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill proposes to appro- 
priate the sum of $1,660,000. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The bill was unanimously approved by the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and I was author- 
ized to report it to the Senate with the recommendation that it 
be passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is it for? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator did not hear what I have just 
said. I ask that the bill may be read. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, may I state to the Senator the 
purposes of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is going to lead to any discussion I do 
not desire to have it considered at this time. 

Mr. BLACK. May I say to the Senator that I do not think 
it will lead to any discussion, The Federal roads in Alabama 
were destroyed by the flood. This bill provides an appropria- 
tion of $1,660,000, to be matched by a like amount by the State 
of Alabama, for building Federal roads which were destroyed 
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by the floods. The bill expressly limits the expenditure to 
roads within the Federal-aid system. It does not go so far as 
the bill which was passed for the relief of State of Vermont in 
similar circumstances, but it merely provides the amount of 
money named, to be matched, as I have said, by a like amount 
from the funds of Alabama. The bill has been unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads; it 
has been referred to the Secretary of Agriculture and recom- 
mended by him; it was referred to the Director of the Budget 
and does not conflict with the President’s program. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will not say anything more, I 
will not object to its passage, provided it does not lead to further 
discussion. 

Mr. BLACK. 
to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads with 
amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“hereby,” to insert “ authorized to be”; on page 2, line 3, after 
the word “hereby,” to insert “ authorized to be”; on the same 
page, line 6, after the word “bridges,” to insert “of the 
Federal-aid highway system“; on the same page, line 10, after 
the word “hereby,” to insert “authorized to be”; and on the 
Same page, line 19, after the word “bridges,” to strike out the 
period and insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That out of any appropriations made for carrying out the 
provisions of this act, not to exceed 2½ per cent may be used by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to employ such assistants, clerks, and other 
persons in the city of Washington and elsewhere, to purchase bupplies, 
material, equipment, and office fixtures, and to incur such travel and 
other expenses as he may deem necessary for carrying out the purpose 
of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is bereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,660,000 for the relief of the State of Alabama, as a re- 
imbursement or contribution in aid from the United States, induced by 
the extraordinary conditions of necessity and emergency resulting from 
the unusually serious financial loss to the State $e Alabama through the 
damage to ‘or destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929, 
imposing a public charge against the property of the State beyond its 
reasonable capacity to bear. Such portion of the sum hereby authorized 
to be appropriated as will be available for future construction shall be 
expended by the State highway department, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, for the restoration, including relocation, of 
roads and bridges of the Federal aid highway system so damaged or 
destroyed, in such manner as to give the largest measure of permanent 
relief, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Any portion of the sum hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated shall become available when the State of Alabama shows to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of Agriculture that it has, either before 
or after the approval of this act, actually expended, or made available 
for expenditure, for the restoration, including relocation, of roads and 
bridges so damaged or destroyed, a like sum from State funds. Nothing 
in this act shall be construed as an acknowledgment of any liability on 
the part of the United States in connection with the restoration of such 
roads and bridges: 

Provided, That out of any appropriations made for carrying out the 
provisions of this act, not to exceed 2½ per cent may be used by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to employ such assistants, clerks, and other 
persons in the city of Washington and elsewhere, to purchase supplies, 
material, equipment, and office fixtures, and to incur such travel and 
other expense as he may deem necessary for carrying out the purpose 
of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SILK SCHEDULE OF TARIFF BILL 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, during the recent debate on 
the tariff bill Mr. Horace B. Cheney, a distinguished constitu- 
ent of mine, was referred to in certain remarks on the floor in 
a way that he believes misrepresents his case and what he said 
before the committee. He has written me in reply a letter 
which it seems to me in fairness ought to be printed in the 
Recorp, as it explains his position, and gives an opportunity for 
a more enlightened judgment to be passed on his character and 
reputation. I therefore ask unanimous consent that the letter 
may be printed without being read. 


I felt sure that the Senator would not object 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The letter is as follows: 


SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN., January 10, 1930. 
Senator HIRAM BINGHAM, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator BINGHAM: Certain statements made by Senator 
BLAINE on January 7 on the floor of the Senate in debating the silk 
tariff haye been brought to my attention. I regret that Senator BLAINE 
should have been so erroneously informed. The Silk Association has on 
previous occasions, in answer to similar remarks, written to the Finance 
Committee and others giving my authority as chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Silk Association, elected by the duly constituted au- 
thorities of the association to represent them in Washington in rela- 
tion to all legislative matters. 

The briefs submitted by me to the Ways and Means Committee and 
to the Finance Committee were sent out to the entire personnel of the 
Silk Association and in the form submitted to the two committees had 
not only my signature but that of every member of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Silk Association, which comprises representatives of most 
manufacturing branches of the industry, Moreover, I have continuously 
occupied the same position with relation to the Silk Association and have 
acted as their spokesman for many years in previous hearings before 
Congress. According to records submitted by the Silk Association, I 
was first elected to the legislative committee in 1909 and became chair- 
man in 1910, which position I have occupied since that time, The com- 
mittee has consisted of from seven to nine members. All briefs and all 
accounts of the legislative committee have been submitted to the full 
committee and received their approval before being submitted in Wash- 
ington. Moreover, during this session of both the Finance Committee 
and Ways and Means Committee, they specifically requested industries 
to send an individual wherever possible to represent the interests of as 
many persons as possible. It was my intention not only to create the 
impression before the House and Senate committees that I was spokes- 
man for the Silk Association of America, and not only that I was duly 
constituted and elected for that position but also that the presentation 
made by me correctly represents the practically unanimous opinions of 
the various divisions of the Silk Association represented. 

According to the last census there are 1,659 silk establishments, of 
which 60 per cent are members of the Silk Association. A statement 
of the Silk Association in relation to the whole silk industry will be 
found under Exhibit F of the brief of the association. 

The silk defense committee referred to by Senator BLAINE as his 
authority is not in any way authorized to speak for the Silk Associa- 
tion or for its membership. The silk defense committee for the most 
part is composed of an association of men closely related in business 
and of persons employed by one of the principal commission houses, 
whose interests are related to the importing business. 

-The Silk Association has many activities and embraces in its mem- 
bership persons related to the silk business, including importers and com- 
mission merchants. It has a great number of sections and divisions of 
which Division D, broad silk manufacturers; Division B, throwsters ; 
Division C, sewing silk and twists; Division E, ribbon manufacturers; 
Division M, woven label manufacturers; Division O, spun silk manu- 
facturers; Division P, velvet manufacturers, are those divisions repre- 
senting the manufacturing interests of the silk business. Among the 
membership of the legislative committee are representatives of Divisions 
B, D, E, O, P, and the committee consulted with committees from Divi- 
sions B, C, M, and the garment industry and dyeing industry. 

The commission merchants, the importers, and the raw-silk dealers, 
while being members of the Silk Association and having standing as 
such, have never been recognized by the Silk Association as having 
the right to be represented in the presentation of their views to Con- 
gress in relation to the tariff, the tariff activities of the Silk Associa- 
tion being strictly limited to the manufacturing interests of the United 
States. Several persons representing themselves as members of the 
Silk Association but being importers or commission merehants or raw- 
silk dealers have from time to time appeared in Washington assuming 
to speak as members of the Silk Association and on behalf of its mem- 
bership. 

The capitalization of business has practically no relation to the in- 
vested capital and profits of corporations should never be considered 
with relation to capitalization nor outstanding capital stock. The pres- 
ent situation of the silk business is not shown by the average results 
of a long period of years. The last three years alone should be con- 
sidered as indicative of the earning capacity of silk firms under present- 
day conditions, which are most unsatisfactory. In fact, Senator BLAINE 
made an error of a decimal point in his figures for the years quoted, 
and instead of 7 per cent it should be 0.7 of 1 per cent on the capital 
employed. 

Senator BLalxn has quoted Secretary Quinlan, of the Associated 
Siik Workers, as saying that “ Mr. Cheney could be prosecuted for per- 
jury for telling the Senate Finance Committee that silk-mill workers’ 
wages had increased 228 per cent since the war.“ An examination of 
my testimony will disclose that that was not what I said. The state- 
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ment was made in connection with a discussion of specifie rates and 
their relative effectiveness at the present time and when they were 
enacted, which was in the year 1909. It is possible that a misunder- 
standing might be found from the sentence, “ We have been convinced 
by our experience before the Ways and Means Committee and elsewhere 
that the enactment to-day of specific rates, adequate to meet the 
changed conditions since the war, is not politically possible,” which 
preceded the statement “ Wages have increased in this industry 228 
per cent; the price of raw silk has increased about 35 per cent; 
the price of merchandise over 100 per cent. In order to make differ- 
entials adequate to meet these new conditions it would be necessary 
to increase specific rates at least 100 per cent over those which ruled 
in previous schedules,” which schedules were enacted in 1909. Taking 
that year as a basis when the specific rates were enacted and the aver- 
age wages paid by Cheney Bros. in the year 1928, all of these figures 
being prepared in the early part of the year 1929, shows an increase 
in the average rate of wages paid between those years of 231 per cent, 
according to a statement made to me tnis morning by the labor statisti- 
cian of Cheney Bros. 

Attached to the brief was a statement under Exhibit A, omitted by 
the Government printer, together with some other data presented by 
us which gave index figures year by year for wages from the years 
1913 to December of 1928, during which period of time average yearly 
earnings increased, using the year 1913 as 100, to an index figure 
of 289.3. 

The writer is not accustomed, usually, to taking notice of statements 
in the press. In this case the facts have an important bearing on the 
legislation affecting this industry and on whatever action may be taken 
by the conference committee in relation to the silk schedule. I there- 
fore trust that you will take careful note of these statements, and if 
there is any question on the part of anybody connected with any of 
the committees of Congress wishing to verify any facts presented by 
the legislative committee of the Silk Association, both the Silk Associa- 
tion and Cheney Bros, will very willingly submit to any inquiry designed 
to bring out the truth in relation to any facts affecting the tariff. 

Very truly yours, 
CHENEY BROS., 
By Horace B. CHENEY, 
Vice President. 


PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution 
which I ask to have read, and for which I shall ask immediate 
consideration. I am sure it will not lead to any debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to submit a resolution. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The Senator asks that the resolution be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 200), as follows: 


Whereas there are pending in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia the petitions of Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. to modify the 
consent decree, entered in that court February 27, 1920, by relieving 
said Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. of the provisions of that decree 
which require them to divest themselves of their ownership in public 
stockyards, stockyard terminal railroads, stockyard market newspapers, 
public cold-storage warehouses, and which prohibit them from engaging 
in the manufacture or distribution of numerous commodities unrelated 
to the meat-packing business, and which prohibit them from owning 
retail stores for the selling of meats, meat products, or other commodi- 
ties; and 

Whereas the Senate is informed that the Attorney General has not 
yet made answer to these petitions of Armour & Co. and Swift & 
Co,; and 

Whereas the Senate is also informed that the Attorney General has 
decided that he will take no action whatsoever in connection with that 
decree, contending that it is a matter for the courts to determine and 
for the courts alone; and 

Whereas this decree has a direct and material bearing upon the con- 
duct of the food industries of the United States and its modification or 
enforcement are questions of vast importance to the producers, distribu- 
tors and consumers of foodstuffs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be requested to report to the 
Senate (1) all information in his possession as to whether or not 
Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. have obeyed the provisions of the decree 
requiring them to cease handling the so-called unrelated commodities 
and to divest themselves of ownership in stockyards and stockyard ter- 
minal railroads and plants for making or processing the unrelated lines, 
and if Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. have not obeyed such provisions, 
what progress up to the present time have they made toward such 
obedience ; 

(2) What, if any, investigation he is making into whether or not the 
facts alleged by the packers in their petitions for modification of the 
decree are or are not true, and whether or not such facts constitute 
sufficient ground for modification of the decree; and 
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(3) What, if any, information he has as to whether or not these 
packers have disobeyed the restraint-of-trade provisions of the decree 
since the decree was entered, and what investigation he is making into 
whether or not the packers have disobeyed such provisions and to what 
extent such investigations have progressed. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I object to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. NYE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, NYE. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. In connection with the resolution, I desire to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from President Hoover, 
written September 11, 1918, with reference to this question; and 
for the information of the Senate and the country I desire to 
read a few paragraphs from that letter. 

This letter was written to President Wilson, and was given 
publication by his order: 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In response to your request, I beg to set out 
my observations on the recommendations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion with regard to the five large packing firms, 

I scarcely need to repeat the views that I expressed to you nearly a 
year ago, that there is here a growing and dangerous domination of the 
handling of the Nation's foodstuffs. 


+ * * * s. * + 


Thus the provision of a large part of the stockyards and car services 
has naturally fallen in considerable degree to the larger and more 
wealthy packers, who have used their advantages as in effect a special 
and largely exclusive railway privilege with which to build up their own 
business, 

From the stage of establishment of a multiplicity of marketing facili- 
ties, such as cold storage, warehouses, branch offices, etc., grew direct 
dealings with retail dealers and finally resulted in a large elimination of 
the wholesale traders. 

Through this practical railway privilege, the numerous branch estab- 
lishments, the elimination of wholesale intermediaries, and with large 
banking alliances, this group have found themselves in position not only 
to dominate the distribution of interstate animal products but to success- 
fully invade many other lines of food and other commodity preparation 
and distribution. Their excellence of organization, the standing of their 
brands, and control of facilities now threaten eyen further inroads 
against Independent manufacturers and wholesalers of other food prod- 
ucts. They now vend scores of different articles, and this constantly 
increasing list now approaches a dominating proportion of the interstate 
business in several different food lines, 

It is a matter of great contention as to whether these five firms com- 
pete amongst themselves, and the records of our courts and publie bodies 
are monuments to this contention. 

Entirely aside from any question of conspiracy to eliminate competi- 
tion amongst themselves and against outsiders, it appears to me that 
these five firms, closely paralleling each other’s business as they do, 
with their wide knowledge of business conditions in every section, must 
at least follow coincident lines of action and must naturally refrain 
from persistent, sharp, competitive action toward each other. They 
certainly avoid such competition to considerable extent. Their hold on 
the meat and many other trades has become so large through the vast 
equipment of slaughterhouses, cars, and distributing branches, and bank- 
ing alliances which each of the five controls, that it is practically incon- 
eeivable that any new firms can rise to their class, and in any event 
even sharp competition between the few can only tend to reduce the 
number of five and not increase it. 


Mr. BLACK. I may state in that connection that the packers 
say now, in their petition to change the decree, that the time is 
coming when the big monopoly will absorb the little one, and 
that within three or four years what President Hoover at that 
time predicted will come to pass, and three or four businesses 
will control the food products of the country. 


Of equal public importance is the fact that their strategic advantage 
in marketing equipment, capital, and organization must tend to fur- 
ther increase the area of their invasion into trades outside of animal 
products. Furthermore, as these few firms are the final reservoir for 
all classes of animals, when the few yards where they buy become er- 
ratically oversupplied with more animals than their absolute require- 
ments, it remains in thelr hands to fluctuate prices by mere refusal to 
buy—and not necessarily by any conspiracy. In other words, the narrow 
number of buyers undoubtedly produces an unstable market which reacts 
to discourage production, It can be contended, I believe, that those con- 
cerns have developed great economic efficiency, that their costs of 
manufacture and profits are made from the wastes of 40 years ago. 

The problem we have to consider, however, is the ultimate social 
result of this expanding domination, and whether it can be replaced by 
a system of better social character, and of equal economic efficiency for 
the present and of greater promise for the future. It is certain, to my 
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mind, and these businesses have been economically efficient in their 
period of competitive upgrowth, but, as time goes on, this efficiency 
can not fail to diminish and, like all monopolies, begin to defend itself 
by repression rather than by efficiency. The worst social result of this 
whole growth in domination of trades is the undermining of the initia- 
tive and the equal opportunity of our people and the tyranny which 
necessarily follows in the commercial world. 


I ask that the entire letter may be printed in the Rercorp 
for the benefit of the Senate and the country; and I request that 
Senators read the entire letter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1918. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: In response to your request, I beg to set out 
my observations on the recommendations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, with regard to the five large packing firms. 

I scarcely need to repeat the views that I expressed to you nearly a 
year ago, that there is here a growing and dangerous domination of the 
handling of the Nation’s foodstuffs. 

I do not feel that appreciation of this domination of necessity implies 
wrongdoing on the part of the proprietors, but is the natural outgrowth 
of various factors which need correction. In an objective understand- 
ing of this situation, it is necessary to review the underlying economics 
of its growth. 

At one time our food animals were wholly slaughtered and distributed 
locally. The ingenious turning to account of the by-products from 


Slaughtering when dealt with on a large scale gave the foundation 


for consolidation of slaughtering in the larger centers. From this grew 
the necessity for special cars for livestock transport and the large 
stockyards at terminals. The creation of those facilities were largely 
stimulated and to a considerable extent owned by the packers. Added 
to this was the application of refrigeration processes for the preserva- 
tion of meat, which at once extended the period of preservation and the 
radius of distribution from the slaughter centers, enabled larger slaugh- 
tering nearer the great western producing area, and further contributed 
to the centralization of the industry. This enlarged scope, particularly 
the refrigeration operations, require not only the expensive primary 
equipment, but a network of refrigerator cars, icing stations, and cold 
storage at distribution points. This special car service in products is 
of the nature of the Pullman service; it must traverse railroad lines 
independent of ownership, and, moreover, it is seasonal and varies re- 
gionally in different seasons. For each railway to have foreseen and 
to have provided sufficient of this highly specialized equipment is asking 
the impossible, and, in any event, no particular railway could be ex- 
pected to provide sufficient of these cars to answer the shifting of sea- 
sonal and regional demands outside its own lines. 

Thus, the provision of a large part of the stockyards and car services 
has naturally fallen in considerable degree to the larger and more 
wealthy packers who have used their advantages as in effect a special 
and largely exclusive railway privilege with which to build up their own 
business. f 

From the stage of establishment of a multiplicity of marketing facili- 
ties, such as cold storage, warehouses, branch offices, etc., grew direct 
dealings with retail dealers and finally resulted in a large elimination 
of the wholesale traders, 

Through this practical railway privilege, the numerous branch estab- 
lishments, the elimination of wholesale intermediaries, and with large 
banking alliances, this group have found themselves in position not 
only to dominate the distribution of interstate animal products but to 
successfully invade many other lines of food and other commodity prep- 
aration and distribution. Their excellence of organization, the stand- 
ing of their brands, and control of facilities now threaten even further 
inroads against independent manufacturers and wholesalers of other 
food products. They now vend scores of different articles, and this 
constantly increasing list now approaches a dominating proportion of 
the interstate business in several different food lines. 

It is a matter of great contention as to whether these five firms com- 
pete amongst themselves, and the records of our courts and public 
bodies are monuments to this contention. 

Entirely aside from any question of conspiracy to eliminate competi- 
tion amongst themselyes and against outsiders, it appears to me that 
these five firms, closely paralleling each others business as they do, with 
their wide knowledge of business conditions in every section, must at 
least follow coincident lines of action and must naturally refrain from 
persistent, sharp, competitive action toward each other. They certainly 
avoid such competition to considerable extent. Their hold on the meat 
and many other trades has become so large through the vast equipment 
of slaughterhouses, cars, and distributing branches, and banking alli- 
ances which each of the five controls, that it is practically inconceivable 
that any new firms can rise to their class, and in any event even sharp 
competition between the few can only tend to reduce the number of five 
and not increase it. Of equal public importance is the fact that their 
strategic advantage in marketing equipment, capital, and organization 
must tend to further increase the area of their invasion into trades 
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outside of animal products. Furthermore, as these few firms are the 
final reservoir for all classes of animals, when the few yards where 
they buy become erratically oversupplied with more animals than their 
absolute requirements, it remains in their hands to fluctuate prices by 
mere refusal to buy—and not necessarily by any conspiracy. In other 
words, the narrow number of buyers undoubtedly produces an unstable 
market which reacts to discourage production. It can be contended, I 
believe, that those concerns have developed great economie efficiency ; 
that their costs of manufacture and profits are made from the wastes 
of 40 years ago. 

The problem we have to consider, however, is the ultimate social 
result of this expanding domination, and whether it can be replaced by 
a system of better social character, and of equal economic efficiency for 
the present and of greater promise for the future. It is certain, to my 
mind that these businesses have been economically efficient in their 
period of competitive upgrowth, but, as time goes on, this efficiency can 
not fail to diminish and, like all monopolies, begin to defend itself by 
repression rather than by efficiency. The worst social result of this 
whole growth in domination of trades is the undermining of the initia- 
tive and the equal opportunity of our people and the tyranny which 
necessarily follows in the commercial world. 

The Federal Trade Commission's recommendations fall into three 
parts: 

(a) That the Railroad Administration take over all animal and 
refrigeration car services. 

(b) That they take over the stockyard terminals. 

(c) That the Federal Government itself take over the packers’ branch 
houses, cold-storage warehouses, ete., with view, I assume, to the estab- 
lishing of equal opportunity of entrance into distribution among all 
manufacturers and traders. 

As to the first part of this recommendation, on car service, I am in 
full agreement and may recall to you that soon after its installation 
we recommended that the Railway Administration should take over and 
operate all private car lines in food products. This has, to some degre, 
been accomplished through their car service division. 

These arrangements are purely under war powers, and if the reforms 
proposed are to be of any value, they must be placed upon a permanent 
basis and not merely for the war. There can be no doubt that the car 
services, in order to obtain the results desired and the greatest national 
economy, must be greatly expanded and must be operated from a na- 
tional point of view, rather than from that of each individual railway. 
Moreover, they are highly technical services beyond the ordinary range 
of railway management and need to embrace all cooled cars as well as 
meat cars. Whether this service on a national scale should be con- 
ducted by the Government or by private enterprise, under control as a 
public utility, seems to me to require further thought and in any event 
to depend upon the ultimate disposal of the railway question. 

As to the stockyards, I am in agreement that they should be entirely 
disassociated from the control of the packers. A distinction must be 
drawn between the stockyards as a physical market place and the buy- 
ing and selling conducted therein. In the first sense, the complaints 
largely center around the exclusion not of buyers and sellers but of the 
prevention of competitors from establishing packing plants either upon 
land of the yards or of obtaining track and other connections there. 
with. The solution of this problem in permanent form will also de- 
pend upon the ultimate solution of the railway problem. If the Govern- 
ment should acquire the railways, it would appear to me that it should, 
as a part of the system, acquire the yards. If the Government returns 
the raliways to their owners, it would appear to me that these ends 
could be accomplished by appropriate regulation under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and this should be done ad interim. As to the 
wrong practices between buyers and sellers, these would not be cor- 
rected by the Government owning or controlling the physical yards; 
they are, in fact, now under war regulation by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

As to the recommendation that the Federal Government should at 
once take over the packers’ branch houses, cold storage and warehouse 
facilities, I find much difficulty. I do not assume that the Trade Com- 
mission contemplates the Government entering upon the purchase and 
sale of meat and groceries at these establishments. Nor does it appear 
to me that the individual separate and scattered branch houses of the 
packers furnish any proper physical basis for free terminal wholesale 
markets. In discussion with the independent packers, I find no belief 
that the packers’ branch houses would serve as a basis of universal 
market service, and I find much differences of opinion as to public mar- 
kets as a solution. Any of the great packers’ equipment in this par- 
ticular would in any event require a great deal of extension to effect 
such objectives, and we are in no position to find the material and labor 
during the war. 

We do need an absolute assurance to the food trades of such termi- 
nal facilities as will allow any manufacturer or dealer in any food 
product equal opportunity to handle and store his goods pending their 
final distribution. The usefulness of either public, wholesale, or retail 
markets in the promotion of these ends is a matter of great division of 
opinion. The most predominant feeling in the independent trades is 
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that if sites can be made available, adjacent to railway facilities, the 
trades themselves would solve the matter. 

In any event, the whole public-market question is peculiar to each city 
and town, and my own inquiries find little belief that the present branch 
houses of the packers would serve this purpose. Furthermore, my own 
instinct, in any event, is against Federal ownership of such facilities, 
and our own inquiries rather indicate that if transportation questions, 
together with factors mentioned later on, are put right, this problem 
will solve itself. Altogether, I do not consider that the prime object 
of maintaining the initiative of our citizens and of our local communi- 
ties is to be secured by this vast expansion of Federal activities. 

There are certain matters relating to the development and control of 
the packing industry which are not referred to in the report of the trade 
commission, which appear to me of first importance. One effect of the 
great centralization of this industry has been the stultification or decline 
in slaughter near many large cities and towns. I believe this has been 
initially due to the inability to recover by-products to such advantage as 
under the centralization, a disability that does not now generally exist, 
for most of these products now have an outlet. It has also been par- 
tially due to the cheaper animals from the cheaper lands of the West— 
and this disparity in costs of animal production has greatly diminished 
with settlement of the country. It is also partially due to at least the 
fear that the packers would direct their power of underselling against 
such enterprises. If proper abattoirs could be extended near the larger 
towns, possibly with municipal help and the operations therein protected 
from illegitimate competition, I believe they would not only succeed, but 
would greatly stimulate the local production of meat animals. One 
effect would be a great stabilization of prices by a wider based market 
than that now so largely dependent upon a small group of buyers. 

Another phase of the question lies around the fact that I feel the 
solutions propounded by the trade commission will not entirely solve the 
problem of the invasion of many other lines of food handling besides 
animal products. This portion of their business is more largely sup- 
ported by their larger credits and their elimination of the wholesale 
grocer, rather than upon railway privilege. As to whether such goods 
can be vended more economicaly direct than through the wholesaler is 
a matter of much contention. It seems to me, however, that this whole 
phase of absorption of other food industries requires consideration. It 
appears to me at least worth thought as to whether these aggregations 
should not be confined to more narrow and limited activities, say those 
involved in the slaughter of animals, the preparation and marketing 
of the products therefrom alone. Such a course might solve the branch- 
house problem, and it is not an unknown legislative control, as witness 
our banks, railways, and insurance companies. 

One other cause also chokes the free marketing of food in the United 
States, which will not be reached by the ultimate action on the above 
lines, and that is the present insufficient standardization of our food 
products, and this would contribute to strengthen the independent manu- 
facture. 

In summation, I believe that the ultimate solution of this problem is 
to be obtained by assuring equal opportunity in transportation, equal 
opportunity in the location of manufacturing sites and of terminal sites, 
and the limitation of the activities of these businesses. 

In this situation, I believe that the 50 minor meat-packing establish- 
ments and the hundreds of other food preservers could successfully 
expand their interstate activities and that local slaughter would increase 
with economic gain to the community, and all through continued com- 
petition constantly improve our manufacturing and distributing processes 
to the advantage of both producer and consumer. The detailed methods, 
except in the manifest case of car and stockyard control, require much 
more thought. 

The activity of the Food Administration is necessarily founded on 
securing the largest service and the least disruption and danger to dis- 
tribution during this period of national strain. To take such a radical 
step as to seize the packers’ branch houses for the war would effect no 
permanent values and would surely disrupt distribution at this time, 
The packers are to-Jay performing their economic duties of preserving 
and distributing the meat supplies to our own population and the Allies, 
as distinguished from the social results of their organization, and the 
only outstanding question from a purely win-the-war point of view is 
whether the packers are to-day imposing upon their competitors and 
whether their remuneration is exorbitant. These are matters which can 
be remedied during the war by regulation and taxation. 

I would, in any event, separate the whole problem into a question as 
to what should be done as a war emergency and what should be done as 
a permanent solution of the whole question. I do not feel that the 
Government should undertake the solution of the problem by the tempo- 
rary authority conferred under the war powers of the railway and food 
administrations, which must terminate with peace, but rather that it 
should be laid before Congress for searching consideration, exhaustive 
debate, and development of public opinion, just as has been necessary 
in the development of the public interest in our banks, insurance 
companies, and railways. 

Yours, faithfully, HERBERT Hoover. 


His Excellency the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. 0. 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in the face of the objection which 
has been raised of course I shall not press the matter at this 
time. 

In offering this resolution I bring no prejudice into the 
matter, because I can see that there is involved, in connection 
with this consent-decree controversy, a point that is subject 
to wide debate. Since the entry of that decree there has come 
about a vast change in an economic way in the wholesaling of 
meats and other products; and yet it seems to me the merits 
of the situation call for that study and that attention on the 
part of the Department of Justice which would do more than 
turn the debate over to those who are parties to the controversy. 

I ask, however, that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before that is done, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no desire to discuss this matter at 
this time, but I do desire to say that I have received innumer- 
a protests, both by wire and by letter, against changing this 

lecree, 

I want to say to the Senator from North Dakota that I am 
in hearty sympathy with his resolution, and I think the matter 
ought to take the course he suggests. I hope that at an early 
date hes will call up the resolution and that the Senate may 
pass it, 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I requested that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. FESS rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that dis- 
position will be made. 

Mr. FESS. Mr, President, I do not object. 
what ought to be done, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, then, the 
resolution will be referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. FESS. I simply desire to say that this matter was pre- 
sented to me some months ago, and I referred it to the Attorney 
General to ascertain just what was being done, and I was 
informed by him that the matter had been submitted to the 
district court here, and it would be a subject for the court to 
decide. 

I had some inquiry as to whether the Senate was taking any 
position on the matter. It had not come before the Senate in 
any form, but it had been presented to me by a certain asso- 
ciation that was interested in the matter. The president of that 
association comes from Ohio, and I haye informed the asso- 
ciation that the matter will come before the Senate. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, for the information of the Senator 
from Ohio, I will call his attention to the fact that upon the 
Senate Calendar appears a resolution, Senate Resolution 120, 
offered by myself, asking for a report from the Federal Trade 
Commission with relation to this particular matter. The reso- 
lution is entitled “ Resolution to investigate alleged propaganda 
and efforts to secure a modification of the so-called packers’ 
consent decree.” I have refrained from pressing it, however, in 
the face of the effort that was being made to confine the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the tariff bill. 

Mr. FESS. I understand that the author of the resolution 
is merely asking for information. 

Mr. NYE. That is all, Mr. President. 

Mr. FESS. I think the resolution ought to-be confined to 
that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NYE. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the Senator from Ohio one 
question about the matter before it is closed. 

What did the Attorney General say his attitude was, so far 
as the case in the courts was concerned? The Senator will 
recall that this resolution states that the Attorney General has 
declined to take part in the further prosecution of the suit, or 
has objected to the changing of the decree. Is that correct or 
not? 

Mr. FESS. No; the Attorney General’s opinion, as expressed 
to me, was not that. It did not go to that extent. He said that 
it was a matter that was before the court. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Surely the Attorney General will under- 
take to represent the United States Government in the same 
way that it has been represented in the past. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I assume that he will. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Dakota still has the floor. To whom does he yield? 


I think that is 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, has the motion to refer the resolu- 
tion to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry been 
agreed to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that dis- 
position had already been made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the resolution is going to lead 
to any further debate, I shall object. We have been in session 
now three-quarters of an hour and have made no progress on 
the tariff bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is not before 
the Senate; it has been referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would like to get 
something before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the tariff bill was before the Sen- 
ate, and I was going to discuss it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Chair will say to 
the Senator from Nebraska that, under the understanding 
reached yesterday, the Chair now wishes to lay before the 
Senate the amendment proposed by the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I will discuss that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska, and the senior Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to discuss this amend- 
ment by making a few remarks in regard to the so-called pack- 
ers’ consent decree. 

I think it ought to be said now, in justice to everybody con- 
cerned, particularly in fairness to the Department of Justice, 
that this so-called consent decree came about really like an 
act of Congress. When we consider the reason why that con- 
sent decree was entered into we will realize why it is a subject 
that is very proper for the Senate or the House to discuss. 

At the time this consent decree was entered into, there was 
pending before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Senate some very important legislation having to do with 
the so-called big packers, the packers’ stockyards act, and there 
was a very sharp contention as to what should be included 
in that legislation. The committee was divided, the Senate 
was divided, and it is fair to say the country was divided. 

While that was pending, the packers and the Attorney Gen- 
eral—Mr. Palmer being Attorney General at that time—agreed 
upon this decree. I think I make no misstatement when I say 
that the object sought to be attained by that decree was, in 
part, the object sought to be attained by the then pending 
S It did not cover all the ground, but it covered part 
of it. 

That decree was agreed upon between Mr. Palmer, the At- 
torney General, and the packers, and put into effect.. It was 
signed by the court. It was agreed to before the decision was 
rendered. As a matter of fact, the petition and the answer 
and the decree were all filed with the judge at the same time, 
and he signed the decree. It all happened at once. The effect 
of it was to put into law, through the instrumentality of that 
decree, some of the things that were pending before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Senate, and I charged then, and 
I do not remember that anybody disputed it, that the object 
was to prevent Congress, by means of this decree, from legislat- 
ing upon the subject matter contained in the decree, and it had 
that effect. 

The Attorney General appeared before the committee, and 
he himself admitted that the decree was presented and given to 
the judge at the same time that the petition and the answer 
were filed in the court. It was all done at once. 

The effect of that decree was the same as though Congress 
had legislated on this subject, and having gained that step—we 
might call it a gain—immediately the contention was made, 
and successfully made, by the packers, that it was useless and 
unnecessary for Congress to legislate along this particular line, 
so Congress did not legislate. But when Congress adjourned, 
about the first thing that happened was that the packers at- 
tacked their own decree, and they have been fighting ever since 
either to get it modified, or to have it declared unconstitutional. 
They have gone to the Supreme Court two or three times on 
the question. I think the constitutionality of the decree was 
brought before the court. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, at that time the Senator 
was chairman of the committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Senate, as I remember. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; as I remember, I was not chairman. I 
think 5 Gronna was the chairman of the committee at 
that time. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. As I recall, the committee had before it 
legislation that would have brought about virtually the same 
thing that was incorporated in the decree. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is what I have tried to say. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say one further word, and then I 
will yield to the Senator. 

I think ordinarily we should not be busying ourselves about 
decrees of court, and that the Attorney General ought to use his 
own discretion in acting on them, but I think this is a case, 
when we consider the origin of this decree, in which the Con- 
gress of the United States is directly interested, because it 
would have legislated, without any doubt, had this decree not 
been entered into, and the decree was entered into for the pur- 
pose of preventing legislation by Congress, with the object, I 
think, of having it all set aside as soon as Congress adjourned. 
I do not say the Government was in on that part of the deal 
at all, and Iam not saying that the decree should not be changed. 
It has been so long since I have looked into it or haye done 
anything about it that 1 have forgotten about it to a great ex- 
tent, but it should not be changed unless, if the same thing had 
become a law by act of Congress, that ought to be changed. 
Tt ought to be considered in the same way, I think. The Attor- 
ney General, when a modification of this decree is called for, is 
really representing the most important client he ever repre- 
sented; he is representing the people of the United States, and 
he is put in an embarrassing position, I admit, but I know of 
no way of escape from it. He should not consent to the modi- 
fication of the decree unless he would be willing to recommend 
that a law to the same effect should be changed, because really 
that is what it is. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senator one fact in connection with the statement he has made, 
in an entirely correct way, in connection with the decree. One 
part of the decree—that is, the part having to do with the sale 
and distribution of goods entirely unrelated to meat products— 
was not included, as I recall, in our legislation. There was a 
provision, which is contained in the decree, in reference to the 
ownership of the stockyards, that was clearly written into our 
original packers’ control act. 

At the time that legislation was under way—and I recall that 
the Senator was very active and helpful in securing the legisla- 
tion—the people representing the livestock interests and the 
farming interests, which are coincidental, were not concerned 
about the sale and distribution of these unrelated products. 
The grocery men were very strongly interested in that particular 
feature of the decree, but the stockmen were strongly committed 
to a plan of preventing the packers from acquiring the owner- 
ship, at least the control, of stockyards. 

I will say further that at that particular time the stockmen 
over the Nation, so far as I know, were almost universally in 
favor of the packers going into the retail meat business as a 
means of increased economies in the delivery of their products 
to the consumers. 

Now the livestock associations and farming organizations— 
all over the West, at least—are memorializing the Attorney 
General’s office for a change in this decree to the extent of 
allowing the packers to ship and sell unrelated products with 
meat products, but they are not asking that any change be made 
in the decree affecting the ownership of the stockyards. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. Permit me now to call 
the attention of the Senate to what I believe to be a very grave 
mistake on the part of the Government. I criticized the Attor- 
ney General quite severely at the time the decree was entered 
into, and others did the same. I thought it was out of place 
for him to go into court and consent to that decree, mainly 
because it was the subject of legislation by Congress, and very 
properly so. I have never denied that there were two sides to 
this question, and I am not claiming now that the law as ex- 
emplified by the decree itself should not be modified or changed; 
I am not making that*contention. But the Attorney General 
is in this embarrassing position now in his official capacity; 
when he goes into the proceedings involving this decree and 
takes part in them and decides what action he shall take he 
will have to decide what, in effect, Congress ought to decide as 
a matter of legislative procedure. 

A decree was entered into that was the same as legislation. 
The parties should never have tried to get such a decree. It 
was really going outside of the bounds of the real functions of 
the Attorney General's office and the jurisdiction of his depart- 
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ment, but the decree was entered into. Having been entered 
into, now the question as to whether it should be modified or 
repealed altogether has become a very important question. If 
it were a law, a bill would be introduced in Congress, which 
would be thrashed out before a committee, and Congress would 
decide the question. It is really the only branch of the Govern- 
ment that has jurisdiction of the subject. Yet the Attorney 
General now is presented with this question, and he must face 
it. He must decide a question which, it must be plain to him, 
is one of the functions of Congress to decide. 

I realize his embarrassment, and I realize, too, that he never 
ought to be put in that position. He is put in that position 
because originally this action was taken, and it is only an- 
other proof that when the Government takes a step that is 
wrong fundamentally, eventually the chickens will come home 
to roost. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator has made a very fair statement of 
the situation, and reveals to us the delicate situation in which 
the Attorney General is placed. I was trying to present the 
views of my own people, who are very much opposed to any 
modification, in taking the matter up with the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He convinced me that it was a matter which he should 
not decide, but that the courts ought to decide it. I think the 
Senator has made a very fair statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Really, Congress ought to decide it. The 
Attorney General should not be called upon to decide this ques- 
tion, I concede, but I do not know how he is going to escape 
that responsibility, with the conditions as they are. 

It seems to me that the Attorney General ought to object to 
any change, and report that fact to Congress and say that it is 
a matter of legislation, and that if Congress will legislate on 
it, he will act accordingly. 

Mr. FESS. I have replied to the associations who have 
written to me that the matter is not before us, but that it is 
before the Attorney General. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. è 

Mr. FESS. It appears to me it ought to come before us. 

Mr. NORRIS. It ought, and the resolution ought to pass. 

Mr. FESS. A resolution has been introduced asking for the 
information we are seeking. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. For that reason I think it ought to be considered 
favorably. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I was informed this morning 
that the Attorney General filed to-day an answer to the applica- 
tion of the so-called packers for a modification of the decree. 
The purport of the answer, so I have been informed over the 
telephone, is to create an issue requiring the packers to submit 
to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia the facts 
which they have. The Attorney General has given out a state- 
ment to the press to the effect that after the facts have been 
submitted by the packers he will submit other facts if deemed 
necessary, and after all the facts have been submitted the Attor- 
ney General's office will determine the policy which it will 
pursue. 

That is the reason why I objected to a consideration of the 
measure at this time. I had heard that he had filed an answer 
and I have since verified the information. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 6344. An act to amend title 28, section 192, United States 
Code, in respect to the terms of court in the western judicial 
district of Virginia; and 

H. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the celebration of the one 
thousandth anniversary of the Althing, the National Parliament 
of Iceland. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to address myself to 
the amendment now before the Senate offered by the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Howett]. The amendment calls for 
a bounty to be paid on sugar raised in the continental United 
States, a small part, some 10 per cent, to the manufacturer. It 
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is believed by the author of the amendment that this will make 
it easier to find out exactly how much sugar is raised and to 
whom the bounty should be paid. The balance of the bounty is 
to be paid to the sugar-beet growers of the States or to the 
sugarcane growers of Louisiana, as the case may be, for every 
pound of sugar that they produce. The money is to come from 
the general revenue of the United States paid by the taxpayers. 

Yesterday we voted, or at least a majority of the Senate, of 
whom I was not one, voted against the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee which provided for an increase in the tariff 
on sugar that the sugar-beet growers might secure a larger sum 
of money for their sugar. This money would have come from 
the consumers of sugar, depending on the amount they con- 
sumed. Probably each person in the United States would have 
had to spend less than 50 cents a year more for sugar in order 
to meet that proposal. But the proposal made by the Finance 
Committee was voted down by the Senate because it was 
believed that the consumers were not willing to spend 50 cents 
a year more for sugar in order that a fraction of a cent more 
per pound of sugar might be charged in the customhouses, 
thereby giving a larger price for sugar to the beet-sugar pro- 
ducers, 

Immediately following the defeat of that proposal comes the 
proposal for a bounty of so much per pound to be paid to. the 
growers of sugar in continental United States, the money to be 
paid by the taxpayers, who, when they pay their taxes, will not 
realize that they are paying any amount, however small it 
might be, for sugar because they pay it in the form of taxes 
and not to the grocer for the sugar. It is a very ingenious and 
old-fashioned manner of beating the devil around the bush. It 
aims to make the dose a little more palatable. It is hoped that 
the beet-sugar growers may profit directly at the expense of 
the taxpayers, 

But there is another aspect to the question, Mr. President, 
and that is the question of the relation of the measure to the 
great family which lives under the American flag. We are in 
the first place a sisterhood of States. Many of us belong to 
States which were sovereign States, which gave up a certain 
amount of sovereignty in order to come under the American 
federation. Others of us, perhaps in larger number, were orig- 
inally adolescent younger sisters, accepted into the family as 
Territories. When they became of age they were then accepted 
into the family as adults, as States. 

There are still, however, in the family two adolescent, younger 
sisters, hoping some day to be States, but still Territories, the 
Territory of Alaska and the Territory of Hawaii. They are 
both of them organized Territories of the United States, just as 
much Territories as was Idaho in 1889 before it was admitted 
as a State; just as much as Montana, North and South Dakota, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and other Territories which came 
into the adult sisterhood about 1890, or in the years following. 

In addition to the two younger sisters in the family who have 
not yet become of age, but who hope some day to be received 
into full sisterhood or into full statehood, there are some chil- 
dren who have not yet become adolescent but have been granted 
American citizenship. I refer to the people of Porto Rico, of 
whom there are about 1,500,000. To listen to some of the 
remarks made on the floor of the Senate in the last few days 
in the debate on sugar one might have supposed that the people 
of Porto Rico do not belong to the same race we do but to an 
inferior race. Anyone traveling in that country, particularly 
in the interior, is surprised to find how very large a propor- 
tion of the people of the island are of the Caucasian race, 
being descendants of Spanish immigrants. Porto Rico belonged 
to Spain nearly 100 years after most of her possessions had 
become independent. It was one of the favorite places for 
emigrants to go from Spain. A very large part of the popula- 
tion of Porto Rico is pure white. I refer not merely to the 
more wealthy part of the population but to a very large part 
of the poor part of the Porto Ricans, who are just as pure 
white people as any of us. 

However that may be, we have made them American citizens, 
and I hope the day may come when Porto Rico may become 
an organized Territory, may grow up to the status of ado- 
lescent sisterhood, and then in the future may look forward 
to the day when she may become a State. But that is in the 
distant future. The point remains that she is a part of the 
family, although perhaps one of the younger children and not 
yet in the adolescent period. 

In addition to that, as members of the family we have sev- 
eral wards. To be exact, we have some 12,000,000 or 13,000,000 
wards in the Philippine Islands. They came under our flag 
at the time of the war with Spain, under the treaty with Spain. 
We have not granted them American citizenship. We are not 
quite certain what we are going to do with them. Various 
Presidents have announced one policy or another. Congress 
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in the preamble to the Jones Act has apparently taken for 
granted that some day these wards will become independent 
rather than grown-up members of our own family. However 
that may be, there is no question that at the present time we 
are their guardians. They are our wards. And, as is well 
known by everyone, we have, if anything, a greater duty to 
pursue toward our wards than we have toward our own sisters 
and children. 

Now, let us come back to the case of the adolescent sister 
who will be affected by the proposed amendment. I refer to 
the case of Hawaii. The proposed bounty will give to the 
sugar growers of the mainland of the United States a certain 
sum of money for every pound of sugar that they raise. That 
money will come in part from the taxpayers of the continental 
Lopes States and in part from the taxpayers of the Hawaiian 

8. 

In other words, the residents of the Territory of Hawaii, 
which is an integral part of the United States, will be asked to 
pay for the additional support of some of the adult members of 
the family. In order that we may not think that this is a 
minor matter, I invite attention to the fact that I hold in my 
hand a letter from the Undersecretary of the Treasury, Hon. 
Ogden L. Mills, stating that according to Treasury reports the 
total receipts of internal revenue and customs collected in 
Hawaii from 1919 to 1928 were $139,000,000; the total amount 
from the same sources covered into the Treasury during the 
fiscal year 1929 was $7,500,000. My recollection is that during 
1921 the amount of internal revenue collected in the Territory 
of Hawaii and covered into the Treasury of the United States 
was more than that put in by any one of 15 States. My recollec- 
tion is that in 1922 or 1923 it amounted to more than the amount 
put in by any one of 19 States. The point I am trying to make 
is that Hawaii is a large taxpayer, as large as quite a number 
of the States, and the proposal to pay a bounty to the sugar 
growers of continental United States is an unfair and unjust 
proposal, unworthy of the adult sisterhood of States, because it 
proposes to take money from a younger sister and apply it to 
the benefit of the adult sisterhood of States in so far as those 
States may raise sugar. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Upon yesterday at the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut we appropriated or took from the tax- 
payers of the United States $3,000,000 for Porto Rico. That 
will be paid by the taxpayers of the United States. We are not 
benefited as taxpayers in the sense in which the Senator is now 
arguing, by reason of the fact that it goes into the building of 
roads in Porto Rico. This was an appropriation. This morn- 
ing we appropriated $6,000,000 for South Carolina. The tax- 
payers of all of the United States will pay it. There is no 
uniformity required with reference to appropriations. 

Mr, BINGHAM. To reply briefly to what the Senator from 
Idaho said, of the $3,000,000 which we authorized yesterday to 
be appropriated, $1,000,000 is in the form of a loan, and it has 
been the experience of the Federal Land Bank of Porto Rico that 
loans made to Porto Rican farmers are paid with great regu- 
larity and frequently with more careful attention to the details 
of the loan than is sometimes done in continental United States, 
As for the $2,000,000 appropriated for roads and bridges, it is 
to help out American citizens who suffered greatly due to a 
calamity the like of which has not been seen in the history of 
that island. 

However, I was not talking abont Porto Rico at the moment 
when the Senator from Idaho interrupted me. I was speaking 
of Hawaii. I said that it was unfair, unjust, and unworthy of 
the United States and of the adult sisterhood of States to take 
money from a younger sister in the form of taxes and apply it 
for the commercial benefit of the adult sisterhood when it did 
not apply equally to the business of the people occupying the 
S of Hawaii, to whom I referred as a sister not yet 
of age. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does ¢he Senator from Con- 
necticut yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. As I suggested a moment ago, we have just 
appropriated $6,000,000 for South Carolina. The rest of the 
United States will help to pay that money. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes; but that has nothing to do with a 
bounty on the amount of sugar we raise. We also appro- 
priated last year, as I recollect, money to help the sugar grow- 
ers of Idaho meet conditions in the raising of beets, because 
there were certain diseases existent there. No one from New 
England objected to the money being spent for that purpose. 
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Wherever there is necessity, wherever there is need, wherever 
there is hardship, whether it be due to insects, animal pests, ani- 
mal diseases, or to such calamities as a hurricane, there is no ob- 


jection on the part of New England that I have eyer heard. 


Hawaii has entered no protest against bearing her share of 
taxes to give aid to the Idaho farmers engaged in the industry 
of beet raising or to give aid to the people of South Carolina 
and adjacent States to meet conditions brought about by a hur- 
ricane. What I am objecting to is practically encouraging a 
business which competes with a younger sister by taking money 
away from her to help her own competitor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, has the Senator taken into con- 
sideration the advantage which we have given the younger 
sister” in the matter of immigration, permitting her to import 
Japanese and Filipinos to work in the cane fields? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Where does the Senator from Idaho find 
anything in our laws permitting Hawaii to import Japanese? 

Mr, BORAH. I do not know the authority, but they do it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. On what authority does the Senator make 
that statement? 

Mr. BORAH. Because of the fact that the Japanese are 
there, and they are brought in by sugar companies. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Evidently the Senator from Idaho, hearing 
some remarks made on the floor of the Senate a few days ago 
in regard to the matter, thought they were all correct. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not get my information from anything 
said on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I can say that the sugar growers of Hawaii 
have not been importing Japanese labor into the islands in 
recent years, because under our immigration laws they are for- 
bidden to import orientals. They have gone to the Philippine 
Islands, which are under our flag, and they have gone to Porto 
Rico, which is under our flag, and have encouraged the impor- 
tation of laborers from those islands; but there have been no 
special immigration laws passed with reference to the Hawaiian 
Islands, although the request was made some years ago—if my 
recollection serves me aright it was made in 1921 or 1922—by a 
conmnittee of planters that special permission be given to bring 
in a certain number of orientals. Permission to do so, however, 
was not granted by Congress. 

It is not true, Mr. President, that under our immigration laws 
we have permitted Hawaii to import oriental laborers who can 
not come into the continental United States; it is not true that 
we have permitted them to come into Hawaii, any more than 
they can come into California. As a matter of fact, the history 
of our relations with Hawaii shows the truth of the statement 
I brought out a few moments ago, that an act of this kind is 
unjust, unfair, and unworthy of the United States. 

Most of the State 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the Senator will pardon me for a few 
moments—most of the States of the Union came into the federa- 
tion after we had developed them as Territories. Texas was an 
independent country, and came in after a treaty of union with 
the United States. Hawaii also was an independent country; 
for countless centuries the islands had been independent. The 
kingdom was recognized by the United States and by all the 
great countries of the world in the nineteenth century. In the 
middle of that century some one conceived the idea that it 
would be a good idea for the United States to annex Hawaii. 
That proposal was first formally considered in 1853-54. At 
that time the President of the United States, Mr. Pierce, in- 
structed Secretary of State Marcy to commission D. L. Gregg to 
represent the United States in Hawaii, and to negotiate with 
Kamehameha III, then King of Hawaii, for the annexation of 
Hawaii to the United States. 

Please note, Mr. President, that the treaty then negotiated 
by a commissioner sent out by the President of the United States 
was negotiated upon the basis of Hawaii coming into the Union 
as a State—I quote— 


enjoying the same degree of sovereignty as other States, and admitted 
as such -* * to all the rights, privileges, and immunities of a 
State, on a perfect equality with other States of the Union. 


Commissioner Gregg reported to the United States State 
Department that the Hawaiians would agree to annexation on 
no other basis than that of complete statehood. Mr, President, 
the Hawaiians are a proud people; they come of a long line of 
distinguished Polynesian ancestors, some of the most wonderful 
navigators in the world, who colonized half a dozen groups of 
islands in the Pacific, separated from each other by from one to 
two thousand miles of open ocean, in a manner which has 
almost baffled the imagination of anthropologists as to how they 
discovered these islands and were able to navigate back and 
forth over 2,000 miles of open sea and find these little dots 
again without any of our modern nayigating instruments, 
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Mr. Gregg also reported to the State Department that 


The Hawaiian authorities are especially desirous of cultivating 
friendly relations with the United States and look forward to the time 
when their country will constitute an integral portion of the great 
North American Republic, 


I read that because of the words “ integral portion,” for there 
is no question whatever that when Hawaii finally came under 
the flag of the United States and was annexed she supposed 
she was coming in as “an integral portion” of the United 
States, and if she is “an integral portion” of the United 
States, then we have no right to enact legislation of this kind, 
prejudicial to her interests and favoring other parts of the 
United States to the detriment of that “integral portion” of 
the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
at the present time the Japanese population in Hawaii has in- 
creased to the extent of 140,000. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes; Mr. President, I am quite familiar 
with those figures. The Japanese population of the Hawaiian 
Islands has increased, due to the fact that more than half of 
the children born on the Hawaiian Islands for a great many 
years past have been Japanese. Most of the Japanese came in 
before the days of annexation. When we annexed Hawaii we 
specified that the Hawaiians should not import Chinese, but 
there was no exclusion act at that time against Japanese. 

Mr. BORAH. Furthermore, according to the Yearbook of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, they are importing 
Filipinos now under contract and have 62,000 Filipinos in 
Hawaii, and the sugarcane fields are tilled almost entirely by 
Japanese and Filipinos. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator puts his empha- 
sis in the wrong place. As a matter of fact, the cane fields are 
tilled much more by Filipinos than by Japanese. 

Let me say to the Senator that it is certainly a very strange 
attitude to take toward one’s wards to deny them the privilege 
of working for a larger wage in one part of the territory of 
America than they could get in another part of America. The 
Filipinos to whom the Senator refers receive four times as 
much wages in Hawaii as they do at home. They are anxious 
to go to Hawaii in even larger numbers. The districts from 
which they come in the Philippine Islands which I visited are 
crowded and the wages received are small. They go to Hawaii 
voluntarily. There is no such thing as indentured labor, as was 
spoken of here the other day, where a man who does not work 
may be put in jail if he does not carry out his contract. 

Mr. BORAH. They go to Hawaii under contract with the 
cane producers; they are brought there under contract. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes. So are people brought from one part 
of the United States to another part under contract to work. 

Mr. BORAH. Not in the sense that Filipinos are brought 
over to Hawaii. 

. BINGHAM. There is no objection to bringing Filipinos 
to California under contract if the people of California want 
them. It is not against our law. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that the contract- 
labor system in Hawaii has any place in the United States? 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the Senator thinks that the system of 
contract labor as now carried on in the Hawaiian Islands is 
detrimental to the United States or is something that we ought 
not to haye under the flag he is mistaken. If he will visit the 
Hawaiian Islands he will learn that I am correct. 

Mr. BORAH. I am mistaken according to the Senator's 
standard. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, Hawaii enjoys tremendous 
advantages under our flag, advantages which the Senator from 
Idaho has stated, and the result is, as stated by the Tariff 
Commission, for certain years, in fact, for the only years they 
afford the information—that the sugar centrals in Hawaii 
can produce sugar for 0.89 of a cent per pound less than beet 
sugar can be produced at the mills in this country. 

That being the case, if we want to aid the beet producer in 
the United States are we unjust to Hawaii or her centrals, it 
costing them 0.89 of a cent less to produce sugar in Hawaii 
than in the United States, when we only propose, for instance, 
in the amendment recommended by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to increase the rate 0.44 of a cent, and when Hawaii 
has the benefit of the great American market. 
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Mr. President, under the amendment recommended by the 
Senate Finance Committee Hawaii would have received out of 
the $54,700,000 increased sugar bill $7,600,000, and the whole 
United States would have received but $10,600,000. ` 

We are attempting to aid an industry which is languishing 
this country, and I ask the Senator if he thinks that we are 
unfair to Hawaii when we simply say we should like to advan- 
tage our beet growers 0.44 of a cent when because of the ad- 
vantage given to Hawaii she can make sugar for 0.89 of a cent 
less? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the argument offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska carried to its logical conclusion would 
permit the United States to give the wheat growers and the 
corn growers of Connecticut a bounty because they can not 
raise wheat and corn as cheaply as can the farmers of Nebraska. 
One hundred years ago we had land in Connecticut that was 
worth three or four times as much as it is worth to-day because 
we could grow wheat on it. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will permit me I will say that 
we are now paying a very large bounty to the industries of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator refers, of course, 
to the protective tariff in which he does not believe. The 
Senator from Idaho, after making brilliant and earnest speeches 
on this floor urging that the farmers of the United States be 
granted protection and be granted an increased duty for their 
products, and after stating that that was the principal reason 
why the extra session was called and that we ought to have that 
idea before us, when the time came to grant an increased duty 
on one of the farm products raised in his State voted against zt. 

The Senator's position toward the protective tariff is one 
which I can not pretend to understand; but in Connecticut we 
do not feel as does the Senator from Idaho. I believe in the 
protective tariff; I believe in it not only for the industries of 
Connecticut but for the beet growers of Idaho. Although I 
received hundreds of letters and telegrams from my State urg- 
ing me to vote against the increase in the sugar duty, I felt, 
after listening to the testimony before the Finance Committee, 
that the sugar-beet growers deserved it, and that it was a part 
of the aid which could properly be given by the people of 
Connecticut, in so far as they are consumers of sugar, by pay- 
ing a higher price due to an increased duty on sugar. There is 
no use for the Senator from Idaho and myself to discuss a 
protective tariff on the products of industry or the products of 
agriculture, because we do not see eye to eye in that regard. 

Mr. President, if I may be permitted, I should like to pro- 
ceed to make an argument to show why 1 believe it is abso- 
lutely unfair for us to treat Hawaii differently than we treat 
the States of the Union. As I said a moment ago, there is 
no more justice in taxing Hawaii to pay a bounty to the sugar 
growers of Idaho because the sugar growers of Idaho can not 
make sugar as cheaply as it can be made in Hawaii than there 
would be in paying a bounty to the wheat growers of Connecti- 
cut because they can not raise wheat as cheaply as can the 
farmers in Nebraska, Kansas, and other Western States. When 
the wheat fields in those States were opened up by the l- 
roads, they proceeded to put all of our wheat farmers out of 
business, so that one could count hundreds of abandoned farms 
in Connecticut and other States of New England. But we 
asked for no bounty on wheat. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, Hawaii was an independent 
country when we first proposed annexation. The treaty con- 
tained a specification that she should come in with the full 
benefit of statehood. That was in 1853, long before many of our 
States were even considered for statehood, 

The treaty was approved by the King of Hawaii, and was 
completed so far as Hawaii was concerned, awaiting only the 
King’s signature, when his sudden death terminated further 
consideration of the subject for the time being. 

I have already catled the Senate’s attention to the fact that 
in that document, and in nearly every official document bearing 
on this question since then, the words “integral part of,” or 
their equivalents, have been used. 

In a dispatch to Commissioner Gregg, in connection with the 
proposed treaty of 1854, Secretary Marcy said: 


It will be the object of the United States, if clothed with the 
sovereignty of that country, to promote its growth and prosperity. 
This consideration alone ought to be sufficient assurance to the people 
that their rights and interests will be duly respected and cherished by 
this Government, 


Nothing more was done about annexation actively for 40 
years; but on the overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy in 
January, 1893, a provisional government was set up; and the 
proclamation which constituted the new government's constitu- 
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tion announced that it was proposed that the provisional gov- 
ernment should exist until terms of union with the United 
States of America had been negotiated and agreed upon, 

Commissioners were sent to Washington. A treaty was 
negotiated which President Harrison approved. Secretary of 
State Foster, acting on behalf of the United States, negotiated 
the treaty. The Hawaiian commissioners asked for admission 
to the Union as a State, but the Secretary of State replied 
that the precise form of government would involve too many 
details to work out at that time; that the main object was to 
bring Hawaii into the Union; that he was not averse to state- 
hood, but that a treaty providing therefor would occasion much 
debate and delay; that by asking for annexation Hawaii was 
demonstrating its confidence in the United States, and if it 
would not press for statehood it could be assured that, if an- 
nexed, that confidence in the United States would be justified. 
Mr. Foster then proposed that the treaty should provide for the 
annexation of Hawaii as a territory. 

This proposition was accepted by the Hawaiian commission- 
ers, who thereupon made formal request for full and complete 
union of Hawaii with the United States as a Territory. Upon 
further consideration, and the drafting of the treaty, Secretary 
Foster suggested the omission of the provision specifying for a 
territorial form of government, and suggested a provision that 
Hawaii should “be incorporated into the United States as an 
integral part thereof,” 

The Hawatian commissioners were a little bit alarmed at this. 
They did not know just what was meant; so they looked up 
the word “integral” in the Century Dictionary, and they found 
a definition of the word “integral” which reassured them. 

The Century Dictionary contains the following definition and 
examples: 


Integral: * * * Relating to a whole composed of parts, * » 
or of distinct units. 


Examples were given in the Century Dictionary, in which it 
particularly interested them to find: 


Intrinsic, belonging as a part to the whole, and not a mere ap- 
pendage to it. 


And also this interesting quotation: 


All the Teutonic states in Britain became first dependencies of the 
west Saxon king, then integral parts of the kingdom, 


That satisfied them. They believed that they were in no 
sense proposing anything in derogation of the sovereignty of 
that country, which had been independent for more than 100 
years; and the treaty was thereupon completed in the form 
proposed by Secretary Foster; namely, that Hawaii be annexed 
as an integral part of the United States. 

In this form the treaty was sent by President Harrison to the 
Senate for ratification; but no action was taken on the treaty, 
as it came in just at the end of President Harrison’s term; 
and it will be remembered that when President Cleveland eame 
in he withdrew the treaty, as he did not believe in annexation. 
He made an effort to set up the monarchical form of govern- 
ment which had been overthrown by the citizens of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

When the Hawaiians found that they were not to be an- 
nexednexed, as they hoped to be, by the treaty made by the 
proyisional government and proposed to the United States Goy- 
ernment and sent to the Senate by President Harrison, they 
formed a Republic and did away with the provisional govern- 
ment. The Republic was very successful. Its customs dues 
were moderate. Its income was sufficient to provide for ex- 
cellent schools and excellent roads. It could make treaties 
with any part of the world that it desired. It could import 
any form of labor which was suited to the activities of the 
Hawaiian Islands. It had many more advantages of an eco- 
nomic nature than those referred to a few moments ago by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

However, it was believed that it would be better for the 
Hawaiian Islands, that they would be safer from any possible 
aggression on the part of any country in the world, if they 
could secure annexation ; and commissioners were sent to Wash- 
ington, shortly after President McKinley became President, re- 
questing that Hawaii be annexed to the United States “as an 
integral part thereof.” 

This request was complied with. A treaty was drawn up 
reciting that the Republic of Hawaii had expressed a desire 
“that those islands shall be incorporated in the United States 
as an integral part thereof,” and this treaty was entered into. 
The treaty was sent to the Senate on June 16, 1897. 

As a matter of record, I ask that there be printed at this 
point the message of President McKinley, together with the 
treaty. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Without objection, the request will be granted. 
The message and treaty are as follows: 


[Executive E, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session] 
ANNEXATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF HAWAI To THE UNITED STATES | 


Message from the President of the United States, transmitting a treaty 
for the annexation of the Republic of Hawaii to the United States, 
signed at Washington by the plenipotentiaries of the parties June 16, 
1897 

To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith to the Senate, in order that, after due considera- 
tion, the constitutional function of advice and consent may be exercised 
by that body, a treaty for the annexation of the Republic of Hawaii to 
the United States, signed in this capital by the plenipotentiaries of the 
parties on the 16th of June instant. 

For the better understanding of the subject, I transmit, in addition, 
a report of the Secretary of State, briefly reviewing the negotiation 
which has led to this important result. 

The incorporation of the Hawaiian Islands into the body politic of the 
United States is the necessary and fitting sequel to the chain of events 
which from a very early period of our history has controlled the inter- 
course and prescribed the association of the United States and the 
Hawaiian Islands. The predominance of American interests in that 
neighboring territory was first asserted in 1820 by sending to the islands 
a representative agent of the United States. It found further expres- 
sion by the signature of a treaty of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion with the King in 1826—the first international compact negotiated 
by Hawaii, It was signally announced in 1843, when the intervention 
of the United States caused the British Government to disavow the seiz- 
ure of the Sandwich Islands by a British naval commander, and to 
recognize them by treaty as an independent state, renouncing forever 
any purpose of annexing the islands or exerting a protectorate over 
them. In 1851 the cession of the Hawaiian Kingdom to the United 
States was formally offered, and although not then accepted, this Goy- 
ernment proclaimed its duty to preserve alike the honor and dignity 
of the United States and the safety of the government of the Hawaiian 
Islands. From this time until the outbreak of the war in 1861 the 
policy of the United States toward Hawaii and of the Hawaiian sovereign 

toward the United States was exemplified by continued negotiations for 
annexation or for a reserved commercial union. The latter alternative 
was at length accomplished by the reciprocity treaty of 1875, the pro- 

visions of which were renewed and expanded by the convention of 1884, 

embracing the perpetual cession to the United States of the harbor of 

Pearl River in the island of Oahu. In 1888 a proposal for the joint 

guaranty of the neutrality of the Hawaiian Islands by the United States, 

Germany, and Great Britain was declined on the announced ground that 

the relation of the United States to the islands was sufficient for the 

end in view. In brief, from 1820 to 1893 the course of the United 

States toward the Hawaiian Islands has consistently favored their 

autonomous welfare with the exclusion of all foreign influence save our 

own to the extent of upholding eventual annexation as the necessary 
outcome of that policy. 

Not only is the union of the Hawaiian Territory to the United States 
no new scheme but it is the inevitable consequence of the relation stead- 
fastly maintained with that mid-Pacific domain for three-quarters of a 
century. Its accomplishment, despite successive denials and postpone- 
ments, has been merely a question of time. While its failure in 1893 
may not be a cause of congratulation, it is certainly a proof of the 
disinterestedness of the United States, the delay of four years having 
abundantly sufficed to establish the right and the ability of the Republic 
of Hawaii to enter, as a sovereign contractant, upon a conventional 
union with the United States, thus realizing a purpose held by the 
Hawaiian people and proclaimed by successive Hawaiian governments 
through some 70 years of their virtual dependence upon the benevolent 
protection of the United States. Under such circumstances annexation 
is not a change; it is a consummation. 

The report for the Secretary of State exhibits the character and 
course of the recent negotiation and the features of the treaty itself. 
The organic and administrative details of incorporation are necessarily 
left to the wisdom of the Congress, and I can not doubt, when the func- 
tion of the constitutional treaty-making power shall have been accom- 
plished, the duty of the National Legislature in the case will be per- 
formed with the largest regard for the interests of this rich insular 
domain and for the welfare of the inhabitants thereof. 

WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 

Washington, June 16, 1897. 

The PRESIDENT: The undersigned, Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, for submission to the Senate, should it be 
deemed for the public interest so to do, a treaty signed in the city of 
Washington on the 16th instant by the undersigned and by the fully 
empowered representative of the Republic of Hawaii, whereby the islands 
constituting the said Republic and all their dependencies are fully and 
absolutely ceded to the United States of America forever, 
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It does not seem necessary to the present purpose of the undersigned 
to review the incident of 1893, when a similar treaty of cession was 
signed on February 14 and submitted to the Senate, being subsequently 
withdrawn by the President on the 9th of March following. The nego- 
tiation which has culminated in the treaty now submitted has not been 
a mere resumption of the negotiation of 1893, but was initiated and has 
been conducted upon independent lines. Then an abrupt revolutionary 
movement had brought about the dethronement of the late queen and 
set up instead of the theretofore titular monarchy a provisional govern- 
ment for the control and management of public affairs and the protec- 
tion of the public peace, such government to exist only until terms of 
union with the United States should have been negotiated and agreed 
upon. Thus self-constituted, its promoters claimed for it only a de facto 
existence until the purpose of annexation in which it took rise should be 
accomplished. As time passed and the plan of union with the United 
States became an uncertain contingency, the organization of the Hawaiian 
Commonwealth underwent necessary changes, the temporary character 
of its first government gave place to a permanent scheme under a con- 
stitution framed by the representatives of the electors of the islands, 
administration by an executive council not chosen by suffrage, but self- 
appointed, was succeeded by an elective and parliamentary régime, and 
the ability of the new government to hold—as the Republic of Hawaii— 
an independent place in the family of sovereign States, preserving order 
at home and fulfilling international obligations abroad, has been put to 
the proof. Recognized by the powers of the earth, sending and receiving 
envoy, enforcing respect for the law, and maintaining peace within its 
island borders, Hawaii sends to the United States, not a commission 
representing a successful revolution but the accredited plenipotentiary 
of a constituted and firmly established sovereign State. However suffi- 
cient may have been the authority of the commissioners with whom the 
United States Government treated in 1893, and however satisfied the 
President may then have been of their power to offer the domain of the 
Hawaiian Islands to the United States, the fact remains that what they 
then tendered was a territory rather than an established government, a 
country whose administration had been cast down by a bloodless but 
complete revolution and a community in a state of political transition. 

Now, however, the Republic of Hawaii approaches the United States 
as an equal, and points for its authority to that provision of article 32 
of the constitution, promulgated July 24, 1894, whereby— 

“The President, with the approval of the cabinet, is hereby expressly 
authorized and empowered to make a treaty or political or commercial 
union between the Republic of Hawaii and the United States of America, 
subject to the ratification of the Senate.” 

The present negotiation is, therefore, as has been said, not a mere 
renewal of the tender of Hawaiian territory made in 1893, but has 
responded to the purpose declared in the Hawaiian constitution, and 
the conferences of the plenipotentiaries have been directed to weighing 
the advantages of the political and the commercial union alternatively 
proposed, and relatively considering the scope and extent thereof. It 
soon appeared to the negotiators that a purely commercial union on 
the lines of the German Zollverein could not satisfy the problems of 
administration in Hawaii and of the political association between the 
Islands and the United States. Such a commercial union would on 
the one hand deprive the Hawaiian Government of its chief source of 
revenue from customs duties by placing its territory in a relation of 
free exchange with the territory of the United States—its main market 
of purchase and supply—while on the other hand it would entail upon 
Hawaii the maintenance of an internal-revenue system on a par with 
that of the United States, or else involve the organization of a corre- 
sponding branch of our revenue service within a foreign jurisdiction. 
We have had with Hawaii since 1875 a treaty of commercial union, 
which practically assimilates the two territories with regard to many 
of their most important productions, and excludes other nations from 
enjoyment of its privileges, yet, although that treaty has outlived 
other less favored reciprocity schemes, its permanency has at times 
been gravely imperiled. Under such circumstances, to enter upon the 
radical experiment of a complete commercial union between Hawaii 
and the United States as independently sovereign, without assurance 
of permanency and with perpetual subjection to the vicissitudes of 
public sentiment in the two countries, was not to be thought of. 

Turning then, to the various practical forms of political union, the 
several phases of a protectorate, an offensive and defensive alliance 
and a national guaranty were passed in review. In all of these the 
independence of the subordinated state is the distinguishing feature, 
and with it the assumption by the paramount state of responsibility 
without domain. The disparity of the relative interests and the dis- 
tance separating the two countries could not fail to render any form of 
protective association either unduly burdensome or illusory in its bene- 
fits, so far as the protecting state is concerned; while any attempt to 
counteract this by tributary dependence or a measure of suzerain con- 
trol would be a retrograde movement toward a feudal or colonial estab- 
Hshment, alike inexpedient and incompatible with our national policy. 

There remained, therefore, the annexation of the islands and their 
complete absorption into the political system of the United States as 
the only solution satisfying all the given conditions and promising per- 
manency and mutual benefit. The present treaty has been framed on 
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that basis, thus substantially reverting to the original proposal of 1893, 
and necessarily adopting many of the features of that arrangement. 
As to most of these, the negotiations have been constrained and limited 
by the constitutional powers of the Government of the United States. 
As in previous instances when the United States has acquired territory 
by treaty, it has been necessary to reserve all the organic provisions 
for the action of Congress. If this was requisite in the case of the 
transfer to the United States of a part of the domain of a titular sov- 
ereign, as in the cession of Louisiana by France, of Florida by Spain, 
or of Alaska by Russia, it is the more requisite when the act is not 
cession, but union, involving the complete incorporation of an alien 
sovereignty into the body politic of the United States. For this the 
only precedent of our political history is found in the uncompleted 
treaty concluded during President Grant's administration, November 
29, 1869, for the annexation of the Dominican Republic to the United 
States, Following that example, the treaty, now signed by the pleni- 
potentiarles of the United States and the Republic of Hawail reserves 
to the Congress of the United States the determination of all questions 
affecting the form of government of the annexed territory, the citizen- 
ship and elective franchise of its inhabitants, and the manner in which 
the laws of the United States are to be extended to the islands. 

In order that this independence of the Congress shall be complete 
and unquestionable, and pursuant to the recognized doctrine of public 
law that treaties expire with the independent life of the contracting 
state, there has been introduced, out of abundant caution, an express 
proviso for the determination of all treaties heretofore concluded by 
Hawaii with foreign nations and the extension to the islands of the 
treaties of the United States. This leaves Congress free to deal with 
such especial regulation of the contract-labor system of the islands as 
circumstances may require. There being no general provision of exist- 
ing statutes to prescribe the form of government for newly incorporated 
territory, it was necessary to stipulate, as in the Dominican precedent, 
for continuing the existing machinery of government and laws in the 
Hawalian Islands until provision shall be made by law for the govern- 
ment, as a Territory of the United States, of the domain thus incorpo- 
rated into the Union; but, having in view the peculiar status created 
in Hawaii by laws enacted in execution of treaties heretofore concluded 
between Hawaii and other countries, only such Hawaiian laws are thus 
provisionally continued as shall not be incompatible with the Consti- 
tution or the laws of the United States or with the provisions of this 
treaty. It will be noticed that express stipulation is made prohibiting 
the coming of Chinese laborers from the Hawaiian Islands to any other 
part of our national territory. This provision was proper and neces- 
sary, in view of the Chinese exclusion acts, and it behooved the nego- 
tiators to see to it that this treaty, which in turn is to become, in due 
constitutional course, a supreme law of the land, shall not alter or 
amend existing law in this most important regard. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN SHERMAN. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, June 15, 1896. 

The United States of America and the Republic of Hawaii, in view 
of the natural dependence of the Hawaiian Islands upon the Unfted 
States, of their geographical proximity thereto, of the preponderant 
share acquired by the United States and its citizens in the industries 
and trade of said islands, and of the expressed desire of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Hawaii that those islands should be incor- 
porated into the United States as an integral part thereof and under 
its sovereignty, have determined to accomplish by treaty an object so 
important to their mutual and permanent welfare. 

To this end the high contracting parties have conferred full powers 
and authority upon their respectively appointed plenipotentiaries, to 
wit: 

The President of the United States: John Sherman, Secretary of 
State of the United States, 

The President of the Republic of Hawaii: Francis March Hatch, 
Lorrin A. Thurston, and William A. Kinney. 


ARTICLE I 


The Republic of Hawaii hereby cedes absolutely and without reserve 
to the United States of America all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever 
kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies; and it 
is agreed that all the territory of and appertaining to the Republic of 
Hawaii is hereby annexed to the United States of America under the 
name of the Territory of Hawaii. 

ARTICLE TI 

The Republie of Hawati also cedes and hereby transfers to the United 
States the absolute fee and ownership of all public, government, or 
crown lands, public buildings or edifices, ports, harbors, military equip- 
ments, and all other public property of every kind and description be- 
longing to the Government of the Hawaiian Islands, together with every 
right and.appurtenance thereunto appertaining. 

The existing laws of the United States relative to public lands shall 
not apply to such lands in the Hawaiian Islands; but the Congress of 
the United States shall enact special laws for their management and 
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disposition: Provided, That all revenue from or proceeds of the same, 
except as regards such part thereof as may be used or occupied for the 
civil, military, or naval purposes of the United States, or may be as- 
signed for the use of the local government, shall be used solely for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands for educational and 
other public purposes, 

ARTICLE 111 s 


Until Congress shall provide for the government of such islands, all 
the civil, judicial, and military powers exercised by the officers of the 
existing government in said islands ghall be vested in such person or 
persons, and shall be exercised in such manner as the President of the 
United States shall direct; and the President shall have power to 
remove said officers and fill the vacancies so occasioned. 

The existing treaties of the Hawaiian Islands with foreign nations 
shall forthwith cease and determine, being replaced by such treaties 
as may exist or as may be hereafter concluded between the United 
States and such foreign nations. The municipal legislation of the 
Hawaiian Islands not enacted for the fulfillment of the treaties so ex- 
tinguished, and not inconsistent with this treaty nor contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States, nor to any existing treaty of the 
United States, shall remain in force until the Congress of the United 
States shall otherwise determine. 

Until legislation shall be enacted extending the United States cus- 
toms laws and regulations to the Hawaiian Islands the existing customs 
relations of the Hawaiian Islands with the United States and other 
countries shall remain unchanged. 


ARTICLE IV 


The public debt of the Republic of Hawaii, lawfully existing at the 
date of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, including the 
amounts due to depositors in the Hawaiian Postal Savings Bank, is 
hereby assumed by the Government of the United States; but the lia- 
bility of the United States in this regard shall in no case exceed 
$4,000,000. So long, however, as the existing Government and the 
present commercial relations of the Hawaiian Islands are continued, as 
hereinbefore provided, sald Government shall continue to pay the 
interest on said debt, 

ARTICLE V 


There shall be no further immigration of Chinese into the Hawaiian 
Islands, except upon such conditions as are now or may hereafter be 
allowed by the laws of the United States, and no Chinese by reason of 
anything herein contained shall be allowed to enter the United States 
from the Hawaiian Islands. 


ARTICLE YI 


The President shall appoint five commissioners, at least two of whom 
shall be residents of the Hawaiian Islands, who shall as soon as reason- 
ably practicable, recommend to Congress such legislation concerning the 
Territory of Hawaii as they shall deem necessary or proper, 

ARTICLE VII 


This treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, on the one part; and by 
the President of the Republic of Hawaii, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, in accordance with the constitution of the said 
Republic, on the other; and the ratifications hereof shall be exchanged 
at Washington as soon as possible. 

It witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the 
above articles and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at the city of Washington, this sixteenth day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven. 


JoHN SHERMAN. [SBA] 
FRANCIS MARCH HATCH. [SEAL.] 
LORRIN A. THURSTON. [SEAL] 
WILLIAM A. KINNEY. [SEAL] 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the reason why I asked for 
the printing of the message and treaty is because I want the 
people of the United States, and particularly the Members of 
the Senate of the United States, to know the basis on which the 
people of the independent nation of Hawaii—the Republic of 
Hawaii—believed that they were coming into the United States, 
because, although that treaty was not ratified by the Senate, 
and although Hawaii was annexed as a matter of convenience 
during the Spanish-American War by joint resolution, the refer- 
ence to the cession of Hawaii made by the Senate of the Re- 
public of Hawaii shows that the people of Hawaii believed that 
they were coming in under the terms of the treaty as an integral 
part of the United States, 

The treaty of annexation proposed by President McKinley 
between Hawaii and the United States was sent back to Hawaii, 
and, after being carefully considered by the Senate of the Re- 
public of Hawaii, it was ratified. That ratification was later 
referred to as a “cession.” The wording of the treaty and the 


action of the Hawaiian Senate are of vital importance to the 
issue now under discussion; for the treaty states that it was 
made “to the end that those islands shall be incorporated into 
the United States as an integral part thereof,” and the ratifica- 
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tion of such treaty by the Hawaiian Senate is referred to in the 
joint resolution of annexation. as a “cession” on the part of 
Hawaii, upon which the joint resolution was based. 

Mr. President, the treaty was before the American Senate. 
It was not known whether there was a two-thirds majority to 
ratify the treaty or not. The war with Spain came on. The 
Battle of Manila Bay was fought. Without any desire on our 
part, we faced the necessity of sending a large number of sol- 
diers to the Philippine Islands. Various expeditions were or- 
ganized and dispatched, four or five of them, each consisting of 
a number of transports and several thousand troops. The 
shortest way by sea would have been to send the vessels by the 
Aleutian Islands, for the great circle route from San Francisco 
to Manila by way of the Aleutian Islands is shorter than any 
other route. Due to fog, cold, and other reasons, however, it 
was not deemed advisable to send the troops that way. They 
would have suffered a great deal. Their lives might have been 
endangered. There were no coaling stations on the way, and so 
it was desired to send them by way of Hawaii. 

Hawaii, however, was an independent country. To have per- 
mitted these ships containing our soldiers to have coaled there 
would have been a breach of neutrality. To be sure, we may 
say that Hawaii could have afforded to effect a breach of neu- 
trality so far as Spain was concerned, because Spain would 
not have been likely to punish the Hawaiian Islands for that 
breach of neutrality; but, after all, what right had the United 
States to use Hawaii as a stepping-stone to the Philippines? 

It was very soon seen that in our military undertakings in 
the Philippines we needed Hawaii as a coaling station, as a 
place where our soldiers en route could get out for several 
days and stretch their legs and rest themselves and get health 
and strength to go on with; and that was done. In view of 
the military exigencies of that date, in view of our need of the 
Hawaiian Islands as a convenient stepping-stone for our men-of- 
war and our transports, the Congress, by joint resolution, an- 
nexed the Hawaiian Islands. 

In that joint resolution what excuse did they give for taking 
the territory of a friendly, independent country? The excuse 
they gave was—and I now quote from the joint resolution: 


Whereas the Government of the Republic of Hawaii having, in due 
form, signified its consent, in the manner provided by its constitution, 
to cede absolutely and without reserve to the United States— 


And so forth; and in the resolution itself the first words are: 


Resolved, etc., That said cession is accepted, ratified, and confirmed, 
and that the said Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies be, and 
they are hereby, annexed as a part of the territory of the United 
States. 


Said cession,” Mr. President, are the words to which I call 
attention. “Said cession”. means the action of the Senate of 
Hawaii in ratifying the treaty, and the words of the treaty pro- 
vide for the reception of Hawaii as an integral part of the 
United States. 

Upon the occasion of the formal transfer of the sovereignty 
of Hawaii on August 12, 1898, the late Harold M. Sewall, of 
Maine, then minister of the United States to Hawaii, in pre- 
senting to President Dole a certified copy of the joint resolution, 
said: 


This joint resolution accepts, ratifies, and confirms on the part of 
the United States the cession formally consented to and approved by 
the Republic of Hawaii, 


In other words, the people of Hawaii, who had started this 
annexation treaty in 1883, within three years after Idaho and 
Wyoming had been received from the state of Territories to the 
full condition of statehood, and before Utah, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Arizona were anything but Territories, supposed 
that they were coming in asa Territory and an integral part of 
the United States, some day to be a State; and when they 
ratified the treaty they supposed, without question, that they 
were a part of the territory of the United States, just as much 
as were the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
Oklahoma at that time an integral part of the United States. 

In replying to Mr. Sewall's address, President Dole, of the 
Republic of Hawaii, said: 


A treaty of political union having been made, and the cession for- 
mally consented to and approved by the Republic of Hawali, having 
been accepted by the United States of America— 


Notice that the President of that independent Republic took 
it for granted, and believed that he was right in taking it for 
granted, that this treaty had been formally consented to and 
accepted by the United States, although not ratified by the 
Senate, but, rather, by a joint resolution which referred to the 
cession, 
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The President of Hawaii then went on to say: 


I now, in the interest of the Hawaiian body politic and with full 
confidence in the honor, justice, and friendship of the American people, 
yield up to you, as the representative of the Government of the United 
States, the sovereignty and public property of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Mr, President, notwithstanding the fact that an independent 
country came to us yoluntarily and offered a treaty and offered 
cession which was accepted by us in good faith, and notwith- 
standing the fact that when they did so they expressed full 
confidence in the honor, justice, and friendship of the American 
people, we are now asked to do to them an act of the very 
greatest injustice, which we would never think of doing to one 
of the States of the Union, and which, in fact, it would be 
unconstitutional for us to do. 

Mr. President, I very seriously doubt the constitutionality of 
this provision. As a matter of fact, in 1903 the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided unanimously, in the case of Hawaii 
v. Monkichi (190 U. S. Sup. Ct. Repts. 197), that Hawaii had 
been incorporated as an integral part of the United States. 
That having been the decision of the Supreme Court, it would 
seem as though there could be no doubt on that point. 

Furthermore, Hawaii, as a Territory of the United States, is 
subject to every tax, every import duty, and all the other obli- 
gations of a financial character that are imposed upon the 
people of the continental United States, 

In the days of the Republic of Hawaii, when Hawaii was in- 
dependent, us in the days of the monarchy, it was possible for 
them to levy such duties on their imports as would afford them 
the revenue they needed. As a result, as everyone who was 
there in those days knows, the Republic of Hawaii contained 
an excellent system of roads, supported largely by customs dues. 
There was no part of the world that was better provided with 
schools, schoolhouses, and even houses for the school-teachers in 
the rural districts, than was the Republic of Hawaii, and that 
was paid for chiefly out of customs revenues, 

When annexation came Hawaii lost those customs reyenues, 
and it was a serious problem as to just how the expenses made 
necessary by those activities should be met. Any money col- 
lected under income tax laws passed by the Hawaiian Legisla- 
ture went into the treasury of Hawaii. As I pointed out earlier 
in my remarks, the income tax laws of the United States force 
Hawaii to pay into the United States Treasury anywhere from 
Seven to ten or twelve million dollars a year, which goes for the 
benefit of all the people in the United States just as much as 
for the benefit of Hawaii. So money we pay into the Treasury 
here goes to the people of Hawaii in proportion. But this pro- 
posal means that we, the powerful body of the Congress of the 
United States, representing the adult sisterhood, propose to take 
some of the money given by this younger sister and pay it out 
to our own people in the shape of a bounty, without Hawali 
having any word in it at all, any chance to say anything about 
it, or any chance to benefit thereby. 

It is impossible for the delegate from the Territory of Hawaii 
to appear on this floor. He has a voice in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, although he has no yote on this or any other legisla- 
tion; but he can not appear on this floor. 

Since this question so intimately concerns the Territory which 
the Delegate from Hawaii represents, I ask that there may be 
read at this time a letter from the Delegate to me which gives 
his views, as the representative of the Territory, in regard to 
this proposed amendment. It seems to me only fair that the 
views of the Delegate representing the Territory of Hawaii, 
which was once an independent kingdom, should be presented 
in this form and read to the Senate of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). The 
clerk will read, as requested. r 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January N, 1930. 
Hon. HIRAM BINGHAM, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building. 

Mr Dran Senator BINGHAM : The proposal presented yesterday by 
Senator HOWELL to amend the sugar schedule so as to provide for a 
bounty to sugars “grown within the continental United States“ so 
endangers the interests of the Territory of Hawaii that I venture to 
present to you the following ideas on the subject. 

The arguments that have been presented in the Senate with refer- 
ence to the sugar situation have almost all of them referred to Hawaii 
as one of the insular possessions. They have referred to the already 
large free importations ” allowed into the United States. They refer 


to Hawaii as being part of a civilization different from that of the 

mainland. They have referred to the prosperous conditions of the in- 

dustry in Hawaii, and to the large present dividends. 

referred to the labor situation and to the housing situation. 
I would like to take up these questions serially. 


They have 
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Hawaii is an incorporated Territory, an integral part of the United 
States (Hawaii v. Mankichi, 190 U. S. 197). There is nothing in 
common as between Hawali and the other so-called insular possessions, 
excepting the fact of their being a group of Islands. Administratively 
speaking, Hawaii can only be grouped with the Territory of Alaska. 
It is admitted that we are a creature of Congress, inasmuch as Con- 
gress can, because it has the power to, legislate for us as it sees fit. 
But the Territory has demonstrated now for over a period of 30 years 
its capacity for self-government under the United States flag and under 
the authority of the organic act, and prior to that time had been an 
independent government, first, as a kingdom, and then for a period of 
five years as a republic, successfully conducting its own affairs and 
voluntarily negotiating for admission into the Union as a Territory, 

Since annexation, and after the provision by Congress of the organic 
act for the government of the Territory, every step on the part of 
Congress and of the electorate in Hawaii has been toward the end of 
providing for Hawaii in equal measure those benefits provided for the 
States within the continental United States, and for Hawaii's sharing 
all of the fiscal burdens applicable to the States. To now suddenly 
deny her the benefits provided to the continental United States, and 
without relieving her of the financial burdens which she carries, would 
be a blow at the pride of the Territory and its citizens, and a measure 
completely out of joint with all the previous efforts, and would tend 
to dislocate the economic structure. 

To differentiate as between Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands, which, in the discussions, have been bracketed as insular pos- 
sessions, even by some as “ colonies,” I append hereto in tabular form, 
marked “A,” the special sections from title 48, United States Code, bear- 
ing upon the three subdivisions concerned, followed by a tabulation of 
special administrative provisions in the tariff act of 1929 as drafted to 
the present date. I also invite attention to the revenue act of 1928, 
title 5, general provisions, section 131, which reads: “ Taxes of foreign 
countries and possessions of United States: (g) Corporations treated 
as foreign: For the purposes of this section the following corporations 
shall be treated as foreign corporations: (1) A corporation entitled to 
the benefits of section 251, by reason of receiving a large percentage of 
its gross income from sources within a possession of the United States,” 
and section 701, “ Definitions: (3) The term ‘domestic’ when applied 
to a corporation or partnership means created or organized in the 
United States or under the law of the United States or of any State or 
Territory. (9) The term ‘United States’ when used in a geographical 
sense includes only the States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia.” Particular attention is invited to the 
definition wherein the term “ United States,” when used in a geographi- 
cal sense includes only the States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia, 

In the tariff act for 1929 (as presented to the Senate) under title 3, 
special provisions, the definition given in section 336 (1) of “ domestic 
article” is given to mean an article wholly or in part the growth or 
product of the United States; and the term “imported article” means 
an article imported into the United States and wholly or in part the 
growth or product of a foreign coutnry. (4) The term“ United States” 
includes the several States and Territories and the District of Columbia. 

FREE IMPORTATION 


The debate appears to have laid emphasis on the present free entry 
or importation from Hawaii into the United States. According to the 
definitions adopted in the administrative section, imported article refers 
to one grown or the product of a foreign country; hence may not be 
applied to the shipments from Hawaii. But even admitting that 
Hawaii's products are free of admission, this privilege is not because of 
any privilege granted to Hawaii, but flows from the fact of Hawaii's 
payment into the Federal Treasury of the internal revenue, corporation 
taxes, and customs duties levied in the other integral parts of the 
United States. 

As an indication of the cost to Hawaii for enjoying the privilege I 
quote herewith a letter received from the Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury dated January 14, 1930: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 14, 1930. 

Dear Mr. Hovsron: In compliance with your verbal request and con- 
firming figures given you to-day over the telepbone, there is shown below 
a statement of the Federal collections in Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippine Islands, except such as accrue to these possessions, for the 
perlods from the acquisition of said possessions by the United States up 
to and including the fiscal year 1928, and the amounts covered into the 
Treasury during the fiscal year 1929, all on the basis of warrants 
issued : 

HAWAII 

Total receipts from internal revenue and customs, 1900 

$0) 2928 EET aar r ee — $139, 978, 804. 61 
Total of amounts from same sources covered into the 

Treasury during fiscal year 1929, 7, 605, 265. 38 


—— 


147, 584, 069, 99 
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In addition to the above amounts covering the main sources of rev- 
enue, there have been certain small sums deposited in the Treasury dur- 
ing the period 1900 to 1920, inclusive, covering miscellaneous items of 
receipts from Hawaii, aggregating approximately $1,600,000. A more 
complete report as to these miscellaneous receipts is now being prepared 
and will be transmitted to you as soon as completed. 


PORTO RICO 


No receipts from internal revenue and customs taxes, duties, ete., per- 
taining to Porto Rico are covered into the Treasury of the United States, 
all such receipts being paid into the treasury of Porto Rico. Certain 
tonnage taxes under the navigation laws, Department of Commerce, how- 
ever, are covered into the Treasury of the United States, the receipts 
from this source being as follows: 


Total receipts from tonnage tax, 1903 to 1928, inelustve Se a ae 
Tonnage tax during 19 


— — —P4. 9. 


1 


No other items of miscellaneous receipts are identified as coming from 
Porto Rico, 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

The law provides that all collections from internal revenue and cus- 
toms taxes, duties, ete., pertaining to the Philippine Islands shall be 
paid into the treasury of the Philippine Islands. No miscellaneous 
receipts applying to the Philippines appear to have been covered into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
OGDEN L. MILLS, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Viœron S. K. HOUSTON, 
Delegate from Hawaii, House of Representatives. 

Attention is particularly invited to the showing that neither Porto 
Rico nor the Philippine Islands pay such duties or taxes into the 
Federal Treasury. Hence there is not equality of treatment. 

Hawaii has been proud and more than willing to bear these financial 
burdens, because it assured to the Territory recognition as an integral 
part of the United States, and the Territory has avoided taking any 
special privilege in order that when the time comes to secure statehood 
there might not be any disposition to deny such recognition because 
of special administrative favors granted during her tutelage, 


HAWAII'S CIVILIZATION 


By implication the debate has tended to make it appear that the 
Territory of Hawaii lived under a different form of civilization from 
that in effect on the mainland. It is impossible to understand how 
anyone having knowledge of local conditions can make such a declara- 
tion. It is true that Hawaii was unknown to the outside world until 
150 years ago. Since the date of discovery the contacts have almost 
wholly been with American civilizing elements. There followed the 
dispatch of missionaries from New England in 1820, the development 
by American business, and the eventual absorption of the country, not 
only politically but long before political Absorption by the economic and 
cultural predominance of America. I state without any fear of con- 
tradiction, by those who know, that Hawaii is as thoroughly American 
in spirit as well as in fact as any other section of the country. The 
educational system, which has been the basis of Americanization, is 
thoroughly in harmony with the American school system. 

Hawaii, known throughout the world as the melting pot of the na- 
tions, has succeeded in fusing together, in harmonious relations, di- 
vergent races in a way which has attracted the admiration of the world. 
In these days when peaceful relations are advocated, the country might 
well turn to Hawaii's experience in these matters and help along the 
Americanization scheme rather than hinder it by exclusion in economic 
measures which will force upon Hawaii an un-American standard of 
living by the denial of a right granted to the mainland, 

It has been implied that inadmissible aliens, such as Chinese and 
Japanese, are allowed to come into Hawaii contrary to the laws in 
force on the mainland. This is due to a complete misunderstanding of 
the situation, for all the immigration laws apply with equal force to 
the Territory of Hawaii. No Japanese or Chinese may come into 
Hawaii, no more than they may go to the mainland, unless they belong 
to the exempted classes. Filipinos do go to Hawaii, as they may and 
do go to the mainland. 

The alien population of Hawaii is steadily decreasing. Alien influ- 
ences are losing ground with every passing day. Native Hawaiian influ- 
ence is all American. I am not one of those who believe that the 
Japanese will eventually predominate, I have every reason for believing, 
and authorities agree with me, that they will decrease as the years go by 
in their proportion to the population, by reason of decreasing birth rate, 
emigration, and absorption with other groups. 

SO-CALLED PROSPEROUS CONDITIONS 

Governor Judd, in the annual report of the Governor of Hawaii to 
the Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1929, 
states as follows: “ With the very low prevailing prices of sugar during 
the past year, it would haye been impossible to have continued the 
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been absent or in any degree lessened.” He further states, The pre- 
vailing low price of sugar has halted negotiations for the bettering of 
other cane (growing) contracts.” 

“The sugar expert is continuing to publicly voice his belief that, 
given economic and social independence, enough citizen-born youth living 
in the nonirrigated sections of the islands would be willing to take up 
sugarcane production as a vocation to soon make immigrant agricultural 
labor unneeded in those sections. The work of the ‘Future Farmers of 
America’ on the projects in those sections under the Smith-Hughes 
vocational training scheme is beginning to demonstrate the soundness 
of this belief.” 

In 1927, 38 plantations, producin~ 749,336 short tons, with a capital 
of $86,552,720, and a net worth of $150,233,464, paid dividends at a rate 
of 10.7 per cent on the capital and 6.15 per cent on the net worth. 
Since that time the price of sugar has declined materially and the 
earnings are correspondingly less, but the figures for the succeeding 
years are not available. For an agricultural industry which must 
depend upon the weather and natural enemies, such as plant diseases 
and insects, such a showing does not indicate an exhorbitant degree of 
prosperity. 

It was stated that the climatic conditions gave Hawaii an advantage, 
but we maintain, it is scientific management that has advanced our 
growth, for the crop instead of maturing in one season as in the main- 
land, and even in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands, takes from 18 
months to 2 years to grow. Instead of applying $7 of fertilizer per acre, 
as in the beet field, we apply $40 to $60 per acre, our yearly bill for 
fertilizer being over $6,000,000. To produce 1 ton of sugar we require 
4,000 tons of irrigation water, much of which is artificially supplied. 


LABOR SITUATION 


The fact that a fairly large proportion of the labor utilized in the 
Hawaiian cane fields was Filipino has been held a reason for denying 
to Hawaii the benefits now proposed to the mainland. It is admitted 
that alien labor is used in the fields on the mainland. May it not be to 
Hawaii's credit that the labor which it utilizes, or a large proportion of 
it, far from being alien, owes, in fact, an allegiance to the flag? The 
strictly alien portion of the labor employed in Hawall does not exceed 
23 per cent, and I believe that this compares favorably with, not only 
other agricultural enterprises on the mainland but with many industrial 
enterprises within the United States. 

The average pay of the agricultural wage of labor on the whole com- 
pares favorably with that of the wages paid in similar enterprises on 
the mainland, not only does this wage compare favorably but the labor 
is employed the year around, not seasonably, but 12 months in the year, 
with a turnout bonus for work when more than 20 days in a month is 
performed. And they do work more than 20 days per month. All 
houses which are provided for labor are far from being shacks. More 
than 100,000 people, either employed or connected with the industry, 
are housed in approximately 20,000 homes owned by the various operat- 
ing companies, and instead of being allowed simply a little patch 
around these houses for their own use, most of these houses are provided 
with gardens, and labor is further entitled to utilize strips of land 
bordering irrigation ditches, 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


I earnestly urge that the amendment be further amended by the 
elimination of the word “continental” preceding the words “United 
States.” The effect of that will be to add the bounty to Hawaii alone 
in accordance with the Supreme Court decision as to an integral part of 
the United States, and the definitions in other parts of this bill. 

If the above amendment is not accepted, I suggest that a proviso be 
added at the end of the amendment as follows: 
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„Provided, That so long as the allowances herein provided for are 
not paid or made applicable to the Territory of Hawaii, all customs 
duties, less cost of collecting same, and all taxes collected under the reve- 
nue laws and internal revenue laws of the United States, less cost of 
collecting same, shall be paid into the treasury of the Territory of 
Hawaii.” 

This would equalize the situation with respect to the other “ colonies.” 

If some such proviso is not adopted, and Hawali is excluded from tha 
bounty, the Congress will, in fact, be taxing Hawali, without representa- 
tion, for the benefit of those mainland growers who will receive the 
bounty. This is an almost exact parallel to the obnoxious Stamp Act 
imposed upon the American Colonies by Great Britain, and Hawaii can 
not believe that the American Congress will so use its evident power to 
do her harm. 

With all my strength I protest such an iniquitous imposition upon a 
section of the country that is proud of its status under the flag. 

e * . . * . s 
Very sincerely yours, 
V. S. K. HOUSTON, 
Delegate in Congress from Hawaii, 
QUOTATIONS FROM STATUTES AND ACTS 

Revenue act, 1926, Title V, general provisions: 

“Sec. 131, Taxes of foreign countries and possessions of United 
States: (g) Corporations treated as foreign: For the purposes of this 
section the following corporations shall be treated as foreign corpora- 
tions: (1) A corporation entitled to-the benefits of section 251 by 
reason of receiving a large percentage of its gross income from sources 
within a possession of the United States. 

“Sec. 701. Definitions: (3) The term ‘domestic’ when applied to 
a corporation or partnership means created or organized in the United 
States or under the law of the United States or of any State or 
Territory. 

“(9) The term United States’ when used in a geographical sense 
includes only the States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia.” 

Tariff act, 1929 (as presented to the Senate), Title III, special pro- 
visions: 

“Sec. 336. Equalization of competitive conditions: 
For the purposes of this section— 

(1) The term ‘domestic article’ means an article wholly or in part 
the growth or product of the United States, and the term imported 
article’ means an article imported into the United States and wholly 
or in part the growth or product of a foreign country. 

“(4) The term United States’ includes the several States and Ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 337. Unfair practices in import trade: 

ch) Definition: When used in this section and in sections 338 and 
340, the term United States’ includes the several States and Terri- 
tories, the District of Columbia, and all possessions of the United 
States except the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, and the island of Guam. 

“Title IV, administrative provisions— 

“Part I, definitions: 

“Sec. 401. Miscellaneous: When used in this title or in part I of 
Title II— 

„(k) United States: The term United States’ includes all Terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States except the Philippine 
Islands, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the island of Guam.” 

From the above it will be noted that for purposes of equalizing com- 
petitive conditions “domestic articles“ includes such as are grown in 
Hawaii (see. 336-g (1) and (4)). Under section 401 (k) “ possession” 
must be meant for Porto Rico, for it is the only possession other than 
the exceptions. 


(g) Definitions: 
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Tabula’ion o, special prov.sions in tariff act, 1929—Continned 
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Tabulation of special sections from title 48, United States Code 


Hawaii Philippine Islands 


Sec. 491. Territory of Howaii.—The islands 
by the United States of America under an act of Con- 
gress entitled “Joint resolution to provide for an 
the Hawaiian Islands to the United States,” ap 
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Hawaii Porto Rico 


Sec. 738. Free interchange of merchandise with United 
States.—All merchandise and articles coming into the 
United States from Porto Rico and coming into Porto 
Rico from the United States shall be entered at the 
several ports of entry free of duty and in no event shall 
any duties be collected on said merchandise or articles. 
(Apr. iR 1900, c. 191. sec. 3, 31 Stat. 77.) 

SEc. 739. Duties on foreign imports: books and pamphlets 
in English language.—The same tariffs, customs, and 
duties shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles 
imported into Porto ‘Rico from ports other than those of 
the United States which are required by law to be col- 
lected upon articles imported into the United States 
from pent countries. On all coffee in the bean or 
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2, 1917, c. 145, sec. 38, 39 Stat. 964.) 
Sec. 753. ure to regulate rates, tarifs, ele. 
carriers by rail: enforcement of such laws.—The it. 
tive Assembly of Porto Rico is authorized to enact 
laws relating to regulation of the rates, tariffs, and 
service of T and the 
public-service commission shall have power to enforce 
such laws. (Mar. 2, 1917, c. 145, sec. 38, 39 Stat. 964.) 


Sec. 1163. Exemption of articles going into Porto Rico.— 
Articles, goods, wares, or merchandise going into Porto 
Rico from the United States shal] be exempted from the 
1 81 yment of any tax imposed by the internal revenue 

ws of the United States. (Sept. 21, 1922, c. 356, Title 

III. sec. 302, 42 Stat. 935.) 

Sec. 1164 (a). Tar on articles of Porto Rican manufac- 
ture coming United States and vice versa.—Articles of 
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Tabulation from special sections, title 26, United States Code 
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Philippine Islands 


legislation of said government, and all moneys conoce 
under said laws as duty or head tax on alien 
coming into 125 islands shall not be covered into the 
general fund of the Treasury of the United States, but 
shall be paid into the treasury of said islands to be used 
and expended for the government and benefit of said 
17 20 ines 1905, e. See 33 Stat. 692.) of 
EC. 15. Temporary reg n of transportation 
merchandise and passengers.—Until Congress shall have 
authorized the registry as vessels of the United States 
of vessels owned in the Philippine Islands, the govern- 
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from time to time, and enforce regulations governing the 
transportation of merchandise and ngers between 
ports or places in the hag Yas Archipelago. (Apr. 29, 
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another port of the United States shall not be applica- 
ble to foreign vessels in trade between the Phil- 
ippine Islands m Ahe United States. (Apr. 29, 1908, 
c. 152, see. 3, 35 70.) 
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Philippine Islands 


Sec. 1162. Same; articles shipped to Philippines.—All ' 
articles subject under the laws of the United States to 
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Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, this is a very important sub- 
ject. I know there are some Senators not now present who de- 
sire to hear the Senator from Nebraska discuss the question. 
Therefore, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Keyes Shipstead 
Ashurst r] Ki Shortridge 
Baird Gillett La Follette Simmons 
Barkley Glass McCulloch Smith 
Bingham Glenn McKellar Smoot 
Black off McMaster Steck 
Blaine Gould 85 Steiwer 
Blease Greene Metcali Sullivan 
Borah Grundy Moses Swanson 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harris Norris Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison Ave Trammell 
Broussard Hatfield die dings 
Capper wes Overman Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Patterson Waters 
Connally Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Pine Walsh, Mass, 
Dale Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
neen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
ill Jones Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Fess Kean Schall Wheeler 
Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I was very much interested in 
the announcement of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] this 
morning that when the tariff bill reaches the Senate he proposes 
to offer an amendment to increase to $2.50 the tariff on sugar 
against all but Cuba, and against Cuba from $1.76 to $2. I 
assume that the purpose or the intention of the Senator from 
Utah is to aid the farmer. As to this he assents, I am going 
to ask the attention of the Senate but a few minutes to consider 
exactly what his proposal means. 

So inefficient is the method proposed by the chairman of the 
Finance Committee providing for such aid to our sugar pro- 
ducers that our island possessions, not our farmers, would be 
the chief sugar-producing beneficiaries. Jn fact, our sugar 
farmers would receive but 624 cents out of each dollar of his 
proposed increase in the Nation’s sugar bill. 

Assuming our present sugar consumption to be the same as 
that in 1928, when it exceeded 6,200,000 tons, the twenty-four 
one-hundredths of a cent per pound, or $4.80 per ton, increase in 
the tariff to be proposed by the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee would impose upon the Nation an added annual sugar 
bill of about $29,760,000, without any augmentation because of 
“ pyramiding ” by wholesalers and retailers, a factor estimated 
by the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] at not 
less than $5,500,000 for such an increase. 

How much of these millions, represented by this proposed 
increase in our sugar bill, as suggested by the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, would reach our farmers producing beets 
and cane? 

The United States Treasury would receive $13,000,000 of the 
$29,760,000 as additional duties on imported sugar. Yet the 
Treasury is not in need of the added income, and certainly not 
from this source, at the expense of an increased cost of the 
sugar supply of every family within the United States. The 
centrals and sugar planters of the Philippines would receive 
$3,200,000 ; of Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, $3,600,000; of 
Hawaii, $4,142,000; a total in round numbers of $10,955,000. 

If the amendment to be proposed by the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] shall 
be adopted, that will be the amount—the sum of $10,955,000 
will go to our island possessions who are not in need of aid. 
But our home producers, those whom we seek to aid, would 
receive of the $29,760,000 only $5,777,000. 

In other words, the distinguished Senator from Utah pro- 
poses to place, on account of sugar, an added burden on our 
people to the extent of $29,760,000 in order that the American 
sugar producer may get $5,777,000. There is no question about 
the figures. They are just a mere matter of arithmetic. 

Are these facts not a scathing commentary on the efficiency 
of the legislation intended to be proposed by him—legislation 
that proposes a tax on the American people of $29,760,000, and 
more, in order that we may aid our continental sugar producers 
merely to the extent of $5,777,000? And this is not all, by any 
means. Every dollar of this $5,777,000 is to be collected by the 
corporations operating the sugar mills of the country; and one 
would be hardy, indeed, to prophesy that even one-third of 
this $5,777,000, say, $2,000,000, would ever filter down to our 
farmers in whose behalf the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee would ask us to legislate. 
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To recapitulate: The Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee proposes to aid our farmers by increasing the nation’s 
sugar bill. If his promised amendment should be adopted the 
$29,760,000 increase will be distributed about as follows: 

United States 


ico and Virgin Islands_ 


Our continental beet and cane ume 2. 000. 000 


And yet this increase in the sugar schedule is to be urged in 
the name of the farmer. Moreover the result would be typical 


-of what tariff legislation usually means to the farmer, and the 


futility of hoping for farm equality via tariff adjustments. 

These facts render it evident, and easy to compute, that by 
this added sugar tax upon the American people, ostensibly for 
the benefit of the continental farmer growing beets and cane, 
we would, in fact aid, if we should follow the senior Senator 
from Utah, about every one except our farmers, until there 
would be left for them only $2,000,000, or, as I haye previously 
stated, but 624 cents out of each dollar of the increase in our 
sugar bill of $29,760,000. 

The inefficiency of this suggested legislation of the Senator 
from Utah is so evident that the proposal should be abandoned. 
If we want to aid our continental sugar producers to the extent 
of $5,777,000, why not continue the present tariff rate in effect 
and give the aid to them directly as a bounty and thus avoid 
an increased sugar bill of $29,760,000? 

The Treasury is receiving every year about $118,000,000 in 
sugar duties, Subtract $5,777,000 therefrom and the Treasury 
would still net $112,200,000, Moreover, by aiding our conti- 
nental sugar producers in this manner, we can at the same time 
prescribe the share of the $5,777,000 that shall go to the farmer 
and not depend upon the corporations which are operating the 
sugar mills to determine the farmers’ proportion, 

Mr. President, the amendment which I have offered provides, 
in addition to the present tariff on sugar: 

1. For a bounty, not of 0.24 of 1 cent a pound, but an amount 
equivalent to thte Finance Committee’s defeated increase in the 
sugar-tariff rates, or 0.44 of 1 cent per pound on sugar produced 
in continental United States only. 

Two. For the payment of such bounty in customs warrants 
eg by the Treasury and receivable in payment of customs 

ues, 

Three, For the sale of such warrants by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is best able to sell them at an advantage, and 
the payment of 90 per cent of the net proceeds therefrom to 
the growers of beets and cane and 10 per cent to the proces- 
sors producing the sugar, as in the amendment prescribed. 

My amendment provides a method of directly aiding the 
farmers. If the amendment shall be adopted, the bounty that 
will accrue directly to the farmer will averuge for beets about 
$1 per ton and for cane about 61 cents, and the bounty will be 
as permanent as the tariff act itself, as annual appropriations 
will be unnecessary. 

. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
me 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator bases his argument, I 
apprehend, upon the fundamental proposition of Philippine 
exposure. That is the largest factor he is trying to overcome. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HOWELL. AN our island possessions, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Would not that same argument apply 
with even greater force to vegetable oils and fats, in view of 
the fact that we have 100 per cent exposure on those farm 
commodities, and yet upon those commodities we are still 
endeavoring to levy protective tariffs? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, legislation is a compromise, 
Here is a product, sugar, that is used in every home. It is 
regarded as one of the necessities of life. It has high visibility 
when it comes to tariff legislation, and the people of the country 
are extremely sensitive respecting any increase in its price. I 
think that was indicated the other day by the vote upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON]. 

Mr. President, the tariff is nothing but a bounty, and in 
some cases, as in the case of sugar, it is the most inefficient 
method of getting a bounty to the beneficiary whom it is 
desired to aid. Here is an example. It is proposed to levy an 
added sugar tax upon our people, a sales tax—that is what it 
amounts to—of about $30,000,000, and, as the distinguished 
Senator from Utah stated his proposal would be for the benefit 
of the farmer, I think I have demonstrated to the satisfaction 
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of anyone who has studied the matter that out of that 
$30,000,000 no more than $2,000,000 will ever reach the farmer. 
If the distinguished Senator from Utah wants to aid the 
farmer, why does he hesitate about doing it directly? Is he 
afraid of the principle of the bounty? We have been granting 
bounties for road building to the various States of the Union. 

There is not a weekly paper published in the United States 
that does not get a bounty. It is allowed to circulate its weekly 
edition throughout the county in which it is published free of 
charge; the cost is about $18,000,000 a year to the Post Office 
Department and accounts for a part of the annual deficit of that 
establishment. I should think the distinguished Senator from 
Utah would be fearful that some one might charge—certainly 
in view of the evidence at hand—that the purpose of the amend- 
ment he will propose when the tariff bill reaches the Senate, if 
our bounty proposal shall not be adopted, is not to aid the 
farmer—though it is urged in the name of the farmer, we are 
here to aid the farmer—but that the real purpose will be to aid 
the great financial interests of New York, which are the chief 
owners of the sugar industry of the Philippines, of Hawaii, and 
of Porto Rico. 

Mr. President, especially is sugar production in the hands of 
great corporations in the Hawaiian Islands. They not only 
operate the mills but also own the plantations. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that to adopt legislation of this 
character in the name of the farmer is a travesty. The levy- 
ing upon the people of the United States of a sugar tax of 
$30,000,000 to get $2,000,000 to the farmer! If the farmer got 
every dollar and the sugar mills did not get a penny out of that 
$30,000,000, the farmer would get but $5,777,000. The United 
States Treasury and our island possessions would get all the 
rest of the $30,000,000 additiona] sugar bill. Therefore, one of 
the chief motives animating me in offering this amendment is 
to have an opportunity to vote for an efficient method of aiding 
the farmer and to be able to provide that the farmer shall get 
the additional money that we propose the people shall pay for 
their sugar. 

That, of course, is in a way a legislative, mechanical reason. 
However, if we are going to levy any such sum of money, I 
want to see it get to the farmer, whom we are here to aid; and 
he needs it. It is generally admitted that the sugar-beet 
farmers and the cane growers of Louisiana are entitled to aid in 
connection with this tariff measure; and, if it is not acknowl- 
edged, it is easy to demonstrate from the only data I have 
found available of an official character. 

I have here the report of the Tariff Commission on sugar to 
the President of the United States, 1926. In that report, by 
turning to page 92, you will find that this statement is made, in 
effect : 


Costs of production found in commission's findings of fact are sum- 
marized as follows: 
“ Six-year average, 1917 to 1922.“ 


That summary shows that the average cost of producing beet 
sugar in this country was 5.83 cents per pound during that 
period; and it also shows that the average cost of producing 
cane sugar in Hawaii and Porto Rico averaged 0.61 of a cent a 
pound less, But if you exclude from this 6-year period the 
year 1920, as the Tariff Commission did to develop the situa- 
tion as it really was, you will find that the average cost of 
producing beet sugar in the United States was 3 cents a pound 
more for the five years from 1917 to 1923, excluding 1920, than 
the cost of producing cane sugar in the islands of Hawaii and 
Porto Rico. 

I have endeavored to obtain statistics for a later period, but 
I have been unable to find anything of an official character that 
was available. 

So, Mr. President, merely considering the 6-year period— 
not the 5-year period, when the difference was 8 cents a pound, 
but the 6-year period, when the difference was but 0.61 of a 
cent a pound—are we wronging Hawaii and Porto Rico by en- 
deavoring to equalize the situation of our beet-sugar producers 
by granting to them a bounty of 0.44 of a cent a pound? And 
I might add that the difference in cost of producing can sugar 
in Louisiana was even greater than in the case of beet sugar. 

The suggestion made by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BINdHAu!] that if we adopt such an amendment as this we 
would wrong Hawaii has no basis in fact. The Hawaiian 
sugar industry is prosperous. The Porto Rican sugar industry 
is prosperous. The sugar industry in the Philippines is pros- 
perous; but aid is needed in this country. If you doubt it, let 
me give you the facts as to the average profit enjoyed by 
the beet-sugar farmer for the years 1921, 1922, and 1923; and 
again I quote from the report of 1926, to the President, by the 
Tariff Commission. 
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The net weighed average profit of beet-sugar farmers for the 
three years was 0.07 of a cent per pound on the sugar pro- 
duced. The average production for the three years was 264 
pounds per ton of beets. The average profit per ton of beets 
for those three years was but 18% cents. 

In other words, for three years the beet-sugar farmers of 
this country on an average produced beets at a profit of 18% 
cents a ton. The average production of beets during that period 
was about 11 tons to the acre. On that basis you will find that 
the net profit of the beet farmer during those three years was 
$2.04 per acre, 

An average irrigated farm, say, of 80 acres, would not have 
more than one-fourth of its area in beets in any year. Twenty 
acres would be as much as it would be wise for a beet farmer 
to plant on such an area. Therefore, the beet-sugar operations 
of these farmers all throughout the United States for those 
three years netted them on an average $40.20 per farm. 

Can there be any question as to what we ought to do for the 
American farmer in this connection? He is entitled to consider- 
ation. He is entitled to real aid; and yet the Senate has gone 
on record to the effect that the shall have no aid whatever over 
and above what he has been receiving. The Senator from Utah, 
however, still proposes to come to the farmer’s aid with a 
proposal of increasing the tariff rate 0.24 of a cent a pound on 
sugar as against Cuba; and, as I have stated, his method in- 
yolyes taxing the people of the United States an additional 
$30,000,000 in order to get $2,000,000 to the farmer! 

Mr. President, if we want to aid the farmer, let us do it 
directly. Let us not enact legislation in his name and let 
everybody else enjoy the real advantages, giving him merely a 
few crumbs. Let us do something that is real and substantial. 
Let us do it in such a manner that we will know it will reach 
the farmer. That is what the amendment I haye proposed will 
do, if adopted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that there may be 
added to my remarks a memorandum on the constitutionality 
= legislation excluding Hawaii from the benefits of the sugar 

unty. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be, 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM UPON CONSTITUTIONALITY OF LEGISLATION EXCLUDING 
HAWAII FROM BENEFITS OF A SUGAR BOUNTY 


A memorandum has been requested of this office setting forth the 
constitutional considerations bearing upon the power of Congress to 
exclude the Territory of Hawaii from the benefits of proposed sugar- 
bounty legislation. The character of the proposed legislation is as 
follows: A bounty (termed an “ allowance") is to be paid upon sugar- 
cane or sugar beets grown in the continental United States and acquired 
by domestic manufacturers for the production of sugar. The bounty is 
payable in part to the manufacturer and in part to the grower. The 
moneys for payment of the bounty are the proceeds of the sale cf cus- 
toms warrants issued by the Secretary of the Treasury from time to time 
as may be found necessary. Title to the customs warrants is trans- 
ferable by delivery, and the warrants are legal tender receivable for the 
payment of duties upon imports. 

The Territories of the United States—namely, Hawaii and Alaska— 
as distinguished from the possessions, such as Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, have as a result of congressional legislation become incorporated 
into the United States as a part thereof. Alaska has been held by the 
Supreme Court to be so incorporated. (Rasmussen v. United States 
(1905), 197 U. S. 516; Alaska v. Troy (1922), 258 U. S. 101.) Dicta 
to the same effect with respect to Hawaii may be found in Hawaii v. 
Mankichi (1903) (190 U. S. 197, 210). On the other hand, the posses- 
sions have been declared by the Supreme Court not to be incorporated 
into the United States. (Balzac v. Porto Rico (1922), 258 U. S. 298; 
Dorr v. United States (1904), 195 U. S. 138, 143.) 

The sugar-bounty proposal above set forth discriminates against 
Hawaii in that it provides for the payment of bounties upon sugar beets 
or sugarcane grown in the continental United States but not upon 
sugarcane grown in Hawaii. The power exercised by Congress is the 
power of appropriation since the bounty is paid from appropriations 
of the proceeds of the sale of the customs warrants. The question 
arises, Would the exercise of this power be unconstitutional for the 
reason that it is not exercised with geographical uniformity through- 
out the United States? 

There is no constitutional provision expressly requiring geographical 
uniformity in appropriation legislation. The only expressed constitu- 
tional requirement for uniformity suggested as being pertinent is that 
found in Article I, section 8, of the Constitution, which provides that 
“all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” 

The power of levying duties and excises is not directly involved in 
the proposed legislation. The bounty is payable from the proceeds of 
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the sale of customs warrants. These proceeds are not obtained by 
taxation but by process of sale. The customs warrants are a form of 
currency. They bave a limited legal-tender character; that is, they 
are receivable for payment of customs duties levied by law. The only 
other respect in which the power of levying duties and excises is 
involved, is that which is true of every new governmental expenditure, 
namely, if existing tax receipts are insufficient to support the expendi- 
ture, it may be necessary to levy additional taxes. Unless it can be 
said that by reason of the above characteristics the proposed bounty 
system involves the taxing power, the uniformity limitation is in- 
applicable. 

But assuming that the power of levying duties and excise taxes is 
involved in the proposed bounty system, is it then open to constitutional 
objection as involving an exercise of that power that lacks geographical 
uniformity? In so far as the bounty system involves the receipt of 
customs warrants in payment of customs duties, there would seem to 
be no constitutional objection, for obviously the customs duties are 
levied uniformly throughout the United States, including Hawaii. In 
so far as the bounty system involves the possibility of levying addi- 
tional taxes, there would seem to be no reason for supposing at this 
time that those additional taxes would not be levied by Congress in 
accordance with the constitutional requirement for uniformity. 

In United States ex rel. Miles Planting & Manufacturing Co. v. 
Carlysle (1895) (5 App. D. C. 138) the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia held that a cash bounty to sugar manufacturers pay- 
able from the General Treasury was an appropriation that necessarily 
involved an exercise of the power of taxation; that the appropriation 
was for a private purpose; and that, therefore, the exercise of power 
of taxation was for a private purpose, and so unconstitutional. While 
it may be that the purpose of the appropriation may also characterize 
the purpose of taxation involved, this reasoning can not readily be 
extended to the question of uniformity. Lack of uniformity in the 
appropriation would not seem to invalidate any exercise of the related 
power of taxation so long as the taxes are in fact levied with geo- 
graphical uniformity throughout the United States. 

In addition it may be noted that there is some doubt as to whether 
the uniform duties and excises clause requires uniformity of general 
duties and excises to extend to the Territories as well as to the several 
States. Compare remarks of Mr. Justice Brown in Downes v. Bidwell 
(1901) (182 U. S. 244), at page 278, with the remarks of Mr. Justice 
White in the same case at pages 292 and 299. 

Not only is there no express constitutional limitation requiring uni- 
formity in the exercise of the power of appropriation but, in practice, 
that power has not been exercised with geographical uniformity. Even 
as between the several States there are numerous acts of Congress that 
appropriate for internal improvements or publie buildings or parks, 
for instance, in one State and not in another. The sugar bounty pro- 
posal, however, does not lack geographical uniformity with respect to 
the States. The lack of geographical uniformity is only as to Terri- 
tories, and congressional legislation, in practice, has diseriminated be- 
tween the Territories and the States in making appropriations. The 
various “State-aid” acts serve as examples. Many of these acts as 
originally enacted did not make their appropriations available for the 
benefit of the Territories. See, for instance, the cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work act of 1914 (38 Stat, 372), the Federal aid road 
act of 1916 (39 Stat. 355), the vocational education act of 1917 (39 
Stat. 929), the civilian vocational rehabilitation act of 1920 (41 Stat. 
735), the Federal highway act of 1921 (42 Stat, 212), and the ma- 
ternity act of 1921 (42 Stat. 224) did not apply to Hawaii as originally 
enacted, Congress did not see fit to extend the Federal aid road act, 
the vocational education act, the civilian vocational rehabilitation act, 
the Federal highway act, and the maternity act to the Territory of 
Hawaii until 1924 (43 Stat. 17), nor the cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work act until 1928 (45 Stat. 571). The Territory of Alaska 
is still debarred from the benefits of many of these acts. 

In aceordance with the request made, this memorandum merely pre- 
sents materials on the single question of the power of Congress to ex- 
clude Hawaii from the benefits of the proposed sugar bounty legislation. 
It does not express any opinion upon that question or any other con- 
stitutional question involved in the sugar bounty proposal. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FREDERIC P. LEE, 
Legislative Counsel, United States Senate, 


Hon. CHARLES W. WATERMAN, 
United States Senate, 
NOVEMBER 21, 1929. 


RADIO STATION AT SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DILL] had something to say in reference 
to the radio operations of one Mr. Henderson, down at Shreve- 

rt, La. 

Por have received several telegrams and letters in reference to 
the matter which I shall not take the time of the Senate to 
read, nor shall I ask that they be published in the RECORD; 
but I should like to have them referred, I presume, to the 
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Committee on Commerce, or possibly it might be better to send 
them to the Radio Commission. 

I have one letter, however, from a very prominent business 
man in my State in reference to this matter, which also refers 
to another matter, and which I desire to read. 


He says: 


Undoubtedly you have kept up with Senator Dittes attack on Mr. 
Henderson, of Shreveport, La., charging him with using obscene lan- 
guage over his radio. 


This letter is dated January 15, 1930. 


Let me say this to you—that I have been listening in practically 
every night to what Mr. Henderson broadcast over his station about 
the chain stores, and it is absolutely true. In fact, the people every- 
where have been enjoying his talks. 


I will skip a part of the letter that refers to the Senator. For 
that reason I will not read it. 


Let me say to you, right here, we have the A. & P. store. They 
have done approximately, last year, $90,000 cash business. When the 
time for inventory comes, I am confident they will not have $2,000 
worth of merchandise, and I doubt seriously if they have more than 
$1,000. The same thing can be said of other chain stores in South 
Carolina—in fact, anywhere else, for that matter. They do not invest 
a single cent in a community. They do not assist in any enterprise 
or progress. They simply are here to drain the country and send the 
money out of it. 

For example, the A. & P. usually know what their stores take in on 
Saturday. They draw a draft for that amount on Thursday, so that 
when the money is put in the bank on Monday morning it is paid out 
practically the same day. 

There are thousands and thousands of independent merchants in 
South Carolina who will be forced out of business who have helped to 
build up the various towns, counties, and State. 

I hope that you have something to say upon the floor of the Senate, 
and do something to help this situation. 

With kindest regards, I am. 


On account of certain references in the letter, the writer 
asked that I do not make his name public. 

This morning I find in the Washington Post an article headed 

“Shreveport Operator Is to Omit Words Which Aroused DLL” 
and from this article I see that Mr. Henderson states that he 
will leave out two words that he has been using, to which pos- 
sibly there was objection. 
_ Mr. President, I simply read this letter and refer to this 
mutter in order to call attention to the fact that there are 
people all over my State who ask that this matter be given very 
thoughtful consideration before Mr. Henderson is ruled off the 
air. I have telegrams and letters on the subject, one telegram 
signed by a very large number of citizens from different towns 
in my State, one from a prominent editor. 

For these reasons I have at this time brought the matter 
to the attention of the Senate, and I ask that these letters and 
telegrams may be referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

The Senator from Washington, I am satisfied, is not doing 
what he believes will be injurious to any individual, and per- 
sonally I have no criticism to make of him, and I do not think 
others should criticize him. I think if his position were prop- 
erly understood it would be seen that he was not endeavoring 
to help chain stores, as the writers of some of the letters seem to 
think, but that he is actuated by another motive. At the same 
time I think that if the objectionable language is cut out, and 
the only object of the operator of the Shreveport station is to 
help the country, he should not be deprived of his radio rights. 
It is for that reason that I make these remarks at this time. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, in view of the reference made by 
the Senator from South Carolina to the announcement from 
Shreveport that the owner of station K WKH intends to cease to 
use the objectionable language complained of, I want to say that 
I have received the same information and have no further com- 
plaint or contention about that station. I said at the beginning 
of the discussion of this whole subject that my only purpose was 
to see that that station should obey the law prohibiting the use 
of profane, obscene, or indecent language. 

The truth of the matter is that I really have done a service 
to those who want to permit Mr. Henderson to fight the chain- 
store movement, and who want Mr. Henderson to keep on fight- 
ing it, because if he had not stopped using language violating the 
law he would undoubtedly be taken off the air, and he would 
not be able to fight the chain stores or do anything else by means 
of radio, 

In that connection may I say that he should not only obey 
the law but he should obey the regulations and carry out the 
regulations of the commission regarding his station, just as other 
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stations do. 
objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for making 
this statement, because his remarks a few days ago gave rise 
to very large correspondence from Ohio, from people who had 
the belief, whether justified or not, that the opposition of the 
Senator was in favor of chain stores. 

I have answered this very large propaganda by saying this 
particular station surely would not be interfered with if it 
obeyed the law, and that if it did not obey the law, it ought to 
be interfered with. I take it the Senator made that statement 
originally. 

Mr. DILL. That is the statement I was trying to make, and 
I hope not only that Mr. Henderson will obey the law now but 
that he will continue to do so. So long as he does obey it, I 
shall have no complaint whatever of his activities. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
will note that I said distinctly that I did not think he was doing 
what he did from any personal reason, or any reason except for 
what he believed to be to the best interests of the service of 
radio. As so many people believe that Mr. Henderson is doing 
a good work, I hope that the matter can be adjusted satisfac- 
torily to all parties, and that he may not be deprived of the 
use of his station. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letters and telegrams to which 
the Senator has referred will go to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, which has jurisdiction of the matter to which they 
relate. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George Keyes Sheppard 
Ashurst Gillett Lie | Shipstead 
Barkley Glass La Follette Shortridge 
Bingham Glenn McCulloch immons 
Blaine Goff McKellar th 

Blease Greene McMaster Smoot 
Borah Grundy MeNary Steck 
Bratton Hale Metcalf Steiwer 
Brock Harris oses Sullivan 
Brookhart Harrison Norbeck Swanson 
Broussard Hatfield Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Hawes Nye Townsend 
Caraway Hayden Oddie Trammell 
Connally Hebert Overman Vandenberg 
Couzens Heflin Patterson Walcott 
Deneen Howell Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Johnson Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
fess Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Fletcher Kean Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Frazier Kendrick Schall Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment submitted by 
the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] to the amend- 
ment of the committee, on which the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. I am informed 
that if he were present he would vote as I intend to vote; there- 
fore I am at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] and the senior Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. Rortnson] are necessarily absent attending the naval con- 
ference in London. They have a general pair on all questions, 

Mr. KING. I haye a general pair with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GotpssorovcH]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. METCALF. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnos]. Understanding that 
he would vote the same as I shall vote, I cast my vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish to announce that the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GotpsporovuGcH] is unavoidably de- 
tained from the Chamber. If present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the following 
Senators are necessarily detained on official business: The 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrxes]. If the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WacNer] were present, I am requested to state 
that he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. 1 wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] is necessarily ab- 
sent. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. My colleague the junior Senator from 
ie [Mr. SterHens] is detained from the Senate by 

ness, 

Mr. KEAN. I wish to announce the necessary absence of my 
colleague the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Batrp] on 
official business. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Hastes] is detained on official business. If present, he 
would yote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—22 
Allen Din Kendrick Ransdell 
Blaine Frazier La Follette Schall 
Borah Hatfield McMaster Shipstead 
Brookhart Howell Norbeck Wheeler 
Broussard Johnson Norris 
Capper Jones Nye 
NAYS—54 

Ashurst Glenn McKellar Steck 
Barkley Goff MeNa Sullivan 
Bingham Greene Metcal: Swanson 
Blease Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Oddie Townsend 

rock Harris Overman ‘Trammell 
Connally Harrison Patterson Vandenberg 
Couzens Hawes Suppi Walcott 
Deneen Hayden Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mass. 
Fess Hebert St eee Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Heflin Shortridge Waterman 

eorge Kean Simmons Watson 
Gillett Keyes Smith 

lass McCulloch Smoot 

NOT VOTING—20 

Baird e Pine Steiwer 
Black Goldsborough Pittman Stephens 
Caraway Gould Reed Thomas, Okla. 
Copeland Ha: Robinson, Ark. dings 
Cutting King Robinson, Ind. Wagner 


So Mr. HowELL’Ss amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
8 amendment striking out the last clause of paragraph 

1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. The next amendment is in paragraph 502, 
on page 121, line 24, where the committee proposes to strike out 
“3.3 cents” and insert in lieu thereof “0.3 of 1 cent,” so as to 
read: 

Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially provided for, testing not 
above 48 per cent total sugar, 0.3 of 1 cent per gallon. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the amendment just re- 
ported is in paragraph 502, whieh deals with molasses. Before 
leaving paragraph 501 I wish to call up my amendment which 
was offered this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator’s amendment is not in 
order at this time unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be offered and considered now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Let us have the amendment reported before we 
agree to consider it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 121, in line 17, after the word 
* proportion,” insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, The rate herein shall be imposed on all sugar in excess of 
600,000 tons imported into the United States from the Philippine 
Islands. 


Mr. BORAH. Let the amendment go over until we have time 
to consider it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the amend- 
ment is not in order at this time. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Under the unanimous-consent agreement 
when may I call up the amendment? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. As soon as individual amendments 
are reached. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I had hoped that we might take up the 
amendment while we are dealing with sugar. Inasmuch as the 
point of order has been made against its consideration at this 
time, it can not be taken up, but I wish to discuss it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana is 
recognized. 

Mr. SMOOT. May we not have the pending amendment stated 
so it will be before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 121, in line 24, strike out “3.3 
cents ” and insert in lieu thereof “0.3 of 1 cent,” so as to read: 


Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially provided for, testing not 
above 48 per cent total sugars, 0.3 of 1 cent per gallon. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I desire at this time to 
make a very brief statement of the purpose and object of my 
amendment, which the Senator from Idaho asked might go over 
at the moment. 

Some time ago I offered an amendment to paragraph 301 of 
the bill which deals in a general way with the tariff policy be- 
tween this country and the Philippines. At that time I pointed 
out the amount of oils brought into this country and showed by 
statistics that a very large percentage of oil products brought 
into the United States come from the Philippine Islands. I had 
proposed the amendment for the purpose of protecting all agri- 
cultural products of the United States. I had hoped that the 
representatives of the cotton States, those representing the dairy 
interests, and those representing the other agricultural interests 
of the country, especially including vegetable oils, would join 
with the sugar representatives in adopting the amendment 
which sought to tax all products imported from the Philippines 
and to remit to the Philippine treasury the entire amount of the 
taxes thus collected, but that amendment was defeated. Now, 
when we reach the sugar schedule, I am still of the opinion 
that something should be done to protect the American sugar 
farmer, and I should be glad, when other paragraphs shall have 
been reached in the bill, to join other Senators who have inter- 
ests to protect in adopting similar measures. z 

This is not a novel question. There is in paragraph 301 a tax 
imposed upon tobacco and cigars which are imported from the 
Philippine Islands, but the duties thus imposed are remitted. It 
is clearly within the right of Congress to impose such a limita- 
tion. When we adopted the first policy with reference to the 
Philippines we prescribed a limitation of 300,000 tons of sugar 
which could be imported into the United States from those 
islands. At that time the Philippines produced less than 60,000 
tous of sugar. That limitation remained until 1913. In 1913 
the Congress in the Underwood law having determined upon a 
new policy with reference to tariff duties on sugar, and having 
provided that sugar should after 1916 be admitted from all 
countries into this country on the free list, it was found neces- 
sary to repeal that limitation of 300,000 tons. However, Con- 
gress changed the policy the following year, and in 1914 re- 
pealed the provision for free sugar after 1916, but failed to 
reinstate the limitation on the Philippine importations of sugar 
into this country. 

In 1913, Mr. President, as I previously pointed out, there was 
no cry and no demand on the part of the Filipinos or on the 
part of the American consuming public or on the part of any- 
body else to remove that limitation. It was found necessary to 
do that because a new policy with reference to the imposition 
of tariff duties on sugar had been agreed upon. We now find 
that when the limitation of 300,000 tons on sugar was removed 
it led to activities in the Philippines that have increased the 
production of sugar until last year there were a little over 
500,000 tons of sugar imported free of duty into the United 
States from the Philippine Islands. 

It is not the purpose of the amendment to shut out Philippine 
sugar from free entry and the privileges heretofore accorded 
since 1913, but merely to serve notice upon the Filipinos that 
they have reached the maximum production of sugar which this 
country is willing to permit to enter here free of duty. By 
fixing the amount at 600,000 tons, which is in excess of the 
amount of sugar which they have heretofore sent to this coun- 
try, including the importations last year, we shall not be doing 
any harm to anybody who has already invested under the 
policy followed from 1913 to this date. We are merely serving 
notice that anybody else who goes there to develop the sugar 
industry must do it with the understanding of the limitation 
which we are now placing, which is twice the size of the limi- 
tation which was repealed in 1913, not with any reason for its 
repeal but merely because it was necessary to do so inasmuch 
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as if we do not tax foreign countries we can not very well tax 
an insular possession. 

What I am trying to do, Mr. President, is to meet the objec- 
tions that have been made here. Many Senators who haye 
voted for the bounty to-day voted in favor of the Harrison 
amendment on yesterday. They said that they did not believe 
that a rate of 1.76 cents was sufficient, and they gave as their 
reason the possibility of the development of the sugar produc- 
tion in the Philippine Islands. My amendment does not propose 
to punish anybody who has invested in the Philippines; in fact, 
we are giving them a margin of 100,000 tons of sugar to be 
imported into this country free of duty. The object of the 
amendment is merely to serye notice to sugar producers in the 
Philippines that if they continue to increase production up to 
600,000 tons it will be admitted free under this amendment, but 
that any additional sugar sent here shall pay the same duty 
as do other sugars which are brought into the country. 

Mr. President, it might be well at this time to put a few facts 
into the Recorp. My purpose in discussing this subject now is 
because it is fresh in the minds of everybody. We have been 
discussing sugar for 10 days, and it is well to discuss it now 
rather than to take it up after we shall get through with the 
books and paper schedule and other items in the bill. How- 
ever, on second thought, it is probably better for me not to give 
the figures now. I think, perhaps, I had better keep them until 
we reach that part of the discussion, because, in line with the 
suggestion I have just made, we ought to consider the matter 
while it is fresh in our minds. If I shall give the figures now 
they might be forgotten by the time we reach the subject again. 

However, I wish to say, Mr. President, everybody concedes 
that we ought to adopt some new policy with reference to the 
importation of agricultural products from the Philippine Islands. 
Various efforts have been made—I did the best I could—to 
protect our agriculturists in all their lines of industry, in order 
to remove the competition which was pointed out so well on 
yesterday and emphasized so strongly by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. In other words, I take his argu- 
ment to mean that we ought to protect the sugar-beet grower, 
because yesterday he took some time to point out, and the day 
before had already done so, what ruthless competition the beet 
growers are being subjected to in this country. 

If that argument means anything at all, it is an argument in 
favor of the tariff and not an argument against the imposition 
of a tariff. If the argument made yesterday means anything, 
it means that the competition which our domestic beet-sugar 
producers are being subjected to is so ruthless that, as the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin said yesterday, frequently mothers working 
in the beet fields have to leave their children in charge of dogs 
around the house. That is exactly the condition to which free- 
trade sugar or a low tariff on sugar will reduce our farmers 
engaged in sugar production. Such a condition, in fact, is being 
brought about now. 

I think, if the Senate will not agree to some other method 
of protecting the domestic sugar producer, it can at least, with 
ample justice, do that which I suggest; that it can warn the 
producers of sugar in the Philippines, who have already ex- 
ceeded a production of 500,000 tons a year, that they will not 
be permitted to import more than 600,000 tons annually into 
this country. 

Mr. President, I shall defer the further discussion of the 
subject until such time as the amendment is reached in order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The Leoistative Crerx. In paragraph 502, page 121, line 25, 
it is proposed to strike out “0.6” and insert “0.33,” so as to 
read, testing above 58 per cent total sugars, 0.33 of 1 cent addi- 
tional for each per cent of total sugars and fractions of a per 
cent in proportion.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the offering of individual amendments is to be deferred 
until after all the committee amendments shall have been dis- 
posed of. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That is in accordance with the 
unanimous-consent agreement heretofore entered into. 

Mr. SMOOT. But amendments can be offered at this time to 
amendments reported by the committee. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I undersfand that, but there are several 
amendments to be offered. The junior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Howet1] has one and the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Sreck] has one. 
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Mr. SMOOT. If they are amendments to committee amend- 
ments they can be offered at this time. 

Mr. HARRISON. One of the amendments, I believe, is in 
order at this time, because it proposes to substitute another rate 
for the rate proposed to be levied on blackstrap molasses. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, as I have said, it is now in order. i 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The amendment changes the rates fixed 
in the bill as reported by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand the amendment on line 24, 
on page 121, has already been agreed to, has it not? 

Mr. SMOOT, It has been agreed to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will ask that the vote whereby it was 
agreed to may be reconsidered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Louisiana desires to 
have it reconsidered, very well. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will ask the Senator from Iowa if he 
desires to go ahead now. 5 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, the amendment which I have 
had printed comes under paragraph 502 and, as I understand, 
under the agreement, can not be offered at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator have reference to blackstrap 
molasses? A 

Mr. STECK. To blackstrap molasses for the purpose of dis- 
tillation. I may say to the Senator it seems to me that the 
amendment should be discussed when we are discussing the other 
items of this paragraph. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I may say to the Senator we are consid- 
ering paragraph 502 now, which has to do with molasses, 
which is the very paragraph proposed to be amended by the 
Senator. 

Mr. STECK. I realize that. The amendment which I have 
had printed would put blackstrap molasses for the purposes of 
distillation under a rate of 8 cents per gallon. As I have said, 
while I realize under the agreement it is not in order now, still 
it does appear to me, as suggested by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, that it should be discussed when we are discussing the 
other provisions of the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to know if the Senator from 
Louisiana objects to the amendment on line 24, page 121, which 
has already been agreed to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainly. I did not know a vote had 
been taken on it. I will ask that the vote whereby the amend- 
ment was agreed to may be reconsidered. There are three 
amendments pending at that point, each one of which proposes 
to change the rate: 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator desires now to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, I will ask for a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let us have an understanding. As I 
have said, there are three amendments pending to paragraph 502, 
and it would be waste of time for two of them to be taken up 
and one to be deferred. I think we ought to take them up in 
consecutive order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] 
made objection a moment ago to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana to section 501. He has just told us 
that he will withdraw his objection. It seems to me that we 
ought to finish this schedule as nearly as possible at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to do that, if that is the 
sense of the Senate, but we have passed all other individual 
amendments over. 

Mr. HARRISON. I appreciate that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize the fact that the rates in this 
paragraph depend upon the percentage of sugar content in the 
articles mentioned. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator, then, ask unanimous 
consent that individual amendments may be considered during 
the consideration of this schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will do so with the understanding that it is 
not to be considered as a precedent, 

Mr. HARRISON. I think that may be understood. 

Mr. SMOOT. The conditions affecting the items embraced 
in the paragraph are so closely related that perhaps I ought 
to make the request, and, therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that in paragraph 502 individual amendments may be offered to 
any part of that paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 
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Mr. SMITH. Which one of the clauses in paragraph 502 
relates to what is commonly known as blackstrap molasses? - 
Mr. SMOOT. The clause beginning in line 2, on page 122, 
down to and including line 5 on the same page covers black- 
strap molasses. 
Mr. SMITH. That provision reads: 


Molasses not imported to be commercially used for the extraction of 
sugar or for human consumption, 0.03 of 1 cent per pound of total 
sugars, ) 


That means the duty is based on the sugar content. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator has read is the provision 
relating to blackstrap molasses, 

Mr. SMITH. The reason I am asking the question is that 
a great quantity of blackstrap molasses is being used in mix- 
tures cf feeds for animals. It has been found to be nutritious, 
and it takes the place of other more expensive ingredients. If 
is also the basis for the mixture which is called 1-1-1, which 
is used in the fight for the eradication of the boll weevil. 
They mix a gallon of this blackstrap molasses, 2 pounds of 
arsenic, and a gallon of water, and then attach a certain 
device to the cultivating implements; and it is the most effec- 
tive remedy that we have in trying to combat that insect. 

Therefore I think that from whatever source we can get this 
product the cheaper we can get it the more beneficial it will be to 
agriculture; and I should hate to see anything like a prohibitive 
tariff placed on a product in a way that would interfere with 
the welfare of the very rich and powerful agriculturists of the 
country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am quite sure there will be an 
amendment offered to this provision; but perhaps it will be in 
the opposite direction from what the Senator desires. Let us 
first cousider the first amendment found on line 24, page 121, 
that ae just been agreed shall be reconsidered by unanimous 
consent, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. The 
clerk will again state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 121, line 24, strike out 
“3.3 cents” and insert “0.3 of 1 cent.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state that 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa, so the 
Chair is advised, is not to the pending amendment. 

Mr. STECK. That was my understanding; but I was ad- 
vised to offer it. This paragraph is practically all with refer- 
ence to blackstrap molasses. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; the first part of it refers to 
edible sirups. 

Mr. STECK. I understood that the Senator from Louisiana 
F had an amendment to that part of the para- 
graph. s 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President; a parliamentary inquiry: 
Did not the Senator from Utah get unanimous consent to con- 
sider all of these matters under paragraph 502? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the first amendment is now before 
the Senate, and I do not know of any Senator who desires to 
speak on it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think the Chair has just ruled that it 
was out of order. 

Mr. STECK. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair ruled that the provision 
to which the Senator offered the amendment had not yet been 
reached, The clerk will state the pending amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 121, line 24, strike out 
“3.3 cents” and insert “0.3 of 1 cent.“ 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I ask that this matter go 
over until my amendment comes up. My amendment comes 
after the amendment of the Senator from Iowa. It deals with 
this subject, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can not the Senator offer it now, then? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator had better offer it now. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I should like to haye my amendment 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 121, line 17, after the 
word “ proportion,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, The rates herein shall be imposed on all sugars in excess 
of 600,000 tons Imported into the United States from the Philippine 
Islands. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that this is 
an amendment to paragraph 501. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to haye my amendment to para- 
graph 502 stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator send up his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I find that I have not a 
copy of the amendment with me. I will ask that the matter go 
over until I can obtain it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment at the desk 
which the Senator from Louisiana proposed on the 18th of June. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It has been changed, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Iowa, then, offer now 
his amendment to the blackstrap provision? 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
have heretofore sent to the desk. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 122, after the period at the 
end of line 5, it is proposed to insert: 


Molasses imported to be commercially used for distilling purposes, 
1.44 cents per pound of total sugars. 


Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss the 
amendment at any great length. It has been discussed among 
Senators. This very amendment was at one time adopted in 
the House, but it was afterwards defeated in a parliamentary 
situation which I am not sufficiently familiar with to explain. 

In plain English, the amendment means that blackstrap mo- 
lasses imported for purposes of distillation, for the purpose of 
making industrial alcohol, shall bear a special duty of S cents 
per gallon. The reason why I present it, and the reason behind 
the amendment, is this: 

At the present time practically all of the commercial alcohol 
nade in this country is manufactured from blackstrap mo- 
lasses, which is shipped into this country from Cuba and other 
foreign territories, chiefly down in the neighborhood of Cuba. 
The manufacture of alcohol from blackstrap molasses is a com- 
paratively new industry. Before the distillers started to manu- 
facture it from blackstrap molasses they used corn in making 
alcohol; and great quantities of corn, principally soft corn, were 
used by the distillers for that purpose. 

Starting some years back, the distillers began to use black- 
strap molasses, which at that time was very cheap—somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 2 cents a gallon; much cheaper than they 
could possibly get corn. They gradually increased the use of 
blackstrap molasses until now practically no corn is used for the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol. 

It has been caleulated by the Tariff Commission and other 
experts that if this duty, which is the minimum necessary to 
bring about the desired result, were put on, there would be an 
increased demand for corn in the United States amounting to 
from thirty to fifty million bushels a year. That is worth 
while. If that were brought about, as we believe, it would prac- 
tically settle the farm situation so far as the corn crop is con- 
cerned, because while we grow great quantities of corn, most 
of it is fed; and if we had a new market for some thirty to 
fifty million bushels of corn, it would stabilize the price of corn 
at a figure which would be profitable to the farmers of Towa 
and the other corn-growing States. 

Certain objections have been raised to this amendment, and 
a lot of propaganda has been distributed among all the Senators. 
I think you have all had it laid on your desks. A big fight was 
made on the proposal before the committees and in the House 
of Representatives by the industrial-alcohol people. Two main 
reasons are put forward as their objections. One is the great 
expense they would have to undergo to change their plants so 
as to manufacture alcohol from corn, their plants now being 
equipped with machinery to manufacture alcohol from black- 
strap molasses; but the distillers who formerly operated in the 
Middle West and used corn, who have been put out of business 
by the blackstrap-molasses people, tell us that their factories 
are there now, prepared to use corn, if they can be protected by 
some such duty as that proposed in this amendment. 

The other reason that the distillers put forth as an objection 
is that if we put this duty on blackstrap molasses they will 
not be able to manufacture alcohol at a profit from blackstrap 
molasses or from corn, and that there is a new process, called 
the cracking process, whereby alcohol is made synthetically 
from gasoline. Of course, there is no established industry of 
that kind in this country at this-time. There is one plant of 
that kind down in West Virginia, I believe; but they are not 
manufacturing synthetic alcohol on any scale which should be 
taken into consideration in this controversy. 
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As I say, I do not care to discuss the matter at any great 
length; but if we are sincerely trying to do something for the 
farmer, this is one item where we can practically eliminate a 
product that competes with corn and give our farmers an addi- 
tional outlet for one of the greatest farm products that we have 
in this country. 

As I say, I am convinced—and others who haye studied the 
question are convinced—that if we will do this, and thus create 
for corn an additional demand amounting to from thirty to 
fifty million bushels a year, it will practically stabilize the 
price of corn at a figure where the corn grower will be assured 
of a reasonable profit upon that part of his industry. 

As I have stated, I know the opposition to this proposal. . I 
know that the industrial-alcohol industry and practically the 
entire importation of blackstrap molasses into this country are 
controlled by one corporation or organization; and, of course, 
both of those industries are fighting this move, as they have 
fought it all the way through. I do not blame them for that. 
I am not criticizing them. I think every man is entitled to 
make a fight in his own interest, and for the industry in which 
he is interested; but the people in our part of the country be- 
lieve that they are entitled now to some of the things that have 
been promised them by the Republican Party and the men on 
the other side of the Chamber, as well as the man in the 
White House, during the past campaign and for a great many 
years past. 

In this one item is the best single opportunity that we have 
in the Senate to redeem some of the promises that all of us 
made to our farmers out in Iowa and other mid-West States 
during the past campaign. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Utah? í L 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator speaks, I desire to call 
attention to a fact that he may not have there. The commit- 
tee amendment is 0.33 of 1 cent instead of 0.6, or one-sixth of 1 
cent. The amendment offered by the Senator increases it by 
only 4,000 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just 4,000 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all. 

Mr. SMITH. Outside of that, it is all right? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Outside of that, it is all right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a minute? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah how much per gallon that makes? 

Mr. SMOOT. It makes 8 cents per gallon. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is the proposition I was support- 
ing. There are two ways of figuring it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to speak on this 
matter with particular refereñce to what is known as stock 
feed. 

Blackstrap molasses is very largely used in this country for 
stock feed. It is a very important element to all of the dairy 
industries, of course, and to all others who use stock. 

About 100,000,000 gallons of blackstrap molasses is imported 
into this country and used for that purpose. The entire product 
of this country is about seven and a half million gallons. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a minute, until I state the proposi- 
tion. About 714 per cent of all that is used in this country is 
produced in this country, and to put an exorbitant tax of this 
kind on it, instead of being in the interest of the farmer, would 
be to tax every farmer in this country. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, as I understand this 
amendment, it does not include stock feed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is applied to that very provision of the 
proposed bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment now before the Senate is as 
follows: 

Molasses imported to be commercially used for distilling purposes, 
1.44 cents per pound of total sugars. 


That is the amendment we are discussing. 

Mr. BROOKHART, The amendment I want to support 
would exclude all except industrial alcohol. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is limited to distilling purposes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does not that exclude stock feed then? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Necessarily it would, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to make sure of that proposition, 
and then I will be favorable to the amendment. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will have to decline to 
yield further at this time. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I could not hear the statement 
of the Senator from Utah in answer to my colleague’s question. 
This being my amendment, I am a little bit interested. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will be happy to yield, but I do not want 
a general colloguy about something else. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I read the 
Senator's amendment just as it was. It says “to be commer- 
cially used for distilling purposes.” That leaves stock food 
entirely out of the question. 

Mr. STECK. It leaves stock food out of the effect of this 
amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why should that be put in as an amend- 
ment upon the stock-food provision of the bill? In other words, 
I want the Senator, if it is his intention to exclude blackstrap 
molasses used for stock food, to put it on some other provision 
of the bill, and not upon the stock-food provision of the bill. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, my amendment comes at the 
end of the paragraph, and it specifically relates only to black- 
strap molasses imported and used exclusively for distilling pur- 
poses. As I understand the Senator from Utah—and that is in 
agreement with my understanding, in which I am certain I am 
correct—my amendment would not affect blackstrap molasses 
imported for any other purpose except for the purpose of dis- 
tillation, and molasses imported for the purpose of use as stock 
food would not be included within the rates proposed in my 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator must understand 
that if this amendment of his is adopted, then blackstrap, 30 
called, would fall under the preceding paragraph in the bill— 
that is, under the provision relating to that used for stock 
food—and that would mean a rate of one-sixth of 1 cent. That 
is what it would mean. As I was telling the Senator, that 
means, of course, 8 cents increased forty times. 

Mr. STECK. I confess I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think the Senator will 
have to work out his own amendment. I just want to call the 
attention of the Senate to the situation as it is. 

On page 122 we find this provision: 


Molasses not imported to be commercially used for the extraction of 
sugar or for buman consumption, 0.03 of 1 cent per pound of total 
sugars. 

The Senator from Iowa seeks to have this added: 


Molasses imported to be commercially used for distilling purposes, 
1,44 cents per pound of total sugars. 


It evidently refers to that provision, and to that provision 
only, and it ought to be opposed by all those who are in favor 
of the rate on blackstrap molasses in the present law. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask the Senator from Tennessee if he will 
kindly yield while I offer a substitute for this amendment, 
which will cover the objection made by the able Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield for that purpose. Let the amend- 
ment be read, so that we can see what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., The Senator from Nebraska offers 
the following substitute: On page 122, line 4, after the word 
“consumption,” insert “or for distilling purposes,” and on page 
122, line 5, after the word “sugars,” insert “ molasses imported 
to be commercially used for distilling purposes, 1.44 cents per 
pound of total sugars.” 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. STECK. The amendment that is offered as a substitute 
by the Senator from Nebraska is exactly the same as mine, 
except for the suggestion that after the word “ consumption” on 
page 4 we insert the words “or for distilling purposes.“ I am 
perfectly willing to accept that as an amendment to the amend- 
ment I offered, if it is satisfactory, 

Mr. McKELLAR. That will not help the situation at all. It 
increases the tax on blackstrap molasses to 8 cents a gallon, 
and, of course, I am not going to consent to that, 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I have conferred with the Sena- 
tor from Utah and with the gentleman who is advising him, 
and I believe he is now in agreement that my amendment would 
not affect blackstrap molasses imported for any other use than 
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for distilling purposes, that it would not affect the blackstrap 
molasses imported for uSe as an element of stock feed. I ask 
the Senator from Utah whether that is not true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I hope Senators will agree 
upon the kind of an amendment that is desired, but I want to 
say that the amendment the Senator from Iowa offers would 
affect blackstrap molasses, would increase the rate inordinately, 
would do the very reverse of what he suggests it would do. 
Until the amendment is made to exclude blackstrap molasses 
used for stock-feeding purposes, I shall oppose it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought this was a substitute for the pro- 
vision in the bill as it came from the House—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. But it is not. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wants to insert this at the end of 
line 5, as a new paragraph entirely. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me ask the Senator a question. Would 
it not be the wiser thing to leave the provision as to blackstrap 
molasses used for stock feed as it appears in lines 2 to line 5, 
inclusive, just as it is, and put the Senator’s amendment in an- 
other part of the paragraph, where it will have its proper 
application? I have no objection to his amendment applying 
to that part of the blackstrap molasses used for distilling pur- 
poses, but I want it totally disconnected from the provision 
now in the bill, in lines 2 to 5, on page 122. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment will do the very thing the 
Senator has suggested. I thought, just as the Senator did, that 
it was an amendment to the committee amendment, but on 
reading the proposed amendment—— 

Mr. McKELLAR, Which amendment? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. The one the Senator sent to the desk. I find 
that this is not an amendment striking out anything in the 
House text. It does not strike a word out of the House text, 
but it closes with the period after the word “sugars,” and then 
provides, “ Molasses imported to be commercially used for dis- 
tilling purposes, 1.44 cents per pound of total sugars.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will accept 
an amendment, to add after the word “purposes,” in line 2 of 
his amendment the words “not including blackstrap molasses 
imported for stock feed,” I will not object, 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be no necessity for that. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think there would be. I disagree with 
the Senator from Utah. I know the Senator wants to accom- 
plish just exactly what I want to accomplish. He wants to 
leave the blackstrap provision just as it is so far as stock feed 
is concerned. I think that the Senator from Iowa will agree 
to that amendment, and if he does perfect his amendment so as 
to exclude blackstrap molasses imported for stock-feeding pur- 
poses, I shall be very happy to let it go at that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I am not quite familiar 
with the amendment that is offered. I have an amendment of 
my own which I think meets the Senator’s idea. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Let the Senator read it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is to strike out all of paragraph 502 
and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Par. 502. Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially provided for, test- 
ing not aboye 48 per cent total sugars, 3.3 cents per gallon; testing 
above 48 per cent total sugars, 0.6 of 1 cent additional for each per 
cent of total sugars and fractions of a per cent in proportion. Molasses 
not imported to be commercially used for the extraction of sugar, or 
for human consumption, or for distilling purposes, one-sixth of 1 cent 
per gallon; molasses imported to be commercially used for distilling 
purposes, 8 cents per gallon. 


Mr. McKELLAR, That is a very different amendment, That 
would alter the entire section. Of course, I am not willing to 
accept that. 

Mr. STECK. Let me make a suggestion that may satisfy the 
Senator, although I am convinced, as is the Senator from Utah, 
that my amendment would not affect in any degree at all 
molasses used for stock feed. If my amendment were changed 
to read, “ Provided, That molasses imported to be commercially 
used,” leaving out the comma and saying “provided that,” 
would not meet the objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am doubtful about that. Why can not 
the Senator fix it the way I have suggested? 

Mr, STECK. I am perfectly willing to do what the Senator 
suggests, although the language is entirely unnecessary and 
redundant. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This would make it very much better, ex- 
cluding molasses imported for stock-feeding purposes.” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
Tennessee what I think the practical question is? i 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 
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Mr. SMITH. How could we differentiate between blackstrap 
imported for distillation and that which is to be used for feed? 
Does the Senator suppose any sane American would declare, “I 
want this for distillation,” and pay 8 cents, when he could let 
it go into a grocery store somewhere for stock feed and go in 
and buy it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it come in at one-sixth of 1 cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. STECK. Perhaps I can answer that, if I understand the 
Senator. This additional duty would be collected at the dis- 
tillery. That is the practice. 

Mr. SMITH. Collected at the distillery? 

Mr. STECK. At the distillery where the product is used for 
purposes of distillation. 

Mr. SMITH. How, then, would you know what was imported 
and what was made domestically, if you waited until it got to 
the distillery? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a great economic question the 
Senators can discuss at some other time. I want to discuss this 
practical question for a moment. I think there is no disagree- 
ment at all about it; it seems to be agreed by everyone that 
blackstrap molasses imported for stock-feeding purposes is of 
the greatest value to the farmers of the country, and that we 
ought to let it in at the rate provided in the committee report. 
I want voted down all amendments to that provision, and I hope 
the Senate will yote them down. There is no use of my arguing 
the matter, because every Senator understands it. One hundred 
million gallons of molasses are imported every year to be mixed 
in various stock feeds throughout the country, and every State 
has stock-mixing industries. The Senator from Iowa says it in- 
terferes with the corn industry. The evidence before the com- 
mittee was directly to the contrary. The evidence before the 
committee was that the introduction of blackstrap molasses into 
stock feed causes a greater appetite, causes a greater consump- 
tion upon the part of the stock that feeds upon it, and in that 
way greater amounts of corn are consumed every year by reason 
of the blackstrap molasses. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, before the Senate runs away 
with itself on the cattle-feed question, I want to point out 
that if we are going to raise this rate for industrial uses there 
will have to be a compensatory duty in every other schedule 
in which industry has been dealt with. For instance, it is of 
great importance to the pharmaceutical-goods concerns, the 
paint and varnish and motor-car finish concerns, and so on. 
It is perfectly absurd to let the Senate run away with the idea 
that we are only talking about having this item come in at 
a low rate which is for cattle feed alone. It will reach a good 
many other items and affect a good many other schedules, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator from South Carolina 
has made a suggestion that must be apparent to everyone, 
that we can not select the kind of blackstrap molasses we are 
going to make into industrial alcohol and say that we are not 
going to make stock feed out of it. For that reason I hope that 
all amendments to the paragraph except the committee amend- 
ment will be voted down. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, what is the pending 
amendment? In other words, whose amendment is before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Howl has offered an amendment in the form of a 
substitute. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I rose for the purpose of offering a substi- 
tute, but under the circumstances it is not parliamentarily in 
order. Not being able to offer my amendment as a substitute 
because of the substitute to the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa which has been proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska, I wish to say. 

Mr. HOWELL. As I understand it, the amendment offered 
by myself is pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. a 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I desire to join with those 
who raised the question of the difficulty of administration, not 
only for that purpose, but if there is to be any duty imposed on 
molasses to protect corn, I can not reconcile those views of the 
corn people who object to protecting the molasses of the country 
against the molasses of Cuba. In other words, what consistency 
is there in a corn man desiring to protect molasses in order that 
corn may be protected, and leaving out of the question the 
molasses producers in the United States and putting upon them 
a duty of one-sixth of 1 cent per gallon? Of course, I could 
not vote for any discrimination of that kind nor am I justified 
in asking an 8-cent rate. 

I had quite a battle in 1922 when the Finance Committee put 
blackstrap on the free list. I had to fight the Finance Com- 


mittee report. I think the debate lasted three or four days 
before we got one-sixth of 1 cent per gallon. I wish to call the 
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attention of the Senator from Tennessee to what the duty 
complained about would amount to, In 1922 the House pro- 
posed a duty of one-fourth of 1 cent per gallon on blackstrap 
molasses, The Senator from Tennessee and others here de- 
nounced it and said it was going to ruin the mixed-feed people 
of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. It did hurt them. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. After long debate against an adverse re- 
port from the Finance Committee, the Senate accorded a duty 
of one-sixth of 1 cent per gallon which was agreed to in con- 
ference. Let me tell the Senator from Tennessee what is the 
cost to the feed manufacturers. There is 20 per cent of molas- 
ses in mixed feed and therefore we have 400 pounds of molasses 
in a ton of mixed feed. Molasses weighs 11.7 pounds per gal- 
lon, or 171 gallons to the ton of molasses. Accordingly, divid- 
ing 400 by 11.7 we get 34.1 gallons of blackstrap used to manu- 
facture a ton of feed. At that time the House had proposed a 
duty of one-fourth of 1 cent less 20 per cent in favor of Cuba 
under the convention, which made the rate one-fifth of 1 cent 
effective against Cuba. Multiplying 341 galions by 0.20 of 1 
cent, we find that those who were about to be ruined would 
have had to pay 6.8 cents per ton additional. What are they 
paying to-day? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would very much prefer that the black- 
strap molasses, which is so necessary to all the dairy farms and 
stock farms in the country, should be brought in absolutely free. 
We have to bring in 92,500,000 gallons from Cuba anyway. The 
figures show that the Senator’s State last year made only 
3,500,000 gallons. It is such an infinitesimal matter that the 
difference between what the farmers of Louisiana would get for 
it, who made the blackstrap molasses, and the total consumption 
of the United States, that it would not be enough to pay for 
the Senator's time in defending the proposition. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator does not know what Louisi- 
ana produces, but I am going to show him in a minute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have it here in the testimony, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator got it out of some brief 
filed by a feed manufacturers’ association. I will give it to 
him from Goyernment statistics. The Senator is talking about 
what Louisiana is asking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana permit the Chair to state the parliamentary situation? 
The Senator from Iowa has accepted the substitute of the 
Senator from Nebraska, so the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana is in order. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Then I offer my amendment as a sub- 
stitute for the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 121, strike out paragraph 
502, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially provided for, testing not 
above 48 per cent total sugars, 4 cents per gallon; testing above 48 
per cent total sugars, 0.8 of 1 ccnt additional! for each per cent of total 
sugars and fractions of a per cent in proportion. 

Molasses not imported to be commercially used for the extraction 
of sugar or for human consumption, 0.72 cent per pound of total sugars. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
who is somewhat criticizing the molasses of Louisiana because 
of the small amount produced that he is complaining about a 
duty which now is less than that which I read a while ago 
that was based on a duty of one-fifth cent per gallon, while the 
existing duty is one-sixth of a cent. I will illustrate what I now 
propose. My amendment provides a rate of 4 cents per gal- 
lon on molasses. The bulk of the molasses imported from Cuba 
does not reach 52 per cent of total sugars as provided in my 
amendment. It is away below that. I might explain to the 
Senator also that my amendment was offered long before the 
Christmas recess, but was in terms of gallons just as the pres- 
ent law is. I have been led to change that because the hearings 
show, and I am told by the administrative officials of the Gov- 
ernment, that the Cuban producers brought their molasses here 
and if it was 52 per cent of sugars in the port, they would take 
water out of the harbor and reduce it down to about 40 and 
of course, then it would pay a lesser rate. 

My amendment would apply a duty of 4 cents a gallon, Let 
us say the duty is 1 cent, what will that cost the feed manufac- 
turer, figuring it on 52 per cent total sugars in the blackstrap, 
which is higher than used in cattle feed, and, of course, under 
my amendment it will be less than this. If we had a duty of 
1 cent we first take 20 per cent off for the Cuban molasses. 
Multiply by 34.1 gallons, which go into a ton of feed, by four- 
fifths of a cent, and it gives 27.2 cents increased cost per ton of 
mixed feed when the rate is 1 cent a gallon. If it was made 2 
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cents it would be 54.5 cents per ton. A rate of 3 cents would 
make it 81 cents per ton. Under my amendment it would be 
$1.09 increase of cost per ton of mixed feed if the sugar totals 
were 52, which they do not use. I do not see how anyone can 
dispute the figures. 

I realize that when we discuss the statistics on sugar, those 
of us who favor the duty do not convert anybody and can not 
convert anybody, but if any Senator will figure it out I would 
like to have him point out where any error may occur. It is 
correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know about the figures the Sen- 
ator has, but even assuming that they are right, the figures he 
mentioned show a bigger profit than the manufacturers could 
possibly make per ton on this feed. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Eighty cents or $1 per ton of feed? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I do not think any manufacturer makes 
that much. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What is its selling price? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not recall the price of stock feed, but 
it is quite certain they do not make 80 cents a ton. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Then it is the theory of the Senator that 
the manufacturer pays the tariff, and the consumer does not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; the farmers throughout the coun- 
try will pay the tax, whatever it may be. It is an increased 
tax on the farmers, particularly the dairy farmers of the coun- 
try. The stock farmers of the country will pay the tax. The 
Senator says it is only a small amount. I think we have taxed 
the people about enough. I think we ought to be trying to find 
new methods of avoiding taxation instead of planning new 
methods of taxation. 

Mr. STECK. Is the Senator from Tennessee referring to the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisiana and not the one we 
discussed a while ago which I had offered? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am referring to any amendment that 
to raise the rate upon blackstrap molasses used for stock 


Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator is interested only in stock 


Mr. McKELLAR. I am principally interested in stock feed. 

Mr. STECK. Then there is no reason why the Senator 
should not favor the amendment I have offered. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator wants 8 cents on molasses 
that competes with corn? 

Mr. STECK. Yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I shall address myself now to the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Tennessee that Louisiana pro- 
duces 3,500,000 gallons of molasses. The same brief states that 
there were only seven and one-half million gallons produced in 
this country per year. 

In 1926, when we introduced a new variety of cane, as the 
Senator has heard me state in the debate on sugar, the pro- 
duction of sugar in Louisiana had gone down to 47,000 tons, 
but Louisiana this year produced over 200,000 tons of sugar, 
although it lost practically 20 per cent of its crop. It pro- 
duced 200,000 tons of sugar as against 47,000 tons. Louisiana 
has produced as much as 35,000,000 gallons of molasses from 
one crop. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. There is a great difference between mo- 
lasses which is used for all purposes and molasses which is used 
for nonedible purposes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will say to the Senator, when I am 
talking about blackstrap I am not talking about edible mo- 
lasses; I am not talking about sirup, but I am talking about 
blackstrap molasses. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I quote from the hearings on page 311: 

In fact, last year I believe there was only about three and a half 
million gallons of blackstrap molasses produced in Louisiana. There 
was a total of about seven and a half million gallons, which included 
edible as well. I think the United States statistics will show that. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. From whose testimony is the Senator 
reading, may I ask? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am reading from the testimony of Mr. 
Caldwell. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. He represents the stock-feed people 

Mr. McKELLAR. He does. The testimony continues: 


Senator Harrison, And all of the blackstrap is produced in Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Practically all the United States production; yes, sir. 

There is one other point to which I would like to call attention, 
and that is that blackstrap molasses does not take the place of corn 
and other grains, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator now permit me to go 
on? I am directing my remarks to that statement. I knew that 
Mr, Caldwell had made it, I think it was contained in a brief. 
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Mr. McKELLAR, The statement which I have read was 
made in a hearing. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. From the Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion—Senators have it before them—on page 986, it will be 
seen that 200,000,000 gallons of blackstrap are used in this 
country to make alcohol and 50,000,000 gallons are used in the 
making of mixed feeds. 

The Summary of Tariff Information for 1929, on page 985, 
gives the production of blackstrap in 1928 as being 155,038,050 
gallons in the United States and Territories. It also shows that 
in refining sugar 12 gallons are extracted per ton of sugar 
refined. 

At page 977 it shows, “ Raw cane sugar in terms of refined 
entering the United States” in 1926—that was the last year 
given—was 3,832,228 tons, which multiplied by 12 gives 
45,986,736 gallons of blackstrap turned out by American re- 
finers. Add to this the 155,088,050 gallons produced in conti- 
nental United States, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and we find the 
total production at home to be 201,024,786 gallons. That is the 
production of blackstrap in the United States and two of its 
possessions, but not including the Philippine Islands. It will 
be seen that there is a deficiency of less than 50,000,000 gallons. 

I will later show the Senate what we import from Cuba. I 
wish to insert, Mr. President, a table showing the production 
of molasses in Louisiana from 1911 to 1928. It is taken from 
5 Phos of the United States Department of Agriculture 

or 6 , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of ion, i 
will be so ordered. e 

The table is as follows: 


Production of molasses in Louisiana—Years 1911-1928 inclusive 


[Figures taken from Yearbook of Agriculture, 1928, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture] 


4. 046, 320 
17, 177, 44 
12, 743, 000 


Norr.—Figures for molasses, 1911-1914, are as reported by the 
Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association ; figures for later years as reported 
by division of crop and livestock estimates. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, it will be found that in 
1911, as I previously stated, I will say to the Senator from 
Tennessee, that Louisiana produced 35,062,525 gallons of black- 
strap—sirup not included. Georgia produces more sirup and 
South Carolina produces more sirup than Mr. Caldwell states 
that there is of blackstrap and sirup manufactured in this 
country. Aside from the Louisiana production, Mississippi pro- 
duces and even North Carolina produces a little bit, Florida pro- 
duces a great deal. So his figures are absolutely misleading. 

Now, when I ask for a duty of 4 cents, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the duties which have been imposed 
heretofore by all previous tariff bills. 

In the tariff act of July 4, 1789, there was imposed a duty of 
2% cents per gallon; in the act of August 1, 1790, there was a 
duty of 2½ cents per gallon; in the tariff act of January 1, 1791, 
a duty of 3 cents per gallon; in the tariff act of June 30, 1797, 
a duty of 1 cent per gallon; in the act of June 30, 1800, 1 cent 
per gallon; in the act of April 27, 1816, 5 cents per gallon; 
under the act of September 1, 1828, the rate was 10 cents per 
gallon; under the act of August 30, 1842, 414 mills per pound, 
which was quite a high duty; under the act of July 30, 1846, 
the rate was 30 per cent ad valorem; under the act of April 
1, 1861, 2 cents per gallon; under the act of August 5, 1861, 
5 cents per gallon; under the act of August 1, 1862, 6 cents per 
gallon; under the act of June 30, 1864, 8 cents per gallon; 
under the act of December 31, 1870, 5 cents per gallon; under 
the act of March 3, 1875, 5 cents per gallon, increased 25 per 
cent; under the act of March 3, 1883, 4 cents per gallon on 
molasses testing less than 56°, and 8 cents per gallon on that 
testing above 56°; under the act of August 1, 1894—which was 
passed in the Cleveland administration—the rate was 2 cents 
per gallon on molasses testing above 40°, but less than 56°, and 4 
cents per gallon testing above 56°. 
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Under the act of August 5, 1909—which act was passed 
during the Taft administration—there was a duty of $3 per 
hundred kilos against Philippine molasses. Under the act of 
October 13, 1913, which came nearest to giving us free trade, the 
act having been passed during President Wilson's administra- 
tion, the duty on blackstrap testing not above 40° was 15 per 
cent ad valorem; upon that testing above 40°, and not above 56°, 
2½ cents per gallon; and on that testing above 56°, 4½ cents 
per gallon. In the act of May 27, 1921, on blackstrap molasses 
testing not aboye 40° the rate was 24 per cent ad valorem; 
on that testing above 40°, but not above 56°, the rate was 3% 
cents per gallon; and on that testing above 56° it was 7 cents 
per gallon. The Senate, of course, is aware of the rate pro- 
vided in the tariff act of 1922; which is the present law. 

Mr. President, I wish to protest on behalf of the producers 
of molasses in Louisiana that our friends from the West, some 
of whom have compiained of the discrimination against 
the sugar-beet producers, now seek to leave Louisiana molasses 
on the basis of one-sixth of a cent per gallon, or they want 
to segregate the varieties of molasses and make the duty 8 cents 
on that portion of it which competes with corn. It is the most 
absurd thing I ever heard of. If there is any sense of fairness 
about anybody who advocates a tariff here, he ought to be 
broad enough to include others engaged in an industry when 
he is trying indirectly to protect corn by putting a tax on 
blackstrap. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to say to the Senator that he 
wholly misinterprets the attitude of Senators from the West. 
We offered to give him a bounty which would fully protect the 
rights of the cane-sugar producers in every way and all the 
time 

Mr. BROUSSARD. They are not getting any bounty, how- 
ever. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In accordance with the protective prin- 
ciple. The Senator, however, rejected it; he would not take it 
after we offered it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I presume that is the way the Senator 
justifies asking for 8 cents a gallon on molasses that competes 
with corn, but purposely leaves out domestic molasses which he 
uses with his corn. Of course, I know the Senator is hard 
put to it to find any excuse at all, because it is indefensible. 
If we are going to tax molasses for the protection of corn, why 
should there not be enough fairness to protect the blackstrap 
producers of this country as well? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am ready to protect the blackstrap 
producers of this country; I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why does the Senator want one-sixth of 
a cent per gallon, then, on a certain kind of molasses, and dis- 
criminate against that class of molasses which no one will ever 
be able to distinguish from the other when it gets here? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The proposal affects the blackstrap pro- 
ducers of this country, as well as anybody else, to the extent of 
8 cents protection. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Of course, the Senator knows that if 
blackstrap may be imported here for one-sixth of 1 cent for feed 
for cattle it will displace the domestic article. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That assumes that the importers are 
criminals and violate the law. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It does not assume that at all. I assume 
that anybody in business knows the difference between one-sixth 
of a cent and § cents. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; and he also knows the difference 
between cow feed and industrial alcohol. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. We are not talking about cow feed; we 
are talking about blackstrap molasses. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is used for cow feed. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. We are not importing cattle feed at all; 
that is not the subject under discussion except as it was injected 
by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Blackstrap molasses is used for feed for 
cows in the dairy business. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I understand that; but I can not vote for 
the amendment as proposed. I have offered a substitute, as I 
want to go on record as being in favor of increasing the duty, 
and I can not afford to vote for so absurd a proposition as to 
protect blackstrap molasses imported for one purpose at one- 
sixth of 1 cent per gallon and then impose a duty of 8 cents if it 
competes with corn. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator then is opposed to protect- 
ing 17 against commodities that are in competition 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. I want to put a tax on a commodity no 
matter for what it may be used, and that is the only way to 
levy a tax. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is not the way as I see it. I want 
to levy it against the automobile manufacturers, for instan 
and I do not hesitate to say 80 : 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Then vote for my amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. When it comes to the raw materials for 
the making of automobiles or any other industrial product we 
let them come in free, even though they do compete with agri- 
culture. The industrialists want cheap raw material so that 
they can make more profit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa is a modification of paragraph 502, and the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana is a substi- 
tute for the whole paragraph. Consequently the vote will first 
be taken on the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, prior to the adoption of pro- 
hibition alcohol was made largely in the Middle West. Some 
years ago the producers began to use blackstrap molasses 
for the manufacture of alcohol, and distilling operations were 
transferred to the eastern seaboard. The consequence is that 
about 40,000,000 bushels of corn are no longer used for the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol. This is of tremendous im- 
portance to the farmers, because the character of corn used was 
usually wet or soft corn, the value of which had been in a 
measure destroyed because it had been caught by the frost or 
had not dried out properly. After the distilleries had been dis- 
mantled in the central part of the United States and the dis- 
tilling business transferred to the eastern seaboard those who 
controlled the distilleries secured control of blackstrap mo- 
lasses, and, instead of blackstrap molasses being 3 cents a gal- 
lon, as it was formerly—and prior to that time it was even 
turned into the sea—blackstrap molasses has gone up to 12 
cents a gallon, because these very same people now control the 
supply, they haying secured contracts therefor throughout the 
world. The consequence is that to-day alcohol costs as much as 
it would if it were made from corn at 90 cents a bushel, if there 
be credited back 10 cents a bushel for cattle feed. 

If you will put a duty of 8 cents a gallon on blackstrap mo- 
lasses, as is proposed, you will cause the distilleries of the 
central part of the country to be again put into operation, to 
again consume 40,000,000 bushels of the farmers’ corn and 
greatly aid in our efforts to stabilize the agricultural industry 
and to place the farmer on an equal footing with other indus- 
trialists. 

Mr. President, it will be urged that these distilleries are now 
established on the coast, and that it would be unfair to put up 
the price of blackstrap molasses so that these distilleries could 
no longer be used. But, Mr. President, the industry was moved 
from the central part of the United States to the seaboard, and 
those who own the distilleries are responsible for securing con- 
trol of the blackstrap molasses supply of the world and putting 
up the price, as I have stated, from 3 to about 12 cents. I 
do not know exactly what the last quotation was. 

Mr. President, here is an opportunity to do something for the 
farmer, something for the corn farmer, something that has 
teeth in it; but the trouble is, when we approach a real oppor- 
tunity we begin to shy, we hesitate, because it is going to 
cost some one something; and, of course, the farmer can not be 
aided along any line unless somebody pays the price. Yet he 
has been paying the price of aiding others for decades. Cer- 
tainly here is an opportunity; and if we do not take advantage 
of it, it will be because, as in other cases that have arisen here, 
we will lack the will to aid the farmer when it costs somebody 
else something to do so, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a gues- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. KING. The Senator stated a moment ago that some 
company or person or persons had contracts for all of the 
blackstrap. Does the Senator mean that they have contracis 
for the blackstrap originating in Porto Rico, in Cuba, in Hawaii, 


and in the Philippine Islands? 


Mr. HOWELL. It is stated that there is a syndicate that 
has secured a near world control of the supply of blackstrap 
molasses. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know the cost to them of black- 
strap molasses in the various countries to which I haye re- 
ferred? 

Mr. HOWELL. No; I do not know anything about the inter- 
nal affairs of this syndicate; but the facts are that when they 
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began to manufacture alcohol from blackstrap molasses the 
price was very low. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wonder if there would be 
any objection to the rest of us hearing this conversation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the junior Senator from 
Nebraska speak so that he can be heard? 

Mr. HOWELL. Years ago they poured blackstrap molasses 
into the sea. It was worthless. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We did the same thing with cottonseed a 
few years ago. 

Mr. HOWELL. True. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now, it is one of the greatest products in 
the world. 

Mr. HOWELL. When they began to manufacture alcohol 
from blackstrap molasses this change removed the distilleries 
from the interior of the country to the seaboard; and those who 
owii these distilleries ultimately secured control, largely, of the 
blackstrap molasses supply of the world and have put the price 
up four or five hundred per cent; and the users of industrial 
alcoliol have to pay practically as much for it now as if it were 
made from corn, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to say to the Senator that so far 
as the blackstrap molasses used for feed purposes is concerned, 
this is the method of dealing with it: 

We have a great many feed factories or feed-mixing concerns 
in Tennessee. They buy their blackstrap molasses principally 
in Cuba. It is bought in open competition. They buy it as 
individuals. It is brought over in ships to New Orleans, and 
from there it is transported to Memphis by means of the 
Mississippi Barge Line. As the Senator knows, blackstrap 
molasses is a very heavy commodity. It is hauled in these 
barges. The barges are peculiarly adapted for bringing it up 
there; and a great industry has been built up in that way. It 
is because of the fact that it can be bought cheaply that it is 
used for feeding purposes in this country. 

The Senator speaks of the fact that blackstrap molasses used 
to be regarded as worthless. A great many by-products that are 
now considered very valuable used to be so considered. For 
instance, I remember as a boy seeing great piles of cottonseed 
in the cotton fields of my native State, some as high as the gal- 
lery of this Chamber, and they were not used for any purpose. 

To-day the cottonseed industry is one of the greatest indus- 
tries in the world; and, of course, we can not go back to the 
history of these things. 

I haye no doubt that the time was when this blackstrap 
molasses or refuse from the molasses mills or sugar mills 
was considered comparatively worthless, To-day it is a very, 
very valuable product that goes into the feeding of cattle in the 
Senator’s State and in the State of every other Senator on this 
floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am not objecting to the 
rate that is proposed for molasses for cattle feed. I am talking 
about blackstrap molasses used for distilling purposes; and the 
substitute that I have offered for the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa provides only for blackstrap molasses used for dis- 
tilling purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
if it were possible to distinguish the blackstrap molasses im- 
ported as that to be used for industrial purposes and that to be 
used for feed purposes, I should be perfectly willing to have an 
amendment of that sort adopted; but I doubt very much 
whether that can be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. 

Mr. President, every gallon of blackstrap molasses used by a 
distillery is with the knowledge of officials who are stationed 
there by the Treasury Department on watch; and I assure the 
Senator that there is no difficulty in tracing this raw material 
and its use for the production of alcohol. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Maybe not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is mistaken when he says 
there is anybody in the United States who dictates the price 


of molasses. It has advanced from 2% cents a gallon up to 12 
cents a gallon already; and I shall take occasion to refer to 
where that price is controlled. At this time I shall simply say 
that it is controlled by the United Molasses Co. (Ltd.), of 
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London, England; and I desire to call attention to the fact that 
that great combination has purchased the entire capital stock of 
the Kentucky Alcohol Corporation, the Westwego Molasses Co, 
of New York, and the Solox Car Line Corporation of New York, 
75 per cent of the stock of the Old Time Molasses Co. of Habana, 
and 50 per cent of the stock of the Eastern Alcohol Corporation, 
of Deepwater, Del. 

I have here a copy of the statement made by Mr. Kielberg, 
chairman, to the corporation. I desire also to call attention to 
the fact that since the organization of this company blackstrap 
molasses has adyanced in price until to-day it is 12 cents a 
gallon. Who gets the advantage? Is it any American? Who 
controls the blackstrap molasses of the world to-day? Nobody 
in America. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is not that all the more reason why we 
should raise the tariff to 8 cents a gallon? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would make it cost us 20 cents a 
gallon instead of 12. 

Mr. HOWELL, I beg the Senator’s pardon; we will then 
produce the alcohol from corn. We will get the alcohol just as 
cheaply as we do to-day from blackstrap molasses, but we shall 
not be under tribute to an English corporation, and blackstrap 
will fall back to its proper altitude on the price list. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not interested in alcohol. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will pardon 
me. I did not expect to take so much of his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Sreckx] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think this is a very, very im- 
portant matter; and I believe that I ought to take the time, 
which I had not expected to take, to present this whole question 
to the Senate. 

The revenue actually received by our Government from black- 
strap molasses under the present law on the basis of the 1924 
imports is $375,324. It is estimated that under the House bill 
it would be $412,106, providing the price is not increased above 
what it is to-day by our English brethren. Under the Senate 
bill it is estimated that $412,106 would be received. 

The production of blackstrap molasses, the imports, exports, 
and consumption in gallons are as follows: 

United States beet produced 48,000,000 gallons. I will not 
give the hundreds. 

Louisiana cane, 3,160,000. 

Hawaii, 40,159,000. 

Porto Rico, 33,541,000. 

The Virgin Islands, 528,000. 

The Philippine Islands, 31,135,000. 

All other countries in the world, 852,000,000. 

The total of the world is 1,209,275,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Pounds or gallons? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators desiring to interrupt will 
please address the Chair, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes—gallons, Mr. President. 

Now, take the free shipments into continental United States, 
and see where they come from. 

From Hawaii, 21,485,000 gallons. 

Porto Rico, 23,700,000. 

Cuba, 235,147,000. 

All other countries in the world, 37,276,000. 

Or a total of free shipments into the United States at duti- 
able ports of 317,410,000 gallons, 

Where is it used? For what purpose is it purchased? About 
213,000,000 gallons of it is used for alcohol production. There 
is 70,000,000 gallons of it used for mixed feeds, and there is 
25,000,000 gallons of it used for making yeast. The rest is 
used in the smaller industries—medicine, and so forth—but 
only a small quantity; very small, indeed. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is that 200,000,000 gallons used in alco- 
hol production in the United States or in the world? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in the United States. This 1,209,000,000 
gallons of alcohol, as produced in nearly every country out of 
that molasses. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are 200,000,000 gallons of that 
which are imported, used for the production of industrial alco- 
hol in the Wnited States? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Two hundred and thirteen million gallons used 
for industria! alcohol. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And the price is controlled, the Senator 
says, by a trust or combination, or some sort of a scheme, in 
London? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take the clipping of a London paper, in 
which the company makes its annual report to its stockholders. 
So I take it for granted that must be a complete story of the 
company’s business. The newspaper report is as follows: 


Tun Unirep MoLasses Co. (Lro.) 


Authorized capital 2,000,000 6 per cent cumulative preference shares 
of £1 each; 4,000,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 

Directors: F. K. Kielberg, chairman (British-Danish origin), Charles 
C. Byers, H. T. Schierwater, Sir R. L. Connell, K. B. E., Sir James A. 
Cooper, K. B. E., and C. Brudenell-Bruce. 

Secretary : Cecil Dodd, A. S. A. A. 

Busy HOUSE, ALDWYCH, 
London, W. C. 2, September 30, 1929. 

Dear Sin (on Mapam): In view of the great expansion of the com- 
pany's business during the last six months, I feel that shareholders 
would welcome a short report of the more important developments that 
have taken place since the annual meeting in April last. 

Issued capital: At the time of the annual meeting the issued capital 
consisted of 1,000,000 £1 fully paid 6 per cent cumulative preference 
shares; 2,000,000 £1 fully paid ordinary shares. 

In accordance with the announcement at the annual general meeting, 
650,000 6 per cent cumulative preference shares were issued at par in 
May and June. 

The following additional ordinary shares haye been issued since the 
annual meeting: 664,818 to shareholders at £2 10s, Od. per share; 19,880 
to staff at £2 10s. Od. per share; 200,000 credited as fully paid to the 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, as part payment 
for the property purehased from them in June last, of which a pre- 
liminary notice was issued through the press on June 19, 1929. 

The purchase included the entire share capital of Kentucky Alcohol 
Corporation, New York; Westwego Molasses Co., New York; Solox Car 
Line Corporation, New York; and 75 per cent of Old Time Molasses Co., 
Habana; 50 per cent of Eastern Alcohol Corporation, Deepwater, Del., 
U. S. A. 

The purchase price was $16,500,000, but we immediately sold the 
fixed assets of the Kentucky Alcohol Corporation to the United States 
Industrial Alcohol Co. for a cash payment of $8,500,000. Of the re- 
maining $8,000,000, $1,000,000 were paid in cash and the balance of 
$7,000,000 was satisfied by the allotment to National Distillers Cor- 
poration of the above 200,000 ordinary shares credited as fully paid. 
The transaction was completed in New York on the 25th of July. Al- 
though a few weeks only have elapsed since we took over the manage- 
ment of these companies, we are already feeling the effect of the great 
benefits which we expected the United Molasses Co. would derive from 
this addition to its American-Cuban interests, 

As the necessary consideration of the rights of minority shareholders 
in our American-Cuban subsidiary companies proved inimical to the best 
interests of the United Molasses Co., we acquired during the summer 
the entire minority shareholdings of C. U. Snyder & Co. (Inc.), Chicago; 
Dunbar Molasses Corporation, New York; and Old Time Molasses Co., 
Habana, so that the United Molasses Co. now owns the entire share 
capital of all its subsidiary and associated companies with the exception 
of the Eastern Alcohol Co., Delaware, of which we own 50 per cent, the 
other 50 per cent being owned by Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

With a view to extending our participation in the central European 
molasses markets, we have recently purchased the old-established sugar 
and molasses business of Karl Flammerschein Sohn at Prague and Dan- 
zig. A company in which the entire share capital will be subscribed for 
by the United Molasses Co. is in process of formation to take over this 
business, which will be worked in conjunction with our German com- 
panies. 

In connection with these various purchases, 13,806 shares have been 
allotted to vendors credited as fully paid; 80,250 shares have been 
allotted to vendors at par; 5,333 shares bave been allotted to vendors at 
£2 10s. Od., making the total issued ordinary capital of the company 
£2,984,087, on which the interim dividend of 10 per cent is payable, 
against last year’s interim of 8 per cent on £1,500,000. 

To enable us to handle the production of molasses in the Hawaiian 
Islands, which we have purchased for a term of years commencing 
December next, we have formed the Pacific Molasses Co. (Ltd.) and 
taken over a large tank installation at San Francisco. 

To develop the Canadian market we have formed the Canada West 
Indies Molasses Co., Montreal, where our new tank installation is near- 
ing completion, 

Our shipbuilding program is making satisfactory progress. Four 
tankers have been delivered since April, making the total number of 
Diesel tankers now in operation 10. The number still building is seven, 
of 18,000 tons dead weight each. Five of these are due for delivery 
gradually during the next four to five months, and two about mid- 
summer next year. The whole fleet has been profitably employed 
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throughout the year, and there is ample work in sight for the new boats 
when completed. 

In view of the importance of the American and Cuban molasses mar- 
kets, it is specially pleasing to me to be able to report that our Ameri- 
can and Cuban companies are more than fulfilling the estimates which 
formed the basis for our purchase of these companies. 

Our subsidiary companies everywhere, with the sole exception of the 
Indian company, show, for the first eight months of this year, greatly 
increased earnings, and as the prospects for the last four months are 
equally favorable, the company’s consolidated profit-and-loss account for 
the present year should show net earnings equal to approximately three 
times those of last year, which were £386,000. 

During 1930 the company should feel the full benefit of the various 
developments outlined herein. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. K. KIELBERG, Chairman. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The statement the Senator has just read 
shows quite conclusively that this company, or trust, or what- 
ever we want to call it, does control the product, not only in 
England but in the United States and in the world. It is prac- 
tically world-wide. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; “the world” would cover it better than 
anything else. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It further shows that they are unduly 
profiteering off the people of this country, does it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are making very good profits. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Even the Senator criticizes them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted the Senate to know the situation. 
Let Senators form their own judgment as to whether they are 
profiteering or not, 

Mr. BROOKHART. If we would put a tariff of 8 cents a 
gallon on this 213,000,000 gallons that is imported, and manu- 
facture it from corn, in distilleries established in the Middle 
West, would not that have some tendency to curb the power of 
this gigantic octopus which the Senator has just described? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether it would 
or not; they have so many ways of meeting different conditions, 
and they are brighter than we are; there is no doubt about 
that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator concedes that something 
ought to be done to them, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then should we not begin right now, 
with this tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether it is right to say that 
it shall come in for one purpose at virtually nothing, and then 
for another purpose have a tariff of about 400 per cent. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am aware the Senator has that preju- 
dice against protecting agriculture. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not aware of that at all. The 
Senator feels this way, that if there is going to be anything done 
at all, it ought to be done in the proper way. The Senator is 
perfectly willing to increase a rate about four thousand times 
because of the fact that corn is raised in his State, and he 
wants to have corn used. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is the Senator himself opposed to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am answering the Senator. If it were any- 
thing else, of course, the Senator would not want it; he would 
be on his feet howling that it was unconscionable, damnable, 
it could not be defended. That is what we hear, I want the 
Senate to decide, but I wanted to put the whole situation before 
the Senate. If the Senate wants to vote anything on it, they 
may do so; and when they vote, I want them to know just 
where it will go, and just the object of it. The Senator was 
perfectly willing to have it on this item, but he was quite willing 
to agree that people who raise sugar beets and get half of all 
the profits must not have anything. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to say to the Senator that, so 
far as howling is concerned, he has put up as big a howl 
against this English outfit, this octopus that has come in here 
and grasped our own country, as I ever put up against Wall 
Street itself, but he does not seem to want to do anything 
to them. So far as sugar is concerned, all the time I have 
stood, and right now I stand, ready to give the producer a 
bounty that will fully protect him. I will not quarrel about 
the rates. But I am not willing to levy a tax on the people 
when a bounty of one-fifth would fill the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is always willing to do something 
which he knows ultimately could not be agreed to. He knew 
just as well, when he voted here against the duty on sugar, 
that the House would not accept the proposition that was 
presented on behalf of sugar as he would know after the 
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House had acted, and it was only a subterfuge to defeat the 
increase in the rate of duty on sugar. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I probably knew something about it, 
because I knew of the prejudice of the Senator from Utah, 
and I knew where he and his following would land on that 
question. That is not my fault, because the Senator from 
Utah is wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. I also told the Senator and the Senate that 
when I acted for the Senate as a conferee I never would yield 
on the debenture plan without bringing it back to the Senate. 
That is what I said. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I will not yield then, and 
I will not vote for this tariff bill if the debenture goes out. 
That is the only thing in it worth anything to the farmers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I knew that; and therefore the 
Senator did not want to vote for the sugar duty, because of the 
fact that he did not expect it would go out. Nobody was 
deceived. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr, STECK. I very seldom hear the Senator from Utah, 
but did I understand from the article he read that the black- 
strap-molasses industry is controlled almost entirely by Eng- 
lish capital? 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the corporations in the United 
States, the names of which I read, are concerned, and 75 
per cent of the Old Time Molasses Co., of Habana, and 50 
per cent of the Eastern Alcohol Corporation, Deepwater, Del., 
United States. 

Mr. STECK. As I understand now, English capital not only 
controls the greater part of the blackstrap industry, but also 
controls a large proportion of the industrial-alcohol industry in 
the United States. Is that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. That I can not say. 

Mr. STECK. They do control some of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacture of alcohol is largely along 
the Atlantic coast, but I would not say whether they control 
that or not, because there is nothing in the report to show. 

Mr. STECK. I would like to have the Senator read the name 
of one alcohol-producing company. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did so. 

Mr. STECK. The question I would like to propound is this: 
If the blackstrap-molasses industry, from whose product the 
larger part of our industrial alcohol is made, is controlled by 
English capital and if the greater part of this product is shipped 
in from foreign countries and there, of course, is controlled by 
the same organization, is not alcohol a sufficiently important 
necessity that the United States should, through tariff duties 
or in some other way, build up the domestic industry to produce 
its alcohol in case of national emergency? What condition 
would we be in if we had another national emergency to meet? 

Mr. SMOOT. We already have manufacturing concerns in 
the United States to do that. 

Mr. STECK. I understand the manufacturing concerns are 
here, but if the supply of raw material should be cut off in case 
of national emergency we would be in a very embarrassing 

tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the case with any commodity we have 
to import in the event of war. 

Mr. STECK. I know I have heard some of my colleagues 
raise the question that we should put a duty on certain other 
products, notably manganese, so we could build up the industry 
in this country and take care of ourselves in case of emergency. 
Is not alcohol almost as important an element or important a 
product for us in this country, both in war and in peace, as is 
manganese? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not necessary in case of war. 

Mr. STECK. Why? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, because we could get our alcohol 
from the corn that we raise in this country, but we could not 

uce the manganese. A 

Mr. STECK. We have the supply of manganese in this 
country, but the tariff was not sufficiently high so we could 
afford to produce it. The same thing would be true with ref- 
erence to alcohol if what. we hear-from the opponents of this 
amendment is true. They say it will take $10,000,000 to con- 
vert their present plants, which are manufacturing from black- 
strap, into plants so they can manufacture alcohol from corn, 
Suppose we had an emergency to-morrow, we would have to 
meet it in that way. Looking into the future, if we are to be 
reasonably fair and just to ourselves and our own products and 
our own people, should not we look forward to such an emer- 
gency in relation to this important product also? 
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Mr. SMOOT. I think it ought to apply to all products if we 
are going to protect one. ’ 

Mr. STECK. We do not produce blackstrap in the United 
States, but we do produce corn, 
re SMOOT. I say the same rule ought to apply to every- 

g. 
The VICH PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment wiil be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
as modified by the Senator from Nebraska is, on page 122, line 
4, after the word “consumption,” to insert the words “or for 
distilling purposes,” and in line 5, after the word “sugars,” to 
insert the words “molasses imported to be commercially used 
for distilling purposes, 1.44 cents per pound of total sugars.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What is the status of my substitute and 
when does it come up? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa has precedence over the substitute proposed by the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] has presented the most remarkable situation and 
the most remarkable argument in all the tariff debate up to the 
present time. I have heard of and seen many gyrations and 
evolutions and flip-flops and things of that kind, but this beats 
them all. He has described the worst trust that has been pic- 
tured at all, and it is a foreign trust. It has control of the 
blackstrap industry in the United States and in the world. Its 
power reaches out everywhere. It is fixing exorbitant prices 
for its products and collecting extortionate profits from the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The most remarkable thing was that the 
Senator from Utah said he was against it. I never knew before 
of him being against a trust. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; he was against it. He cited it as 
an evil against our proposal to help the corn farmers of the 
United States. He was against it all the way through, and 
then his sympathy for that kind of a trust seemed to have over- 
come him at the end, and he said, “ We will not tax them at 
all.” : 

Mr, SMOOT. Oh, I did not say any such thing, 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator denies that he said any 
such thing? 

1 SMOOT. I did not say that we would not tax them at 
all. 
Mr. BROOKHART. That was my construction of it. That 
was the way it seemed to me. That is the way the picture pre- 
sented itself to me, but it is awfully hard to see ourselves as 
others see us. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I have learned that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Of ail the trusts that have been de- 
scribed here the one that ought to be taxed is the English com- 
bination that is taking these profits from the American people 
in this way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If we tax this trust, as the Senator calls 
it, an additional 8 cents, and that tax is applied to the black- 
strap which comes in for feeding purposes, then instead of pay- 
ing 12 cents a pound the farmers would have to pay 20 cents a 


pound. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will concede all of that argument the 
Senator has just made. There is not a hair's breadth of differ- 
ence between him and me on that proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I am very happy to know it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want no tax on blackstrap for feed, 
and these amendments put no tax on blackstrap for feed. The 
amendment exempts it from tax when brought in for feed. But 
it is the 213,000,000 gallons of industrial alcohol that is pro- 
duced from the blackstrap molasses that we are talking about 
in connection with the amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Utah made me afraid 
that the supply of alcohol is going to run low and that the wet 

will have nothing with which to support itself. I believe 
it was declared that alcohol was our principal reliance in time 
of war. Then, if the alcohol supply ran out the Army would 
quit and go home. It frightens me to contemplate that every- 
body should get sober at once. Then fhe agitation for repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment and modification of the Volstead 
law would die for want of somebody to push it.. I hope the Sen- 
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ator will take that into consideration when he discusses the 
question. The Senator from Utah ought not to be frightened 
in that way. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I appreciate the observations of the 
Senator from Arkansas; but I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah if 8 cents a gallon tariff is put on the 213,000,000 gallons 
of blackstrap that comes in here for making industrial alcohol, 
will not that practically stop the importation for that purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is that amount coming in 
for that purpose. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am using the Senator’s own figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That was the total amount imported, was 
it not? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I asked the Senator the specific ques- 
tion as he read the figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. The sheet from which I read the figures has 
been misplaced, but I believe that is about right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I asked specifically so as to get the 
facts, because that is the proposition we are considering at 
the moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I gave the exact figures when I quoted them 
from the sheet of paper which I had in my hand at the time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The whole proposition is, Shall we levy 
a tariff tax of 8 cents a gallon on the 213,000,000 gallons of 
blackstrap molasses that come in here for the purpose of mak- 
ing industrial alcohol? If those figures are inaccurate, then 
whatever the figures should be we are talking about them. If 
we put a tax of 8 cents a gallon on that amount, does not the 
Senator from Utah concede that it will not come in any more? 

Mr. SMOOT. I prefer the Senator to make any charges he 
wants to against me without assistance from me. I reported 
the bill from the committee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am not making any charges against 
the Senator or the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator said I would not vote for the 
rate. I do not care what rate they put on the product, I 
reported the bill by a majority vote of the committee, and the 
Senate can do with it as it pleases, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am asking the Senator what will be 
the effect if we put a rate of 8 cents a gallon on the 213,000,000 
gallons that now come in. What will be the effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. That much more corn will be used. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator concedes that instead of 
using the 213,000,000 gallons of blackstrap brought in by one 
of the most vicious trusts and combinations of profiteers, and 
foreigners at that, controlled in England, we will use the corn 
of the farmers of the United States to produce the alcohol. 
That would take between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 bushels of 
corn, would it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would take about 35,000,000 bushels of corn. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It would take about 35,000,000 bushels of 
corn to produce that alcohol in the United States, and 35,000,000 
bushels of corn is more than our average exportable surplus 
from the United States, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; of corn. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; so by this act alone we can take 
care of the exportable surplus of the biggest grain product in 
the United States. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. I disagree entirely with the Senator from 
Utah. I doubt if they will use corn if this tariff is put on 
blackstrap molasses. There are several concerns conducting ex- 
periments and plants are being built to develop synthetic alcohol 
for this very purpose, and just as soon as we get the prices up 
above the present prices we will be making synthetic alcohol at 
less than half of the price we can get it for from corn. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator's own theory is to build up 
our American industries, so the Senator ought to be in favor 
of a synthetic-alcohol business, assuming we could not use corn 
any more. 

Mr. COUZENS. There is no objection to using synthetic 
alcohol, but I am telling the Senator there is nothing to his 
argument. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is nothing to synthetic alcohol yet. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, yes, there is; but there is nothing to the 
argument that we can stop the use of blackstrap molasses and 
use corn instead for the manufacture of industrial alcohol. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is there any synthetic alcohol made now? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me get through with the Senator 
from Michigan first, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. COUZENS, I have said my say. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is there at this time any development 
in synthetic alcohol? 

Mr. COUZENS. The testimony so showed before the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I mean are they competing in a com- 
mercial way with alcohol made from corn? 

Mr, COUZENS. The testimony so showed. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from Utah seems to have a 
different understanding about it, and I myself have a different 
understanding. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. My understanding is that in West Virginia, I 
believe it is, there is a plant operating now making synthetic 
alcohol. Of course, they are not producing any amount to speak 
of as compared with the amount that is required in the United 
States. If it proves to be a commercial success, and I do not 
know whether it will be or not, then what the Senator from 
Michigan said would be true. Of course, every product in the 
world has to take its chances along that line. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; there is no difference between us 
on that proposition. I yield now to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. I wanted to call the attention of the Senate to 
the West Virginia plant. That is what I had in mind. ‘It is 
operating successfully at the present time. In my State there 
is one of the largest users of corn in the world, the Corn Prod- 
ucts Co. They are making molasses at the present time out 
of corn, but I do not think they can make it in competition 
with blackstrap molasses. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Of course, it will depend on the tariff 
rate, but corn has got to fight it out with synthetie alcohol, 
Blackstrap molasses is fighting it out now—and it is winning 
so far—with trust combinations and foreign-capital control and 
the cheap pauper labor abroad, and all that sort of thing, and 
incidentally it is taking away from us our chance to use our 
3 surplus of the whole corn product in the United 

es. 

We promised agriculture equality with the industries. In 
order to afford that we must shut out with a tariff the things 
that compete with agricultural products. It seems that every 
time we come to a question where the industries of the country 
must buy raw material, they want it at a low rate or on the 
free list. They are not willing to figure to the farmer his cost 
of production, which they, themselves, demand in every tariff 
rate and which they collect in the profits they charge the 
people of the country. 

Mr. President, this whole tariff arrangement has been unfair 
to agriculture, even with the changes we have made in the 
Senate, with one single exception, and that was the debenture, 
and even the debenture is unfair to agriculture, because it 
proposes to give the farmer the benefit of only one-half of the 
tariff rate. That is the way we are meeting the farm problem; 
that is the way we are settling this question. An Scent duty 
on this item will settle, for the time being, at least, the ex- 
portable-surplus problem as it affects corn, with its production 
of 3,000,000,000 bushels, which is the largest grain production 
in the United States or in the world. 

The industrialists who want a little lower price on paint on 
their automobiles, a little lower price on the ingredients that 
go into the manufacture of such products, sit back and say, 
“You can not do that; it will injure our industries,“ when 
they are already charging profits for their production that are 
extortionate and which agriculture can not and for many years 
has not been able to pay. 

No, Mr. President, a duty of 8 cents on blackstrap will give 
us a little chance on this one item, and unless Senators want 
to vote against the square, direct interest of agriculture, they 
will give us that rate. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, there has been so much said 
about the manufacture of synthetic alcohol in the United 
States, and its possibilities, that I want to read a statement 
which was issued by Dr. W. N. Watson, chief of the chemical 
division of the Tariff Commission, on the subject of the manu- 
facture of synthetic alcohol. He said: y 

At least two domestic chemical firms have already carried the process 
through the experimental stage. A permit has been granted by the 
Commissioner of Prohibition to conduct a 1-month (May, 1929) com- 
mercial test on synthetic alcohol at the plants of the Carbon & Carbide 
Chemical Co., at Charleston, W. Va. 


That is the plant which has been mentioned here. The 
process there is purely in an experimental stage. That plant 
has not produced for commercial purposes on the open market 
a single gallon of alcohol, so far as I can find, unless it has 
been done within the last six months. Doctor Watson goes on: 
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Synthetic alcohol can be made from (1) natural gas, (2) calcium 
carbide, and (3) ethylene from blast-furnace gas. 

As far back as 1921 one plant in Germany was erected to make syn- 
thetic alcohol, with a capacity of one-half million gallons per year, and 
another plant was erected in Upper Bavaria. 


Those, apparently, are all the plants which have been estab- 
lished in Germany since 1921 down to the present date. We 
all know what the Germans have done with synthetic processes, 
and if it had been possible to make a success commercially of 
the manufacture of alcohol synthetically the Germans cer- 
tainly would have accomplished it. Doctor Watson further 
Says: 

The cost of production of synthetic alcohol in England (Jour. of 
the Soc. of Chem. Ind., May 15, 1922) was reported in 1922 at 
about 30 cents per gallon. Domestic costs of synthetic alcohol are 
not known. 


Its manufacture has not gotten past the experimental stage. 
It was not even known when this statement was issued how 
much it cost per gallon to manufacture synthetic alcohol in 
the United States, but Doctor Watson further says: 


Estimates indicate a cost of 35 cents per gallon, 


I will state to the Senate that at 35 cents per gallon alcohol 
can be manufactured from corn at 85 cents a bushel, which is 
not as much as the farmer ought to get, but the character of 
corn used for such purposes is wet corn, and it would be used 
at a plant which would be located close to the cornfields in the 
great central and mid-western sections, so that at a price of 
85 cents at the market at the particular locality it would pay 
the farmer to raise corn. 

I merely wish to say in conclusion that the synthetic ghost 
has been thrown in here like so many other things we have 
heard in the tariff fight, in the fight for farm relief, and in 
other contests on this floor. They have come mostly from out- 
side sources, from propaganda circulated by great companies 
and corporations which suggest, “If you do this we will do 
something else.” They threaten us with something. That is 
all there is to the argument as to synthetic production in this 
instance. In this case it is a pure threat that if we shall put a 
duty of 8 cents a gallon on blackstrap molasses, instead of using 
corn which is their most natural raw material, because it is 
produced in this country in large quantities, they will resort to 
some process which is now purely in the experimental stage, 
although after years of experiment it has not been possible in 
Germany or elsewhere to produce it commercially at a reason- 
able profit. I say it is purely a smoke screen which is thrown 
into this argument; it has no logical place in the argument at all. 

I will repeat what I said in my opening remarks and has been 
said since on the floor. We talk much about farm relief, and it 
has been stated—and stated truly—that by the tariff we can 
accomplish very little along this line so far as adding to the 
price of the farmer's product is concerned. We can reduce 
the price of the things which the farmers buy, but we are not 
doing that even in the bill as it is being revised by the Senate. 
However, we can in this instance actually benefit the farmer in 
the case of a farm product which, as has been said, is the 
most important and valuable crop grown by the farmer in the 
United States. We can remove the exportable surplus by fur- 
nishing a domestic market for it, and thus stabilize the price of 
corn at a level which will make it a paying crop to the American 
farmer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] as modi- 
fied. 

Mr. STECK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. In his absence, not knowing how he would vote, I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KING. Upon this question I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines]. Not know- 
ing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TYDINGS. On this question I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF]. I ‘trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN], and will yote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr, FESS. I am paired with the senior Senator from New 


York [Mr. Copetanp]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Bán], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 
I have been requested to announce the following general pairs: 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ro] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]; 
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The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dare] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BLACK]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gourp] with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

Mr. SMITH (after having voted in the negative), I have a 
pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and 
will let my vote stand. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Oversan], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrrman}, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and the 

enator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst] are detained on official 
business, 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—22 
Allen Frazier Norbeck Shortridge 
Biaine Glenn Norris Steck 
rah Howell Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Johnson Schall Trammell 
Capper Kendrick Sheppard 
Deneen McMaster Shipstead 
NAYS—i0 
Barkley La Follette Sullivan 
Bingham Goldsborough McCulloch Swanson 
Blease Greene McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Hale McNary ‘ownsend 
Brock Harris Moses Tydings 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Vandenberg 
Connally Hatfield Patterson Walcott 
Couzens Hawes Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Hebert Ransdel Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Heflin Robsion, Ky. Waterman 
Fletcher Jones Simmons Wheeler 
George Kean Smith 
Glass Keyes Steiwer 
NOT. VOTING—24 
Ashurst Dale King Robinson, Ark, 
Baird Gillett Metcalf Robinson, Ind. 
Black Gould Overman Smoot 
Caraway Grundy Pine Stephens 
Copeland Hastings Pittman Wagner 
Cutting Hayden Reed Watson 


So Mr. Srecx’s amendment, as modified, was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 

Mr, SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent thai at the conclusion 
of the business of the Senate to-day it take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Chair desires to state that if there are other amendments 
to this paragraph, they should be proposed before the vote is 
taken upon the amendment of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us vote, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD], 
which will be stated for the information of the Senate. 

The CH CLERK. On page 121 it is proposed to strike out 
paragraph 502 and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially provided for, testing not 
aboye 48 per cent total sugars, 4 cents per gallon; testing above 48 
per cent of total sugars, 0.8 of 1 cent additional for each per cent of 
total sugars, and fractions of a per cent in proportion. Molasses not 
imported to be commercially used for the extraction of sugar or for 
human consumption, 0.72 of 1 cent per pound of total sugars. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. s 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, do I understand now that the 
Senator from Louisiana desires to submit an amendment to 
this paragraph limiting the amount of sugar from the Philip- 
pines 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That has been passed over, and I prefer 
to have it go over. That is under paragraph 501. We have 
been considering paragraph 502, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but I was wondering whether the Senator 
wanted to clean up the sugar schedule. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; two Senators want to look into it, 
and they have asked me to let it go by now. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 121, line 24, before the 
words “per gallon,” to strike ont “3.8 cents” and insert “0.3 
of 1 cent,” so as to read: 

Pan. 502. Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially provided for, test- 
ing not above 48 per cent total sugars, 0.3 of 1 cent per gallon, 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 121, line 25, after the 
word “sugars,” to strike out “0.6” and insert “0.33,” so as to 
read: 

Testing above 48 per cent total sugars, 0,33 of 1 cent additional for 
each per cent of total sugars and fractions of a per cent in proportion. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that completes the sugar sched- 
ule so far as committee amendments are concerned, and, I 
understand, also so far as individual amendments are con- 
rang It is too late to take up the paper schedule this eve- 

g. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR FLETCHER ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, yesterday evening the senior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLErcHER]—who is an authority upon 
our merchant marine and has taken a great interest in it—de- 
livered over the radio an admirable and informing address upon 
the subject. I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


The foundation of this discussion is the law as enacted by Congress, 
Certain policies have developed and have been pursued, some inside the 
law and some in spite of the law. 

Throughout the country it has been generally recognized that the wise 
and advisable thing to do was to establish and maintain an adequate 
American merchant marine. The purpose of Congress has been to do 
that, There has been some difference of opinion as to how that could 
best be accomplished. This has given rise to practically the only open 
controversy. 

We bave long had two schools of thought on our merchant-marine 
question, one favoring Government ownership and operation and the 
other favoring Government aid to enable private ownership and opera- 
tion. Many were in the former group because they felt that due to the 
fact we had established and were operating under control of the United 
States Shipping Board most of the essential shipping lines, we should 
make sure of the maintenance of these lines while we were secking aids 
to enable their gradual transfer to the local American companies oper- 
ating them for the Government. 

There have been influences which, without being marked or loud in 
expression, have left some impression, rather widespread, tending to 
discourage and obstruet the demands of the country and the purpose 
declared by Congress. 

These haye been exerted by selfish or competitive interests, which 
might be expected and should be ignored. 

In harmony with previous action dating as far back, at least, as 1916, 
the merchant marine act of 1920, declared in its first sentence: 

“That it is necessary for the national defense and for the proper 
growth of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine of the best-equipped and most suitable 
types of vessels sufficient to carry the greater portion of its commerce 
and serve as a naval or military auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency, ultimately to be owned and operated privately by citizens of 
the United States, and it is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to do whatever may be necessary to develop and encourage 
the maintenance of such a merchant marine.“ 

To accomplish this the Shipping Board was directed to sell its war 
merchant fleet when consistent with good business practice and to use 
methods that would be adopted by a solvent business man in the sale 
of similar vessels or property which he is not forced to sell, keeping in 
mind at all times the objects and purposes to be attained by the act. 
In the meantime, however, the board wis directed to operate such of 
the fleet as was found to be necessary in establishing and maintaining 
trade routes essential to the foreign commerce of our country. 

In both sales and the assignment of vessels for operation the board 
was directed to give preference to citizens of the United States who 
had the support, financial and otherwise, of the domestic communities 
primarily interested in the operation of these services. This was done 
to encourage the formation in these communities of private American 
steamship companies who could ultimately purchase the lines from the 
Government and to insare competitive rates and service to the shippers, 
and to prevent any monopoly of our steamship services. 

It is well to point out here that at that time we had practically no 
private American steamship companies operating in foreign trade, and 
it was necessary to encourage the organization and development of such 
companies to ultimately take over these services and operate them on 
their own aceount. 

It was under these provisions that the Shipping Board eventually 
adopted a policy of giving preference in sales to these local private 
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American companies who had with the Government developed these 
lines, built up strong organizations both at home and abroad, and thus 
fitted themselves to become successful purchasers of the lines when 
conditions warranted the transfer of the lines to the private companies. 

There can be no doubt concerning the primary object and purpose of 
Congress. 

Little less doubt can exist that passing the vessels into private hands 
was of secondary consideration. 

There soon developed differences of opinion as to the best method of 
disposing of the Government-owned fleet. One school advocated the 
immediate sale of the fleet to private interests without regard to price 
and with no assurance that the service would be permanently main- 
tained, making the elimination of the Government fleet of first impor- 
tance in carrying out the law. Another school advocated a more orderly 
disposition of the fleet so as to make sure of permanent operation in 
the interest of our commerce and the domestic communities primarily 
concerned when the vessels were once placed in private hands. This 
latter method is preferred, and I believe that if that plan should fail 
there would be nothing left but direct Government ownership and oper- 
ation if we hope to establish and permanently maintain a merchant 
marine in overseas trade, and this the entire country needs and will 
support. 

The board finally adopted the policy of disposing of the various estab- 
lished services in an orderly manner and to the private American com- 
panies who were organized and developed for the specific purpose of 
ultimately owning the lines, and to utilize the value of the ships to 
meet some of the differentials imposed on our shipowners when in 
competition with foreign-flag lines. Of course, in the execution of this 
or any other plan Intelligent, honest action in good faith, without 
favoritism, is essential. 

It is true that during the first few years after the enactment of the 
merchant marine act of 1920 too much stress was laid upon the idea of 
getting the Goyernment out of the shipping business, and sales were 
made which resulted in a sacrifice of public property and public interest. 
This was due to some extent to the conflict of view as to policies that 
should be pursued and to poor administration in attempting to carry 
out various policies. The Comptroller General recently condemned the 
Shipping Board and Fleet Corporation for having failed in many par- 
ticulars to follow Government accounting methods; but it is believed 
such a course would have made it utterly impossible for the Govern- 
ment's shipping agencies to meet commercial necessities, Most of the 
Comptroller General's criticisms had to do with conditions, admittedly 
bad, that existed in previous years. It is believed that most of these 
conditions have been remedied and will not recur, and certainly if the 
Government's shipping agencies carry out the clear object and purpose 
of Congress they will not subject themselves to further criticism such 
as was made by the Comptroller General, particularly with reference to 
transactions involving the ruthless sacrifice of Government property. 

It was partly to meet the situation that developed and avoid the 
sacrifices of the ships and strengthen the policy and purpose expressed 
in the act of 1920 that Congress felt called upon to pass the act of 
1928. The very first section of that act reads as follows: 

“Sxcerron 1. The policy and the primary purpose declared in sec- 
tion 1 of the merchant marine act, 1920 (U. S. C., title 46, par. 861), 
are hereby confirmed.” 

This act requires the affirmative vote of five members of the board 
(of seven) before there can be a sale of any vessel or any line of vessels. 

It deals with remodeling and improving vessels and with replacements 
and provides for a liberal construction loan fund. 

There are other helpful provisions in the public interest. 

Section 407 of the act reaffirms the policy and purpose declared in 
section 7 of the merchant marine act of 1920 and the last section de- 
clares the rule as to allocation of operations among the various ports. 

The act was supported practically unanimously by the commercial in- 
terest of the West, South, and East. The act was clearly for the pur- 
pose of making sure, first, of the maintenance of our essential stcamship 
lines, and, second, to provide mail and other aids to enable the transfer 
of these lines to the local private companies for private operation when 
conditions warranted, as well as aid the private American companies 
that already owned their lines. In order to maintain these lines, re- 
placements of vessels is necessary, and this act provided that such re- 
placements could be made while the Government continued to operate 
the lines and by giving aid that would enable the private companies to 
make the replacements under their own ownership, 

The act requires the closest cooperation of.the Shipping Board and 
the Postmaster General, which so far appears to have approached 
failure in the administration of this law. It provides that the Post- 
master General shall determine the mail routes to be established and 
desirable so as to equitably serve the Atlantic, Mexican Gulf, and Pacific 
ports, It requires that the Shipping Board shall determine the size, 
type, speed, and other characteristics of the vessels to be used on the 
trade routes, the frequency and regularity of their sailings, to meet the 
requirements of the service. The Postmaster General was charged with 


the details of advertising for bids and entering into contracts and upon 
him is placed the full responsibility of awarding the mail contracts, 
with the limitations of section 407 of the act, which reads as follows: 
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“ Sec, 407. Each contract for the carrying of ocean mails under 
this title shall be awarded to the lowest bidder, who, in the judgment 
of the Postmaster General, possesses such qualifications as to insure 
proper performance of the mail service under the contract.” 

Keep in mind this legislation was not intended to take care of the 
Post Office Department. 

Its purpose was to aid our overseas merchant marine. 

We were endeavoring to induce the purchase by American citizens 
and the operation by them of the established Government lines, to 
assist in maintaining in private hands the established routes and sery- 
ices. To afford facilities for prompt and eficient transport of the 
mails and cargoes from our ports to the ports of the world was in 
mind, and little regard was had for placing such contracts on the basis 
of transactions in transportation. We were doing something more 
than we had ever done before. We were frankly arranging for con- 
tracts that would place the carrying lines in a secure position finan- 
clally while building up a comprehensive system of mail routes to and 
from all parts of the world under our flag, and to furnish substantia! 
aid to maintain the American merchant marine in a competitive posi- 
tion on the world trade routes. 

In reality, we were approaching a ship subsidy, but there were returns 
to the Government and the Post Office Department. 

We call it by the less objectionable name of subvention. 

The point is this—it is a merchant marine act, and not a Post Office 
Department act. 

Powers are given the Postmaster General, with the expectation that 
that official and that department would cooperate with the Shipping 
Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation to advance the purpose and 
spirit of the act. The classification of vessels and the compensation 
under the contracts are all set forth in the act. 

The pay is not to exceed from $1.50 to $12 per nautical mile—de- 
pending on the class of vessel. 

Recurring to section 407—the source of trouble—it will be observed 
the term “lowest bidder” is somewhat qualified. 

It would seem that a reasonable interpretation of all of the law bear- 
ing on the subject would leave the Postmaster General with ample 
authority to award the contract to the best interests of the merchant 
marine, without necessarily choosing the bidder who offered to accom- 
plish the service for the least compensation. 

If all these mentioned sections are considered, and they surely are a 
part of the law, a wide discretion is extended in determining who is 
the “ lowest bidder.” Mere unqualified figures are not sufficient. These 
other factors mentioned in the sections referred to must enter into that 
decision. 

I believe the necessary authority and power are to be found in the 
law as it stands to meet the clear intention of Congress and to aid 
the lines established and developed by the Government at great expense 
when they are transferred to the local private companies who are best 
qualified to own and operate them. 

It would be well to relieve the subject of all question for Congress 
to amend the act by directing the contract in each case shall be let to 
the responsible bidder who complies with the requirements set forth 
in section 7 of the act of 1920 and meets the conditions respecting 
the purpose to establish and maintain an American merchant marine. 

To make exactions upon an operator of an established line which 
he has acquired from the Shipping Board on the expectation of obtaining 
the mail contract as to replacements, which he is unable to méet and 
which are far in excess of the requirements imposed by the Shipping 
Board when the contract of purchase was made, would be manifestly 
unfair and would defeat the very purpose of the act. 

Specifications and conditions as to replacements, or in other respects, 
as to which the Postmaster General has a wide power, may be set up 
in such fashion as to preclude the possibilities of compliance. 

In that case no contract follows, the aid is prevented, the opportunity 
to build up a desirable service is not availed of, the disposal of Govern- 
ment ships is made impossible, resulting in sacrifices. 

The Government still has many lines to dispose of, worth and for 
which it can obtain many millions of dollars, and it is in the public 
interest to so administer these laws as to not only insure.the mainte- 
nance of our established services, but to return to the Government 
many of the millions spent in the development of the Lines, 

It would be most difficult to provide in detail requirements adapted to 
every case that might arise. The administration of the law, therefore, 
becomes of prime importance. The manner of putting a law into execu- 
tion and the process of administration at times results in making the 
purpose of Congress miscarry. Much depends on the administration of 
the law in good faith and effectively. 

One provision of the 1928 act is, I repeat, that these mail contracts 
shall be made for service equitably distributed. Under the contracts 
thus far let mail pay will amount to approximately $12,600,000. Of 
this amount only $367,057 has been allotted to the South Atlantic and 
$295,666 has been allotted to the Gulf. In and out of these ports runs 


annually one-third of the commerce of the United States, much more 
than the Pacific coast furnishes, and yet the mall pay allotted to the 
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Pacific coast amounts to $5,788,512. To give a New York company a 
contract on a route out of the Gulf can not be considered as carrying 
out the mandate that these aids shall be equitably distributed. 

It is estimated that the receipts of the Post Office Department on 
ocean mails amount to some $13,500,000 per annum. 

There has been proposed an increase in pay to railroads for carrying 
the mails of approximately $18,000,000 per annum. It is estimated the 
Government loses nearly $75,000,000 by reason of postal rates on 
periodicals. 

Considering the returns, the benefits to commerce, the advancement 
of our merchant marine, the requirements with respect to the demands 
of national defense, it is believed the act of 1928 is needed and ought to 
be carried out in its purpose and spirit. 

In awarding additional mail contracts the Post Office Department 
and the Shipping Board should first take care of the established Gov- 
ernment lines which can be sold to the operators of those lines with 
this mail aid. No steamship company which operates foreign-flag ships 
in competition with American-flag ships should be given this mail aid. 
This aid is intended solely for private American companies which operate 
American-flag ships and whose sole interest is the building up of the 
American merchant marine. 

Industrial lines, engaged in serving only their own particular busi- 
ness, concerns wishing means of transporting their own products, almost 
exclusively, should not be considered eligible bidders. Varying circum- 
stances in each case must be taken into consideration in awarding con- 
tracts with the view always in mind, as of first importance, the achieve 
ment of the object to secure the establishment and maintenance on a 
permanent basis of an adequate American merchant marine. 


DISCHARGE OF CHARWOMEN BY HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr, COUZENS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have placed in the Record an article taken from the Baltimore 
Sun of to-day concerning the action of Harvard University in 
dropping some of its charwomen and scrubwomen, I think it 
will be interesting reading to see how this great institution 
of learning deals with its employees. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


{From the Baltimore Sun of Friday, January 17, 1930] 


HARVARD Drops CHARWOMEN AFTER STATE ASKS PAY BOOST—PRESIDENT 
LowELL Sars Men, Nor Unpsk Wace Law, EMPLOYED To ESCAPE 
2-CENT INCREASE 


Boston, January 16.—Because the State minimum-wage board asked 
Harvard University to raise the pay of 20 cleaning women in Widener 
Library from 35 cents an hour to 87 cents, so as to conform to the 
board decree covering that elass of workers, the women recently were 
discharged and replaced by men, for whom there are no minimum-wage 
requirements. Information concerning the dismissal of the women, some 
of whom were let go November 1 and some on December 21, the Satur- 
day before Christmas, came to light to-day with the application of two 
of the women for work at an employment office. 

The fact was confirmed by a letter which President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, of Harvard, wrote the Rev. William H. Duvall, of the Trinity 
Community Methodist Episcopal Church, East Cambridge, who has in- 
terested himself in the case of one of the women. 


INQUIRED INTO DISCHARGES 


“I have inquired into the discharge of Mrs. Emma Trafton from the 
Widener Library,” wrote President Lowell under date of December 30, 
“and I find that the minimum wage board has been complaining of 
our employing women for these purposes at less than 37 cents an hour 
and hence the university has felt constrained to replace them with 
men. Some of them, I hope many of them, will be able to be employed 
at some other work in the university.” 

Mrs. Trafton, who was one of those discharged the Saturday before 
Christmas, has, along with many of the others, been unable to find 
work and is in dire need as the sole support of herself and her daugh- 
ter. The Rev. Mr. Duvall stated that Mrs. Trafton was dismissed 
without notice and without pay in advance. That was true of all the 
women, excepting the forewomen, according to the other women inter- 
viewed. 

EMPLOYED 33 YEARS 

One of the women, Mrs. Martharine Donahue, had been employed by 
the university for 33 years. She sald she received notice of her dis- 
missal the day she was let out and that she received no pay in advance, 
nor was any reason for her discharge given. 

Mrs. Donahue has been unable to find other work and is living with 
her daughter. 

The fact of the complaint against Harvard’s employment of the 
women at less than the minimum wage board's decree covering “ office 
and other building cleaners" likewise was confirmed by Ethel M. 
Johnson, assistant commissioner of the State department of labor and 
industries, who is in charge of minimum wage inspection. Miss John- 
son said she was “ distressed" by the plight of the Widener Library 
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cleaning women and that everything was done to bring about an adjust- 
ment with the university officials so that the women might be retained 
at work. 

BOARD'S DECREE 

The minimum wage board's decree covering this type of workers was 
published December 30, 1920, to take effect on February 1, 1921. It 
orders the payment “for the average worker of ordinary ability not 
less than $15.40 per week; for less than 42 hours per week, not less 
than 87 cents per hour, provided the total for the hourly rate need not 
exceed $15.40 per week.” The women had thus been working for the 
university since February 1, 1921, in violation of the decree. 

Mrs. Donahue and the others said their hourly pay of 35 cents was 
received monthly. They worked in the library daily, except Sunday, 
from 6 a. m. to 11 a. m. 

The minimum wage law for women and minors was enacted in 1912, 
to take effect July 1, 1913. The only penalty for failure to conform 
to It is the publication of the name of the offending employers in the 
advertising columns of newspapers. Miss Johnson says the threat of 
publication has been effective in many cases. 

HIGHER WAGE SCALE 

The rate of pay for cleaning women in the statehouse is 50 cents 
an hour, and for those in some office buildings it is 60 cents. 

Inquiry disclosed that the women who work in the Harvard dormi- 
tories are paid 32 cents an hour. From one of them it was learned 
that upon complaint from the minimum wage board concerning their 
pay in violation of the decree, Haryard officials conferred with the 
State department of labor and rearranged the nature of the dormi- 
tory women's work somewhat that they could be classed as chamber- 
maids, a category not covered by the minimum wage law. It was dis- 
closed further that the cleaning women at the Fogg Art Museum, while 
only paid 35 cents by the university, received the additional 2 cents 
an hour in compliance with the decree from an alumnus interested in 
the museum. 

The recent Harvard treasurer's report listed the investment holdings 
of the university at $81,000,000, using valuations for some securities 
considerably below the quoted market price. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate sundry Execu- 
tive messages from the President of the United States, which 
were referred to the appropriate committees. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in conformity with the unani- 
mous-consent agreement already entered into, I move that the 
Senate take a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Saturday, January 18, 1930, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 17 
(legislative day of January 6), 1980 


SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIO Service 


Edward Page, jr., of Massachusetts, now a Foreign Service 
officer, unclassified, and a vice consul of career, to be also a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


William N. Ivie, of Arkansas, to be United States attorney, 
western district of Arkansas, to succeed Samuel S. Langley, 
whose term expires January 18, 1930. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
AIR CORPS 
To be second lieutenants with rank from January 6, 1930 


Second Lieut. Earle Thomas MacArthur, jr., Air Corps Re- 
serve. 

Second Lieut. Norman Bert Olsen, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut, Curtis Emerson LeMay, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth Ross Crosher, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Louis Ellis Massie, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Stuart Phillips Wright, Air Corps Reserve, 

Second Lieut, William Charles Dolan, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Ivan Lonsdale Farman, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. William Alexander Schulgen, Air Corps Re 
serve. 

Second Lieut. Daniel Beckett White, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Donald Harvey Baxter, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Louis Adolph Vaupre, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lient. Alfred Lot Beatie, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut, Samuel Oswald Redetzke, Air Corps Reserve. 
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Second Lieut. Roy Thomas Wright, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut, Maurice Warren Judd, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Edward Lapsley Anderson, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lient. Edward Wharton Anderson, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. John Coleman Covington, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Winslow Carroll Morse, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Casper Perrin West, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. William Leroy Kennedy, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Charles Francis Pugh, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Jesse Auton, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lient. Harry Whitfield Howze, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. John Paul Ryan, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut, Albert Wynne Shepherd, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Robert Shuter Macrum, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Charles Lawrence Munroe, jr., Air Corps Re- 

serve. 
Second Lieut. Llewellyn Owen Ryan, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Cyril Chappellet, Air Corps Reserve, 
Second Lieut. William Richard Morgan, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Philo George Meisenholder, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. John Waldron Egan, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Louis Murray Rawlins, jr., Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Hanlon H. Van Auken, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Robert Oswald Cork, Air Corps Reserve, 
Second Lieut. William Courtney Mills, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Herbert Henry Tellman, Air Corps Reserve, 
Second Lieut. John Koehler Gerhart, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Harold Loring Mace, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Sidney John Nelson, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. George Brinton McLellan, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Elder Patteson, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Francis Hopkinson Griswold, Air Corps Reserve, 
Second Lieut. Leon Ray Brownfield, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lient. Robert Whitney Burns, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Daniel Webster Jenkins, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. William Marshall Prince, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Clarence Frank Hegy, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut, James Presnall Newberry, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Robert William Goetz, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Stoyte Ogleby Ross, Air Corps Reserve. 
Second Lieut. Joseph Wiley Baylor, Air Corps Reserve. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonels 

jee Col. Albert Edgar Phillips, Cayalry, from January 12, 

1930. 

W Col. Rowland Beverley Ellis, Cavalry, from January 13, 

ican Col. Selwyn Dyson Smith, Cavalry, from January 13, 


To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. Byard Sneed, Adjutant General’s Department, from Jan- 
unary 10, 1930. 

Maj. George Williamson DeArmond, Field Artillery, from Jan- 
uary 12, 1930. 

2 5 Frank Maxwell Andrews, Air Corps, from January 13, 
1930. 

Maj. Oscar Westover, Air Corps, from January 13, 1930, 

Maj. Cortlandt Parker, Field Artillery, from January 14, 1930. 

Maj. John Sedgwick Pratt, Coast Artillery Corps, from Janu- 
ary 14, 1930. 

To be majors 

Capt. Paul Everton Peabody, Infantry, from January 10, 1930. 

Capt. Albert Francis Christie, Infantry, from January 12, 1930. 

Capt. Robert McClean Carswell, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
January 13, 1930. 

Capt. Ernest Hill Burt, Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
from January 13, 1930. 

Capt. Ray Milton O'Day, Infantry, from January 14, 1930. 

Capt. Stacy Knopf, Field Artillery, from January 14, 1930, 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 
Capt. Martin Robert Reiber, Medical Corps, from January 15, 
1930. 
Capt. William Kenneth Turner, Medical Corps, from January 


15, 1930. 
POSTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 


John G. Sanderson to be postmaster at Courtland, Ala., in 
place of J. G. Sanderson. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 

Robert O. Spiegel to be postmaster at Falkville, Ala., in place 
hes O. Spiegel. 


Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 


1930 


Joseph Lorenz to be postmaster at Jackson, Ala., in place of 
Joseph Lorenz. Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 
1929. : 

William A. Dodd to be postmaster at Nauvoo, Ala., in place 
of W. A. Dodd. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1930. 

Moses B. Rushton to be postmaster at Ramer, Ala., in place 
of M. B. Rushton. Incumbent's commission expired January 
8, 1930. 

Daisy White to be postmaster at River Falls, Ala., in place 
of Daisy White. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1930. 

ARIZONA 

Dora H. Nutt to be postmaster at Coolidge, Ariz. Office 

became presidential January 1, 1930. 
ARKANSAS 

William D. Bakes to be postmaster at Dover, Ark., in place 
of W. D. Eakes. Incumbent's commission expired January 
13, 1930. 

David A. Welsh to be postmaster at Huntington, Ark., in 
place of D. A. Welsh. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
13, 1930. 

CALIFORNIA 

Byron N. Marriott to be postmaster at Alhambra, Calif., in 
place of B. N. Marriott. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Hattie M. Miller to be postmaster at Fairoaks, Calif., in place 
of S. G. Andrus, deceased. 

Grace M. Leuschen to be postmaster at Highland, Calif., in 
place of G. M. Leuschen. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Ollos D. Way to be postmaster at San Dimas, Calif., in place 
of O. D. Way. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Susan M. Sigler to be postmaster at Universal City, Calif., in 
place of S. M. Sigler. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

COLORADO 


Hubbard I. Boyd to be postmaster at Weldona, Colo., in place 
of H. I. Boyd. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1929. 

CONNECTICUT 


Florence C. Perry to be postmaster at Montville, Conn., in 
Place of F. C. Perry. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
6, 1930. 

DELAWARE 


Clarence T. Esham to be postmaster at Frankford, Del., in 
place of C. T. Esham. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 6, 1930. 

FLORIDA 


Simeon C. Dell to be postmaster at Alachua, Fla., in place 
of S. C. Dell. Ineumbent’s commission expires January 25, 1930. 

Leona Sable to be postmaster at Lacoochee, Fla., in place of 
Mima Gurganious, removed. 

Charles M. Shinn to be postmaster at Lake Alfred, Fla., in 
place of Helen Arbuthnot, resigned. 

George W. Smith to be postmaster at West Palm Beach, Fla., 
in place of G. W. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

GEORGIA 


Pierce E. Cody to be postmaster at Collins, Ga., in place of 
W. D. Lynn, removed. 

Portia C. McAllister to be postmaster at Pitts, Ga., in place of 
P. ©. McAllister. Incumbent's commission expired January 8, 
1929. 

IDAHO 


Frederick J. Rodgers to be postmaster at Midvale, Idaho, in 
place of F. J. Rodgers. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
8, 1930. 

George S. Mitchell to be postmaster at New Meadow, Idaho, in 
Nace of G. S. Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
8, 1930. 

Hugh H. Hamilton to be postmaster at New Plymouth, Idaho, 
in place of H. H. Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
Jannary 8, 1930. 

Benjamin E. Weeks to be postmaster at Shoshone, Idaho, in 
place of B. E. Weeks. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
8, 1930. 

Grace Eubanks to be postmaster at Winchester, Idaho, in place 
1 orice Eubanks. Incumbent's commission expired January 8, 
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ILLINOIS 


Clarence H. Loveridge to be postmaster at Alexis, III., in place 
of C. H. Loveridge. Incumbent's commission expired January 7, 
1930. i 

Albert T. McLane to be postmaster at Arcola, III., in place of 
A. T. McLane. Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 1930. 

Frank E. Learned to be postmaster at Benson, III., in place of 
F. E. Learned. Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 1930. 

Joseph H. Boos to be postmaster at Carbondale, III., in place 
of J. H. Boos. Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 1930. 

John E. Humbert to be postmaster at Chadwick, Ill., in place 
of J. E. Humbert. Incumbent's commission expired January 7, 
1930. 

Ralph W. Colver to be postmaster at Cherry, Ill., in place of 
R. W. Colyer. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Edwin E. Ellsworth to be postmaster at Libertyville, III., in 
place of E. E. Ellsworth. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 7, 1930. 

Charles A. Pease to be postmaster at Malta, III., in place of 
C. A. Pease. Incumbent's commission expired January 7, 1930. 

Roy A. Gulley to be postmaster at Sesser, Ill, in place of 
R. A. Gulley. Incumbent's commission expired January 7, 1930. 

Harry E. Gemmill to be postmaster at Shannon, III., in place 
of H. E. Gemmill. Incumbent's commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

INDIANA 


William Graham to be postmaster at Bloomington, Ind., in 
place of William Graham. Incumbents commission expired 
January 6, 1930. 

Leo Yount to be postmaster at Brookston, Ind., in place of 
Leo Yount. Incumbent's commission expired January 6, 1930. 

Charles E. Jones to be postmaster at Hazleton, Ind., in place 
va E. Jones. Incumbents commission expired January 6, 
1930. 

Elien L. Coffman to be postmaster at Roachdale, Ind., in place 
of A. G. Coffman, deceased. 

Fred G. Kennedy to be postmaster at Whiting, Ind., in place 
eon G. Kennedy. Incumbent's commission expired January 6, 

IOWA 


Herschel H. Thornton to be postmaster at Adel, Iowa, in 
place of H. H. Thornton. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 8, 1930. 

William H. Hall to be postmaster at Allerton, Iowa, in place 
of W. H. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1930. 

Frederick W. Werner to be postmaster at Amana, Iowa, in 
place of F. W. Werner. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 

Milton W. Knapp to be postmaster at Aurora, Iowa, in place 
5 W. Knapp. Incumbent's commission expired January 13, 
1 

Wallace R. Ramsay to be postmaster at Belmond, Iowa, in 
place of W. R. Ramsay. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 

Ella K. Holt to be postmaster at Blanchard, Iowa, in place of 
E. K. Holt. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 1930. 

Albert H. Dohrmann to be postmaster at Charlotte, Iowa, in 
place of A. H. Dohrmann. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1930. 

Edward W. Teale to be postmaster at Davis City, Iowa, in 
place of E. W. Teale. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

William Foerstner to be postmaster at High, Iowa, in place 
of William Foerstner. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 

Martin A. Sandstrom to be postmaster at Kiron, Iowa, in 
place of M. A. Sandstrom. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1930. 

Chester B. DeVeny to be postmaster at New Hartford, Iowa, 
in place of C. B. DeVeny. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 8, 1930. 

Oscar Smith to be postmaster at Plainfield, Iowa, in place of 
Oscar Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Ulysses G. Hunt to be postmaster at Plymouth, Iowa, in place 
of U. G. Hunt. Incumbents commission expired January 8, 
1930. 

Elsie Lowe to be postmaster at Woodburn, Iowa, in place of 
5 5 Lowe, Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
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KANSAS 


Rose R. Stapleton to be postmaster at Fulton, Kans., in place 
- of R. R. Stapleton. Incumbent's commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

Harry E. Simpson to be postmaster at Jennings, Kans., in 
place of H. E. Simpson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

Willis E. Baker to be postmaster at Pleasanton, Kans., in 
place of W. E. Baker. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

LOUISIANA 

Bernard Isaacs to be postmaster at Gueydan, La., in place 
of Bernard Isaacs. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1930. 

Mable B. Leland to be postmaster at Kinder, La., in place of 
M. B. Leland. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1930. 

MAINE 


Anatole L'Heureaux to be postmaster at Chisholm, Me., in 
place of Anatole L'Heureux. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 14, 1930. 

Malcolm B. Folsom to be postmaster at Greenville, Me., in 
place of M. B. Folsom. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 14, 1930. 

Eugene S. Thurston to be postmaster at South West Harbor, 
Me., in place of E. S. Thurston. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 14, 1930. 

MARYLAND 

Joseph M. Armstrong to be postmaster at Annapolis, Md. 
in place of J. M. Armstrong. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 18, 1930. 

Charles W. Miles to be postmaster at Forest Glen., Md., in 
place of C. W. Miles. Incumbent's commission expired January 
8, 1930. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

David N. Wixon to be postmaster at Dennis Port, Mass., in 
place of D. N. Wixon. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 14, 1930. 

William H. Winslow to be postmaster at Mattapoisett, Mass., 
in place of W. H. Winslow. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 7, 1930. 

John H. Valentine to be postmaster at North Chelmsford, 
Mass., in place of J. H. Valentine. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 7, 1930. 

James E. Williams to be postmaster at North Dighton, Mass., 
in place of J. E. Williams. Iucumbent's commission expired 
January 7, 1930. 

Charles F. Slate to be postmaster at Northfield, Mass., in 
place of C. F. Slate. Incumbent's commission expired January 
7, 1930. 

Warren C. Hastings to be postmaster at Southwick, Mass., in 
place of W. C. Hastings. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 7, 1930. 

William A. Temple to be postmaster at Westboro, Mass., in 
place of W. A. Temple. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 7, 1930. 

MICHIGAN 

Charles T, Greedus to be postmaster at Belleville, Mich., in 
place of R. A. Atyeo, resigned. 

Henry 8. Myers to be postmaster at Caro, Mich., in place of 
H. S. Myers. Incumbent’s commission expired January 6, 1930. 

Joseph M. Lascelle to be postmaster at Crystal, Mich., in place 
of J. M. Lascelle. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
15, 1929. 

Fred E. Hazle to be postmaster at De Witt, Mich., in place 
of F. E. Hazle. Incumbent's commission expired December 15, 
1929. 

Ettie M. Meyer to be postmaster at Fowler, Mich., in place of 
E. M. Meyer. Incumbent's commission expired December 15, 
1929. 

Platt A. Mumaw to be postmaster at Marshall, Mich., in place 
of P. A. Mumaw. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
6, 1930. 

Harmon L. Fox to be postmaster at Mayville, Mich., in place 
of H. L. Fox. Incumbent's commission expired January 6, 
1930. 

William H. Richards to be postmaster at Perrinton, Mich., 
in place of W. H. Richards. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 15, 1929. 

Sumner Blanchard to be postmaster at Perry, Mich., in place 
of Sumner Blanchard Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Glenn W. Davis to be postmaster at Reading, Mich., in place 
of G. W. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 6, 
1930. 
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Claude E. Voss to be postmaster at Spring Lake, Mich., in 
place of M. E. Swanson, resigned. 

Jay W. Ellsworth to be postmaster at Wheeler, Mich., in 
place of J. W. Ellsworth. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 15, 1929. 

MINNESOTA 

Martin O. Sortedahl to be postmaster at Red Lake Falls, 
Minn, in place of M. O. Sortedahl. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires January 21, 1930. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Ossie J. Page to be postmaster at Sumrall, Miss., in place 
of M. L, Lott, resigned. 

Alfis F. Holeomb to be postmaster at Waynesboro, Miss., in 
place of A. F. Holcomb. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1930. 

MISSOURI 

Roy D. Eaton to be postmaster at Powersville, Mo., in place 
= = D. Eaton. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 

J. Herbert Hunter to be postmaster at Russellville, Mo., in 
place of J. H. Hunter. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Wiliam H. Jackson to be postmaster at Winfield, Mo., in 
place of W. H. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

MONTANA 

Kirby G. Hoon to be postmaster at Helena, Mont., in place 

‘pos G. Hoon. Incumbent’s commission expired January 29 


NEBRASKA 
John F. White to be postmaster at Blair, Nebr., in place of 
ates Osterman, Incumbent's commission expired October 3, 
Julius C. Moore to be postmaster at Waterloo, Nebr., in 
place of J. C. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
15, 1930. 
NEVADA 


Anna S. Michal to be postmaster at Round Mountain, Nev., in 
place of A. S. Michal. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1930. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Grace E. Emerson to be postmaster at East Rochester, N. II., 
in place of G. E. Emerson. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 18, 1930. 

NEW JERSEY 


Harry Harsin to be postmaster at Asbury Park, N. J., in 
place of Harry Harsin, Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 7, 1930. 

William E. Hartman to be postmaster at Grasselli, N. J., in 
place of W. E. Hartman, Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 13, 1930. 

Anna K. Brubaker to be postmaster at Mountain View, N. J., 
in place of A. K. Brubaker. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1929. 

Frank K. Ridgway to be postmaster at Woodstown, N. J., in 
place of F. K. Ridgway. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 7, 1930. 

NEW YORK 


William E. Howard to be postmaster at Island Park, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1929. 
Melvin J. Doyle to be postmaster at Millbrook, N. X., in place 
of S. S. Benham, resigned. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Carlie A. Guy to be postmaster at Angier, N. C., in place of 
©. A. Guy. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 1930. 

Sallie F. Troy to be postmaster at Bolten, N. C., in place of 
S. F. Troy. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 1930. 

Sion H. Rogers to be postmaster at Clarkton, N. G., in place 
2 Ay H. Rogers. Incumbent's commission expired January 15, 

John L. Scruggs to be postmaster at Cliffside, N. C., in place 
of U. C. Edwards, declined. 

Eva Smith to be postmaster at Columbus, N. C., in place of 
O. L. Landis, resigned. 

David W. Alexander to be postmaster at Connellys Springs, 
N. C., in place of D. W. Alexander. Incumbent's commission 
expired January 15, 1930. 

Walter Hogan to be postmaster at Ellerbe, N. C., in place of 
3 Hogan. Incumbent's commission expired January 15, 

Roscoe C. Tucker to be postmaster at Fair Bluff, N, C., in 
place of R. C. Tucker. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 


1930 


Charles C. Hammer to be postmaster at Gibsonyille, N. C., 
in place of C. C. Hammer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1930. 

Joshua P. Jessup to be postmaster at Hertford, N. C., in place 
of J. P. Jessup. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 
1930. 

Henry T. Atkins to be postmaster at Lillington, N. C., in 
place of H. T. Atkins. Incumbent's commission expired January 
8, 1930. 

Abram W. Titman to be postmaster at Lowell, N. C., in place 
of A. W. Titman. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 
1930. 

Sallie K. Wilkins to be postmaster at Magnolia, N, C., in place 
of S. K. Wilkins, Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 
1930. 

William L. Peace to be postmaster at Oxford, N, C., in place 
of W. L. Peace. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1930. — i 

George H. Hodgin to be postmaster at Ramseur, N. C., in 
place of G. H. Hodgin. Incumbents commission expired Jan- 
uary 15, 1930. 

William E. Rutledge to be postmaster at Ladkinville, N. C., 
in place of W. E. Rutledge. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1930, 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Carl E. Peterson to be postmaster at Binford, N. Dak., in 
place of C. E. Peterson. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 6, 1930. 

Delbin A. Gibbs to be postmaster at Crosby, N. Dak., in place 
of R. W. Frazier, removed. 

Reinhart Gilbertsen to be postmaster at Glenburn, N, Dak., in 
place of Reinhart Gilbertsen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 6, 1930. 

Dora H. Loeppke to be postmaster at Pettibone, N, Dak., in 
place of J. H. Gambs, removed. 


OHIO 


Effie L. Moore to be postmaster at Cleves, Ohio, in place of 
E. L. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 1930, 

Clara V. Cope to be postmaster at Prospect, Ohio, in place 
of C. V. Coke. Incumbent's commission expired January 6, 
1930, ‘ 
Handle B. Hickman to be postmaster at Wilberforce, Ohio, in 

place of R. B. Hickman. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 6, 1930. 

OKLAHOMA 


Sara A. Loveland to be postmaster at Castle, Okla., in place 
of S. A. Loveland. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


James F. Wills to be postmaster at Belleville, Pa., in place 
of J. F. Wills. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Harley E. Smith to be postmaster at Benton, Pa., in place of 
J. J. Mather, deceased, 

Wilberforce H. Stiles to be postmaster at Endeavor, Pa., in 
place of W. H. Stiles. Incumbent's commission expired January 
14, 1930, 

Pearl Clark to be postmaster at Roulette, Pa., in place of 
Ella Hill, resigned. 

Ralph O. Knauss to be postmaster at Topton, Pa., in place of 
P. H. Hinterleiter, resigned. 

Karl Mette to be postmaster at Woolrich, Pa., in place of 
Karl Mette. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 1929. 

Mina Connell to be postmaster at Yatesboro, Pa., in place of 
Mina Connell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Lucy C. Vance to be postmaster at Allendale, S. C., in place 
of J. G. Jones, resigned. 

Mark D. Batchelder to be postmaster at Frogmore, S. C., in 
place of M. D. Batchelder. Incumbents commission expired 
December 10, 1928. 

David N. Baker to be postmaster at Olanta, S. C., in place of 
D. N. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 1930. 

James R. Anderson to be postmaster at Travellers Rest, S. C., 
in place of J. E. Watson, deceased. 


TENNESSEE 

John W. Wiggs to be postmaster at Paris, Tenn., in place of 
J. W. Wiggs. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1929. 
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Arthur N. Richardson to be postmaster at Electra, Tex., in 


TEXAS 


place of A, N. Richardson. 
January 13, 1930. 

Abel J. Durham, jr. to be postmaster at Sabinal, Tex., in 
place of A. J. Durham, jr. Incumbents commission expired 
January 8, 1930. 

James S. Bates to be postmaster at Slaton, Tex., in place of 
J. S. Bates. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 1929. 


VIRGINIA 


Cecil G. Wood to be postmaster at Ashland, Va., in place of 
©. G. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 1930. 

Leonard G. Perkins to be postmaster at Mineral, Va., in place 
of L. G. Perkins, Incumbent's commission expired January 13, 
1930. 
William E. Hudson to be postmaster at Monroe, Va., in place 
of W. E. Hudson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1930. 

Veronica W, Marsteller to be postmaster at Virginia Beach, 
Va., in place of V. W. Marsteller. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 14, 1930. 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


WASHINGTON 


Oscar A. Kramer to be postmaster at Asotin, Wash., in place 
1 00 A. Kramer, Incumbent's commission expired January 8, 
1930. 

Arnold Mohn to be postmaster at Bothell, Wash., in place of 
1 Mohn. Incumbent's commission expired January 8, 
1930. 

Horace S. Thompson to be postmaster at Cle Elum, Wash., in 
place of Addie McClellan, Incumbent's commission expired 
January 8, 1930. 

Zophar Howell to be postmaster at Edmonds, Wash., in place 
of Zophar Howell. Incumbent's commission expired January 

1930. 

Oscar W. Behrmann to be postmaster at Fairfleld, Wash., in 
place of O. W. Behrmann. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 13, 1930. 7 

Addie McClellan to be postmaster at North Bend, Wash., in 
place of Addie McClellan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1930. 

Guy McReynolds to be postmaster at Oakesdale, Wash., in 
place of Guy McReynolds. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 13, 1930. c 

David W. Packard to be postmaster at Oak Harbor, Wash., 
in place of D. W. Packard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1930, 

John L. Field to be postmaster at Quincy, Wash., in place of 
J. L. Field. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 1930. 

James S. Atwood to be postmaster at Sultan, Wash., in place 
of J. S. Atwood. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1930. 

Fred Arrowsmith to be postmaster at Sunnyside, Wash., in 
place of Fred Arrowsmith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1930. 

Cyrus F. Morrow to be postmaster at Walla Walla, Wash., 
in place of C, F. Morrow. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 8, 1930. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


William A. Ramsdell to be postmaster at Ceredo, W. Va., in 
place of W. A. Ramsdell. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 6, 1930. 

Philip Hager to be postmaster at Hamlin, W. Va., in place of 
M. M. Adkins, resigned. 

Laura Y. Conner to be postmaster at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., 
in place of L. Y. Conner. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

George L. Carlisle to be postmaster at Hillsboro, W. Va., in 
place of G. L. Carlisle. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Joshua E. Buckley to be postmaster at Marlinton, W. Va., in 
place of J. E. Buckley. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 6, 1930. 

Leslie C. Halbritter to be postmaster at Tunnelton, W. Va., 
in place of L. C. Halbritter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 6, 1930. 

WISCONSIN 

Andrew C. Redeman to be postmaster at Amberg, Wis., in 
place of A. C. Redeman. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 

Robert A. Elder to be postmaster at Argonne, Wis., in place 
of R, A. Elder. Iucumbent's commission expired January 8, 
1930. 
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Charles G. Ballhorn to be postmaster at Bear Creek, Wis., in 
place of C. G. Ballhorn. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 13, 1930. 

George E. Alderson to be postmaster at Benton, Wis., in place 
1 E. Alderson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1930. 

Foster V. Winegar to be postmaster at Clinton, Wis., in place 
ion V. Winegar. Iucumbent’s commission expired January 13, 

Frank J. Duquaine to be postmaster at Crivitz, Wis., in place 
of F. J. Duquaine. Incumbent's commission expired January 8, 
1930. 

Guy E. Brigham to be postmaster at Darien, Wis., in place of 
G. E. Brigham. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1930. 

David M. Enz to be postmaster at Denmark, Wis., in place of 
D. M. Enz. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 1930. 

May I. Kinsey to be postmaster at Fish Creek, Wis., in place 
ae I. Kinsey. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 

John E. Huff to be postmaster at Florence, Wis., in place of 
J. E. Huff. Incumbent’s commission expired:January 8, 1930. 

Edward M. Perry to be postmaster at Forestville, Wis., in 
eer of E. M. Perry. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

1930. 

Leland G. Clark to be postmaster at Greenleaf, Wis., in place 
of L. G. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1930. 

Helen B. Dehler to be postmaster at Hayward, Wis., in place 
fey. B. Dehler. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Douglas Hodgins to be postmaster at Hortonville, Wis., in 
place of Douglas Hodgins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1930. 

Paul J. Zeidler to be postmaster at Lomira, Wis., in place of 
P. J. Zeidler. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Hannah Goodyear to be postmaster at Niagara, Wis., in place 
of Hannah Goodyear.’ Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 

Edward M. Walker to be postmaster at Plainfield, Wis., in 
place of E. M. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 13, 1930. 

Julia D. Knappmiller to be postmaster at Pound, Wis., in 
place of J. D. Knappmiller. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 8, 1930. 

Edward E. Pytlak to be postmaster at Pulaski, Wis., in place 
of E. E. Pytlak. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1930. 

Martin J. Jischke, to be postmaster at Sister Bay, Wis., in 
place of M. J. Jischke. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, January 17, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Accept the unuttered adoration of our deepest feelings, blessed 
Lord God; carry us forward into realms beyond our present 
knowledge and understanding, for we would look forward as 
men look toward the morning. So inspire us with the high con- 
ception of the riches of Thy mercy that Thy name may become 
with us a name of power, of hope and comfort. May we 
breathe Thy gentleness and Thy loving-kindness and the spirit 
of self-sacrifice. Bless the President of these United States 
and this Congress. Unite all our people and restrain and sup- 
press all evils of passion and unruly desire. Illuminate us with 
the light of Thy love, with perfect trust, and help us to per- 
form the tasks in life’s hard school. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the celebration of the one 
thousandth anniversary of the Althing, the National Parliament 
of Iceland. 
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The message also announced that the Senate has passed a 
joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

F. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution to authorize additional appro- 
priations for the relief of Porto Rico. 

PERMISSION TO A COMMITTEE TO SIT DURING THE SESSIONS 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization I offer a resolution providing 
that the committee may sit during the sessions of Congress, and 
I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 3 í 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 123 
Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 


or any subcommittee thereof, bẹ, and hereby is, authorized to sit during 
sessions of the House for 30 days. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

There was no objection. 
— 5 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

RURAL POST ROADS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules for printing in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 124 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration, of H. R. 5616, to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for 
other purposes, That after general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Roads, the bin shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 

dered printed. 
PAY OF ARMY, NAVY, COAST GUARD, ETC. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged reso- 
lution from the Committee on Rules for printing in the Rxcond. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents 
another privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 7 


Joint resolution for the appointment of a joint committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives to investigate the pay and allowances 
of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health 
Service 
Resolved, etc., That a joint committee to be composed of five Mem- 

bers of the Senate, to be appointed by the Vice President, and five 

Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 

of the House of Representatives, shall make an investigation and report 

recommendations by bill or otherwise to their respective Houses relative 
to the readjustment of the pay and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the several services mentioned in the title of this 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed. 

CONSERVATION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 

Mr. SNELL. Mr, Speaker, I present another privileged reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 125 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 

House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
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the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 6153, a bill 
authorizing the President to appoint a commission to study and report 
on the conservation and administration of the public domain. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on the Public 
Lands, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may be adopted, and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed. 


SECURITIES OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 114 


Resolved, That for the purpose of obtaining information necessary as 
a basis for legislation, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, as a whole or by subcommittee, is authorized to investigate the 
ownership and the control, direct or indirect (through stock ownership 
or control or otherwise), of stock, securities, or capital interests in any 
common carrier engaged in the transportation of persons or property 
in interstate commerce, by holding companies, investment trusts, indi- 
viduals, partnerships, corporations, associations, and trusts, and the 
organization, financing, deyelopment, management, operation, and con- 
trol of such holding companies, investment trusts, partnerships, cor- 
porations, associations, and trusts, with a view to determining the 
effect of such ownership and control on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and, to the extent necessary to determine the effect of such 
ownership and control, to make like investigation of common carriers 
so engaged. 

The committee shall report to the House the results of its investiga- 
tion, including such recommendations for legislation as it deems 
advisable. 

For such purposes the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act at such times and places, in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, whether or not the House is in session, to 
hold such hearings, to employ such experts and such clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, to require the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, to 
take such testimony, to have such printing and binding done, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems necessary. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr, Speaker, I desire to make a short an- 
nouncement relative to the consideration of these rules, inas- 
much as several Members have called up my office to get that 
information. I haye consulted with the floor leader, and I 
think I can now announce that these rules will be called up in 
the order of their submission. We expect to call up the first 
one on Tuesday next. 

Mr. GARNER. You expect to call them up in their order? 

Mr. SNELL, Yes; in the order of their submission, I have 
talked with the floor leader, and I think that will be the 
program. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this mo- 
ment to call the attention of the House and of the country to 
the fact that this is the two hundred and twenty-fourth anni- 
versary of the birth of the great American, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin. He was born in Boston on January 17, 1706, and 
died in Philadelphia on April 17, 1790. 

We have all seen the statue of Franklin on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, where, as I recall it, he is designated as Printer, Philan- 
thropist, Patriot, and Philosopher. 

A year ago to-day I inserted in the Recorp a statement of 
his great achievements. I think it proper that we should pause 
at least for a moment to-day to cherish his memory. [Applause.] 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting an address delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Indian Rights Association in Philadel- 
phia, January 16, 1930, including some extracts from the com- 
mittee report and a brief statement thereon. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ADDRESS or Hoy. Scorr LRAVITT AT THE- FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION AT PHILADELPIIIA, 
JANUARY 16, 1930 


It is not too much to say that we are at the dawn of a brighter day 
in Indian matters. It is the new day of a clearer understanding and 
a closer cooperation between the agencies of the Government and the 
other friends of the Indians. Please note that I said “and the other 
friends of the Indians,” because the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment charged with the responsibility of Indian legislation and adminis- 
tration are friends, too, of the Indians. 

By fuller recognition of this fact of a common friendship for the 
Indiaus and of a common and earnest desire to do the right thing by 
them, we are in a better position than ever before to determine upon 
and accomplish a constructive program. 

It is necessary to remember, however, that a friend exercising poor 
judgment can be as damaging as an enemy. The acceptance of that 
fact also by all of us has done much to brighten up the new day to 
which I refer. It has resulted in a clearer outlining of the problems to 
be solved and a call for such a consideration of them as can come from 
conference, but never from mere sensational attack. 

There is a practical and a very real opportunity just now to work 
together. It is a more clearly defined opportunity than has formerly 
presented itself. Under date of December 11 last, Cdémmissioner 
Rhoads addressed four letters to me as chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. From the Racor I learn that on the same day 
he addressed identical letters to the Senate chairman. These letters 
were transmitted by Secretary of the Interior Wilbur on December 18, 
together with a memorandum by First Assistant Secretary Dixon. The 
letter of the secretary and the memorandum have not been published, 
and I wish to present them to you in proper order as introductory of the 
four letters of the commissioner. Taken all together these letters and 
the memorandum constitute a challenge to all true friends of the In- 
dians. They are as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 18, 1929. 
Hon. Scorr LEAVITT, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: Herewith I am transmitting memoranda from 
Mr. Rhoads, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and Assistant Secretary 
Dixon of the Interior Department, covering certain pressing difficulties 
facing us in the administration of Indian Affairs. Through piecemeal 
legislation, spread out over many years of dealing with the property 
of the Indians, a body of law has been developed which leads us into 
great confusion. 

It would be of great value if proper arrangements could be made so 
that we could develop clear, continuous, and understandable policies on 
the corporate property of the Indians, on the various claims made on 
behalf of the Indians, on the allotment question, and upon Indian ir- 
rigation. Unless this is Cone, while we hope to be able to advance the 
health and education of the Indian, his property will become more and 
more difficult to handle with the passage of years. 

I trust that you and the members of your committee will be able to 
be helpful to us in these important matters. 

Faithfully yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December N, 1929, 
Memorandum 


I have read the inclosed letters addressed to the chairmen Committee 
on Indian Affairs, Senate and House—What shall be done with the 
“ indivisible tribal assets of the Indians.“ 

I have great faith that the bill (S. 5753, 70th Cong., 2d sess.) 
introduced by Senator McNary, will come nearer solving this question 
than any other method yet proposed; incorporate all the unallotted 
tribal wealth and give to each enrolled Indian one share. In this way 
the specific Indian tribe can operate the collective assets and property 
of the tribe, and will be empowered to dispose of such assets and prop- 
erty for the benefit of the tribe. 

The proposed “board of supervisors of three members, one member to 
be named by the President of the United States, one member by the 
United States district court, and one member named by the board of 
directors,” will have supervisory power over any and all acts of the 
proposed board of directors of the corporation. 

In this way the immediate supervison of the tribal council will be 
placed in the hands of a board of directors elected by the tribe, super- 
vised by a board of three members who hold their powers by virtue of 
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appointment by the President, the local district judge, and the tribal 
council, 

This provision transfers to responsible people in the locality where 
the Indians live the carrying on of the community indivisible property 
rights of the Indians, 

My belief is that the McNary bill carries the Indian question a long 
way toward final solution, 

1¹ 


The second letter addressed to the respective chairmen of the Senate 
and House Committees on Indian Affairs deals with the question of what 
shall be done with the allotted Indian lands, now beld under trust 
patents, when these shall have ripened into patents in fee. 

Wherever irrigation systems have been developed on Indian lands and 
the allotments have been brought under irrigation, necessarily the allot- 
ments have been burdened with liens to cover the cost of reclaiming 
these lands. 

Under the decisions of the Federal courts, I very much doubt whether 
the issuance of patent in fee to the individual allottee, which attempts 
to burden the individual allotment with liens incurred in reclaiming the 
land, does not expressly violate the terms and spirit of the original 
allotment act. 

In the matter of taxation, the United States circuit court of appeals 
in 1917 said: 

“The Government may in its dealings with Indians create property 
rights which, once vested, even it can not alter, and such property 
rights may result from agreements either in the form of a treaty or of 
a: statute.” * * + 

The United States district court in Montana, in United States v. 
Heinrich, February 25, 1926, held: 

“That the act of Congress requiring owners of land irrigated from 
Crow irrigation ditches constructed with Crow tribal funds to repay the 
Crow tribe their proportionate part of construction costs of irrigation 
works, is held violative of constitutional amendment 5, as destroying, 
impairing, or injuriously affecting, without due process of law, rights 
which vested in the owner under the allotment acts.” 

I do not see how it is possible at the end of the 25-year trust period 
to deliver fee patents to Indian allottees “ free of all charge or incum- 
brance whatsoever,” as provided in the allotment acts, in any case 
where the land itself is burdened with any kind of a Hen, whether for 
irrigation or otherwise. 

It would seem to me that before patents in fee can be issued to this 
type of allotment that Congress will, of necessity, be compelled to 
“charge off” all liens then existing against the special Indian allot- 
ment. 

If these improvements have been made from “tribal funds.“ may 
not Congress be faced with the situation of appropriating the equiva- 
lent amount of money to the tribal fund of the Indian tribe in question. 

I believe it would be the part of wisdom for Congress to now face 
this matter, which will prove troublesome in the years ahead of us. 
It is my impression that very few Members of Congress have any 
appreciation of the extent of the threatening liability to the Federal 
Treasury. 

As to the second part of the letters now under discussion, involving 
the disposition of allotted lands belonging to decedent allottees, as a 
matter of practical administration under the present law directing 
that these deceased lands shall be sold and the proceeds divided among 
the heirs, this land is rapidly passing into white ownership. 

When the present generation of Indian allottees shall have died, 
practically all Indian lands will, under the present laws, have been sold 
and the proceeds divided among the heirs, leaving nearly all of the 
Indian population landless and homeless. 

It is seldom practical to subdivide the allotments among the Indian 
heirs. As a matter of fact, very few Indians will farm or make intelli- 
gent use of the land allotments, except by leasing to their white 
neighbors, 

Again reverting to the MeNary incorporation bill: If the Indians of 
the next generation are to hold any appreciable quantity of allotted 
lands, would it not be better to transfer the title of these deceased 
allotments to the tribal corporation, and issue to the heirs a share of 
stock in the corporation itself. In this way, future administrators of 
the Indian problem might possibly work out some kind of a future land 
tenure for the Indians then in existence. 

Under the present machinery of administering dead allotments the 
Indian is undoubtedly headed toward a landless and homeless status, 
and in the great majority of cases he will become a dependent upon 
the community in which he lives. 


III. COURT OF CLAIMS BILLS 


The Court of Claims at the present time is deluged with jurisdic- 
tional bills enacted by Congress to determine vague and indefinite 
“claims” of various Indian tribes. 

Most of these “claims” are so shadowy and undetermined that the 
Court of Claims can only give uncertain guesses as to the equities, if 
any, that are involved. . 

The average Indian on the western reservations has been taught to 
believe that the Government owes millions to the Indians.“ It has 


inculcated In the Indian the belief that he does not have to work; 
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that in some yague and indefinite way he is above and beyond the 
scriptural mandate that man can only live by the sweat of his brow. 
These imaginative millions that will some time be his, under some 
legerdemain of the Court of Claims, serve to accentuate his feelings 
that the Government owes him a living. 

It would be far better if all of these pending claims could be liqui- 
dated at the very earliest date possible and an end be had to this dream 
of the average reservation Indian. They have the same demoralizing 
effect on him as do the present generation of Americans who still hope 
for a windfall from French spoliation claims of 125 years ago, or prob- 
ably more comparable to the hopes of those of this generation who have 
been fed up on the belief that some mysterious ancestor once held 
valuable tracts of real estate in the early days of Manhattan Island or 
some European country. 

In conclusion, I believe that Commissioner Rhoads has done the wise 
thing in calling to the attention of the responsible committees in Con- 
gress these matters so that some kind of a final determination can be 
had of the many matters involved. 

I again repeat that the McNary incorporation proposition holds out 
much hope of reducing many phases of the Indian question to concrete 
solution. 

Jos. M. Drxox. 

Approved December 18, 1929. 

Ray Lyman WILBUR. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 11, 1929. 

My Dear Mn. Lmavirr: We are confronted with the problem of 
what to do with the indivisible tribal estates of the Indians. There are 
conditions with which it seems impossible to deal satisfactorily under 
existing law. I do not know what changes of the law should be con- 
sidered, but I am writing this letter to call attention to the underlying 
facts. Indian wealth totaling hundreds of millions of dollars—possibly 
a billion dollars—is essentially indivisible. It includes such items as 
mineral and oil resources, power sites, timber wealth, the large bodies 
of grazing land, and even the farm lands of such tribes as the Hopis of 
Arizona and the Pueblos of New Mexico. 

At present, and under existing law, the Government, through the 
Interior Department, is charged with the direct and highly paternalistic 
administration of these properties and unless existing law be changed 
it may well be that the Government 100 years from now will find itself 
still charged with this responsibility and still maintaining the paternal- 
istic administration. 

The properties in question, in order to be conserved or sufficiently 
developed, ought in many cases to be treated as estates not capable of 
subdivision. 

It even seems possible that the only way to salyage some classes of 
Indlan-allotted land may prove to be by turning them back into the 
community estate. 

As I have stated, under existing law the Government may find itself 
administering these vast and varied properties to the end of time. And 
through all this time the Indians, so far as existing law is concerned, 
must remain in a state of dependency, being neither forced nor permitted 
to take on the business responsibilities of American life or to make use 
of the instrumentalities of modern business. 

It is true that under existing law the Interlor Department can and 
does, in a more or less formal way, recognize Indian tribal councils. 
It might even be possible through an elaboration of rules and regula- 
tions to vest in such councils a considerable responsibility for the opera- 
tion of their tribal properties. But such action of the administrative 
kind would be revocable by any succeeding administration; it would 
not provide a firm basis for the development of responsibility on the 
part of the Indians; and it would not do away with the underlying con- 
dition, which is that the minutia of tribal affairs rest in the hands of 
the department and Congress, and that the detailed responsibility rests 
with the department and Congress. It is not a hopeful or practicable 
situation for building up the group self-help of the Indians. 

As you undoubtedly know, Senator McNary, of Oregon, introduced 
a bill in the last Congress providing for the incorporation of the 
Klamath Indian Tribe. (S. 5753, Toth Cong., 2d sess.) It is my 
understanding that this bill was introduced in order to provide a basis 
for further study and conference. I do not suggest that the problems 
raised in this letter can be wholly met through the method of tribal 
ineorporation, but it would seem that a complete study should be given 
to the subject of passing over to the Indians themselves a collective 
responsibility for their tribal business and ultimately of terminating 
the present absolute responsibility of the Government for the manage- 
ment of these multitudinous properties. 

Your help and the help of your committee in working out this problem 
will be beartily appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 

Hon. Scorr LEAVITT, 

Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Approved December 18, 1929. 


C, J. Ryoaps, Commissioner. 


Rax LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THD INTERIOR, 
OFFICE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 11, 1929. 

My Dran Mn. Leavitt: I am invoking your aid in a matter which 
perplezes us and the Indian Office and which I believe has often per- 
plexed the Indian Committees of Congress as well. 

Every week in the office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs seems 
to lead further back into a wilderness of past misadventures. I refer 
to that whole class of subject matter that is dealt with in Indian 
Court of Claims bills, but in addition to a large class of subject matter 
which I am informed can not be dealt with in Court of Claims 
bilis, because no legal right assertable by the Indians in court is 
inyolved. 

You, far better than I, know the situation with respect to Indian 
Court of Claims bills. Under existing conditions the Interior Depart- 
ment and the committees of Congress are compelled in some manner 
to prejudge these Indian claims, yet neither the department nor the 
committees of Congress possess the necessary information for such pre- 
judgment. When a claims suit is authorized by act of Congress there 
ensues a litigation, often prolonged, costly, and, from the Government's 
standpoint, highly burdensome, especially to the office of the Comp- 
troller General. Many scores of claims suits, not less legitimate than 
suits already brought, are still pending under the consideration of 
the department or of the committees of Congress, or soon to be brought 
under such consideration. 

Scores of tribes and thousands of Indians are to some extent living 
and breathing in the thought and hope of great results from suits in 
the Court of Claims. 

But the perplexities growing out of the past are, as I have suggested 
above, greater in number and variety than would be displayed by all 
possibly successful Court of Claims sults. There are, for example, the 
many items of reimbursable indebtedness—tribal indebtedness, as well 
as the indebtedness on allotted lands. There are claims by Indians 
who never subsisted in treaty relations with the Government; in such 
status are most of the Indians of the far West and many of the South- 
west tribes. 

My thought on its positive side is as follows: Could not all of these 
matters be dealt with, and brought to a finality within a limited number 
of years, if a special Indian claims commission were created? This 
commission might and probably should be altogether independent of the 
Interior Department; its members might be named by the President, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate; it should be adequately budgeted. 

This claims commission might be given power to reach final settle- 
ments—essentially judicial power—in specified classes of cases where 
the Indian claim rested on a legal right assertable as such. But the 
commission should hear all causes, those that are human and moral, 
as well as those that are legal and equitable; and its findings, sub- 
mitted to Congress, could be the basis of settlement of a gratuitous 
kind which Congress might authorize. As an illustration of the pos- 
sible functions of the commission, it occurs to me to mention the 
Mixed Claims Commission, the present duties and powers of the Pueblo 
Lands Board, and the creation of special courts of land claims that 
have been authorized by the act of Congress from time to time. 

I state the thought in a brief and doubtless in a crude way, and I 
hope for an opportunity to get your counsel about it in conference, The 
mechanism which I suggest might not be practicable, but the conditions 
which I have referred to are indeed real, vexing, grievous to the de- 
partment, at least, and in many cases they are matters of heartbreak to 
Indians and of hopes long postponed, often hopes never to be realized, 
which yet are operating to create dissension within tribes and to deter 
Indians from self-help. 

This further thought occurs to me; There can be no liquidation of 
the Government's guardianship over Indians until this inheritance of 
treaties and alleged broken treaties and governmental laches of the past 
is absorbed. The process, even with the most expeditious procedure, 
will require years. With procedure as at present it might well require 
100 years. Hence, any plan contemplating the gradual diminution and 
the ultimate and final termination of Indian tutelage must concern itself 
with this aspect of the situation. 

Any assistance your committee may render in working out a con- 
structive policy in important matters of this kind would not only be 
greatly appreciated but it would also be of substantial benefit to the 
Indians themselves. 

Sincerely yours, 


Hon. Scorr LEAVITT, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 
Approved December 18, 1929, 


C. J. RHOADS, Commissioner, 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 11, 1929. 
My Dear MR. LEAVITT: Since entering the Indian Office, I have be 
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allotment acts, and likewise growing out of the system of placing 
reimbursable liens on Indian allotted lands. 

These are situations apparently which call for legislative remedy. 
What that legislative remedy should be I am not as yet prepared to 
suggest. 

I bring the subject to your attention now in the hope that light might 
be cast on it through past or future findings of your committee, and 
in the hope that inquiries by your committee may be directed toward 
possible legislative solutions of the problem. 

I state briefly the situation as it has been impressed on my mind 
within the Indian Office. I begin with a comparatively less important 
item and then proceed to the more important one. 


Indian allotted land held under Government trust is at present bur- 
dened with a lien in excess of $25,000,000. The history of this lien 
is briefly as follows: 

The general allotment act provides (sec. 5) that at the expiration 
of the trust period “the United States will convey the same (allotted 
land) by patent to said Indian or his heirs * * * in fee, discharged 
of said trust and free of all charge or encumbrance whatsoever.” 

The above language has been carried over into the special allotment 
acts; and the trust patents of the Indians repeat the language of these 
guaranties. 

For a long term of years expenditures authorized by Congress for 
irrigation, construction, and maintenance on Indian reservations were 
gratuitous. The act of August 1, 1914, translated these accumulated 
gratuities into reimbursable obligations. The provision was as follows: 

“That all moneys expended heretofore or hereafter—for irrigation, 
construction, and maintenance and some other uses—shall be made re- 
imbursable where the Indians have adequate funds to repay the Govern- 
ment, such reimbursements to be made under such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe.” (Act of August 1, 1914, 
38 Stat. L. 583.) 

Since 1914 substantially all of the appropriations for irrigation work 
on Indian lands, allotted lands included, have been reimbursable. In ad- 
dition, other improvements, including bridges and public highways, have 
been paid for with appropriations made reimbursable sometimes against 
allotted land. 

Thus far from being discharged at the end of the trust perlod free of 
all charge or encumbrance whatsoever,” as provided in the allotment acts, 
he Indian allotments are burdened during their trust period with charges 
sometimes as great, or almost as great, as the present value of the land. 

Has the imposition of these liens, under the circumstances, been con- 
stitutional? The question has never been passed on by the higher 
courts, but the collection of the liens has proceeded in all those cases 
where Indian allotted land, burdened with a lien, has been sold. The 
Government is reimbursed, and the reimbursement is taken out of the 
sales price of the land. The Indian, not the purchaser of the allotment, 
pays the reimbursable lien. 

A problem related to this one of reimbursable liens is that of the 
nontaxation of Indian allotted land in trust, the allotted land which is 
rented to whites. I merely refer to this as a subject calling for further 
investigation. 

i 


The second aspect of the allotment situation appears to be of greater 
urgency. Under the act of June 25, 1910, it is practically, though not 
technically, mandatory that Indian allotted land be sold on the death 
of the allottee. Even in the absence of statutory direction such sale 
would be difficult to avoid under the conditions created by the allot- 
ment acts. The indefinite partitioning of allotments is not practicable; 
the Indian heir who may desire to remain on his allotment and cultivate 
it rarely would be able to buy out those heirs who might desire a liqui- 
dation of the heirship estate. 

The consequences are mathematically certain; the allotted Indians 
of the second generation largely become landless. By the time the 
third generation has arrived substantially all of the allotted Indian 
land will have passed into white ownership. What this means is ap- 
preciated when it is noted that the Indian allotted land constitutes 
more than one-half of the whole area of Indian country, and much 
more than half of the surface value of Indian country; and when it is 
further noted that more than two-thirds of the Indians are now allotted. 

The completion of the process of alienation of heirship lands has 
been delayed through the absence of purchasers, but this delay is only 
a momentary and accidental brake slightly retarding the downhill 
process. If a reservation whose allotment is comparatively recent be 
taken as an example, it can be pointed out that on the Blackfeet Res- 
ervation in Montana, one-third of the allotted area, or 410,000 acres, is 
now in the class of heirship land of which all save about 57,000 acres 
fs at least theoretically on the market. The 57,000 acres immediately 
above referred to have passed out from Government trust, having been 
fee patented to Indians or whites. The rate of increase of heirship 
lands is, of course, greater with each year. 

I make the very tentative suggestion that part, at least, of the 
loss of Indian heirship land to the Indians might be averted if there 


come increasingly and gravely impressed with certain conditions grow» were some means provided whereby the allotted land could revert to 
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the tribal estate, becoming subject to reallotment as conditions might 
prescribe. However, it would appear that far-reaching changes in 
the system of allotment would be necessary to accomplish these re- 
sults. It has been suggested that Indian tribes might be permitted 
and assisted to form themselves into corporate bodies, and that allot- 
ments might be turned back into the tribal estate in exchange for 
shares of stock; such a method, it would seem, might be practicable 
for those reservations possessed of large tribal assets, such as timber, 
oll, minerals, or water power. 

Alleviation might be secured through a policy of granting reimburs- 
able loans to those inheritors of allotted land who may desire to 
continue as cultivators, or to become cultivators, on the original allot- 
ment. These loans would enable the allottees to buy out the other 
heirs. The difficulty of such a plan, aside from the question of appro- 
priations, lies in the condition stated at the beginning of this letter, 
namely, the guarantee in trust patents against imposition of liens during 
the trust period. Could the United States become the holder of mort- 
gages on fee-patented lands? 

It may be worth while to point out that the administration of 
allotments under trust, and of heirship allotted lands, has immensely 
complicated the task of Indian guardianship and increased its cost. 
And of perhaps greater significance, the weight and drag of the reim- 
bursable obligations, and the practical impossibility of the inheritance 
of the Indian's improved allotment by his offspring, together with the 
flow of a smail income from lease-allotted lands and the expectation 
of cash receipts from the ultimate sale of the allotted land, bave operated 
to keep Indians in idleness, with all the consequences that idleness 
brings. 

I have become convinced that the difficulties and problems here stated 
are very close to the heart of the Indian situation and of the perplexi- 
ties which beset the Indian Office. Constructive thinking is needed, and 
I make bold to suggest that the allotment act in its entirety, along 
with the system of reimbursable loans in its entirety, need legislative 
reconsideration. 

Should your committee decide to extend its investigation into the 
lines here indicated, with a view to possibly formulating amendments of 
law, the records and technical staff of the Indian Office may prove serv- 
iceable in the furnishing of data, and in suggestions drawn from expe- 
rience in this most complicated task of allotment administration. 

Any assistance your committee may render in working out a con- 
structive policy in important matters of this kind would not only be 
greatly appreciated but it would also be of substantial benefit to the 
Indians themselves. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. RRHOADS, Commissioner. 

Hon. Scorr LEAVITT, 

Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Approved December 18, 1929, 

Ray LyMan WILBUR, Secretary. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 11, 1929. 

My Dear Mr. Leavitt: One of the difficult situations connected with 
our Indian activities on which I seek the aid of your committee has to 
do with the irrigation work. Conditions vary, of course, on the dif- 
ferent reservations or projects, yet certain fundamental underlying prin- 
ciples are common to practically all of them, which only adds to the per- 
plexity that exists. This is due in no small measure to the multiplicity 
of legislation relating to such matters. Necessarily we must deal with 
this feature of the problem, and as some of this legislation is of a gen- 
era] nature, applicable to ll projects, and others of a special nature 
dedling only with particular reservations, this leaves a situation confus- 
ing not only from an administrative but from a legal standpoint as well. 
It has also given rise in some instances to complaint from the Indians 
themselves and also from white landowners under such projects purchas- 
ing lands from the Indians. 

Briefly it may be pointed out that during earlier times irrigation in a 
small way at least was started on a number of Indian reservations, 
where conditions were favorable, largely as an industrial aid to the 
Indians, and in some instances for the purpose of affording temporary 
employment to the Indians at a daily living wage. Available appropria- 
tions and even tribal Indian funds were used in such work, which under 
the legislation then prevailing were not reimbursable. In fact, no 
thought was had at that time of ever requiring reimbursement from the 
Indians of the funds so expended. Again, during those days no great 
degree of engineering skill was employed and many of the systems and 
structures originally installed were of a more or less temporary nature. 

Subsequent legislation, however, particularly such as that found in 
the act of Angust 1, 1914 (38 Stat, L. 583), directing that all funds 
theretofore or thereafter expended in such work should be reimbursed, 
came as a distinct surprise to most of the Indians. In particular 


instances or on particular reservations, such as the Flathead and Fort 
Peck, Mont., and possibly others, the legislation dealing with such mat- 
ters carried a positive declaration to the effect that the Irrigable lands 
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allotted to the Indians should have a right to so much water as might 
be necessary for irrigation purposes “without cost to the Indians.” 
Naturally, under such conditions the Indians feel that the subsequent 
repudiation of such a declaration, even by legislation, does not come 
with very good grace on the part of the Government. In this connec- 
tion it might also be pointed out that most of our Indian allottees 
within these irrigation projects hold trust patents declaring that at 
the expiration of the trust period the allottee or his heirs will then be 
given fee title, free from any lien, charge, or encumbrance of any 
nature whatsoever, The subsequent imposition of a lien, therefore, 
requiring repayment of irrigation charges may very properly raise some 
question about the validity of a lien so imposed. As to this your atten- 
tion is invited to the case of United States v. Heinrich (12 Fed. (2d) 
938). While this case dealt primarily with the liability of a white 
purchaser from the former Indian owner, yet some of the observations 
indulged in by the court raise a serlous question as to the validity 
of these subsequently imposed Hens, be the landowner Indian or white. 

Originally most of our Indian projects were purely Indian; that is, 
only Indians and Indian lands were involved. Gradually, due to death 
of the Indian allottees within such projects, the inherited lands were 
sold and a good deal of such land has now passed into white ownership, 
leaving, as we now find them, a good many so-called mixed projects, 
partly Indian and partly white, in so far as ownership of the land ts 
concerned. Also, in practically all of such projects, particularly the 
older ones, we find the problem of white lessees of valuable irrigable 
lands and incidentally complaint from the State authorities in some 
instances as to the taxability or rather nontaxability by the State au- 
thorities of such holdings so occupied by white citizens and residents of 
the State. 

Due to a number of causes, such as excessive floods, destruction of 
works originally installed and rebuilt in order to save the entire system 
from total loss, the per acre reimbursable cost on a number of these 
irrigation projects is now almost equal to or even greater than the value. 
of the land itself, hence we now find ourselves practically in that un- 
favorable position of virtually holding a lien or mortgage against prop- 
erty in excess of the value of the property itself. As a result of an 
extensive fic!d investigation made only a few years ago, it was even 
suggested that three of these Indian irrigation projects on which consid- 
erable sums have been expended should be abandoned entirely. In view 
of the large investment made by the Government in such projects and 
as the expenditures so made were primarily for the benefit of the In- 
dians we bave not felt warranted in recommending that these projects 
be abandoned without further trial or giving them opportunity for fur- 
ther development. In any event the matter is deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to justify direct action by Congress before any definite steps 
are taken looking to the abandonment of projects on which large sums 
appropriated by Congress have been expended. 

It bas also been suggested that the operation of Indian irrigation 
works might be transferred to the Bureau of Reclamation in the Interior 
Department, which has a force equipped to handle them under a general 
irrigation policy in cooperation with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

These are but a few of the perplexities connected with this branch 
of our work, as to which. I am impressed with the real need of con- 
structive aid and doubtless remedial legislation, in the formulation of 
which the cooperation and assistance of your committee is earnestly 
solicited. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. J. Ruoaps, Commissioner. 

Approved December 18, 1929. 

Rax LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary. 

Hon. Scorr LEAVITT, 

Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Rrepresentatives, 

It will be helpful and well for us to stick to these particular problems 
and solve them. There is already general legislation which makes pos: 
sible appropriations for the administration, health, educational, and 
industrial development of the Indians, and the subappropriations com- 
mittee, headed by the able and intensely interested Mr. Cramton, of 
Michigan, has brought in a hill, which has already passed the House, 
ou December 20, increasing the funds available by over $3,000,000. Let 
me quote the paragraph from the committee report covering the Indian 
items in the appropriations bill: 

“The appropriation from the Federal Treasury for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs shows a striking increase, the Budget figure being $3,- 
112,913.96 above the appropriation for the current year, and substan- 
tially this increase is recommended by the committee, bringing the total 
expenditure for the care of these wards of the Nation as recommended 
by the committee up to $19,786,129.74. At the same time the appro- 
priation of tribal funds is reduced from $4,714,829.60 in 1930 to 
$3,226,630.96 in the bill as recommended by the committee. In other 
words, the expenditures for the benefit of the Indians are increased 
by nearly one-fifth as from the Federal Treasury and decreased by 
nearly one-third as concerns tribal funds of the Indians. This increase 
in the proposed expenditure of Federal funds for this bureau is chiefly 
to be found in the increase of $340,000 for industrial assistance, $431,- 
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586.59 for irrigation and drainage, $1,432,500 for education, and 
$443,400 for conservation of health. 

“The appropriation of $225,000 recommended by the committee for 
administration of Indian fdrests is $50,000 above the Budget estimate 
and $90,000 above the allotment for this purpose the current year from 
the former item for industrial work and care of timber, and for which 
a deficiency for fire fighting amounting to $75,000 has been incurred 
this year. The increase proposed is fo% use in connection with fire 
prevention and fire fighting. 

“The increase recommended for education from Treasury funds is 
$1,432,500 above the expenditure for that purpose the current year, and 
results from liberal increases for support of both reservation and non- 
reservation boarding and day schools as well as increased amounts for 
Payment of tuition for Indian children in public schools. The increase 
of $130,000 in the committee recommendation above the Budget esti- 
mate is due to the extent of $70,000 to the restoration of the plant at 
Rapid City, S. Dak., to use as a nonreservation boarding school instead 
of as a sanatorium school as the current year. It is further caused 
by the recommendation that the nonreservation boarding school at Fort 
Mohave, Ariz., be continued at least until more thorough study of the 
situation by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, $55,000 being included, 
together with a reappropriation, for its maintenance in 1931. 

“The bill as presented proposes an increase of $443,400 for 1931 for 
conservation of health, this increase being caused by the increased ap- 
propriation for maintenance of hospitals, including several new ones 
constructed the current year, and by appropriation for construction of 
several new hospitals and enlargement of various existing institutions. 

“Of the decrease of $245,000 recommended by the committee as com- 
pared with the Budget estimate, $180,000 is due to the acceptance of 
the recommendation of the bureau that the Rapid City plant be not 
used hereafter as a sanatorium school. Proyision for its maintenance 
in 1931 as a nonreservation boarding school is carried in the education 
item as above stated and the new construction recommended by the 
Budget for its expansion as a sanatorium is hence not included. The 
balance of $65,000 in the reduction below the Budget figure is only 
apparent, that amount being reappropriated from unexpended funds of 
1930, due to the decision of the Indian Bureau not to proceed with 
construction of the Oraibi sanatorium pending further study as to its 
proper location.” 

Up to last Monday evening 92 bills had been introduced in the 
House having to do with Indian matters, in addition to the items in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, and 91 had been referred to the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs. The McNary bill, to incorporate 
the Klamat Tribe of Indians, is a Senate bill. Only 15 of these bills 
can be considered general in character in that their provisions refer 
to all Indians. All of the remainder refer to an individual Indian, an 
individual tribe, or the Indians of one State. Many are partial ap- 
proaches toward the problems outlined in the letters and the memo- 
randum, but even though they are, their very multitude argues the 
necessity of such action as will reduce all of the proposals to definite 
and united ones. Some of the most important needs have now no 
definite suggested remedies. 

The Senate and House committees ought to form a joint subcom- 
mittee, with representatives of the appropriating committees and of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. It ought to be a conference committee in 
the beginning to compose differences of opinion, adjust the various pro- 
posals, and make it possible to bring into both bodies of the Congress 
the same proposals, 

That is the next great step to take. The Members of Congress are 
given the opportunity to study the communications of Commissioner 
Rhoads, of Assistant Secretary Dixon, and of Secretary Wilbur. The 
challenge must be met. 

As I close, I am sure you are asking what are the proposals in the 
15 bills pending in the House or before the committees of general 
application which approach any phase of the problem. Let me list 
them by title, omitting duplications: 

H. R. 24, by Mr. Cramton, exempting certain Indian lands from taxa- 
tion for a period of 25 years. 

H. R. 148, by Mr. Leavirr, to authorize the establishment of an em- 
ployment agency for the Indian Service, 

H. R. 150, by Mr. Leavitt, to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to adjust reimbursable debts of Indian tribes. 

H. R. 157, by Mr. Leavitt, to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to develop power and to lease, for power purposes, structures of 
Indian irrigation projects, and for other purposes. (To be reintro- 
duced.) 

H. R. 3088, by Mr. LEAVITT, to authorize the Secretary of the Inte 
rior to extend the time for payment of charges due on Indian irrigation 
projects, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4604, by Mr. Leavrrr, to provide for the recording of the Indian 
sign language through the instrumentality of Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, 
retired, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 5179, by Mr. LxAvrrr, authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to have investigated and classified as to productiveness and irriga- 
bility lands within Indian irrigation projects, and to adjust payments 
thereon. 
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H. R. 5282, by Mr. Leavitt, authorizing the deferring of construction 
costs against Indian lands within irrigation projects, and for other 
purposes. 

H. R. 6979, by Mr. Leavitt, to authorize the creation of Indian trust 
estates, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 7963, by Mr. Lxavrrr, to create a United States court of Indian | 
claims, to provide for the jurisdiction thereof, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 8004, by Mr. WIILIausox, authorizing any nation, tribe, or | 
band of Indians to submit claims against the United States to the Court 
of Claims 

H. R. 8285, by Mr. Cramton, to extend the civil and criminal laws of | 
the United States to Indians, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 1011, by Mr. Peavey, providing aid for Indians who are blind 
or blind and deaf. 

H. R. 1385, by Mr. Arantz, for the relief of indigent Indians, and 
for other purposes, 

H. R. 2965, by Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona, to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease concessions on reservoir sites and other Jands 
in connection with Indian irrigation projects. 

There are, in addition to two general bills to help meet the problem 
of claims of Indians against the Government, 15 separate bills for in- 
dividual tribes. What further argument is needed to emphasize the 
problem ? 

I close finally with this thought, that the very immensity, the very 
diversity of the problem of advancing the Indian through justice to his 
destined place of equulity among us, demands that we select a definite 
program and join together in its achievement. President Hoover very 
recently said: 

“I have a press question with respect to the reorganization and 
progress in the Indian Bureau. I have emphasized the necessity for 
this reorganization by the appointment of Mr. Rhoads as the head of the 
bureau and of Mr. Scattergood as his assistant, and Secretary Wilbur 
is giving it his very special attention. 

“We have presented to Congress a request for an increased appro- 
priation for some $3,000,000 for next year’s budget, and in the mean- 
time we have submitted an estimate in the deficiency bill for some in- 
crease for the balance of this year. The purposes of these increases 
are mainly to build up the education and health facilities, to change 
the direction of educational work and to develop the industrial improve- 
ment of the Indians. 

“The support to the schools and health program has not been ad- 
justed to meet the reduced postwar purchasing power of money. The 
result has been to ever pinch the allotments for food and clothing 
for Indian children. The present allowance is about 20 cents per day 
for each child for food, and it must be doubled if they are to be main- 
tained in reasonable health. We have 338,000 Indians. 

“The broad problem is to better train the Indian youth to take care 
of themselyes and their property. It is the only course by which we can 
ultimately discharge this problem from the Nation, and blend them as a 
self-supporting people into the Nation as a whole. 

“The Indian Bureau is recommending to the Congress a number 
of changes in the Jaws bearing on Indian affairs. The recommendations 
are designed to secure better administration of the very large properties 
owned by the Indians and to correct many things in the administration 
of these properties that will make for citizenship.” 

That is the stamp of approval by the Chief Executive. It is the final 
call to cooperation. The brighter day, let me repeat, is here. 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address 
delivered by me last night at the annual banquet of the Bar 
Association of Baltimore County dealing with the question of 
presidential power. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


Discussion of governmental problems before lawyers I deem appro- 
priate, because of their peculiar fitness, by training and experience, to 
comprehend the importance and effect of such problems, 

The Government of the United States has been the subject of much 
discussion in our own country and the other countries of the world 
since the adoption of our Federal Constitution more than a hundred 
and forty years ago. 

The dual system of Federal and State Governments, and the clash 
of authority between them has been the storm center, not only in the 
political forum, but on the field of battle. 

The triple distribution of power into the legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments has also been prolific of debate, and the history 
of the rivalry between these three departments constitutes an important 
chapter in the Nation’s history. 

Theoretically, each was designed to be supreme in its own sphere, 
but it has been a stupendous task to maintain this parity. Indeed, I 


would say that no accurate student of history will claim that the parity 
has always been maintained, as the fathers intended. 
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Different periods of our history have witnessed the encroachment of 


one upon the other. Perhaps the judiciary, after its place had been 
carved out by Chief Justice Marshall and its status became firmly fixed, 
has been less aggressive in extending its jurisdiction than the others. 

The chief rivalry has been between the executive and legislative 
branches, and for the first hundred years the scepter of supremacy 
seemed to fluctuate from one to the other, with the Congress, during 
the major portion of that period, being the predominant factor. 

When Woodrow Wilson wrote his Congressional Government, in 
1884, he termed “Congress as the central and predominant power” 
of the Government. In 1900, 16 years later, he wrote a new preface 
to the book, in which he comments on the “shifting of power” and 
speaks of the “new leadership" then exercised by the President. 

The 30 years during the present century has witnessed a still more 
marvelous growth in the power of the President, and if one should 
to-day write a series of essays on the Government, as did Mr. Wilson 
in 1884, instead of choosing the title “ Congressional Government,” he 
would more properly designate it as “ Presidential Government.” 

The power and importance of the office of President of the- United 
States is so vast to-day, having grown gradually for awhile, and with 
such rapid strides during the last decade, that we hardly realize its 
magnitude. 

Herbert A. Smith, a Canadian lawyer and professor of jurisprudence 
in a Canadian university, wrote a book in 1923 entitled, “ Federalism 
in North America,” and he describes the United States Government 
as a limited monarchy, and he says the events of recent years have 
stamped it as the only real monarchy of first-class importance in the 
civilized world. To quote his own language: 

“The American President exercises in his own person vastly more 
power than has been enjoyed by any English King since Henry VIII.” 

If you think that this author's loyalty to his own Government had 
caused him to be too critical of ours, and as a result that he had ex- 
aggerated the power of the President, let me quote from an American 
jurist. Mr. Justice George Sutherland, of the United States Supreme 
Court, a few years ago, in his book, Constitutional Power and World 
Affairs, says this: 

“The office of President has grown in potency and influence to an 
extent never dreamed of by those who framed and adopted the Con- 
stitution. Even in normal times, Congress has been subjected to such 
a degree of Executive domination as to threaten the stability of the 
principle of departmental independence involved in the distribution of 
the several powers among the three branches of government. There is 
a popular, ever-increasing disposition to regard the President as a 
superior officer rather than as a coequal member of a tripartite 
organization.” 

This is strong language and, coming as it does from one of judicial 
temperament who weighs his words, should challenge our attention. 

Is it true “that the office of President has grown in potency and 
influence to an extent never dreamed of by those who framed and 
adopted the Constitution“? 

Is it true “that even in normal times Congress has been subjected 
to a degree of domination such as to threaten the stability involved 
in the disposition of powers among the three branches of government ™? 

Is it true that the President is regarded more and more “as a supe- 
rior officer rather than as a coequal member of a triparttite organiza- 
tion”? 

My experience as a Member of Congress, where I bave had oppor- 
tunity to observe and judge of these matters, convinces me that Mr. 
Justice Sutherland spoke the truth and did not exaggerate conditions 
when he wrote those words. 

Time will not permit of an extended discussion of the causes that 
have produced this changed condition—a combination of reasons is 
doubtless responsible therefor. Strong-willed executives have assumed 
powers not lawfully conferred upon them, and such powers once as- 
sumed have never been relinquished. Congress has not always been 
blameless, for it has acquiesced too often and has at times supinely 
submitted when its functions were being usurped, and has voluntarily 
conferred powers upon the executive branch which it should have re- 
served and exercised. 

But the fundamental reason has been the creation of a public senti- 
ment that such is best for the country, and this sentiment has been 
sponsored and produced designedly by certain selfish interests, aided 
and abetted by those who have always entertained the belief that author- 
ity should be reposed in the President rather than in Congress. Propa- 
gandists have consistently and constantly lauded the President and 
lambasted Congress in order to create a veneration for the one and a 
contempt for the other. A spokesman of this class a few years ago, 
when his group was denied legislation which they sought and which 
would have inured to their benefit but to the detriment of the American 
people, gave out an interview, which was broadcast to the world, in 
which he said “that the two greatest enemies of civilization was Bol- 
shevism and the American Congress.” 

I cite this as a sample of one of the weapons they have used in 
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Congress has made mistakes. It is not infallible, but neither is the 
President. The difference is this—that when Congress errs, it is her- 
alded to the world, usually in an exaggerated form, but when the Presi- 
dent makes a mistake, either of judgment or otherwise, it is soft pedaled 
or hushed into silence, If representatives of the press criticized severely 
in some instances in the past, they have thereafter found rough sled- 
ding in their White House contacts. But a more potent reason why 
the President is not criticized as much as Congress is due to the fact 
that the office has grown so powerful and the people regard its occupant 
with such veneration that they sometimes resent such criticism. Many 
Americans regard the President as the English people regard their King, 
the symbol of the Government, and as such should not be criticized. 
Sometimes I think in America we are dangerously near the acceptance 
of the ancient doctrine that the king can do no wrong, as applied to our 
President. 

Difference in the criticism of the American President and the English 
King is this: That the King of England exercises scant governmental 
authority; he has the right of veto, but dares not exercise it. Their 
real governmental executive is the Prime Minister, while the King is 
merely the symbol of the Government; our President is both. A min- 
istry would never fall in England if the Premier possessed the same 
immunity «rom criticism as the King. 

The King of England is a pigmy in power as compared with our 
President. Their Parliament is the center of authority. There the 
power of the executive bas gradually waned, while that of Parliament 
has increased. Here. the reverse is true. The office of President has 
been exalted and augmented in power, while Congress has been fading 
into the background. 

Enemies of centralized government have been deploring the growth 
of Federal power and abhoring the destruction of State governments 
and State rights, but the Civil War seems to have largely doomed the 
fate of these righteous crusaders and their cause; but another menacing 
cloud is now on the horizon to which they should direct their attention 
before it is too late—it is the centralization of the vast powers now 
exercised by the Federal Government into the hands of the President. 
With an appointive power of hundreds of thousands of Federal em- 
ployees, an ambitious President, who wishes to perpetuate himself or his 
party in office, can build a political machine so vast that it would be 
almost invincible. Thus far the Amerioan people have not permitted 
the unwritten law that no President shall hold more than two terms 
to be violated. But the office Is growing so powerful and the number 
of Federal employees appointed by the President is becoming so great 
that it would be the part of wisdom to write into the Constitution this 
inhibition, so that if in future years some American Mussolini should 
occupy the White House, he would have to destroy the Constitution 
before he could perpetuate himself in power. 

We have had some great men to occupy the high office of President, 
and I have not intended to criticize any occupant of the White House 
in my remarks to-night, either the present President or any of his pred- 
ecessors; what I have sought to do is to ery out against a policy 
which 1 think is dangerous in a republic—to permit the powers of 
a President continually to be enlarged at the expense of the legis- 
lative branch of the government. It will not do to say that the 
Constitution is a sufficient barrier to prevent an excessive growth of 
these powers. We know from experience the elasticity that is reposed 
in the implied powers of that document. Two American Presidents of 
this century have differed widely in the interpretation of the President's 
powers under the Constitution. I shall not name them, but both be- 
longed to the same political party. 

One has said: 

“The true view of the Executive functions is, as I conceive it, that 
the President can exercise no power which can not be fairly and 
reasonably traced to some specific grant of power or justly implied and 

“included within such express grant as proper and necessary to Its 
exercise. Such specific grant must be either In the Federal Constitution 
or in an act of Congress passed in pursuance thereof. There is no unde- 
fined residuum of power which he can exercise because it seems to him 
to be in the public interest.” 

In striking contrast is that of the other, when he says: 

“ Full power under the Constitution was vested in the executive 
branch of the Government, and the extent to which that power may 
be exercised is governed wholly by the discretion of the Executive, 
unless any specific act has been prohibited by the Constitution or by 
legislation.” 

If Presidents differ thus widely in interpreting their powers under the 
Constitution, and if, as we lawyers know, the acts of the President 
seldom reach the Supreme Court for judicial review, and when they 
do the court seeks if possible to uphold their validity, we should not 
repose too much confidence in the belief that the Constitution will curb 
either ambitious Presidents or this new growth of powers which our 
Presidents are assuming and exercising. 

Many instances occur where the people have no recourse if the Presi- 
dent violates a constitutional provision. Suppose, for example, that 


bludgeoning the American people into the belief that the President was | a President sends an armed force into another country with which we 
their friend and that Congress was their enemy. 


are at peace. This under international law is a declaration of war. 
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Congress, under the Constitution, alone has the authority to declare 
war; and yet, during the present century, the armed forces of the 
United States have been sent by the President into another country, 
without the consent of Congress and in the absence of any declaration 
by it. What is the remedy in a case like this? 

Public opinion is a powerful weapon in America; and what I should 
like to see is an arousal of the public conscience to a realization of 
the fact that we must preserve inviolate the three coordinate branches 
of the Government, and that if we magnify and augment one at the 
expense of the other, we place in jeopardy the preservation of our 
Government. 

The apologists and defenders of this new doctrine of a more powerful 
President and a dehorned Congress tell us that the President is elected 
by the people and is as much their representative to carry into effect 
their will as is the Congress of the United States. 

I deny this statement, not only because it is in conflict with the 
Constitution but because it is in conflict with the truth. 

Conceding that a vote for presidential electors is a direct vote for 
the presidential candidate, as it is under present practice, yet the 
people are permitted to vote for only those candidates that have been 
nominated by the political parties; their only choice is between the 
nominated candidates. 

No one famillar with conditions will seriously contend that the nomi- 
nees are chosen by the people. An infinitesimally small per cent of 
the people exercise any voice in the selection of the candidates. A 
small organized group in any political party can generally dictate or 
control these nominations. 

Both candidates may be objectionable and the voters have to choose 
between what they regard as the lesser of two evils. Surely in such a 
case it is not accurate to term the successful candidate as the people's 
choice, 

Again, the people are not in position to know the candidates for 
President like they do those running for the House and Senate. Pos- 
sibly less than one-half of 1 per cent of the people of the United States 
know personally the presidential candidate, while a majority are gen- 
erally personally acquainted with the congressional candidates, or know 
those who do know them. 

Take the selection of congressional candidates, nominated in pri- 
maries where all participate, and on account of the proximity of their 
residence to the voters, their personal habits and views are generally 
known. Voters know for whom they are voting, and exercise their 
choice intelligently. 

No President, however wise he may be, can be as well informed 
about the needs of the entire United States as are the Representatives 
in Congress, chosen from every geographical section of the Nation. 
The fact that the needs of different sections conflict does not prevent 
Congress from ironing out these differences and in arriving at what 
is best for the entire country. Their actioh is the composite judgment 
of the Nation. 

The makers of the Constitution devised the surest and safest method 
for the American people to be represented in their Government when 
they designed the Congress of the United States, and the ory of 
140 years yindicates the wisdom of that choice. It is safer to lodge 
the power of making laws in 96 Senators and 435 Members of the 
House than in the President, no matter how wise or how good he may 
be. To concentrate in one man the vast powers now exercised by the 
Federal Government is to destroy completely our form of Govern- 
ment. 

I have spoken in no partisan sense to-night, party politics is not in 
my mind. I am speaking of a principle of government, of far greater 
importance than the life of any political party. It is the life or death 
of the Republic with which I am concerned. 

If the powers vested in Congress shall continually be taken from it 
or surrendered by it, until at last the President is both the maker 
and enforcer of laws and is a ruler rather than an executive, and as 
a result Congress shall be stripped of power and void of authority, then 
God save the Republic. 

For whatever else may be said of Congress, with all of its weaknesses, 
its faults, and its foibles, it is the palladium of our liberty, and when 
it falls the Republic will die. 


RELIEF OF PORTO RICO 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 118. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 118. The Clerk will report it. x 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 118 


Joint resolution to authorize additional appropriations for the relief of 
Porto Rico 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized-to be appropriated the 
sum of $1,000,000 for the purpose of making loans to individual coffee 
planters, coconut planters, fruit growers, or other agriculturists in the 
island of Porto Rico; the sum of $2,000,000 for the rebuilding and 
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repairing of schoolhouses damaged or destroyed by the hurricane in the 
small towns and rural districts of Porto Rico and for the employment 
of labor and the purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment for 
repairing and constructing insular and rural municipal roads; in all, 
$3,000,000, to be made available immediately and to remain available 
until expended. 

Sec. 2. The sums hereby authorized to be appropriated shall be ex- 
pended in such manner and in such amounts as may be approved by 
the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission, established by Public 
Resolution No. 74, Seventieth Congress, approved December 21, 1928. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
resolution is reported from the Insular Affairs Committee? 

Mr, KIESS. Yes. This is a Senate joint resolution which is 
similar to the House resolution. It passed the Senate yesterday 
and I am asking to take the Senate joint resolution from the 
Speaker's table and pass it. I might say that the House Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs is unanimously in favor of this resolu- 
tion, which is purely an authorization. The House committee 
has not had a meeting to consider the Senate joint resolution, 
but the committee has been polled and unanimously approved 
the resolution. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is a practice followed in another body, 
but I think it is a mighty bad practice to start in the House— 
that is, the idea of polling committees. 

Mr. KIESS. Allow me to say a word, and then the gentle- 
man may understand that this is not an ordinary situation. 
This resolution passed the Senate rather late yesterday after- 
noon, and it was not convenient to call the committee together 
this morning, but I polled the committee and there was no one 
objected. The fact is the House Committee on Insular Affairs 
is thoroughly familiar with the proposition, because the com- 
mittee discussed it last year. We then reported favorably by 
our committee a bill for $12,150,000, which was afterwards 
reduced to $4,000,000, so that even with this proposed appro- 
priation we are still $1,000,000 under what the House com- 
mittee favored last year. Senate Joint Resolution 118 carries 
out the President’s recommendation, upon which he asked for 
prompt action. It also has the indorsement of the Porto Rican 
Hurricane Relief Commission, which comprises the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. I might say that the Secretary of the Treasury 
was in Porto Rico within the last month, and he came back 
and personally recommended that this legislation pass. 

Mr. BYRNS. Of course, the gentleman understands I am 
not expressing an opinion one way or another, in so far as the 
merits of the resolution are concerned. My objection goes to 
this beginning of the practice of polling committees. I think 
committees should meet and formally present these matters 
by a report under the rules of the House. I do not think it 
is of any particular importance to pass the resolution at this 
time, because it is merely an authorization, as I understand. 

Mr. KIESS. That is right. 

Mr. BYRNS. And the Appropriations Committee, which will 
be called upon to recommend the appropriation, will undoubt- 
edly have hearings, and those hearings can not be held to-day. 
Therefore it seems to me the gentleman should get his com- 
mittee together and take formal action on it. I repeat, that my 
objection is not based upon the merits of the resolution at this 
time but more to a practice which I would hate to see started 
here, and I object, Mr, Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GARNER. May I suggest to the gentleman that he can 
get his committee together to-morrow or next day, have hear- 
ings, and make a formal report on the resolution. That will 
not delay action very long. 

Mr. KIESS. I wish the gentleman from Tennessee would 
withhold his objection for a minute. 

Mr. BYRNS. I will be glad to reserye it. 

Mr. KIESS. The reason I think this is an exceptional case 
is because the Committee on Insular Affairs has discussed this 
matter fully, and the committee took action in the previous 
Congress. This resolution merely authorizes the appropriation 
of additional money for the same purposes. I agree with the 
gentleman that we should not appropriate money without hay- 
ing the committees discuss the merits of legislation, but in this 
particular case this has all been discussed before our committee, 
and the committee has unanimously agreed to it prior to this 
time. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman realizes my embarrassment, be- 
cause he is submitting the request, but there is one thing that 
should be said, that when the House undertakes to pass a reso- 
lution authorizing $3,000,000 for this particular purpose it is, in 
a sense, a direction to the Appropriations Committee to make 
the appropriation. Now, of course, the Appropriations Com- 
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mittee will not do that unless it feels that the hearings and eyi- 
dence show it should be done; but it puts the Appropriations 
Committee in an embarrassing situation to come back and de- 
cline to make an appropriation which the House has approved. 

However, as the gentleman from Texas suggests, there will 
be no difficulty in the gentleman getting his committee together 
this afternoon or in the morning, and certainly that much of a 
delay will not prove embarrassing, because the gentleman can 
not get his appropriation until the Appropriations Committee 
has acted. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his request. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8531) making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8531) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
SNELL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, under the agreement with refer- 
ence to the division of time for general debate it is understood 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Strovicu] is to speak 
for one hour and I will close the debate immediately following 
his address, 

Mr. BYRNS. There is no limitation in so far.as the gentle- 
man from Indiana is concerned. The gentleman has been very 
clever about the debate, and I hope he will take full time to 
explain the bill. 

Mr. WOOD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Srrovicx]. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, the American College of Surgeons is the most dis- 
tinguished body of surgeons in America. It numbers amongst 
its fellows, or membership, such eminent men as the Mayo 
brothers, of Rochester; Oxner, of Chicago; Dever, of Phila- 
delphia; Young, of Baltimore; Crile, of Cleveland; Cabot, of 
Boston; Howard C. Taylor, J. Bentley Squire, A. A. Berg, 
John J. McGrath, Doctor Heyd, of New York, and many other 
illustrious names from every city and State in our Union. 

I have the extreme honor to be a fellow of that great Ameri- 
ean College of Surgeons. For 25 years I have been frequently 
called in consultation by various physicians to diagnose the 
maladies to which the human flesh is heir. To make a proper 
diagnosis you have to ascertain the history of the patient and 
the facts that appertain to his case. In that scientific manner 
you obtain the etiology, or the cause of the disease, the symp- 
toms, the complications, the sequela, and the prognosis, or out- 
come, of the disease in order to know how to treat the malady. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the House, in the 
hour that has been allotted to me to address the membership 
of this historic forum, I expect to treat the Government of the 
United States as an individual. As an individual, our country 
is suffering from a contagious, infectious, and communicable 
disease that at the present time is gnawing and eating away 
at the constitutional fibers of our body politic. In the begin- 
ning, the disease was sporadic. Later it became epidemic. To- 
day it is pandemic everywhere throughout our land. What is 
the name of this malignant and cancerous growth? Our people 
call it prohibition. 

What are the symptoms of prohibition? Discontent and dis- 
satisfaction, collusion and corruption, lawlessness and graft, 
perjury and forgery, smuggling and bootlegging, fraud and 
hypocrisy, executive omissions and commissions, judicial hys- 
teria and confusion, legislative witchcraft and insanity, and 
last, but not least, the governmental murder of its citizens 
through the use of poisons in denatured alcohol. 

What is this etiological and causative toxic virus against 
which we are spending so many millions, sacrificing so many 
lives, and so much debate? This virus or toxic substance is 
called alcohol. It has been with us since the creation of the 
world. It flourished in ancient, medieval, and modern times. 
It will be with us at the millennium. 


There are three kinds of alcohol. The first is called medicinal 
aleohol. From time immemorial herbs, drugs, and chemicals 


have been used as agencies to restore health and alleviate pain. 
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The only solution that these ingredients are soluble in is alcohol. 
When any individual, wet or dry, takes medicine, that person is 
drinking alcohol. 

In every hospital in the United States, in every city and State 
institution, in every hospital under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Army and Navy, we are to-day using medicinal 
alcohol when we give medicines to human beings to allay ‘their 
anguish and suffering and to assuage their pain. So much for 
medicinal alcohol. 

The second kind of alcohol is beyerage alcohol. Beverage 
alcohol has various groups and subdivisions. First, absolute 
alcohol, which contains 97 per cent pure alcohol. Whisky, gin, 
rum, dry cognac, and brandy, containing between 47 and 51 per 
cent alcohol, The light wines, the red wines, and the cham- 
pagnes contain from 10 to 18 per cent alcohol. Porter, ale, and 
stout contain between 4 and 6½ per cent alcohol, and beer has 
from 1 to 3½ per cent alcohol. 

This beverage alcohol is the medium which hus satisfied the 
gustatory pleasures of the civilized nations and the peoples of 
the world. 

The third kind of alcohol is called industrial alcohol. It is 
the alcohol that is used in every industry and manufacturing 
plant throughout the length and breadth of our country. 

These, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, are the three types of 
alcohol in the use of our nation; medicinal, beverage, and indus- 
trial alcohol, 

Up to the year 1906 the Government of the United States 
placed a tax of $1.10 upon each gallon of alcohol, which went to 
the Treasury Department of our Nation. In 1906 the chambers 
of commerce of the United States, and all the great manufac- 
turing enterprises appealed to Congress to abolish the tax upon 
industrial aleohol because all continental nations had relieved 
their manufacturers from paying it. 

So in order to be able to compete in the foreign markets Con- 
gress abolished the tax on industrial alcohol on June 1, 1906. 
That industrial alcohol, however, should not be diverted to com- 
pete against medicinal alcohol and beverage alcohol, which was 
paying a tax, Congress passed a mandatory law on June 1, 1906, 
compelling the Government of the United States to pour poison 
into industrial alcohol in order that it might not be diverted to 
other channels and compete with those that paid their taxes. 

What were the names of these dreadful poisons that the Goy- 
ernment of the United States used? They were poisons like car- 
bolic acid, benzene, brucine, wood alcohol, sulphuric acid, nitric 
acid, bichloride of mercury, and countless other drugs. Since 
the people of the United States had all the beyerage alcohol they 
desired from 1906 to 1920, such as beer, wines, and liquor, 
everything went along well. 

When prohibition was placed upon our statute books in 1920 
we no longer could use beverage alcohol, because that was pro- 
hibited and prevented by law. Medicinal alcohol was used for 
medical purposes. So that the only alcohol the public could 
obtain was the industrial aleohol, which was diverted from 
business enterprise. This denatured alcohol contained various 
poisons, Any individual that would partake of such liquor 
would be bound to suffer from some organic affection because 
of his indiscretion. 

To get control of industrial alcohol, which was tax free, im- 
aginary commercial organizations were founded. Men of the 
underworld went into the business of securing industrial 
alcohol. 

Thousands and thousands of mushroom industries sprang up 
overnight for the purpose of using industrial alcohol, so that it 
might be diverted from industry to bootleg channels. 

There is not an industry in this country, ladies and gentle- 
men, that would not die to-morrow if you deprived them of 
industrial alcohol. Industrial alcohol bears the same relation- 
ship to business that oxygen does to the human body. These 
honest industries using denatured alcohol prior to the advent 
of prohibition went on with their work. No complaint is made 
against them. But thieves, gangsters, unscrupulous hijackers, 
and corruptionists went into the industrial-alcohol operation. 
They were licensed by the Government. They secured permits 
to withdraw millions of gallons of poisoned alcohol. What was 
the consequence? In 1907, when poison was first placed in in- 
dustrial alcohol, industry used 1,500,000 gallons. In 1921, when 
prohibition went into effect, industry used 28,000,000 gallons, 
and to-day, according to the report of the prohibition commis- 
sioner of the United States, over 100,000,000 gallons of poisoned 
industrial alcohol are being used each year throughout the 
country. What is the result? Bootleggers, thieves, and gang- 
sters are to-day in industrial plants. They are diverting this 
alcohol for bootlegging purposes, which is poisoning the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SIROVICH. I regret exceedingly I can not yield now. I 
will answer any questions later after I have concluded. I want 
to marshal and present my facts in sequence. Mr. Chairman, 
industrial alcohol travels through four roads. When it is first 
manufactured, it is sent to the distillery. From the distillery 
they dispatch it to the second place, the bonded warehouse. 
From the bonded warehouse it migrates to the third station, 
called the denaturing plant. From the denaturing plant it goes 
to the fourth place, called the industrial plant. 

In the distillery the United States Government protects the 
alcohol. In the bonded warehouse it is secure. In the dena- 
turing plant it is safe. But the place where the industrial alco- 
hol is diverted is between the denaturing plant and the indus- 
trial plant. Here the bootlegger plays his part in the drama of 
alcohol. What does he do? He diverts millions of gallons every 
year. He hires chemists to extract the poison from the indus- 
trial alcohol. Some of the chemists are good, others are bad 
and indifferent. Some of the chemists neutralize the poison, 
others boil and evaporate the poison. Unscrupulous gangsters 
just color the alcohol with aniline dyes, place fictitious labels 
upon the bottles, and let the public poison themselyes through 
drinking these concoctions. 

In the city of New York, from which I come, one of the former 
prohibition administrators was Major Mills. He contends that 
over 15,000,000 gallons of industrial alcohol are diverted in New 
York. His organization under his supervision confiscated 500,- 
000 gallons of alcohol. In this 500,000 gallons, gentlemen of the 
House, the chemists of the Government of our Nation found 99 
per cent of it contained poison. 

What do these poisons do? Here is wood alcohol. Wood 
alcohol can not be extracted completely by any chemist when it 
is mixed with grain alcohol. If perchance a son or a daughter 
of any innocent person of the United States should take a table- 
spoonful of whisky containing wood alcohol it would within 12 
to 24 hours affect his optic nerve. Within a day his optic nerve 
would begin to atrophy, and he would become permanently 
blind. In 90 per cent of all cases of wood alcohol optic-nerve 
disease, that blindness is incurable. It remains with the indi- 
vidual throughout life. Wood alcohol also causes the liver to 
undergo fatty degeneration, from which it ultimately becomes 
destroyed. 

Here is bichloride of mercury. When bichloride of mercury is 
taken into the human body it affects the kidneys. Here are the 
kidneys, They secrete 40 ounces of urine a day. If an indi- 
vidual takes whisky poisoned with bichloride of mercury his 
kidney function is impaired. The kidney secretion is dimin- 
ished to 30, 20, and 10 ounces of urine a day, until it ceases 
working altogether and the unfortunate victim dies from uremic 
poisoning. That is what bichloride of mercury does, 3 

Here is benzene. Benzene affects the lungs. When benzene 
is taken in liquor you develop bronchitis, asthma, and hemor- 
rhage from the lungs. 

Here is hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, and carbolic acid. 
When an unsuspecting person drinks this concoction it corrodes 
the mucous membrane of the stomach and forms ulcerations in 
the first part of the intestine, called the duodenum, and gives 
rise to hemorrhages. It destroys the liver and cripples the 
heart. Death is a welcome relief to the tragic victim of 
poisoned alcohol. 

Take brucine. Brucine is related to strychnine. When taken 
into the human body through the medium of liquor it paralyzes 
the muscles of the body and gives rise to conyulsions, until 
death terminates the life of the innccent boy or girl who may 
have partaken thereof. 

Here is phosphoric acid or phosphorus. When imbibed with 
alcohol it causes necrosis and gangrene of the bone, which 
necessitates amputation. 

It is this industrial alcohol poisoned by the Government that 
has sent thousands of our unfortunate American citizens to an 
early and unsuspected graye. 

Shall we have our Government act as a Lucretia Borgia of 
medieval days, who poisoned all who came into intimate con- 
tact with her? Shall we in this twentieth century—this ciy- 
ilized twentieth century—turn back to medieval times and 
leave to posterity the infamous heritage of the Borgias? I for 
one am irrevocably opposed to the country I love committing 
murder. 

Mr. Chairman and colleagues of the House, I am a total ab- 
stainer. I never drank liquor of any kind. My sainted father 
never drank. The only way to bring about prohibition in this 
country is through education and not through legislation. 

In 1920 there were 150,000,000 pounds of corn sugar pro- 
duced in this country. In 1925 there were 600,000,000 pounds of 
corn sugar manufactured. Last year they developed 960,000,- 
000 pounds of corn sugar from which industrial alcohol was 
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manufactured. In the great Northwest 4,000 stills were found 
and confiscated by the Government, of which 3,500 were pro- 
ducing alcohol from corn sugar. 


The number of pieces of distilling. apparatus seized has in- 
creased from 95,993 fer the first full year of prohibition to 


261,000 in 1928. The total amount of liquor seized has in- 
creased from 5,805,297 gallons in 1921 to 32,474,234 gallons in 
1928. In 1921, 34,175 persons were arrested by Federal prohi- 
bition agents. In 1928, 75,307 were. arrested. 

The Federal courts staggered under 77,799 prohibition viola- 
tion cases in 1928, though only 21,297 were handled in 1921. 
Over 136,000 persons have been convicted of liquor-law viola- 
tions in the last three years, while 46,617 cases in addition have 
been dropped without trial. 

The United States Census Bureau reported a sharp drop in 
the alcoholic death rate from 1917 to 1920, Fronr 1921 on there 
has been a steady rise. In 1920 the death rate for the 1910 
registration States was 1.2 per 100,000; in 1927 it was 5, an 
increase of about 318 per cent. The 1927 rate is about 80 per 
cent of the 1916 rate, the peak year before prohibition. 

Arrests for drunkenness in 385 cities comprising over half of 
the urban population of the country show that the present level 
is rapidly approaching the peak of the preprohibition period. 
In 1914 there were 187 arrests per 10,000 population in these 
places. In 1920 there were only 71 arrests per 10,000, but by 
1927 the rate had increased to 146. We believe the rate would 
be still higher if police were as vigorous in their arrest policies 
for minor offenders as they were before prohibition. 


What are we drifting to? What is going to become of this 


Nation? Some of the loveliest men of the South haye said to 
me: “Doctor Smovrcu, if I voted for modification of the Vol- 
stead Act, I would be driven from Congress in my district.” 
Some of my dearest associates from the North have likewise 
confessed that if they voted for anything else but wet, they, too, 
would be driven from their seats in Congress. 

Here is a sectional conflict in our Nation. What shall we do? 
From the years 1830 to 1860 this great forum witnessed the 
great disputations regarding slavery. For 30 years they debated 
and compromised an issue which only civil war solved. It was 
the immortal Abraham Lincoln who said that a house divided 
against itself can not long survive; that you can not have a 


nation half free and half slave. Neither can you have a coun- 


try half prohibition and half wet. I believe in the fuil enforce- 
ment of the prohibition act. It is entitled to have its oppor- 
tunity and its day in court. 

There is one weakness, however, about prohibition as a law. 
It is not a natural law. To be a true law prohibition should be 


universal. It should be respected alike in every country of 
the civilized world. Prohibition is not universal. Pythagoras 
formulated the laws of geometry 2,500 years ago. They are as 


true to-day as they ever were 500 years before Christ. Kepler’s 
laws of mathematics are as forceful and as true to-day as when 
he gave them to the world in the seventeenth century. The 
laws of Galileo that governed the discovery of the telescope, 
the laws that Copernicus formulated regarding his astronomical 
conceptions, and the laws of Newton's theory of gravitation are 
as true to-day as they were at the time they were first formu- 
lated. These laws are universal. They are inexorable, uncom- 
promising, unyielding. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the House, how can you 
enforce the prohibition law that puts a halo of sanctity about 
the minister, the priest, or the rabbi as they stand in the 
house of God and drink wine as they bless the great sacrament, 
when in the same breath you crucify his neighbor for drinking 
the same wine and consider his act as illegal? In one case the 
wine is sacramental, in the other it is criminal. So long as per- 
sonal liberty and freedom exist in our Nation you will never 
be able to instill in the hearts and souls of the people of our 
Republic that drinking wine, sacramental or otherwise, is a 


felony either in the eyes of God or in the conscience of man, 


[Applause.] 

If I were a demagogue, I could stir your emotions by stating 
that the great capitalistic giants who control the wealth of our 
country have purposely projected prohibition upon our people. 
If I were further anxious to pervert the truth, I could impose 
upon your credulity by stating that these great financial inter- 
ests are subsidizing the propaganda to develop, perfect, and 
further spread the principles and ideals to which prohibition 
is dedicated. And what would be the result, the object of all 
this prohibition propaganda? It would be to keep the working 
people of our country from demanding the social, the physical, 
the economical rights that our Nation should give to them in 
their hour of great need. 

Where is the social and humane legislation that has been en- 
acted during the last 10 years for the working people of our 
country and the soldiers of our Nation? 
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It has been lost in the quagmire of prohibition. Every news- 
paper throughout our country will give front pages to prohibi- 
tion, but a brief paragraph to something that would improve 
55 social and economical status of the great masses of our 
citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, but yesterday I read of 
Bishop Cannon saying that it would require $400,000,000 to en- 
force prohibition in our Nation. If that is the toll that would 
be exacted from our people, I say to you as one who loves my 
country, as one who glories in all its accomplishments and 
achievements, as one who is willing to pay the tribute of his 
respect to those who have bared their breasts to shot and shell 
in time of war, and to those who are giving up their lives-in the 
industrial battle field in time of peace, that I would rather use 
that $400,000,000 to pension every old father and mother who 
has grown old in the quarries of American labor and industry, 
and take care of them ere the curtain of life is ready to fall 
upon them. [Applause.] 

We have seated here before us one of the greatest Speakers 
of the Congress of the United States, our dear colleague, 
Nicholas LoxewortH. It was his famous father-in-law, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who fought for social and economic justice. 
For the abolition of child labor. For the recall of unworthy 
judicial decisions, For fair play to the soldier, the veteran, 
and the toiler. For justice to capital and labor. 

But that was before the times of prohibition, when human 
legislation was possible. 

Mr. Chairman, it was George Washington who brewed his 
own beer. It was Thomas Jefferson, the immortal author of 
the Declaration of Independence, the great founder of the Demo- 
cratic Party, who imported his own wines. It was the great 
philosopher of democracy, Woodrow Wilson, who drank them 
both. What was good enough for George Washington, the 
Father of our Country, for Thomas Jefferson, and for Woodrow 
Wilson ought to be good enough for all of the people of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

What are the complications and sequela that have followed in 
the wake of prohibition? They are the drug addicts. 

Congress has appropriated millions of dollars to build new 
hospitals to accommodate and treat these nareotie victims. Rec- 
ords of the Government of the United States show that there are 
four times as many people in the hospitals of the United States 
victims of narcotic drugs than ever existed prior to the days of 
prohibition. 

These unfortunate derelicts and driftwood of human life have 
been driven by prohibition into the utilization of drugs. These 
people can be classified as psychopathic constitutional inferior 
groups. 

They are abnormal personages, neurotics, dyspeptics, morons. 
Some of them are the unfortunate victims of domestie and 
business troubles who have found an outlet in liquor, which, 
denied to them, found its substitute in drug addiction. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, in our lives there are 
two types of worlds we live in. One is the world of reality and 
the other the world of dreams. The world of reality is the one 
in which we struggle and toil to earn our livelihood. On the 
other hand, the world of dreams is the world of fantasy, the 
world of imagination, the world of idealism. 

Thus, the constitutional inferior groups can not struggle along 
in the world of reality because it is too hard for them to live in. 
Their physical and mental constitution incapacitates them from 
competing in the struggle of life. What do they do? They 
begin to drink, Under the influence of liquor they are trans- 
ported from the world of reality into the world of dreams. In 
this dream world there is realized for them every ambition, 
every hope, every aspiration that they would like to have 
achieved and cherished throughout their lives, 

When prohibition denies to these constitutional inferior 
groups the privilege of drinking, this only drives them to the 
utilization of such drugs as opium, morphine, cocaine, and 
heroin. Under the influence of these opiates and narcotic 
drugs, they fly from the world of reality into the world of 
dreams. In this sublimated atmosphere happiness and con- 
tentment is their lot. Thus these human derelicts find in drugs 
an easy means of transition from the world of reality into the 
world of dreams. So we pay the tribute of our respect and 
homage to prohibition as the mother who has multiplied and 
reproduced drug addicts more than ever in the history of our 
country. 

On the tenth anniversary of the birth of prohibition, I con- 
tend the noble experiment is a colossal failure. Why? For 
five reasons. First, the great majority of all prohibition agents 
are corrupt. The only way they overcome temptation is by 
yielding to it. [Laughter.] Second, public opinion is revolting 
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against the measure because it means the sacrifice of the prin- 
ciple of personal liberty, so near and dear in the life of every 
American citizen. Third, smuggling from European countries 
continues, regardless of the Coast Guard. Bootleg radio guides 
the ships in spite of the wonderful work being done by Mr. 
Batcheller and his associates in charge of radio in New York 
City, to eliminate the-use of the radio in guiding the bootleg 
captain on a moonless night where to land his cargo. Fourth, 
illicit stills found operating in every State of the Union, pour- 
ing out millions of additional gallons of bootleg liquor. Fifth, 
diverted industrial alcohol, upon which subject I have pre- 
viously dilated. 

Because of these conditions the noble experiment has withered 
into ignoble paths. Why is prohibition a failure? Let me give 
you a concrete example of what happened in the fourteenth con- 
gressional district, which I represent in Congress. 

In my district the boss of the political organization which 
dominates my congressional district is the Republican county 
chairman in New York. From his district he appointed four 
prohibition agents, 

First, John Kerrigan, whose picture was printed in Collier's 
magazine by Major Mills, former prohibition administrator. 

The major gave his record as arrested for carrying burglar 
tools, charged with murder, and arrested on previous occasions. 
Because of his corrupt conduct in the department of prohibition, 
Major Mills dismissed Mr. Kerrigan. Wien Major Mills re- 
signed Kerrigan was replaced as prohibition agent. There he 
has worked for quite some time. Recently he was arrested in 
Brooklyn for protecting a truckload of liquor that was being 
transported from one section of the city to another. 

Only a few weeks ago his wife sued him for separation and 
divorce, and contends that he has bought automobiles and motor 
boats to enjoy his life as a prohibition agent shall. Prior to 
election, he intimidates every restaurant keeper to vote in con- 
formity with his standards. 

The second agent appointed by the boss of the Republican 
Party in my district is Samuel Kurzman. Several years ago 
I operated on him. He could not afford to pay hospital nor 
doctor’s services. I went to his home to give him the post- 
operative treatments and climbed four flights in a tenement 
to treat him gratis. A few years later as a reward for being 
Republican captain the county chairman appointed him as a 
prohibition agent. Last year he came to me to tell me that 
he had made almost $200,000 in the few years he was working 
as prohibition agent. He told me how he and his associate 
prohibition agents raided speak-easies just to have them dis- 
charged for a consideration, and how each week he would receive 
his allowance as protection graft. He was dismissed from the 
service because he raided a certain speak-easy in which the 
political leader of that district was interested. 

He went with me to the editor of one of the large New York 
papers and was willing to make a public confession and expo- 
sure of all this crookedness if immunity were granted to him. 

The third prohibition agent appointed by the county chairman 
is William Benenke, who recently married. He earns $1,800 a 
year and pays rent of $2,100 a year. He rides around in one 
of the finest Pierce-Arrow or Packard cars, and, according to 
Mr. Kurzman’s view, is the principal owner of a large cabaret 
and sells liquor to most of the speak-easies and cabarets which 
he protects. He, too, is a Republican captain in our congres- 
sional district and browbeats and intimidates the voters of the 
district by carrying a gun in his possession to frighten an inno- 
cent public to do as he says. 

The fourth prohibition agent appointed by the Republican 
boss is Mr. Engelberg, who has cleaned up quite some fortune 
while engaged as a prohibition agent. I complained to Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt in the Department of Justice prior 
to my last campaign about this unscrupulous gentleman. Engel- 
berg was sending liquor to the voters to vote against me. In 
the very polling place on Seventh Street and Avenue D there is 
a cigar store, the owner of which is a partner of Mr. Engelberg. 
In this cigar store in the polling place and in the basement 
liquor was stored by Engelberg, which he would take from 
raids that he would conduct. He tore down my banners and 
pictures and used his gun to frighten the citizens, and is to 
this day the Republican captain of that election district. 

The Department of Justice sent a man to investigate this case, 
and he will verify the truth of my statement as to the conduct 
of this inefficient, incompetent, and corrupt bootlegging prohibi- 
tion agent. A month after election Mr. Engelberg lost his 
position. 

It is a well-known fact in our district that if you are arrested 
for a violation of any prohibition statute, for running a speak- 
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easy, or selling Hquor in drug stores or in restaurants that you 
can go to the Federal Republican Club, which is the home 
organization of the county chairman of the Republican Party, 
and there find enough lawyers who for a consideration will 
usually have the case dismissed in whatever court they are 
brought to. 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, is the picture of prohibition en- 
forcement in the fourteenth congressional district of New York 
through the medium of the county chairman of the Republican 
Party and the parasites that he names as prohibition enforce- 
ment agents. 

Is it a*wonder that my colleague and associate, Mr. La- 
GUARDIA, states that there are 32,000 speak-easies running in the 
city of New York? Mr. Speaker, I contend that there are 
100,000, and it is due mainly to the fact that the county chair- 
man of the Republican organization has recommended this kind 
of men as prohibition agents, who are in the game to make all 
that they possibly can, to make hay while the sun shines. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I have spoken to you 
upon the etiology, the symptoms, the complications, and the 
sequela of prohibition as a disease in our country. What is 
the treatment? 

So long as the prohibition law is upon the statute books of 
our country it must and should be rigidly enforced in every 
part of the Nation. [Applause.] 

In my opinion you can never repeal the eighteenth amend- 
ment. It requires two-thirds of the vote of the House and 
two-thirds of the vote of the Senate and then the ratification by 
three-fourths of the States of the Union. That I am afraid 
will not happen in the life of this generation, According to 
my humble opinion the only treatment that can rectify the 
evils, the ills, and abuses which have come from prohibition is 
to modify the Volstead Act so that we can have light wines and 
beer. 

A glass of beer contains from 2 to 8 per cent alcohol and a 
glass of whisky contains 51 per cent of alcohol. Eighteen 
glasses of beer are, therefore, equivalent to one glass of whisky. 
In all the civilized nations of the world light wines and beer 
are used. They have been instrumental in making the people 
happy. There is no corruption in the three greatest nations of 
Europe that permit its citizens to indulge in light wines and 
beer, as France, Germany, and England do. 

These great nations denature their alcohol, not with poisons, 
as the Government of the United States does. They use three 
drugs, pyridine, malachite-green, and dlethylpthalate. Ger- 
many uses pyridine. The yery smell of this drug compels a 
person to throw away the alcohol as unfit for human consump- 
tion. Its odor is obnoxious and offensive to the sense of smell. 

France and England use malachite-green and diethylpthalate 
to denature their alcohol. Should any citizen accidentally drink 
alcohol denatured with malachite-green or diethylpthalate, he 
will simply vomit up or eject from his stomach that alcohol. 
It never can harm any human being physically or mentally. 
These drugs are unpalatable and unpotable. 

Our innocent and unsuspecting citizens would be safe if the 
Government of the United States would cease poisoning and 
denaturing its alcohol with all poisons that it now uses and 
instead use the drugs that England, Germany, and France 
utilize to denature their alcohol, and causes no discontent and 
dissatisfaction in these great nations of Europe. 

So, distinguished Members of this House, I am going to 
introduce two bills to-day. One a resolution calling upon Con- 
gress to appoint a committee of seven men to make a complete 
investigation of the prohibition bureau of the city of New York, 
such investigation to include the present prohibition adminis- 
trator situated in New York City, his predecessors, and all 
persons coming under the bureau in New York City, with 
instructions to the committee to report back to Congress on or 
before December 1, 1980, with such recommendations as they 
deem advisable. The other bill permits the Government of the 
United States to modify the Volstead Act so as to permit the 
manufacture and sale to all citizens of our country of light 
wines and beer. 

Mr. Chairman, I am willing to answer any questions that 
any Member of the House may desire to ask me appertaining 
to the subject I have been discussing. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am curious to know what response 
the gentleman had to his complaint to the Department of 
Justice about that bootlegger? 

Mr. SIROVICH. A Department of Justice man came to my 
home. I went with him to many places. Affidavits were 
secured against the prohibition agent, confirming my charges. 
But did they remove that prohibition agent before election? 
They never did. They let him continue to work as a captain, 
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but three weeks later he was dismissed or else I would have 
helped to dismiss him. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman spoke of the increased use of 
industrial alcohol, a very large increase. Of course, the in- 
dustries of the country have also increased. What per cent 
of the increase in the sale or use of industrial alcohol, in the 
gentleman’s opinion, was occasioned by legitimate industry? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Out of the 100,000,600 gallons of alcohol 
that were used by various industries of the country during 1928 
I believe 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 gallons would represent the 
use of industrial alcohol for business purposes; the balance, or 
30,000,000 gallons, were diverted for bootlegging purposes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I remember the figures with regard to 
industrial alcohol. We went into that matter when the sub- 
ject of blackstrap was up in the tariff bill, and, as I recall, 
in 1927 the amount of industrial alcohol used was 90,000,000 
gallons, that is, wine gallons; 40,000,000 gallons went into 
anti-freeze products chiefly used in automobile radiators; 25,- 
000,000 gallons were consumed by the cellulose industry, which 
would make 65,000,000 gallons; and 13,000,000 gallons were 
used in perfumes, toilet articles, shellac and varnishes, while 
the rest of the 10,000,000 gallons or 15,000,000 gallons went for 
other miscellaneous Industrial purposes. About 90,000,000 gal- 
lons were accounted for as having been used in industries. 
Now, certainly the gentleman does not wish to leaye the 
impression—of course, his figures are 100,000,000 gallons. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is, wine gallons. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman does not wish to leave 
the impression that a large part of the 100,000,000 gallons 
went into the making of beverages. I do not think the figures 
can be controverted that year before last 90,000,000 were used 
in the industries, 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Ramseyer, if I took your figures and 
stated that the 90,000,000 gallons were used only for the 
industries of our country, then no industrial alcohol would have 
been diverted. But that is just my point. I am showing you, 
according to the figures of the Prohibition Director right here 
before me, that there were almost 100,000,000 gallons used, and, 
ostensibly, they were used for industrial purposes, but practi- 
cally they have been diverted; and we have the figures of 
Major Mills, the prohibition administrator of New York, who 
estimated that around New York alone 15,000,000 gallons were 
diverted. He confiscated 500,000 gallons himself, which was 
examined by the Government chemists, and 99 per cent of it 
was found to be poisoned. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The figures which I gave to the gentle 
man I receiyed from the chemist in the Tariff Commission. I 
do not know about the diversion of which the gentleman speaks. 
Forty million gallons went into antifreeze; does the gentleman 
contend that part of this 40,000,000 gallons which is supposed to 
be used as antifreeze was diverted into beverage alcohol? 

Mr, SIROVICH. Exactly. I want to bring out this point: 
There are certain industries in our country that have been 
developed in the last five or six years that have been using a 
great deal of industrial alcohol, like the automobile industry, 
the rayon industry, or the cellulose industry, but, with all this 
development, this is the diversion that takes place, and for your 
benefit I want to advise you that I took these figures from the 
report of the commissioner. ö 

Denatured alcohol manufactured in 1907, 1,780,276 gallons. 

In 1920 there were 28,836,349 gallons. 

In 1928 there were 92,418,052 gallons. 

These are the exact figures. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Of course, in 1907 we did not have many 
automobiles ; in 1907 we did not have the cellulose industry; and 
2 one industries used in 1927 65,000,000 gallons of industrial 
alcoho 

Mr. SIROVICH. But I call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that in nine years the amount has quadrupled. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. For the benefit of the committee, 
so the Members may understand about denatured alcohol, let 
me say that in 1906 industrial alcohol was in its infancy. It 
kept developing until we had the prohibition law passed, which 
I think was in 1920, and remember that the alcohol that was 
tax paid—we spoke of it as tax paid when the taxes were paid 
on it to the Government, and this alcohol went into perfumes 
and into various medicinal remedies and preparations, such as 
listerine. I will take listerine as an example. They used from 
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two to three carloads of alcohol a month in the old days, and 
they paid $1.10 a proof gallon tax and used alcohol without any 
denaturant in it. They took it to their own plant, added the 
ingredients they wished to put in, and made the same thing as a 
denatured alcohol in their own plant; but they paid the tax on 
it. But, remember, when the prohibition law came in you could 
not do this, You could not tax pay the alcohol for that purpose. 

So they send their ingredients to Peoria and have it put in 
the alcohol and their listerine is now made in the city of Peoria 
or some other denaturing point and then shipped to St. Louis 
without tax. This is the reason you have boosted the amount 
of denatured alcohol, It is the same principle as changing the 
alcohol into medicinal alcohol or a manufactured product, and 
this is the reason the figures are so large. The real truth of the 
matter is that in the three years, 1911, 1912, and 1913, you 
manufactured a yearly average of 178,000,000 proof gallons of 
alcohol, We always spoke of it as proof gallons, because that 
is what the tax was computed on—in 1926, 1927, and 1928, you 
manufactured 176,000,000 average yearly proof gallons of alcohol 
So, consequently, you are making about as much alcohol to-day 
as you made before the time of prohibition, but the increase that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] speaks of does not 
qualify for the reason that the only things I know of that take 
on this abundance of alcohol are the real manufactured products, 
antifreeze, and so on, My judgment is that the alcohol propo- 
sition to-day is no different from what it was before the day 
of prohibition. You are getting the same amount of alcohol. 
The detriment to the public comes from changing it from anti- 
freeze to another kind of alcohol, which somebody drinks who 
does not know anything about it. I have always been under 
the impression, not from a prohibition or antiprohibition stand- 
point, if we could change the alcohol law whereby all alcohol 
would be made from grain—thus heiping the farmer—and sold 
as original pure grain alcohol, without any denaturant in it, 
with restrictions thrown around the permits and properties of 
the people that sell the alcohol, you would not be as badly 
off as you are to-day, because if a man had a good business and 
had a license to use the alcohol, naturally he would not destroy 
that business by violating the law. I do not believe you would 
haye any larger sale of alcohol for drinking purposes in this 
way than you have at the present time, and, of course, that 
would do away with all poisoning. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr, TREADWAY. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York if he would give a little further explanation of his 
practical method, under legislation or otherwise, by which the 
three ingredients he refers to as being used in foreign coun- 
tries could be used in this country exclusively for denaturing 
purposes and therefore not bring on this poisoning condition he 
has so well described? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question and he can answer both of them at the 
same time. I supposed we all knew that diversion of indus- 
trial alcohol was one of the big sources of illicit liquor, and in 
answer to the question of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. TrEapwAy], will the gentleman tell us whether those in- 
gredients, when they are put in, can easily be extracted? I 
think that is the real problem—to put something in the indus- 
trial alcohol that will stay there and be permanent. If they 
ean take it out, of course, it would be no solution, but if it can 
be made to stay in, it would be a solution because the only 
pleasure they can have is on the way down, because on the way 
up nobody gets any pleasure in that. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that, with all the formulas that the Govern- 
ment uses, I can take out as many of them as you would want. 
I can extract those poisons, if Congress permitted me to go 
through the demonstration, just the same as the chemist does 
for the bootlegger when he diverts the industrial alcohol to 
bootleg channels, but the point that the gentleman has appar- 
ently missed is that there are some poisons that can not be 
taken out in their entirety and where some of it is bound to be 


left behind. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Is there anything that can be 
put in permanently and not be taken out? 

Mr. SIROVICH. There is no drug that I know of in the 
armamentarium of chemistry that could be put in there and 
stay in there permanently. 

Any drug can be extracted, but in the extraction something 
is left behind. This something which I called attention to in 
the case of wood alcohol, if 1 teaspoonful is taken it will 
cause blindness, destroy the optic nerve within 24 hours, and 
cause permanent blindness, 
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In England, France, and Germany they use pyridine, di- 
ethylpthalate, and malachite-green, which can be taken out, but 
even if some of it remains behind it acts as an emetic, just as 
ipecac does, and is vomited out. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman and I know that it 
is impossible to use these things in denatured alcohol in this 
country. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Pyridine could not be used in ever) indus- 
try. Some industries could use pyridine, others could use di- 
ethylpthalate, while the balance could use malachite-green. 
All the food the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
WAY] likes, would not be enjoyed by me. So with industry. 
Every industry needs a different drug. If the advice of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hutt] would be followed, there 
would be no poisoning of any individual. Let every industry 
poison its alcohol for their particular line. [Applause.] 

Mr, TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I yield. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman claims that these three 
ingredients can be used to produce everything in alcohol for 
industry? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is contrary to the opinion of the 
gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Hutt]. He said that they could 
not use pyridine. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Here is a bottle containing pyridine. Mr. 
Chairman, may I pass this around for Members to smell, not to 
drink. [Laughter.] 

8 The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman can 
0 so. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SIROVICH. Yes.e 

Mr. HUDSON. Is it not a fact that denatured alcohol came 
before prohibition? 

Mr. SIROVICH. That is right. 

Mr. HUDSON. But the gentleman in comparing the statis- 
tics said that since prohibition the manufacture of denatured 
alcohol had increased to such an extent. Why did they ask for 
industrial aleohol before prohibition? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. To save the tax. 

Mr. SIROVICH. That is the answer. The reason that Con- 
gress in 1906 put poison in alcohol to denature it was so that it 
should not go back to take the place of medicinal or beverage 
alcohol, which was paying $1.10 a gallon tax. 

Mr. HUDSON. Why did they not put in the formulas that 
you advocate instead of wood alcohol? 

Mr. SIROVICH. They did use pyridine. 

Mr. HUDSON. They used wood alcohol. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Now, I have a great deal of respect for the 
gentleman from Michigan, but there is one point that he forgets, 
that in 1907, 1908, and 1910 you could never get an illicit dealer 
to go into an industrial business and divert denatured alcohol, 
because they had all the beverage alcohol that they wanted. 

Mr. HUDSON. There is no question about that. f 

Mr. SIROVICH. But since they can not get the beverage 
alcohol they have bootlegged the industrial alcohol. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does not the gentleman realize that as a 
practical proposition we can not get anything through Congress 
for alcohol in the industries without it being denatured? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Yes. Now, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman state the total amount of 
denatured alcohol produced? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I could not give you the entire production 
of wood alcohol, as it has never been published, to my knowl- 
edge 

Mr. DAVIS. As related to the total production of alcohol in 
this country. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I could not give those figures, but I have 
some figures here that might interest the House regarding dis- 
tilled spirits manufactured. In 1907, when this law went into 
effect, there were 77,051,167 gallons of industrial alcoho! used, 
while for beverage alcohol there were 97,661,051 gallons, In 
1920 there were 98,000,000 gallons of alcohol for industrial pur- 
poses and only 2,000,000 gallons of beyerage alcohol, In 1928 
we have a jump to 169,149,904 gallons of industrial alcohol and 
only 1,364,000 gallons of beverage alcohol, but if we take the 
two together, the aggregate amount in 1929 is about the same 
as it was in 1907. 

Mr. DAVIS. Referring to the gentleman's suggestion about 
the method of denaturing alcohol, what suggestion does the 
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gentleman make, if any, with respect to wood alcohol, which 
is a natural poison as I understand it, and which, as the gentle- 
man knows, is frequently used for beverage purposes, with 
fatal results. 

Mr. SIROVICH. ‘Take wood alcohol in conjunction with 
grain alcohol, and it is very often used as a liniment to rub 
into the body for fever. If it is diverted and falls into the 
hands of unscrupulous bootleggers, who have a chemist to try 
to take it out, he can not remove it completely, because it forms 
an organic whole, and only part of it can be removed. Part of 
it remains behind. If, unfortunately, that part which remains 
behind gets into the stomach of a human being, from there it 
goes into the intestines and into the portal circulation, into the 
liver and the heart and into the brains, and within 24 hours the 
individual is blind and remains blind for the remainder of his 
life in 90 per cent of the cases. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then as I understand it, there is no chemical 
method by which wood alcohol can be entirely eliminated? 

Mr. SIROVICH. The gentleman is correct, and there are 
certain industries that need wood alcohol. 

Mr. HUDSON. But the man who would drink it would 
know immediately by the odor that there was wood alcohol 
there; so, if he drank it, he must close his nostrils not to 
know he is drinking it. 2 

Mr. SIROVICH. I would be very glad to pass a bottle of 
wood alcohol around here now. Nobody would know what 
it is, because there is no odor to wood alcohol. It is odorless, 
smelling something like vinegar. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Les. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman has given the House figures 
on the aleohol which has been withdrawn and on the increase 
in the production of alcohol in the last 10 years, trying to 
show that millions of gallons of alcohol have been used for 
illegal purposes after being poisoned by the Government. Is 
the gentleman in a position or has he any information or facts 
that would enlighten the House as to the millions and millions 
of gallons of beverage alcohol that are being manufactured in 
private stills throughout the United States, and which contain 
a great deal of poisonous matter? 

Mr. SIROVICH. There is no way of ascertaining the number 
of gallons manufactured in private stills throughout the United 
States. We could only guess and surmise. I am convinced, 
howeyer, that through improper distillation a great amount of 
poison is generated which has unfortunately ruined, crippled, 
and maimed many a victim in the name of prohibition. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, to liberalize the Volstead 
Act would help reestablish moderation and temperance. It 
would foreyer abolish the beer saloon and the speak-easy. 
During the last 20 years 15 countries, including sovereign prov- 
inces, undertook prohibition. Of that number the prohibition 
experiment prevails in only three, namely, the United States, 
Finland, and Prince Edward Island. Each country and sov- 
ereign province that has abandoned prohibition experimented 
about 10 years. Human nature is the same the world over. 
You can not regulate the personal customs and habits of the 
individual citizen. You can not change the taste of thousands 
of years in a decade or a generation. America may well profit 
by the example of foreign nations. Ir the name of law, order, 
and justice, in the name of those whose life blood hallows every 
battle field of our country that our liberties and Constitution 
shall be preserved, in the name of the living who have toiled 
to make our country great and glorious, I appeal to you, ladies 
and gentlemen of the House, for temperance—to modify the 
Volstead Act and grant our people light wines and beer. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is my purpose as briefly as I can to present to the committee 
some of the important facts of the two departments that we 
are considering in this bill. Gentlemen realize that they are 
perhaps the most important that are considered by the Con- 
gress. One of them is for the Treasury Department, which 
raises the money to pay all of the expenses of the Government, 
and-the other is for the Post Office Department, in which every 
man, woman, and child in the United States has a vital inter- 
est. I am pleased to inform the committee that the subcom- 


mittee considering this matter has reduced the combined esti- 
mates submitted by the Budget in the sum of $13,073,950. Of 
this sum $9,817,450 was reduced from the Treasury budget 
estimate and $3,250,500 from the Post Office budget estimate. 
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The totals of the estimates for 1931, the appropriations for 
1930, and the amounts recommended for the two departments 
in the accompanying bill for 1931 are as follows: 


Increase (+) Increase () 
or decrease 


(—), bill (—), dill 
Department compared | compared 
with 1930 | with 1931 
appropria- | Budget es- 

tions timate; 


Treasury De- 
partment.._| $317, €56, 534 | $322, 102,065 | $312, 284, 615 
Post Office 
Department) $18,015,725 | 838,750,577 | 835, 494, 077 


Total. I, 135, 672, 259 |1, 160, 852, 642 * 147, 778, 002 


—$5, 371, 919 
+17, 478, 352 
+12, 103, 433 


—$0, $17, 450 
—3, 256, 500 


A detailed tabulation will be found at the end of the report 
of the committee, showing each appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1930, the Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1931, the 
amounts recommended in the bill for 1931, and the increase 
or decrease in each item of appropriation or estimate as com- 
pared with the amount recommended in the bill. In connection 
with the amounts printed in the column of 1930 appropriations, 
it should be borne in mind that these sums are composed of 
1930 appropriations carried in the regular annual appropriation 
act and in addition thereto the sums for that fiscal year appro- 
priated in deficiency acts for purposes for which amounts are 
customarily carried in the regular bill. 

The various activities of the Treasury Department are sup- 
ported and conducted under two classes of appropriations—(1) 
the regular annual appropriations which are carried in the bills 
which come before Congress for consideration, and (2) the per- 
manent annual specific and indefinite appropriations which occur 
automatically each year without annual action by Congress, 
haying been created specifically in previous years and continuing 
+N such until legislation is enacted modifying or discontinuing 

em. 

The following table shows the total appropriations for the 
Treasury Department, permanent and regular annual, for the 
fiscal year 1930, the estimates for the fiscal year 1931, the 
amounts recommended for 1931, and the increases and decreases : 


p Budget 
tions for 1980| estimates 
for 1931 


Regular annual 
appropriations_| $317, 656, 534 | $322, 102, 065 | $312, 234, 615 
Permanent and 
indefinite ap- 
propristions. I. 303, 169, 282 J. 280, 328, 935 |1, 280, 328, 935 


Total. 


The total reduction in the permanent appropriations for the 
Treasury Department under the amounts for such purposes for 
the fiscal year 1930 is estimated at $25,840,347. 

The amount directly considered by the committee in making 
its recommendations in connection with this bill is the aggre- 
gate of the estimates of the regular annual appropriations for 
the Treasury Department customarily submitted for action by 
Congress. That sum is $322,102,065. 

The amount recommended to be appropriated in this bill for 
the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1931 is $312,284,615. 
The amount of the appropriations for the fiscal year 1929 on a 
comparable basis to this figure is $317,656,534. 

The amount recommended in the bill compared with the 
amount of the Budget estimates, and the amount of the 1930 
appropriations, shows the following differences: 

It is $9,817,450 less than the Budget estimates for 1931; and 

190 is $5,371,919 less than the appropriations for the fiscal year 
1930. 

While the bill shows a net decrease of $5,371,919, there is an 
actual increase on comparable services. There is a stated de- 
crease of $11,475,500 on public-building construction, due to the 
fact that no new projects are included in the bill but will be 
considered later in a deficiency bill. There are effected decreases 
in the Public Debt Service of $219,500, in the Bureau of En- 
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graving and Printing of $251,260, in the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau of $303,870. These decreases aggregate $12,250,000. As 
against these there are general increases in the following large 
items: Coast Guard, $2,452,869; acquisition of triangle prop- 
erties in Washington, $2,000,000; Customs Service, $579,300; 
Public Health Service, $759,844; salary step-ups under the 
classification act, $100,000; and general operating expenses of 
completed public buildings and maintenance of the Supervising 
Architect’s Office, $935,000, totaling in all for major increases 
$6,820,000. 

The principal changes under the Treasury Department are 
found under the following bureaus and offices: 

Budget increases under the various offices in the department 
totaling approximately $100,000 have been approved to permit 
of increases within the grades to those employees who are two 
or more salary steps away from the rates of pay to which they 
are eligible under their efficiency ratings. The amount allowed 
will provide increases of $60 and in some cases $100 to those 
employees in the under average grades where heretofore the 
inadequacy of the appropriations has prevented promotions 
based upon the efficiency rating. Practically the entire amount 
goes to the lower grades in the custodial and the clerical, 
administrative, and fiscal services. 

The amount recommended for the Secretary's office is $169,- 
875, which is $1,900 less than the appropriation for the current 
year. This net decrease is arrived at by the elimination of a 
position at $2,900 the duties of which have been transferred to 
and consolidated with another position, and the addition of 
$1,000 to the salary of one of the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury to raise that position from $8,000 to $9,000, to corre- 
spond with the compensation of the other Assistant Secretaries. 
Increases totaling $5,000 to raise the pay of the Undersecretary 
of the Treasury to $12,000 and the three Assistant Secretaries 
to $10,000 each have been eliminated, in accordance with the 
general policy of the committee in dealing with similar Budget 
estimates submitted for the Assistant Secretaries in each of 
the 10 executive departments. 

The amount for this office is increased from $542,000 to $550,- 
033, or by $8,033. Due to the demolition of the Butler Building 
to make way for the new House Office Building there have been 
abolished two positions of guard at $1,260 each and three char- 
women at $549 each. A helper in the cabinet shop at $1,200 is 
provided. The sum of $540 is allowed to provide for realloca- 
tion of positions by the Personnel Classification Board and 
$10,460 is recommended to provide for promotions within the 
grade to 172 employees who are two or more steps removed 
from the salary rating to which their efficiency entitles them. 

The amount for salaries is increased from $153,215 to $155,000, 
or by $1,785, to care for reallocation of seven positions by the 
Personnel Classification Board and to provide for increases in 
pay for nine positions in accordance with the general policy. 

The appropriation for contingent expenses of public moneys is 
reduced by $18,000 due to an estimated reduction in the cost 
of parcel-post shipments of the smaller-sized currency from the 
banks to the department during 1931. The new notes are ap- 
proximately 30 per cent smaller and lighter than the old cur- 
rency and this decrease is made possible on that account. 

Increases of $1,500 and $5,000, respectively, are recommended 
in the appropriations for recoinage of gold coin and recoinage 
of minor coins to provide for the recoinage of the larger 
amounts of undercurrent and worn coins expected to be on hand 
during the fiscal year 1931. 

PUBLIC DEBT SERVICE 


The Budget estimates for the Public Debt Service, showing a 
decrease from $2,619,500 to $2,400,000, or in the sum of $219,500, 
are approved without change. With the completion of the re- 
demptions of the second and third Liberty loans and several 
large issues of war-savings certificates there has come a corre- 
sponding decrease in the force. The total average personnel, 
including those paid from the expenses of loans appropriation, 
for the fiscal year 1929 was 1,858. During the fiscal year 1930 
it is estimated to average 1,599 and for the fiscal year 1931, 
1,357, making a total reduction in the period of two years of 
501. There has been a transfer of 16 employees, together with 
their duties, to the office of the Treasurer of the United States. 

For distinctive paper for United States securities to be pro- 
cured by the public-debt service the amount remains at the 
figure for the current year, namely, $1,000,000, which it is esti- 
mated will procure not exceeding 2,000,000 pounds of paper at 
an average price of 50% cents per pound, which is the current 
year figure of 4714 cents for the paper and 3 cents for transpor- 
tation and inspection. At present prices the appropriation would 
provide 1,895,000 pounds of paper or 73,000,000 sheets, which 
would serve to build up, the end of the next fiscal year, a reserve 
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of three months’ supply and enable the following currency re- 
quirements to be met during the year. 


Details of estimated printing of United States currency required for 1931 


United States currency Amount | Sheets, 12’s 

$1 silver certificates. < „„ 14, 400, 000 5 
$2 United States notes 2... 222-2 E 2709 600 
$5 United States notes 279, 000, 000 4, 650. 000 
$10 gold certificates 288, 000, 000 2, 400, 00 
$20 gold certißeates 235, 200, 000 950, 000 
$50 gold cert: — 42, 000, 000 70, 000 
$100 gold certificates 42, 000, 000 35, 000 
gold —: — CAT 50, 000, 000 15, 000 
T pans enamel S AR A Beeson hoe age 62, 050, 000 


| 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES 


The amount is recommended to be increased from $175,000 to 
$200,000. Of this sum, $10,000 is granted to replace equipment, 
principally typewriters, of which the department has 331 that 
are over 10 years old, and $15,000 is to provide desks, chairs, 
and other office equipment for 24 new employees in the Bureau 
of Customs and 18 additional employees in the office of the 
commandant of the Coast-Guard. 

It is interesting to call your attention to the public debt. The 
public debt is now seventeen billions. It is also interesting for 
you to know how this has been reduced. I will read you the 
figures, as follows: 


Total 5 in the public debt (gross) by fiscal years since July 
19 (on basis daily Treasury statements, unrevised) 


Pea gor: Amount 
iii a ens elk EN SL ESE Se ee! =- $1, 185, 184, 692. 98 
nr 5 CELE ̃ —. , ee AES Ae a2 $ 21, 870, 914. 53 
1, 014, 068, 844. 23 
613, 674. 342. 95 
1, 098, 894, 375. 87 
734, 619, 101. 59 
872, 977, 572. T1 
1, 181; 309; 383) 34 
907, 613, 730. 42 
bs SUAS SEE RS AACE TE ES 673, 204, 717. 33 
The total reduction from 1920 to 1929 is 88.553. 417,675.95. 
I wish to say in passing that this redounds to the credit of 


the gentleman now at the head of the Treasury, a gentleman 
who, I think, is the greatest Secretary of the Treasury that the 
United States ever had. [Applause.] 

The amount allowed is $190,580, which is $3,060 more than the 
current-year appropriations, and will cover the increase in com- 
pensation of 39 employees in the lower grades who are two or 
more steps away from their eligible salaries in accordance with 
the general policy approved for the department. 

Under the General Supply Committee a similar increase of 
$1,820 is allowed to care for increases in the pay of 27 
employees. 

I wish to say to the committee that this General Supply 
Committee, under the law as now existing, or as amended by 
Congress last year, is saving to the Government thousands of 
dollars, as compared with the method formerly adopted. 

It was also decided in the last Congress to build a warehouse 
that would store these supplies for the various departments 
of the Government in the District of Columbia, so that instead 
of buying by piecemeal, they can buy in large quantities at a 
discount, and thus save many thousand dollars. A few years 
ago they had in the Treasury Department alone 27 purchasing 
agencies, buying without relation to each other. That applies 
in less measure to other departments; a reduced number might 
be found in every department of this Government, It was the 
most unbusinesslike proposition I ever heard of, and no private 
business concern could last for a single year with such an un- 
businesslike method of purchase. 

We have made a change in the typewriter law. There has 
been introduced in several of the departments what is known 
as the noiseless typewriter. That is sold at the present time at 
the same price as the other typewriters. 

It was an incomplete machine, however, and those who manu- 
factured it have claimed that it has been manufactured at a 
loss, and they say they will not manufacture it longer. In 
order that they may supply a completed machine where it was 
deemed essential we raised the price of that character of 
machine to $87.50. We have put a limitation on the number 
to be bought. There is no reason for this machine. It is 
claimed to be of value by eliminating the noise, such as is made 
by other machines in the transaction of business; but it is my 
opinion that on an estimate of 400 of these machines secured 
last year not more than 5 per cent of the machines to be bought 
next year should be of this noiseless type, and that they should 
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be purchased only on the recommendation of the chief of 
department where it is wanted. 

The amount recommended is $66,365, an increase of $4,180 in 
accordance with the Budget estimates, This sum includes 
$3,360 to take up the salaries of two employees now on detail to 
the division—one from the Bureau of Internal Reyenue and one 
from the register's office—and the sum of $820 to provide pro- 
motions within the grades for 11 employees in accordance with 
the general Budget recommendation. 

The appropriations for collecting the revenue from customs 
for the current fiscal year total $22,122,860, which sum was com- 
posed of $21,415,000 in the regular act and $707,860 granted in 
the deficiency act in connection with the program of additional 
funds provided for prohibition enforcement and prevention of 
smuggling. The Budget estimate, approved by the committee, 
totals $22,602,160, and continues the additional fund granted for 
this year as well as providing an increase of $479,300 over the 
aggregate of current year appropriations, Under the deficiency 
act appropriation of $707,860 for the current fiscal year, a total 
of 257 additional employees was provided, and these will be 
continued during the next fiscal year. 

The Budget increase of $479,300 approved by the committee 
consists of $39,300 for the departmental service in Washington 
and $440,000 for the field service. The $39,300 provides $35,080 
for 24 additional employees in the bureau and $4,220 to allow 
for increases within the grades for 53 employees in accordance 
with the approved general policy for the entire department, 
The new employees for the bureau will augment the filing, 
stenographic, and legal forces and provide additional help needed 
generally because of the increased field activities which have 
been reflected in the work of the bureau here in Washington. 
The increase of $440,000 for the field service covers the employ- 
meut of 228 additional persons distributed over 24 customs dis- 
tricts. The necessity for these additional men arises from the 
general increase in business of the Customs Service, including 
the opening of airports, the opening of new bridges, and border 
stations, the increase of traffic at existing border stations, and 
increased customs business at the larger ports such as New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Sau Francisco, Norfolk, and 
Seattle. A detailed statement of the personnel requested for 
each locality and a comparison of the customs business at each 
place for the years 1928 and 1929 will be found on pages 68 
to 85 of the hearings. 

Customs receipts for the fiscal year 1929 totaled $602,820,000, 
an increase of $34,663,000 over the collections for the fiscal year 
1928, During the fiscal year 1929 the service received 3,175,144 
entries of all classes, entered and cleared 213,554 vessels, in- 
spected 11,736,008 automobiles and other vehicles, and attended 
to customs formalities in connection with the entry of 46,862,384 
passengers, 2 

The Budget has recommended the sum of $150,000 for the 
payment of compensation in lieu of moieties and this sum the 
committee has raised to $250,000 or $100,000 in excess of the 
estimates. Under this appropriation there is paid to informers 
whose services result in the recovery of moneys as the result 
of information furnished a sum equivalent to 25 per cent of 
the amount so recovered. The appropriation for the current 
fiscal year has been entirely exhausted at this time and a large 
deficiency will be necessary to cover claims due under the law. 
‘During the past fiscal year 209 claims of this character aggre- 
gating $149,997 were paid resulting in the recovery of $600,226.23 
in customs revenue. As the awards are not paid to the in- 
formers until the Government has the recovery in cash there 
is a certain return of $4 in revenue for every dollar expended. 
The committee believes the increase over the Budget estimate 
to be in the interest of good administration and in the further 
protection of the customs revenue. 

The appropriation recommended is $208,000, which is an 
increase of $10,000. Of this sum $5,000 is to cover the salaries 
of two investigators for detail to the Personnel Classification 
Board made necessary by the decision of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral denying to the use of that board a number of persons 
who had been detailed from the various departments. As the 
result of this decision it has become necessary for the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau 
of Efficiency, whose heads or their alternates compose the 
board, to furnish the personnel necessary to carry on the 
board’s activities. The remainder of the increase, $5,000, is 
allowed to increase the printing fund of the bureau from 
$27,000 to $32,000 for the cost of printing the annual Budget. 

The Budget estimates approved by the committee increase the 
appropriations for the work of the board from $940,000 to 
$1,020,000, or by the sum of $80,000, and the entire amount is 

yable by assessments upon the Federal and joint-stock land 

anks and Federal intermediate credit banks. The board bas 
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supervision over the 12 Federal land banks, 12 intermediate 
credit banks, 49 joint-stock land banks, and 3 receiverships of 
joint-stock land banks, and 4,662 farm-loan associations, and the 
assets of all of these institutions total approximately $2,122,- 
000,000. The amount of loans of farm-loan associations is 
$1,200,000,000, 

During the past three years the affairs of the bureau and 
the banks have been undergoing a reorganization in order that 
proper supervision, examination, and management of institu- 
tions might be had. The board now feels that the reorganiza- 
tion of the personne! of the banks has been largely completed 
and that with the additional sums requested in the estimates 
the reorganization of the bureau will be completed and the close 
of the next fiscal year will see the bureau passed the peak of 
the duties in placing the administration of the system on an 
efficient and expeditious basis for the transaction of its business, 

I desire to say in passing that there has been a very salutary 
change in the conduct of these banks. All are now out of 
receivership except three—one in Kansas City, one in Milwau- 
kee, and one in Cincinnati. 

Since the reorganization of the affairs of the banks and the 
bureau were undertaken Congress has practically doubled the 
amount of appropriations available to the board. These funds 
haye been utilized in building up an organization capable of 
dealing with the intricate duties placed upon it. It is antici- 
pated that this year each of the nearly 5,000 organizations 
under the jurisdiction of the board will be examined at least 
once. Each of the land banks and Federal intermediate-credit 
banks and the registrars’ offices will receive two examinations 
and the farm-loan associations one examination. The proper 
analysis of the reports~of these examinations and study of the 
reports required to be filed with the board by them during the 
year impose a vast amount of work on the Washington bureau. 
The increase of $80,000 will provide for 20 additional employees 
in the bureau with salaries aggregating $49,300 and allow 
$31,890 more for travel, subsistence, and other miscellaneous 
expenses. The bureau is at present organized on a basis of 
$50,000 in excess of current appropriations and if this sum is 
allowed as a supplemental for this year the increase for 1931 
will become $30,000 instead of $80,000. 

A Budget increase of $52,300 is approved, bringing the ap- 
propriation for 1931 to $1,216,820. Of this increase the sum 
of $23,820 represents the transfer of 16 employees from the 
office of the Register of the Treasury, now on detail to the 
Treasurer's office, engaged in the audit of coupons sent in by 
the Federal reserve banks and the cash room. The transfer of 
this work has resulted in expediting the audit, and results in 
a more efficient performance of the work, both from the stand- 
point of the banks and the Government. There are now 7,473 
national banks and a year ago there were 7,676, or 203 less. 
The remainder of the increase, $28,480, is to provide for pro- 
motions within the grade to 442 employees of Me office who 
are more than two steps away from their eligible salary. All 
of the persons affected are within the lower grades, and the 
increases are $60 each, with the exception of 49 persons who 
receive $100 each. 

For the division engaged in redeeming Federal reserve and 
national currency the amount is increased by $2,340, or from 
$323,580 to $825,920. This increase will provide 1-step promo- 
tions for 36 employees in accordance with the general depart- 
mental policy. The entire amount is reimbursed by the banks. 

The appropriation for salaries is $259,200, an increase of 
$12,320. Of this sum $3,320 is to provide increases of salaries 
within the grades to 44 employees in accordance with the ap- 
proved plan of the department, $4,140 is allowed for the restora- 
tion of three messengers, at $1,380, which have been dropped 
during this year because of the inadequacy of the appropriation, 
and $4,860 to provide for three additional stenographers at 
$1,620 each to care for increased work in several divisions of 
the Office. The reason for this increase was explained by the 
Comptroller of the Currency by the fact that there is a con- 
solidation of the smaller banks, thus making one large bank out 
of a number of smaller banks. The amount of business done 
by these banks is much in excess of what was done last year. 

Last year 79 national banks failed and 491 State and private 
banks. In some instances these failures are attributable, in 
large part, to the fact that they are small banks in agricultural 
districts, but in more cases they are due entirely to the want of 
good management. I suspect many gentlemen here haye had 
experience along that line and know that many banks fail 
not because of the business they have or might have but be- 
cause of inefficient management. 

The amount for collection of the internal revenue, exclusive 
of refunds, is $34,400,000 compared with the current appropria- 
tion of $34,703,870, a decrease of $303,870. Of this reduction 
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the sum of $232,305 is due to the elimination of rental of quar- 
ters for the bureau in Washington on account of the anticipated 
completion and occupancy of the new Internal Reyenue Building 
by July 1, 1930. While these rental funds have been eliminated 
from the next year’s appropriation, authority is provided in the 
text to cover rental so as to safeguard against any unforeseen 
emergency which might arise in connection with this program. 
The remainder of the decrease, approximately $70,000, is due 
to the elimination of 48 employees, principally junior clerks and 
messengers, made possible by the consolidation of the bureau's 
activities in the one building. 

I take pleasure in saying to the committee that the contractor 
who is constructing that building is said to be 16 months ahead 
of the requirements of his contract so far as time is concerned. 
That will permit us to occupy this building at least one year 
earlier than we had anticipated. 

The amount allowed for the next year will also make possible 
an increase in the force of the general counsel's office to the 
extent of 25 attorneys at minimum salaries of $3,800 each and 
25 clerks at $1,620 each by the utilization of approximately 
$100,000 which has been held in reserve during the current year 
for emergencies. The increase in the force in this section of the 
bureau is due to the department's desire to expedite as much as 
possible the delays which exist in that phase of the work. 
Through the addition to the force and the operations of the re- 
view division it is anticipated that good progress will be made 
in the administrative disposition of many cases pending before 
the Board of Tax Appeals and thus avoid litigation. 

It is believed by the Treasury Department that no further 
decrease should be made at this time in the funds for the sup- 
port of the bureau. Under the revenue act of 1928 the statute 
of limitations on the assessment of income taxes for the taxable 
year 1928 and subsequent years was changed to two years after 
the filing of the return instead of three years as provided by 
the previous law. This change requires the bureau to perform 
its audit and assessment duties with respect to income taxes 
in one-third less time than was previously allowed. The statute 
of limitations will also run in March on income-tax assessments 
for the taxable year 1927 under the provisions of the 1926 act 
as well as for the taxable year 1928 under the 1928 act, making 
two years of audit and assessment work to be completed within 
the next fiscal year instead of one year’s audit work as would 
normally be the case. In view of these changes in the law it is 
not deemed advisable at this time to make any further curtail- 
ments in the organization of the bureau either in Washington or 
the field. 

The amount for refunding internal-revenue taxes illegally col- 
lected is recommended to remain at the figure of the current 
year; namely, $130,000,000. The Budget estimates contemplated 
an increase in this figure to $140,000,000 and this increase the 
committee has disallowed in the belief that considering the pres- 
ent state of balances and the rate of expenditure thus far this 
fiscal year no addition to the appropriation is justified. 

On July 1 last, the beginning of the present fiscal year, there 
remained on hand from previous appropriations the sum of 
$22,170,949.69, which som added to the appropriation of $130,- 
000,000 for this fiscal year, gave a total of available funds for 
1930 of $152,170,949.69. There was expended in refunds during 
the fiscal year 1929 the sum of $190,164,359.48. The amount rec- 
ommended in the bill for the next fiscal year is, therefore, $22,170,- 
949.69 less than the amount available during the current fiscal 
year and $60,164,359.48 less than the disbursements in the fiscal 
year 1929. The amount in the bill is also approximately $22,- 
500,000 less than the average expenditure for this purpose during 
the past five fiscal years. 

In the estimate of $130,000,000 is included approximately $28,- 
000,000 for interest charges. The ratio of interest to taxes 
which were refunded during the past three fiscal years has 
averaged nearly 26 per cent. In this connection it should be 
kept in mind that while the Government pays interest on re- 
funds it also receives interest on underpayments of tax. Dur- 
ing the past five fiscal years the Government has paid in interest 
approximately $164,500,000 and during that period has received 
from taxpayers interest applying on deficiency assessments of 
taxes in the sum of $163,000,000, and during the past two fiscal 
years the interest received on deficiency assessments has ex- 
ceeded the interest paid on refunds by $24,500,000. 

The cases involving the largest refunds and interest pay- 
ments have been for the war years and those immediately fol- 
lowing, and while the total number of such cases pending for 


the years 1917 to 1921, inclusive, had been reduced to 1,524 as |- 


of November 15 last, it is of the greatest importance to the 
Government and to the taxpayer that they should be disposed of 
promptly. 

On page 267 of the hearings will be found a table showing for 
the fiscal years 1917 to the close of September, 1929, the total 
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internal revenue collections, the amount of additional assess- 
ments and collections resulting from office audits and field in- 
vestigations, and the amounts paid out for refunds of taxes ille- 
gally collected. This statement shows total collections during 
the period of $41,763,000,000, of which $5,114,000,000 was due 
to additional assessments and collections resulting from audits 
and investigations. The refunds made during this time 
amounted to $1,152,000,000.. The percentage relationship of 
refunds to total collections during the period is less than 3 
per cent. The additional assessments and collections during the 
period show approximately $4.50 in additional collections for 
each dollar of refund. 

The amount recommended for the Bureau of Prohibition is 
the Budget estimate of $15,000,000, which is the same amount 
as is available during the current year. The $15,000,000 appro- 
priation available for the fiscal year 1930 consists of $13,500,000 
made available in the regular annual act, $200,000 additional 
for narcotic enforcement contained in a deficiency act, and 
$1,300,000 remaining for this year from the deficiency appro- 
priation for prohibition enforcement of $1,719,654 contained in 
the deficiency act of March 4, 1929. The amount recommended 
in this bill, $15,000,000, is divided $13,338,740 for prohibition 
work and $1,661,260 for narcotic work. 

Authority is continued in the appropriation for the use of not 
exceeding $50,000 for printing and other expenses in connection 
with the collection and dissemination of information and appeal 
for law observance and law enforcement, A similar appropria- 
tion has been available during the current year with which the 
bureau is preparing factual bulletins on various phases of pro- 
hibition enforcement, such as the industrial-alcohol problem, the 
training of enforcement officers, State and county cooperation, 
constitutional limitations, the constitutional rights of citizens, 
the law of search and seizure, and various economic phases of 
the problem. It is expected that such of these as are appropri- 
ate will be distributed to officials, Federal, State, and county, 
engaged in enforcement work and others of general interest will 
be supplied upon request of those interested in the general 
subject. 

I desire to cali attention at this time to the expenditures for 
the enforcement of prohibition as nearly as it is possible to 
gather the figures. In 1929 the expenditures for the enforcement 
of prohibition were as follows: 

Prohibition Bureau, $13,737,804; Customs, $1,474,587; Coast 
Guard, $14,590,867, or a total of $29,803,258 under the Treasury 
Department. The Department of Justice estimated $9,800,000, 
making a grand total of $39,603,258. In 1930, Treasury De- 
partment, Prohibition Bureau, $15,000,000; Customs, $2,171,587; 
Coast Guard, $14,686,798, a total of $31,868,385, to which should 
be added the portion contributed by the Department of Jus- 
tice because of the enforcement of the prohibition law, esti- 
mated at $10,000,000, making a grand total for 1930 of 
$41,868,385. For 1931, for the Prohibition Bureau, $15,000,000; 
Customs, $2,181,287; Coast Guard, $16,807,190, a total of 
$33,988,777; Department of Justice, estimated, $11,000,000, or 
a grand total for 1831 of $44,988,777. 

With the additional funds granted by the deficiency act for 
prohibition enforcement, there have been employed 275 addi- 
tional persons, of whom 60 were assigned to the special agents 
division and 215 were distributed generally throughout the 
United States to the various enforcement districts. The funds 
granted in this bill continue the prohibition forces as at present 
constituted for the next year. 

As to the adequacy of this appropriation and the forces to 
be employed thereunder, the committee desires to call attention 
to the following testimony of the Commissioner of Prohibition: 


The CHAIRMAN. The estimate here for 1931 is $15,000,000. Is that 
all you asked the Budget for? 

Doctor Doran. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will that be sufficient to keep the machinery of pro- 
hibition enforcement running? : 

Doctor Doran. That will maintain the present personnel and the 
present rate of activity. 

In my judgment there is n great deal of effort that should be put on 
developing the investigational work, the quality of work, the hitting 
into that class of violation that I believe the Federal Government should 
pay especial attention to, rather than the development of cases along 
quantitative lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a matter of administration. 
velopment be made within this appropriation? 

Doctor Doran. It can not be accomplished exclusively in this particu- 
lar item, It seems to me that as a condition precedent to all of it, 
there has to be an all-around and exhaustive study made of the Federal 
court system and a policy determined upon as to just what extent the 
Federal Government will operate quantitatively in the enforcement of 
the prohibition law. 


Can that de- 


1930 


The CHARMAN. I expect that will largely depend on what report this 
commission on law enforcement makes. 

Doctor Doran, I would think that would be a very important element 
in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that committee working? 

Doctor Doran. I understand so. 

Mr. THATCHER. Under present conditions with respect to the courts 
and all the related agencies connected with the enforcement of the 
prohibition laws, do you think it wise or necessary to increase the esti- 
mate of appropriation beyond the $15,000,000? In other words, would 
you have to have an increase in court facilities to expend more money 
properly? 

Doctor Doran. My judgment on that point is that there would be an 
unwise expenditure of money if the present appropriation were ma- 
terially increased at this time, for the reason that it would inevitably 
tend to further congest the Federal courts, and in those courts where 
reasonable disposition could be had of cases—and I am speaking largely 
of the Southern States at this time and some few of the Western 
States—we would be more and more doing the work of the State officers 
and the sheriffs, and there is no limit to the point that we could go in 
that direction until we reached the fina} point of the Federal Govern- 
ment enforcing in detail the prohibition law in every State, regardless 
of the fact that the State had an adequate code and adequate machinery 
to enforce their own law, and I would not take it to be a wise thing to 
further overbalance this Federal effort. 


In the narcotic enforcement work the amount allotted of the 
general appropriation by the Budget estimates was $1,611,260, 
which is the same as the current year, including the $200,000 
additional granted by the deficiency act. Of this added amount 
the bureau has allocated $100,000 for the salaries and expenses 
of 30 new narcotic agents and $100,000 more for the purchase 
of evidence in connection with the making of arrests, These 
enlarged funds have been of great assistance in the prosecution 
of violators of the narcotic acts. In the first two months of the 
current fiscal year the number of violations detected totaled 
1,672, as compared with 1,324 in the first two months of the last 
fiscal year. A number of seizures of large quantities of illegiti- 
mate narcotics have been made and convictions of the violators 
obtained. The fund for the purchase of evidence in large quan- 
tities has been particularly helpful in getting at the illegitimate 
operators who do business on a large scale and as a result the 
enforcement of the law is much more effective. The committee 
has increased the allotment for narcotics by $50,000 in order 
that a larger amount may be available for the purchase of evi- 
dence of violations of the law, in the event that this added sum 
may be utilized from the general appropriation. 

The amount recommended for the Coast Guard is $32,123,040, 
an increase of $2,452,869 over the current year appropriations. 
The amount recommended is roughly divided into $15,315,850 on 
account of the regular activities of the service and $16,807,190 
additional due to the antismuggling work, 

The amount recommended provides for pay and allowances 
for a total force of 13,345, consisting of 426 commissioned officers, 
140 cadets, 922 warrant officers, 10,955 enlisted men, and 902 on 
the retired list. Compared with the current year this shows an 
increase of 23 commissioned officers to cover graduations from 
the academy, 35 cadets at the academy, 110 enlisted men, and 
66 on the retired list. There is a decrease of 4 warrant offi- 
cers. The increase of 110 enlisted men is due to the commis- 
sioning of 3 new cutters in 1931 requiring 270 men and the 
decommissioning of 4 ships with crews aggregating 160 men, 
making net increase of 110. 

The appropriation for mileage and travel expenses and ex- 
penses incidental to recruiting are consolidated with the appro- 
priation for pay and allowances in order to provide better ad- 
ministration. There is a decrease of $253,110 in fuel and 
water, due principally to a decrease in the price of fuel oil, and 
an increase of $283,150 for outfits to provide funds to supply 
outfits for patrol boats, to purchase necessary ammunition and 
radio supplies, and to increase maintenance allowances on ac- 
count of three new boats being in commission, 

For rebuilding and repairing stations and houses of refuge 
there is an increase from $425,000 to $694,000, or by $269,000. 
Under this appropriation are carried the funds for the repair 
and structural upkeep of the buildings at 277 stations and for 
rebuilding of such stations as require complete reconstruction. 
Of the latter, 12 projects are covered with a total cost of 
$260,000, and this sum accounts for practically all of the in- 
crease in the item. 

Under the appropriation for coastal communications an al- 
lotment of $80,000 is provided for the renewal of cables, ap- 
proximately 40 miles, leading from the Florida mainland to 
lighthouses offshore, namely, Carysfort, American Shoals, Alli- 
gator Reef, and Sombrero Reef. Communication to these sta- 
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tions has been cut off due to the failure of existing cables. The 
sum of $14,000 is provided for about 8 or 10 miles of cable from 
the eastern to the western end of Long Island and down the 
New Jersey coast to provide more expeditious telephone con- 
nection between Coast Guard stations. 

J wish to say in passing that these 40 miles of cable are 
along the coast line adjacent to the district represented by the 
gentlewoman from Florida [Mrs. OwEN]. We discovered—not 
because Mrs. Owen represents that district—that there is a 
little worm not as large as a pin that belongs to the teredo 
family which is boring holes into that whole 40 miles of cable, 
clear down through the lead cover and through all the interior 
filling to the copper. This results in permitting water to get 
on the copper wires, thus short circuiting the whole business 
and putting the lighthouse out of communication with the shore. 
They think they have discovered some new metal which will not 
be attractive to the teredo as food, and we hope they have. 

The item for contingent expenses shows an apparent decrease 
of $19,000, but after eliminating a transferred expense there 
is an increase of $23,000, consisting principally of $10,000 in 
the expenditures for recreation for enlisted men bringing the 
amount up to $30,000 and an increase of $9,000 in the item for 
heat, light, and power due to the purchase of current at the 
Coast Guard depot near Baltimore. 

For the Coast Guard building program a total of $3,550,000 
is granted, which is an increase of $1,250,000 over current 
appropriations. In the amount allowed the sum of $800,000 is 
carried for completion of one new cutter and $100,000 for 
commencing the tenth and last of the cutters authorized by the 
act of June 10, 1926. Each of these vessels cost $900,000, 
making the total program of new ships under this act $9,000,000. 
In addition to the funds for these two new cutters there is an 
item of $2,650,000 and a reappropriated balance of $144,000, 
making a total of $2,794,000 to be as follows: $464,000 for the 
purchase of 5 seaplanes aid their spare parts and equipment, 
$1,000,000 for the construction of 5 additional patrol boats and 
10 picket boats, and $1,330,000 for the reconditioning of 12 
destroyers to be taken over from the Navy to replace 12 similar 
boats now in operation. The destroyer replacement program 
contemplates the replacement of 12 destroyers under this appro- 
priation and 12 more in the next year’s bill, thereby providing 
complete replacement of the 24 vessels of this type taken over 
from the Navy in 1924. The vessels to be replaced under this 
bill were built between 1911 and 1914, saw service during the 
war, and with the usage given by the Coast Guard have about 
reached the point where heavy expenditures for repairs to 
keep them in condition are not justified. 

The sum of $45,000 is included for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station at or near the mouth of the Quillayute 
River, Wash., as authorized by the act of February 8, 1929. 
The amount comprises $20,000 for a dwelling for the crew, $6,000 
for a boathouse, $7,000 for a launchway and bulkheading, 
$2,000 for an outbuilding, and $10,000 toward furnishing life- 
boats, surfboats, and other station apparatus. 

For the office of the commandant the amount allowed is 
$342,100, an increase of $44,545. Of this sum, $13,180 is to 
provide 7 additional employees, $19,605 is for 11 new employees 
to replace 11 warrant officers now detailed to headquarters at 
an estimated saving by the substitution of $10,900, and $11,760 
is for increases within the grades to 110 employees in accord- 
ance with the general departmental policy. 

Authority is provided under the contingent expense appro- 
priation for the use of not to exceed $5,000 for cost of special 
instruction, including maintenance of students to enable officers 
to take advance courses which will better fit them for their 
duties in connection with the design of ships, their machinery, 
and other equipment. 

During this session some criticism has been made of the 
Coast Guard. To my mind the Coast Guard is the best arm of 
this Government to-day so far as the protection of our interests 
is concerned, and so far as the enforcement of law is concerned. 
[Applause.] It is interesting to call your attention to some of 
the things which haye been accomplished by the Coast Guard 
during the last year. I read from Admiral Billard’s testimony 
before the committee: 


The number of persons saved or rescued from peril during last year 
was 4,375, being 892 in excess of the year 1928. The value of vessels 
assisted, including their cargoes, was $49,128,375, being $9,648,646 in 
excess of last year’s amount. The number of persons on board vessels 
assisted was 18,725, as against 17,383 last year. 

Persons in distress cared for numbered 879; last year there were 
690. There were 267 derelicts and other obstructions to navigation 
removed or destroyed by the service units, exceeding last year’s number 
by 100, 
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The total number of instances of assistance rendered during the 
year was 9,286, exceeding last year’s record of 6,846, then the largest 
in the history of the service, by 2,440 instances. 

Of the 9,286 instances of assistance rendered, 4,419 involved the 
saving of life, or of property, or both, or what may be called major 
assistance, and 4,867 were of a miscellaneous character, including 
such work as warning vessels standing into danger; various services 
to shipping and boating; furnishing food, fuel, and water to vessels 
in distress; medical and surgical aid to the sick and injured; assist- 
ance at neighborhood fires and fires occurring at buildings, wharves, 
and other structures on the shore line; assistance at floods; dragging 
the waters for bodies; burial of bodies cast up by the sea; sheltering 
wayfarers overtaken by storm or other misfortune; restoring lost 
children to their parents; cooperating with the local authorities in 
the maintenance of public order; preventing theft from, and invasion 
of, private property; recovering lost and stolen property and saving 
property from danger and destruction; protecting wrecked property; 
acting as pilots in cases of emergency; providing transportation and 
other assistance to various branches of the public service and coop- 
erating with them in the enforcement of Federal laws; transporting 
the mails; and assisting other Government agencies in scientific 
researches, etc. 

Every year a number of vessels unwarily standing into danger 
along the shore are warned from their perilous positions by signals 
displayed by the patrols and watches of the Coast Guard stations. The 
vessels so warned, heeding the signals, change their course and proceed 
on their way. While there is no way by which the exact value of this 
service to shipping can be determined, it is believed that considerable 
loss of marine property, and possible loss of life, are averted by these 
means. During the year there were 56 such instances, 5 more than 
last year. It is interesting to relate that the greatest number of in- 
stances of assistance rendered by the Coast Guard in any one day dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1929 was 109, on August 12, 1928. The maximum 
number in any one day last year was 65, on August 14, 1927. 

The regattas, marine parades, and beat races patrolled and super. 
vised during the year numbered 104, not including a number of in- 
formal events of like character of local interest. Last year there were 
84 such instances. In the course of the year, 80,263 vessels were 
boarded and examined in the interests of enforcement of laws of the 
United States, exceeding the number for the year 1928 by 14,553. Last 
year 1,554 vessels were seized or reported for violations of law. This 
year the number was 2,571, an increase of 1,017. The number of 
vessels seized for liquor smuggling was 210, as against 190 last year. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman has spoken of the Coast 
Guard and paid a deseryed compliment to them for the work 
they have done. I have represented for a number of years a 
district having a shore line on Lake Michigan of 150 miles, and 
a number of Coast Guard stations are located there. I agree 
heartily with what the gentleman has said as to the character 
of the work of the Coast Guard. During this last fall there were 
spells of unusuuily severe weather, with many wrecks, loss of 
ships, and loss of lives. I have been impressed that the Coast 
Guard is not properly equipped with boats; also that the char- 
acter of the equipment when it is suitable is not large enough 
or powerful enough to give the assistance that is necessary on 
the Great Lakes. 

I have in my hand a favorable report from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on a bill which I intro- 
duced to provide for the construction of a cutter on Lake 
Michigan to cost not more than $650,000. Craft of that kind 
are absolutely necessary and there is not one of that kind, not 
a suitable one, on any of the Great Lakes. The only one that 
is called a cutter and at all worthy of the name is an old ship 
that has been in the service for 30 years. More than one of 
the wrecks which occurred could have been prevented if there 
had been a cutter to tow them into near-by harbors. The Coast 
Guard did everything that could possibly be done with their 
equipment. There is another thing I think the chairman of this 
committee should give his attention to. I believe Coast Guard 
stations should be supplied with radio service. 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman that in this bill we 
are providing for the supplying of additional sets of radio. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Where? 

Mr. WOOD. Well, on the larger ships, of course, but the 
smaller ships will be supplied eventually. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I was speaking about the installation 
of radio service at the Coast Guard stations. The gentleman 
may recall that in the case of two of the wrecks on Lake Michi- 
gan, when they had these terrible storms with great loss of life, 
the ships were not more than 10 miles from the Wisconsin shore 
and near a harbor. It happened that the boats had radio, and 


they communicated with the radio stations in the cities on the 
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shore of Wisconsin, but it took a long, long time to get that 
communication from the city stations to the Coast Guard sta- 
tions and valuable time was lost. I wish the gentleman would 
take into consideration the advisability of requiring the Coast 
Guard stations to be equipped with radio, 

Mr. WOOD. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion and 
will give it consideration. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Do the appropriations provided in this bill 
contemplate the construction of new cutters? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. How many? 

Mr. WOOD. Quite a number, and I gave the figures a 
moment ago. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I did not catch them, as I was far back 
in the Hall, and that is the reason I asked the question, If 
the gentleman has given them, I will read them in the Rrconp. 

Mr. WOOD. We are providing for quite a few cutters, and I 
wish to say, in passing, this has been one of the principal needs 
of the Coast Guard. Sometimes they need a larger vessel than 
is available, but more often they need smaller vessels so they 
can go into places where larger vessels could not go. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I agree with what our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Michigan [Mr. MeLAUennx] has 
stated about the Coast Guard, I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, the chairman of the great Committee on 
Appropriations, that it would be well for the committee to coh- 
sider the needed additional appropriations for the Coast Guard 
so they can properly perform their traditional service of life- 
saving, and give such appropriations preference over proposed 
additional expenditures for life-taking apparatus to enforce 
prohibition, 

Mr, WOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
we haye given consideration to the life-saving work of the 
Coast Guard, and the evidence discloses that in consequence of 
the additional force we have given them they saved more lives. 
last year than were ever saved in the history of the Coast 
Guard; and in so far as the occasional killing of an outlaw by 
the Coast Guard is concerned, I have no apology to make, and 
I am getting a little tired of hearing this maudlin sympathy, 
and it is maudlin, because some man who is engaged in a 
nefarious violation of law, in disregard of all. human rights, is 
killed. He is taking a chance, and if he is willing to wager his 
life against the officer of the law of the United States whose 
sworn duty it is to enforce the law, let him get what is coming 
to him. [Applause.] 

The total appropriation for the Bureau df Engraving and 
Printing is $6,125,000 compared with the current appropriation 
of $6,376,260, a decrease of $251,260. In the interest of good 
administration the items for the bureau are consolidated into 
a single appropriation account in lieu of the four paragraphs 
formerly carried. This consolidation accounts for approxi- 
mately $95,000 of the decrease and the remainder is due to the 
smaller currency program. In connection with the placing of 
the country on the new currency basis it will be interesting to 
note that the estimated reduction in cost brought about by in- 
troduction of the new money is $2,226,000. However, since the 
new program was projected increases in compensation of em- 
ployees at the bureau as the result of new law and administra- 
tive action resulted in reducing the net saving to about $1,600,- 
000, based on next year’s printing requirements. 

You will see that this was a very good investment and through 
the reduction in the size of the bills and by reason of new 
processes that have been introduced, we are going to save at 
least $1,600,000 a year. 

The total of appropriations for the Secret Service is increased 
from $658,600 to $668,800, or by $10,200. Of this sum $200 is 
to provide increases in compensation within the grades to em- 
ployees in the division in Washington, and $5,000 is allowed 
for increase in pay to members of the field force of operatives. 
The sum of $5,000 is for the employment of two agents in 
Florida, where at the present time there are no permanent as- 
signments. The appropriation for the payment of the White 
House police force, amounting to $85,900 for the present year, 
is transferred from the independent offices’ appropriations under 
the White House and placed under the Secret Service to con- 
form to the desires of the President to have this service super- 
vise the police and coordinate their activities with those of the 
Secret Service in the protection of the Executive Mansion and 
its occupants. The amount for the White House police is re- 
duced to the appropriation for the current year, $85,900, pend- 
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ing the enactment of contemplated legislation reorganizing the 
force under the jurisdiction of the Secret Service. 

The amounts recommended for the Public Health Service 
total $11,099,949, which is an increase of $759,844 over the 
present appropriations and $131,570 over the Budget estimates. 

In the office of the Surgeon General an increase of $10,660 
is shown consisting of $2,340 to cover reallocation by the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board of 11 positions, $3,500 to provide for 
promotions within the grade to 47 employees in accordance with 
the general policy, $1,620 for an additional clerk in the division 
of personnel and accounts, and $3,200 to transfer from the field 
force to the departmental force a nautical engineer in the divi- 
sion of foreign quarantine. 

An increase of $76,528 in the appropriation for pay and allow- 
ances of commissioned medical officers provides $19,683. for auto- 
matic promotions, longevity increases, and increases in rental 
allowances in accordance with existing law, and $56,844 covers 
the employment of 18 new commissioned officers at an average 
of $3,158 each for pay and allowances to be distributed: 1 for 
narcotic farms work, 3 to the Coast Guard, and 14 for the em- 
ployment in Canada and Mexico to extend to those countries, 
in aceordance with the request of the State Department, the 
foreign examination of immigrants. Nine of such positions are 
provided for Canadian cities and five for Mexico. An increase 
of $30,000 is also provided in the fund for pay of acting assist- 
ant surgeons (noncommissioned medical officers) to cover the 
pay of 21 additional officers at points where additional employ- 
ment is needed because of increase in work of the service. 

Under the appropriation for pay of all other employees there 
is a decrease of $36,200, due to the transfer of 32 employees 
with pay aggregating $33,000 to the hospital-maintenance appro- 
priation and 1 employee at $3,200 to the office of the Surgeon 
General. Against this there is an increase of $27,000 for 15 
junior sanitary inspectors at $1,800 each to furnish additional 
assistance at some of the larger quafantine stations and to pro- 
vide for vessel fumigation and rat inspection at some of the 
smaller ports where such work is not now carried on. 

Under the general appropriation for pay of personnel and 
maintenance of hospitals there is an increase over the current 
year of $345,176, the amount being raised from $5,516,600 to 
$5,861,776, which is $30,350 over the Budget recommendations. 
Increases above the current year provide for the opening of the 
following new hospitals and stations at the following increases 
over current costs: A new 250-bed hospital at Cleveland, $151,- 
672; a new 135-bed hospital at Detroit, $30,282; the new out- 
patient station at Philadelphia, $84,758; a relief station at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., $8,714; and a relief station at Seward, 
Alaska, $4,000. The Budget estimates contained an increase of 
$11,500 for three additional dental officers and dental equipment 
for the Coast Guard. This the committee has approved and 
provided $30,350 additional to bring the number of dentists and 
equipment for the Coast Guard to seven and to provide six new 
dentists for marine hospitals where none are now stationed. 

The increase of $200,000 under the quarantine service will 
provide for the replacement of boarding vessels at the following 
ports and in the following amounts: New York, $150,000; San 
Diego, $35,000; and Honolulu, $15,000, As some of these ves- 
sels are now entirely out of commission and the service suffer- 
ing, particularly at the port of New York, the committee has 
made this amount immediately available. 

The Budget estimate and the current appropriation for field 
investigations relative to public health are increased $316,000 to 
$391,000, or by $75,000. The increases are allowed to increase 
the amount for cancer research work from $19,800 to $69,800 
and to provide an allocation of $25,000 for air-pollution studies. 

For rural sanitation work during the current year an appro- 
priation of $346,000 was provided, of which $262,000 was to 
continue such work in 87 flood counties of the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley and $85,000 for this rural sanitation work in the 
country generally In addition to this appropriation there was 
made available from the appropriation for “ Prevention of epi- 
demic diseases” the sum of $9,000 for 2 flood counties in Ala- 
bama and $34,250 for 12 flood counties in Kentucky. 

The amount allowed in the pending bill provides as follows: 
$131,000 for the 87 Mississippi River flood counties, $4,500 for 
the work in Alabama flood counties, $17,125 for Kentucky flood 
counties, and $185,000 for the rural sanitation work in the 
country at large. 

An appropriation of $10,900 new to this bill but carried for 
the current year in the sum of $10,000 in the deficiency act is 
provided for carrying on the work of the narcotic division 
created by recent legislation in conjunction with the plan for 
the establishment of two narcotic farms for the treatment of 
narcotic addicts. 
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The committee has increased the Budget estimate and the 
current appropriation for the division of venereal diseases from 
$73,780 to $100,000. The increase will give additional funds for 
the clinic at Hot Springs, Ark., the research center at the Staple- 
ton, N. Y., marine hospital, and permit additional cooperative 
investigational work with the States. 

A new item of $2,500 is granted to enable the Public Health 
Service to prepare public-health exhibits designed to demon- 
strate the cause, prevalence, methods of spread, and measures 
for preventing diseases dangerous to the public health. 

The appropriations for the mints and assay offices and the 
Bureau of the Mint are decreased in the sum of $40,980. the 
amount recommended being $1,669,060. This decrease consists 
of a Budget decrease of $15,360 on account of a reduction in the 
item for transportation of bullion and coin between mints 
and assay offices due to a lessening of the demand for gold coin 
for export and a committee decrease of $25,620 by the elimina- 
tion of the following assay offices: Salt Lake City, $4.700; 
Helena, $6,640; Boise, $7,840; and Carson City, $6,440. 

While the appropriations for publie buildings show a decrease 
from $57,248,370 to $48,709,390, or in the sum of $8,538,980, 
this reduction is more apparent than real. The amount recom- 
mended for public-building construction under the current 
program is $23,000,000 for the carrying on of projects hereto- 
fore provided with a limit of cost and initiated by appropria- 
tions. 

Appropriations for new public-building construction. for this 
year total $34,475,500, consisting of $23,040,000 in the Treas- 
ury appropriation act for carrying on projects already initiated 
and $11,435,500 in the deficiency act for the initiation and estab- 
lishment of limits of cost on entirely new projects. The amount 
in this bill, therefore, shows a reduction when compared with 
the total of the current appropriations; but it should be stated 
in this connection that additional appropriations for new proj- 
ects are expected to be submitted later in this session calling 
for approximately $5,000,000 in appropriations and $20,000,000 
in limits of cost for new projects under the existing authoriza- 
tions; and jf the bill which has recently passed the House in- 
creasing the total of the public-building program becomes a law, 
these sums will necessarily be enlarged to include funds for new 
buildings other than those that would be permitted under the 
existing law. The following shows the status of the projects 
outside of Washington already initiated by appropriations: 


t not gequired— e 
Projects held or unsettled. 
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Not including St. Louis, carried in Sec. ö. 


A detailed statement showing the status of each of the section 
8 projects will be found on pages 636 and 637 of the hearings, 
and information concerning the section 5 projects wiil be found 
on pages 645-649. The 259 projects already taken up for appro- 
priation under the $200,000,000 program for the country gen- 
erally outside of Washington consume approximately $175,- 
500,000 of that authorization, leaving $24,500,000 for later proj- 
ects, and this sum is estimated to be augmented by approxi- 
mately $48,000,000 when sales haye been made of older build- 
ings or sites in places where new projects are provided, making 
a total of remaining authorization under the present law of 
$72,500,000, of which only the $24,500,000 is now available for 
use. The bill which has passed the House increases these au- 
thorizations by $115,000,000. 

Of the $50,000,000 authorized for the building program in the 
District of Columbia, the sum of $47,968,741 has been consumed 
in limits of cost on nine projects, the details of which will be 
found on page 649 of the hearings. The pending legislation in- 
creases the $50,000,000 authorization for $100,000,000 for build- 
ings and $15,000,000 additional for land, bringing the contem- 
plated program for Washington, including the authorization 
heretofore granted for the triangle properties, to $190,000,000. 
The entire program within and outside of Washington, if pend- 
ing legislation eventuates, will amount approximately te 

The bill follows the practice of last year’s bill in not providing 
any specific amount for continuance of work on any specific 
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building, leaving the amount to be allocated by the department, 
within the authorized total for the building, as the progress of 
the construction work requires. The Treasury Department be- 
lieves that with the appropriation in this bill plus balances in 
previous appropriations there wili be sufficient to carry on work 
on all established projects as rapidly as they can be prosecuted. 

For remodeling and enlarging completed and occupied build- 
ings in order to get additional space in emergent cases at an 
expenditure involving not more than $25,000 on any one build- 
ing the amount allowed is increased from $350,000 to $500,000. 
Under this appropriation projects are taken up in order to 
relieve congestion and to provide space to care for increasing 
business. During the fiscal year 1929 a total of T1 projects were 
taken up and additional space aggregating 79,000 square feet 
obtained at an average unit cost of $6.10 per square foot. 

For the acquisition of triangle properties in Washington the 
Budget estimate of $7,000,000 is allowed, which is an increase of 
$2,000,000 over the amount for current year. The total author- 
ization for the acquisition of these properties is $25,000,000, and 
including the amount carried in this bill the total appropriations 
made to date will be $21,680,000. It is estimated that all of the 
property contemplated to be taken will not cost in excess of 
$22,000,000. 

An increase of $300,000, making the appropriation $1,200,000, 
is provided for rent of temporary quarters to care for public 
business pending the construction or remodeling under the 
public-building program. 

There is a decrease of $180,000 in the fund for outside pro- 
fessional services, due to a reduction in the commitments for 
this class of service in connection with the public-buildings pro- 
gram. The $275,000 recommended covers payments to the vut- 
side architects on the Commerce and Archives Buildings in 
Washington, the San Francisco Federal building, and the St. 
Louis courthouse and customhouse. 

Increases of $350,000 in the appropriation for public buildings 
operating force, $85,000 for furniture, and $143,500 for operat- 
ing supplies are made necessary by the bringing into commis- 
sion during the next fiscal year of approximately 40, new build- 
ings completed under the present program. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. THurston). The gentleman from In- 
diana has consumed one hour. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to use 15 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman is recog- 
nized for 15 additional minutes. 

There was no objection, 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. WOOD. The estimates for the Post Office Department ag- 
gregate $838,750,577 for the fiscal year 1931. 

The total amount appropriated for the department for the 
fiscal year 1930 aggregates $818,015,725. 

The amount recommended in the accompanying bill is $835,- 
494,077. This sum compared with the 1930 appropriations and 
the 1931 estimates is as follows: 

It is $17,478,352 more than the appropriation for 1930, and it 
is $3,256,500 less than the Budget estimates. 

The appropriations recommended for the Post Office Depart- 
ment represent ordinary operating expenses of that establish- 
ment with very few exceptions. The departures from the 
ordinary are found in the items for transportation of foreign 
air mail, domestic air mail, and ocean mail contracts under the 
merchant marine act of 1928, Aside from these features the 
increases for 1931 over 1930 are necessary on account of the 
normal growth of the service and the automatic promotions of 
employees as provided for by law. The increase in appropria- 
tions over 1930 represents slightly over 2 per cent. 

The principal increases over the 1930 appropriations are as 
follows: Clerks and employees at first and second class offices, 
$6,500,000 ; letter carriers, City Delivery Service, $3,000,000; fees 
to special delivery messengers, $750,000; Rural Delivery Service, 
$550,000; star routes, $600,000; railroad transportation of mail, 
$2,750,000; foreign mail transportation, $1,600,000; domestic air 
mail, $1,700,000; rental of post offices, $170,000; and vehicle 
service, $200,000. 

The following decreases are effected due to the fact that pre- 
vious year’s appropriation was in excess of the requirements: 
Compensation of postmasters, $200,000 ; clerical services at third- 
class offices, $100,000; Railway Mail Service, salaries, $300,000; 
and transportation of mail by electric cars, $75,000. A decrease 
of $300,000 is made in the appropriation for payment of indemni- 
ties for lost registered mail, and so forth, due to a gradual reduc- 
tion in the number and amount of the claims filed for such 
reimbursement. 

The appropriation for transportation of foreign mail by steam- 
ship or aircraft is recommended at $28,000,000, of which $5,100,- 
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000 is for the transportation of foreign mail by aircraft. In 
addition to the $28,000,000 there is reappropriated any unex- 
pended balances which may remain under the current appropria- 
tion of $26,400,000. Such balances now are estimated at approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, but will undoubtedly be reduced by the end 
of the fiscal year by the letting of new contracts now under 
contemplation. The increase in the appropriation is wholly on 
account of new merchant marine contracts and the transporta- 
tion of foreign mail by air, 

Included in the amount recommended is $12,632,040 for the 
carrying out of 25 contracts already entered into under the 
merchant marine act of 1928. These contracts provide for the 
building over a period of years into the American merchant 
marine of 21 new vessels, to cost approximately $84,000,000. 
An additional allocation of $3,095,465, which sum, together 
with the reappropriation of unexpended balances is for use 
in connection with contracts on routes which are now under 
consideration. Such routes, 18 in number, are estimated to 
cost the next fiscal year, if in full operation during the year, 
$6,600,000 more. They contemplate the bringing into the mer- 
chant marine of 29 new vessels during the next five years, to 
cost approximately $175,000,000. The cost of operation of the 
38 routes a year would be approximately $20,000,000. The total 
new vessels to be provided on the 38 routes would be 50 and 
their construction cost would be about $259,000,000. 

The ocean mail contracts under the merchant marine act of 
1928 provide higher rates for carrying the mail than the same 
could be transported for on the weight basis. The excess cost 
is due to the policy of the Government to aid in the develop- 
ment of an adequate merchant marine. 

The following tables show the contracts already entered inte 
and those proposed to be taken up. 


Cost for one year of contract ocean mail service based on class of ships 
now being operated and service as now performed 


Rate | Namber 
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13 merchant marine routes recently 


1930 


Approwimate cost of service on the 
Shipping Board (based on mazimum rates) 


certified by t 
Line year 

New York to Southampton $654, 
New York to 8 1, 314, 703 
New York to Plymouth 2. 630, 
New York to Valparaiso 515, HS 
Tacoma to Valparaiso. 284, 92 
San Francisco to Puerto Colombia 392, 181 
Baltimore to Hamburg 1, 243, 320 
New York to Port Limon 247, 624 
New Orleans to Puerto Colombia.. 253, 7 

San Francisco to Puerto Armuellas_ 393, 770 
New York to Puerto Colombia 268, 
New Orleans to Bahia Blan ea 575, 910 
New Orleans to Spanish and Portuguese ports 397, 120 


PTT 


1 On the Baltimore - Hamburg route new or reconstructed vessels will be required 
for the beginning of service, and It is indicated that § such vessels would be netes- 
sary; also after 5 years 2 new vessels may be required if found necessary. On the 
New York-Puerto Colombia route a third faster vessel is required but such vessel 
may not necessarily be new. 


These figures are 7 1 since a few official distances could not be secured 
from the 5 Office and further it can not be determined exactly the num - 
ber of trips.a year that will be made by the new and faster vessels in connection with 
the slower vessels. 

The allocation for the transportation of foreign mail by air- 
craft is increased from $4,300,000 to $5,100,000 in order to 
provide inereased frequency on the routes a:ready established. 
The following statement shows the routes already established, 
the mileage, the frequency, and the annual cost: 


Air mail service, October 31, 1929 


Freq 22 
operating an 
nie with additional 
service. 
4. N 6 times a Week 8100, 360. 32 | 6 times a week. 
real. 
2. Seattle-Vietoria 74 144 per annum . 16,197.12 | 144 per annum. 


39,€00.00 33 monthly aver- 


100, 530. 00 


8. New Orleaus-Pllot- 
town. 
4. Miami-Habana..... 


75 } 33 1 aver - 
Daly. 


5. Miami-Cristobal 2,074 | 3 ronnd trips. a 1, 204, 17. 00 3 round trips 3 
week. week. 
5. Cristobal-Curacao_ Do. 


* 
5⁰⁰ 
2. 205 
1,445 3 coe trips a | 901, 5&0 00 
752 1 ee. trip a | 156,415.00 | 1 


i . trip a | 212,754.00 

5. Port of Spain-Para- 
maribo. 

5. 8 -Paramar- 

6. Miami-San Juan 

6. San Juan-Port of 


1 round trip. 8 
week. 
3 round trips a 
week, 
round trip 8 


Jan. i-Apr. 30, 
daily, 1 way. 
8. Brownsy ille-Mex- 4 trips a week. 
8. Brow AA Gus- 3 trips a week. 


temala C 
9. Cristobal- 9 1 round trip a 
week. 


9, Santiago-Buenos Do, 
Aires. 

9. Buenos Aires-Mon- 
tevideo 


An additional statement will be found on page 126 of the 
hearing showing the poundage carried and the amounts paid to 
foreign air-mail contractors from July 1 to October 31, 1929. 
The foreign air-mail routes have been in operation for a very 
limited period and data on the competitive revenues and ex- 
peuses of operation are not very extensive. The committee has 
been furnished figures by the department showing total ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year 1929 of $1,282,188.83 against total 
revenue of $28,879.22. In this instance, as in the case of the 
merchant marine, the Post Office Department is charged with an 
expense in connection with the foreign commercial policy of the 
Government which is somewhat apart from the normal expenses 
of the department. 

A statement was made by the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Titson] yesterday with reference to the duties performed 
by the Post Office Department that become charges against the 
Post Office Department, but for which they got absolutely no 
return. They do an immense amount of work for various de- 


partments for which there is no return, and there is no way 
of accurately estimating the amount of the cost of such service. 
There are many items that would go a long way toward reduc- 
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ing the deficit that is now counted against the Post Office De- 
partment if there was a scientific or businesslike way of charg- 
ing these several amounts against the various departments who 
are the beneficiaries. 

The Budget estimates contained a proposed increase of 
$1,500,000. in the allocation for foreign air mail transportation 
to cover the establishment of a line down the east coast of 
South America but the estimates of appropriations accompany- 
ing such allocation made no provision therefor. The commit- 
tee has eliminated this textual allocation pending more definite 
information relative to the establishment of the proposed line, 
feeling that the matter may be considered at a later date when 
definite conclusions are reached and a Budget estimate is 
provided. 

The appropriation for the transportation of domestic mail 
by air under contract is increased from $13,300,000 to $15,000,- 
000, or by $1,700,000. Routes are in existence with 25 air-mail 
coutractors at rates ranging from 9 cents to $3 per pound. 

I wish to say that when we commenced establishing air-mail 
routes and while it was in the experimental stage, many routes 
were established which I dare say, with the experience that 
has been had since that time, never would haye been established, 
and it is these small routes where these excessive prices are 
charged. We are under a contract of four years with the 
privilege of a modification at the end of two years and then 
with the modified rate a further contract for 10 years. It is 
the policy, as given us by the Postmaster General, as fast as 
possible to take up these 4-year contracts at the end of the 
2-year period and provide for a modification, and thus make 
them enter into a contract for a longer route or else carry 
out their 4-year contract and then be discharged and the 
contract canceled. We are paying too much for these air-mail 
routes in proportion to the returns we are getting. It does not 
take much of a financier to understand that there is a most 
outrageous difference between $3 a pound and 9 cents a pound 
for carrying mail by the same sort of vehicle. 

The amount of mail carried by air in February, 1929, totaled 
434,000 pounds, and this had increased in October, 1929, to 
700,000 pounds. Since the reduction in air-mail rates the de- 
partment has been negotiating with the contractors for a basis 
for a readjustment of the rates. The department has in con- 
templation a rearrangement of the routes which will require 
legislation, and if granted would make an estimated reduction 
of approximately $3,000,000, which sum together with the addi- 
tional amount granted in this bill would provide the leeway 
necessary to cover the extensions and additions to routes on a 
revised basis. It is evident that the present situation needs 
adjustment, and attention is particularly invited to the testi- 
mony of the Postmaster General commencing on page 241 of 
the hearing. The relationship of domestic air-mail costs for 
the fiseal year 1929 as compared to revenues, as shown by the 
department’s cost ascertainment, shows payments to contractors 
of $11,169,015.13 and postage revenue of $4,458,661.02, or a dif- 
ference of $6,710,354.11. 

An allotment of $10,000 is provided for expenses of delegates 
of the department to the Pan American Postal Congress of 
Madrid and the paragraph is made available for expenses of 
official entertainment and subsistence expenses at rates to be 
fixed by the Postmaster General, in lieu of being governed by 
the general law. 

The committee has eliminated from the Budget estimates pro- 
vision for the purchase and maintenance of automobiles for use 
at postal inspection headquarters and at certain first-class post 
offices. This proposal involved $7,500 for new machines at four 
inspection districts and $50,000 for new machines at certain 
first-class post offices and additional sums for their maintenance. 

In accordance with the general policy of the committee the 
Budget increases proposed in the pay of each of the four Assist- 
ant Postmasters General from $9,000 to $10,000 are eliminated, 
as the proposed salaries are at variance with the rates estab- 
lished under the classification act. 

In the department at Washington a net increase of 18 em- 
ployees is provided, the number being distributed over the vari- 
ous bureaus as follows: An administrative assistant is granted 
for the Postmaster General to perform such duties as he may 
deem necessary in connection with the administration of the 
department. Under departmental buildings there is a de 
crease of $2,280 by the discontinuance of the departmental 
laundry and the transfer of that work to the plant at the 
Government dormitories. In the office of the first assistant five 
additional employees with salaries aggregating $8,140 are 
allowed to bring up the arrearage of the work in the rural mail 
division. Four additional employees with salaries totaling 
$7,200 are granted to the office of the third assistant for the 
philatelic division on account of increased business in the sale 
of special stamps to dealers and collectors, such sales having 
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increased from $154,000 in 1928 to $284,000 in 1929. In the 
office of the fourth assistant four positions with salaries total- 
ing $13,020 are provided for the establishment of a division to 
deal entirely with parcel post and to make special studies of 
that phase of the postal business. It is estimated that reve- 
nues from such activities now amount to $142,000,000 annually 
and the expenditures to approximately $162,000,000, and that 
intensive consideration will result in a better handling of the 
problem. Six additional clerks with salaries totaling $13,010 
are granted for the office of the chief inspector on account of 
additional work and particularly for the examination of reports 
of postal inspectors. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman was discussing the 
public buildings program. I notice that they are going forward 
much more rapidly in the District than in the country gen- 
erally. What is the reason? Are they devoting more time to 
the District program? 

Mr. WOOD. No; the authorization for the public buildings 
in the District was completed before the authorization of the 
general program outside. I wish to say to the gentleman that 
great efforts are being made to hurry along the commencement 
of buildings under the new program. When you take into con- 
sideration that this projected program involves nearly half a 
billion dollars of building and that there are probably one or 
two or more public buildings to be erected in many of the 
congressional districts, it is a large job for the Supervising 
Architect. In many cases ground has been purchased and in 
others condemnation proceedings have taken place. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I realize that; but I noticed in 
looking over the hearings that they have spent about $48,000,000 
in the District and only $12,000,000 outside throughout all of 
the United States. They seem to be ahead in the construction 
program in the District, and I wondered what was the reason. 

Mr. WOOD. I do not believe there can be much difference. 

Mr. THATCHER. If the gentleman will yield let me say 
that some delay has been caused by the acquisition of sites and 
other unfavorable conditions. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. There has been no disposition to go 
ahead and finish the program in the District first? 

Mr. THATCHER. I do not think so. 

Mr. WOOD. Some of these buildings throughout the country 
have been delayed by the acquisition of sites and condemnation 
proceedings. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I want to say to the gentleman that some 
districts do not have one or two public buildings. The district 
I represent does not have any new one under construction or 
under contemplation. 

Mr. WOOD. If that is correct, the gentleman’s district is 
an exception. He still has hopes, however, has he not? 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Yes; I have hope. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WOOD. I yield. 
It has been brought out that $48,000,- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
000 has been expended in the District and $12,000,000 outside, 
and there has been some delay in getting buildings under con- 
tract. I refer to one in my district where the ground was 
purchased last April, and I am informed that the building will 
not be under contract until the third quarter. That will make 
15 months after the title was acquired. If that construction 
program is carried out, I can see that there will be consider- 
able dissatisfaction and a good deal of reason for saying that 
they ought to increase the facilities so that construction can be 
hurried up and increased. 

Mr. WOOD. They have been increased; if the Supervising 
Architect's Office in Washington was required to furnish work- 
ing detailed plans of the new post-office building to be erected 
in the city of Chicago it would take 25 men six months to do 
that job. We have been increasing the force in order to hurry 
along and expedite the construction. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I Will. 

Mr, DUNBAR. The new program will extend over a period 
of eight years, so they can not expect in most districts to have 
the post office built immediately. Is that true? 

Mr. WOOD. That is true. 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman from Indiana will yield 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNS. One reason for the great difference in the 
money expended in the District and the country is that these 
sites upon Pennsylvania Avenue have cost a great deal of 
money. It has not taken very long to conclude the purchase of 
the sites. A large part of the $48,000,000 represents the money 
paid for the acquisition of the sites, I am quite sure that the 
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Supervising Architect is doing everything he can to expedite 
not only the purchase of the land but to put up the buildings 
in accordance with the wishes of Congress; and, as the chair- 
man has suggested, the committee has provided an additional 
force to that end. I am very sure it is not due to any fault or 
any delay of the Treasury Department, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I did not desire to make any reflec- 
tion on the Supervising Architect or the Treasury. My only 
point was that after funds had been made available and the 
site had been acquired, 15 months seemed rather too long to 
begin construction. 

Mr. WOOD. The expenditures for the Postal Service for the 
fiscal year 1929 totaled $782,408,753.93 and the postal revenues 
to $696,947,577.69, the excess of expenditures over receipts 
amounting to $85,461,176.24. 

For the fiscal year 1930, the current year, the postal revenues 
are estimated at $725,400,000, an increase of 4 per cent over 
those for 1929, and the estimated expenditures at $809,400,000, 
an excess of expenditures over revenues of approximately 

On the basis of an increase in revenues for the fiscal year 1931 
over those estimated for 1930, the total revenues for 1931 would 
amount to $754,400,000 and the amount carried in the Dill is 
$835,500,000, showing a deficit of $81,000,000. 

In connection with these stated deficits of the department at- 
tention is invited to the statements made to the committee by 
representatives of the department to the effect that particular 
study is being made of the various classes of expenditures under 
the jurisdiction of the department in order to get an accurate 
picture of those that are purely postal activities and those that 
represent an expenditure by the department for purposes largely 
in the interest of carrying into effect some governmental policy 
of the Government with which the Post Office Department is 
concerned only as the administrative medium by which the 
policy is carried out. Such policies are found particularly acute 
in the merchant-marine contracts for carrying the foreign mail 
and contracts for the carrying of foreign and domestic air mail. 

We have given them an appropriation for the purpose of mak- 
ing a scientific suryey of the Parcel Post Service. I think the 
present parcel-post system is the most unscientific arrangement 
I ever heard of. The postage charge is made now largely upon 
the amount of space occupied. You can take one of these large 
boxes which contains a woman's dress or a coat, weighing about 
15 pounds, and the postage upon that is no more than is the 
postage upon an iron rod not much larger than your arm, 
weighing the same amount. It is for the purpose of curing 
these defects and working out a proper scheme that the Post 
Office Department is entering upon a survey of this proposi- 
tion. I think in the not far-distant future, if the parcel post 
of this country pays what it should pay in comparison with the 
service rendered, and in comparison with the charge that would 
be paid for similar service by an express company or any other 
carrier, the deficit that we are now carrying will be greatly 
reduced. 

I have submitted to you the high places in the bill, and 
under the 5-minute rule, perhaps, there will be further ex- 
planation necessary, and it will be had, if so. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In connection with this bill, and in the 
debate that we have had upon it, much reference and a good 
deal of emphasis has been given to the fact of a postal deficit, 
Will the gentleman please tell, in its practical effect upon the 
Treasury, whether or not the $85,000,000 difference between 
what we expend and take in in the Postal Department is any 
greater amount than the deficit found in other departments, 
where it is all outgo and no income? Why do we continually 
emphasize the $85,000,000 deficit in the Postal Department, 
when in all of the other departments of the Government it is 
practically all deficit? 

Mr. WOOD. I thank the gentleman for calling that to my 
attention. Attention was attracted to it. I think, because it is 
a money-produeing and money-expending department. The 
other departments are mostly money expending, with no money 
coming in. Therefore, there is nothing to compare as between 
the outgo and their income, I expect that from top to bottom 
the Post Office Department, with all of its ramifications and 
all of the service and opportunities for loss, is as well if not 
better conducted than any other department of the Government, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has the fact ever impressed the gentle- 
man that the Government has an absolute monopoly in this 
particular activity, and would it not be the part of ultimate 
wisdom to see to it that the rates are so fixed, after careful 
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investigation, that there will be no deficit from year to year in 
this department? 

Mr. WOOD. One school of thought adyocates that, and there 
is another school of thought that proceeds upon the theory that 
the Post Office Department is the only department that serves 
the entire people and was not created for profit but primarily 
for service to the people. In consequence of that a lot of people 
to-day advocate a lowering of the 2-cent rate on first-class post- 
age to 1 cent. That had been recommended, and a bill was 
pending before Congress to reduce it from 2 cents to 1 cent 
at the time we got into the war. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. I have had a long communication from the 
‘architects’ association of my State. As I understand it, it 
probably would be necessary for additional architects to be 
temporarily employed by the department. Is the gentleman 
advised whether it would be the policy whenever practical to 
employ architects doing business and residing in these locali- 
ties where buildings are constructed? 

Mr. WOOD. It is the policy of the department, except in 
extraordinary cases where there are extraordinary buildings, 
to supply the architectural work so far as drawings and details 
are concerned from the Supervising Architect's office. There 
will be supervising architects selected all over the country, and 
if there are any of those gentlemen down in Florida, I expect 
they will all be given a chance. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. In the 8-year building program I would 
like to know when the Federal buildings, say, in certain local- 
ities, where the receipts are $10,000 or more, are to have an 
opportunity to come in. We are paying big rents, and there 
is a great demand for Federal buildings. 

Mr. WOOD. They will be taken up as fast as they can be 
taken up within the appropriations made. With this additional 
authorization of $115,000,000, if it passes the Senate, as I think 
it will, a great many more will be taken in. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Under the terms of this bill, except in those 
places where sites have been purchased, can any be taken in 
where the receipts are under $10,000? Is not the minimum 
$20,000? ; 

Mr. PALMER. My understanding is that after this program 
of fifty or sixty thausand sites have been taken care of, then 
we will take up the others, 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; provided the income is what is now re- 
quired or there is new legislation reducing the amount of the 
income. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
bas expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


When specifically approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
fers may be made between the appropriations or allocations of appro- 
priations in this title under the respective jurisdiction of any bureau, 
office, institution, or service in order to meet increases in compensation 
resulting from the reallocation by the Personnel Classification Board of 
positions under any such organization unit. 


Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. I have had difficulty in really obtaining the 
purpose of this paragraph. I have read the report, but have 
been unable to glean from it exactly what was sought to be 
accomplished by this new phraseology. On page 3, lines 7 to 17, 
provision is made for the transfer of appropriations between 
certain bureaus and services of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. WOOD. The grades have been changed, and the re- 
classification required the raising of the compensation to $10,000 
for each of these bureaus. $ 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that the explanation that 
the gentleman has just given refers to the language in the prior 
paragraph, in line 11, as to the Assistant Secretaries. I under- 
stood full well the purpose of the committee in making that 
recommendation. But I am now the attention of the 
chairman to page 3, lines 7 to 17, which is something new, and 
I have had difficulty in understanding what was purposed. 

Mr. WOOD. That is to enable them to conform to the de- 
cisions of the classification board after the reallocations are 
made. We have a classification board now. The estimates of 
appropriations are made covering the existing grades and 
bureaus. Then, after the bills pass there are other realloca- 
tions, and in order that these salaries may conform to the 
decisions of the classification board these transfer items are 
submitted so that there may be sufficient funds to meet them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then provision is made whereby alloca- 
8 1 7 one branch or bureau can be transferred to another 

ureau 
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Mr. WOOD. It must be done within the same department. 
It can not be done from one department to another. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand it is to keep the allocations 
within the classifications made by the classification board in 
ease of promotions for efficiency. 

Me Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of a point of 
order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF CHIEF CLERK AND SUPERINTENDENT 


Salaries: For the chief clerk, who shall be the chief executive officer 
of the department and who may be designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sign official papers and documents during the temporary 
absence of the Secretary, Undersectary, and Assistant Secretaries of 
the department, and for other personal services in the District of 
Columbia, including the operating force of the Treasury, Liberty Loan, 
and Auditors’ Buildings and the Treasury Department Annex, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Madison Place, and of other buildings under the 
control of the Treasury Department, $550,033. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed out of order for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, it is an honor and privilege to 
introduce to the House Maj. Daniel Hopkin, a member of the 
British Parliament belonging to the Labor Party, a man who 
served for four years in the armed forces of the British during 
the war and served with great distinction, receiving the military 
cross. He was in the battle of Gallipoli and in the campaigns 
on the Somme and in Palestine. He is now sitting in the 
gallery. He is an ardent follower of Ramsay MacDonald, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, and a personal friend of Mr. 
Snowden, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and is making a brief 
visit to the United States under the auspices of the Zionist 
organization of America. I introduce to you Major Hopkin, 
a distinguished member of the British Parliament. [Applause, 
the Members rising in salute.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


For miscellaneous and contingent expenses of the office of the Secre- 
tary and the bureaus and offices of the department, including operating 
expenses of the Treasury, Treasury annex, Auditors’, Liberty Loan 
Buildings, and buildings occupied by the Treasury Department in square 
No. 226 in the District of Columbia; newspaper clippings, financial 
journals, law books, and other books of reference; freight, expressage, 
telegraph, and telephone service; purchase, exchange, maintenance, and 
repair of motor trucks and one passenger automobile for the Secretary 
of the Treasury, all to be used for official purposes only; file holders 
and cases; fuel, oils, grease, and heating supplies and equipment; gas 
and electricity for lighting, heating, and power purposes, including 
materials, fixtures, and equipment therefor; purchase, exchange, and 
repair of typewriters and labor-saving machines and equipment and 
supplies for same; floor coverings and repairs thereto; furniture and 
office equipment, including supplies therefor and repairs thereto; awn- 
ings, window shades, and fixtures; cleaning supplies and equipment; 
drafting equipment; ammonia for ice plant; flags; hand trucks, lad- 
ders, miscellaneous hardware; street-car fares not exceeding $375; 
thermometers; lavatory equipment and supplies; tools and sharpening 
same; laundry service; removal of rubbish, postage, and other abso- 
lutely necessary articles, supplies, and equipment not otherwise pro- 
vided for, $200,000: Provided, That the appropriations for public-debt 
service, Internal Revenue Service, and Bureau of Prohibition for the 
fiscal year 1931 are hereby made available for the payment of items 
otherwise properly chargeable to this appropriation, the provisions of 
section 6, act of August 23, 1912 (U. S. C., title 31, sec. 669), to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking a question of the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee. Would the gentleman 
agree, when we arrive at page 18, the section relating to the 
Bureau of Prohibition, to pass over that and take it up in the 
morning? I have an amendment which I desire to present, 
which is now in process of preparation. I think it would be 
helpful to the House to do that. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield my assent to the proposal of the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that when we reach the Bureau of Prohibition, on page 18, we 
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pass it over and take it up in the morning; that is, if we reach 
it to-day; otherwise not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to object, 
because I think the more time the gentleman from New York 
has to consider that matter the less likely it is to be pressed by 
him. I fancy the second reason why the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Breck] refused to accept the leadership of the 
small wet bloc in the House is the fact that he knew the kind 
of parliamentary and constitutional program that the gentle- 
man from New York was going to propose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, I think the gentleman will be in a 
position to learn something later on. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC DEBT SERVICE 


For necessary expenses connected with the administration of any 
public-debt issues and United States paper currency issues with which 
the Sceretary of the Treasury is charged, including the purchase of 
law books, directories, books of reference, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
newspapers, and including the Commissioner of the Public Debt and 
other personal services in the District of Columbia, $2,400,000: Pro- 
vided, That the amount to be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia shall not exceed $2,375,000: Provided further, 
That the indefinite appropriation “ Expenses of loans, act of September 
24, 1917, as amended and extended” (U. S. C., title 31, secs. 760, 761), 
shall not be used during the fiscal year 1931 to supplement the appro- 
priation herein made for the current work of the Public Debt Service. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we are ap- 
propriating very large amounts of money for the purpose of 
retiring the public debt. True, we have reduced the appropria- 
tion below that carried in the existing act to the extent of over 
$200,000. The amount of the appropriation is $2,400,000, but 
all the public debt has been retired save the fourth Liberty 
loan, which does not mature until a few years later, and it 
seems to me that $2,400,000 is rather a large amount to keep 
a corps of clerks employed. It is more than a year since the 
third Liberty loan was retired, I think it was a year from last 
September, and the second Liberty loan was retired before that. 
It seems to me that this $2,400,000 is unreasonably large. I 
realize there is some work that hangs over in the retirement of 
these Liberty loans, but what is the reason for such an inordi- 
nate expense of $2,500,000 or, to be accurate, $2,400,000 for this 
service in connection with the publie debt? 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman understands that this sum is not 
only for the purpose of retiring the public debt but for the 
purpese of taking care of current work in connection with the 
existing public debt? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but the work in connection with the 
second Liberty loan and the third Liberty loan is largely 
- completed. There is no work being undertaken to-day so far 
as the retirement of the fourth Liberty loan is concerned. Two 
million four hundred thousand dollars is a pretty large amount. 

Mr. WOOD. It is not such a large amount if the gentleman 
will take into consideration the fact that we have already re- 
duced the number of employees engaged in the work of the re- 
duction of the public debt 501 in the last two years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I started out by saying that in this year’s 
appropriation you have reduced the amount by $200,000, which 
is a considerable amount, but it is difficult for me to comprehend 
the need of having employed in the District clerks to the 
amount of $2,375,000, when, I think, the work is nearing an 
end or is current. There is nothing to be done at the present 
time in connection with the retirement of the fourth Liberty 
loan as that is a number of years in the future. 

Mr. WOOD. We are carrying on a pretty big banking busi- 
ness so far as the public debt is concerned. We still have 
$17,000,000,000 of debt. Twice a year we must redeem coupons 
and pay interest on registered bonds. I think we have been 
making remarkable progress so far as the reduction of the 
public debt is concerned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is an authority on economy 
and an authority on finance. He is an authority on business 
administration and, recognizing his reputation along this par- 
ticular line, I naturally surrender to his judgment. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Distinctive paper for United States securities: For distinctive paper 
for United States currency, national-bank currency, and Federal reserve 
bank currency, not exceeding 2,000,000 pounds, including transportation 
of paper, traveling, mill, and other necessary expenses, and salaries of 
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employees, and allowance, in lieu of expenses, of officer or officers 
detailed from the Treasury Department, not exceeding $50 per month 
each when actually on duty; in all, $1,000,000. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, in order to ask the gentleman from Indiana a ques- 
tion, Knowing that we have changed the size of our currency, 
I want to ask the gentleman how much this appropriation 
differs from what it was before we went into this smaller 
currency. 

Mr. WOOD, By reason of the change in the size of the cur- 
rency, the process of printing, and so forth; we are saying, net, 
about $1,600,000 on this next year’s printing, 

Mr. PATTERSON. ‘Then this appropriation previous to last 
July, was about $2,600,000. Is that what the gentleman means? 

Mr. WOOD. The saving comes in the item and the appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The two 
should be taken together. 

Mr. PATTERSON. How much is involved in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing? 

Mr. WOOD. We have reduced the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing about $250,000 in this bill, and there were decreases 
in the years before. By reason of the change in the size of 
the currency and the changes they have made in getting it out, 
We are saving, net, $1,600,000 this next year, compared with 
what the same quality of currency would cost if printed in 
the larger size, 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

I am advised that the House Resolution No, 114 will be called 
for consideration early next week. 

The purpose of this resolution is to authorize the investigation 
of ownership or control, direct or indirect, through stock owner- 
ship or control or otherwise, of stock, securities, or capital in- 
terests in any common carrier engaged in the transportation of 
persons or property in interstate commerce, by holding com- 
panies, investment trusts, individuals, partnerships, corpora- 
tions, associations, and trusts. - - 

I am very much interested in this resolution and have com- 
piled a list of more than 70 holding, trading, and investment 
organizations, which I am advised haye in their portfolios a 
aa Nii ata amount of railroad securities, not only stock, but 

nds, — 

I favor this resolution, and ask unanimous consent to insert 
this list in the Record at this time. : 

There are also other companies with large holdings of rail- 
road securities which, either consciously or unconsciously, exer- 
cise a tremendous influence in the management of railroads. I 
favor the investigation of these also. 

It is to this wide field the contemplated investigation should 
be directed, in order that the facts may be brought fully and 
impartially before the House and the public. 

I present this request at this time inasmuch as I am obliged 
to be in Pittsburgh on official business during the early part of 
next week. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD as 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, reserying the right to ob- 
ject, may I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania how long the 
list is and the nature of it? The reason I ask that is not for the 
purpose of objecting, but it seems to me the regular parlia- 
mentary procedure would be that the request should be made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania when the House is in session 
rather than in the committee. 

Mr. WYANT. The list covers four loosely typewritten pages, 
and I am asking this at this time for the reason that I am 
obliged to leave for Pittsburgh to attend a hearing before the 
engineers at Pittsburgh on Monday and Tuesday of this coming 
week. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the gentleman whether he will 
be on the floor when the committee rises and the House resumes 
its session? 

Mr. WYANT. I am leaving now. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then I shall offer no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The list referred to follows: 

Alexander Hamilton Investment Corporation, 89 State Street, Boston, 
Mass, 

Allegheny Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Alliance Investment Corporation, 213 South Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Allied International Investing Corporation, 5 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 
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American & General Securities Corporation, No. 1 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

American Basie Business Corporation, 67 Wall Street, New York City. 

American British & Continental Corporation, 15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

American Capital Corporation, 727 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

American European Securities Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

American Founders Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 

American International Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

American Railway Trust Shares, 39 Broadway, New York City, 

American & Scottish Investment Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, III. 

American Trustee Shares Corporation, 165 Broadway, New York City. 

Atlantic & Pacific International Corporation, 68 William Street, New 
York City. 

Atlantic Securities Corporation, 10 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 

Bancamerica-Blair Corporation, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 

Blue Ridge Corporation, 60 Broadway, New York City. 

Capital Administration Co. (Ltd.), 24 Broad Street, New York City. 

Chesapeake Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Colonial Investors Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Continental Shares (Inc.), Cuyahoga Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Diversified Trustee Shares, 165 Broadway, New York City. 

Domestic & Overseas Investing Co. (Ltd.), 48 Wall Street, New York 
City. 

Federated Capital Corporation, 63 Wall Street, New York City. 

Financial Investing Co. of New York (Ltd.), 50 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 

General American Investors Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation, 30 Pine Street, New York City. 

Graymur Corporation, 52 Broadway, New York City. 

Guardian Investors Corporation, 61 Broadway, New York City. 

Guardian Investment Trust, Detroit, Mich. 

Guardian Rail Shares Investment Trust, Hartford, Conn. 

Haygart Corporation, 25 Broad Street, New York City. 

Incorporated Investors, 60 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Industrial Securities Corporation, Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich, 

International Carriers (Ltd.), 120 Broadway, New York City. 

International Securities Corporation of America, 1 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Interstate Equities Corporation, New York City. 

Investment Corporation of North America, Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Investment Trust Shares, Chicago, III. 

Investment Managers Co., 63 Wall Street, New York City. 

Investors Equity Co. (Inc.), 65 Broadway, New York City. 

Investors Trustee Foundation of United States (Inc.), 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Lehman Corporation, New York City. 

Massachusetts Investors Trust, 75 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mayfiower Associates (Inc.), 7 West Tenth Street, Wilmington, Del. 

National Securities Investment Co., Chicago, III. 

New York Investors (Inc.), 162 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

North American Trust Shares, 62 Wall Street, New York City. 

Pacific Investing Corporation, Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pennroad Corporation, Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Prince & Whitely Trading Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City. 

Provident Trustees Foundation (Inc.), 67 Wall Street, New York 
City. 

Prudential Investors Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Railway & Utilities Investing Corporation. 

Railroad Investment Shares, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Railroad Shares Corporation, 150 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

Reliance Management Corporation, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Second Canadian General Investment Trust (Ltd.), 347 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Second International Securities Corporation, No. 1 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Shenandoah Corporation, New York City. 

Sisto Financial Corporation, 68 Wall Street, New York City, 

Southern Corporation, Washington, D. C. 

Standard Collateral Shares Corporation, 71 Broadway, New York City. 

Standard Investing Corporation, 59 Wall Street, New York City. 

Sterling Securities Corporation, No, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Tri-Continental Allied Corporation, 54 Wall Street, New York City. 

Tri-Continental Corporation, 54 Wall Street, New York City. 

Union American Investing Corporation, 25 Broad Street, New York 
City. 

United Founders Corporation, No. 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

United States & British International Co. (Ltd.), No. 1 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
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United States & Foreign Securities Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

United States & International Securities Corporation, 786 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

United States Shares Corporation, 50 Broadway, New York City. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


Collecting the revenue from eustoms: For collecting the revenue from 
customs, for the detection and prevention of frauds upon the customs 
revenue, and not to exceed $10,000 for the securing of evidence of 
violations of the customs laws, including not to exceed $5,000 for the 
hire of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, and not to exceed 
$500 for subscriptions to newspapers, for which payment may be made 
In advance, $22,602,160, of which such amount as may be necessary 
shall be available for the cost of seizure, storage, and disposition of 
any merchandise, vehicle and team, automobile, boat, air or water craft, 
or any other conveyance, seized under the provisions of the customs 
laws, whem the proceeds of sale are insuflicient therefor or where there 
is no sale, for salaries of general appraisers and justices of the United 
States Customs Court retired under the provisions of section 518 of 
the tariff act of 1922 (U. S. C., title 19, sees. 405, 405a, 405b), and 
$243,370 shall be available for personal services in the District of Co- 
lumbia exclusive of eight persons from the field force authorized to be 
detailed under section 525 of the tariff act of 1922 (U. S. C., title 
19, sec. 414) : Provided, That not to exceed $10,000 of the total amount 
appropriated shall be available for advances to be made by disbursing 
officers when authorized by the Secretary of the Treasury, the provisions 
of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 31, see. 529) to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


Mr. STAFFORD and Mr. WATSON rose, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Watson] desire to direct any inquiry to this paragraph? 

Mr. WATSON. I would like to submit an inquiry to the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order simply for the 
purpose of getting some information and yield the floor tem- 
porarily to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WATSON]. 

55 WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wo: 

I notice in this paragraph there is a little over $22,000,000 ap- 
propriated for the purpose of collecting revenue. It costs the 
Government about one-third of a cent on the dollar to collect 
the customs. This leaves a balance of a little over $1,000,000. 
How is this $1,000,000 taken up in the very few items that are 
in this section of the bill? 

Mr. WOOD. This is not only for the collection of customs, 
but is also for paying the expenses of the border patrol and 
some of the appropriation goes for that purpose. 

Mr. WATSON. Then that is not included in the one-third 
of a cent for collecting the revenue? 

Mr. WOOD. No. In addition to their duties in the preven- 
tion of smuggling of merchandise into the country, they are 
also engaged in the prevention of the smuggling of liquor. 

Mr. WATSON. Was this amount of $1,000,000 expended last 
year? 

Mr. WOOD. There was yery little unexpended balance, if 
any. The prohibition work costs about $2,000,000. 

Mr. WATSON. I want to state, Mr. Chairman, that when 
the tariff act of 1922 was passed, a great many Members on 
the other side of the House thought the revenues would be 
greatly decreased, but on the contrary they have been increased 
and more importations have been sent to America since the act 
of 1922 than any other period in the history of our country. 

Mr, WOOD. I would say, in addition to what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has said, that contrary to the expectation | 
of some of the gentlemen during the discussion of the Fordney 
bill, that it would not only reduce customs receipts but also 
reduce exportations, the amount of receipts have been increased. 
There are $602,000,000 of receipts as compared with about $300,- 
000,000 and the exports have increased in the same proportion. 

Mr. WATSON. The difference in the value of the exports 
and imports is about $500,000,000 in favor of the exports, 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Tes. 

Mr. THATCHER. There are 228 additional employees pro- 
vided for in the field service in addition to a number of addi- 
tional employees in the Customs Bureau here. In the filing 
department and the legal department and other divisions of 
the bureau the work is very far behind and there is real need 
for increased service. 

Mr. WATSON. I think it is well to emphasize that one-third 
of a cent is a very small amount for collecting this revenue. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I belieye the committee has 
inserted some new language on page 12, authorizing the Treas- 
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ury Department to defray from this appropriation the cost of 
the seizure of vehicles seized in the enforcement of the customs 
laws when the proceeds of sale are not adequate to reimburse 
the Government for its expenses. Is this the item which is pro- 
posed to authorize the marshal to be entitled to a larger author- 
ization than $2.50 a day in connection with vessels and vehicles 
that they are obliged to supervise? 

Mr. WOOD. This has nothing to do with that. I will say to 

the gentleman this language is inserted for the purpose of mak- 
ing the practice which has been in vogue for years and years 
conform to a ruling of the comptroller, and that is the only 
purpose of it. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Is there much expense occasioned the 
Government in connection with the sale of these vehicles, auto- 
mobiles, and watercraft, that have been taken by the Govern- 
ment in connection with attempts to defraud the Government 
in connection with violations of the customs laws? 

Mr. WOOD. I will say there is not much expense except 
where there is a seizure and they have to store the property 
and go through various processes. Where there is simply a 
seizure and sale there is not much expense attached to it; 
but we do not get much for these vehicles. They are generally 
ramshackle affairs that do not amount to much, and those that 
are worth while, of course, the Government appropriates to its 
own use and gets considerable use out of many of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the Government the authority to ap- 
propriate these vessels to its own use when they are caught in 
smuggling? 

Mr. WOOD. When these seizures are made, they have to be 
reported to the court and the court passes upon the legality of 
the seizure. If the court finds the seizure legal, then of course, 
there is a forfeiture of the vehicle in which the goods were 
found. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the department has the right to 
appropriate that vessel to its own use without public sale? 

Mr. WOOD. It becomes the property of the Government and 
it can either use it or sell it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand the gentleman, this 
applies largely to the broken-down automobiles that smugglers 
and rum runners use in attempting to evade the customs law? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; in most part they do not amount to much. 
Some of them are pretty good and those that are in good 
condition the Government makes use of. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. As I understand, most of these vehicles 
are broken down and not worth anything much, but suppose 
they find a good one and some one claims to have a mortgage 
on it, is there any way around that or does the Government lose 
on that? 

Mr. WOOD. They try the question of property rights in- 
volved, and if they find the claim is bona fide, the man who has 
a bona fide mortgage on the vehicle either gets the vehicle or 
his money out of it. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Then the Government has to lose that and 
that would account for a good deal of the loss, would it not? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not think it accounts for much of the loss. 
There are a few cases of that kind, but they are the exception. 

Mr. PATTERSON. And that happens mostly on the better 
types of vehicle? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. It is like the cow that gets killed on a 
railroad—it is always the best one. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Compensation in lieu of moieties: For compensation in lieu of 
moieties in certain cases under the custom laws, $250,006. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph for the purpose of making an inquiry. As I under- 
stand the definition of the word “moiety” it is a division or 
share. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee for 
what reason we give a share of the receipts of customs duties 
to persons? It looks like a division of the spoils. 

Mr. WOOD. In ordinary terms that might be correct. This 
is paid out to informers whose information leads to the dis- 
covery of smuggled property that otherwise would not be 
apprehended. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In other words, it is to pay spies? 

Mr. WOOD. You can call it that if you want to; but it is 
profitable to the Government. Last year they recovered over 
$600,000 which never would have been recovered if it had not 
been for these people who discovered the property that had not 
paid duties. It also acts as a deterrent to people who may not 
wish to take the chance. 

Mr. TREADWAY. This is paid-for information received after 
the goods are entered? 
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Mr, WOOD. After the goods are entered; and no portion of 
the moiety is paid until the money is recovered by the Govern- 
ment; but in no instance is the informer paid over $50,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is a matter of bargaining with the 
spies to give information. 

Mr. WOOD. We pay out one dollar for every four we get in 
this way. 

a TREADWAY. I will withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


Salaries: Comptroller of the Currency, $5,000; for personal services 
in the District of Columbia, $254,200; in all, $259,200. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. I would like to inquire on what basis the salary 
of the Comptroller of the Currency is fixed? I notice all 
through the bill there are numerous salaries less important 
than that of the Comptroller at $10,000. 

Mr. WOOD. This does not represent all that the comptroller 
gets. He gets $5,000 ont of this item and $7,000 from the 
Federal reserve. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Making an aggregate salary of $12,000 
commensurate with the position he holds? 

Mr. WOOD. That is right. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Refunding taxes illegally collected: For refunding taxes illegally or 
erroneously collected, as provided by law, including the payment of 
claims for the fiscal year 1931 and prior years, $130,000,000: Provided, 
That a report shall be made to Congress by internal-revenue districts 
and alphabetically arranged of all disbursements hereunder in excess of 
$500 as required by section 3 of the act of May 29, 1928 (U. S. C., 
Supp. III, title 26, sec, 149), including the names of all persons and 
corporations to whom such payments are made, together with the amount 
paid to each. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by in- 
serting, in line 17, after the word “illegal,” the words “or 
erroneously.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 17, line 17, after the word “illegal,” the words “or errone- 
ously.” 


Mr. WOOD. The word “erroneously” is inserted in the 
next line. 

Mr. TREADWAY. You begin the item with “refunding 
taxes illegally collected,” and then you say in the next line 
“for refunding taxes illegally or erroneously collected.” Why 
not make them conform? 

Mr. WOOD. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was considered, and the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I want to ask the gentleman if this 
$130,000,000 is an estimate. 

Mr, WOOD. It is an estimate based on the experience of 
previous years and on the rate of expenditure and the un- 
expended balance for the current year. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. But it may be $160,000,000 
or it may be $100,000,000. . 

Mr. WOOD. Our judgment is, as I say, based on past 
experience. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This is only an estimate? 

Mr. WOOD. It is. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I just came into the Chamber when the colloquy was 
going on between the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY] and the chairman of the committee [Mr. Woop] 
about adding the words “or erroneous.” I would like some ex- 
planation of how anyone would be justified in refunding taxes 
erroneously collected, if they were not illegally collected. 

Mr. WOOD. It does not make a bit of difference. That is 
just the title of the paragraph, and the word: “erroneous” is 
carried in the text. I think they are almost synonymous, 

Mr. HASTINGS. You could not possibly justify a return 
unless the taxes are illegally collected. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Les. 
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Mr. TILSON. It does not seem to me that that follows at all. 
Some of these taxes are collected for the purpose of being sure 
that there are enough taxes collected, without accurate knowl- 
edge as to just what the amount of the tax will finally prove 
to be. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And therefore they are illegally taken. 

Mr. TILSON. There is nothing illegal about it. They are 
possibly inaccurately assessed or calculated, but not illegally in 
the sense of being a violation of any law. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; but it was not justified. 

Mr. TILSON. It was an inaccurate collection. 

Mr. WOOD. We might have used the word “ unjustifiably ” 
instead of the word “ illegally.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not care to pursue it any further. I 
was curious to know what explanation was made of it. I do 
not see how you could refund money collected erroneously 
unless it was illegitimately collected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is there not a great difference between 
an illegal collection and a collection made by mistake? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not mean criminally illegal. 

Mr. TREADWAY. My only reason for offering the amend- 
ment was that a great many of these collections are not ille- 
gally but are mistakenly made. That does not mean neces- 
sarily that they are criminally illegal. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I did not mean that, but I think that if 
you collect an excessive amount, an amount not justified by 
law, that amount is illegally collected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. My only thought was to have the title of 
the puragraph conform to the actual language of the law. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have no objection. 

Mr. WOOD. We might just as well have stricken out both 
“illegally ” and “erroneously” and simply left the words “re- 
funding taxes,” because the text provides “as provided by law.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is exactly what I thought of doing 
when the amendment first oceurred to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous-consent agreement the 
paragraph on page 18, Bureau of Prohibition, will be passed 
over temporarily, and the Clerk will commence reading under 
the title “ Coast Guard,” on page 21. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COAST GUARD 

Office of the commandant: For personal services in the District of 
Columbia, $342,100. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
understood when the agreement was arrived at to pass the 
section dealing with prohibition, that the agreement also in- 
eluded the Coast Guard sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


we pass over temporarily the Coast Guard portion of the appro- 
priation bill, and have that considered at the same time that 
we discuss the other parts of prohibition. I refer to pages 
21 to 26. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that at the present time we pass over that 
part of the bill dealing with the Coast Guard beginning on line 
9, page 21, down to the bottom of page 25, and take it up im- 
mediately after we consider the prohibition paragraph to-mor- 
row. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
for what purpose does the gentleman make this request? The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] gave a definite 
reason, in that he reserved the point of order and wished to 
make the point of order and discuss it at great length, 

Mr. BLACK. It is upon the theory that we who are inter- 
ested in discussing the appropriation features of prohibition con- 
sider that we should take it all up at once, and we were 
prepared to offer amendments and offer suggestions respecting 
the appropriation features concerning prohibition. At the pres- 
ent time one of the outstanding developments of prohibition is 
the use of the Coast Guard. We thought that we would have 
it all discussed at once. 

Mr. BACON. But the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GuarpIA] gave as a specific reason a desire to discuss a point 
of order. 

Mr. BLACK. And that would carry over all of the other 
discussions of the substantial features of prohibition. 

Mr. WOOD. It did not carry over anything except the dis- 


cussion of the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK. But if the point of order does not obtain, of 
course, then we will go into the prohibition features. I do not 
think it was the purpose of anybody to shut us off from sub- 
stantial objecting. 
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Mr. WOOD. I say to the gentleman now that he can discuss 
the prohibition business all he wants to at this time. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand that; but the gentleman was far 
back in the Chamber when I asked unanimous consent to pass 
over the Coast Guard paragraph so that we can discuss the 
prohibition question in proper order on this appropriation bill. 
No harm can be done by that, 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard; and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For completion of one of the Coast Guard cutters authorized in the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the construction of 10 vessels for 
the Coast Guard,” approved June 10, 1926 (44 Stat. p. 725), $800,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice that the committee here is pro- 
viding an appropriation for one of the Coast Guard cutters 
under the act authorizing the construction of 10. Last year 
the act provided for the construction of three. How many 
still remain to be constructed under the original authorization? 

Mr. BACON. One. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is only one carried in this bill? 

Mr. BACON. The sum of $800,000 is carried for the comple- 
tion of No. 9, and $100,000 is carried to start on No, 10. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the paragraph under consideration you 
are only providing for the completion of one heretofore 
authorized? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many Coast Guard vessels will then 
be in service? 

Mr. BACON. 
old ones. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have a lot of old vessels in the service, 
some heretofore known as revenue cutters. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I understand three addi- 
tional Coast Guard cutters are needed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I agree that they are running very fast in 
the expenditure of money in the effort to enforce the eighteenth 
amendment. 

Mr. BACON. As a matter of fact, on the completion of these 
new ones the old ones will be scrapped. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give me any informa- 
tion as to how many Coast Guard vessels are in the service? 

Mr. WOOD. There are 24 cruisers of the first class, and 14 
cruisers of the second class, and 34 destroyers, and 255 patrol 
boats, and 151 picket boats. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any information as 
to how large a fleet of cruisers and pursuers has been assembled 
since the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. WOOD. A good many of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose the gentleman does not foresee 
the end of the growth. The gentleman has vividly described 
the 10-year growth as a stone wall. I feel that that is a good 
description of a condition; a statement coming from the State 
of Indiana, assumedly dry, but not so in fact, because there 
512 oases in Indiana, as there are in every other State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. While Indiana votes dry in 
legislative halls it drinks wet. In some of the cities of that 
State city officials were convicted of violating the prohibition 
laws and sent to the penitentiary, After serving their time in 
prison they were reelected to office by an immense majority. 
This is what happened in the district of my friend the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, ‘ 

Mr. WOOD. I am surprised at the two gentlemen from Wis- 
consin taking such exceptions to the actions of their kind up 
there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There I take exception to that remark. 
The people of Wisconsin are opposed to the character of liquor 
that seeps through the ports of Indiana. The character of 
beverage that the inhabitants of Wisconsin would like to-have, 
that is, 2.75 per cent beer, would immediately improve conditions 
over those existing at present in Indiana, in New York, and in 
other States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Additional vessels: For additional seaplanes and their equipment, in- 
cluding spare parts and accessories, not to exceed $320,000; for addi- 
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tional patrol boats and their equipment to be constructed or purchased 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and for repairs, 
alterations, equipping and placing in commission vessels or boats trans- 
ferred from the Navy Department to the Treasury Department for the 
use of the Coast Guard, $2,650,000, to be immediately available and 
to remain available until expended: Provided, That the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation of $144,000 for the fiscal years 1929 and 
1930, contained in the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1929, approved 
March 4, 1929 (45 Stat. 1654), for seaplanes and their equipment for 
use of the Coast Guard, is hereby continued and made available until 
expended. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take it that all the vessels covered in 
the paragraph are provided for by existing law? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give us a résumé of 
the number of additional vessels to be provided by this item? 
I suppose this item is also intended to provide additional air- 
planes on the rivers connecting the Great Lakes and along the 
coasts, 

Mr. WOOD. Two or three of them are to be used on the At- 
lantic coast. One has been destroyed. Is the gentleman talk- 
ing about boats or airplanes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Airplanes. 

Mr. WOOD. There are 15 boats and 5 seaplanes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are they to be used alone on the coast 
or also on the Great Lakes? 

Mr. WOOD. For the coast. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are several that are used against 
persons smuggling liquor along the Detroit River. The Gov- 
ernment maintains a number of planes patrolling the Detroit 
River. 

Mr. WOOD. If the gentleman will read the testimony regard- 
ing these planes he will see that they are not intended for the 
Lake service but the coast service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the total amount 
carried in the bill for new vessels and new planes and equip- 
ment for the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. WOOD. It amounts to something over $3,500,000. This 
includes the new vessels and includes the new personnel and all 
the equipment necessary, 

Mr. COLE. These new vessels will also be used for the en- 
forcement of the ordinary customs laws? 

Mr. WOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE. So we would have to have most of them anyway? 

Mr. WOOD. We would have to have a good many. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reservation 
of a point of order. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I would like to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the item of $2,650,000 on page 25, line 8, and to 
the language, “and for repairs, alterations, equipping and plac- 
ing in cominission vessels or boats transferred from the Navy 
Department.” In the nayy yards of the country there are men 
being laid off by the wholesale, men who have been in the 
yards for 20 and 30 years. They are mechanics whom it will 
be impossible te replace. I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee if this work is going to be given to 
those navy yards in order to give reemployment to those men 
who are already a part of the equipment of the navy yards of 
the country. It is a big item and it would help materially. 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman the law provides 
that they are to be constructed or purchased in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The language is: 


For additional patrol boats and their equipment to be constructed or 
purchased in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and for 
repairs, alterations, equipping and placing in commission vessels or 
boats transferred from the Navy Department to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


So I take it that is largely in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. In all probability, I will say to the gentleman, 
the reconditioning of these destroyers, inasmuch as they were 
built, as I understand, in the navy yards, in my judgment will 
be carried on in the nayy yards. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. But the gentleman can give 
no assurance to that effect? 

Mr. WOOD. No: I have not. I understand that two have 
already been reconditioned in the navy yards, and by reason 
of that precedent I take it these will be. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Can the gentleman tell us 
how many vessels are included in this item? 
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Mr. WOOD. Twelve more, at a cost of about a million 
dollars, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It would help the unemploy- 
ment situation very greatly if the work would be sent to the 
navy yards. This reconditioning should by all means be done 
in our Government yards, thus giving employment to the men 
who are now out of work. We should set the example of main- 
taining our publie works. The President some time ago called 
a conference at the White House, at which the leading mer- 
chants and business men of the country were urged by the 
Executive to make every effort to keep their plants in full opera- 
tion and their men employed. 

It is unreasonable to ask this of the business of the country 
while we are laying off competent men in our navy yards who 
have large families and who for many years—in fact, the best 
years of their lives—gavye their services to the Government, 
with the assurance that they were sure of steady work, Here is 
an opportunity in the reconditioning of these ships to set the 
right kind of an example in the matter of employment. 

Mr. WOOD. I think it is estimated it will take about 
$1,300,000 to do this work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman recall whether any 
Coast Guard cutters or revenue cutters have ever been con- 
structed in navy yards? I was under the impression they were 
always constructed under contract in private yards. 

Mr. WOOD. That is true, but they have been reconditioned 
in navy yards, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not referring to their reconditioning. 
I can well understand that the reconditioning might be done in 
navy yards. 

Mr. WOOD. These vessels, as a rule, are built under con- 
tract, after competitive bidding. l 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my col- 
league from New York [Mr. O'CONNELL] just made the sugges- 
tion that he hoped some of these vessels would be constructed 
or reconditioned in the navy yards, They will not. They will 
not be reconditioned in any navy yard. They will not be recon- 
ditioned by civilian employees, because it has been the policy 
of this administration to haye enlisted men recondition de- 
stroyers. They started to recondition some destroyers at the 
Philadelphia yard. Were civilian employees called or were the 
laboring people of the country given a chance to do the work? 
No. But in the interest of the new scientific economy enlisted 
men, who were not enlisted for that purpose, were put to work 
on this reconditioning, 

I just made a unanimous-consent request which I think was 
fair and in the interest of ample and proper discussion of this 
Coast Guard appropriation. We understood to-day that this 
prohibition discussion would go over as to appropriation fea- 
tures, because the LAGUARDIA point of order had to be disposed 
of, which would take time. So we on the wet side of the argu- 
ment, in order to facilitate the consideration of the bill, sug- 
gested that we postpone this entire discussion. Now we find 
that when I make a supplementary suggestion that we pass 
over the Coast Guard appropriations some body on that side 
objects. I do not think it was quite fair and I do not think 
it was quite within the purview of Mr. LaGuarpta’s suggestion. 
I want to point this out for the benefit of the people of the 
State of New York. When I asked this unanimous consent, the 
man who interposed and interrupted me was the distinguished 
Republican from the State of New York, from Long Island, the 
port of entry for rum row. 

The gentleman ought to know how ineffective the Coast Guard 
is; he ought to know how ineffective prohibition is; he ought 
to know by this time, as a Member of this House, whether he 
is wet or dry; and before we get through with this session I 
am going to smoke out the gentleman from Long Island and 
let his constituents know. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK, Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Long 
Island, N. V., did not object to the gentleman's request. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman from Long Island suggested 
reasons to the House why my unanimous-consent request should 
not be granted. The gentleman from Long Island is here now, 
and he can tell you, if be will, how ineffective the Coast Guard 
is. He can tell you how useless it is to build up another Navy 
for the purpose of firing on citizens of the United States. 

Here is the Coast Guard with 50 or 60 vessels in it, and here 
we have delegates over in London trying to tear down the 
national defense in the interests of peace and economy. Peace 
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is all right, but where is the economy if we are going to start 
in building up another Navy? 

I understand the embarrassment of my friend from the Long 
Island district. His party has not made upits mind yet whether 
it is wet or dry. It is torn in two and is divided into factions. 
Nobody knows whether the Republican Party in New York is 
wet or dry. He does not know where he stands to this day, and 
I hope before we get through with our educational processes in 
this House the distinguished gentleman from New York will be 
one of the outstanding wets. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman should educate 
his dry Democratic colleagues from below the Mason-Dixon 
line first. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BLACK. I will make a deal with the gentleman. His 
suggestion is a fair one. You Christianize these dry Republi- 
cans and I will do my best with my friends from the South, and 
maybe we will accomplish something. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr, SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I notice that the dry Republi- 
cans are seeing the light as the days go by, but I fail to see 
where the dry Democrats are seeing the light and I do not 
believe they will ever see it. [Laughter and applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Rural sanitation: For special studies of, and demonstration work in, 
rural sanitation, including personal services, and including not to 
éxceed $5,000 for the purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, $338,000: Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be available for demonstration work in 
rural sanitation in any community unless the State, county, or munici- 
pality in which the community is located agrees to pay one-half the 
expenses of such demonstration work. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. There has been a considerable increase, 1 notice, 
in the appropriation for rural sanitation. I note there was 
about $250,000 appropriated in the current appropriation act 
and this amount has been increased about $120,000, 

Mr. WOOD. I will state to the gentleman there is a slight 
decrease as compared with last year. It was increased previ- 
ously over the amount ordinarily carried on account of the 
Mississippi flood, for the purpose of carrying out a program 
which was then adapted to teach the people how to provide 
better sanitation for their homes and the country generally. 
The Health Department has been asking a decreasing amount 
for the continuation and completion of this particular flood 
work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That work has not yet been completed? 

Mr. WOOD. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the estimate for 
that exigent service? 

Mr. WOOD. About $131,000 of this whole amount is for the 
Mississippi River flood counties; $4,500 goes to Alabama flood 
counties ; $17,000 of it to Kentucky flood counties; and $185,000 
is spread practically over the entire country, 

Mr. STAFFORD. So when this abnormal condition disap- 
pears the appropriation will revert more or less to the former 
normal amount? 

Mr. WOOD. That is what I am hoping will happen. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to join my friend 
from Indiana in that statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume from the gentleman’s rising it 
follows that a considerable part of this appropriation is spent 
in the Southern States? 

Mr. BYRNS. ‘That which is in connection with flood control 
is in States other than my own, but there is an item of $185,000 
and I think the gentleman will find from the hearings that 
most of it is in the Middle West rather than the South, but it 
is not a question of where it is spent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. 

Mr. BYRNS. Whether it is all spent in the North or in the 
West or in the East, I have the same reasons for being in favor 
of this appropriation. I think we are all agreed that the Public 
Health Service is rendering a most important service and a most 
necessary service, and I want to say to the gentleman that I 
think there is not any portion of the service that is more im- 
portant than this matter of rural sanitation, looking after the 
health of the children of the country, and this is just what they 
are doing in these rural counties which are not provided with 
public health officers, as in the gentleman’s city and in the 
cities of the country generally. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the gentleman may add there—and in 
the rural counties of Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNS. In the rural counties of Wisconsin. I do not 
know just what the gentleman has in the way of public health 
service there. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I will say that our county organizations 
provide for rural sanitation. 

Mr. BYRNS, So do all the States; but, as a matter of fact, 
there are many counties which have not taken up the work. 
This is only to cooperate with such counties, and after the 
counties have been put upon a proper basis and are carrying 
on their own work through their county agencies, then the 
Public Health Service steps out and goes to another -rural 
county and undertakes to cooperate there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Indiana stated that 
an exigency occurred on account of the flood which had to be 
provided for, and he gaye a forecast that when the exigency 
should pass very likely the appropriation will go back to normal. 

Mr. BYRNS. It was that forecast that caused me to rise, 
because, as one member of the committee, I did not want to be 
understood as acquiescing in that statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think the gentleman would be 
charged with acquiescing if he had not risen, because he is 
always attentive to anything that touches the public health. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MINTS AND ASSAY OFFICES 


For compensation of officers and employees of the mints at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., San Francisco, Calif., Denver, Colo., and New Orleans, 
La., and assay offices at New York, N. Y., and Seattle, Wash., and for 
incidental and contingent expenses, including traveling expenses, new 
machinery, and repairs, cases and enameling for medals manufactured, 
net wastage in melting and refining and in coining departments, loss 
on sale of sweeps arising from the treatment of bullion and the manu- 
facture of coins, not to exceed $500 for the expenses of the annual 
assay commission, and not exceeding $1,000 in value of specimen coins 
and ores for the cabinet of the mint at Philadelphia, $1,614,380, 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ARENTZ: Page 36, line 7, after the words 
“New York,” insert Boise, Idaho, Carson City, Nev., Helena, Mont., 
Salt Lake City, Utah.” Also, in line 16, change the figures “ $1, 614,- 
380” to “ $1,640,000,” 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, this amendment restores the 
assay offices in the cities mentioned, I will say for the benefit 
of Members that for the last two years these offices have been 
inserted in the Senate and were kept in. Now, I think if they 
are going to be in there at all this year it ought to be from this 
floor. I think they ought to be kept in, 

The matter of assay offices is not a matter of balancing the 
receipts and expenditures, because if that were true the assay 
office at New Orleans which receives $737 and expends thousands 
would be eliminated. But I hope this amendment will prevail 
and the assay offices in the cities mentioned will be retained. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, it is true that some of these 
assay offices were stricken out two years ago and also last year. 
There is no real good reason for continuing any of them, except 
that it is a Government agency located in the community that 
people do not want to see go. We had a fight for five years to 
get rid of the subtreasuries all over the country after the estab- 
lishment of the Federal reserve banks, when there was no fur- 
ther use for the subtreasuries. The same fight was made for 
them as is made now for the assay offices. There is some senti- 
ment in it, and certainly there is no amount of money to be 
derived by the community. There is in each one of these 
instances an outlay far beyond the receipts. 

Take Salt Lake City, which is one of the worst ones, There 
were only 54 deposits of gold and silver made in a year, and the 
expense of that office over and above the receipts is $3,923. At 
Carson City there were 186 deposits, and the expense over the 
receipts was $5,737. Boise, 228 deposits, and the loss there is 
$6,605. 

The same objection was made years ago in regard to abolish- 
ing the pension agents. After the war they established pension 
agents all over the country. When we tried to get rid of them 
the same objections were made that are made to the abolition 
of the assay offices. It is the duty of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to try and saye money where it can be done without 
injurying the country. It is the bounden duty of this Congress 
to do the same thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nevada. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEAVITT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Montana rise? 
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Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I rose to speak in favor of 
the amendment to follow the chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is a little late now. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I was on my feet, before the vote was taken, 
waiting for the chairman to relinquish the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, there is more to the question of abolishing an estab- 
lished institution such as the assay office I have in mind at 
Helena, Mont., and the same argument would apply to these 
other offices, than just the saving of a few dollars out of the 
Public Treasury. There is the question of the development of 
the mineral resources of great sections of the public-land States 
through having facilities that are convenient to the people, and 
especially where those conveniences have been established over 
a long period of years, and where business has grown up largely 
based on their existence. 

I realize very fully that the spirit of the House is to sustain 
the position of the committee on a matter of this kind, because 
it is necessarily true that only a few Members from the public- 
land States have personal knowledge of what these assay offices 
mean in the development of the mining interest of this country. 
To most of the Members of the House, of course, it is a question 
of dollars and cents, but it is not entirely a question of dollars 
and cents, and those sections of the country should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the necessities of their deyelop- 
ment. I am very sure that these offices will be put back over 
in the Senate, and I hope very much that we will be able to 
hold them when the bill comes back to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Rent of temporary quarters: For rent of temporary quarters and 
alterations of same for the accommodation of Government officials and 
moving expenses incident thereto, and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to enter into leases for this purpose for periods not 
exceeding three years, $1,200,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. We haye now reached the items on page 54. We 
have made pretty good progress this afternoon. What is the 
disposition of the chairman of the committee about continuing? 

Mr. WOOD. There are only two, or three pages more until 
we get to the Post Office Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are 11 pages, and there may be 
some matters that will provoke debate. 

Mr. WOOD. If the gentleman will let us run on, I think it 
will not take very long. There is nothing controversial in the 
pages remaining up to the Post Office Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mechanical equipment: For ‘installation and repair of mechanical 
equipment in all completed and occupied public buildings under the con- 
trol of the Treasury Department, including heating, hoisting, plumbing, 
gas piping, ventilating, vacuum cleaning, and refrigerating apparatus, 
electric-light plants, meters, interior pneumatic-tube and intereommuni- 
cating telephone systems, conduit, wiring, eall-bell and signal systems, 
and for maintenance and repair of tower clocks; for installation and 
repair of mechanical equipment, for any of the foregoing items, in build- 
ings not reserved by vendors on sites under the control of the Treasury 
Department acquired for public buildings or the enlargements of public 
buildings, the total expenditures on this account for the current fiscal 
year not to exceed 10 per cent of the annual rentals of such buildings: 
Provided, That of the sum herein appropriated, not exceeding $125,000, 
may be used for the installation and repair of mechanical equipment in 
marine hospitals, the national leprosarium, and quarantine stations 
(including Marcus Hook), and not exceeding $38,000 for the Treasury, 
Treasury Annex, Liberty Loan, and Auditors’ Buildings, in the District 
of Columbia, but not including the generating plant and its mainte- 
nance in the Auditors’ Building, and not exceeding $10,000 for the 
maintenance, changes in, and repairs of pneumatic-tube system between 
the appraisers’ warehouse and the new customhouse in Bowling Green, 
Borough of Manhattan, in the city of New York, including repairs to 
the street pavement and subsurface necessary incident to or resulting 
from such maintenance, changes, or repairs: Provided further, That 
this sum shall not be available for the payment of personal services 
except for work done by contract, or for temporary job labor under 
exigency not exceeding at one time the sum of $100 at any one building, 
$640,000. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, in order to inquire of the chairman of the committee with 
reference to a statement he made here in his general observa- 
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tions on the bill, to the effect that additional appropriations are 
being allowed for increases in the architect's office. Are there 
any appropriations in the bill for increases in staff of the Su- 
pervising Architect’s Office? 

Mr. WOOD. None was asked for. 

Mr. BRIGGS. My experience is that every time you make 
inquiry about the progress of public buildings it is indicated, 
where those buildings haye been approved in the program, that 
the utmost difficulty is being had in getting out plans and speci- 
fications with the available staff. It is not the fault, I know, 
of the Supervising Architect’s Office. It may be the fault of 
Congress in not providing the Supervising Architect with enough 
money or authority to obtain a sufficient staff to carry out the 
enormous program. 

Mr. WOOD. There are some vacancies in the Architect's 
Office, and they are filling those vacancies just as rapidly as 
they can get them, They have to be supplied through the 
civil service. We have given them all the money that they 
have asked for, so that whatever trouble there is is in getting 
sufficient men through the civil service. 

Mr. BRIGGS. My experience not long ago was that I was 
informed, just as I think the gentleman from Indiana was 
informed, that on some of these larger buildings it took such a 
large part of their staff that they had to set aside other build- 
ings until they could complete the larger ones which they had 
been ‘instructed to get out. They do have difficulty in getting 
a sufficient staff to man their force, so as to expedite this work. 
l am wondering whether in this bill anything is carried in line 
with the authorization bill recently passed through the House 
for an increase in the building program, giving authority for the 
employment of outside architects in order that this program 
may be expedited. 

f Mr. WOOD. We can not cross that bridge until we get to 
it, but if the building bill passes the Senate, the Supervising 
Architect's Office will need more help and have so told us. 
Mr. BRIGGS, And that will be taken care of in the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill? 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In this session of Congress? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. May I ask the chairman where the 
appropriation is contained for such outside help as may be 
now provided? 

Mr. WOOD. It is on page 60. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And we have not yet reached that point? 

Mr. WOOD. No. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman tell us how much increase 
is carried in this bill for outside services? 

Mr. WOOD. It is an actual decrease for the reason that this 
outside service is to be rendered only in exceptional cases. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In the larger buildings? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. We have one at Chicago, another for St. 
Louis, another for San Francisco. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In other words, as I understand it, under the 
existing public buildings law the Supervising Architect’s Office 
is limited with reference to the authority that they have to 
employ outside architects. 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And that in this new proposed legislation his 
authority is broadened so that he can cover more work than 
he could heretofore? 

Mr. WOOD. Thut is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
out the last two words, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, a few minutes 
ago the House passed a paragraph continuing appropriations 
of $23,000,000 for public buildings. The money is available but 
has not been used. There is a situation with reference to publie 
buildings that I think should be called to the attention of the 
House. 

Congress generously authorized and appropriated nearly two 
years ago money for a new publie building in St. Louis. We 
are now spending $75,000 annually for rent there because we 
have not sufficient space to provide for the necessities of the 
Government business. No site being selected, last April I 
took the matter up with the President, and the next day he 
discussed it with Secretary Mellon and Postmaster General 
Brown, of the building commission. That was last April, The 
site was selected that day. Only a few days ago they decided 
to condemn the property. This nine months after the site 
was chosen. It will take several months to condemn the prop- 
erty before it will be in the hands of the Government, and under 
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the law the Supervising Architect can not begin even to prepare 
the plans and specifications until the site is procured. 

We have in St. Louis now thousands of men out of employ- 
ment, The President wants to push forward public work in 
order to help the situation. It seems to me if the Congress 
can pass some law that is not in conflict with the Constitution 
which would enable the Government when it wishes to acquire 
property to get it without delay, it would expedite public con- 
struction and help the unemployment, situation. Here is $23,- 
000,000 for the construction of public buildings that ought to 
be in course of construction and yet the sites, most of them, 
have not yet been secured. 

Mr. WOOD. In reply to the gentleman from Missouri I 
will say that this situation and many others are due to the 
attitude of the owners of the property. The Government has 
not been able to get the owners to agree upon a reasonable 
price. Of course, the property must be condemned. That is 
true, not only with regard to St. Louis, but other cities in the 
United States. Whenever we undertake to erect public build- 
ings the price of the real estate required mounts up and more 
is demanded than in ordinary private business transactions. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. There has been one piece of 
property in this block in litigation for 10 years, and I think it 
would have been wise at the outset to institute condemnation 
proceedings and not wait until nearly a year after the site was 
authorized to be purchased before they did institute condemna- 
tion proceedings. Congress is doing its part toward starting 
public work now when so many people are in need of employ- 
ment, but the red tape delays the starting of the projects. By 
the time the work is started general conditions will probably 
be improved. At least I hope so. What the people need now 
is work. One way to alleviate the unemployment situation is 
to hurry along the buildings for which money has been appro- 
priated. President Hoover should insist on speed in this respect 
and outside architects should be employed to help the already 
overburdened force of the Supervising Architect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Furniture and repairs of furniture: For furniture, carpets, and re- 
pairs of same, for completed and occupied public buildings under the 
control of the Treasury Department, exclusive of marine hospitals, 
quarantine stations, mints, branch mints, and assay offices, and for 
gas and electric lighting fixtures and repairs of same for completed 
and oceupied public buildings under the control of the Treasury De- 
partment, including marine hospitals and quarantine stations, but ex- 
clusive of mints, branch mints, and assay offices, and for furniture and 
carpets for public buildings and extension of public buildings in course 
of construction which are to remain under the custody and control of 
the Treasury Department, exclusive of marine hospitals, quarantine 
stations, mints, branch mints, and assay offices, and buildings con- 
structed for other executive departments or establishments of the 
Government, $1,090,000: Provided, That the foregoing appropriation 
shall not be used for personal services except for work done under 
contract or for temporary job labor under exigency and not exceeding 
at one time the sum of $100 at any one building: Provided further, 
That all furniture now owned by the United States in other public 
buildings or in buildings rented by the United States shall be used, so 
far as practicable, whether it corresponds with the present regulation 
plan for furniture or not. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
the occasion of the new language in the paragraph just read, 
on page 61, line 12, and also the same language at the bottom 
of page 62. The item on page 61 refers to the wharf and 
monument at Jamestown, Va. What is the purpose of that 
authorization? 

Mr. WOOD. It was made to provide for taking care of that 
monument. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where has it been provided for in prior 
years? 

Mr. WOOD. In prior years it did not have very much care 
given to it. It is a boat wharf. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Can it be used by the Coast Guard Service? 

Mr. WOOD. If the water is sufficiently deep. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read down to line 3, on page 65. 
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Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8531) 
making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution thereon, 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, this being the birthday of Benja- 
min Franklin, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by inserting in the Recorp a translation of an eulogy delivered 
in the General Assembly of France by Mirabeau on the 11th of 
June, 1790, in support of a resolution declaring a period of 
mourning on the death of Benjamin Franklin. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by submitting a translation 
of the oration referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUYER. This is the translation of Mirabeau’s eulogy: 


Franklin is dead! 

The genius who freed America and shed torrents of light upon Europe, 
is returned to the bosom of Divinity. 

The sage for whom two worlds contended; the man, disputed by the 
history of the sciences and the history of empires, indisputably holds 
an elevated rank among the human species. 

Too long have political cabinets observed the death of those who 
were great only in their funeral eulogies; too long has the etiquette 
of courts proclaimed these hypocritical mournings. Nations only ought 
to mourn for their benefactors; the representatives of free men ought 
never to recommend any other than the heroes of humanity to their 
homage. 

The Congress hath ordered a general mourning for one month 
throughout the 14 States of the American Union on account of the 
death of Franklin; and America hath thus acquitted her tribute of 
admiration to one of the fathers of her Constitution. 

Would it not be worthy of you, my fellow legislators, to unite in 
this religious act, to participate in this homage rendered in the face 
of the universe to the rights of man, and to the philosopher who has 
so eminently promoted the conquest of them throughout the earth? 

Antiquity would have raised altars to that mortal who, for the 
benefit of the human race, embracing both heaven and earth in his 
vast intellect, knew how to subdue both the lightning and tyranny. 

Enlightened and free, Europe at least owes its remembrance and its 
regret to one of the greatest men who has ever served both the cause 
of philosophy and liberty. 

I propose that a decree do now pass enacting that the National Assem- 
biy shall wear mourning during three days for Benjamin Franklin. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I have a petition, which is 
unusual, from the Spanish War veterans; unusual in that it is 
signed by reserve officers and by the Governor of the State of 
Nebraska and members of the supreme court, other oflicials, and 
prominent citizens, and many Spanish War veterans. The 
object of the petition is the urging of more generous legislation 
in their behalf, feeling that they have not been as generously 
treated as other veterans. In the extension of my remarks I 
would like to have printed in the Recorp a letter from Lieu- 
tenant Barnard commending the war service briefly, of one of 
the Spanish War veterans of my State. The letter is very brief. 
There is no mention of names outside this letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following petition and 
letters relative to Spanish War pensions. 

They are as follows: 

WILLIAM Lewis Camp, No. 2, 
UNITED Spanish War VETERANS, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEBRASKA, 


t tebr., , 1929. 
Hon. Jond H. More , Lincoin, Nebr., December 26, 1929. 


Congressman from Nebraska, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR GOVERNOR: At your earliest opportunity we respectfully request 
you to present to Congress the inclosed petitions in support of H. R. 
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2562 and S. 476, to obtain just and appropriate pensions for the 
deserving soldiers of the Spanish-American War. 

In these lists you will find many of your old friends and acquaint- 
ances, including the governor, Art Weaver, and all of the State officials, 
also judges of the Supreme Court of Nebraska, and bankers and busi- 
ness men, as well as ordinary fellows, and the women all want to sign 
these petitions. 

Attached to the back of these petitions you will find a letter of 
recommendation given me on my service, and I suggest that this letter 
given me by Lieut. J. H. Barnard be presented by you to the Con- 
gress of the United States for citation, and would have you read this 
letter which is attached to these petitions to the House of Representa- 
tives and have the same recognized by both the House and the Senate. 

Kindly present these petitions and this letter for and on behalf of 
the Nebraska delegation in Congress. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Tuomas E. BRITT, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


PETITION 


CIRCULATED BY THOMAS E. BRITT, 1044 SOUTH STREET, LINCOLN, NEBR., 
SERGEANT TROOP M, THIRD UNITED STATES CAVALRY 


Whereas economic conditions in the United States have so changed 
during the past few years that men who have reached the age of 50 
years are no longer desired in industry and most of the great corpora- 
tions have set an age limit even lower; and 

Whereas the National Tribune has made a survey of conditions which 
discloses that commerce and industry, and even the Government itself, 
now fixes this arbitrary age of employment, which excludes every 
Spanish War veteran, and that thus a condition has come about which 
was never before faced by veterans in this country, and that because of 
these conditions a different standard of disability has been established 
which in all fairness must be likewise applied in pension legislation ; and 

Whereas there is now pending before the Seventy-first Congress bills 
(S. 476 and H. R. 2562) providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the undersigned citizens of Lincoln, Nebr., That we hereby 
earnestly petition the Senators from our State and the Representative 
from this district to use every endeavor to secure speedy consideration 
and passage of the aforementioned bills. 

Arthur J. Weaver, Governor of Nebraska; T. W. Bass, secretary to 
governor ; Frank Marsh, 1645 G Street, Lincoln, Nebr, ; Frank Lehmkuhl, 
911 Broadway, Wahoo, Nebr.; L. B. Johnson, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; F. D. Evans, Lincoln, Nebr.; M. Butler, Lincoln, Nebr.; M. 
Kepner, Lincoln, Nebr. ; B. Ullstrom, Lincoln, Nebr.; I. Walters, Lincoln, 
Nebr, ; George A. Eberly, State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebr.; James R. D. Law, 
State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebr.; W. H. Thompson, State Capitol, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Charles A. Goss, chief justice, Lincoln, Nebr.; (the four last 
above names are those of judges of the Supreme Court of Nebraska); 
E. M. Mischnick, Lincoln, Nebr. ; Ben R. Anderson, State house, Lincoln, 
Nebr. ; Maysel E. Taylor, State house, Lincoln, Nebr.; George H. Turner, 
State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebr.; W. M. Stebbins, State treasury, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; B. H. Harper, Lincoln, Nebr.; O. F. Ullstrom, Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
Emily Weston, Lincoln, Nebr. ; Blanche Konkel, Lincoln, Nebr.; Elsie A. 
Shorter, Lincoln, Nebr.; Dan Swanson, Lincoln, Nebr.; Jennie M. 
Hitchcock, Lincoln, Nebr.; J. W. Kerns, Lincoln, Nebr.; E. C. Simmons, 
631 South Eleventh Street, Lincoln, Nebr. ; Charles W. Taylor, 2127 Har- 
wood Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Hazel M. McBride; 1231 L Street, College- 
view, Nebr. ; Fuller L. Austin, 1936 South Twenty-second Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr. ; Phyllis Jones, 1637 D Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; C. F. Stilwell, 1824 
H Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Pearl M. Barker, 336 South Nineteenth Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Dorothy McCoy, 1232 R Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; H. 8. 
Thorpe, 3303 M Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; E. T. Westervelt, 740 South 
Eleventh Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; O. R. Shatto, 935 E Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Mrs. Glenn Mooberry, 1630 H Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Doris King, 
904 South Seventeenth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Florence Keens, 1636 
Woodsview ; Mrs. John A. Diamond, 1324 E Street; H. J. McLaughlin, 
1432 L Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Bert R. Baker, 112 South Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; A. E. Anderson, 2518 C Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; J. W. Holahan, 
1632 South Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, Nebr. ; John Collins, 824 Plumn 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; James C. Peters, 3432 Mohawk Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr. ; E. M. O'Shea, 3042 Sheridan Street, Lincoln, Nebr. ; June O'Shea, 
1230 South Sixteenth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Roy H. Quincy, 2340 
Orchard Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; R. T. Martin, 5128 Dudley Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; F. R. Slade, 1620 South Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; G. S. Keeley, 
3000 Ryons Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; George E. Ely, 3970 Starr Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; A. G. Elliott, 1045 N Street, College View, Nebr.; Ralph 
S. Breitenstein, 2817 Holdrege Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Henry Evans, 
2815 South Fourteenth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Charles M. Sutherburg, 
3343 Woods Avenue, Lincoln, Nebr. ; J. F. Milbourne, Morrowville, Kans.; 
C. H. Grimes, 2036 South Fifteenth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; L. J. Vistuba, 
234 South Eighteenth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; D. M. Liehty, 1124 N 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; William H. Schultz, 2011 South Eighth Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Guy G. Radcliff, 2904 Que Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
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Arthur Yonkey, route 2, box 39; J. H. Schnieder, 2832 South Eleventh 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; John W. Kelso, 220 South Eighteenth Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr. ; W. E. Sanford, 3487 South Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; M. S. 
Smith, 205 Lennox Apartments, Lincoln, Nebr.; Myron Larkin, 1010 
South Thirty-first Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Ben E. Gillespie, 2309 South 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Lucius H. Watson, 4123 Sheridan Boulevard, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Martin L, Pedersen, 1220 North Fortieth Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; W. A. Hamilton, 227 North Eleventh Street, Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
Thomas Hale, 721 South Eleventh Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; George Hoge, 
1224 North Twenty-sixth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Claude P. Heusel, 909 
K Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; J. B. Nickerson, 1726 Lake, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Ollie P. Fulmer, 627 South Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Jacob Lebsack, 633 
Woodbine Avenue, Collegeview ; C. W. Shaner, 2227 South Tenth Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; William K. Schlegal, 1242 M Street, Lincoln; A. L. 
Pierce, 1729 K Street; G. M. Baird, 1403 E Street; Rose Gerhold, 1527 
M Street; Esther Fruhling; Ruth Tracy, 1124 N Street; Irene Williams, 
1615 F Street; C. E. Foote, Capital Hotel; Harry Shaffer, Capital 
Hotel; J. E. Hinds, 2931 Ryons Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; P. D. Marshall, 
300 Melick Annex; R. Eiser, 901 South Fifteenth Street; H. E. Dreith, 
2949 South Eleventh Street; E. W. Harlannert, 1930 Garfield Street; 
Reed H. Judson, 1626 South Street; Paul E. Townsend, 2314 South 
Eleventh Street; H. L. Strasheim, 2525 South Twelfth Street; Barton 
Green, 1331 South Twenty-first Street; Frank D. Eager, 1948 Sewell 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; V. S. Foreman, 1631 A Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Stanley Maly, 1727 South Twenty-second Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
W. E. Hall, 3422 M. Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Lloyd E. Chapman, 
1923 Sumner Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Milton E. Anderson, 1327 
H Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Fred D. Stone, 1747 South Sixteenth 
Street; W. B. Ryons, 1709 C Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; George N. Holms, 
2907 Sheridan Boulevard, Lincoln, Nebr.; Ruth Glandt, 1030 South 
Ninth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Howard Freeman, 1631 A Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; B. O. Campbell, 2714 Rathbone Road, Lincoln, Nebr.; Nathan 
Grossman, 2300 B Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Floyd Pope, 3419 J Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; R. J. Becker, 1233 South Tenth Street, Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
M. W. Vance, 2255 South Fourteenth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Joe L. 
Burnham, 1925 South Twenty-fifth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Leo J. 
Schmittel, 2240 Harrison Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; James B. Wilcox, 840 
North Thirtieth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; L. J. Dunn, 1415 South Twen- 
tieth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; E. E. Connuck, 1809 South Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Helene Minor, 2945 Sewell Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Cora E. 
Van Doran, B3 Haley Apartments, Lincoln, Nebr.; Helen M. Downs, 
528 North Thirty-fourth Street; G. M. Hunt, 1418 South Seventeenth 
Street; Leo Slutie, Grand Island, Nebr.; Henriette Heinz, First Trust 
Co.; Grace A. Scott, 231 Floral Court Apartment; M. G. Volz, 440 
South Seventy-fifth Street; Benj. C. Smith, 4418 Baldwin Avenue; 
O. H. Schlaebit, 410 South Twenty-fourth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Fred R. Easterday, 2850 Manse Avenue, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mary Liv- 
ingston, 1330 North Thirty-seyenth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Ruth Colton, 
303 South Twenty-fifth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Doris Thomsen, 2832 
P Street; Hildegarde Klose, 2328 A Street; C. Zeeh, 1623 K Street, 
Lincoln; R. Jorgensen, 1035 South Seventeenth Street; Mrs. E. R. 
Crist, 2700 F Street; Esther L. Hart, Apartment 219, 1330 J Street; 
Mary Louise Nesbit, 2520 R Street; Leola Salman, 1110 Washington; 
M. B. Williams, 1215 North Twenty-third Street; Mrs. Dora Stoldorf, 
4843 Baldwin Avenue; Mrs. Lamont Slagel, 821 South Eighteenth 
Street; Bennett S. Martin, 2801 Stratford; F. N. Moeller, 1411 Plum 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; E. Maude Tyler, 808 D Street; William Foster, 
1415 Plum Street; Mrs. Brooks Paul, 3117 N Street; Theo H. Berg, 
1218 Sumner Street; Frank J. Peck, 2920 T Street; P. W. Hart, 2521 
North Forty-sixth Street; G. R. Martin, 3045 North Fifty-second Street; 
Eva G. Pierce, 2241 Vine Street; Roy L. Butterbaugh, 1610 Van Dorn; 
John L. Polk, 1546 Grace Avenue; L. M. Towle, 1425 North Sixty-fourth ; 
H. E. Clorn, 745 South Thirtieth Street; Frank Harm, 3084 Vine Street; 
Leota P. Bartlett, 847 Peach Street; Bennie Stedinitz, 911 Sumner 
Street; M. E. Lease, 933 D Street; E. H. Fiitton, jr, 1219 H Street; 
Dorothy F. Flitton, 1219 H Street; Edith M. Lease, 933 D Street; 
F. C. Campbell, Nebraska State Bank Building; Frances Sperner, 938 
South Eighth Street; Mrs. Max Petersue, 701 A Street; Lester Curtis, 
2250 South Ninth Street; E. G. Knippel, 528 Eighth Street; Leo D. 
Fulmer, 721 South Street; Ralph O’Connor, 821 South Thirteenth 
Street; John Kemppes, 2943 South Ninth Street; Thelma Lynch, 1012 
South Street; John J. Lynch, 1012 South Street; J. E. Hanson, 1012 
South Street; H. G. Clough, 1012 South Street; Levi L. Mundherke, 
Milford, Nebr.; Mrs. Anna Johnson, 1320 A Street; Victor G. Bartlett, 
847 Peach Street; Frank Rains, 1911 Lake Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
E. Hoffman, 2009 F Street; Julia Vetter, 1035 South Seventeenth 
Street; M. H. Laiba, 2634 South Eleventh Street; Mrs. C. D. Ward, 
Ulysses, Nebr.; Harry Long, 833 South Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Lyle 
Handy, 847 Peach Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Marceline Klynn, 632 South 
Twenty-sixth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; J. B. Haggerty, 1726 South Fifty- 
first Street; E. J. Phipps, 2632 O Street; L. E. Farrar, 2021 South 
Eleventh Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. F. L. Fassett, 1828 M Street; 
A. H. Baker, 1135 G Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Earl Parrist, 1729 South 
Sixteenth Street; M. Wenelbe, 3002 Sewell Street, Lincoln; George 
Worster, 745 Sumner Street, Lincoln; F. J. Conniff, 3042 Stair City; 
Frank Kramer, 725 South Street; Roy Carveth, 3125 South Eighth 
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Street; E. L. Dielze, 827 A Street; Miss C. Robison, 1809 Jefferson 
Street; Agnes Schefcih, 1421 Garfield Street; Henry Knipple, 1526 
Sioux Street; Frank Bohlman, 1018 Garfield Street; E. A. Laverty, 2117 
South Ninth Street; Fred Brown, 711 Plum Street; Harold Froppia, 
2757 South Ninth Street; Elmer Hense, 2224 South Thirteenth Street ; 
W. Graham, 2609 South Eleventh Street; Mary Lanik, 1130 Plum 
Street; T. Kappens, 1330 J Street; Robert H. Heuser, College View, 
rural route; J. A. Merideth, 833 South Eleventh Street, Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
Hilda Sobotka, Orthopedic Hospital, Lincoln, Nebr.; A. J. Melcher, 
St. Elizabeth Hospital, Lincoln, Nebr.; H. S. Heffley, 2811 South 
Eleventh Street; Edw. Tejcka, 2205 Holdredge Street, Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
Mrs. Edw. Tejcka, 2205 Holdredge Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Louis Wessel, 
1736 South Eleventh Street; Dora Campbell, 1101 Sumner Street; 
P. E. Johnson, 1970 Park Street; R. R, Schamp, 937 Rose Street; F. H. 
Campbell, 1112 Peach Street, Lincoln; Harvey Jacobsen, 609 South 
Seventeenth Street; John Benedetto, 1410 North Nineteenth Street; 
Mary Ellen Fenton, St. Elizabeth Hospital; Ira I. Finney, 2130 South 
Eighth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. I. I. Finney, 2130 South Eighth 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. L. E. Farrar, 2021 South Eleventh Street; 
Gola Bare, 2425 O Street, Havelock, Nebr.; J. L. Jones, 811 Sumner 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Victor Wendelin, 1430 South Street; Glen Peter- 
son, 2030 South Eighth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; R. S. Quimby, 1029 
Plum Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; W. E. Barnes, 2846 Que Street, Lincoln. 


CIRCULATED BY CHARLES R. WILSON, 823 NORTH TWENTY-FIRST STREPT, 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


O. W. Meier, 623 Terminal Building, Lincoln, Nebr.; Charles R. 
Wilson, 828 North Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Fred Angelo, 943 
South Thirty-third Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Frank M. Clark, 632 South 
Twenty-ninth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. F. M. Clark, 632 South 
Twenty-ninth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; J. W. Van Fossen, 1401 North 
Twenty-second Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. J. W. Van Fossen, 1401 
North Twenty-second Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Geo, Leford, 1401 North 
Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; G. M. Jackson, 1300 South Twenty- 
third Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Lola Simodynes, 2667 South Thirteenth 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; T. E. Britt, 1044 South Street, Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
G. E. Minor, 1630 G Street, Lincoln, Nebr. ; H. R. Young, 3794, Randolph 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. H. R. Young, 3794 Randolph Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Marguerite F. Wilson, 828 North Twenty-first Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Charles M. Horn, Tenth and G Streets, Havelock, Nebr. ; 
James Guffin, 2118 Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Walt Kleinhaus, 1948 L 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Earl A. Wilson, 611 South Fifty-second Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr. ; Mrs. Chas. Austin, 835 North Twenty-first Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; J. Paul Browne, 2146 Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr. ; Magnus 
Martinson, 832 North Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mabel J. 
Wiedeman, 842 North Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Ollie Mar- 
tinson, 832 North Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, Nebr., Oliver Carnes, 846 
North Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Iona Carnes, 846 North 
Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Ellen Lytle, 854 North Twenty-first 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Josephine O’Brien, 862 North Twenty-first 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mary E. Oakley, 901 North Twenty-second 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Geo. Regnier, 883 North Twenty-second Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Ellener Regnier, 883 North Twenty-second Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Mrs. Anna Ray, 873 North Twenty-second Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Mrs. S. H. Kilgore, 867 North Twenty-second Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; W. C. Mason, 835 North Twenty-second Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Mrs. W. C. Mason, 835 North Twenty-second Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Mrs. C. G. Eielmann, 825 North Twenty-second Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Floyd Wailen, 1909 Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Alfred Lawder, 
824 North Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. Edna Lawder, 824 
North Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Merle Lawder, 824 North 
Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Roy J. O'Brien, 862 North Twenty- 
first Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. Jennie Pickrel, 2281 Orchard Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. L. L. De Witt, 887 North Twenty-first Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. J. R. Hampton, 873 North Twenty-first Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. Earnest Morris, 1525 North Twenty-eighth Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; C. W. Bute, 867 North Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Dorothy E. Bute, 867 North Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Mrs. Fred Givens, 853 North Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Mrs. Lenora Vickery, 853 North Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Geo, Young, 326 North Seventeenth Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Mrs. Carl Givens, 847 North Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Mrs. Grant Mills, 2048 Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. F. May, 2028 
Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. W. L. Deurmyer, 2016 Vine Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. Frank Boyd, 2012 Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Mrs. Dora Holcomb, 1942 Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr. ; Elmer Treadwell, 
1940 Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. Lillie Treadwell, 1940 Vine 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. R. M. Wallen, 1909 Vine Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Claus Schlesselman, 1943 Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. C. 
Schlesselman, 1943 Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. Bertha Jackson, 
1945 Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Hattie V. Shade, 1947 Vine Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr. ; Mrs. F. J. Dingman, 1949 Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
Mrs. R. J. Wallick, 2299 Lynn Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. A. N. Young, 
2001 Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; R. L. Baker, 2025 Vine Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Mrs. L. V. Manning, 1027 North Twenty-third Street, Lin- 
colin, Nebr.; G. W., Bair, 1027 North Twenty-third Street, Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
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G. D. Kientzer, 2242 R Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; Geo. A. Manning, 1027 
North Twenty-third Street, Lincoln, Nebr.; and Verner Lemcke, 2100 
Vine Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 
CERTIFIED COPY OF LETTER FROM LIEUT. J. H. BARNARD TO THOMAS E. 
BRITT ON MILITARY SERVICE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
Lancaster County 8s: 

Henry A. Meier, a notary public duly commissioned and qualified for 
and residing at Lincoln, in Lancaster County, Nebr., hereby certifies 
that the following is a true, accurate, and complete copy of the 
original letter from Lieut. J, H. Barnard pertaining to the military 
service of Thomas E. Britt, submitted to me for certified copy thereof 
and now in my hand: 

“ SCHOFIELD BARRACKS, HAWAI, June 16, 1911. 
“To whom it may concern: 
“This is to certify that I am personally acquainted with the bearer 


of this, Mr. T. E. Britt, that I served with him in Troop M of the 


Third Cavalry in the field during the insurrection in the Philippine 
Islands for nearly two years. During that period, he showed himself 
to be a man of character, bravery, and resolution. In camp his con- 
duct was exemplary; he was sober, faithful, and reliable. In action he 
displayed courage and coolness of a high order. He was highly es- 
teemed both by his associates and superior officers, and earned a well- 
merited promotion in his troop, where he would invariably be relied 
upon to do his duty. 

“Tt gives me much pleasure to recommend him to anyone desiring 
his services. 

“J. H, BARNARD, 
“ First Lieutenant Fifth Cavalry, United States Army.” 

I have compared the foregoing copy with the original letter now 
under my observation and the same is in the charge of Thomas E. 
Britt, the owner thereof, now at Lincoln, Nebr., and the same is a 
true, accurate, and complete copy of the said original letter. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and the seal of my 
office as a notary public in and for said county and State, on this 12th 
day of December, 1929. 

[SEAL] Haney A. Minn, 

Notary Public. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr, BowMAN, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for three days, on account of death in his family. 

Mr. GntrriIx, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for to-day, on account of illness. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill and joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles, which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 6344. An act to amend title 28, section 192, United 
States Code, in respect to the terms of court in the western 
judicial district of Virginia; and 

H. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the celebration of the one 
thousandth anniversary of the Althing, the National Parliament 
of Iceland. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President for his approval a bill and joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 6344. An act to amend title 28, section 192, United 
States Code, in respect to the terms of court in the western 
judicial district of Virginia; and 

H. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the celebration of the one 
thousandth anniversary of the Althing, the National Parliament 
of Iceland. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, January 18, 
1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, January 18, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Independent offices appropriation bill, 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


272. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department of Commerce for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, amounting to $229,380 
(H. Doc. No. 258), was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 124. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of House bill 5616, a bill 
to amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 244). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. S. J. Res. 7. A joint 
resolution for the appointment of a joint committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to investigate the pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
‘Survey, and Public Health Service; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 245). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res, 125. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of House bill 6153, a bill 
authorizing the President to appoint a commission to study and 
report on the conservation and administration of the public 
domain; without amendment (Rept. No. 246). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H, Res. 114. A resolution 
authorizing the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to investigate the ownership and the control or capital interests 
in any common carriers engaged in the transportation of per- 
sons or property in interstate commerce, and for other purposes ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 247). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
5283. A bill to declare valid the title to certain Indian lands; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 251). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BROWNE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
205. A joint resolution to provide for the expenses of partici- 
pation by the United States in the International Fur Trade 
Exhibition and Congress to be held in Germany in 1930; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 252) Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SWING: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 5672. 
A bill to abolish the Papago Saguaro National Monument, Ariz., 
to provide for the disposition of certain lands therein for park 
and recreational uses, and tor other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 260). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NOLAN: Committee on the Public Lands, H. R. 5178. 
A bill ratifying and confirming the title of the State of Minne- 
sota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it by the 
United States of America; without amendment (Rept. No. 262). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 8154. 
A bill providing for the lease of oil and gas deposits in or under 
railroad and other rights of way; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 263). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. SIMMS: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 6874. 
A bill to authorize exchanges of lands with owners of private- 
land holdings within the Petrified Forest National Monument, 
Ariz.; with amendment (Rept. No. 264). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 761. A 
bill for the relief of the legal representatives of Cobb Blasdell & 
Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 248). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 3431. A 


bill for the relief of Charles H, Young, without amendment 
(Rept. No. 249). 
House. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 645. A 
bill for the relief of the estate of James Glover, deceased; with 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
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amendment (Rept. No. 250). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Mr. GAMBRILL: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3105. 
A bill for the relief of Lieut. Henry Guilmette, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 253). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LEECH: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3107. A 
bill for the relief of Lieut. Edward Mixon, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 254). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EVANS of California: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 3108. A bill for the relief of Lieut. Archy W. Barnes, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 255). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK : Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3109. A 
bill for the relief of Capt. William L. F. Simonpietri, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy ; without amendment ( Rept. No. 256). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3110 A 
bill for the relief of Capt. John H. Merriam, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 257). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3112 A 
bill for the relief of Lieut. Commander Thomas Cochran, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
258). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3258. A 
bill to correct the naval record of Peter Hansen; with amend- 
er (Rept. No. 259). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. HOWARD: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 3657. 
A bill to quiet title and possession with respect to certain lands 
in Custer County, Nebr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 201). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7331) granting a pension to Bruce Welch; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8105) granting an increase of pension to Zella 
Marshall; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 8755) to provide for the 
aiding of farmers on drained, reclaimed, and/or irrigated or 
drainable, reclaimable, and/or irrigable farm lands in any State 
of the United States by the making of loans to irrigation dis- 
tricts, drainage districts, reclamation districts, levee districts, 
diking districts, or other State or public agencies or author- 
ities or publie or quasi corporations or political subdivisions of 
a State existing or functioning under any laws of such States 
for the purpose of providing for the irrigation, reclamation, 
drainage, or protection from floods, overflow, or excess waters, 
of farm lands, the creation of a revolving fund for such pur- 
poses, the administration thereof by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, the issuance and sale of Federal farm-loan bonds, and 
oe purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8756) to eonfer upon commissioners of the 
United States district courts jurisdiction to try and determine 
misdemeanors as defined by section 335 of the United States 
Penal Code adopted March 4, 1909; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOHN: A bill (H. R. 8757) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to fix the terms of the District Court for the Western 
District of Michigan,” approved July 9, 1912; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 8758) granting preference 
within the quota to certain aliens who are relatives of Ameri- 
ean citizens, and authorizing the Secretary of Labor to use his 
own discretion in the admission of certain aliens; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8759) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 8760) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Mendota, Ill, on a site hereto- 
fore provided for the same; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 


— 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8761) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at Morris, in the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8762) providing for the purchase of a suit- 
able site and the erection of a public building at Rockford, III.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 8763) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate and report to Congress on the 
advisability and practicability of establishing a national park 
to be known as the Apostle Islands National Park, in the State 
of Wisconsin, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. SABATH; A bill (H. R. 8764) amending Section I of 
the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 8765) to revise and equalize 
the rate of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the Civil War, to certain widows, former widows of such sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, and granting pensions and increase 
of pensions in certain cases; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 8766) to amend section 3 
of the act of Congress approved February 18, 1929, entitled “An 
act to amend the laws relating to assessments and taxes in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes“; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8767) to pro- 
hibit the showing on Sunday of films transported in interstate 
commerce and to prohibit on Sunday shows, performances, and 
exhibitions by theatrical troupes traveling in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr..CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 8768) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (EL R. 8769) to provide for payment 
of the cost of pilgrimages to foreign cemeteries to certain 
mothers and widows of members of the military and naval 
forces of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 8770) to establish a fish-cultural 
station in the ninth congressional district of Georgia for the 
propagation and hatching of shad, marine, fresh-water, and 
other species of food fish; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8771) to establish a fish-hatching and fish- 
cultural station in the State of Georgia; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8772) to vest in 
the Postmaster General authority to decide which bid is the 
most advantageous to the Government in connection with the 
purchase of motor trucks and motor-truck equipment in- order 
that a reasonable standardization of motor trucks and equip- 
ment may be maintained throughout the Postal Service, and 
to purchase motor-truck parts from the manufacturers of the 
motor trucks, under such arrangements as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may deem advantageous to the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8773) to enable postmasters to designate 
one or more employees to perform duties for them during their 
absence, including the signing of checks in the name of the 
postmaster; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. i 

By Mr. ROMJUE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 216) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
with reference to the election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent; to the Committee on Election of President and Vice 
President and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 217) making 
an additional appropriation for the support of the Federal 
Radio Commission during the fiscal year 1930 in accordance 
with the act approved December 18, 1929; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. REECE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 218) to provide 
for the operation and development of the Government properties 
at and near Muscle Shoals, to promote the fullest use of said 
properties for the benefit of the agricultural and industrial 
development in the United States in time of peace, for the 
national defense in time of war, and to aid navigation and the 
control of destructive flood waters in the Tennessee River, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: Resolution (H. Res. 126) appointing a 
committee of seven to investigate the prohibition bureau in the 
city of New York; to the Committee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 8774) for the relief of 
relatives of certain officers and enlisted men of the United 
States military and naval forces killed in the Lake Denmark 
explosions July 10, 1926; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8775) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Preble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 8776) granting a pension to 
Tazie Harrison Eberle; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8777) for the relief of Jasper Daleo; to the 
Committee on Claims. 5 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 8778) granting an increase 
of pension to John Garvey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, CLARK of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 8779) for the relief 
of 728 estate of Charles S. Houghton; to the Committee on 

aims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8780) for the 
relief of DeWitt & Shobe; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 8781) for the relief of 
Evelyn W. Harlow; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 8782) for the relief of the 
Beaver Valley Milling Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 8783) for the 
relief of James E. Van Horne; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 8784) for the relief of 
Leonard Theodore Boice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 8785) for the relief of the 
88 of Underwriters of New York; to the Committee on 

a8, 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 8786) to confer jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon the claim of Hoke County, N. C.; to the Committee on 
War Claims, ' 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 8787) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8788) for 
the relief of Lawrence W. Muncey ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 8789) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Applegate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 8790) granting an increase 
of pension to Emaline Franklin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 8791) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Moncravie; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8792) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Kessinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8793) granting a pension to Sarah McWil- 
liams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 8794) for the 
relief of relatives of certain officers and enlisted men of the 
United States military and naval forces killed in the Lake Den- 
mark explosions July 10, 1926; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 8795) granting a pension to 
Porter H. Rogers; to the Committee on Invali Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8796) grant- 
ing a pension to Elizabeth J. Sharp; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 8797) granting a pension to 
Maude McManus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 8798) granting an 
increase of pension to Anna M. McClelland ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 8799) to provide for a 
survey of the Choctawhatchee River, Fla. and Ala., with a view 
to the prevention and control of its floods; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 8800) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Susan Jane Wilson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 8801) granting a pension to 
Theresa Drexel McClintic; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8802) for 
the relief of G. Howard Dunnington; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: Resolution (H. Res. 127) 
to pay Marguerite K. Kerrigan six months’ compensation and 
an additional amount, not to exceed $250, to defray last sick- 
ness and funeral expenses of Michael X. Kerrigan, late an 
employee of the House; to the Committee on Accounts. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3129. By Mr. ALMON: Petition of D. N. Harlow and a large 
number of other citizens of Veto, Ala., favoring an amendment 
to the present law to extend date of service-connected disability 
allowance to January 1, 1930, and to allow the benefits of com- 
pensation to disabled veterans of World War who develop active 
tuberculosis prior to January 1, 1930; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, petition of Dr. J. P. Lang and a large number of other 
citizens of Sheffield, asking for an increase of pension to those 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8131. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Mount 
Vernon, III., favoring the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

3132. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of sundry citizens of Fre- 
mont, Ohio, asking that the appropriation for civilian rifle clubs 
be increased to $250,000; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3133. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of the seventh 
congressional district of California, urging enactment of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, increasing pensions of Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3134. By Mr. BLOOM: Memorial of the New York Library 
Association, firmly opposing the provisions of section 305 of 
House Resolution 2667; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3135. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of Harold J. Smith and 
25 or more citizens of Queens Borough, N. Y., urging Congress 
to pass favorably on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, provid- 
ing for increased rates of pension to Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

3136. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of James W. Hall and 68 
other citizens of Ohio and Dearborn Counties, Ind., asking that 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, now pending, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish war, be passed 
during this session of Congress; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3137. By Mr. CELLER: Petition of Brownsville Post, No. 33, 
of the American Legion, Brooklyn, N. Y., repudiating the re- 
ported statements of Mr. Taylor, officially representing the 
American Legion, who informed the Congress that the American 
Legion supported and urged the immediate enforcement of the 
So-called “national origins act,” and also repudiating the previ- 
ous approval by the American Legion of such indorsement, be- 
lieving that such a basis of immigration, because of its dis- 
criminatory effect upon races and nationalities that stood shoui- 
der to shoulder with the rest of American manhood and woman- 
hood in the late World War, is repulsive, un-American, and 
untrue to the principles of equality which are the sole basis for 
the existence of this Nation as well as the American Legion; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

3138. Also, petition of the New York Library Association, 
representing 8,000 librarians, 700 public libraries, and over 
9,000,000 patrons of public libraries, requesting consideration of 
its firm opposition to the proposed language of section 305 of 
House bill 2667, on the ground that it is contrary to public 
policy, that it will curtail freedom of speech and freedom of 
thought; that it will promote provincialism by depriving the 
American population of access to great literature and limiting 
knowledge of international economies and foreign relations; 
that it will impoverish our literature, and place questions of 
public policy in the bands of purely administrative officers rather 
than in the courts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3139. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petitions signed by constituents 
of Toledo, Ohio, urging the passage of legislation increasing the 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3140. By Mr. CHASE; Petition of a number of citizens of 
Clearfield and Philipsburg, Pa., twenty-third congressional dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, submitted through the J. Thomas Ma- 
haffey Camp, No. 40, United Spanish War Veterans, Clearfield, 
Pa., urging action during the present session on legislation pro- 
viding for increases in the pensions of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3141. Also, petition of a number of citizens of Kane, Pa., 
twenty-third congressional district of Pennsylvania, urging 
action during the present session on legislation providing for in- 
creases in pension of veterans of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3142. Also, petition of certain citizens of Kane, Pa., twenty- 
third congressional district of Pennsylvania, urging action dur- 
ing present session on legislation calling for increases in pen- 
sions of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 
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8143. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Janesville, Wis., urging the passage of a bill to increase pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3144. By Mr. CORNING: Petition signed by George A. Nick- 
les and other citizens of Aibany, N. Y., urging passage of House 
bill 2562, providing for an increase of pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3145. By Mr. COYLE: Resolution of the Temple Israel congre- 

gation, Lehighton, Carbon County, Pa., opposing any change in 
the calendar which in any manner endangers the fixity of the Sab- 
bath; also opposing any resolution or bill which may provide 
for the sending of delegates from the United States to an inter- 
national conference for the simplification of the calendar unless 
such measure contain a proviso that the delegates of the United 
States be instructed to oppose any plan for the simplification of 
the calendar which would include a blank day or any other 
device by which the existing and immemorially fixed periodicity 
of the Sabbath would be destroyed; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 
3146. Also, petition of 64 citizens of Pen Argyl, Northampton 
County, Pa., favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3147. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of bay cities of California, 
veterans’ old-age welfare workers, veterans of all American 
wars, favoring the Crail bill (H. R. 3718), the Robinson bill- 
(S. 4559), the Spanish War Robinson bill (S. 476), and the 
Knutson bill (H. R. 2562), all for more liberal pensions to 
veterans of war service; to the Committee on Pensions. 

$148. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Iowa, urging 
increased pensions for the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3149. By Mr, FITZGERALD: Petition of 69 citizens of Ham- 
ilton, Butler County, Ohio, praying for early consideration and 
passage of House bill 2562, to increase the pensions of Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3150. Also, petition of 58 citizens of Hamilton, Ohio, praying 
for early consideration and passage of House bill 2562, provid- 
ing increases in pension for veterans of the Spanish War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

8151. Also, petition of 33 members of Grubbs-Bagley Camp, 
No. 16, United Spanish War Veterans, of Hamilton, Ohio, pray- 
ing for early consideration and passage of House bill 2562, to 
increase pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3152. Also, petition of 73 citizens of Hamilton, Butler County, 
Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562, to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3153. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of Gertrude McLeod and 
other residents of Onondaga County, N. Y., favoring the passage 
of House bill 2562, providing increased rates of pension for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8154. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of voters of first con- 
gressional district of Oregon, praying for pension legislation; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3155. By Mr. HOFFMAN: Petition of residents of third con- 
gressional district of New Jersey, vicinity of Lakewood, asking 
favorable consideration of House bill 2562, granting additional 
relief for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3156. Also, petition of residents of Freehold, N. J., asking 
support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, for the relief 
of Spanish -War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3157. Also, petition of residents of Metuchen, N. J., asking 
support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, for the relief 
of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8158. By Mr. HUGHES: Petition of uncompensated disabled 
veterans of World War, at the United States veterans’ hos- 
pital, Castle Point, N. Y., urging the passage of House bill 
3397 ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3159. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Petition of Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps, of Wonewoc, Wis., favoring legislation providing for 
an increase of pensions to soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, 
their widows, and certain dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3160. Also, resolution of Gateway Lodge, No. 754, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, La Crosse, Wis., 
favoring legislation increasing pensions of veterans and widows 
of veterans of the Civil War and of veterans of the war with 
Spain; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3161. Also, resolution of Sauk County Branch, Wisconsin 
State Union, American Society of Equity, favoring a bill raising 
the tariff on agricultural products; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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3162. By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Petition of 58 
citizens of Huron, S. Dak., urging support of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, granting increased pension rates to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3163. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of citizens 
of Bath County, Ky., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3164. By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Point Marion, Pa., urging favorable action on House 
` bill 2562, providing for increase of pension for Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

3165. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of residents of Waltham, Mass., 
engaged in the watch-making industry asking for retention of 
House rates of import duties on watch movements; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3166. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of the citi- 
zens of Greenup County, Ky., urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3167. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of John H. Tork and other 
citizens of Davenport, Iowa, urging the passage of pension legis- 
lation in behalf of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

8168. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of John C. French, 
librarian Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, regarding House 
bill 2667, section 305, prohibiting the importation of printed 
matter advocating or urging treason, insurrection, etc.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8169. Also, petition of Lewis J. Kurtz, of Baltimore, urging 
favorable action on Congressman Epwarp M. Brrus's bill to 
secure a portion of the $7,500,000 appropriation of the forest 
highways for the improvement of the State Hemlock Park of 
Franklin, Cumberland, and Perry Counties; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

8170. Also, petition of Rose Moeslein, president National 
Ladies“ Auxiliary to National Association of Letter Carriers, 
urging favorable action on House bill 1815 and House bill 6603; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3171. Also, petition of Wyatt & Nolting, architects, of Balti- 
more, Md., urging action on House bill 6983, to amend certain 
sections of the Federal farm loan act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

3172. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Shamokin, Pa., and vicinity, urging the enactment of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3173. Also, petition signed by 54 citizens of Catawissa and 
Numidia, Pa., urging enactment of legislation providing in- 
creased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3174. Also, petition of 67 citizens of Conyngham Township, 
Columbia County, Pa., urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8175, By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Emma B. Sheets, J. B. 
Smith, J. W. Grant, Iva Wiles, Carl Thompson, George W. Kerr, 
Alice Crosby, and 94 other citizens of Vernon County, Mo., urg- 
ing the support of Congress in behalf of increased rates of 
pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8176. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of citizens of Jackson, 
Monroe, and Washtenaw Counties, Mich., favoring House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8177. By Mr. MOUSER: Petition of citizens of Paulding, 
Ohio, and vicinity, urging the passage of House bill 2562, grant- 
ing an increase in pensions to Spanish-American veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3178. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the pas- 
sage of the Bald Eagle protection act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

3179. Also, petition of the Union League Club of the City of 
New York, favoring the enactment of the new tariff law, and 
no further delay in legislation enabling the railroads to merge 
under proper regulations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8180. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of 45 
citizens of the State of Rhode Island, urging passage of legisla- 
tion providing for increase of pensions to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3181. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of a number of citizens from 
Weyerhauser, Wis., praying for an increase of pension to the 
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veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

8182. Also, petition from a number of citizens of the Wiscon- 
sin Veterans’ Home at National Home, Wis., urging the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for an 
increase of pension to yeterans of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3183. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Albert Haenny 
and other residents of Coffeen, III., and vicinity, urging favor- 
able consideration of House bill 3799, providing for the construc- 
tion of a Lincoln Memorial Highway from Vandalia, III., to 
Springfield, III.; to the Committee on Roads. 

3184. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of William C. Stew- 
art and 34 other residents of Downers Grove, III., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase in pensions to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3185. Also, petition of John J. Penner and 39 other residents 
of Chicago and Downers Grove, III., urging the passage of 
House bill 2562, granting an increase in pension to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3186. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition from Mayor Martin B. 
Andelfinger, Dubuque, Iowa, and signed by 73 citizens of 
Dubuque, Iowa, urging the passage of Spanish-American vet- 
erans’ legislation which will increase the rates of their pen- 
sions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3187. Also, petition signed by William J. Loes, Dubuque, 
Dubuque County, Iowa, and 126 other citizens of Dubuque, 
Iowa, urging the passage of pension legislation increasing the 
rates of pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3188. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition of a group of citizens of 
Green Bay, Wis., urging the speedy consideration and passage 
of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing increased 
pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3189. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
East Prairie, Mo., urging increased pensions for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3190. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition by Edward Metzler and a 
large number of citizens of Erie, Pa., asking for the passage 
of the Spanish War bills (S. 476 and H. R. 2562) providing 
increase in pension for these veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3191. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 64 residents of Minot, 
N. Dak., in favor of increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3192. By Mr. SNOW: Petition of Alonzo P. Mills, of Milo, 
Me., and many others, urging the speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3193. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition by 49 citizens of 
Chicago, urging speedy action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
period of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3194. By Mr. STOBBS: Petition of Capt. Job Knapp Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution, East Douglas, Mass., 
urging Congress to provide an appropriate Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

3195. By Mr. STONE: Petition of citizens of Oklahoma City, 
Okia., urging Congress for the passage of the Spanish-American 
War pension bill (H. R. 2562); to the Committee on Pensions. 

8196. By Mr. WALKER: Petition of citizens of Madison 
County, Ky., urging Congress to pass Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing increase of pensions for Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3197. Also, petition from Daughters of America Lodge, of 
Richmond, Ky., approving the Robsion education bill and asking 
for its passage; to the Committee on Education. f 

3198. Also, petition of citizens of Casey County, Ky. urging 
Congress to pass Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
increase of pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3199. Also, petition of citizens of Danville, Boyle County, Ky., 
urging Congress to pass Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562. pro- 
viding increase of pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3200. Also, petition of a number of the Burley tobacco grow- 
ers of the eighth district of Kentucky urging Congress to reduce 
the tax on Burley tobacco; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 
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SENATE 
SATURDAY, January 18, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will cail the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier La Follette Simmons 
Ashurst George McCulloch mith 
Barkley Gillett McKellar Smoot 
Bingham Glenn McMaster Steck 
Blaine Goff MeNa. Steiwer 
Blease Goldsborough Me Sullivan 

orah Gould Moses Swanson 
Bratton Greene Norris Thomas, Idaho 

rock Harris Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harrison Townsend 
Capper Hayden Overman Trammell 
Caraway Hebert Patterson Tydings 
Connally Heflin Pine Vandenberg 
Couzens Howell Ran alsh, Mass, 

le Johnson Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 

Deneen Jones Rol m, Ky. Waterman 
Dill Kendrick Schall atson 
Fess Keyes Sheppard Wheeler 
Fletcher King Shortridge 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Hasttnes] is detained from the Senate 
on account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] is detained from the Senate because of 
the unfortunate circumstance that his residence was destroyed 
by fire early this morning, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the Municipal Council of Porac, Province of Pam- 
panga, P. I., felicitating the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Krxc] for the deep interest he has taken in the question of 
Philippine independence and thanking him and Senators BING- 
HAM, Rosrnson of Indiana, Boram, JoHNson, and other Sena- 
tors for the attention given by them to the Philippine cause, 
and also favoring Philippine independence, which were referred 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. McCULLOCH presented resolutions adopted by the board 
of trustees of the Akron and Summit County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the board of management of the Norwood 
branch of the Cincinnati Young Women's Christian Association, 
favoring the prompt ratification by the Senate of the proposed 
World Court protocol, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a convention of 
120 teachers of Vinton County, Ohio, favoring the passage of 
legislation to create a Federal department of education, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Allen County Klan, 
No. 55, Realm of Ohio, Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, favoring 
the passage of the so-called Capper-Robsion bill, to create a 
Federal department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Canton, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of the so-called Smoot bili, being 
the bill (S. 1468) to amend the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, by extending its provisions to tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Cleveland, Sandusky, Painesville, Willard, Cincin- 
nati, Lakeville, Findiay, Newark, Jeffersonville, and of Greene 
and Montgomery Counties, all in the State of Ohio, praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the councils of the 
city of Toledo and of the village of Covington, in the State of 
Ohio, favoring the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Gar- 
nett and Topeka, in the State of Kansas, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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He also presented resolutions adopted by the Washington 
Section of the National Council cf Jewish Women, the Council 
of Jewish Juniors, and the Ladies Auxiliary of the Hebrew 
Home for the Aged, all of Washington, D. C., fayoring the 
prompt ratification by the Senate of the proposed World Court 
protocol, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Eighth District, by 62 branches of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, and by 12 branches of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Club, all in the State of Kansas, 
favoring the prompt ratification by the Senate of the proposed 
World Court protocol, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Janesville, Wis., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DILL presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Washington, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of the city and county of Baltimore, Md., praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Mr. OVERMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Watonga, Okla., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions numerously 
signed by sundry citizens of the State of Massachusetts, pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions 
to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

REPORTS OF THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3167) to provide for the coordination of 
the public-health activities of the Government, and for other 
purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 101) thereon. 

Mr. RANSDELL, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1171) to establish and operate a 
national institute of health, to create a system of fellowships in 
said institute, and to authorize the Government to accept dona- 
tions for use in ascertaining the cause, prevention, and cure of 
disease affecting human beings, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
102) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3180) relating to the qualifications of civil Com- 
missioners for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3181) granting an increase of pension to Aaron 
Schollars (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3182) for the relief of John Sanford Tillotson; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 8183) for the relief of certain retired Coast Guard 
officers; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A pill (S. 3184) to permit the county of Solano in the State 
of California to lay, construct, install, and maintain sewer out- 
lets over and across the Navy Longitudinal Dike and accretions 
thereto, in Mare Island Strait, Calif.; 

A bill (S. 3185) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of material no longer needed by the Navy; 

A bill (S. 3186) authorizing replacement of the causeway 
over Mare Island Strait, Calif.; 

A bill (S. 3187) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3188) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain public works, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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AMENDMENT TO TARIFF BILL—MOLASSES AND SUGAR SIRUPS 


Mr. BROOKHART submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for range investigations from $85,000 to 
$105,000, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 7491, 
the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for soil-erosion investigations from $185,000 to 
$235,000 and to add as a proviso thereto, “ Provided, That at 
least $50,000 of this amount shall be expended for investigat- 
ing in Arizona, California, and New Mexico the extent to which 
forest, chapparal, and other vegetative cover on mountainous 
or other nonarable lands infiuence the regularity of stream 
flow and prevent erosion and for developing forestry prac- 
tices or range management to regulate stream flow and 
prevent soil erosion in order to conserve water for irriga- 
tion and to aid agriculture,” intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 7491, the Agricultural Department Appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 7491, on page 36, line 26, after the words 
“shall be immediately available,’ to insert the following: 
“for false-blossom studies, $10,000; and for date-growing in- 
vestigations, $5,000," which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


COLLEGE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me for just one moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of a bill which will require no debate; 
otherwise, I should not ask that it be considered. Under the 
terms of the Capper-Ketcham Act the legislatures of the State 
had to accept the terms of that law before the agricultural 
colleges could get the benefit of it. The State of Wyoming 
and the State of Georgia failed to act until recently, when their 
legislatures met and took appropriate action. Senate bill 3030 
proposes to extend the time in which the State legislatures 
may act and consent to the act of Congress, which is necessary 
in order that they may get the benefit of the funds provided 
therein for agricultural extension work, There is no appropria- 
tion involved, and there is no change proposed in the law except 
an extension of time. I ask unanimous consent for the imme 
diate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The title of the bill will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 3030) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the further development of agricultural 
extension work between the agricultural colleges in the several 
States receiving the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donat- 
ing public lands to the several States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,’ approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, 
and the United States Department of Agriculture,” approved 
May 22, 1928. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is to be no discussion upon the bill, 
and it may be passed without delay, I shall have no objection 
to its consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
ee proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the provisions for payment of the install- 
ments of the appropriation authorized by the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the further development of agricultural extension work 
between the agricultural colleges in the several States receiving the 
benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands to the several 
States and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts,’ approved July 2, 1862, and all acts 
supplementary thereto, and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture,” approved May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 711), be made upon the 


assent of the governors of the several States, duly certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby extended until January 1, 1932. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ATTITUDE OF NORTHWESTERN FARMERS TOWARD THE TARIFF—RADIO 
ADDRESS BY E. H. EVERSON 


Mr. McMASTER and Mr. JONES addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield first to the Senator from South Dakota, 

Mr. McMASTER, Mr. President, just prior to the Christmas 
recess a controversy arose on the floor of the Senate in reference 
to an advertisement which appeared in Washington newspapers 
purporting to have been signed by some 300 newspaper pub- 
lishers of the States of Minnesota, South Dakota, and North 
Dakota, They claim in that advertisement that they represented 
the farmers of that section. Mr. E. H. Everson, who is presi- 
deut of the South Dakota Farmers’ Union, an organization with 
many thousands of members, in a radio address in South Da- 
kota on December 23, 1929, claims that those newspapers did 
not represent the farmers. He protests against that advertise- 
ment. His address on that occasion speaks for itself, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be pub- 
lished in the Recorp, as follows: 


RADIO ADDRESS BY E. H. EVERSON, PRESIDENT FARMERS’ UNION OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, I am going to talk to 
you to-day about some of the things that have been going on in Wash- 
ington recently. I want to show you how a group of newspapers here 
in the West, while pretending to be for the farmer, are misrepresenting 
you. The lobby investigating committee appointed by Senator Norris, 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, made some startling expo- 
sures of the methods and means used by the Manufacturers’ Association 
to influence the Finance Committee to increase the rates on manufac- 
tured schedules in the proposed tariff bill. That they even succeeded 
in getting a paid representative of the Manufacturers’ Association as 
clerk to attend the secret meetings of the Finance Committee, one who 
receives $10,000 per year from the Manufacturers’ Association, that 
they might influence the committee in rewriting the schedules for man- 
ufactured articles, and all this unbeknown to members of the committee. 
Senator BrycHamM and his lobby associates, including Mr. GRUNDY, 
whom, it is said, has been appointed to take Vare's seat, whom, as you 
no doubt know, was denied a seat because of the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $785,000 in his behalf in securing his election to the United 
States Senate, were very largely responsible for trying to secure the 
writing of this bill in this way. 

The Senate condemned the action of Senator BINGHAM by a vote of 
54 to 22. It should have been 76 to 0. Now since this lobby investi- 
gating committee has made these startling exposures, many of these 
lobbyists have left Washington and a new plan has been inaugurated 
to influence the immediate passage of the tariff law without the lower- 
ing of the industrial schtdules. A group of newspapers pretending to 
represent the wishes of the people in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Iowa have had a page advertisement placed in the Wash- 
ington Post urging the Senate to pass this law without slashing the 
industrial rates. This advertisement appeared simultancously with an 
appeal addressed to Congress to pass this bill with its splendid new 
farm rates and not to hold it up in attempts to cut industrial rates 
below the present law. Among these papers are listed the Lake Mills 
(Iowa) Graphic, the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum, Minot (N. Dak.) News, 
Huron (S. Dak.) Huronite, Brookings (S. Dak.) Register, Rapid City 
(S. Dak.) Journal, and the Yankton (S. Dak.) Press and Dakotan, also 
a vast number of perhaps more than a hundred papers in Minnesota. 
The advertisement referred to begins with the following statement: 

“From personal acquaintance and contact with our farmer readers 
it is our opinion that they want the tariff bill passed with as little 
delay as possible.” They further stated that they wanted industrial 
labor to be prosperous and that the business structure of the country is 
based largely on tariff protection, that this structure has been in process 
of building for many years, and that business is adjusted to it. Now, 
I want to say to you newspapers who are a party to this advertisement 
in the Washington Post that you are misrepresenting the vast majority 
of our people, and that you have placed yourselves squarely on the side 
of GRUNDY, BINGHAM, Vare, and the corrupt industrial lobbyist gang 
and squarely against the interests of the Middle West that has been so 
ably represented in this fight by the Senators of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, Montana, and Idaho. 

Both political parties promised agriculture equality with labor and 
industry and the Senators of the States before mentioned have been try- 
ing to help the Republican Party to redeem their pledges and they 
should be congratulated for the splendid work they have done instead 
of trying to embarrass them by such misrepresentation of the wishes of 
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the people in the Middle West. By such misrepresentation you are 
betraying our own people. You went to Congress with the hands of 
Esau and the voice of Jacob. 

Right here let me state what our National Farmers Union conven- 
tion, held at Omaha recently, said about this tariff legislation, Their 
statement is as follows, and it passed without a dissenting vote: 

“We denounce log-rolling tariff methods and the use of subtle lobby- 
ing to secure unfair advantages. We very greatly appreciate the efforts 
of the group of the United States Senators who are so successfully 
seeking to give to agriculture the same measure of protection that in- 
dustry has long enjoyed.” 

I am pleased to note that the vast majority of our newspapers in 
South Dakota refused to become a party to this misrepresentation, and 
I congratulate you. I know some of you were solicited. I have in my 
possession a letter from an editor who was solicited, and he refused to 
be a party to it. I want to name those papers in South Dakota again 
who were a party to this misrepresentation. I want you farmers to 
know what the papers it is that are the mouthpiece for these special 
interests in South Dakota and how they are paying for a page advertise- 
ment in the Washington Post to tell Congress that they believe you 
want this bill passed without delay and that you do not want reductions 
in the industrial rates. Let me ask you farmers how many of you 
farmers have authorized these papers to act as your spokesmen in tariff 
legislation? 

The farm population, comprising about one-fourth of the population 
of the Nation, receives less than one-tenth of the national income, and 
it is to remove this inequality that a special session of Congress was 
called, and our Senators from the agricultural West have been trying 
to remove that inequality for which this Congress was called, and you 
newspapers, before mentioned, are making obstructionists of yourselves, 
but you are not going to get anywhere with it except to place yourselves 
in poor light with our people. We have your number now and will 
know how to classify you hereafter. For the benefit of any of the 
listeners who would like to read the full text of the advertisement re- 
ferred to and who, perhaps, might wish to see the complete list of news- 
papers contributing to this advertisement, I might say you will find it 
on pages 343 and 344 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the date of 
December 10, 

Mr. Josxrn GRUNDY, king of high-tariff lobbyists, testified before the 
Lobby Investigating Committee, and the following are some of the state- 
ments he made: 

“It is unfortunate that the Constitution grants to all States equal 
representation in the Senate.” “A sense of propriety, if not law, should 
silence the Senators from backward States, such as the Dakotas, Idaho, 
Arizona, Mississippi, Arkansas, Montana, and Wisconsin, when a tariff 
bill is being framed.” “These backward States might have been per- 
mitted to have their say on junior Red Cross work and outdoor relief 
but should be required to hold their peace on matters affecting industry 
and the material welfare of our country.” He further stated that the 
West should talk “darned low.” ‘This is the type of citizen the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania appoints to take the place of Vare, who was 
rejected from the Senate on account of the expenditure of such a yast 
amount of moncy to buy a seat in that body for him. This is the type 
of citizen these papers prefer to aid in their nefarious work rather than 
assist our own people in their struggle for equality. Senator NORRIS, 
of Nebraska, is demanding an investigation of the activities of these 
papers that are furnishing this advertisement, and I hope the investi- 
gation is made. - 

Our people are entitled to know what is going on in South Dakota to 
promote this inequality between agriculture and industry. It may be 
found that these same interests that are spending so much money to 
elect Senators from Pennsylvania may be spending some money through 
these newspapers to defeat certain Senators here in the West and to 
elect some one who would do their bidding, 

It is now generally pretty well known that the tariff on many agri- 
cultural commodities, of which we produce a surplus such as wheat, is 
not effective and that the representatives of the industrial sections have 
bitterly opposed every effort on the part of our Representatives in Con- 
gress to make them effective, also that many of the industrial rates are 
so high as to almost constitute an embargo and give certain millionaire 
manufacturers a monopoly of the American market. This condition 
should be remedied, and our Senators from this agricultural West 
should be congratulated for seeking to remedy this condition, and I am 
sure the vast majority of our people appreciate the work they haye done 
and that they will resent this interference on the part of these papers 
referred to . 

Now, friends, I do not want you to misunderstand me. This is not 
a contest between sections of our country for possession of the material 
things of life. It is a contest between the principles of justice and 
equity on the one hand and the principles of exploitation on the other. 
It is a contest between the power of wealth and money on the one 
hand and the rights of man on the other. It is a contest to determine 
whether the laborer is worthy of his hire. It is a contest to determine 
whether our Nation shall render unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s. It is a contest to determine whether this Nation shall con- 
tinue to be a government of, by, and for the people or whether we 
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shall become a nation ruled by wealth and gold; and upon these ques- 
tions, ladies and gentlemen, there can be no compromise. I appeal to 
you to organize to promote the principles of justice and equity. A study 
of the history of the world will convince you that every attempt at 
government by wealth and gold has been a failure. Many civilizations 
have been thus destroyed. Your sense of patriotism should arouse you 
to your duties and responsibilities, Through organization you can make 
your voice heard and your influence felt. 

Let us resolve at this Christmas time and at the beginning of a 
new year that we will join our hands and hearts in common cause to 
uphold the rights of man in order that we may have peace on earth and 
good will toward men. 


ARTICLE BY SENATOR HATFIELD ON WEST VIRGINIA AND THE NATION 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an article on West Virginia in the National 
Republic, by my distinguished colleague, the Hon. Henry D, 
HATFIELD. This very interesting and scholarly review of the 
past and present history of my State and its industries is as 
illuminating as it is informative. It is historical in its con- 
tents, intimate and attractive in its descriptions, and brilliant 
in its accuracy of conditions as they are in State and Nation. 
It is deserving the studious attention of all lovers of the pioneer 
and the formative periods of American life. All West Virginians 
will read it with pride and refer to it with ever-increasing 
admiration. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


West VIRGINIA AND THE NaTION—ALTHOUGH THIS COMMONWEALTH Dip 
Nor Become 4 STATE UNTIL 1863, Ir Hap Lona BEFORE PLAYED AN 
IMPORTANT PART IN Our History 


By Henry D. Harrip, United States Senator from West Virginia 


West Virginia, a child of the Civil War, became a Commonwealth on 
June 20, 1863. The separation of West Virginia from the Old Dominion 
marks the only change made in the map of the United States by the civil 
conflict. The struggle between the North and South was not altogether 
the cause but afforded the opportunity for the separation. This cause is 
found further back than that. 

The feeling of independence and self-reliance of the pioneers of 
western Virginia caused them to petition the Crown of England in 1773 
to establish a separate Province. The dispute with Pennsylvania in 
1775 over the boundary lines caused another effort to be made, and a 
year later the Continental Congress heard the same plea for a separate 
State. Many factors—political, commercial, and economic, or social— 
kept the spirit alive until 1861, when Virginia seceded from the Union. 
The people in the western counties refused to follow the example of 
eastern Virginia. Conventions were called, and after much delay Con- 
gress officially recognized the new State December 8, 1862. On Decem- 
ber 31 Lincoln signed the measure, and on April 20, 1863, issued a 
proclamation which provided for the admission of West Virginia as a 
separate State June 20 of that year. 

From whatever angle we look at West Virginia there is evident the 
important part that West Virginia and West Virginians have played in 
the history of the Nation. Many colonial leaders, such as Washington 
himself, were active in the development of this region, since the un- 
usual richness of its natural resources was early recognized, Some of 
the most daring and resourceful leaders in American life, both in the 
days of the thirteen Colonies and after independence was achieved, came 
from this same section west of the mountains. That Washington real- 
ized the caliber of these mountaineers is indicated by his reply when 
asked what he would have done had failure met the Revolutionary Army. 
He said: “ With but a banner left and the means to reach West Augusta 
{now West Virginia], I would have rallied around me the men who 
would lift their bleeding country from the dust and set her free.” 

It was the hope of getting possession of the vast empire, of incal- 
culable riches, west of the mountains that induced the early explorers of 
the French and English nations to visit what is now West Virginia and 
leave their signatures there. Kanawha Falls, east of Charleston, was 
first reached September 17, 1761, by Thomas Batts and Robert Fallam, 
who with Thomas Woods had been sent out by the King of England to 
take possession of the Mississippi Valley. Woods died on the way. 
Batts and Fallam carried out instructions, and on the claims made by 
them England held the valley until foree of arms brought recognition to 
these claims. But this was so rich a prize that France did not relin- 
quish her rights without a bitter struggle. France used the Ohio River 
as the highway for such daring spirits as De Celeron in carrying on 
explorations: De Celeron industriously planted lead plates along the 
Ohio on West Virginia soil and elsewhere, claiming the valley for France 
in terms just as enthusiastic as those of Batts and Fallam, but France 
failed to back her claims with as many men or as heavy cannon as 
England, 

The early explorations of the valleys of the Ohio and the Kanawha, 
as well as the valleys of the Greenbrier and the Potomac, which were 
more accessible to the settlements of the Atlantic coast, led to the 
discovery of rich salt brines. The salt springs brought the more daring 
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spirits among the frontiersmen into these valleys under constant danger 
of Indian attack and led to early settlement. For years the salt indus- 
try was highly important. The settlers found that native blue grass 
sprang up wherever the great forests were cleared away and that the 
soil was highly fertile, so the farmers with their cattle, their plows, 
and their hoes moyed in. The value of the forests that covered the 
State was not realized, and the coal that was discovered in these 
valleys nearly 200 years ago was without a means of development. 

The constant menace of the Indians to these pioneer men and women 
brought about a realization of the need of places of safety, so at many 
points there were built forts or blockhouses of logs. Around these 
blockhouses have been written some of the most interesting frontier 
history, and these forts have formed the foundation of many West 
Virginia towns and cities. 

Charleston, the State. capital, grew up around Fort Lee, later Fort 
Clendenin, now marked only by a bowlder on Kanawha Street, over- 
looking the Kanawha River. Daniel Boone, Tice Van Bibber, and other 
famous frontier characters were active in the carly days of this post. 
Tradition immortalizes Mad Anne Bailey, frontier scout and widow 
of a Revolutionary soldier, for her heroism during an Indian attack upon 
the fort. When powder ran low, Anne yolunteered to ride through the 
Indian lines to Lewisburg, a trip of 100 miles through the wilderness, 
and bring back a supply of ammunition. Anne brought back the powder 
and with her own rifle joined in making the contest with powder and 
balls so interesting for the Indians they soon gave up the siege. 

Wheeling was settled in 1769 and named Zanesburg, for its founder, 
Col. Ebenezer Zane. The most important thing about the “burg” was 
Fort Henry, the blockhouse on a little knoll above the Ohio River at 
that point. This was the safety zone for a large region. An attack 
on this fort by Indians under white leadership, supposedly British, has 
been called the last battle of the American Revolution. During this 
fight Betty Zane, sister of the founder, according to tradition, heroically 
carried powder from a near-by cabin to the fort when defenders found 
their ammunition supply running low. During an Indian siege at an 
earlier date Maj. Sam McColloch also wrote his name in history by 
forcing his horse over a 125-foot precipice when he was cut off from 
the fort by a band of Indians, thereby making his escape. 

All through the South Branch and Tygart Valleys were similar stout 
log forts which were refuges against marauding Indians. Ashby’s Fort, 
built in 1753, in Mineral County, near Keyser, is representative of many 
of these frontier defenses and is so well preserved to-day that it serves 
as a residence. y 

Marlinton, in Pocahontas County, the oldest recorded settlement west 
of the Alleghenies, was founded in 1749. Fort Greenbrier stood where 
the county seat is now located. Here, too, is the Lewis Oak, marked 
by General Lewis in 1751 and honored among the American Hall of 
Fame trees as the oldest line tree west of the mountains. 

In the Greenbrier Valley at Lewisburg in 1774, Gen, Andrew Lewis 
established Camp Union as a mustering place for the men of the western 
Virginia counties when it was decided to send an expedition against the 
Indians in the Ohio country. Here was built Fort Savannah with Fort 
Spring and Fort Donnelly not far away. From Camp Union, Lewis led 
his men to the Ohio River at Point Pleasant, where he was disappointed 
by not meeting reinforcements from Fort Pitt. 

Here the Virginians were attacked by a strong band of Indians under 
Chief Cornstalk, and there followed one of the few pitched battles be- 
tween whites and Indians. Fort Randolph was built at the junction of 
the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers and Point Pleasant grew up around it. 
Many historians claim this battle to be the first for national inde- 
pendence, 

In the Ohio River at Parkersburg is Blennerhasset Island, on which 
once stood the mansion of Harmon Blennerhassett. It was as a guest 
of Blennerhassett and his charming wife that Aaron Burr laid the bold 
plans which brought about his arrest on the charge of treason and 
brought grief both to their private fortunes and their citizenship in the 
new Republic. 

As early as 1748 Berkeley Springs was visited by George Washington, 
who in his diary refers to this spot as “the famed warm spring.” A 
great elm, popularly called the Washington Elm, shades the springs 
to-day. Washington bad a cottage there, and the springs achieved such 
popularity that Lord Fairfax, who owned the site, deeded it to the 
Colony of Virginia. The State of West Virginia later became heir to 
the property and maintains it as a State park. During the Revolution a 
hospital was maintained there by the colonists for sick and wounded 
soldiers. White Sulphur, Old Sweet, and other mineral springs are of 
similar importance historically and as health resorts, At Berkeley 
Springs James Rumsey had a mill where, in his spare moments between 
„grists of grain, he invented the steamboat. On the outskirts of 
Shepherdstown a tall shaft in a little State park overlooks the Potomac 
River at the point where Rumsey successfully demonstrated his inyen- 
tion a score of years before Robert Fulton harnessed steam. 

At Harpers Ferry, where the Potomac and Shenandoah unite, is the 
lowest spot in the State, and one of the loveliest in the opinion of such 
persons as Thomas Jefferson, who marveled at the panorama spread 
before him as he stood on the hill above the quaint little town. Gen- 
eral Washington sponsored the establishment of a Federal arsenal at 
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this point, Also, John Brown and his fellow abolitionists made their 
ill-fated effort to arm and free the slaves, The little brick building, 
John Brown's Fort,“ in which they made a stubborn defense until over- 
powered by superior forces, was moved to the World's Fair at Chicago 
in 1893, but has been reerected on the campus of Storer College on 
Bolivar Heights aboye the town. Storer College itself holds interest as 
one of the first schools for freemen. 

At Charles Town is the old courthouse in which Brown was convicted 
of treason. Numerous fine old mansions grace this section. Claymont 
Court, where once lived Frank Stockton, the novelist, was built by 
Bushrod Washington, and with Harewood is among the historic homes 
of the Washington family. To Harewood, Mrs. Dolly Payne Todd, 
sister of Mrs. Samuel Washington, came from Philadelphia to marry 
James Madison, later twice elected President. The home of Gen. Horatio 
Gates, Traveler’s Rest, dates back to 1763. There is also Mordington, 
the home of Charles Washington, at Charles Town, and the home of 
General Lee, at Leetown, in this famous county of history and romance, 

The earliest settlers carried their Bibles along with their axes and 
guns. So in 1783 Presbyterians organized at Lewisburg the first church 
body west of the Alleghenies. The old stone chureh built by them in 
1796 serves as a place of worship to-day just as it did then. Near 
Union the Rehoboth Church, built of logs in 1786, was dedicated by 
Bishop Francis Asbury, the first Methodist bishop in America, as the first 
Methodist church across the mountains. At Bethany Alexander Camp- 
bell laid the foundations of the Christian Church and established 
Bethany College, from which institution some of America’s greatest 
statesmen and professional men receiyed their training in arts and 
sciences. 

The discovery of the salt brines in the valleys of the Kanawha and 
Ohio brought about the early settlement of this region in the heart of 
the wilderness, so did the discovery of oil and gas in West Virginia, 
combined with the development of the coal and lumber industries of the 
State, bring about the commercial development of the State as a 
whole. From the viewpoint of interest to the visitor West Virginia has 
offered a remarkable combination of scenic and historic interest, com- 
bined with the keenest industrial interest. 

For 40 years West Virginia led all States in natural gas production, 
and to-day retains fourth place. For many years West Virginia was 
the second largest producer of oil. To-day she is the greatest producer 
of soft coal in the Nation. For years West Virginia led all the States 
in the production of hardwood lumber and still is one of the most 
important centers of hardwood production. 

Yet during this period the fact became evident that West Virginia 
had been more largely a raw-material State than a manufacturing State. 
This Commonwealth shipped oil, gas, coal, and lumber to other States. 
Lumber was made into furniture in New York, Ohio, and Michigan. 
Coal, oll, and gas from West Virginia fed the fires of industry through- 
out the Nation and in some parts of Europe and other countries or was 
broken up into by-products elsewhere, 

West Virginia during these years grew amazingly along manufacturing 
lines. Glass, pottery, steel, and diverse manufactures were successfully 
operated. But the fact remains that most of the raw materials from the 
hills of West Virginia brought their largest returns not to West Vir- 
ginians but to those in more distant places who utilized these resources 
to turn out a finished product. 

There are many natural resources that have remained almost un- 
touched. In bygone days a few small furnaces smelted some West 
Virginia iron ore, but vast stores of iron ore largely remain untouched. 
Clays and shales, limestones, and dolomite suitable for making cement, 
chemicals, glass sands and other sands, and a vast number of similar 
gifts of nature await development, 

West Virginia coals are recognized as being among the finest coking 
coals in the world, and experiments have further demonstrated the 
almost limitless possibilities of this coal for by-product use. Several 
of the largest manufacturing interests, dominating the by-product mar- 
kets, have extended their interests into the coal districts of West Vir- 
ginia where coking and by-product coals are found in unlimited quan- 
tities, Coal gas, coal tar, sulphate of ammopia, and motor benzol are 
among the by-products obtained. 

The refining of oil and gas is largely among industries belng đe- 
veloped in proportion to its possibilities, There is a large production 
of gasoline from oil, and recently the production of gasoline from 
natural gas is being successfully produced in great quantities in West 
Virginia. 

The lumber industry annually produces more than 300 board-feet of 
lumber per capita, yet it turns out as a finished product only one-third 
of this amount. However, West Virginia has not yet taken her place 
as a manufacturer of furniture and other wood products. 

The electric power produced in West Virginia is a fortieth of that 
produced in the entire United States—the hydroelectric possibilities 
are hardly realized. More than a million horsepower is offered by 
West Virginia streams, and with a favorable water power act now in 
effect the development of these streams is assured. The new water 
power act makes an attractive bid to capital. In combination with 
steam electric plants, West Virginia is in the most favorable position 
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of any State in the Nation from the viewpoint of potential electric 
power. 

There is now under way a project that will bring about on the New 
and Kanawha Rivers one of the greatest water-power developments in 
northeastern America, This project, which is estimated to require the 
expenditure of close to a hundred million dollars, will eventually pro- 
duce nearly 1,000,000 horsepower, and will be another step in assuring 
adequate power to take care of any possible demand of industry in 
West Virginia and adjoining territory. 

West Virginia is rapidly being accepted as the chemical center of the 
Nation, with the use of the brines that once produced salt only, and 
industries are being built throughout the western half of the State, 
particularly in the Kanawha Valley extending from the New River 
northwest to the Ohio River and on the Ohio northward toward Wheel- 
ing and southward toward Huntington. 

The largest chlorine production in the world is being carried on at a 
plant in the Great Kanawha Valley, also the largest pottery plant in 
the world is located at Newell, Hancock County. Chlorine is also used 
in producing tetrachloride and amyl alcohol. Another large plant has 
started manufacturing ethylene, acetone, solvents for rubber, dye, var- 
nish products, and new products such as ethylene glycol, blycoldi- 
acetate, and ethylene dichloride. Among the hydrocarbon bases pro- 
duced are commercial propane and ethylene. 

Experiments in the commercial manufacture of ethyl alcohol from a 
mixture of ethylene gas and sulphuric acid have been concluded at one 
of the plants in the State. The same plant made the methane gas 
used in the great dirigible, the Graf Zeppelin. 

At Huntington, ultramarine blues, dyes, and bases for printing inks 
are among varied chemical. products. 

Charles C. Concannon, of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
predicts the next big advance in organic chemistry will be in West 
Virginia since he says “there seems to be no other location where sọ 
Many natural advantages are found in such close proximity and pro- 
fusion.” 

The chemical industry is the best example West Virginia has fur- 
nished of bringing the plant to the door of the raw materials. It is 
natural that the chemical industry should come to this State, but it is 
equally important that other industries should do likewise if they are 
seeking to bring about more profitable production. Business has never 
been able to divorce production from selling and production can nowhere 
be made more profitable than in West Virginia, 

From the viewpoint of markets, fuel, power, transportation, raw mate- 
rials, labor, and climate West Virginia merits the closest study by 
business executives and industrial engineers, 

Much has been said by travelers of wide experience of the marvelous 
scenery found throughout West Virginia. Yet few people realize its 
possibilities until they have visited many beauty spots, recently opened 
up to the world by an improved road system. Nowhere in the worid 
in so limited an area is there the wealth of scenery, mountain and 
valley, forest, stream, and field such as that which awaits the tourist 
within but a few hours of the Nation's Capital. 

West Virginia is inviting the world “to come and see.” The tourist 
who wishes to spend but a day finds in every corner of West Virginia 
scenic, historic, and industrial interest of the most fascinating sort. 
The traveler who seeks a home where there is an unequalled climate and 
well-nigh perfect living conditions turns to West Virginia. And the 
keen business man, interested in profitable investment as well as in the 
development of the communities in which he has interests, will realize 
in West Virginia similar attraction and opportunity. 

While one of the youngest States of the Union, its inhabitants par- 
ticipated in all the epoch-making periods of our country’s history from 
the War of Independence up to the recent World War. The record is a 
source of gratification that West Virginians have always been loyal to 
the flag and patriotic, contributing liberally of their treasures and man 
power from the beginning of the Nation. 

In 1875 the population of West Virginia was 450,000 people. This 
has increased to more than a million and a half. 

The State from a geographical viewpoint is the most irregular of any 
of the Union, and has an area of 24,715 square miles, of which 135 are 
represented by water. It is twenty times larger than Rhode Island; 
twelve times larger than Delaware; five times larger than Connecticut ; 
three times larger than Massachusetts; and twice the size of Maryland. 
The longest distance across, beginning east of Harpers Ferry, on the 
Blue Ridge summit, to the mouth of the Big Sandy River at Kenova, is 
274% miles, The breadth from the extreme northern limits of Hancock 
County to the divide between West Virginia and Virginia at the southern 
boundary of McDowell County is 245 miles. 

The plateau region is composed of the counties of McDowell, Mingo, 
Raleigh, and Wyoming, and is a continuation of the Cumberland Plateau. 
Mountains divide the State, and on the east are the counties of Berke- 
ley, Morgan, Jefferson, Hampshire, Hardy, Grant, Mineral, and Pendle- 
ton. From the watersheds of the mountain counties of Pocahontas, 


Randolph, and Pendleton flow the beautiful streams that drain that part 
of West Virginia into Chesapeake Bay, and from the same source come 
the streams of the western part of the State, six in number, five of 
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which drain the principal part of the State; three go forward singing 
their grand anthems into the Mississippi Basin to mingle their waters 
with the Gulf of Mexico; two find their way to the Atlantic by the 
Chesapeake; and the other by the way of the historic James. 

More bluegrass is found in West Virginia than in the State of Ken- 
tucky; a higher grade of beef cattle than that of any other State of 
the Union is produced and sells at a higher price; more coal of a higher 
quality is found, which has revolutionized the steel industry of the 
world; the highest grade of natural gas, which if it had been properly 
conserved in the beginning would have lasted almost to the end of time, 
has been found in West Virginia; oil of the highest grade and timber 
unsurpassed are also products of this State. 

Here in this hardy domain more American history has been written 
than in any other section of the country and more patriotism has 
rallied to the flag in times of national needs than in any other section 
of the Union; a State picturesque as to beauty, a State productive as 
to soil; a State that has an unlimited water-power possibility, A 
State with an altitude on the Mississippi Basin side at the extreme 
southern border of 510 feet; on the eastern side of the mountains 
above Chesapeake Bay, 279 feet with a mountain peak known as Spruce 
Knob of Pendleton County 4,860 feet, with the possibilities of a water- 
fall by connecting up the Gauley, that flows on the plateau paralleling 
the Elk, connecting the two in Webster County by a comparatively short 
tunnel, giving a waterfall of a thousand feet. 

West Virginia’s extreme northern parallel is north of Philadelphia; 
its extreme eastern parallel is east of Rochester, N. X.; its extreme 
southern parallel is south of Roanoke, Va.; and its most westerly 
parallel is west of Canton Ohio. It abounds with health resorts, with 
waters of medicinal character; with schools and colleges on a parity 
with any other in the world. It is being crisscrossed with roads 
that will find and develop the most remote nooks and corners, 

West Virginia is a State where formerly the wild beasts roamed 
and flourished, where the red man had his playground, where the 
mountaineers blazed the path and fought the battles for progress 
surrounded by the serenity of nature, independence, and freedom. It 
has left its trace, and upon the minds of the sturdy mountaineers 
is impressed that wonderful axiom that “No tyrant here can wield 
the accursed rod,“ where all breathe the pure atmosphere of God. 

This goodly land by nature's immutable decree was preordained a 
land of liberty. Such is the inspiration and such is the feeling of men 
who fill the mountains to-day in the industrial world, the harvest field, 
at the forge, and in the many diversified industries that make up 
West Virginia. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp certain editorials from Florida newspapers in reference 
to the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

Mr. SMOOT. We had better make the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a daily newspaper, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the editorials 
referred to by the Senator from Florida will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Florida Times-Union, January 16, 1930] 
Froit-Fiy Fianr Nor Frompa's ALON» 


Florida is not the only State in the Union that is afflicted and that is 
confronted with further losses, due to the Mediterranean fruit-fly 
invasion. Practically every other State shares, to some degree at least, 
in losses occasioned by the fruit-fly pest, which not only attacks certain 
fruits but vegetables as well. Permit the fruit fly to continue its 
ravages and see what suffering will be brought on people everywhere, 
not only on the growers of fruits and vegetables but on the consumers 
also. Deprive the people of fresh fruit and vegetables and see what 
will be the result in impaired health and vitality and in innumerable 
deaths of human beings because of not being able to get fruits and 
vegetables in quantities sufficient to supply their daily needs for giving 
them health and strength and life. 

Such a condition as has been indicated in the foregoing is not 
imaginary; it is real, easily to be made so with the work of fruit-fly 
eradication, complete and final, interrupted through denial of necessary 
funds for carrying on the vastly important work, the necessity and 
the efficiency of which so clearly has been demonstrated through what 
actually and beneficially has been accomplished in this State. Refusal 
by the Federal Government to appropriate sufficient funds with which 
to carry on the work of fruit-fly eradication presents a menace so 
fraught with serious consequences to all the people of this country 
as to call for most careful consideration and wise action. 

The seriousness of this present menace does not appeal only to the 
people of Florida but the people of the entire United States. The call 
for funds with which to remove this menace, therefore, should come 
from all the people and not only from those of this State. Further- 
more, the call should be heard by the Senators and Representatives in 
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Congress from every State in the Union, and so will come when once 
there is full comprehension and appreciaion of the danger of financial 
losses, and the greater losses due to being deprtved of health-giving 
fruits and yegetables, because of the destructiveness of the fruit fly 
and the consequent reduction of fruit and vegetable supplies. 

This, then, is not Florida’s fight alone. It is not the concern of 
Florida only. It is the concern and the fight of every State, and 
must be so recognized or there is no telling to what distressful extent 
this fruit-fly menace will go, afflicting other States as well as Florida. 
It will not do to say that there has been waste and extravagance in 
use of funds already supplied by the Federal Government. How could 
it be possible to undertake a work so new and so extensive as was forced 
on this State, the first to be seriously afflicted by the fruit-fly scourge, 
and not to make some mistakes? 

The work that had to be undertaken called for the instant employ- 
ment of thousands of men, compartively few of them trained in doing 
what was required of them. Even the growers of fruits and of 
vegetables attacked by the fruit fly did not know what to do to save 
their maturing crops from destruction and thus avert financial losses 
for themselves and, at the same time, involuntarily deprive millions 
of people of the fruit and vegetables they should have in their daily 
diets in order to maintain physical strength and good health. 

Later, when the work of fruit-fly eradication that urgently was 
necessary was quite generally understood, efficient service was rendered, 
not only by those engaged therein, and paid out of the Government 
funds, but by fruit and vegetable growers, and by the general public, 
also, all cooperating as never before for subduing this insect pest that, 
in uncountable numbers, was doing such great damage and so seriously 
menacing the very lives of the people throughout this country. 

This is no time for making charges, such as are being made, or 
for withholding of money that so urgently is required to complete the 
fruit-fly extermination work that now is fully understood, and that 
can not be continued without sufficient funds being made available. 

Again let it be said that this is not Florida's fight alone ; it is the 
fight that Florida is waging for the good and for the benefit of every 
other State, at one and the same time and under conditions that are 
here and that are not to be denied or ignored unless still greater 
damage is to be permitted to be done and the sufferings of the people 
made more acute, 

[From the Tampa Daily Times, January 10, 1930] 
BLIND, OR SILLY? 


Manning S. Yeomans, State geologist of Georgia, has strongly urged 
the early appropriation by Congress of the $15,381,000 asked by Presi- 
dent Hoover and the Federal Department of Agriculture for the continu- 
ance of coutrol and eradication work in connection with the Mediterra- 
nean fruit fly in Florida. In announcing this Mr. Yeomans said that 
unless the national authorities continue this work or give positive assur- 
ance that Florida is fly free, Georgia will put on the “most drastic 
quarantine possible” against Florida fruits and vegetables that are fly 
hosts. 

It is safe to say that other States would do precisely the same under 
those circumstances. Then, if we may borrow a word from Editor 
Benjamin, of the Dunnellon Sun, Florida would indeed be in one 
“ helluva ” fix. 

But should Congress not appropriate money for fighting the fiy and 
should the United States Department of Agriculture not officially and 
emphatically declare that there is no danger from the pest, it would not 
be necessary for Georgia, or any other State, to quarantine against 
Florida products. Uncle Sam himself has a perfectly good, absolute 
embargo already declared against them. This has been modified from 
time to time, thanks to the satisfactory progress of control and eradi- 
cation efforts, but would in that case immediately be declared of full 
force and effect—with all the disastrous results that may follow such a 
procedure. This is made clear in a letter from 8, A. Rohwer, acting 
chief of administration of the United States Department of Agriculture 
plant quarantine and control administration, to Senator Duncan U. 
FLETCHER, which follows: 

“T have your letter, transmitting one from a constituent at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., relative to conditions existing in the State of Florida with 
reference to the fruit-fly eradication campaign. Much of the letter is 
based on hearsay, secondhand information, or lack of knowledge as to 
the situation in Florida. 

“One yery slight infestation of the fruit fly was discovered near 
Orlando on November 16 and your constituent’s intimation that it was 
planted by the State plant board is too absurd to warrant a denial. 

“We have no information to indicate that any of the fruit-fly 
employees have used clubs to beat off the fruit and the plans for fruit 
removal which were approved in Washington most certainly did not 
provide for any such procedure. 

“ While the spray which has been used has caused some damage to 
citrus fruit, there is absolutely no indication that any trees will die 
because of such spray. 

It is admitted that the stopping and inspection of automobiles 
causes some delay and annoyance to tourists, but I think you will 
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appreciate the necessity of making certain that no host fruits or vege- 
tables are taken from the State by such tourists. 

“With respect to the statement, ‘I have yet to meet any person who 
favors a continuance of existing conditions,’ I may state that it is but 
natural for people to resent any restrictions which may interfere with 
practices which they have followed in the past. However, I think that 
those citizens of Florida who object to the present quarantine require- 
ments would change their viewpoint if they realized that a withdrawal 
of the present restrictions would necessitate the placing of an absolute 
embargo on Florida under which no host material would be permitted 
to leave the State until such time as conclusive evidence could be sub- 
mitted to prove that the fruit fly had been completely exterminated.” 

The foregoing letter has been published in full in order that Floridians 
may see precisely how foolish are some of the things that have been said 
and done by some Floridians in this matter. The important part—the 
inexpressibly important part—of what Mr. Rohwer has said is in the 
last sentence of his letter. It is so important that it is being repro- 
duced : 

“ However, I think that those citizens of Florida who object to the 
present quarantine requirements would change their viewpoint if they 
realized that a withdrawal of the present restrictions would necessitate 
the placing of an absolute embargo on Florida under which no host 
materia] would be permitted to leave the State until such time as con- 
clusive evidence could be submitted to prove that the fly had been 
completely exterminated.” 

There are but three things that can possibly be done under the cir- 
cumstances: (1) Florida must be officially declared fiy free—something 
the United States Department of Agriculture is not yet willing to do; 
(2) contro] and eradication work must be continued, and Congress must 
provide all the money necessary for its continuance; or (3) Florida 
fruits and vegetables will be the subject of an absolute embargo. 

Are some Floridians so selfishly blind that they can not see this, or 
are they so superlatively silly that they refuse to see it? 


[From the Tampa Daily Times, January 7, 1930] 
SPIKING UNTRUTHS 


Never, perhaps, has there been so many charges, insinuations, rumors, 
whisperings, regarding any one thing in Florida as there has concern- 
ing the Mediterranean fruit fly and the work in connection with its 
control and eradication. Some of these have been serious, some of 
them plain silly. In a letter made public by Senator Duncan U. 
FLETCHER the most common of them have been taken up and replied 
to by Dr. Wilmon Newell, State plant commissioner. 

What Doctor Newell has said is so important that it is being repro- 
duced here, notwithstanding its previous presentation in the news 
columns: 

In the fruit-fly eradication work the State plant board of Florida 
has expended State funds and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has expended Federal funds appropriated by Congress. Up to 
November 30, 1929, the State board had expended from State appro- 
priation $115,598.30. The Department of Agriculture had expended, up 
to the same date, for quarantine and eradication work, $3,542,864.75, 
and for research work $198,179.71. 

“Not a single dollar of Federal appropriations has eyer been turned 
over to the State plant board or expended by the State plant board of 
Florida. Any charge that the State plant board of Florida 
has used or wanted any Government money is absolutely false. 

“One of the most frequent statements circulated is that the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly ‘has always been in Florida,’ or that it bas been in 
Florida for many years. There is no ground for such a belief. A pest 
so destructive that it could put whole crops of ripe grapefruit on the 
ground within a few weeks’ time—as it did in numerous groves in the 
vicinity of Orlando last spring—could not have for years escaped the 
notice of both growers and entomologists. 

“Inspectors of the State plant board of Florida have been watching 
for this and other fruit flies in the groves of Florida since 1915, and it 
was one of the plant-board force, Mr. J. C. Godwin, who discovered the 
fiy in Florida on April 6, though it should be said that his discovery 
was accidental (by eating an infested grapefruit) rather than the result 
of a systematic search. 

“Any charge that the inspectors are distributing, or planting flies, is 
exactly in the same category with a charge that reputable physicians 
are spreading smallpox and tuberculosis in order to keep their jobs 
going, or that lawyers are promoting murders and bank robberies in 
order to keep their practice continually profitable. 

“The story has been circulated that the Republican Party manu- 
factured the fruit fy to order and, using it as a pretext, proceeded to 
spend enormous sums of money in Florida as a reward to the people of 
the State for haying voted for Mr. Hoover in the last presidential 
election. 

“Another story is that the Democrats of Florida invented the fruit 
fly and used it to put over a gigantic hoax on the Washington officials, 
inducing them and Congress to turn over large sums of money to the 
plant board of Florida to keep the latter in office. 
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“Tf either story were true, would it not be passing strange that a 
Republican administration in Washington has worked hand in hand with 
a mocratic administration in Florida, striving desperately to curb 
this situation and eliminate it? 

“It has been reported that California had the fly introduced into 
Florida in order to eliminate Florida as a trade competitor. There is 
as much sense to this as there would be to a man setting fire to his 
neighbor’s house. The presence of the fly in Florida is a menace to 
California. If not eradicated in Florida, it will eventually find its way, 
through channels of commerce and travel, to California. The latter 
State has for years expended thousands of dollars to keep the fly from 
reaching it from Hawaii and the Philippines. California's interests, 
even if devoid of all sympathy, would demand that the fly be eradicated 
in Florida, and quickly.” 

Undoubtedly, Doctor Newell has stated the exact facts of this business, 
How we all need to know the facts of it and stick steadfastly to 
them when talking about it. 

The fruit fly and the situation it has brought in Florida are far too 
serious to be joked about. Certainly, no right-thinking person, or no 
true friend of Florida, will be willing to propagate falsehood in regard 
to it. : 

This season's fruit and vegetable crops are being marketed under quite 
favorable conditions, everything considered. Unless the State can be 
officially proclaimed free of the fly before that time very much more 
difficulty may attend the marketing of next season's crops. Such as 
will stop and ponder this for a minute can not help seeing how im- 
mensely important the utmost cooperation toward eradication is. 


RADIO ADDRESS ON SUGAR BY SENATOR HARRISON, OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on January 9 last the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] delivered an 
address on the subject of sugar under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star National Forum in this city, the address 
being broadcast over a nation-wide hook-up. It is a very 
illuminating address, and I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The tariff bill has been before the Senate for more than 15 weeks. In 
all probability the discussion will be concluded and a final vote taken 
in the Senate early in February. But the length of time spent on the 
bill does not mean that time has been wasted. Quite the contrary; it 
means only that due attention has been given to many details and prob- 
lems connected with tariff legislation—problems that affect the prosper- 
ity of farm and factory, the well-being of American labor, and the con- 
tentment of the American consumer. There are literally thousands of 
articles upon which tariff rates are fixed, and each one has to be given 
careful and deliberate consideration, that equal justice, as nearly as 
possible, may be extended to all. 

Much has been written with reference to the so-called coalition in 
the Senate, the coalition that for the most part controlled the rate fixing 
and assumed in most instances the control of the bill. This coalition, 
composed of the Democratic organization and so-called Progressive 
group of the Republican Party, has been prompted by no desire to in- 
jure legitimate business. On the other hand, it has cooperated to re- 
move those obstructions, which, in the form of excessive tariff rates, 
close the channels of our commerce and stop the easy flow of our sur- 
plus goods and products to the markets of the world. Truly, it might 
be called the consumers’ coalition—a coalition to safeguard the interests 
of the consumers, and also to promote the welfare of American labor 
and honest business. If proof is needed that such is the purpose of our 
action, it is only necessary to point out that we have taken as the 
basis of our action the rates of the present tariff law, which at the time 
of its passage received the benediction of business and satisfied the 
avaricious appetites of the greediest special interests. So up until this 
good hour the tariff battle has waged over increases rather than over 
reductions in the present law. And it is only In those instances where 
the proposed increases were conscienceless and unjustified by the facts 
that we have opposed and accomplished their defeat. Those careless 
critics who from rostrum and through the press have found fault with 
the work of those of us who have tried to fashion the tariff law based 
upon the difference in the competitive conditions here and abroad and 
to some extent equalize the advantages of agriculture with that of other 
industries, have either deliberately attempted to deceive the public or 
were grossly uninformed as to the facts. We have looked at the swollen 
profits of pampered and favored pets of tariff legislation and to the 
efficient and economical conditions under which those industries op- 
erated, as the best and surest guide for our course of action. 

The fixing of rates in a tariff law naturally requires intensive in- 
vestigation and provokes long discussions. One of the worst influences 
in the framing of tariff laws has been the manner in which the rates 
too frequently have been fixed. The old method of trading and barter- 
ing of votes is well known. By it rates were increased upon products 
in which the constituents of a particular Representative or Senator 
might be interested, independent of the justification for such increases 
and without consideration of their effects upon the whole industry or 
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upon the consuming public. This practice has been a stench in our 
history of tariff legislation. The coalition proposed and the Senate 
adopted an amendment designed to eliminate this character of tariff 
making. In effect, the legislative flexible tariff provision, as adopted 
by the Senate, intends that hereafter increases or decreases in tariff 
rates shall only be adopted by the Congress after a thorough investi- 
gation by a commission of experts, proceeding under definite rules, 
to ascertain the competitive difference in production here and abroad. 
One of the main reasons why there has been so much dissension and 
difference of opinion between members of the Tariff Commission in 
the past in arriving at the competitive difference here and abroad has 
been the lack of specific instructions to the Tariff Commission upon 
which their conclusions as to competitive conditions might be ascer- 
tained. If this amendment should be adopted, little excuse can be 
found in the future for difference and dissension, because we will 
have given them, in this Senate amendment, a yardstick which they 
must apply in measuring and ascertaining those differences in com- 
petitive conditions. That amendment intends further to provide that 
when the Tarif’ Commission shall report to Congress a change in duty 
upon the particular product or article investigated, it shall be deter- 
mined by the Congress free from the consideration of the tariff on 
other articles. Such an amendment, if adopted, will put a stop to log- 
rolling, insure prompt consideration upon the part of the Congress, 
and prevent in the future any one man from increasing taxes upon the 
American people by ignoring the honest recommendations of a tariff 
commission, 

Uninteresting to the public as is the tariff question generally, I shall 
try to-night to sweeten it by taking sugar as my subject. I want 
to take you into my confidence and speak to the firesides and hearth- 
stones of the land of what is attempted to be done through the proposed 
increased tariff on sugar, the consideration of which item began to-day 
in the United States Senate. I feel sure if the facts as they exist can 
be made known to you and to the people of America that not only will 
the course of those of us who are battling against this increase meet 
with your commendation, but a universal protest, pointed in character, 
will find its way to Washington. 

In the past tariff duties have been imposed on sugar coming into the 
United States largely because of the need of ohtaining revenue to run 
the Government. Before the enactment of the income tax law our great- 
est source of revenue was from customs duties levied at the customhouses, 
and at that time it was believed that the duty on sugar was a fiscal 
necessity. But the conditions that prevailed before the enactment of 
the income tax law have changed. Taxation by the Government on 
corporate and individual incomes have almost eliminated the revenue 
features of levying duties at the customhouse. Sugar is one of the few 
agricultural products in the United States upon which a duty is 
effective; that is, upon which a duty increases the price paid by the 
American consumer, 

It has always been, and will ever be, necessary to import the greater 
part of our sugar into the United States from foreign lands. Except 
those that are imported from our insular possessions, such as Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, more than 90 per cent of the sugar 
imported to the United States comes from the island of Cuba. None 
wiil contend that sugar is not a necessity of life. It is uscd by every- 
one—the rich and the poor, the capitalist and the laborer, the old and 
the young. It enters into every delicacy—from soft drinks to candy, 
from pastry to coffee. The value of the many things which it necessarily 
enters amounts to billions of dollars annually, and the price to you and 
the American public of these innumerable drinks and delicacies in 
which sugar enters is influenced by the price at which sugar is sold. 

Last year we consumed in the United States twelve and one-half 
billion dollars’ worth of sugar. Twenty years ago our consumption was 
about 60 per cent of that amount. More sugar per capita is consumed 
by the people of the United States than by those of any other country, 
and our increase in consumption of sugar has been phenomenal. Indeed, 
the quantity of sugar consumed in the United States has increased 
proportionately much greater than has been our increase in population. 

With this background of the many and necessary uses of sugar and 
its large and increasing consumption, let us see what the tariff on sugar 
has and will cost the American people. 

In 1928, the last year for which complete figures are available, the 
tariff on sugar cost the American consumers more than $219,000,000. 
Under the present tariff act, to the end of 1928, it had cost them 
more than $1,400,000,000. During the last 20 years it has cost them, 
in round figures, nearly $3,000,000,000, and of that enormous tax only 
about $500,000,000 went to the producers of sugar in continental 
United States, and of that five hundred millions a large per cent went 
to the sugar-mill operators and a very small per cent to those engaged 
in the actual production of sugarcane or sugar beets. And during that 
time the producers of sugar in the insular possessions of the United 
States—namely, the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico—realized 
approximately $700,000,000 as a result of the tariff. 

With all these additional costs piled upon the American people because 
of these sugar rates, what has been the result? Last year 2,344,000,000 
pounds were produced in continental United States. This did not ap- 
proach our consumption; it was only about one-fifth. In 1909 we pro- 
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duced 1,681,000,000 pounds, which was little more than one-fourth of 
our consumptive needs. In other words, while the consumption of sugar 
has increased slightly over 70 per cent, since 1909, production in con- 
tinental United States has increased less than 40 per cent. Thus, the 
proportion of consumption supplied by the domestic production has 
actually declined. 

The result, then, of 20 years protection for sugar and of 6 years of 
the highest protection ever granted, is a relatively small increase in our 
domestic production, an increase which in no sense has kept pace with 
the increase in consumption. There is no industry in America that has 
received higher subsidies, more favored treatment, and greater assistance 
from the Government than has the sugar industry. And certainly none 
has responded so weakly in development and real progress. It is to-day, 
after depressing the home with heavy burdens for more than two cen- 
turies, still an overgrown infant, petted and pampered and crying for 
more favors. 

No one who has studied the subject can possibly seriously argue that 
continental United States will ever be able to supply anywhere near all 
of its consumption of sugar. Expert after expert, interested in the large 
sugar enterprises of the United States, in testifying before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, have stated that the United States can never produce sufficient 
sugar to take care of the consumptive needs of the country. Indeed, 
one of the strongest arguments presented for the annexation of Hawail, 
the acquisition of Porto Rico and the Philippines, and our benevolent 
interest in Cuba was the benefits that would necessarily accrue to us 
in having ready at all times and to meet every emergency, whether in 
war or in peace, an adequate supply of sugar. : 

In the face of the situation, despite the failure of the present rates of 
duty to stimulate production of sugar in continental United States, we 
are now asked for a further increased duty on sugar. Tbe American 
consumers are asked to dig down in their pockets and put up more 
money to aid this long subsidized industry. 

In 1928 the cost of the duty to the American consumer was about 
11 cents a pound for every pound of sugar produced in continental 
United States. For the last 20 years the cost of duty to the American 
consumer was nearly 7 cents, and during the life of the present tariff 
law nearly 10 cents for every pound of sugar produced in continental 
United States. 

A résumé of the rates of sugar under the past few tariff acts will 
afford a background for consideration of the proposed increases. In 
1909, when the Payne-Aldrich law was enacted under Republican lead- 
ership, the duty against Cuban sugar was placed at 1.35 cents per 
pound; in 1922, under the same party leadership, that duty was in- 
creased to 1.76 cents per pound, In the tariff bill now pending, the 
rate on Cuban sugar was placed by the House at 2.40 cents a pound. 
The Senate Finance Committee, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Smoor, has recommended an increase to 2.20 cents per pound. 

What will be the effect upon the consuming masses of the proposed 
increases? Based upon the consumption of sugar in 1928, the cost to 
the American consumer of the duty of 1.35 cents per pound, as carried 
in the act of 1909, would have been $167,000,000; of the duty carried in 
the present law, the cost to him would have been $219,000,000. If the 
Senate committee increase is adopted, the cost will be approximately 
$273,000,000, and if the increase adopted by the House is adopted by the 
Senate, the cost annually to the American consumer will be $350,000,000, 
In other words, the increase in 1922 of the duty above the rate carried 
in the act of 1909 cost the American consumer $52,000,000 per annum, 
and if the Senate recommendation for an increase is carried out it 
will be a further annual increase of $54,000,000, and if the action of 
the House is approved by the Senate it will add further $131,000,000. 

Let me bring my illustration closer home, There is one State in 
this Union that uses approximately 1,250,000,000 pounds of sugar 
annually. If the Senate Finance Committee recommendation is 
adopted, increasing the present duty on Cuban sugar to 2.20 cents a 
pound, then the people of that one State will have to pay annually 
five and one-half million dollars more than they now pay, and they 
now pay $15,300,000 annually, by reason of the sugar tariff. Why tax 
all the people- of more than 90 per cent of the States in this Union— 
in order to increase the protection on sugar and give rather doubtful 
benefits to a few people in less than 10 per cent of the States of this 
Union? 

Much has been said by those who propose the increase on the pres- 
ent price of sugar and the spotted depression in the sugar industry. 
It is said that there are sugar companies that have lost money, and 
they allege that the industry to-day is depressed. The present price 
of sugar is due to an abnormally large world production. It is the 
natural sequence to the overproduction of any crop. What has hap- 
pened to sugar production during the last year has been happening 
many years to other agricultural crops. This world overproduction in 
sugar has been influenced, particularly in Cuba, through the removal of 
the limitations on production and the abnormally large sugar content 
in the sugarcane in that country, due to long drought and scarcity of 
rainfall, Every expert who has studied the world overproduction of 


sugar believes that the present situation will change and that influences 
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underway, together with natural conditions attendant to the crop, will 
naturally force the price of sugar up. 

But the facts do not reveal that the economically operated and well- 
located sugar companies are losing money. Of course, when those 
concerns invest their capital in localities the conditions of which are 
not adapted to the growing of sugar beets or the raising of sugar- 
cane in competition with other crops more profitable, the industry will 
assuredly lag and become depressed. And the history of many of our 
sugar companies reveals the fact that they have not prospered for these 
very reasons. But take the sugar industry as a whole, those com- 
panies in continental United States that have been economically oper- 
ated and the location of their plants wisely determined, haye shown 
enormous earnings, The only sane way in which to determine the 
difference in cost of production of a product here and abroad is fo 
take a product or article produced or manufactured economically and 
ander efficient operation. To do otherwise would only add unjustified 
burdens upon the American people and assure too great profits to those 
competitors, the business of which is operated economically and efficiently. 

In 1923 an aroused and indignant public, when forced to pay more 
than 12 cents a pound for sugar, and that under the present tariff rate, 
caused President Harding to direct a thorough investigation by the 
Tariff Commission, so as to ascertain the difference in cost of produc: 
tion here and abroad and determine any change from existing rates. 
Following that investigation this commission made a report in which 
they recommended 1.23 cents per pound as a fair rate on Cuban sugar. 
In view of that report and the facts disclosed by it, there is no justifica- 
tion for an increase over the present rate of 1.76 cents per pound, but 
there is every argument for reducing it to the rates found adequate and 
recommended by the Tariff Commission. 

But what about the poverty that it is alleged has been visited upon 
these sugar companies in our country? Companies representing over 
half of the sugar production in Hawaii have earned on the average 
per share as high as 30 per cent in one year and, in the lowest, 15 
per cent. Over half of the Porto Rican production shows a profit paid 
of over 11 per cent, with earnings ranging as high as 28 per cent. 
Over three-fourths of the beet-sugar production show earnings, after 
depreciation and taxes, per share of between 6144 and 34 per cent. 

Recently the Great Western Sugar Co., an American concern located 
in the Rocky Mountain section, a concern that produces nearly 48 per 
cent of the beet sugar produced in the United States, paid profits at 
the rate of 40 per cent on the original investment. This concern, the 
business of which is well managed and whose factories are economically 
located, has earned in the last 10 years more than $75,000,000. It has 
paid out in that time in dividends more than $50,000,000. Its assets 
to-day are worth many times more than when it began business in 
1905. Few concerns in this country have made such enormous profits 
and evidenced such a high degree of prosperity as this, the largest of 
all sugar-beet companies. 

The Holly Sugar Corporation, which produced nearly 10 per cent 
of the beet sugar produced in this country last year, according to its 
own statement, showed a year’s profit of over one and one-half 
million dollars from a sale of only two-thirds of its output. 

The Dahlberg Corporation, engaged in the business of producing 
sugar from sugarcane—an organization which controls six subsidiary 
companies—in a statement by its president two months ago, stated 
that the total capital employed by his companies was in excess of 
$50,000,000, and that the affairs of all his companies were in excellent 
shape and the outlook for each most favorable. 

Then, what justification is there for adding to the swollen profits of 
these prosperous corporations by imposing heavier burdens in higher 
taxes upon the breakfast table of every household in this land? The 
press of this country has spoken in no uncertain terms condemning 
such a step. Labor has lifted its voice through its president, William 
Green, against such action. He says: 

“In my opinion the increase in the sugar schedule is unjustifiable 
and indefensible. If passed in its present form, it would levy an unfair 
tax on millions of workers whom I haye the honor to represent for the 
purpose of protecting an industry which, the facts show, employs women, 
children, and Mexican labor at indecent wages and under intolerable 
conditions of employment. The great masses of our working people in 
the United States are unwilling to be taxed for the purpose of protecting 
an industry which resorts to such uncivilized practices. I register my 
protest against the proposed increase in the sugar schedule in behalf 
of the men and women affiliated with the American Federation cf 
Labor.” 

This matter is now before the Senate. Speeches were made in that 
body to-day in support of the proposal. The lines are being drawn and 
the only reinforcement that those of us who are now in the trenches 
fighting against this increase have is the articulate sentiment of the 
millions of people, especially the housewives, who, back in their homes, 
are not conversant with what is being attempted to be put over on 
them in this indefensible and selfish movement. I do not venture to 
prophesy its defeat, but I do say to you, in closing, that it will not 
be put over until and after a most determined battle shall have been 
waged to prevent it. 
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Mr, BORAH. I ask to have inserted in the Record a tele- 


DUTY ON MAPLE SUGAR 


gram from the John G. Paton Co., who are interested in the duty 
on maple sugar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] just asked to have placed in the Recorp a telegram 
from the John G. Paton Co. I ask that the telegram may be 
read, because it is of interest to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the Secre- 
tary will read, as requested. The Chair hears none. 

The telegram was read and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 

New Yorn, N. Y., January 17, 1930, 
Wituiam E. BORAH, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

New York papers to-day quote action of Senate in passing amendment 
to tariff bill providing for duty of 8 cents per pound on maple sugar 
and 5% cents per pound on maple sirup, stating this action taken be- 
cause Canadian Government is said to be paying bounty of 4%4 cents 
potind to producers. This is absolutely false and gross misrepresenta- 
tion, and we are prepared to submit proofs that no bounty is being or 
has been paid to Canadian producers by Canadian or provincial Governi 
ments, Please wire at our expense for any information that you 
require or Suggest we furnish. 

Tue Jonx G. Paton Co, (Ixc.). 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, as I understand, the state- 
ment of the Senator from Utah the other day as to the Canadian 
bounty was based on information he received from the Tariff 
Commission. I understand the Senator is still following up his 
lead as to that to ascertain whether or not the Tariff Commis- 
sion is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not say the information was furnished 
by the Tariff Commission, but by a representative of the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
mission. 

CHAPLAIN’S RESIDENCE, NATIONAL LEPER HOME, CARVILLE, LA. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Out of order, from the Committee on Com- 
merce I report favorably without amendment the bill (S. 1487) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to permit the erec- 
tion of a building for use as a residence for the Protestant 
chaplain at the National Leper Home at Carville, La., and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 100) thereon, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. It will not call for me debate, and it is necessary that the 
bill should promptly be pa: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. T The bill will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope tlie Senator from Utah will not 
object to the immediate consideration of the measure, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what it is. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is merely to authorize— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the bill be read for the benefit 
of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to permit the erection of a building 
for use as a residence for the Protestant chaplain at the National Leper 
Home at Carville, La., and at his discretion to permit the erection of 
other buildings which may in the future be donated to promote the wel- 
fare of patients and personnel: Provided, That such buildings shall be 
located where designated by the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service and without expense to the United States, and that the plans 
and specifications therefor shall be subject to the approyal of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury Department: Provided further, That 
such buildings when completed shall be the property of the United 
States. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if the report on the bill 
Was unanimous? 

Mr. RANSDELL. The bill was reported unanimously, and it 
will not cost the Government a cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection at all. 
ask the Senator the question. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I thank the Senator, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Well, a representative of the Tariff Com- 


I merely wanted to 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
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ecommerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if possible I should like now to 
take up the items which have been passed over for further con- 
sideration. The first one I should like to have considered is the 
amendment as to American valuation under the chemical sched- 
ule. I wish to ask the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krve] 
if he is prepared to take up that question at this time? 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, owing to illness I am not prepared 
to discuss it at this time. I had supposed we would go on with 
the paper schedule this morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are quite a number of Senators absent 
who are interested in the paper schedule. I wanted to call the 
attention of the Senate to the items which we have passed over. 
I should like to take those items up and get the bill cleaned up 
to the paper schedule, where we expected to begin to-day. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I say to the Senator from Utah that my 
impression is that the senior Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. La 
FOLLETTE] has offered an amendment to paragraphs 27 and 28 
of the chemical schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
is he ready to take up the question of American valuation under 
Schedule 1? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not prepared to take it up right 
away. I could be prepared to take it up later in the day, if the 
Senator desires that to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish the Senator would try to do that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I had not supposed it was coming up 
to-day and I have not my material with me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that fact: If the Senator could be 
prepared I should like to take it up later in the day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE subsequently said: Mr. President, some 
time ago the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] suggested 
that it might bé possible later to-day to take up the American 
valuation plan embraced in the bill. I have made inquiry, and I 
find that several Senators who are interested in the question 
are not able to be here to-day. Therefore I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that perhaps it would be well to have a longer 
notice given of the time when that proposition shall be taken 
up, and that it would be better not to take it up to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] is 
deeply interested in the subject of American valuation, and I 
promised him that I would not bring it up in his absence. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Missouri was one of 
the Senators I had in mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. Since I made the suggestion I have learned 
that the Senator from Missouri will not be here to-day. There- 
fore I shall be very giad to withdraw the suggestion I previously 
made, and when the Senator from Missouri shall be here on 
Monday I will try to arrange a time when we can take up the 
subject of American valuation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. That will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next item passed over which I should like 
to have taken up is on page 178 of the bill, covering hat bodies, 
hoods, forms, shapes, and so forth. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, paragraph 1115 (b) was passed 
over when we reached it, and paragraph 1115 (a) was agre-d 
to tentatively, because of the absence of the senior Senator fran 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the Senator from Kentucky has 
not any particular interest in section 1115 (b). I was so told 
by my secretary, who asked the Senator from Kentucky if he 
was ready to proceed with it, and the report that my secretary 
gave me was that the Senator from Kentucky said that he was 
not particularly interested in it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I spoke to the Senator from Kentucky and 
advised him that section (b) of paragraph 1115 had been passed 
over at his request. I see the Senator from Kentucky is now on 
the floor and he may speak for himself as to this particular 
paragraph. 

Mr, SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
if he is prepared now, or does he desire, to take up paragraph 
1115 (b), covering bodies, hoods, forms, and shapes for hats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am not interested in sub- 
section (b). 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I learned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The paragraph which I asked to go over 
was subsection (a). 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Utah will recall that sub- 
section (a) was tentatively agreed to, with the understanding 
the Senator from Kentucky wished to discuss it. There will be 
no objection to a reconsideration if the Senator from Kentucky 
desires. 
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Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Kentucky desires to dis- 
cuss that subsection now, I am perfectly willing that he should 
do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I had not expected to take it up to-day, be- 
cause I supposed we would probably go through the bill before 
we came back to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to clean up everything in the bill 
so that we may know just where we are. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The original amendment which I propose to 
offer changing the language does not affect any amendment 
which is in the subsection now, and, under the arrangement, I 
supposed that we would only deal with Senate committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, of course, the amendment of 
the Senator would not now be in order. So we could take it 
up when individual amendments shall be reached. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I had been here, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, at the time it was reached, I had expected to ask unani- 
mous consent to offer my amendment at that time, but it is an 
independent amendment and does not affect the committee 
amendments. As the subsection has gone over, I really would 
prefer that it take the regular course; but I want to say that 
it is subsection (a) in which I am interested and not sub- 
section (b). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair), What 
is the desire of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will inquire if there is any objection to taking 
up paragraph 1115 (b)? 

‘Mr. GEORGE. There will be no objection to taking up that 
paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cmr Clank. On page 178, in paragraph 1115 (b), line 
12, after the word “in,” it is proposed to strike out “part” and 
insert “in chief value,” so as to read: 

(b) Bodies, hoods, forms, and shapes, for hats, bonnets, caps, bérets, 
and similar articles manufactured wholly or in chief value of wool felt. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there is no objection to that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 

ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same paragraph, on page 178, 
line 12, after the word “ felt,” strike out “40 cents” and insert 
“30 cents.” 

Mr. SMOOT., Mr. President, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out “30 cents” and inserting “33 cents,” 
so as to provide a proper compensatory duty in view of the in- 
crease in the duty on wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator repeat his 
request? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate I have suggested is to provide a 

Proper compensatory duty on account of the increase in the duty 
on wool which has been agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out “30 cents” and inserting “33 cents.” We have 
taken similar action in connection with all the compensatory 
duties under this schedule on account of the increased duty on 
Wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, the Senator 
is perfecting the committee amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have opposed all of these 
increases in the specific duty; but we have had two or three or 
more votes upon this question. I call the attention of the Senate 
to that fact. So far as I am concerned, I shall not enter into 
any further discussion of the matter, nor ask for any record 
vote on it. This is the specific duty; and I understand the 
Senator to propose 33 cents in lieu of 30 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is in accordance with the action taken 
by the Senate in other paragraphs of this schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. In all of the paragraphs under the wool 
schedule. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to be recorded as in opposition to it; 
but, at the same time, I see no reason for a vote upon the 
specific duties in this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it would be unfair to allow the others to 
go in and deny it on this particular item. 

I ask that my motion be put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah moves 
to amend the committee amendment by striking out “30” and 
inserting “33.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 178, line 13, to strike out 
“75 per cent” and insert 50 per cent.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is a great difference of 
opinion in regard to this amendment, not only in the Senate 
but outside of the Senate; and I think there is something in 
the claim that the House provision is the proper one. Our 
imports demonstrate that, I think, beyond a question of a 
doubt; and yet, having reported the bill, I do not feel free at 
this particular time to ask that the committee amendment be 
rejected. 

I desire to read a statement that was furnished us by the 
Tariff Commission, and then I am going to leave the matter to 
the Senate itself. I want to say frankly that the condition of 
the industry itself, if we are to measure the rate of duty by 
the importations, is such that the Senate committee made a mis- 
take; and yet I feel that I must obey the instructions of the 
committee. . 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not quite understand the Senator. I 
um trying to follow him. I ask for order in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will please be in 
order. 

‘ 155 SMOOT. The memorandum on wool felt hats reads as 
‘ollows: 


Rates asked for and proposed on this commodity have occasioned 
sharp differences of opinion. This situation has resulted in part from 
a misunderstanding of certain elements in the situation, and partly 
because certain parties in interest have taken counsel of their fears and 
overlooked important facts. 


This is what one of the employees of the Tariff Commission 
wrote me, and I desire to present it to the Senate: 


The following outline presents what seem to be the facts: (1) A 
demand for greatly increased protection has come from manufacturers 
of women’s wool felt hat bodies and finished wool hats. There has 
been no insistence on increased protection on men’s wool felt hats. 


And that we do not undertake to change. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I did not 
understand the last statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. That there was no insistence upon an increase 
in the duty on men’s wool hats. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Is the request for an increase 
on women's wool hats? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator if 
this increase will not affect men’s hats to the same extent that 
it will affect women’s hats? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it will, but I wanted to be perfectly 
ih ie with the Senate, and state just exactly what the situ- 
ation is. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I have correspondence saying 
that men’s hats are very seriously affected, 

Mr. SMOOT. All I know is that so far I have merely read 
the statement that was furnished me by one of the employees of 
the Tariff Commission. 

For instance, the quantity of hats and hat bodies of wool felt 
imported in the year 1927 was 1,421,754 pounds, valued at 
$2,529,486. The duty collected was $1,427,979, and the value 
per unit was $1.77. The equivalent ad valorem rate was 564 
per cent, and the equivalent specific rate was $1 and a fraction 
per pound. 

Wool wearing apparel, not knit, exclusive of wool hats and 
bodies, shows hardly any increase at all. The Tariff Summary 
makes this statement: 


Women’s hat bodies make up the bulk of the imports of felt hats and 
hat bodies, These hat bodies come principally from Italy, and most of 
them have been valued at less than $2 per pound, dutiable at 24 cents 
per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. The 4,760,747 pounds of wool- 
felt hats and hat bodies imported during 1928 amounted in number to 
29,957,340, of which 27,352,116 were hat bodies. 


Mr. President, I thought I had a sample to show the quality 
of the women’s hat bodies that are coming in here. They are 
very small in size. They are close-fitting over the head. It 
takes about between seven and eight of them to make a pound; 
and, of course, coming into the country as they did, with the 
increase since the report was made to the Senate, the manu- 
facturers simply state that if a reduction is made from 75 per 
cent to 50 per cent ad valorem, they might just as well give up 
the business in the United States. There is something to it, be- 
cause of the importations. 

If there is any other evidence that Senators have received 
from any source that will show that these increases have not 
taken place, and why this duty shonld be 50 instead of 75 per 
cent, I should like to hear from them; but I want to be perfectly 
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frank with the Senate, and say that I believe, with the case the 
manufacturers have presented since this bill was reported, that 
they are entitled to more than 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the House provided a 
rate of 75 per cent. Upon the showing submitted to the Finance 
Committee, that committee, as we see, reduced the rate to 50 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There has been additional evidence sub- 
mitted, and perhaps additional arguments have been presented. 
I wish to ask the chairman of the committee whether he favors 
the committee report, or whether he wishes to reject it and agree 
to the House rate? 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that if I had had 
the evidence that has been presented to me since the action of 
the Senate committee, I am inclined to think that I should have 
voted for the 75 per cent rate. i 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then let us take that position now and 
submit it to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think somebody else ought to say something 
about it before a vote is taken. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, That may be so. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I should hate to cripple the industry. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Utah the reason for this enormous increase in the price of all 
woolen products, This is a matter of such serious interest to 
the American people that it seems to me we ought to be given 
the facts relative thereto. 

The woolen goods that we ordinarily purchase from tailors 
are now about 200 per cent higher than they were prior to the 
war. Even the ready-made goods are from 75 to 100 per cent 
higher. All woolen fabrics used, from the lowest form of manu- 
facture to the highest, are pyramided. If there is any real 
natural cause for this, of course we shall have to submit; but if 
it is the result of legislation, either here or abroad, that is ar- 
tificial in its nature, we have been intrusted by the people of 
America with the duty of ascertaining the facts and giving them 
the benefit of our action in the light of those facts. 

I bave gotten no such information, however. A suit of clothes 
made by a tailor—and some people patronize tailors—is, as I 
have said, 200 per cent higher than before the war. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to put a question to him? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course if we want cheap hats, if we 
want cheap clothes, if we want any article of wearing apparel 
cheap, there is a very easy way to get them. Remove the tariff 
entirely; wipe it off, and buy from Japan, buy from China, buy 
from Italy, buy from Spain, buy from France, buy from Ger- 


many. If we want “cheap goods,” let us wipe off the tariff 
entirely. 

Mr. SMITH. I want an honest deal for the people who pay 
for them. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And I want high wages paid to Ameri- 
can labor, whether it be a tailor or a lawyer. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and if the American laborer and the 
American producer got the increase, I might not feel so antago- 
nistic toward this infamous high protection. They do not get 
it, however, and the Senator from California knows they do not 


et it. 

s Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think the American laborer and the 
American producer do get the benefit of a protective tariff; I 
know they do, and I object to the word“ infamous.“ 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator will have to content himself with 
his objection, for it is nothing short of infamous. 

Here we have a 200 per cent increase in the price of woolen 
goods as compared with that prior to the war. Do the wool 
producers get any such increase? Do those employed around 
the mills in the manufacture of woolen goods get any such in- 
crease? And if they do, have the American people who consume 
the product an opportunity to increase their purchasing power 
200 per cent? 

Here is a group of laborers around a woolen mill that want 
200 per cent increase. Here are the growers of the wool, who 
want 200 per cent increase. When I come to consider that 
question in a legislative capacity, am I justified in imposing 
that increase for the benefit of the sheep grower and the laborer 
when those who are to consume these articles have no oppor- 
tunity in the world to increase their purchasing power in order 
to avail themselves of an adequate amount of clothing and 
woolens in the forms in which organized society uses them? 
The Senator and I can not justify the imposition of any kind 
of a tariff rate, even though that tariff rate does benefit the 
producer of the material and the laborers engaged in fabri- 
eating it, if it is entirely out of line with the ability of the 
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publie to whom they cater adequately to supply themselves at 
that advance. The Senator and 1 are not here to look after the 
woolgrowers or the cotton growers, except in correlation with 
the interests of the American public. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to suggest, we can not adequately or wisely discuss the 
tariff question if we focus our minds upon one industry. We 
must contemplate all the industries of the United States, 

For example, I favor and I am asking for a tariff of 7 cents 
a pound on long-staple cotton, raised in the Senator’s State to 
some extent, certainly raised in Mississippi, in Texas, in Ari- 
zona, and in California. It might be argued: Why ask a tariff 
on cotton? You are not justified in asking a tariff on long- 
staple cotton because, forsooth, there are only a few people, rela- 
tively, engaged in raising cotton, whereas there are millions who 
use the manufactured products of cotton in various forms. 

Again, another Senator asks for a tariff on wool. Of course, 
the number of our people who are engaged in sheep raising is 
small compared with those who use the products of wool. 

Another Senator asks for a tariff on manganese ore, produced 
in Montana and certain other of the Northwestern and Western 
States. There is only a limited number of our people, com- 
paratively, engaged in the mining of manganese ore, whereas 
the product is, directly or indirectly, used by millions of people. 
Now, in the industries mentioned the consumers far outnumber 
the producers of the given product, but is that reason for with- 
holding protection for that industry? 

We can not intelligently discuss or wisely enact a general 
tariff law without contemplating the multitudinous industries of 
the country. Therefore, if I may address my friend from South 
Carolina, who speaks with force and great earnestness, when 
we are thinking of a tariff bill, we must contemplate all the 
people of all the States and their multitudinous industries, 
manufacturing, agricultural, mining, and the millions of people 
engaged in transforming, handling, transporting, the products 
of those industries. Now, if we protect and develop each and 
all of these many industries we have an employed and pros- 
perous people. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; Mr. President 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just a moment, if the Senator will per- 
mit, and then I shall be very glad to have him elaborate his 
own views. 

Therefore, in considering this tariff bill I do not think merely 
of California; I do not think merely of Nebraska; but, I hasten 
to add, let any Senator from Nebraska point out to me that 
there is an industry in that State peculiar to that State, limited 
to that State, the products of which are brought into competition 
with those of a cheap labor country, and I will favor a tariff 
to protect that American industry, not merely because it is an 
industry of Nebraska, made up of good American citizens, but 
for the further reason that by the development of that indus- 
try, immediately helpful to that State and those directly inter- 
ested in that industry, our action will indirectly be beneficial to 
every other State in the Union. That may be a poor way of 
briefly expressing my views as to the tariff legislation. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator is simply reiterat- 
ing what I have heard ever since I have been a Member of 
this body. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is sound doctrine. 

Mr. SMITH. From the standpoint of the man who is doing 
the goring, not from the standpoint of the ox which is gored. 
I put this down as a fact which we as legislators can not escape 
and should not attempt to escape. If the importation of a 
tariff is so high as to result in a certain wage schedule, a cer- 
tain return for the raw material, imposes a burden upon those 
who consume the product out of all proportion to the ability of 
~ consuming public to purchase, we haye done an iniquitous 

g. 

To illustrate, 120,000,000 people use woolen goods. If, in 
order tọ protect the industry adequately, as the advocates of 
protection describe it, we have to raise the rate to such a point 
as to get it out of all parity with the purchasing power of the 
public, who ought to have woolen clothing, are we justified in 
straining the tariff and the price to the last ounce regardless 
of the condition of the masses who are dependent on wool for 
adequate warm clothing? 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. I am not going to yield just now. Does my 
patriotism call upon me to favor a little group engaged in the 
production and manufacture of a universally necessary article, 
and have regard to what is adequate to that group of producers 
of the raw material, those engaged in fabrication and those who 
have invested their capital? Am I justified in cutting out the 


importation of all foreign goods, on the ground that if those 
goods come in, this little group that caters to 120,000,000 Amer- 
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ican people can not maintain a certain splendid standard of 
living when 120,000,000 American consumers have had afforded 
them no such advantage through an equal advance in their 
purchasing power? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE., Now will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. SMITH. 
thought. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just a question. 

Mr. SMITH. No; I do not want any question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH. It became so notorious that the producers of 
the raw material were handicapped and ruined by this very 
process that the President called an extraordinary session of 
Congress. To do what? To bring up to an equality the con- 
dition of those engaged as laborers—for that is all those engaged 
in producing the raw materials in this country are—those whose 
condition could not, by the very nature of the case, be jacked up 
artificially by the passage of a law. 

The policy of protection as applied to organized industry 
could not be adapted to unorganized agriculture. It would not 
work. Those engaged in nature’s business are subject to nature's 
laws. The manufacturer is not. He can produce his crop to 
the ounce and to the pound, he can control his production both 
as to quantity and quality, and, with his organization, can 
control the price, if the world is shut out, while he who pro- 
duces the raw material has no control over quantity, no control 
over quality, and no control over price. 

The vast army of men engaged in production in the fields and 
subject to nature’s laws are absolutely at the mercy of us here 
in the Senate, not at the mercy of the manufacturer. The cry 
has gone up all over the country of the robber barons, and the 
thieves, and the rapacious predatory interests. What is respon- 
sible? This very thing we are discussing now. We are respon- 
sible by the legislation we enact. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the Finance Committee admits 
that if this 75 per cent, or some great percentage, both specifie 
and ad valorem, is not granted these manufacturers, the Ameri- 
can people will have the benefit of lower-priced woolen stuffs. 
Who is the robber—the manufacturers, or you and I, who are 
aiding and abetting them in creating a condition which makes 
it necessary for the President to call an extraordinary session 
of Congress, and at least make a gesture—I do not know that it 
amounts to much—toward equalizing conditions for which the 
Senate and the House are alone responsible? 

Mr. President, the consuming public and the producer of the 
raw material haye not had one scintilla of recognition here ex- 
cept in toil. What in this bill, outside of the debenture, holds out 
even a scintilla of help to the great masses of producers of the 
major of our raw materials? What is there written in this bill? 

You know and I know that the principle may be the same in 
reference to any two classes, but the difference of the financial 
and organizing capacity of one as compared with the other will 
force you, if you are honest and just, to change the policy as to 
one as conrpared with the policy as to the other. 

Take the matter of the tremendous tariff placed on crockery 
ware; to do what? To help the householders of the United 
States with their scanty income, growing scantier every day be- 
cause of the absorption of individual effort by great aggregations 
of capital and combinations? Have you had due regard for those 
who. would make a home and furnish it with the ordinary crock- 
ery ware that is necessary? 

In order to protect certain mine owners and certain manufac- 
turers, to. get a certain return for them and those engaged in 
that specific work, have you measured the increase you propose 
to give them with the increased purchasing power of those who 
must get those articles? Have we told the manufacturers we are 
sorry, but if we put this price and this duty on any one of the 
products to which the Senator from California refers, we are 
making it impossible for Anrerican homes in general to have a 
standard of living to which the organized world can cater efti- 
ciently, but we are denying them that privilege. 

Mr. President, I want to make this statement in closing: Let 
us grant, for the sake of the argument, that protection is the 
proper principle. Mark the word “principle.” If you and I find 
in its application that it can not be of like benefit to all the 
American people, if it enriches one and impoverishes others, are 
we justified in applying it? 

Have we considered those who need woolen goods? No. We 
want to foster the industry. To what extent? It has been said 
here that certain importations come in. We are not governed by 
importations. We want to know the average income of the 
American household, and to what extent this diminishes their 
power to have the ordinary comforts and conveniences of an 
American home. 

We are not so much interested in the protection of a given 
industry as we are in the comforts and happiness of the Ameri- 


No; not now, because I want to develop this 
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can home, a thing we have not heard discussed here at all. All 
I have heard the chairman of the Finance Committee and those 
about him present has been a wail from some manufacturer, 
The great consuming public is voiceless here. It has no way 
that it can make itself felt, as does the subtle and invisible 
power of capital. Here we are asked to give a rate of 40 cents 
specific duty and 75 per cent ad valorem. Some one has dis- 
covered a principle by which to apply to the producers of these 
goods such a basis as that their rates may be raised to 40 cents 
specific and 75 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, I recall that the most eloquent, the most 
powerful speech I ever heard on the floor of the Senate was 
delivered by the late Senator Dolliver on Schedule K. So 
powerful was his argument, so clear cut, and so American, that 
he had consternation and fear in the hearts of everyone who 
was advocating that schedule at the time in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, I believe that speech laid the foundation for the subse- 
quent growth of such dissatisfaction amongst the advocates of 
high protection as to lead to the election and the prominence 
of certa‘n individuals who, though Republicans, do not believe 
in muleting the American public solely for the benefit of those 
engaged in fabricating any article in the manufacturing proc- 
esses of America. What regard have we had here for the con- 
sumers aside from the protests of a few on each side of the 
Chamber? What have we heard specifically and directly look- 
ing toward keeping a parity between the power of the public 
cd purchase and the power of the manufacturer to demand his 
price? 

Mr. President, I have not had time, as I have had in some 
other years, to study the tariff bill in its specific details, The 
Senator from California [Mr. SHorreree] referred a moment 
ago to the question of long-staple cotton. It was very adroitly 
put in, he knowing that I have had something to say from time 
to time in the Senate about cotton. But does the Senator from 
California think for one minute that I would impose a tariff 
on cotton if the imposition of that tariff would redound solely 
and alone to the benefit of the growers of long-staple cotton 
and the manufactures thereof, and that I would consent and 
be a party to the imposition of an unjustifiable burden upon 
those who buy the products regardless of their ability to buy? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the question is put 
directly to me I answer by inquiring, does the Senator believe, 
for exampie, in placing a tariff on long-staple cotton? I think 
such a tariff will directly benefit those engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of that type of cotton, and I do not think it will impose 
an unjust or any burden upon anybody in the United States. 
Does the Senator favor that or not? 

Mr. SMITH. No; I do not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I regret exceedingly to hear that the 
Senator is against that proposed protection on long-staple 
cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not favor the imposition of a tariff for 
the artificial protection and bolstering up of any industry when 
the product of that industry is a universal necessity—and much 
less would I advocate such a thing. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just to continue this Socratic discus- 
sion and to pursue the subject a moment further 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad the Senator denominated it as So- 
cratic, because it certainly is not democratic. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My recollection is that Socrates was 
a fairly thoughtful man. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; according to history. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, he had to commit suicide, 

Mr. SMITH. If he lived now he would too. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Perhaps he would. If he looked in cer- 
tain directions for thoughtful men he would look in yain. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does that mean that all of us who do not 
commit suicide are not thoughtful? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Perhaps many should, but hesitate. 

Mr. SMITH. If only those who are thoughtful committed 
suicide we would not miss them, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am sure the Senator from South 
Carolina would not commit suicide because he thinks. Let me 
ask him if he would favor, for example, a tariff on pineapples 
or-on grapefruit raised in Florida? Grapefruit is not raised in 
Maine or in New York. Grapefruit is not raised in Rhode 
Island, whose great Senator [Mr. HEBERT] smiles as I refer to 
his territorially small but intellectually and commercially great 
State. Does the Senator from South Carolina think that we 
should withhold, for example, tariff protection on grapefruit 
which is raised to any large extent practically only in the fine 
Sfate of Florida? I could multiply these questions by pointing 
out that there are any number of agricultural industries or 
branches of agriculture which are limited to certain territory 
or certain parts of our Union. If the argument of my learned 
friend is sound, then we should not grant any protection to 
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Florida because only a limited number of people there are 
engaged in the cultivation and raising of grapefruit. 

Mr. SMITH. I can satisfy the Senator by answering no, no! 
I would not put any duty on the grapefruit of Florida or the 
citrus fruit of Florida or of California. What right has the 
Senator to protect the grapefruit of California and of Florida 
and put a high protective duty on it when the wheat growers, 
who feed the masses of the American people with the indis- 
pensable thing called bread, need protection and can not get it, 
when those who not only feed the masses, but I, who represent 
a section of the country that clothes the world, have had no 
protection? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On what article? 

Mr. SMITH, On cotton, or any article. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My theory would give the Senator pro- 
tection on cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but the Senator gave wheat 30 cents per 
bushel protection—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. And the next day wheat went down 40 cents 
a bushel, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
per bushel to protect the American farmer. 
tor will permit me further 

Mr. SMITH. No; I am not going on with this colloquy, for 
the reason that it is too absurd on its face to argue that when 
we granted to the American wheat growers, under a special call 
of the Congress, a protective duty of 30 cents a bushel, we 
had done something beneficial to them. I believe it was abso- 
lute folly, because the wheat farmer had no organization, he 
had no power to demand it. The one incidental benefit he might 
obtain under such a proposal would be in curtailing the impor- 
tation at the time when some one was short on the market and 
did not have the wheat and had to offer a little premium. So 
long as the man who buys wheat, both for domestic consumption, 
and for export, has the power of fixing the price he can laugh 
your tariff to ridicule. So long as the men who buy cotton 
have the power to fix the price, both for export and for domestic 
consumption, what does it avail the disorganized and unor- 
ganizable element interested in cotton raising to have a tariff? 

With a little group down in the extreme tropical end of 
Florida, where conditions readily lend themselyes to organiza- 
tion and the industry is very easily organized, and it takes very 
little to supervise it, the situation is very different. The same 
is true of California citrus fruits. But what about the masses 
of wheat producers, cattle producers, corn producers, and cotton 
producers of the country, as vast as the continent, involving 
everybody? Are we justified in taking these little organizable 
groups and imposing an unjust relation between them and the 
great masses not only of the American producers of raw mate- 
rial but the consumers themselves? Our duty is not always to 
act for those who are fortunate enough to own an orange 
grove or a woolen mill or a cotton mill, or who comprise a group 
of manufacturers of cotton goods. I do not mean those who 
spin the goods, but the fabricators who get together, as we have 
seen done in the case of the men who manufacture the clothing, 
and who come in and say, “ Unless you do so-and-so and raise 
the tariff duty, my labor can not get a certain wage and I can 
not get a certain profit, and the American people are not likely 
to get clothing at a rate which is cheaper than we otherwise 
feel justified in letting them have it for in justice to our em- 
ployees and ourselves.” 

No, Mr. President, until the principle of protection can be 
applied to every man, woman, and child in America in propor- 
tion as the tariff is raised or lowered to affect them all auto- 
matically, whether beneficially or disastrously, I for one shall 
never vote for it. When we can print on one page the actual 
beneficiaries, the primary beneficiaries, in the United States of 
the tariff law as enacted by the Republican Party, and when 
we would have to haye a census of all the American people to 
enable us to enumerate the victims of it, I am not called upon 
as a representative in part of the American people to carry out 
the immemorial doctrine of Alexander Hamilton that the affairs 
of the country should be in the hands of the rich and the prop- 
erty owners and that legislation should deal with them and for 
them, 

Mr. President, I have sat here from day to day, as I have 
said, without the opportunity to study the schedules specifically 
and in detail. There seems to be an understanding that the 
rates are to be left exactly as they have been or that we are to 
have a still higher basis, because the cost of living has gone 
up—and gone up by reason of what? By reason of the vicious 
circle we ourselves have created. The tariff has been increased, 
whereby we have raised the prices of manufactured goods, and 
thus we have increased the cost of living. In order to meet 
that increased cost of living the. tariff has been raised more, 


I would gladly give a duty of a dollar 
Now, if the Sena- 
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and again the cost of living goes up in consequence. The vicious 
circle has gone on and on until in 1929 the result was so na- 
tion-wide and so scandalous that a Republican President called 
an extraordinary session of Congress to rectify what he recog- 
nized and what the whole United States had recognized as an 
impending disaster. 

These are but the symptoms that we see manifested about 
us. The real condition is beyond the imagination of man to de- 
scribe. The American Government can not survive with one- 
half or two-thirds or three-fourths of its citizens paying unjust, 
unholy, and intolerable tribute to the protected few. Step by 
Step and year by year this has gone on until, Mr. President, 80 
per cent of all the farms in America are mortgaged. Gentle- 
men of the Senate, I have seen the landowners of the South 
strip their splendid and incalculably valuable forests for the 
local lumber mills, to be sawed into crossties for the railroads, 
because, when the time of harvest came the return for their 
crops did not yield them sufficient on which to live and afford 
a prospect for continuing their operations another year. The 
forests of the South are gone, the invaluable timber which is 
known as yellow pine is gone; the natural resources of my sec- 
tion of the country have gone. Then, in turn, mortgages have 
been placed upon the farms. Now those mortgages are being 
foreclosed. In one State the president of one of the banks, 
which are known as Federal Jand banks, told me on the day 
before Christmas that he had sold under execution more than 
a million dollars worth of land on account of defaulted inter- 
est on the mortgages which had been given to secure amounts 
borrowed. 

There is desolation and ruin throughout all the producing 
sections of America, unemployment and subnormal standard of 
living on the part of those who are dependent upon their daily 
wage and salary. In view of that condition, which ought to 
haye made every American hang his head in shame, the Presi- 
dent called an extraordinary session of Congress to attempt 
to alleviate the distress of 40,000,000 of American citizens, while 
at the same time we heard many industrial leaders and others 
ringing the changes on universal prosperity. - 

Yes, Mr. President, Congress in both branches and the pur- 
veyors of our news and those who only view the industrial 
aspect of the country have the mistaken idea of universal pros- 
perity. Just how long these inequalities can exist, just how 
long the great backbone and hope of America can be menaced 
and jeopardized as it is now God only knows. When this country 
is in danger and foreign forces beleaguer us, it is the yeomanry 
of the country upon whom we depend for its defense. No more 
patriotic men live in America to-day than the farmers who till 
the soil and feed and clothe this Nation; but we have disre- 
garded them; we are disregarding them now. We are proposing 
to pass a bill here which will mean an added burden of incal- 
culable millions upon this voiceless mass. Just how long they 
will be voiceless, God only knows. Schoolhouses, modern edu- 
cation, good roads, and the automobiles have eliminated the 
backwoods. Thank God, there is no backwoods any more. The 
speed with which all citizens may pass with our modern con- 
veyances over our modern roads has made the man in the woods 
as cosmopolitan as is the man who walks city streets, and though 
at one time, perhaps, the farmers of this country could be hood- 
winked, deceived, and beguiled, the educated generation that is 
coming on will demand an accounting of the situation as it 
affects them. 

I wish I had had the opportunity to have studied more pro- 
foundly the terms of the pending bill; I wish that I had had 
the time to have calculated the average purchasing power in the 
form of salaries and per diem wages earned as compared with 
the increased prices which will result from the enactment of 
the pending bill, so that I might advise those who hear and read 
what I say as to the added imposition. 

It was a very sad spectacle in the eyes of some when two 
days ago we refused to certain interests the privilege of obtain- 
ing fifty-four or fifty-five million dollars at the expense of those 
who are dependent upon sugar. We come now to the question 
of wool; but we are simply confining ourselves to the condition 
of the wool manufacturer and his employees. 

Mr. President, I feel to-day that I am more of a Jeffersonian 
Democrat than ever before in my life. The logical sequence of 
the Hamiltonian doctrine is manifest now in America, I think 
Mr. Hamilton himself, if he could be resurrected, if he could 
come back and see the result of his doctrine, would be willing 
either to modify it or to repudiate it in toto. 

Mr. GILLETT obtained the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. GILLETT. For what purpose? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I shall occupy only two minutes if the Sena- 
tor will yield. 
Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 


KILLINGS RESULTING FROM PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, the attention of the country 
has lately been drawn to the number of persons who have been 
killed in the course of enforcing the prohibition amendment. 
The Hearst newspapers haye summarized these killings, giving 
names, dates, and circumstances separately for every State and 
county in the Union. The deaths total 1,360. 

Now that the Law Enforcement Commission is making an in- 
quiry into this subject, I think it would be a good idea to pre- 
serve this summary of the killings, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Recorp and to express the hope that it 
may receive the attention of the commission so that life may 
still have some value in the United States of America. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. resident. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Do the statistics give the number of offi- 
cers who have been killed by bootleggers? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The summary gives that information. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think those figures ought to be given. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It also gives the number of people who were 
not bootleggers who were shot by officers who investigated the 
situation after they had killed the citizens. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ask that all 
the material he has compiled be printed in the Recorp or merely 
the numbers? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask unanimous consent that the material 
which I send to the desk may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Poor old CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Maryland? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Herald of Sunday, December 1, 1929] 
Dry EnrorcemMent Costs 1,360 LIVES—ASTOUNDING DEATH TOLL OF 

PROHIBITION SHOWN BY WASHINGTON HERALD—HBARST NEWSPAPERS 

Survey THROUGHOUT NATION Uncovers GHASTLY RECORD or KILLINGS 

DIRECTLY DUE TO ATTEMPTS TO ENFORCE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 

(To-day the Washington Herald publishes the first of a series of ar- 
ticles summarizing the results of a nation-wide survey made by the 
Herald, a Hearst newspaper, into probibition enforcement fatalities 
throughout the United States during the 10 years of national probibition. 
The survey, which has revealed many startling facts heretofore unpub- 
lished, has been conducted for the Herald by Cole E. Morgan, for many 
years a member of the Herald staff and an accredited Washington corre- 
spondent for the Hearst newspapers. Five and one-half months have 
been devoted to this exhaustive research that has undertaken to go into 
every county and city in the United States, The second article of this 
series will appear in the Herald next Sunday.) 


By Cole E. Morgan 


Thirteen hundred and sixty men, women, and children in their graves! 

That is not the total of a foreign massacre but a record of lives lost 
in attempts to force the eighteenth amendment on the people of the 
United States. It covers the period of almost 10 years, since national 
prohibition became a law on January 16, 1920. 

These figures do not include the countless deaths resulting from gang 
wars, hijacking encounters, drink-crazed citizens, and intoxicated driv- 
ers—the sanguinary spawn of the dry law. Nor do they include perhaps 
hundreds of other deaths in which agents of the dry law may have 
been involved but which have not been ferreted out. 

OFFICERS INVOLVED IN EVERY DEATH 

These 1,360 deaths have been recorded definitely by.the Washington 
Herald as those in which it is known that prohibition enforcement was 
directly at issue. In every case one or more sworn officers of the law 
or their agents were involved as principals, either as the killers or the 
killed. 

This is the story of “shotgun prohibition.” 
with a vengeance! 

The Washington Herald has gathered these figures solely upon its 
own initiative. For five and a half months it canvassed the Nation for 
facts. It sent out more than 10,000 letters and questionnaires to State, 


It is shotgun coercion 


county, and city officials in every single county in the land. It got 
replies from coroners, county clerks, sheriffs, prosecuting attorneys, 
medical examiners, city executives, and chiefs of police. It secured 
facts from official Federal Government records, from the files of news- 
papers, from daily news dispatches of nation-wide press services, and 
other sources of indisputable reliability. 
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Not one cent was paid to any officials for their reports. The con- 
cluding paragraph in the Herald's letter to each stated: 

“This canvass is not inspired by any organization or group on either 
side of this question.” 

The officials interrogated replied voluntarily, The simple facts they 
attested to were startling in their cold, blunt frankness, and would fill 
many pages of a newspaper. 

They can be boiled down to one line, significant and damning in 
itself: “Thirteen hundred and sixty men, women, and children lost 
their lives through official attempts to enforce the dry law with the 
shotgun.” 

This figure is nearly seven times the number recorded by the Federal 
Prohibition Bureau, the latest compilation of which was made public 
by Commissioner Doran last month. It is more than five times the 
number read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD last June by Representa- 
tive KAHN, of California, and Representative LAGUARDIA, of New York. 


ALL STATES IN IT 


Every one of the 48 States, as well as the District of Columbia, is 
represented in the signed reports gathered by the Washington Herald, 
which have come from 92 per cent of the 3,075 counties of the country. 

In many instances officials answered the questionnaires and impressed 
the seal of their office thereon, attesting to their authenticity, 

A number replied that the records of dry law enforcement fatalities 
were not complete in their respective localities. 

The Washington Herald began its canvass on June 16, four days 
before Attorney General Mitchell announced that the Department of 
Justice would make a nation-wide investigation into dry-law killings. 
On August 10 Attorney General Mitchell announced that the department 
had abandoned its effort as an impossible task. 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


The Washington Herald, however, was convinced that its own survey 
to obtain the truth about dry-law killings could be carried through to 
a reasonable degree of completeness. The results of its painstaking 
research are presented herewith. 

The list of fatalities—1,360 of them—which begins in this issue and 
will be continued in later Sunday issues, speaks for itself. 

Back of these figures, in addition to the 200 cases of record in the 
Federal Prohibition Bureau, and the fifty-odd additional cases recorded 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, are official records of the United States 
Customs Bureau, Coast Guard, Bureau of Immigration, and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the District of Columbia, police department, and 3,943 
individual reports from local officials in 2,735 counties and 587 cities 
besides accounts taken from newspapers and other authoritative sources 
of another 103 counties. Only 237 of the 3,075 counties in the country 
are not of record in some form. 

The reports from county and city officials in all but a few cases bear 
the written signatures of these officials, Attached to each is the en- 
velope in which it was received, showing the cancellation stamp of the 
post office where and when mailed. 

Dry-law enforcement deaths have been recorded from 668 counties. 
This is 21.7 per cent of the entire country and 23.5 per cent of the 
counties of record. 

In its questionnaires to county and city officials answers to these 12 
questions were sought where there was a death to be reported: 

Date of death, person killed, address, occupation; slayer, address, 
occupation; manner of death; place of encounter; inquest verdict; 
grand-jury action; other court action. In addition, a brief explanatory 
review of the case was requested. 

The Herald received 1,080 reports from coroners; 973 from county 
clerks ; 365 from prosecuting attorneys ; 355 from county attorneys; 347 
from sheriffs; 103 from superior, circuit, and district court clerks; 33 
from county and city judges; 35 from justices of the peace; 45 from 
medical examiners and health officers; 15 from mayors, city managers, 
and city commissioners; 222 from city clerks and auditors; and 370 
from chiefs of police. 

NAMEs or THos= WHO Lost Lives tn District or COLUMBIA, ALABAMA, 
ARKANSAS, CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, AND OTHER STATES 

The Washington Herald to-day publishes the first Installment of its 
tabulation of 1,360 persons known to have lost their lives through en- 
forcement or attempted enforcement of the eighteenth amendment and 
supporting Federal, State, and local dry laws during the almost 10 years 
of national prohibition. 

To-day’s installment includes the District of Columbia and the States 
of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, and Georgia. 

The list, arranged alphabetically by States and counties, follows: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


J. F. McAuliffe, policeman, killed by Samuel Jenkins, alleged boot- 
legger, January 21, 1928. 

John F. Luitich, occupation unknown, killed by automobile operated 
by Robert B. Dixon, negro, in liquor chase January 4, 1929. 
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Sister Cephus Becker, Providence Hospital, killed by automobile oper- 
ated by Clifton Young, negro, being pursued in liquor chase by Policemen 
H. E. Ogle and Fred A. Schenck June 23, 1925. 

Samuel L. Gallahan, lieutenant, fire department, killed in collision 
with fire truck by automobile operated by James S. O'Donnell, pursued 
in liquor chase by Sergt. George M. Little and other policemen July 23, 
1927. 

Ottmer H. Fleming, alleged rum runner, killed by C. O. Rouse, police- 
man, April 24, 1929, 

Lewis Burton, alleged rum runner, killed by R. F. Langdon, policeman, 
March 21, 1929. 

Frank Dement, occupation unknown, killed in liquor chase by officers, 
including Sergt. George M. Little, T. O. Montgomery, and W. O. Shotter, 
policemen, and W. H. Schultz, revenue officer, April 13, 1927. 

Total District of Columbia, 7. 

ALABAMA 
Autauga County (Prattville, county seat) 

Frank McGowan, farmer, killed by S. E. Trainum, deputy State 
enforcement officer, November, 1925. 

Total Autauga County, 1. 

Baldwin County (Bay Minette, county seat) 

Luman Nettles, negro, laborer, killed by M. H. Wilkins, deputy sheriff, 
February 17, 1927. . 

Henry Haider, farmer, killed by B. O. Wiggins, deputy sheriff, Septem- 
ber 24, 1928. 

Monroe Foster, laborer, killed by B. O. Wiggins, deputy sheriff, April, 
1929, 

Jake Kellar, farmer, killed by Louis D, Henderson, deputy sheriff, 
September 2, 1929. 

Total Baldwin County, 4. 

Chambers County (Lafayette, county seat) 

Lon Copeland, negro, farmer, killed by W. G. Wallace, deputy State 
enforcement officer, April 3, 1928. 

Total Chambers County, 1. 


Clarke County (Grove Hill, county seat) 


One or two killings reported by county clerk; no details. 
Total Clarke County, 1. 
2 Clay County (Ashland, county seat) 

James B. Ramsey, enforcement officer, killed by Northern Lakey, 
farmer, July, 1920. 

One death in still raid reported by county clerk; no details; 1923. 

Clarence Bailey, 18-year-old high-school boy, killed by Cecil Guthrie, 
deputy sheriff, September 8, 1929. 

Total Clay County, 3. 

Cleburne County (Heflin, county seat) 

Jess Coffee, farmer, killed by B. H. Crumpton, Federal officer, March 
28, 1923. 

Chalmers McAlphine, farmer, killed by R. P. Ferguson, Federal officer, 
October 13, 1921. 

Will Burton, deputy sheriff, killed by Ed. Burrow, police officer, 1926. 

Total Cleburne County, 3. 

Colbert County (Tuscumbia, county seat) 

Don Stephenson, hardware clerk and revenue officer, killed by Hamp- 
ton Kirby, alleged moonshiner, January 22, 1921. 

Deputy Sheriff Thurman, killed by Tom Stanford, alleged moonshiner, 
fall of 1927. 

Tom Stanford, alleged moonshiner, killed by Deputy Sheriff Thurman, 
fall of 1927. 

Total Colbert County, 3. 


Conecuh County (Evergreen, county seat) 
J. W. Kelley, alias Pet Kelley, farmer, killed by R. G. Kendall, sheriff, 


February, 1921. 
Total Conecuh County, 1. 


“Crenshaw County (Luverne, county seat) 
Oscar Brooks, farmer, killed by John Lord, town marshal, and a 


deputy sheriff, January 5, 1927. 
Total Crenshaw County, 1. 


Date County (Ozark, county seat) 


W. E. McGowan, deputy sheriff, killed by Perry N. Bell, alleged boot- 
legger, May 13, 1924. 

Marvin Williams, deputy sheriff, killed by Columbus Spooney, negro 
laborer, October 13, 1928. 

Adas Windham, deputy sheriff, killed by Ben Smith and Huey Wald- 
ing, farmers, September 18, 1927. 

Arthur Kelly, deputy sheriff, killed by Ben Smith and Huey Walding, 
farmers, September 18, 1927. 

Total Dale County, 4. 


Elmore County (Welumpka, county seat) 


Lee Taunton, alleged bootlegger, killed by officers (names unknown), 
September, 1921, 
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James Thomas Hall, alleged bootlegger, killed by raiding party, in- 
cluding Prohibition Agent W. H. Gillespie, Sheriff W. C. Holbrook, Chief 
Deputy Sheriff A. V. Varner, and State Officer H. L. Nelson, May 5, 
1927. 

John Williams, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by W. E. Lewis, dep- 
uty sheriff, September, 1927. 

Isaiah Washington, alleged bootlegger, drowned fleecing from officer 
(name unknown), September 5, 1928. 

Total Elmore County, 4, 

Etowah County (Gadsden, county seat) 

John W. O Bryan, deputy sheriff, killed by Ed. Heaton, September 2, 
1929. 

Total Etowah County, 1. 

Fayette County (Fayette, county seat) 
W. Pose Maddox, farmer, killed by J. T. Stancil, prohibition agent, 


October 4, 1922. 
Total Fayette County, 1. 
Geneva County (Geneva, county seat) 
Will Rogers, negro, turpentine laborer, killed by J, E. Harris and 
John E. Martin, deputy sheriffs, August 25, 1925. 
Total Geneva County, 1. 
Jefferson County (Birmingham, county seat) 
Thirteen persons killed, alleged moonshiners, rum runners, and boot- 
leggers, names unknown, estimated from coroner's report. 
Kirk Lewis, alias Curtis Tidmore, killed by Thomas C. Dews, prohibi- 
tion agent, and other officers, names unknown, September 28, 1921, 
Five officers killed, no details, reported by coroner. 
Total Jefferson County, 19. 
Limestone County (Athens, county seat) 
Charles E. Howell, prohibition agent, killed by four unknown, occu- 
pation unknown, July 17, 1921. 
Total Limestone County, 1. 


Lowndes County (Hayneville, county seat) 


Davis, farmer, killed by P. C. Herbert, sheriff, about 1921. 
Total Lowndes County, 1. 


Macon County (Tuskegee, county seat) 

Pomp Williams, negro, alleged moonshiner, killed by W. C. Daniel, 
sheriff, and M. H. Spratlin, deputy sheriff, April or May, 1920. 

Total Macon County, 1. 

Madison County (Huntsville, county seat) 

Two killings by deputy sheriffs reported by county attorney; no 
details, 

R. H. Craft, farmer and former prohibition agent, killed by persons 
unknown, thought to be moonshiners, June 12, 1929. 

Total Madison County, 3. 


Marion County (Hamilton, county seat) 

Willie Knight, blacksmith, killed by Will Dill, policeman, December, 
1921. 

Total Marion County, 1. 

Mobile County (Mobile, county seat) 

Mack Turner, alleged bootlegger, killed by raiding party including 
Prohibition Agents P. T. Graves and Harvey T. Hughes, Deputy Sheriff 
Felix Lee and Chief of Police Gus Dixon, of Pritchard, April 28, 1927. 

Wade Hampton, negro, killed by A. G. Sutterfield, prohibition agent, 
September 25, 1926. 

W. F. Murphy, traffic officer, killed by alleged bootleggers, names 
unknown, October 11, 1929. 

Total Mobile County, 3. 

Morgan County (Decatur, county seat) 

Morris French, alleged bootlegger, killed by J. C. Rogers, chief of 
police, March 10, 1925. 

Burns Alderman, deputy sheriff, killed by J. R. Jackson, alleged moon- 
shiner, September, 1927. 

J. R. Jackson, alleged moonshiner, killed by Will Willoughby, deputy 
sheriff, September, 1927. 

Total Morgan County, 3. 

Randolph County (Wedowee, county seat) 

Negro, name unknown, farmer, killed by G. N. Cofield, sheriff, about 
1921. 

Negro, name unknown, killed by person unknown, supposed to have 
been officer, about 1927. 

Total Randoiph County, 2. 

Russell County (Seale, county seat) 

J. Albert Edmonds, store clerk, killed by Grady Cobb, prohibition 
agent, June 9, 1929. 

Total Russell County, 1. 

Shelby County (Columbiana, county seat) 

Louise Monteabaro, alleged rum runner, killed by H. F. Beake, chief 
of police, and W. B. Farmer, traffic officer, Noyember 14, 1927. 

Total Shelby “ounty, 1. 
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Ft. Clair County (Pell City, county seat) 
Remus W. Buckner, prohibition agent, killed by person unknown at 
still, May 12, 1926. 
Richard Griffin, prohibition agent, killed by persons unknown, alleged 
moonshiners, December 6, 1920. 
Total St. Clair County, 2. 
Walker County (Jasper, county seat) 
Six persons killed, according to report by chief deputy sheriff; no 
details. 
Total Walker County, 6. 
Washington County (Chatom, county seat) 
Amos Crane, farmer, killed by 8. G. Tucker, sheriff, and J. W. Henson, 
deputy sheriff, 1925. 
Total Washington County, 1. 
Total Alabama, 75. 
ARIZONA 
Cochise County (Tombstone, county seat) 
E. O. Osborn, alleged bootlegger, killed by William J. Bennett, deputy 
sheriff, January 22, 1922. 
Lon Parker, border immigration patrolman, killed by persons un- 
known, alleged rum runners, July 25, 1926. 
Mexican, name unknown, alleged rum runner, killed by Lon Parker, 
border immigration patrolman, July 25, 1926. 
Total Cochise County, 3. 
s Pima County (Tucson, county seat) 
William W. McKee, border patrol officer, killed by Antonio Padila 
and Alfredo Grijalva, Mexican, alleged rum runners, April 23, 1926. 
Total Pima County, 1. 


Santa Cruz County (Nogales, county seat) 


Claude Butler, soldier, killed by P. B. Doolitte, customs inspector, 
March 31, 1928. 

Damion Marquez, laborer, killed by Carson Morrow, border patrol 
inspector, January 1, 1929. 

Mexican, name unknown, occupation unknown, killed by customs in- 
spectors, date unknown. 
Lyons, occupation unknown, killed by customs officer, name 
unknown, November 20, 1922. 

Ventura Reyna, occupation unknown, killed by customs officer, name 
unknown, May 15, 1925. 

Total Santa Cruz County, 5. 

Total Arizona, 9. 


ARKANSAS 
Arkansas County (DeWitt, county seat) 


Cecil LaCotts, alleged moonshiner, killed by John H. Hooper, prohi- 
bition agent, and Roy Stegall, informer, October 23, 1920. 

P. O. Capps, alleged moonshiner, killed by Jobn H. Hooper, prohi- 
bition agent, and Roy Stegall, informer, October 23, 1920. 

Total Arkansas County, 2. 


Ashloy County (Hamburg, county seat) 


F. R. Newson, sawmill foreman, killed by officers, names unknown, 
November, 1924. 

Scott Struker, city marshal, killed by Aaron Harris, farmer, March, 
1925. 

Aaron Harris, farmer, electrocuted for killing Scott Struker, 1925. 

Total Ashley County, 3. 


Baxter County (Mountan Home, county seat) 


Homer Gifford, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Total Baxter County, 1, 


Craighead County (Jonesboro, county seat) 


J. H. Jenkins, deputy sheriff, killed by person unknown, occupation 
unknown, December 11, 1928. 

L, E. Storey, alleged bootlegger, killed by Marion C. Burns, prohibi- 
tion agent, and State officers, names unknown, December 21, 1924. 

Total Craighead County, 2. 


Crittenden County (Marion, county seat) 
Lee Prudman, negro, alleged moonshiner, killed by Charles F. Cooley 


and R. N. Wilson, prohibition agents, about January 9, 1928. 
Total Crittenden County, 1. 


Garland County (Hot Springs, county seat) 


Clarence Jones, alleged moonshiner, killed by J. H. Hooper, prohibi- 
tion agent, August 25, 1924. 

Silas E. Wilson, alleged moonshiner, killed by John H. Hooper, prohi- 
bition agent, January 11, 1924. 

Total Garland County, 2. 


Hempstead County (Washington, county seat) 


W. H. Goff, deputy sheriff, killed by Oscar Robison, service-station 
operator, November 5, 1926. 
Total Hempstead County, 1. 
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Independence County (Batesville, county seat) 

Andy Minard, alleged rum runner, killed by N. F. Harris, deputy 
sheriff, May 18, 1926. 

Total Independence County, 1. 

Jackson County (Newport, county seat) 

Glenn Quay, occupation unknown, killed by George Johnson, deputy 
sheriff, June 17, 1929. 

Total Jackson County, 1. 

Little River County (Ashdown, county seat) 

Roy Selmers, officer, killed by Charlie Frazier, alleged bootlegger, 
June 19, 1928. 

Ray Herrin, alleged moonshiner, killed by Burl Keenan, officer, 

Total Little River County, 2. 

Miller County (Texarkana, county seat) 
Ferris, farmer, killed by Prohibition Agent Cooley, 1923. 

Total Miller County, 1. 

Mississippi County (Blytheville, county seat) 

Joe W. Carter, alleged moonshiner, killed by party of prohibition 
agents, including S. M. Gurley, Theodore E. Burnes, Ben L. Goode, and 
Austin G. Sutterfield, February 7, 1925. 

Total Mississippi County, 1. 

Monroe County (Clarendon, county seat) 

Eugene R. Thompson, farmer, killed by county officers, names un- 
known, May 29, 1925. 

Charles Woods, alleged bootlegger, killed by H. J. Cowell, officer, 
April 27, 1929. 8 

Total Monroe County, 2. 

Montgomery County (Mount Ida, county seat) 

Edwards, boy, killed by sheriff's posse, names unknown, 1927. 

Jerry Smith, farmer, killed by constable, name unknown, and party 
of farmers and officers, 1925. 

Total Montgomery County, 2. 

Nevada County (Prescott, county seat) 

Fred E. Murrah, city marshal, killed by persons unknown in still raid, 
date unknown. 

Total Nevada County, 1. 

Newton County (Jasper, county seat) 

Teddy Cox, alleged moonshiner, killed by raiding party of Federal and 
county officers led by Newton M. Cloringer and Otis B. Knapp, pro- 
hibition agents, March 16, 1922. 

Total Newton County, 1. 

Ouachita County (Camden, county seat) 

Paul Stanley, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Zac Horton, deputy sheriff, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

Total Ouachita County, 2. 

Phillips County (Helena, county seat) 

Jack Dempsey, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by J. H. Perry, police- 
man, February 13, 1927. 

Dan Hill, killed, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Total Phillips County, 2. 

Pope County (Russellville, county seat) 

Jef! Bullock, deputy sheriff, killed by Arley Gregory, farmer, January, 
1928. 

Total Pope County, 1. 

Pulaski County (Little Rock, county seat) 
Wood McArthur, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Total Pulaski County, 1. 
St. Francis County (Forrest City, county seat) 

James M. Scott, alleged moonshiner, killed by raiding party, in- 
cluding Prohibition Agents Marion C. Burns and Theo E. Burns, Sheriff 
Sanders, and several deputy sheriffs, July 13, 1924. 

Will Smith, farmer, killed by Otis McConnell, deputy sheriff, May, 
1927. 

Total St. Francis County, 2. 

Saline County (Benton, county seat) 

Jesse R. Johnson, prohibition agent, killed by Orin Ray, alleged 
bootlegger, November 21, 1921. 

Tota] Saline County, 1. 


Union County (El Dorado, county seat) 


Unidentified man killed, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


Total Union County, 1. 


County unidentified 
Kinsey settlement, unidentified negro killed, no details, recorded in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Total county unidentified, 1. 
Total Arkansas, 35. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Alameda County (Oakland, county seat) 
George Hamilton Wentworth, prohibition agent, killed by Burrill 
` Churchill Morris, alleged bootlegger, died November 24, 1926. 
Burrill Churchill Morris, alleged bootlegger, killed by George Ham- 
ilton Wentworth, prohibition agent, November 23, 1926. 
Total Alameda County, 2. 
Contra Costa County (Martinez, county seat) 
Joseph S. Mamola, operator in district attorney's office, killed by Joe 
Agrella, occupation unknown, April 13, 1927. 
Total Contra Costa County, 1. 
Fresno County (Fresno, county seat) 
Frank Aiello, laborer, killed by I. B. Chalmers, deputy sheriff, and 
Alvin Cole, constable, May 25, 1928. 
Total Fresno County, 1. 
Humboldt County (Eureka, county seat) 
H. Stewart, occupation unknown, killed by Deputy Sheriff Taylor, 
1922. 
Total Humboldt County, 1. 


Imperial County (El Centro, county seat) 

Paul Robinson, policeman, killed by R. Mendoza, occupation unknown, 
June 12, 1926. 

Total Imperial County, 1. . 

Inyo County (Independence, county seat) 

L. A. Hazzard, deputy sheriff, killed by Charles Jackson, Indian, 
January 11, 1925. 

Total Inyo County, 1. 

Kern County (Bakersfield, county seat) 

W. W. Wiles, constable, killed by Lewis M. Lowe, alleged bootlegger, 
December 19, 1924. 

Charles Chulla, alleged moonshiner, killed by Jack Ormsby, prohibi- 
tion agent, and Harry Chenowith, occupation unknown, summer of 
1929. 

Total Kern County, 2. 

Lassen County (Susanville, county seat) 

Clarence W. La Flower, lumberman, killed by Neil Merrill, deputy 
constable, April 23, 1927. 

Total Lassen County, 1. 

Los Angeles County (Los Angeles, county seat) 

John F. Brinnegar, policeman, killed by W. F. Beard, alleged boot- 
legger, September 29, 1928. 

W. F. Beard, alleged bootlegger, killed by John F. Brinnegar, polies- 
man, September 29, 1928. 

Leslie Adams, alleged rum runner, killed by E. J. Ellis, United States 
Coast Guard, October 6, 1928. 

E. P. Ingmire, oil company official, killed in collision with car of 
raiding party headed by Prohibition Agent George H. Hudson, April 7, 
1927. 

A. H. Hendricks, occupation unknown, killed by customs officer, name 
unknown, January 8, 1923. 

Sam Faulkner, negro youth, killed by M. B. Sheffleld, negro police- 
man, April 24, 1927. 

James W. Doran, negro chauffeur, killed by policemen, names un- 
known, July 3, 1928. 

Total Los Angeles County, 7. 

Merced County (Merced, county seat) 


Dalots Ortes, farmer, killed by C. J. Gorby, policeman, February 10, 
1926. 

Total Merced County, 1. 

Monterey County (Salinas, county seat) 

N. H. Rader, secondhand dealer, at times special police officer, killed 
by persons unknown, alleged rum runners, July 6, 1925. 

Total Monterey County, 1, 

Riverside County (Riverside, county seat) 

Owen McCormick, alleged bootlegger, killed by C. A. Sweeters, sheriff, 
April 14, 1926. 

Total Riverside County, 1. 

San Bernardino County (San Bernardino, county seat) 

Albert Myers, occupation unknown, killed by James F. Dukes, county 
prohibition officer, March 11, 1927. 

Total San Bernardino County, 1. 

San Francisco County (San Francisco, county seat) 

Basil Artuffo, cement contractor, killed by Thomas Warren, prohibi- 
tion agent, June 15, 1923. 

Ariel C. Eggers, alleged hijacker, killed by John Donnelly, United 
States deputy marshal, January 28, 1925. 

Low Jew, aged Chinese, killed himself when officers raided his room, 
November 2, 1929. N 

John O'Toole, prohibition agent, killed by fall from automobile in 
liquor chase, February 7, 1922. 
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52 W. Horton, policeman, killed by person unknown, September 
19, 1920. 


Total San Francisco County, 5. 
San Luis Obispo County (San Luis Obispo, county seat) 
Jose Villegas, alleged bootlegger, killed by Robert L. Knight, prohibi- 
tion agent, July 14, 1928. 
Total San Luis Obispo County, 1. 
Shasta County (Redding, county seat) 
James S. White, game warden, killed by John Vail, prohibition agent, 
October 17, 1923. 
Total Shasta County, 1, 
Tulare County (Visalia, county seat) 
T. C. Wrinkle, rancher, killed by Paul Shannon, prohibition agent, 
January 17, 1928. 
Total Tulare County, 1. 
Total California, 29. 
COLORADO 
Boulder Cownty (Boulder, county seat) 
Person unknown, occupation unknown, killed by State ranger, name 
unknown, about 1921, reported by sheriff. 
Total Boulder County, 1. 
Denver County (Denver, county seat) 
Norman Gould, laborer, posing as sheriff, killed by Mrs. Mike Rossi, 
housewife, December 28, 1921. 
Charles L. Ohler, alleged bootlegger, killed by person unknown, Au- 
gust, 1923, reported by city clerk. 
Riche Rose, policeman, killed by person unknown, occupation un- 
known, October, 1922. 


Julius Perkins, negro laborer, killed by Roy Robinson, policeman, 
March 18, 1924. 


Dan Edwards, occupation unknown, killed by Patrolman Foster, 
March 18, 1925, 


Harry K. Ohle, policeman, killed by Eddie Ives, laborer, November, 
1928. 

Mrs. Louvenia Reese, housewife, killed by Eddie Ives, laborer, No- 
vember, 1928. 

Robert K. Evans, policeman, killed by Eddie Ives, laborer, November, 
1928. 

Total Denver County, 8. 

Huerfano County (Walsenburg, county seat) 

H. G. Robert, prohibition agent, killed by Louis Donati, occupation 
unknown, January 18, 1924. 

Louls Donati, occupation unknown, killed himself, January, 1924. 

Total Huerfano County, 2. 

Jefferson County (Golden, county seat) 

Joseph Clark, farmer, killed by person unknown, May 10, 1929, re- 
ported by Denver City Club, 

Tota] Jefferson County, 1. 

Las Animas County (Trinidad, county seat) 

James Moore, special officer, killed by Mrs. Mary Gembrin or Oresto 
Flor, alleged bootleggers, March 19, 1922. 

Total Las Animas County, 1. 


Logan County (Sterling, county seat) 
B. J. Wilson, investigator for sheriff's office, killed by Guy Bray, 
barber, May 22, 1922. 
Total Logan County, 1. 
Mesa County (Grand Junction, county seat) 


Frank Talarica, farmer, killed by Frank DuCray, sheriff, September, 
1921. 

Manuel Cordova, occupation unknown, killed by police, names un- 
known, March, 1926. 

Total Mesa County, 2. 


Otero County (La Junta, county seat) 
E. W. LaBertew, traveling salesman, killed by deputy sheriff, name 


unknown, April 11, 1924. 
Total Otero County, 1. 


Pueblo County (Pueblo, county seat) 
Mike Levicehl, soft-drink stand proprietor, killed by R. M. Fouch, po- 


liceman, February 8, 1922. 
Total Pueblo County, 1. 
Rio Blanco County (Meeker, county seat) 
Mrs. Della Miller, housewife, killed by Earl Cooke, deputy sheriff, 


April 16, 1926. 
Total Rio Blanco County, 1, 


Rio Grande County (Del Norte, county seat) 
Clyde McDonald, night marshal, killed by J. W. Kenworthy, occupa- 
tion unknown, December 15, 1921. - 
Total Rio Grande County, 1. 
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Teller County (Oripple Creek, county seat) 
William Risk, cattleman, killed by Fred Funston, prohibition agent, 
summer of 1925. 
Tuffy Longwell, laborer, killed by C. R. Robertson, mechanic posing as 
Federal officer, September 4, 1927. 
Total Teller County, 2. 
Weld County (Greeley, county seat) 
Innocruza Riggerto, occupation unknown, killed by Federal or county 
officers, names unknown, June 23, 1921. 
Total Weld County, 1. 
Total Colorado, 23. 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven County (New Haven, county seat) 
Simone Rianna, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
John M. Bonin, detective sergeant, killed by persons unknown, alleged 
liquor violators, June 12, 1922. 
Total New Haven County, 2. 
New London County (New London, county seat) 
Karl Gustafson, chief boatswain’s mate, United States Coast Guard, 
killed by persons unknown, alleged rum runners, April 2, 1925. 
Total New London County, 1. 
Total Connecticut, 3. 
DELAWARE 
New Castle County (Wilmington, county seat) 
Tedaldo Di Sabatino, alleged bootlegger, killed by Lee Washburn and 
Joseph P. Herman, prohibition agents, June 29, 1924. 
Total New Castle County, 1. 
Total Delaware, 1. 
FLORIDA 
Broward County (Fort Lauderdale, county seat) 
Sidney Sanderlin, boatswain, United States Coast Guard, killed by 
Horace Alderman, alleged rum runner, April 7, 1927. 
Victor Lawley, motor machinist mate, United States Coast Guard, 
killed by Horace Alderman, alleged rum runner, April 7, 1927. 
Robert K. Webster, United State Secret Service operative, killed by 
Horace Alderman, alleged rum runner, April 7, 1927. K 
Horace Alderman, alleged rum runner, hanged for killing Sanderlin, 
Lawley, and Webster, August 17, 1929. 
Total Broward County, 4. 
Cathoun County (Blountstown, county seat) 


H. A. Hampton, policeman, killed by person unknown, occupation un- 
known, September 6, 1928. 
Total Calboun County, 1. 
Dade County (Miami, county seat) 


Harry Booth, alleged rum runner, killed by customs officers (names 
unknown), August 13, 1927. 

D. C. (Red) Shannon, alleged rum runner, killed by P. E. Shaw, 
ensign, United States Coast Guard, February 24, 1926. 

Ermon H. Jones, suspected as rum runner, killed by H. P. Parry, 
boatswain, United States Coast Guard, March 14, 1927. 

Charles Waite, alleged rum runner, killed by members of Coast Guard 
crew, April 7, 1927. 

“ George,” negro, alleged rum runner, killed by Charles Waite, alleged 
rum runner, April 7, 1927. 

Clyde Parrish, occupation unknown, killed by W. M. Simmons, C. F. 
Standau, A. C. Givhan, and J. H. Shirley, prohibition agents, August 
5, 1926. 

M. P. Merritt, occupation unknown, killed by W. M. Simmons, C. F. 
Stadau, A. C. Givhan, and J. H. Shirley, prohibition agents, August 5, 
1926. 

J. A. Brinson, occupation unknown, killed by W. M. Simmons, C. F. 
Standau, A. C. Givhan, and J. H. Shirley, prohibition agents, August 5, 
1926. 

Bernard E. Davis, occupation unknown, killed by W. D. Halloway, 
policeman, September 14, 1929. 

Total Dade County, 9. 

Duval County (Jacksonville, county seat) 

Joe Haywood, deputy sheriff, killed by person unknown, occupation 
unknown, March, 1929. 

Everett Howard Jones, United States Coast Guard, killed by W. T. 
Britt, road-house proprietor, January 16, 1927. 

Jacob Carter, alleged bootlegger, killed by J. S. Epley, prohibition 
agent, April 5, 1926. 

Homer Studivant, alleged bootlegger, killed by J. S. Epley and 
Ryals, prohibition agents, February 16, 1926. 


John Hysler, alleged rum runner, killed by Hope King, prohibition 
agent, September 26, 1928. 

Louis Anderson, negro, occupation unknown, killed by Jesse Joyner, 
honorary deputy sheriff, August 28, 1929. 

Total Duval County, 6. 
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Escambia County (Pensacola, county seat) 
Thomas Johnson, laborer, drowned fleeing from Eugene Forsythe, 
prohibition agent, March 3, 1927. 
Monroe Foster, farmer, killed by Barney Wiggins, deputy sheriff, 
March 8, 1929. 
Total Escambia County, 2. 
Flagler County (Brunnell, county seat) 
Perry Hall, sheriff, killed by Jim Smith, negro, turpentine laborer, 
August 20, 1927. 
Sonny Durrance, deputy sheriff, killed by Jim Smith's nephew, night 
watchman at negro post office, August 24, 1927. 
Jim Smith, negro, turpentine laborer, killed by posse in Georgia, 
two weeks after killing of Sheriff Perry Hall, September, 1927. 
Total Flagler County, 3. 
Hillsborough County (Tampa, county seat) 
Harry Booth, occupation unknown, killed by customs officer, name 
unknown, August 11, 1927. 
Total Hillsborough County, 1. 
Jackson County (Marianna, county seat) 
John P. Ivey, deputy sheriff, killed by T. W. Shuler, alleged rum 
runner, February 28, 1921. 
Total Jackson County, 1. 
Lake County (Tavares, cownty seat) 
J. Lee Hux, chief of police, killed by Will Stalnaker, alleged moon- 
shiner, February 13, 1924. 
I. S. Hughes, deputy sheriff, killed by persons unknown, alleged moon- 
shiners, April 1, 1925. 
Carl Stewart, alleged bootlegger, killed by D. A. McClellan, deputy 
sheriff, September 21, 1928. 
Benjamin J. Leonard, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by Clift 
Palmer, policeman, April 13, 1929. 
Total Lake County, 4. 
Manatee County (Bradenton, county seat) 
Negro, name unknown, alleged bootlegger, killed by J. E. Bowdoin, 
deputy sheriff, April 15, 1922. 
Total Manatee County, 1. 


Orange County (Orlando, county seat) 
Harry Givens, alleged bootlegger, killed by Lloyd J. Gay, prohibition 


agent, September 4, 1922. 

Total Orange County, 1. 

Pasco County (Dade City, county seat) 

Preston Overstreet, occupation unknown, killed by Internal Revenue 
agents, names unknown, February 26, 1925. 

Neal Wilson, oceupation unknown, killed by Internal Revenue Agents, 
names unknown, February 26, 1925. 
Crenshaw, prohibition agent, killed by person unknown, occu- 
pation unknown, October 5, 1922. 

John V. Waters, prohibition agent, killed by person unknown, occu- 
pation unknown, October 5, 1922: 
Young, farmer boy, killed by Deputy Sheriff Hudson, date of 
slaying unknown. 

Total Pasco County, 5. 


Pinellas County (Clearwater, county seat) 


Huduel, farmer, killed by policeman, name unknown, 1921. 
Huduel, son of farmer above, killed by policeman, name 
unknown, 1921. 

Total Pinellas County, 2 


Polk County (Bartow, county seat) 


Leon M. Sweat, alleged bootlegger, killed by C. W. Standan, prohibi- 
tion agent, March 27, 1925. 
Total Polk County, 1. 


Saint Lucie County (Fort Pierce, county seat) 


Nels Danielson, plumber, killed by J. H. Merritt, sheriff, April 13, 
1923. 

Perle S. Thomas, traveling salesman, killed by Prohibition Agents 
Brownlee, Gourley, and others, February 6, 1927. 

Total Saint Lucie County, 2. 


Taylor County (Perry, county seat) 


Jacob P. Brandt, probibition agent, killed by J. W. Buchanan, farmer, 
December 9, 1926. 
Walter C. Mobray, prohibition agent, killed by J. W. Buchanan, 
farmer, December 9, 1926. 
Total Taylor County, 2. 
Washington County (Vernon, county seat) 


James E. Bowdoin, prohibition agent, killed by Houston Harris, alleged 
bootlegger, February 16, 1928. 
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Houston Harris, alleged bootlegger, killed by James E. Bowdoin, pro- 
hibition agent, February 16, 1925, 
Total Washington County, 2. 
Total Florida, 47. 
GEORGIA 
Barrow County (Winder, county seat) 
Jesse Morgan, filling station proprietor, killed by Ike Hall, policeman, 
October 16, 1928. 
Total Barrow County, 1. 
t Bibb County (Macon, county seat) 
James Courson, high-school boy, killed in collision with prohibition 
agent's car, September 15, 1929. 
Tommie Thompson, policeman, killed by negro, name unknown, alleged 
bootlegger, 1922. 
Harry Green, deputy sheriff, killed by John Howell, alleged bootlegger, 
May 16, 1925. 
Total Bibb County, 3. 
Burke County (Waynesboro, county seat) 
A. P. Peake, alleged rum runner, killed by sheriff's posse, names un- 
known, September 14, 1921, 
Dunean Moore, farmer, killed by R. M. Carter, deputy sheriff, July 
19, 1925. 
Negro, name unknown, alleged helper at still, killed by county officers, 
names unknown, spring of 1928. 
Total Burke County, 3. 
Butts County (Jackson, county seat) 
J. E. McNair, county policeman, killed by Tom King, negro laborer, 
November 23, 1925. 
Total Butts County, 1. 
Campbell County (Fairburn, county seat) 
Homer McElreth, taxi driver and prohibition informer, killed by 
George Waller and Ora Whittle, alleged bootleggers, May 28, 1922. 
G. E. Jenkins, sheriff, killed in automobile wreck while pursuing 
alleged rum-running car, occupants unknown, February 15, 1925. 
Total Campbell County, 2. 
Chariton County (Folkston, county seat) 
Steve Morris, alleged rum runner, killed by J. O. Sikes, policeman, 
October 22, 1927, 
Amos Mathis, alleged rum runner, killed by J. O. Sikes, policeman, 
October 22, 1927. 
Total Chariton County, 2. 
Chatham County (Savennah, county seat) 
P. C. Calhoun, occupation unknown, killed by A. D. Mikeli, policeman, 
1924. 
Person unknown, killed by A. D. Mikell, policeman, date of slaying 
unknown, 
Total Chatham County, 2, 
Columbia County (Appling, county seat) e 
Walter R. Tolbert, prohibition agent, killed by Burley Adams, farmer, 
February 22, 1928, 
Negro, name unknown, occupation unknown, killed by W. 8. Harri- 
son, sr., county prohibition officer, about 1927. 
Total Columbia County, 2. 
Crisp County (Cordele, county seat) 
Will Ford, negro, laborer, killed by S. L. Gregory, assistant chief of 
police, and L. R. Sirman, policeman, 1922. 
Total Crisp County, 1. 
De Kalb County (Decatur, county seat) 
M. H. Phillips, county policeman, killed in automobile wreck while 
pursuing alleged rum runners, names unknown, August 11, 1927. 
L. S. Henderson, county policeman, killed in automobile wreck while 
pursuing alleged rum runners, names unknown, August 11, 1927. 
S. D. Gentry, county policeman, killed by Jack Bell, negro, alleged 
bootlegger, April 8, 1925. 
Total De Kalb County, 3. 
Dodge County (Eastman, county seat) 
J. Lancaster, former policeman, killed by DeWitt Gaillard, occupa- 
tion unknown, October 27, 1929. 
Total Dodge County, 1. 


Dougherty County (Albany, county seat) 


G. I. Wilson, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Total Dougherty County, 1. 


Early County (Blakely, county seat) 
Noah Williams, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by Sid Howell, sheriff, 
August 6, 1922. 
Jim Smith, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by Sid Howell, sheriff, 
February 12, 1920. z 
Total Early County, 2, 
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Effingham County (Springfield, county seat) 

Bennie Goole, negro, farmer, killed by Henry Pharis, deputy sheriff, 
about 1925. ~ 

Negro, name unknown, farmer, killed by A. H. Clifton, deputy sheriff, 
about 1921, 

Total Effingham County, 2. 

Elbert County (Elberton, county seat) 

Dallas Jones, negro, alleged moonshiner, killed by sheriff, name 
unknown, March or April, 1926, 

Total Elbert County, 1. 

Fayette County (Fayetteville, county seat) 

James C. Langston, rural mail carrier and prohibition informer, killed 
by John Waller, Charlie Waller, Ora Whittle, Oscar Dutton, Melvin 
Brown, Melvin Windon, Rainey Cauther, and Arthur Alexander, alleged 
moonshiners, October 28, 1922. 

Total Fayette County, 1, 

Floyd County (Rome, county seat) 

Charles Hawkins, farmer, killed by H, T. Dunchoo, deputy sheriff, 
December 19, 1925. 

Total Floyd County, 1, 

Franklin County (Carnesville, county seat) 
Frank Andrews, farmer, killed by T, H. Moss, sheriff, April 28, 1923. 
Total Franklin County, 1. 
Fulton County (Atlanta, county seat) 

A. B. Smith, no details, recorded In CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Harry Heard, county policeman, killed by Adam Lindsey, negro, mill 
worker, October 20, 1923, 

R. L. Peek, alleged bootlegger, killed by Harry Sapphire, prohibition 
agent, August 30, 1921. 

Tom Gordon, garage owner, killed by party including W. C. Morris, 


deputy sheriff, and two city policemen, names unknown, May 5, 1928. 
Total Fulton County, 4. 


Gordon County (Calhoun, county seat) 
‘ aa C. Goss, county policeman, killed by Wesley Morgan, farmer, about 
Total Gordon County, 1. 


Grady County (Oairo, county seat) 
Edgar Scoggins, farm laborer, killed by H. N. Clark, deputy sheriff, 
August 20, 1920, 
Total Grady County, 1. 


Greene County (Greensboro, county seat) 

J. B, Smith, alleged rum runner, killed by James H. Gastley, prohibi- 
tion agent, June 1, 1923. 

Jett Smith, alleged rum runner, killed by James H. Gastley, prohibi- 
tion agent, June 1, 1923. 

John O'Neal, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by L. L. Wyatt, county 
policeman, April, 1927. 

Total Greene County, 3. 

Gwinnett County (Lawrenceville, county seat) 

Tom Wood, alleged rum runner, killed by Tom White, deputy sheriff, 
December 9, 1923. 

A. J. Webb, Milton County officer, killed by Guy Anderson and Glenn 
House, alleged rum runners, November 8, 1924. 

Total Gwinnett County, 2. 


Habersham County (Clarkesville, county seat) 


Person unknown, alleged rum runner, killed by J. H. Gastley, prohibi- 
tion agent, about 1920 or 1921. . 

Total Habersham County, 1. 

Hall County (Gainesville, county seat) 

Will J. Dorsey, deputy sheriff, killed by Otis Darnell and J. D. Brown, 
occupation unknown, July, 1920. 

Melvin Lowe, farmer, killed by Homer Strickland and J. T. Reed, 
deputy sheriffs, November 14, 1925. 

Total Hall County, 2. 


Haralson County (Buchanan, county seat) 


Grady Phillips, sawmill hand, killed by Luke Ballenger, constable, 
June 15, 1929. 

Mrs. Robert Stewart, wife of Rev. Robert Stewart, “ raiding parson,” 
killed by party of alleged rum runners, Jeff Henderson, Otis Henderson, 
Herbert Henderson, Tom Gober, jr., and Calvin Bishop being accused, 
November 13, 1924. 

Total Haralson County, 2. 

Hart County (Hartwell, county seat) 


L. 8. Skelton, rural policeman, killed by Lincoln Jackson, negro, 
farmer, November 4, 1924. 
Total Hart County, 1. 
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Heard County (Franklin, county seat) 
Sam Dorough, farmer, killed by M. L. George, county policeman, June 
6, 1926. 
Total Heard County, 1. 
Jasper County (Monticello, county seat) 
J. S. Grubbs, county policeman, killed by Huston Tilman, farmer, 
July 18, 1925. 
Huston Tilman, farmer, killed by J. 8. Grubbs, county policeman, July 
18, 1925. 
Total Jasper County, 2. 
Jeff Davis County (Hazlehurst, county seat) 
Bruce Kirby, farmer, killed by G. C. Rogers, prohibition agent, Sep- 
tember 7, 1921. 
Thomas J. Kersey, chief of police, killed by Warren Waters, farmer, 
December 9, 1923. 
Warren Waters, farmer, hanged by sheriff for death of Thomas J. 
Kersey, chief of police, September 19, 1924. 
Total Jeff Davis County, 3. 
Jones County (Gray, county seat) 
Floyd Malone, county policeman, killed by Grover Ethridge, farmer, 
and other persons, names unknown, August 28, 1924. 
Frank Tucker, county policeman, killed by Grover Ethridge, farmer, 
and other persons, names unknown, August 28, 1924. 
Jim Ridley, farmer, killed by M. E. Malone, deputy county policeman, 
May 10, 1928. 
Total Jones County, 3 
Laurens County (Dublin, county seat) 
George Crofford, county policeman, killed by Green Holsey, farmer, 
1921. 
Green Holsey, farmer, killed by George Crofford, county policeman, 
1921. 
Holsey, son of Green Holsey, farmer, killed by George Crof- 
ford, county policeman, 1921. 
Total Laurens County, 3. 
Lincoln County (Lincolnton, county seat) 
F. H. Cullars, farmer, killed by W. S. Harrison, sheriff, July 4, 1923. 
Wayne Cullars, farmer, killed by W. S. Harrison, sheriff, July 4, 1923. 
Total Lincoln County, 2. 
Long County (Ludowici, county seat) 
A. A. Sterno, alleged bootlegger, killed by sheriff and posse, names 
unknown, fall of 1922. 
Total Long County, 1. 
Lowndes County (Valdosta, county seat) 
Lawton Carroll, farmer, killed by R. L. Hudson, sr, and R. L 
Hudson, jr., prohibition agents, March 7, 1927. 
Total Lowndes County, 1 
McIntosh County (Darien, county seat) 
Edward Anderson, deputy sheriff, killed by Thomas Pashy, jr., negro 
laborer, December 14, 1927. 
Total McIntosh County, 1. 
Mitchell County (Camilla, county seat) 


Genie Robinson, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by sheriff and posse, 
names unknown, September 28, 1927. 
Total Mitchell County, 1 


Morgan County (Madison, county seat) 


W. J. B. Hodge, mechanic, killed by M. L. Staton, county policeman, 
April 24, 1929. 
Total Morgan County, 1 


Muscogee County (Columbus, county seat) 


J. Tom Britt, alleged bootlegger, killed by C. D. Hall and J. D. Welch, 
policeman, April 13, 1923. 

Four negroes, unidentified, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

Total Muscogee County, 5. 


Pickens County (Jasper, county seat) 


Will McFarland, farmer, killed by W. L. Cape, county policeman, 
April 1, 1922. 

W. L. Cape, county policeman, killed by Linzie Evans, farmer, Sep- 
tember 17, 1927. 

Total Pickens County, 2. 


Pierce County (Blackshear, county seat) 


1. C. Brooks, policeman, killed by S. I. Sharpe, alleged bootlegger, 
March 8, 1923. 

D. B. Rowell, farmer, killed by J. S. Walker, deputy sheriff, August 
4, 1929. 

Lige Howell, farmer, killed by O. K. Johns, county policeman, No- 
vember, 1924. 
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J. W. Roberson, sheriff, killed by Mage Carter, farmer, August 21, 
1921. 
Total Pierce County, 4. 
Pike County (Zebulon, county seat) 
W. E. Carter, special deputy sheriff, killed while attempting the 
stop suspected liquor car, occupants unknown, February 2, 1929. 
Total Pike County, 1. 
Putnam County (Eatonton, county seat) 
O. C. Harwood, sawmill worker, killed when mistaken for prohibi- 
tion agent, by R. S. Whittaker, alleged bootlegger, February 27, 1924. 
Bob Heath, occupation unknown, killed when mistaken for prohibition 
agent, by R. S. Whittaker, alleged bootlegger, February 27, 1924. 
Total Putnam County, 2. 
Screven County (Syicania, county seat) 
Joe A. Bozemore, farmer, killed by J. V. Dolan, county policeman, 
1924. 
Herman Bozemore, farmer, killed by J. V. Dolan, county policeman, 
1924. 
Total Screven County, 2. 
Seminole County (Donalsonville, county seat) 
Jeff Williams, policeman, killed by Silas Parimore, farmer, June 3, 
1925. 
Total Seminole County, 1. 
Talbot County (Talbotton, county seat) 
Clarence Caprils, pressing club proprietor, killed by L. P. Rutledge, 
policeman, about 1927. 
Total Talbot County, 1. 
Tattnall County (Reidsville, county seat) 
Ray Coleman, sheriff, killed by Kelley Collins, farmer, October, 1922, 
Total Tattnall County, 1. 
Taylor County (Butler, county seat) 
Johnnie Garrett, alleged bootlegger, killed by Prohibition Agents 
Jackson, English, and Causey, December 16, 1920. 
R. W. Jackson, prohibition agent, killed by party headed by Napoleon 
and Johnnie Garrett, December 16, 1920. 
Total Taylor County, 2 
Telfair County (McRae, county seat) 
J. H. Bass, farmer, killed by M. D. Long, county policeman, May, 
1927. 
Charlie Rawlins, farmer, killed by M. D. Long, county policeman, 
September, 1928. 
George Coleman, farmer, killed by M. D. Long, county policeman, 
September, 1928. 
Total Telfair County, 3. 
Thomas County (Thomasville, county seat) 
Bill Stephens, alleged bootlegger, killed by J. O. Stewart, prohi- 
bition agent, March 18, 1924. 
Total Thomas County, 1. 
Tift County (Tifton, county seat) 
R. H. Thornton, railroad section foreman, killed by J. O. Stewart, 
county policeman, October, 1920. 
Total Tift County, 1. 


Troup County (Lagrenge, county seat) 

Gordon Andrews, assistant prohibition agent, killed in gun battle 
between officers and liquor suspects; Grady Cobb, prohibition agent in 
charge of party, and three of his assistants, Tobe Emory, Garland 
Ernest, and Marion Hogan, being held responsible for Andrews's death, 
July 24, 1923. 

Total Troup County, 1. 

Walker County (La Fayette, county seat) 


Tom Partain, alleged bootlegger, killed in encounter with Chuck” 
Parrish, deputy sheriff, and Cecil Parrish, the officer's brother, February 
11, 1922. 

Cecil Parrish, occupation unknown, killed in encounter between 
Chuck Parrish, deputy sheriff, and Tom Partain, alleged bootlegger, 
February 11, 1922. 

“Chuck” Parrish, deputy sherfif, killed by Tom Partain, alleged 
bootlegger, February 11, 1922. 

J. W. Morton, deputy sheriff, killed by George Baker, alleged moon- 
shiner, March 18, 1922. 

George Baker, alleged moonshiner, hanged for death of J. W. Morton, 
deputy sheriff, April 27, 1923. 


A. G. Catron, sheriff, killed by James Douglas, alleged bootlegger, 


May 29, 1921. 
Total Walker County, 6. 


Warren County (Warrenton, county seat) 
Louis Clarke, alleged bootlegger, killed by Will Wheeler, deputy 
sheriff, September 25, 1925. 
Total Warren County, 1. 


Wayne County (Jesup, county seat) 

Will Waterhead, laborer, killed by L. W. Rogers, sheriff, August 20, 
1920. 

Frank Madray, deputy sheriff, killed by Will Waterhead, laborer, 
August 20, 1920. 

D. A. Aspinwall, county policeman, killed by Frank Tyre, farmer, 
March 27, 1927. 

Ernest Dyal, turpentine operator, killed by W. B, Aycock, county 
policeman, August 23, 1927. 

Total Wayne County, 4. 

White County (Clevcland, county seat) 

W. D. Dorsey, prohibition agent, killed by John Farmer, alleged moon- 
shiner, June 13, 1920. 

Total White County, 1, 

Total Georgia, 105. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Herald of Sunday, December 8, 1029] 
Seconp FATALITY List IN PROHIBITION SURVEY 


The Washington Herald to-day releases the second installment of its 
list of 1,360 fatalities growing out of encounters between officers and 
civilians in attempts to enforce the prohibition laws during the last 
10 years. The list follows: 

IDAHO 


Bingham County (Blackfoot, county scat) 
Ralph Zuefelt, alleged bootlegger, killed himself while resisting Fed- 


eral officer, name unknown, April, 1928. 

Total Bingham County, 1. 

Bonniville County (Idaho Falls, county seat) 

Theodore Duffy, alleged bootlegger, killed by William Hayward, police- 
man, May 27, 1928. 

Neil Simpkins, deputy sheriff, killed by William Wilson, taxi driver, 
June, 1924. 

Total Bonniville County, 2. 

Kootenai County (Coeur d'Alene, county seat) 

William E, Colgate, alleged bootlegger, killed by K. T. Holm, deputy 
sheriff, July 16, 1929. 

Total Kootenai County, 1. 


Lemhi County (Salmon, county seat) 


Leonard R. Cummings, deputy sheriff, killed by Ben Hamilton, farm 
hand, January 2, 1928, 
L. J. Bancroft, deputy sheriff, killed by Ben Hamilton, farm hand, 
January 2, 1928. 
William Withington, deputy sheriff, killed by Ben Hamilton, farm 
hand, January 2, 1928, 
Ben Hamilton, farm hand, killed by Oscar Swanson, deputy sheriff, 
January 8, 1928, 
Total Lemhi County, 4. 
Total Idaho, 8. 
ILLINOIS 
Cass County (Virginia, county seat) 
Charles L. Hill, harness maker, killed by E. E. Greenhalgh and 
William H. Schultz, policeman, October 1, 1924. 
Total Cass County, 1. 
Clinton County (Carlyle, county seat) 
Frank Wilter, policeman, killed by Victor Albus, coal miner, April 
13, 1927. 
Frank Grimes, laborer, killed by Charles T. Sharp, policeman, De- 
cember 26, 1921. 
Erwin Settles, occupation unknown, killed by Charles T. Sharp, po- 
liceman, December 26, 1921. 
Total Clinton County, 3. 
Cook County (Chicago, county seat) 


Harold F, Olsen, policeman, killed by John Scalise, Albert Anselmio, 
and Michael Genna, alleged bootlegging gangsters, June 13, 1925. 

Michael Genna, alleged bootlegging gangster, killed by William 
Sweeney, policeman, June 13, 1925. 

Vincent Drucei, alleged bootlegging gangster, killed by Daniel Healy, 
policeman, April 4, 1927, 

James H. Carroll, policeman, killed by person unknown, occupation 
unknown, November 27, 1925. 

James A. Henry, policeman, killed by person unknown, occupation 
unknown, November 27, 1925. 

Michael Madigan, policeman, killed by James Beninato, owner of soft- 
drink parlor, June 5, 1926. 

Joseph J, Sullivan, policeman, killed by person unknown, occupation 
unknown, May 22, 1929, 

Frank Basile, undercover prohibition agent, killed by alleged gangsters, 
names unknown, December 12, 1928, 

Leroy Gilbert, chief of police, killed by alleged gangsters, names un- 
known, December 6, 1928, 
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George Riehm, chief of police, killed by person unknown, thought to 
be bootlegger, April 29, 1921. 
P, J. Bernaachi, policeman, killed by Leo Ward, occupation unknown, 
August, 1924. : 
William E. Hennessey, policeman, killed by Hirschie Miller, occupation 
unknown, August 23, 1920. 
James Mulcahy, policeman, killed by Hirschie Miller, occupation un- 
known, August 23, 1920. 
Lawrence C. Hartnett, jr., policeman, killed by Joseph Montana, jr., 
occupation unknown, October 27, 1923. 
Charles B. Walsh, policeman, killed by John Scalise, Albert Anselmio, 
and Michael Genna, alleged bootlegging gangsters, June 13, 1925. 
Total Cook County, 15, 
Franklin County (Benton, county seat) 
Person unknown, alleged moonshiner, killed by James Sutton, con- 
stable, 1921. 
Person unknown, miner, killed by Wiley Hall, prohibition agent, 1921 
or 1922, 
Total Franklin County, 2. 
Kane County (Elgin, county seat) 
Mrs. Lillian DeKing, housewife, killed by Roy E. Smith, deputy 
sheriff, March 25, 1929. 
Total Kane County, 1. 
Know County (Galesburg, county seat) 
Person unknown, killed by policeman, no details, reported by coroner. 
Person unknown, killed by officer, no details, reported by coroner, 
Total Knox County, 2. 
Madison County (Hdwardsvitle, county seat) 
Louis Voklvich, alleged bootlegger, killed by Glenn S. Young, prohibi- 
tion agent, November 6, 1920. 
Total Madison County, 1, 
Massac County (Metropolis, county seat) 
Joe Ed. Medley, farmer, killed by prohibition agent, name unknown, 
January 16, 1923. 
Total Massac County, 1, 
Morgan County (Jacksonville, county seat) 
Henry Hardy, occupation unknown, killed by John McGinnis, police- 
man, April 14, 1920. 
Total Morgan County, 1. 
Peoria County (Peoria, county seat) 
Jacob Szold, distillery night watchman, killed by persons unknown, 
alleged hijackers, July 11, 1923. 
Total Peoria County, 1. 
Pope County (Golcobda, county seat) 
George Gregory, sr., farmer, killed by officer, name unknown, October 
16, 1923. 
Jesse H. Gregory, farmer, killed by Glenn S. Young, John Frothingham, 
and Thomas Stiger, prohibition agents, September 10, 1921. 
Prohibition agent, one of above three killed by person unknown, date 
unknown, reported by county attorney. 
Total Pope County, 3. 
Rock Island County (Rock Island, county seat) 
James Peter Huska, alias James Burns, occupation unknown, killed 
by Floyd Taylor, policeman, September 22, 1925, 
Total Rock Island County, 1. 


St. Clair County (Belleville, county seat) 


John Rinnberg, miner, killed by Henry Alston, Osear Granay, Charles 


Short, M. S. Shouldus, and Charles Vursell, prohibition agents, July 
10, 1922. 
Total St. Clair County, 1. 


Saline County (Harrisburg, county seat) 


Royce E. Cline, deputy sheriff, killed by Isaiah Taborn, farmer, Au- 
gust 14, 1926. i 
Total Saline County, 1, 


Sangamon County (Springfield, county seat) 
Thomas B. Lankford, prohibition agent, killed by Michael Kerin, 
alleged bootlegger, May 26, 1926, 
Total Sangamon County, 1. 
Tazewell County (Pekin, county seat) 


Robert Clay, sheriff, killed by person unknown, occupation unknown, 
September 4, 1920. 

Jack Johnson, hod carrier, killed by officer, name unknown, about 
March, 1922, 

Total Tazewell County, 2. 


Williamson County (Marion, county seat) 


Cæsar Cagle, constable, killed by persons unknown, occupation un- 
known, February 8, 1924, 
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Jack Skelcher, alleged rum runner, killed by State constabulary, names 
unknown, May 24, 1924. 
Total Williamson County, 2. 
Total Illinois, 39. 
INDIANA 
Boone County (Lebanon, county seat) 
Unidentified man, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Total Boone County, 1. 
Elkhart County (Goshen, county seat) 
Ike Nasby, negro, bartender, killed by Glen Banks, deputy sheriff, 
December 13, 1924. 
Henry Wentz, policeman, killed by Ike Nasby, negro, bartender, De- 
cember 13, 1924. 
Ella Walker, negro, proprietor alleged road house, killed by Ike Nasby, 
negro, bartender, December 13, 1924. 
Total Elkhart County, 3. 
Lake County (Crown Point, county seat) 
Robert G. Anderson, ‘warehouse agent, killed by alleged liquor bandits, 
names unknown, April 16, 1923. 
Total Lake County, 1. f 
Madison County (Anderson, county seat) 
Elisha Northeutt, owner soft-drink parlor, killed by Seth Ward, pro- 
hibition agent, August 8, 1923. 
Total Madison County, 1. 
` Marshall County (Plymouth, county seat) 
John Burns, alias Frank Dillon, occupation unknown, killed by Gar- 
land Hogardus, deputy sheriff, August 30, 1923. 
Total Marshall County, 1. 
Miami County (Peru, county seat) 
Charles Lawrence, night watchman, killed by alleged bootleggers, 
names unknown, May 21, 1929, 
Total Miami County, 1. 
Monroe County (Bloomington, county seat) 


Ralph Pogue, policeman, killed by Dewey Roshears, railroad brakeman, |, 


November 25, 1928. 
Total Monroe County, 1. 
Pike County (Petersburg, county seat) 
Pete Ficklin, coal miner, killed by Thomas Whitney, chief of police, 
July 6, 1927. 
Total Pike County, 1. 
Steuben County (Angola, county seat) 
E. S. Bliss, alias Baker, alleged rum runner, killed by person un- 
known; Charles Zimmerman, sheriff, involved, August 22, 1928. 
Total Steuben County, 1. 
Tippecanoe County (La Fayette, county seat) 
Carl Stierle, machinist, killed by Morris R. Parks, prosecuting attor- 
ney, July 19, 1923. 
Total Tippecanoe County, 1. 
Vanderburg County (Evansville, county seat) 
Ruben Bickel, alleged moonshiner, killed by Jesse Jones, deputy 
sheriff, April 28, 1924. 5 
Franklin P. Schreiber, alleged bootlegger, killed by Edward Sutheimer, 
city detective, February 28, 1927. 
Roy Foley Payne, occupation unknown, killed by Paul Newhouse, city 
detective, February 13, 1928. 
Total Vanderburg County, 3. 
Vermilion County (Newport, county seat) 
Jesse Runyan, killed, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Ben Runyan, killed, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Total Vermilion County, 2. 
Vigo County (Terre Haute, county seat) 
Bert Farmer, alleged bootlegger, killed by policemen (names un- 
known), February 4, 1922. 
. Herbert Long, policeman, killed by Wiley Pierce, negro, occupation 
unknown, February 9, 1922. 
Albert Robinson or Robertson, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by 
Floyd Burt, policeman, May 13, 1927. 
Total Vigo County, 3. 
Warren County (Williamsport, county seat) 
Avis M. Dutcher, sheriff, killed by Claire Ratcliff, laborer, September 
20, 1926. 
Claire Ratcliff, laborer, killed by Leroy Brier, marshal, September 20, 
1926. 
Total Warren County, 2. 
Wayne County (Richmond, county seat) 


John W. Hennigar, policeman, killed by Clarence W. Ringley, auto- 
mobile mechanic, October 21, 1924. 

Total Wayne County, 1. 

Total Indiana, 23, 
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IOWA 
Black Hawk County (Waterloo, county seat) 
Three deaths, no details, reported by Cedar Falls city marshal. 
Total Black Hawk County, 3. 
Olay County (Spencer, county seat) 
Lewis H. Dayton, special deputy sheriff, killed by person unknown, 
occupation unknown, March 20, 1929. 
Total Clay County, 1. 
Clinton County (Clinton, county seat) 
Fred Koch, policeman, killed by Eugene Moore, alleged bootlegger, 
August 4, 1926. 
Total Clinton County, 1. 
Decatur County (Leon, county seat) 
Clint McConnell, deputy sheriff, killed by S. T. Petty, merchant, and 
Herb Pollard, farmer, July 8, 1927. 
Total Decatur County, 1. 
Floyd County (Charies City, county seat) 


ae Stoker, student, killed by Vern Cutler, deputy sheriff, May 20, 


3 Klinkle, carpenter, killed by P. A. Saddler, sheriff, May 10, 


Total Floyd County, 2. 
Fremont County (Sidney, county seat) 
Charles Douglas Taylor, teamster, killed by William Reed, constable, 
February 16, 1929. 
Total Fremont County, 1. 
Harrison County (Logan, county seat) 
Orin L. Case, deputy sheriff, killed by Earl Williams, alleged rum 
runner, September 15, 1925. 
Total Harrison County, 1. 
Marshall County (Marshalltown, county seat) 
Person unknown, no details, 1926, reported by coroner. 
Total Marshall County, 1. 
Union County (Creston, county seat) 
William C. Ryason, painter, killed by William McKee, chief of police, 
October 16, 1925. 
Total Union County, 1. 


Woodbury County (Siouæ City, county seat) 
Alex Yokubaitas, laborer, killed by C. E. Wilcox, R. J. Mahr, Wil- 
liam Striker, and William Thiesen, officers, January 27, 1923, 
Total Woodbury County, 1. 
Total Iowa, 13. 
KANSAS 
Anderson County (Garnett, county seat) 
Earl Welsh, druggist, killed by E. L. Stewardson, deputy night 
watchman, July 8, 1925. 
Total Anderson County, 1. 
Cowley County (Winfield, county seat) 
Two persons killed, no details, reported by coroner. 
Total Cowley County, 2. 
Dickinson County (Abilene, county seat) 
Mrs. Louise Horton, alleged rum runner, killed by Sidney C. Dedrick, 
sheriff, November 15, 1929. 
Total Dickinson County, 1. 
Edwards County (Kinsley, county seat) 
J. R. Moss, farmer, killed by John Sturgeon, farmer, deputized as 
officer, February 17, 1921. 
Total Edwards County, 1. À 
Elk County (Hotoard, county seat) 


Three killed, no details, reported by coroner. 
Total Elk County, 3. 


Gray County (Cimarron, county seat) 
William N. Haycraft, alleged bootlegger, killed by Art Slocum and 
Joe Gallivan, deputy sheriffs, July 14, 1928, 
Total Gray County, 1. 
Jewell County (Mankato, county seat) 


Rufus Anderson, baker and farmer, killed by Roy Coyner, night 
marshal, fall of 1927. 

Woman, name unknown, died from fright when officers searched prem- 
ises, date unknown. 

Total Jewell County, 2. 


Sedgwick County (Wichita, county seat) 
Charles Nelson, negro, occupation unknown, killed by C. A. Colvin, 
policeman, July 27, 1928. 
Sam Offut, laundry-truck driver, killed by Dan Carrier, detective, 
September 19, 1926. 


1868 


Edgar Offut, oil-field worker, 
September 19, 1926. 

Total Sedgwick County, 3. 

Total Kansas, 14. 


killed by Dan Carrier, detective, 


KENTUCKY 
Bath County (Owingsville, county seat) 

Elvin Wilson, alleged moonshiner, killed by Roy W. Easley and W. C. 
Thompson, prohibition agents, September 14, 1925. 

Total Bath County, 1. 

Bell County (Pineville, county seat) 

William Littrell, magistrate, killed by Willis B. Saylor, prohibition 
agent, February 23, 1924. 

Willis B. Saylor, prohibition agent, killed by William Littrell, magis- 
trate, and Lloyd and John Littrell, occupation unknown, February 23, 
1924. 

Total Bell County, 2. 

Boyd County (Catlettsburg, county seat) 

Edgar Bunch, owner of soft-drink stand, killed by Garland S. McNeil 
and Joseph H. Murphy, prohibition agents, and local officers, names un- 
known, March 9, 1923. 

Thomas Click, laborer, alleged probibition informer, killed by Bert 
Stamper, alleged bootlegger, March, 1925. 

Ed. McAllister, laborer, alleged prohibition informer, killed by Bert 
Stamper, alleged bootlegger, March, 1925. 

William Gannon, county officer, killed by Harry Thompson, farmer, 
October 26, 1926. 

John Burke, engineer for city, killed by Forest Darby, alleged boot- 
legger, November 7, 1926. 

Newton Fannin, constable, killed by Stanley Layne, mechanic, Novem- 
ber 6, 1928. 

Total Boyd County, 6. 

Boyle County (Danville, county seat) 

Negro, name unknown, alleged rum runner, killed by E. B. Henson, 
prohibition agent.; J. M. Boswell, undercover man; and J. M. Boswell, 
constable, October 7, 1929. 

Total Boyle County, 1. 

Breathitt County (Jackson, county seat) 

Green Watkins, deputy sheriff, killed by persons unknown, alleged 
moonshiners, July 25, 1921. 

Henry Noble, 15 years of age, accompanying Deputy Sheriff Watkins, 
killed by persons unknown, alleged moonshiners, July 25, 1921. 

Total Breathitt County, 2. 

Campbell County (Newport, county seat) 

Andrew Bierlein, prohibition undercover man, killed by persons un- 
known, occupation unknown, October 9, 1929. 

Tra H, Fleming, occupation unknown, killed by Daniel Madden, pro- 
hibition agent, 1928. 

Total Campbell County, 2. 

Clay County (Manchester, county seat) 

Frank James, deputy sheriff, killed by Millard Jenkins, alleged moon- 
shiner, July 12, 1925. 

Total Clay County, 1. 

Daviess County (Owensboro, county seat) 

Rondo Wade, farmer, killed by Jack Alderson, deputy sheriff, April 
12, 1926. 

Total Daviess County, 1. 

Edmonson County (Brownsville, county seat) 
Evert Carroll, alleged moonshiner, killed by N. E. Reed, sheriff, 1925. 
Total Edmonson County, 1. 
Elliott County (Sandy Hook, county seat) 

J. H. Binion, deputy sheriff, killed by person unknown, occupation 
unknown, August, 1926. 

Total Elliott County, 1. 

Estill County (Irvine, county seat) 

T. Q. Wallace, alleged bootiegger, killed by David M. Wills, prohibi- 
tion agent, May 19, 1923. 

John Cole, constable, killed by James D. Hoover, farmer, 1922. 

R. G. Philpot, chief of police, killed by Henry Reed, deputy sheriff, 
about 1921. 

Henry Reed, deputy sheriff, killed by R. G. Philpot, chief of police, 
about 1921. 

Bud Isaacs, constable, killed by Leonard Johnson, farmer, 1925, 

A. J. Brookshire, sheriff, killed by David Estes, alleged bootlegger, 
1928. 

Total Estill County, 6, 


Fayette County (Lexington, county seat) 


E. Guy Cole, prohibition agent, killed by Bob or Charles Ballard, 
alleged moonshiners, December 15, 1922. 

Bob Ballard, alleged moonshiner, killed by officers accompanying 
Prohibition Agent Cole, December 15, 1922, 
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William B. Anderson, revenue agent, killed by persons unknown, 
distillery raiders, December 2, 1920. 

Total Fayette County, 3. 

Harlan County (Harlan, county seat) 

George Belcher, occupation unknown, killed by Jess Pace, chief of 
police, March 30, 1923. 

Adrien Metcalf, United States deputy marshal, killed by Willie John- 
son, occupation unknown, July 31, 1929. 

Hiram Fee, alleged moonshiner, killed by Henry M. Lewis, prohibi- 
tion agent, October 7, 1924. 

Total Harlan County, 3. 


Hopkins County (Madisonville, county seat) 
Frank Sears, alleged moonshiner, killed by Roy V. Miller, prohibition 


agent, August 21, 1925. 

Total Hopkins County, 1. 

Jackson County (McKee, county scat) 

James H. Short, United States deputy marshal, killed by John Hurst, 
alleged moonshiner, 1923 or 1924. 

Total Jackson County, 1. 

Jefferson County (Louisville, county seat) 

Douglas Smith, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by E. A. Larkin, 
E. M. Stattom, and George S. Griffin, prohibition agents, January 28, 
1928. 

Ellis Hudson, negro, killed by Robert Brown, negro, policeman, May 
13, 1928. 

Harry Baker, alleged bootlegger, killed by George S. Griffin and 
W. W. Wooten, prohibition agents, July, 1922. 

Total Jefferson County, 3. 

Johnson County (Paintsville, county seat) 

J. H. Reynolds, prohibition agent, killed by members of McKensie 
family, alleged moonshiners, August 26, 1921. 

James Melvin, chief of police, killed by members of McKensie family, 
alleged moonshiners, August 26, 1921. 

Total Johnson County, 2. 

Kenton County (Covington, county seat) 

Henry Nestor, occupation unknown, killed by J. M. Wood, prohibition 
agent, September 5, 1925. 

Total Kenton County, 1. 

Knott County (Hindman, county seat) 

Boe Fugate, alleged moonshiner, killed by John D. W. Collins, Robert 
A. Collier, and W. H. Kinnaird, prohibition agents, April, 1922. 

A. J. Thornsberry, justice of the peace, killed by Albert Cook and 
Miles Bates, jr., farmers, March 15, 1929. 

Will Thornsberry, county policeman, killed by Albert Cook and Miles 
Bates, jr., farmers, March 15, 1929. 

Total Knott County, 3. 

Leslie County (Hayden, county seat) 

George Strong, occupation unknown, killed by posse headed by Guy 
Tuggle, Roy W. Easley, W. H. Green, and Willis B. Saylor, prohibition 
agents, March 28, 1923. 

Ike Strong, occupation unknown, killed by prohibition agents and 
posse as above, March 28, 1923. 

Mrs. Ike Strong, housewife, killed by prohibition agents and posse 
as above, March 28, 1923. 

Total Leslie County, 3. 

Letcher County (Whitesburg, county seat) 

Steve Isom, alleged moonshiner, killed by posse headed by John D. W. 
Collins, prehibition agent, October 21, 1921. 

Ashland Collins, occupation unknown, killed by Stephen J. Cornett, 
deputy sheriff, November 3, 1929, 

Total Letcher County, 2. 

Lincoln County (Stanford, county seat) 

Cecil Padget, farm laborer, killed by Red Hester, farmer, deputized 
by sheriff, February, 1928. 

Total Lincoln County, 1. 

Madison County (Richmond, county seat) . 

Ruker Cain, constable, killed by Virl Freeman, farmer, 1928. 

Andy Warren, watchmaker, killed by M. A. Logsdon, constable, 1929. 

Total Madison County, 2. 

Manifee County (Frenchburg, county seat) 

Robert E. Duff, prohibition agent, killed by persons unknown, alleged 
moonshiners, December 9, 1922. 

Total Manifee County, 1. 

Marion County (Lebanon, county seat) 

Marcus Ferell, 17-year-old boy, alleged moonshiner, killed by Frank 
Mather, prohibition agent, May 10, 1925. 

Total Marion County, 1. 

Martin Ogunty (Inez, county seat) 

Kenis Duty, farmer, killed by sheriff and raiding party, names un- 

known, 1974. 


1930 


Frank James, farmer, member of sheriff's posse, killed by Millard 
Jenkins, alleged moonshiner, 1926. 

Total Martin County, 2. 

Mason County (Maysville, county seat) 

Campbell, farmer, killed by Stephen Manning, probibition 
agent, about 1924. 

Total Mason County, 1 

Montgomery County (Mount Sterling, county seat) 
Elvin Wilson, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Total Montgomery County, 1. 
Morgan County (West Liberty, county seat) 

Person unknown, alleged prohibition informer, no details, reported by 
county attorney. 

Total Morgan County, 1. 

Muhlenberg County (Greenville, county seat) 

Will Rice, negro, alleged rum runner, killed by E. D. Bandy, special 
deputy sheriff, June 21, 1926. 

Total Muhlenberg County, 1. 

Nelson County (Bardstown, county seat) 

Francis Marion Smith, alleged moonshiner, killed by H. C. Blincoe, 
F. G. Fields, A. F. Guelda, and N. C. Gilliam, prohibition agents, No- 
vember 17, 1921. 

Beckham Cecil, alleged moonshiner, killed by George Nantz, prohibi- 
tion agent, July 23, 1924. 

Arthur Burman, farmer, killed by L. H. Gilbert and N. E. Reed, pro- 
hibition agents, October 12, 1921. 

Total Nelson County, 3. 

Perry County (Hazard, county seat) 

Bradley Bowling, occupation unknown, killed by William Turner, pro- 
hibition agent, June 1, 1924. 

Ira Combs, negro, alleged rum runner, killed by William Turner, pro- 
hibition officer, June 14, 1924. 

Morris, farmer, killed by William Turner, prohibition agent, 


1924. 

Joe Davidson, occupation unknown, killed by deputy sheriff's posse, 
name unknown, 1928. 

Total Perry County, 4 

Pike County (Pikesville, county seat) 

Lewis Casebolf, deputy sheriff, killed by Adams, alleged moon- 
shiner, October, 1926. 
Adams, alleged moonshiner, killed by deputy sheriffs posse, 
names unknown, October, 1926. 

Frank Phillips, deputy sheriff, killed by Sylvan and Roland Branham, 
miners, April, 1927. 

Roy May, alleged bootlegger, killed by Mat Sanders, deputy sheriff, 
May, 1929. 

Person unknown, miner, killed by George Nunnery, deputy sheriff, 1926. 

Total Pike County, 5. 

Powell County (Powell, county seat) 

Ova Helton, laborer, killed by Campbell Dennis, deputy sheriff, Febru- 
ary 18, 1924. 

Total Powell County, 1. 

Pulaski County (Somerset, county seat) 

Bud Roberts, alleged moonshiner, killed by posse, arent Haynes, 
deputy sheriff, in charge, July 4, 1921. 

Charles. Wallace, alleged moonshiner, killed by posse, Everett Haynes, 
deputy sheriff, in charge, July 4, 1921. 

Joseph Wallace, alleged moonshiner, killed by posse, Everett Haynes, 
deputy sheriff, in charge, July 4, 1921. 

Total Pulaski County, 3 
Rockcastle County (Mount Vernon, county seat) 
Smith, farmer, killed by prohibition agent, name unknown, 


1924. 

George Nantz, prohibition agent, killed by Clarence Maddox, occupa- 
tion unknown, July 20, 1927. 

Clarence Durham, farmer, killed by J. C. Griffin, sheriff, and N. J. 
Tiplin, deputy sheriff, November 15, 1926. 

Floyd Jennings, farmer, killed by J. C. Griffin, sheriff, and N. J. 
Tiplin, deputy sheriff, November 15, 1926. 

Total Rockcastle County, 4. 

Wayne County (Monticetlo, county seat) 

Will Megayhan, farmer, killed by B. B. Upchurch, deputy sheriff, July 
7, 1927. 

Total Wayne County, 1. 

Whitley County (Williamsburg, county seat) 


George Clark, alleged rum runner, killed by Roy W. Easley, prohibi- 
tion agent, and a party of county officers, names unknown, October 11, 
1924. 

Total Whitley County, 1. 
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Grayeltown. Lewis Gregory, alleged bootlegger, killed by W. B. Stone, 
prohibition agent, date of slaying unknown, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Total county unidentified, 1. 

Total Kentucky, 79. 

è LOUISIANA 
Caddo County (Shreveport, county seat) 

Sylvester Strickland, alleged rum runner, killed by Hugh Dearie, pro- 
hibition agent, April 5, 1924. Í 

Total Caddo County, 1. 

Calcasieu County (Lake Charles, county seat) 

Sam Duhon, deputy sheriff, killed by Byron and Robert Dunn, alleged 
bootleggers, March 6, 1925. 

William E. Collins, prohibition agent, killed by Byron and Robert 
Dunn, alleged bootleggers, March 6, 1925. 

Byron Dunn, alleged bootlegger, hanged for death of Deputy Sheriff 
Sam Duhon and Prohibition Agent William E. Collins, 1925. 

Total Calcasieu County, 3. 

Claiborne County (Homer, county seat) 

P. F. Gully, merchant, killed by Henry Prudhomme, private detec- 
tive, June 25, 1926. 

Total Claiborne County, 1 

Grant County (Colfax, county seat) 

D. F. Williamson, farmer, killed by J. H. Corbett, deputy sheriff, 
March 10, 1923. 

Total Grant County, 1 


Jackson County (Jonesboro, county seat) 


E. M. Rentz, sheriff, killed by Freeman Coleman, Booker Boone, and 
Willie Washington, sawmill employees, September 1, 1924. 

Freman Coleman, sawmill employee, hanged for death of Sheriff 
E. M. Rentz, 1925. 

Booker Boone, sawmill employee, hanged for death of Sheriff E. M. 
Rentz, 1925. 

Willie Washington, sawmill employee, hanged for death of Sherif 
E. M. Rentz, 1925. 

Total Jackson County, 4. 


Jefferson County (Gretna, county seat) 


Arthur Miller, deputy sheriff, killed by Italian, alias Dago Frank, 
occupation unknown, date unknown. 

Frank Rescalla, alias “ Cheater,” alleged rum runner, killed by Arthur 
Miller, deputy sheriff, date unknown. 

Henry Iseman, laborer, killed by person unknown, occupation un- 
known, date unknown, reported by prosecuting attorney. 

Total Jefferson County, 3. 


Orleans County (New Orleans, county seat) 


Leon Maingey, seaman, killed by members of crew of patrol boat 
Detter, United States Coast Guard, March 22, 1929. 

Ralph Marcese, owner of soft-drink establishment, killed by James R. 
Murtagh and Loren R. Collins, prohibition agents, June 24, 1924, 

Robert Killian, occupation unknown, killed by Patrick M. Needham, 
prohibition agent, May 9, 1925. 

Wallace J. Burns, laborer, drowned while fleeing from two prohibition 
agents, names unknown, June 22, 1928. 

Elizabeth Pierson, negress, no occupation, killed by explosion during 
liquor raid by prohibition agents, names unknown, March 15, 1929. 

Daisy Jones, negress, no occupation, killed by explosion during liquor 
rald by prohibition agents, names unknown, March 15, 1929. 

Total Orleans County, 6 


Rapides County (Alerandria, county seat) 


J. Frank Phillips, deputy sheriff, killed by Tobe Blockman, negro, 
alleged bootlegger, May 20, 1928. 

Tobe Blockman, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by J. Frank Phillips, 
deputy sberiff, May 20, 1928. 

Total Rapides County, 2. 


St. Bernard County (St. Bernard, county seat) 


Joseph L, Estopinal, sheriff, killed by persons unknown, alleged rum 
ranners, April 17, 1923. 

August Esteves, prohibition agent, killed by persons unknown, alleged 
rum runners, April 17, 1923. 

Total St. Bernard County, 2. 

Tangipahoa County (Amite, county azat) 

Calvin McCay, alleged bootlegger, killed by deputy sheriffs, names 
unknown, September, 1923. 

Algie Carrier, farmer, killed by party of prohibition agents and county 
officers, headed by Prohibition Agents Pat M. Needham and John Eliott, 
July, 1927. 

Total Tangipahoa County, 2. 
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Union County (Farmerville, county seat) 

Dan Wiley, city marshal, killed by Taylor Cullen, farmer, February 2, 
1929. 

Total Union County, 1. 

Washington County (Franklinton, county scat) 

Wiley Pierce, deputy sheriff, killed by John Murphy and Gideon Rester, 
farmers, March 3, 1923. 2 

R. Wesley Crain, deputy sheriff, killed by John Murphy and Gideon 
Rester, farmers, March 3, 1923. 

John Murphy, farmer, hanged for death of Deputy Sheriffs Wiley 
Pierce and R. Wesley Crain, 1924. 

Total Washington County, 3. 

Total Louisiana, 29. 

MAINE 
Aroostook County (Houlton, county seat) 

Louis Lizotte, farmer, killed by Frank H. Place, State highway police- 
man, May 13, 1925. 

Total Aroostook County, 1. 

Total Maine, 1. 

MARYLAND 
Anne Arundel County (Annapolis, county seat) 

Otto S. Smith, farmer, killed by Louis Myers, deputy sheriff, June 28, 
1926. 

Total Anne Arundel County, 1. 

Baltimore County (Towson, county seat) 

Charles C, Rouse, prohibition investigator, killed by person unknown, 
alleged bootlegger, June 8, 1927. 

John Nicola, prohibition agent, killed in automobile wreck during 
liquor chase, October 4, 1928. 

Horace Brown, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by Louis W. Gerth, 
prohibition agent, December 27, 1920. 

Total Baltimore County, 3. 

Charles County (La Plata, county seat) 

John Cardinal Simley, negro, farmer, died from injuries after en- 
counter with Louis J. Tutt, Dano M. Jackley, John Fisher, and Thomas 
Fleming, prohibition agents, May 30, 1928. 

Total Charles County, 1. 

Frederick County (Frederick, county seat) 

Clyde Hauver, deputy sheriff, killed by person unknown, alleged moon- 
shiner, July 30, 1929. 

Total Frederick County, 1. 

Harford County (Bel Air, county seat) 


Lawrence Wenger, farmer, killed by Prohibition Agents Barton, Ely, 
Ford, and Stevens, November 19, 1924. 

John Bungore, taxicab driver, killed by Joseph A. Fubershaw, prohibi- 
tion agent, July 1, 1925. 

Total Harford County, 2. 

Prince Georges County (Upper Marlboro, county seat) 

Dano M. Jackley, prohibition agent, killed in automobile wreck during 
liquor chase, May 14, 1929. 

Allen W. Chase, plumber, deputized as constable, killed by Charles 
Berkeley, occupation unknown, May 24, 1924. 

Total Prince Georges County, 2. 

St. Marys County (Leonardtown, county seat) 


Charles P. Gundlacht, farmer, killed by Joseph R. Brewer, prohibition 
agent, September 16, 1927. 

Total St. Marys County, 1. 

Washington County (Hagerstown, county seat) 

Hunter R. Stottler, prohibition agent, killed by Reginald E. Walters, 
painter and undercover man, July 26, 1927. 

Total Washington County, 1. 

Total Maryland, 12. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Middlesex County (Cambridge, county seat) 


John M. Muleahy, prohibition agent, killed by Joseph Mailhot, pro- 
prietor of alleged speakeasy, September 2, 1925. 
Total Middlesex County, 1. 
Suffolk County (Boston, county seat) 


Joseph Sequeria, peddler, killed by Eddie Bogan, prohibition agent, 
June 12, 1922, 

Luigi Skagliozza, storekeeper, killed by Daniel O'Connell, policeman, 
February 13, 1923. 

Louis Quitt, chauffeur, killed by Bernard Steinhauser, policeman, 
May 8, 1921. 

Total Suffolk County, 3. 

Total Massachusetts, 4. 
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MICHIGAN 
Allegan County (Allegan, county seat) 
William Niedermeier, mail carrier, killed by Ernest L. Benway, prohi- 
bition agent, December 3, 1926. 
Total Allegan County, 1. 
Chippewa County (Sault Ste. Marie, county scat) 
Torrance MacMillan, policeman, killed by Tom Koutsoyanis, laborer, 
May 13, 1923. 
Tom Koutsoyanis, laborer, killed by Torrence MacMillan, policeman, 
May 13. 1923. 
Total Chippewa County, 2. 
Delta County (Escanaba, county seat) 
Person unknown, occupation unknown, killed by State policeman, 


name unknown, 1920, reported by State police headquarters. 

Total Delta County, 1. 

Goge bio County (Bessemer, county seat) 

John Mitchell, alleged rum runner, killed by Major Dalrymple and 
Leo J. Grove, prohibition agents, October 10, 1920. 

John Chiapusie, alleged rum runner, killed by Leo J. Grove, prohibi- 
tion agent, October 10, 1920. 

Total Gogebic County, 2. 


Mackinae County (Saint Ignace, county seat) 
Person unknown, Kentucky wood cutter, killed by State policeman, 


name unknown, date of slaying unknown, reported by county clerk, 

Total Mackinac County, 1. 

Monroe County (Monroe, county seat) 

Philip Kalb, 17-year-old boy, killed by Prohibition Agent Rickey, 
January 13, 1924. 

Ed Kinsey, deputy- sheriff, killed by Walter Hoffman, alleged boot- 
legger, April 16, 1929. y 

Walter Hoffman, alleged bootlegger, killed by Edward Kinsey, deputy 
sheriff, April 16, 1929. 

Arthur Wolz, alleged bootlegger, drowned during rum chase by 
Federal officers, names unknown, April 25, 1929. 

James Graham, alleged bootlegger, drowned during rum chase by 
Federal officers, names unknown, June 9, 1929, 

Charles Ebner, salesman and alleged prohibition stool pigeon, killed 
by unknown persons, alleged bootleggers, April 4, 1927. 

Daniel Kuts, alleged prohibition stool pigeon, killed by persons un- 
known, alleged bootleggers, April 25, 1927, 

Philip Teachout, alleged bootlegger, drowned during rum chase by 
Federal agents, names unknown, July 22, 1929. 

John Buttler, mechanic, killed by L. Dan, State policeman, February 
26, 1929. 

Walter Cunningham, alias Walter Butler, alleged rum runner, killed 
by Trooper Sheridan, State police, February 2, 1929. 

Total Monroe County, 10. 

Montcalm County (Staunton, county seat) 

Franklin B. Henkel, sheriff, killed by Edgar Arnett, farmer, September 
24, 1926. 

Total Montcalm County, 1. 

St. Clair County (Port Huron, county seat) 

Earl Roberts, border-patrol officer, killed by Vet Brown, alleged boot- 
legger, spring of 1929. 

Person unknown, alleged bootlegger, killed by Border Patrol Officer 
Levy, about 1925. 
Hough, officer, killed by William Catney, confectioner, March, 


1927. 

Clarence Elliott, alleged bootlegger, drowned in rum chase by officers, 
names unknown, 1929, 

Don Ackley, alleged bootlegger, drowned in rum chase by officers, 
names unknown, October, 1928. 

Total St. Clair County, 5. 

Wayne County (Detroit, county seat) 

Charles Wright, occupation unknown, killed by Fred Ryan, police- 
man, March 15, 1929. 

Alfred J. Smith, mailman, drowned while fleeing from Gordon 
Southard and William McNab, customs border patrol agents, September 
5, 1929. 

Richard J. Sandlands, prohibition agent, drowned during fight with 
John M. Heath, electrician, August 2, 1929. 

James Lee, occupation unknown, drowned in collision with United 
States customs border patrol boat, piloted by August Lottner, May 13, 
1927. 

Mildred Lee, 11 years old, daughter of James Lee, drowned as above 
described, May 13, 1927. 

Wylie Echoles, negro, alleged speak-easy operator, killed by Rowland 
Maas and Ralph Haggerty, policemen, June 27, 1928. 

Walter Darsee, policeman, killed by Jobn Poland, watchman for 
alleged speak-easy, June 4, 1926. 
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James Kublinski, alias Cooper, alleged rum runner, killed by R. M. R. C. Teague, laborer, killed by T. F. Day, deputy sheriff, August 255 
Pierce, W. G. MeLogan, and A. Wenzel, prohibition agents, March 28, | 1929. 
1926. Total Bolivar County, 2. 

Bert Johnson, negro, operator of alleged speak-easy, killed by Cornelius Calhoun County (Pittsboro, county scat) 
Everdyke, policeman, February 17, 1926. 3 

Walter Michelon- operates. cf ail „ killed by Eugene Rex Pittman, farmer, killed by C. R. Young, sheriff, May 24, 1922. 

p eged speak-easy Total Calhoun County, 1. 

Horrigan, policeman, November 25, 1925. 


Steve Lompkins, negro, occupation unknown, killed by Proctor Pruitt, Carroll County (Carrollton, county seat) 

policeman, August 20, 1925. Alonzo Kirkwod, negro, farmer, killed by C. A. Joiner, special deputy 
John Chalupka, occupation unknown, killed’ by Dilworth McClellan, | sheriff, about 1926. 

detective, April 29, 1925. Negro, name unknown, alleged moonshiner, killed by J. W. Hooks, 
Vasilios Kutsumbas, alleged rum runner, kiled by Arthur Wilson, | town marshal, about 1924. 

policeman, August 22, 1924. Negro, name unknown, occupation unknown, killed by United States 
Stephen Kobalski, alleged rum runner, killed by Ralph M. Pierce, | deputy marshal, date unknown, reported by chancery court clerk, 

prohibition agent, March 25, 1926. Total Carroll County, 3. 

4 = D. Hixon, student, killed by Walter Storch, policeman, July Clarke County (Quitman, county seat) 


Wiley Horn, farmer, killed by deputy sheriff, name unknown, Febru- 
ary, 1929. 
Total Clarke County, 1. 


Harry Sleizinger, occupation unknown, killed by John R. McDonald, 
policeman, January 23, 1921. 
Alexander Domdrowski, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD. ` Copiah County (Hazlehurst, county seat) 

Ulrick A. Johnson, policeman, killed by Hansell Rich, operator of Jef Pitts, farmer, killed by W. Sam Newman, prohibition agent, 
alleged speak-easy, November 10, 1928. fall of 1926. i 

Hansell Rich, operator of alleged speak-easy, killed by Hugo Wells, Total Copiah County, 1. 
policeman, November 10, 1928. Covington County (Collins, county seat) 


Archie Eugster, alleged rum runner, killed by Jonah Cox, customs 
agent, June 12, 1929. 
Franklin P. Wood, border patrol inspector, killed by persons un- 


John Lott, farmer, killed by prohibition agent, name unknown, 1926. 
Total Covington County, 1 


known, alleged rum smugglers, December 15, 1927. De Bota County (Hernando, county seat) 
Total Wayne County, 21. Oliver Gill, alleged moonshiner, killed by Edgar J. Jones, prohibition 
Total Michigan, 44. agent, April 2, 1927. 
MINNESOTA Total De Sota County, 1. 
Dakota County (Hastings, county seat) Greene County (Leakesville, county seat) 
Wesley Fraser, Federal agent, killed by Jacob Nickolich, grocer, J. F. Green, prohibition agent, killed by Mancy Kelley, farmer, April 
January 2, 1928. 1, 1921. 
Total Dakota County, 1. Mancy Kelley, farmer, committed suicide few minutes before he was 
Hennepin County (Minneapolis, county seat) to hang for death of Prohibition Agent Green, 1921. 
Arthur Nelson, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Lawrence Dunnam, city marshal and deputy sheriff, killed by Henry 
Total Hennepin County, 1. Bond, farmer, April 1, 1920. 


ids, Henry Bond, farmer, killed by jailer, name unknown, day before he 
Hubbard County: (Park Re pruip ROM? was to hang for death of City Marshal Dunnam, 1921. 


William Lent, farmer, killed by deputy sheriff, name unknown, about | Tailer, name unknown, killed by Henry Bond, farmer, 1921. 
July 10, 3 8 Totat Greene County, 5 
Total Hubbard County, 1. Hinds County (Jackson, county seat) 


Itasca County (Grand Rapids, county seat) 
Clarence Sturges, alleged moonshiner, killed by E. S. Chapman, pro- 
Earl P. Hyatt, deputy sheriff, killed by John L. Lence, laborer, July | hibition agent, September 9, 1921. 3 . 


ihn 3 Total Hinds County, 1 
0 asca County, 4. Ttawamba County (Fulton, county seat) 


Koochiching County (International Falls, county seat) 
Howell Spence, farm d deputy sheriff, killed by Orville Warren 
G. Henry Wirkula, confectioner, killed by Emmett White, border farmer, i996. R y > ' 


patrolman, June 8, 1929. Cruitt, farmer, killed by D. G. Hendrich, United States 


Total Koochiching County, 1. deputy marshal, 1925. 
Mower County (Austin, county seat) Total Itawamba County, 2. 
Anton Pokornik, butcher, killed by Arthur E. Poelke, policeman, Jones County (Laurel, county seat) 
January 21, 1925. John Golden, alleged moonshiner, killed by W. E. Welch, sheriff, and 
Total Mower County, 1. posse of deputy sheriffs, names unknown, 1922. 
Ramsey County (St, Paul, county seat) Total Jones County, 1. 
Wesley A. Frazer, prohibition agent, killed by Gulop Nickolich, occu- Lafayette County (Ozford, county seat) 
pation unknown, January 2, 1928. Elmer Williams, farmer, killed in still raid by person unknown, occu- 
Total Ramsey County, $ pation unknown, 1922. 
Rice County (Faribault, county seat) Total Lafayette County, 1. . 
Gilbert Fox, student, killed by Barney Wells, policeman, August 28, Lauderdale County (Meridian, county seat) 
1926. John Wilson, alleged moonsbiner, killed by James G. Buchanan, 
Total Rice Coumty, 1. Joseph P. Owens, and Robert L. Williams, prohibition agents, April 15, 
Winona County (Winona, county seat) 1922, 


Edward Sikorski, boilermaker, died from exposure when arrested by Daniel S. Cleveland, prohibition agent, killed by Ben and Clyde Pick- 
prohibition agents headed by Joseph Alberts, who raided his home, | ett, farmers, July 10, 1924. 
April 2, 1929. Lee, farmer, killed by Dan Cleveland, prohibition agent, 
Joseph Kolter, business man, died from convulsions following arrest spring of 1924. 
and jailing in liquor raid by officers, names unknown, November 3, Total Lauderdale County, 3. 


1929. Leake Oounty (Carthage, county seat) 
Total Winona County, 2, Joe Owen, prohibition agent, killed by Will Atkison, farmer, July, 
Total Minnesota, 10. 1922. 
MISSISSIPPI Total Leake County, 1. 
Attala County (Kosciusko, county seat) Leflore County (Greenwood, county seat) 
Joseph P. Owen, prohibition agent, killed by alleged moonshiners, Two negroes, names unknown, killed by sheriff's officers, 1928, re- 
names unknown, September 6, 1922. ported by chief of police. 
Total Attala County, 1. Total Leflore County, 2. 
Bolivar County (Cleveland, county scat) Madison County (Canton, county seat) 
Negro, name unknown, farmer, killed by Waiter E. Smitb, deputy J. J. Howard, alias J. J. Perry, alleged bootlegger, killed by W. Sam 
sherif, December, 1920. Newman, prohibition agent, March 19, 1926. 
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J. A. Hendricks, farmer, killed by J. F. Black, deputy sheriff, October, 
1924. 
Total Madison County, 2. 
Marion County (Columbia, county seat) 
Fred Harvey, farmer, killed by O. J. Foxworth, sheriff, and L. Pat- 
terson, deputy sheriff, 1922 or 1923. 
Total Marion County, 1. 
Monroe County (Aberdeen, county seat) 
Forest Waycaster, farmer, killed by member of sheriff's posse, name 
unknown, February, 1925. 
Early Hall, farmer, killed by member of sheriff's posse, name un- 
known, 1923. 
Total Monroe County, 2. 
Neshoba County (Philadelphia, county seat) 
J. A, Myers, deputy sheriff, killed by Virgil Dunn, farmer, October 7, 
1927. 
Virgil Dunn, farmer, killed by State troops, names unknown, October, 
1927. 
Total Neshoba County, 2. 
Panola County (Sardis, county seat) 
Negro, name unknown, occupation unknown, killed by deputy sheriff, 
name unknown, 1924, or 1925, reported by county clerk. 
Total Panola County, 1. 
Peart River County (Poplarville, county seat) 
Joe Pickett, alleged rum runner, killed by officers, names unknown, 
September 20, 1928. 
Total Pearl River County, 1. 
Perry County (New Augusta, county seat) 
Jacob F. Green, prohibition agent, killed by person unknown, alleged 
moonshiner, March 1, 1921, 
Total Perry County, 1. 
Pontotoc County (Pontotoc, county seat) 
Millard Jamerson, alleged moonshiner, killed by W. H. Wright, deputy 
sheriff, June 15, 1927. 
Total Pontotoc County, 1. 
Sharkey County (Rolling Fork, county seat) 
Henry Salmon, alleged moonshiner, killed by deputy sheriff, name 
unknown, October, 1927. 
Total Sharkey County, 1. 
Simpson County (Mendenhall, county seat) 


S. E. Nunnery, deputy sheriff, killed by Green Kirk, farmer, January 
80, 1929. 
W. R. Hemby, night marshal, killed by Green Kirk, farmer, January 
30, 1929. 
Green Kirk, farmer, hanged for death of S. E. Nunnery, deputy 
sheriff, and W. R. Hemby, night marshal, 1929. 
Charlie Neusom, farmer, killed by W. P. Gates, deputy sheriff, Octo- 
ber, 1928. 
Total Simpson County, 4. 
Tippah County (Ripley, county seat) 
Homer Riggs, farmer, killed by E. L. Godwin, town marshal, Decem- 
ber, 1927. 
Total Tippah County, 1. 
Tishomingo County (Iuka, county seat) 
Tom McNutt, preacher, killed by O. J. Bullon, sheriff, 1927. 
Total Tishomingo County, 1. 
Tunica County (Tunica, county seat) 


Phillips, alleged bootlegger, killed by Prohibition Agent 
Wright, about 1926. 

Total Tunica County, 1. 

Walthall County (Tylertown, county seat) 

Tom Garreott, alleged bootlegger, killed by deputy sheriffs, names 
unknown, 1921. 

Mrs. Tom Garreott, housewife, killed by deputy sheriffs, names un- 
known, 1921. 

Total Walthall County, 2. 


Yalobusha County (Water Valley, county seat) 


Noel Carr, farmer, killed by prohibition agent, name unknown, 1928. 
Total Yalobusha County, 1. . 
Total Mississippi, 49. 


[From the Washiagton (D. C.) Herald of Sunday, December 15, 1929] 
THIRD LIST or KILLINGS is REPORTED IN DETAIL 
The tabulated list of prohibition enforcement fatalities in 17 States, 


Missouri to South Dakota, inclusive, as compiled in the Washington 
Herald’s nation-wiiie survey, follows: 
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MISSOURI 
Cape Girerdeau County (Jackson, county seat) 
John Marr, negro, alleged moonshiner, killed by T. L. Harris, prohibi- 
tion agent, and posse, names unknown, March 3, 1927. 
Total Cape Girardeau County, 1. 
Christian County (Ozark, county seat) 
J. H. Baker, farmer, killed by Omer E. Brown, prosecuting attorney, or 
Bob Logan, officer, August, 1923. 
Jack Dunn, laborer, killed by Amos Johnson, officer, February, 1926. 
Total Christian County, 2. 
Dunklin County (Kennett, county seat) 
Aleck Higland, farmer, killed by Tom Greene, deputy sheriff, July, 
1926. 
Total Dunklin County, 1. 
Henry County (Clinton, county seat) 
Eleanor Harigan, 6-year-old child, killed by F. G. Hall, deputy con- 
stable, January 22, 1928. 
Total Henry County, 1. 


Howell County (Westplains, county seat) 

Pres Brown, alleged moonshiner, killed by raiding party, including 
Prohibition Agents Shields, Nichols, and Crewse, and a county officer, 
name unknown, April 7, 1925. 

Total Howell County, 1, 

Jackson County (Independence, county seat) 

Bert Lovejoy, policeman, killed by persons unknown, alleged boot- 
leggers, on or about February 20, 1925. 

George Peters, police chauffeur, killed by persons unknown, alleged 
bootleggers, on or about February 20, 1925. 

Total Jackson County, 2. 

Jasper County (Certhage, county seat) 

Jesse F, Laster, chief of detectives, killed by Greco Webb and Linwell 
C. Boswell, alleged hijackers, August 24, 1926. 

Total Jasper County, 1. 

Lafayette County (Lexington, county seat) 

Fred Hearrington, occupation unknown, killed by Eugene Seitz, deputy 
constable, April 9, 1929. 

Total Lafayette County, 1. 

Linn County (Linneus, county seat) 

Officer, name unknown, killed by alleged bootlegger, name unknown, 
date unknown, reported by coroner, 

Total Linn County, 1. 


Newton County (Neosho, county seat) 


Fred Scott, farmer, killed by J. F. Lee, constable, January 23, 1929. 
Total Newton County, 1. 
Ozark County (Gainesville, county seat) 
Wilson, farmer, killed by sheriff and county attorney, names 
unknown, about December 26, 1925. 
Total Ozark County, 1. 
Pemiscot County (Caruthersville, county seat) 
Person unknown, alleged moonshiner, killed by H. D. Ganes, 
sheriff, August 20, 1921. 
Person unknown, alleged bootlegger, killed by W. O. Colwell, 
sheriff, July 10, 1922. 
Person unknown, alleged moonshiner, killed by Henry Howell, deputy 
sheriff, August 10, 1922, 
Person unknown, alleged bootlegger, killed by Earl Thrasher, 
sheriff, August 30, 1924. 
Constable, name unknown, killed by Ben Wade, alleged gambler, 
October 12, 1923. 
Deputy sheriff, name unknown, killed by H. Smith, occupation un- 
known, September 10, 1923. 
H. Smith, occupation unknown, killed by deputy sheriff, name un- 
known, September 10, 1923. 
Total Pemiscot County, T. 
St. Louis County (Clayton, county seat) 
Frank Dischbein, oecupation unknown, killed. by James Mitchell, 
police detective, July 4, 1927. 
Charles C. Sterner, prohibition agent, killed by person unknown, occu- 
pation unknown, June 18, 1923. 
Total St. Louis County, 2. 
Saline County (Marshatl, county seat) 


Jess Hughes, ex-convict, killed by M. C. Burns, prohibition agent, 
7 


August 2, 1928. 
Total Saline County, 1. 


Stone County (Galena, county seat) 


George Turner, farmer, killed by John Parker, sheriff, and Leonard 
Parker, deputy sheriff, 1928. 


deputy 


deputy 


deputy 
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Pierce Allen, occupation unknown, killed by Fred Nelson, deputy 
sheriff, October 14, 1929. 

Total Stone County, 2. 

Total Missouri, 25. 

MONTANA 
Big Horn County (Harden, county seat) 

John MacLeod, special officer, United States Indian Service, killed by 
Jim Bolden, negro, cobbler, October 28, 1926. 

Robert P. Gilmore, sheriff, killed by Jim Bolden, negro, cobbler, 
October 28, 1926. 

Jim Bolden, negro, cobbler, killed by posse, names unknown, October 
28, 1926. 

Total Big Horn County, 3. 

Fergus County (Lewistown, county seat) 

Frank J. Draper, policeman, killed by Michael Riser, alleged boot- 
legger, December 1, 1925. 

Total Fergus County, 1. 

Glacier County (Cut Bank, county seat) 

Omer Dillam, farm laborer, killed by Louis Monroe, Indian, prohibi- 
tion agent, U. S. Indian Bureau, October 21, 1926. 

Total Glacier County, 1. 

Musselshell County (Roundup, county seat) 

Frank Klanshek, occupation unknown, died in jail from alleged lack 
of medical care, following arrest on liquor charge. 

Leon Pinazza, miner, killed by Prohibition Agents Fletcher and 
Jones, June 10, 1929. 

Total Musselshell County, 2. 

Rosebud County (Forsyth, county seat) 

Unidentified person, alleged bootlegger, killed by Special Officer 
Green and posse, date of slaying unknown, reported by Senator 
Tydings. 

Total Rosebud County, 1. 

Total Montana, 8. 

NEBRASKA 
Dakota County (Dakota City, county seat) 
- Edward Moravec, garage mechanic, killed by R. J, Hart and Walter 
Gunn, prohibition agents, October 13, 1923. 
Total Dakota County, 1. 
Douglas County (Omaha, county seat) 

John Salerno, clerk, killed by Thomas Flynn, Federal prohibition in- 
former, October 9, 1922. 

Earl Williams, alleged bootlegger, killed by Joe Potach, police ser- 
geant, September 23, 1925. 

John E. Scott, policeman, killed by persons unknown, alleged boot- 
leggers, February 9, 1922. 

Joseph Howard, student, killed by John Herdzina, policeman, April 
9, 1921. 

James Griffin, automobile dealer, killed by Joseph Potach, police 
sergeant, February 3, 1924. 

Total Douglas County, 5. 

Furnas County (Beaver City, county seat) 

Bertram Drew Wagner, mason, killed by Victor E. Broquet, village 
marshal, August 13, 1927. 

Total Furnas County, 1. 


Gage County (Beatrice, county seat) 
Chris Pfeiffer, justice of the peace, killed by Orlando Langley, farmer, 
August 18, 1929. 
Total Gage County, 1. 
Johnson County (Tecumseh, county seat) 
William Trute, carpenter, killed by Dale Holder, farmer, aiding En- 
forcement Officer Hurtlett, July 5, 1926. 
Total Jolinson County, 1. 
Keith County (Ogatiala, county seat) 
George Heiser, sheriff, killed by Frank Allen, alleged rum runner, 
1923. 
Frank Allen, alleged rum runner, killed by deputy sheriff, name un- 
known, 1923. 
Total Keith County, 2. 
Keyapaha County (Springview, county seat) 
Frank Herring, farmer, killed by posse under Emil Johnson, sheriff, 
July 29, 1924. 
Total Keyapaha County, 1. 
Lancaster County (Lincoln, county seat) 


Harry Kreifels, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Harry Glade, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Total, Lancaster County, 2. 
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Lincoln County (North Platte, county seat) 

Charles Shaffer, no detalls, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

John Harold Sollers, hardware clerk, killed by Harry Johnson and 
C. H. Runyan, undercover prohibition agents, May 14, 1926, 

Louis Seelman, negro, road-house proprietor, killed by officers, names 
unknown, committed suicide or burned to death in fire destroying resort 
during liquor raid, July 13, 1929. 

Total Lincoln County, 3. 

Perkins County (Grant, county seat) 

Myles S. Keller, sheriff, killed by Albert Motsinger, occupation un- 
known, October 31, 1924. 

Albert Motsinger, occupation unknowa, killed by Myles S. Keller, 
sheriff, October 31, 1924. 

Total Perkins County, 2. 

Polk County (Osceola, county seat) 

Herbert Cochran, 16 years old, killed by Fred Johnson, special deputy 
sheriff, date unknown. 

Total Polk County, 1. 

Scotts Bluff County (Gering, county seat) 

Joseph Daniel Coco, laborer, killed by C. E. Cole, town marshal, Octo- 
ber 22, 1927. 

A. W. Peterson, policeman, killed by Frank Allen, alleged rum runner, 
April 23, 1923. 

Total Scotts Bluff County, 2, 

County unidentified 

Tolton Settlement—James Jones, occupation unknown, killed, no de- 
tails, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Total county unidentified, 1. 

Total Nebraska, 23. 

NEVADA 
Clark County (Ias Vegas, county seat) 

Sheridan Bradshaw, 9-year-old school boy, killed by H. S. Deadrich, 
policeman, June 17, 1928. 

Total Clark County, 1. 

Eureka County (Eureka, county seat) 

Atha Carter, prohibition agent, killed by Robert F. Raine, rancher 
and stockman, December 19, 1922. 

Total Eureka County, 1. 

Washoe County (Reno, county seat) 

Jose Alverdi, alleged moonshiner, killed by T. W. Goodwin, prohibition 
agent, February 15, 1926. 

Total Washoe County, 1. 

Total Nevada, 3. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
No killings reported. 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic County (Mays Landing, county seat) 

Daniel Conover, alleged rum smuggler, killed by John M. Holdzkon, 
boatswain, United States Coast Guard, May 28, 1924. 

Total Atlantic County, 1. 

Essex County (Newark, county seat) 

James Cafane, alleged liquor thief, killed by prohibition agents in- 
cluding George W. Goddis, Joseph F. Gantert, Feredick J. Kroesen, 
Oscar Lang, Wilbert W. Day, Milton D. Swackhamer, and George J. 
Zijf, May 17, 1924. 

Total Essex County, 1. t 


Hudson County (Jersey City, county seat) 


Leo Boice, longshoreman, killed by James McGuckin, eustoms guard, 
July 24, 1928. 

James MeGuckin, customs guard, committed suicide, result of death 
of Leo Boice, longshoreman, September 2, 1928. 

“Raymond” (no other name), alleged bootlegger, killed by customs 
guards and detectives, names unknown, June 7, 1922. 

James McGuinness, prohibition agent, killed by person unknown, 
alleged bootlegger, December 24, 1929. 

Total Hudson County, 4. 


Monmouth County (Freehold, county seat) 


Joseph Soldati, occupation unknown, killed by Coast Guard men, 
names unknown, September 5, 1925. 

Two men, names unknown, occupation unknown, killed by Coast 
Guard men, names unknown, January 6, 1923. 

Girard Kadenback, alleged rum runner, killed by Coast Guard men, 
July 3, 1925. 

Four rum runners, unidentified, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Two alleged rum runners, names unknown, killed by Coast Guard 
men, names unknown, August 30, 1924. 
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Antonio Pietro, alleged rum smuggler, killed by crew of United States 
Coast Guard patrol boat, August 22, 1924. 

Total Monmouth County, 11. 

Passaie County (Paterson, county seat) 

State Trooper Ulrich killed by Samuel Alesio, hotel proprietor, Febru- 
ary 16, 1926. 

Total Passaic County, 1. 

Union County (Elizabeth, county seat) 

Two alleged rum runners drowned, no details, recorded in CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Total Union County, 2, 

Total New Jersey, 20. . 

NEW MEXICO 
Dona Ana County (Las Cruces, county seat) 

Thad Pippin, border patrol inspector, killed by person unknown, 
alleged liquor smuggler, April 21, 1927. 

Jobn Watson, prohibition agent, killed by persons unknown, alleged 
bootleggers, April 30, 1921. 

Albino Chavarria, farmer, killed by prohibition agent, name unknown, 
1925. 

Total Dona Ana County, 3. 

Grant County (Silver City, county seat) 

W. A. Brown, rancher, killed by Walter L. Hill, prohibition agent, 
and Marshall T. Jones, deputy sheriff, May 11, 1927. 

J. J. Thompson, alleged bootlegger, killed by Tom McSherry, deputy 
sheriff, June 24, 1929. 

Total Grant County, 2. 

Luna County (Deming, county seat) 

Tenongues Lopez, alleged bootlegger, killed by Andy Allison, deputy 
sheriff, and C. E. McGarr, United States immigration inspector, June 
25, 1925. : 

Ross W. “Happy” Huggins, alleged rum runner, killed by United 
States customs*officers, names unknown, September 25, 1928. 

Negro, name unknown, alleged rum runner, killed by United States 
customs officers, names unknown, September 25, 1928. 

Total Luna County, 3. 

McKinley County (Gallup, county seat) 

J. M. Kimmel, stockman, United States Indian Service, killed by 
Santiago Platero, Navajo Indian, April 23, 1926. 

Santiago Platero, Indian, killed by lynching party, names unknown, 
April 26, 1926. 

Total McKinley County, 2. 

Otero County (Alamagordo, county seat) 

David M. Orr, alleged rum runner, killed by Howard S. Beacham, 
prohibition agent, December 15, 1924. 

Total Otero County, 1. 

Total New Mexico, 11. 

NEW YORK 


Albany County (Albany, county seat) 


Irving Washburn, prohibition agent, killed by Joseph Zullo, occupa- - 


tion unknown, July 13, 1928. 

Total Albany County, 1. 

Chautauqua County (Mayville, county seat) 

Connelly Hill, alleged rum runner, drowned while fleeing from State 
troopers, names unknown, May 23, 1927. 

James Simpson, alleged rum runner, drowned while fleeing from State 
troopers, names unknown, May 23, 1927. 

Total Chautauqua County, 2. 


Clinton County (Plattsburg, county seat) 


Jobn L. Brissette, occupation unknown, killed by Steven Quinn and 
Lawrence Farley, customs officers, November 23, 1922. 

Arthur Gordon, alleged rum runner, killed by Weldon J. Cheatham, 
customs border patrolman, June 15, 1929. 

Otto Eske, alleged rum runner, killed by party of prohibtion agents, 
incirding Henry Denner, Kenneth Bates, O. Edward Kearns, and Samuel 
Dickson, August 11, 1925. 

Elijah Belgard, alleged rum runner, killed when automobile over- 
turned while being pursued by F. L. Coveney and P. H. Colman, customs 
border patrolmen, July 16, 1929. 

Total Clinton County, 4. 


Cortland County (Cortland, county seat) 
James H. O’Hargan, truckman, killed by George DaFoe, policeman, 


February 3, 1926. 
Total Cortland County, 1. 


Erie County (Buffalo, county seat) 


George H. Stewart, prohibition agent, killed by Ralph and Samuel 
Pinuayia, proprietor and bartender of restaurant and soft-drink place, 
November 11, 1923. 

Total Erie County, 1. 
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Franklin County (Malone, county seat) 

Warren Frahm, probibition agent, killed as automobile overturned in 
pursuit of alleged rum runners, names unknown, June 18, 1928. 

Total Franklin County, 1. 

Jefferson County (Watertown, county seat) 

Wilbur Hunt, alleged bootlegger, killed by Henry Holland, customs 
officer, and Charles Spinks, State trooper, October 11, 1921. 

Total Jefferson County, 1. 

Kings County (Brooklyn, county seat) 

George Helander, alleged rum runner, killed by one of crew of Gov- 
ernment launch manned by C. Barnes, Ed. Sparke, W. Semsey, John 
McAdams, and Capt. James Tobin, customs agents, June 28, 1922. 

Daniel J. Maloney, policeman, killed by Charles MeGarty, police ser- 
geant, March 19, 1929. 

Charles Hansen, alleged bartender, killed by Mark Simon, probation- 
ary policeman, May 1, 1921. 

Stanley Stretkowskl, occupation unknown, killed by George Hanson, 
policeman, September 15, 1928. 

Person unknown, member of crew of suspected launch, drowned when 
he jumped overboard as customs officers boarded vessel, February 10, 
1928. 

Thomas Monteforti, alleged bootlegger, killed by Samuel Kupferman, 
prohibition agent, April 19, 1924. 

Total Kings County, 6. 

Nassau County (Mineola, county seat) 

George Hoffman, hotel proprietor, died from fright when arrested by 
prohibition agents, names unknown, July 18, 1925. 

Clyde E. Powell, or Cowell, occupation unknown, killed by customs 
officers, names unknown, April 12, 1924. 

Thomas (“Swampy”) Joyce, alleged rum runner, killed by members 
of crew of Coast Guard cutter Seneca, names unknown, October 26, 
1924. 

Total Nassau County, 3. 

New York County (New York, county seat) 

William Henry, occupation unknown, killed by Eugene Higgins, police- 
man, October 2, 1928. 

Harry Carlton, chauffeur, killed by Stewart MeMullin, deputy internal- 
revenue collector, March 11, 1920. 

Owen Boyle, printer, killed by Francis P. Dugan, policeman, October 
6, 1925. 

Albert Duffy, police lieutenant, burned to death by explosion of still 
alleged to have been owned by Carmine Pizza, his wife Julia, and 
Alexander and John Bruno, during raid, July 27, 1922. 

Frank Antico, alleged bootlegger, killed by Edward Sullivan and 
Benjamin King, prohibition agents. July 19, 1920, 

Mrs. Louise Hein, housewife, died from fright during police raid, 
March 18, 1921. 

Thomas Kenny, alleged saloon keeper, killed by Peter Tarrant, cus- 
toms guard, January 1, 1922. 

Joseph Lazaro, barber, killed by policeman claimed to be Jeremiah 
Hoggerty, detective sergeant, August 15, 1921. 

Total New York County, 8. 

Niagara County (Lockport, county seat) 

Orville A, Preuster, customs officer, killed by bomb placed by person 
unknown, alleged bootlegger, March 1, 1925. 

Elmer Whitacre, occupation unknown, killed by bomb, placed by per- 
son unknown, alleged bootlegger, March 1, 1925. 

Willard Goff, alleged rum runner, killed by Coast Guard men, names 
unknown, October 23, 1927. 

Jacob N. Hanson, secretary Niagara Falls Elks Lodge, shot by Glenn 
Jennings, United States Coast Guard, May 6, 1928, died August 24, 
1928. 

Carl Anderson, master of vessel, killed by crew of United States 
Coast Guard patrol boat, 2965, November 29, 1928. 

Total Niagara County, 5. 

Oneida County (Utica, county seat) 

Charles Kammerlohr, sheriff, killed by Isidore Comisky and Nathan 
Denmark, alleged rum runners, July 8, 1921. 

Total Oneida County, 1. 

Onondaga County (Syracuse, county seat) 

Bruno Nistico, alleged bootlegger, killed by James M. Stapleton, pro- 
hibition agent, October 31, 1921, 

Total Onondaga County, 1. 

Oswego County (Oswego, county seat) 

Leo Yott, alleged rum runner, killed by George E. Jackson, boatswain, 
United States Coast Guard, July 16, 1926, 

Total Oswego County, 1. 

Richmond County (New Brighton, county seat) 

Four persons, names unknown, alleged rum runners, burned or drowned 
in launch explosion during chase by New York marine police, Sergeant 
Serini in charge, March 23, 1924. 

Total Richmond County, 4. 
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St. Lawrence County (Canton, county seat) 

Ernest Twombly, alleged rum runner, killed by William H. Stanley, 
prohibition agent, April 11, 1924. 

Edward B. Webb, customs officer, killed by person unknown, occupa- 
tion unknown, October 9, 1926. 

Ernest Lavrey, iron foundry worker, killed by H. H. Whitham and 
E. F. Watrous, customs inspectors, November 14, 1929. 

Total St. Lawrence County, 3. 

Suffolk County (Riverhead, county seat) 

Three unidentified men, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Carl Guslavson, United States Coast Guard, killed by person unknown, 
occupation unknown, April 2, 1925. 

Ferdinand J. Downs, constable, killed by Patrick Ryan, alleged rum 
runner, October 18, 1922. 

Total Suffolk County, 5. 

Warren County (Lake George, county seat) 

Roy Brown, alleged rum runner, killed by State troopers, names un- 
known, December 17, 1924. 

Total Warren County, 1. 

Wayne County (Lyons, county seat) 

Robert H. Brooks, farmer, killed by Howard Spellacy, State trooper, 
October 17, 1928. 

Total Wayne County, 1. 

Total New York State, 50, 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Anson County (Wadesboro, county seat) 

K. Pittman, merchant, killed by S. M. Gaddy and Smith Niven, rural 
policeman, September 9, 1928. í 

Officer, name unknown, no details, reported by county attorney. 

Total Anson County, 2. 

Brunswick County (Southport, county seat) 

Leon George, deputy sheriff and special police officer, killed by C. W. 
Stewart and his son, Elmer Stewart, alleged moonshiners, July 29, 
1924. 

Sam Lilly, prohibition agent, killed by C. W. Stewart and Elmer 
Stewart, alleged moonshiners, July 29, 1924. 

C. W. Stewart, alleged moonshiner, electrocuted for death of Leon 
George, deputy sheriff, and Sam Lilly, prohibition agent, 1925. 

Elmer Stewart, alleged moonshiner, electrocuted for death of Leon 
George, deputy sheriff, and Sam Lilly, prohibition agent, 1925. 

Total Brunswick County, 4. 

Buncombe County (Asheville, county seat) 

Amos Shelton, killed in battle between prohibition officers and alleged 
moonshiners, names unknown, February 6, 1922. 

Total Buncombe County, 1. 

Caldwell County (Lenoir, county seat) 

Fred Mooney, alleged bootlegger, killed by J. R. Pearson, prohibition 
agent, May 17, 1925. 

Total Caldwell County, 1. 

Cherokee County (Murphy, county seat) 

Cecil McClure, 17-year-old youth, Killed by J. C. Crisp, prohibition 
agent, July 21, 1926. 

Total Cherokee County, 1. 

Columbus County (Whiteville, county seat) 

Dock Ward, farmer, killed by Victor Spircy, rural policeman, 1925. 

Neil Murphy, farmer, killed by Victor Spircy, rural policeman, 1925. 

Total Columbus County, 2. 

Craven County (New Bern, county seat) 
Willoughby, negro farmer, killed by Sheriff Miles and depu- 
ties, names unknown, 1921. 

Negro, name unknown, killed by probibition agents, names unknown, 
1926; reported by sheriff. 

W. T. Lewis, prohibition agent, killed in encounter with Luther, 
Virgil, and Lee Sermons, alleged bootleggers, July 15, 1921. 

Total Craven County, 3. 

Forsyth County (Winston-Salem, county seat) 

Harvey Detheridge, killed when mistaken for officer, by Carter Jack 
Detheridge, alleged bootlegger, June 22, 1924. 

Total Forsyth County, 1. 

Guilford County (Greensboro, county seat) 

W. T. McCuiston, policeman, killed by Lewis Edwards and Carl 
Talley, alleged bootleggers, May 4, 1921. 

Tommie Robertson, alleged rum runner, killed by G. D. Oakes, police- 
man, May 4, 1921. 

Total Guilford County, 2. 

Halifaw County (Halifax, county seat) 

Grover Bradley, alleged bootlegger, killed by W. E. Woodfin, prohibi- 

tion agent, December 3, 1923. 
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Sam Wicker, farmer, killed by G. H. Johnson, sheriff, or L. H. Gray, 
deputy sheriff, May 12, 1925. 
Total Halifax County, 2. 
Henderson County (Henderson, county seat) 
Adam Ballinger, alleged rom runner, killed by V. E. Grant, prohibi- 
tion agent, July 24, 1925. 
V. E. Grant, prohibition agent, killed by William Bennison, alleged 
moonshiner, June 1, 1926. 
Total Henderson County, 2. 
Hertford County (Winton, county seat) 
John Hall, farmer, killed by Bath and others, names un- 
known, a merchant and officer, August 20, 1926. 
Total Hertford County, 1. 
Lee County (Sanford, county seat) 
J. L. Turner, sheriff, killed by Bud Davis, Tom McAvenue, Parker 
Robbins, or Macolm Harrison, farmers, January 27, 1927. 
Total Lee County, 1. 
Nash County (Nashville, county seat) 
Two persons killed, no details, reported by county attorney, 
Total Nash County, 2. 
Onslaw County (Troy, county seat) 
Zeb Powell, alleged rum runner, killed by Charles Buckmaster, motor 
machinist, United States Coast Guard, June 16, 1928. 
Total Onslaw County, 1. 
Randolph County (Asheboro, county seat) 
John Green, farmer, killed by officers, names unknown, about 1925. 
Total Randolph County, 1. 
Richmond County (Rockingham, county seat) 
W. D. Smith, constable, killed by Ray Evans, railway employee, 
June 12, 1929. 
Total Richmond County, 1. 
Rockingham County (Wentworth, county seat) 
J. L. Zizloy, chief of police, killed by Hardy and Ed. Sisk, farmers, 
July 23, 1924. 
Total Rockingham County, 1. 
Rowan County (Salisbury, county seat) 
Douglas Dunham, merchant, killed by H. H. Cheatham, prohibition 
agent, October 14, 1922. 
Total Rowan County, 1. 
Stokes County (Danbury, county seat) 
W. E. Nickleston, alleged bootlegger, killed by prohibition agents 
and deputy sheriffs, names unknown, October 21, 1929. 
Total Stokes County, 1. 
Swain County (Bryson City, county seat) 
J. H. Rose, prohibition agent, killed by alleged moonshiners, names 
unknown, October 25, 1920. 
Total Swain County, 1. 


Wake County (Raleigh, county seat) 


Stephen S. Holt, attorney, killed by Jesse Wyatt, detective, June 2, 
1925. 
Total Wake County, 1. 
Watauga County (Boone, county seat) 


Leonard Triplett, alleged bootlegger, killed by H. W. Wooten, deputy 
sheriff, June 22, 1925. A 
Total Watauga County, 1. 5 


Wilson County (Stanstonsburg, county seat) 


Joe Collins, negro, farmer, killed by deputy sheriff, name unknown, 
March, 1924. 
Wilkins, alleged moonshiner, killed by sheriff and deputy, 
names unknown, about 1924. 

Total Wilson County, 2. 

Total North Carolina, 36. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bottineau County (Bottineau, county seat) 


Alleged rum runner, name unknown, killed by sheriff, name unknown, 
1924, reported by coroner. 
Total Bottineau County, 1. 
Total North Dakota, 1. 
OHIO 


Ashland County (Ashland, county seat) 


John Dalton, laborer, killed by sheriff and deputies, names unknown, 
October 30, 1924. 

George J. Frey, disbarred attorney, killed by deputy sheriffs, names 
unknown, August 22, 1928. 

Total Ashland County, 2. 
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Belmont County (St. Clairsville, county seat) 

Sam Dunfee, sheriff, killed by Deputy Sheriff Bealls August 5, 1926. 

David H, Okey, pharmacy clerk, killed by Earl Taylor, acting as deputy 
sheriff, May 22, 1924. 

Total Belmont County, 2. 

Butler County (Hamilton, county seat) 

Albert L. Swope, alias Andrew Shaub, laborer, killed by Sylvester E. 
Davis, prohibition agent, September 25, 1922. 

Tony Sundo, molder, killed by Arnold Skinner and Henry Anderson, 
State prohibition officers, September 6, 1924. 

Wilbur Jacobs, constable, killed by Milton Henson, occupation un- 
known, June 20, 1925. 

Robert O, Cary, State prohibition officer, killed by Olney Wells, alleged 
bartender, November 21, 1925. 

Charles M. Skeen, policeman, killed by Albert Conley, occupation un- 
known, April 10, 1926. 

Harold Roth, policeman, killed by George McCullar, negro, rolling-mill 
worker, May 5, 1928. 

Ebert Crout, policeman, killed by George McCullar, negro, rolling-mill 
worker, May 6, 1928. 

George McCullar, negro, rolling-mill worker, killed by policeman, name 
unknown, May, 1928. 

Total Butler County, 8. 

Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, county seat) 

Clifford M. Munz, salesman, killed by Leonard Weeden, police sergeant, 
October 3, 1921. 

Carl Metta, deputy marshal, killed by Sebastano Russo, alleged boot- 
legger, February 19, 1923. 

Joe Maloponty, laborer, killed by John Jones and Horace Jenkins, 
policemen, October 11, 1923. 

Sam Larcaro, laborer, killed by John Jones and Horace Jenkins, police- 
men, October 11, 1923. 

George Young, expressman, killed by Frank Sands, policeman, Jan- 
uary 16, 1924, 

Ernest Ford, policeman, killed by Sam Costanza, alleged bootlegger, 
September 19, 1928, 

Child of Mr. and Mrs. Francis R. Wiggins, died at birth from injury 
sustained by mother during raid on home by raiding party headed by 
W. J. Patrick, July 3, 1925. 

Total Cuyahoga County, 7. 

Delaware County (Delaware, county seat) 

Clarence C. Starbird, alleged rum runner, killed by Elmer Haley, 
policeman, July 3, 1924. 

Ray Horlocker, county traffic officer, killed in automobile wreck during 
liquor chase when crowded off road by Joseph Piccicome, occupation 
unknown, July 8, 1924. 

Total Delaware County, 2. 

Erie County (Sandusky, county seat) 

Jacob Hare, alleged bootlegger, killed by John Whitehead, prohibition 
agent, July 23, 1920. 

Total Erie County, 1. 

Franklin County (Columbus, county seat) 

Charles Tiller, policeman, killed by John Cooper, negro, occupation 
unknown, October 28, 1920. 

John Cooper, negro, occupation unknown, electrocuted for death of 
Charles Tiller, policeman, September 30, 1921. 

Jesse Beall, policeman, killed by Cornelius Brooks, negro, occupation 
unknown, February 26, 1921. 

Walter O. Womeldorf, policeman, killed by N. H. Keenan and Clarence 
Ford, prohibition agents, May 25, 1925. 

Total Franklin County, 4. 


Hamilton County (Cincinnati, county seat) 


James Elliott, negro, Civil War veteran, killed by Policemen Bruegge- 
man and Brasher, August 3, 1927. 
Mary Reddick, negro, domestic, killed by John Toney, policeman, 
April 10, 1928. 
Total Hamilton County, 2. 
Jefferson County (Steubenville, county seat) 


Charles Dickey ” Blinn, prohibition agent, killed by person unknown, 
alleged bootlegger, December 25, 1922. 

Matteo Veltry, prohibition agent, killed by persons unknown, alleged 
bootleggers, March 1, 1921. 

John McCoy, deputy constable, killed by Frank Risler, mill worker, 
May, 1926. 

John Snyder, policeman, killed by Vincenzo Comparro, mill worker, 
January, 1923. 

Vincenzo Comparo, mill worker, executed for death of John Snyder, 
policeman, 1923. 

John Malone, alleged bootlegger, killed by John McCoy, deputy con- 
stable, August 10, 1923. 
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Italian, name unknown, bartender, killed by Richard Rizer, deputy 
marshal, date unknown. 

Total Jefferson County, 7. 

Lawrence County (Ironton, county seat) 

Henry Kelley, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Melvin Kelley, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Total Lawrence County, 2. 

Mahoning County (Youngstown, county seat) 

Dr. S. Conrad, dentist and special officer, killed by Nick Sirbu, mer- 
chant, November 29, 1923. 

Total Mahoning County, 1. 

Miami County (Troy, county seat) 

Ralph Spain, negro, laborer, killed by Albert J. Shaffer, policeman, 
August 5, 1928. 

Total Miami County, 1. 

Muskingum County (Zanesville, county seat) 

Seth Brown, alleged moonshiner, killed by Donald White, prohibition 
agent, August 17, 1927. 

Del Wilkes, escaped convict, alleged rum runner, killed by policemen, 
names unknown, September 3, 1928, 

Total Muskingum County, 2. 

Noble County (Caldwell, county seat) 

Charles Moore, sheriff, killed by Levenshoe and 
occupations unknown, November 20, 1923. 

Total Noble County, 1. 

Pike County (Waverly, county seat) 

Roy Willis, occupation unknown, killed by mayor’s court officers, 
names unknown, date of slaying unknown, reported by clerk of county 
courts. 

Total Pike County, 1, 


Portage County (Ravenna, county seat) 


Clayton Apple, policeman, killed by persons unknown, alleged boot- 
leggers, about 1924. 
Total Portage County, 1. 


Preble County (Eaton, county seat) 


Robert Marshall, deputy game warden, killed by Eli Benton, farmer, 
January 28, 1922. 
Total Preble County, 1. 


Richland County (Mansfield, county seat) 


Frank Pellegi, proprietor soft drink parlor, killed by E. C. McGraw, 
State prohibition agent, April 21, 1929. 
Total Richland County, 1. 


Scioto County (Portsmouth, county seat) 


Richard Cooper, killed by Federal and State prohibition agents, 
names unknown, February 1, 1927. 
Total Scioto County, 1. 
Starke County (Canton, county seat) 


John 8. Marcu, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Total Starke County, 1. 
Union County (Marysville, county seat) 
Roy Sheets, alleged rum runner, killed by J. F, Harger, sheriff, Feb- 
ruary, 1927. 
Total Union County, 10. 
Total Ohio, 49. 


Fena, 


OKLAHOMA 
Alfalfa County (Cherokee, county seat) 


Clark Richards, farmer, killed by Earl Gould, deputy sheriff, or 
R. W. Kimmell, undersheriff, January 22, 1928. 
Total Alfalfa County, 1. 


Caddo County (Anadarko, county seat) 
Hensley, farmer, killed by Grover Beatty, deputy sheriff, 


1922. 
Total Cado County, 1. 


Carter County (Ardmore, county seat) 


Joseph Carroll, occupation unknown, killed by raiding party led by 
C. H. Sims, police detective, December 20, 1921. 

John Smith, occupation unknown, killed by raiding party led by 
C. H. Sims, police detective, December 20, 1921. 

C. H. Sims, police detective, killed by person unknown, Joseph Carroll, 
suspected, December 20, 1921. 

Total Carter County, 3. 


Cherokee County (Tahlequah, county seat) 


Charlie Jenkins, farmer, killed by G. A. De Moss, United States 
deputy marshal, August 20, 1929, 
Total Cherokee County, 1. 
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Choctaw County (Hugo, county seat) 
Ernest G- Wiggins, agent, United States Indian Service, killed by 
Sam H. Reed, negro, farmer, August 6, 1922. 
Y. C. Reed, negro, farmer, killed by B. A. Pendergraft, posseman, 
August 6, 1922. 
Total Choctaw County, 2. 
Creek County (Sapulpa, county seat) 
Floyd Flowers, farmer, killed by C. C. Tate, city marshal and deputy 
sheriff, 1926. 
Person, unknown, occupation unknown, killed by Constable Ewing, 
1922; reported by prosecuting attorney. 
Total Creek County, 2. 
Grant County (Medford, county seat) 


Charles Walker, mechanic, killed by Chauncey Armstrong, town 
marshal, May 14, 1927. 
Total Grant County, 1. 
Greer County (Mangum, county seat) 
“Bud” Riley, alleged bootlegger, killed by Delford David Dougherty, 
prohibition agent, and Claude Hines, policeman, March 28, 1921. 
Total Greer County, 1. 
Hughes County (Holdenville, county seat) 
Mitchell Compier, deputy sheriff, killed by Roswell Hamilton, negro, 
alleged bootlegger, April 9, 1926. 
Melvin Wilson, policeman, killed by Roswell Hamilton, negro, alleged 
bootlegger, April 9, 1926. 
Tom Little, chief of police, killed by Homer Self, alleged moonshiner, 
August 20, 1927. 
Total Hughes County, 3. 
Kay County (Newkirk, county seat) 
H. B. Houser, alleged bootlegger, killed by Jose Alvarado, Indian 
Bureau agent, December 9, 1924. 
Total Kay County, 1. 
Logan County (Guthrie, county seat) 
Homer Adrian, deputy sheriff, killed by Charles Chandler, farmer, 
October 28, 1920. 
Stanton E. Weiss, prohibition agent, killed by Charles Chandler, 
farmer, October 28, 1920. 
Charles Chandler, farmer, killed by Claude Tyler, deputy sheriff, 
October 28, 1920. 
Eddie Cook, farmer, killed by deputy sheriff, name unknown, date of 
slaying unknown, reported by coroner. 
Total Logan County, 4. 
Love County (Marietta, county seat) 
Odd Clark, farmer, killed by F. N. Smith, sheriff, June 6, 1921. 
Total Love County, 1. 
McCurtain County (Idabel, county seat) 
John L. Burns, deputy special officer, United States Indian Service, 
killed by person unknown, alleged bootlegger, November 15, 1927. 
Total McCurtain County, 1. 
Noble County (Perry, county seat) 
Kirby Franz, prohibition agent, killed by George Wills, alleged moon- 
shiner, November 19, 1920. 
Total Noble County, 1. 
Oklahoma County (Oklahoma City, county seat) 
Carl Turnish or Thernes, alleged moonshiner, killed by Dudley A. 
Tucker, prohibition agent, March 26, 1925. 
Total Oklahoma County, 1. 
Osage County (Pawhuska, county seat) 


Mark Switzer, policeman, killed by Clem Eden, alleged bootlegger, 
January 11, 1927. 
Henry Oats, agent, United States Indian Service, killed by Earl Jar- 
rett, escaped convict, alleged bootlegger, February 6, 1925. 
Total Osage County, 2. 
Ottawa County (Miami, county scat) 


Wimer Fulton, alleged bootlegger, killed by Charles T. Warner, prohi- 
bition agent, August 4, 1927. 
Total Ottawa County, 1. 


Pottawatomie County (Tecumseh, county seat) 


James C. Harris, farmer, killed by Jeff B. Harris, member of raiding 
party headed by W. W. Thomason, prohibition agent, July 4, 1929. 
Oscar Lowery, farmer, killed by Jeff B. Harris, member of raiding 
party headed by W. W. Thomason, prohibition agent, July 4, 1929. 
Total Pottawatomie County, 2. 


Seminole County (Wewoka, county seat) 
William Tilghman, city marshal, killed by Wiley Lynn, prohibition 


agent, November 1, 1924. 
Total Seminole County, 1. 
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Tulsa County (Tulsa, county seat) 

Smokey Cash, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by Charles F. Buzzi, 
prohibition agent, June 26, 1923. 

Total Tulsa County, 1. 

Washington County (Bartlesville, county seat) 

Emmett Daugherty, alleged bootlegger, killed by Leon E. Root, deputy 
sheriff, September 13, 1925. 

Total Washington County, 1. 

Total Oklahoma, 32. 

OREGON 
Orook County (Prineville, county seat) 

Vayle Taylor, laborer, killed by C. C. McBride, State prohibition om- 
cer, February 18, 1926. 

Total Crook County, 1. 

Curry County (Gold Beach, county seat) 

Lawrence Hare, ranch hand, killed by Paul Mumpower, alleged stool 
pigeon for prohibition agents, February 15, 1924. 

Charles Pearson, alleged bootlegger, killed by State Prohibition Officer 
Oakes, March 18, 1929. 

Total Curry County, 2. 

Jackson County (Jacksonwille, county seat) 

Mansford Zimmerlee, farmer, killed by Terry Talent, prohibition 
agent, September 30, 1927. 

Total Jackson County, 1. 

Lincoln County (Toledo, county seat) 

Clinton Patrick Kelly, mill worker, killed by J. I. Zimmerman, State 
prohibition officer, February 12, 1929. 

Total Lincoln County, 1. 

Linn County (Albany, county seat) 

C. M. Kendall, sheriff, killed by Dave West, farmer, June 20, 1922. 

Rey. Roy. Healy, minister, accompanying sheriff on liquor raid, killed 
by Dave West, farmer, June 20, 1922. 

Dave West, farmer, killed himself after killing Sheriff C. M. Kendall 
and Rey. Roy Healy, June 20, 1922. 

Total Linn County, 3. 

Marion County (Salem, county seat) 

John Kambouris, farmer, killed by C. C. McBride, State prohibition 
officer, June 10, 1926. 

Total Marion County, 1. 

Multnomah County (Portland, county seat) 

Royal Weckert, truck driver, killed by Sam Ramsey, policeman, April 
25, 1929. 

R. W. Hedderly, alleged bootlegger, killed by party of prohibition and 
narcotic agents and police officers headed by Delason C. Smith, pro- 
hibition agent, September 10, 1920. 

Total Multnomah County, 2. 

Polk County (Dallas, county seat) 

Glen H. Price, prohibition agent, killed by Phillip Warren, Indian 
laborer, September 3, 1922. 

Grover Todd, prohibition agent, killed by Phillip Warren, Indian, 
laborer, September 3, 1922. 

Total Polk County, 2. 

Wallowa County (Enterprise, county seat) 

William Litch, stockman, killed by Fred Asher, city marshal, October, 
1928. 

Total Wallowa County, 1. 

Yamhill County (McMinnville, county seat) 

W. W. Smith, occupation unknown, killed by John Manning, sherif, 
and Ray Amy, State prohibition agent, June, 1927. 

C. H. Neal, policeman, died from hemorrhage following encounter 
with George Scott, laborer, November 28, 1921. 

Lee LaDue, occupation unknown, killed by officers, names unknown, 
September 13, 1922, reported by coroner, 

Total Yambill County, 3. 

Total Oregon, 17. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny County (Pittsburgh, county seat) 

Henry Davenport, constable, killed by persons unknown, occupation 
unknown, December 12, 1926. 

Total Allegheny County, 1. 

Beaver County (Beaver, county seat) 

David Smith, special investigator, killed by B. Frank Kidd, merchant 
and deputy constable, date of slaying unknown. 

Total Beaver County, 1. 


Berks County (Reading, county seat) 
Aloyjz Wawryzniak, alias Frank Warnak, truck driver, killed by 
Harry G. Gensemer, constable, May 27, 1928. 
Total Berks County, 1. 


Cambria County (Bbensburg, county seat) 

Anthony Missouri, miner, killed by Walter Gray Lyster, and H. R. 
Greggersono, State policemen, and Fred Lytle, chief of police, November 
5, 1925. 

Total Cambria County, 1. 

Fayette County (Uniontown, county seat) 

Lon Sutton, constable, killed by Elijah Robinson and Andrew Coontz, 
alleged bootleggers, 1924. 

Robert Mason, deputy constable, killed by Edward Stevenson, occupa- 
tion unknown, 1924. 

Edward Stevenson, occupation unknown, electrocuted for death of 
Robert Masou, deputy constable, 1924. 

Mike Panick, occupation unknown, killed by H. M. Drenning, State 
policeman, and S. T. Gray, constable, 1926. 

Total Fayette County, 4. 

Indiana County (Indiana, county seat) ; 

Felix Verone, miner, kiled by J. A. Craft, deputy sheriff, April 30, 
1927. 2 

Total Indiana County, 1. 

Lancaster County (Lancaster, county seat) 

Edward Henderson, alleged bootlegger, killed by Morgan Medlar, 
policeman, October, 1923. x 

Elwood Gainor, police lieutenant, killed by persons unknown, alleged 
bootleggers, March 28, 1927. 

Total Lancaster County, 2. 

Lehigh County (Allentown, county seat) 

William Yocum, alleged moonshiner, killed by John A. Huebner, alias 
John A, Daley, alleged informer for prohibition agents, December 22, 
1923. 

Total Lehigh County, 1. 

Philadelphia County (Philadelphia, county seat) 


Mrs. Ida Waldman, housewife, died from fright following search of 
her home by prohibition agents, names unknown, December 29, 1926. 
Peter Yancaukas, saloon keeper, killed by James L. Asher, prohibition 
agent, April or May, 1923. 
Total Philadelphia County, 2. 
Susquehanna County (Montrose, county seat) 
Charles Wakeman, occupation unknown, mistaken for prohibition 
agent, killed by Fred Tydoni, farmer, July 13, 1922. 
Fred Tydoni, farmer, killed by Henry McElroy, policeman, July 13, 
1922. 
Total Susquehanna County, 2. 
Washington County (Washington, county seat) 
Paul R. Fox, coal and iron policeman, killed by Tony Lucitti and 
Roy Wenrich, alleged bootleggers, February 7, 1927. 
Lewis O. Knapp, coal and iron policeman, killed by Tony Lucitti and 
Roy Wenrich, alleged bootleggers, February 7, 1927. 
Tony Lucitti, alleged bootlegger, executed for death of Paul R. Fox 
and Lewis O. Knapp, coal and iron policemen, 1927. 
Sam Pilato, occupation unknown, killed by P. J. Moran, State police- 
man, October 25, 1928. 
Total Wasbington County, 4. 
Wayne County (Honesdale, county seat) 
George Knapp, special officer, killed by Walter Deker, alleged boot- 
legger, May 3, 1923, 
Walter Deker, alleged bootlegger, killed himself after slaying Special 
Officer Knapp, May 3, 1923. 
Total Wayne County, 2. 
York County (York, county seat) 
George Alekesick, laborer, killed by August Ahiquist, State policeman, 
March 31, 1923. 
Policeman, name unknown, fatally wounded in raid; slayer unknown, 
occupation unknown, date of slaying unknown. Reported by coroner, 
Total York County, 2. 
Total Pennsylvania, 24. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence County (Providence, county seat) 
William A. Flynn, police sergeant, killed by Nathan Brown, negro 
occupation unknown, February 12, 1928. 
James H. O'Brien, policeman, killed by Nathan L. Brown, negro, 
occupation unknown, February 12, 1928. 
Total Providence County, 2. 
Total Rhode Island, 2. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Aiken County (Aiken, county seat) 
H. H. Howard, sheriff, killed by Clarence Lawman, farmer, April 27, 
1925. 
Woman, negress, name unknown, killed during encounter between 
Sheriff H. H. Howard and Clarence Lawman, farmer, April 27, 1925. 
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Negro, name unknown, alleged bootlegger, killed by Sheriff Robinson, 
date of slaying unknown, Reported by coroner. 

Musco Samuels, occupation unknown, killed by fall In vat of hot 
mash in still raid; date of death unknown. Reported by coroner, 

M. W. Smith, occupation unknown, killed by Gary Gordon, deputy 
sheriff, November 18, 1929. 

Total Aiken County, 5. 

Beaufort County (Beaufort, county seat) 

Paul Carden, rural policeman, killed by Heyward, negro, 
farmer, date of slaying unknown. 

William Maxwell, farmer, killed by J. F. Lankford, rural policeman, 
and DeLoach, automobile salesman, date of slaying unknown. 

J. F. Lankford, rural policeman, killed by Paul Francis, farmer, and 
Frank Francis, longshoreman, date of slaying unknown. 

J. G. Pittman, trapper, killed by Alonzo Seabrook, prohibition agent, 
and F. J. Herrington, constable, May 24, 1925. 

Total Beaufort County, 4. 

Charleston County (Charleston, county seat) 


James Jenkins, negro, alleged moonshiner, killed by A. B. Seabrook, 
prohibition agent, August 21, 1922. 

Total Charleston County, 1. 

Chester County (Chester, county seat) 
Sid Clyborn, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Total Chester County, 1. 
Chesterfield County- (Chesterfield, county seat) 

Henry Graves, rural policeman, killed by Brutus Brewer, Doug Brewer, 
and Tom Phillips, farmers, July 13, 1924. 

Total Chesterfield County, 1. 

Darlington County (Darlington, county seat) 

J. Le Roy Youmans, prohibition agent, killed by person unknown, 
occupation unknown, April 3, 1923. 
Windham, occupation unknown, killed by policeman, name un- 
known, date of slaying unknown, reported by sheriff. 

Total Darlington County, 2. 

Dorchester County (St. George, county seat) 

H. C. Pointel, deputy sheriff, killed by George L. Grooms, storekeeper, 
April 18, 1929. 

Total Dorchester County, 1. 


Fairfield County (Winnsboro, county seat) 


Neal Brown, farmer, killed by officers, names unknown, July 14, 1923, 
Dan Gill, farmer, killed by officers, names unknown, August 10, 1924. 
Total Fairfield County, 2. z 
Florence County (Florence, county seat) 
Ben Bailey, negro, occupation unknown, killed by R. W. Graham, pro- 
hibition agent, August 31, 1928. 
Total Florence County, 1. 
Greenville County (Greenville, county seat) 
Hollin Howard, State constable, killed by Alexander and Hollin 
Piteman, farmers, January 31, 1924. 
Hendrix Rector, occupation unknown, killed by Jake Gosnell, revenue 
officer, January, 1920. 
Total Greenville County, 2. 
Greenwood County (Greenwood, county seat) 
Two persons, unknown, killed, no details, reported by sheriff, 
Total Greenwood County, 2. 
Horry County (Comeay, county scat) 
J. B. Amaker, prohibition agent, killed by Harry Granger, farmer, 
July 6, 1927. 


Harry Granger, farmer, killed by J. B. Amaker, prohibition agent, 
July 6, 1927. 


Lonnie Hardee, farmer, killed by W. B. Grabam, deputy sheriff, 
November 7, 1927. 


Total Horry County, 3. 
Marlboro County (Bennettsville, county seat) 
Tom English, farmer, killed by John W. Chavis, farmer, deputized as 
raiding officer, August 12, 1921. 
B. H. Tatcher, rural policeman, killed by Tom DuPree, negro, alleged 
bootlegge., May 17, 1924. 
Will Walters, alleged moonshiner, killed by L. A. Bethea, deputy 
sheriff, August 15, 1923, 
Total Marlboro County, 8. 
Spartanburg County (Spartanburg, county seat) 
Ellis Shields, rural policeman, killed by Jim Stacy, farmer, October 2, 
1925. 
D. F. Williams, rural policeman, killed by Ed Campbell, farmer, June 
10, 1925. 
J. R. Snoddy, rural policeman, killed by Oliver Harrison, farmer, June 
4, 1925. 
Total Spartanburg County, 3, 
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Sumter County (Sumter, county seat) 
Atbert Gamble, farm hand, killed by R. M. Dollard, rural policeman, 
December 5, 1927. 
Total Sumter County, 1. 
Union County (Union, county seat) 
Cash Jones, occupation unknown, killed by Irving Vaughn, rural 
policeman, September 17, 1928. 
Total Union County, 1. 
Total South Carolina, 33. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Brookings County (Brookings, county seat) 
Ira Dawson, alleged bootlegger, killed by Lon Minier, State deputy 
sheriff, May 30, 1928. 
Total Brookings County, 1. 
Hughes County (Pierre, county scat) 
Donald W. Pond, rancher, killed by M. J. Bute, State deputy sheriff, 
December 6, 1926. 
Total Hughes County, 1. 
Spink County (Redfield, county seat) 
Charles Bintliff, prohibition agent, killed by Walter Chrissman, 


farmer, May 13, 1927. 
Charles A. Halpin, State deputy sheriff, killed by Walter Chrissman, 


farmer, May 13, 1927. 

Walter Chrissman, farmer, committed suicide after killing Prohibition 
Agent Bintliff and State Deputy Sheriff Halpin, May 13, 1927. 

Total Spink County, 3. 

Union County (Elk Point, county seat) 

Francis C. Fountain, farmer, killed by Isaac McCoun, State prohibi- 
tion officer, May 15, 1925. 

Total Union County, 1. 

Total South Dakota, 6. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Herald of Sunday, December 22, 19291 
FINAL INSTALLMENT IN Recorp or 1,360 KILLINGS OFFERED 

The fourth and final installment of the list of 1,360 prohibition- 
enforcement deaths, as disclosed in the Washington Herald's nation-wide 
check up is presented to-day. This installment includes the States of 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The names, dates, and places follow: 

TENNESSEE 
Bledso County (Pikeville, county seat) 

Thomas Bowman, alleged moonshiner, killed by sheriff and posse, 
names unknown, June 19, 1929. 

J. H. Swofford, deputy sheriff, killed by Thomas Bowman, alleged 
moonshiner, June 19, 1929. 

Total Bledso County, 2. 

Blount County (Maryville, county seat) 
Otho Kagley, laborer, killed by Jim Smith, constable, August, 1928. 
Total Blount County, 1. 
Campbell County (Jacksboro, county seat) 

William Barnes, farmer, killed by Richard Gaylor, prohibition agent, 
and county deputy sheriffs, names unknown, about 1925. 

Mrs. William Barnes, housewife, killed by Richard Gaylor, prohibition 
agent, and county deputy sheriffs, names unknown, about 1925. 

George Perkins, laborer, killed by George Heatherly and J. Y. Jeanes, 


Federal officers, about 1924. 
Walter Perkins, laborer, killed by George Heatherly and J. Y. Jeanes, 


Federal officers, about 1924. 

A, Ayres, laborer, killed by George Heatherly and J. Y. Jeanes, Federal 
officers, about 1924. 

Total Campbell County, 5. 

Carter County (Elizabethton, county seat) 

Dock Timlen, alleged bootlegger, killed by Jake Nane, merchant; 
“Red” Nane, deputy sheriff; and Ike Nane, deputy sheriff, July 12, 
1923. 

Total Carter County, 1. 

Chester County (Henderson, county seat) 
Wyatt, farmer, killed by Federal officers, names unknown, 
1924; reported by county clerk. 
Total Chester County, 1. 
Clay County (Celina, county seat) 

V. B. Spear, deputy sheriff, killed by alleged bootleggers, names un- 
known, September 27, 1924. 

J. A. Mabry, farmer, killed by persons unknown, September 27, 1924; 
reported by sheriff. i 

Total Clay County, 2. 

Coffee County (Manchester, county seat) 

Lewis Gregory, alleged bootlegger, killed by W. B. Stone, prohibition 

agent, November 7, 1926, ; 
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Walter Lorrance, alleged moonshiner, killed by W. B. Stone, prohibi- 
tion agent, June 23, 1927. 

Total Coffee County, 2. 

Crockett County (Alamo, county seat) 

Ben Perry, blacksmith, killed by J. E. Cozart, night marshal, October 
17, 1929. 

Total Crockett County, 1. 

Cumberland County (Crossville, county seat) 

T. F. Brown, sheriff, killed by G. W. Walker, farmer and ex-sheriff, 
April 8, 1927. 

Clarence Turner, farmer and deputy sheriff, killed by Bob Swafford, 
alleged moonshiner and escaped convict, May 16, 1928. 

Total Cumberland County, 2. 

Davidson County (Nashville, county seat) 

William Boyd, occupation unknown, killed by Joe Page and J. 8. 
Lynn, Federal informers, September 26, 1926. 

Chadwell Boyd, occupation unknown, killed by Joe Page and J. 8. 
Lynn, Federal informers, September 26, 1926. 

Total Davidson County, 2. 

De Kalb County (Smithville, county seat) 

Jones, 16-year-old farm hand, killed by prohibition agents and 
sheriff's posse, names unknown, about 1922; reported by sheriff, 

Total De Kalb County, 1. 

Franklin County (Winchester, county seat) 


Walter Kennedy, occupation unknown, killed by prohibition agents, 
names unknown, March 22, 1921; reported by Senator TypinGs, 
Total Franklin County, 1. 
Giles County (Pulaski, county seat) 
Will Wallace, alleged bootlegger, killed by Elmer Green, deputy 
sheriff, September 8, 1928. 
Total Giles County, 1. 


Greene County (Greeneville, county seat) 
One officer killed, no details; reported by county attorney. 
Total Greene County, 1. 
Grundy County (Altamont, county seat) 
Marcus Stoner, occupation unknown, killed by Carroll Woodlee, deputy 
sheriff, July 12, 1927. 
Total Grundy County, 1. 
Hardin County (Savannah, county seat) 
Alex Tidwell, alleged moonshiner, killed by O. H. Warren and G. P. 
Armour, prohibition agents, May 26, 1927. 
Total Hardin County, 1. 
Hickman County (Centerville, county seat) 
C. D. Spence, sheriff, killed by George C. Pace, farmer, July 6, 1927. 
George C. Pace, farmer, killed himself after death of Sheriff Spence, 
July 6, 1927. 
Total Hickman County, 2. 
Jackson County (Gainesboro, county seat) 
Howell J. Lynch, prohibition agent, killed by Henry Young, alleged 
moonshiner, July, 1922. 
Total Jackson County, 1. 
Jefferson County (Dandridge, county seat) F 
Anderson Green, alleged bootiegger, killed by Rev. G. W. Gant, sec- 
retary Law Enforcement League and special prohibition officer, Sep- 
tember 28, 1921. 
Loveday, farmer, killed by prohibition agent, name unknown, 
September 28, 1921. 
Total Jefferson County, 2. 
Knox County (Knogville, county scat) 
Irby W. Scruggs, prohibition agent, killed by Robert Fuller, deputy 
sheriff, April 80, 1921. 
Robert Fuller, deputy sheriff, killed by Irby Scruggs, prohibition 
agent, April 30, 1921. 
Hngh Boyd, no details, reported in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Two persons, names unknown, killed in automobile wreck fleeing from 
officers, date of death unknown, reported by police department. 
George Williams, deputy sheriff, killed by Lon Walker, farmer, 1927. 
Luther Walker, alleged bootlegger, killed by Lon Walker, farmer, 
1927. 
Person unknown, alleged bootlegger, killed by deputy sheriffs, names 
unknown, date of slaying unknown, reported by police department. 
Total Knox County, 8. 
Lawrence County (Lawrenceburg, county seat) 
Clyde Clifton, boy, killed by A. M. Smallwood, United States deputy 
marshal, August 16, 1922. 
Sidney Rosen, farmer, killed by W. C. Foster or J. W. Howard, pro- 
hibition agents, October 6 or 7, 1924. j 
Dan Smith, constable, killed by Davis Styles, alleged moonshiner, 
August, 1925. 
Total Lawrence County, 3. 


1880 
Lewis County (Hohenwald, county seat) 


Walter Peeler, barber, killed by John Bates, policeman, October 1, 
1924. 
Total Lewis County, 1. 
Lincoln County (Fayetteville, county seat) 
Eddie Simmons, occupation unknown, killed by Brutus Ashburn, 
deputy sheriff, January 26, 1928. 
Price, no details, reported by coroner. 
Gray, no details, reported by coroner. 
Total Lincoln County, 3. 
Loudon County (Loudon, county seat) 
Jim Nichols, deputy sheriff, killed by Jim Hicks, farmer, April, 1924. 
Jim Hicks, farmer, killed by officers, names unknown, April, 1924. 
Jim Compton, farmer, killed by Henry Chaney, deputy sheriff, March, 
1929. 
Total Loudon County, 3. 
McMinn County (Athens, county seat) 
Henry Alex McCracken, alleged moonshiner, killed by G. S. Payne, 
deputy sheriff, and Cain Burnette, prohibition agent, July 15, 1927. 
Total McMinn County, 1. 


Polk County (Benton, county seat) 


Orville Burger or Arville Baker, occupation unknown, killed by Gus 
Swann, constable, August, 1929. 
Total Polk County, 1. 
Roane County (Kingston, county seat) 
John Swann, acting deputy sheriff, killed by Walter Newport, alleged 
moonshiner, February 8, 1927. 
James Jett, constable, killed by Walter Newport, alleged moonshiner, 
February 8, 1927. 
Bill Pettit, alleged moonshiner, killed by J. M. Hall, deputy sheriff, 
1925. 
Total Roane County, 3. 
Scott County (Huntsville, county seat) 
Filmore Sexton, alleged moonshiner, killed by raiding party led by 
John M. Irwin, prohibition agent, November 6, 1924. 
John Akers, chief of police, killed from ambush; Jim Marcum, alleged 
moonshiner, accused, 1924. 
Roosevelt Jones, farmer, killed by Ben Fowler, deputy sheriff, about 
1926. 
K. D. Anderson, farmer, killed by Carlie Waters, deputy sheriff, about 
1926. 
R. D. Ellis, sheriff, killed by person unknown, occupation unknown, 
1927. 
Total Scott County, 5. 
Shelby County (Memphis, county seat) 
Jesse Mabon, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by O. H. Warren, pro- 
hibition agent, February 10, 1928, 
Will Parker, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by E. E. Baugh, deputy 
sheriff, January 2, 1927. j 
Elbert Stevens, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by John Friddle, 
deputy sheriff, May 30, 1927. 
Total Shelby County, 3. 
N Smith County (Carthage, county seat) 
Lewis Gregory, farmer, killed by Walter B. Stone, prohibition agent, 
1926 or 1927. 
Total Smith County, 1. 
Sullivan County (Blountville, county seat) 
Clarence Maines, policeman, killed by Jake Shandle, ex-convict, 
alleged bootlegger, October, 1926. 
Total Sullivan County, 1. 
Sumner County (Gallatin, county seat) 
Ollie Hix, occupation unknown, killed by Will Chenault, deputy 
sheriff, April 28, 1929. 
Total Sumner County, 1. 
Unicoi County (Erwin, county seat) 
Henry Barnett, deputy sheriff, killed by Nath Pate, farmer, May, 
1921. 
Frank Moore, deputy sheriff, killed by Victor Medcalfe, alleged 
moonshiner, January, 1922, 
Victor Medcalfe, alleged moonshiner, killed by Frank Moore, deputy 
sheriff, January, 1922. 
Total Unicoi County, 3, 
Van Buren County (Spencer, county seat) 


Leander Slaughter, killed In still raid, slayer unknown, 1920, reported 
by coroner. 
Total Van Buren County, 1. 


Washington County (Jonesville, county seat) 


John Rich, occupation unknown, kilied by United States Deputy 
Marshal Moore, October 29, 1921, 
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Jim Ratliff, alleged moonshiner, killed by raiding party led by L. B. 
Morely and Sam Carden, prohibition agents, August 15, 1928. 

Joe Duncan, alleged moonshiner, killed by John Carroll Cate, prohi- 
bition agent, February 4, 1922. j 

Total Washington County, 8. 

Williamson County (Franklin, county seat) 

Sam Locke, constable, killed by Jim Keetan, negro, laborer, March 
7, 1925. 

Total Williamson County, 1. 

Total Tennessee, 72. 

TEXAS 
Atascosa County (Jourdanton, county seat) 

Tom Chandler, farmer, killed by Charles Stevens, prohibition agent, 
August 2, 1929. 

Total Atascosa County, 1. 

Bexar County (San Antonio, county seat) 

Pedro Guajardo, laborer, killed by Charles Stevens or Pat Murphy, 
prohibition agents, September 25, 1929. 

Charles Stevens, prohibition agent, killed by alleged bootleggers: 
eight persons accused, including Lynn Stephens, Joe Rhomer, Martin 
Casebeer, Lee Callett, McMullen Shank, Pete Guajardo, Mrs, Louisa 
Gnajardo, and Alice Smith, September 25, 1929. 

R. L. Flowers, operator of soft drink stand, killed by Y. L. Taylor, 
Texas ranger, January 9, 1924. 

Frank Payton, farmer, killed by Capt. Charles Stevens, prohibition 
agent, April 27, 1922. 

Zaragoza De Leon, rooming house proprietor, killed by Charles E. 
Miller, prohibition agent, May 16, 1923. 

Antonio Munoz, occupation unknown, killed by customs officer, name 
unknown, December 12, 1920. 

Person unknown, occupation unknown, killed by customs officer, 
name unknown, April 29, 1922, reported by Customs Bureau. 

Person unknown, occupation unknown, killed by customs officer, name 
unknown, January 21, 1927; reported by Customs Bureau. 

Total Bexar County, 8. 

Bosque County (Meridian, county seat) 

Frank Terrell, farmer, killed by M. Burton, special State ranger, 
and L. A. Barker, city marshal, May 31, 1924. 

Total Bosque County, 1. 

Brewster County (Alpine, county seat) 

Two or three deaths, no details recorded by county attorney. 

Total Brewster County, 2. 

Burnet County (Burnet, county seat) 

A. M. Farris, farmer, killed by A. G. Houston, deputy sheriff, April 17, 
1922. 

Total Burnet County, 1. 

Cameron County (Brownsville, county seat) 


Twenty deaths, no details, reported by county attorney. 

Total Cameron County, 20. 

Coleman County (Coleman, county seat) 

Officer, name unknown, killed by Dave Rutherford, alleged bootlegger, 
date of killing unknown, reported by coroner. 

Dave Rutherford, alleged boctlegger, killed by penitentiary guard, 
name unknown, while serving life sentence for death of officer, date of 
killing unknown, reported by coroner. 

Total Coleman County, 2. 

Dallas County (Dallas, county seat) 


Tom Woods, deputy sheriff, killed by Pete Welt, farmer, 1924. 
Total Dallas County, 1. 
Ellis County (Waeahachie, county seat) 

Rosco Harris, farmer, killed by Jim Everett, deputy sheriff, Decem- 
ber 7, 1927. 

Total Ellis County, 1. 

El Paso County (El Paso, county seat) 

Benjamin T. Hill, border patrol inspector, killed by person unknown, 
alleged liquor smuggler, May 30, 1929. 

Frank H. Clark, border patrol inspector, killed by Eualilio Aguilar 
and Salvador, alleged bootleggers, December 13, 1924. 

John W. Parrott, eustoms officer, killed by persons unknown, occupa- 
tion unknown, January 7, 1927. 

Stephen S. Dawson, customs officer, killed by persons unknown, occu- 
pation unknown, February 28, 1928. 

Harold G. Halstead, occupation unknown, killed by customs officer 
name unknown, March 29, 1920. 

Jesus Castaneda, occupation unknown, killed by customs officer, name 
unknown, April 8, 1924. 

Eduardo Varela, occupation unknown, killed by customs officer, name 
unknown, April 80, 1924. 

Mrs. C. Andavaso, occupation unknown, killed by customs officer, 
name unknown, September 11, 1924. 


1930 


Cruz Penales, occupation unknown, killed by customs officer, name 
unknown, March 30, 1927. 

Natividad Rodriquez, occupation unknown, killed by customs officer, 
name unknown, June 5, 1929. 

Thomas Morris, customs inspector, killed by alleged rum runner, 
name unknown, December 23, 1928. 

Two alleged rum smugglers, names unknown, killed by United States 
border patrolmen, names unknown, July 23, 1929. 

Ivan E. Scotten, border patrolman, killed by alleged rum smugglers, 
names unknown, July 20, 1929. 

Charles A. Wood, United States narcotic agent, killed by alleged rum 
smugglers, names unknown, March 22, 1921. 

Stafford BE. Beckett, prohibition agent, killed by alleged rum smug- 
glers, names unknown, March 22, 1921. 

Henry Renfro, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Ernest W. Walker, prohibition agent, killed by Mexicans, alleged 
rum smugglers, names unknown, March 2, 1921. 

Total El Paso County, 18. 

Fisher County (Roby, county seat) 

R. J. Smith, sheriff, killed by Bill Smith, alias Joyce Sheppard, and 
Loyd Canaster, farmers, August 27, 1927. 

Jake Owens, deputy sheriff, killed by Bil Smith, alias Joyce Sheppard, 
and Loyd Canaster, farmers, August 27, 1927. 

Total Fisher County, 2. 

Galveston County (Galveston, county seat) 

Frank Sherbin, occupation unknown, killed by United States customs 
officers, names unknown, August 26, 1923. 

Fredius Wilson, former prohibition agent, killed by Charles E. Miller, 
prohibition agent, June 13, 1923. 

W. D. Hicks, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Total Galveston County, 3. 

Harris County (Houston, county seat) 

Patrick Sharpe, prohibition agent, asphyxiated by gas fumes from 
still at farm of Vito Caruso, December 6, 1928. 

Joseph W. Floyd, prohibition agent, killed by alleged bootleggers, 
names unknown, May 17, 1922. 

W. E. Hicks, deputy constable, killed by Keller Hines, prohibition 
agent, September 13, 1923. 

Total Harris County, 3. 

Harrison County (Marshall, county seat) 

Curlin Wells, farmer, killed by H. T. Kirkfield, deputy sheriff, No- 
vember 2, 1926. 

Oliver Madden, farmer, killed by J, W. Smith, State ranger, October 
27, 1926. 

Total Harrison County, 2. 

Haskell County (Haskell, county seat) 

Earl Hamilton, farmer, State witness in liquor case, killed by Will 
Fritz, farmer, October 24, 1928. 

Dudley Hamilton, farmer, father of Earl Hamilton, killed by Will 
Fritz, farmer, October 24, 1928. 

Total Haskell County, 2. 

Hidalgo County (Edinburg, county seat) 

Jot G. Jones, United States customs inspector, killed by Mexican, 
name unknown, alleged rum smuggler, October 1, 1922, 

Total Hidalgo County, 1. 


Hudspeth County (Sierra Blanca, county seat) 
Harold Halstead, former United States Army officer, killed by United 


States customs officers, names unknown, April 1, 1920. 

Total Hudspeth County, 1, 

Hutchinson County (Stinnett, county seat) 

John Holmes, State district attorney; Sam Jones, former deputy con- 
stable, and Jim Hodges, manager of boiler works, accused as slayers, 
September 15, 1929. 

Total Hutchinson County, 1. 

Jasper County (Jasper, county seat) 


John Wyatt, negro, farmer, killed by Beaver Bishop, sheriff, 1924. 
Total Jasper County, 1. 


Jefferson County (Beaumont, county seat) 
H. E. Sheavers, justice of peace, killed by Prohibition Officer Gon- 


zales, July 1, 1922. 
Total Jefferson County, 1. 
Jim Hogg County (Hebbronville, county seat) 
Eligio Villareal, alleged bootlegger, killed by United States customs 
officers, names unknown, January 29, 1927. 
Pedro Martinez, alleged rum runner, killed by United States customs 
officers, names unknown, April 18, 1923. 


Manuel Maldonado, alleged rum runner, killed by United States cus- 
toms officers, names unknown, April 18, 1923. 
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Leando Villareal, alleged rum smuggler, killed by United States cus- 
toms inspectors and State rangers under command of W. L. Wright, 
captain, December 18, 1922, 

Geronimo Garcia, alleged rum smuggler, killed by United States cus- 
toms inspectors and State rangers under command of W. L. Wright, 
captain, December 18, 1922. 

Silvando Gracios, alleged rum smuggler, killed by United States 
customs inspectors and State rangers under command of W. L. Wright, 
captain, December 18, 1922. 

Total Jim Hogg County, 6. 

Knox County (Benjamin, county seat) 

Will Brightman, occupation unknown, killed by D. D. Collins, night 
watchman, December 24, 1927. 

Total Knox County, 1. 

Lamar County (Paris, county seat) 
England, farmer boy, killed by two policemen, names unknown, 
about 1922. 
Total Lamar County, 1. 
Lubbock County (Lubbock, county seat) 

W. H. Richardson, alleged bootlegger, killed by Bud Johnston, sheriff, 
or Vernice Ford, deputy sheriff, about January, 1927. 

Total Lubbock County, 1. 

Marion County (Jefferson, county seat) 

Henry Blake, negro farmer, killed by W. S. Terry, sheriff, fall of 
1922. 

Total Marion County, 1. 

Mason County (Mason, county seat) 

A. T. Murray, sheriff, killed by Ofelio Herrera and Antonio Choyey, 
alleged bootleggers, February 28, 1929. 

Total Mason County, 1. 

Mitchell County (Colorado, county seat) 

Person unknown, killed by officer, name unknown, date of killing un- 
known, reported by coroner, 

Total Mitchell County, 1. 

Montague County (Montague, county seat) 

A. R. Gooch, city marshal, killed by Carl Goodspeed, occupation un- 
known, January 13, 1929, 

Total Montague County, 1. 

Nacogdoches County (Nacogdoches, county seat) 

L. Chance, prohibition agent, killed by Claud King, deputy sheriff, 
October 6, 1929. 

Claud King, deputy sheriff, killed by L. Chance, prohibition agent, 
October 6, 1929. 

Jobn Hargis, deputy sheriff, killed by Will Thom, alleged bootlegger, 
August 1, 1928. 

Total Nacogdoches County, 3. 

Orange County (Orange, county seat) 

J. B. Walling, collector, killed by Bee Cowen, prohibition agent, 
February 4, 1926. 

Total Orange County, 1. 

Rains County (Hmory, county seat) 
Painter, alleged moonshiner, killed by Federal and county 
officers, names unknown, September, 1926. 

John King Grant, alleged moonshiner, killed by officers, names un- 
known, July, 1924. 

Total Rains County, 2. 

Robertson County (Franklin, county seat) 

Jack Allen, merchant, killed by persons unknown, local officers sus- 
pected, August 27, 1927. 

Total Robertson County, 1. 

San Jacinto County (Coldsprings, county seat) 

Len Smith, farmer, killed by deputy sheriff, name unknown, date of 
slaying, unknown. 

Total San Jacinto County, 1. 

Somervell County (Glen Rose, county seat) 


White, farmer, killed by sheriff's officers, names unknown, 


1927. 
Total Somervell County, 1. 5 
Tarrant County (Fort Worth, county seat) 
Jeff Couch, policeman, killed by Thomas W. Vickery, negro, occupa- 
tion unknown, December 20, 1920, 


Thomas W. Vickery, negro, occupation unknown, killed by lynching 
party, names unknown, December 23, 1920. 
Total Tarrant County, 2. 


Travis County (Austin, county seat) 


Peeler Clayton, taxi driver killed by Bassett R. Miles, prohibition 
agent, and local officers, names unknown, December 15, 1921. 
Total Travis County, 1. 


Val Verde County (Del Rio, county seat) 
James A. Wallen, United States customs inspector, killed by Bob 
Bates, alleged bootlegger, March 6, 1923. 
Total Val Verde County, 1. 
Webb County (Leredo, county seat) 
Person unknown, alleged rum smuggler, killed by United States cus- 
toms officers, names unknown, about 1925, reported by sheriff. 
C. Sata, laborer, killed by persons unknown, date of slaying unknown, 
reported by sheriff. rq 
Robert Rumsey, United States customs inspector, killed by five 
Mexicans, names unknown, alleged rum smugglers, August 19, 1922. 
Crescencio Oliveda, occupation unknown, killed by United States 
customs inspectors, names unknown, April 1, 1920. 
Vincente Aguilai, occupation unknown, killed by United States cus- 
toms inspectors, names unknown, April 1, 1920. 
Dionisio Maldonado, occupation unknown, killed by United States 
customs inspectors, names unknown, April 1, 1920. 
Total Webb County, 6. 
Wheeler County (Wheeler, county seat) 
Sam Crofford, alleged bootlegger, killed by John Short, deputy 
sheriff, May 5, 1926. 
Total Wheeler County, 1. 
Wichita County (Wichita Falls, county seat) 
James O. Colvin, alleged bootlegger, killed by Tom Shook, city officer, 
and county officer, name ‘unknown, January, 1923. 
Total Wichita County, 1. 
Wood County (Quitman, county seat) 
Tom Painter, occupation unknown, killed by prohibition agents, names 
unknown, October, 1921. 
Total Wood County, 1. 
Zapata County (Zapata, county seat) 
Two alleged rum runners, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
Total Zapata County, 2. 
Zavale County (Batesville, county seat) 
Fabian Nino, laborer, killed by Bob Hall, sheriff, October 1, 1924. 
Juan Rodriguez, laborer, killed by Bob Hall, sheriff, October 1, 1924. 
Pedro Flores, laborer, killed by Amado Rodriguez, prohibition agent, 
September 15, 1923. 
Manuel Maldando, laborer, killed by Amado Rodriguez, prohibition 
agent, September 15, 1923. 
Cruz Morales, laborer, killed by W. E. Riggs, sheriff, March 20, 1929. 
Total Zavale County, 5. 
Total Texas, 114. 
UTAH 
Cache County (Logan, county seat) 
Willard R. Dale, policeman, killed by Oliver Carlson, alleged boot- 
legger, May 4, 1929. 
Oliver Carlson, alleged bootlegger, killed self following death of 
Policeman Willard R. Dale, May 4, 1929. 
Total Cache County, 2. 
Salt Lake County (Salt Lake City, county seat) 
John Karras, alleged bootlegger, killed by policeman, name unknown, 
1925. 
Total Salt Lake County, 1, 
Total Utah, 3. 
VERMONT 
Chittenden County (Burlington, county seat) 
Edward Webb, prohibition agent, killed by Walter Mason, alias Walter 
Mayo, alleged rum runner, October, 1926. 
Total Chittenden County, 1. 
Orleans County (Newport, county seat) 
Eugene Lamotte, occupation unknown, killed by Russell Rounds, 
customs patrol officer, June, 1925. 
Winston Titus, occupation unknown, killed by Joseph N. Fancher and 
Nelson Hines, immigration patrol officers, July, 1927. 
Total Orleans County, 2. 
Total Vermont, 3. 
VIRGINIA 


Alleghany County (Covington, county seat) 
Ten persons, names unknown, killed, no details, reported by coroner. 
Total Alleghany County, 10. 
Augusta County (Staunton, county seat) 
Willard Monroe, schoolboy, killed by A. R. Dickson, prohibition officer, 
January 15, 1929. 
Total Augusta County, 1. 
Bath County (Warm Springs, county seat) 
—— Ward, laborer, killed by Harry Richardson, acting deputy sheriff, 
1928. 
Total Bath County, 1. 
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Botetourt County (Fincastle, county seat) 
Two persons, names unknown, no details, reported by county attorney, 
Total Botetourt County, 2. 
Brunswick County (Lawrenceville, county seat) 
Edward Jones, farmer, killed by L. P. Daniel, constable, 1928. 
William Hicks, farmer, killed by A. B. Shackleton, sheriff, and others, 
names unknown, 1928, 
J. M. Seago, constable, killed in encounter with John A. Harris, occu- 
pation unknown, 1925. 
Total Brunswick County, 3. 
Buchanan County (Grundy, county seat) 
Crockett Mullins, farmer, deputized by deputy sheriff, killed by B. H. 
Compton, farmer, April 1, 1929. 
Total Buchanan County, 1. 
Campbell County (Rustburg, county seat) 
Joseph A. Cox, salesman, killed by V. O. Smith and W. A. Farmer, 
State prohibition inspectors, August 20, 1928. 
Total Campbell County, 1. 
Dickinson County (Clintwood, county seat) 
Arlett Kiser, alleged moonshiner, killed by John W. Smith, prohibition 
agent, February 22, 1922. 
Total Dickinson County, 1. 
Dinwiddie County (Dinwiddie, county seat) 


Will Stafford, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Total Dinwiddie County, 1. 
Elizabeth City County (Hampton, county seat) 

William White, negro, laborer, killed by B. L. Whitmore, police de- 
tective sergeant, October 18, 1924. 

Joseph Temple, laborer, killed by Albert Fromal, policeman, Septem- 
ber 16, 1925. 

Total Elizabeth City County, 2. 

Giles County (Pearisburg, county seat) 

Oscar W. Pyles, taxi driver, killed by W. H. Thompson, sheriff, April 
23, 1925. 

Total Giles County, 1. 

Grayson County (Independence, county seat) 

M. G. Goomes, justice of the peace, killed by John Delp, laborer, 1925. 

John Delp, laborer, killed by E. F. Dotson, State prohibitlon agent, 
1925. 

Total Grayson County, 2. 

Greensville County (Emporia, county seat) 

J. C. Brantley, alleged moonshiner, killed by H. D. Brown, State 
prohibition officer, August 13, 1921. 
Garner, negro, occupation unknown, killed by enforcement 
officers, names unknown, date of slaying unknown. 

Total Greensville County, 2. 


Hanover County (Hanover, county seat) 
George Kelly, occupation unknown, killed by J. W. West, Henrico 
County policeman, March 24, 1929. 
Total Hanover County, 1. 
Henrico County (Richmond, county seat) 
Charles Gaines, laborer, killed in automobile wreck fleeing from 
officers, names unknown, October 21, 1925. 
Total Henrico County, 1. 
Henry County (Martinsville, county seat) 
Hosea L. Thomas, farmer, killed by J. H. Pugh, special prohibition 
officer, July 14, 1920. 
Jesse R. Martin, lumberman, killed by J. R. Pearson, prohibition 
agent, April, 1925. 
Roosevelt Robbins, mechanic, killed by town officers, names unknown, 
1924. 
Total Henry County, 3. 
James City County (Williamsburg, county seat) 
Ivan Cowles, farmer, killed by Lightfoot Richardson, special police- 
man, August 28, 1928. 
Total James City County, 1. 
King William County (King William, county seat) 
William P. Claiborne, farmer, killed by R. S. Burrett, State prohi- 
bition inspector, date of slaying unknown. 
Total King William County, 1. 
Loudoun County (Leesburg, county seat) 


J. D. Lambert, jr., prohibition agent, killed by Clarencé Costello and 
Maurice Poole, occupation unknown, October 18, 1923. 
Total Loudoun County, 1. 


Lunenburg County (Lunenburg, county seat) 
Arthur Hood, alleged moonshiner, killed by H. Mayo Shugart, prohi- 
bition agent, February 19, 1923. 
Total Lunenburg County, 1. 


1930 


Montgomery County (Christiansburg, county scat) 

Andrew Robinson, negro, Inborer, killed by Robert Graham, State 
prohibition officer, August 4, 1926. 

Charles Burks, negro, laborer, killed by Charles Nixon, sheriff, 
August 20, 1928. 

Total Montgomery County, 2. 

Norfolk County (Portsmouth, county seat) 

Howard H. Fisher, prohibition agent, killed by James Chambers, 
occupation unknown, July 22, 1922. 

Gary D, Freeman, prohibition agent, killed by James Chambers, occu- 
pation unknown, July 22, 1922, 

Total Norfolk County, 2. 

Orange County (Orange, county seat) 

William C. Bond, sheriff, killed by Walter Ware, negro, alleged moon- 
shiner, October 23, 1921. 

Julian Berrier, town sergeant, killed by Walter Ware, negro, alleged 
moonshiner, October 23, 1921. 

Walter Ware, negro, alleged moonshiner, committed suicide while 
being pursued by posse after killing two officers, October 23, 1921. 

Person, name unknown, killed by officer, name unknown, occupation 
unknown, date of slaying unknown; reported by Commonwealth at- 
torney. 

Negro, name unknown, killed by sheriff, name unknown, date of 
slaying unknown; reported by Commonwealth attorney. 

Total Orange County, 5. 

Pittsylvania County (Chatham, county seat) 

George Bryant, farmer, killed by W. D. Covington, J. B. Jeffreys, or 
W. L. Vernon, State officers from North Carolina, March 10, 1921. 

J. J. Pegram, deputy sheriff, killed by fall from auto in liquor chase, 
November 1, 1929, 

Total Pittsylvania County, 2. 

Princess Anne County (Princess Anne, county seat) 

_ Allen Gunbert, farmer and special policeman, killed by Pat Spellman, 
laborer, May, 1923. 

Total Princess Anne County, 1. 


Prince George County (Prince George, county seat) 


Jobn Connor, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Total Prince George County, 1. 


Rappahannock County (Washington, county seat) 


Robert Lunsford, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Total Rappahannock County, 1. 
Roanoke County (Salem, county seat) 

Claude H. Morgan, policeman, killed by Albert Robertson, negro 
laborer, July 2, 1925. 

William M. Terry, policeman, killed by Albert Robertson, negro 
laborer, July 3, 1925. 

Ambrose M. Smith, policeman, killed by Albert Robertson, negro 
laborer, July 28, 1927. A 

Hosea Thomas, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Total Roanoke County, 4. 

Rockbridge County (Lexington, county seat) 

S. M. Watts, State prohibition officer, killed by Ernest Roberts, alleged 
moonshiner, August 17, 1927. 

Jim Frazier, alleged moonshiner, killed during raid by person un- 
known, July, 1924. 

Total Rockbridge County, 2. 

Shenandoah County (Woodstock, county seat) 

Lawrence Hudson, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Raymond Shackleford, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Total Shenandoah County, 2. 

Southampton County (Courtland, county seat) 

Leslie Britt, occupation unknown, killed by J. G. Griffin, prohibition 
agent, August 9, 1924. 

Total Southampton County, 1. 

Tazewell County (Tazewell, county seat) 

Paul Danley or John Danley, 17-year-old student, killed by one of 
posse of officers led by L. F. MeGlothlin and C. A. Hood, prohibition 
agents, April 29, 1926. 

Total Tazewell County, 1. 

Warren County (Front Royal, county seat) 

Three negroes, names unknown, killed by prohibition posse led by 
Officer Gulley, May 1, 1921, reported by Senator TYDINGS. 

Total Warren County, 8. 

Warwick County (Denbigh, county seat) 

Willie White, alleged bootlegger, killed by B. L. Whitmer, police 

detective sergeant, October 18, 1924. 


Willie Nelson, occupation unknown, killed by T. J. Moxey, prohibition 
agent, November 29, 1921, 
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John Kelly, alleged moonshiner, killed by J. G. Griffin, prohibition 
agent, January 8, 1925; reported by sheriff. 

Louis Whitehurst, farmer, killed by officer, name unknown, date of 
slaying unknown; reported by county clerk. 

Total Warwick County, 4. 

Washington County (Abingdon, county seat) 

J. W. Kendrick, 16-year-old student, killed by party of officers, 
including James E. Crowe and W. D. Sorley, deputy sheriffs, and James 
McReynolds, policeman, May 6, 1929. 

Total Washington County, 1. 

Westmoreland County (Montrose, county seat) 

Mrs. Eugene Bols, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. 

John Wormley, farmer, killed by State Prohibition Inspectors Palmer 
and Brown, 1922. 

Total Westmoreland County, 2. 

Wise County (Wise, county seat) 

Charles Smith, killed by prohibition agents, names unknown, July 
27, 1920. 

Total Wise County, 1. 

York County (Yorktown, county seat) 

Randolph Griffin, alleged bootlegger, killed by Henry Charles, special 
county officer, May 22, 1925. 

Total York County, 1. 

Total Virginia, 73. 

WASHINGTON 
Chelan County (Wenatchee, county seat) 

Ludwig P. Johnson, prohibition agent, killed in gun battle with Pete 
Wheeler, sheriff, and Ralph Hand, deputy sheriff, July 25, 1929. 

Total Chelan County, 1. 

Clark County (Vancouver, county seat) 

Lester M. Wood, sheriff, killed by Luther Baker, farmer and stock- 
man, May 22, 1927. 

Luther Baker, farmer and stockman, hanged for death of Sheriff 
Lester M. Wood, March 29, 1929. 

Total Clark County, 2. 

Ferry County (Republic, county seat) 

Ernest E. Emiley, alleged bootlegger, killed by William C. Vest and 
John G. Montgomery, prohibition agents, May 23, 1920. 

Total Ferry County, 1. 

Garfield County (Pomeroy, county seat) 

Dan Leachman, alleged bootlegger, killed by N. E. Whittaker, night 
marshal, winter 1924-25. 

Total Garfield County, 1. 

Grays Harbor County (Montesano, county seat) 

Nicholas Koleski, special officer, killed by Adam Sirhoff, H. A. Kargin, 
and Pete Ambloff, alleged bootleggers, September 14, 1920. 

Harry V. Mooring, prohibition agent, killed by “Gimpy" Smith or 
C. H. Todd, alleged bootleggers, or W. M. Whitney, prohibition agent, 
September, 1924. 

Mike Dzmaria, pool-hall proprietor, killed by Wilbur E. Hollingsworth, 
street-car conductor, member of “Phantom” dry squad of Constable 
A. G. Hopkins, January 10, 1924. 

Person unknown, occupation unknown, killed by Leonard Reagan, 
prohibition agent, about 1921. 

Total Grays Harbor County, 4. 

King County (Seattle, county seat) 

John Lisk, alias John Lusk, alleged moonshiner, killed by Andrew 
F. Sadler, prohibition agent, June 10, 1925. 

Tom Wilson, alleged pilot for rum runners, killed by Walter A. 
Reinders, deputy sheriff, September 21, 1929. 

Horatio W. Thompson, alleged rum runner, killed by Seaman Marte- 
cela, United States Coast Guard, December 5, 1922. 

Frank Martin, business man, killed by Leo Sowers or Ed P. Fitz- 
gerald, deputy sheriffs, June 9, 1924. 

Total King County, 4. 

Okanogan County (Okanogan, county seat) 

Benton Werner, alleged rum runner, killed by E. J. Wilson, sheriff, 
November 20, 1924. 

Paul Antoine, Indian laborer, killed by B. T. McCauley, sheriff, June 
22, 1929. 

Total Okanogan County, 2. 


Pierce County (Tacoma, county seat) 


William Harvey Thompson, prohibition agent, killed by William Ner- 
bonne, policeman, August 3, 1927. 

Emile Matsumoto, Japanese, alleged moonshiner, killed by raiding 
party including W. H. Kinnaird, R. A. Lambert, and Mark Y. Croxall, 
prohibition agents, and Rev. George Seeley, dry crusader, August 30, 
1926. 

Total Pierce County, 2. 
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Skagit County (Mount Vernon, county seat) 

Paul Pietrowsky, skipper of launch, killed by members of crew of 
U. S. Coast Guard cutter 269, under command of Boatswain Jobn H. 
Davis, June 3, 1927. 

Total Skagit County, 1. 

Skamania County (Stevenson, county seat) 

Young Walther, farmer, killed by prohibition agents, names unknown, 
date of slaying unknown, reported by county clerk. 

W. Rorison, deputy sheriff, killed by Paul Hickey, rancher, August 
7, 1922. 

Paul Hickey, rancher, killed by James Morgan, prohibition agent, 
August 7, 1922. 

Total Skamania County, 3 

Spokane County (Spokane, county seat) 

Frank Franchi, bartender, killed by James Adams, police detective, 
June 9, 1928. 

Total Spokane County, 1. 

Whatcom County (Bellingham, county seat) 

J. F. Chatfield, deputy sheriff, killed by Alfred Anderson, occupation 
unknown, July 28, 1921. 

Total Whatcom County, 1. 

Total Washington State, 23. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Boone County (Madison, county seat) 

Mrs, A. D. May, housewife, killed by Sam Morrow, State prohibition 
agent, and Clinton Carnes, constable, January 11, 1927. 

‘James W. Bailey, farmer, killed by Landon White, State prohibition 
officer, April 21, 1925. 

Charles Lewis, alleged moonshiner, killed by sheriff's posse, slayer 
not definitely known, April 17, 1921. 

Total Boone County, 3. 

Brazton County (Sutton, county seat) 


Charley Singleton, farmer, killed by L. H. Humphreys, constable, Feb- 
ruary, 1926. 
Total Braxton County, 1 
Cabell County (Huntington, county seat) 


Lonnie Atwell, alleged bootlegger, killed by H. E. Phipps and James 
Gillette, prohibition agents, July 5, 1921. 

F. M. Ferguson, occupation unknown, killed by Mack B. Lilly, pro- 
hibition agent, October 25, 1926. 

Total Cabell County, 2. 

Clay County (Clay, county seat) 

Jobn Carter, farmer, killed by G. M. King, farmer, deputized as guard 
during raid, date of slaying unknown. 

Total Clay County, 1. 

Hampshire County (Romney, county seat) 
B. Wolford, farmer, killed by person unknown in still raid, about 1924. 
Total Hampshire County, 1. 
Kanawha County (Charleston, county seat) 

Robert E, Wood, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Bernard Cottrell, alleged moonshiner, killed by T. L. Cox, prohibition 
agent, July 20, 1928. 

Total Kanawha County, 2. 

Lincoln County (Hamlin, county seat) 

Ward Adkins, occupation unknown, killed by Raymond A. Miller and 
Henry E. Phipps, prohibition agents, August, 1921. 

Total Lincoln County, 1. 

Logan County (Logan, county seat) 


George Conley, alleged moonsbiner, killed by State policeman, name 
unknown, February 15, 1929, 

Lewis Conley, alleged moonshiner, killed by State policeman, name 
unknown, February 15, 1929. 

Bill Farley, prohibition agent, killed by person unknown, occupation 
unknown, date of slaying unknown, reported by county attorney, 

Frank Finley, deputy sheriff, killed by Charley Hollandsworth, mer- 
chant, 1921. 

Charley Hollandsworth, merchant, killed by Frank Finley, deputy 
sheriff, 1921. 

Everett Adams, prohibition agent, killed by person unknown, occupa- 
tion unknown, 1926. 

Elias Workman, justice of the peace, killed by person unknown, 
Clifford Bush, occupation unknown, indicted, 1928. 

Ed Hensley, prohibition agent, killed by Mit Nelson, Bird Nelson, 
Isom Curry, and Millard Porter, alleged moonshiners, August 16, 1927. 

Don Hensley, prohibition agent, killed by Mit Nelson, Bird Nelson, 
Isom Curry, and Millard Porter, alleged moonshiners, August 16, 1927. 

Otto Adkins, miner, killed by James Terry, deputy sheriff, 1929, 

Deputy Sheriff Sias, killed by negro, name unknown, miner, 1923. 

Total Logan County, 11. 
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McDowell County (Welch, county seat) 

Jesse Hunt, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Julian Hunt, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Arnold Wise, alleged moonshiner, killed by L. F. McGlothlin, pro- 
hibition agent, and fellow officers, names unknown, April 29, 1927. 

Jim Sneed, negro, alleged moonshiner, killed by raiding party, includ- 
ing Rev. M. M. Day and Robert L. Taylor, prohibition agents, and State 
officers, names unknown, February 14, 1925. 

Rey. M. M. Day, prohibition agent, killed by Jim Sneed, negro, 
alleged moonshiner, February 14, 1925. 

Total McDowell County, 5. 

Mercer County (Princeton, county seat) 

Dave Moye, farmer, killed by Glenn Powers, State policeman, Janu- 
ary 29, 1929. 

Total Mercer County, 1. 

Mingo County (Williamson, county seat) 
Leonard Kline, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Total Mingo County, 1. 
Monroe County (Union, county seat) 

Florence De Priest, 18 years old, ill with typhoid fever, died after 
search of house by Prohibition Agent Boggs and State police, names un- 
known, December, 1926. ` 

Harry Brown, school-teacher, killed by prohibition agents, names un- 
known, April 6, 1925. 

Charles Mills, alleged moonshiner, killed by Robert L. Taylor, Ell 
Watkins, L. N. Lambert, Z. L. Ferguson, W. W. Cressy, and C. E. 
Hawks, prohibition agents, April 5, 1925. 

Total Monroe County, 3. 


Nicholas County (Summerseville, county seat) 
Ira Underwood, laborer, killed by Clyde Curry, policeman, 1923, 
Bud Spencer, laborer, killed by D. K. Hurt, State policeman, date of 
slaying unknown. 
Total Nicholas County, 2. 


Ohio County (Wheeling, county seat) 


Chelsea Childress, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Total Ohio County, 1 


Putnam County (Winfleld, county seat) 
Virgil Wilson, miner, killed by C. A. Campbell, sheriff, 1922. 
Pearl Newman, miner, killed by A. S. Chamblin, constable, July 4, 
1927. 
Total Putnam County, 2. 
Raleigh County (Beckley, county seat) 
Bee Lilly, alleged moonshiner, killed in still raid, by G. J. Simmons, 
prohibition agent, April 1, 1925. 
Luther M. Foster, deputy sheriff, killed by person unknown, alleged 
bootlegger, July $1, 1923. 
Total Raleigh County, 2. 


Randolph County (Elkins, county seat) 


Isaac Teter, laborer, killed by Sergt. Arnold Moore, State police, 
September 28, 1925, 

Curtis Tingler, laborer, killed by Corpl. E. S. Duckworth and Sergt. 
Arnold Moore, State police, September 28, 1925. 

Stark Shreve, farmer, killed by Richard Parrack, town policeman, 
June 18, 1927. 

Total Randolph County, 3 


Summers County (Green Sulphur Springs, county seat) 


Guy Meadows, taxi driver, killed by Gustavus J. Simmons, probibi- 
tion agent, G. A. Lilly, policeman, and O. L. Foster, sheriff, March 
20, 1924. 

John Bradberry, farmer, killed by Robert Lilly, constable, June 19, 
1928, 

Total Summers County, 2. 


Wayne County (Wayne, county seat) 


William F. Porter, State policeman, killed by F. J. Poe and W. H. 
Workman, prohibition agents, June 20, 1925. 

George F. Ball, State policeman, killed by F. J. Poe and W. II. 
Workman, prohibition agents, June 20, 1925. 

W. H. Workman, prohibition agent, killed by William F. Porter and 
George F. Ball, State policemen, June 20, 1925. 

William Meade, prohibition agent, killed by persons unknown, alleged 
moonshiners, February 12, 1922. 

Total Wayne County, 4. 

Wyoming County (Pineville, county seat) 

Gus Simmons, State prohibition officer, killed by Wylie Sizemore, 
Robert Wyatt, Lester Thornsbury, and others, moonshiners, July 11, 
1927. 

Total Wyoming County, 1. 

Total West Virginia, 49. 
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WISCONSIN 
Buffalo County (Alma, county seat) 

Jack Gaulenbein, city marshal, killed by Eugene Behuer, saloon 
keeper, November 15, 1922. 

Allen Gaulenbein, son of Jack Gaulenbein, killed by Eugene Behuer, 
saloon keeper, November 17, 1922. 

Total Buffalo County, 2. 

Tron County (Hurley, county seat) 

John Mitchell, no details, recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

John M. Chiapusio, alleged rum runner, killed by Prohibition Agents 
Grove and Fillion, October 9, 1920. 

Total Iron County, 2. 

Jefferson County (Jefferson, county seat) 

George Kuilaus, cattle buyer, committed suicide after arrest by Fed- 
eral officers, names unknown, June 29, 1929. 

Total Jefferson County, 1. 

Kenosha County (Kenosha, county seat) 

Anton Dudzinsky, operator of soft-drink parlor, killed by William 
Detert, policeman, February 9, 1929. 

Total Kenosha County, 1. 

Langlade County (Antigo, county seat) 

Julius Wurzer, woodsman, killed by Nicholas Annen, Joseph A. Doorr 
and William Loose, prohibition agents, December 21, 1921. 

Total Langlade County, 1. 

Milwaukee County (Milwaukee, county seat) 

Claude Seeley, clerk, killed by Clarence Block or Maurice Bernier, 
policemen, June 8, 1929. 

Total Milwaukee County, 1. 

Racine Cqunty (Racine, county seat) 

Barney Seckat, soft drink saloon keeper, killed by member of raiding 
party composed of prohibition agents and local police, names unknown, 
March 5, 1920, 

Total Racine County, 1. 


Sauk County (Baraboo, county seat) 
Joseph Nedovich, farmer and quarry worker, killed by Carl Henning 


and William Lehr, prohibition agents, September 18, 1920. 

Total Sauk County, 1. 

Vilas County (Bagle River, county seat) 

Stanley, alleged moonshiner, killed by special deputy sheriffs, 
names unknown, summer of 1925. 

George Rutherford, constable, killed by Boring and 
Brandenburg, laborers and alleged moonshiners, 1925. 

Total Vilas County, 2. 

Total Wisconsin, 12, 


WYOMING 
Albany County (Laramie, county seat) 


Albert R. Van Sickle, alleged bootlegger, killed by Hugh B. Curry, 
prohibition agent, November 8, 1924. 

Joseph O. McGuire, occupation unknown, killed by Charles F. Pete 
son, prohibition agent, February 3, 1929. 

Total Albany County, 2. 

Fremont County (Lander, county seat) 

Frank Miller, alleged bootlegger, killed by James Thompson, deputy 
sheriff, January 31, 1924. 

G. E. Mitchel, alleged bootlegger, killed by James Thompson, deputy 
sheriff, January 31, 1924. 

Total Fremont County, 2. 


Goshen County (Torrington, county seat) 
Jobn L. McGuire, alleged bootlegger, killed by O. J. Colyer, sheriff, 


fall of 1925 or spring of 1926. 

Total Goshen County, 1. 

Hot Springs County (Thermopolis, county seat) 

George E. Price, deputy sheriff, killed by Elsworth Mullendore, 
farmer, August 31, 1921, 

Elsworth Mullendore, farmer, killed by Jack Palmer, deputy sheriff, 
September 1, 1921. 

Claude M. Henderson, laborer, killed by person unknown in battle 
with officers, names unknown, August 5, 1924, 

Total Hot Springs County, 3. 


Lincoln County (Kemmerer, county seat) 


James C. Capen, prohibition agent, killed by Mike Soytick, alleged 
moonshiner, May 11, 1928. 

Mike Soytick, alleged moonshiner, killed by Percy Epperson, prohi- 
bition agent, May 11, 1928. 

Total Lincoln County, 2. 

Natrona County (Casper, county seat) 

Tom Majors, deputy sheriff, killed by Roy Martin, alleged bootlegger, 
November 5, 1920. 

Tota] Natrena County, 1. 
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1885 
Sheridan County (Sheridan, county seat) 


William L. McPhersen, deputy sheriff, killed by Earl McKenna, 
farmer, October 7, 1921, 

Total Sheridan County, 1. 

Total Wyoming, 12. 

Total United States, 1,360. 


{From the Washington (D. C.) Herald of Sunday, December 8, 1929] 


1927 MARKED PEAK IN Dry Stayincs—ONnLY MATERIAL RECESSION, 
RECORDED IN 1926, Came WHEN ANDREWS Was IN FULL COMMAND 


By Cole E. Morgan 


The prohibition enforcement slaughter that has reached a known total 
of 1,360 lives, as revealed by the Washington Herald's nation-wide sur- 
vey, has been going on steadily through the years from the very advent 
of the eighteenth amendment, in 1920. 

This is revealed in a careful check of the Herald's records. It shows 
a minimum of 60 deaths the first year. The maximum was reached in 
1927, when the known total went to 149. 

In 183 cases, or 13½ per cent of the total, the years of the killings 
were not reported. It is assumed that those were distributed more or 
less evenly through the 10-year period. 

The peak years of the slaughter haye been the latter years, starting 
with 1924, when there was a 50 per cent increase over the killings in 
1923. The only material recession was in 1926. It is significant that 
that was the one full calendar year in which Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was in direct charge of prohibi- 
tion enforcement. 

Andrews held office from July 1, 1925, to July 31, 1927. It was not 
until about the beginning of 1926, however, that he got his force reor- 
ganized and in working order, and it was about the beginning of 1927 
that Congress put through the reorganization plan that overthrew the 
Andrews system. 

John F. Kramer, of Ohio, the first Prohibition Commissioner, was in 
charge of enforcement from January 16, 1920, to April 1, 1921, Roy A. 
Haynes, of Ohio, succeeded Kramer, continuing as commissioner until 
April 20, 1927, though inactive from the time Andrews took office in 
1925. Since Andrews retired the present Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Seymour A. Lowman, and Commissioner James M. Doran have 
been at the enforcement helm. 

The recorded enforcement death toll by the years follows: 


Year: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Herald of Sunday, December 15, 1929] 


Opps IN PROHIBITION War FAVOR ARMED Orricers—Surver Shows 
7 or Every 10 KILLED IN ATTEMPTED ENFORCEMENT OF LAW WERE 
CIVILIANS 

By Cole E. Morgan 


The quick-trigger odds have been 7 to 3 in favor of the legally armed 
officers of the law in the grim 10-year warfare that has taken a known 
toll of 1,860 lives in attempts to enforce prohibition. 

A check of the Washington Herald’s enforcement casualty list now 
being published in the Hearst newspapers, shows that of every 10 
persons who have met death in encounters between officers and civilians, 
7 have been civilians. É 

In Federal enforcement alone the ratio of civilian deaths has been 
even higher, approximating 3 civilians to 1 officer. 

In only 3 of the 48 States, Connecticut with 3 killings, Rhode 
Island with 2, and Illinois with 39, does the toll in officers’ lives exceed 
that of civilians. Of those 44 victims, 20 were civilians, 

In two States, Maryland and Idaho, with a total of 20 deaths, the 
toll was even, 10 officers and 10 civilians. 

In the other 43 States and the District of Columbia, in which there 
were a total of 1,296 fatalities, 928 were civilians and 368 officers. 
The total for the country was 958 civilians and 402 officers. 

Distributed by States the casualties were divided as follows: 


Casualties, by States 


Officers 
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[From the Washington (D. C.) Herald of Sunday, December 22, 1929] 
“Sixty Per CENT or DRATHS SHOWN nr 14 STATES 
(Copyright, 1929. Washington Herald) 

The Washington Herald’s nation-wide check up of prohibition-enforce- 
ment killings, disclosing a death toll of 1,860 since the eighteenth 
amendment went into effect, has shown that no section of the country 
has been free of ite share in this carnival of bloodshed. 

But an analysis of the Herald’s reports, taking population into ac- 
count, reveals that the killing mania in its more rabid form has been 
distinctly sectional. 

RAMPANT IN SOUTHEAST 

The section where it has been most rampant has been that area 
south of the Potomac and Ohio and east of the Mississippi Rivers. In 
the 10 States of that region, with a population of a little more than 
20,000,000, or a scant 20 per cent of the population of the United 
States, 618 of the killings took place. This is 45 per cent of the total. 
In other words, 20 per cent of the population bas been responsible for 
45 per cent of the killings: There is a killing recorded in that area 
for every 33,000 of population. 

The four Southwestern States—Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
Texas—with a fraction over 10,000,000 population, account for 210 
killings, or 1 to each 48,000 of population. 

The 14 States of the whole South, with a combined population of 
31,000,000, which is a scant 30 per cent of the country’s total, account 
for 828 of the killings, or 60 per cent of the total. 

DEATH AVERAGE HIGH 

The average for this area, frequently referred to in and out of Con- 
gress as the “ wet-drinking, dry-voting South,“ and which has been 
very largely responsible for fastening the present unenforceable prohi- 
bition laws on the country, has been 1 killing for each 37,000 of 
population. 

Next to the South in the death-toll record are the Mountain States 
of the West. The eight States of that area show a killing for each 
43,000 of population. The total for those eight States is 77 out of a 
population of approximately 3,500,000. But shooting is rather to be 
expected out in that 2-gun country, where there is plenty of room to 
shoot and it takes little provocation to pull a trigger. 

The Pacific coast measures up just about average. The average for 
the entire country has been a killing for each 77,000 of population. 
The three Pacific coast States, with 69 killings recorded out of a popu- 
lation of a little more than 5,500,000, shows 1 for each 80,000 persons. 

The Corn Belt country, the eight States of the Central West, reveals 
104 killings, or 1 to each 146,000 persons, the combined population of 
these States totaling a fraction more than 15,000,000. 

CENTRAL STATES LOWER 

The four industrialized Central States lying between the Ohio River 
and the Great Lakes, with approximately 19,000,000 population, score 
155 killings, or 1 to each 121,000 persons, 
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It is in the industrial East that dry propagandists are prone to point 
to as the hotbed of antiprohibition agitation, however, where the dry 
killings have been relatively few. And of this area conservative New 
England stands out apart from all the rest of the Nation. 

The six New England States, with approximately 7,500,000 of popu- 
lation, show only 13 killings, or 1 in 570,000. 

The 11 Eastern States, including New England and the District of 
Columbia, record 127 killings out of approximately 32,000,000 of popu- 
lation. This is 1 for each 250,000. Just contrast this with the 828 in 
the 14 Southern States that have a 31,000,000 population, and where 
the killing toll is 1 to each 37,000 persons. The ratio is 7 killings in 
the dry“ South to 1 in the wet! East. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, the pending amendment being in paragraph 
1115 (b), page 178, line 13, to strike out “75 per cent” and to 
insert “50 per cent.” 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I appreciate how useless is 
debate on the pending bill. We have just had a good illus- 
tration of it. The eloquent Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] has delivered a fervid and impassioned address to this 
magnificent array of empty chairs. As soon as the vote comes 
and the bell rings Senators will swarm in and vote according 
to their predetermined opinions, with no attention at all paid to 
the discussion or to the facts which have been given in debate. 
Consequently, it is very discouraging to attempt to present any 
argument; but I do not wish this paragraph to go by without 
presenting a few facts, although I shall not discuss the general 
principles of protection. 

I presume an overwhelming majority of the Senate desire to 
give necessary protection to every American industry if they 
know that the industry needs it. In the case of most of the 
schedules which we have considered, that is where the issue 
has been raised. It has been a question whether, after all, 
the protection sought was really necessary for the survival of 
the industry. Where such protection is necessary, I apprehend 
one 15 majority on both sides of the Chamber are willing to 
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Here is a case, Mr. President, where it seems to me nobody 
who understands the facts can dispute that protection is essen- 
tial to the preservation of our domestic industry. What do the 
figures show? They show that in 1925 the importation of wool 
hats was negligible. In 1927, however, the importations in- 
creased to over 8,000,000, in 1928 to 29,000,000, and in 1929 to 
41,000,000, being a number equivalent to almost two hats to 
every woman who wears them in the United States. In the 
meanwhile our domestic industry has been staggering and the 
mills have not dared to produce more than 25 per cent of their 
capacity because they were so undersold by the cheap importa- 
tions from abroad. 

In the face of that fact, how can anyone deny that here is 
a deserving industry, engaged in manufacturing one of the es- 
sentials, when America ought to be self-sustaining and produce 
what it needs. Yet, in 1929, 41,000,000 foreign hats were im- 
ported, representing a growth in importations of 375 per cent 
in three years, whereas the production of the American article 
has hardly grown at all. The importations from Europe in 
1928 were 29,000,000, while the domestic production in that 
year was only 9,000,000. So, if foreign importations are any 
test, if the depression in the domestie industry is any test, or 
the importance of the industry is any test, here is a clear case 
where an increase of duty is necessary in order to protect the 
life of the American industry. I desired to put those facts in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 1 assume that the hats referred 
to by the Senator are made of wool which is produced in other 
countries? 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course, that is so. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What is the percentage of 
wages paid and cost of production of such hats in foreign lands 
compared to wages and cost of production in our own country? 

Mr. GILLETT. The cost of the Italian product was $3.35 a 
dozen, which was about a dollar and a quarter less than the 
cost of production of the American product. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Just for my information, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator from what countries 
these hats are imported? 
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Mr. GILLETT. Largely from Italy. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Can the Senator give us a 
comparison of the wages of the workers in the Italian factories 
and the workers in our own factories? ; 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not remember exactly; probably from 
one-quarter to one-half, and the mere fact that the foreign 
makers are able to introduce the goods and sell them and pay 
the duty and underbid us is the most conclusive proof we can 
possibly have. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The Senator has shown, I be- 
lieve, that we imported 41,000,000 wool hats last year. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Has the American production 
increased or decreased during that period of time? 

Mr. GILLETT. It increased about 8 per cent, but our mills 
are not running at half capacity. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But the importations have in- 
creased more than 300 per cent? 

Mr. GILLETT. They have increased 375 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr: SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold that 
suggestion? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I withhold it at the request of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt very much whether a quorum is ayail- 
able to-day. Why not let us go on and dispose of this matter 
before we take a recess? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If there is some doubt about the avail- 
ability of a quorum, I withdraw the request. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we consider one amendment made by the House to subsection 
(b) of paragraph 1115 which would not be in order at this time 
under the rule of procedure, but I think the Senator from Utah 
bie agree that this paragraph ought to be considered as a 
whole. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that the Senate consider 
the amendment made by the House, beginning after the semi- 
colon in line 18, page 178, down to the period in line 16. 

Briefly, the House provided that on “all of the foregoing,” 
that is, the hats and hat bodies described in subdivision (b) of 
this paragraph, an additional duty of 25 cents per article should 
be imposed; and that, I think, is the matter that we ought to be 
free 0 consider when we are considering the rate in this para- 
graph. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; and while we are considering it, 
if there is no objection on the part of any other Senator, I have 
no objection to considering paragraph (b). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Georgia? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish now to submit just a 
few statements to the Senate. 

Under the act of 1922, the specific rate on hat bodies and 
hats was 24 cents a pound. The Senate has already approved 
an amendment increasing this specific rate to 33 cents a pound, 
that specific rate, of course, being in conformity with the action 
of the Senate on woo! heretofore taken. The ad valorem rate, 
which is found in line 13 of subparagraph (b) in the act of 1922, 
is 40 per cent, The House increased it to 75 per cent ad va- 
lorem. The Senate committee proposes to decrease it to 50 per 
a of course, is 10 per cent above the rate in the act 
0 AM 

In addition, the House proposed to impose the duty to which 
I have referred—to wit, 25 cents per article—upon “all of the 
foregoing,” that is, whether hat bodies or finished hats. That 
increase of 25 cents per article, it will be noted, is a tremendous 
increase within itself; and I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to some tables which I will read: 


Wool-felt hat bodies and hats—Imports for consumption in 1928 


Eat Ponies: t han $2 pound 

not more t! — 
Value from $2 to $% per —— 
Valued over $4 per pound 
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Wootfett hat bodies and hats—Imports for consumption in 1928—Contd. 


Finished hats: 
* Valued not more than $2 per pound 
Valued from $2 to $4 per pound 
Valued over $ per pot 


Total hat bodies and finished hats— 
Valued not more than $2 per 


Total. ._.-.-..-.---------------| 2, 386, 604 


It will be noted that slightly over 86 per cent of the quantity 
and approximately 81 per cent of the value of total exports were 
hat bodies at not more than $2 per pound. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates of duty under the acts of 
1909, 1913, and 1922, the House bill, and the Finance Committee 
amendments, including and omitting the specific rate of 25 cents 
per article to which I have directed the Senate’s attention, based 
on the imports for consumption in 1928, are as follows: 


Act ot Act of| Act of 
909 | 1913 | 1922 


Average 
Total hat bodies and hats: 


Not over $2 per pound 110, 63 (102. 64) | 78.72 (70. 78) 

From $2 to $4 per pound 10 2 tek 2 tr, 

Over $4 per pound 104, 31 (82.21) | 77.50 (55. 41 
AVES icles seas sas 


The es in parentheses indicate the rates, omitting the specific 
rate of cents per article. 

These figures, it must be remembered, were made before the 
Senate accepted the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah, increasing the specific duty from 30 cents a pound to 33 
cents per pound. Roughly, therefore, taking the finished hats 
under the 1922 act and the Finance Committee amendment, we 
have the following: 

The average under the act of 1922 is 55.78. Including the 25 
cents per article, the average under the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee amendment is practically 156 or 157. Excluding the 25 
cents per article, the average under the Finance Committee 
amendment is 68. 

Taking the hat bodies and the hats, we have substantially the 
following figures: 

Under the act of 1922 the percentage is 56.70. Including the 
25 cents per article, under the Finance Committee amendment 
the rate is approximately 80 per cent. Excluding it, it is ap- 
proximately 71 per cent. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to this fact: Even 
if the House amendment of 25 cents per article on “ all the fore- 
going —that is, all of the articles enumerated in subparagraph 
(b)—is rejected, we will have increased the average rate from 
the rate in the present law in the case of finished hats from 56 
per cent in round numbers to 68 per cent in round numbers, or 
an increase of 12 points; and on hat bodies and hats we will 
have increased the rate from 57 per cent in round numbers to 
71 per cent in round numbers, or an increase of 14 points. 

Mr. President, it is true that the imports of women’s felt hats 
or hat bodies have enormously increased in recent years. These 
imports have come principally from Italy. It is likewise true 
that the domestic production has not greatly increased, but has 
been at a practical standstill until the present year. 

I want to direct the Senate’s attention to the following fact: 
The total production of wool felt hat bodies in 1928 by 12 of 
the principal producing companies amounted to 7,939,284 hats. 
That was the total production for the entire year 1928, in round 
numbers 8,000,000 hats, 
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The total production for the same companies, with perhaps 
one other company included, being the chief producing company, 
for the first nine months of 1929 amounted to nine million and 
a half hats.. So that there was an increase in the domestic pro- 
duction of more than a million and a half hats during the first 
nine months of 1929 over the entire production of 1928. 

It is therefore perfectly obvious that there is no material 
necessity or justification for any increase in the rate in this 
paragraph. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, does not the Senator think 
that it would be pertinent to state in this connection that the 
capacity of these American companies is 25,000,000, so that they 
are eyen now operating at less than 50 per cent of their 
capacity? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the testimony before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Finance Committee demonstrates one 
thing, let us say, that one hat producer in the United States 
has up-to-date machinery and carries on its business efficiently. 
The Merrimac Hat Co., of the Senator's State, has not only in- 
creased its production but it has increased its earnings; it has 
increased its dividends, 

Let me call the Senator's attention to the fact that the Merri- 
mac Hat Co., and two or three other domestic producers, un- 
doubtedly have plants which are equipped with modern, up-to- 
date machinery, and their production is keeping pace with the 
general increase in consumption in the United States. That is 
to say, they are gaining and holding a proportionate part of 
the increase in the domestic consumption. But the evidence 
undoubtedly tended to show that the plants of many of the 
domestic producers were equipped with old and antiquated 
machinery, and that they were not keeping pace with the in- 
crease in the domestic consumption. 

I call the attention of the Senate, and specifically of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, to the table I have inserted in the 
Recorp showing the production of various plants during 1928 
and for the first nine months of 1929. Cases can be found of 
companies whose production has decreased, but in every in- 
stance, I submit, if Senators will take the time to read the 
testimony taken before the Senate Finance Committee, they will 
find it very clearly indicated that the domestic producer showing 
a decrease in production has a plant equipped with old, anti- 
quated, out-of-date machinery. 

Mr. President, even if the 25 cents per article inserted by the 
House is omitted, there is an actual increase in the duty, both 
by reason of the increase in the specific and by reason of the 10 
per cent increase in the protective duty or the ad valorem duty. 
There is an actual increase over the rate in the act of 1922. 
But if the 25 cents per article is excluded—that is, if that amend- 
ment inserted by the House is disagreed to—the increase is not 
very substantial. There is a very large importation, particu- 
larly of women’s hat bodies, not any great importations of 
finished hats; that is, the imports are confined, when we con- 
sider the women’s hats, practically to the bodies, the imports of 
finished women’s hats being negligible, as I read the figures. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will agree to strike 
out the language after the semicolon in line 13, on page 178. 
that is to say, “and, in addition thereto, on all the foregoing, if 
stamped, blocked, or trimmed (including finished hats, bon- 
nets, caps, bérets, and similar articles), 25 cents per article,” 
unless some other Member of the Senate desires to ask for a 
vote upon the amendment in line 13 reducing the ad valorem 
of 75 per cent, as fixed by the House, to 50 per cent, as recom- 
mended by the Senate Finance Committee, I shall be content. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will agree to the amendment to strike out 
all after the word “ad valorem,” in line 13, down to and includ- 
ing the word “article” in line 16. That is the provision as to 
the rate of 25 cents per article. 

Mr. GEORGE. Permit me to say, Mr. President, that I hope 
the Senate will agree to that. 

Mr, SMOOT. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me repeat the statement I made, that 
with that amendment I will be content to take the vote without 
asking for a roll call on the amendment in line 13; that is, 
reducing the rate from 75 per cent to 50 per cent. 

I want to make this statement upon that point: When the 
bill is in the Senate, I shall propose a substitute for this entire 
schedule, beginning with section 1107, covering yarns, reducing 
the protective rate to the rate in the present law. I shall not 
propose a reduction in the specific rate, but I shall offer the 
substitute for all the sections beginning with section 1107, in- 
cluding this section under discussion, reducing the protective 
rate in the wool schedule to the level of the rate in the present 
law. 

I ask to have inserted in the Recorp the memorandum which 
I send to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rwcorp, as follows: 


COMPARISONS GF WHOLESALE PRICES OF WOOL-FELT HAT BODIDS AND FIN- 
ISHED HATS, UNDER THE ACTS OF 1922, THE HOUSE BILL, AND FINANCE 
COMMITTER AMENDMENTS 


Imports for consumption of wool-felt hat bodies in the first nine 
months of 1929 amounted to 2,773,011 dozens, weighing 5,172,523 
pounds, valued at $7,586,381. The average value was $1.46 per pound, 
or 82.74 per dozen. The average weight per body was about 244 ounces, 
or about 1.875 pounds per dozen. 

The landed cost and the wholesale price of an average valued wool 
felt hat body would be as follows: 


Finished hats were imported during the first nine months in 1929 
at an average invoice value of $1.56 per pound, or $2.93 per dozen 
for the lowest grade. The estimated landed cost, wholesale price, 
and cost to the consumer of an average-valued, low-priced hat, which 
comprised over 80 per cent of the imports, would be as follows: 


888 


Landed co,ʒtt u 
Wholesalers’ charges, ete ..- -63 
Wholesale price . 
Retailers’ mark ũp— 7 


Cost to consumer 
Per hat (approximate) 


rs 
8 * 


1 Omitting the specific rate of 25 cents per article. 

? Including the specific rate of 25 cents per article. 

The House bill rates and the reduction of these rates by the Finance 
Committee show a marked increase over the present rates even with- 
out the additional specific rate of 25 cents per article provided in the 
House bill. 


Domestic production of wool-felt hat bodies in 1928 and in the first 
nine months of 1929, also carding machines used 


Production in period stated 


Type of hat form 
T 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I want to take just a moment 
to supplement the information given by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

My information is that practically all of the wool felt hat 
bodies imported under the tariff act of 1922 were valued at not 
more than $2 per pound. Under the act ef 1922 the wool felt 
hat bodies were dutiable at 24 cents per pound and 40 per cent 
ad valorem. That was equal to $1.04 a pound. 

Under the proposal now made, the ad valorem rate on wool 
felt hat bodies would be $1 per pound, and the compensatory 
rate 33 cents a pound, which is an increase of 29 cents a pound 
over the rate in the present law. 

If the 25 cents per article were added, when these wool felt 
hat bodies were stamped, blocked, trimmed, and so forth, it 
would mean a very material increase in the duty on those felt 
hats, and if those felt hats run from 8 to 12 per pound, Senators 
can figure how much the 25 cents on each one would amount to 
for a pound of the material going into the hats. 

For these reasons I trust that there will be an agreement to 
strike out the provision relating to the 25 cents per article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Grorcre] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the amendment on line 13 be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 178, line 13, strike out “75 
per cent” and insert in lieu thereof “50 per cent.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


TARIFF RATES ON CRUDE OIL AND OIL PRODUCTS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Record a telegram received from 
the independent oil producers of Tulsa, Okla., and in connection 
with the telegram I ask to have inserted in the Recoxp a news 
article from the Wall Street Journal and one from the Wall 
Street News relative to the subject matter embraced in the 
telegram. 

There being no objection, the telegram and articles were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

TULSA, OKLA., January , 1930. 
Benator ELMER THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

At a mass meeting of representatives of the oil industry, spontane- 
ously held in Tulsa yesterday, representatives of all branches of the oil 
industry in Oklahoma, by unanimous vote it was resolved to ask the 
Oklahoma delegation in Congress to wage a vigorous campaign to get 
into the pending tariff bill a provision for a reasonable tariff on 
imported crude oil and a prohibitive tariff on refined petroleum prod- 
ucts as a legitimate economic measure to stabilize the petroleum situa- 
tion in America. Although production of oil in the United States by 
voluntary action has been curtailed as a conservation measure to meet 
the market demand, therefore in compliance with recommendations of 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board heretofore made, nevertheless the 
Humble Oil Co., effective last Wednesday, eut the price of oil 15 to 41 
cents per barrel throughout Texas, which was followed on yesterday 
by the Carter Oil Co., another subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, affecting Oklahoma and Kansas. Thus the price of do- 
mestie crude oil is drastically cut in the face of an apparent and 
admitted approximate balance between supply and demand, and by one 
of the principal producers and importers of foreign crude, thus precipi- 
tating a serious crisis in regard to the conservation movement in 
‘America, and raising the serious question whether any just propor- 
tion of the American market is to be conserved for the American pro- 
ducer. The meeting instructed the undersigned to call this matter 
to your attention, and expressed the hope that you will immediately 
convey our message to the Congress of the United States in an effort 
to save the domestic ofl industry from demoralization. Regard a 
reasonable tariff on crude as being $1 per barrel, with a provision that 
where crude is imported for the purpose of being refined and exported 
the same may be done under bond, as is customary in the case of other 
~commodities. Will you Kindly arrange for an immediate conference 
of the Oklahoma delegation, and wire me at Oklahoma City whether 
we may expect definitely favomble action in response to the resolution 
ef the producers. 

WIRT FRANKLIN, 
Chairman of Mass Meeting. 
{From the Wall Street News, New York, Saturday, January 18, 1930] 
OKLAHOMA Ork Propucers Protest Cnurn Price Cur—Four HUNDRED 

AT MEETING IN TULSA, REPRESENTING MID-CONTINENT AREA, ASSAIL 

ACTION OF CARTER Co. 

TULSA, January 17.—At a meeting attended by approximately 400 
oll producers of the mid-continent area a resolution was adopted pro- 
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testing against the cut in crude oil prices made by the Carter Oil Co., 
a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. One resolution 
proposed that producers refuse to sell their oil at the new prices. An- 
other resolution was framed and forwarded to the American Petroleum 
Institute and Members of Congress representing Oklahoma, stating that 
the cut in prices was unjustified in view of the cooperative efforts of 
operators to prorate the production of the fiush fields. Resolutions 
were framed under the direction of E. B. Reeser, president of the 
American Petroleum Institute, and Wirt Franklin, a prominent inde 
pendent Oklahoma producer. 

Following this meeting of protest, the producers in the Oklahoma 
City pool held a closed session to discuss further curtailment plans 
for this field, owing to pipe-line congestion and overproduction. At 
present the production of the field is shut down to 50 per cent of its 
potential output. f 

The Magnolia Petroleum Co. is the only other purchasing company 
that has met the cut in crude prices initiated by the Carter Oil Co. 
A representative of the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. is quoted as saying that 
the cut of the important officials of Prairie Oil & Gas came as a sur- 
prise and that on account of some of the important officials of Prairie 
Oil & Co. being absent on the west coast, he could not say defi- 
nitely whether or not the company would follow, but that he did not 
believe Prairi> would meet the cut in prices initiated by Carter Oil Co. 

Prior to Carter's reduction, the last change in mid-continent crude 
prices was an upward revision of approximately 25 cents a barrel and 
was inaugurated by the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. on May 20, 1929. The 
marking up of prices at that time was the subject of criticism from 
some important executives in the industry on the ground that it was 
not justified by the statistical position and the outlook for increased 
production at that time. Since then stocks of crude and refined prod- 
ucts have increased by approximately 50,000, 000 barrels, despite pro- 
ration agreements in effect in some of the important fiush fields. 

CRUDE OIL Price CUr— TEXAS Co. REDUCES QUOTATIONS FOR NorTH 
LOUISIANA GRADES 21 CENTS TO 25 CENTS A BARREL 


SHREVEPORT, January 17.—The Texas Co. has posted cuts ranging 
from 21 cents to 25 cents a barrel for North Louisiana crude oils, 
The new schedule is similar to that put into effect by Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. in Texas, The former price ranged from 85 cents to $1.85, 
with an increase of 5 cents for each degree of gravity. 


{From the Wall Street. Journal, January 18, 1930] 


MAGNOLIA MEETS CARTER OIL Cur—No Ormer Companies Have Fol- 
LOWED IN OKLAHOMA— FURTHER OIL CURTAILMENT 


Only one of the leading crude-oi! purchasers in the mid-Continent oil 
fields of Oklahoma, Kansas, and northern Texas districts followed on 
Friday the price reduction put into effect on Thursday by the Carter Oil 
Co. (Standard Oil of New Jersey). ; 

Magnolia Petroleum, which is a subsidiary of Standard Oil of New 
York, met fhe lower price schedule of the Carter Oil Co. But other 
large purchasers, like Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., Prairie Oil & 
Gas Co., Gulf Oil, and Texas Corporation, did not make any change on 
Friday. 

Usually a price reduction by a leading buyer is followed immediately 
by other purchasers so that their customers, the refiners, will not be 
at a price disadvantage with those buying from the purchasing agencies 
which reduce prices. Conversely, on a price advance, other companies 
follow in order not to lose their connections with producers to the 
buyer paying the higher price. 

At least two of the large buyers in the mid-continent which did not 
follow the change on Friday, the Prairie and Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Co., indicated they had not yet decided what action they would 
take in the matter and were waiting developments. This probably had 
reference to the protest of Oklahoma producers to the lower price 
schedule and their efforts to have old prices restored and crude produc- 
tion further reduced. 

Statement by the representative of Oklahoma producers that the new 
erude-oil prices were below cost and that operators were willing to 
extend the conservation movement, in order to bring about the desired 
balance of supply, resulted in quick action when Oklahoma City pool 
producers on Friday decided to cut their production in half. It will 
result in this field, already producing only 50 per cent of potential and 
now yielding about 100,000 barrels daily, to be cut to 50,000 barrels, 
or only 25 per cent of potential. 

Other fiush areas in Oklahoma and Kansas will follow this lead at 
meetings under the auspices of the Midcontinent Oil & Gas Association 
to be held the next few days. Recommendations are being made to 
operators in flush Texas fields to follow this course of cutting back 
production still further as a measure of conservation. Texas operators 


probably will follow the lead of the Oklahoma operators. 

There is some expectation that these moves to bring down crude 
production will result in a restoration of the former price levels. It 
may be recalled that the drastic price cut on California crude oils late 
last year was rescinded when operators brought about a reduction in 
the large excess supply of crude. 
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The present situation, of course, needs similar cooperative steps by 


the refining branch of the industry. That is, the amount of crude runs 
to stills and the resultant supply of gasoline should be considerably 
curtailed in order to eliminate the excess supply of gasoline and stabilize 
the markets. 

With a further restriction of crude-oil supply there would, of course, 
be less new raw material for refiners to run on, They could, however, 
ran from storage stocks, but what appears more likely is that refinery 
runs will be scaled down. 

The position of the midcontinent producing companies has been that 
they have voluntarily brought down their production of crude to the 
level of the buying demand of the refiners. In some cases production 
has been under the requirements, and a few producers have been taking 
oil out of storage. 

While the price factor is of prime consideration, of almost equal 
importance is the apparent ability of producers to maintain their atti- 
tude of solidarity in bringing about a further restriction of production. 
This is of real and long-time importance to the whole industry, indi- 
cating as' it does that the producers still have the will and desire to 
continue conservation measures, 


TuLSA.—Oklahoma City operators voted to curtail production, begin- 
ning January 21, to 25 per cent, creating A, B, C, and D wells, each 
class to produce three days and remain shut in nine days. A committee 
of operators met with R, M. Young, president Carter Oil Co. (Standard 
Oil of New Jersey) relative to reinstating oil prices in effect prior to 
the recent cut, 

East Earlsboro operators meet Saturday to further cut production. 
Operators in other Oklahoma prorated areas will meet Monday or 
Wednesday of next week, and Kansas operators will meet Tuesday next 
week at Wichita. 

Regarding the program of shutting back production in Oklahoma City, 
C. C. Herndon, president of the Midcontinent Oil & Gas Association, 
stated the plan would be operated until modified by agreement to meet 
any material change of economic conditions, He said the program 
makes “ manifest that the disposition of producers here is to take what- 
ever steps required by the principles of petroleum conservation and 
sound economics.” 


— 


Fort WortH.—On the matter of the recent price reductions in crude 
oll, which has brought about a wide difference of opinion in the industry, 
it would appear that the chances for success of those supporting un- 
changed prices for crude oil hangs on the action of the producers in 
cutting back their production. Oklahoma and Kansas operators are 
unanimously committed to the maintenance of rigid proration. The 
same is true of operators in the various Texas producing areas. 

This attitude strengthens the hand of those contending for the old 
price level. Producers continue to assail the price cuts, contending that 
the crude oil supply is adjusted to demand and that the troubles of the 
oil business are entirely due to overmanufacture of gasoline by refiners, 
who are drawing on crude stocks to do so. Lowered price of the raw 
material will just give more “rope” for continued overproduction of 
gasoline by these refineries, they contend, while maintenance of prices of 
the raw material would have the effect of correcting the condition 
complained of. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I submit for insertion in 
the Recorp a statement of Bishop James Cannon, jr., and Dr. 
E. L. Crawford regarding the work of the Board of Temperance 
and Social Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


BISHOP JAMES CANNON, JR, CHAIRMAN, AND Dr. E. L. CRAWFORD, 
SECRETARY, OF THE BOARD OF TEMPERANCE AND SOCIAL SERVICE OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH, ISSUED TO-DAY THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE POLICY AND PROGRAM OF THN BOARD 


The position and the work of the board is determined by the action 
of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of 
which the board is the creature and active representative ad interim. 
The action of the last general conference on the relation of the church 
to the social order was explicit, comprehensive, and prophetic. It de- 
clared that “The teaching of Jesus Christ concerning the vital central 
truth of human brotherhood, of the obligations of neighborly love, includ- 
ing willing self-denial,” must determine the attitude of His church 
toward all social questions—industrial, racial, international; including 
war and peace; family life, including marriage and divorce; the white 
slave trafic; the traffic in narcotic drugs and in intoxicating liquors. 

Concerning prohibition the general conference said: “The national 
prohibition law is the most remarkable social enactment by any great 
nation to promote the general welfare by the restriction of the activ. 
ities of the individual. The full effect of such a law will not be 
secured immediately, or even in a decade, That the results already 
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secured are exceedingly beneficial is evident to any impartial observer, 
and there is good reason to expect far greater benefits in the future. 
Industrial, social, educational, moral, and religious forces. of the Na- 
tion, led by its Christian citizenship, overthrew the legalized liquor 
traffic and secured national prohibition. The same great forces must 
unitedly fight with equal vigor and persistence the outlawed criminal 
traffic and the would-be nullifiers of the Jaw. Above all, there must be 
continued, ever-increasing emphasis upon the educational process in 
the press, in the pulpit, and in the school, setting forth the evil of 
alcoholism and the destructive results of lawlessness upon the entire 
fabrie of the national life.” 

The general conference, by a unanimous rising vote, respectfully 
and earnestly petitioned the Congress of the United States “to supply 
whatever men and money may be necessary to secure obedience to the 
law, even by those who in high social life have publicly declared that 
they will have intoxicants, Constitution or no Constitution. We 
positively insist that when men openly flaunt their determination to 
violate any law of our country, the Government must suppress 
anarchy and compel obedience to the law, absolutely regardless of 
cost. The law must be administered by its friends. In our States 
from constable to goyernor—and in our Nation—from revenue agent 
to President—officials must be elected who believe in enforcement, 
not only because prohibition is the law, but because it ought to be 
the law. The full power and authority of the States must be exercised 
in cooperation with the Federal Government.” 

I 

The board emphasizes the position of the general conference that 
“The results [of the prohibition law] already secured are exceedingly 
beneficial,” not only morally, but tremendously economically, in the 
momentum given to varied industries by the demand for home com- 
forts, amusements, eyen luxuries, by wage earners, former patrons 
of saloons, by the enormous increases in the number of depositors in 
savings banks, members in building and loan associations, and life 
insurance policyholders, a very small percentage of whom belong to 
the wealthy society class. From the purely social economic view- 
point alone, prohibition repeal is unthinkable to any intelligent person 
acquainted with the facts in the warfare with the liquor traffic for 
the past 50 years. 

The eighteenth amendment is the high-water mark of social legis- 
lation in the United States or in any other country. The eighteenth 
amendment is the expression of the determination of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people “to promote the general welfare“ by 
the restriction of the selfish indulgence of the appetite of the individual, 
This determination of the majority of the people has been indicated 
by the unprecedented, almost unanimous, ratification of the amendment 
by the State legislatures, by the ever-increasing “dry” majority sent 
by the people to represent them in the Senate and the House, and by 
the overwhelming defeat of the wet" presidential candidate in 1928, 
and the overwhelming election of a President, who has since indicated 
in his inaugural address, in his appointment of a law-enforcement com- 
mission, and especially in his recent message to Congress, his positive 
determination to secure better Observance and better enforcement of the 
prohibition law, which, sad to relate, because of many unsympathetic 
or hostile administrative officials—high and low—or an inadequate 
program and appropriations, or traitorous nullification by State officials, 
has been sorely crippled in many sections of the country during the 
entire 10 years. It is an amazing tribute to the inherent value of the 
law that such beneficial results have been secured under such unfav- 
orable administrative conditions. 

Despite the ceaseless clamor and insolent bitterness of sections of 
the metropolitan press, the vicious, hypocritical assaults of Congress- 
men representing districts with large foreign-born “wet” population, 
the brazen defiance of certain elements of so-called high society life, 
and the greatly to be deplored, but nevertheless ever-increasing assaults 
of some of the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church, in pulpit and 
press, upon the prohibition law and the enforcement policies of the 
President, the friends of prohibition must meet the issue firmly and 
unwaveringly, with a clear discernment of the tremendous interests at 
stake, and the assurance of the support of the overwhelming majority 
of the steady, substantial citizens of the country. 

When the eighteenth amendment destroyed the legalized liquor traffic, 
the traffic and its slaves openly declared that the law “can not be 
enforced,” and have not hesitated to employ bribery, corruption, and 
murder to prevent its enforcement, The recently declared determina- 
tion of the President and of dry“ leaders in Congress that the law 
shall be enforced, as are other laws, and the gradual, steady tightening 
up of enforcement agencies have caused the liquor traffic and its slaves 
to rise up in murderous rebellion, even to hold mass meetings, proclaim- 
ing liquor smugglers as martyrs, Government officials as murderers, and 
openly declaring that the prohibition law shall not be enforced. These 
threats of rebellion and anarchy have been broadcast throughout the 
Nation by speeches of certain blatant Congressmen, but especially by 
certain metropolitan newspapers, which have from the beginning led in 
the circulation of defeatist propaganda, not only denouncing the law 
(which they have the legal right to do) but attacking Government 
officials because they were faithfully trying to enforce the law, with, 
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however, not only no word of condemnation for bootleggers, rum run- 
ners, or hijackers, or for that social element which inconsistently and 
foolishly flaunts its defiance of that particular law, but on the con- 
trary with clearly indicated sympathy for such lawless activity in both 
news and editorial columns. Many of these papers have not simply 
fought the prohibition law but they have been traitors to the funda- 
mental elements of constitutional government, criticizing Government 
officials from the President down for their efforts to comply with their 
oaths of office. The most baneful influence in the public life of the 
Nation to-day is that section of the press which opposes every form of 
legislation which has for its object the protection of society from the 
excesses of “selfish individualism,” recently so absurdly extolled by 
President Butler as “ higher lawlessness.” 

The Nation has now reached that stage in its warfare with the liquor 
traffic and its slaves that the demand and the duty of the hour is that 
offenders against the prohibition law shall be made to understand that 
they will be put on exactly the same footing as offenders against any 
other laws, namely, that as the prohibition law is the expressed will of 
the great majority of the people it shall command the same obedience 
as other laws; that the Government shall furnish whatever men and 
money are necessary, and that officials of the Government—high and 
low—shall perform their sworn duty to secure obedience to the law, or 
be promptly dismissed from office. 

If smugglers and bootleggers, or yachtsmen and high society people, 
openly rebel against the préhibition law, they must be treated exactly 
as rebels against any other law would be treated. The issue is no 
longer enforcement of the prohibition law. The issue is the mainte- 
nance of constitutional government. Rebels against constitutional gov- 
ernment must be treated as rebels and be made to understand that, 
eyen though they do not like the probibition law, they can not defy the 
Government of the United States. President Washington sent Light 
Horse Harry Lee with Government troops to suppress the whisky 
rebellion in Pennsylvania; President Jackson declared his purpose to 
take similar action to maintain the authority of the Government in 
South Carolina. If running true to form, there should be a whisky 
rebellion in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, or 
anywhere else, it is the duty of the Government to suppress such a 
rebellion, The time has come to make it perfectly clear to the liquor- 
loving minority of the Nation that the overwhelming majority stand for 
the prohibition of the legalized liquor traffic as a necessary element in 
the promotion of the general welfare of the people as a whole, and that 
the minority will not be permitted to override this laudable and salutary 
purpose of the majority by defying the Constitution of the United 
States or by living in open rebellion against it. The question of the 
modification of the provisions of the Volstead Act, which is statutory 
legislation, may be properly debated, and such amendments be adopted 
as have for their purpose the better enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment, but such amendments only. But the effort to destroy the 
purpose of the eighteenth amendment by nullifying amendments to the 
Volstead Act, by withholding adequate appropriations for men and equip- 
ment, or by open rebellion, can not be tolerated. The only proper 
method open to the opponents of prohibition is to endeavor to repeal 
the eighteenth amendment by the regular constitutional process. Let 
them have the frankness and courage to introduce a resolution in Con- 
gress to accomplish that end and they can then find out the sentiment 
of the entire Nation and not simply the sentiment of certain metropoli- 
tan areas with large foreign-born elements largely influenced and kept 
in ignorance of the sentiment of the rest of the country by a hostile 
“wet” press. 

First. Representing the general conference, this board hereby peti- 
tions Congress to vote for whatever measures, money, and men may be 
necessary to secure effective enforcement of the prohibition law, by 
strengthening and improving the personnel and the working equipment 
of all governmental prohibition agencies, including the Federal courts 
and their officers, the customs oficials, the Coast Guard, and the officers 
and field force of the Prohibition Department. It is not a question of 
dollars and cents—$25,000,000, $50,000,000, $100,000,000 or $200,000,- 
000. From the financial standpoint alone the cost of enforcement is 
small compared with the great economie benefits which have come from 
prohibition, even at its worst. But we positively insist that when men 
openly flaunt thefr determination to violate any law of our country, the 
Government must suppress anarchy and compel obedience to the law, 
absolutely regardless of cost. We regret that, in our judgment, the 
Government has not in the past asked for sufficient money to secure 
adequate force and equipment for the various enforcement agencies. 
We believe that Congress should insist upon such estimates from all the 
arms of the prohibition service as will be amply sufficient, in the judg- 
ment of Congress itself, to meet the need for adequate enforcement, 
whatever that amount may be. The determination of the Government to 
enforce the law must be evidenced by the unmistakable demand by the 
Prohibition Department for whatever money is required to secure such 
adequate enforcement. 

Second. In the name of the general conference, we petition that the 
law shall be administered by its friends. It is a well-known fact that 
many officlals—high and low—connected with the administration of the 
Prohibition law have not simply been indifferent but frequently openly 
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hostile, and that many officials have been appointed for purely political 
purposes, with full knowledge of their hostility to the prohibition law. 
This bas necessarily resulted in the lack of confidence by the people in 
the sincerity of the appointing power. We insist that officials be 
appointed who are known to be as determined to enforce the prohibition 
law as any other law. 

Third. We petition Congress to pass the Sheppard bill, which holds 
the purchaser and the seller of intoxicants equally guilty. The same 
spirit of lawlessness is characteristic of both. The one buys to gratify 
his appetite; the other sells to gratify his covetousness. Both place 
thelr personal gratifications above the good of society. Nothing would 
have as great psychological, as well as actual value, as to put the 
brand of the criminal upon the so-called high-society people, even though 
men of prominence and influence, when they deliberately strike hands 
with the lowest criminals, oftentimes murderers, in violating the Con- 
stitution to gratify a purely sensual appetite. If the courts declare 
the purchaser already included by the terms of the Volstead Act, 
good and well, but it is better to face the issue promptly and squarely. 

Fourth. We urge Congress to pass such legislation as the President, 
after investigation by commission or otherwise, may decide to be vital 
and necessary to make his enforcement program effective, not only for 
the country at large but to make the Capital City of the Nation the 
model city in respect to enforcement of law. While there may be 
disagreement as to some details of such legislation, the declared pur- 
pose of the President to secure better observance and enforcement of 
law deserves support, regardless of party affiliations. 

Fifth. We favor the inauguration and prompt extensive development 
of an educational policy by the Government in support of the eighteenth 
amendment. Posters, leaflets, press articles should be prepared by 
highly qualified experts, emphasizing the evil physical, intellectual, 
social, and moral effects of the use of intoxicants. Bulletins of infor- 
mation and warning are sent out by other departments of the Govern- 
ment; why not by the Prohibition Department? We favor an adequate 
appropriation for this great educational purpose. 

Sixth. With no purpose to be invidious, we hereby place on record our 
high appreciation of the unquestioned sincerity, persistent activity, and 
unusual efficiency shown by Dr. J. M. Doran, the Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition. His task is exceedingly difficult, especially the formulation of 
an efficient program to handle the manufacture and distribution of in- 
dustrial alcohol and medicinal liquor, both of which are sore spots, and 
both of which must be brought under proper control if prohibition 
enforcement is to be successful. 
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Concerning industrial relations, the board emphasizes and advocates 
the right of all men and women to a living wage, to limited hours of 
industry, assured medical care, more parks and playgrounds, more 
opportunity for-self-culture and development; in short, whatever makes 
for a fuller, richer life. To secure these results the board has favored 
and continues to favor free and intimate conferences between em- 
ployers and employees, with the Golden Rule as the yardstick for the 
measurement of all questions in dispute. Whenever it is necessary to 
conserve and make permanent the results of such conferences or investi- 
gations by legislation the board favors the enactment of such legislation. 

In {International relationships the board insists that Christ taught 
men must not kill their brother men, and so demands physical and 
spiritual disarmament, the abolition of all aggressive warfare, and the 
adoption of peaceful methods to settle international disputes, such as 
adherence to a world court, and the formation and maintenance of an 
international organization by whatever name it may be called to 
initiate and put into effect plans for the uplift of the entire social 
order throughout the world. In furtherance of these aims the beard 
has participated actively in various conferences for discussion and in 
the dissemination of suitable literature. 

The board reaffirms the teaching of Jesus concerning the sacredness 
of marriage and the necessity for unbroken homes for the proper mainte- 
nance of that kind of family life which is the natural and necessary 
fruitage of true Christian principles, and without which civilization 
itself will inevitably be submerged by the unbridled excesses of selfish 
sexual individualism, The board is actively participating with the 
committee on marriage and the home of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America in the study of this great question and 
the dissemination of the published findings of that committee from 
time to time. 

The board likewise emphasizes that Christ’s law of love demands equal 
justice and opportunity for all persons, regardless of race, color, or sex. 
In the very important and difficult matter of race relations the board has 
cooperated sympathetically with the committee on race relations, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., and has given attention to practical efforts, 
rather than theoretical discussions, to solve the puzzling problems which 
always arise whenever different races are found in large numbers side 
by side, 

Wasuineton, D. C., January 13, 1930, 

THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rxoonb an enlightening editorial from the Ar- 


kansas City (Kanas) Daily Traveler, of January 13, 1930, on 
“The Coast Guard.” 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Arkansas City (Kans.) Daily Traveler, January 13, 1930] 


THE Coast GUARD 

From the furor that has been raised over such incidents as the 
killing of three rum runners on the Black Duck by coast guardsmen it 
might be surmised that the Coast Guard exists for no other purpose 
than to harass poor young bootleggers trying to make a dishonest liv- 
ing. The facts are entirely to the contrary. The Coast Guard has 
been in existence since 1790. It has taken an honorable part in every 
war in which the United States has been engaged. During the past 
year it has saved 4,375 lives at sea by answering distress calls. For 
17 years—ever since the Titanic disaster—it has been patrolling the 
ice banks off the Newfoundland coast, thus protecting other liners from 
the fate of the Titanic. Coast guardsmen take medicine once a year to 
Point Barrow, the northernmost seaport in America. They enforce 
anchor regulations and harbor rules on the American coast. 

The Coast Guard did not ask for the task of patrolling the seas in 
search of ships bringing liquor into the United States. But when pro- 
hibition came into being and the Coast Guard was told that this was 
one of its duties, it performed that duty. In running down booze ships 
the Coast Guard gives the commanders every opportunity to surrender. 
They are given full warning before more drastic measures are taken. 
Finally, if all other means fail, the 1-pounders are called into action. 
This is in complete accord with maritime law. If a ship were filled 
with murderers or narcotic smugglers or slavers, would anyone criticize 
the Coast Guard for doing its duty? No. But a lot of sentimental 
attachment has been worked up for men who are violating the funda- 
mental law of the land just as definitely as any other criminal, 

When these men go into the business of smuggling liquor they know 
they are going into a dangerous business. They know it is not child 
play. And yet when one of their ships, like- the Black Duck, gets into 
trouble in a manner which Secretary Mellon says reflects no discredit 
on he Coast Guard the wet Congressmen and the wet newspapers wail 
and beat their breasts in anguish. Would they do as much If the story 
were reversed and the Black Duck had fired on a Coast Guard cutter 
and killed three of its men? We are skeptical enough to think that they 
would have said it served the Coast Guard men right for butting in 
where they did not belong. 

Representative Brrpy, of Maine, in the House last week gave the 
Coast Guard its most effective defense since this controversy came up. 

“The rum ship,” he said, “ refuses to stop. She turns in flight. And 
the easy way out of the dilemma for our men would be to lose her, to let 
her go. Is this what you want the Coast Guard men to do in such a 
situation? The Coast Guard wants to know. Its men are getting tired 
of being dubbed murderers, drunks, and corruptionists whenever they 
score effectively against the rum runners. Do you want them to let 
every ship go which, having been recognized as a rum runner, has been 
ordered to lay to? Is this the policy you Members of Congress, sworn 
to support and defend the Constitution of the United States against its 
enemies, wish the Coast Guard to pursue?” 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
Monday morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 1 o'clock p. m.) 
took a recess until Monday, January 20, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, January 18, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We know in part, but Thou dost not love in part, our Father 
Thou dost reveal Thyself in a way that defies argument. Thou 
art love, and it resists definition. Only the loving heart can 
know Thee, O God. Open the way that leads to our moral 
affections; take our conscience, thought, and will and make 
them all Thine own that we may honor our station and prove 
our high estate; fortify our very souls and strengthen them for 
wise and just attainment. Righteousness is not weak and 
nerveless but strong and heroic; open unto us its highway, and 
we shall call its walls salvation and its gates praise, for out 
of them shall flow the streams of benevolence and justice that 
sweeten the waters of life. In Thy holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
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ment a bill and a joint resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 2093. An act for the relief of the State of Alabama for 
damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 
1929; and 

S. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution for the relief of farmers and 
fruit growers in the storm and flood stricken areas of Atabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

EVELYNA LOWE 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged reso- 
lution from the Committee on Accounts, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts pre- 
sents a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 122 


Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of 
the House, to Evelyna Lowe, widow of Stanley B. Lowe, Jate an em- 
ployee of the House, an amount equal to six months’ compensation and 
an additional amount not exceeding $250 to defray the funeral expenses- 
of the said Stanley B, Lowe. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MARGUERITE K, KERRIGAN 

INS UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I present another resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massschusetts presents 
a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


House Resolution 127 
Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, to Marguerite K, Kerrigan, widow of Michael X. Kerrigan, late 
an employee of the House, an amount equal to six months’ compensa- 


tion and an additional amount not exceeding $250 to defray the last 
sickness and funeral expenses of the said Michael X. Kerrigan. 


me SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, 
The resolution was agreed to. 


RELIEF OF PORTO RICO 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution 118, to author- 
ize additional appropriations for the relief of Porto Rico, and 
consider the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate 
Joint Resolution 118 and consider the same. The Clerk will 
report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $1,000,000 for the purpose of making loans to individual coffee 
planters, coconut planters, fruit growers, or other agriculturists in the 
island of Porto Rico; the sum of $2,000,000 for the rebuilding and re- 
pairing of schoolhouses damaged or destroyed by the hurricane in the 
small towns and rural districts of Porto Rico and for the employment 
of labor and the purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment for re- 
pairing and constructing insular and rural municipal roads; in all, 
$3,000,000, to be made available immediately and to remain available 
until expended. 

Sec. 2. The sums hereby authorized to be appropriated shall be ex- 
pended in such manner and in such amounts as may be approved by the 
Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission, established by Public Reso- 
lution No. 74, Seventieth Congress, approved December 21, 1928. 


Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman if it is entirely 
agreeable to the gentleman from Tennessee to have this reso- 
lution considered at this time? 

Mr. KISS. It is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire whether the 
important Committee on Insular Affairs has had a meeting 
and formally considered this resolution? 

Mr. KIESS. The House Committee on Insular Affairs held 
a meeting this morning and unanimously instructed me, as 
chairman, to report House Joint Resolution 211, which is 
identical with Senate Joint Resolution 118. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, in the last Congress the 
committee reported a resolution carrying a larger appropriation 
for the relief of Porto Rico than that which is embodied in 
either the House resolution or the Senate resolution that is 
now under consideration? 

Mr. KIESS. That is true.- We reported last year an au- 
thorization for $12,150,000; we later reduced the amount to 
$8,150,000, and the amount provided here is $3,000,000; so that 
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we are still $1,000,000 under the amount which was approved 
by the committee last session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When did the hurricane take place that 
caused havoc in Porto Rico? 

Mr. KIESS. September 13, I think, 1928. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Have the local authorities done anything 
in the way of relieving the situation in Porto Rico? 

Mr. KIESS. They have done what they could. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Or are they throwing the entire burden 
upon the National Government? 

Mr. KIESS. The insular government is not in shape, financi- 
ally, to appropriate much money, but they did use all the funds 
that were available at the time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So, from the gentleman's exposition of the 
matter, this is exigent action, and, I believe, as was set out in 
the debate yesterday, is a part of the President's urgent program 
for the relief of the Porto Rican situation. 

Mr. KIESS. The President sent a message to the Congress on 
the 14th of January recommending this and it is strongly recom- 
mended by the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission, 
which is composed of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KISS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Have all of the funds heretofore appro- 
priated been loaned out? I am not talking about the recon- 
struction that is being carried on by the Government, but are 
those loans being given freely without a great deal of red tape? 

Mr. KIESS. I would answer the gentleman in the affirma- 
tive, and they have requests for several million dollars more 
than there is available and that is the reason for including 
$1,000,000 more, particularly to help the coffee people. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And to be effective this action must be 
taken at once? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I note there is $1,000,000 for making loans 
to individual coffee planters, and so forth ; $2,000,000 for the re- 
building and repairing of schoolhouses damaged or destroyed 
by the hurricane and for the repairing and constructing of 
insular and rural municipal roads. As I understand, from read- 
ing the resolution, the $1,000,000 is to be used for loans on the 
theory that they will be repaid, and that the $2,000,000 for 
rebuilding schoolhouses and roads is a gift? 

Mr. KIESS. That is true. We gave $2,000,000 in the former 
appropriation and it was probably the best-used money we 
appropriated because it helped relieve the situation of unem- 
ployment. 

To be entirely frank about it, this is one of the principal 
reasons for this appropriation of $2,000,000, which can be 
used immediately and put men at work all over the island of 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman know whether we have 
heretofore in any such relief measure for any State of the 
United States provided money for the rebuilding of school- 
houses? 

Mr. KIESS. I do not happen to know that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is my recollection we had never pro- 
vided money for the rebuilding of roads until the well-known 
Vermont case, and there were some peculiar circumstances 
that led us into that; but I understand this even goes further 
and provides for the rebuilding of schoolhouses. I want to 
challenge the attention of the House to it. I do not know that 
it is my job alone to get in the way of all this expenditure 
of money or the making of such loans, but if we establish this 
precedent for rebuilding schoolhouses in Porto Rico destroyed 
by storm it will be perfectly logical to likewise appropriate 
hereafter to rebuild schoolhouses all over the United States. 

Mr. KIESS. I weuld say to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton] we really created the precedent a year ago 
when we passed the appropriation at that time and desig- 
nated that $2,000,000 was to be used for exactly the purpose 
named here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. For rebuilding schoolhouses? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. So you are just going to build more? 

Mr. KIESS. I may say further that I was in Porto Rico my- 
self after the hurricane, and they certainly did need help. The 
municipalities in many cases had borrowed money up to their 
full limit, and if the Congress of the United States had not been 
r in giving this money the schools could not have been 
rebullt. 

Mr. TILSON. In other words, this is a case of a very great 
emergency. Probably if eyen some State of the Union were to 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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be placed in the condition that Porto Rico was in on account 
of this hurricane there might be some excuse for an outright 


gift. 

Mr. KIESS. Under similar circumstances, I would say that 
would be true, I am speaking from personal knowledge, because 
I visited Porto Rico, and I do know that the money that was 
appropriated last year was of great help to the people of Porto 
Rico. This resolution has the recommendation of President 
Hoover. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, was in 
Porto Rico a month ago, and he has personal knowledge and 
recommends this appropriation. I hope there will be no 
objection. 

Mr. HOWARD, Mr. WINGO, and Mr. QUIN rose. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to object, but I 
am reserving the right to object in order to get some informa- 
tion. Will the gentleman say whether or not any part of this 
appropriation is to be loaned directly to farmers? 

Mr. KIESS. All of the $1,000,000 is to be loaned directly to 
farmers, particularly the coffee growers and the fruit growers. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection. I hope the 
bill will pass, because it will be a splendid precedent for some 
of our people out west when we ask for a little help for the 
farmers. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
I understand, the committee unanimously recommended this? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understood—I could not get it clearly— 
you are going to rebuild schoolhouses that were destroyed by 
cyclones? 

Mr. KIESS. We are going to do exactly what we did with 
the other $2,000,000 which was appropriated a year ago, and 
which was not enough. We are going to finish the job, and what 
is left after repairing the schoolhouses will be used on the roads. 

Mr. WINGO. My question was, You are going to use Federal 
Government funds for the purpose of rebuilding schoolhouses 
that were destroyed by storms in Porto Rico? 

Mr. KIESS. That is right. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, if the committee and those responsible for 
legislation want to do that, then they should not complain if 
some of us indulge in that summum bonum of feminine felicity, 
“I told you so,” when later we come in from the States and 
ask you to do the same thing. š 

Mr. KIESS. I want to call attention to the fact that last 
year when this matter was up there was a question of adding 
an amendment to it in the Senate appropriating $15,000,000 for 
South Carolina and Florida. It was not put in with this par- 
ticular bill, but later on such a bill was passed to help the 
people who were injured in the severe storm in Florida and 
South Carolina. 

Mr. WINGO. That is true As I understand it, Congress 
has, purely as a matter of generosity of the Federal Govern- 
ment, gone to the relief of communities in the United States 
where they have had an extraordinary calamity that has 
paralyzed whole sections and left people destitute, purely an 
emergency proposition. It has also gone farther, and in these 
States where there were Federal-aid highways, where bridges 
and highways were destroyed by floods, the Federal Govern- 
ment has made a contribution to rebuild such highways. This 
is the extent to which Congress has gone in continental United 
States. If we are going to widen this policy for Porto Rico, if 
it is going to be a part of the Federal policy to be generous 
and help people build schoolhouses in Porto Rico, why should 
they not do it in Florida, the Carolinas, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania and in communities where storms and cyclones 
come and destroy their schoolhouses? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have done that repeatedly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That has been done before. 

Mr. KIESS. I want to say to the gentleman that it is not 
fair to put a rich State like Pennsylvania, for instance, or Ohio, 
or any of the States the gentleman has mentioned, on a par 
with Porto Rico. I do not know whether the gentleman has 
ever been to Porto Rico 

Mr. WINGO. May I make this suggestion? I think the gen- 
tleman is correct in his statement, but I know communities that 
are in the same condition. I have in mind one community in a 
southwestern State, a colored community, where poor colored 
people live. I did not live in that community and it was not in 
my district, but I went into my pocket to help rebuild their 
churches and their schools, because I happened to know some of 
them who came from my district. They were pauper-stricken 
colored people. Their homes, their stock, their schools, their 
churches were all destroyed by a storm. Their Congressman did 
not think of asking the Federal Government to rebuild the 
churches and the schoolhouses for these poor, indigent negroes. 
You will find plenty of communities even in rich States where 
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the State has no provision for rebuilding their schools and their 
churches. If-you want to go further than this, that is another 
matter. Heretofore we have said that where there was an 
extraordinary calamity affecting a great section of the country 
and there was a condition that was extraordinary and the people 
were beyond helping themselves and needed some help, then the 
Federal Government would come in as a matter of generosity. 
This has been all right, but if you go further and say you are 
going to help a country because it is poor, you will have school 
districts from every State in this Union coming along and say- 
ing, “We are just as poor as the Porto Ricans; help us build 
our schoolhouses.” 

Mr. KIESS. This is a real emergency, because of the fact 
that the disaster was widespread and took in so large a portion 
of the island. I eall attention to the fact that this House has 
recently passed bills authorizing appropriations of large amounts 
of money for public buildings. We plan this coming week to 
largely increase the appropriations for public roads of the 
United States, with the idea, as I understand it, of helping to 
take care of unemployment, 

Knowing as I do the present condition of the poor people 
living in Porto Rico, in the country districts, that their employ- 
ment has been taken away from them, that the coffee trees and 
fruit trees are destroyed, I think that they ought to have this 
help. These $2,000,000 is a gift—it is not a loan, but it is going 
to do a lot of good. I do not know where the Congress of the 
United States has appropriated any money at this session that 
is going to bring more beneficial results than this $2,000,000. 

Mr. WINGO. TI can not escape the belief that those who are 
profiting in Porto Rico ought to bear some of the burden, but if 
the committee unanimously and those responsible for legislation 
are in favor of this proposition I am not going to have the 
temerity to object. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
Delegate from Porto Rico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the time will come 
when Porto Rico can take care of its own troubles without out- 
side assistance. Should we be able to meet the present diffi- 
- culties by ourselves, I would be the first one to oppose any 
legislation of this character. We naturally receive with a feel- 
ing of gratitude any help extended to us, but we should prefer 
to carry out the work of rehabilitation with our own means if 
that would be possible under the present circumstances, but 
unfortunately this can not be done. This is a case where an 
emergency exists. 

As the President says in his message to Congress there exists 
a real and immediate need for appropriating these funds in 
order to alleviate the distress due to unemployment on the 
island and to continue the rehabilitation of our farms. 

Even if there is no precedent for this legislation, as has been 
stated by several Members of the House, it seems to me that it 
is impossible to follow the rule of precedents when an emergency 
exists and it is necessary to take immediate action for the 
relief of the people. This is true not only regarding Porto Rico, 
but also regarding any other American community, be it a State 
or a Territory. . 

Governor Roosevelt is undertaking the work of rehabilitation 
with great zeal. He is very much interested in the economic 
reconstruction of the country and is devoting all his attention 
toward this end. He is receiving the fullest cooperation of the 
people of the island, and it is very encouraging to know that the 
Federal administration is also giving him every possible 
assistance. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk again read the resolution for amendment. 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kusss, a motion to reconsider the vote was 
laid on the table. 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES R. CRISP, OF GEORGIA 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address 
delivered in Americus, Ga., under the auspices of the American 
Legion and the women’s missionary societies,’ by my friend 
and distinguished colleague the gentleman from Georgia, Hon. 
CHARLES R. Crisp, entitled Perpetual International Peace.“ 

Mr. Speaker, this is a masterful address, beautiful in senti- 
ment, replete with valuable information, and upon a subject 
which for ages past, and at the present time, has engaged the 
serious consideration of our wisest men, and in which all races 
and peoples of the civilize world are prayerfully interested. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an address by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


The soul of the world to-day yearns for peace—lasting, perpetual, 
international peace. Humanity pleads, God grant that ‘no more 
shall the war cry sever, nor the winding rivers be red! If not 
prevented in the future, one naturally must ask, “Is not Christianily 
a failure?” Words can not paint a true picture of the suffering, the 
heartaches, and the devastation wrought by war since the creation 
of man. Vacant chairs in millions of homes bear mute testimony to 
its horrors. Oh, what agony and grief have men, women, and chil- 
dren been forced to undergo through the ravages of senseless war! 
May I quote to you the opinions of some of the world’s greatest soldiers 
on war? 

George Washington: 

“My first wish is to see this plague to mankind banished from the 
earth and the whole world in peace,” 

The Duke of Wellington: 

“War is a most detestable thing; if you had seen but one day of 
war, you would pray God that you might never see another. Nothing 
but a battle lost can be half so melancholy as a battle won.” 

Napoleon : 

“The sight of a battle field after a fight is enough to inspire princes 
with a love of peace and a horror of war.” 

Louis Bonaparte: 

War is but an organized barbarism.” 

Sherman, who burned a large part of Georgia: “ War is hell!“ 

Without going into tiresome detail, let me give you some figures 
showing the loss and destruction of life and property caused by the 
grim curse to humanity. World-recognized statisticians estimate that, 
since authentic history, there have been killed in battle 15,000,000,000 
men. The human mind does not at once grasp the magnitude of a 
billion. You may be surprised when I tell you that there have been 
only about 1,014,000,000 minutes since the birth of Christ. Therefore, 
the toll of war has been 15 killed in battle for each minute that has 
elapsed since the birth of the Savior of Mankind, the Prince of Peace. 
It is estimated that the population of the world to-day approximates 
1,879,595,000. Therefore, there have been killed in battle nearly eight 
times as many men as there are men, women, and children living 
to-day. The greatest Armageddon of all time was the World War. Let 
me give you some data on it. There were killed to November 11, 1918, 
7,450,200 men, and the maimed and wounded have been estimated as 
high as 80,000,000. The cost of it was $186,000,000,000. The com- 
puted economic value of. the lives lost, considering their productive 
value, is estimated at $150,000,000,000, making the colossal economic 
loss in the World War of $336,000,000,000—or a loss of $336 for each 
minute that has passed since the worldly advent of Christ. My coun- 
trymen, think of it! American casualties in the conflict were 302,612, 
of which number 77,118 were fatalities. 

The total cost of the war to the United States up to June 30, 1929, 
amounts to the colossal sum of $37,573,960,113.69. The American 
Government has paid out for pensions arising from wars prior to the 
World War the sum of $7,000,000,000, and has expended for our 
heroes who shed imperishable renown upon our country in the World 
War $4,935,260,992.68, this sum covering compensation, rehabilita- 
tion, insurance, hospitalization, and the care and treatment of your 
“ Buddies.” Please try to grasp the magnitude of these figures. It is 
estimated that out of every dollar spent to run the Federal Govern- 
ment, 80 cents goes to pay expenses growing out of past wars—for 
pensions, interest on the war debt, and for preparation for future wars. 
Of the taxes paid by our people to the Federal Government, only 20 
cents of each dollar pays all the civil expenses of the Government, em- 
bracing the expenses of the executive branches of the Government, Con- 
gress, the country’s internal development in matters of education, public 
buildings, roads, Postal Service, river-and-harbor development, and all 
peaceful, useful, and constructive activities of the Nation. For the 
current fiscal year we are spending about $700,000,000 for national 
defense, $331,038,442 for the Army and $360,236,697 for the Navy. 
In the nations of the world to-day over six and a half million men 
are under arms in active service; and, counting their reserves of all 
classes, over 80,000,000 are being taught and trained for war, subject 
to call into active service at a moment's notice. Think of the economic 
loss to the world! But some may say that we have much unemploy- 


ment, and the military forces furnish yocationg to the youth of the 
world. If each nation would expend half the amount now used for 
military establishments for useful civic and internal improvements, all 
who desired work could obtain it. 

As your Representative in Congress, I feel constrained fo give you 
my views relative to our national defense, Conscious of the great tax 
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burdens borne by our people for preparedness, I sincerely favor inter- 
national agreements to bring about a reduction of our naval and 
military forces, and I will whole-heartedly support any drastic reduc- 
tion of our forces, provided the other great nations of the world will 
make similar reductions. 

Navies and armies are comparative. If every nation had small mili- 
tary establishments, the national security of each would be as well 
assured and protected as if each had large ones. I believe in reduction 
by agreemet and not by example. In my judgment, it would be both 
foolish and criminal for any great nation to scrap its military defenses 
under the delusion that it would induce other nations to disarm. It 
would have no such effect, but on the contrary would be provocative of 
attack and would tend to promote war rather than peace. I will never 
support such a public policy. No reductions agreed to by international 
treaties and faithfully observed by other nations will be too great for 
me, but I will not vote to reduce our national defenses below those of 
the other first-class powers of the world. If no international agreement 
is made, I favor America’s having the premier navy of all, for we would 
use it only for defense and it would have a deterring effect on war. I 
carry fire insurance on my home though hoping the house will not burn; 
but, should it burn, the insurance will be my protection. On the same 
theory, I must vote for national preparedness commensurate with that 
of other nations as a protection to my country, though hoping and 
praying it will never be necessary to appeal to arms. This is the 
attitude of the American Legion. Most of the wars of history have been 
fought over commerce for economic gain, and it is regrettable that in 
our own beloved country during the World War, over 2,000 additional 
millionaires were made from profiteering during the war. Congress 
endeavored to prevent this by adopting an 80 per cent excess war-profits 
tax; but, notwithstanding this tax, these millionaires were made. 
During the last war, I advocated conscripting the wealth as well as the 
youth of the land to prosecute the war, and I earnestly favor a law pro- 
viding that, if we should have future wars, all the wealth of the Nation 
should be conscripted as well as all the man power, young and old. If 
all nations would adopt this policy, in my Judgment, it would be the 
greatest earthly deterrent to war, for, if no profit is to be made from 
war, war propagandists would cease to exist. 

“Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the mind from human error, 
There were no need for arsenals and forts.” 


Now, my friends, let us look at a brighter side of the picture; let us 
rejoice, for the nations of the earth are beginning to see and appreciate 
the bright and glorious star of Bethlehem and to hear its accompanying 
angel voices that proclaimed, “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” The 
statesmen of all the leading nations of the world since the World War 
are devoting their brains and talents to forever outlaw war and bring 
about international peace. The most urgent need of humanity to-day 
is that nations settle their differences amicably, by reason, by common 
sense, by arbitration, and not by the arbitrament of arms. Brute force 
never permanently settled any great issue. Let me call your attention 
to the international steps that have been taken to prevent war, and 
God grant that they may be successful! 

In 1914, the Hon. William J. Bryan, Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, made treaties with 30 nations to arbitrate inter- 
national differences before appealing to arms. Under these treaties, 
however, each of the contracting nations reserved the right to act 
independently on the report of the arbitration. Some of these treaties 
were negotiated before the World War began, and the greatest horror 
in history resulted from the failure of some of the contracting nations 
to carry out the spirit of these peace-seeking treaties, It is a matter of 
common knowledge that some of the nations engaged in the World War 
wantonly violated their solemn treaty obligations for national aggran- 
dizement and the hope of acquiring coveted territory. 

After the armistice, under the leadership of that great statesman, 
Woodrow Wilson, the League of Nations was organized, and its first 
meeting was held in Geneva January 28, 1919, 54 nations being members 
of the league. This league proposed a superinternational state or goy- 
ernment, its policies to be directed by its general council, consisting of 
nine members, five of whom were to be permanently selected, the re- 
maining four to serve for one year and their successors to be selected 
yearly by the league. The United States was to have permanent mem- 
bership on the council. 

Under the terms of the league an international army was to be 
maintained, and the different governments composing the league were 
to contribute soldiers and pay the expenses of this military force. 
Under the terms of the league certain national questions were exempted 
from its determination; therefore a loophole was left for war, and it 
was proposed to enforce the mandates of the league by this interna- 
tional army. The league was made a political issue in the United 


States, the Republican Party opposing it. The American electorate 
twice sustained the Republican Party, and the Senate refused to ratify 
the league, so the United States is not now a party to it. The League 
of Nations has been instrumental in averting several European wars and 
in settling innumerable international controversies on the Continent of 
Europe, China and Russia are members of the league, and the civilized 
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world to-day is hoping and praying that the league may prevent active 
warfare between those nations and achieve an adjustment of their dif- 
ferences over the Manchurian Railway without further bloodshed. 

In 1920, under the leadership of President Harding, a naval disarma- 
ment conference was held in Washington, and the presiding officer of 
the conference was America’s Secretary of State, Hon. Charles E. 
Hughes. The deliberations of this conference resulted in a substantial 
reduction in the navies of the world, and at the conference it was agreed 
that navies should be retained at the ratio of five for Great Britain, five 
for America, three for Japan, and lesser percentages for the other na- 
tions. This conference resulted in a limitation as to the number of 
capital ships that could be constructed. In the prosecution of the 
World War the United States poured out the precious blood of her 
heroes and expended billions of dollars, and as a result of the war 
received neither land nor personal property of any kind from the van- 
quished foes. She alone of all the nations engaged in the war has this 
unselfish and proud distinction. The sole reimbursement the United 
States received was the as yet unfulfilled promise of the actual expenses 
of her army of occupation in Germany after the armistice. Again, at 
this naval conference the United States demonstrated to the world her 
unselfish willingness to reduce naval and military armaments as greatly 
as the other nations would agree to. 

Before the convening of the conference the United States had under 
construction many superdreadnaughts, and had they been completed, 
the Navy of the United States would have been the greatest on earth; 
but when the international agreement for reduction was made, the 
United States scrapped many dreadnaughts then under construction at 
a total cost to the American taxpayers of $300,000,000. America is for 
peace, and she covets neitber wealth nor territory of any other nation 
on earth; she only covets their friendship and good will. 

In 1922 an international court known as the World Court, with its 
headquarters at The Hague, Holland, was established for the purpose 
of adjudicating international differences, and it has performed a glori- 
ous service. America should rejoice that Hon. Charles E, Hughes, one 
of the ablest men in all the world, is a member of that high court, even 
though the United States is not now a member of it. The Senate of 
the United States, which alone, under the Constitution, has the power 
of ratification of treaties, refused to ratify the treaty making the United 
States a party to the court except with certain reseryations, which 
reservations the other nations refused to accept. A few weeks ago Hon. 
Elihu Root, a distinguished statesman of New York, submitted to the 
court a formula for America's adherence to it, to which the nations 
agreed, and the matter now awaits approval by the Senate. If afirma- 
tive action is taken, America will become a member of the court. 

In October, 1925, England, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, and 
Switzerland entered into an epochal treaty known as the Locarno 
treaty. This treaty went farther than the Bryan treaties, for the high 
contracting parties agreed that they would not go to war with each 
other in the settlement of international differences. 

The acme of peace-making treaties was reached in the multilateral 
Kellogg-Briand peace treaty proclaimed to the world on the 24th of July, 
1929. Much honor and eredit for this great treaty belongs to the 
American Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg. Fifteen of the premier 
nations of the earth were original signatory powers to this treaty, 
Under it all other nations were invited to become parties to it, and I 
rejoice to say 40 additional nations have responded, and to-day the 
treaty is legally binding upon 55 of the 57 independent nations of the 
earth. It provides: 

“The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or solution 
of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them shall never be sought except 
by pacific means.” 

Nowhere in the treaty is any provision for the use of force, but its 
observance is left to the good conscience and faith of the contracting 
nations. Someone has compared it to the teaching of the Prince of 
Peace, who sought while on earth to establish His kingdom through love 
and not through force. 

The next move in the interest of peace is the present negotiation be- 
tween the President of the United States and the Premier of Great 
Britain, looking to a further conference for an international agreement 
for a further reduction of the navies of the world. This movement bas 
my indorsement, and the world will be the gainer if it Is successful. I 
wish to take this occasion to publicly compliment President Hoover's 
recent statement denouncing the activities of shipbuilders who, for 
selfish and sordid reasons, sought to interfere with the success of the 
Geneva conference for a further reduction in naval armaments, and urg- 
ing that the activities of Captain Shearer, their paid representative, at 
said conference, be investigated. This patriotic service on the. part of 
President Hoover, in my judgment, will have a deterrent effect in 
preventing these same selfish interests from seeking to interfere with 
the success of the London conference to be held in January. 

The latest move toward international peace is being made by the 
strong man of France, Foreign Minister Briand, at the current session 
of the League of Nations, proposing an amalgamation to be known as 
the “ Confederated States of Europe,” the object of the union being to 
bring the European States closer together and to provide anotber method 
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of settling amicably disputes arising among them. ‘This is similar to 
the Pan American Union existing on this continent, to which I shall 
refer later. 

While I heartily commend all honorable and sincere efforts to abolish 
war, a review of history will disclose that man’s selfishness, lust, greed 
for power and national aggrandizement, and the desire to obtain the 
commerce of the world haye been the root of all wars. It is not 
pleasant to sound a discordant note, and I am not a pessimist, but 
eandor forces me to say that, in my opinion, until the peoples of the 
earth know and understand each other and until man’s selfish nature 
has been regenerated, I am not optimistic that war has forever dis- 
appeared. 

However, I bring you the glad tidings that we must not despair, for 
many splendid agencies are at work to accomplish this most laudable 
end of peace. The American Legion, whose members know more of the 
horrors of modern war than all others, is making a great contribution 
toward bringing about a better understanding between the young men 
of the world. This great organization is a benefactor to the world and 
has accomplished great good for its individual members and much 
toward bringing about friendship among the different nations. May I 
tell you of an incident that occurred during the World War? It shows 
the feeling toward each other of those brave patriots who died for their 
respective countries. In No Man's Land two opposing soldiers lay dying 
side by side. The soldier of France in broken German, while his life- 
blood was fast ebbing, said: “I am sorry.” The Austrian soldier 
promptiy replied, “Ah, I could die gladly if I could know that I had not 
caused your death.” ‘The French soldier flung out his band until it fell 
on the face of the Austrian, and in convulsive breath he moaned, 
Here's to peace!” The French sergeant who was watching turned his 
face away, but it was wet with tears. When he turned to minister to the 
dying men he, too, whispered, “ Here's to peace!“ Thank God that is 
the attitude of the great American Legion, It stands for peace, blessed 
peace. 

There exists the Interparliamentary Union, whose membership is com- 
posed of the legislators in the highest national assemblies of the nations 
of the earth. These statesmen meet yearly in different parts of the 
world and discuss international problems and statecraft, and the union 
is rapidly bringing about a better understanding between the law- 
makers of the different nations. Its accomplishments are noteworthy. 

The Red Cross, the angel of mercy which knows no nation, religious 
creed, nor race, which relieves suffering throughout the world, is cement- 
ing the nations in love. 

The nations of this continent are organized into a union known as 
the Pan American Union, with its headquarters in Washington, and the 
United States is the guiding spirit of this union, The nations of North 
and South America are united in it, as the nations of Europe are united 
in the League of Nations. This union, through peaceful means and 
arbitration, settles disputes arlsing among them, and since its organi- 
gation there has been no war between them. 

The Rotarians, Kiwanians, Lions, Civitans, the Palladium Club, the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, the Boy and Girl Scouts, Inter- 
national Postal Union, and other international civic organizations are 
great contributing factors to universal peace, for they bring about a 
better understanding among the different peoples of the world. Carlyle 
once said: 

“T don't know him, and that is why I hate him.” 

There is much truth in this statement. When people know each other 
they become friends and love supplants hate, and where love binds war 
vanishes. 

The last agency for world’s peace that I shall mention is by far the 
greatest of all, the church of the living God. If blessed peace abide 
permanently with man, it will be bedrocked on the love and teachings 
of Jesus of Nazareth, whose life on earth was one of love and unselfish 
service. His church, if it lives up to its great mission, will proclaim to 
all the earth the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and that 
the great motive power of life is love and unselfish service. He sum- 
marized His whole teaching in this saying: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, with all thy 
mind, and with all thy soul, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Upon these two laws hang all the law. If the church will practice 
and preach this, I am constrained to believe that power will be given 
it from on high and that all the nations will be wrought together in 
love, and war, the curse of the ages, will be forever banned. Then, 
and not until then, In my judgment, will come to pass the prophecy of 
Micah, the prophet of old: 

“They shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nations shall not lift up sword against nation; neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 


LOAN OF TENTS TO GOVERNOR OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill H. R. 
6125 and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman acting by direction of the 
committee? 

Mr. QUIN. I am. It has been unanimously reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
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EL R. 6125 


A bill authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to lend to the 
Governor of Mississippi 250 pyramidal tents, complete; fifteen 16 feet 
by 80 feet by 40 feet assembly tents; thirty 11 feet by 50 feet by 
15 feet hospital-ward tents; 10,000 blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 
Pillowcases; 5,000 canvas cots; 5,000 cotton pillows; 5,000 bed 
sacks ; 10,000 bed sheets, 20 field ranges, No. 1; 10 ficld bake ovens; 
50 water bags (for ice water); to be used at the encampment of the 
United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Biloxi, Miss., in June, 
1930 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to lend, at his discretion, to the entertainment committee 
of the United Confederate Veterans, whose encampment is to be 
held at Biloxi, Miss., June 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1930, 250 pyramidal tents com- 
plete, with all poles, pegs, and other equipment necessary for their 
erection, fifteen 16 feet by 80 feet by 40 feet assembly tents; complete 
with all poles, pegs, and other equipment necessary for their erection ; 
thirty 11 feet by 50 feet by 15 feet hospital-ward tents, complete with 
all their poles, pegs, and equipment necessary for their erection; 20 
field ranges, No. 1, with necessary equipment for their erection; 10 ficld 
bake ovens with necessary equipment for their erection; 50 water bags 
(for ice water); 10,000 blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases ; 
5,000 canyas cots; 5,000 cotton Pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; and 10,000 
bed sheets: Provided, That no expense shall be caused the United States 
Government by tife delivery and return of said property, the same to 
be delivered from the nearest quartermaster depot at such time prior 
to the holding of said encampment as may be agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary of War and the business manager of the said entertainment com- 
mittee, Mr. Edmond R. Wiles: Provided further, That the Secretary of 
War, before delivery of such property, shall take from said Edmond R. 
Wiles, business manager of the Fortieth Annual Confederate Reunion, 
& good and sufficient bond for the safe return of said property in good 
order and condition and the whole without expense to the United States, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Om, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON, W. F. LAMBERTSON, OF KANSAS 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including a Speech 
delivered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON ]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by my colleague, Mr, LAMBERTSON : 


Dear brothers and sisters of the farmers’ union, and fellow farmers, 
I was just looking at the long list of stations on this hook-up. It 
overwhelms me as I visualize the extent of this wonderful audience. 
It was less than eight years ago that I picked up a young man on a 
country road and hauled him into town, who told me that he was 
selling radios to farmers. He was the first I had met. 

To-day, at this hour, through the courtesy of the National Broad- 
casting Co., endless thousands of farmers have the opportunity to listen 
in. I like you people out there on the farm most of all, for I am one of 
you. I see you as you sit around your dinner tables or elsewhere. May 
1930 be a generous year to you. May all the members of your family 
have health, May the breaks from the elements on your grainfields be on 
your side; may your livestock be thrifty and your prices better. May 
your churches and your schools mean more to you than eyer before, and 
may you appreciate the fact that the struggle for existence marks 
the struggle against mere existence. I am here to-day because our 
national president, Clarence Huff, asked me to appear. We met the 
first time about 15 years ago when we were colleagues on our State 
board. It is one of the outstanding inspirations of my life that I 
have had close contact and association with this comprehensive and 
lovable leader. 

Before I go any further I want to say that two young farmers of 
the House have come down here to the studio to help bolster me up: 
Ep CAMPBELL, of the eleventh district of Iowa, and VICTOR CHBRISTGAU, 
of the first Minnesota. CAMPBELL has a football nose but an erect 
head and a stiff back; although this young Minnesotan comes from the 
State of many lakes, he is no jellyfish. 

Washington, as a whole, thrills me, as a new Member of the House. 
There is much in our National Capital to inspire one, but on the other 
hand, there are some things which disappoint. While 12 years a 


member of the Kansas Legislature, I thought I had seen demonstra- 
tions of partisanship, but it was little compared to what I have seen 
here. As early as the second week of the special session last spring, 
when the House was considering the farm bill I had already observed 
that when anyone from the minority side proposed anything it was 
generally opposed by the majority side, and if anything was proposed 
on the majority side it was apt to be opposed by the minority side, 
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Since we were in consideration of the great problem for which. the 
President had called us together I was amazed at the display of par- 
tisanship. I said to a party Member from Pennsylvania sitting next 
to me, “I thought the campaign was over.” He said back to me 
quickly, “It is, but the next one is on.” A little later the great 
debate on the tariff started. For three weeks the Members spoke on 
the bill generally, not permitted to offer any amendments. Many 
closed with beautiful climaxes, sympathizing with the downtrodden 
farmers, and pledging support. When the final vote was taken, there 
were only a few Republicans who voted against the most outrageous 
industrial tariff that had ever been passed. 

The other night we had a Capitol fire. In half an hour the firemen 
had the flames extinguished. About that time the movie men arrived. 
With the aid of a troupe of men in a big semicircle of flares, which 
made more smoke than the original fire, and with the sirens screeching 
to give the “talky” effect, they made their picture of the “ burning 
Capitol.” It was just like the tariff except that it was turned around. 
The sham in the debate all came before the show-down. After all the 
fireworks, there was only a handful on our side who voted “no.” Now 
almost all the Senators of the Central West and the South are voting 
to chop it to pieces. 

There is one compromising idea which is so deplorable among some of 
those who know that agriculture has no equality in the tariff bill as it 
passed the House. They are inclined to accept it if the commodity they 
produce has satisfactory protection, regardless of the exorbitant duties 
which are intended to enhance the price of everything they buy. This 
idea made the Democrats of Massachusetts vote for the bill because it 
took care of shoes. This thing made Rora Bryan Owen vote for it, 
because Florida got what it wanted; Louisiana, her sugar, and so on. 
There were no party lines there. We don't know yet how much the 
farm bill is going to amount to. I am just a little suspicious of the 
responsibility that is being placed back on the shoulders of the pro- 
ducers, the responsibility of comprehensive organization, the threats To 
witbhold loans if surpluses are continued. Oh, the farm bill is going 
to help, but, we do know for sure that a tariff bill like the one the 
Senate is most likely to pass will be a real, tangible, concrete thing. 
Don’t forget that 98 per cent of all the manufactured articles used in 
America, are made in America. There's a practical embargo on every- 
thing which industry produces here. On the other hand, there is 
shipped into this country each year, $2,000,000,000 worth of agricul- 
tural products that are in direct competition with the products of 
our soil. 

There are two great groups into which all people who have theories 
of Government can be classified: First, those who believe that the 
Nation hangs from the top. The Grundys are in this group. They 
think that all you need to do in this country is to take care of big 
business and the rest will adjust itself, as the magnet about the pole. 
The other group believe that the Government is built up from the 
bottom, and to this class belonged our forefathers, the founders, when 
all the interests were the humble interests of the average citizen. This 
thought was magnified in the Preamble to the Constitution which is 
preserved over in the Congressional Library, where the first three words, 
“we the people,” appear three times the size of the words which 
follow. How refreshing when one looks on that emphasis! 

Lincoln was the first great leader of my party. The party was born 
in a great conflict of equal rights. I don’t want people to say that 
my party is the party of special interests, that it is the party which 
pays back where the biggest contributions come from, that it is the 

“party of the rich and not of the poor. I want my party to be the 
party of the underdog. I want it to be popular with the humblest 
citizens, the party that when labor needs aid it will battle for it, a 
party that will fight for equality for agriculture when it needs it in a 
tariff bill, > 

I have three fears in the tariff situation at this time: First, that when 
the Hawley bill comes back to the House amended by the Senate that we 
will not have the opportunity, through parliamentary intrigue, to sepa- 
rate the schedules and concur in them, sending the administrative 
features, the debenture and the flexible clause, to conference. We re- 
member how last spring every presiding officer in the Committee of the 
Whole always held that the debenture was not germane to the farm bill 
although the Senate had passed it in that bill. We were never allowed 
to vote on the debenture until the Senate forced us to, and then the 
previous question was immediately moved. There is a chance that we 
will have enough votes in the House to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments on the schedules but we may not be allowed the opportunity. 
My second fear is that the House Members from the agricultural sec- 
tions will not oppose the leadership of the House if the parliamentary 
situation is not a barrier and they are permitted to vote to concur in 
the rates. And, third, I fear that the President will not sign a bill 
which sounds like the one the Senate is likely to pass. What we are 
looking for on our side of the center aisle is a Moses to lead our group 
(not a Moses from New Hampshire). 

One of the outstanding inconsistencies of the great, which has ar- 
rested my attention, is that last spring the Secretary of the Treasury 
said that the country couldn't afford to pass the debenture, that they 
couldn’t afford the loss of $200,000,000 in customs receipts, yet on the 
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tax reduction bill in December, which gave back to the taxpayers a 
bounty or a refund of $166,000,000 for 1929, in which the consumer had 
already paid his tax, the same department said the country had the 
money to spare. 

Right here I want to call your attention to this melancholy exception 
to the partisanship to which I referred earlier. This incident offers 
little hope that the mere changing of parties would improve conditions. 
The Democratic leaders in the House and Senate fell over each other 
to help give this bounty back to the big taxpayers, abrogating our 
national policy agreed on in 1919 to refund our war indebtedness in 
20 years; this coming at a time, too, when we are expecting to collect 
little of our war loans from overseas and facing a deficit in the Treas- 
ury. My party isn’t the only one which is accused of playing the 
source whence great campaign contributions come. 

In spite of the belittling influence constantly going on in the metro- 
politan press of our country the attitude of the Senate on the tariff 
bill is encouraging. Over there a man is a man; over there no pre- 
vious question can cut off debate before it starts; over there the ma- 
jority doesn’t go into a party caucus to agree on a rule which will 
Prevent the presentation of all amendments from the floor; over there 
one is not fearful that he will suffer handicaps of prominence if he 
exercises some individuality; over there is now the popular legislative 
branch of the Government. The Senate is the hope of the country, and 
particularly for agricultural equality. All hail to the Senate! 

As we started on our auto trip from my Kansas farm to the Capitol 
here at Washington last spring, I stopped for a minute on a hill a 
few miles away that afternoon and gave a parting look back west upon 
the country where I have always lived, vowing to keep her image 
before me and her people ever in mind, attempting to aid in the two- 
fold task not only to lift agriculture up where her competition has been 
the greatest but to work hard to stave off the high duties which make 
the excuse for the excessive prices for the things we buy. We have 
been paying so long for the thing for which we got so little. 

At the Chicago Republican convention in 1912 I was a frequent 
visitor to the Florentine room in the Congress Annex Hotel, the Roose- 
velt headquarters. On several occasions I heard Hiram JOHNSON. At 
the close of each of his grievances, in his pile-driving manner, he would 
say, “ We'll fight! Wen fight!” I want to say to you, as one who 
marched with the farmers around the convention hall at Kansas City, 
that before this winter is over also in the south wing of the Capitol, 
that same virile spirit is going to arise, for there are several Hirams” 
not far away. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I moye- that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 8531, the 
appropriation bill for the Treasury and Post Office Departments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SNELL in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unanimous-consent agreement 
yesterday the committee temporarily passed over the section 
dealing with the Bureau of Prohibition, line 4, on page 18, to 
line 9, on page 21. The Clerk will now read that paragraph 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF PROHIBITION 


For expenses to enforce the provisions of the national prohibition act, 
as amended, and the act entitled “An act to provide for the registration 
of, with collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon, 
all persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dis- 
pense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or cocoa leaves, thelr salts, 
derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes,” approved Decem- 
ber 17, 1914 (U. S. C., title 26, sec. 211), as amended by the revenue 
act of 1918 (U. S. C., title 26, secs. 691-708), and the act entitled “An 
act to amend an act entitled An act to prohibit the importation and 
use of opium for other than medicinal purposes,’ approved February 9, 
1909,” as amended by the act of May 26, 1922 (U. S. C., title 21, secs, 
171-184), known as “ The narcotic drugs import and export act,” and 
for carrying out the applicable provisions of the act approved March 3, 
1927 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 5, secs. 281-28le), including the em- 
ployment of executive officers, attorneys, agents, inspectors, chemists, 
assistant chemists, supervisors, storekeeper-gaugers, clerks, and messen- 
gers in the field and in the Bureau of Prohibition in the District of 
Columbia, to be appointed as authorized by law; the securing of evi- 
dence of violations of the acts; the cost of chemical analyses made by 
others than employees of the United States; the purchase of such sup- 
plies, equipment, mechanical devices, laboratory supplies, books, and 
such other expenditures as may be necessary in the District of Columbia 
and the several field offices; cost of seizure, storage, and disposition of 
any vehicle and team or automobile, boat, air or water craft, or any 
other conveyance, seized pursuant to section 26, Title II, of the na- 
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tional prohibition act, when the proceeds of sale are insufficient therefor 
or where there is no sale; cost incurred by officers and employees of the 
Bureau of Prohibition in the seizure, storage, and disposition of property 
under the internal revenue laws when the same is disposed of under 
section 3460, Revised Statutes (U. 8. C., title 26, sec. 1193) ; hire, main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled or horsedrawn passen- 
- ger-carrying vehicles when necessary; and for rental of necessary quar- 
ters; in all, $15,000,000, of which amount not to exceed $733,080 may 
be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia: Provided, 
That not to exceed $1,661,260 of the foregoing sum shall be expended 
for enforcement of the provisions of the said acts of December 17, 1914, 
and May 26, 1922, and the Secretary of the Treasury may authorize the 
use, by narcotic agents, of motor vehicles confiscated under the provi- 
sions of the act of March 3, 1925 (U. S. C., title 27, sec. 43), and pay 
the maintenance, repair, and operation thereof from this allotment: 
Provided further, That not exceeding $50,000 may be expended for the 
collection and dissemination of information and appeal for law observ- 
ance and law enforcement, including cost of printing and other neces- 
sary expenses in connection therewith : Provided further, That no money 
herein appropriated for the enforcement of the national prohibition act, 
the customs laws, or internal revenue laws, shall be used to pay for 
storage in any private warehouse of intoxicating liquor, or other prop- 
erty in connection therewith seized pursuant to said acts and necessary 
to be stored, where there is available for that purpose space in a Gov- 
ernment warehouse or other suitable Government property in the 
judicial district wherein such property was seized, or in an adjacent 
judicial district, and when such seized property is stored in an adjacent 
district the jurisdiction over such property in the district wherein it was 
seized shall not be affected thereby: Provided further, That for purpose 
of concentration, upon the initiation of the Commissioner of Probibi- 
tion and under regulations prescribed by him, distilled spirits may be 
removed froin any internal-revenue bonded warehouse to any other such 
warehouse, and may be bottled in bond in any such warehouse before or 
after payment of the tax, and the commissioner shall prescribe the 
form and penal sums of bond covering distilled spirits in internal- 
revenue bonded warehouses, and in transit between such warehouses : 
Provided further, That moneys expended from this appropriation for 
the purchase of narcotics and subsequently recovered shall be deposited 
in the Treasury to the credit of the appropriation for enforcement of 
narcotic and national prohibition acts current at the time of the deposit. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the provisions in this section applicable to the enforce- 
ment of prohibition. My point of order is based on the ground 
that there is no existing valid authorization for such an appro- 
priation. It is ostensibly predicated on the validity of the 
so-called prohibition enforcement laws, which in turn are de- 
pendent for their life and validity on constitutional provision or 
that part of the Constitution known as the eighteenth amend- 
ment. 

The eighteenth amendment at this moment is by its own 
provisions inoperative. I desire to make it clear in the outset 
that I am not making a point of order based on the constitu- 
tionality of a law, for I realize fully that this is not the time 
or place to raise a question of constitutionality. The eighteenth 
amendment differs in its provisions as to its own life and opera- 
tion from any other provision in the Constitution, because it 
declares itself inoperative. It is the Constitution itself which 
speaks, and that being so, the House, the Chairman of the com- 
mittee, must take legislative notice of this peculiar and novel 
provision which declares the eighteenth amendment inoperative. 

The eighteenth amendment reads: 


Secrion 1, After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Sec, 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress. 


Section 3 specifically provides that this article—mark you, Mr. 
Chairman, this article, the eighteenth amendment—shall be 
inoperative unless it—referring again to the article, the eight- 
eenth amendment—shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution within seven years from the date of the sub- 
mission hereof to the States by the Congress. Section 3 is a 
part of the Constitution just as section 1 or as any section 
in the Constitution. We are not interested nor can we be con- 
cerned as to what any particular individual or group of indi- 
viduals might have had in mind at the time the joint resolution 
of Congress submitting the proposed amendment to the States. 
We must take the language as we find it. We can not ignore 
section 3 or brush it aside that it is meaningless, And we can 
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not accept the theory, which some will urge, that it had ref- 
erence to the ratification of the amendment and has now no 
force or effect. 


It would be a strange rule of construction— 
It was held in Fairbanks v. United States (181 U. S. 283)— 


that language granting powers is to be liberally construed and that 
language of restriction is to be narrowly and technically construed. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, section 1 of the eighteenth 
amendment can not be construed liberally because it gives 
powers to the Government on the question of prohibition and 
then when we come to section 3 in the same article of the Con- 
stitution apply another rule of construction. 

If the real intent to limit the time of ratification of the 
amendment as contained in the joint resolution submitted to the 
States by Congress was the only purpose of writing into the 
resolution a limitation of seven years, then I submit that it could 
have been so written, aside and apart from the amendment itself, 
as to so separate it as to be kept permanently apart and away 
from sections 1 and 2 of the amendment. If the purpose was 
to limit simply the time in which the amendment could be 
ratified, it would serve no purpose by writing it into the Con- 
stitution as part of the amendment. If the States ratified within 
seven years as they did, there was no necessity of making a 
part of the Constitution something that had already happened. 

Therefore I repeat section 3 is written into the Constitution 
and must be construed with the same rules of construction ap- 
plicable to the other sections of the amendment, and that being 
so it can not be brushed aside by saying it refers to something 
that has happened before it, section 3, came into existence. We 
must necessarily construe it to mean that after the amendment 
was ratified, as provided by the Constitution, by another new 
provision in the Constitution itself, brought about by an amend- 
ment, the same article then ratified would become inoperative 
unless “it shall have been—mark the future perfect tense— it 
shall have been ratified ” again by three-quarters of the States. 
The mere fact that section 3 describes the method of reratifica- 
tion to be the same as that required for original ratification 
indicates that section 3 is a novel provision in our Constitution 
limiting the life of the eighteenth amendment unless certain 
contingencies in the future shall have taken place. 

The mere reading of section 3 leaves no doubt that it refers, 
first, to the article; that is, sections 1 and 2 of the article of the 
Constitution now called the eighteenth amendment, Second, 
that it gives temporary life to that article unless within a cer- 
tain time the article forming the amendment is ratified by three- 
fourths of the States. It was held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Lake County v. Rollins (130 U. S. 
662) that— 

The objection of construction, applied to a constitution, is to give 
effect to the intent of its framers, and of the people in adopting it. 
This intent is to be found in the instrument itself, and when the text 
of a constitutional provision is not ambiguous, the courts, in giving 
construction thereto, are not at liberty to search for its meaning beyond 
the instrument * +, 

Words are the common signs that mankind make use of to declare 
their intention to one another, and when the words of a man express 
his meaning plainly, distinctly, and perfectly, we have no occasion to 
have recourse to any other means of interpretation. 


That being so, we can not possibly construe section 3 to be 
applicable to something which must have taken place before 
section 3 became existent as a part of the Constitution itself. 
It is written, as I have stated before, in the future perfect 
tense, to wit: That the article “shall be inoperative unless it 
shall haye been ratified as an amendment,” and so forth. The 
future perfect tense as defined is, according to Webster— 

The tense of a verb that denotes a future act or event as past in 
relation to a given future time. 


The second future tense is, according to Goold Brown Gram- 
mar— 

That which expresses what will have taken place, at some future 
time mentioned, 

Also according to Goold Brown Grammar: 

The future tense is that form of the verb which expresses what will 
take place hereafter * * è and the past-perfect tense is that form 
of the verb which expresses what had taken place, at some past time 
mentioned, 

The original amendment, which is now section 8, was offered 
in the Senate by the late Senator Harding, of Ohio. It first 
provided for a time limit, the date being fixed. It was then 


changed to six years and so passed the Senate. It came over 
to the House, and the committee, in reporting it to the House, 
designated the provision as section 8 and provided the 7-year 
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period. There was great doubt in the Senate as well as in 
the House as to the force and effect of section 3 as part of 
the Constitution and as to its meaning as such should the 
amendment be ratified. Congress voted for it with its eyes 
open. As was stated, the amendment was submitted to the 
States under the provisions of the Constitution as it then ex- 
isted. If this particular amendment had not been ratified 
within seven years there was nothing to prevent the States from 
ratifying it later. So that, to say that it is applicable only to 
the date or time of original submission has no force, for the 
States were not bound to any such limitation until section 3 
became a part of the Constitution itself. That being so, it can 
not be said, then, that it is applicable to something that has 
already happened. Section 3 necessarily means that the article 
must again be ratified as therein provided in the period therein 
provided, or else become inoperative as therein provided. 

When the question of limiting the time of original ratification 
was considered, the supporters of the joint resolution were 
warned against making this section part of the Constitution 
itself. On page 5649 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 1, 
1917, from which I read, Senator Boram said: 


I would vote for an amendment to change the Constitution of the 
United States in regard to the machinery provided for the ratification 
of proposed amendments, because I think there is much merit in the 
proposition that there ought to be a time within which constitutional 
amendments should be ratified; but we can not change the Constitution 
of the United States as to the machinery by which ratification takes 
place by the manner in which we submit a particular constitutional 
amendment. In other words, we can not provide in the submission a 
rule for ratification of that particular proposal when there is another 
‘existing rule in the Constitution. 


And that is correct, Therefore section 3 must necessarily have 
an entirely different purpose as part of the Constitution itself. 
Senator Boram most prophetically stated that this section would 
means something entirely different when he stated in reference 
to this section 3 on the floor of the Senate. I now read from 
page 5650 of the Recorp, August 1, 1917. 


Mr. Boram. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the Senator 
again only to say that the friends of this movement will find in after 
Years that they have been led into a cul de sac. I do not challenge 
men's motives, but that is the effect and that will be the result. 


Senator Brandegee gave ample notice to the supporters of the 
amendment now section 3. I read from page 5650 of the Recorp 
of August 1, 1917: 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the amendment of the Senator from Ohio only in- 
validated itself, no harm would be done, of course; but if the court 
should hold that it was, in the language of the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr, POMERENE], such an integral part of the amendment as that it 
could not be dissected from the body of the amendment, then the risk 
would be run of haying the whole amendment defeated. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that a lawyer in this country 
can be found who would say that section 3 as we now find it in 
the Constitution-is not an integral part of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and part of the Constitution itself. Senator Cummins, 
a friend of the amendment, also pointed out the far-reaching 
effect of section 3. I read from page 5653 of the Recorp of 
August 1, 1917: 

Mr, Cummins. Our power is to propose an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. It is complete in itself and there are no gradations of that 
power, and, as it appeals to me, could not be. The two Houses of Con- 
gress are the instrumentalities chosen by the Constitution to submit to 
the States proposed changes in our organic law. That is the power 
given to us. If we do not want to exercise that power, we, of course, 
can decline it; but if we exercise it, it is not susceptible, from my point 
of view, of a division. The very moment we attempt to divide it we 
ourselves are attempting to amend the Constitution, an authority which 
of course is not claimed by any one for Congress. I must therefore ad- 
here to my view that so much of the resolution, if it were amended, as 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio, as limits the time, would be en- 
tirely ineffectual and could give rise to nothing but embarrassment, de- 
lay, litigation, and confusion. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In view of the precedents, does the 
gentleman seriously think that a point of order can be based 
on the supposed invalidity of a law, either constitutional or 
statutory? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I made that plain in my opening. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I was not here. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. An opportunity was presented to limit 
the time in which States could ratify, including the proposed 
amendment then under consideration, which would have sepa- 
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rated the time limit with the then proposed amendment or 
any other amendment. The Senate and the House had notice 
of such a provision. And with that notice, and acting contrary 
to such advice by making section 3 part of the constitutional 
amendment itself, Congress can not now say that it does not 
mean what they say and that they said something they did not 
mean. Reading again from the same page of the Recorp I 
read: 


Mr. CumMMrss. I have offered as a substitute a definite amendment 
to the Constitution, limiting the time in which all amendments may 
be ratified. If the States under the Constitution as it is shall adopt 
that amendment, then it is manifest that any other amendment which 
is not ratified within the period * could not become a part of 
the Constitution. 


Congress did not do that, but submitted sections 1, 2, and 3, 
and now section 3 must be construed as meaning that this 
amendment must have been reratified as such in seven years or 
become inoperative. In fact, this section was viewed with a, 
great deal of suspicion by supporters of sections 1 and 2 of the 
eighteenth amendment. I quote from page 5659 of the Recorp: 


Mr. VARDAMAN. * * What advantage is to be gained by his 
side of the question by the adoption of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio unless it is that it shall give the whisky interests 
some advantage in the ratification of the amendment by the States? 
If that be true, certainly no friend of prohibition should consent to the 
amendment. To do so would be an unfortunate surrender by the friends 
of prohibition to the advocates of the liquor traffic, 


That the provision of section 3 was not intended to be limited 
to the original ratification but to the amendment itself after 
ratified, can be seen from the debate both in the House and In 
the Senate. AN were in agreement that the 7-year period was 
not binding. I will call as one of my witnesses one of the 
foremost advocates and supporters of the eighteenth amendment. 
On page 5658 of the Recorp of August 1, 1917, Senator JONES, 
of Washington, says: 


If the amendment is submitted with this limitation and it is not 
ratified in six years, there is nothing to prevent Congress from a 
resubmission. * * * If two-thirds of the States have voted to 
ratify the amendment there is no power on earth that can prevent 
Congress from resubmitting it immediately, and Congress will do it. 


So, it can not be said at this time that the provisions of 
section 3 were applicable only to the original submission to the 
States for the very supporters of the amendment stated that it 
would be resubmitted. And I repeat at the risk of becoming 
tiresome, that section 3 did not come into existence until the 
entire article was ratified by three-fourths of the States. From 
that date it began to speak. From that date it was given life 
as part of the Constitution, able to speak, and being able to 
speak, says: 

Here is your prohibition amendment, as part of the Constitution, with 
full force and effect, but within seven years of the original date of 
submission it must again be ratified and if not ratified it becomes 
inoperative. 


In the House, Mr. Lenroot, an able lawyer and a friend of 
the proposed amendment, said—I read from the Recorp, page 
446, of December 17, 1917: 


I believe that section 3 is absolutely invalid, and if that be true, the 
very serious question presents itself whether, when this amendment shall 
have been ratified the courts may hold that section 3 was an inducement 
to the passage of the resolution, and if section 3 is invalid then the 
entire constitutional amendment may be invalid. 


Now the court has passed on the validity of section 3 and has 
held it valid. It may be urged by my colleague the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Bexpy], with whom I have discussed this, and 
who, I believe, will oppose the point of order, that matter was 
decided conclusively in the case of Dillon v. Gloss (256 U. S. 
872), but I want to distinguish the decision in that case, Mr. 
Chairman, from the point that I am making. Supporters of the 
eighteenth amendment, no doubt, will rely on the case of Dillon 
v. Gloss (256 U. S. 368). But that decision passed only on the 
question of the date the amendment first became effective. It’s 
reference to the time limit is not applicable to the point I now 
raise. The question was before the court prior to the expiration 
of the 7-year period, and the question I now raise was in no 
way presented to the court for its consideration. 

The proposed amendment became part of the Constitution on 
January 16, 1919, the day the thirty-sixth State ratified it. 
From that date section 3 became part of the Constitution along 
with sections 1 and 2. Subsequent thereto, 10 States ratified 
the amendment—the first time in the history of the Republic of 
States ratifying an amendment after it became a valid part of 
the Constitution. We are, therefore, compelled to assume that 
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it was so ratified by reason of the novel provisions contained in 
section 3. Had 26 more States voted to ratify the amendment 
as it existed prior to the 16th day of January, 1926, then the 
eighteenth amendment would have become a permanent part of 
the Constitution. As it is, it is inoperative by its own provisions. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not the gentleman think that 
in spite of the peculiarity he assumes when he passes on a 
point of order the Chair under the precedents is precluded from 
construing the Constitution or any amendment of the Consti- 
tution or the validity of any statute? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Again, I repeat to my learned friend 
from Virginia that there is no room here for construction, that 
the section itself speaks. It says it shall be inoperative. That 
was the very purpose of it. It requires no constitutional lawyer 
or even the great sagacity of the present occupant of the chair 
to understand that when it says it shall be inoperative if not 
reratified as therein provided, it is inoperative, and that is the 
end of that. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman quotes from learned con- 
stitutional lawyers in the other body as to the effect of section 
8; were not all those views or opinions of Senators overruled 
by the Supreme Court in Dillon against Gloss? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; as I just stated, the Dillon against 
Gloss case is easily distinguishable in that the point there raised 
was, first, when did this constitutional provision become effec- 
tive? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Right there I wish to differ from the 
gentleman. That was a minor point in the case, as I remember 
it. We had that case up for discussion when the Norris-White 
amendment was up and I referred to the case in my argument. 
If I remember correctly, the opinion discussed chiefly the 
yalidity of section 3 of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And the point which the gentleman em- 
phasizes was given, I think, one paragraph. The only question 
in that paragraph was as to the time when the eighteenth 
amendment became operative on the 16th of January, 1919, 
when three-fourths of the States had ratified it, or on the 29th 
of January of that year, when the Secretary of State proclaimed 
it as part of the Constitution. As I recall, the defendant vio- 
lated the act on the 17th day of January. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Right. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And the Supreme Court held that the 
amendment became operative when three-fourths of the States 
had ratified and not on the day that the Secretary of State 
proclaimed it a part of the Constitution. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. Permit me to say to the gentleman 
that the case of Dillon against Gloss was decided on May 16, 
1921. It was argued on March 22, 1921. There was no ques- 
tion 

Mr. RAMSETER. Just another question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just a moment, please. I have debated 
with the gentleman from Iowa so often that I know unless I 
force myself in I will never get in. 

There was no question, Mr. Chairman, that in 1921 the 
eighteenth amendment was valid and effective for the simple 
reason that the seven years had not expired. The 26 States still 
had time to come in and ratify, because, Mr. Chairman, 10 
States ratified after the proposition became a constitutional 
amendment, which was the first time in the history of this 
country that any State ratified an amendment after the amend- 
ment had been ratified by three-fourths of the States. 

The question before the court was, Is section 3 valid? Yes. 
Why? It had been proposed by Congress, it was not unrea- 
sonable, and it had been ratified by three-fourths of the States. 

The court in the Dillon case did not construe the meaning of 
section 3. That question was not before the court. Now, 
seven years have expired and we have a right to interpret its 
meaning and to say, “ You failed to ratify within that time, 
therefore by its own provisions and by its own weight and 
force it is inoperative.” 

Mr. RAMSETER. Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSBEYER. Did I understand the gentleman to state 
a while ago that if section 3 had been made a part of the 
resolution no objection. could have been raised to that pro- 
vision? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I said more. I said it would have been 
only declaratory and suggestive, and it could not be part of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What did the legislatures of the several 
States act on when they voted on the resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Sections 1, 2, and 3. 
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Mr. RAMSBYER. Certainly; and they ratified all three 
sections of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYHR. Does the gentleman recall the discussion 
of the Supreme Court as to the power of Congress to incorpo- 
rate section 3? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. I say section 3 is valid, and 
being valid you are out of court now, because section 3 pro- 
vides that unless it is ratified within seven years, the whole 
thing becomes inoperative. 

Me RAMSEYER. Unless what is ratified? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Your new amendment. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Sections 1, 2, and 3? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. All right; they are all ratified. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. And they were all ratified within seven 
years. 

ae LaGUARDIA. But section 3 provides for a second ratifi- 
cation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; it does not. 
read 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
years. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the gentleman will read Dillon against 
Gloss he will find that the Supreme Court, as I recall, held 
that Congress in incorporating section 3 of the eighteenth 
amendment did it as an incident to its power to designate the 
mode of ratification. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. True. 

Mr. RAMSETER. That is, Congress can provide that the 
amendment shall be ratified either by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States or by conventions in three-fourths of the 
States. Now, as an incident to the power of Congress to 
designate the mode of ratification, the Supreme Court held 
that the Congress had the power to place a reasonable limita- 
tion of time within which the amendment had to be ratified in 
order to become operative. 

Pe LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman from Iowa will per- 
mit— 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, whether section 3 appears in the 
resolution itself or in the body of the amendment, in my 
opinion makes no difference in view of what the Supreme 
Court has said about it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, the Su- 
preme Court held that Congress had the right to submit such 
a limitation, and the limitation having been ratified is part of 
the amendment, and with that I agree; but the gentleman can 
not say that section 8 means—I do not know what some indi- 
viduals may have had in mind—but the gentleman can not 
say that Congress meant to say that section 8 is applicable 
only to the original ratification. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. According to the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, as it appears in Dillon against Gloss, the entire amend 
ment would have been inoperative if 36 States had not ratified 
within the 7-year period. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With all due respect to the gentleman 
from Iowa, I do not agree with him. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I may have something to say on that later, 
but I agree with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] that 
this constitutional argument is really not for the enlightenment 
of the Chair at all and will not aid the Chair in ruling on the 
point of order. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LUCE. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman 
from New York to the fact that he has a quarrel not only with 
the Constitution, but also with the dictionary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Laughter.]} 

Mr. LUCE. The book which seems to guide the House in the 
matter of language says as to the meaning of the word “ within.” 
It gives the definition, and then further gives a specific illus- 
tration: “ Not longer in time than,” as “within the hour.” It 
does not say shorter than, but says not longer than. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I agree to that. 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman appears to differ with Webster. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. I say that within seven years means 
not longer than seven years. 

Mr. LUCE. I understood the gentleman to say that it should 
be shorter than seven years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not at all. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the gentle- 
man from New York is quite logical. Section 3 did not become 


If the gentleman will 
I have been reading it for the last seven 


a real entity until the people passed on it. The entire section 
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could not at any time have become operative unless it was first 
operative. It could not become operative until the people had 
passed on it, and it could not be inoperative until the people had 
passed on it, and three-quarters of the States had not ratified it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There would be no question about this 
if it did not deal with a particular subject. I submit my point 
of order, and I want to make it clear. I do not ask the Chair to 
pass upon the constitutional question. As I said before, the 
section of the article provides by its own terms for its demise. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman explain to the House how 
the Chair could sustain his point of order? Without that the 
eighteenth amendment is inoperative? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is just what I want him to do. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DOWELL. And that, the gentleman well knows, he has 
no power to do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman think there is a 
doubt about it? 

Mr. DOWELL. I think there is no doubt, he has no power to 
do it, and the gentleman's argument is for another purpose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is unfair in that. 

Now, may I call the attention of the Chair to the joint resolu- 
tion? It reads: 


That the following amendment of the Constitution be, and hereby is, 
proposed to the States, to become valid as a part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of the several States, as provided by 
the Constitution, 


Congress could have inserted right here a proviso that the 
proposed amendment should be ratified within a given time. 
Such a proviso would be declaratory only or a mere suggestion 
from Congress. The States could rely on the rights given to 
them in Article V of the Constitution. Now, section 3, before it 
was ratified, did not give Congress any additional right. The 
Constitution could not be changed in that respect differently 
than provided by the Constitution. Section 3 had no meaning, 
had no force and effect until ratified. When ratified it could not 
refer to something that had already happened, something en- 
tirely complete—a ratification already fully consummated. It 
applies, as it clearly sets forth, to the future; and its future re- 
quirements not having been met the entire article is inoperative. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit the point of order. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not know how much argu- 
ment on the point of order the Chair desires. It occurs to m2 
that the gentleman from New York has set up a straw man with 
some difficulty and has torn it down with ease. 

If there is any point whatever in the argument he has made 
it is that section 3 is not valid; that it is inoperative because it 
was not resubmitted to the people; that is, that it required a 
second ratification by three-fourths of the States of the Union. 

Whether that is correct or not, whether he is correct in his 
contention or not, whether the gentlemen who appear on the 
floor here in opposition are right or wrong, is sufficient argu- 
ment to this Chair that a legal question is involved, if not a 
constitutional question. That being true, it is beyond the power 
of this Chair to sustain the point of order. 

Let us assume, for a moment, that the Chair did sustain the 
point of order and in consequence there would be no appropria- 
tion for this activity. 

Let us assume, further, that the executive departments of the 
United States would concur in the action of this House in not 
making the appropriation, and immediately withdraw all the 
force that they have throughout the United States now trying to 
enforce the prohibition law. What would be the situation? 
This House would violate, in the first place, the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The executive departments would be violating the Constitution 
of the United States in violating that section that declares that 
there shall be three independent branches of this Government, 
none of which shall encroach upon the rights of the other, so 
whatever horn of this dilemma you take, if it is unconstitutional 
as contended by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], 
it must be so declared by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? i 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I wish to say a word, not with 
reference to the suggestion I made a while ago, but for the pur- 
pose of stating a very broad proposition which I think is of 
interest. I think the lawyers here know that the Supreme 
Court, having adjudicated the validity of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, every question that could have been raised in that litiga- 
tion is assumed to have been passed upon, and the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. LaGuardia] or any other gentleman can 
not now be heard to raise any question of fhe character he is 
now presenting. That is a general rule of Jaw which I think 
the gentleman from New York, an admirable lawyer, will 
recognize as well established. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But where there is a specific time provi- 
8 that has not passed, a question of this kind could not be 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Supreme Court has stated that 
this amendment is valid. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. At that time. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. At that time, and that means for 
all time, and until the court may reverse itself; and it does not 
lie with anyone in any forum except in new litigation to present 
any question at all in the way of contesting the constitutionality 
of the amendment, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have not the floor. 

Mr. SABATH. Do I understand that anyone is foreclosed 
from ever raising a question of the constitutionality before the 
Supreme Court in the future on this point? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Somebody may raise the question, 
but the court would probably say that there has been a final 
adjudication heretofore, and that the adjudication covers not 
only the issues that were directly put before the court but any 
issues that could have been put before the court. Of course, 
litigation might be stated afresh and there might be a change 
of judicial opinion. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, this law has been in force for 
10 years. Some of the greatest lawyers of the United States 
have appeared in the Supreme Court on each side of the propo- 
sition with reference to its constitutionality. 

It remained for the gentleman from New York [Mr.- LA- 
GuaRrDIA] to find this flyspeck. It never occurred to those men 
who are learned in the Constitution and who have been en- 
gaged in construing it before the highest tribunal of the United 
States for a quarter of a century, that there was even a ques- 
tion about this. If there had been, you may be assured it would 
have been raised long ago, and, as has been stated here by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moors] and others, this House 
has no right to pass upon the legality of its acts. The assump- 
tion is that when a bill passes this House it is legal, else we 
would not pass it, and having passed it, we have put our fiat 
of legality upon it, and it is forever away from the jurisdiction 
of this House and the mouth of this House is forever closed with 
reference to questioning the legality of the thing. So the point 
of order should be raised in the Supreme Court of the United 
States and not in the Congress of the United States, 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the course which the 
debate has taken I do not propose to ask the attention of the 
House for anywhere near the length of time which I had appre- 
hended might be necessary. I agree with the statement just 
made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. There is on 
the statute books a law known as the Volstead Act, the pro- 
hibition law. Under that law the Congress is asked to make 
certain appropriations for its enforcement. I submit that the 
Chair can not go beyond the law. He must accept it at its face 
value and can not determine its legality or the constitutionality 
of the eighteenth amendment. 

It might perhaps help to clarify the atmosphere somewhat if I 
were to add the following: It is true that the eighteenth amend- 
ment is the first of all the amendments to contain a phrase 
limiting the time within which the various States shall ratify 
the amendment. Article 5 of the Constitution imposes the 
broad power in the Congress to propose amendments to the 
Constitution whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, and then proceeds to set forth two methods by 
which the States may ratify proposed amendments either one 
of which may be designated by the Congress in submitting a 
proposed amendment. 

At this point I think we ought to make further reference to the 
Dillon case perhaps to convince the gentleman from New York 
just how conclusive that case is upon the very point he now 
raises, The Dillon case was decided subsequent to the vote of 36 
States of the Union ratifying the eighteenth amendment. Before 
proceeding further perhaps I ought to clear up any doubt that 
there may be as to whether the gentleman wishes to lay any 
stress on the use of the word “article” in the third section of 
the eighteenth amendment. 

An article, I find, according to Webster, is a portion of any 
writing consisting of two or more particulars. So the whole 
eighteenth amendment is an article. It was an article when it 
was written, and by the approval of 36 States of the Union it 
became an amendment. The use of the word in the third sec- 


tion was not improper or inapt. 
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The offense with which the appellant -was charged, and as a 
result of which the Dillon case came before the Supreme Court, 
Was, as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramseyer] correctly 
stated, an offense committed one day subsequent to the date on 
which the last of the 36 States ratified the eighteenth amend- 
ment, appellant’s counsel raised squarely the question, and I 
quote from the brief submitted for the appellant, who con- 
tended that the eighteenth amendment is invalid because of the 
extra constitutional provision in the third section thereof: 


The eighteenth amendment is invalid because of the extraconstitu- 
tional provision of the third section, Congress has no power to limit 
the time of deliberation or otherwise control what the legislatures of 
the States shall do in their deliberation. Any attempt to limit voids 
the proposal. 


Now, it is true that in Article V of the Constitution there is 
no time limit set as to when the States may or may not approve. 
In the discussion which was entertained upon the introduction 
of this third section as an amendment to the original resolution 
in the Senate, the now deceased senior Senator from the State 
of Iowa, an eminent authority in his day, suggested that there 
was difficulty in attempting to limit the time of the proposal 
of any one amendment. To clarify the situation he at that time 
introduced an amendment stipulating a time limit within which 
all proposed amendments to the Constitution must be ratified 
by the States. He thought that might clarify the issue, but 
later, finding that his proposed amendment only beclouded the 
issue, he withdrew it. Thereupon the resolution was adopted, 
containing three sections. These three sections were submitted 
to the States. They became the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, upon being adopted by 36 States. The Dillon case 
decides that point squarely. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman then denies the validity of 
section 3. I rely entirely upon its validity to make it operate. 

Mr. BEEDY. It did operate, as the appellant in this case 
found, because they held him. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The States had five years in which to 
ratify. 

Mr. BHEDY. Oh, no. The 7-year period ran from the time 
that the proposed amendment was submitted to the States. I 
submit it to the House—not to the Chair, because the Chair 
will not have to pass upon it—that the period of seven years 
set by the Congress for the ratification of the eighteenth amend- 
ment by the States was a reasonable time limit and so within 
its power to stipulate. 

The rule is that that broad power which was given in the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution contains within itself that 
lesser power of Congress to deal with subsidiary matters in- 
cident to ratification by the States, It may concern itself with 
‘the element of time. If the Congress thinks it is necessary to 
fix a time limit, then that limit must be a reasonable one. The 
Senator who offered section 8 of this article of the amendment 
was fearful that the ratification of the eighteenth amendment 
would be a long-drawn-out affair, and he stated at the time 
that he did not want the question to be agitated indefinitely. 
Therefore he proposed to fix the time within which the States 
should ratify. It was held by the United States Supreme Court 
in Dillon against Gloss that seven years was not an unreason- 
able time limit for Congress to set for ratification of the eight- 
eenth amendment by the States. The court decided against 
the appellant and held him to be a violator of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

The court said: 


Of the power of Congress, keeping within reasonable limits, to fix 
a definite period for the ratification we entertain no doubt. As a rule, 
the Constitution speaks in general terms, leaving Congress to deal 
with subsidiary matters of detail as the public interests and changing 
conditions may require; and Article V is no exception to the rule. 
Whether a definite period for ratification shall be fixed so that all 
may know what it is and speculation on what is a reasonable time may 
be avoided, is, in our opinion, a matter of detail which Congress may 
determine as an incident of its power to designate the mode of ratifi- 
cation. It is not questioned that seven years, the period fixed in this 
instance, was reasonable, if power existed to fix a definite time; nor 
could it well be questioned considering the periods within which prior 
amendments were ratified. 

The provisions of the act which the petitioner was charged with vio- 
lating and under which he was arrested (title 2, arts. 8, 26) were by 
the terms of the act (title 3, art. 21) to be in force from and after the 
date when the eighteenth amendment should go into effect, and the 
latter by its own terms was to go into effect one year after being rati- 
fied. Its ratification, of which we take judicial notice, was consummated 
January 16, 1919. It follows that the provisions of the act with which 


the petitioner is concerned went into effect January 16, 1920. His 
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alleged offense and his arrest were on the following day; so his claim 
that those provisions had not gone into effect at the time is not well 
grounded, i 


ae LAGUARDIA. When did it become a part of the Consti- 
ion? 

Mr, BEEDY. On January 16, 1919. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When it was ratified by the 36 States? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And before that time it had no meaning? 

Mr. BEEDY. Oh, yes; it had a definite meaning; but from 
the time the eighteenth amendment was ratified by 86 States 
the third section thereof had no force or effect respecting this or 
any other section of the Constitution. It had fulfilled its mis- 
sion, The States voted to ratify within a period not longer than 
seven years, and having done so this third section is a dead 
and useless thing to-day. It is absolutely impotent and imbecile 
So far as it has any effect at this time, because its force has 
been spent through the ratification of the eighteenth amendment 
within seven years, the time limit fixed by the Congress, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The meaning of section 3 of the eighteenth 
amendment was correctly and lucidly stated by the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Beeny]. But the Chair is not directly con- 
cerned with the constitutional issue discussed. All the Chair 
has to determine is whether there is law authorizing any item 
of appropriation in the bill. If there is law—either a consti- 
tutional provision or an act of Congress—authorizing the appro- ` 
priation in question, a point of order will not lie. Practically 
all appropriations are authorized by acts of Congress. The 
Chair does not pass on the constitutionality of acts of Congress 
in deciding points of order. The only thing the Chair can 
determine is, Is there an act of Congress authorizing the appro- 
priation in question? Of course, if the act relied on has been 
repealed or declared invalid by the Supreme Court, the Chair 
could and would hold that there is no act of Congress author- 
izing the appropriation. 

But here is an act of Congress authorizing an appropriation 
that has not been repealed and has not been declared in contra- 
vention of the Constitution by the Supreme Court. It is claimed 
that the eighteenth amendment, which gave Congress the power 
to pass the act or acts authorizing the appropriation, has become 
inoperative because of the construction which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] places on section 3 of the 
eighteenth amendment. That is not a question for the Chair to 
determine. 

Mr. Chairman, my main purpose for seeking recognition is to 
get into the Recorp that the case of Dillon against Glass appears 
in Two hundred and fifty-sixth United States Reports, page 
368, and that the chief point considered in this case is relative 
to the validity of section 3 of the eighteenth amendment. The 
principal ground on which the defendant sought to be dis- 
charged was—I quote from the court’s opinion, page 370: 


First, that the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, to enforce 
which Title II of the act was adopted, is invalid, because the con- 
gressional resolution (40 Stat. 1050) proposing the amendment, declared 
that it should be inoperative unless ratified within seven years. 


Then the court goes on to discuss this issue on pages 371, 372, 
873, 874, and 375. At the bottom of page 375 the court said: 


Of the power of Congress, keeping within reasonable limits, to fix 
a definite period for the ratification we entertain no doubt. A 


There are two other sentences which I want to read into the 
Recorp from page 376: 


Whether a definite period for ratification shall be fixed, so that all 
may know what it is, and speculation on what is a reasonable time 
may be avoided, is, in our opinion, a matter of detail which Congress 
may determine as an incident of its power to designate the mode of 
ratification. 


The last sentence I shall read is as follows: 


It is not questioned that seven years, the period fixed in this instance, 
was reasonable, if power existed to fix a definite time; nor could it 
well be questioned considering the periods within which prior amend- 
ments were ratified. 


In the course of the opinion the court calls attention to the 
fact that up to that time, prior to the eighteenth amendment, 
21 amendments had been proposed; 17 had been adopted, and 
of those that had been adopted some had been adopted within 
one year and all within four years. Of course, since that time 
three more amendments have been proposed to the Constitution, 
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to wit, the eighteenth, the nineteenth, and the child labor 
amendment of 1924; the eighteenth and nineteenth amendments 
have been adopted, and the amendment of 1924 is still pending. 
The 5 amendments which have not been ratified by the requi- 
site number of States were proposed as follows: 2 in 1789, 
1 in 1810, 1 in 1861, and 1 in 1924. I think a fair inference 
from the the discussion in the Dillon case is that further at- 
tempts to ratify the outstanding amendments except the one of 
1924 would be ineffective and invalid, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] has made a point of 
order against the appropriation carried in this section for the 
expenses of enforcing the provisions of the national prohibi- 
tion act. He makes this point of order: First, that there is no 
authoritative law for the appropriation, because this appropria- 
tion is based on the laws that have been passed for the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition act, which act itself depends for its 
validity on the constitutionality of the eighteenth, or prohibi- 
tion, amendment. In other words, his point of order is based 
on the supposition of fact that there is no operative eighteenth 
amendment at the present time. In the beginning of his argu- 
ment he made the statement that he was not arguing the con- 
stitutionality of this law and that this is not the time or place 
to raise a constitutional question. With that part of the gentle- 
nran’s argument the Chair entirely agrees. The Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole, or even the Speaker of the House, 
is not called upon to decide a constitutional question or even 
render an opinion on a constitutional question. Notwithstand- 
ing that statement by the gentleman from New York, he imme- 
diately launched into a very long, carefully prepared, and some- 
what ingenious argument to uphold his contention that the 
eighteenth amendment is not operative at the present time. 
Now, what is the practical situation before the committee? 
We are governed by the rules and practices of the House, and 
as far as the Chair knows there are only one or two extreme 
occasions where we haye ever relied upon the Constitution 
itself as authority for making an appropriation in one of the 
regular appropriation bills. The Chair has seen one decision 
in connection with appropriations for ambassadors to foreign 
countries, where the only authorization was the clause in the 
Constitution which provides for the appointment of ambassadors. 

That was considered as sufficient authorization for making 
the appropriation. However, as a usual thing we are governed 
entirely by the rules and practices of the House. Clause 2 of 
Rule XXI reads as follows: 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not pre- 
viously authorized by law. 


The subcommittee on appropriations has very carefully and 
fully set out in the first page and a half of this special section 
all of the laws that have furnished the authority for the appro- 
priation. The Chair has examined some of these authorities 
and he believes there is sufficient and ample authority in the 
laws that are enumerated for making the appropriation. The 
gentleman from New York in his argument has not claimed 
that all of these laws have been repealed or, in fact, that any 
one of them has been repealed. As far as the present occupant 
of the chair is informed or knows, none of them haye been 
repealed. 

Therefore the Chair is of the opinion that there is ample au- 
thority of law for making the appropriation; that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has not gone beyond the authority 
that is given it, and therefore the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LINTHICUM : On page 21, line 4, after the 
word “ warehouses,” insert “ Provided further, That no money herein 
appropriated for the enforcement of the national prohibition act shall 
be used in the preparation or issue of any permit for the removal or 
use of any industrial alcohol known to be denatured by any poisonous 
drug or other material injurious to the human system.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I should much prefer to 
dispose of the point of order. A point of order was made against 
this amendment last year, but it was held in order by the Chair- 
man at that time. It is a limitation on the appropriation and 
comes within the Holman rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Indiana state 
his point of order? 

Mr. WOOD. I am not clear whether it is a limitation or not, 
but in any event it changes existing law. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. The whole question was gone into fast 
year; and if the gentleman insists on it, I shall be very pleased 
to read the decision of the Chairman last year holding it was in 
order as a limitation on the expenditure and was not new 
legislation. 

Mr. WOOD. I think we will save time if the point of order 
is withdrawn, and I therefore withdraw the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this is the identical amendment which was submitted to 
the committee last year. I do not think the committee had as 
much information upon this subject at that time as it has to- 
day. The very able speech made by the gentleman from New 
York last year, Doctor Sinovick, as well as his able speech of 
yesterday before this committee, clearly demonstrates the effect 
of poisons and other drugs upon the human system, such as are 
being used in industrial alcohol. It is well known that some 
100,000,000 gallons of industrial alcohol are used in this country 
every year. It is also known that some 10,000,000 gallons of 
industrial alcohol go into the drink of the country. 

It is now a question of whether this Congress desires to allow 
the prohibition officials to poison alcohol that they know, from 
their own investigations, is consumed by our people, and is used 
by the old and the young and by those who have no funds with 
which to find out whether the alcohol is good or bad. 

There are other ways to enforce the prohibition act. I am not 
caring whether you are in favor of temperance or whether you 
believe in prohibition; the question is, Do you believe that the 
country should poison this industrial alcohol which causes the 
death of several thousand people every year, when we know— 
and it has been shown by the gentleman from New York, Doc- 
tor Strovich—that there are other means of denaturing indus- 
trial alcohol which would make it practically impossible of 
drink. I read you from the speech of yesterday in which Doc- 
tor Smovron, our colleague, tells of the effect of these poisons 
on the human system: 


What do these poisons do? Here is wood alcohol. Wood alcohol 
can not be extracted completely by any chemist when it is mixed with 
grain alcohol. If perchance a son or a daughter of any innocent person 
of the United States should take a tablespoonful of whisky containing 
wood alcohol it would within 12 to 24 hours affect his optic nerve. 
Within a day his optic nerve would begin to atrophy, and he would 
become permanently blind. In 90 per cent of all cases of wood 
alcohol optic-nerve disease, that blindness is incurable. It remains with 
the individual throughout life. Wood alcohol also causes the liver to 
undergo fatty degeneration, from which it ultimately becomes destroyed. 

Here is bichloride of mercury. When bichloride of mercury is taken 
into the human body it affects the kidneys, Here are the kidneys. 
They secrete 40 ounces of urine a day. If an individual takes whisky 
poisoned with bichloride of mercury his kidney function is impaired. 
The kidney secretion is diminished by 30, 20, and 10 ounces of urine a 
day, until it ceases working altogether and the unfortunate victim dies 
from uremic poisoning. That is what bichloride of mercury does. 

Here is benzene. Benzene affects the lungs. When benzene is taken 
in liquor you develop bronchitis, asthma, and hemorrhage from the 
lungs. 

Here is hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, and carbolic acid. When 
an unsuspecting person drinks this concoction it corrodes the mucus 
membrane of the stomach and forms ulcerations in the first part of the 
intestine, called the duodenum, and gives rise to hemorrhages, It 
destroys the liver and cripples the heart. Death is a welcome relief 
to the tragic victim of poisoned alcohol. 

Take brucine. Brucine is related to strychnine. When taken into 
the human body through the medium of liquor it paralyzes the muscles 
of the body and gives rise to convulsions, until death terminates the 
life of the innocent boy or girl who may have partaken thereof. 

Here is phosphoric acid or phosphorus, When imbibed with alcohol 
it causes necrosis and gangrene of the bone, which necessitates 
amputation. 

It is this industrial alcohol poisoned by the Government that has sent 
thousands of our unfortunate American citizens to an early and unsus- 
pected grave. 

I do not propose to go into this question at any great length. 
I am opposed to any such system even in the enforcement of 
prohibition, and I do not think the Congress desires to put itself 
in the position of authorizing them to do something which the 
Prohibition Unit itself knows will poison people in our country, 
particularly when there are other means of denaturing such 
alcohol. 

It is not a question, as I have said, of what you believe as to 
prohibition, it is simply a question of whether you believe in 
poisoning the people through this industrial alcohol. 

If you adopt this amendment, it leaves the Prohibition Unit 
entirely free to all other means of denaturing the alcohol, but 
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prohibits it from poisoning alcohol and making it so it will 
destroy our people. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. In the remarks of our col- 
league from New York [Mr. Smovicu] on yesterday, he made 
some recommendations showing how we could employ methods 
other than poisoning alcohol that would be just as effective as 
what they are trying to use now. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, absolutely so. I feel the time has 
come when we should act as human beings in this matter. 

I am sure we all deplore the shootings which have taken place 
through the country. I know we deplore the shooting down of 
men by the Coast Guard. I know we deplore all those things 
which seem to place the country in great turmoil. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In just a moment. I do hope that with 
this splendid gathering here to-day while this question is being 
discussed, the Congress will take cognizance of what the Pro- 
hibition Unit is doing in this matter, 

Mr, BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield before he gets away 
from that point? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will not yield to the gentleman just 
now, and I hope the gentleman will let me follow my trend of 

ought. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield now before he gets 
started on his statement? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Let me finish this expression, and then I 
will yield to the gentleman during the balance of my time. 

Up until recently, I think it was order No. 44, we used gaso- 
line in denaturing alcohol, and it seemed to have pretty good 
effect. I do not think since the fight of last year on this subject 
you gentlemen have heard much about the poisoning of alcohol, 
but here recently the Prohibition Unit has authorized the sub- 
stitution of wood alcohol in place of gasoline. Now, what is the 
effect? Everybody knows the effect of wood alcohol on the 
human system and on the optic nerve; how it causes blindness, 
The question is, Do we want to uphold the Prohibition Unit 
in afflicting with blindness those people who for some reason or 
other violate the law or who are trying to get some relief from 
some particular situation? 

I will now answer the gentleman. 

Mr. BEEDY. I rose to ask the gentleman a question sug- 
gested by his remark that we all deplore the shootings recently 
by the Coast Guard. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. In that expression I join with the gentleman. 
I regret that it is ever necessary to shoot anybody to enforce 
any law. Will the gentleman also join with me in an expression 
of regret that there have also been many shootings of our offi- 
cials by those who were attempting violations of law? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, I join the gentleman in anything that 

will stop this outlawry in our country. I am sorry, but it is 
my belief that the prohibition situation at the present time is 
the cause of much of this condition. If the gentleman can find 
some way to stop it, I will join him at any time. 

Mr. BEEDY. Now, let us reason this thing out. Does the 
gentleman believe it is a sound doctrine of law that when an 
officer sees one in the commission of a felony, whether it is an 
offense against the prohibition law or otherwise, and he tries to 
stop him and the attempting offender flees, and attempts to 
escape, that the officer has the right to exercise all reasonable, 
necessary force to apprehend the party who is attempting the 
violation of law? Is there any difference between the gentleman 
and myself on this fundamental proposition. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say this, that I do not believe 
I shall eyer be able to bring myself to the point where I can 
justify an officer shooting a man down for having a little liquor 
in his possession. If I were an officer—but I could not be an 
officer, because I could not shoot a man down, take his life, and 
destroy the support of his family for a mere pint of whisky. 

Mr. BEEDY. I want the gentleman to be fair with me. I 
did not ask the gentleman if whenever a man has a little liquor 
in his possession an officer might shoot him. Many times a 
man has a little liquor and yet is not committing a felony. The 


question I am asking the gentleman is, that when any man is 
committing a felony the law officer, seeing him in the commission 
of a felony has the right to use all the force reasonable and 
necessary to apprehend the violator. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman's question brings in a 
number of hypothetical conditions. The gentleman does not 
specify what kind of a felony. 

Mr. BHEDY. Any kind of a felony. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If it is liquor or life, I am in favor of life, 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that the Congress and all 
sane people all through the United States for years and years 
have disapproved of the unnecessary killing of people who did 
violate the sacred law, and that the officers have been warned 
not to kill or use unnecessary power in arresting violators of 
the law? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Maryland 
may be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman ask our 
distinguished colleague the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brevy] 
if it is his opinion that those members of the Coast Guard who 
violated the criminal section of the statute when they stole, 
possessed, and transported intoxicating liquor, should have been 
shot by other members of the Coast Guard when they were 
committing the felony? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Will the gentleman from Maine please 
answer the question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BEEDY. I would be glad to answer it, but ~ would 
like to take more time than the gentleman from Maryland has, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman can answer it 
yes or no. 

Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman will permit me to answer it 
in my own way. I do not care whether the man is a member 
of the Coast Guard or not, if he is committing a felony and 
he attempts to escape when the officer attempts to apprehend 
him, the officer has a right to exercise all the power reasonably 
necessary to apprehend him. If a Coast Guard man takes liquor 
that did not belong to him and drinks it, if he is committing 
a felony, then the officer has the right to use force against him 
as against any other man. I do not attempt to condone the 
drinking of liquor that did not belong to them. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What does the gentleman 
think about a milkman transporting fermented buttermilk, or 
sour milk, which contains more than a half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol, and the officer goes after him and he refuses to stop, 
Does the gentleman think that he should be shot? Frequently 
buttermilk and sour milk do contain more than a half of 1 per 
cent alcohol. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inguiry: Is this time being used on the other side 
coming out of the time of the gentleman from Maryland? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It ought not to be, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Maryland have 
5 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land be extended for 5 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Will the gentleman from Maryland allow 
2 z ask a question through him of the gentleman from 

ne 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to answer the question of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SanarH]. He asked how the peo- 
ple felt about these shootings and the unlawful acts throughout 
the country. I say to the gentleman, in reference to that, 
I think the best answer to that question is the fact that eight 
States in this country have withdrawn their enforcement laws 
by repeal. I now yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SIROVICH ]. 

Mr. SIROVICH. May I ask the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Brepy] a question? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If I may have the time. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Just for a minute. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think the gentleman ought to get his 
own time for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maryland yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield for a minute. I am afraid of the 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman is going to yield for a ques- 
tion, I hope he will yield for the answer. 

Mr. LINTHICUM.’ Surely. i 

Mr. BEEDY. I shall make it as brief as possible. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I personally believe in the rigid enforcement 
of the prohibition law. I want every wet and dry to respect it 
in this country; but does not the gentleman believe that when a 
Coast Guard finds a man violating the prohibition law and 
the man flees, or he shoots at him, he should shoot two or three 
times above him and beside him and around him to show that 
the Government is sincere, and then, if he does not stop, to 
enforce the law as it should be enforced? 

Mr. BEEDY. I think if he can shoot into the air a dozen 
times and warn the fellow without letting him get away from 
him, that that is his duty, and that is a part of the broad 
proposition which I lay down, that he must at all times exer- 
cise such reasonable force with respect to the violator as to 
apprehend him. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Does the gentleman know whether in the 
Coast Guard shooting that was done? 

Mr. BEEDY. I know that no warning gun, if the gentleman 
is referring to the Black Duck incident, was fired before the 
gun was fired which resulted in the loss of life, but when the 
order 

Mr. SIROVICH. Just a minute. That is what the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. LIN THICUX] objects to, to having a 
Coast Guard shoot men down ere they have opportunity to 
realize that the Government is sincere. 

Mr. BEEDY. Oh, well, they had been ordered to stop, the 
siren had been blown, and the searchlight had been thrown on 
them; but if the Coast Guard men had stopped to fire a warn- 
ing shot, they—the rum runners—would have escaped. They 
would have been lost in the fog. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. I have a very high regard for the gentleman 
from Maryland, and I assume that he is better posted on this 
subject because of the position he occupies in this House as the 
head of a group. I have heard for some months a great many 
charges about the officers of the law killing, unlawfully, citi- 
zens of the United States. Can the gentleman now give a list, 
or will he include in his remarks in the Record a statement of 
the number of cases in the last year where Government officers 
have unlawfully slain citizens; and the test of that being un- 
lawful will be whether or not he has been found guilty by a 
court of competent jurisdiction and a jury. 

Will he give that list? I have investigated a good many of 
these cases where the charge has been made, and it was started 
with a charge and ended with a charge, and no judgment ren- 
dered. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not true that in all cases the Govern- 
ment 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will suspend. The gentle- 
man from Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that that is just 
the difficulty, The moment the Government officer does act that 
way he is removed from the State court and brought before one 
of our own commissioners and then discharged. That is the 
difficulty. 

Mr. SLOAN, That is a distinct charge against the judicial 
system of this country, which is not valid. 

Mr. SABATH. It is true. Instead of being prosecuted, he 
is being defended by the district attorneys in each and every 
instance. 

Mr. SLOAN. I challenge the gentleman’s general charge 
against the integrity of the courts of the United States. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEHDY. I ask that the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois be taken down, and I make the point of order that they 
are out of order and ask that they be expunged from the 
Recorp in that he makes a sweeping charge implying that the 
prosecuting officers of the country in each and every instance; 
the gentleman, in effect, says our prosecuting officers are defend- 
ing and protecting law violators, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
to the point of order made by the gentleman from Maine that 
the committee has no authority to expunge remarks from the 
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Mr. BEEDT. I agree with the gentleman. I made the point 
of order and ask that the language be taken down. The Com- 
mittee of the Whole, I understand, then rises and reports to the 
House, which then passes on the question as to whether the 
language offends against the rule. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman demands that the words 
be taken down and reported at the desk, the Chair understands? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
from Maryland be permitted to proceed for one minute, to make 
a statement to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Maryland be allowed to 
Proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I did not hear the exact 
expression of the gentleman from Illinois, but I am quite sure 
that what he said was in order, and I know the gentleman so 
well that I feel he would not say anything detrimental to the 
courts of this country. I wish we did not have to take up this 
pes I am sure the gentleman will make it satisfactory to the 

ouse. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I wonder if the gentleman could induce any of 
Mn drys to defend the use of poisons in alcohol. That is the 

Ssue. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. That is just exactly it, and we have 
been drawn away from it. Somebody has drawn a herring 
across the track. I do not think it is properly in the Recorp, in 
the first place. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Beeny] having challenged the 
words of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sanarn] and asked 
that they be taken down, all this debate is out of order until the 
words have been read from the desk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has the right, on the point 
of order, after he has taken his seat, to make an explanation, 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of the RECORD 
I make my point of order. I make it on two grounds. First, 
that the gentleman who made the remark did not have the floor 
and had not been recognized by the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Linraicum], but interjected it in the course of debate. 

And second, I make the eharge that it is an unjustifiable and 
a sweeping charge against the judicial arm of the Government, 
viz, the United States Commissioners, and also against the 
executive officers of the Government. I think such sweeping 
charges ought not to go unchallenged. And may I say this—I 
do not wish to be meticulous in this matter—I have been in the 
House for nine years and have listened to these sweeping state- 
ments, which we have taken in the main good-naturedly be- 
cause we thought they were not uttered ill-naturedly, but I 
think we ought to be careful in the remarks that are made, 
and especially in reflections made upon the officials of the 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The demand has been made by the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Brror] that the words objected to 
shall be taken down and read at the Clerk's desk. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLACK. Was I not within my rights in wanting to 
discuss the point of order 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee automatically rises, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, does not the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
before reporting to the House, have the duty of determining 
whether the words were uttered in debate, or whether the 
gentleman who made the statement objected to had been 
recognized and had the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule is this: When disorderly words 
are spoken in Committee of the Whole they are taken down 
and read at the Clerk’s desk, whereupon the committee rises 
and reports the matter to the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. Could not the gentleman who made the 
motion, by unanimous consent, ask that the words objected to 
be withdrawn? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes; provided the statement is out of 
order. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have the record made read to me. I have been a Mem- 
ber of the House for 34 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the words taken 
down. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Sanark. It is true. Instead of being prosecuted, he is being 
defended by district attorneys in each and every case. x 


Mr. BEEDY: Mr. Chairman, that is not the language I 
have reference to. Just prior to that statement he referred to. 
the judiciary, the commissioners. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will take down the additional 
objectionable words that the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to submit a question 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I rise to present a question of order and to 
advance an argument as to parliamentary procedure. I think 
it devolyes upon the Chair when a point of order is made by any 
member of the committee, challenging the words or utterances 
of a Member on the floor and asserting that they are not in 
order, to determine for the committee, as its presiding officer, 
whether they are in order or out of order. Is it not in con- 
sonance with the rules and good parliamentary usage, upon a 
Member rising and challenging any utterance, for the Chair him- 
self first to determine and rule whether the remarks are in 
order? If he decides they are in order, that is the decision of 
the committee; if he rules that they are not in order, then they 
are immediately reported back to the House for the House to 
take action upon. If any other course should be followed, it 
wouid not be good parliamentary practice, but would delay the 
proceedings of the committee wheneyer a Member might cap- 
tiously call a Member to order for words spoken. It is the prov- 
ince of the Chair to determine whether the remarks are out of 
order or not. The Chair must determine, I respectfully submit, 
whether in his judgment as the presiding officer of the com- 
mittee the remarks as taken down are in order or out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The rules of the House provide that the 
words must be taken down and submitted to the House. There 
is no discretion lodged in the Chair in this matter at this time. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak a moment 
on the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under the Chair’s own ruling we can not 
have any discussion now. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 


Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the rule provides that unparlia- 
mentary remarks made in debate must be taken down. The 
practice is and the rules provide that the man who has the floor 
can ignore entirely an interruption by any Member who has not 
obtained his consent to interrupt. The Chair, it seems to me, 
would be justified in going to the extent of deciding the propo- 
sition as to whether the remarks have been actually made in 
debate, 

The gentleman from Maryland said he did not yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois at the time that he interjected the 
remarks to which objection is made, and certainly a Member 
Sitting in his seat in the back part of the Chamber who inter- 
jects an unparliamentary remark can not interrupt the orderly 
proceedings of this House and take off the floor the Member who 
is entitled to it. I think the Chair would be perfectly within 
his province in holding that the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois were not made in debate, and therefore that they do 
not come within the purview of the rule, 

The CHAIRMAN. It would seem to the present occupant of 
the chair that if the words were taken down by the stenog- 
rapher they were a part of the debate. The gentleman from 
Maryland had yielded to the gentleman from Illinois; they were 
discussing the proposition and the words were taken down by 
the stenographers in course of a running debate. 

Mr. MAPES. The Chair will remember, I think, a ruling by 
former Speaker Clark, and the reiteration of that ruling at dif- 
ferent times, that a Member on the floor has a right to ignore 
in the making up of his manuscript any remark that is made by 
a Member who does not obtain the consent of the man who has 
the floor. There was a running debate here, and from time to 
time the gentleman from Maryland yielded to different Mem- 
bers, but he states very definitely that he did not yield at the 
time the remarks were made by the gentleman from Illinois 
which are objected to. 

It was my distinct impression at the time that he had not 
yielded to the gentleman at that time, and I think it is the im- 
pression of several Members who were sitting here watching 
the proceedings that at that particular moment the gentleman 
from Maryland did not yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But that is not the question. The ques- 
tion is whether or not certain language uttered on the floor of 
the committee is out of order. 

Mr. MAPES. The words must be uttered in debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He is challenging the words themselves. 
He is not challenging the question as to whether they were 
made in debate or not. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair make a statement, follow- 
ing the suggestion of the gentleman from Michigan that a 
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great deal of latitude is given to the Member who has the 
floor. In the debate the gentleman from Illinois had asked 
questions and the gentleman from Maryland had answered 
them to some extent. He had yielded to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, the gentleman from New York, and the gentleman 
from Nebraska, and it seems to the present occupant of the 
chair that as long as they were discussing the matter in run- 
ning debate and the request being made that the words be 
taken down, that there is nothing for the Chair to do except 
to have them taken down, read at the desk, and report them to 
the House. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The question is whether the words that 
were read from the desk as having been taken down are suf- 
ficient to report to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not for the Chairman of the 
ATERS of the Whole to decide. There is a definite rule 
on it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I have another point in mind. The very 
first words that were read from the desk a few minutes ago 
were these: 


It is true. 


They, standing by themselyes and away from the text of 
what had gone before, will be meaningless when reported to 
the House. The parliamentary question I have in mind is 
this: Whether under those circumstances the preceding lan- 
guage to which the response was made, the language of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra], should not also 
be obtained so that the House can have a fair picture before it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Maine insist 
on having the words taken down? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, has the reporter taken down 
the language just immediately preceding the charge made 
against the district attorney? 

The CHAIRMAN. He has, and the Clerk will report it. 

Mr. BEEDY, I ask that it be taken down, and, by unanimous 
consent, I would like to have it reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. SABATH. Isn't it true that in all cases the Government 

Tue CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend. The gentleman from 
Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. LaGuarpia. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes, 

Mr. LaGuanpia. The gentleman knows that that is just the difficulty. 
The moment the Government officer does act that way he is removed 
from the State court and brought before one of our own commis 
sioners and then discharged. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Stoan. That is a distinct charge against the judicial system of 
this country, which is not valid. 

Mr. Sanark. It is true. Instead of being prosecuted he is being 
defended by district attorneys in each and every instance. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist that the words 
be taken down? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I understand the procedure is 
that when an officer kills a law offender and that man is ín- 
dicted in a State tribunal the case is transferred to the Fed- 
eral courts and the State officer thereupon prosecutes—— 

The CHAIRMAN. That has nothing to do with the question 
before the committee. Does the gentleman demand that the 
words be taken down? 

Mr. BEEDT. If the gentleman from Illinois will assure the 
committee that he had no intention of refiecting—— 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I demand the 
regular order. 

Mr. BEEDY. Upon the judicial or executive branch of the 
Government I shall not insist; otherwise I shall. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist? That is the 
only question before the committee at the present time. 

Mr. BEEDY. I do, unless the gentleman assures the com- 
mittee he did not intend to reflect upon the judiciary or the 
executive branch of the Government. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
[Mr. Trrson] having resumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that, the committee haying had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 8531) making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
and for other purposes, in the course of debate certain words 
were uttered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sasarn] 
which the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brepy] demanded to be 
taken down; that the Chair had had the words taken down, and 
now reports them for action by the House, 
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The -SPEAKER pro tempore. 
alleged offending words. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. SåBATH. It is true. Instead of being prosecuted he is being 
defended by district attorneys in each and every case. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand the rule, when the pro- 
cedure has gone as far as it has in this instance, under the rule 
it is the primary duty of the Speaker, before any further pro- 
cedure can be taken, to determine whether or not the words so 
reported are in themselves out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, they are not all the words I asked 
to be taken down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can only, rule on 
the words reported to the House by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 

The present occupant of the chair can see nothing objection- 
able, from a parliamentary standpoint, in the remarks reported. 

The committee will resume its session. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8531, with Mr. SNELL in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Scuarer of Wisconsin) there were—ayes 165, noes 42. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the Linthi- 
cum amendment, and I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, there is a grave question here 
whether the Linthicum amendment against the use of poisonous 
liquors is blasphemous. 

Dr. F. Scott McBride, national superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, said in Detroit.at his national conyention this 
week: 

The Anti-Saloon League was born of God, it has been led by Him, 
and will fight on while He leads. 


I will say a few words on that text to-day. 

The sugar lobbies spent $400,000, as the Caraway committee 
showed, but at no time did they contend that God was with 
them, or that their lobby was born of God, and led by God. 

But the Anti-Saloon League advocates poisonous liquor. This 
amendment is in opposition, and Mr. LIN THICUx may possibly 
be in sin. Of course, levity aside, Doctor McBride is clearly 
guilty of blasphemy in slandering God as above quoted. 

Late bulletins from the battle ground in Detroit where the 
Anti-Saloon League is beating up the devil this week and smell- 
ing Detroit for sin indicate that the devil is taking terrible 
punishment, that he is almost destroyed, and fears that he will 
not be able to hold out for more than a few days longer. But 
fortunately for the devil, the Anti-Saloon League leayes Detroit 
to-morrow, and if he can last until Monday morning and call his 
marvelous powers of recuperation into play, you may expect to 
have the old boy with us for some time to come. k 

Doctor McBride announced at the convention that God is with 
the Anti-Saloon League, but did not show any written message 
from God to prove it. He demanded $50,000,000 from Detroit 
and the country in general and intimated that with God and the 
$50,000,000 at the control of the Anti-Saloon League and with 
the devil all beaten up that the country will be safe for at 
least 10 years. The inference is that $50,000,000 or another 
$100,000,000 will be necessary at the end of that period for the 
Anti-Saloon League and its lobbyists to carry on. Surely a 
$50,000,000 lobbying fund can not be wrong. 

Doctor McBride and his aides said that the campaign against 
the devil had cost many millions. They all know that the Anti- 
Saloon League is presumed to have spent $70,000,000 to put pro- 
hibition across as a war-time measure and with this expenditure 
and its necessity as a war-time measure the result is achieved. 

Doctor McBride and his aides admitted that most of the popu- 
lation of the United States is now in the cities. They admitted 
that the cities, especially the big ones, are opposed to prohibition. 

However, he viewed the situation with the most decided op- 
timism and said that for prohibitionists the outlook is very 
rosy, and the goose hangs high. He did not admit that of the 
15 countries which had adopted prohibition on the recommenda- 
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tion of organizations similar to the Anti-Saloon League, only 
three of them—the United States, Finland, and Prince Edward 
Island—which is a Province by itself in Canada—did continue 
to experiment with prohibition. All the others had wished it 
good riddance to bad rubbish.” 

Doctor McBride claimed that the prosperity of the country, 
such as it is, is due to the Anti-Saloon League and prohibition. 
He would not admit that the great amount of gold which flowed 
to the United States as a result of the postwar period and the 
partial collapse of many nations, had anything to do with 
prosperity in the United States. He would not assume respon- 
sibility for the recent collapse of the stock market nor for the 
idleness of over 100,000 working men in Detroit. That must 
have been the work of the devil who won a temporary victory 
over the league. 

He would not explain the present prosperity of Sweden and 
practically all the Provinces of Canada which had denounced 
and renounced prohibition, nor for the prosperity of France— 
an antiprohibition country. 

He would not assume responsibility for the hard times for a 
number of years in the agricultural States which have enjoyed 
prohibition for these last few years and which have insisted 
upon the Northern and Eastern States accepting prohibition. 

Time and again the convention rocked with cheers when any 
speaker condoned promiscuous killings by prohibition agents 
and indirectly incited the agents to kill more men, women, and 
children. 

Doctor McBride, the head coach, and all his assistant coaches 
of the league carefully refrain from calling Detroiters a gang 
of aliens, which has been one of the pet vituperations of 
Detroit by the league for the last couple of years. 

Indeed, Assistant Coach Holsaple, who has been one of the 
chief offenders for a number of years in calling Detroit names, 
as the league’s lobbyist in charge of the Michigan State Legisla- 
ture, has aided in cheating Detroit and Wayne County out of 
its proper representation in the legislature. He chided any- 
body and everybody who said that Detroit is a lawless city. 
He did not say why this clever double-pass play, which evi- 
dently was confidently expected to score a touchdown on 
Detroit, came out of his brain or that of the head coach. 

Neither Doctor McBride nor any of his cohorts think any of 
the hardest drinking sections of the country are to-day in the 
Southern and Western States where moonshine stills in the hills, 
mountains, and swamps flourish practically uninterrupted. 
There the good citizen exercises a dual personality of copiously 
drinking wet and continuously voting dry just to see their 
sinful fellow citizens in.the big cities punished. 

Yes, my colleagues; Detroit is being smelt for sin by Podunk 
this week—and what a field day it is for Podunk! 

Meantime, the jails of the country are crowded to overflowing. 
In Russia the czar and the ecclesiastical tyrant, Rasputin, 
flattered themselves just before the collapse, that they had 
stopped all dissatisfaction and discontent by sending hundreds 
of thousands of scoffers and discontented persons to Siberia 
and the other terrible prisons of Russia. But then came the 
revolution and the people shot down the czar and all his 
family, the nobility, and over 6,000 of the clergy. 

The Anti-Saloon League in Detroit is screaming for more 
blood, more killings, more cruel and unusual punishments for 
offenders, and for the incarceration in prisons of more and more 
Americans. 

Our Federal prisons are overcrowded and in fact every prison 
in the country is overcrowded, mainly with prohibition offenders. 

Twenty-five hundred feet away from Detroit is Canada, which 
has thrown off prohibition. There the jails and prisons are 
practically empty as compared with the United States. There 
are no gunmen in Canada and crimes and lawlessness running 
rampant. Why? 

One of the chief reasons is the people threw off prohibition. 

The figures in Michigan are typical of the conditions in the 
United States. When Gov. Fred W. Green took office in Janu- 
ary, 1927, there were 2,700 persons in Jackson State prison. 
Warden Harry Jackson suggested a budget providing for 3,000 
prisoners, but when it went into effect a few months later the 
prisoners had jumped from 2,700 to 3,300. 

Now Doctor McBride and his assistant coaches promised 
that prohibition would empty the prisons and insane asylums 
and poorhouses of the country. We all know how false that 
promise was, and in the 15 countries which formerly had pro- 
hibition, they know how false those promises were. 

Now at Jackson State prison there are nearly 5,000 prisoners, 
and 40 per cent of the prison population is laid by prison of- 
ficials in Michigan to prohibition. Also the prison officials say 
that no prohibition offenders from Wayne County, which has 
half the population of Michigan, are in Jackson prison. 
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It costs $435 per year to support a prisoner at Jackson, and 
with 5,000 there at present that item alone to a State, which is 
hard pressed for money for good roads and its wonderful uni- 
versity and its colleges, amounts to a waste of $2,175,000 per 
year. 

Conditions are equally bad at Marquette and Ionia State 
prisons, at the Detroit house of correction, the road camps, and 
county jails. 

At last the tide which ran so strongly in this country in 
favor of the Anti-Saloon League because of its high-power 
propaganda, its extensive lobbying, and the stupendous amounts 
of money which it spent to fool and deceive the American people, 
has changed. 

Before long the country will return to normalcy. Violence 
and lawlessness by Government officials will not be encouraged 
successfully by the league. Graft by prohibition officials will 
not be winked at. Crime and immorality will be lessened. Or- 
ganized society will no longer be threatened and every Ameri- 
can man, woman, and child will be pledged anew to the ancient 
guaranties of founders of the Republic for life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Mr. Chairman, under permission granted me to revise and 
extend my remarks on prohibition, I wish to correct my speech 
of January 16 with regard to the value of the Canadian dollar 
as compared with that of the American dollar. 

My language was: 

The Canadian dollar which was worth 87 cents of our money when 
Canada had prohibition, went past 100 cents when Canada threw off 
prohibition. 


There is no doubt that Canada is more prosperous since it 
abandoned prohibition, but I was mistaken and misinformed 
as to the recent rate of exchange of the Canadian dollar. 

In 1920 it sank to 86.31 cents and rose as high as 91.61. 

In 1921 its lowest rate was 87.63 and its highest 92.77. 

In 1922 the lowest was 94.82 and the highest 100.08. 

In 1923 the lowest was 97.42 and the highest 99.09. 

In 1924 the lowest was 96.93 and the highest 99.98. 

In 1925 the lowest was 99.68 and the highest 100.09. 

In 1926 the lowest was 99.63 and the highest 100.14. 

In 1927 the lowest was 99.83 and the highest 100.13. 

In 1928 the lowest was 99.78 and the highest 100.03. 

In 1929 the lowest was 98.37 and the highest 99.64. 

The quotation last week was practically 99. 

I am making this correction because all throughout my career 
I have been very anxious to avoid making inaccurate statements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired; all time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cramton) there were—ayes 27, noes 107. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, I object to the 
vote on the ground that there is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum of the committee is present. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK : Page 20, line 3, after the colon, 
strike out everything down to line 8. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I knew the time was fast coming in this House when the drys 
would try to gag Members of this House trying to give expres- 
sion on this great issue. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Saparu] for standing firm for his words, and the gentleman 
who happened to occupy the Speaker's chair for his good sense 
and courage. 

I noticed one thing during the discussion of the Linthicum 
amendment. You did not have to gag the drys. They did not 
want to talk about this poisoned alcohol. Not one of them was 
ready to stand on his feet and oppose the amendment. 

This proposition of $50,000 for propaganda represents to me 
a very senseless waste. You are not going to dry up this coun- 
try with any circulars. I will admit that if you published the 
Bar Tender's Guide officially you would have a great demand 
for it, but you are not going to haye any demand for these 
circulars you want to print in the dry cause. 

I do not suppose you are going to stop drinking in this coun- 
try until some doctor, maybe my friend Smovick will do it, will 
get up some kind of an antidrink serum; and then all the drys 
will insist on everybody in the country being vaccinated with 
this serum, [Laugbter.] 
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The great danger of this $50,000 appropriation is that it is a 
departure which permits the Government to go into propaganda 
with Government money. 

This wet and dry question is the most important issue before 
the country. The country is split on it. The next congressional 
elections will be solely absorbed in the wet and dry question, 
and it is highly unfair for the drys to use $50,000 of the public 
money for dry propaganda for the coming election, Let us 
have this election on the merits of the question. Let not this 
Government of ours go into the advertising business; let not 
this Government of ours take a campaign contribution from 
the Treasury of the Government to help the friends of the ad- 
ministration. This is highly unfair and unprecedented. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I can not yield now, because I am afraid the 
gentleman’s remarks will have to be taken down. {Laughter.] 
Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I just want to ask a brief question. 

Mr. BLACK. Maybe I will yield after a while. 

There is no need for this proposition. There is no need for 
this advertising. The best-advertised proposition in this coun- 
try to-day is prohibition. It is getting millions of dollars of 
free space every day in the papers. It does not have to be 
advertised at all. 

I will suggest a way to help the people on this proposition 
along your own lines. It is a simple proposition. You do not 
have to spend any money. I am just going to ask the drys in 
this country to stop drinking and set an example, and then 
maybe the rest of the country will come along. 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman, or if I 
have the time I now yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I just wanted to ask the gentleman 
from New York if we did not settle that question last November? 

Mr. BLACK. No; we did not settle it. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. That was the big issue in the last 
campaign. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No such thing—not in New York State. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman has been in the House all day. 
ae 1 is far from being settled. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 21, line 4, after the word “ warehouses,” insert “Provided fur- 
ther, That no part or portion of this appropriation be expended by any 
agent, inspector, or undercoyer men, to purchase any intoxicating liquors 
for his or companions’ use in any public or private place.” 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is impossible to enforce prohibition in this country I have 
yoted for nearly all the appropriations. But I am unwilling 
that the peoples’ money should be used by the undercover men, 
and by these prohibition agents, as it has been used during 
the last six or eight years. If the reports in the newspapers 
are true thousands upon thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended by these agents who later have been discharged from 
the service for dishonesty, bribery, and corruption. 

I recognize that it is impossible for the department to get 
honest men to do this work that is assigned to these under- 
cover men, but notwithstanding that fact, I feel that more care 
should be taken before men are assigned to these important 
duties. 

I have read ef cases where these men have spent $75 or $100 
in cabarets with their lady friends, having a wonderful time at 
the expense of the taxpayers of the United States. Now, I am 
unwilling that the money I vote for should be expended in that 
way. 

Dat, gentlemen, I think we could easily cut $1,000,000 from 
the appropriation that is to be expended by undercover men and 
these agents. I think we could get one-dollar-a-year men who 
would be willing to serve for the privilege of being a prohibi- 
tion agent, because what I have heard in the majority of in- 
stances these men in the service in a short space of time become 
tremendously rich. So it is a paying proposition, and I know 
there are hundreds and thousands of men, especially now, when 
we haye such a tremendous unemployment, who would be will- 
ing to serve the Government as prohibition agents, without any 
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compensation, recognizing the fact that there is plenty of easy 
money to be had under our prohibition laws now in effect. 

So I feel that the least thing I can do is to offer the amend- 
ment, calling your attention and the attention of the country 
to how the money has been expended, and try to prevent in the 
future the expenditure of large sums of money on the part of 
those the most of whom, I am informed, have been discharged 
from the service, and many of them, if the truth were known, 
would be discharged for corruption and bribery. 

In view of that fact, I feel that if you are honest with pro- 
hibition you will vote for the amendment and let this tre- 
mendous appropriation be expended in a way that will do the 
most good. I repeat that you can not enforce the law, and the 
most of the money is squandered. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments to the section do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, line 20, after the word “thereby,” insert “Provided further, 
That no money herein appropriated shall be paid to any person who has 
been convicted of a felony or any person who has an indictment for a 
felony pending against him.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SABATH) there were 18 ayes and 83 nays. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpta: Page 19, line 18, strike out 
“$15,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof $300,000,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE Il. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

The following sums are appropriated in conformity with the act of 
July 2, 1836 (U. S. C., title 5, sees. 380, 786), for the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, namely: 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop: Page 65, line 5, strike out “ secs. 
380, 786,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: Secs. 380, title 39, 
sec. 786." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Post Office Department; Washington, D. C. 
Office of the Postmaster General. 


Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
and ask unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes out of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, I was interested in the remarks of 
my good friend Mr. Rankin, of Mississippi, the other day, 
when he attacked various and sundry newspaper and news-reel 
people for their seeming exaggeration of accounts and pictures 
taken and the means undertaken in procuring pictures of the 
famous fire in the Capitol on the night of January 3 of this 
year. Also, I have listened to the remarks of my good friend 
and distinguished leader of the opposition, Mr. TILS ON, as he 
opened his remarks with a reference to that famous fable of 
Esop's, Wolf, wolf, when there was no wolf.“ But, in 


ceeding, since I have referred to these two of the best friends I 
have in the House, I want, as one who was fortunate or maybe 
as the occasion presented itself, to express my feelings or, in 
other words, the consternation that overcame my American 
patriotic soul at the time, and I take no issue with my distin- 
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guished colleagues in doing so, for, as I have said before, they 
are two of my best personal friends. And for Mr. Titson to 
hold the position he does as leader of the opposition party, that 
of a real Florida-cracker Democrat, as I am, he has been un- 
usually kind and considerate to me. 

But in proceeding, I will say that I left my home district, the 
third Florida, on the afternoon of January 1, after driving over 
a lot of the most delightful and picturesque paved highways, 
and for the next two days through Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Virginia of the old historie South. And on 
this drive through Florida I was reminded of Ponce de Leon, 
De Narvaez, and De Soto; through Georgia of James Ogle- 
thorpe, Robert Toombs, Sydney Lanier, the poet, and others of 
the illustrious past; through South Carolina of Francis Marion, 
John C. Calhoun, and others who have added laurels and luster 
to the Nation's history; through North Carolina I was reminded 
of the dispute between North and South Carolina as to which 
belonged the honor of giving the first light of day to the personi- 
fication of Democracy in America—Andrew Jackson, and thought 
also of Nathanael Greene, and of a more recent date, Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy in the late war—and he dried the 
Navy. Through the grand Old Dominion, Virginia, and my 
thoughts were of Washington, Jefferson, Stonewall Jackson, 
“Jeb” Stuart, Lee, and a host of others that have added luster, 
and memory of them should act as a guiding star to future 
Americans as examples of patriotism and fidelity to Democratic 
and patriotic principles, and arrived in the Capital of the great- 
est Nation on earth in time to get dinner and walk out on the 
street in front of my hotel, to hear the fire alarm. To my con- 
sternation, I heard the added remark, “ The Capitol is on fire.” 
Living down across the Capitol Grounds, northwest, I looked up 
and beheld the flames just bursting forth. Imagine the emotion 
and the consternation that raged in my soul, for it was nearly 
three years ago when I first came to this city to assume the 
responsibilities that my people at home had intrusted to me, and 
from this same abode I trudged up the “ Hill” and thought of 
the greatness and grandeur of this edifice, representative of a 
great Nation and this thought came to me in all of my excite- 
ment on the night of January 3, 1930: That this grand exempli- 
fication of the American Nation was on fire. 

In my excitement, I ran for my topcoat and hat that I might 
go and help extinguish the blaze, and as I ran up the walk 
through the grounds that surround the Capitol and reached the 
ramparts or western approach, never such an emotion or a 
more patriotic fervor overcame anyone. From these western 
ramparts I looked up and, as the blaze and threat from the 
flame was whipping toward the magnificent dome, yet and yet 
Old Glory in the light of our early evening, by the light of 
the innumerable illuminations that make an object of beauty 
of the dome, and in the lightning blaze of a fire that was threat- 
ening its foundation, yet with the screeching sound of the 
sirens of the fire engines from the 27 to 30 fire stations in 
the District, which were shrieking a warning for the right of 
way, nothing so thrilled me, though, as I looked skyward, and 
even though the blaze threatened its foundations, I was re- 
minded that it would not give way its duty “To wave o'er 
the land of the free and the home of the brave.” I was re- 
Strained to remember of what I had read of the immortal 
Francis Scott Key as he was held on a ship in view of Fort 
McHenry when, in his patriotic fervor and after going through 
the terrible night's vigil, from the early morn’s light he could 
vision Old Glory, and the view inspired him to write those 
memorable lines: “Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early 
light what so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleam- 
ing,” and so forth, or the words of our nationa. anthem, and 
with a thought of what happened to the Nation’s Capitol 
in 1814, under General Ross and his army of Britishers, I 
rushed around to the east front about the time the firemen 
arrived and, after having observed such a threat as I had to 
the Capitol, I joined in with the gallant firemen and others who 
felt as I did, to aid in pulling the hose through a smashed 
main entrance Capitol door that it could be used at the seat 
of conflagration on the top floor; and I tell you it was no 
easy job. Pretty soon the blaze was out and I started away, 
and pretty soon I ran into a policeman and a Mr. Lieutenant 
of Police—that, after everything was over, except the moving 
pictures. I did not see the picture taking as I had gone home; 
but there was a fire, but not nearly so much fire as there was 
smoke afterward. But during the height of the flame I got a 
thrill 1 will never forget. I thank you. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


When specifically approved by the Postmaster General, transfers may 
be made between the appropriations or allocations of appropriations in 
this title under the respective jurisdiction of any bureau, office, institu- 
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tion, or service, in order to meet increases in compensation resulting 
from the reallocation by the Personnel Classification Board of positions 
under any such organization unit. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, and ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
four minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word and asks unanimous consent to proceed 
for four minutes out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I am prompted 
to take this time to answer some of the remarks of my distin- 
guished colleague from the State of Ohio [Mr. Cooper]. He 
stated that the last presidential election was a referendum on 
the prohibition question. The facts clearly indicate he is in 
error. No one can truthfully state that the election of Presi- 
dent Hoover was an indication that the American people favor 
the prohibition laws, Nearly all of the States that Mr. Hoover 
failed to carry are well known to be the driest of the. dry, 
wherein the Ku-Klux Klan and Anti-Saloon League are excep- 
tionally strong. 

The people of Wisconsin in 1926, on a straight referendum, 
voted by a majority of almost 200,000 in favor of modification 
of the Volstead Act, and in 1928 gave President Hoover a ma- 
jority of almost 100,000. Subsequently on a straight referendum 
they voted to repeal the State prohibition law with a majority 
of over 150,000. 

The Democratic standard bearer obtained most of his electoral 
yotes below the Mason and Dixon line, the citadel of the dry 
Anti-Saloon League and Ku-Klux Klan, Who is there in 
America to-day who can truthfully state that the Democratic 
candidate received these votes below the Mason and Dixon 
line because he was wet? We know that the heart of the 
Democratic Party is below the Mason and Dixon line, and there 
we have the heart of the dry movement, and that is one reason 
why the liberty-loving citizens of the State of Wisconsin who 
are against the existing sumptuary prohibition laws did not 
follow the Democratic Party in the last presidential campaign. 
In speaking in Milwaukee, Governor Smith correctly stated that 
before the President could act on a modification of the Volstead 
Act, Congress would have to pass it. He also correctly stated 
that before the eighteenth amendment could be modified or 
repealed, action would have to be taken by the Congress and the 
State legislatures. He also said that if we wanted the prohibi- 
tion laws modified we should put the Democratic Party back in 
power. The liberty-loving people of Wisconsin knew it was 
merely a campaign gesture, and that if we want to modify or 
repeal these sumptuary prohibition laws, we can not do it by 
putting the dry Democratic Party in power. 

Mr. Speaker, the voters of Wisconsin gave President Hoover 
a majority of almost 100,000. Not on the prohibition question 
but because he was the best qualified candidate for the position. 
They voted for him because of his great ability and his out- 
standing record of achievements and his position on great public 
questions, such as the St, Lawrence waterway and the protective 
tariff of the Republican Party. [Applause.]} 

Mr. Chairman, if we refer to the roll call and debate on the 
$25,000,000 annual additional appropriations to euforce the 
prohibition laws, we will find that the Democratic leaders sup- 
ported this huge increase, and that with very few exceptions 
the Democrats voted in favor of that additional appropriation. 
We will also find that the Republican leaders opposed the ex- 
traordinary excessive increase, and that the Republican Members 
of the House voted against it with few exceptions. So I say to 
the gentleman from Ohio, the State where the disreputable Anti- 
Saloon League was conceived, born, and reared, and in which 
its national headquarters is now located, and whose police statis- 
ties show that they do not drink the way their Representatives 
in the legislative halls vote and talk, that the presidential elec- 
tion was not a referendum on the wet-and-dry question. I 
would request the gentleman from Ohio and the other drys to 
get behind the movement of the wets to bring out in the open 
on the floor of this House the question of changing these pro- 
hibition laws and support our demand for a record vote, so 
that the word can go to the country just how the Members of 
Congress stand. I feel confident that in the following Congress 
we will then have a great many more liberal-minded, liberty- 
loving, antiprohibition Members than we have to-day. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes in order to ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin a question, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BYRNS, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. SCHAFER] a moment ago made the remark that the 
Democratic leaders had invariably voted for increases in ap- 
propriations for the purpose of enforcing the prohibition law, 
He followed that, as I understood him, with the statement that 
the Republican leaders had opposed it. The gentleman made 
that statement, I presume, for the purpose of declaring to the 
country that the Republican Party, his party, is opposed to the 
enforcement of the Volstead law? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I merely made a statement 
of facts, which the CONGRESSIONAL Record indicates. 

Mr. BYRNS. The object of my inquiry was to ascertain 
how the gentleman construed the action of the leaders on both 
sides of the House and as to whether his statement was made 
in order to lead us to infer that the leaders of his party, the 
Republican Party, were opposed to the enforcement of the law? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. It was made because I 
wanted to expose the fanaticism of the dry Democratie sup- 
porters of the prohibition laws. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHarrr] directed some of his 
remarks to me and asked that we have a showdown in this 
House, I will say that he stands with the committee of 67—I 
think the number is—who are going to attempt to bring about 
some legislaion on the floor of this House along the line of the 
abolition of the Volstead Act or the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment. I want to say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that I welcome that test and it can not come too quickly for me, 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GREEN. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] —— 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
gentleman is not speaking in order. 

Mr. GREEN. I am speaking in order, I assure the gentleman, 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman has not said anything about the 
last word. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes along the line of the subject matter 
now pending before the House. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I object. The gentleman is out 
of order. 

Mr. GREEN. Then I move to strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, the question of party has been 
brought into this debate by the gentleman from Wisconsin and 
the attitude of the voters south of Mason and Dixon line. 
Those people below Mason and Dixon line have ever been 
loyal to the principles of the Democratic Party. In these prin- 
ciples they have found their solace and protection; in fact, 
they largely founded the principles of the Democratic Party. 
They vote these principles; with them principle rises aboye 
individuals. They wrote these principles into the Constitution 
and its amendments; and you will find the people below the 
Mason and Dixon line fighting for the Constitution and main- 
taining it and also all of its amendments. We believe in the 
majesty of the law and the integrity of the Constitution. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of the First Assistant Postmaster General, $525,860. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in the item under considera- 
tion for clerical services in the office of the First Assistant Post- 
master General, and in the items in the following paragraphs 
for like services under the Second, Third, and Fourth Assistant 
Postmasters General I notice that the amounts appropriated this 
year are abnormally increased over those carried in the existing 
law. It is something, as I figure it, over $250,000 of increase 
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for new services in the offices of the several Postmasters 
General. 

If my figures are correct, the current act provides, in the 
oflice of the First Assistant, $461,740, and we provide here for 
$525,860. In the office of the Second Assistant the current law 
provides $332,880, and we provide here for $408,180. In the 
office of the Third Assistant the current law provides $744,810, 
and we provide in this bill $751,010, a slight increase. In the 
office of the Fourth Assistant in the last appropriation act, the 
amount carried was $434,530, and I notice there is a reduction 
here to $313,270, making a reduction under the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General of $121,000. I was in error in thinking 
there was an increase under each of these Assistant Postmasters 
General. I now ask if this increase of $150,000 is caused by an 
abnormal condition? 

Mr. WOOD. No. The only increase in the items that the 
gentleman refers to is $8,120. All the rest are transfers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then they are only apparent increases? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. There is $1,800 transferred to the Fourth 
Assistant on account of the transfer of the personnel. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are these the budget estimates that are 
carried in this bill? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the committee in- 
formation as to how many instances there are in which the 
committee reduced the Budget estimates? 

Mr. WOOD. They are set out in the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I mean the number of paragraphs. 

Mr. WOOD. They are set out in the report, also. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know; but I thought the gentleman had 
the exact number of instances where he exceeded the Budget 
figures, and in how many instances the committee has slashed 
the Budget estimates. 

Mr. WOOD. We have reduced the Budget estimates over 

Mr. STAFFORD. I remember reading that statement in the 
gentleman’s report. I was desirous of ascertaining the number 
of paragraphs where a cut was made, Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the pro forma amendment, 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For miscellaneous items, including purchase, exchange, maintenance, 
and repair of typewriters, adding machines, and other labor-saving de- 
vices: not to exceed $3,000 for purchase, exchange, hire, and mainte- 
nance of motor trucks and motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles ; 
street-car fares not exceeding $540; plumbing; repairs to department 
buildings ; floor coverings ; postage stamps for correspondence addressed 
abroad, which is not exempt under article 47 of the London convention 
of the Universal Postal Union; $56,000; and of such sum of $56,000, 
not exceeding $14,500 may be expended for telephone service, not ex- 
ceeding $1,800 may be expended for purchase and exchange of law 
books, books of reference, railway guides, city directories, and books 
necessary to conduct the business of the department, and not exceeding 
$2,000 may be expended for expenses, except membership fees, of attend- 
ance at meetings or conventions concerned with postal affairs, when 
incurred on the written authority of the Postmaster General, and not 
exceeding $800 may be expended for expenses of the purchasing agent 
“and of the solicitor and attorneys connected with his office while travel- 
ing on business of the department. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to call the attention of the committee in a 
word or two to one practice of the Post Office Department which, 
in my judgment, is tremendously unfair to the smaller post- 
masters and post offices of the country. I have had this 
brought to my attention by some of the smaller postmasters of 
the country. The permit system which is used discriminates 
against the smaller post offices. Where these large companies are 
located, and they are mostly in large cities, they send out their 
mail over the country with a return envelope containing a per- 
mit, They use this permit in place of stamps and that deprives 
the local post offices of the sale of additional stamps or the 
cancellation, I am told. I feel this is a matter in which the 
Members of the House are vitally interested. I believe we need 
to look into it and see if something can not be done, because 
many of our smaller post offices, particularly the second and 
third class offices, are struggling. They are located in inade- 
quate quarters for the simple reason that they do not have 
receipts up to a certain amount. I think it is a vital question 
which we need to take note of in passing these appropriation 
bita: I just wanted to call this to the attention of the com- 
mittee. , 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mares). Without objection, the Clerk, 
on page 67, line 11, after the word “Union,” will change the 
semicolon to a comma. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of chief Inspector: For salaries of 15 inspectors in charge of 
divisions, at $4,500 each; and 525 inspectors, $1,984,125; in all, 
2,051,625. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLack: On page 70, line 11, add: “ Pro- 
vided, That no part of this expenditure shall be used to pay the salary 
of an inspector who usurps the duties of a postmaster or who recom- 
mends the demotion or dismissal of a postal employee without a full 
hearing of the facts in the case by the Civil Service Commission, with 
an opportunity for the accused to appear in person or through a chosen 
representative.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order against 
the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to the chairman 
of the committee for reserving his point of order. The purpose 
of this amendment is to curb the arbitrary power that some of 
the inspectors have assumed to themselves in their dealings with 
other members of the Postal Service. The Post Office Inspection 
Service is a great arm of the Government, an efficient arm of 
the Government, but that is no reason why they should be given 
any such power as they seem to have assumed in some cases. 

This amendment is prompted by the fact that the Post Office 
Department has recently turned over the management of the 
service to its inspection force. A corps of inspectors is now 
engaged in a so-called survey which apparently has for its 
purpose a breaking down of the employees’ protective laws and 
establishing technical restrictions to harass and annoy them. 

For instance, these inspectors have taken rest bars or stools 
out of the Detroit post office, now requiring women distributors 
to stand all day or all night, as the case may be, at their work. 
This is a cruel hardship inflicted upon defenseless employees in 
the name of the great Hoover god—economy. 

In Buffalo these inspectors have rearranged working shifts 
which result in much unnecessary night work. Clerks are now 
required to work an entire month on a night set, when hereto- 
fore they changed sets weekly. This is a very unpopular change, 
but again we find the welfare of the employees subordinated to 
the whims of these inspectors who override the judgment of 
postmasters, 

Mr, SPROUL of Illinois. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. In Chicago, where we have 13,500 
postal employees, the men work nights for years at a time 
before they get a day shift. 

Mr. BLACK. That is a condition we should remedy. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I do not know whether we should 
remedy it or not. The men appear to be perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. BLACK. The men in Buffalo are complaining about the 
situation. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I am getting no complaints from the 
people back there to have the rules changed. 

Mr. BLACK. Probably it is safer in Chicago to be working 
indoors at night. 

Mr. SPROUL of IIlinois. I do not know; and I am not so 
sure about that. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The gentleman from Illinois 
is a distinguished member of the Post Office Committee, and I 
know he is friendly to the postmen. He has demonstrated that 
time and time again. I have had complaints in New York 
about men having to work nights all the time. They prefer to 
shift day to night and night to day so that they will have 
some time at home with their families. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr, BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. About a year and a half or two 
years ago we gave the night employees a 10 per cent increase 
over what the day men receive. They are more than satisfied 
with it, and the men who are working days are crazy to get 
back to working nights in order to get the $210 increase. 

Mr. BLACK. I know the gentleman from Illinois has the 
best interests of his constituents at heart. He is one of the 
finest men in this House. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And is also interested in the 
postmen at large. 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. In Pittsburgh, a veteran super- 
visory employee committed suicide because of the harassment 
visited upon him by these inspectors who found fault with his 
methods of administration. I am not responsible for this state- 
ment. It was told to me, and I am willing to let the proper 
party take the responsibility for it. 

In Cincinnati, the home of our respected Speaker, many 
changes detrimental to the employees haye been forced upon the 
postmaster. Tours and shifts have been ruthlessly changed to 
the inconvenience of hundreds of defenseless men and women. 

In Boston the postal employees for years enjoyed the privilege 
of weekly salary payments, but the inspectors decided that this 
concession would have to be abandoned. Instance after in- 
stance could be cited in which these inspectors, working in the 
dark and acknowledging no superior authority, have outraged 
the rights of the postal employees. It is time for the Congress 
to inform this bureaucracy—the postal inspection force—that 
it can not take over the management of the Postal Service and 
disregard the rights of the employees and the officials. 

It seems to me that the post-office inspectors, having been 
bronght up in the service, realizing the hardships of the service 
and realizing their own loyalty to the service, should also 
realize the fact that there are other men in the service who are 
loyal to the service and anxious to be efficient but who are also 
anxious to have all the comforts they can reasonably have. I 
submit that the amendment I have offered is a fair amendment, 
because you have another branch of the Government passing 
upon these dismissals—the Civil Service Commission. If you do 
not provide for that these post-office inspectors can arbitrarily 
throw out good men without giving them an opportunity to 
defend themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. WOOD. I have no objection to the gentleman having two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. I thank the gentleman for his unusual gener- 
osity. It can easily be seen how this Post Office Inspection Ser- 
vice can be used for political purposes, so that it can make 
charges against men and throw them out of the service at the 
behest of the administration. In 1924 the Republicans charged 
the Democrats with using this service for that purpose. I am 
not making that charge, however. I am just bringing before 
my good friend some facts which he should have and probably 
does haye. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
while the first part of the amendment is in the form of a 
limitation, the latter part imposes additional duties on a public 
officer. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, it is plain that the amendment 
is a limitation on an appropriation bill. It saves money. It 
brings the Post Office Inspection Service back to its proper place, 
and it provides that the Civil Service Commission shall hear 
all cases of dismissal. I submit my argument against the point 
of order is as good as the gentleman's argument for the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. WOOD. I make the point of order that while the pro- 
posed amendment starts out in the form of a limitation, the 
Chair will find that the last part of it imposes new duties upon 
a public officer, which puts it outside of the Holman rule. It is 
an affirmative direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand the pro- 
posed amendment imposes any new duties except to say that 
the inspectors shall not recommend the discharge of anyone 
unless he has already been allowed to have an examination by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. WOOD. It does not say anything about the civil service. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. May we have the amendment again reported, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop] desire to discuss the question further? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I think it is perfectly patent upon its face. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think the amend- 
ment is in order. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
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The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BLACK]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For payment of rewards for the detection, arrest, and conviction of 
post-office burglars, robbers, and highway mail robbers, $45,000: Pro- 
vided, That rewards may be paid, in the discretion of the Postmaster 
General, when an offender of the class mentioned was killed in the act 
of committing the crime or in resisting lawful arrest: Provided further, 
That no part of this sum shall be used to pay any rewards at rates 
in excess of those specified in Post Office Department Order 7708, dated 
July 1, 1922, except that not more than $2,000 may be paid, in the 
discretion of the Postmaster General, for the arrest and conviction of 
any person on the charge of robbing a postmaster or any employee of 
a post office of money or property of the United States: Provided fur- 
ther, That of the amount herein appropriated not to exceed $20,000 
may be expended, in the discretion of the Postmaster General, for the 
purpose of securing information concerning violations of the postal laws 
and for services and information looking toward the apprehension of 
criminals. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I 
strike out the last word. notte 

We are coming again to that part of the post-office program 
regarding the first-class postmasters. I had occasion the other 
day to take up the time of the House in a plea for more reason- 
able compensation for clerks and carriers of this service, and I 
made an incidental reference at the time, and I made a long 
speech in the House last year, covering the compensation of the 
first-class postmasters, with particular reference to the city of 
New York. 

At that time and at this time I made, and again make the 
statement, that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, the 
post office at New York brought into the Treasury of the United 
States in round figures $80,000,000, under the supervision of 
this efficient and hard-working officer, John J. Kiely, who has 
been in the service of the United States for more than 40 years, 
and who has charge and control of 20,000 men and women, 
clerks and carriers. The record of years and of service is sub- 
stantially true of Albert Firmin, the distinguished postmaster 
5 N. X., and no doubt of the other great cities in 

e list. 

For this amazing work, and for this great authority that has 
been given him by reason of his position, with its tremendous 
responsibility and the great amount of money he brings into 
the Treasury, for every cent of which he is bonded to the 
Government, the great Government of the United States pays 
him just $8,000 a year. 

But this is not all of it. This $8,000 a year, I will say to the 
distinguished chairman of this committee and the Members of 
the House, was fixed on the 3d of May, 1875, which was 55 
years ago, and at the present time his office alone takes in more 
money than the entire Dominion of Canada with all its great 
Provinces. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not also true that all of the post- 
masters’ salaries were fixed at the same time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh no. . 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I do not know that. 

Mr. DOWELL. I think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The salaries of the postmasters in the 
first grade have been increased in the last decade, for instance, 
at Milwaukee from $6,000 to $8,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. Of course, the gentleman will concede that 
the postmaster at New York would be in the first class, 

Mr. STAFFORD. About 15 years ago we passed in an ap- 
propriation bill a special authorization increasing the salaries 
of the postmasters in the five largest cities, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and Boston. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I think the gentleman is mistaken 
there. The postmasters have received increases at several 
different times where the receipts were up to $1,500,000, but 
aboye that they have received no increase. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O'CONNELL] is absolutely right in his 
statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am taking the position that the salaries 
of the postmasters at New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Boston haye been increased since 1875. 

Mr. SPROUL of Ilinois. I want to say to the 
that so far as New York is concerned the gentleman is 
I have gone into that matter very thoroughly. 


tleman 
staken, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I do not like to challenge the statement 
of the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Srrovut], who is a member 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. A bill providing for such an in- 
crease was passed, but failed of passage in the Senate. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I know that the salary of the 
postmaster in St. Louis has not been increased. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Sprout] introduced such a bill, and the bill 
passed the House but failed in the Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The postmaster’s salary in St. Louis has 
not been increased since 1875? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I do not know about 1875; that 
was before my time. 

Mr. SPROUL of Minois. The salaries were increased in 
the offices up to the point where the receipts were $1,500,000, 
but above that they have received no increase. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And the salary of the post- 
master at New York since 1875 has not been increased. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. It has not been increased. It was 
$8,000 then and it is $8,000 now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for five additional minutes, because I would like 
to answer these questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DOWELL. My inquiry was whether there has been any 
raise in these other offices since the raise, if there was a raise, 
in the New York office, and whether or not a number of offices 
throughout the country are standing in the same situation as 
the office in the city of New York? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Yes; and unjustly so, too. 

Mr. DOWELL. I concede that. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. According to the hearings of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations we have 
14 first-class offices in the United States, as follows: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St.. Louis, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Mo., Washington (because of franked mail), Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, Brooklyn, N. Y., San Francisco, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati. 
The postmasters of these cities receive $8,000 a year, and I 
leave it to the judgment and fairness of the chairman of the 
committee if he does not think that an officer such as the post- 
master at New York—and these other great cities as well—with 
the reasons I have advanced, and the great work he performs 
in the handling of these 20,000 men and women, with many of 
the substations in the system of New York taking in more 
money for the Government than some of the States of the 
Union, should not be more suitably compensated, and that the 
rest of the 13 postmasters, including the other 13 cities I have 
enumerated, should get better compensation from the Goy- 
ernment. 

In the debate of a few moments ago my friend from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Srarrorp], whose diligence everybody recognizes and 
appreciates, called attention to the officers here in Washington 
of the first, second, third, and fourth class, and how largely 
their increases ran in this appropriation bill over the bill last 
year. 

If they are going to be generous in this connection, why do 
they not single out the workers in the system who are held re- 
sponsible? The sum of $8,000 is a ridiculous compensation for 
an officer where the output or business or enterprise brings into 
the Treasury $80,000,000 a year, and in the process takes per- 
sonal charge and control of 20,000 employees. Surely some- 
thing should be done about that, and I ask the gentleman from 
Indiana if he does not think that something should be done? 

Mr. WOOD. I will say that in my opinion several postmasters 
throughout the United States are not paid in proportion to the 
responsibility they have. But this committee has nothing to 
do with that; the postmasters’ salaries are all fixed by law. 
The salaries of some are automatically increased up to a certain 
point where the receipts amount to a certain sum of money. The 
Salary of the New York postmaster is one that does not increase. 
But this committee has no power to remedy that, That is a 
matter for the legislative committee. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. How, then, are we going to 
bring it to the attention of the Heuse? 

Mr. WOOD. It can be brought to the attention of the House 
in two ways; either let the Postmaster General bring it before 
the Post Office Committee of the House or let some Member in- 
troduce a bill and have it passed by the Post Office Committee. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. There is a bill now pending before 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads to do just what 
the gentleman asks for. It has been passed once in the Senate 
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and was passed over here in the House and died in the Senate 
in the last days of the session. The bill has again been intro- 
duced and will be on the calendar in a few days. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, that is real 
worth-while information, and I thank the gentleman. His bill 
shall have my whole-hearted support. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in my remarks the bill (H. R. 740) a bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SrrouL] for the 
information of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


H. R. 740 
A bill to increase the salaries of certain postmasters of the first class 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second paragraph under the heading 
“Reclassification of postal salaries,” in section 1 of title 1 of the 
act of February 28, 1925, reclassifying the salaries of postmasters be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ First-class, $40,000 but less than $50,000, $3,200; $50,000 but 
less than $60,000, $3,300; $60,000 but less than $75,000, $3,400; 
$75,000 but less than $90,000, $3,500; $90,000 but less than $120,000, 
$3,600 ; $120,000 but less than $150,000, $3,700; $150,000 but less than 
$200,000, $3,800; $200,000 but less than $250,000, $3,900; $250,000 
but less than $300,000, $4,000 ; $300,000 but less than $400,000, 84.200; 
$400,000 but less than $500,000, $4,500; $500,000 but less than $600,- 
000, $5,000; $600,000 but less than $1,500,000, $6,000; $1,500,000 but 
less than $3,000,000, $7,000; $3,000,000 but less than $7,000,000, 
$8,000 ; $7,000,000 but less than $10,000,000, $9,000; $10,000,000 but 
less than $20,000,000, $10,000; $20,000,000 but less than $40,000,000, 
$11,000; $40,000,000 and upward, $12,000.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. It was my privilege during the first 
eight years that I served in the House to be on the Committee 
of the Post Office and Post Roads. I was a member of the sub- 
committee No. 1, that had jurisdiction of the appropriations for 
the Post Office Department. It was during that service that I 
tried to make the work of the Post Office Department my 
special study. 

It is true that as to the five leading offices in the country the 
Congress has been woefully neglectful in increasing their sal- 
aries. As the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations has 
said, the salaries of second, third, and fourth class postmasters 
increase as their receipts increase, so the postmasters at those 
classes of offices have not the basie ground for complaint as 
first-class postmasters whose salaries have not been increased 
as the receipts of their offices increased. 

There is no denying the fact that in view of the debasement 
of the dollar since the World War, with the cost of living up 
67 per cent above pre-war times, that the salaries of the post- 
masters of the first class should be increased decidedly, Who 
can defend the salaries of the postmasters in Chicago and New 
York, where the receipts run into millions—not receipts alone 
but the actual net income to the Government is in millions of 
dollars—who can defend paying a salary of only $8,000 a year? 

I do not know what salary is carried in the bill that passed 
the House in the last Congress, which the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois speaks of, for New York and Chicago. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Twelve thousand dollars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not too much. The salaries of the 
next grade of post offices—Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, and 
Detroit—stand ont in this connection. We ought not to be 
guilty of paucity in paying such niggardly salaries when there 
has been to my knowledge in the postmastership at New York 
men of the highest executive ability and who in commercial life 
could command as much as $25,000. They have done wonderful 
work, and when this bill is brought up—and may it be soon—I 
hope that we will pass it so that justice may be done to these 
underpaid executives. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For transportation of foreign mails by steamship, aircraft, or other- 
wise, including the cost of advertising in connection with the award 
of contracts authorized by the merchant marine act of 1928 (U. S. C., 
title 46, secs. 861-889 ; Supp. III, title 46, secs. 866-891Lx), $28,000,000, 
and in addition thereto any unexpended balances under the appropria- 
tions for foreign mail transportation for the fiscal year 1930 are con- 
tinued and made available: Provided, That not to exceed $5,100,000 of 
this sum may be expended for carrying foreign mail by aircraft: Pro- 
vided further, That the Postmaster General is authorized to expend 
such sums as may be necessary, not to exceed, $250,000, to cover the 
cost to the United States for maintaining sea post service on ocean 
steamships conveying the mails to and from the United States and not 
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to exceed $3,600 for the salary of the Assistant Director, Division of 
International Postal Service, with headquarters at New York City: 
Provided further, That not exceeding $10,000 of this appropriation may 
be available for expenses of delegates designated from the Post Office 
Department by the Postmaster General to the Pan American Postal 
Congress of Madrid, including traveling expenses, subsistence or per 
diem in lien thereof (notwithstanding the provisions of any other act), 
entertainment, and such other expenses as may be authorized by the 
Postmaster General. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PATMAN : Page 75, line 20, strike out the 
figures 528,000,000“ and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
521,400,000.“ 


Mr. PATMAN. If the appropriation for ocean mail service 
is decreased to $21,400,000 it will mean that contemplated 
contracts can not be carried out until an additional appropria- 
tion is made, The contemplated routes, 13 in number, are 
estimated to cost the next fiscal year, $6,600,000. My amend- 
ment is to reduce the item in the bill that much. In order that 
the Members of the House may know something about these 
contemplated contracts, I desire to invite your attention to 
the one that is contemplated from Tacoma, Wash., to Valparaiso, 
The Post Office Department will probably issue an order to-day 
asking for bids from steamship companies to carry the mail on 
this line. The department will require 17 trips each year and 
will pay for the service, $284,920, or $16,700 a trip. Of course, 
we do not know how much mail this line will carry. Upon 
investigation I discovered that a line was operated between 
these points during the year 1929, and made 18 trips. The 
total amount of first-class mail carried was 42 pounds. The 
total amount of other mail including parcel post amounted to 
1,263 pounds. The largest amount of mail carried on either 
of these trips was 5 pounds of letters and 145 pounds of parcel 


post. 

If this appropriation is not reduced the Post Office Depart- 
ment in compliance with a duty under existing law will no 
doubt enter into a contract with a steamship company. for a 
term of 10 years under which the Government will be obligated 
to pay this steamship company $284,920 a year or $2,849,200 
for 10 years for carrying the United States mail on a line 
where the total amount carried during the fiscal year of 1929 
amounted to 42 pounds of letters and 1,263 pounds of packages. 

There are 12 other contemplated contracts besides this one. 
I have not had the time to investigate them. This is the only 
contemplated contract on which I have been able to receive 
information so far, although the officials in the Post Office 
Department have cooperated with me fully in obtaining this 
information and there was no reluctance on the part of anyone 
in that department to disclose the facts fully. 

If the same amount of mail is carried by the Tacoma- 
Valparaiso line that was carried during the fiscal year 1929, the 
value of the services rendered on each trip by the steaniship 
company to the United States Government will be $2.36, 61 
cents worth of letters and $1.75 worth of packages. For each 
one of these trips the steamship company will receive $16,700. 
In other words, the steamship company will receive about 
$7,000 for every $1 worth of service rendered. 

A glaring example of a subsidy may be pointed out in the case 
of recent ocean mail contracts where the owners of one vessel 
received from the Government $14,915 for transporting a few 
pounds of mail, A service that was worth $7.10. 

November 14, 1929, the steamship Everett sailed from Ta- 
coma, Wash., for Manila. It carried as a part of its cargo 
United States mail consisting of 16 pounds of letters, or first- 
class mail, and 136 pounds of parcel post. The Everett is owned 
by the Tacoma Oriental Navigation Co., a private corporation; 
on February 16, 1928, she was purchased by this company from 
the United States Shipping Board; before the purchase the name 
of the vessel was West Ison. The purchase price was $91,- 
644; one-fourth of the amount or $22,911 was paid in cash 
and the remainder to be paid to the Gevernment in eight an- 
nual payments; the unpaid amount draws interest at the rate 
of 4% per cent. The Shipping Board at the expense of the 
Government before delivering this vessel put it in first-class 
condition and ready for operation. 

If the owners of the Everett were paid the same price 
that foreign vessels will carry our mail for they would have re- 
ceived $7.10 for conveying this 16 pounds of letters and 136 
pounds of parcel post. But instead of the Government paying 
the owners $7.10 for this service, the owners of this vessel are 
receiving from the Government $14,915 for carrying a hatful 
of letters and a mail-sack full of parcels. 
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The Tacoma Oriental Navigation Co. has this contract with 
the Government, made by the Post Office Department, whereby 
it will be permitted to make 12 such trips each year from Ta- 
coma to Manila and to be paid for carrying this small amount 
of mail the sum of $178,983, or approximately $14,915 a trip. 
ed contract is for a period of 10 years commencing August 1, 

The same steamship company has a similar contract to carry 
the mail for our Government from Tacoma, Wash., to Taku 
Bar, China. November 30, 1929, the steamship Shelton, one 
of the company’s vessels, sailed from Tacoma for Taku Bar, 
It carried as its entire United States mail cargo 24 pounds of 
letters and 276 pounds of parcel post. A reasonable price for 
the Government to pay for this service would have been $13.14 
The amount actually paid was $14,058. 

The Tacoma Oriental Navigation Co, purchased the Shelton 
from the United States Shipping Board February 16, 1928. Be- 
fore the purchase the name of the vessel was Cuprum. The con- 
sideration paid and agreed to be paid by the company to the 
Shipping Board for the vessel was $101,199; one-fourth of the 
amount was paid in cash and the remainder to be paid in eight 
annual installments, with interest at 414 per cent. The company 
received the boat from the Government in first-class condition 
and ready for operation. The contract on this line is for 12 
a a year for $168,696 for the term of 10 years from August 1, 
1929. 

The Post Office Department, in compliance with existing laws, 
has made contracts with shipping companies for the operation 
of dozens of such mail lines where it is possible for the com- 
pensation paid to be as unreasonable as in the cases cited above. 
Many other such contracts are contemplated in the near future. 
All of them are for a term of 10 years. 

On page 75, line 20, of the appropriation bill there is the 
item of $28,000,000 for transportation of foreign mails by steam- 
ship and aircraft; $5,100,000 of it is to be expended for the 
transportation of foreign mail by aircraft. In other words, 
$22,900,000 is for the transportation of foreign mails by steam- 
ship, and of this amount I -estimate $16,000,000 represents a direct 
subsidy, gift, or bonus to the steamship companies from the 
United States Treasury. 

If our Government had paid the owners of the Everett a 
reasonable price for transporting the 16 pounds of first-class 
mail and the 136 pounds of parcel post on its trip November 14, 
1929, the amount paid would have been $7.10. Instead of $7.10 
the owners of Bverett received $14,915 for this service. In other 
words, the Post Office Department is paying the shipowners 
$2,100 for every dollar of service rendered by this vessel in 
foreign mail service. 

For every $2,100 paid the owners of this vessel $1 of it rep- 
resented services rendered and the other $2,099 represented 
either a bonus, subsidy, subvention, or gift, whatever you prefer 
to call it. Regardless of the word or term used to describe the 
payment of the $2,099 from the Government, it will mean that it 
is a sum that was paid in addition to regular and reasonable 


pay. 

If Congress expects to encourage the sugar industry in the 
United States by being as generous to the growers of sugar- 
cane and sugar beets as it has been to the shipping industry in 
the ocean mail contracts, the beet grower who markets a ton 
of beets, which is reasonably worth on the market $8, the Gov- 
ernment will pay to this farmer $16,800 as a bonus, subsidy, or 
gift, whatever you prefer to call it, that amount will represent 
$2,100 for every dollars’ worth of beets grown. The Louisiana 
citizens will get $21,000 for every $10 worth of sugarcane grown. 
-The 6,500,000 farm families in the United States will be happy 
to receive $16,800 each for raising 1 ton of beets. If our 
Government can afford to and will be as liberal and generous 
with its plain people—the ones who protect our Nation in time 
of war and who build it in time of peace—as it has been with 
these private corporations in the shipping business, we can dis- 
continue discussing the farm problem, as it will be solved. 

If the same generosity is extended by our Government to the 
wheat farmer, for every $1 he receives for a bushel of wheat 
the Government will pay him a bounty or subsidy of $2,099. 
If the same generosity is extended to the cotton farmer for 
every bale of cotton he grows which is marketed for $75, the 
Government will pay him as a bounty or subsidy the enormous 
sum of $157,500. 

The farmers of our Nation are reasonable; they are not ask- 
ing for any such concessions from their Government; all they 
want is a square deal, which they have not received. 

The American South African Line has recently made a con- 
tract with the Government to carry the mail from New York 
to Cape Town, South Africa. There will be 12 trips made each 
year, or one each month, and the Government will pay more 
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than $20,000 a trip or, to be exact, $248,280 for the year, The 
contract will become effective February 1, 1930, and will re- 
main in effect for 10 years. A slower boat is now being main- 
tained on this same line. The American South African Line is 
constructing a ship, the City of New York, which will be one 
of the boats used to carry the mail from New York to Cape 
Town, It is being built in an American shipyard with American 
material and labor, and by reason of these facts 75 per cent of 
its cost is being advanced by the Government through the Ship- 
ping Board. 

The advancement will be paid back in 20 equal installments 
at a rate of interest of 3 or 3% per cent. The interest has not 
yet been determined. Of course, it is not known how much mail 
these new vessels will carry, but slower vessels are now carry- 
ing the mail for the Government on an average of 40 to 50 
pounds of first-class mail each trip, or $32 or $40 worth of 
service at the regular steamship rate paid by the Goyernment 
for carrying the mail, 

The City of New York will cost $1,800,000. The steamship 
company will advance $450,000 of this money and the Govern- 
ment, through the Shipping Board, will advance the other 
$1,350,000. The Government money will be advanced to the 
shipping company at a low rate of interest, probably around 3 
per cent. Hach boat will make two trips a year from New York 
to Cape Town. It will receive for carrying the 40 or 50 pounds 
of first-class mail and a few hundred pounds of parcel post 
$20,690 for each trip, or $41,380 for the two trips. It will be 
noticed that the Government is paying the shipping company a 
, subsidy equal to the amount of interest it is paying the Govern- 
ment for 75 per cent of the value of the ship. Therefore, con- 
sidering it from this standpoint, the Government is furnishing 


—the steamship company 75 per cent of the money with which to 


construct this vessel without any interest charge at all. 

Vessels engaged in the carrying of United States mail for 
the first four years of the contract are not even required to have 
a full American crew. They are only required to employ one- 
half of their crew citizens of the United States for the first four 
years of operation and after four years one-third of the crew 
may be citizens of a foreign country. 

The honorable chairman of the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations in charge of the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill for 1931 referred to the appropriations for ocean 
mail contracts as “mails subventions.” A distinguished mem- 
ber of another legislative body in speaking over the radio 
recently admitted that in the passage of the act which permitted 
the enormous subsidies to be paid to steamship companies that 
we were approaching a ship subsidy, but stated 


There were returns to the Government and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. We call it by a less objectionable name of subvention. 


I am of the opinion that the name of the act has much to 
do with the support that it will receive by Members of Con- 
gress. The debenture plan for the farmers was opposed by 
many Members of Congress who say that they are in favor 
of governmental aid being extended to the cotton and wheat 

owers of the Nation on the theory that the debenture plan 

in effect a subsidy to the farmers. The bounty that has 
been proposed to the sugar growers of America will doubtless 
be defeated in Congress for the reason that it is openly and 
boldly referred to by its correct name. 

I suggest that those of us who favor granting governmental 
aid to the farmers of the Nation that we change the name of 
such a measure from “debenture plan” to the “subvention 
plan” and possibly the alleged obnoxious debenture plan will 
become a meritorious measure under its new name, 

The point I desire to make in urging this amendment is 
this: That if this amendment fails Congress is going on record 
in fayor of the Post Office Department making 10-year con- 
tracts with steamship companies to carry the United States 
mail on the basis of paying $7,000 in Government money for 
every one dollar’s worth of services rendered. If we are going 
to give a subsidy to steamship companies we should call it a 
subsidy by name and should grant it in an entirely different 
manner to the way it is granted through the Post Office De- 
partment. If we admit it is a subsidy then we can only help 
those lines that are in need of help and not give $7,000 for a 
dollar's worth of service to a line that is already making an 
adequate return. 

If we are compelled to adopt the subvention plan instead of 
the debenture plan—which will meet with my approval if it 
will aid the farmers—I presume the only way the advocates 
of the ship-subvention plan will approve it will be for the 
bounty to be paid to the farmers through the Weather Bureau 
in a similar manner to the way it is paid to the ships through 
the Post Office Department. Congress could make a sufficient 
appropriation to the Weather Bureau and authorize contract 
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to be made with the farmers. The farmer, in carrying out 
his contract with the Weather Bureau, would make observation 
of the weather each day as he plowed his beets or cotton or 
attended to the cultivation of his soil and make his reports 
to the Weather Bureau and for these reports he could receive 
his subsidy. The farmers, in a case like that, would be render- 
ing about as much service for their money as the steamships 
are rendering—in at least a number of cases—for the money 
they receive from the Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, of course everyone will concede 
that you can carry the mail more cheaply in foreign vessels 
than you can in American vessels under the provisions of the 
Jones-White Act, but Congress in 1928 decided that we should 
prefer to carry American mail in American ships and American 
goods in American ships, and therefore it passed the Jones- 
White Act to encourage an American merchant marine, This 
provision merely carries out the express will and intent of Con- 
gress. The appropriation of the $6,600,000 objected to will 
result in the building of 29 new vessels in American yards at a 
total approximate cost of $175,000,000. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman agree with the statement 
of the gentleman from Texas that we are paying $7,000 to these 
shipping companies for one dollar’s worth of service? 

Mr. BACON. I do not concur, and I think a careful exami- 
nation of the figures will show that they are not accurate. 

Mr, RANKIN. What part of those figures cited by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] does the gentleman from 
New York challenge? 

Mr. BACON, I have not challenged any of those figures as 
yet, except to express the opinion that they do not fairly and 
accurately present the true situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman from Texas is correct in 
citing those figures, if he is accurate, does not the gentleman 
from New York think that this provision ought to go out of the 
bill until it can be more thoroughly investigated by the Senate 
or by some one else? 

Mr. BACON. No; I certainly do not. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, if the gentleman from Texas is cor- 
rect in his assertion that we are paying $7,000 for one dollar’s 
worth of service, the gentleman from New York thinks we ought 
to continue that policy? > 

Mr. BACON. This policy was fully discussed when the Jones- 
White Act passed Congress in 1928, and this House by a very 
large majority determined that it wished to have an American 
merchant marine and therefore provided encouragement for the 
building of American boats in American yards to carry American 
goods. 

Mr. RANKIN. This House never understood and never 
dreamed that you were going to pay these shipping companies 
at the rate of $7,000 for one dollar's worth of service, when 
that bill passed. If the Congress and the country had under- 
stood it, you would probably not have gotten two dozen votes for 
the proposition. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Ranxrn], the Jones-White Act gives discre- 
tion to the Postmaster General with reference to the letting 
of these mail contracts, and I apprehend that the Postmaster 
General in the exercise of his discretion will make those con- 
tracts in such a way and with such lines, and they are all 
competitive, that there will not be the disparity between the 
receipts and the pay that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN] has given in the case of some isolated vessels. The 
purpose of the Jones-White Act is to encourage the building of 
a merchant marine. By reason of our not giving any attention 
to an American merchant marine our flag had faded off the 
seas. We realized that and awakened when the war broke out 
to the absolute helplessness of our condition. We then had 
to charter vessels from our allies to carry the boys across 
to France. We had to charter colliers for the purpose of 
coaling our vessels, and a most humiliating spectacle it was 
when the President of the United States attempted to go 
around the world. I am not admitting that there is the dis- 
parity which the gentleman speaks of, but I am contending that 
eyen though it be true it is money well invested if the purpose 
be carried out and we finally have a merchant marine carrying 
the flag of the United States wherever civilization exists and 
carrying, if you please, the products of this country. You are 
asking for something to help the farmer. The best thing to 
help the farmer is to build up an American merchant marine 
that may carry the products of the farm into the South Ameri- 
ean countries, to which the gentleman from Texas refers, 
where to-day we have not the markets we should have. 

The best agency in this world for the purpose of establishing 
trade and extending it the world around is an American mer- 
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chant marine. [Applause.] I say to the gentleman and to all 
gentlemen here that an English vessel is not an agent for the 
United States, and England is giving greater subventions 
and subsidies than we have ever thqught of. The vessels of 
France are not agents of the United States, and we are paying 
tribute to those vessels and making it easier for France to 
maintain her merchant marine every time that we deal a death- 
blow to the American merchant marine. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Is it not a matter of fact that the Post 
Office Department has been making these contracts with Ameri- 
ean shipping prior to the passage of the Jones-White Act, 
whereby the Post Office Department gave a subsidy without 
authority or justification of law? 

Mr. WOOD. They had a preferential, before that act was 
passed, on the poundage. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Was not the reason for the passage of the 
Jones-White Act to give some semblance of law for that 
proceeding? , 

Mr. WOOD. It was for the purpose of building up the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, It had a double purpose. We were 
trying to establish an American merchant marine through the 
operation of the Shipping Board. It was costing a great amount 
of money, and we were getting nowhere, The United States 
has always proclaimed a policy to keep the Government out of 
business, and it was the policy of the Government and the ad- 
ministration that established the United States Shipping Board 
that as soon as possible we should put all the ships built by the 
Governnrent into private hands, with a view to building up the 
American merchant marine. 

Mr. ARNOLD. ‘The gentleman is aware of the fact that under 
the Jones-White Act the Government pays a subsidy amounting 
to $18,000,000 a year? 

Mr. WOOD, That may be true; but it is the duty of the 
United States Government to encourage the building of American 
vessels. I 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man from Indiana permit me to ask the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Patman] a question? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CONNOR of Louisiana. From whom did the gentle- 
man get the statement that that large amount of money he 
indicated was expended by the Government? 

Mr. PATMAN. I got the information from the department. 
These are not isolated cases picked out for the purpose. They 
were not the only cases on record in the Post Office Department. 


I picked out cases where they had existing lines before this 


legislation was enacted. I did not know anything about those 
rates before my inquiry. I got the figures from the Post Office 
Department. I have called and talked to at least half a dozen 
of the employees in the department, I have their names, and 
I shall be glad to submit them for the Record in the extension 
of my remarks if any gentleman wishes to see them. I do not 
think that the figures can be denied. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I think we should have a 
division. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Oklahoma demands 
a division. . 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. É 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For wrapping twine and tying devices, $470,000. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parman: On page 79, line 10, after the 
figures “ $470,000” insert the following: Provided, however, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be used to purchase twine made of 
jute or any other commodity not produced in the United States of 
America,” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 


that. 
Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman from Indiana for 


reserving the point of order. 
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Mr. Chairman, on page 79, line 10, is the item, “ For wrapping 
twine and tying devices, $470,000.” If the department is not di- 
rected to the contrary, it will expend this amount of money 
during that year to buy jute twine for use in all the post offices 
of the Nation. 

Jute is a foreign product. It is produced in India, with the 
cheapest kind of labor, and imported into the United States free 
of tariff duty. It competes with cotton. If the Post Office 
Department had used cotton twine the last 10 years instead of 
jute, approximately 60,000 bales of cotton would have been used 
for that purpose. If cotton was used by the American people for 
all the purposes that jute is now used for—and it would be were 
it not for the importation of jute—from 400,000 to 2,000,000 
more bales of cotton would be consumed by the American people 
each year. If cotton instead of jute had been used in America 
the last few years, we would not have a cotton surplus to-day, 
and the cotton farmers would be receiving a fair price for their 
cotton. 

The country coolies in India who produce jute are paid wages 
as low as 21⁄4 cents a day. The operatives of a jute mill in Cal- 
cutta receive from 10 cents to 15 cents a day. American manu- 
facturers of jute in India report earnings of 54 per cent a year 
on the capital invested, and in addition to the large dividends 
paid they report reserves of more than three times the amount 
of the capital. 

Jute is a vegetable fiber. The time of sowing extends from 
the middle of March to the middle of June, while the reaping is 
performed from the end of June to the middle of October. The 
fiber is separated from the stalk and made into bundles. The 
proper cultivation of jute requires that it be ploughed about 
four times and all weeds removed. Attempts have been made 
to grow the jute plant in America, Egypt, Africa, and other 
places, but up to the present the fiber has proved much inferior 
to that obtained from plants grown in India, and such experi- 
ments declared unsuccessful. 

When the Post Office Department was in need of jute twine 
during the past several years and bids were asked for, only two 
concerns offered bids. One of these companies was the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates, a Massachusetts corporation, with 
an office at 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. It has eight sub- 
sidiaries, including the Allentown Spinning Co., Allentown, Pa. 
The Ludlow Manufacturing Associates took the place of the 
old Ludlow Manufacturing Co, during the year 1928. The 
American Manufacturing Co., the other concern that offered 
bids, is a Massachusetts corporation with an office at 172 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. The only two concerns in 
America that. offered bids to furnish jute to the Post Office 
Department were Massachusetts corporations having offices 
2 a few blocks of one another in the same city, Boston, 

ass. 

Mr. Billany, of the Post Office Department, at a hearing before 
a subeommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations in 
arr of the post-office appropriation bill for 1926, testified as 

ollows: 


The CHAIRMAN. How many of these people are engaged in the jute 
twine business? 

Mr. BILLANY. Practically only two. 

The Carman, And they are in combination? 

Mr. BILLANY. No; they are not in a combination. One is the Ameril- 
can and the other is the Ludlow. The American is a small concern, 
They are not able to furnish us the quantity that we need. They fur- 
nished us a price this year, I think, about a cent and a half cheaper 
for the jute twine than the Ludlow people, and we took all that they 
could furnish us at that price, and the balance we had to give to the 
Ludlow people. 


Evidently from Mr. Billany’s testimony there is only one con- 
cern in the United States that is in a position to supply the 
Government’s needs. Therefore this concern has in effect a 
monopoly. 

The Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, according to a finan- 
cial journal published in Calcutta, India, as referred to by the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FuLurn] in his 

in the House of Representatives May 22, 1929, has in- 
vested in American currency the total invested ordinary capital 
of this group of jute mills that is owned by this concern the sum 
of $50,279,092. 

Earnings for the last complete year—of 1927—were $20,- 
767,933, or 41.31 per cent, on the outstanding common stock, 
Average common earnings for the eight years—1920 to 1927, 
inclusive—were $18,496,198, or 36.79 per cent. The total market 
value of these common or ordinary stocks is $197,535,150, or 
approximately four times the original investment. There are 
ee looms in these mills. Earnings in 1927 were about $452 
per loom. 
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During the last six fiscal years the Post Office Department has 
used about 3,000,000 pounds of jute each year. During the fiscal 
year 1924-25 the American Manufacturing Co. furnished 224.985 
pounds. During the fiscal year 1925-26 the American Manu- 
facturing Co. fyrnished 1,523,680 pounds. For the other years, 
being four in number, the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
and subsidiaries furnished the entire amount. 

It is my understanding that both of these concerns—the 
American and Ludlow—have jute mills in India and import 
into this country all of their jute either in the raw or manu- 
factured stage. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. President Hoover has always contended that 
the American farmer should have the American market. At 
St. Louis he said: 

Many factors enter into a solution of this whole problem. One is by 
the tariff to reserve to the American farmer the American market; to 
safeguard him from the competition of imports of farm products from 
countries of lower standards of living. 

Adequate tariff is essential if we would assure relief to the farm. 
The first and most complete necessity is that the American farmer 
have the American market. That can be assured to him solely through 
the protective tariff. 


Notice that our President says that the American farmer 
must be safeguarded from the competition of imports of farm 
products from countries of lower standards of living. Jute is 
recognized as a competitor of cotton. It is produced in a 
foreign country. It is imported into the United States in com- 
petition with a farm product, to wit, cotton. It is produced 
from a foreign country where there is a lower standard of 
living. According to what President Hoover has said, the 
American cotton farmer should be safeguarded against the 
importation of jute. The tariff bill which passed the House 
contained no such protection. Our Chief Executive can carry 
out his promise, in a small way, if he will instruct the Post- 
master General to make no further purchases of twine that is 
made of jute. Under the present law, it is my understanding, 
the Postmaster General can purchase cotton twine instead of 
jute twine if he desires to do so. 

The argument is made that our Government can not afford to 
purchase cotton twine which would cost 20 cents a pound or 
more, when jute twine can be purchased for around 15 cents a 
pound. Let us see if that argument is consistent with the policy 
of our Government in other matters, 

The same Post Office Department that buys jute twine instead 
of cotton twine because jute, although a foreign product, is 
cheaper, has charge of letting of ocean mail contracts and the 
directing of mail on noncontract vessels to foreign countries, 
Our Government, through this department, patronizes American 
ships to transport mail to foreign countries and pays them 80 
cents a pound for transporting first-class mail although foreign 
vessels have offered to render the same service, give the same 
bonds for faithful performance, security, etc., for 26 cents a 
pound. The difference amounts to approximately $14,000,000 a 
year. How can the same Government consistently pay the ship- 
ping interests a bounty of $14,000,000 a year on the theory that 
American ships should be patronized in preference to foreign 
vessels and yet refuse to purchase cotton twine because it is a 
few cents a pound higher than jute. These 80 cents a pound 
contracts are in effect on lines not more fayorably subsidized 
under the recent merchant marine act. 

It is said that our fereign markets must be expanded. We 
have the best market on earth right here in America. We have 
acres of diamonds in our own yard. If the farmers and wage 
earners of our Nation are made prosperous the wheels of indus- 
try can turn twice as fast, the factories producing comforts, 
necessaries and luxuries of life can double their capacity, and 
yet there will be a shortage of production. The demand in 
America will be greater than the supply. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr, Chairman, did the gentleman from 
Indiana, chairman of the subcommittee, reserve a point of 
order? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; but I withdraw my reservation, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM.. If the gentleman from Indiana has no 
disposition to press the point of order, I shall not make it, but I 
must say we are going somewhat afield in the matter of limita- 
tions. We are dumping everything in the appropriation bills, so 
far as the parliamentary situation is concerned, under color of 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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limitation, when clearly the purpose is not limitation, but the 
accomplishment of other purposes, as is the case here. Here the 
purpose is to reach a tariff question which was argued long and 
fully before the Committee on Ways and Means. But if the 
committee thinks otherwise, I shall interpose no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD, If the Chairman wishes to make a ruling, 
I will make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin makes a 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My point of order is that this is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. It is fundamental under the deci- 
sions of this House that you can not in the form of a limita- 
tion enact any legislation that changes existing law. I cite sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes, which delegates to the depart- 
ment full authority to make purchases by contract of all sup- 
plies, including the Post Office Department. It reads: 


All purchases and contracts for supplies or services in any of the 
departments of the Government, except for personal services, shall be 
made by advertising a sufficient time previously for proposals respecting 
the same, when the public exigencies do not require the immediate deliv- 
ery of the articles or performance of the service. When immediate 
delivery or performance is required by the public exigency the articles 
or service required may be procured by open purchase or contract at the 
places and in the manner in which such articles are usually bought and 
sold, or such services engaged, between individuals, 


I further direct the Chairman’s attention to the manual, page 
155 paragraph 824. There we find these propositions succinctly 
aid down, 


Propositions to establish affirmative directions for executive offices 
(IV, 3854-3859), even in cases where they may have discretion under 
the law so to do (IV, 3853), or to take away an authority or discretion 
conferred by law (IV, 3862, 3868), are subject to the point of order. 


This amendment proposes legislation on an appropriation bill 
and it is fundamental under the decisions of this House that 
you can not accomplish by indirection what you can not accom- 
plish by direction. The purpose of this amendment is to take 
away the authority of the Postmaster General, in his discretion, 
to determine what character of twine shall be used in the 
Postal Service. There is nothing here as far as the Holman 
rule is concerned. It is a question of legislation, where you 
usurp the authority given under existing law and attempt to 
direct the gentleman who exercises control over this depart- 
ment what he shall do with reference to the purchase of twine. 
I could cite decisions at length but I will not take up the time of 
the Chair by doing so at this late hour in the afternoon. 
Earlier in the afternoon, when there was another occupant in 
the chair, a decision was rendered which I think violative of 
the rule, because I think the amendment he held in order was 
clearly legislation. So I certainly expect the present occupant 
of the chair will hold that you can not carry legislation on an 
appropriation bill which impairs the discretion that is lodged 
in an executive officer to determine how he shall run his 
department. 3 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the decisions referred to and 
the rule cited by the gentleman from Wisconsin are not in point. 
This is simply a limitation. It is a limitation as to how this 
money shall be spent, and by decision after decision in this 
House since I have been a Member of it similar points of order 
have been overruled. We have a right to place this limitation 
in the bill by a vote of the committee if we want to. It is not 
a positive direction, as the gentleman from Wisconsin intimated, 
but it is a limitation that comes within the Holman rule, and 
the point of order should be overruled. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SNELL). The Chair is ready to rule. 
The Chair desires to call the attention of the committee to a 
decision which was rendered by Chairman Dingley in 1896: 

The House in Committee of the Whole has the right to refuse to 
appropriate for any object, either in whole or in part, even though 
that object may be authorized by law. That principle of limitation 
has been sustained so repeatedly that it may be regarded as a part of 
the parliamentary law of the Committee of the Whole. 


When we were considering the Army appropriation bill in 
January, 1929, the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
offered an amendment to the appropriation bill providing that no 
money should be paid to any officer or enlisted man on the re- 
tired list of the Army who was in the employ of the United 
States and whose salary exceeded $2,500 per annum. That 
amendment was held in order as a limitation. The gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Tison] was in the chair, and his deci- 
sion is as follows: 


The amendment offered by the gentleman from New York seems to 
the Chair clearly a limitation, and a proper limitation from a parlia- 
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‘mentary standpoint. It refers only to the money appropriated in this 
bill and limits the purposes for which this money may be expended. 
The Chair overrules the point of order, 


The present occupant of the chair thinks the amendment 
before the committee at the present time is entirely on all fours 
with the amendment which was offered last year to the Army 
appropriation bill, and the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Did the Chair hear the gen- 
tleman from Texas say it would cost more for this cotton twine 
and therefore bring it outside the Holman rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has ruled. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to the committee 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] has demonstrated 
he is at least inconsistent. He spoke for 10 or 15 minutes a 
short time ago in support of an amendment to reduce the appro- 
priation for carrying our foreign mail in the sum of $6,000,000 
for the reason it was a subsidy. He now immediately turns 
around and asks that this amendment be adopted for the pur- 
pose of giving a subsidy to the manufacturers and producers of 
cotton in the United States. 

Aside from this, I wish to say that the amendment should 
not be adopted for very many reasons. In the first place, it 
would operate, according to the gentleman’s own argument, to 
create a monopoly in the United States in the manufacture of 
this twine. According to his argument and according to the 
testimony before the committee upon which he based his argu- 
ment, there are but two, or practically one manufacturer of such 
twine in the United States, and in consequence there could 
-be no competition and this would give a monopoly to one concern. 

On the other hand, we are raising jute in the Philippines. 
It is one of the great industries of the Philippines. The cane 
industry, the coconut industry, and the jute industry are the 
three principal industries of the Philippines to-day and I do 
not believe it is the purpose of this Congress to take away from 
the Philippine Islands, as long as they are in our possession, 
one of the means or one of the products they have to make them 
self-supporting. 

Further, we have been talking here about economy. This jute 
is costing us 15 cents a pound. The cotton would cost us over 
30 cents a pound. So, as a matter of economy, we are justified 
in sustaining the action and commending, if you please, the 
action of the Postmaster General in purchasing as he is now 
purchasing. 

I trust the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
the amendment. 

The distinguished gentleman from Indiana, the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, in speaking of the inconsistency 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parxax] certainly does 
draw the attention of the House to the fact that he himself is 
straining at the gnat and swallowing the camel. He criticizes 
the gentleman from Texas for asking for the adoption of this 
amendment on the ground, as the gentleman from Indiana says, 
it would be a subsidy that would take care of the small amount 
of about 470 bales of cotton produced by the American farmer ; 
and, right on the other hand, the gentleman from Indiana pro- 
poses to give a subsidy to the ships that carry this mail, not 
of a few thousand dollars, but of millions of dollars, and give 
them $7,000 in money out of the pockets of the American people, 
including these cotton farmers, for one dollar’s worth of service. 
He does leave a getting-out place, I believe, by calling this a 
subvention. 

The gentleman talks about trying to bring about legislative 
coercion, You have done that time and time again through your 
filled milk bill, your oleomargarine laws, and other laws that 
are designed to protect a few American farmers to a small 
extent; yet to-day, when the American farmer is depressed 
from one end of the country to the other, when his dollar is 
worth 44 cents less, according to your own Department of Agri- 
culture, than it was in 1919, when the farmer’s dollar has less 
purchasing power by 32 cents than it had in 1913, before the 
outbreak of the World War, when the gentleman from Texas 
rises and asks that you give the cotton farmer this one small 
crumb that falls from the table while the subsidized shipping 
interests are feasting out of the Treasury under this subter- 
fuge, through the Post Office Department, then you accuse him 
of wanting a subsidy for American agriculture. 

I trust that the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I speak for a few min- 
utes in answer to the gentleman from Indiana? 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous consent; 


the gentleman 
has already spoken on the amendment. 8 
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Mr. PATMAN, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
I may be permitted to proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional mintes? Is there 


“objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentleman of the 
committee, the distinguished gentleman from Indiana stated 
I was inconsistent in that I was opposing a subsidy for the 
ocean steamship lines and favoring a subsidy for the cotton 
farmers. What I discussed about the ocean steamship lines 
was giving money directly out of the Treasury of the United 
States through the Post Office Department without any way 
on earth of determining whether that money is being paid to a 
steamship line that is making money or one that is losing 
money. So far as the gentleman from Indiana knows, some 
of these steamship lines are already making a large per cent 
on their investment, and certainly we should not give them a 
subsidy or a direct appropriation ont of the United States 
Treasury. 

I suggested that any subsidy that should be paid, if any, 
should be paid as a subsidy and given to those companies that 
needed the money and denied those that were already making 
an adequate return. 

The gentleman from Indiana also stated that the cotton 
twine would cost over 80 cents, I desire to invite the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that the Post Office Department has 
asked for bids for the last several years and, although it has 
been 15 years since a bid was accepted, cotton spinners con- 
tinue to put in bids, and the last bids we had were 22 cents, 23 
cents, and 20 cents, and while the Granite Falls Manufactur- 
ing Co. of North Carolina bid 20 cents on cotton, which was 
the last bid, I believe, in 1927, the Ludlow Manufacturing Co. 
bid 12% cents on jute and got the contract, of course. 

The gentleman is in error when he says that cotton twine 
would cost more than 30 cents. Cotton twine certainly should 
not cost more than 22 or 25 cents; and, so far as a monopoly is 
concerned, the Ludlow Manufacturing Co., the jute manufac- 
turer, has a monopoly now. They have a mill in India, and 
they are producing this jute in India and they bring it across 
either in a manufactured state or in the raw state. They are 
producing it in India and they are the only concern in America 
that has the capacity to furnish the needs of the Government. 

Therefore it is a monopoly; if we change it to cotton there 
will be no monopoly, because a large number of manufacturers 
in the North, East, and South can produce cotton twine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RANKIN )—there were 23 ayes and 53 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For rent, light, and fuel for first, second, and third class post 
offices, $18,770,000. 


Mr, MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 80, line 16, after the amount, $18,770,000, add: “ Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for the 
Payment of any rent or other expenses to the Commercial Station 
Post Office (Inc.), its agents, attorneys, representatives, or assigns, 
for use of premises known as Commercial Station at Third and Sibley 
Streets, St. Paul, Minn.” 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amendment 
which I understand is acceptable to the chairman of the 
committee, is simply to relieve a legal situation that exists. 
The Government has condemned the present building in which 
the commercial station at St. Paul is situated, and the Govern- 
ment is in possession. They will rent temporary quarters. 
In the lump-sum appropriation the amount of $120,000 was 
allotted. This will not alter the total appropriation, but will 
leave that amount or whatever of it is necessary to be paid for 
temporary quarters until the old building is torn down and the 
new building is put up. It simply makes it clear that none of 
the money is to be spent under the terms of that lease which 
is canceled by the condemnation proceedings of the Govern- 
ment itself, There is the possibility that without the provision 
I have added by this amendment the passage of this bill con- 
tinuing to carry $120,000 for rent at St. Paul might be con- 
sidered a ratification by Congress of the lease which has been 
condemned by the Government. The expert testimony was 
that this building was worth about $84,000, for which there is 
a lease calling for the payment of $120,000 a year for 12 years 
more. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Has the lease been vitiated? 

Mr. MAAS. The Government has taken possession under 
court order, and that cancels the lease, but the owners have 
appealed, and this provision under my amendment by the terms 
of the lease itself automatically terminates the lease and clari- 
fies the Government’s position in the amount of the award. 
When this bill becomes a law with this amendment the lease 
will cease to exist and can thereafter be disregarded and the 
appeal settled on the merits of the valuation of the property 
itself. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition, and 
would like to ask the chairman of the committee whether the 
committee thinks this action by Congress is necessary to help 
the department run its affairs? 

Mr. WOOD. I will say that I have no objection to the amend- 
ment for this reason: We have two statutes under which con- 
demnations may be made. It may be had with the persons 
interested in the premises who have a lease from the Govern- 
ment, or they may proceed as owners, as I understand they are 
likely to do in this case, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The two statutes to which the gentle- 
man refers both give the department the authority to exercise 
its discretion. Is it necessary that Congress shall go into a 
-particular case and direct the department how to proceed? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I do not think we direct them how they 
shall proceed. If the amendment carries it would serve this 
one purpose, If the Government is taking possession of the 
premises they are taking possession while the Government itself 
is owner. If they take it as owner these people are not entitled 
to this rent. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the owners or lessees haye rights we 
an not take away those rights or abolish them by this legis- 
ation, 

Mr. WOOD, Certainly, we can not; but here is what would 
be the result. It might be helpful to the Government in this 
respect if the amendment should be adopted. In a condemna- 
tion proceeding the defense will be that we are taking away 
something that he is entitled to, which, under the law, I con- 
tend he is not entitled to. It is simply the affirmation of a legal 
proposition. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
here? 

Mr. WOOD. No; we are not, but it might be possible that 
the Goyernment itself might pay whateyer amount of money 
this is for the purpose of avoiding this lawsuit. I do not think 
they ought to pay, and I do not think it ought to be the measure 
of damages. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, vhich I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SABATH : Page 80, line 16, after the word 
“ officers,” strike out “ $18,770,000" and insert “ $18,600,000.” 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, in the last Congress I called 
attention to the fact that I had received several complaints 
about the exorbitant rents that the Government has been paying 
for substations and post offices, and that a few favored contrac- 
tors receive all the contracts for construction of Government 
buildings. I was assured that I would receive information that 
would satisfy me that these charges were not borne out. I have 
endeavored to obtain that information, but up to this time have 
failed to secure it. I am informed that there is a clique of men 
who make it their special business to lease to the Government 
these substations for which they receive, in many instances, 50 
to 100 per cent greater rental than the value of the property 
justifies. I am informed that these men have grown rich in 
the last 10 years out of that business. 

I believe it the duty of this House to look into this and see 
what there is to the charges. I am creditably informed that 
several of these substations leased by the Government from 
these real-estate manipulators, due to the protests of citizens, 
were abandoned, and new premises more suitable secured; and 
in view of the fact that the Post Office Department has abolished 
the practice of inserting a cancellation clause the Government is 
obliged to continue to pay rental on these abandoned stations. 

I recognize that the Committee on Appropriations is a busy 
committee, and that it can not ferret out all of the wrongs that 
are committed in each and every department; but in view of the 
large increase in this appropriation for rentals I feel that we 
owe it to ourselves and to the country to make investigation and 
ascertain who has been leasing these stations to the Government 
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and who the firms are with whom they are connected and the 
reason why it is possible for them to secure these fat leases. I 
know of one lease with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in the 
city of Chicago, where I believe the Post Office Department has 
made a lease at least 25 to 50 per cent above a fair market 
valuation. That is but one of many instances wherein the 
Government is paying outrageously high rentals on properties 
leased the last 10 years for post offices in the United States. 

I offered this amendment for the purpose of again calling 
the attention to this charged conspiracy by which the Govern- 
ment is mulcted out of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
so that an investigation may be instituted to ascertain what 
there is to these charges and who is responsible for these 
conditions, 

I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


If the revenues of the Post Office Department shall be insufficient to 
meet the appropriations made under Title II of this act, a sum equal to 
such deficiency in the revenues of such department is hereby appro- 
priated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to supply such deficiency in the revenues of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and the sum 
needed may be advanced to the Post Office Department upon requisition 
of the Postmaster General. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. ScHarzg of Wisconsin: Page 82, after the end of 
line 16, insert: “Provided, That no part of this appropriation for the 
Post Office Department shall be expended for the payment of the salary 
of any postal supervisory official or other person having charge of the 
work of postal employees using the stop-watch unit system or any 
weighing or other device used in lieu of a stop-watch system. 

“ Provided further, That nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed to prevent the continuance of the customary established 
tests, such as the case examination, to determine the fitness of postal 
employees for continuance or promotion in the Postal Service,” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 
man reserve the point of order? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks and other organizations of pos- 
tal employees have frequently protested against the practice of 
weighing the output of distributors as injurious to the welfare 
of the man affected. I am reading into the Recorp an excerpt 
from the last report of Secretary-Treasurer Thomas F. Flaherty, 
of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, dealing with 
this subject. i 

ELIMINATION OF SPEED-UP SYSTEMS 


The practice of weighing the output of distributors, which we bave 
characterized as a speed-up system, was made the subject matter of pro- 
longed discussions at our last two conventions, Bills were sponsored 
in the Sixty-ninth, Seventieth, and Seventy-first Congresses by Repre- 
sentative SCHNEIDER, of Wisconsin, to outlaw the practice. Little prog- 
ress was made toward legislative relief, but we have succeeded in stop- 
ping the extension of this objectionable practice through administrative 
action, 

Heeding our objections in part, the department has confined this 
speed-up system to eight post offices. We have carefully watched its 
operations in these offices and have promptly protested any local ad- 
ministrative departures from the department's policy. In one instance 
we succeeded in having an over-zealous supervisor demoted and trans- 
ferred because of his misapplication of the weighing practice, No in- 
stances have been brought to our attention of emotions or dismissals 
of employees because of the operations of the system. Nevertheless, 
it is objectionable in principle. 

The fact that the department is disinclined to extend it beyond the 
offices where it is now in operation is an indication of a realization of 
its defects. My hope is the present administration will view the plan 
as we do—an impractical abomination which should be promptly dis- 
carded. 

My recommendation is that the convention reaffirm the position taken 
by the last two conventions on this question and instruct the executive 
committee to continue to seek the complete elimination of the weighing 
plan, which we know to be detrimental to service efficiency and in- 
jurious to the morale and the health of the workers upon whom it is 
inflicted, either by the enactment of the Schneider bill or through ad- 
ministrative action. 
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Mr. Chairman, at the last convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, which was hed in New York City 
September 1 to 7, 1929, the following action was taken against 
the weighing system: 

SPEED-UP SYSTEMS 


“My recommendation is that the convention reaffirm the position 
taken by the last two conventions on this question and instruct the 
executive committee to continue to seek the complete elimination of the 
weighing plan, which we know to be detrimental to service efficiency and 
injurious to the morale and the health of the workers upon whom it is 
inflicted, either by the enactment of the Schneider bill or through ad- 
ministrative action,” 

Vice President Weinstock spoke of the abuses of the weighing system 
in Philadelphia, where men are required to distribute 30 pounds an 
hour even during overtime periods. 

Delegate Flood, of Philadelphia, stated the weighing practice was a 
particular hardship on the older men who had difficulty in making the 
30 pounds required. The system, he declared, was causing nervous 
breakdowns and heart trouble, and clerks were required to do their 30 
pounds an hour for 10 or 11 hours. Foremen, he said, insisted that 
clerks meet the poundage requirement but failed to rate them 100 per 
cent when this requirement was met. 

Delegate Cohen told of the evils of the weighing system in Chicago. 
He pleaded for cooperation from the offices that were fortunate enough 
not to have this abomination, to aid in bringing pressure upon Congress 
for its abolishment. 

Delegate David, of Philadelphia, thought the abolishment of the 
weighing system should be made the paramount issue and condemned it 
as a damnable practice, 

In reply to an inguiry, Vice President Weinstock stated that Phila- 
delphia employees who fall below the 30-pound-an-hour standard are 
penalized by being rated low. For a time, he said, employees could earn 
credits by producing the required amount, but this was done away with. 
Byen during the Christmas rush, he declared, young men were put to 
work checking older distributors, requiring the latter to speed up beyond 
a reasonable pace. 

Delegate Goldstein, of New York, stated there were speed-up methods 
in operation in various ways in all offices. In his station, he said, fore- 
men would stand behind the clerks with a watch and if the distributors 
fell below 40 a minute they are reprimanded. 

Delegate Bernstein, of Philadelphia, wished to be recorded as favoring 
the speed-up elimination as a major issue of the convention, 

The report of the committee was approved. 8 


Mr. Chairman, I do not believe this amendment is subject to a 
point of order. On a number of occasions the point of order 
against stop-watch amendments has not been sustained. I sin- 
cerely hope that in view of the fact that the War Department 
appropriation bill which passed this session, with the approval 
of the Appropriations Committee, contained a similar stop- 
watch provision, that the chairman of that great committee 
will withdraw his point of order, and ask that this worthy 
amendment be incorporated in the bill. Let us send word to 
the hundreds of thousands of faithful, efficient employees in 
the Postal Service that this Congress will not discriminate 
against them. If this stop-watch provision is good for the War 
Department, why should it not be good for the Postal Service? 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana make 
the point of order? 1 

Mr. WOOD. My point of order is that the latter part of the 
amendinent is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order that the second proviso is legislation. It seems 
to the present occupant of the Chair that unless there is law 
on the statute book at the present time which provides for these 
customary established tests, there is no question but that the 
last part of the amendment is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and the point of order is sustained, 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr, Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 8531) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, reported that that commit- 
tee had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 
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Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage, 


The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment. If not, the Chair will put the amendments in gross. 


The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 


third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


and was read the third time. 
Mr. PATMAN, 


Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 


Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a motion 


to recommit. 


The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, PaTMAN moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, with instructions to report it back to the House forthwith, 


with the following amendment: On page 70, line 20, 


strike out 


the figures “ $28,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof the figures 


“ $21,400,000." 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 


the motion to recommit. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit, 
submitted by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 


noes appeared to have it. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 


The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 112. 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 


ground of no quorum. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 


{After counting.] 


Evidently not a sufficient number. The Clerk will call the roll, 

As many as favor the motion to recommit will, when their names 

are called, answer yea“; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 62, nays 178, 


not yoting 187, as follows: 


[Roll No, 4] 
YEBAS—62 
Allgood Edwards pert 15 
Almon Eslick Lankford, Ga agon 
Arnold Fulmer n Rainey, Henry T 
Bell Garner Lee, Tex. Ram 
Box Gasque Lozier Rank 
Brand, Ga. Glover McCloskey Rayburn 
Briggs Hammer McKeown Romjue 
Browning are McSwain Sabath \ 
Byrns Hastin, Milligan Sanders, Tex 
Cannon Hill, Ala. Moore, Ky Stevenson 
Cartwright Howard Morehead Tarver 
Collier Huddleston Nelson, Mo Warren 
Cooper, Tenn. Johnson, Okla, Parks Wingo 
Cross Johnson, Tex, Patman Wright 
Doxey Jones, Tex. Patterson 
Drewry Kvale Peavey i 
NAYS—178 
PESDA pa Cullen Hull, Morton D. Nelson, Wis, 
Adkin Dallinger Hull, Wis. Newhall t 
Allen trow Igoe Niedringhaus 
Andresen Denison Irwin O'Connell, N. X. 
Andrew DeRouen Jenkins O'Connell, R. I. 
Arentz Douglass, Mass. Johnson, III. O'Connor, La. 
Aswell well Johnson, Ind. O'Connor, Okla. 
yres Dunbar Johnston, Mo. Owen 7 
Bacharach Eaton, Colo. Jonas, Palmer 
acon ton, ading Pittenger 
ird Elliott Kearns Pritchard 
Barbour Englebright m Ramey, Frank M, 
y Esterly Kendall, Pa Ramseyer 
Beers Fitzgerald Ketcham Reece 
Black Fitzpatrick Kiess Reed, N. Y. 
Bloom Free Kop Robinson 
Bolton Freeman Kurtz Rogers 
Brigham French Lambertson Rowbottom 
Britten Garber, Okla Langley andlin 
Brumm Garber, Va Lankford, Va, Schafer, Wis, 
Buckbee Glynn vitt Sears. 
Burtness Green Letts vig 
Campbell, Towa Greenwood Ludlow Shott, W. Va 
Campbell, Pa. Guyer McCormack, Mass. Shreve 
Carter, Wyo. Hall, III. McDuffie immons 
Chalmers Hall, Ind McLaughlin Sinclair 
Chindblom Hall, N. Dak. McMillan irovich 
Clague lalsey Maas Sloan 
Clancy Hardy Manlove Smith, Idaho 
Cochran, Mo. Hawley apes Snell 
Cochran, Pa. Hess Mead Snow 
Connery Hill, Wash, Michaelson Sparks 
Corning Hoch Michener Speaks 
Coyle Hoffman Miller peering 
Crad Hogg Montet Sproul, III. 
Cramton Holaday Moore; Ohio Sproul, Kans, 
Crowther Hooper organ Stafford 
Culkin Hope Mouser Stalker 
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Stobbs Taylor, Tenn. Wainwright Williamson Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Dickstein. 
Strong, Kans, Temple Wason Wilson Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Oliver at New York, 
Strong, Pa. Thatcher Watres Wolverton, N. J. Mr. Graham with Mr. Gambri 
Swanson Thurston Watson Wolverton, W. Va. Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Manafteld. 
Swick Tilson Welch, Calif. Wood Mr. Kelly with Mr. Drane. 
Swing Vestal Whittington Mr. Parker with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Taber Vincent, Mich. Wigglesworth Mr. Harcourt J. Pratt with Mr. Collins. 
NOT VOTING—187 7 
Abernethy Dominick Johnson, S. Dak, Pratt, Harcourt J. Mr Perkins with Mr Dire 
Aldrich Doughton Johnson, Wash, Sankt mute Mrs. Ruth Pratt with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Auf der Heide Douglas, Ariz. Kahn Mr. Menges with Mr. Garrett. 
Bachmann Doutrich Kelly Quayle Mr. Knutson with Mr. Palmisano. 
Bankhead Doyle Kendall, Ky, Rausle Mrs. Kahn with Mr. Oliver of Alabama. 
Beck Drane Kerr Reid, 1 Mr, Sanders of New York with Mr. Fuller. 
Blackburn Driver Kiefner Rutherford Mr. Stone with Mrs. Norton. 
Bland Dyer Kincheloe Sanders, N. Y. Mr, Walter with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Bohn Ellis Knutson Schneider Mr. Woodruff with Mr. Fisher. 
Bowman Estep Korell Seger Mr. Bohn with Mr. 
Boylan Evans, Calif. Kunz Seiberlin R Mr. Fort with Mr. Hull <3 Tennessee, 
Brand, Ohio Eraus, Mont. LaGuardia Shaffer, Va. Mr. Hickey with Mr. McReynolds. 
Browne Fenn Lanham Short, Mo. Mr. Hadley with Mr, Doughton. 
Brunner Fish Lea, Calif. Simms Mr. Goodwin with Mr. Evans of Montana. 
i Buchanan Fisher Leech Smith, W. Va. 
} Burdick Fot r Pomen N: V. The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
y SS Gaga 
But A Treat Linthi patel Stedn The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Cable Fuller Luce Stone The bill was passed. 
Canfield Geshe 1 =. — N, Y. On motion of Mr. Woop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
e OCK, 0 an, Pa. 
8 ites: Calif. Gavagan MeCormick, 11. Summers, Wash, whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Cell son e n umners, Tex. 
„CC 8 5 0 
ristgau ompson Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
pe nde a oT . 3 the Committee on Patents may be permitted to sit on Monday 
Clark, N. C. Graham Martin Treadway next during the session of the House. 
Clarke, N. X. = 1 ld pam Tucker The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
Collins Hadley Montague Sagem mous consent that the Committee on Patents may be permitted 
Colton Hale Mooney Underwood to sit on Monday next during the session of the House. Is 
Connolly Hall, Miss. Moore, Va. Vinson, Ga, there objection? 
Cooke Hancock Murphy Walker 
Cooper, Ohio Hartley Nelson, Me. Welsh, Pa. Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman if 
Cooper, Wis, —— Nolga wo that is the request of the committee? 
i Grail Hopkins connor, N.Y. Nite Mr. VESTAL. Well, it is my request. 
U Crisp 1 anan — — Mr. GARNER. I T the Pathe ae submit bre 5 
osser udson ver, olfenden ter to his committee. e minority might not want to sit, an 
Carry — 910 Sure E r I feel the gentleman should submit the request to his committee 
Davenport Hughes Palmisano Woodrum 
Davis Hull, Tenn. Parker Wyant and be able to say that he is instructed by his committee, I 
Dempsey Hull, William E. Perkins Yates hope the gentleman will withdraw his request until he can 
De Priest James Porter Yon t his entire ittee. 
} Dickinson Jeffers Pou Zihiman consul en comm . 
Dickstein Johnson, Nebr. Prall Mr. VESTAL. If that is the wish of the gentleman I will 
So the motion to recommit was rejected. be glad to do so. 
l The Clerk announced the following pairs: Mr. GARNER. I think that is the proper thing, because the 
0 On the vote: minority might not wish to sit on that day. 
j Mr. McClintic of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Magrady (against), Mr. VESTAL. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request, 
Until further notice: THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE EXHIBITION AND FREE ZONES 
Mr. Bachmann with Mr. Smith of West Virginia, N Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
Me lal a rd on consent to extend my remarks in the Record on Free Zones, and 
2 Mr. Brown with Mr. Somers of New York. to incorporate therein a bill by Senator Jones and my bill. 
i Mr, Frear with Mr. Canfield. The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. Jeffers. 


Mr. Short with Mr. Tucker. There was no objection. 


ME Mesa wid ve Pe {the Bouse, supplementing and extending the remarks T made 
r. Merritt w T. of the House, supplemen and extending the remarks I made 
Mr. Year or Kennir i Mr. Buchanan, a few days ago in regard to the New Orleans International 
Mr. Yates with Mr. Hudspeth, Trade Exhibition, the port of New Orleans, and the merchant 
, Mr. Porter with Mr. Stedman. marine, I wish tọ give my constituents and other countrymen 
f a 7 the benefit of my investigations and studies of a subject that 
d Mr. McFadden with Mr. Dominick. has been discussed in a more or less desultory way for many 
Mr. Treadway with Mr. Lindsay. years in the United States by men of light and leading. 
1 Sony: A The Port of New Orleans would lend itself admirably to a 
Mr. Kiefner with Mr. Brunner. free zone. Pretermitting the fact that the treaty by which 
Mr. Purnell with Mr. Sumners of Texas. the Louisiana Purchase was acquired guaranteed the commer- 
Me johnson of South Dabo wih Mr GATAIA TTS * 2 such guaranty, 
rter of California with Mr. Bankhead out any warran w or morals for it, when neglected 
Ar. Beck ‘with ‘Mr. Kunz. became obsolete and died as a result of inanition and is in- 
My 5 — N pee e voked in vain where it is not in harmony with the policies 
e JF 
us. ande ue Me Tapio ot Sen functioning and operation, the practical demands of the present 
Mr. Johnson of Wieskington with Mr. Kerr. e e Jay reggae — Writing his pigs report, 5 
r. Martin w r. le accordance W their undou prerogative and power, e 
Mr. Sullivan of Penug Hall of Missi Mr Aut der Heide, necessary permission for pra tocreate, the: free aona which 
Mr. Selberlin with r. Underwood. 3 has been advocated both in the House and Senate for many 
Mr. Gifford with Mr. Cox. 25 8 
Mr. Aldridge with Mr. Lea of California, If it were admitted that the rights and privileges secured to 
Mr. Dyer with Mr. Williams. the people of the Louisiana Purchase and their decedents are 
Mr. Bowman 5 — fr. Sullivan of New York. in as full vigor as when the great treaty was ratified, we could 
Mr. Cable with Mr. Doyle“ ourselves create a free zone which is not in conflict with the 
Mr. Golder with. Mrs. Oldfield. constitutional power and right of Congress to lay and collect 
i . —— "with Mr. Dougias of PNE a taxes, and impose for revenue and even other purposes, duties 
Mr. Connelly with Mr. - upon importations. But ancient rights, however acquired, unless 


Mr, Hudson with Mr. Clark 5 of North Carolina. used and developed become atrophied and moribund, and like 
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the reservations which the States or Colonies stipulated as 
conditions precedent to becoming members of the Union, in the 
course of the years become as dead as Hector in his tomb upon 
Mount Ida these several thousand years. So I will not press 
the right of the people of the Mississippi to the free use of the 
great river, as however good the note itself, it may be dis- 
cordant because not in tune with the legal and political devel- 
opment of the Nation to-day. I will endeayor to show the ne- 
cessity of a free zone and the ideal site the port of New Orleans 
would be for its location, by extrinsic evidence as it were, and 
the arguments that have been made against their feasibility, 
as my desire is more to stimulate discussion rather than to 
express in an orthodox manner any definite opinion ex cathedra, 
as it were, although I would modestly set forth my personal 
view. It is on the anvil of discussion that the spark of truth 
will fly, and my purpose will be served if I throw a light of suffi- 
cient intensity upon the subject to show how the New Orleans 
International Trade Exhibition and a free zone working to- 
gether would be a magnificent asset to the Nation and the 
countries of this hemisphere, on which we have our place and 
existence, To do this I will proceed in what appeals to me as 
a logical method. I will at this time ask you to read my bill 
H. R. 2564, now pending before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


A bill to provide for maintaining, promoting, and advertising the Inter- 
national Trade Exhibition 


Whereas the President elect is presently on a journey and mission of 
good will in order to cement finer, nobler, and more enduring relations 
among the peoples of our country and those who live to the south of 
us in Mexico, Central America, and South America, as well as in the 
Islands of the Gulf and Caribbean Sea, all of whom will feel and reflect 
the generous motives of a great American who believes that the inhabit- 
ants of the Western Hemisphere should dwell in amity, accord, under. 
standing, and fraternal affection; and 

Whereas the Monroe doctrine will take on a more comprehensive 
significance and be seen as a protecting shield in a larger and fuller 
sense and be accepted with a more appreciative understanding of its 
continental and democratic purpose as a result of this historic visit; and 

Whereas the good will engendered may be secured and made perma- 
nent and a greater field of enterprise developed by maintaining an agency 
already established and recognized by our Government, known as the 
International Trade Exhibition, a nonprofit domestic corporation formed 
for the purpose of fostering better trade relations between the people of 
the United States and of foreign nations by exhibiting fabricated and 
raw products of the United States and similar products of foreign 
countries; and 

Whereas it is desirable that the magnificent effects of this epochal 
journey, approved unstintedly and enthusiastically by the people of the 
United States, should not fade from our view but remain permanently in 
the minds of our people; and 

Whereas it is the sense of Congress that the good-will trip of the 
President elect be logically sustained and supported and its beneficial 
results be made permanently productive of closer bonds through adver- 
tising it and the New Orleans Trade Exhibition appropriately in the 
leading newspapers and magazines of the world and in any other manner 
that the board of directors may deem consistent with this great chapter 
in our history: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of providing the corporation 
known as the International Trade Exhibition with funds for use in 
maintaining, promoting, and advertising the permanent trade exposition 
at New Orleans, La., inaugurated on September 15, 1925, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated a sum not in excess of $500,000. Such 
sum when appropriated may be expended for such purposes by the corpo- 
ration, All expenditures shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation 
of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the board of directors and 
signed by the president of such corporation. 


To show and evidence the relationship that exists funda- 
mentally between the underlying purposes of the exhibition and 
a free port and that if unified a great commercial development 
would result, I will at this point print the salient if not all of 
the outstanding features of the bill by Senator Jones. 


A bill to provide for the establishment, operation, and maintenance of 
foreign trade zones in ports of entry of the United States, to expedite 
and encourage foreign commerce, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, ete., That when used in this act— 

The term Secretary“ means the Secretary of Commerce; 

The term “public corporation” means a State, a legal subdivision 
thereof, or a municipality, or a lawfully authorized public agency of 
a State or a municipality. 

The term “ applicant” means a public corporation applying for the 
right to establish, operate, and maintain a foreign trade zone; 
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The term “grantee” means a public corporation to which the privi- 
lege of establishing, operating, and maintaining a foreign trade zone 
has been granted; 

The term zone means a “foreign trade zone“ as provided in 
this act. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary is hereby authorized, subject to the conditions 
and restrictions of this act and of the rules and regulations made 
thereunder, upon application as hereinafter provided, to grant to public 
corporations the privilege of establishing, operating, and maintaining 
foreign trade zones in or adjacent to ports of entry under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. Not more than one zone shall be authorized 
in or adjacent fo any port of entry, except that when a port of 
entry is located within the confines of more than one State a zone 
may be authorized in each State in the territory comprised in such 
port of entry. 

Sec. 3. Foreign and domestic merchandise of every description, ex- 
cept such as is prohibited by law, may, without being subject to the 
customs laws of the United States, except as otherwise provided in this 
act, be brought into a zone and there stored, exhibited, broken up, 
repacked, assembled, distributed, sorted, refined, graded, cleaned, mixed 
with foreign or domestic merchandise, or otherwise manipulated, but 
not manufactured, and be exported, and foreign merchandise may be 
sent into customs territory of the United States therefrom, in the 
original package or otherwise; but when foreign merchandise is so 
sent from a zone into customs territory of the United States it shall 
be subject to the laws and regulations of the United States affecting 
imported merchandise; Provided, That when the privilege shall be 
requested the collector of customs shall supervise the unlading of 
forelgn merchandise in the zone, cause such merchandise or any portion 
thereof to be appraised, and the duties liquidated thereon. Thereafter 
it may be stored or manipulated under the supervision and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and within two years 
after such unlading such merchandise, whether mixed with domestic 
merchandise or not, may be sent into customs territory upon the pay- 
ment of such liquidated duties thereon; and if not so sent into customs 
territory within such period of two years such merchandise shall be 
disposed of under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and out of the proceeds the duties shall be paid and the 
remainder, if any, to be delivered to the owners of the property: 
Provided further, That subject to such regulations respecting identity 
and the safeguarding of the revenue as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may deem necessary, articles the growth, product, or manufacture of 
the United States, and articles previously imported on which duty has 
been paid, or which have been admitted free of duty, may be taken 
into a zone from the customs territory of the United States, and may 
be brought back thereto free of duty, whether or not they have been 
combined with or made part, while in such zone, of other articles: 
Provided, That if in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury their 
identity has not been lost such articles not entitled to free entry by 
reason of noncompliance with the requirements made hereunder by the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be treated when they reenter the 
customs territory of the United States as foreign merchandise under 
the provisions of the tariff laws in force at that time. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury shall assign to the zone the 
necessary customs officers and guards to protect the revenue and to 
provide for the admission of foreign merchandise into customs territory. 

Src, 5. Vessels entering or leaving a zone shall be subject to the. 
operation of all the laws of the United States, except as otherwise 
provided in this act, and vessels leaving a zone and arriving in customs 
territory of the United States shall be subject to such regulations to 
protect the revenue as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 6. Each application shall state in detail— 

(1) The location and qualifications of the area in which it is pro- 
posed to establish a zone, showing (a) the land and water or land or 
water area or land area alone if the application is for its establishment 
in or adjacent to an interior port; (b) the means of segregation from 
customs territory; (c) the fitness of the area for a zone; and (d) 
the possibilities of expansion of the zone area; 

(2) The facilities and appurtenances which it is proposed to provide 
and the preliminary plans and estimate of the cost thereof, and the 
existing facilities and appurtenances which it is proposed to utilize; 

(3) The time within which the applicant proposes to commence 
and complete the construction of the zone and facilities and appur- 
tenances ; 

(4) The methods proposed to finance the undertaking; 

(5) Such other information as the Secretary may require. 

The Secretary may upon his own initiative or upon request permit 
the amendment of the application. Any expansion of the area of an 
established zone shall be made and approved in the same manner as 
an original application. 

Sec. 7. If the Secretary finds that the proposed plans and location 
are suitable for the accomplishment of the purpose of a foreign trade 
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zone under this act, and that the facilities and appurtenances which 
it is proposed to provide are sufficient he shall make the grant. If 
the Secretary refuses the grant, the applicant may appeal to a board 
eonsisting of the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of War, whose decision shall be rendered within 
three months from the filing of such appeal and be final as to the 
grant of the application. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary shall prescribe such rules and regulations 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act or the rules and -egu- 
lations of the Secretary of the Treasury made hereunder and as may 
be necessary to carry out this act. 

Sac. 9. The Secretary shall cooperate with the State, subdivision, 
and municipality in which the zone is located in the exercise of their 
police, sanitary, and other powers in and in connection with the free 
zone. He shall also cooperate with the United States Customs Service, 
the Post Office Department, the Public Health Service, the Bureau. of 
Immigration, and such other Federal agencies as have jurisdiction in 
ports of entry described in section 2. 

Sec. 10. For the purpose of facilitating the investigations of the 
Secretary and his work in the granting of the privilege, in the estab- 
lishment, operation, and maintenance of a zonne, the President may 
direct the executive departments and other establishments of the 
Government to cooperate with the Secretary, and for such purpose 
each of the several departments and establishments is authorized, 
upon direction of the President, to furnish to the Secretary such 
records, papers, and information in their possession as may be required 
by him, and temporarily to detail to the service of the Secretary such 
officers, experts, or engineers as may be necessary. 

Sec. 11. If the title to or right of user of any of the property to 
be included in a zone is in the United States, an agreement to use such 
property for zone purposes may be entered into between the grantee 
and the department or officer of the United States having control of 
the same, under such conditions, approved by the Secretary and such 
department or officer, as may be agreed upon. 

Sec. 12. Each grantee shall provide and maintain in connection with 
the zone— 

(a) Adequate slips, docks, wharves, warehouses, loading and un- 
loading and mooring facilities where the zone is adjacent to water; 
or, in the case of an inland zone, adequate loading, unloading, and 
warehouse facilities ; 

(b) Adequate transportation connections with the surrounding terri- 
tory and with all parts of the United States, so arranged as to permit 
of proper guarding and inspection for the protection of the revenue; 

(e) Adequate facilities for coal or other fuel and for light and 
power ; 

(d) Adequate water and sewer mains; 

(e) Adequate quarters and facilities for the officers and employees 
of the United States, State, and municipality whose duties may require 
their presence within the zone; 

(f) Adequate inclosures to segregate the zone from customs terri- 
tory for protection of the revenue, together with suitable provisions 
for ingress and egress of persons, conveyances, vessels, and mer- 
chandise ; 

(g) Such other facilities as may be required by the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
acting jointly. 

Sec. 18. The grantee may, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of the Treasury, and under reasonable and 
uniform regulations for like conditions and circumstances to be pre- 
scribed by them, permit private persons, firms, corporations, or asso- 
ciations to erect such buildings and other structures within the zone 
as will meet their particular requirements: Provided, That such per- 
mission shall not constitute a vested right as against the United States, 
nor interfere with the regulation of the grantee or the permittee by 
the United States, nor interfere with or complicate the revocation of 
the grant by the United States: And provided further, That in the 
event of the United States or the grantee desiring to acquire the prop- 
erty of the permittee no good will shall be considered as accruing 
from the privilege granted to the zone: And provided further, That 
such permits shall not be granted on terms that conflict with the public 
use of the zone as set forth in this act. 

Sec. 14. Each zone shall be operated as a public utility, and all 
rates and charges for all services or privileges within the zone shall 
be fair and reasonable, and the grantee shall afford to all who may 
apply for the use of the zone and its facilities and appurtenances 
uniform treatment under like conditions, subject to such treaties 
or commercial conventions as are now in force or may hereafter be 
made from time to time by the United States with foreign govern- 
ments and the cost of maintaining the additional customs service 
required under this act shall be paid by the operator of the zone. 

Sec. 15. No person shall be allowed to reside within the zone 
except Federal, State, or municipal officers or agents whose resident 
presence is deemed necessary by the Secretary. 
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The Secretary shall prescribe rules and regulations regarding em- 
ployees and other persons entering and leaving the zone, All rules 
and regulations concerning the protection of the revenue shall be 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Secretary may at any time order the exclusion from the zone 
of any goods or process of treatment that in his judgment is detri- 
mental to the public interest, health, or safety. 

No retail trade shall be conducted within the sone except under 
permits issued by the grantee and approved by the Secretary. Such 
permittees shall sell no goods except such as are brought into the 
zone from customs territory. 

Sec, 16. The form and manner of keeping the accounts of each 
zone shall be prescribed by the Secretary. 

Hach grantee shall make to the Secretary annually, and at such 
other times as he may prescribe, reports containing a full statement 
of all the operations, receipts, and expenditures, and such other 
information as the Secretary may require. 

The Secretary shall make a report to Congress on the first day 
of each regular session containing a summary of the operation and 
fiscal condition of each zone and transmit therewith copies of the 
annual report of each grantee. 

Sec. 17. The grant sball not be sold, conveyed, transferred, set 
over, or assigned. 

Sec. 18. In the event of repeated violations of any of the pro- 
visions of this act by the grantee, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Treasury, or a majority 
ef them, may revoke the grant after four months’ notice to the grantee 
and affording it an opportunity to be heard. The testimony taken 
before the Secretaries shall be reduced to writing and filed in the 
records of the Department of Commerce together with the decision 
reached thereon, 

In the conduct of any proceeding under this section for the revocation 
of a grant the Secretaries may compel the attendance of witnesses 
and the giving of testimony and the production of documentary evidence, 
and for such purpose may invoke the aid of the district courts of the 
United States. 

An order under the provisions of this section revoking the grant 
issued by the Secretaries shall be final and conclusive, unless within 
90 days after its service the grantee appeals to the circuit court of 
appeals for the circuit in which the zone is located by filing with the 
clerk of said court a written petition praying that the order of the 
Secretaries be set aside. The clerk of the court in which such a 
petition is filed shall immediately cause a copy thereof to be delivered 
to the Secretaries and they shall forthwith prepare, certify, and file in 
the court a full and accurate transcript of the record in the proceedings 
held before them under this section, the charges, the evidence, and the 
order revoking the grant. The testimony and evidence taken or sub- 
mitted before the Secretaries, duly certified and filed as a part of 
the record, shall be considered by the court as the evidence in the case. 

On such appeal the court shall review the record of proceedings 
before the Secretaries, and, if a decision of said Secretaries shall be 
supported by evidence, shall only make decision on errors of law. 

Sxc. 19. In case of a violation of this act, or any regulation of the 
Secretary under this act, by the grantee, any officer, agent, or employee 
thereof responsible for or permitting any such violation shall be sub- 
ject to a fine of not more than $1,000. Each day during which a 
violation continues shall constitute a separate offense. 

Sec. 20. If any provision of this act or the application of such 
provision to certain circumstances be held invalid, the remainder of the 
act and the application of such provisions to circunrstances other than 
those as to which it is held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 21. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
reserved. 


The United States Tariff Commission in 1919 issued a pam- 
phlet on the subject after considerable hearings throughout the 
country. The essence of this report was contained in Senate 
Report No. 257, Sixty-seventh Congress, submitted by Senator 
Jones, of Washington, as chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, as the report of that committee on a bill proposing the 
authorization of foreign-trade zones. But a briefer discussion 
of foreign-trade zones, particularly in relation to the proposal 
for embodying authorization for their establishment in the tariff 
bill now under consideration, may be found in the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Commerce, in reply to a request 
from the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means and 
printed in the hearings. 

But a pamphlet issued by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce several years ago is still the best brief summary of 
the arguments for and against free zones or free-trade zones 
from the viewpoint of the United States. In that pamphlet will 
be found a particularly full discussion of the arguments in 
their favor. 
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The Department of Commerce has long been impressed with 
the fact that, compared with the other major commercial na- 
tions, the consignment, reexport, and transshipment trade of 
the United States is remarkably small in volume, even when 
account is taken of the difference in the geographic location of 
the United States and the major countries of Europe. The 
department has, therefore, been pleased to give its indorse- 
ment, in principle, to various measures introduced into Con- 
gress in recent years which propose to authorize the establish- 
ment of foreign-trade zones in the ports of the United States 
on the part of local authorities or groups. 

While it can hardly be expected that there would be de- 
veloped in the United States as extensive operations of this 
character as are now found at Hamburg and certain other so- 
called free ports of Europe, it is our belief that, if properly 
located with regard to the currents of trade and planned in the 
light of the volume of business that may reasonably be expected 
to deyelop for them at given ports, foreign-trade zones may be 
of material benefit to this country. They should not only aid 
in the expansion of our export and transshipment trade, but 
should make possible the fuller and more effective utilization of 
our merchant marine. 

foreign-trade zones are in principle but an extension of the 
system of bonded warehouses and drawback now provided for 
in the American tariff law. The customs administrative regu- 
lations have, indeed, been so liberalized in the course of the 
last tariff revision in 1922 that most of the activities relating to 
the manipulation of merchandise contemplated by the original 
project for foreign-trade zones may now be carried on in bonded 
warehouses without requiring the payment of duty. However, 
they are so necessarily encumbered with customs regulations, 
such as the filing of manifests, making formal entry of all for- 
eign merchandise, whether intended for ultimate entry into the 
country or not, having the goods weighed or otherwise examined 
before they are allowed to be deposited in bonded warehouses, 
that the privileges available are not sufficiently attractive to be 
used to any large extent. Essentially it is the minimizing of 
the official limitations and costs involved in the present for- 
malities and control that is contemplated by the proposal for 
the authorization of foreign-trade zones. 

Moreover, the proposal has cogency in connection with the 
efforts to assist the American merchant marine. In so far as 
such foreign-trade zones would create consignment markets and 
larger transshipment business in American ports, they should 
help to secure larger and more balanced cargoes for American 
ships, both inward and outward bound. The possible saving in 
operation costs resulting from the quicker turn-around that is 
possible when goods may be deposited in a customs free zone, 
without waiting for the usual customs documents and formali- 
ties, is also a consideration. 

While this project for the authorization of foreign trade zones 
is now before Congress in the form of two bills of identical con- 
tent, introduced by Senator Jones (S. 66) and Congressman 
Wetcu of California (H. R. 8557), it might very well be consid- 
ered in connection with the revision of the administrative para- 
graphs of the present tariff act since substantially it represents 
an extension of the present facilities for “manipulation in 
warehouse" provided by Section 562 of the tariff act of 1922. 
If it is desired so to handle it, the essential purpose can be ac- 
complished by the inclusion in the tariff act of a general pro- 
yision authorizing the establishment of foreign trade zones, sub- 
ject in its details to regulations to be established by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

It is believed that the desirable objectives which the authori- 
zation of foreign trade zones would further can be attained 
without weakening the effectiveness of any import duties which 
Congress may consider necessary for the protection of domestic 
industries, and without minimizing national revenue. 

During the continuance of a system of free trade England 
has to many intents and purposes been one great free port. In 
some quarters there was agitation in England for the establish- 
ment of technical free ports, but the bulk of opinion seems to 
have been that the British customs formalities incidental to the 
administration of the few revenue duties which have prevailed 
in England for many years have not interfered to any great 
extent with the transshipment and reexport business which are 
so important in British commerce. 

When a country has not a comprehensive schedule of, and 
when most merchandise is exempt from, customs duties, customs 
supervision and customs routine are not likely to bear heavily 
on merchandise brought into a country temporarily and reex- 
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ported, either in its original form or after manipulation or 
manufacture. On the other hand, in a country which does have 
a comprehensive schedule of customs duties, particularly pro- 
tective duties that are high, customs supervision over all classes 
of imports becomes close, and the transshipment and reexport 
business are likely to become entangled in more or less necessary 
red tape. Accordingly, a country under a protective tariff 
régime which attaches importance to the building up of inter- 
national commerce, and developing the transshipment and reex- 
port business, may strive to set up machinery which will facili- 
tate the transaction of such business, while not interfering with 
the operation of the protective principle for the country itself. 
It is in this connection that the institution of the free port or 
free zone in a seaport has been established in some foreign 
countries and has become of interest in the United States. 
The free zone is an institution which at present the United 
States does not possess, and which a number of foreign countries, 
notably European countries, do possess. Naturally, the idea of 
free zones in ports of the United States has had its opponents 
as well as its vigorous advocates. Both independently and by 
reason of various official Federal hearings, the chambers. of. 
commerce and national trade bodies have had special commit- 
tees report, and have passed resolutions or otherwise taken a 
position for or against free zones. In most of the commercial 
organizations the proposal that there should be free zones in the 
United States has received hearty indorsement. As a result of 
its study, and hearings in various parts of the United States, 
the Tariff Commission came to the conclusion that there is 
merit in the free-zone idea and asked that it have the favorable 
consideration of Congress. The National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil has gone on record as favoring free zones, and the list of 
local chambers of commerce that have approved and urged free 
zones is long. The principal chambers in the port cities of. the 
country, with one exception, have supported the free-zone idea. 


POSITION OF NATIONAL CHAMBER 


At the eighth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States a resolution regarding foreign-trade zones” 
was adopted, reading as follows: 


Unnecessary obstacles and unnecessary costs, together with anti- 
quated regulations, affect importation of materials which are to be 
exported after manufacture in conjunction with domestic materials, 
and of goods which, after being repacked, are distributed to foreign 
customers. Removal of these impediments will inure to the benefit of 
American industry, American commerce, and American merchant ship- 
ping. To this end Congress should enact legislation permitting the 
creation in American ports of areas where foreign materials and goods 
can be received for manufacture, repacking, or other necessary handling, 
and be distributed to foreign destinations, without the expenses and 
delays incident to passage through the custome. 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


The United States Tariff Commission has recommended that 
Congress enact permissive legislation making possible the estab- 
lishment of foreign-trade zones in ports of the United States. 
This recommendation was made by the commission after it had 
conducted hearings in 1917 and 1918 in various parts of the 
country. 

DEFINITION OF FREH ZONES 

The United States Tariff Commission has given the following 

definition of a free zone: 


A free port or free zone is a place, limited in extent, that differs from 
adjacent territory in being exempt from the customs laws as affecting 
goods destined for reexport; it means, simply, that, as regards customs 
duties, there is freedom, unless and until imported goods enter the domes- 
tic market. A free zone may be defined as an isolated, inclosed, and 
policed area, in or adjacent to a port of entry, without resident popula- 
tion, furnished with the necessary facilities for lading and unlading, for 
supplying fuel and ships’ stores, for storing goods, and for reshipping 
them by land and water; an area within which goods may be landed, 
stored, mixed, blended, repacked, manufactured, and reshipped without 
payment of duties and without the intervention of customs officials. It 
is subject equally with adjacent regions to all laws relating to public 
health, vessel inspection, postal service, labor conditions, immigration, 
and, indeed, everything except the customs. 

IN FAVOR OF FREB ZONES 


First. Free zones, with cutting of customs red tape on vessel 
movement and immediate inspection of merchandise, will divect 
increased transshipment trade to American ports, providing 
more dependable cargo volume, which will help the American 
merchant marine and improve the ocean services offered to 
American manufacturers. Í 


— 


— 
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Second. Free zones will provide facilities for extensive con- 
signment markets for dutiable raw materials and semimanu- 
factured goods as well as for dutiable finished products. 

Third. The installation of free zones will provide great im- 
provements in port and terminal facilities. 

Fourth. Free zones will make up for the inadequacy of a 
system of bonded warehouses and drawbacks, in so far as indus- 
tries manufacturing primarily for export and dependent upon 
dutiable imported supplies are concerned, and in permitting the 
rehandling, conditioning, and reexportation of imports. 

Fifth. Free zones obviate the necessity of advancing large 
sums for bonds and duty payments, the expenses of customs 
supervision, etc., and provide an opportunity for earnings for 
American bankers, insurance companies, forwarders, brokers, 
and others engaged in handling the port’s business, 

Sixth. Free zones bring about a simplification and reduction 
of the work of customs administration, are quite in harmony 
with a protective tariff system, and are easy of administration 
from a customs standpoint, with all due regard to the safe- 
guarding of customs revenue and the prevention of smuggling. 

OPPOSED TO FREE ZONES i 


First. The United States does not possess the geographical 
advantage of number and proximity of different countries (some 
of them inland countries), which has encouraged the creation 
of free zones in European ports; free zones in the United States 
would be uneconomic, since tending to intercept the direct 
movement of goods from producing to consuming countries, en- 
couraging the processes and expenses of transshipment. 

Second. Free zones are a step toward free trade; foreign 
manufacturers would get business away from American manu- 
facturers by haying stocks readily available in American ports 
for the domestic market, in addition to near-by foreign markets. 

Third. The systems of bonded warehouses and drawbacks and 
the extent to which raw materials are free of duty in the 
United States make free zones unnecessary; their establish- 
ment would only lead to smuggling and evasion of the customs 
laws and would involve additional expense to protect the rev- 
enue, without benefit to the country. 

Fourth, Free zones would promote commerce or trade, rather 
than manufacturing. 

Fifth. Friction would arise as to which cities should have 
free zones, and it would be difficult to comply with Article I, 
section 9, of the Constitution of the United States, reading: 
“No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one State over those of another.” 

Sixth. Because of the miscellaneous character of freight 
cargoes, in practice ships must be discharged at the regular 
terminals and the merchandise for the free zones be transferred 


to the free zones. 
TRANSSHIPMENT TRADE 


The principal reason for the existence of free zones is the 
development of transshipment trade. In all great ports there 
is a certain amount of transshipment business. Vessels in line 
traffic, especially those making a limited number of ports, come 
into a port and discharge, in addition to the cargo intended for 
domestic distribution through the port itself, a certain amount 
of cargo intended for shipment to other ports not touched by 
the vessel in question. Other vessels coming into the port are 
destined to the other ports in foreign countries for which the 
transshipment cargo is eventually destined. These other ves- 
sels pick up the transshipment cargo and carry it to its ultimate 
port of destination. Obviously, from a shipping standpoint, 
there is a distinct advantage in having such transshipment cargo 
available, in order to provide adequate cargo volume for vessels 
making a given port, since the load factor full loads when pos- 
sible—is fundamental in economical shipping. Transshipment 
business offers a clear opportunity for an approach to the equali- 
zation of inward and outward cargo tonnage. 

Doctor MacElwee, discussing the shipping advantages of free 
zones, has put the case as follows: 

The institution of the free port has its economie corner stone in the 
load factor. The large ship is more economical than the small one. 
The trouble is to find cargo for ber. Also, the more ships come to 
port, the better the service, the more animated the business of the port, 
the greater the possibility of filling the large and economical freight 
liner. This type of ship gives better service, sails oftener and faster, 
and generally stimulates business. On the other hand, few consumer 
communities absorb commodities in shipload lots. A family knows that 
it ean buy veal cheaper per pound by buying a whole calf, but the 
average family can not use a whole calf. Certain countries may fill a 
ship with coffee, as Brazil, or with sugar, as Java or Cuba, or with 
steel rails or harvesters, as the United States, but few markets can 
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absorb such shipments with regularity. The way to secure low freight 
rates and frequent express service overseas is to be able to unload lots 
at the warehouses of a great port, from which small short-haul feeder 
lines distribute the commodities to the secondary market. In the past, 
the United States has absorbed cargo lots within its own borders and 
has therefore bad little reexport complications. However, in the fu- 
ture, with the smaller South American markets opened to the United 
States, it will be good business if many products, now handled uneco- 
nomically in broken lots, if at all, be consigned to an American free 
port in cargo lots for feeder-line distribution to the smaller markets 
of Mexico and Central and South America. * * * It will therefore 
be necessary after the war to develop the feeder-line system to an extent 
not known before. 


Transshipment business has been a very large feature of the 
development of some of the world’s greatest ports. A study of 
practically any inward vessel manifests covering cargo shipping 
on vessels from the chief European ports shows the extent to 
which transshipped cargo, originating in remote parts of the 
world, contributes to the making of cargo brought into our ports 
from Europe. The development of transshipment business has 
been characteristic of the trade of all the European countries 
which have built up large mercantile marines. It is remarkable 
in the trade moving through British ports, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Copenhagen, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Le Havre, Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles, and Genoa, to enumerate but a few. The two 
chief German ports mentioned, Hamburg and Bremen, are the 
outstanding examples of the operation of free ports in connec- 
tion with this transshipment trade. Bremen developed a cotton 
transshipment business of vast dimensions, and the transship- 
ment trade of Hamburg in coffee and numerous other lines has 
been striking. 


. 
GEOGRAPHIC AND ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Opponents of free zones in ports of the United States have 
argued that the geographical location of the United States is 
against the development of American ports in transshipment 
business, It is argued that the geographical location of the 
European ports, by reason of the existence of numerous different 
countries, some without seaports, reasonably close to each other, 
lends itself to the breaking up of large shipments in the princi- 
pal ports and to the subsequent distribution of merchandise in 
comparatively small quantities to the markets of the consuming 
countries. It is argued, on the other hand, that the comparative 
isolation of the United States from foreign countries is against 
the substantial growth of any such business in this country. 

Another argument which has come out in the hearings, tied 
up with the geographical basis for trade, is to the effect that 
European countries which have free zones are countries which 
depend largely on foreign countries for materials for manufac- 
ture and in turn depend upon foreign countries for a market for 
the things which are manufactured. On the other hand, the 
United States is portrayed as producing the bulk of its materials 
for manufacturing at home, and distributing the bulk of its 
output at home. This argument is then tied up directly with 
the idea that it is the development of a manufacturing industry 
within a free port or free zone that is the important thing; 
that there is room for the development of this line in Europe; 
but, from the wide difference in our position, there is no geo- 
graphical basis for such development here. As a matter of 
fact, in some of the European free ports there is no manufac- 
turing; manufacturing is not allowed. Further, in the Euro- 
pean free ports where manufacturing is allowed it is only in a 
comparatively few lines, particularly lines having to do with 
ship’s supplies, that manufacturing has developed on a scale 
of any special significance. Copenhagen has had a free port 
for 25 years, and, while its transshipment and consignment 
business and the manipulation of goods have grown to large 
dimensions, practically no manufacturing takes place in the free 
harbor. A 

In the opinion of many students of the subject there is 
slight force to the argument about the difference between geq- 
graphical and economic conditions in Europe and in the United 
States, if the shipping connections of the ports of the United 
States with foreign countries are increased and diversified as 
it is the hope of American business men that they will be. 
To-day we get rubber, tin, wool, flax, burlap, vegetable oils, 
hides and skins, and a wide variety of other products in trans- 
shipment from British and continental European ports. On the 
Pacific coast we bring in a considerable variety of merchandise 
that has formed transshipment cargo in Singapore, Manila, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama, and other oriental 
ports. If we had or if we were going to have no great, depend- 
able, frequent shipping service to the West Indies and Latin 
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America, to the Scandinavian countries, and to other parts of 
the world with which, possibly, we have had inadequate shipping 
connections in the past, naturally the building up of a greatly 
increased transshipment business might be regarded as out of 
the question, and it might be admitted that there is no reason 
for the widening of our port facilities to encourage a line of 
business that has grown up in Europe where conditions are 
different, 

To-day, however, we have a foreign-trade sentiment in the 
United States and an economic position in the world which 
impel us toward the extension of our foreign trade. We have 
the material for the vast American mercantile marine, which 
will give us the shipping connections between various American 
ports and all the important ports of foreign countries, Our 
exporters and importers are determined that we are going to 
have this adequate ocean-shipping service and are confident that 
we shall be able to work it out with our own merchant marine. 
It is stated that cargoes coming to the United States are over- 
whelmingly for domestic distribution. A study of our inward 
cargoes shows, as indicated, that we have been forced to go to 
great European entrepôt ports and get merchandise that has 
been transshipped in Europe from tropical and other remote 
points, 

With the development of our foreign-trade banking system 
and our merchant-marine connections with more foreign coun- 
tries, American trade is bound to develop on new lines to meet 
changed conditions, We are a creditor Nation and shall un- 
doubtedly continue to be a source of capital for the further de- 
velopment of foreign countries. It is r that we must 
import more goods. Our shipping activities haye increased 
much and will increase more. We are building up insurance 
facilities for foreign business, and it is undoubted that the 
United States will have a bigger position, a greater activity in 
practically all lines of international business. Certain geograph- 
ical and economic conditions making for the growth of trans- 
shipment business in European ports do not exist here but, 
on the other hand, from the shipping, financing, and other 
service standpoints, and from a mercantile standpoint, the 
United States ports do possess good possibilities for bringing 
about greatly increased transshipment trade, 


CONSIGNMENT MARKETS 


Alongside transshipment trade the other chief argument for the 
free port or free zone is its importance in building up a broad 
consignment market—that is, a consignment market for import 
as well as for reexport. In the free ports of European coun- 
ries having protective tariff systems and in the ports of free- 
trade England, extensive consignment markets have grown up. 
Many grades of many commodities—raw materials and semi- 
manufactured materials for use in manufacturing, as well as 
finished products—are shipped to the great entrepôt ports in 
quantities large enough to make for economical ocean ship- 
ment. There the manufacturers and merchants of the country 
and buyers from foreign countries go and buy for immediate 
delivery, in the quantities desired by each individual pur- 
chaser, grades of merchandise which are known from actual 
display. Auctions in consignment markets lead to adyanta- 
geous purchasing. Grades and commodities found not to be 
suitable for the trade of the domestic market can be reexported 
without seriously hampering customs formalities. 

In the United States we have a high protective tariff bearing 
on a wide range of raw materials and semimanufactured ma- 
terials for further use in manufacturing. On manufactured 
products our manufacturers and merchants do not have the 
advantages of a consignment market, Our system of bonded 
warehouses has imposed certain handicaps on this class of 
business. The American manufacturer or merchant to-day has 
to negotiate at long range, often through foreign middlemen, for 
comparatively large quantities of dutiable merchandise, With 
free zones in the United States, where a broad consignment 
market could be built up, the American business men would 
Have the advantages which European business men have, of 
negotiating in the ports of their home country for quick de- 
livery of merchandise in amounts immediately desired and 
grades known by inspection. The American manufacturers 
would benefit by having stocks of dutiable supplies readily ac- 
cessible and could buy in quantities as needed without tying up 
the large sums of money now tied up in carrying comparatively 
large stocks, by reason of the nonexistence of the facilities of 
a consignment market in the United States. As a diversified 
entrepôt and consignment business grows up in the United 
States it would direct to our markets a great many Latin 
American and other buyers from abroad, who now do their buy- 
ing in the established consignment markets in European centers. 
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BONDED WAREHOUSE AND DRAWBACK SYSTEMS 


Some opponents of free zones dismiss the subject summarily 
as being unnecessary because we have a rather well-rounded-out 
bonded-warehouse system, and a workable drawback system. 
There are some very important advantages, however, which 
free zones possess over any systems of bonded warehouses and 
drawbacks. One of the big advantages which all observers have 
pointed out in connection with the free zones of Europe is the 
cutting down of customs formalities in connection with vessels 
bringing in merchandise intended for possible transshipment. 
Vessels coming to the free ports are free from practically all 
customs formalities, They discharge and take on cargo, come in 
and go out, with the red tape of customs inspection practically 
eliminated. This advantage, which speeds up shipping turn- 
around and leads to distinct economies, has made a certain 
scattered appeal even in England, for although there are few 
customs duties in England and customs formalities on shipping 
have been reduced to a minimum to encourage shipping, each 
vessel's cargo is subject to full customs formalities in order 
adequately to protect the British revenue on such merchandise 
as is dutiable. 

DISADVANTAGES OF BONDED WAREHOUSES 


Those who stand up for the bonded warehouse and drawback 
and oppose free zones point to the possibility of manufacturing 
in bonded warehouses in the United States. As a matter of fact, 
manufacturing does not thrive in bonded warehouses. The 
customs formalities, which our customs officials declare have 
been reduced to a minimum, exercise a hampering effect which 
can not be overcome. Too much emphasis has been laid, in 
discussing free ports and free zones, on the question of manu- 
facturing. Manufacturing is not the big thing; transshipment 
and consignment trade are the strongest reasons for free zones. 
In the legislation proposed in recent sessions of Congress au- 
thorization for manufacturing is not carried, and in comparison 
with the other advantages conferred by a free zone, that omis- 
sion, so far as most ports are concerned, might not prove serious. 
At the same time, the subject is of some importance and de- 
serves consideration. Under our bonded-warehouse system, as 
a general rule, articles fully manufactured in bond are not 
allowed to be brought into the domestic market. Cigars are 
a notable exception to the rule. For most products manufac- 
tured in bond, only the by-products—grain hulls, for example— 
may be brought into the domestic market. 

The bonded warehouse may not be used for repacking or 
otherwise manipulating or processing general merchandise, ex- 
cept when necessary to prevent deterioration of the merchandise. 
The display of merchandise for sale in bonded warehouses is 
not allowed. Opponents of the free-zone idea contend that the 
bonded-warehouse regulations of the United States could be 
amended to get away from these existing disadvantages. There 
still remain decided disadvantages to the bonded warehouse, 
however. In bonded warehouses merchandise has to be entered, 
examined, assessed, and entry liquidated ; credit is given against 
the warehouse entry as the merchandise is withdrawn and duty 
actually paid, in the case of imports coming out of the ware- 
house for consumption in the domestic market. Similarly, 
credits are given against the warehouse entry on goods re- 
exported from bonCed warehouses, If merchandise is trans- 
ferred from one bonded warehouse to another there are fur- 
ther customs formalities. The expenses in connection with cus- 
toms storekeepers and especially the red tape in connection 
with the inspection, supervision, and recording of bonded mer- 
chandise, its movements to and from bonded warehouses, all 
have a deadening effect. In addition, there is the expense of 
the bond for paymeat of double the amount of the duties. 

DIFFICULTIES IN USE OF DRAWBACK 


In order to overcome the disadvantages of manufacturing in 
bonded warehouses some of our export manufacturers who are 
dependent upon dutiable supplies from abroad use the drawback 
system. Customs duties on imported supplies are paid. When 
the export merchandise containing the imported dutiable sup- 
plies is exported from the United States the manufacturer can 
obtain a refund of the amount of duties paid, with the exception 
of a customs charge of 1 per cent. Whereas in the case of 
bonded warehouses the manufacturer has to pay only the 
amount of the bond for double the duties and the charges for 
customs storekeepers and other incidental charges, the manu- 
facturer relying on drawback suffers the loss of the interest 
on the amount of customs duties actually paid when the mer- 
chandise was brought in. In addition to the costs of this 


operation of drawback there are again the burdens of customs 
red tape in properly identifying the merchandise, proving 
the amounts of dutiable imported materials covered in the 
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export shipments, and other vexatious delays in getting the 
refund of drawback. 


MANUFACTURING IN FREE ZONES 


The subject of manufacturing in free ports or free zones, 
already referred to, gives rise to various lines of attack on 
the part of opponents of the free-zone system. One manufac- 
turer in testifying at a Government hearing stated that he 
was opposed to free zones because they are primarily of benefit 
to commerce and not primarily of benefit to industry. It is 
stated that within the necessarily limited area of free zones 
it is unthinkable that large-scale and greatly varied manufac- 
turing industry can be built up. It is further stated that the 
history of Hamburg, the most notable of the European free 
ports in which manufacturing is permitted, shows that big 
manufacturing growth can not be expected in a free zone; it is 
the ship-repair industries, the ship-supply industries, and a lim- 
ited number of exclusively export industries that have pros- 
pered in the free zones; that the industrial development within 
the free zone is not comparable with that outside the free 
zone. There is an obvious disadvantage to manufacturing 
within a free zone any dutiable article for sale within the 
domestic market. The industry in the free zone must pay the 
customs duty on the finished product, whereas the manufac- 
turer within the country outside the stockade of the free zone 
pays customs duty only on such dutiable materials as may be 
imported. The manufacturer within a free zone has, therefore, 
a real handicap in case he has to dispose of any of his output 
within the country. It has, however, been pointed out that the 
manufacturer within the free zone has distinct advantages over 
the manufacturer outside the free zone in the same country, 
so far as export trade is concerned, 

There is no particular dispute as to the facts of most of 
these contentions. The commerce of the United States should 
be encouraged, as well as the industry of the Untied States. 
It is believed that the United States generally will benefit by 
handling a large share of the world’s business, getting the 
profits from shipping, warehousing, financing, insuring, and 
rendering other services in connection with the transshipment 
trade. It is believed that the American manufacturer will 
benefit directly from the advantages of this transshipment 
business and the establishment of a broad consignment market 
through which he can get his needed dutiable supplies from 
abroad. It is admitted that no marvelous development of 
manufacturing industries in the free zones may be expected. 
It is felt that certain export industries, now conducted with 
difficulty in bonded manufacturing warehouses and with the 
aid of drawback, will be stimulated and marvelous develop- 
ment of manufacturing indust:es in the free zones are made 
available to American manufacturers. There is no force to 
the argument that a manufacturer operating within a free 
zone will have an advantage over the manufacturer making 
goods for export outside the free-zone stockade. It is to be 
expected that the manufacturers who will manufacture within 
the free zone will be chiefly Americans. If an American manu- 
facturer has a sufficient volume of business to justify the es- 
tablishment of a factory working exclusively for export within 
a free zone and is thereby enabled to get more nearly on a 
parity with competing manufacturers in foreign countries, 
American industry will receive the benefit, 

FEASIBILITY OF FREE ZONES—SHIPPING STANDPOINT 


The advantages of free zones to vessels operating in the 
transshipment trade have been discussed. Opponents of free 
zones have argued that since a large percentage of freight im- 
portations are of miscellaneous character and for general dis- 
tribution primarily in the domestic market, ships carrying such 
cargo would, as a rule, dock at their regular terminals and any 
portion of the cargo intended for the free zone would have to 
be transported from such a terminal to the free zone. From a 
shipping standpoint there is no reason why it would not be 
feasible for any such cargo, intended for storing in the free 
zone or for transshipment through the free zone, to be lightered 
to the free zone as possible consignment cargo or transshipment 
cargo, with as little effort or expense as would be required for 
lighterage to any other point for transshipment or for trans- 
portation to bonded warehouses, in the case of merchandise 
which might eventually in part find its way into the domestic 
market, but which it is not desirable at the time of discharge 
from the vessel to put through the customs for immediate 
entry. We do, as a matter of fact, bring into our ports at 
present many whole cargoes of single commodities—oil, coffee, 
fruits, nitrates, sugar, sisal, copra, and so forth. As our 
shipping business and our shipping connections improve it is 
reasonable to expect that we shall do more such business. Our 
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carrying trade in bulk commodities will increase and the 
United States will depend less upon obtaining such com- 
modities as a part of miscellaneous cargoes from the entrepôt 
ports of Europe, and will itself establish a larger transship- 
ment market in American ports. Free zones are feasible and 
desirable from a shipping standpoint, not only in view of the 
actual extent of single-commodity cargoes, but with regard to 
the economical handling through the free zones of such por- 
tions of miscellaneous cargoes as may be discharged from 
vessels completely discharging at terminals outside of the free 
zone. 

According to port authorities, the incorporation of an ade- 
quate free zone can be made with relatively little difficulty as 
an integral part of any general plan of port improvement in 
most of the ports of the United States. The free-zone idea is 
applicable to a small as well as to a large port; the free zones 
in many European ports operate with only a few acres of land. 


RELATION TO A PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


The argument that a system of free ports or free zones 
diminishes protection of the domestic market by a tariff, or 
is the first step toward “free trade,” is based on a false con- 
struction of the word “free.” In reality, the free zone permits 
of the highest degree of protection of the domestic market, with- 
out sacrificing the development of the transshipment trade and 
of a wide consignment market. Addressing the Committee on 
Commerce of the United States Senate in October, 1918, Secre- 
tary of Commerce William C. Redfield said: 


There seems to be a lingering impression in the minds of some 
persons that a foreign-trade zone has something to do with free trade. 
I wish, therefore, to repeat here that a free zone, or a foreign-trade 
zone, is a normal accompaniment of a so-called “ protection policy.” 
There is no occasion for a foreign trade zone in a free-trade country. 
The tariff status quo of the United States is maintained in principle 
and in fact by the provision of bill S. 3170. 


Likewise the argument has been made that free zones have 
a tendency to become dumping zones. Free zones do not alter 
customs rates or general customs tariff policy. The tariff 
affords adequate means for protecting, through regular customs 
duties and antidumping clauses, against dumping. Bonded 
warehouses are as open to any argument of lending themselves 
to dumping as would be free zones. 

Another opponent of free zones has referred to them as for- 
eign islands in United States Territory.” ‘“ Beonomic invasion” 
of the United States through free zones has been referred to. 
They are not foreign islands, but domestic places where Ameri- 
can shipowners, merchants, and middlemen may carry on a line 
of activities for the benefit of American business. The argu- 
ment against free zones has been made that foreigners will reap 
the benefits; that foreign shipping companies will benefit from 
a share in the transshipment business; that foreign manufac- 
turers and merchants will get business away from American 
manufacturers and merchants by having stocks available in 
the American ports. The committee would not fayor any at- 
tempt to restrict the ordinary commercial use of established 
free zones in American ports to Americans, barring out foreign- 
ers. It is a matter of fact that the merchant vessels of a coun- 
try use the ports of the home country more than they use foreign 
ports. The committee sees no reason to believe that Americans 
would not be the ones to develop the warehousing and trans- 
shipment and consignment trade in free zones of United States 
ports. Experience in free ports and free zones in foreign coun- 
tries where no restrictions are placed on the nationality of per- 
sons and companies operating, gives no reason to believe that 
American free zones would fall under the domination of the 
citizens or subjects of foreign countries. 

LEGALITY 

Some opponents of free zones in the United States have con- 
tended that the establishment of such zones would be unconsti- 
tutional in view of Article I, section 9, clause 6, of the Federal 
Constitution, which provides in part as follows: 


No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another * +, 


In the official hearings, considerable legal opinion bearing 
upon this point was introduced. From Pennsylvania v. Wheel- 
ing & Belmont Bridge Co. (18 How. 421, 483, 435); considered as 
a leading case on the construction of clause 6 in section 9 of 
Article I of the Constitution, the opinion of Mr. Justice Nelson 
is quoted, as follows: 

It is a mistake to assume that Congress is forbidden to give a prefer- 
ence to a port in one State over a port in another. Such preference is 
given in every instance where it makes a port in one State a port of 
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entry and refuses to make another port in another State a port of entry. 
No greater preference in one sense can be more directly given than in 
this way, and yet the power of Congress to give such preference has 
never been questioned. Nor can it be, without asserting that the 
moment Congress makes a port in one State a port of entry it is bound 
at the same time to make all other ports in all other States ports of 
entry. 


The applicability of this line of reasoning to the authorization 
of the establishment of free zones in certain ports of the United 
States without thereby making it necessary to authorize the 
establishment of free zones in all ports of the United States, is 
convincing. 

CONCLUSION 

Permissive legislation should be passed authorizing the estab- 
lishment by local bodies at their own expense, under approved 
Federal regulation, of free zones in the ports of the United 
States. It is believed that a free zone is a part of the equip- 
ment of a country for doing a diversified international trading 
business which American business men ought to have made 
available to them. It is believed that with free zones in Ameri- 
can ports the American merchant marine will benefit from an 
increased share in the carrying trade of the world; that Ameri- 
can merchants and manufacturers will benefit in a variety of 
ways from the advantages of a wide American consignment mar- 
ket for foreign products; that the free zones will bring needed 
improvements in American port and terminal facilities; that 
free zones will bring added business to American banks, insur- 
ance companies, freight forwarders, and warehousemen; that 
free zones will bring about a vast improvement of the type of 
facilities provided at present only by bonded warehouses and 
drawback, together with a simplification and saving in the work 
of customs administration. The United States, with its mer- 
chant marine, its expanded equipment for foreign banking, for- 
eign merchandising, and marine insurance, occupies a new place 
in the trade of the world. The establishment of free zones will 
be a step forward in improving our material equipment for 
building up our international trade. 

New Orleans, the great port of the valley, is the place for such 
a noble experiment, and I am not speaking facetiously but 
earnestly and sincerely. It is at the bottom of the river, the 
last great city on its banks. It is connected with all of the 
waterways of the country and the world. Every drop of snow 
or rain or hail that falls between the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies sings its way past the doors of New Orleans to the 
Gulf of Mexico. On the completion of the Louisiana-Texas 
intercoastal canal it will reach by an inland waterway the Rio 
Grande and in the near future will, by a similar inland water- 
way, be connected with every village, town, and hamlet on the 
banks of the great canal that will connect up Florida and the 
Atlantic coast as far. north as Boston. It is in touch now but 
soon will be in closer commercial waterway contact with St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, with Chicago and the other cities of 
the Great Lakes, with Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, with St. Louis 
and Kansas City and Yankton, for the dream of our President 
will in the near future become a reality and “the glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome” will be the lot 
of many noble cities of the valley, whose opulence will be the 
result of his magnificent vision and dream come true. 

“For a dreamer lives forever and a toiler dies in a day.” 
New Orleans is kin with all of the ports of the earth, and the 
seven seas are the road over which argosies of wealth will be 
brought to the valley and under the elastic provisions of the 
free port manipulated and changed into even greater wealth to 
be again shipped into strange lands and sold and distributed 
among strange peoples, who will learn to trade on a larger and 
more active scale with us of the United States. But particu- 
larly with our neighbors of Mexico and the Central and South 
Americas and the West Indies will such an institution, coupled 
with the international trade exhibition, become a lighthouse 
and a beacon of hope. Trade will keep them and ourselves 
alive, good neighbors, and affectionate friends, for it is through 
trade that the peace of the earth will be made. Remember, 
gentlemen, of the coming conference on the tariff bill, that a 
free-trade zone will stimulate business and that it is our duty 
to promote the welfare of our own land and thereby other lands 
as well, by adopting such means as will be consistent with the 
protective principle aud extend our commerce, for without it we 
will begin slowly and inevitably to crawl to our tomb. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. GARBER of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Monday next, after the reading of the Journal 
and disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that on Monday next, after the disposition of mat- 
ters on the Speaker's table and the orders heretofore made by 
the House, he may address the House for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
OWS: 

To Mr. Wyant (at the request of Mr. Darrow), for Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of next week, on account of official 
business. r 

To Mr. KELLY (at the request of Mr. Darrow), for Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of next week, on account of official 
business, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, January 20, 
1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, January 20, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees! 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider bills concerning aliens from countries of the 
Western Hemisphere immigrating to the United States, 
COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS NO. 3 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider the Wurzbach-McCloskey election contest. 
COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider several bills proposed affecting Alaska and Hawaii. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the promo- 
tion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry 
or otherwise and their return to civil employment,” approved 
June 2, 1920, as amended. (H. R. 7138.) 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 

Independent offices’ appropriation Dill. 

Navy Department appropriation bill. 

Deficiency appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Making applicable for the year 1930 the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved February 25, 1929, for relief to farmers in 
the flood-stricken areas. (H. J. Res. 131, H. J. Res. 145, H. J. 
Res. 148.) 

For the relief of farmers and fruit growers in the storm and 
flood stricken areas of Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. (H. R. 5719, H. J. Res, 138.) 

Making applicable for the year 1930 the provision of the joint 
resolution of Congress approved February 25, 1929, for relief to 
farmers in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama. (H. J. Res. 183.) 

For the emergency relief of flood sufferers in the area over- 
flowed by the Rio Grande River in the State of New Mexico. 
(S. J. Res. 73.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

273. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce, transmitting report 
of an accumulation of papers which are not needed in the trans- 
action of public business and have no permanent value or his- 
torical interest, was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS - 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. KIESS: Committee on Insular Affairs. H. J. Res. 211. 
A joint resolution to authorize additional appropriations for 
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the relief of Porto Rico; without amendment (Rept. No. 267). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 122. A 
resolution to pay Evelyna Lowe, widow of Stanley B. Lowe, six 
months’ compensation and defray funeral expenses (Rept. No. 
265). (Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 127. A 
resolution to pay Margucrite K. Kerrigan six months’ compensa- 
tion and an additional amount not to exceed $250 to defray 
last sickness and funeral expenses of Michael X. Kerrigan, late 
an employee of the House (Rept. No. 266). (Ordered to be 
printed.) 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims, H. R. 3948. A bill for 
the relief of W. C. Moye; without amendment (Rept. No. 268). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GAMBRILL: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1449. 
A bill for the relief of Paymaster Charles Robert O’Leary, 
United States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 269). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1798. A bill 
for the relief of Francis Leo Shea; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 270). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3104, 
A bill for the rellef of Lieut. Edward F. Ney, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy; with amendment (Rept. No. 271). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole Honse. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 4055. A bill to authorize a cash award to William P. 
Flood for beneficial suggestions resulting in improvement in 
naval material; without amendment (Rept. No. 272). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 4763. 
A bill for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 273). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 8803) to enact a uniform pen- 
sion law for disabilities incurred in war service and -granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and nurses who served the United States in time of 
war, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr, ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 8804) to enable the 
Seeretary of Agriculture to control emergency insect infesta- 
tions on the national forests; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 8805) to authorize 
the acquisition for military purposes of land in the county of 
Montgomery, State of Alabama, for use as an addition to 
Maxwell Field; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 8806) to authorize the Post- 
master General to impose fines on steamship and aircraft car- 
riers transporting the mails beyond the borders of the United 
States for unreasonable and unnecessary delays and for other 
pee ibaa to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
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By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 8807) to provide for the co- 
ordination of the public-health activities of the Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 8808) authorizing the 
county of Vanderburgh, Ind., to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a toll bridge across the Ohio River at or near Evansville, 
Ind.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 8809) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to regulate interstate transportation 
of black bass, and for other purposes,” approved May 20, 1926; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia; A bill (H. R. 8810) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, 
construction, and maintenance of a memorial highway to con- 
nect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington,” 
by adding thereto two new sections, to be numbered sections 
8 and 9; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 8811) for the relief 
of the owners of lots in the unflooded portion of the old townsite 
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at American Falls, Idaho; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 8812) authorizing the 
Menominee Tribe of Indians to employ general attorneys; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8813), to refer the claim of the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians to the Court of Claims with the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R, 8814) to provide for 
old-age pensions for persons residing in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H.-R. 8815) to provide for the 
discontinuance of the use of poison in the denaturation of 
alcohol; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 8816) to grant a World War 
service pension to certain disabled soldiers, sailors, and marimes 
of the World War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KISS: A bill (H. R. 8817) to amend section 29 of 
the act of August 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the pur- 
pose of the people of the United States as to the future political 
status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide 
a more autonomous government for those islands“; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 8818) for the relief of James 
M. Pace; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 8819) for the relief of Laura 
Reese Gregg; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 8820) granting a pension 
to Waldo O. McCollum ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 8821) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie Garner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 8822) for the relief of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 8823) for the re- 
lief of Joseph J. Baylin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8824) granting 
a pension to Nathaniel Elliott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 8825) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary J. Hutchinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8826) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella F. Peterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 8827) granting an. in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth E. Nichols; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. DUNBAR; A bill (H. R. 8828) granting an increase of 
pension to Amanda C. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 8829) granting 
an increase of pension to Maria M. Riley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 8830) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Kiefer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 8831) for the 
relief of Eddie French; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALSEY : A bill (H. R. 8832) granting an increase of 
8 to Melissa J. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 8833) granting a pension to 
Jobn W. Cole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 8834) for the relief 
of Robert A. Burns; to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 8835) for the relief of 
Harry Harsin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 8836) for the relief of the 
3 ch Co. of Marine and Commerce; to the Committee on 

aims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8837) for the relief of the Government of 
China; to the Committee on Claims. s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8838) for the relief of Jasper Daleo; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8839) for the relief of Enriqueta Koch v. 
de Jeanneret ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, & bill (H. R. 8840) for the relief of Don C. Fees; to the 
Committee on Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8841) for the relief of William K. Kennedy ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8842) for the relief of Francis B. Kennedy; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8843) to allow credits in the accounts of 
certain disbursing officers of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8844) for the relief of Benjamin Gonzalez; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8845) to authorize credit in the disbursing 
account of Eckley C. Guerin; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8846) for the relief of C. N. Hildreth, jr.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 8847) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Robert L. Boyd; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 8848) for the relief of 
Daniel W. Seal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 8849) for the relief 
of Mrs. George Logan and her minor children, Lewis and Bar- 
bara Logan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8850) to se- 
cure a survey of Turtle River from Southern Docks to Crispin 
Island, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. LEECH: A bill (H. R. 8851) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna M. Bryan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 8852) granting a pen- 
sion to Mamie V. Brittingham; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 8853) granting a pension 
to Eyalena Johns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCREYNOLDS: A Dill (H. R. 8854) for the relief 
of William Taylor Coburn; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8855) for the relief of John W. Bates; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8856) for the relief of J. B. Elliott; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 8857) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie V. Proctor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY : A bill (H. R. 8858) for the relict 
of Elizabeth Moncravie; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 8859) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah C. Tate; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8860) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8861) granting an increase of pension to 
Mattie J. Irwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8862) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria E. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, SNELL: A bill (H. R. 8863) granting an increase of 
pension to Myrtie E. Preston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 8864) granting an increase 
of pension to Sophia A. Treese; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 8865) granting a pension to 
Peyton Paramore; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3201. By Mr. ADKINS. Petition of citizens of Tuscola, III., 
requesting speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

2202. Also, petition signed by Dennis Cashman and other resi- 
dents of Danvers, Mass., favoring increase in pensions paid to 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3203. Also, petition signed by Francis X. Gaudreau and other 
citizens of Beverly Farms, Mass., and vicinity, favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation to increase pensions for Spanish War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3204. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of L. E. Polen and other 
citizens of New Cumberland, W. Va., urging immediate consid- 
eration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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3205. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of George Searle and 78 
other citizens of Rockford, III., asking for early and favorable 
consideration by Congress of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3206. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of citizens of Thompson, 
N. Dak., for the speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3207. Also, petition of citizens of Crocus, Clyde, and Egeland, 
N. Dak., for the speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3208. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 82 citizens of 
Sioux City, Woodbury County, Iowa, urging speedy considera- 
tion and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bil! 476, provid- 
ing for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3209. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of E. Barton and other citi- 
zens of Montgomery City, Mo., favoring an increase of pension te 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee qn Pensions 

3210. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by residents of 
Lucas County, Toledo, ninth congressional district of Ohio, 
urging the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3211. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of 588 citizens 
of Broome County, N. Y., asking support of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, increasing pensions of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. v 

3212. Also, petition of 279 citizens of Otsego County, N. Y., 
asking support of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, increasing 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 7 

3213. Also, petition of 246 citizens of Delaware County, N. X., 
asking support of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, increasing 
— of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

3214. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of sundry citizens of Los 
Angeles County, Calif., favoring the passage of legislation for 
more liberal pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

8215. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Con- 
stantia, N. Y., and vicinity, praying for the passage of legislation 
increasing the pensions of yeterans of the war with Spain; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3216. Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Oneida, N. Y., and 
vicinity, praying for enactment of legislation granting increased 
pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

8217. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Watertown, N. Y., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to increase pension of 
veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3218. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition of citizens of Clay County, 
Ark., urging speedy consideration and passage of legislation in- 
creasing pensions of veterans and widows of veterans of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3219. By Mr. DUNBAR: Petition of Perry Moon and 167 citi- 
zens of Paoli, Ind., urging favorable action on legislation per- 
taining to veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

8220. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 16 
voters of Denver, Colo., petitioning for the passage of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3221. Also, petition signed by 64 voters of Denver, Colo., peti- 
tioning for the passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

$222. Also, petition signed by 73 voters of Denver, Colo., peti- 
tioning for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3223. By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of 19 citizens of Rushville, 
Ind., urging enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
for increased rates of pension to men who served in the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3224. By Mr, ESTEP: Petition of city council, to adopt legis- 
lation for the observance of October 11 each year as “ General 
Pulaski Memorial Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

$225. Also, petition of council of the city of Pittsburgh, in- 
dorsing Senate bill 15, retirement bill; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 
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$226. By Mr, FITZGERALD: Petition of 46 citizens of Day- 
ton, Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562, providing for pension increase for veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3227. Also, petition of 71 citizens of Middletown, Butler 
County, Ohio, praying for early consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562, providing for increases in pension for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3228. By Mr. FREE; Petition of John Juneman, of 21 South 
Fourth Street, San Jose, Calif., and 65 other residents of San 
Jose, Calif., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3229. By Mr. HALE: Petition of George F. Frohock, Lake- 
port, N. H., and 68 other residents of Belknap County, N. H., to 
secure speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3230. By Mr. HARDY: Petition of citizens of Pueblo, Colo., 
urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of 
pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

3231. By Mr. HESS: Petitions of various citizens of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, urging speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3232. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth con- 
gressional district of Michigan, urging favorable action on House 
bill 2560, providing for increased rates of pensions to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3233. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Dupont, Wash., favoring pending legislation to in- 
crease the rate of pensions to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8234. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition by W. S. Wilkin and other 
residents of Highland County, in the sixth district of Ohio, 
favoring increased rates of pensions for Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3235. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by Christ Davids- 
meyer and 59 other residents of Sturgis, Mich., requesting speedy 
consideration and passage of House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3236. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of Paul Carroll and other 
citizens of Billings and vicinity, favoring increased rates of 
pension for veterans of the Spanish-American War, widows of 
veterans, and orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8237. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of 42 resi- 
dents of Canton and North Canton, Ohio, favoring increased 
pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3238. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Illinois, urging the passage of House 
bill 2562, for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3239. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Quincy, III., urging 
favorable action on House bill 2562, for the relief of Spanish- 
American War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

3240. By Mr. MoFADDEN: Petition of Edgar C. Frear, the 
only survivor of Grand Army of the Republic Post, No. 211, and 
other citizens of Wyoming County, Pa., urging enactment of 
legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and their 
families; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3241. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of James M. Hanks, of 
705 South Market Street, Shawnee, Okla., and other citizens of 
the fourth congressional district of Oklahoma, urging speedy 
consideration of the bills providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to those who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

3242. By Mr. MCREYNOLDS: Petition containing the names 
of 219 voters of Hamilton County, Tenn., requesting Congress to 
take immediate action on pending bills (S. 476 and H. R. 2562) 
for the relief of Spanish-Ameriean War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3243. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of sundry citizens of Nor- 
walk, Stamford, Stratford, Bethel, Bridgeport, and Fairfield, in 
the State of Connecticut, favoring the passage of legislation to 
increase the pensions of veterans of the Spanish War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

8244. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Westport, in the 
State of Connecticut, favoring the passage of legislation to in- 
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crease the pensions of veterans of the Spanish War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

8245. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Bridgeport, Stepney 
Depot, Stratford, and Fairfield, in the State of Connecticut, 
favoring the passage of legislation to increase the pensions of 
veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3246. By Mr. MOREHEAD: Petition signed by the governor, 
other State officials, judges of tie supreme court, and many 
prominent citizens of Nebraska, asking for passage of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, to obtain just and appropriate 
pensions for the deserving soldiers of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3247. By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of citizens of Croton, Lick- 
ing County, Ohio, urging the passage of the Spanish-American 
War veterans’ pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3248. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the New 
York Ladies’ Auxiliary Branch, No. 1, New York Post Office 
Clerks’ Association, favoring the passage of the La Follette- 
O’Connell Saturday half holiday bill for postal employees; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3249. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of citizens of Merrill, Wis., 
urging the early enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the veterans of 
the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3250. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of James A. 
Busby and other residents of Butler, III., aud vicinity, urging 
favorable consideration of House bill 3799, providing for the 
construction of a Lincoln memorial highway from Vandalia, III., 
to Springfield, III.; to the Committee on Roads. 

3251. By Mr. ROMJUE: Resolution of Cyril A. Graham Post, 
No, 261, Edina, Mo., favoring legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of such veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8252. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Marshall Russell 
and others of Evansville, Ind., that Congress enact into law at 
this session legislation for the relief of Spanish-American sol- 
diers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8253. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Stoddard County, Mo., urging increased pensions for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8254. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition signed by 70 citizens 
of Boise, Idaho, urging the enactment of House bill 2562, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3255. By Mr. SPHARING. Petition of Eugene L. Enoth and 
others, to bring to a vote a certain Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8256. Also, petition of T. S. Nalmsley and others, in favor of 
extending service-connected disability allowance; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans Legislation. 

3257. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Clarion County, Pa., in favor of increased rates of pension for 
veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3258. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of the Philippine Veter- 
ans’ Travel Pay Association, for travel pay for those Spanish 
War veterans who served beyond the term of their enlistments 
in the Philippines during the Philippine insurrection; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

3259. Also, petition of Franklin Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, urging the passage of the Robsion-Capper 
bill to create a Federal department of education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

3260. By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolution of Congregation Sons 
of Zion, Holyoke, Mass., opposing any change in the calendar 
which in any manner endangers the fixity of the Sabbath; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8261. By Mr. TURPIN: Petition of citizens of Luzerne 
County, petitioning the Senators and Representatives from Penn- 
sylvania and the Representative from Luzerne County to use 
every effort to secure speedy consideration and passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3262. By Mr. WASON: Petition of Irving C. Avery and 13 
other residents of Sunapee and Newport, N. H., requesting favor- 
able action on House bill 2564, for the relief of the veterans of 
the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3263. By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition from Rochester, N. Y., 
urging enactment of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, pro- 
viding increased rates of pensions to Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

8264. By Mr. YON: Petition of W. G. Barrineau, W. A. Brown, 
G. J. Morgan, H. A. Brosnaham, and R. L Kendrick, constituting 
the board of county commissioners, Escambia County, Fla, urg- 
ing the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 
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SENATE 
Monnay, January 20, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Geo McCulloch Smith 
Barkley Gillett McKellar Smoot 
Bingham Glass McMaster Steck 
Blaine Glenn MeNar: Steiwer 
Blease Goff Metcal Sullivan 

rah Gould Moses Swanson 
Bratton Greene Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Grundy Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hale Nye Townsend 
Broussard Harris Oddie Trammell 
Capper Harrison Overman Tydings 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Vandenberg 
Connally Hebert Phipps Wagner 
Copeland Heflin Pine Walcott 
Couzens Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson Robsion, Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Jones Schall Waterman 
Dill Kendrick Sheppard Watson 
Fess Keyes Shipstead Wheeler 
Fletcher kag Shortridge 
Frazier La Follette Simmons 


Mr. VANDENBERG. The junior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr, GotpssorovaH] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber 
this morning. He will appear later in the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My colleague the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastines] is absent because of illness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GOFF. My colleague the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hatrterp] is absent for the day on official business. 

Mr. ODDIE, My colleague the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman] has been called to Nevada to attend the confer- 
ence between the representatives of Arizona, California, and 
Nevada on matters relating to the distribution of power and 
water from the Boulder Canyon Dam. 

Mr. ASHURST. My colleague the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen] and the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PrrrmMan] are necessarily absent from the Senate, having been 
called to the West to attend a conference between representa- 
tives of the States of California, Arizona, and Nevada with ref- 
erence to matters relating to the construction of Boulder Dam 
and the waters of the Colorado River, 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Sternens] is detained 
from the Senate by illness. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

HENDRIX RECTOR 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, on Saturday the senior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] had placed in the Recorp 
the number of deaths and the names of those murdered in ref- 
erence to the enforcement of so-called prohibition. In looking 
over the list on page 1878 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
January 18, 1930, I find under the heading “South Carolina, 
Greenville County,” the name of “Hendrix Rector, occupation 
unknown.” 

Hendrix Rector, at the time of his decease and for several 
years prior thereto, was the sheriff of Greenville County, one 
of the largest, wealthiest, most prosperous, and populous coun- 
ties in our State, and haying, I think, the largest voting popu- 
lation of any county in the State. He was as brave as a lion, 
as sweet natured and gentle as a little girl. He was loved 
by more people than any other man that was ever born and 
reared in that county. As a friend, he was as true as steel, 
and he was as faithful in the performance of his duties as it is 
possible for a man to be, and loved his friends and his people, 
all, even his enemies, 

As to the cause of his death, I shall not say anything at this 
time; but I am surprised—of course, I am not referring to the 
Senator from Maryland—that any man should be so ignorant 
or so infamous as to place his name in any list and mark it 
“Occupation unknown.” 

Would to God that every county in the United States of 
America had a Hendrix Rector for its sheriff, 

COINAGE OF TWO AND ONE-HALF DOLLAR GOLD PIECES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a draft 
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of proposed legislation to provide for the discontinuance of the 
coinage of the two and one-half dollar gold piece, and sub- 
mitting his recommendations thereon, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


THE TARIFF ON SUGAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate telegrams 
and cablegrams from the Bacardi Co.; J. Ulloa Y. Cia, Packard, 
Hudson, Essex, and White distributors; Manual Villapol ; Com- 
pania De Seguros Cuba; Harry Mendelsohn, tobacco merchant; 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer de Cuba; the Hotel Presidente; Garcia 
Sisto & Co.; Sabastes S. En C; Consolidated Railroads of Cuba, 
Horatio S. Rubens, president; N. Gelats & Co., bankers; Isidoro 
Benavides Corredor, Notario Comercial; Rotary Club De La Ha- 
bana, Luis Machado, presidente; Mendoza & Co., bankers; The 
Hotel La Fayette; R. Albert, all of Habana, and also Jose M. 
Lopez Ona, secretary Santa Clara Sugar Mill Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, of Mata, and the International Club of Cienfuegos, all 
of Cuba, expressing felicitation at the retention by the Senate 
of ee 7 tariff duty on sugar, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 


APPLICATION OF THE CABLE IMMIGRATION ACT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from Joseph Koletsky, attorney, of New Haven, Conn., 
relative to the practical application of the so-called Cable 
Immigration Act as it affects wives of American citizens in 
immigration cases, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Annapolis and Baltimore, Md., praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of Wisconsin praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented numerous resolutjons adopted by women’s 
clubs in all sections of the State of Wisconsin, favoring the 
prompt ratification by the Senate of the proposed World Court 
protocol, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented the petition of the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Section of the National Council of Jewish Women, 
praying for the adherence of the United States to the World 
Court, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I present a telegram from John Bery Magee, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., which I ask may be printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PITTSBURGH, PA., January 19, 1930. 
Senator MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

United congregations of Bellevue and Avalon, Pittsburgh, by a rising 
vote, unanimously request of the Senate the passage of Sheppard bill 
making buyer of intoxicants equally culpable with seller as next step in 
prohibition progress. Nine congregations united in great mass meeting 
representing 5,000 members all for your Dill. 

Joun Bery Monz. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMERCE COMMITTED 


Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 180) to legalize a bridge across St. Johns River 
2% miles southerly of Green Cove Springs, Fla. (Rept. No. 103) ; 

A bill (S. 219) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire toll bridges and maintain them as free bridges, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 104) ; 

A bill (S. 1073) granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of North Dakota and Minnesota, the county of KEichland, 
N. Dak., the county of Wilkin, Minn., or to any one or more 
of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Bois de Sioux (Rept, No. 105) ; 

A bill (S. 1188) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
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maintain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River 
on the projected Gallatin-Martha Road between Sumner and 
Wilson Counties, Tenn. (Rept. No. 106) ; 

A bill (S. 1337) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Ciinch River near Kingston, in Roane County, 
Tenn. (Rept. No. 107) ; 

A bill (S. 1578) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Illinois River 
at or near Peoria, Ill. (Rept. No. 108) ; 

A bill (S. 2504) granting the consent of Congress to the town- 
ship of Aurora, III., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Fox River at or near the village of 
North Aurora, Ill. (Rept. No. 109) ; 

A bill (S. 2590) to extend the times for commencing ahd com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the water between 
the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Ala. 
(Rept. No. 110) ; 

A bill (S. 2719) granting the consent of Congress to the 
superintendent of public works of the State of New York to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Hudson River at the southerly extremity of the city of Troy 
(Rept. No. 111) ; and 

A bill (S. 2763) authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., and 
Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, and operate one or 
more but not to exceed three toll or free bridges across the 
Missouri River (Rept. No. 112). 

Mr. DALE also, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with 
an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1187) granting the consent of Congress to the High- 
way Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on the 
Dayton-Decatur road between Rhea and Meigs Counties, Tenn. 
(Rept. No. 115) ; 

A bill (S. 2565) granting the consent and authority of Con- 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties of 
Grayson and Bryan, respectively, in said States, to construct, 
maintain, and operate free highway bridges between said States 
across Red River, ratifying the agreement of said States to con- 
struct the same (Rept. No. 113); 

A bill (S. 2566) granting the consent and authority of Con- 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties of 
Montague and Jefferson, respectively, in said States, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate free highway bridges between said 
States across Red River, ratifying the agreement of said States 
to construct the same (Rept. No. 114) ; and 
` A bill (S. 2705) granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Yellowstone River near Sidney, 
Mont. (Rept. No. 116). 

Mr. DALE also, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment to the title and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1186) granting the consent of Congress to the High- 
way Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River between 
P and Granville in Jackson County, Tenn. (Rept. No. 

17); an 

A bill (S. 1189) granting the consent of Congress to the High- 
way Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River on the 
projeeted Chartotte-Ashland City Road, in Cheatham County, 
Tenn, (Rept. No. 118). 

Mr. DALE also, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 379) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across White River near Clarendon, Ark. 
(Rept. No. 119); 

A bill (S. 1268) authorizing the States of Illinois and Indiana 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Wabash River at or near Vincennes (Rept. No. 120) ; 

A bill (S. 1743) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at Sayannah, Hardin County, Tenn., on the Savannah-Selmer 
Road (Rept. No. 121) ; 

A bill (S. 1744) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
on the Waverly-Camden Road, between Humphreys and Benton 
Counties, Tenn. (Rept. No. 122) ; 

A bill (S. 2114) granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of county commissioners of Georgetown County, S. C., 
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to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Black and Waccamaw Rivers at or near Georgetown, S. C. 
(Rept. No. 123); 

A bill (S. 2491) authorizing J. C. Ten Brook, his successors 
and assigns (or his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns), 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Astoria, Oreg., to connect Roosevelt Military 
Highway in Oregon with Washington Ocean Beach Highway 
(Rept. No. 124) ; 

A bill (S. 2564) granting the consent and authority of Con- 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties 
of Cooke and Love, respectively, in said States, to construct, 
maintain, and operate free highway bridges between said States 
across Red River, ratifying the agreement of said States to 
construct the same (Rept. No. 125) ; 

A bill (S. 2668) granting the consent of Congress to the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Missouri River at Boon- 
ville, Mo., in substitution for and in lieu of an existing bridge 
constructed under the authority of an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at Boonville, Mo.,“ approved May 11, 1872 (Rept. No. 
126); and 

A bill. (S. 2716) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Potomac River 
at or near Dahlgren, Va. (Rept. No. 127). 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. BORAH, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Mary O'Toole 
to be a judge of the municipal court of the District of Columbia, 
and the nomination of Frank M. Breshears to be United States 
marshal, district of Idaho, which were ordered to be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 3189). for the relief of the State of South Carolina 
for damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 
1929; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 8190) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free 
State highway bridge across the West Branch of the Delaware 
River at Beerston, N. Y.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FESS: í 

A bill (S. 3191) to compensate Harriet C. Holaday; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 3192) granting a pension to Mary M. Chenowth; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3193) to authorize the State Roads Commission of 
Maryland to construct a highway bridge across the Nanticoke 
River at Vienna, in Dorchester County, to a point in Wicomico 
County; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3194) to authorize the appointment of Arthur W. 
Pigott as warrant officer, United States Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STECK: 

A bill (S. 8195) granting a pension to Nancy Blitz; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3196) for the relief of the owners of lots in the 
unflooded portion of the old town site at American Falls, 
Idaho; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 3197) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., a cor- 
poration, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Intracoastal Canal; to the 
Committee on Commerce 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3198) to extend to the Territory of Alaska the 
benefits of the act entitled “An act to provide for the further 
development of agricultural extension work between the agri- 
cultural colleges in the several States receiving the benefits of 
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the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands to the several 
States and Territories which may provide colleges for the bene- 
fit of agriculture and mechanic arts,’ approved July 2, 1862, 
and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture,” approved May 22, 1928; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 3199) authorizing refunds to certain railroads of 
interest erroneously collected on account of overpayments under 
sections 209 and 212 of the transportation act, 1920, as amended ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3200) granting a pension to Rosetta Emery (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3201) granting an increase of pension to Henry S. 
Corp (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 3202) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across Lake Champlain at 
or near Rouses Point, N. Y., and a point at or near Alburgh, Vt. ; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3203) granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. 
Wells (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3204) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie 
Wright (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 3205) granting a pension to Arthur Thornton (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 8206) for the relief of Rebecca Green; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 8207) granting a pension to Harriett L. Meece; 

A bill (S. 3208) granting a pension to Silas W. Kelly; 

A bill (S. 8209) granting a pension to Sarah Meadors; and 

A bill (S. 3210) granting a pension to Manerva Morgan; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 126) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relative to election and 
qualification of judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for the investigation of cereal crops 
and diseases thereof, etc., from $535,000 to $545,000, intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 7491, the Agricultural 
Department appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment in the item for forest man- 
agement, on page 47, at the end of line 3, to strike out “ $473,000” 
and in lieu thereof to insert “ $493,000, of which amount $20,000 
shall be available for use at the Southern Forestry Experiment 
Station for investigations in forest management and silvicul- 
tural research work in southern hardwood forests,” intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 7491, the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment in the item for 
survey of battle fields, on page 75, line 17, to strike out “ $6,300” 
and to insert “$10,700, of which $4,400 shall be available for 
the survey of the Saratoga battle field,” intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7955, the War Department appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 7955, the War Department appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 75, after line 19, insert the following: 


For repair, restoration, and rehabilitation of the east blockhouse, 
French gateway, drawbridge, head house, the French and early Ameri- 
can battery emplacements and gun mounts, the old French chapel, and 
early American hot-shot oven, and including the repair and building of 
roadways and the improvement of grounds, and the completion of the 
building and/or restoration and rehabilitation of rest room, French 
castle, powder magazine, old French barracks, and south blockhouse at 
Fort Niagara, N. Y., $49,539.89, 
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PHILIP W. TURNER 
Mr. WATERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
202), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the appropriation for Expenses of Inquiries and 
Investigations, contingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1929, to 
Philip W. Turner $8,000 in full payment for services rendered the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections as chief supervisor and statistical 
expert during the hearing and determination of the contest between 
William S. Vare and William B. Wilson for membership in the Senate 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundty messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide/revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the action taken by the Senate 
aon ics 18, 1930, amended paragraph 1115 (b) to read as 
‘ollows : 


(b) Bodies, hoods, forms, and shapes, for hats, bonnets, caps, berets, 
and similar articles, manufactured wholly or in chief value of wool felt, 
33 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 


That phraseology does not cover finished wool felt hats, They 
were provided for by the language which was stricken out. The 
intent of the Senate was to provide for woven felt hats, finished 
or unfinished. The following phraseology is therefore suggested. 
I ask, Mr. President, to strike out lines 10 to 16, inclusive, and in 
lieu thereof to insert: 


(b) Hats, bonnets, caps, berets, and similar articles, and bodies, hoods, 
forms, and shapes for any of the foregoing, wholly or in chief value of 
wool felt, 33 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr, HARRISON. On what page is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 178. The amendment suggested 
merely provides, I will say to the Senator from Mississippi, for 
the finished goods. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is it the Senator desires to do? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to substitute for paragraph 1115 (b) 
the following: 


(b) Hats, bonnets, caps, berets, and similar articles, and bodies, hoods, 
forms, and shapes for any of the foregoing, wholly or in chief value of 
wool felt, 33 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 


As the Senator will notice, we struck out the provision for the 
finished articles, and therefore there is no provision in the bill 
applying to the finished goods, and it is desired to cover such 
articles. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have some amendments to offer to the 
schedule relating to hats. I am more interested in straw hats 
than I am in this particular item. I am satisfied to let the 
matter go for the present nnd bring up the suggestion I «desire 
to malte when individual amendments may be offered. 

Mr, SMOOT. This paragraph only has reference to wool 
hats; straw hats are not involved in it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand that. I also have an interest 
in wool hats; but the matter is complicated, and it involves 
several schedules. The action I desire might better be taken, 
perhaps, when we come to individual amendments, so that the 
whole subject might then be considered together. With that 
understanding, I have no objection to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in the absence 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], who has charge of 
this schedule, I desire to say that I am informed that he ap- 
proves of this amendment, and the experts with whom I haye 
talked, who have been advising the minority, feel that it is 
an essential amendment, in view of the action taken by the 
Senate on Saturday. I understand if this amendment shall not 
be adopted we will have in the tariff act provision for tariff 
duties upon frames for hats but not upon finished hats. 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Assuming the duty voted in 
the bill on Saturday is a correct one, as to which I express no 
opinion, this seems to be a logical amendment to follow that one. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is necessary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this matter has just been 
brought to my attention, and I have not been able to give it any 
mature investigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will wait for a moment, it 
appears to me, however, in view of the amendment already 
agreed to by the Senate, that the amendment now proposed 
would follow as a necessary corollary or consequence. I myself 
am disposed to agree to it, with the understanding that when 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], who has given much 
more consideration and thought to this matter than have I, 
returns if he desires to open it up he may do so, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to consent to that under- 
standing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recor» in this connection 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let us dispose of the matter 
before the Senate before proceeding to anything else. So that 
the Chair may understand the situation, he inquires of the Sena- 
tor from Utah is he presenting the amendment by authority of 
the committee? Otherwise it can not be considered except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment I have offered is a substitute 
for the committee amendments. It is to strike out all of para- 
graph 1115 (b) and insert the amendment which I have sent to 
the desk. Some of the committee amendments in the paragraph 
have already been acted upon, and the amendment I now offer 
is a perfecting amendment for the paragraph. I hope that it 
will be considered now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent has 
already been granted to offer certain individual amendments to 
the paragraph, and the Chair will hold that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah comes under that unanimous 
consent and may now be considered. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Utah as a substitute for paragraph 1115 (b). 
Without objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 188, paragraph 1402, 
Was passed over. I now ask that the Senate return to para- 
graph 1402 and dispose of the committee amendments at this 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the amendment will be stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent 
that this paragraph and paragraph 1413 may be considered to- 
gether, that they may be considered in their entirety, and that 
amendments may be offered to the entire paragraphs. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see no objection to that course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senate wishes to take 
up paragraph 1402 and shall do so, then the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be in order. The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amendment in paragraph“1402. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from New York yield to me to make a statement? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Senate has 
agreed to consider the paragraphs referred to in their entirety, 
and that motions in regard to rates that are not included in the 
Senate committee amendments may be offered at this stage. 
That was the reason for my unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. As to what the Chair understands to be a 
parliamentary inquiry propounded by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, whether individual amendments may now ‘be offered, 
under the unanimous consent which has been granted 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will hold that that 
may be done. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Utah will withhold his motion, to which there is 
no particular objection, I will move, in order to have something 
before the Senate on this paragraph, after the word “ad va- 
lorem,” on page 189, line 1, to insert pulpboard in rolls for 
use in the manufacture of wall board, 5 per cent ad valorem.” 

If the Senator from New York will yield further, I will ex- 
plain my motion, unless he desires to discuss some other matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am happy to yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and the Senator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in this para- 
graph “paper board, wall board, and pulp board, including 
eard board, and leather board or compress leather, and so forth,” 
are given a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The language, aside from the definition which was presented 
by the Finance Committee, and to which there is no objection, 
is practically the same as in the present law, with this important 
exception, that pulpboard in rolls for use in the manufacture of 
wall board was included in this paragraph in the present law 
and made an exception by giving it a duty of 5 per cent. The 
omission from the present law of the words “pulp board in 
rolls for use in the manufacture of wall board, 5 per cent ad 
valorem,” throws pulp board of this character into the general 
rate fixed upon paper board, wall board, and pulp board, and 
the result of the omission is to increase the duty upon pulp 
board in rolls for use in the manufacture of wall board from 
5 to 10 per cent. I have asked unanimous consent in order. that 
an amendment might be offered now to restore the language of 
the present law fixing a duty of 5 per cent on pulp board in rolls 
for use in the manufacture of wall board. 

I have suggested that it ought to be considered in connection 
with paragraph 1413 for the reason that paragraph 1413 treats 

f pulpboard when it is stained or vat lined, and the language 
in that paragraph has the effect of changing the duty on pulp- 
board stained or yat lined from 10 per cent to 30 per cent. 

However, the matter now before us is the question of pulp 
board in rolls for use in the manufacture of wall board. 

There are two kinds of pulpboard in rolls imported into this 
country: From Finland pulpboard in rolls is imported for use 
in the manufacture of containers which are so comnronly used 
to-day in the shipping of foods and other products of merchan- 
dise; but we are only concerned now with pulpboard in rolls 
for wall board, which comes from Canada, and is used for mak- 
ing wall board. 

What is wall board? Wall board is sometimes called the 
“poor man’s lumber.” It has become a commodity increasing 
in use as a substitute for lumber in the building of garages, 
poultry houses, barns, stables, outbuildings, and for small and 
cheap homes. Up to the present time, for 18 years pulp board 
used in the manufacture of wall board carried the duty of 5 
per cent. 

The question which is before the Senate now is whether or 
not we intend to increase the duty upon this raw product used 
in making wall board from 5 to 10 per cent; and later, when we 
come to paragraph 1413, we shall be confronted with the ques- 
tion whether we want to increase the duty on stained pulp- 
board from 10 to 30 per cent, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to make an inquiry of the Senator, 
because I have just come into the Chamber, Is the Senator 
proposing to restore the language of the act of 1922 which was 
omitted so far as paragraph 1402 is concerned? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. It was omitted 
from the House text and the omission was agreed to by the 
Finance Committee; and that is why an amendment from the 
floor must be made. e 

Pulpboard in rolls for use in the manufacture of wall board 
is imported extensively from Canada, and the wall board is 
manufactured here, and, as I stated previously, is being mar- 
keted in increased quantities, 

Mr, KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Can the Senator tell us what amount 
of this product is produced in this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are no figures ayail- 
able. A rough estimate would be about 200,000 tons or about 
90 per cent of the consumption, 
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Mr. KENDRICK. Such protests as I have had against the 
duty proposed in this bill indicate that the domestic produc- 
tion is small. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will give the Senator the 
imports directly. 

The imports have decreased in recent years. The imports 
declined 25 per cent from 1925 to 1928, and the figures for 1929 
will be about the same as those for 1928. 

There were imported, in 1925, 36,348 tons; in 1928, 27,000 
tons. Ninety-nine per cent of the importations of pulpboard in 
rolls for use in the manufacture of wall board comes from 
Canada, where the cost of production is said to be as high as 
in this country. 

As I stated earlier no figures of the domestic production are 
available, but they are very large. It is estimated that the 
imports are all absorbed in the eastern part of the country and 
constitute about 10 per cent of the domestic consumption, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Those figures also indicate that the im- 
ports are decreasing under the present duty of 5 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; that is true. The im- 
porters of pulpboard say that the domestic producers sell 
cheaper. The freight rates on finished wall board manufactured 
in the United States from pulpboard imported from Canada 
limited the eastern United States manufacturers. 

I might add that wood pulp for use in the manufacture of pa- 
per is admitted free. A very strong and powerful argument 
could be made for making pulpboard for use in the manufacture 
of wall board free. There is no good argument why wood pulp 
for making a newspaper should be free when pulpboard for 
making a home, or wall board for use in a home, should not also 
be free; but I am content at this time simply to ask for the 
restoration of the present law. 

While I am on my feet I want to refer again to paragraph 1413, 


because there pulpboard in rolls for use in the manufacture of 
wall board, when stained or vat lined, has a duty of 30 per cent’ 


as against the present law of 5 per cent, and as against a pro- 
posed duty of 10 per cent recommended by the committee upon 
the pulp in rolls when not stained. 

The process of changing this pulpboard in rolls for use in the 
manufacture of wall board from plain pulpboard to stained pulp- 
board is exceedingly simple and inexpensive. As I understand 
the process, the pulp and chemicals are put in vats—eight vats, 
I belieyve—and coming through the vats are put under rollers 
and made into sheets of pulpboard which, when dried, are glued 
or laminated together and make the finished wall board. I 
think it takes eight sheets from eight vats to make one sheet of 
pulpboard. Three to six of these sheets makes a sheet of wall 
board. 

In one of the vats, where the pulp is formed into very thin 
sheets, some stain is placed, some dye is inserted, so that the 
surface of the sheet of pulpboard, or one-eighth of the puip- 
board, comes out stained; and when the wall board is made that 
sheet is placed on top. Thus is obtained the stained wall board. 
The expense is insignificant and the process is very simple, so 
it does not seem to me that one can possibly justify a 10 per cent 
duty upon pulpboard when unstained and a 30 per cent duty 
upon the pulpboard in rolls when it is stained. 

To show you how simple the process is, how inexpensive the 
conversion is, the stained pulpboard in rolls sells for $49 a ton, 
while the unstained sells for $48 a ton; and yet there is a spread 
here of 20 per cent in the protective-tariff rate. Not only that 
but the stained and the unstained wall board sells for the same 
price ; so there is, of course, no sound reason for the spread from 
10 to 80 per cent that we shall consider in paragraph 1413, 

Therefore I assert that no good reason can be shown for in- 
creasing the present duty, which the Senator from Wyoming 
pointed out by his question has not resulted in increasing im- 
portations. As a matter of fact, the last year has resulted in 
an actual decrease in importations, but wall board is becoming 
so useful and necessary as a substitute for lumber in building 
cheap dwellings and cheap buildings that our people ought not 
to be called upon to have this commodity increased in cost by 
reason of any increase in the duty. I can see no sound, good 
reason why there should be any change in the present law, and 
I hope the amendment I have offered will prevail. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. On line 23 of page 188 the words “lined 
or vat lined” are used. Does the Senator think there should 
be included here a definition of what is meant by “vat lined”? 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will notice that 
on line 20 the word “not” is included. Therefore in this para- 
graph dealing with paper board, wall board, and pulpboard, in- 
cluding cardboard, and so forth, not surface stained or dyed, 
lined or vat lined, the word “not” is important. We are deal- 
ing with the plain paper board, wall board, and pulpboard. In 
paragraph 1413 we deal with wall board and paper board and 
pulpboard that is surface stained, dyed, lined, or vat lined. 

Mr, COPELAND. This is the point I had in mind: 

In the report of the Senate Finance Committee—and the 
Senator from Utah will find it on the bottom of page 42, report 
No. 37—is the following description of “ vat lined”: 


Vat-lined board is board to which a liner is applied in the form of a 
layer of pulp at the time of manufacture in one process and is classified 
for duty as an unlined board. Vat-lined board competes in the trade 
with lined board, and the term “lined or vat lined” is here used to 
indicate a board which has been lined by means of pasting or which has 
been produced in the form of a layer of pulp at the time of manufacture 
in one process, 


This is what I want to suggest: Would it not make it a more 
definite thing in administration if, on line 23, after the word 
vat lined,” there should be a parenthetical clause saying, hav- 
ing a different material or substance in the top or bottom liner”? 
That is what the committee means, I assume. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the technical terms here; but I assume that the 
word “ vat lined ” was well known to the trade. I have noticed, 
in discussing the matter with the experts, that the word “ vat 
lined ” seems to be clearly understood by them. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any doubt about that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. In fact, in all vat-lined wall board there is a different 
material used. That is why it is done. If they did not want a 
different material on the face of it, they would not have that 
work done. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree with the Senator; but in order that 
the Recorp may be clear, does the language which I have just 
read, on page 188, line 28, “ vat lined,” mean “having a differ- 
ent material or substance in the top or bottom liner”? 

Mr, SMOOT. I can not see that it would have any effect, 
because the wording is “lined or vat lined.” It applies to lined 
as well as vat-lined wall board; and the very fact that vat-lined 
paper has a different material upon the face or upon the back 
of it is for the reason that it must be done, and it is done. We 
shad say “ vat lined” but we also say “dyed, lined, or vat 

Mr, COPELAND. The technical association of the pulp-and- 
paper industry and the American Pulp and Paper Association 
have defined the meaning of “ vat lined” as follows: 


A term designating the process of applying a liner to a board or 
cardboard by use of a multi-cylinder machine, by having a different 
stock in the first or last vat. 


Of course, that is exactly what it is. 

I want to have the Recorp clearly show that when the tech- 
nical term “vat lined” is used, it means “having a different 
material or substance in the top or bottom liner.” 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that; but, of course, it 
is all done in one process. 

Mr. COPELAND. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whether it be lined, or whether it be vat lined. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand there is a series of vats and 
rollers. The pulp is in the middle ones, and in the end ones 
there may be a preparation on the bottom, and another prepa- 
ration on the top. So it is one process. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is one process, 

Mr. COPELAND. So we do not misunderstand each other, 
that the term “ vat lined” describes a process by which there is 
a different material or substance in the top or bottom liner, I 
am satisfied, so long as the Recorp shows it, in order that in 
the administration of the law it may be understood what we 
meant by the term “ vat lined.” 

Mr. DENHEN. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief ex- 
planation of the action of the Finance Committee in this matter. 

I call attention to paragraph 1402, on page 188, line 25, in 
which a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem is placed on paper board, 
wall board, pulpboard, and other articles. The amendment pro- 
posed is to take pulpboard in rolls for use in the manufacture 
of wall board out of that 10 per cent bracket and place it on a 
5 per cent ad valorem basis, provided it is to be used in the 
manufacture of wall board. 

This applies to the Certain-teed Co. and the Plastergon Co. 
The Certain-teed Co. some time ago bought the Beaver Board Co. 
in Canada, located at Thorold, Canada, about 20 miles from 
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Buffalo. It is engaged in manufacturing the pulpboard as de- 
scribed, to be used in the manufacture of wall board. The 
Certait-teed Co. absorbs the product of the former Beaver 
Board Co. plant, with the exception of the Plastergon Co., which 
buys such products from the Certain-teed Co. 

This amendment will affect favorably only those two com- 
panies and unfavorably their competitors, Their competitors 
buy this pulpboard in Europe and elsewhere, and must pay at 
the rate of 10 per cent ad valorem. The Certain-teed Co. will 
have the advantage of bringing this product in under a 5 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Again, in paragraph 1413, where the restriction is made as to 
the duty that is paid on stained board, the Certain-teed Co, can 
stain and line and dye its pulpboard, and it is doing so now, as 
I understand, finish the pulpboard up to the extent of 80 per 
cent, and bringing it in this country under the 5 per cent ad 
valorem, while its competitors must pay 30 per cent ad valorem. 
That is all there is to this matter. The rate of 5 per cent ad 
valorem gives one company an undue advantage over its com- 
petitors. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has said may be true; but I have some evi- 
dence to the contrary. There are no imports of this type of 
pulpboard except from Canada. The Canadian company pur- 
chased by the Certain-teed Co., which manufactures wall board 
from pulpboard imported from Canada, was an American con- 
cern owning 13 plants, only 1 of which was in Canada. Thus 
the Beaver Co., with 12 plants in the United States, sold its 
Canadian plant to another American company that continued 
to make pulp board for importations to its wall board factories. 

But there is a public interest here. It is to the public inter- 
est to keep down the price of wall board, and the price of wall 
board is not going to be kept down by increasing the duty on 
the raw product which enters into the manufacture of wall 
board. It seems to me that from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer alone, disregarding the differences between the companies 
which may be making or importing this pulpboard, which, after 
all, is inconsequential, if the people are to obtain wall board 
cheaply, we ought to support the lowest tariff rate. In fact, 
I was very strongly prompted to move that it be put upon the 
free list, the same as lumber is. All kinds of lumber used in 
building are on the free list. Wall board would probably be on 
the free list if it were not for this duty on the raw material, 
and the attempt to raise the duty from 5 to 10 per cent seems 
to me an injustice to the public consumer of wall board as a sub- 
stitute for lumber. Therefore I reiterate the hope that the 
amendment proposed by me will be adopted. When that amend- 
ment is adopted I shall move an amendment to paragraph 1413 
providing for the same duty on stained or dyed, lined or not 
lined pulpboard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee on page 188. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now recurs on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, after the bill was printed the 
committee instructed me, as chairman, to have stricken out of 
the bill the provision found on page 189, beginning with line 7 
and running down to and including line 16. It reads as follows: 


If any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of govern- 
ment imposes a duty on any article specified in this paragraph, when 
imported from the United States, in excess of the duty herein provided, 
there shall be imposed upon such article, when imported either directly 
or indirectly from such country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government, a duty equal to that imposed by such country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of government on such article 
imported from the United States. : 


Therefore, in conformity with the instruction of the com- 
mittee, I ask that that provision be stricken out. 

à Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a countervailing 
uty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Itis a countervailing duty, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the committee favors 
striking it out? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. At the same time I will also call atten- 
tion to paragraph 1641, on page 252, to paragraph 1650, on page 
258, and to paragraph 1687, on page 259. I shall ask for the 
same action as to those paragraphs. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would be in- 
2 to follow the recommendation of the committee in that 
mutter. 

Mr. FHSS. I do not quite understand that. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The State Department has taken’ particular 
interest in this matter. i 

Mr. FESS. As I understand it, if one country lays a duty 
upon an article we export, under this provision we may lay a 
similar duty on an article coming from that country. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the intention when we passed the law 
in 1922. 

Mr. FESS. That is a good policy. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a good policy, but the State Department 
asked the committee, in a letter directed to me, to take the action 
I have advised. 

Mr. FESS. At first blush, I would think that would be a 
good policy to follow, but I am willing to do what the Senator 
from Utah suggests. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand it, the language read by the Senator, which he wishes to 
have stricken out of the bill, is a so-called trade barrier, and 
there are several similar provisions in the bill, This language 
would permit our country to impose a duty of 40 or 50 per 
cent, rather than 10 per cent, the amount levied in the bill, on 
wall board, for instance, if some other country had such a duty 
upon wall board entering that country. The committee, after 
due consideration and reflection, has decided to strike out all 
these so-called countervailing duties or trade barriers that run 
through the bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. In fact, if it were necessary, I 
could call the Senator’s attention to eases where it would be 
perfectly obvious that the United States could not carry out the 
law, and if they did undertake to do so, it would be a detri- 
ment fo the United States, because we could not impose a tariff 
duty upon articles coming from one country unless it were made 
to affect all other countries. For instance, some country might 
impose a duty of 45 per cent on automobiles. We could not do 
the same thing here and be just to some other country, perhaps. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is this language found in the 
present law, or was it just inserted by the House? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in the present law. I will tell the Senator 
how the matter came up; I remember it very well. 

The Senator will recall that in 1909 there was a fight between 
Canada and the United States in regard to print paper. Up to 
that time the Congress had imposed a duty on print paper and 
wood pulp. The same question was involved in 1922. 

The Senator will remember that in 1922 we put print paper 
on the free list, and, having put it upon the free list, this pro- 
vision, together with other items mentioned by me in the para- 
graph named was put in the law. It was rather to be used as 
a retaliatory measure and a notice to the foreign countries that 
that is what it would be used for. But the State Department 
thinks no adyantage has come from it, and there has been a 
great deal of disadvantage and dissatisfaction, and therefore 
they ask that it be stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the chairman of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that the matter may be acted upon now and 
that we may not take up time on it later, I ask that the action 
just taken by the Senate be also taken as to paragraph 1641, 
page 252, to strike out beginning with line 8 and running down 
to and including line 14, as follows: 


Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government imposes a duty on calcium acetate, when imported 
from the United States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon such 
article coming into the United States from such country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask also that we strike out the language on 
page 253, beginning with line 12, and down to and including line 
18, as follows: 


Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government imposes a duty on any article specified in this 
paragraph, when imported from the United States, an equal duty shall 
be imposed upon such article coming into the United States from such 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. SMOOT. I ask for similar action on page 259, paragraph 
1687, to strike out the following language: 


Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government imposes a duty on any article specified in this 
paragraph, when imported from the United States, an equal duty shall 
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be imposed upon such article coming into the United States from such 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government. 


Mr. HARRISON. What is the item? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It relates to gunpowder. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the mmanimous-consent 
agreement, the Senate will now proceed to the consideration of 
paragraph 1413. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I propose the 
following amendment: In paragraph 1413, page 200, in line 7, 
after the word“ pulpboard,” I move to insert except pulpboard 
in rolls for use in the manufacture of wall board, but.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
amendment is agreed to, 

The question now is on agreeing to the amendment proposed 
by the committee, in paragraph 1413, on page 200, which will be 
stated, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 200, line 8, after the word 
“leather,” strike out “laminated, glazed, coated, lined, printed, 
decorated, or ornamented in any manner,” and insert “plate 
finished, supercalendered or friction calendered, laminated by 
means of an adhesive substance, coated, surface stained or dyed, 
lined or vat lined, embossed, printed, or decorated or ornamented 
in any manner,” so as to read: 


Par. 1413. Papers and paper board and pulpboard, including card- 
board and leatherboard or compress leather, embossed, cut, die-cut, or 
stamped into designs or shapes, such as initials, monograms, lace, bor- 
ders, bands, strips, or other forms, or cut or shaped for boxes or other 
articles, plain or printed, but not lithographed, and not specially pro- 
vided for; paper board and pulpboard, including cardboard and leather: 
board or compress leather, plate finished, supercalendered or friction 
éalendered, laminated by means of an adhesive substance, coated, sur- 
face stained or dyed, lined or vat lined, embossed, printed, or decorated 
or ornamented in any manner; press boards and press paper, all the 
foregoing, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment is, on page 201, 
line 1, after the word “ad,” to strike out “ valorem ” and insert 
“ valorem; ribbon flycatchers, $3 per thousand,” so as to read: 


Manufactures of paper, or of which paper is the component material 
of chief value, not specially provided for, all the foregoing, 35 per cent 
ad valorem; ribbon fiycatchers, $3 per thousand. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Utah about the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present law, if I remember correctly, car- 
ries a duty of 35 per cent. It is specifically mentioned in the 
law, but falls under the 35 per cent bracket. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand that in the customhouse the 
rate fixed upon this article is the old rate in the omnibus para- 
graph of 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. COPELAND. The amendment would increase the rate 
about 3314 per cent above that. k 

Mr. SMOOT. It would increase it to an equivalent of about 
49 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. It would raise the price of fly paper, 
that is used in every farmhouse, and 

Mr. SMOOT. Fly ribbons, not fly paper. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is the same thing, 

Mr, SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are the long strings of 
fly paper that we see in the butcher shops which hang from the 
ceiling. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; used for catching flies. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. COPELAND. For what are they used? 

Mr. SMOOT. For catching flies? 

Mr..COPELAND. What did the Senator think they were 
used for? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are long ribbons, used many times for 
decoration. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why do they put the sticky stuff on them, 
then? Does that make them more decorative? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. COPELAND. ~The fact is that the ribbons are strips of 
fly paper hung up to catch flies and not for decorative purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee acted on the testimony given 
before them. The domestic manufacturer’s list price is $17.50 


the 


per thousand ribbons, less 16% per cent discount, or 514.58. 
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cost, 
Mr. COPELAND. Did the Senator use the word “manu- 
facturers ” in the plural? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there more than one? 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps I did say “ manufacturers,” but there 
is only the one manufacturer. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is just one. That is my information. 

Mr. SMOOT. The wholesale selling price for each of the 
several imported brands is as follows: Aeroxon, $15 per thou- 
sand: Frog, $13 to $14 per thousand; Sumurum, $8.50 per thou- 
tand; Araba, $12 per thousand. 

The brief of the Russell Sales Co. filed before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House stated that imports of the 
Aeroxon brand form 85 per cent of the total imports of fly 
ribbons, and that is the $15 per thousand product. 

Now, what are the rates of duty? The average value of the 
21,770,800 ribbons imported in 1927 was $6.14 per thousand. 
The duty of 35 per cent ad valorem would amount to $2.04 per 
thousand. A rate of $3 per thousand on the basis of an en- 
tered value of $6.14 per thousand gives an equivalent ad 
valorem of 49 per cent. 

If the Senator wishes to read the sworn testimony given 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, he will find the 
testimony of Myron H. Hopkins, president and general manager 
of the Tanglefoot Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., in the Ways and 
Means Committee hearings, at pages 7126 to 7133; he will find 
the brief of the Russell Sales Co., of New York City, in the 
Ways and Means Committee hearings, at pages 7133-7134; and 
he will find a reference to it in the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation for 1929, at page 1876. 

That is why the committee acted as it did in the granting of 
the increased duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. Here we have a simple article used in 
butcher shops, as the Senator stated, hung up in houses, used 
in cow stables and wherever it is desired to cateh flies. There 
is just one concern making it in the United States, getting 
along very well, I judge; but if we are to supply the people 
with this necessity, I think it is absurd to raise the duty. I 
have no disposition to enlarge upon the subject. I think it 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I simply want to add 
the observation that the Senator from New York [Mr. Core 
LAND] is entirely misinformed. There is one manufacturer left 
simply beeause all others have been unable to survive. This 
one will not be left much longer unless it is adequately pro- 
tected. Ernst & Ernst, the certified public accountants, report 
that the cost of labor and material alone is $8.60 a thousand, 
which is more than the sales price of foreign ribbon in the 
United States. The change in duty is absolutely necessary, 
according to the testimony, in order to maintain what is left 
of the industry. There will be none whatever otherwise. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it is quite 
evident from an examination of the record that we are import- 
ing greatly in excess of our domestic production—at least five 
or six times as much. ‘ 

Mr. VANDENBERG. At least? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. I am wondering, in 
view of that fact, if it is going to be possible to save the do- 
mestic industry with any duty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is the judgment of the company that 
it can be saved on the basis indicated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It seems to me that the 
importers have gotten such a hold upon the domestic concern 
that no amount of duty will be helpful, and that is the reason 
why I hesitate to fayor an increased duty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The judgment of the manufacturer is 
that this rate will suffice, and it occurs to me that we ought to 
give him the chance to demonstrate that it will suffice. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It seems to be a hopeless 
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Mr. SMOOT. The request to the committee by the manufac- 
turer was for a rate of $6 per thousand. Of course, that was 
taking into consideration the number of companies which have 
been wiped out of existence under the present rate. But the 
committee thought and the testimony showed that he could live 
under the proposed rate and get along if we gave him $3. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I notice a statement in 
the brief of the importers, the Russell Sales Co., filed with the 
Ways and Means Committee, that, “to our best knowledge and 
belief there is no imported fly ribbon that is not sold at a price 
at least $1.25 per thousand higher than that of the domestic 
article.” Is that statement correct? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to answer the Senator. 
All I can tell him is that the industry has gradually been wiped 
out. One factory alone is left, in Grand Rapids, Mich. It 
still has a substantial business in the flat fly paper. The im- 
ports of fly-paper ribbon are sold at a price below the American 
cost of production. The certified cost of mere labor and mate- 
rial in the American factory is $8.60 per thousand ribbons. 
Obviously, therefore, it can not sell against the foreign product, 
which is selling at less than $8.60. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is selling at $6.14 per thousand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have been able to make no personal 
investigation of the matter, but I had my attention called to 
the brief filed and to the apparent increase in the rate. It is 
the contention in the brief filed by the importer or the import- 
ing company, Russell Sales Co., that the competition is due not 
so much to the fact that the imported fly ribbon is sold cheaper 
than the domestic product, but to the fact that the type of 
ribbon which is imported is apparently more popular with the 
trade than the flat paper manufactured by the American con- 
cern. The contention of the brief, if I got it correctly, is that 
the effect of the tariff will be to force the American consumer 
to buy the flat fly paper rather than to buy the ribbon which, 
according to results of the sales, seems to be more popular with 
the consumers. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. We are discussing ribbons only, and 
the ribbons are made in this country precisely as they are made 
abroad. The competition we are talking about is competition 
between ribbons made at home and ribbons made abroad. All 
the other falls in the 35 per cent classification. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have no question about the desira- 
bility of making the classification, but it has been represented 
to me that the rate agreed upon is a considerable increase. 
If the statement made in the brief that the imported article is 
selling at a higher price than the domestic article is correct, it 
would hardly seem proper to increase the duty under the cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. SMOOT. The importation statistics from our own Gov- 
ernment show that the imported value is $6.27 per thousand. 
It seems to me if that be the case there is no need to give them 
the immense profits they are making on the imported article. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, if the contention made in 
the brief is incorrect that the imported article is selling at a 
higher price than the domestic article it would seem to me their 
argument is not sound as deduced from that statement of facts, 

Mr. SMOOT. The fact is that that is the imported price. 
For 1927 the ribbons that came in by way of importations had 
a value of $6.14 per thousand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But the Senator has not the figures 
showing the price to the trade after duty and freight have been 
paid? 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty would be 35 per cent. The cost with 
the duty and freight added is less than the figure for which 
the American market can produce. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The duty-paid price is $9.25 per thou- 
sand on the imported ribbon. ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What did the Senator say was the 
cost figure filed with the committee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The cost figure for labor and material 
alone, is $8.60 in the American factory, and the total cost fig- 
ured in the American factory in the neighborhood of $14.80. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, would the 
Senator agree to an ad valorem figure of 45 per cent? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I would. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I move that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts moves to amend the committee amendment by striking out 
“$3 per thousand“ and inserting “45 per cent ad valorem.” The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate now recurs to 
the consideration of paragraph 1403. 

TRIBUTES TO THE SENATORS FROM NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, on the 3d day of this month 
the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] passed 
the seventy-sixth milestone on the highway of life. This day, 
the 20th of January, 17 days later, the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] reaches the same age. Our 


history furnishes no parallel to the lives and careers of these 
two Senators. They were born in the same State, were brought 
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up in the same State, North Carolina, attended and were grad- 
uated from the same college, and have been fast personal and 
political friends throughout their entire lives, from boyhood up 
to their present mature years. 

The senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sm ons] 
came to the Senate in 1901 and is the oldest Senator in point 
of continuous service in this body. The junior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman] was elected in 1903, and since 
that time has rendered continuous and conspicuous service in 
this body. 

What person, here or elsewhere, who does not hope that the 
lives of these two eminent Senators may be spared yet many 
years to continue to render service in the Senate of the United 
States, with distinction to themselves, with credit to the great 
Commonwealth they represent, and with honor to the people of 
the United States? I think a coincidence so singular as 
this, so outstanding in the history of the Senate, should be 
noted, and I feel quite sure that we are all willing to take a 
few minutes in the busy hurly-burly of our senatorial life to 
pay our tribute of respect to these two eminent Senators and 
patriotic public servants. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it is gracious, big, and fine 
of the distinguished leader of the other side of the aisle [Mr. 
Warson] on this particular day to stop the wheels of the legis- 
lative machinery in order to pay a tribute to the very able and 
distinguished Senators from North Carolina. 

When first I became a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and throughout my term there, I believe that North 
Carolina had as able representation in that body as had any 
other State of the Union, and my observation and experience in 
this body have caused me to realize that no State is better or 
more ably represented in the Senate than is North Carolina. 

I have at times differed from these distinguished Senators, as 
other Senators have, over legislative procedure and party policy, 
but they have conceded to me, as I have conceded to them, the 
right that every man ought to possess of doing what his con- 
science dictated and what he thought was for the best interest 
of the American people. 

My distinguished friend the junior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Overman] is one of the sweetest characters with 
whom any Senator ever came in contact; a man of exceptional 
ability, poise, personality, and constancy; one who has reflected 
credit on his State and Nation. 

I have served on the Financé Committee almost since I 
entered the Senate, and during almost all of the time have sat 
by the side of the distinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sissons]. I have been amazed at his ready 
grasp of financial questions and the ability that he possesses to 
unravel the most intricate of them. His untiring energy, his 
close application to service, his fine ability are qualities that 
forced him to the front in this body as a leader. 

So, Mr. President, as one whose work has brought him very- 
close to both Senators from North Carolina, I am glad to add 
my felicitations on this occasion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as a Senator 
of another section of the country than that of the two Sena- 
tors from North Carolina and as a member, with the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smemons], of the Committee 
on Finance during all the years of my service here, I want to 
anit in felicitating both those southern Senators on this occa- 

on. 

The junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] has 
always seemed to me to typify more than any other Member 
of this body the picture we are apt to have of the old Roman 
toga-clad senator—dignified, courtly, courteous. He also repre- 
sents by his very countenance and appearance the best type of 
an American Senator of our own country and age. I have 
noticed that often visitors to the gallery have pointed him out 
and referred to him as a Member of this body of distinguished 
bearing. And he has not only looked the part but has acted it. 
Every Member of this body loves and esteems him as a friend 
and as a strong fighter, too. How often we have all been 
thrilled by his suddenly injecting himself into some debate of 
importance here and by the vigor and emphasis and determina- 
tion with which he pressed forward his viewpoint. 

I am glad, indeed, upon this oceasion also to felicitate the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smoons}. With him 
I have been most intimately associated as a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and in that association have been greatly im- 
pressed by his wide and discriminating grasp of fiscal questions. 
Both his grasp and his memory of the problems and evidence 
that have been presented during all the years of his service 
before the Finance Committee have been truly remarkable. No 
Senator is better informed on fiscal questions. He is not only 
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a most industrious student but also one of most meticulous 
accuracy in the statement of facts. I wish to emphasize that 
characteristic which has always impressed me very strongly, 
indeed. What he wants to know is what are the facts—the 
truly representative facts—before he seeks to apply or to prove 
a particular principle, Furthermore, we who have been asso- 
ciated with him during recent months have been particularly 
impressed with the spirit of sacrifice and physical courage of 
the man. There have been days when his associates upon the 
committee haye felt that his health justified temporary absence 
from public duty. But thongh suffering at times keenly, and 
unable to throw himself with wonted vigor into his work, he 
has come here again and again, showing a spirit of devotion 
and fidelity to public duty that has been truly remarkable. The 
senior Senator from North Carolina has given an example of 
indomitable courage, perseverance, and determination by the 
manner in which he has conducted the debate upon the pending 
tariff bill. He has been a source of inspiration to all of us. 

May both these noble and great Senators, patriotic men, men 
of vision, men of ability, and men of honorable service be spared 
many years of peace, happiness, and the grateful esteem of their 
fellow countrymen. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN] entered this body on the very day that 
I did. We were then both in the yery prime of life. We took 
the oath of office, which was administered af the same time. 
I have had the great pleasure of serving with him upon the 
Appropriations Committee, not only when my party was in power 
in this body but when the Democratic Party was in power, and 
I want to testify to the fact that never has he supported an 
appropriation unless he felt in his soul that it was for the 
best interests of our country. He has been an assistant when 
the Republicans were in the majority; he has been a leader 
when the Democrats were in power; and when that happened, I 
want to say now that I was always more than willing to 
follow him in his defense of or antagonism to appropriation 
bills that came before this body. 

I have also served on the Finance Committee with the senior 
Senator from North Carolina ever since 1909. We have sat 
together. I know just exactly how honorable he is in all of his 
dealings, I know that whenever a thing appealed to him as 
right and just he never hesitated to support it. 

Mr. President, I want to join with those who have already 
spoken here in paying tribute to these splendid men. I do it 
with all my heart, without any reservation whatever. I wish 
both of them unbounded success and happiness; and may God 
grant that that may come to them as long as they live. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have a tender regard and an 
abiding love for the Old North State. My grandfather was 
born in North Carolina. A proud, noble, chivalric people in- 
habit the Old North State. It has been my pleasure to know 
the two distinguished Senators who for a number of years have 
represented that State in this august body. I served in the 
House for a number of years while they were serving in the 
Senate, but I did not come to know them so well and intimately 
until I came to this body in 1920. 

The junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], of 
courtly bearing, affable, eloquent, and able, has graced his place 
in this body and reflected great credit upon himself and his 
State. 

The senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smmons], 
known as the “stormy petrel” of politics in the Old North 
State, has had a very remarkable and unique career. He has 
been regarded as the leader of his party for quite a number of 
years. He is known and loved throughout the great Common- 
wealth of North Carolina for his able and distinguished service 
to his party and his country. He has been a close student of 
public affairs all his life. And, better still, his big, brave heart 
has always been on the side of the masses of the people. He is 
a great American. He is a great statesman in the broadest and 
profoundest sense of that term. He is a man of superb and 
unflinching courage. He dares to do what he believes is right. 
He has challenged the admiration of every Senator who has 
come in contact with him by his able, brave, and effective 
leadership. during this tariff debate. 

Men here much younger than himself have seen him forge to 
the front in the debate as he has led this side against the able, 
shrewd, and powerful Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] in the 
debate on this tariff question. Growing stronger day by day 
physieally, his health improving all the time under the great 
stress and strain of this debate, he is in better physical eondi- 
tion to-day than he was when the tariff debate commenced. It 
is true, as the Senator from Massachusetts says, that he has 
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suffered pain; but, like Aleck Stephens, of Georgia, he has ear- 
ried on in spite of his suffering. He has made a profound im- 
pression upon all his colleagues by the clearness of his mind 
and the powerful and pungent way in which he has presented 
his points in such telling and effective fashion throughout the 
debate. I stand with uncovered head in the presence of these 
two able and faithful Senators from North Carolina. 

We honor the senior Senator from North Carolina on his 
seventy-sixth birthday. I want to remind this able Senator, 
whom we all love so well and respect so much, that he is just 
one year older than General Pettus, of Alabama, was when we 
sent him to the Senate. He was 75. I was a member of the 
Legislature of Alabama and helped to elect him to the Senate, 
and he served us 11 years after that time. The Senator from 
North Carolina is just getting in his prime for useful service, 
and he is going to do what Morgan, of Alabama, that grand old 
Senator, did in my State. The greatest political fight he ever 
had was when he was 80 years old, and he carried every county 
in the State but four. 

We wish for the Senator from North Carolina the same good 
fortune. 

Mr. President, old Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts—an able, 
strong man—paid this tribute to Senator Morgan. He said: 


He came to this body many years ago a poor man. He could have 
been worth a million dollars, but he has remained poor. When he dies 
he will leave behind him a record of clean, able, and honorable service 
to his State and his country. 


I can say that of the two able Senators from North Caro- 
lina—poor in this world’s goods, but rich in all that goes to 
make up honest, courageous, fearless, able American manhood. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I feel it a great privilege 
to join in the tributes that have been paid to these Senators 
from North Carolina, and to express my gratification that they 
have arrived at the milestone of life which has been mentioned 
in such splendid mental and physical strength, and to express my 
hope that many years of health and happiness lie before them. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] alluded to the time when 
he came to the Senate. Looking over this body now, I am re- 
minded that when I came here, on March 4, 1909, just two 
Members on this side of the aisle were in the body—the two 
Senators from North Carolina. Just two Members on the other 
side were here at that time—the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Suoor] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. Many of 
our brethren and friends have passed away. 

It has been my privilege to follow, so far as I could, in the 
footsteps of these distinguished Senators from North Carolina, 
and to profit by their example. I here vouch for their patriot- 
ism, their real energy, and their ability. I am proud to have 
served thus far with them, and hope to see them continue here 
for many years to come. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I feel that I should be derelict 
both from the standpoint of a duty and a pleasure if I did not 
voice my sentiments on this occasion. 

Living as I do in the State adjoining North Carolina, I can 
assure this body that the esteem and respect in which these 
two distinguished men are held in this body is not greater than 
the love and affection that the people of North Carolina hold 
for these two men. In fact, Smamons and Overman are institu- 
tions. They are North Carolina institutions. Since their com- 
ing to the Senate there is no State in the South that has made 
such great material, social, and intellectual progress as North 
Carolina. x 

We can not escape the fact that the representatives of a State 
are the standards of comparison of the coming generations from 
that State. Filling the highest position in the gift of their peo- 
ple, it is natural that the younger generation should take the 
cue of their lives from the character of those that represent 
them. Therefore it is not a matter of surprise that North Caro- 
lina has advanced as she has, with these unwavering characters, 
staunch in honor and integrity in all that goes to make a 
man, being the guiding lights from that State. 

I do not know what would be the reaction in North Carolina 
were either one of these Senators to be displaced by another. 
As the Senator from Florida has said, he and I came into this 
body and were sworn in on the same day. There are only 
two Senators on this side—the two to whom we are now paying 
tribute—who were here at that time. It is perfectly natural 
that I, one of the only two left who came in at that time, should 
have felt closer personal touch to these two distinguished Sena- 
tors than any other man now left in this body. 

I want here and now, Mr. President, to voice my debt of 
obligation to these two men for the unwavering aid they have 
given me in all my efforts on the floor of the Senate. SIMMONS 
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and OverMAN have never failed to give every worthy effort on 
my part their unqualified support, and it has been of in- 
calculable aid to me. 

I do not entertain for these Senators a feeling of political 
friendship just because they happen to belong to the same 
political party to which I belong. I can say without reserva- 
tion that I love these two men as affectionately as I do members 
of my own household. They are worthy of the love and affec- 
tion of all who come in contact with them; and now, in the glow 
of the unclouded sun of their evening sky, my prayer is that the 
light may never grow any dimmer than it is until they shall 
cross the bar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President and fellow Senators, I have 
been touched to the very depths by the gracious words of com- 
mendation which have been expressed for my colleague and me. 
I have been even more deeply stirred at the responses given by 
my colleagues to these words of approbation. 

There has been a very remarkable parallel in the lives, 
especially the political lives, of my colleague and myself. We 
were both born in the same month of the same year. When 
we were in our teens we went to the same college at the same 
time, and both of us entered the profession of the law. When 
we had grown to manhood we both entered public life in our 
State. We came to the Senate only two years apart, my col- 
league March 4, 1903, and I March 4, 1901. 

Our friendship in college was warm and intimate, and dur- 
ing the more than a quarter of a century that we have served 
here together our relations have always been marked by feelings 
of sympathetic and warm friendship. There has never been a 
clash between us. There have been differences, of course, but 
only such differences as must come to men of independent 
thought and independent action. 

When I came into this Chamber as a Senator representing 
my State, in the second year of this century, I was greeted by a 
distinguished array of colleagues, most of whom have passed 
away. I have been here nearly 30 years, in almost daily at- 
tendance upon the sessions of the Senate, and now I alone 
remain of all those who composed the Senate of 1901. It is a 
source of great gratification to me to be able truthfully to say 
that during all the long years of my seryice here, I have uni- 
formly sustained friendly relations with every Member of this 
body. There have been no personal differences between us; 
there have been clashes; there have been heated controversies 
in the debates between myself and some of my colleagues on the 
other side of the Chamber and sometimes on this side of the 
Chamber—but it was ever a warfare of men who honestly 
differed in opinions and in convictions, No Senator has ever 
impugned my motives during that period, and I have never im- 
pugned those of any other Senator. No one has dealt me a 
blow below the belt, and I have never dealt such a blow to any 
of my colleagues. 

One of the bright spots in my life is the cordial and delight- 
ful personal fellowship which has obtained all these years be- 
tween myself and my colleagues on both sides of this Chamber. 

Mr. President, I have often thought that no greater blessing 
could be youchsafed to any man than that of health and length 
of years. I have enjoyed both. One of the chief sources of hap- 
piness im this life is having a fixed and laudable purpose and 
working always toward its accomplishment. In purposeful 
work and service, man finds one of the chief sources of happi- 
ness in this life. That has been my ambition, I trust that I 
have never swerved from it and may never swerve from it in 
the time that renrains to me. 

Mr. President, I am grateful for the good health and the long 
years that have been accorded me; grateful to my friends at 
home and here and throughout the country for their support 
and encouragement in working out my career, whatever it has 
been; but I want here in this presence to make humble acknowl- 
edgment for the many blessings that I haye received in this 
life, to Him, my mainstay and support in all the struggles, 
trials, and tribulations that have conre to me throughout the 
vicissitudes of my strenuous and sometimes stormy career. 

Mr. President, I feel unequal adequately to express in lan- 
guage my deep appreciation of the gracious things that have 
to-day been said with respect to my colleague and myself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before this interest- 
ing diversion from the regular day’s business closes I desire to 
express on behalf of my colleagues on this side of the Chamber 
their universal appreciation of the good fellowship manifested 
by the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] in calling 
attention to this milestone in the lives of these two worthy 
Members of the Senate. 

I desire likewise to associate. myself with those who have 
spoken in praise of the devotion of the Senators from North 
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Carolina to the public service and their fidelity to the cause of 
right. We all wish thenr continued service in this body, in 
which they have contributed so much to the good of the Nation. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I can not let this occasion 
pass without expressing my appreciation of the services and 
the characters of the two distinguished Senators from North 
Carolina. I was absent at the beginning of these tributes, but 
I wish to say that I know no State that is more ably, efficiently, 
and patriotically represented in this body than is the State of 
North Carolina as it is represented by the two distinguished 
Senators from that State. They are men of ability, men of 
character, men of courage, men of industry, and they are held 
in an esteem on both sides of this Chamber that is not sur- 
passed by that entertained toward any other Members of this 
body. 

A wise man has said that statesmanship consists in the ability 
to select the right pathway and the courage to follow it when 
selected. One may select the right pathway, but if he has not 
courage and valor the selection amounts to very little. It is a 
combination of wisdom and courage that makes a statesman, 
and in these respects the two Senators from North Carolina are 
preeminently distinguished. I haye known them intimately and 
well ever since I have been in the Senate, and even before that, 
when I was a Member of the House of Representatives. My 
relations with them have been cordial and friendly, and I know 
no two Senators for whom I entertain a higher esteem, a 
warmer regard, or a deeper appreciation, for their worth and 
merit as Members of this body. 

The life of a Senator is a stormy one, made up of all kinds 
of political conflicts, turmoil, and strife. Amid all the worries 
and perplexities and troubles that beset Senators, these two 
haye been calm, quiet, cordial, and friendly, and they have 
shown that they were not only statesmen but men of sound 
judgment and possessed of true and loyal and worthy hearts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, on this occasion such trib- 
utes, such love, such sentiments, and such expressions are 80 
overwhelming to me that I can not find language to tell my col- 
leagues of my love and my gratitude for what they have said 
and what the occasion means to me. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced, that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 118) to authorize additional 
appropriations for the relief of Porto Rico. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 6125. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of War to lend to the Governor of Mississippi 250 pyramidal 
tents, complete; fifteen 16 feet by 80 feet by 40 feet assembly 
tents; thirty 11 feet by 50 feet by 15 feet hospital-ward tents; 
10,000 blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases ; 5,000 canvas 
cots; 5,000 cotton pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed sheets; 
20 field ranges, No. 1; 10 field bake ovens; 50 water bags (for 
ice water); to be used at the encampment of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, to be held at Biloxi, Miss., in June, 1930, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate; and 

H. R. 8531. An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes. 

MARSHAL, WESTERN DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, as in open executive session, 
I ask unanimous consent to report from the Committee on the 
Judiciary the nomination of Brownlow Jackson, of North Caro- 
lina, to be United States marshal, western district of North 
Carolina, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
port will be received. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the nomination? The Chair hears none, and it will 
be announced. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Brownlow Jackson, of North Carolina, to be United States marshal, 
western district of North Carolina. He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment expiring December 15, 1929. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation will be confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H. R. 8531) making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 


LOAN OF EQUIPMENT TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, there has been received 
from the House House bill 6125, which I ask may be laid before 
the Senate and read at length. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the bill before the 
Senate, and it will be read. 

The bill (H. R. 6125) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of War to lend to the Governor of Mississippi 250 pyramidal 
tents, complete; fifteen 16 feet by 80 feet by 40 feet assembly 
tents; thirty 11 feet by 50 feet by 15 feet hospital-ward tents; 
10,000 blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases; 5,000 can- 
vas cots; 5,000 cotton pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed 
sheets; 20 field ranges, No. 1; 10 field bake ovens; 50 water 
bags (for ice water); to be used at the encampment of the 
United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Biloxi, Miss., was 
read the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to lend, at his discretion, to the entertainment committee of 
the United Confederate Veterans, whose encampment is to be held at 
Biloxi, Miss., June 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1930, 250 pyramidal tents, complete, 
with all poles, pegs, and other equipment necessary for their erection ; 
fifteen 16 feet by 80 feet by 40 feet assembly tents, complete, with all 
poles, pegs, and other equipment necessary for their erection; thirty 11 
feet by 50 feet by 15 feet hospital-ward tents, complete with all their 
poles, pegs, and equipment necessary for their erection; 20 field ranges, 
No. 1, with necessary equipment for their erection; 10 field bake ovens 
with necessary equipment for their erection; 50 water bags (for ice 
water) ; 10,000 blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases ; 5,000 
canvas cots; 5,000 cotton pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; and 10,000 bed 
sheets: Provided, That no expense shall be caused the United States 
Government by the delivery and return of said property, the same to be 
delivered from the nearest quartermaster depot at such time prior to 
the holding of said encampment as may be agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary of War and the business manager of the said entertainment com- 
mittee, Mr. Edmond R. Wiles: Provided further, That the Secretary of 
War, before delivery of such property, shall take from said Edmond R. 
Wiles, business manager of the Fortieth Annual Confederate Reunion, 
a good and sufficient bond for the safe return of said property in good 
order and condition, and the whole without expense to the United States. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, a similar bill was introduced 
in the Senate and it has been reported unanimously from the 
Committee on Military Affairs. This bill is similar in form to 
bills of like character heretofore passed. The Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Hazrtson] introduced the bill in the Senate. 
He is not present at this moment, and I ask that the House bill 
be put upon its passage. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill (S. 2587) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to lend tents and camp equip- 
ment for use at the encampment of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans, to be held at Biloxi, Miss., in June, 1930, will be indefi- 


nitely postponed, 
THE FARM SITUATION 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp articles by A. R. Johnston on the farm situation, which 
appear in The State, a paper published in Columbia, S. C. They 
relate to a subject of almost nation-wide interest. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From The State, Columbia, S. C., Wednesday, December 25, 1929] 
Sues AGRICULTURE RUINED UNLESS AIDED BY LOWER RATES OF INTEREST 

AND TAxes—Docror JOHNSTON THINKS CONGRESS SHOULD Bu AT 

LEAST AS InpuULGENT TOWARD FARMER AS TOWARD DEBTOR NATIONS 


To the EDITOR or THE STATE: 

Agriculture—the basic industry of the entire Nation, producing ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the basic wealth, 20 per cent of the balance 
being produced from the mines, forests, and fisheries—is desperately ill. 
I know of no other words that would express conditions of the 7,000,000 
farmers of the Nation; and the eondition of the farmers in South 
Carolina from a financial standpoint stands close to the bottom. Based 
upon the soil and climate, South Carolina should stand at the top, and 
based upon the vital importance of agriculture to the Nation the farm- 
ers should enjoy as high standard of living and certainly an equal 
amount of prosperity as compared with any of the artificial lines. I 
am wondering if you heard the address over the radio broadcast of the 
largest farmer in the world, Campbell? He plants 53,000 acres of 
wheat in America alone, in addition to various other lines of agriculture 
here and is extensively engaged in farming in Russia and Canada. 
Regardless of the fact that he has unlimited finances and uses the most 
scientific methods of mass production, he stated that the American 
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farmer was caught between the upper and lower millstone, is being 
ground to powder, and that the result of this grinding operation will 
be to reduce him to an agricultural serf, and that unless the farmer 
were placed on an equality with commercial lines the entire Nation 
would pay the penalty as a result of having killed the hen that laid 
the golden egg. 

He pointed out the fact that our Nation, our citizens, enjoy the 
highest standard of living, the scale of wages for labor is the highest 
in the world, and that we lead in all lines; however, that the founda- 
tion—agriculture—was being forced down to a basis of the agricultural 
peon, and that this would carry with it the lowering of all other lines 
to a like basis of the same level as agriculture or the basis of foreign 
countries. There are four prime causes for the bankruptcy of Ameri- 
can agriculture: First, the artificial enforced deflation of 1920, which 
cost the American farmers the loss of billions; second, high and 
usurious interest rates; third, exorbitant and confiscatory taxes; fourth, 
the tariff buying on a protective tariff and selling without protection 
forces the American farmer to compete with the coolie labor of Europe 
on unequal terms. In other words, he is forced to pay the tariff on 
everything he buys, thus vastly increasing the cost of his production 
over the cost of production of the agricultural serfs of the Old World. 
Unless these conditions are corrected common sense dictates that the 
American farmer will be forced to the standard of the sert. 


INTEREST ON LAND MORTGAGES 


Senator SmirH introduced a resolution before the United States 
Senate November 21 requesting the Federal land banks, including the 
joint-stock land banks, to postpone the collection of all interest on mort- 
gages over farm lands for 60 days, and giving notice that as soon as 
Congress reconvened he would offer a bill providing finances for the 
payment of interest on bonds secured by land mortgages on which the 
interest had been postponed two years. In debating this bill it was 
shown by Senator Sutrk and other Senators that he would not establish 
a precedent, that 87 per cent of American farms were under mortgage, 
that the farmers were unable to meet interest payments, that mortgages 
were being foreclosed, that our Government had frequently done far more 
for various industries of the Nation than the postponement of the pay- 
ment of interest. It is also a very interesting fact that in the treatment 
of the foreign nations on the billions of dollars due our Nation for obli- 
gations growing out of the World War the foreign nations are given 80 
years without the payment of any interest whatever, and then 30 years 
additional at only 3 per cent. Surely the American farmer is entitled 
to as much consideration as the people of foreign countries. Yet, to-day 
they are burdened with land mortgages carrying the semiannual interest 
rate, which really means that the mortgage doubles itself every eight 
years. 

Things do not just happen; we have a cause and the effect. As a 
member of the American Cotton Association, I attended a gathering in 
Washington called by J. 8. Wannamaker in the spring of 1920. This 
gathering was attended by representatives of every line of American 
agriculture and friendly allied lines from every State in the Nation. 
It was called for the purpose of trying, through concentrated organized 
effort, to prevent the enforcement of the artificial deflation policy which 
it was realized would be ruinous to American agriculture, and to try to 
secure the adoption of measures that would prove beneficial during the 
postwar period especially—the lowering of interest rates to farmers, the 
lowering of taxes, especially on farm lands, and the adoption of measures 
that would give the American farmer equal protection with artificial 
lines; that is, place him on the same basis. This was one of the most 
largely attended and represented agricultural meetings ever held in the 
Nation. The hearing of J. S. Wannamaker before the agricultural com- 
mittee of inquiry before the United States Senate on American agricul 
ture, a copy of which I have, showed the disastrous result to American 
agriculture unless relief along these lines were granted through the 
lowering of interest rates and taxes, equal protection to the farmer as 
to other lines. He did not ask for any special privileges for the farm- 
ers, only tbat they be put on an equal basis with other lines and the 
evils that would result unless the bureaus and commissions, State and 
national, created as war measures, were abolished. The relief sought has 
never been obtained. 


WHAT IS THE SITUATION TO-DAY? 


It is a popular delusion that relief is being granted, that we are 
facing world’s peace. True, taxes haye been lowered to the multi- 
millionaires, to the 10 per cent of our Nation who own 57 per cent of 
our wealth. What about world peace? I quote you from Senator 
WILLIAM E. BORAH : 

“ What is the situation seven years after the Washington Naval Con- 
ference? Great Britain is spending $1,000 a minute for armaments, 
We are expending no less. In fact, we lead the world in two things: 
In talking about peace and in expending money for armaments. Every 
blessed hour that Premier MacDonald spent upon his peace mission, the 
two Nations so profoundly moved in the cause of peace were each ex- 
pending over $60,000 in preparation for war. There are more men in 
arms at this time than at any time in the world’s history. And not 
withstanding all the pledges and continued display for peace, the 
burden increases, In this year the world will spend $4,300,000,000 for 


- 
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the instrumentalities of war. These peace-confessing nations, whose 
leaders daily announce their love in the market place for peace, have 
navies in size and efficiency and cost without a precedent. And with 
all their ingenuity and devotion to peace they have difficulty in devising 
a scheme which will sink a single ship. The taxpayer, the burden- 
carrier, sees nothing in the way of relief—whatever the plan, it does 
not yeach him. Continental Europe, not including Russia, has 
2,000,000 men in arms. Europe is an armed camp. Countries, impov- 
erished and with many of their people living in squalor and misery, 
are still expending 85 per cent to 90 per cent of their revenue extorted 
from the scant pockets of their people, for the upkeep of the war sys- 
tems. Four billion dollars a year is coined from the blood of the peo- 
ple used and used to maintain a system which keeps them in many 
countries in economic slavery. Furthermore, fastened upon these same 
people is the conscription system which is as near the incarnation of hell 
on earth as anything yet devised by the devilish ingenuity of the 
human brain.” 

It would seem that common sense would impress upon our law- 
making bodies the fact That, as a matter of self-preservation, it is 
necessary to enact measures that will enable our farmers to rebuild. 
Certainly, they have read history and should realize that history re- 
peats itself, that unless agriculture, the basic industry, is protected by 
giving the farmer a square deal along the lines of interest, taxes, and 
protection that then this Nation will suffer as all nations haye since the 
time of written history when Egypt was in its glory. 

When agriculture has been fleeced of its lifeblood, the nation has 
been cursed of God and cast as a wreck upon the shores of time. Why 
mince words? This is America, not Russia, and the American farmer 
with his back to the wall is fighting for his very existence, not due to 
any fault of his but to conditions beyond his control, On the eve of 
Christmastide the American farmer and his family are suffering direful 
poverty—soul-destroying and body-breaking poverty. Being unorganized 
and frequently a mere pawn for cunning politicians, the farmer has 
plodded wearily along, he has continued to clothe and feed the world, 
but has gone frequently underfed and under present conditions is forced 
to promise clothing. Is it strange that under these conditions the worm 
is turning? Blood no less than gloom is in the air. The farmer has 
been patient and long suffering. However, he has reached the stage 
where endurance ceases to be a yirtue, and when aroused and armed 
with truth and justice he knows no such word as retreat, but will 
battle until he secures his rights, as his forefathers did at Bunker 
Hill. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL FARM LOANS 


President Wilson, realizing that American agriculture was headed 
for the rocks, was not receiving a square deal, immediately upon assum- 
ing office as his first act in the way of appointments appointed a com- 
mission for the purpose of visiting leading foreign countries, making a 
first-hand investigation and study of agricultural financing, agricultural 
economics, and preparing a recommendation as to the most suitable and 
beneficial financial system to form in America for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the interests of the American farmer and bring to him the 
degree of prosperity to which he was justly entitled, and which would 
enable the American farmers to become landowners, the foundation stone 
upon which every nation must depend. 

This commission was composed of very able men, sincerely inter- 
ested in American agriculture and the best interests of the Nation at 


large. After visiting 30 nations of the world and after having made 


a research and study of American agriculture they recommended the 
formation of agricultural finance similar to the financing of agriculture 
in France and Germany, which system has been in successful operation 
for a century. The rate of intefest in these two countries, including 
the payment on the principal, is only 3 per cent. In addition to this 
you can not place the farmer in bankruptcy if his operations have been 
honest. In case of adversity, such as storms destroying the crops, he 
is provided with a crop and animal insurance through governmental 
machinery. In case, however, he can not meet his obligations from 
other causes, provided, as stated, he has been honest, instead of being 
forced into bankruptcy his real-estate mortgage foreclosed, and he 
driven from the basic industry as a derelict, three trustees are appointed ; 
one the farmer selects, the Government selects one, and the creditor 
selects one, all obligations due by him are immediately paid 100 cents 
on the dollar from finances furnished by the Government through a 
royalty fund to build up by royalty system from the banking system 
of these two countries. The farmer continues to operate his farm, the 
finances, however, being handled by the three trustees until he has 
worked out his obligation. 

There has not been a farmer placed in bankruptcy in these two coun- 
tries since the time of Napoleon. A person in financial distress is 
regarded as sick, ill, and they receive the sympathy and cooperation of 
the entire community—a deplorable contrast in community—a deplor- 
able contrast in these lines with the countries to which we feel we are 
so vastly superior. 

USURIOUS INTEREST RATES 

Both the moral and divine laws, the Bible and the law books from 

the time of Moses and the time of Justinian condemn usury as being 
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both a moral and legal crime. When the recommendation of the com- 
mission was carried into effect, changes were made which resulted in 
leading the American farmer into a trap. Instead of making the 
interest rate, that is the annual payment, on a basis of Germany and 
France and other European countries—3 per cent, including interest and 
principal—it was made semiannual at 7 per cent, including interest and 
principal. All reputable authorities show that more financial failures 
are as a result of interest payments than from any other source, hence, 
the operation of the land bank system has resulted in transferring own- 
ership of land, defeating the very purpose which President Wilson had 
in mind that American farm lands would be owned and operated by 
American farmers enjoying the prosperity and standard of living to 
which the basic industry, the industry upon which depends our very 
civilization and commerce, is entitled, that is as high as any standard 
of any artificial line in the Nation. An illustration: I, personally, 
secured a detailed statement prepared by a reputable statistician show- 
ing just exactly the amount the American farmer will finally pay if he 
succeeds in meeting his payment on money borrowed throngh our land 
banks. The result was startling. We were not familiar with long- 
term loans and the Representatives in Congress and the Senate, from 
the agricultural sections swallowed the bait, hook, line, and reel. 
Long-term loans such as are made through the land bank for 33 years 
should be at a very low rate of interest. On $25,000 loan you will find 
the farmer will be forced to pay back $57,000; he faces the impossible. 

Payments of interest should not only be postponed but annual pay- 
ments should be reduced to 3 per cent. 

Unless payments now due by 87 per cent of our farmers is postponed, 
it means that farm mortgages will be continually foreclosed, and I 
might cite the fact that in addition to destroying the American farmer 
he will be tied with a judgment, so that his efforts in any other line 
would be like that of a bee—wbat he produces will be eaten by others. 
The land banks will not permit the farmer to deed their lands back. 
I speak through sad personal experience, and thousands of others who 
have passed through a like experience will verify this statement. The 
mortgage will be foreclosed, the lands sold without a bidder, as there 
are, indeed, few bidders at this time, and the bankrupt farmers realize 
that it is cheaper to rent than to own land, as the problem of paying 
the exorbitant taxes is beyond their power of solution. A judgment 
is then recorded against the farmer for the difference in the sale of 
his land and the mortgage plus the attorney's fees. 

Every newspaper, a friend of agriculture and sincerely interested in 
the upbuilding of our Nation, should join in a crusade to save the 
American farmers by having the law amended so that it will apply 
to loans already made, as well as to such loans that will be made in 
the future, reducing the interest to 3 per cent, and the farmers in our 
State—in fact, throughout the greater portion of the Cotton Belt and 
in certain sections of the West, where they are bankrupt—should be 
given this slight consideration, the postponement of payment of the 
interest for two years, 

In which way, Mr. Editor, would the interest of the State and Nation 
be best served, by foreclosing these mortgages, loading the farmer with 
a judgment, casting him upon the world as a derelict, selling the lands 
in vast amount for a mere song after holding them for some length of 
time as hunting preserves, or permitting them to stand uncultivated? 
Would it not be better to reduce the interest rate, postpone the pay- 
ment, and give our farmers a chance? They have stood by this Nation 
from the day it was formed; in fact, it was hewn out of the wilderness 
by our forefathers, who were farmers. Papers in many sections of the 
Nation are to-day starting this crusade to save the American farmer. 
Unless this is done he will vanish, and in his place will appear the 
American serf. 

HIGH AND CONFISCATORY TAXES 


I have talked with farmers and representatives of all commercial 
lines in every section of the State. I find intense discontent and un- 
rest. Thoughtful men informed me that unless something is done to 
relieve these conditions that we are facing an uprising that will shake 
our State from center to circumference, that the Tillman revolution 
would be as a sham battle compared to it. We have a supergovernment, 
it must be maintained. We are not governed by the people we elect 
but by appointees. We are vastly poorer to-day than we were in pre- 
war days. Many of our most cherished rights and privileges guaranteed 
us in the Constitution no longer exist. In my trip around the State I 
was shown tax receipts by landowners in practically every section, these 
receipts being for a series of many years. The increased amount being 
paid in taxes to-day is staggering. It would seem that real-estate taxes 
would be lowered as a result of the collection of the vast amount of 
indirect taxes, sales taxes, licenses, etc. However, such is not the case, 
Taxes on real estate has gone up by leaps and bounds, and taxes 
has been a large contributing factor to the depression in land values, 
From the mountain to the seashore we hear this statement, “It is 
cheaper to rent than to own land.” 

Unless South Carolina, through its governor and general assembly and 
the other officials—I am unable to name them as there are so many— 
immediately take steps and put into effect the necessary measures for 
relieving the tax burdens on farm lands, then our State, like England 
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and all other governments that have permitted this unjust taxation, will 
lose her basic industry. 

In many sections of the State I was informed that unless steps were 
immediately taken to relieve this deplorable situation, that mass meet- 
ings of the citizens would be called to take steps as a matter of self- 
preservation. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you have been a leader in promoting the best in- 
terest of our State in all lines and have also taken an active part in 
national affairs, and I urge that you concentrate your great talents and 
your great publication as a matter of service to your State and Nation 
in this battle for the redemption and preservation of the farmers of 
our State and Nation for restoring to us our constitutional rights. 

Interest rates on land mortgages should be reduced, Taxes on real 
estate should be lowered. The payment of both interest and taxes 
should be postponed instead of destroying our foundation by the fore- 
elosure of mortgages and the execution of tax levies under the present 
distressing conditions. Bureaus and commissions, the appointed super- 
government, is indeed an expensive luxury. The maintenance of same 
destroys our constitutional rights and carries with it the one passage in 
the Scripture to which all the potentates of Europe seem to have given 
their unanimous assent and approbation, and to have studied so 
thoroughly, as to have it quite at their fingers’ ends: There went out a 
decree in the days of Claudius Cæsar that all the world should be 
taxed.” 

A. R. JOHNSTON. 

REEVESVILLE. 


From The State, Columbia, S. C., Saturday, January 11, 1930] 


“Once More Unto rar BREACH !”—DOCTOR JOHNSTON, or DORCHES- 
TER, WRITES AGAIN OF RELIEF THAT FARMERS NEED 


To the Eprror or THE STATS : 1 

I haye been furnished with convincing proof that The State is 
widely read since the publication of my article on farm relief of 
December 25. I have been deluged with letters, not only from every 
section of South Carolina but from many other States. It is utterly 
impossible to reply to all of these letters. Many readers of The 
State passed the issue containing the article to others with the request 
that they read it and pass it on. I have been requested to release 
this article for publication to all of the daily and weekly papers of the 
agricultural sections of the Nation and to furnish copies to every 
United States Senator and Congressman and to all members of our 
general assembly. I have not received a single letter that did not 
fully approve my article. Many urged that a State meeting of citizens 
be called for the purpose of taking action to have the payment of taxes 
postponed, to have the taxes on farm lands reduced, to take coopera- 
tive action with other agricultural States to induce Congress to reduce 
the annual payment of loans to farmers from the Federal land bank 
and the joint-stock land bank to 3 per cent: per annum, and to 
postpone these payments for at least three years, Congress to provide 
for payment of interest on the bonds during this crucial period, and 
the farmers to be given a chance to redeem their lands. 

One of the leading publications of the Nation has requested a special 
article dealing with the interest rates to farmers and why these rates 
should be reduced to 3 per cent, and why payments should be post- 
poned, why the farmer is bankrupt, and why he should be put on an 
equal basis with artificial lines. This publication, in line with the 
thousands of letters received, approves my article and, like all friends 
of the farmer, takes the position that unless the farmer is relieved all 
other lines will suffer and that the farmers’ interest payments should 
be reduced to 3 per cent per annum on his loans and his taxes should 
be reduced and that the progressive States in which taxes on homes 
and lands have been removed because they represent the basic indus- 
try upon which all other lines are dependent have acted wisely, that 
it is suicidal to force the farmer into serfdom by confiscatory taxes 
and usurious interest rates, and that to sell his farm lands when he 
is prostrate is murder. It is time for Governor Richards to make his 
position known. What will he do on taxes, bureaus, commissions, 
interest? Speak out, Governor. It is time for our United States 
Senators and Congressmen to take action to save us. 

What will you do, Senator Surg and Senator BuEase? It is time 
for action. Our backs are to the wall. What will our Congressmen 
do? How about the members of the general assembly? Will they for- 
get the struggling people back home when they reach the glittering 
lights of the capital and mingle with those who are enjoying prosperity? 

Many of the bureaus and commissions can be abolished, State offices 
can be consolidated in many cases. In every county in the State county 
offices can be consolidated and the expenses of the government be vastly 
reduced and the galling tax burden be thus lifted from the bankrupt 
shoulders of the farmers. Taxes can be removed from homes and 
farmers, certainly in part, and assessed against bonds, stocks, ahd mort- 
gages. The most prosperous States do this. It is indeed an appalling 
condition that now exists. The people of our State are not quitters, 
They can be restored to prosperity if given a fair chance. That 18 all 
our farmers and allied lines ask or expect and they are entitled to this 
as a matter of simple justice. Surely our people are entitled to as 
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much consideration as the foreign nations. France has recently secured 
a settlement of her own war debts to us for 40 cents on the dollar, 
The other nations also had a vast deduction made, and these foreign 
nations are given 30 years without any interest, then for the next 30 
years only 3 per cent. Our bankrupt farmers, broken by the artificial 
deflation, over which they had no control, are being forced from their 
homes and farms by foreclosure of mortgages and by tax executions, 
The gamblers in the Wall Street stock market were not molested for 
five years. The stock brokers were furnished with $7,000,000,000 in 
loans. Money was drawn to Wall Street from every section of the 
Nation. It all depends upon whose ox is gored. The farmers were 
ruined by calling loans in 1920. When the farmer planted his crop 
cotton was selling at 40 cents per pound and everything in proportion, 
and he sold the crop at a ruinous price of 7 to 8 cents per pound, while 
the gamblers of Wall Street were permitted to carry forward a wild 
gambling game for five years, Cottonseed selling for $19 per ton in 
South Carolina. Peanuts only $55 per ton. Cotton selling lower than 
the 10-year average by $30 per bale, $25 per bale less than the 5-year 
average. Lower than any year of similar supplies and consumption in 10 
years. With the farmer forced to sell his crops for less than it cost 
to produce them, it is impossible for him to pay his taxes, which are 
based upon the peak of prosperity, the same as when he was selling his 
cotton for $200 per bale, 40 cents per pound, and cottonseed at $120 
pee peanuts at $125 per ton, corn and wheat $2.50 to $3 per 
ushel, 

It's time to stop, look, and listen. Coming events cast their shadows 
before them. A storm is approaching. The people who compose our 
overburdened tillers of the soil and the lines friendly to them will not 
humbly submit to the fetters that are being welded to them. As Glad- 
stone said, “ The kindling is all laid, it requires but the striking of a 
match to ignite a conflagration.” Justice, wisdom, prudence alone will 
save the day. 

A. R. JOHNSTON, 

REEVESVILLE. 


CLARENCE G. SMITHERS 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, as in open executive session, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I report favorably the 
nomination of Clarence G. Smithers, of Virginia, to be United 
States marshal, eastern district of Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tion be confirmed. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the nomination as in open executive session? The Chair 
hears none. Without objection, the nomination is confirmed, 
and the President will be notified. 


PAUL W. KEAR 


Mr. DENEEN. As in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I report the nomination of Paul W. 
Kear, of Virginia, to be United States attorney, eastern dis- 
trict of Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. I make the same request in this case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
will be confirmed and the President notified. 


TRA K. WELLS 


Mr. DENEEN. As in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I report favorably the nomination of 
Ira K. Wells, of Kansas, to be United States district judge, dis- 
trict of Porto Rico, and I ask that the nomination be confirmed. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
will be confirmed and the President notified. 


WILLIAM N. IVIB 


Mr. DENEEN. As in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I report favorably the nomination of 
William N. Ivie, of Arkansas, to be United States attorney, 
western district of Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tion may be confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
will be confirmed and the President notified. 


INVESTIGATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES—REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it will be recalled 
that under Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth Congress, directing 
the Federal Trade Commission to make an investigation of the 
activities of public utilities, it was directed to report monthly its 
progress. 

A letter comes with the last report from the commission on 
this subject, indicating that it has entered upon another phase 
of its work of particular importance. I ask that that letter 
transmitting the last report, indicating the character of the 
same, and the present activities of the commission pursuant to 
the resolution, be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The letter is as follows: 

FEDERAL Traps COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 20, 1930. 
To the Sonate of the United States: 

Pursuant to the direction of the Senate in Senate Resolution 83, 
Seventieth Congress, first session (approved February 15, 1928), re- 
garding the investigation of certain electric power and gas utilities 
companies that this commission report to the Senate within each 30 
days after the passage of the resolution and finally on the completion 
of the investigation” upon the matters specified in the resolution, and 
that it transmit therewith the stenographic report of the evidence taken, 
this nineteenth interim report is respectfully submitted. 

Hearings were in progress January 15, and this report is transmitted 
on January 20 in order to send with it all the testimony offered by 
counsel for the utility associations in relation to the propaganda or pub- 
licity phase of the investigation as to said associations. 

Since the last interim report (December 16, 1929) the commission's 
accountants have begun work on the accounts of two important operat- 
ing groups of one of the large holding companies and have continued 
work in the offices of five holding companies and on the books of six 
other electric and gas operating companies, developing the facts re- 
specting the growth of their capital assets and capital Mabilities, the 
methods, costs, etc., of issuing securities, and the costs, charges, and 
profits of service companies, Summaries are being prepared on holding 
company groups and their principal operating companies in preparation 
for public hearings which it is expected will be begun on an important 
holding company group at an early date. 

Work has been continued during the month in the fleld and office on 
intercorporate relations as shown by security holdings, common stock- 
holders, officers and directors, and management contracts, with special 
attention to the methods and extent of management under contracts 
between holding companies and their associated, affiliated, and subsidi- 
ary management, engineering, construction, financing, and operating 
companies. The information available on these matters is being sum- 
marized as rapidly as the personnel on this work permits. 

Public hearings were held on January 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, and 18. 
These hearings were devoted to the presentation by counsel for the 
joint committee of national utility associations and the National Elec- 
tric Light Association of matter pertinent to the propaganda or publicity 
phase of the investigation as to said associations a tbe State utility 
information bureaus. 

The matter was presented in the form of statements by counsel and 
exhibits and by the testimony of one witness, Mr. Preston S. Arkwright, 
president of the Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., and president of the 
National Electric Light Association from July 1, 1928, to July 1, 1929. 

Transcript of the said hearings is transmitted herewith (pp. 8169 to 
8628, inclusive), together with a list of exhibits offered and intro- 
duced, designated as association's Exhibits Nos. 1 to 30, inclusive, and 
commission’s Exhibits Nos. 4508 to 4514, inclusive, 

By direction of the commission. 

GARLAND S. FERGUSON, Chairman, 


GEN. ROBERT E, LEE AND STRATFORD HALL 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a very eloquent, able, and splendid address on 
Gen, Robert E. Lee and Stratford Hall, delivered over the 
National Broadcasting system by the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hawes}. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted, 

Senator Hawes spoke as follows: 


This is the birthday of Robert E. Lee, Confederate ETE, whose 
soldiers called him “ Marse Robert.” 

He was born at Stratford Hall January 19, 1807. His wife, Mary 
Custis, was the daughter of the adopted son of George Washington, the 
grandson of Mrs. Washington, 

He was commander in chief of an army which in four years lost 
500,000 men, but in the meantime destroyed 500,000 of the opposing 
forces. 

The Civ War cost a million lives and $10,000,000,000. The actual 
cost to the South has never been computed, It is said that there were 
more men killed and wounded, considering the number engaged, between 
1861 and 1865, than in any war in all history, including the World War. 

Like Abraham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee was opposed both to slavery and 
secession. His decision turned upon his conception of duty to his State. 

We are appalled when we contemplate the cost in lives of brave men, 
the war bill of $10,000,000,000 to the Federal Government alone, espe- 
cially when we consider the fact that of the 11 seceding States there was 
a total of only 9,000,000 in population, of which 4,000,000 were slaves, 
and we wonder why some financial genius did not propose to free the 
slaves over & period of years and pay the sum of $2,000,000,000— 
their estimated value—to their owners. A sum greater than this was 
lost in one day during the recent stock market crash. 

Extremists, however, as usual, led on both sides. They generated 
misunderstandings and hatred, and the sane advice of calmer men with 
greater vision was ignored. 
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every forty-four.in the North lost their lives. It reduced the white 
population of the South from 5,000,000 to 4,500,000. 

In only 65 years we have grown from a total population of 31,500,000 
to 120,000,000, and from 34 States to 48. 

Union soldiers have moved South, southern soldiers have moved 
North. Marriage and children, grandchildren, and Pea 
have wiped out all the old bitterness. 

I knew it had gone forever when, 25 years ago, I replied, as a son of 
a Confederate soldier, to the address of the Confederate Veterans at 
their reunion in Louisville, and saw riding at the head of the Confed- 
erate veterans Gen. Joe Wheeler, soldier in the Spanish-American 
War, a gallant Confederate soldier, wearing the blue uniform of the 
United States Army. 

It is a remarkable fact that northern commanders, northern soldiers, 
and northern historians have never abused General Lee. All the lead- 
ers of the Civil War on both sides have been criticized and attacked, 
with the sole exception of General Lee. Of the many great soldiers, 
leaders, and statesmen, patriotic, sometimes almost sublime in their 
sacrifices, Robert E. Lee seems to be the only outstanding historical 
figure who has totally escaped severe vilification. That he was the 
leader of a lost cause, or that sympathy followed defeat, or that time 
has healed the scars—none of these adequately or completely explains 
this exceptional escape from criticism, It must have been the man 
himself who, tried in various capacities, decided always from a sense 
of duty, that procured this universal respect. 

Posterity, paying just tribute to former greatness, has been search- 
ing for the birthplaces of our great men, to preserve them as shrines for 
the future, so that, if we look back in contemplation on the scenes of 
noble deeds and great men, we may be inspired to build better for 
generations coming on. 

Women have led in these movements, They seem to have a some- 
thing indescribable—a persuasive way—of visualizing and accomplish- 
ing their patriotic purposes. 

A little group of southern women living in Greenwich, Conn., con- 
ceived the idea of preserving the old home of Robert E. Lee. They 
communicated this thought to their sisters in the North and in the 
South. These women have responded, and the shrine is being purchased. 

There is the problem of self-support to be developed, the restoration 
of the old character perfected, gardens improved, and those things done 
which will add utility to beauty, Loving women participating from 
every State in the Union, descendants of the soldiers who wore the blue, 
descendants of the soldiers who wore the gray, will have their names 
written on a living memorial, 

Not far from the Nation’s Capital is this historic roof that sheltered 
men who made history in the earliest colonial days—one a colonial 
governor representing the Crown. Later two of these men stepped forth 
to sign the Declaration of Independence. 

Another born under this historic roof proposed the resolution that 
“these Colonies are, and by right ought to be, free and independent 
States.” It was a Lee who wrote the classic description of Washing- 
ton on his death as “ first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

And gallant “Lighthorse Harry,” father of Robert E. Lee, won the 
gratitude of the Nation, the confidence of General Washington, and is 
to this day a pattern for red-blooded youth. 

A Lee fought at the Battle of Hastings under William the Conqueror. 
Another followed Richard Cour de Lion, to the Holy Land, Finally 
one left England, arrived in Virginia in 1641, and later named his home 
in the new world “ Stratford,” for the family home in England. 

When his first home was burned such was his fame that Queen Caro- 
line, wife of George II, sent a gift from her private purse, enlarged by 
the business men of London. The bricks that built the home came from 
England. It was then the handsomest residence in all America—Strat- 
ford-on-the-Potomac, 

Not far from the birthplace of President Madison and President Mon- 
roe, it was the meeting place during the fateful period preceding and 
during the Revolutionary War. Here distinguished men met to lay the 
foundation of a new nation, plan for its welfare, its success, its 
protection, 

Soldiers and statesmen for over two and a half centuries have 
mounted the steps and entered the hall of this historie edifice. 

So, if there had deen no Robert E. Lee and no Civil War, the ro- 
mance that surrounded this original building, its colonial history, the 
part that it had in the birth of patriots during the Revolutionary War 
period, its beautiful surroundings, its antiquity, the history that comes 
from every room, would have made Stratford worthy of being preserved 
as a place where one may draw inspiration for better things. 

When we think that a Queen of England and the tradesmen of Lon- 
don furnished the brick and furniture for its building, when we recall 
the history that is part of it, it should be preserved. 

On one occasion General Lee was approached by a genealogist who 
desired to publish his family tree. The general’s answer was typical. 
He said, “I do not think it would afford sufficient interest beyond the 
immediate family to compensate for the expense. I think the money 
had better be applied to relieving the poor.” 
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It is well, however, in understanding the man to know ‘something of 
bis ancestry, an ancestry always independent, courageous, ready for 
sacrifice, with supreme obedience to duty. 

But so far as I know, of all the Lees who fought in the wars of 
England and America, the greatest, “Marse Robert,” was born at 
Stratford. 

We find him as a young man devoting himself to the health of his 
mother, and he inherited her charm of manner and gentleness. But 
despite his gentleness, Longstreet charged that his characteristic fault 
in the battle field was “ headlong combativeness.” 

Though a member of the church, theological discussion had little 
attraction for him. He avoided religious controversy; was a man of 
great toleration. 

An application of a Jewish soldier for permission to attend certain 
ceremonies of his synagogue in Richmond was indorsed by his cap- 
tain, Disapproved,“ with the observation that if such applications 
were granted “the whole army would turn Jews or shaking Quakers.” 

When the paper came to General Lee, he, on the contrary, indorsed 
upon it, “Approved and respectfully returned,” with the advice that 
he (the captain) “should respect the religious views and feelings of 
others.” 

Graduating from West Point in 1829 at the head of his class, we 
find him in 1837 in the city of St. Louis planning the first improve- 
ments of an engineering character on the Mississippi River; in 1840 
designing the defense of the harbors of New York; in 1845 on the 
Mexican border; in 1847 on the staff of General Scott, acting in the 
«capacity of engineer and staff officer. 

The commander of the American Army before the City of Mexico 
later, in testifying before the court inquiry into the war, said, Captain 
Lee, Engineers, came to me from Brigadier General Smith, I think, 
about the same time (midnight). He having passed over the difficult 
ground by daylight, found it just possible to return to St. Augustine 
in the dark, the greatest feat of physical and moral courage performed 
by any individual in my knowledge during the pending campaign.” 

In a dispatch General Scott said: The brilliant victory of Con- 
treras on the following morning was made possible by Captain Lee's 
services that night,” and ‘he recommended his staff officer for promotion 
to lieutenant colonel. 

During the Mexiean War Colonel Lee met and studied the captains 
who later commanded the armies of the North and the South. He 
knew their characteristics, and more than once during the Civil War 
it enabled him to come to a decision at critical periods because he 
could assume with accuracy what each would do under given cir- 
cumstances. 

In 1852 he was named superintendent of West Point Military 
Academy and served three years in that capacity. This broadened his 
education and added to his experience. He had been tested as an engi- 
neer, in the Cavalry, in the Artillery, in the War College, and was 
found to possess both great physical and moral courage. Im 1855 he 
recruited and organized a new command with headquarters at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. Later saw service with the Indians. 

So that as we approach the fatal days of 1861 we find him 54 years 
of age, 5 feet 11 inches tall, weighing 175 pounds, modest, graceful, 
careful of his dress and personal appearance; a man of few words; 
a stern disciplinarian; just and charitable; a trained soldier who 
looked the part. 

President Lincoln offered him the command of the active armies of 
the United States. What an appeal it must have made! What great 
‘sacrifices were involved in its declination, 

He visualized the desperate struggle ahead. There were those who 
thought it would be a short war. Lee believed that “it might last 
10 years.” 3 

He knew the resources of the South and of the North. He knew 
that the total population of the 34 States then comprising the Union 
was about 31,500,000; that the population of the seceding States was 
about 9,000,000, of whom 4,000,000 were slaves. Kleven States, with 
ia white population of 5,000,000 (less than the population of the city 
of New York), would be called upon to contend with 23 States with 
‘a population of 22,000,000! 

His refusal of Lincoln's offer could not have been because of slavery 
aus an institution. He released his own slaves. 

Writing to “Mary” (Mrs. Lee) in 1856, he said: “In this enlight- 
ned age there are few, I believe, but will acknowledge that slavery as 
an institution is a moral and political evil in any country. It is use- 
less to expatiate on its disadvantages. I think it, however, to be a 
greater evil to the white than to the black race, and while my feelings 
are strongly interested in the latter, my sympathies are stronger for 
the former. *” Again he said: “Their emancipation will 
sooner result from a mild and melting influence than from the storm 
‘and contests of a fiery controversy. * * + While we bope that the 
course of the final abolition of slavery is onward, and we give it the 
aid of our prayers and all justifiable means in our power, we must leave 
the result in His hands, Who sees the end, and Who chooses to work by 
slow things, and with Whom a thousand years are but as a single day.” 

Lee’s declination to Mr. Lincoln could not have been because of the 
Union. He believed in it. He wrote to his son as late as January 23, 
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1861: “As an American citizen I take great pride in my country, her 
prosperity, her institutions, and would defend any State if her rights 
were invaded. But I can anticipate no greater calamity for the country 
than a dissolution of the Union. It would be an accumulation of all 
the evils we complain of, and I am willing to sacrifice everything but 
honor for its preservation. I hope, therefore, that all constitutional 
means will be exhausted before there is a resort to force.“ Again he 
said: “The framers of our Constitution never exhausted so much 
labor, wisdom, and forbearance in its formation, and surrounded it by 
so many guards and securities, if it was intended to be broken by every 
member of the confederacy at will. It is intended for perpetual union, 
so expressed in the preamble, and the establishment of a government, 
not a compact, which can only be dissolyed by revolution or consent of 
all the people in convention assembled. It is idle to talk of secession.” 
And again: “If the Union is dissolved and the Government dispersed, 
I shall return to my native State and share the miseries of my people 
and, save in defense, will draw my sword no more.” 

Later, writing to his sister, he said: “ With all my devotion to the 
Union and the feeling of loyalty and duty as an American citizen, I 
hhave not been able to make up my mind to raise my hand against my 
relatives, my children, my home. I have, therefore, resigned my com- 
mission in the Army and, save in defense of my native State, and with 
the sincere hope that my poor services may not be needed, I hope I 
may never be called on to draw the sword.” 

We now find the explanation of his decision: He believed in the sov- 
ereignty of the State and that his first duty was to his State. 

Of the offer to command the Union Army he said: 

“I declined the offer he made me to take command of the Army 
that was to be brought into the field, stating as candidly and courteously 
as I could that though opposed to secession and deprecating war, I would 
take no part in the invasion of the Southern States.” 

General Scott remarked: 

“The accession of Lee to the South was worth the addition of 20,000 
men to their forces.” 

President Lincoln bad declared in his first inaugural address on March 
4, 1861: 

“TI have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States wherein it exists; I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so.” 

Strange, when we look hack—Lincoln and Lee both opposed to slav- 
ery! Lincoln and Lee both in favor of the Union! But when it came to 
the supreme test for Lee he chose as a conscientious duty the defense of 
his State! 

There is glory for both sides! It is a story of unparalleled sacrifice 
for both, of heroic courage. No real soldier could disparage the valor 
of Lee without disparaging at the same time the valor of his own army. 

In accepting bis army commission from Virginia he made a charac. 
teristic, brief, and modest statement: 

“Trusting Almighty God, and an approving conscience, and the aid 
of my fellow citizens, I devote myself to the services of my native State, 
in whose behalf alone will I ever draw my sword.” 

His son Custis, a graduate of West Point, and then an officer in the 
United States Army, desired his advice. He wrote to “Mary”: 

“Tell Custis he must consult his own judgment, reason, and con- 
selence as to the course he may take, I do not wish him to be guided 
by my wishes and example. If I have done wrong, let him do better. 
The present is a momentous question which every man must settle for 
himself upon principle.” 

Later we find his son had joined the Confederate Army and served on 
the staff of President Davis, and after the death of “ Stonewall” Jack- 
son Davis sought to put him in command of the old “ Stonewall” 
brigades, and Lee wrote: 

“Whatever may be the opinion of others, I can not pass by my tried 
officers and take for that important position a comparatively new man, 
especially my own son. Mr. Davis can make the assignment if he 
thinks proper, but I certainly shall not do so.“ 

“ Stonewall” Jackson said of him: “ Lee is a phenomenon; the only 
man I would follow blindfolded.” To-day all the great universities of 


| Europe—French, English, and German—study the battle tactics of 


Jackson and Lee. 

General Hooker, testifying before a congressional body, made the fol- 
lowing statement of Lee's army: Our artillery has always been supe- 
rior to that of the rebels, as was also our infantry, except in discipline} 
and that, for reasons not necessary to mention, never did equal Lee’s 
army. With a rank and file vastly inferior to our own, intellectually 
and physically, that army has, by discipline alone, acquired a character 
for steadiness and efficiency unsurpassed, in my judgment, in ancient or 
modern times, We have not been able to rival it, nor has there been 
any near approximation to it in the other rebel armies.” Words from 
a brave soldier spoken of the army of Lee. 

An impartial history describes the southern commander: “ Though 
hampered by lack of materials and by political necessities, his strategy 
was daring always and he never hesitated to take the greatest risks. 
On the field of battle he was energetic in attack as he was constant in 
defense, and his personal influence over the men whom he led was 
extraordinary.” Friends and foes alike acknowledge the purity of his 
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motives, the virtues of his private life, his earnest Christianity, and the 
unrepining loyalty with which he accepted the ruin of his party.” 

Lee’s description of his fayorite horse, Traveler, equals in elo- 
quence, Sympathy, and understanding George Vest's Eulogy of the Dog. 
He dilated upon his sagacity and affection and his invariable response 
to every wish of his rider. He wished he were an artist “that he 
might even imagine his thoughts through the long night marches and 
the days of battle through which he passed’; but he said that he was 
no artist and could only say of Traveler, “He was a Confederate 
gray.” 

During the war “ Marse Robert“ refused to live in the homes of his 
friends and habitually occupied a tent, and on one occasion when they 
placed his headquarters in the front yard of a mansion he ordered a 
removal to a rocky field, making this statement: This is better than 
the yard; we will not disturb these good people.” 

He apologized to his daughter, in the midst of the bloody fighting, for 
his inability to send her a present of money or of value, in these words: 
“But see how God provides for our pleasures in every way. To com- 
pensate for such trash I send you some sweet violets that I gathered for 
you this morning while covered with dense white frost, whose crystals 
glittered in the bright sun like diamonds and formed a brooch of rare 
beauty and sweetness which could not be fabricated by the expenditure 
of a world of money. May God guard and preserve you for me, my 
dear daughter.” 

One of his biographers tells a story of his coming upon an officer who 
had just issued an order for the execution of a spy. “Colonel,” Lee 
said, “the only reason for shooting a spy is in the protection of an 
army. While you and I know that this army can not exist much 
longer, I am unwilling that there shall be a single life lost unneces- 
sarily; I wonder if you would countermand the order?” 

The order was countermanded, and years after the war the officer 
met the spy and their hands clasped. 

Sir Frederick Maurice said of General Lee: “ He did not drive, he led 
his men; he led them and they followed, because he lived amongst them, 
because they knew of his constant anxiety for their welfare; because 
his honesty and complete lack of self-seeking were obvious to the least 
observant; and because his early victories had given him a prestige so 
high that it could not be lowered even by defeat.” 

Who will forget the terms of his surrender to the magnanimous 
Grant, and his final request for his officers’ sidearms that they might 
protect their homes and for their horses with which they might till their 
soll. 

Then came the greatest of all the catastrophies for the South: The 
assassination of President Lincoln; its denunciation by Lee. He said, 
“It is a crime previously unknown to the country and one that must be 
deprecated by every American.” 

And then followed what Claude Bowers calls The Tragic Era —and 
“ Marse Robert“ became a school-teacher. As the historian Young said, 
Finally, then, when the buds were turning to flowers, he left Rich- 
mond for Cumberland County * * * peace at last: No rolling 
drums in the morning, no alarming bugles at night. The monotony of 
the cannon silenced; not a musket shot to break the Spring quiet— 
peace, with Mary and the children, naught to do but mount Traveler 
and ride.“ “Fancy ‘Marse Robert’ in his quiet retreat, invited to 
undertake the guidance of youth; exchange the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia for a squad of schoolboys!” 

Always duty came first: Duty to Mary and the children; duty as 
an engineer; duty with Scott’s army before the Mexican Capital; duty 
as the superintendent of West Point; duty when he resigned from the 
Army; duty when he drew his sword for his State; duty when he under- 
took the education of the youth of his State. 

In the very midst of the war, his thought was of Stratford, the place 
of his birth, which had been sold, and he wrote to Mary—“ I wish I 
could purchase Stratford. It is the only place I could go to now accept- 
able to us. It is a poor place, but we could make enough cornmeal! and 
bacon for our support, and the girls could weave us clothes.” 

Now our women haye purchased Stratford, under whose roof were 
born more distinguished men than in any other house in all America, 
and inspired women, North and South, will help endow and restore it. 

And tn doing this physical act they will be compensated by the un- 
folding of visions of colonial dames and gentlemen; of old slaves; of 
Reyolutionary patriots; of the British advance in 1812; of Colonel Lee 
before the city of Mexico; of the Civil War, led by this great chieftain; 
of his battle flags made from the blue and red silk of women’s petti- 
coats; of the death of a million men; and of Traveler, who carried 
him through charging horses, flying bullets, and the crash of cannons— 
back home to teach school! 


EUROPEAN AGREEMENTS—WORLD COURTS OR LEAGUES 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record a short article appearing 
in the New York Telegram of Friday, January 10, 1930, relating 
to American participation in European affairs. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


: 
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[From the New York Telegram, Friday, January 10, 1930] 


PATRIOTS BLIND ro Past or UNITED Stares—History REVEALS- MUCH 
THAT is WRONG 


By Mrs, Walter Ferguson 


A famous writer and bitter foe of peace pacts says, “ We have started 
no wars, robbed no one. Why should we be dragged into European 
agreements, world courts, or leagues?” 

But what am I and other women to answer when our children, seeing 
upon the sereen pictures of our marines marching in Haiti, setting up 
their camps in China, and regulating the natiyes of Nicaragua, ask, 
“ Mother, what are the American soldiers doing there?” I am dumb. 

Perhaps it is true that our Nation has never started a war. But 
when it is asserted that we have robbed no one, we should not forget 
the story of our plunder of the red man. Even our histories have 
covered up that deplorable tale to make it decent reading for children. 


BATTLE OR MASSACRE 


For instance, a scene of carnage when General Custer and his men 
one cold dawn rode into an Indian camp, fell upon helpless men, women, 
and children in a surprise attack, slaughtering them ruthlessly, is 
called by histcrians, strangely enough, The Battle of the Washita,” 
whereas the pitched fight between the same general and his forces and 
the Indian troops when no women or babies were near is entitled 
“The Custer Massacre.” It seems to have made a difference which side 
was the vanquished. 

If you want to keep your sons filled with a false idea of patriotism— 
that silly belief that one’s country can do no wrong—instead of teaching 
them to look facts in the face in order to learn finer judgment and 
justice, never allow them to read of the shameful capture of Osceola, the 
famous Seminole. Lured from his stronghold in the Florida Ever- 
glades by an American flag of truce, he was heinonsly murdered. 


“A CENTURY OF DISHONOR ” 


Don't give into their hands that rare book of Helen Hunt Jackson 
called “A Century of Dishonor,” wherein is told the bald, bad tale of 
all our broken treaties with the red man. Don't permit them to hear of 
the sad journey of the Choctaws from their Mississippi home. Don't 
allow them a knowledge of the trail of tears which the Cherokees made 
on bloodstained feet from Georgia, driven forth by the bayonets of 
American soldiers, Don’t let them know the ironic saga of the Osages. 

A man who boasts of his own perfections is despised. Is a braggart 
nation better than a braggart man? 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next amendment will be 
found on page 189, lines 21 to 24. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 189, line 21, the committee 
proposes to strike out the words “manufactures of pulp.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
there are no manufacturers of pulp in this country. From 
manufactured pulp are made casts, statuettes, and other orna- 
ments including, I believe, table decorations that are used in the 
holiday season and at other times. I would like to inquire for 
what reason the committee recommends that manufactures of 
pulp not specially provided for shall carry a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem, which is 5 per cent in advance of the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee increased the 
rate on “ manufactures of pulp not specially provided for” from 
25 to 30 per cent ad valorem. The rate of 30 per cent ad val- 
orem is the same as that on “ paper not specifically provided for“ 
in paragraph 1409, lines 8 and 9. The higher rate negatives any 
incentive to enter imports aS manufactures of pulp at 25 per 
eent rather than a paper not specially provided for at 30 per 
cent in cases where it is difficult to determine whether the im- 
ports are pulp or paper. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood that what 
troubled the committee and led them to make the recommenda- 
tion is that there are some cases where it is difficult to determine 
just whether the material is made of pulp or paper. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and this applies the same rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The increase is small and I 
do not think I shall offer any objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 189, in line 22, strike out 
the word “valorem,” and insert “valorem; manufactures of 
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pulp, not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1403. Filter masse or filter stock, composed wholly or in part of 
wood pulp, wood flour, cotton or other vegetable fiber, 20 per cent ad 
valorem ; indurated fiber ware, masks composed of paper, pulp or papier- 
mfché, and manufactures of papler- mache, not specially provided for, 
25 per cent ad valorem; manufactures of pulp, not specially provided 
for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the same amendment. 
I have no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before we take 
up the next amendment I think we ought to have a quorum call, 
because seyeral Senators now absent are interested in the item. 
I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst ep McCulloch Smith 
Barkley Gillett McKellar Smoot 
Bingham Glass McMaster Steck 
Blaine Glenn MeN: Steiwer 
Blease tE Meteal Sullivan 
Borah Gould oses Swanson 
Bratton Grecne Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 

rock Grundy Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hale Nye d 
Broussard Harris ie Trammell 
Capper Harrison Overman Tydings 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Vandenberg 
Connally Hebert Phipps Wagner 
Copeland eflin e Walcott 
Couzens Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson Robsion, Ky Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Jones all Waterman 
Dill Kendrick Sheppard Watson 

ess Keyes Shipstead Wheeler 
Fletcher xing Shortridge 
Frazier La Follette Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The next amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 1405, on page 192, the 
committee proposes to strike out: 

Plain basic paper ordinarily used in the manufacture of paper com- 
monly or commercially known either as blue print or brown print, and 
plain basic paper ordinarily used for similar purposes, 20 per cent ad 
valorem; sensitized paper commonly or commercially known either as 
Bue print or brown print, and similar sensitized paper, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; unsensitized basic paper, and baryta coated paper, to be 
sensitized for use in photography, 5 per cent ad valorem; sensitized 
paper, to be used in photography, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


Plain basic paper for albumenizing, sensitizing, baryta coating, or for 
photographic processes by using solar or artificial light, 3 cents per 
pound and 15 per cent ad yalorem; albumenized or sensitized paper or 
paper otherwise surface coated for photographic purposes, 3 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I propose to address myself 
to the committee amendment which is now before the Senate. 
It involves basic paper used for two purposes, One type of basic 
paper is used for making blue prints and brown prints. The 
other type of basic paper is used for photographic purposes, 
In short, there are at least two distinct kinds of basic paper so 
far as their uses are concerned, both basic papers for sensitiz- 

purposes, and they should not be confounded, or even 
combined in the same amendment as the committee amendment 
roposes in this case. 

Blue print basic paper and brown print basie paper are made 
in the United States in large quantities, and are of minor conse- 
quence so far as this discussion is concerned. 

I now propose to discuss basic paper which is used for photo- 
graphic purposes. It is a paper which is difficult to produce. 
It is. necessary to have a paper that is wholly free of active 
chemicals, and it must also be a paper of a kind that will resist 
disintegration when immersed in water, The uses of this paper, 
relatively speaking, are limited. As a consequence, there is but 
one manufacturing establishment in the United States making 
this basic photographie paper, and also this same paper is 
coated with barium salts. 

This uncoated photographic paper in 1928 cost about 22.4 
cents a pound, Baryta-coated paper, paper coated with barium 
salts, costs about a cent a pound more, As I have stated, there 
is but one manufacturing establishment in the United States 
that produces this paper, and that is the plant of the Eastman 
Kodak Co. That company will not sell its basic paper, either 
coated or uncoated, to its competitors in the United States. 
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Mr. MoKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am wondering what is the Senator’s au- 
thority for that statement? According to the evidence in the 
record, the Eastman Kodak Co. will sell to anybody who wants 
the paper. 

Mr. HOWELL. The burden of the evidence in the hearings 
before the House Committee on Ways and Means, and also 
before the Senate Finance Committee, indicates that the East- 
man Kodak Co. will not sell to its competitors. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been unable to find such testimony. 

Mr. HOWELL. They will sell the coated paper sensitized 
for photographie purposes, but they will not sell unsensitized 
paper to other sensitizers of photographic paper in the United 
States; and there are some eight concerns in the United States 
which are engaged in the sensitizing business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska is correct. That is my information. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would the Senator from Massachusetts 
mind pointing out the part of the record which relates to that 
matter? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts, who has this matter in hand, to 
point out the part of the record to which he refers? I have 
been unable to find any statement in the record to the effect 
that the Eastman Kodak Co. would not sell this paper to anyone 
who wanted to buy it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no dispute about 
that. The information that comes to me from experts is that 
the Eastman Kodak Co. properly make their own paper, sensitize 
it, and market it, and that there is a group of American mer- 
chants who import unsensitized paper, prepare it for photogra- 
phers, and sell it as photographic paper. Is not that the infor- 
mation the Senator from Nebraska has? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is so, Mr. President. The Eastman 
Kodak Co. will not sell to their competitors, because their com- 
petitors are at a disadvantage in having to import this paper 
from abroad. The Eastman Co. insists it needs for its own uses 
all the paper they manufacture. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has just made 
an important point. They need all they manufacture for their 
own uses. 

Mr. HOWELL. They need it for their own purposes, and they 
will not sell it to their competitors. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Since the pending committee amendment 
merely provides for a reenactment of the present rate, is it not 
true that under the law which was passed in 1922 the imports 
have steadily increased, and in the year 1929, for instance, they 
were more than double the imports in 1922? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Which shows unquestionably, to my mind, 
that the present rate is competitive, because of the large 
increase in the importations. Moreover, the exportations are 
considerable. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it is true that there has been 
some increase in the importation of this paper, and yet, as I 
remember, the total value of the imports of basic paper and of 
baryta-coated paper are only in the neighborhood of $1,200,000 
a year, and the price in 1928 was higher than it had been in 
some years previously. 

Mr. President, what we are confronted with here is an 
endeavor by a monopoly to maintain protection for that monop- 
oly, and it is about the only monopoly of which I know in the 
United States that refuses to sell its products, baryta-coated 
paper in this instance, to its competitors. 

In 1922 there appeared before the Committee on Ways and 
Means one by the name of Curtis, who urged a higher tariff 
upon this class of paper, upon the ground that a paper mill at 
South Lee, Mass., could and would manufacture it. As a con- 
sequence, there was granted an increase in the duty, but that 
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paper mill has not since manufactured any of this paper what- 
ever. Some three years ago the mill, together with other mills 
owned by the American Writing Paper Co., went into the hands 
of a receiver, and for more than three years has been idle. A 
year ago it was purchased by some Boston interests for $150,000. 
The representatives of the syndicate buying the mill appeared 
before the House Ways and Means Committee last spring, again 
urging that this paper mill could make the paper, though it 
was not doing so at that time—the mill, in fact, was not then 
operating—but that if the tariff rate were maintained it would 
begin to produce the paper. 

In other words, the same story was told a second time before 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House for the purpose 
of maintaining the tariff rate on this character of paper. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I ought to say that 
my information is in accord with that of the Senator as to the 
matter to which he has referred. I do not know that the pur- 
pose is the one indicated by him in his last remark, but the facts 
are that the South Lee mill is not making this character: of 
paper, although those who control that mill think they may be 
able to do so. However, the Senator is correct in his general 
statement. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, of course, I have no evidence 
to the effect that the representations to the House Ways and 
Means Committee were merely for the purpose of maintaining 
the tariff rate now in force, or that the insistence of the owners 
of the mill referred to had any other motive behind it than a 
desire to promote the owners’ business. However, it is a signifi- 
cant fact that this statement was made in 1922, and that the 
same statement was made again last year, although no paper 
has been produced by the mill referred to; it is not now in 
operation, and its owners, when asked if the mill would be un- 
able to resume unless the present tariff on barium were main- 
tained, acknowledged that such was not the case; that they 
intended to go into the manufacture of several specialties. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield further to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it the Senator's informa- 
tion that there was no sensitized paper for photographic pur- 
poses made in this country prior to the war? 

Mr. HOWELL. Prior to the war there was practically none. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my information. 
Furthermore, my information is that the Eastman Kodak Co. 
undertook making it during the war probably at the request of 
the Government. 

Mr. HOWELL. They undertook its manufacture during the 
war. At that time they were unable to get their supplies from 
Hurope and were compelled to develop a plant. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. HOWELL. I understand they have invested four or five 
million dollars in a plant designed to produce this character of 
paper, and that plant is in operation and producing the paper; 
but I must assert again that the Eastman Kodak Co. utilize all 
the paper they produce in their own business, and the conse 
quence is that their competitors must buy abroad. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me in order that 
I may make a statement at this point which I think will clear 
up the whole matter? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the testimony is silent about the matter, but the truth is that 
the Eastman Kodak Co. does not sell to the German chemical 
trust, which makes the paper in Germany from which, perhaps, 
the plants about which the Senator speaks get their raw 
material. I have this statement from the Eastman Kodak 
people themselves: 


Outside of this one concern— 
Meaning the German Chemical Trust— 


the Eastman Kodak Co. is selling under fayorable arrangements, and 
under satisfactory arrangements with the purch sers, to some of the 
small concerns of this country and are willing to sell to them all. 


There can not be any doubt about that; it is just a question 
whether we are going to legislate in favor of the German photo- 
gruphie-paper trust or whether we are going to let the law 
remain as it is, 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, examination of the hearings 
will indicate that it was testified that the Eastman Co. utilized 
all the paper they manufactured and would not sell to their 
competitors. That is to be found in the testimony before the 
two committees, and as a consequence their competitors are 
compelled to buy abroad. Eight of them were represented 
before the House committee, and this was their insistence. 

The question now before the Senate is simply this: The 
House Committee on Ways and Means was convinced; the 
Tariff Commission had stated there was but one manufacturer 
of this character of paper in the United States. The com- 
mittee was convinced by the evidence presented that there was 
a monopoly; that this monopoly proposed to use all the paper 
produced, and that competitors in sensitizing this basic paper 
were compelled to get their supplies of paper from abroad. 

As a consequence, the House Committee on Ways and Means 
recommended and the House of Representatives adopted the 
recommendation of the committee that the duty upon this 
paper, made and controlled by this trust, should be reduced to 
5 per cent ad valorem. The Senate Finance Committee, how- 
ever, has seen fit to provide an amendment maintaining the 
present tariff on basic paper and sensitized paper at the same 
rates that obtain under the present tariff law. 

I stand here to protest against the protection of a monopoly 
such as the great Eastman concern, refusing, as it does, to sell 
to its competitors, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator know of any reason 
under heaven why any company can not manufacture this 
paper just as the Eastman Co. manufactures it? If it is a 
paying proposition, why can not any company go into the 
business? 

Mr. HOWELL. I shall be glad to answer that question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will. 

Mr. HOWELL. The facts are, Mr. President, that the East- 
man Co. so largely covers the market in this country that the 
amount of basic and baryta-coated paper that is required by its 
competitors—about 15 per cent of what is used—is not sufficient 
to justify another paper mill going into the business. It is a 
difficult paper to make, and the investment required is large. 
That is the reason, the reason testified to before the Senate 
Finance Committee. y 

Mr. MoMASTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. MoMASTER. Are we to understand from the statement 
made by the Senator from Nebraska that the Eastman Co. sells 
about 85 per cent of all the paper that is used in this country, 
and that about 15 per cent of it is imported? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is my understanding. Moreover, the 
Eastman Co. not only does this but exports about a million and 
a half dollars’ worth of sensitized paper to all parts of the 
world. 

Mr. MoMASTER. Then according to that statement they have 
an absolute monopoly of the market? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is exactly the situation. They have 
control of this market—not merely control but a monopoly of 
the market—and naturally their purpose is to maintain the 
tariff at as high a point as possible, so that they may perpetuate 
their monopoly. 

Here are eight small concerns appealing that a change be 
made in the pending amendment proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee. The change they ask is the adoption of 
the House provision—the tariff rate which the committee of the 
House recommended to the House and which was adopted by 
the House. 

Mr. President, this is a very clear case of the insertion of a 
provision in this tariff bill for the protection and continuance 
of a monopoly for its benefit. Certainly the tariff was not 
designed for such purposes, and we should not perpetuate this 
monopoly by adopting the Finance Committee’s amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have already read a state- 
ment from the company themselves in which they say they are 
perfectly willing to sell to all purchasers except, alone, the Ger- 
man monopoly. The very best that can be said for the other 
side of this question is that they prefer a German monopoly to 
an American monopoly. 

Let us assume for the moment that the Hastman Kodak Co. 
is a monopoly. If it is, it is the same kind of a monopoly that 
the German chemical company is, which does precisely the same 
thing—manufactures exactly the same stuff and the two monop- 
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olies are on an equality so far as an attempt to take world 
markets is concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the Senator think that the United 
States could withdraw from the controversy, then, and let the 
two monopolies fight for the market? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I think not; and I will tell the Senator 
why. 

In 1917, if I remember correctly, the American Government at 
that time being at war and being cut off from a supply of raw 
material, we were unable to trade with Germany. In that situa- 
tion the American Government put a tariff upon this product and 
made an arrangement with the Eastman Kodak Co. to purchase 
these supplies. 

It was in that way that the Eastman Kodak Co. began this 
enterprise. They began it on a tariff the exact amount of which 
T have forgotten. It was under the Underwood tariff bill. There 
was a duty of 15 per cent, I believe. I am not sure about the 
amount; but in 1922, under the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, 
that duty was increased to 15 per cent ad valorem and 3 cents 
specific; and the amendment of the Senate Committee on 
Finance is to leave as it was that tariff, under which this busi- 
ness was established. 

Now, after the war is over and after the Eastman people have 
put their money into this enterprise here come the representa- 
tives of the foreign company. These companies are mere repre- 
sentatives of the German company. This is a fight between the 
German company and the American company. That is really 
what it is, and it seems to me under those circumstances we 
should leave the law as it is for this reason: 

Under the present law we have a competitive tariff rate. It is 
entirely competitive. Nobody is shut out. Why do I say that? 
Because our importations of this kind of paper have increased 
constantly since 1922. They have increased every year. This 
is not a prohibitive tariff. It can not be a prohibitive tariff 
when enormous quantities of -the paper are imported. These 
very gentlemen import their paper. 

German labor being much cheaper than American labor, natu- 
rally those people want no tariff on it. They want no tariff on 
the raw materials that they get. Very naturally they take that 
position. We can not blame them. We can not blame the 
German monopoly at all for wanting to put its raw materials 
in here free, and have its agents manufacture the papers here 
in competition with others. 

Again, why do I say this is a competitive tariff? For this 
reason : 

Under the present law enormous amounts of this paper are 
exported. The German corporation—l believe it is called the 
Agfa Co.—is a large German concern, quite as larg» as or 
perhaps larger than the Eastman people. Of course, they want 
to get their raw materials as cheaply as possible. They have 
their agents here. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? s 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Agfa-Ansco Corporation is a domestic 
corporation. It is not a German corporation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a German corporation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Agfa Co. is a German cor- 
poration. The company to which the Senator refers is its 
American representative. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have an American representative 
over here, In other words, the German monopoly have estab- 
lished a plant or plants in this country, and they are undertak- 
ing to get their materials in free. Their paper is manufactured 
on a basis of very much cheaper labor, and, of course, it is to 
their interest to get their raw materials in here and have them 
sensitized and sell them. 

As the matter stands now, as I say, this is purely a com- 
petitive tariff. The importations are double what they were in 
1922, and they are constantly increasing. There can not be 
a monopoly under this rate of tariff. It is impossible for there 
to be any monopoly. The only thing we would do by taking 
off the tariff would be to put the Eastman people out of that 
particular business, and make the German company the monop- 
oly. That is what we would do by doing that. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
further yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just one moment. 

As it is now, we haye a competitive tariff pure and simple— 
not a protective tariff; it is competitive entirely. It is competi- 
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tive for the two reasons I have mentioned before, and I want 
to mention them again. One is because under this competitive 
tariff importations are constantly increasing, and the other is 
because exportations likewise are constantly increasing, show- 
ing a flow of the article both ways. 

I now yield to my friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, with the Senator’s permission, 
I should like to call his attention to an answer I propose to 
give to the question which he put to me a few moments ago, 
as to whether there was any evidence that the Eastman Co. 
would not sell to others. 

The president of the Agfa-Ansco Corporation—and I want to 
add that the Anseo Corporation was one of the oldest photo- 
graphic concerns in the country, that several years ago it put 
the prefix of “Agfa” to its name—the president of the corpora- 
tion is Mr. Dayis; and I will read a short excerpt from his 
testimony. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On what page? 

Mr. HOWELL. Page 6923 of the House hearings. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL (reading): 


Mr. Davenport. Mr. Davis, are you testifying this morning for the 
whole industry, including the independents and the single corporation 
which has been more or less directly referred to? 

Davis. I am. 

. DAVENPORT: You are testifying for all of them? 

Davis. I am, sir, 

. Davenport. You do not make your raw material? 

. Davis. No; we do not. 

- Davenport. It is made by only one company in this country? 
Davis. That is correct. 

. Davenport. Could you make your raw material? 

. Davis. The capital Investment involved in the making of a 
specialized product such as photographic paper is so large that it would 
be many years in the future before we would have the funds to spend 
for that purpose, 

Mr. Davenport. Have you had trouble in getting raw material 
among the independents? 

Mr. Davis. I came into my company in 1922, just after the tariff 
act of 1922, and tried to locate a domestic supply of this raw material, 
and we are utterly unable to do so. 

Mr. Davexport. You have had to get it from abroad? 

Mr. Davis. We have to get it from abroad. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Your chief competitor makes it here in this country? 

Mr. Davrs. That is correct. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is all right. I am very happy that 
the Senator read that, because I intended to read it myself, 
Let me show you what it shows. Listen to this: 


It is charged now that the Eastman Co. has a monopoly. 


Listen to this testimony by Mr. Davis, the representative of 
the German company: 


Mr. Davenport. Could you make your raw material? 

Mr. Davis. The capital investment involved in the making of a 
specialized product such as photographic paper is so large that it would 
be many years in the future before we would have the funds to spend 
for that purpose. 


He shows there that there is no reason in the world why any- 
body can not make this paper, and that is a fact. If Eastman 
ean do it profitably under the present rate, this company or any 
other company which would have the money could go into the 
business. Is it possible that we are going to legislate for this 
company beeause they come and say they have not the money 
to go into this particular transaction? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the answer to that is this: 
The Eastman Co. is such a tremendous concern, and so com- 
pletely covers the market, that there is not enough additional 
basie paper used by independents anywhere in the country 
to justify the investment of the necessary capital to produce 
their paper requirements. As a consequence the independents 
will be absolutely at the merey of the Hastman Co. if the tariff 
is raised high enough to prevent them from importing a satis- 
factory product and remain in business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on the contrary, the Ger- 
man company, my information is, produces a great deal more 
than the Hastman Co. The Eastman Co. has been engaged 
in the business just since the war. I think they established 
their first plant in 1917, and began probably in 1918 or 1919. 
It is a new business with them, so far as this particular enter- 
prise is concerned. s 

The Agfa Co., the German concern, has been in existence for 
many years. They sell all over the world. The figures are not 
given as to how much of a monopoly—if we can call it a 
monopoly—they have, but surely the German company is not 
at any disadvantage. If it is a profitable thing for the East- 
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man Co. to build a plant and manufacture this particular kind 
of paper, it would be profitable for this great German company 
to come in here and do the same thing. As a matter of fact, 
there can be no question but that they are upon terms of equal- 
ity; that they are on terms of competition, and that is some- 
thing that can not be said as to many tariff-protected articles. 

Any company can come in. The business is confined to no 
one concern, Anyone can go in the business, anyone can get the 
advantage of the present tariff rates, and they will have to sell 
abroad a part of their product, just as the Eastman people do, 
no doubt. 

Mr. President, this Mr. Davis from whom the Senator quoted 
is a member of the Agfa Co., or one of its subsidiaries. That 
is all there is to this. It is a German company coming in here 
and seeking to take away this business. 

I digress long enough to ask the chairman of the committee 
if that statement is not correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations have increased since the 
passage and approval of the act of 1922 from 2,486,307 pounds 
to 4,308,495 pounds in 1928, and in 1929 there was a still fur- 
ther increase. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr, President, I happen to have a state- 
ment of the increases before me, and I think they are important 
enough to be read into the Recorp at this point. In 1922 the 
importations amounted to 2,486,307 pounds; in 1923 they were 
2,286,783 pounds, slightly less; in 1924 they amounted to 3,307,- 
263 pounds; in 1925 they were 3,328,786 pounds; in 1926 they 
were 3,281,752; in 1927 they were 3,914,116; and in 1928 they 
were 4,308,195. They have been constantly increasing. These 
figures are taken from the Department of Commerce records. 

Further than that, during the past few years the Agfa Photo- 
graphic Co., of Germany, which is the international competitor 
of the Eastman Kodak Co., secured control of the Ansco Photo 
Products Co. (Inc.), of Binghampton, N. X., and it is now known 
as the Agfa-Ansco Corporation. Whatever may be said of the 
Eastman Co., it has not taken in other companies. It has not 
been buying up other companies. It went into the business 
itself. Here we have a German company coming to the United 
States, buying up American companies, and now seeking to 
drive them all out by getting in the raw materials free. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. A German company secured control of the 
Ansco Co., because the Ansco Co. was in trouble, due to the com- 
petition of the Eastman Co. They were forcing it out of busi- 
ness. The Eastman Co.’s purpose is to control the photographic 
business of the United States, and practically they do control it. 

Now, I want to ask the distinguished Senator from Tennessee, 
as the defender of the Eastman Co., if he will tell us how much 
basic paper the Eastman Co, makes and sells annually. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a very large amount. I have for- 
gotten the exact amount, but I think I have the figures here 
somewhere. Has the Senator from Utah the figures before 
him? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the percentage. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps that will do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The percentage was between 11 and 12 per 
cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the amount consumed in the United States. 
There is nothing said in the report about the amount produced 
in this country. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the company would not give 
the information. That is the reason why we do not know. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The representatives of the company were 
before the committee. Why did not the committee get the 
information? 

Mr. HOWELL. They did not go before the committees and 
give desired information, and therefore we do not know how 
much they are producing and how much they are selling. How- 
ever, it is now stated by the Senator from Utah that the basic 
paper that is used in the United States which comes from 
abroad is about 11 or 12 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the estimate. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, the Eastman Co. produces 
and controls, so far as the United States is concerned, in the 
neighborhood of 89 per cent of the consumption, and, in addition, 
they are exporting to nearly every other country in the world. 

Mr. McKEHLLAR. Mr. President, I think this matter is 
perfectly plain. Here is a great company in the United States 
that has built itself up under the tariff rate established in the 
Underwood-Simmons tariff law of 1913. They built up a great 
industry. Now comes along a German monopoly, a world-wide 
operating concern, which wants to come in and have that pro- 
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vision of the law repealed so as to allow them to take the place 
of the American company. 
I do not know how much the German corporation has con- 


‘tributed to the American growth and prosperity in this particu- 


lar matter, but we do know that the Eastman Kodak people, 
when war came along, invested their money in a plant under 
the existing law, and under that law it has prospered. I do not 
think we ought to change the law purely for the benefit of a 
foreign corporation. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I am interested in the comment the Senator has 
made to the effect that the German organization, which is seek- 
ing a monopoly, is interfering with this industry in the United 
States, which is largely in the hands of one company. If the 
Eastman Co, is large enough to be a monopoly in our own coun- 
try and is employing American laborers at American wages, and 
is being threatened by a German company employing German 
labor at German wages, it would seem to me that we should not 
entertain a prejudice against the American company simply 
because it is large. I would prefer to purchase from the Amer- 
ican to purchasing from the German company. I think the 
American company could reduce its wages, if that were possible, 
under the unionized labor rate, to the level of the German wage, 
but we would not want that done. I am not convinced that if 
all that has been said is true, we ought to favor the German 
ODAT instead of the American monopoly, if we might call 
it that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think so, either. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, is it possible under any organi- 
zation of business that an American industry employing labor 
at the American wage scale can compete in an open market with 
a German industry employing Germans at the German wage 
scale? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think so. 

Mr. CARAWAY and Mr. HOWELL addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield first to the Senator from Arkansas, 
and then I will yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, on the ist day of August, 
1928, with the election coming on, a committee waited on Doctor 
Work, who was then the chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, and said that the American Tariff League would 
become an adjunct of the Republican Party for the purpose of 
the campaign, and agreed they would raise $40,000 for that pur- 
pose. Among those who contributed $2,000 were Grundy & Co., 
Linen Thread Co., Cheney, and A. D. Juilliard & Co. (Inc.). 
Those contributing $1,000 to that laudable purpose were the 
Fair Alpaca Co., Willis L. King, Corning Glass Works, Martin 
Cantine, and Eastman Kodak Co. 

I just wanted the Senator to know how enthusiastically they 
agreed with him that the tariff was a good thing, and how they 
were a member of this organization aiding the Republican 
Party, the greatest disseminator of propaganda for this particu- 
lar tariff in this country. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, of course I do not approve 
of that contribution in any manner, shape, or form. I was an 
Al Smith Democrat and worked as hard for his election as any 
man eyer did. I campaigned in my State for Mr. Smith day in 
and day out during the entire campaign, and regretted very 
greatly that he was not elected. I think the country would have 
been very much better off if he had been elected, and I think 
both Democrats and Republicans are gradually all coming to 
realize that. However that may be, the question here is whether 
we are going to legislate in favor of a foreign monopoly or a 
domestice monopoly, if we want to call the Eastman Kodak Co. 
a monopoly, which I do not think it is in this matter. When it 
comes to that I am for the American manufacturer as against 
the foreign manufacturer under these circumstances, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, respecting what the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] said a few moments ago I would like to 
ask if he would still urge that view if he knew it were a Tact 
that the Agfa Co. did not manufacture a pound of its paper? 
I am stating as a fact that the Agfa Co. does not produce a 
pound of basit paper. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, does the Senator mean that the 
American company is not in competition with the German 
company? 

Mr. HOWELL. I mean to say that the Agfa Co., whose name 
has been invoked, does not make a pound of this paper; that 
the Agfa Co. buys the basic paper it sensitizes and, if it can 
not buy it in the United States, it necessarily buys it in Europe, 
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just as in the case of the other independents. Remember, too, 
that the Agfa Co. is but one of those in competition here with 
the Eastman Co. There are seven other sensitizing concerns 
in the business and they can not procure their paper from the 
Eastman Co. They, like the Agfa Co., must buy every pound 
they use from somewhere in Europe, in France, in Belgium, as 
well as in Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the situation. The Senator is right in 
saying the Agfa Co. of Germany does not make the product, but 
this is what the Agfa Co. of America is. The Agfa Co. of Ger- 
many secured control of the Ansco Photo Products Co. a few 
years ago. The Agfa Co. of Germany is wholly owned by the 
I. G., the German chemical trust, and àt this time they are 
doing business in this country under the corporate name of the 
Agfa-Ansco Corporation. It is true that the Agfa Co. does not 
make the paper, but they control the German trust, and the 
German trust has its local organization in the United States 
under the name of the Agfa-Ansco Corporation. 

Mr. FESS. So we are in competition with the German 
company? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, certainly! 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator from Utah appears to suggest 
that the Agfa Co. controis the production of this basic paper 
in Germany. Is that what the Senator intended to imply? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what I said: The Agfa Co. of Ger- 
many is wholly owned by the German chemical trust, which 
owns every share of it and every dollar in it. At this time they 
are doing business in this country under the corporate name of 
the Agfa-Ansco Corporation. The Agfa Co. of Germany is con- 
trolled by the German chemical trust, and there has been organ- 
ized in America a company known as the Agfa-Ansco Corpora- 
tion, which does the importing, 

Mr. HOWELL. I want to state again that the Agfa Co. 
does not make a pound of this paper. We are talking about 
paper. We are not talking about chemicals, True, the Agfa 
Co. is controlled by German capital. The Ansco Co. had been 
reduced to straits by the competition of the Eastman Co. The 
Agfa Co. came to this country and supplied capital, but the 
Agfa-Ansco Co. is but one concern in this country sensitizing 
this paper. There are seven other concerns that must buy the 
paper, which is manufactured in the United States, but which 
the monopoly in this country will not sell to them. Therefore 
they are compelled to buy abroad. 

The name “Agfa” is used here to prejudice the case of the 
seven other competitors of the Eastman Co. No one will urge 
or claim that these seven are controlled by Germans. It is 
simply because one company that is in competition with the 
Eastman Co. is controlled by Germans that we are asked to 
crucify the seven other concerns in this country in competition 
with the Eastman Co. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Davis, representing the company, said 
he spoke for it. He said he was the representative of the 
German company and spoke for all the other companies. If 
he did, then there must be a combination among the eight. 

Mr. HOWELL. The various completing interests cooperated. 
They felt that they were under the thumb of this powerful 
monopoly. They wanted relief and naturally were drawn to- 

ther. 
5 the Germans the other seven independents did not say, We 
will not cooperate with you.” The Agfa-Ansco Co. cooperated 
with them, asking that all might be protected, not from imper- 
tations from abroad but from the monopoly of the Eastman Co. 
here, the only domestic producer of this paper, and who refuses 
to sell to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that the Senate may know. the seven 
companies referred to by the Senator do not make a peund of 
basic paper; they are simply converters. The Senator must 
know that. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is what I have stated. They are the 
consumers of the paper which the Eastman Co. makes, and the 
Eastman Co. will not sell to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what I understood to be the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Ohio. The seven companies are 
converters. They take the basic paper and convert it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They take the unsensitized 
paper and sensitize it, 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is all they do. But the other company 
spoken of which controls the German chemical company, the 
Agfa Co., is the concern which in 1928 imported 4,308,195 pounds 
of sensitized paper, 

Mr. HOWELL. Of sensitized paper, yes; and we are not 
objecting to the committee amendment so far as sensitized paper 
is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we are discussing. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. What we 
are discussing is basic paper—basic paper coated with barium 
salts, So far as sensitized paper is concerned, we are perfectly 
satisfied to accept the tariff rate proposed. What we are urg- 
ing is that so far as plain basic and baryta-coated paper are 
concerned, used for sensitizing purposes, the Eastman Co. shall 
not be afforded a high tariff and thereby be enabled to kill off 
its competitors. The record shows that 50 per cent of the 
cost of domestie sensitized paper is represented by the American 
labor that goes into its production. We are urging, as there is 
only one manufacturing company in the country producing basic 
paper and baryta-coated paper, and as it refuses to sell to its 
light domestic competitors, that the Eastman Co. shall not be 
given the benefit of a tariff sufficiently high to crush its com- 
petitors. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, am I correct in saying that of 
the basic paper of which the Senator speaks there is only 
$196,000 worth annually imported into this country? 

Mr. HOWELL. Of the basic paper, yes; but there is more 
of the baryta-coated paper imported, but that does not mean 
sensitized paper. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think there has been 
some confusion concerning the issues involved in the amendment. 
Prior to the war, as stated by the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetnar], all the basic paper used in this country for 
the manufacture of photographic films, and for other purposes, 
was imported. It came largely from Germany. When the war 
came on the supply was cut off and the Eastman Kodak Co. 
established its own manufacturing plant for the production of 
basic paper. The Eastman Co. enjoys a practical monopoly in 
the United States. The result of the war forced that company 
to manufacture its own basic paper with the result that the 
Eastman Co. has become in the United States a veritable trust, 
in so far as the production and manufacture through to the 
finished product of this basic paper is concerned. The Eastman 
Co. now manufactures the raw material and sensitizes it and 
sells it to the consumer. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. In view of the different statements which 
have been made about it I would like at this time to call the 
atteution of the Senator and the attention of the Senate to the 
testimony about the amount produced by the company, In the 
hearings this question was asked: 


Mr. Davis, do you happen to know what percentage of the total 
supply of sensitized paper is produced by the five independent companies 
for whom you speak? 

Mr. Davis. I would say about 30 per cent. 


So it is not such a monopoly as might be inferrea. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The only competition which the East- 
man Co. now has in the United States; in so far as the sale of 
products made from basic paper is concerned, comes from the 
corporations which have been mentioned in the debate, the Agfa- 
Ansco Corporation, of Binghamton, N. Y.; the Defender Photo 
Supply Co. (Inc.), of Rochester, N. X.; the Haloid Co., of 
Rochester, N. V.; the Kilborn Photo-Paper Co., of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; the Positype Corporation of America, of Cleveland; the 
Rectigraph Co., of Rochester, N: Y.; the United States’ Photo 
Products Co., of Verona, N. J.; and the Dassonville Photographie 
Paper Co., of San Francisco, 

I think the statement made by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. HowELL] concerning the ownership of the Agfa Co. in cor- 
rect. A majority of its stock has been acquired by German 
capital. Nevertheless it seems to me that the fact that one of 
the competitors of the Eastman Corporation happens to be 
owned in part by German capital should not prejudice the de- 
cision upon question by the Senate. The only manner in which 
the competitors of the Eastman Co. may obtain the raw material 
whereby they can sensitize the paper and sell it to the qon- 
sumer is to import it from abroad. The Eastman Koduk Co. 
has steadfastly maintained a policy whereby it would not sell 
a pound of this paper to a single one of its competitors. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watcorr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator is it not true 
that any of the other companies, even the German company it- 
self, could manufacture this paper in this country if it saw fit 
to do so? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am coming to that. 

Mr. President, the situation in a nutshell is that the Eastman 
Kodak Co., which enjoys practically a monopoly, refuses to sell 
any of this basic paper to its competitors. As a result of that 
policy on the part of the Eastman Kodak Co., those competitors 
are forced to import their basic raw material from abroad. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKrtiar] raises the ques- 
tion as to why those companies do not manufacture their own 
raw material as does the Eastman Co, The fact is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that none of the competitors of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
are large enough to enable them to manufacture their own raw 
material. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me further? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I will do so in just a moment. The 
fact is that this raw material is of a rather perishable char- 
acter; it has to be processed and manufactured under very 
stringent conditions, in order that it may be absolutely pure. 
Its manufacture on the part of one of the competitors of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. is not practicable because they have not a 
sufficient portion of the domestic market to enable them to 
manufacture their own raw material. 

Furthermore, as has been pointed out in this debate, the 
Eastman Kodak Co, has refused to give to the committees of 
Congress or to the Tariff Commission information concerning 
its own production, not only in so far as the amount which it 
produces of this material is concerned, but also concerning its 
costs. I, therefore, maintain that that company is not in a 
defensible position when it asks the Congress to continue pro- 
tection of this product while at the same time the Eastman 
Co. declines to furnish the information upon which Congress 
may intelligently act in the premises, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a letter dated the 13th of January, 
which is signed by the representative of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. This letter states, among other things: 


The charge has been made by them— 


Referring to the German company— 

The charge has been made by them that the Eastman Kodak Co, is 
the only manufacturer of basic photograpbie paper in this country and 
that they must obtain their supplies from abroad. This is not so, as 
the Eastman Kodak Co. has never refused to sell basic photographic 
paper to other sensitizers and will be glad to supply them if requested to 
do so. The governing fact is that they have been able to purchase it 
cheaper from abroad. 


That is one paragraph from the letter which I have received. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH.. Mr. President, that is an ex parte 
statement made by an interested party to this controversy. The 
testimony before the House committee conclusively shows that 
the Eastman Kodak Co. has persistently refused to furnish 
basie paper to its competitors. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is not that a naive statement when the trust 
says that its competitors will not buy it from them because 
they charge too much? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not swearing to the statement. I have 
just stated that I received a letter, dated the 13th of this month, 
and among other things the statement I have read is made. 
The letter is from the Eastman Kodak Co., through its agent, 
Eugene Chrystal. I do not know whether he is the manager or 
the president of the company. e 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The company was invited to come be- 
fore the House committee, and, if my information is correct, it 
declined to do so. I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I was merely going to say that I did not see 
how the letter read by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] can 
be accepted, in view of the statement to the very contrary made 
by responsible parties before the House committee. 


Mr. SMOOT. I merely read from the letter which I re- 
ceived. 
Mr. BORAH. It was clearly brought out before the House 


committee that the Eastman Kodak Co. refused to sell this char- 
acter of paper to its competitors. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Did that company testify before the House com- 
mittee, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My information is that the company 
declined to give information to the House committee concerning 
the manufacture of this product on the part of the company or 
its costs. I am also informed that the company declined to give 
such information to the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Wisconsin referred to the 
fact that they were not under oath before the House committee; 
but none of the witnesses there was under oath. 

While we are on the subject, perhaps I had better quote a 
further statement from the letter: 


We had never heard a complaint from the industry that this tariff 
was in any way excessive until the Agfa Co. of Germany secured control 
of Ansco Photoproducts (Inc.) a few days ago. The Agfa Co, of Ger- 
many is wholly owned by the I. G. (German chemical trust), and at 
this time they are doing business in this country under the corporate 
name of the Agfa-Ansco Corporation. This new combination has put 
several million dollars into a new film-manufacturing plant at Bing- 
hamton, N. X., but it has no paper mill; therefore they ask Congress 
to allow them to import their paper practically free and at the same 
time ask that a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem shall be maintained on 
sensitized paper, which is basic paper with the one operation of sensitiz- 
ing it before being sold to the consumer. They gathered around them 
other comparatively small sensitizers and succeeded in having the House 
reduce the duty to 5 per cent ad valorem on plain basic paper, which is 
a decrease of about 75 per cent. The Senate Finance Committee has 
changed this back to the existing law, which I have quoted at the 
beginning of this memorandum. 


That is a part of the same letter from which I previously 
quoted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I now desire to quote 
from the report of the subcommittee of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which recommended the change in the law which the 
Senate Committee on Finance has stricken out. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me before 
he proceeds? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to ask whether, when the company refuse 
to sell, whether they refuse to sell at the price at which their 
competitors could purchase from the German company? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. My information is that the testimony 
befure the House committee was to the effect that the Eastman 
Kodak Co. declined to sell any basic paper to their competitors. 

Mr. FESS. I thonght, perhaps, from the letter read by the 
Senator from Utah, that they refused to sell at the price at 
which their competitors could buy from the German company. 
If that were true, it would throw an entirely different light on 
the situation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My information, I will say to the 
Senator, is that they have maintained a policy of declining to 
sell any basic paper to their competitors in the sensitizing 
business in this country. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to read from the report of the 
subeommittee of the Ways and Means Committee which reported 
the amendment making the change in the present law: 


In this paragraph occurs under the old act a real inequality, and 
the effect of the present tariff duty is to penalize the small competitors 
of a powerful and prosperous corporation without performing the func- 
tion for which tariff protection is properly employed. Plain basic paper 
for photographic purposes is not produced in the United States at all, 
except by the Eastman Corporation for its own uses. The Eustman 
sells none to its competitors, and there is no reason why it should, 
The competitors import from Belgium, France, and Germany. Plain 
basic paper requires meticulous care in manufacture, intimate contact 
with the sensitizing plant, and the small quantities needed by the inde- 
pendent companies are not likely to stir even the most skilled pro- 
ducers of paper in the United States into production. Nearness to the 
customer is, however, a great desideratum. There is an agreement at 
the present time between a paper company in New England and one 
of the independent companies in the making of photographic supplies in 
New York, for experimental collaboration looking to the possible manu- 
facture later of the marketable unsensitized product. The tariff on 
plain basic paper for photographic purposes has therefore been reduced 
to a nominal 5 per cent ad valorem, so that if a small tariff duty is 
later found necessary, it can be adjusted within limits by the Tariff 
Commission. A small tariff adjustment is probably all that will be 
needed within a period that can now be foreseen. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that that report of the sub- 
committee of the House Ways and Means Committee sums up 
this question very succinctly and presents an issue clearly to the 
3 I trust the Finance Committee’s amendment will be 
reject 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McCulloch Smith 
Barkley Glenn McKellar Smoot 

Blaine Goft McMaster Steck 

Borah Gould oses Steiwer 
Bratton Greene Norbeck Sullivan 
Brock rundy Norris Swanson 
Brookhart Hale Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Harris Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway Harrison Overman Townsend 
Connally Hawes Patterson Vandenberg 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Wagner 
Couzens Heflin e Walcott 

Dale Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Johnson Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Jones all Watson 

Fess Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 
Fletcher Keyes Shipstead 

Frazier BE Shortridge 

George La Follette Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


DECISION OF UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT IN WGY CASE 


Mr, DILL. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States to-day in 
refusing a writ of certiorari in the radio case of WGY, which 
was appealed from the District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 

The Supreme Court of the United States refused to take 
jurisdiction of the case, on the ground that the decision of the 
District Court of Appeals was, in effect, an administrative act, 
and the Supreme Court of the United States would not review 
an administrative decision. 

This decision does not in any way decide any of the conten- 
tions made by the General Electric Co. in the WGY case, as to 
property rights and other rights which it claimed it had, but 
simply decides that when the decision of the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals in review of a decision of the Radio 
Commission is of an administrative nature, it can not be ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme Court. This means that 
when the Radio Commission acted on the technical viewpoint 
of the radio engineers rather than the common-sense viewpoint 
of the greatest amount of radio service to the people, its decision 
was overturned, and the Supreme Court has refused to disturb 
that action of the District Court of Appeals. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
tell us what question was involved in the case decided by the 
Court of Appeals of the District, and what their conclusion 
was? 

Mr. DILL, Yes. 

The case was the outgrowth of what was known as General 
Order No. 40 of the Radio Commisssion in establishing certain 
cleared channels for each of the five zones. The wave length 
that had been used by WGY, the General Electric Co. at Sche- 
nectady, was declared to be a cleared channel belonging to the 
Pacific Coast, or fifth zone; and it was assigned to KGO, an- 
other General Electric station at Oakland, Calif. The station 
at Schenectady was allowed to operate until sundown on the 
Pacific Coast, which, of course, meant that it had to close in the 
summer time around 10 o'clock at night, and in the winter time 
it would have to close around 8 o'clock at night. 

The General Electric station appealed from that decision to 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals, claiming that it 
was entitled to use the wave length even after sundown on the 
Pacific Coast. The District of Columbia court decided in favor 
of the General Electric Co.’s contention, on the ground that 
the number of people to be served within the radius of service 
of the station at Schenectady was greater, and therefore more 
important than the number of people who might have inter- 
ference on their radio sets because of heterodyning which might 
result in the central part of the country. 

The radio engineers say that somewhere in the middle of the 
country these broadcasting waves meet and cause a whistle 
on the radio sets of people living midway between, and there- 
fore that these stations should not be allowed to operate simul- 
taneously at night. The District of Columbia Court of Appeals, 


however, declared that owing to the lack of radio facilities it 
was more to the publie interest that the 3,000,000 people who 
were getting service around Schenectady should have that 
service at night than it was that a comparatively few people in 
the middle of the country should not be able to use that par- 
ticular wave length. 
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So I say that by that ruling, what might be called the 
rule of common sense, is declared to be in the public interest 
rather than, in effect, the rule of technicalities laid down by 
radio engineers, 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Sen- 
ate is the amendment of the committee to paragraph 1405, page 
192, commencing with line 24, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to say only a word. 
The matter has been thoroughly presented. 

A reading of the hearings in this matter and a talk with 
those who sat upon the subcommittee which had charge of the 
matter in the House convinces me beyond question that we are 
dealing with a monopoly, a complete monopoly, and I might 
say an unconscionable monopoly. 

There is no doubt, if we are to believe the evidence, but that 
the Hastman Kodak Co, is refusing to sell to its competitors 
the paper which it is producing. Under those circumstances 
it is immaterial to me whether its competitor is a monopoly or 
otherwise, Nothing could result from this protection except in- 
creased power and domination on the part of the company which 
is now undertaking to control the entire market, 

Under those circumstances I can not conceive that the pro- 
tective tariff has anything to do with the situation other than 
to remove whatever protection has been heretofore given, I 
hope the amendment of the committee will be rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, nothing has 
developed in the debate to change the view I have entertained 
from the beginning, namely, that the lower duties in the House 
bill are preferable to the Senate committee amendment, 

All the evidence tends to show that the public interest will 
be best conserved and preserved by taking the position of the 
House Ways and Means Committee in this important question. 

I do not care to prolong the debate; but it is so apparent 
that the only way the public is going to get any competition 
in photographic paper is by keeping the duty reasonably low, 
that it seems to me we ought to vote down the committee 
amendment and vote for the House provision, which has the 
lower rates. 

Before doing that I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
a question about another feature of this amendment. 

Calling the attention of the Senator to the House language 
struck out by the Finance Committee in lines 14 to I8, that 
language seems to deal with something that is not applicable 
to the immediate question of unsensitized and sensitized photo- 
graphic paper. It deals with— 


Plain basic paper ordinarily used in the manufacture of paper com- 
monly or commercially known as blue print or brown print, and plain 
basic paper ordinarily used for similar purposes, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


I understand that that is plain writing paper; that blue-print 
or brown-print paper is used as writing paper, and that it really 
ought to be in the writing-paper schedule. I do not raise this 
point, however, to confuse the issue now. That can be at- 
tended to later. It seems to me that the thing to do now is to 
vote against the Senate committee amendment and restore the 
House language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to paragraph 1405, page 192. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The question, then, is whether or not the 
committee amendment shall be agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the committee amendment to paragraph 1405, on page 192, 
commencing with line 24. The clerk will call the roll. 

/ The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ODDIE (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a pair with my colleague the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Pirrman]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GotpssoroveH], and will vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALCOTT (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Brease], who is 
absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Bam], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirruax] are. 
both absent from the Senate in the West on official business 
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connected with Boulder Dam. If they were present, they would 
both vote “nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Upon this question I have a pair with the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Preps], and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BiIneHaM]. In his absence I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. On this matter I have a pair with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. McNary], and therefore withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. GLENN. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. Not knowing how he would vote 
on this question, I transfer that pair to the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. ALLEN], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Regn] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BLACK] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Harrien] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hast1Ncs] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mrercatr] with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnas]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senators 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons and Mr. Overman], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] are absent on official business. 

I also desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. CONNALLY] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by attendance upon a 
matter before the Supreme Court. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—30 
Brock Hale Patterson Swanson 
Dale Hebert Robsion, Ky. Thomas, Idaho 
Fess Heflin Sheppard Townsend 
Glenn Keyes Shortridge Wagner 

lig McCulloch Smoot Walcott 

Gould McKellar teck Watson 
Greene Moses Steiwer 
Grundy Oddie Sullivan 

NAYS—34 
Barkley Din Kendrick Shipstead 
Bla ine Fleteher 2 Smith 
Borah Frazier La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Harris MeMaster Vandenberg 
Brookhart Harrison Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Hawes Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Howell Nye eeler 
Couzens Johnson e 
Deneen Jones Schall 

NOT VOTING—32 

Allen Copeland Hayden Reed 
Ashurst Cutting Kean Robinson, Ark. 
Baird George McNa Robinson, Ind 
Bingham Gille Metcal Simmons 
Black Glass Overman Stephens 
Blease Goldsborough Phipps Trammell 
Broussard Hastings Pittman Tydings 
Connally Hatfield aterman 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 198, line 16, to strike out 
the words “ etchings, maps, and charts” and to insert the words 
“and etchings,” so as to read: 

Par, 1410. Unbound books of all kinds, bound books of all kinds except 
those bound wholly or in part in leather, sheets or printed pages of 
books bound wholly or in part in leather, pamphlets, musie in books 
or sheets, and printed matter, all the foregoing not specially provided 
for, if of bonn fide foreign authorship, 15 per cent ad valorem ; all other, 
not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem; blank books, slate 
books, drawings, engravings, photographs, and etchings, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President I would like to ask the 
Senator from Utah why maps and charts, which are so neces- 
sary in the educational world, and are in such general use 
throughout our country, should be given increased protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the testimony before the com- 
mittee showed beyond a question of doubt that the foreign 
manufacturer of maps was driving the local manufacturer to the 
point where it was not only making no money but was losing 
money in meeting the competition. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator tell how 
many such concerns there are? 
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Mr. SMOOT. There are virtually only two concerns inter- 
ested in the business; that is, the Bnglish concern against the 
American concern, 

A great deal of time was spent by the committee in the 
consideration of this one item. It was demonstrated beyond a 
question of doubt, to my mind, that the question was whether 
the manufacturer of these articles, used almost entirely in our 
schools and other public institutions of that kind, where educa- 
tion is so vital, should be in this country or in a foreign country. 

The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] has samples 
showing the character of the maps and charts which were pre- 
sented to the committee. The fight is between Appleton and 
Rand-MeNally. The only object in the minds of the committee 
was to preserve this industry in the United States. The ques- 
tion is, do we want American maps used in educational institu- 
tions in this country, as well as in other institutions, made 
here or made abroad? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, does the Senator regard a 
matter of this sort, which has to do with the education of 
every child in the United States, quite in the same sense that he 
regards the develapment of some industry which may give em- 
ployment to thousands of American citizens? If this were an 
industry of that sort which might be benefited I might be 
inclined to vote with the Senator, as I have done a good many 
times. But in the matter of books and maps which go into the 
schools, which have so much to do with education—and it is 
not alone schoolbooks but other things which are purchased 
generally—it is a very serious tax on education to increase 
the tax on maps from 25 to 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the only articies about which 
there was any question at all were maps such as the one I 
have on my desk, and I think maps such as those published by 
Rand, McNally & Co, should be produced in the United States. 

While the Senator is looking at this map, let me call atten- 
tion to facts about wages which were not disputed. Even the 
opponents of the amendment did not dispute the statement as 
to the wages paid as reported to the committee. 

Mr. Stanton, in speaking before the committee, said: 


Mr, Woll stated that the difference in the wages here and in London 
were as 2 to 1. I have some information just received from the 
consul general at London and the American consul at Edinburgh and 
I would like to read some of these comparisons, if I may. 

Cartographers, the wages in Edinburgh per week of 48 hours—and I 
reduced the American wage to the same scale—48 hours, although the 
hours here are 44 hours, but I bave raised them to 48 hours—Edinburgh, 
$21.82; London, $20.61; Chicago, $54 to $70 per week. 

Map draftsmen, Edinburgh, $21.82; London, 5820.61; Chicago, $42 to 
$54 per week. 

Map engravers, Edinburgh, $20.61; London, $24.25; Chicago, $42 to 
$58. 

Electrotypers, Edinburgh, $21.84; London, $20.77 ; Chicago, $69.82. 

Lithographie pressmen, Edinburgh, $20.37; London, $20.53; Chicago, 
$65.45 to $70.91. 

Lithographic cameramen, Edinburgh, $24.25 ; London, $20.61 to $33.95; 
Chicago, $65.45 to $98.17. 

Lithographic transfer men, Edinburgh, 520.37; London, $19.40; Chi- 
cago, $65.45 to $70.91, 


The Senator must understand, and I know he does, that the 
greatest element of cost in producing the kind of maps we are 
speaking of is the work, the labor. It is not in the material, 
to speak of. 

The sworn testimony and the official figures presented to the 
committee show beyond a question of doubt that the wages paid 
in this country are twice and sometimes more than twice what 
are being paid abroad by the very people who produce the article 
that comes in competition with the maps to which reference is 
made. The only question involved is, Shall we have our school 
maps carry the name of an American manufacturer, or shall we 
have American students here using maps made in a foreign 
country? 

As far as the amounts involved are concerned, I think that 
question is of little moment compared with the disadvantage of 
haying maps used in our schools which have been made in a 
foreign country. I do not think there is any difference as far 
as the work is concerned. I think some claim that our Ameri- 
can maps are a little better. I will say to the Senator that I 
do not believe they are. They may be a little more correct, but 
I think the work is equal in both cases. The Senator can take 
the Rand-McNally map and the map made by their competitors 
and I do not think his opinion will be much different from mine 
that as far as work is concerned they are about the same. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I got the impression that the 
imported maps are superior. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I can not see it. We asked a good many people 
at the time of the hearings and they all agreed that as far as 
the work is concerned they are virtually the same. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator inform me 
if the price of the imported map is higher than that of the 
domestic map? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is lower than the American-made map and 
necessarily so, because of the fact that the wage is only about 
half as much as ours. f 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My opinion on both of these 
items is rather to the contrary of the Senator's statement. I 
agree about the wages, but I am speaking about costs. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the cost is very much less in 
England than it is here. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am a very emotional per- 
son, and whenever the American flag is waved I get enthusiastic 
over it, so the Senator has quite moved me this morning. But I 
would like to ask him a practical question. How many em- 
ployees do the Rand-McNally Co. have making maps? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Before the Senator answers 
that question may I be permitted to state that in reading over 
the testimony I find it a series of contradictions on one side or 
the other, so I am really having difficulty in arriving definitely 
at any real honest fact conclusion. It seems to be a mass of 
dispute and contradiction. I wanted to say that in explanation 
of the questions I asked the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. George Philip & Sons are the ones who print 
the maps in England and send them here. As far as the work 
is concerned, here [indicating] is a book of maps. I have gone 
over it very carefully to see if it is a better map as to color and 
detail, but for the life of me I can not see any difference, As to 
paper, they are exactly the same. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I find some testimony that 
copper engraving is used by the English in making their maps, 
while a less satisfactory method of wax engraving is claimed to 
be used by the domestic producer. 

Mr. SMOOT. That question came up in the hearings, and we 
asked those who had been engaged in the work and looked after 
the details and they disputed it. Whether it is so or not I do 
not know. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose the Senator had 
the Same difficulty I had. The briefs submitted by the parties 
in interest show great conflict. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Rand-MeNally school map is good enough 
for me or for the Senator from New York, or for any child 
that ever attends school in the United States. 

Mr, COPELAND. Now, I should like to press my question 
and ask the Senator from Utah how many persons are em- 
ployed in the making of maps in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. That did not come out in the testimony, and I 
really forgot to ask. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it 107 

Mr. SMOOT. A great many more than that. 

Mr. COPELAND. One hundred? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; more than that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it 250? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have it now in this pamphlet, which states 
that in this production of globes and maps Rand-McNally employ 
more than 500 persons. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right. Now I have an answer—more 
than 500; so let us call it 600. Six hundred persons are en- 
gaged in making maps. We have in the schools of New York 
alone 1,200,000 school children who must use maps. I do not 
know how many school children there are in the United States, 
but these maps must be purchased by them or for them. The 
Rand-MeNally Co. got along with a 25 per cent tariff. The 
present tariff is 25 per cent, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the present tariff. 

Mr. COPELAND. As the result of it and in spite of foreign 
competition, the Senator says that the maps made by the 600 
employees of Rand-McNally are good enough for anybody. I 
agree to that; but I can see no reason in the world for taxing 
the schools and the scientific bodies and the scientific men and 
the households of our country who have occasion to buy atlases 
and to buy maps. I think it is an outrageous thing to think 
of placing a tax upon the people of the United States in order 
that Rand-McNally may make a little more profit, because the 
men who work for them will not get a dollar more in wages, 
and the Senator knows it. 

So far as quality is concerned, I have here a letter written 
by one of the professors of the department of geography of 
Ohio State University. He said that “for years the American 
geographists and educators generally have recognized the supe- 
riority of European map makers over the American.” I am 
sorry to admit for a minute that anything made in a foreign 
country may be said to be equal to what we make, 
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Mr. SMOOT. We get letters from professors and universities 
all over the country, and they think that everything made in 
8 is better than the things which are made in the United 
States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator believe that? I have 
heard about some professors who came here and made such 
claims. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that professors of universities in the United States do not want 
surgical instruments given a duty, because they think we can 
not make them satisfactorily in this country. They want them 
on the free list. Everything they buy they want on the free list. 
That is all right if we want to turn over all the work to for- 
eigners instead of having it done in this country. I know there 
are but two schools of thought as to rates of tariff and the policy 
of tariff legislation; but I am sure that the great majority of 
Americans are in favor of a protective-tariff policy. I do not 
want undue protection. I want the rates fixed so as to put our 
people on an equal basis anyhow, and give them a chance to be 
on an equal footing with foreign competitors. 

As to the five or six hundred employees of Rand-McNally Co., 
what are we going to do with them if they are not making 
maps? Would the Senator prefer to have them all go to Eng- 
land and earn in wages half the amount the American map 
maker is drawing and have the map work done over there for 
our school children? 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator believe if we leave this 
rate at the point where it is now that those 500 map makers 
will be put out of business? 

Mr. SMOOT. All I can say is that that is the testimony 
before the committee, and that is what they said. I would not 
say that the difference in salaries of over 100 per cent in favor 
of the American map makers ought to be reduced one cent, but if 
we drive our map makers out of business and send all this map 
making to foreign countries how could it be otherwise? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the argument used as to every one 
of the 21,000 items in the bill. Everyone who came here has 
said, “If we do not have a little more tariff then all of this 
work we do and all of this business we have will go to England.” 
It is perfectly absurd. The great concern of Rand-McNally Co. 
will never leave Chicago and go to London, or anywhere else, 
but it will continue the making of maps right where it is to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. They always raise the question of going out of 
business, and claim that they will unless certain rates are 
granted. That applies all along the line. There are some indus- 
tries in New York that would go out of business unless they had 
a duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that is true. 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has supported those rates, and 
justly and rightly so. 

Mr. COPELAND. And I am going to continue to support 
them, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am glad to hear it. If it is a good policy, 
why not carry it out all along the line, though not to a greater 
extent than is necessary? I would not want it done further than 
is necessary, but really I think these people made out a very 
good case. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that the exportation of maps 
and charts from the United States exceeds the importations, 

Mr. SMOOT. Not maps of this kind. 

Mr. BLAINE. They are all bunched together, so it is utterly 
impossible to ascertain what the difference is. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a special work that is produced in 
this country, perhaps original work, which is sent abroad, but 
there are no maps such as those we are discussing that are 
exported. > 

Mr. BLAINE. How much do the exportations of these maps 
amount to which the Senator has just mentioned? They can not 
be over half a million dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not separate them. I can not say, but 
$500,000 is quite a bit of money in this line of work. 

Mr. BLAINE. I doubt if it is over $200,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are only 500 employees in the United 
States engaged in that work. Rand, McNally & Co. have between 
500 and 600 employees engaged in this work, and that is all 
there are in the country. England furnishes maps for all the 
countries in the world outside of the United States, and I sup- 
pose they have probably the same number of employees. But 
they are not satisfied with the world market; they want to come 
in here now and take the American market away from our own 


people. 


I agree to that state- 


— 
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Mr. BLAINE. I invite the Senator's attention to the fact that 
we furnish maps to Canada, a part of the British possessions. 
Canada receives a large percentage of our maps. It is the most 
important market for American maps. I think it runs as high 
as 52 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are not the maps we are discussing. 

Mr. BLAINE. It says “maps and charts.” I take the state- 
ment of the Tariff Commission for it, and if we have been mis- 
led by them we ought to know it. When the Tariff Commission 
says 52 per cent of the maps and charts, what do they mean 
other than what is described here in the bill as maps and 
charts? 

Of course, that is what they mean. I am sure the Senator 
does not want to impose upon the Senate by suggesting that the 
Tariff Commission is also attempting to impose upon the Senate 
any misinformation. I can not see how the Senator can justify 
a tariff at all upon maps and charts. They ought to be on the 
free list just as our educational leaders suggest. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what the Tariff Commission says: 


Exports are made to practically all countries. Canada is the most 
important market, in 1927 taking 48 per cent of the total exports of 
books and pamphlets, 52 per cent of the total of maps and charts, 54 
per cent of the total of music in books and sheets, and 45 per cent 
of the total of other printed matter. 


Mr, BLAINE. Will the Senator emphasize that 52 per cent 
of the total maps and charts go to Canada from the United 
States? Then we have the United Kingdom where we sell maps 
and charts. We go to Australia and other British possessions. 
We take our maps and charts to the Philippine Islands, to 
Greece, to Cuba, to China, and into the United Kingdom. We 
go right over into London and sell these maps and charts. 

The Senator refers to the fact that he would much rather 
have American maps and charts in the schools of this country. 
I call attention to the fact that maps and charts made in the 
United States are in the schools of the United Kingdom. Fifty- 
two per cent of the Canadian consumption is of maps and charts 
which come from this country. Our maps and charts are sent 
to Australia. 

I submit that for the benefit of one single company the Sen- 
ator proposes to impose a tax upon all the educational institu- 
tions of our country, the fathers and mothers and children—all 
of the people of the United States. These are for use in all our 
schools. The maps and charts go out into the remotest rural 
districts. Now, for the benefit of one company it is proposed to 
increase this tariff rate from 25 per cent ad valorem to 40 per 
cent. If there were any justification for it I would have no 
quarrel with the Senator, but in face of the importations being 
negligible, the exportations being practically the same as the 
importations, I have not heard a single word that would justify 
this increase, I had intended to offer an amendment to cut this 
rate from 25 per cent ad valorem to 10 per cent ad valorem; in 
fact, my first purpose was to ask that the article be put on the 
free list; but I now, at least, express the opinion that it is 
scarcely fair to increase the rate from 25 per cent to 40 per 
cent ad valorem. It will affect no one but one company. The 
400 or 500 workers of that one company are not going to receive 
any benefit from it, and it is proposed to place an added burden 
on millions of people. 

These maps are not merely used in universities; they are used 
away back in the remotest rural schools, We have all seen 
them in those schools, especially in these times after the map of 
the world has been changed on account of the international 
disturbance of a few years ago. 

Now this one company proposes to make an enormous profit 
out of the American people if it can get this tariff increased to 
40 per cent ad valorem. I think the Senator from New York is 
justified in protesting against this increase, 

Mr, SMOOT. In 1929 there were exported $189,328 worth of 
these maps and charts, most of them going to Canada. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to call 
attention to some testimony which was presented to the Finance 
Committee, which will be found on page 138 of volume 14, en- 
titled “ Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Finance, United States Senate, June 13 to 14”: 


Mr, Stanton. Here is one thing we sell that is pretty significant, 
our school atlas. That 50 cents’ difference probably is taking the busi- 
ness away from us, because for the ordinary user who does not go into 
the details the map in one book is as good as the ether. It covers the 
same material and 50 cents is worth saving to the retailer, to the 
consumer. The difference in the price to the consumer is 50 cents. 


All that means is that the American atlas maker who uses 
imported maps is able to sell and does sell his atlas at 50 cents 


less than the atlas which is produced by the American atlas 


maker is sold. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Think of what that means to the tens of 
millions of families of this country who now have children in 
the schools and have occasion to buy atlases and geographies. 

I am sorry to bring in any testimony about the wages in 
opposition to what the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has 
said. He has said that this is a fight between Rand-MeNally. 
of Chicago, and D. Appleton & Co., of New York. Since D. 
Appleton & Co, have been mentioned, I want the Senate to have 
the benefit of a statement made by John W. Hiltman, president 
of D. Appleton & Co., relating to the question of wages. In 
order that the record may be accurate and that my own words 
may not be included here, I want to quote from Mr. Hiltman. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator does that 
will he yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether I said anything that 
would lead the Senator to believe that Rand-MeNally were the 
only manufacturers of maps and charts. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator did. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are eight others in the United States, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. They are small concerns, are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The largest is Poole Bros. & Co. (Inc.), of 
Chicago. I do not know them. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the name of the company or firm 
which the Senator mentioned? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is Poole Bros. (Inc.), of Chicago. I think 
the J. W. Clement Co., of Buffalo, is substantially of the same 
sort. That is the testimony that was given. I may have mis- 
led the Senator in the statement that I made that Rand- 
McNally was about the only concern of the particular class 
which was in the business. I repeat there are eight others 
besides Rand-McNally. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, since the question has been 
raised, I desire to quote the language of Mr. Hiltman, the 
president of D. Appleton & Co., who states: 


D. Appleton & Co. claims that this entire argument— 
That is, as to wages— 


is based on a fallacy. The wage scales in London cited by Rand- 
MeNally were obtained from the American consul, yet, according to the | 
best information we can obtain, do not give a true picture of the wages | 
actually paid for map work of the highest quality such as is necessary 
for a school atlas. 

The Rand-MeNally argument infers that the weekly wage, based on 
the 48-hour week, paid for labor in the preparation of the Appleton 
Modern School Atlas, is far below the wages actually paid. This is 
illustrated by the table below: 

Cartographers, wages actually paid by us in England— 


That is by the Appleton Co.— 
$50 to $120— 


Would that be for a week? 

Mr. SMOOT. It could never be the weekly wage; more than 
likely it is the monthly wage. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. The figure is about right for the monthly wage. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator says that is the monthly wage. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The wages as given in the Rand-McNally 
brief for London are $20.61—I understand these figures now. 
The second column represents the wages which Rand-MeNally 
allege were paid in England. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say that in England wages of 
$120 a week are paid to any person other than the King? 

Mr. COPELAND. I did not suppose there was anybody in 
England aside from the King who received that much. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure there is not. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will notice that I stated I 
wanted the Recorp to show that this is a quotation from Mr. 
Hiltman; it is not my statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows it is not so, though. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am just as well prepared to believe these 
figures as I am to believe the figures presented by the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures given by the Senator from Utah 
are figures as to wages paid generally throughout the United 
States. We know that the figures quoted by the Senator from 
New York are not correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that, without reading, the table to 
which I have referred may be printed in the RECORD: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The table is as follows: 


Class 


7c ˙ —! eee teas ate 
Map pria —j x 


Map engravers.. 5 
Lithopressmen_ 
Lithotransfermen._. 


Mr. COPELAND. Then Mr. Hiltman goes on to say: 


The serious discrepancies in the “ comparative wage scale table com- 
piled by Rand, McNally & Co., therefore, lose much of their force when 
subjected to an application of the real facts as above stated. The 
argument for the necessity of increased tariff protection on maps ac- 
cordingly loses much of its weight, since it was admittedly predicated 
wholly upon the basis of the alleged differences in wage scales pre- 
valling in Chicago and in London. 

Actually much of the difference existing in the labor costs is com- 
pensited for by the fact that the map-making process used in the pro- 
duction of the Appletin atlas is much slower and “time” costs are 
consequently much heavier. The total costs, map for map, we believe, 
are probably just as high for our atlas as they are for the Rand- 
McNally product. 


That is the statement of Mr. Hiltman. 

Mr. SMOOT. And he believes it. 

Mr, COPELAND. He believes it. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to let the Senate of the 
United States decide whether it desires to have the school chil- 
dren of this country taxed 50 cents on every geography on the 
theory that 600 men in Chicago and other limited numbers of 
employees elsewhere may be protected. Everybody within the 
sound of my voice knows the Rand-McNally Co. will continue 
to make atlases and geographies and maps and charts. If I 
believed that thousands of American employees would be giyen 
more money in order that they might enjoy a better standard of 
living by a tax of this character I might be willing to vote such 
a tax, and probably would be willing to do so, but I know per- 
fectly well that, no matter what we may do, the Rand-McNally 
Co, will continue “to do business at the old stand.” 

I am not frightened every time I hear the statement made 
on the floor of the Senate that “If we do not do so-and-so we 
are going to put some concern out of business and throw many 
employees out of work.” I am going to say that several times 
myself before we get through with this bill, no doubt, but I 
am not frightened certainly in this instance. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator's ox is not gored. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; my ox is not gored here, but I haye 
an ox that has been gored so seriously that if it is not given 
immediate treatment it is going to expire; there is not any 
doubt about that; and I am going to call upon the Members 
of the Senate to pull the ox out of the mire and also to bind 
up his wounds. In this case, however, it is unfair to the school 
children of America, to their parents, and to every household 
where atlases are purchased to increase the tariff rate as pro- 
posed. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] brought out a 
very important point. He spoke about the alterations in the 
geography of the world growing out of the World War. The 
maps which we had in our homes 15 years ago are no good 
to-day. The rearrangement of national boundaries in Burope 
has made it necessary for every family desiring to be well-in- 
formed to have a new atlas. I am fortunate; I do not have to 
buy any; I was given two for Christmas; so I am taken care of; 
but think of the families which must buy atlases! I think it 
is preposterous that we should vote a tax upon education, upon 
the homes, in order that the Rand-McNally Co. may have larger 
profits; but, so far as I am concerned, I am perfectly satisfied 
to leave the matter in the hands of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will inquire of the Senator 
from New York if his State does not furnish free textbooks to 
school children? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. So does my State. 

Mr. COPELAND. Every State should do it. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Every State should do it and I think most of 
them do, Therefore, it would not cost the children anything. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; but it would cost the taxpayers some- 
thing. I have heard Senators on this floor object to free text- 
books for the school children of the District of Columbia. If 
I had my way I would have free textbooks in every school in 
America in order that there might be a certainty of education 
of our people, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think 95 per cent of the schools in the United 
States now furnish free textbooks. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. That does not account for the 
atlases that are going to be bought for the homes of the country. 
They are not supplied by the taxpayers; and whether the money 
is paid directly by the parents of these children or not, it cer- 
tainly is paid indirectly through the taxes they are paying. 
When a rich man has occasion to pay his taxes, he does not go 
out in the orchard and dig up a chest of gold and take out a 
handful of the precious stuff to pay his taxes; but he places that 
burden upon the citizen who buys his groceries and his shoes 
and his clothing and everything else that he buys. So that is no 
argument against it; but I sincerely hope the Senate will not 
vote this increased tax upon the people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier or f Shipstead 
Barkley George La Follette Shortridge 
Bingham Gillett McCulloch Smith 

Blaine Jenn McKellar Smoot 

Blease Goff McMaster Steiwer 
Borah Goldsborough McNary Sullivan 
Bratton Greene Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Grundy Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hale Norris Townsend 
Capper Harris Nye Trammell 
Caraway Harrison die Vandenberg 
Connally Hawes Overman Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Patterson Walsh, Mass 
Couzens Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Howell Robsion, Ky Waterman 
Dill ones Schall Watson 

Fess Keyes Sheppard Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BLAINE, I ask to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 198, line 16, it is proposed 
to strike out “etchings, maps, and charts” and insert the words 
“and etchings.” 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I understand that by rejecting 
the committee's amendment we will then accept the House pro- 
posal of 25 per cent ad valorem, which is the present law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there is no con- 
troversy about this amendment, I think. The next amendment 
is the one the controversy is about. I thought that amendment 
had been adopted as we went through the schedule. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, just a moment. As I under- 
stand, a vote “nay ”—— 

Mr. SMOOT, There is no objection whatever to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us vote on them both at 
once. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so that there will be an under- 
standing about the matter, I will state that we simply take out 
“etchings, maps, and charts” and insert “and etchings, 25 per 
cent ad valorem; maps and charts, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 
In other words, we ought to vote on both amendments; and if 
we reject both, charts will go back to 25 per cent, and etch- 
ings, too. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is, if we vote “nay” we vote for the 
present rate of 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. If we vote “yea” we vote to raise it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We raise it on maps and charts, but we leave 
etchings at 25 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As to etchings, there is no 
dispute. This language puts etchings at the present rate of 25 
per cent. There has been no controyersy about that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It ought to be adopted. In 
the case of the next amendment, dealing with charts and maps, 
there is an attempt to raise the rate, which has met with oppo- 
sition here; and those who want to vote against the provision 
should vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to put the 
question on the first amendment first, unless there is unanimous 
consent to put the question on both of them together. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, is there unanimous 
8 now to vote on both of these amendments at the same 
ime? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. Then let me call at- 
tention to the fact that if the first amendment is adopted, 
“etchings, maps, and charts” will be stricken out and there 
will be substituted “ and etchings, 25 per cent.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then if the other amendment is 
rejected, “ maps and charts, 40 per cent ad valorem,” there will 
be no provision at all dealing with maps and charts. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why I said they ought to be voted on 
together. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It occurs to me, then, that the 
appropriate thing to do is to vote upon both of these amend- 
ments at the same time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let them stand or fall, as the case may be. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, then, the 
two amendments will be voted on at once. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The first amendment is, in line 16, 
page 198, to strike out “etchings, maps, and charts,” and 
insert “ etchings.’ The second amendment is, in line 18, after 
the word “valorem” and the semicolon, to insert “maps and 
charts, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, BLEASE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr]. As he is 
not present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this matter, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. ODDIE (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a pair with my colleague [Mr. Prrruax ]. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bam! 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HATFIELD]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rostnson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi Mr. STEPHENS] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BLACK]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mrroarrl with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The Senator from Counecticut [Mr. Waxcorr] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. BLEAsE] ; and 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Arren] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] is necessarily 
detained on official business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FiercHer], and the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK] 
are detained on official business. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). Has 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! voted? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. GLass], and not knowing how he would 
vote I withdraw my vote, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass] is unavoidably absent from the Chamber. If he 
were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE. On this question I have a pair with the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. PRrsJ. If I were privi- 
leged to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I have heretofore announced, 
the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] and the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] are both absent in the 
West in attendance upon a conference regarding the Boulder 
Dam. If present, they would yote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—22 
Deneen Grundy Robsion, Ky. Townsend 
Fess Hale Shortridge Vandenberg 
Gillett Hebert Smoot Waterman 
Goff Moses Steiwer Watson 
Goldsborough Oddie Sullivan 
Greene Patterson Thomas, Idaho 
NAYS—39 
Ashurst Copeland 2 Sheppard 
Barkley Couzens La Follette — 
Blaine Dill McCulloch Smith 
Borah Frazier McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Harris McMaster Trammell 
Brock Harrison Norbeck Wagner 
Brookhart Hawes Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Heftin Nye Walsh, Mont, 
Caraway Howell Ransdell Wheeler 
Connally Jones Schall 
NOT VOTING—35 

Allen George Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 

rd Glass Kera Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Glenn MeNa Simmons 
Black Gould Meteal Steck 
Blease Hastings Overman Stephens 
Broussard Hatfield Phipps Swanson 
Cutting Hayden Pine Tydings 
Dale Jobnson Pittman Walcott 
Fletcher Kean Reed 


So the amendments of the committee were rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that concludes the paper 
schedule. 

The next amendment is on page 201, line 11, in Schedule 15, 
Sundries, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, before we leave the 
paper schedule, permit me to say that 1 could not be on the 
floor this morning immediately after the convening of the 
Senate, and I did not know that an arrangement had been 
made to accept individual amendments. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] secured the adoption of an amend- 
ment in paragraph 1402, line 1, page 189, affecting pulpboard 
in rolls. I would like to have an understanding, if I might have 
the attention of the Senator from Utah, that I may have an 
opportunity to look into that, and that there will be no objec- 
tion to a reconsideration of the vote after I have had an oppor- 
tunity to make some study of the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as I am concerned, I glady agree to 
that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That agreement will be per- 
fectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I would like to know about the 
parliamentary situation as to individual amendments. What is 
the agreement about individual amendments? 

Mr. SMOOT. When we get through with the consideration of 
committee amendments individual amendments will be in order. 

Mr. DILL. I did not hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. SMOOT. When we shall have concluded the considera- 
Gon of committee amendments, individual amendments will be 
n order. 

Mr. DILL. As to this schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. As to all schedules. There have been one or 
two cases where we could not have handled the committee 
amendment without some amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Washington that, under a unanimous-consent 
agreement, there was an agreement to consider individual 
amendments in certain paragraphs, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, it is a peculiar thing, when in all 
the other schedules we were forbidden to offer individual amend- 
ments, when there are few Senators on the floor advantage is 
taken of the situation and other Senators know nothing about 
what is agreed to. I do not think the chairman of the Finance 
Committee ought to do that sort of thing when it has been 
objected to as to every schedule when any considerable number 
of Senators were here. If that is to be the rule, let us have 
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the rule followed as to all schedules. I do not think it is fair 
tə take advantage when only a few Senators are present and 
have that sort of thing done. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Washington does an injustice to the Senator from Utah. 
When the paragraph to which reference has been made was 
taken up a few days ago, announcement was made publicly 
that the way to dispose of the paragraph was to have individual 
amendments offered. The language in the amendment offered 
by the Finance Committee was such that the paragraph could 
not be intelligently treated without amendments being made 
on the floor. 

Mr. DILL. That was said about other schedules, also. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It has been done as to other 
schedules also. There have been amendments offered other than 
those offered by the committee. 

Mr. President, I would like to make an announcement. We 
have now reached the last schedule in the tariff bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Outside of the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It may be finished in an 
hour, though it will probably take Several days, We will soon 
be recurring to the amendments that have been passed over. 
I would like to make a request that the Senator from Utah 
prepare a list of all the Senate committee amendments that 
have been passed over, starting with the first schedule in the 
bill, and have it placed on Senators’ desks, so that when we 
reach the time to take up the amendments that have been passed 
over, there will be no excuse for one not to be prepared, and 
we will all have before us the amendments in the order in 
which they are to be taken up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that information I will have on 
the desk of every Senator to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will not the Senator also 
have a list of the amendments which have been proposed in- 
volving provisions of the House where increases were made, so 
as to show what the Senate has done? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would take some time to prepare such a list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what does the 
Senator ask, that the action taken by this body upon the vari- 
ous Senate committee amendments be tabulated and set forth, 
showing which amendments have been adopted and which ones 
rejected? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator think 
it would be wise to wait until all the amendments shall have 
been disposed of? Many have been passed over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; perhaps that would be well. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My thought on that was that 
those amendments we have forgotten about, that have been 
passed over in various schedules, some in the rayon schedule, 
many in the chemical schedule, be tabulated and enumerated 
from the beginning, so that we would know in what order they 
are to be taken up ultimately. - 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that, but what I had in mind 
was the fact that since we began the consideration of the bill, so 
many other things haye happened that unless each Senator kept 
his own tabulated record it is impossible to know what was done 
with each amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire that information now, 
so far as it could be given? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; but when we go back to the beginning 
of the bill to take up individual amendments, we ought to have 
that information. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: I hope th® Senator will spare 
the humiliation that will come to the Finance Committee when 
that tabulation is made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be perfectly willing to prepare the infor- 
mation when the schedules have been concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah, so that we may know exactly where we are, does he 
propose now to go into the sundry schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. And take up the Senate committee amend- 
ments first? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. After the committee amendments in that 
schedule are out of the way, then the schedule will be open to 
individual amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; then we will take up the free list. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then we are not to take up individual 
amendments to the sundries schedule until after we have finished 
with the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. HARRISON, Of course, when we get to the free list it 
will be open to individual amendment, will it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not under the unanimous-consent agreement. 
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Mr, HARRISON. How are we going to consider the free list 
very well unless individual amendments may be offered here 
and there to some items? 

Mr. WATSON. They may be offered but not discussed. My 
understanding of the rule is—and the Senator from Utah will 
correct me if I am wrong—that we are to finish all the sched- 
ules, the committee amendments being first considered. After 
they shall have been finished, then individual amendments are 
to be taken up, beginning with the first schedule and running 
through the bill in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. WATSON. That applies to the free list the same as to 
the other schedules, 

Mr. HARRISON. Then when we finish the free list, consider- 
ing the Senate committee amendments first—I have forgotten 
whether there are many of them or not—— 

Mr. SMOOT. There are not so many. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then we are to go to the first, the chemical 
schedule, and consider individual amendments. Then we will 
not reach the free list for individual amendments until we get 
through with all the other schedules, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let us have an understanding 
now. I think that after we finish the free list, those amend- 
ments which have not been disposed of, which haye been tem- 
porarily passed over, should likewise be disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is understood. I think there are only 
about three of them. 

Mr. COPELAND. “May I ask the Senator from Utah if we 
have individual amendments to the administrative features of 
the bill, Titles III and IV, when we are to present them? 

Mr. SMOOT. They should be presented when the bill gets in 
the Senate. If we decide in the Senate to take up the adminis- 
trative features first, those amendments will then be in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am perfectly clear on the 16 schedules 
that we would take them up and offer individual amendments, 
but if we have the regular order after we finish the schedules 
we then would be ready to introduce individual amendments 
to Titles III and IV. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator had that privilege when we were 
considering the administrative features of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. They would have to be left until the bill 
gets into the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; when the bill is in the Senate. As far 
as the bill as in Committee of the Whole is concerned, that 
privilege has already been granted. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Utah to say that there will be no individual amendments con- 
sidered on the sundries schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not unless we have unanimous consent. 

Mr. DILL. Is there going to be unanimous consent to take 
them up unexpectedly? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there ought to be. Let me say 
to the Senator from Washington and to all Senators that no 
unanimous consent will be granted to take up individual amend- 
ments or amendments out of order before the absence of a 
quorum is suggested; so we will have no trouble about it on 
that score. 

Mr. DILL. I thank the Senator for that promise. We know 
what committee amendments are coming up, but we do not 
know what individual amendments may be offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the first 
amendment in schedue 15, sundries. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In Schedule 15, “ Sundries,” in para- 
graph 1501, page 201, in line 9, the committee proposes to strike 
out the words “articles in” and insert “articles, in,“ so as to 
read: 


Molded, pressed; or formed articles, in part of asbestos, etc. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to, The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 201, line 11, the committee 
proposes to strike out “cement, 30” and insert “cement or 
synthetic resin, 25,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


(b) Molded, pressed, or formed articles, in part of asbestos, contain- 
ing any binding agent, coating, or filler, other than hydraulic cement or 
synthetic resin, 25 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to, and the next amendment will be stated. 

The LESISLATIVE CLERK. On page 201, line 22, at the be- 
ginning of the paragraph, insert “(a).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The next amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment is, on page 202, 
line 1, after the word “bats,” to insert the words“ golf tees.” 


pee: 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That, Mr. President, is a 
contested paragraph. £ assume the Senator from Utah wants 
to pass over for the time being the contested paragraphs or 
amendments, or is the Senator from New York ready to go 
ahead with the paragraph? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, I am not interested in that 
paragraph, but I am interested in the next one, paragraph 1503. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know of any objection to this 
paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On page 202, clause (b), is 
similar to other clauses inserted in various paragraphs of the 
schedule, and I have reason to believe there is opposition to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be, but I had not heard of it 
before. Let us agree to it, and if there is objection to it I will 
ask for reconsideration of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would be satisfied with 
that arrangement if I did not feel under obligation, because of 
something that has been said to me about it, to give notice to 
other Senators of it coming up. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants it to go over, I will let 
it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the amend- 
ment on page 202, line 1, inserting the words “golf tees”? 
Without objection, the amendment is agreed to. The clerk will 
report the next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment is, on page 
202, after line 5, to insert the following: 


(b) There shall not be classified under this paragraph: (1) any 
article chiefly used for the amusement of children, or (2) any part of 
any such article. 


Mr. SMOOT. A request has been made that that amendment 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be passed over. 

Mr, COPELAND. I would like to have it agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I nrust ask that it be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be passed over and the 
clerk will state the next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 202, in line 16, after the 
word “synthetic,” strike out the word “ phenolic,” so as to read: 


Other than imitation pearl beads, beads in imitation of precious or 
semiprecious stones, and beads in chief value of synthetic resin. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a satisfactory amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The next amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment is, on page 
202, line 20, after the word “than,” to strike out “5 cents per 
inch, 2 cents per inch and 20,” and insert in lieu thereof “ one- 
half of 1 cent per inch, 60 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than one-half of 1 cent and not more than 5 cents per inch, 90,” 
so as to make the sentence read: 


Imitation solid pearl beads, valued at not more than one-half of 1 
cent per inch, 60 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than one-half 
of 1 cent and not more than 5 cents per inch, 90 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is my purpose to contest 
this amendment. What does the Senator from Utah wish done 
with it? Does he want to go into a discussion of it now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we might as well. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
thinks we might go through the schedule and see if there are 
any uncontested items that might be dealt with first. I think I 
can speak at some considerable length upon this amendment. 

Mr. GHORGE. I suggest it is better to go through the sched- 
ule for uncontested amendnrents. We would then have a very 
much clearer idea about the time that will be consumed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment in line 20 
will be passed over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 203, line 1, strike out “4 
cents per inch and 40“ and insert “90,” so as to read: 

Iridescent imitation solid pearl beads, valued at not more than 10 
cents per inch, 90 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That should go over. It is 
the same subject matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. The next amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 203, line 3, after the word 
“synthetic,” strike out the word “ phenolic,” so as to read: 

Beads composed in chief value of synthetic resin, 75 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The next amendment will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 203, line 23, strike out the 
word “valorem” and insert “valorem; any of the foregoing 
containing any part, however small, of rayon or other synthetic 
textile, 90 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 204, after line 18, insert 
the following: 


(c) Hats, bonnets, and hoods, wholly or in chief yalue of any braid 
not provided for in this paragraph, if such braid is composed in any 
part, however small, of rayon or other synthetic textile: 

(1) Blocked or trimmed (whether or not bleached, dyed, colored, or 
stained), $4 per dozen and 50 per cent ad valorem; 

(2) If sewed (whether or not blocked, trimmed, bleached, dyed, 
colored, or stained), $4 per dozen and 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, may I inquire if this relates 
to rayon? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If I understand the amend- 
ment correctly, it is simply to provide against the possibility 
of hats, bonnets, and hoods in the future being made in part 
of rayon. There are no hats, hoods, or bonnets at the present 
time so made, but this is a precautionary amendment so as to 
make the rate upon hats, bonnets, and hoods of this class the 
same as the rates upon those made of straw, paper, grass, and so 
forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. We ought first to pass upon the amendment at 
the bottom of page 203, which virtually required this amend- 
ment, so that if one goes over both of them should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both amendments will be 
passed over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 205, in line 13, after the 
word “toilet,” strike out the words “brushes composed” and 
insert the words “ brushes, composed,” so as to read: 


Handles and backs for toothbrushes and other toilet brushes, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of any product provided for in paragraph 
31, 1 cent each and 50 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no objection to that, 
Tt is a matter of classification only. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not so sure about that. I think I 
will ask to have it go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then the whole paragraph 
might go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection to that particular 
amendment, however. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., Without objection, the amend- 
ment in line 13, page 205, is agreed to. The remainder of the 
paragraph will be passed over, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will answer one question with reference to this matter, it 
might aid some of us that have some doubt about it as to what 
our conclusions will be. On page 203, in paragraph 1505, 
having to do with braids, and so forth, the following words 
are added: 


Any of the foregoing containing any part, however small, of rayon 
or other synthetic textile, 90 per cent ad valorem. 


In the amendments, generally speaking, where the rate is 
fixed upon some component part as being of chief value of a 
certain product that expression is generally carried in that 
way; but in the provision relating to braids and laces it is 
provided that if any part of it is rayon, however small, then 
a different rate is to be applied. The question is, Why was 
that not written “the chief value of which is rayon,” or “the 
larger component part of which is rayon,” instead of saying 
“any part of it being rayon” ? 

Mr. SMOOT. This was done at the earnest request of the 
braid manufacturers. They felt that it was necessary in order 
to protect their interests, so that if there ever was any rayon 
it would be classed as provided for in the amendment, 

Mr. HARRISON. The question with me is why was it 
stated, “if it has any part of rayon” instead of “if rayon is 
of the chief value” in connection with braids and laces? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that in these braids the 
chief value is hemp. It always has been and I suppose always 
will be. If they put any rayon whatever in the facing, of course, 
it gives it a silk effect. It would not be the chief value eyen 
in that case. Sometimes in the making of a piece of cloth we 
have stripes of silk perhaps three-eighths to one-half inch apart. 
The silk is twisted around the yarn and, of course, it shows 
in the cloth as a stripe of silk. In this case the chief value 
in the braid has been and always will be of hemp. They can 
make the same identical stripe in the braid by putting the 
least bit of rayon in it. Of course, it seemed to me and to the 
committee that they ought to be protected against that practice. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Let that go over. I want to look into it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The question the Senator 
raises is the reason why the paragraph ought to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment in line 13, 
page 205, has been agreed to. The balance of the paragraph 
will be passed over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 
1 The LEGISLATIVE CrerK, On page 207, paragraph 1511, cork 

ark. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That paragraph should go 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a decrease in rate. The Senator will 
see that it is a decrease in weight. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it is, but I have a 
memorandum to look up something in connection with it. I do 
not think it will be contested, but I would like to have it go 
over. There is one increase, but most of the rates are decreased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 1511 will be passed 
over. The next amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment is in para- 
graph 1513, page 208, line 21, dolls and doll clothing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is a contested para- 
graph and should be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will be passed 
over. The next amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 210, paragraph 1514, in line 
7, the committee proposés to strike out “emery, corundum and 
artificial abrasive grains and emery, corundum and artificial 
abrasives,” and insert in lieu thereof “emery, corundum, gar- 
net, and artificial abrasives, in grains, or,” so as to read: 


Par. 1514. Emery, corundum, garnet, and artificial abrasives, in 
grains, or ground, pulverized, refined, or manufactured, 1 cent per 
pound; emery wheels, emery files, and manufactures of which emery, 
corundum, or artificial abrasive is the component material of chief 
yalue, not specially proyided for; and all papers, cloths, and combina- 
tions of paper and cloth, wholly or partly coated with artificial or natu- 
ral abrasives, or with a combination of natural and artificial abrasives ; 
all the foregoing, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand these rates are 
the same as carried on other abrasives. This amendment has 
been suggested by the Treasury Department to provide uni- 
formity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I notice that in paragraph 1514, page 210, 
there is an error, which I desire to correct. In line 12 on that 
page, after the word “corundum,” there should be inserted a 
comma and the word “garnet.” That is the same language that 
occurs elsewhere. I should like that amendment to be made at 
this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is satisfactory. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question. I notice on page 208, in para- 
graph 1512, that dice carry a 50 per cent ad valorem duty. Is 
that for the purpose of keeping dice from being imported into 
the United States or to give the domestic manufacturer a 
“ greater play” with his product? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the American can play better with 
American dice than he can with foreign dice, because the foreign 
ones may be loaded. [Luughter.] 

Mr. SMITH. It seems to be proposed to load the domestic 
ones also, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment in paragraph 1514, in lines 7, 8, and 9, will be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT, On page 210, in line 12, after the word “ corun- 
dum,” I move to insert a comma and the word “ garnet.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to that 
amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is now referring to line 12, on 
page 210? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. As the Senator will notice, a 
comma and the word “garnet” were left out by the Printing 
Office. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment on page 210, line 12, proposed by the Senator from Utah is 
agreed to. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 210, in line 17, after the 
words “ad valorem,” to insert: 


Any of the foregoing, if containing more than 0.1 of 1 per cent of 
vanadium, or more than 0.2 of 1 per cent of tungsten, molybdenum, 
boron, tantalum, titanium, columbium or niobium, or uranium, or more 
than 0.3 of 1 per cent of chromium, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Let that go over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I also ask that that go over, so that we may 
ascertain the effect of the relative changes in the metal schedule 
on these various articles, 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason it was put in here. The 
Senator will remember that there was an increase made in the 
metal schedule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. By the Senate committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. By the Senate; and it is simply to carry out 
the action already agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think the Senate agreed to all the 
increases involved in these different items. I should like to 
have the amendment go over. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment should go 
over. I will ask the Senator from Utah to consider, while this 
amendment is pending for future action, the elimination of the 
word “yanadium” from this paragraph. I will suggest that 
for the consideration of the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. Let the amendment go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1516, page 211, line 
7, after the word “each,” to strike out “2 cents” and to insert 
“2% cents.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that that entire para- 
graph go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts the paragraph will be passed over. The 
next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 212, line 2, before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “40 per cent” and insert “ 30 
per cent,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Pan. 1517. Percussion caps, cartridges, and cartridge shells empty, 30 
per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is a reduction and 
ae be adopted. It restores the rate provided in the act of 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all there Is to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1518, on page 212, line 
Ns the word “rayon,” to insert “or other synthetic 
textile.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Those words are inserted in 
the definition of rayon in conformity with the amendment 
adopted in several other paragraphs. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 213, line 1, after the word 
“bleached,” to strike out “50 per cent” and insert “25 per 
cent.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment provides a 
reduction both of the rate in the act of 1922 and of the House 
rate. The amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 3, before the words “ad 
valorem,” to strike out “75 per cent” and insert “50 per 
cent.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment provides a 
reduction from the rate in the act of 1922 and also the House 
rate. The committee ig to be congratulated in the case of 
these two amendments in recommending a rate lower than that 
provided by the present law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1519 (a), on page 
216, line 2, after the words “black fox,” to strike out “and 
plates, mats, and crosses of dressed dog, goat, or kid skins, 25 
per cent ad valorem; all the foregoing, if dyed, 30 per cent ad 
valorem,” and insert “25 per cent ad valorem; dressed dog, 
goat, or kid skins, and plates, mats, linings, strips, and crosses 
thereof, 10 per cent ad valorem; any of.the foregoing, if dyed, 
shall be subject to an additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem,” 
so as to read: 

Par. 1519. (a) Dressed furs and dressed fur skins (except silver or 
black fox), 25 per cent ad valorem; dressed dog, goat, or kid skins, and 
plates, mats, linings, strips, and crosses thereof, 10 per cent ad valorem ; 
any of the foregoing, if dyed, shall be subject to an additional duty of 5 
per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will explain that amend- 
ment yery briefly. Unless some other Senator objects, I should 
favor the adoption of the amendment. It leaves the duty on 
dressed furs and dressed fur skins the same as in the act of 
1922 and in the House bill. In the second clause the amend- 
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ment reduces the duty on dressed dog, goat, or kid skins from 
25 per cent to 10 per cent. The duty on plates and mats, linings, 
strips, made of these skins, is the same as in the act of 1922. 
The third clause imposes an additional 5 per cent duty in the 
case of skins that are dyed. The House bill makes such pro- 
vision and the Senate committee concurs in the action of the 
House, The only increase in the paragraph is that of 5 per 
cent in the case of skins that are dyed, and I suppose that is to 
offset the cost of the dyeing material and labor that might be 
involved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
why a different rate is provided for silver and black fox furs 


from the rate carried by other kinds of furs? Why is an excep- 


tion made in the case of black and silver fox furs? 

Mr. SMOOT. Furs of that character are worth from $100 to 
$250 and sometimes $300 apiece. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Even so, does that justify a 100 per cent 
higher rate on them than on the furs that come under this 
paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are a luxury, pure and simple. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The duty on silver or black 


fox furs is 35 per cent, as I understand. 


Mr. BARKLEY. It is 50 per cent under subdivision (c) of 
the same paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate under the present law is 50 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no amendment in order to that 


subdivision of the paragraph at this time; but I wondered, in 


view of the fact that silver and black foxes are worn by those 
who can afford them, why should the rate on such furs be 
double the rate as compared to all other furs? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Black and silver fox furs 
are luxuries, as the Senator from Utah says. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, and the rate is 50 per cent in the 
existing law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Many things which used to be luxuries have 
now become necessities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 216, line 12, after the word 
“plates,” to strike out “linings” and insert “mats, linings, 
strips,” and in line 13, after the word “ mats,” to insert “ linings, 
strips,“ so as to read: 


(b) Manufactures of fur (except silver or black fox), further advanced 
than dressing, prepared for use as material (whether or not joined or 
sewed together) including plates, mats, linings, strips, and crosses (ex- 
cept plates, mats, linings, strips, and crosses of dog, goat, and kid 
skins), if not dyed, 35 per cent ad valorem; if dyed, 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no objection to that 
amendment. 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 216, line 21, after the word 
species,“ to insert “or of dog, goat, or kid skins,“ so as to 
read: 


(d) Articles of wearing apparel of every description, wholly or partly 
manufactured, composed wholly or in chief value of hides or skins of 
cattle of the bovine species, or of dog, goat, or kid skins, and not spe- 
cially provided for, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me see if I have the facts 
as to this amendment correct. The Senate restored the rate on 
wearing apparel of dog or goat skins as provided in the act of 
1922, but the rate proposed is a reduction of the rate carried 
by the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1526, on page 218, line 
18, before the words “ per dozen,” where they occur the second 
time, to strike out “ $1.50” and insert “ $1.25,” so as to read: 

Par. 1526. Hats, caps, bonnets, and hoods, for men’s, women’s, boys’, 
or children’s wear, trimmed or untrimmed, including bodies, hoods; 
plateaux, forms, or shapes, for hats or bonnets, composed wholly or in 
chief value of fur of the rabbit, beaver, or other animals, valued at not 
more than $6 per dozen, $1.25 per dozen. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a reduction of the 
House rate, and the House rate is a reduction of the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Itis. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to have that 
paragraph go over and also the one following it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph referred to by 
the Senator from New York will be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator does not want 
paragraph 1526 to go over, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendments in that paragraph provide re- 
ductions in the rates of duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. Sometimes the Senator from New York 
wants an increase, 

Mr. SMOOT. Excuse me, Senator, I forgot it was the Senator 
from New York who made the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator asks that the 
paragraph go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want it to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will go over at 
7 — request of the Senator from New Tork and also paragraph 

i. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope that the Senator from 
New York will not ask that paragraph 1527 go over. It retains 
the rate in the present law. 
ie COPELAND. I shall have to ask that it go over at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 221, line 12, after “ Par. 
1528,” to strike out “ Diamonds and other precious stones, rough 
or uncut, and not advanced in condition or value from their 
natural state by cleaving, splitting, cutting, or other process, 
whether in their natural form or broken, any of the foregoing 
not set, and diamond dust, 10 per cent ad valorem; pearls,” and 
to insert “ Pearis.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is the amendment by which the Re- 
publican Party proposes to put diamonds on the free list for the 
benefit of the farmers. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is merely political talk. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But it is the truth. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not done for that reason at all, as the 
Senator knows. ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1528, on page 221, in 
line 18, before the words “ad valorem,” to strike out “20 per 
cent“ and insert “10 per cent,” so as to read: 


Par. 1528. Pearls and parts thereof, drilled or undrilled, but not 
set or strung (except temporarily), 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment reduces 
the rate on pearls from 20 per cent to 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 221, line 22, before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “20 per cent” and insert “10 
per cent,” so as to read: 


Diamonds, coral, rubies, cameos, and other precious stones and semi- 
precious stones, cut but not set, and suitable for use in the manufacture 
of jewelry, 10 per cent ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 221, line 24, after the word 
“pearls,” to strike out “and coated with fish-scale solution,” so 
as to read: 


Imitation precious stones, cut or faceted, imitation semiprecious 
stones, faceted, marcasites and imitation marcasites, imitation half 
pearls, and hollow or filled imitation pearls of all shapes, without hole 
or with hole partly through only, 20 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a proper amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 222, line 8, after the word 
“pearls ” to insert “and iridescent imitation solid pearls.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is necessary because of 
changes made preyiously in the phraseology of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 222, in line 11, after the 
word “applicable,” to strike out “to imitation solid pearl 
beads,” and insert “under paragraph 1503 to beads of the same 
character,” so as to read: 

Imitation solid pearls and iridescent imitation solid pearls, unpierced, 
pierced, or partially pierced, loose, or mounted, of whatever shape, color, 
or design, shall bear the same rate of duty as is applicable under para- 
graph 1503 to beads of the same character. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment is also 
necessary on account of the change in phraseology. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1529 (a), on page 222, 
line 17, before the word “veils,” to insert “lace window cur- 
tains,”. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that amendment 
probably will be contested. 

Mr. SMOOT. The item is merely put in its proper place here, 
but if the Senator wishes it to go over we will let it go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it had better go over 
until I can consult the experts about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to reserve the right in case 
the changes I desire to suggest in relation to imitation pearls 
should be in conflict with the items in the latter part of para- 
graph 1528 to return to that paragraph if necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. The item at present under consideration has 
ho reference whatever to the paragraph to which the Senator 
now refers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Paragraph 1503 deals with 
pearl beads and the one to which the Senator refers deals with 
imitation pearl beads. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from New York wants to have 
the paragraph reconsidered later, we will take it up again. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think he will find that it has reference to 
another matter than the one in which he is interested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the chair- 
man of the committee, does all of paragraph 1529 go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; merely the amendment in regard to lace 
window curtains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 1529 (a), on page 223, 
in line 7, after the figures “1523,” to strike out 1530 (e), 1702, 
or 1721” and insert “or 1530 (e), or, in Title II (free list)“; in 
line 8, before the word “ of,” to strike out “or (e).“ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment is proposed 
in order to make the text uniform throughout the bill, and I 
have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1529 (a), on page 223, 
in line 13, after the word“ rayon,” to insert “ or other synthetic 
textile.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment is made 
necessary by reason of the definition of rayon which has been 
incorporated in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. y 

Mr. SMITH. Have the other items dealing with rayon been 
agreed to or passed over? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The rayon schedule has been 
adopted except for one amendment, which has no connection 
with the pending item. 

Mr. GEORGE. This language simply relates to the definition 
of rayon; it has no bearing except as a part of the definition of 
rayon. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me ask the Senator this question. There 
were passed over two paragraphs which provided, as I recall, 
that certain articles made even in the smallest degree of rayon 
should bear the duty indicated here of 90 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. They were in the sundries schedule. The 
same principle has been carried all through the textile schedules 
by the Finance Committee. The amendments to which the 
Senator refers have been disagreed to or haye been passed over. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, in case they should be amended, this 
amendment would have to be amended also. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; let me state to the Senator that the 
pending amendment relates exclusively to the definition of 
rayon. 

There has been a long controversy about the proper definition 
of rayon, and finally the Congress has thus far at least agreed 
to the definition which describes it as “ rayon or other synthetic 
textile.” 

Mr. SMITH. In other words, the rayon schedule provides 
that definition? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; and those who use that process wish to 
retain that part of the definition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment was, on page 223, line 24, after the word 
“ composed,” te insert “valued at not over 60 cents per dozen, 
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3 cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at over 60 
cents per dozen,” and on page 224, line 1, after the word “ad,” 
to strike out “ valorem” and insert: 


valorem: Provided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a 
less duty than 75 per cent ad valorem: Provided further, That any 
of the foregoing made with hand rolled or hand-made hems shall be 
subject to an additional duty of 1 cent each. 


So as to read: 


* 

(b) Handkerchiefs, wholly or in part of lace, and handkerchiefs em- 
broidered (whether with a plain or fancy initial, monogram, or other- 
wise, and whether or not the embroidery is on a scalloped edge), tam- 
boured, appliquéd, or from which threads have been omitted, drawn, 
punched, or cut, and with threads introduced after weaving to finish 
or ornament the openwork, not including one row of straight hem- 
stitching adjoining the hem; all the foregoing, finished or unfinished, 
of whatever material composed, valued at not over 60 cents per dozen, 3 
cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at over 60 cents per 
dozen, 4 cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That none 
of the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty than 75 per cent ad 
valorem : Provided further, That any of the foregoing made with hand 
rolled or handmade hems shall be subject to an additional duty of 1 
cent each. 


Mr. BARKLEY. That amendment will have to go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; the amendment in re- 
gard to handkerchiefs will have to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 224, line 14, after the word 
“ad,” to strike out “yalorem; elastic” and insert “ valorem. 
No wearing apparel or article so attached to such body-support- 
ing garment shall be subject to a less rate of duty than if im- 
ported separately. Elastic,“ and in line 19, after the word 
a rade to strike out “more than 12 inches in width,” so as 
to read: 


(e) Corsets, girdle-corsets, step-in-corsets, brassieres, bandeaux-bras- 
sieres; corsets, girdle-corsets, or step-in-corsets, attached to brassieres 
or bandeaux-brassieres; all similar body-supporting garments; all the 
foregoing of Whatever material composed, finished or unfinished, and 
all wearing apparel or articles to which any of the foregoing is at- 
tached, 60 per cent ad valorem; all the foregoing composed in whole 
or in part of elastic fabric, 75 per cent ad valorem, No wearing ap- 
parel or article so attached to such body-supporting garment shall be 
subject to a less rate of duty than if imported separately. Elastic 
fabrics of whatever material composed, knit, woven, or braided, in part 
of india rubber, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I haye no objection to that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me inquire about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is necessary. If it were not in here, corsets 
and brassieres and all the items mentioned in this paragraph 
could be brought in under the corset rate with some very costly 
material attached to them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know to what extent wearing ap- 
parel is attached to these articles so as to come in as a single 
item; but it seems to me that if any considerable amount of 
wearing apparel comes in at a lower rate simply attached to a 
corset, if they are brought in together, there is no reason why 
the rate on the attached part should be the same as that on the 
corset. 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment does not put a higher duty on 
it. If the Senator will read it, he will see that it says that the 
article attached shall not be taxed at a less rate than if it came 
in alone. I think the Senator has not read it carefully. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think I can 
explain that matter to the Senator. 

The House bill provided that any article of wearing apparel 
to which any corset, brassiere, and so forth, was attached should 
be dutiable under paragraph 1529 (c). As the rates in the bill 
on silk wearing apparel and rayon wearing apparel and in some 
cases on wool wearing apparel exceed the 60 per cent rate in 
paragraph 1529 (c), the Finance Committee inserted this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I had in mind, of course, was arti- 
cles that if brought in separately would be dutiable at even 
less than the tariff on the corset, but if attached to it would 
bear the rate which the corset itself would bear. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has nothing to do with this amendment, 
A condition of that kind would not be affected by this amend- 
ment at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not going to object to it at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


—— 
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The next amendment was, on page 225, line 10, before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out 12½ per cent” and insert 
“15 per cent,” so as to read: 


(b) Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph (d) of this 
paragraph), made from hides or skins of cattle of the bovine species: 

(1) Sole or belting leather (including offal), rough, partly finished, 
finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into outer or 
inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, box toes, or any forms or 
shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, footwear, or belting, 15 
per cent ad valorem ; 


Mr. BARKLEY. That will have to go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Les; let the whole paragraph on pages 225 and 
226 go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator will try to arrange a special day to take up this very 
important subject of hides, leather, boots, and shoes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I will. 

I want to say that I think there is no question but that hides 
and leather and boots and shoes will take more time than all 
the rest of the sundries put together; so, Mr. President, I shall 
ask that these items be taken up at some particular time, so 
that the Senate will receive notice that that is what is going 
to take place, and all the Senators who are interested in the 
two paragraphs ean be here, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 1530 will be passed 
over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 228, line 22, after the word 
for,“ to strike out “35 per cent ad valorem” and insert “30 
per cent ad valorem in the case of parchment, and 40 per cent 
ad valorem in the case of leather or rawhide,” so as to read: 


Par, 1531. Bags, baskets, belts, satchels, cardcases, pocketbooks, jewel 
boxes, portfolios, and other boxes and cases, not jewelry, wholly or in 
chief value of leather or parchment, and manufactures of leather, raw- 
hide, or parchment, or of which leather, rawhide, or parchment is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided for, 30 per 
cent ad valorem in the case of parchment, and 40 per cent ad valorem 
in the case of leather or rawhide; any of the foregoing permanently 
fitted and furnished with traveling, bottle, drinking, dining or luncheon, 
sewing, manicure, or similar sets, 55 per cent ad valorem. 


1 5 SMOOT. That is on account of the increase in the rates 
on es. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is due to the increased 
duties on leather that were levied in the earlier paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose it ought to go over 
on that account. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it had better go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If those duties are imposed 
in that paragraph, these duties should stand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, they must stand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This paragraph should go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The whole paragraph will be 

over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Yes; the whole paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 229, line 7, after the word 
“length,” to strike out “(including the unfolded length of cuffs 
or other appendages)”; in line 9, after the word “namely,” to 
strike out Men's gloves not over 12 inches in length, $6.50 per 
dozen pairs; women’s and children’s gloves” and insert 
Gloves“; and in line 12, before the word “fraction,” to insert 
“ major,” so as to read: 


Par. 1532. (a) Gloves made wholly or in chief value of leather, 
whether wholly or partly manufactured, shall be dutiable at the follow- 
ing rates, the lengths stated in each case being the extreme length 
when stretched to their fullest extent, namely: Gloves not over 12 
inches in length $5.50 per dozen pairs; for each inch or major fraction 
thereof in excess of 12 inches, 50 cents per dozen pairs. 


Mr. SMITH. Why not let that go over? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Tuomas] and other Senators desire that to go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This paragraph will be passed 
over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 230, line 14, after para- 
graph 1535, to strike out: 


Artificial flies, snelled hooks, leaders or casts, finished or unfinished, 
65 per cent ad valorem; fish hooks, fishing rods and reels, artificial 
baits, and all other fishing tackle and parts thereof, fly books, fly boxes, 
fishing baskets or creels, finished or unfinished, not specially provided 
for, envept fishing lines, fishing nets and seines, 55 per cent ad valorem: 
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Provided, That any prohibition of the importation of feathers in this act 
shall not be construed as applying to artificial flies used for fishing, or 
to feathers used for the manufacture of such flies. 


And insert: 


Fishhooks, fishing rods and reels, artificial flies, artificial baits, snelled 
hooks, leaders or casts, and all other fishing tackle and parts thereof, 
fly books, fly boxes, fishing baskets or creels, finished or unfinished, not 
specially provided for, except fishing lines, fishing mets and seines, 45 
per cent ad valorem: Provided, That any prohibition of the importation 
of feathers in this act shall not be construed as applying to artificial 
flies used for fishing or to feathers used for the manufacture of such flies. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment restores the 
rates and language of the act of 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. And we thought it was better than the House 
provision. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senate committee amend- 
ment reduces the House rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. We ought to adopt that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 231, line 9, before the 
word “of” to strike out “candles, 35 per cent ad valorem; 
manufactures” and insert “manufactures,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Pan. 1536. Manufactures of amber, bladders, or wax, or of which these 
substances or any of them is the component material of chief value, not 
specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what has be- 
come of candles? 

Mr. SMOOT. Candles go back to the rate of 1922. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I supposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what is done. ` 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the result of this change 
is to put candles not made of wax under paragraph 1557? 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 1558 now, I think. That is where 
they would fail. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, en page 231, line 17, after the 
words “ad yalorem” to strike out the semicolon and “ manu- 
factures of chip roping, 50 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


Par, 1537. (a) Manufactures of bone, chip, grass, sca grass, horn, 
quills, palm leaf, straw, weeds, or whalebone, or of which these sub- 
stances or any of them is the component material of chief value, not 
specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. The terms grass 
and “straw” mean these substances in their natural state and not the 
separated fibers thereof. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The effect of that amend- 
ment is to place chip roping on the free list, there being no 
domestic production of this raw product. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 233, line 1, after the word 
“substance,” to strike out “provided for in paragraph 28”; in 
line 3, after the word “ blocks,” to insert “strips, blanks”; and 
in line 6, after the werd “foregoing,” to insert “ or of any other 
product of which any synthetic resin or resinlike substance is 
the chief binding agent,” so as to read: 


(b) Laminated products (whether or not provided for elsewhere in 
this act) of which any synthetic resin or resin-like substance is the 
chief binding agent, in sheets or plates, 25 cents per pound and 30 per 
cent ad valorem; in rods, tubes, blocks, strips, blanks, or other forms, 
50 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem; manufactures wholly 
or in chief value of any of the foregoing, or of any other product of 
which any synthetic resin or resinlike substance is the chief binding 
agent, 50 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 28 is the chemical schedule with 
American valuation. That is paragraphs 27 and 28. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no objection to that 
amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I received some correspond- 
ence to-day, which I have not had a chance to read, about lami- 
nated products. I do not know that it is worth while to put 
this matter over on that account, however. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think it is. This 
simply refers it back to the chemical schedule of 1928. The 
words “strips and blanks” have been inserted in order to 
include laminated material cut into strips and blanks, and 
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covered by the phrase “or other forms.” 
that. 

The phrase “or of any other product of which any synthetic 
resin or resinlike substance is the chief binding agent” is 
inserted in order to make specific provision for molded products, 
as I understand. It is in conformity with the other rates in 
this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 233, line 19, before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “60 per cent” and insert 
“40 per cent,” so as to read: 


Par, 1541. (a) Musical instruments and parts thereof, not specially 
provided for, pianoforte or player-piano actions and parts thereof, 
violin-bow hair, pitch pipes, tuning forks, tuning hammers, and metro- 
nomes, all the foregoing, 40 per cent ad valorem ; pipe organs or pipe- 
organ player actions and parts thereof, 60 per cent ad valorem; cases 
for musical instruments, 50 per cent ad valorem; chin rests for violins, 
40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Those are reductions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Coretanp] desire to have this amendment go over? 

Mr. COPELAND. Les. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over, then, at the suggestion of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from New York desire to 
have the amendment in line 19 go over? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That paragraph contains a 
provision with reference to toys, which is probably what the 
Senator from New York wants to consider; also an amendment 
as to carillons. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is not the one, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I have no objection to 
those earlier amendments. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to have the paragraph go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 1541 will be passed 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want the whole of the para- 
graph to go over? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am interested particularly in the amend- 
ment in line 23, page 233, and in paragraph (d) at the end. 
No; I have no objection to the first amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think this is all right. 

Mr. COPELAND, Yes; that is all right. I have no objection 
to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
line 19? 

Mr. SMOOT. Line 19. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Which reduces the rate on 
chin rests for violins from 60 per cent to 40 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 233, line 20, after the word 
“not,” to strike out “ otherwise” aud insert “ specially,” so as 
to read: 


Bridges for fretted stringed instruments, not specially provided for, 
50 per cent ad valorem, : 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The first amendment is for 
clarification. There is no objection to that. The second one is 
a return to the 1922 rate. There is no objection to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 234, line 2, after the word 
“assembled,” to insert “made after the year 1800,“ so as to 
read: 


(b) Violins, violas, violoncellos, and double basses, of all sizes, wholly 
or partly manufactured or assembled, made after the year 1800, $1.25 
each and 35 per cent ad yalorem; unassembled parts, 40 per cent ad 
valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I rather approve of that. It 
is to give special consideration to antiques. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what it is for. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 234, line 6, before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “20 per cent” and insert 
“40 per cent,” so as to read: 


(c) Carillons, and parts thereof, 40 per cent ad valorem. 
Mr, SMOOT. Let that go over. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator want to take up that 


matter now? 
Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not. I ask that it go over. 


That is the amendment in 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 234, line 11, after the word 
“ graphephones,” to insert dietaphones,“ so as to read: 


Par. 1542. Phonographs, gramophones, graphophones, dictaphones, 
and similar articles, and parts thereof, not specially provided for, 30 
per cent ad valorem. ‘ 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that dicta- 
phones were already embraced in this paragraph as a matter of 
practice in fixing duties, and this amendment is simply put in 
to make it certain that they shall be included. There is no 
change in the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no change in the rate. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in line 14, after the word “ arti- 
cles,” to strike out “8 cents per thousand and,” so as to read: 


Needles for phonographs, gramophones, graphophones, and similar 
articles, 45 per cent ad valorem. There shall not be classified under 
this paragraph: (1) Any article chiefiy used for the amusement of 
children, or (2) any part of any such article. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This also restores the 1922 
law. The present rate is 45 per cent. The House rate was an 
equivalent ad valorem of 117 per cent to 145 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Finance Committee very 
magnanimously restored the present law and rate of 45 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very justly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 235, line 18, before the 
word “works,” to insert “(a)”; in the same line, after the 
word “including,” to insert “(1)”; in line 20, before the word 
“statuary,” to insert “(2)”; in line 22, after the word 
thereof,“ to insert “valued at not less than $2.50”; and in 
the same line, after the word “and,” to insert “(3),” so as to 
read: 

Par. 1547. (a) Works of art, including (1) paintings in oil or water 
colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, and copies, replicas, or reproduc- 
tions of any of the same, (2) statuary, sculptures, or copies, replicas, 
or reproductions thereof, valued at not less than $2.50, and (3) etch- 
ings and engravings, all the foregoing, not specially provided for, 20 
per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is to take care of church statuary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that statuary, 
sculptures, copies, or replicas valued at less than $2.50, which 
are works of art, have been transferred to various other para- 
graphs, depending upon the nature of the article or the com- 
ponent material of chief yalue; and that is why this amendment 
has been made. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 236, to insert: 


(b) Paintings in oil, mineral, water, or other colors, pastels, and 
drawings and sketches in pen and ink, pencil, or water color, any of 
the foregoing (whether or not works of art) suitable as designs for 
use in the manufacture of textiles. floor coverings, wall paper, or wall 
coverings, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment takes these articles from the free list and imposes a duty 
of 20 per cent ad valorem, It was done to protect the American 
commercial artists who feel that they should be given some pro- 
tection as well as other producers. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, no doubt, has read the record. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the committee was almost unanimous 
in saying that this should be done. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am inclined to agree that 
this is a proper amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 236, line 11, after the 
words “ provided for,” to strike out “60 cents” and insert “45 
cents,” and in line 12, before the words “ad valorem,” to strike 
out “35 per cent” and insert “25 per cent,” so as to read: 


Pan. 1549. (a) Pencils of paper, wood, or other material not metal, 
filled with lead or other material, pencils of lead, crayons (including 
chalk crayons and charcoal crayons or fusains), not specially provided 
for, 45 cents per gross and 25 per cent ad valorem; pencil-point pro- 
tectors, and clips, whether separate or attached to pencils, 25 cents 
per gross; pencils stamped with names other than the manufacturers’ or 
the manufacturers’ trade name or trade-mark, 50 cents per gross and 
25 per cent ad valorem; slate pencils, not in wood, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Very justly, too. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That should go over: 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want the amendment on line 
12 to go over? 2 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I am interested in an 
amendment to be offered on the floor on that subject. The 
amendments that are before us now are reductions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is what I say. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The 1922 rate is restored by 
the Senate committee amendment. Thè present rate, I under- 
stand, is 45 cents per gross and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The House rate was in- 
creased to 60 cents per gross and 35 per cent ad yalorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senate committee rate 
is 45 cents per gross and 25 per cent ad valorem, a restoration 
of the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I may want to offer an 
amendment to this paragraph, if the Senator will permit me, 
later. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator does, we will reconsider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 237, line 7, after the word 
“pens,” to strike out “ mechanical pencils,” so as to read: 

(b) Fountain pens, fountain-pen holders, stylographic pens, and parts 
thereof, 72 cents per dozen and 40 per cent ad valorem; Provided, 
That the value of cartons and fillers shall be included in the dutiable 
value, 


Mr. BROOKHART. I ask that that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over at the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa. 
. The next amendment was, on page 237, after line 11, to 
insert: 

(c) Mechanical pencils, 45 cents per gross and 40 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment should go 
over, because it relates to the amendment in line 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
Over. 

The next amendment was, on page 240, line 8, before the 
word “for,” to strike out “5 cents” and insert “15 cents,” 
so as to read: 

Par. 1553. All thermostatic bottles, carafes, jars, jugs, and other 
thermostatic containers, or blanks and pistons of such articles, of 
whatever material composed, constructed with a vacuous or partially 
vacuous insulation space to maintain the temperature of the contents, 
whether imported, finished, or unfinished, with or without a jacket 
or casing of metal or other material, shall be subject to the following 
rates of duty, namely: Having a capacity of 1 pint or less, 15 cents 
each; having a capacity of more than 1 pint and not more than 
2 pints, 30 cents each; having a capacity of more than 2 pints, 
30 cents each, and, in addition thereto, 15 cents for each pint or 
fraction thereof by which the capacity exceeds 2 pints; and, in 
addition thereto, on all the foregoing, 45 per cent ad valorem; parts 
of any of the foregoing not including those above mentioned, 55 per 
cent ad valorem. j 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is an increased duty, 
and should go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 241, line 1. before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “60 per cent” and insert 
40 per cent,” so as to read: 

Par. 1554. Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades, covered with mate- 
rial other than paper or lace, not embroidered or appliquéd, 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this reduces 
the duty to the rate in the present law on umbrellas, parasols, 
and sunshades, The House sought to raise it from 40 per cent 
to 60 per cent. There is no objection to this amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 241, line 4, after the 
word “ad,” to strike out “ valorem ;” and insert valorem, ex- 
cept that“; and in line 6, before the word “ resin,“ to strike out 
“phenolic”; in the same line; after the word “resin,” to 
insert “the rate shall be,” so as to read: 

Handles and sticks for umbrellas, parasols, sunshades, and walking 
canes, 40 per cent ad valorem, except that if wholly or in chief value of 
synthetic resin the rate shall be 75 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 241, line 8, after the words 
“ad valorem,” to strike out “Cotton wiping rags, 2 cents per 
pound,” so as to read: 


Par. 1555. Waste, not specially provided for, 
valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that has al- 
ready been acted on under the cotton schedule, has it not? 
Was not a duty of 3 cents a pound imposed? 

Mr. GEORGE. That has already been acted on in connec- 
tion with the cotton schedule. The item was transferred to 
that schedule, where it properly belongs. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This amendment should be 
agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 241. line 10, before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “30 per cent” and insert 
“25 per cent,” so as to read: 


Par. 1556. Bleached beeswax, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is a reduction in the 
House rate. It restores the present rate on white bleached 
beeswax, but it is an increase over the present rate on beeswax. 
It was on the free list under the act of 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The explanation is rather a long story. 
I am quite sure the evidence shows that this is justified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not an effort to make 
uniformity between the rate on white bleached beeswax and 
bleached beeswax? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the item of bleached beeswax, and we 
put the rate down to 25 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 241, after line 10, to 
insert: i 


Par. 1557. Stamping and embossing materials of pigments, mounted 
on paper or equivalent backing and releaseable from the backing by 
means of heat and pressure, three-eighths of 1 cent per hundred square 
inches. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetis. Mr. President, the effect of 
that language is to make a very slight increase, 

Mr. SMOOT. A very slight increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is not consequential. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho desires 
an executive session, and perhaps I would better suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before the 
Senator suggests the absence of a quorum, I would like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Utah to the fact that there 
are really not very many paragraphs which ought to consume 
much time. There are several that are contested, but they 
should not provoke long debate. Therefore, Senators ought to 
know that it is quite likely that within two or three days the 
most important paragraph of all in this schedule, that covering 
hides, leather, boots, and shoes will be reached. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I would give notice to-morrow morn- 
ing, or I would like to give notice to-night, that I think every 
amendment in the schedule will be agreed to, with the excep- 
tion of that relating to hides, leather, and boots and shoes, some- 
time to-morrow. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have my doubts about that, 
but I hope that will prove the fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may not be to-morrow, but I give notice that 
just as soon as we secure action on all of the items, with the 
exception of leather, hides, boots, and shoes, we want to go 
immediately to the consideration of the rates on those articles. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And those who are opposing 
a duty on hides ought to be ready to go forward, because what- 
ever action the Senate may take upon hides will largely control 
its action upon leather and shoes, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that the first debate on 
the amendment ought to be on hides. We will have to get unani- 
mous consent, because there is no committee amendment on 
hides, and in order intelligently to discuss the rates on leather 
and shoes we must know whit the final action of this body is 
to be on hides. Therefore we will have to get unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will do that after the roll call to-morrow 
morning. I had promised the junior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. DuL] that I would not ask unanimous consent without 
calling a quorum, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We would be wasting our 
time acting on the amendments on leather if we did not know 
what the action of the Senate was to be on hides. 

LEAF TOBACCO 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record a statement of the Austin Co. (Inc.) as to sales of leaf 
tobacco. 


SALES OF LEAF TOBACCO 


Sales to date 1929 crop... 79 „4% $26. 83 
Sales to same date last ea 31.72 
KNOXVILLE 
ore eea nae 26. 96 
Sales to same date last eat 32. 53 
MORRISTOWN 
Sales to date 1929 crop 26. 73 
Sales to same date last ear 32.58 
JOHNSON CITY 
Bales to date 1920 rop— 26. 35 
Bales to same date last year 30. 84 
ABINGDON, VA. 
Sales to date 1 11 ph SEIS ERIS SP a TS 25.78 
Sales to same date last year- 31.18 
26.16 
31. 38 
25. 36 
30. 51 
24. 15 
28. 08 
FF SEE AAAA 26. 74 
PRES ANERE —8 30. 01 
Gales to date 1929 crop_...........-...-...--.--------------- 26. 06 
Sales to same date last year. -....----.--....---.----------- 27. 52 
CARTHAGE 
Sales to' date 1990 cropi. a i 24.40 
Sales to same date last year. ..-..........-.---..--..--.---- 29. 28 
GALLATIN 
Bales to date 1929 crop é 23.97 
Sales to same date last year_-...........--..---....-------- 31. 35 
HARTSVILLE 
Sales to date 1929 crop._......-....--........-..-.-..-...- 22. 87 
Bales to same date last year — 27. 55 
FAYETTEVILLE 
Bales to date 1929 crop „% 
Total sales to date 1929 crop 25. 70 
Total sales to same date last year 30. 74 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of business to-day the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 3 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr, SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate sundry 
executive messages from the President of the United States, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 

REPORT OF A NOMINATION 

Mr. PHIPPS (for Mr. WATERMAN), from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Albert D. Walton, of 
Wyoming, to be United States attorney, district of Wyoming. 

CUSTOMS SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Herman Hormel 

to be surveyor of customs. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that is the 
nomination of the surveyor of customs at Boston. There is no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Willfred W. 
Lufkin to be collector of customs, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the nomination of the 
collector of customs at Boston, and there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

POST-OFFICE NOMINATIONS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the nominations of 
sundry postmasters. 

A Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the nominations be confirmed en 
loc. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, there appears on 
the list of nominations the name of John P. Balee to be post- 
master at Guthrie, Ky. I baye not had any notice of that 
appointment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is a reappointment. If the Senator de- 
sires, it may be held over. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I desire that it be held over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the post- 
masters nominated, with the exception of John P. Balee to be 
postmaster at Guthrie, Ky., will be confirmed, and the President 
will be notified. 

THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read the nominations of 
sundry officers for appointment and promotion in the Army. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in the absence of any 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs, I ask that the 
nominations in the Army may be confirmed en bloe and the 
President notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

TREATIES 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there are on the calendar for 
ratification a conciliation treaty and an arbitration treaty with 
Egypt and a conciliation treaty and an arbitration treaty with 
Estonia. g 

These treaties are in identical terms with treaties which we 
have been heretofore making with other countries and which the 
Senate has passed upon a number of times. 

CONCILIATION WITH EGYPT 

Mr. BORAH submitted the following resolution, which was 
agreed to: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senatore present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of (Executive K, 
7ist Cong., ist sess.) a treaty of conciliation between the United States 
of America and Egypt, signed at Washington on August 27, 1929. 


On motion of Mr, Boram, the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved from the treaty, which is as follows: 
To the Senate: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of conciliation 
between the United States of America and Egypt, signed at 
Washington on August 27, 1929. 


THE Wuite House, October 21, 1929. 


HERBERT Hoover. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifica- 
tion, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of conciliation 
between the United States of America and Egypt, signed at 
Washington on August 27, 1929. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Henry L. STIMSON. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 16, 1929. 


The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of Egypt, being desirous to strengthen the 
bonds of amity that bind them together and also to advance 
the cause of general peace, have resolved to enter into a treaty 
for that purpose, and to that end have appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America; 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State of the United States of 
America ; 

His Majesty the King of Egypt; 
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His Excellency Mahmoud Samy Pasha, his envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary near the Government of 
the United States of America, Grand Officer of the Order of 
the Nile; 

Who after having communicated to each other their re- 
spective full powers, found to be in proper form, have agreed 
upon and concluded the following articles: 

ARTICLE I 


Any disputes arising between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of Egypt, of whatever 
nature they may be, shall when ordinary diplomatic proceed- 
ings have failed and the high contracting parties do not have 
recourse to adjudication by a competent tribunal be sub- 
mitted for investigation and report to a permanent interna- 
tional commission constituted in the manner prescribed in the 
next succeeding article, and they agree not to declare war 
or begin hostilities during such investigation and before the 
report is submitted. 

ARTICLE u 


The international commission shall be composed of five mem- 
bers, to be appointed as follows: One member shall be chosen 
from each country by the Government thereof; one member 
shall be chosen by each Government from some third country; 
the fifth member shall be chosen by common agreement between 
the two Governments, it being understood that he shall not 
be a citizen of either country. The expenses of the commission 
shall be paid by the two Governments in equal proportions. 

The international commission shafl be appointed within six 
months after the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, and 
vacancies shall be filled according to the manner of the original 
appointment, 

ARTICLE im 

In case the high contracting parties shall have failed to 
adjust a dispute by diplomatic methods, and they do not have 
recourse to adjudication by a competent tribunal, they shall 
at once refer it to the international commission for investi- 
gation and report. The international commission may, how- 
ever, spontaneously by unanimous agreement offer its services 
to that effect, and in such case it shall notify both Govern- 
ments and request thelr cooperation in the investigation. 

The high contracting parties agree to furnish the perma- 
nent international commission with all the means and facilities 
required for its investigation and report. 

The report of the commission shall be completed within one 
year after the date on which it shall declare its investigation 
to have begun, unless the high contracting parties shall limit 
or extend the time by mutual agreement. The report shall 
be prepared in triplicate; one copy shall be presented to each 
Government, and the third retained by the commission for 
its files. 

The high contracting parties reserve the right to act inde- 
pendently on the subject matter of the dispute after the report 
of the commission shall have been submitted. 


ARTICLE IV 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and by Egypt in accordance with its 
constitutional laws. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington as soon 
as possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of 
the exchange of the ratifications. It shall thereafter remain 
in force continuously unless and until terminated by one year’s 
8 notice given by either high contracting party to the 

er. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate, and hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at Washington the 27th day of August in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine, 

SEAL. Henry L. STIMSON. 
| SAL. ] M. Str. 
ARBITRATION WITH EGYPT 

Mr. BORAH submitted the following resolution, which was 
agreed to: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of a treaty of 
arbitration between the United States of America and Egypt, signed 
at Washington on August 27, 1929. 

On motion of Mr. Boram, the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved from the treaty, which is as follows: 

To the Senate: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of arbitration be- 
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tween the United States of America and Egypt, signed at 
Washington on August 27, 1929. 


THe WHITR House, October 21, 1929. 


HERBERT Hoover. 


— 


The Present: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifica- 
tion, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of arbitration 
between the United States of America and Egypt, signed at 
Washington on August 27, 1929. 

Respectfully submitted. ö 
Henry L. STIMSON. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, October 16, 1929. 


The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of Egypt 

Determined to prevent so far as in their power lies any inter- 
ruption in the peaceful relations now happily existing between 
the two nations; 

Desirous of reaffirming their adherence to the policy of sub- 
mitting to impartial decision all justiciable controversies that 
may arise between them; and 

Eager by their example not only to demonstrate their con- 
demnation of war as an instrument of national policy in their 
mutual relations, but also to hasten the time when the perfec- 
tion of international arrangements for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes shail have eliminated forever the possi- 
bility of war among any of the powers of the world; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty or arbitration and for that 
purpose they have appointed as their respective plenipotentia- 
ries 

The President of the United States of America: 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State of the United States of 
America ; 

His Majesty the King of Egypt: 

His excellency Mahmoud Samy Pasha, his envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary near the Government of the 
United States of America, Grand Officer of the Order of the 
Nile; 
who, having communicated to each other their full powers found 
in good and due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 

ARTICLE I 

All differences relating to international matters in which the 
high contracting parties are concerned by virtue of a claim of 
right made by one against the other under treaty or otherwise, 
which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy, which 
have not been adjusted as a result of reference to an appropri- 
ate commission of conciliation, and which are justiciable in 
their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision by the 
application of the principles of law or equity, shall be submitted 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at The 
Hague by the convention of October 18, 1907, or to some other 
competent tribunal, as shall be decided in each case by a special 
signed agreement, which special agreement shall provide for the 
organization of such tribunal if necessary, define its powers, 
state the question or questions at issue, and settle the terms of 
reference. 

The special agreement in each case shall be made on the part 
of the United States of America by the President of the United 
States of America by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and on the part of Egypt in accordance with 
its constitutional laws. 

ARTICLE II 


The provisions of this treaty shall not be invoked in respect 
of any dispute the subject matter of which 

(a) is within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the high 
contracting parties, 

(b) involves the interests of third parties, 

(e) depends upon or involves the maintenance of the tradi- 
tional attitude’ of the United States concerning American ques- 
tions, commonly described as the Monroe doctrine, 

ARTICLE m 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and by Egypt in accordance with its 
constitutional laws. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington as soon as 
possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in 
force continuously unless and until terminated by one year's 
written notice given by either high contracting party to the 
other. 
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In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed The report of the commission shall be completed within one 


this treaty in duplicate, and hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at Washington the 27th day of August in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine. 

[SEAL] Henry L. STIMSON. 
[SEAL] M. Saxy. 
CONCILIATION WITH ESTONIA 

Mr. Boram submitted the following resolution, which was 
agreed to: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of a treaty of 
conciliation between the United States of America and Estonia, signed 
at Tallinn, August 27, 1929. 


On motion of Mr. Boram, the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved from the treaty, which is as follows: 
To the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of conciliation be- 
tween the United States of America and Estonia, signed at 
Tallinn, August 27, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Wuire House, October 21, 1929. 

The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to rati- 
fication, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of concilia- 
tion between the United States of America and Estonia, signed 
at Tallinn, Augun Nines Sh 

espectfully submi 5 
$ ? HENRY L. STIMSON. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 16, 1929. 


The President of the United States of America and the head 
of the Estonian Republic, being desirous to strengthen the bonds 
of amity that bind them together and also to advance the cause 
of general peace, have resolved to enter into a treaty for that 
purpose, and to that end have appointed as their pleni- 
potentaries : 

The President of the United States of America: 

Mr. F. W. B. Coleman, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary, 

The head of the Estonian Republic: 

Mr. J. Lattik, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respec- 
tive full powers, found to be in proper form, have agreed upon 
and concluded the following articles: 

ARTICLE I 


Any disputes arising between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of Estonia, of whatever 
nature they may be, shall, when ordinary diplomatic proceedings 
have failed and the high contracting parties do not have re- 
course to adjudication by a competent tribunal, be submitted 
for investigation and report to a permanent international com- 
mission constituted in the manner prescribed in the next suc- 
ceeding article; and they agree not to declare war or begin 
hostilities during such investigation and before the report is 
submitted. 

ARTICLE IT 

The international commission shall be composed of five mem- 
bers, to be appointed as follows: One member shall be chosen 
from each country by the Government thereof; one member shall 
be chosen by each Government from some third country; the 
fifth member shall be chosen by common agreement between the 
two Governments, it being understood that he shall not be a 
citizen of either country. The expenses of the commission shall 
be paid by the two Governments in equal proportions. 

The international commission shall be appointed within six 
months after the exchange of ratifications of this treaty; and 
vacancies shall be filled according to the manner of the original 
appointment. 

ARTICLE m 

In case the high contracting parties shall have failed to adjust 
a dispute by diplomatic methods, and they do not have recourse 
to adjudication by a competent tribunal, they shall at once refer 
it to the international commission for investigation and report. 
The international commission may, however, spontaneously by 
unanimous agreement offer its services to that effect, and in such 
case it shall notify both governments and request their coopera- 
tion in the investigation. 

The high contracting parties agree to furnish the Permanent 
International Commission with all the means and facilities re- 
quired for its investigation and report, 
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year after the date on which it shall declare its investigation to 
have begun, unless the high contracting parties shall limit or 
extend the time by mutual agreement. The report shall be pre- 
pared in triplicate; one copy shall be presented to each govern- 
ment, and the third retained by the commission for its files. 

The high contracting parties reserve the right to act independ- 
ently on the subject matter of the dispute after the report of the 
commission shall have been submitted. 

ARTICLE IV 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof, and by Estonia in accordance with its con- 
stitutional laws, 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington as soon 
as possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in 
force continuously unless and until terminated by one year’s 
oe notice given by either high contracting party to the 
other. 

In faith thereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English language and hereunto 
affix their seals. 

Done at Tallinn the 27th day of August in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine, 

[SEAL] F. W. B. COLEMAN. 
[SEAL] J. LATTIK. 
ARBITRATION WITH ESTONIA 


Mr. BORAH submitted the following resolution, which was 
agreed to: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advize and consent to the ratification of a treaty of 
arbitration between the United States of America and Estonia, signed 
at Tallinn on August 27, 1929. 


On motion of Mr. Boran, the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved from the treaty, which is as follows: 
To the Senate: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States of America and Estonia, signed at 
Tallinn on August 27, 1929. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


THe Warre House, October 21, 1929. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifi- 
cation, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of arbitration 
between the United States of America and Estonia, signed at 
Tallinn August 27, 1929. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry L. STIMSON. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, October 16, 1929. 


The President of the United States of America and the head 
of the Estonian Republic 

Determined to prevent so far as in their power lies any inter- 
ruption in the peaceful relations that have always existed be- 
tween the two nations; 

Desirous of reaffirming their adherence to the policy of sub- 
mitting to impartial decision all justiciable controversies that 
may arise between them: and 

Hager by their example not only to demonstrate their con- 
demnation of war as an instrument of national policy in their 
mutual relations, but also to hasten the time when the perfec- 
tion of international arrangements for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes shall have eliminated forever the pos- 
sibility of war among any of the powers of the world; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty of arbitration, and for 
that purpose they have appointed as their respective plenipo- 
tentiaries 

The President of the United States of America: 

Mr. F. W. B. Coleman, envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary, 

The head of the Estonian Republic: 

Mr. J. Lattik, minister for foreign affairs, 
who, having communicated to one another their full powers 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles; 

ARTICLE 1 

All differences relating to international matters in which the 

high contracting parties are concerned by virtue of a claim of 
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right made by one against the other, under treaty or otherwise, 
which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy, which 
have not been adjusted as a result of reference to an appro- 
priate commission of conciliation, and which are justiciable in 
their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision by the 
application of the principles of law or equity, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at 
The Hague by the convention of October 18, 1907, or to some 
other competent tribunal, as shall be decided in each case by 
special agreement, which special agreement shall provide for 
the organization of such tribunal if necessary, define its powers, 
state the question or questions at issue, and settle the terms 
of reference. 

The special agreement in each case shall be made on the part 
of the United States of America by the President of the United 
States of America, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and on the part of Estonia in accordance witb 
its constitutional laws, 

ARTICLE II 

The provisions of this treaty shall not be invoked in respect 
of any dispute the subject matter of which 

(a) is within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the high 
contracting parties, 

(b) involves the interests of third parties, 

(e) depends upon or involves the maintenance of the tradi- 
tional attitude of the United States concerning American ques- 
tions, commonly described as the Monroe doctrine, 

(d) depends upon or involves the observance of the obliga- 
tions of Estonia in accordance with the covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

ARTICLE UI 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof and by Estonia in accordance with its consti- 
tutional laws. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington as soon as 
possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications. It shall thereafter remain in force 
continuously unless and until terminated by one year’s written 
notice given by either high contracting party to the other. 

In faith thereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English language and hereunto 
affix their seals. 

Done at Tallinn the 27th day of August in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine. 

[SEAL.] F. W. B. COLEMAN. 

[ SEAL. ] J. LATTIK. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. In conformity with the unanimous-consent 
agreement, I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess being 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.), under the order previously made, took a recess 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, January 21, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 20 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Ralph H. Booth, of Michigan, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipetentiary of the United States of America to 
Denmark. 
Coast GUARD 
Samuel L. Denty to be a temporary ensign in the Coast Guard 
of the United States, to take effect from date of oath. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 

To be inspector general with the rank of major general for a 
period of four years from date of acceptance, with rank from 
January 12, 1930 
Brig. Gen. Hugh Aloysius Drum, United States Army, vice 

Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers, inspector general, eros from 

active service January 11, 1930. 

To be quartermaster general with the rank of major general 
for a period of four years from date of acceptance, with rank 
from January 18, 1930 
Col. John Lesesne DeWitt, Infantry, vice Maj. Gen. B. Frank 

Cheatham, quartermaster general, whose term of office expired 

January 17, 1930. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
Commander Leigh Noyes to be a captain in the Navy from 
the 7th day of January, 1930, 
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Lieut. Benjamin O. Wells to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the Ist day of October, 1929. 

Lieut. Kenneth M. Hoeffel to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 7th day of January, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Eugene E. Elmore to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 30th day of June, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edwin V. Raines to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 15th day of November, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William R. Terrell to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the Sth day of January, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William B. Whaley, jr., to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 9th day of January, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junier Grade) Robert G. Strong, jr., to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 12th day of January, 1930. 

Ensign James M. Flynn to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 5th day of December, 1927. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1929: 

Valery Havard, jr. 

John H. Brownfield. 

Boatswain William R. Brown to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
June, 1927. 

Gunner James B. Ayres to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
8 with but after ensign, from the 18th day of October, 

Pharmacist George H. Blackmun to be a chief pharmacist in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of 
November, 1929. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 20 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
UNITED STATES Disrricr JUDGE 
Ira K. Wells, district of Porto Rico. 
UNITED Srares ATTORNEYS 
William N. Ivie, western district of Arkansas, 
Paul W. Kear, eastern district of Virginia. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
Brownlow Jackson, western district of North Carolina. 
Clarence G. Smithers, eastern district of Virginia. 
Surveyor or CUSTOMS 
Herman Hormel, customs district No. 4, Boston, Mass. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 
Willifred W. Lufkin, customs district No. 4, Boston, Mass. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
Mallory Carpenter Jones to be first lieutenant, Dental Corps. 
Leland Grant Meder to be first lieutenant, Dental Corps, 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 
Capt. Harry Barnes Sepulveda. 
TO CAVALRY 
Lieut. Col. Charles Lewis Scott. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
Alexander Garfield Gillespie to be lieutenant colonel, Ord- 
nance Department. 
Dawson Olmstead to be lieutenant colonel, Signal Corps. 
Edward Scott Johnston to be major, Infantry. 
Hugh Chapman Minton to be major, Ordnance Department. 
Charles Wesley Gallaher to be major, Artillery. 
Adrian St. John to be major, Chemical Warfare Service. 
John Colford Daly to be major, Cavalry. 
Clough Farrar Gee to be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 
Truman Casper Thorson to be captain, Infantry. 
George Irving Back to be captain, Signal Corps. 
John Monroe Hamilton to be captain, Field Artillery. 
Norman Earl Hartman to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Clarence Turner Davis to be captain, Infantry. 
Frank Rate Williams to be captain, Infantry. 
Harvey John Thornton to be captain, Field Artillery, 
Harold Joseph LaCroix to be captain, Infantry. 
George Joseph Engelthaler to be captain, Infantry. 
Ralph Cobb Benner to be captain, Chemical Warfare Service, 
Chester Eugene Sargent to be captain, Field Artillery. 
Joseph Phillip Donnovin to be captain, Field Artillery. 
Roy Lawrence Dalferes to be captain, Field Artillery. 
Andre Leonard Violante to be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 
John Gillespie Hill to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Joseph Massaro to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
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Wolcott Kent Dudley to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
James Barry Kraft to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Andrew Suter Gamble to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Howard Jehu John to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
John Reynolds Hawkins to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Earl Lynwood Scott to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Charles Loomis Booth to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Andrew Paul Foster, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Melyin Eugene Meister to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Emil Lenzner to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 
Hobart Amory Murphy to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
William Henry Maglin to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Ralph Emanuel Fisher to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
William Samuel Triplet to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
George Winfered Smythe to be first lientenant, Infantry. 
John Harold Claybrook, jr., to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Jesse Thomas Traywick, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Philip McCaffrey Kernan to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Howard Alexander Malin to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
James Earl Purcell to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
John Archer Elmore, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
John Wesley Ramsey, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Francis John Graling to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Nye Kirwan Elward to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
James Pieree Hulley to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Samuel Waynne Smithers to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Ralph Arthur Koch to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Kenneth Rector Bailey to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Lucien Francis Wells, jr., to be first lientenant, Infantry. 
Joseph Wheeler Smith, jr., to be major, Medical Corps. 
Walter Leslie Perry to be major, Medical Corps. 
Harvey Robinson Livesay to be major, Medical Corps. 
Raymoud Osborne Dart to be major, Medical Corps. 
Don Clio Bartholomew to be major, Medical Corps. 
Lucius Kennedy Patterson to be major, Medical Corps. 
Charles Robert Mueller to be major, Medical Corps. 
Charles Fletcher Davis to be major, Medical Corps. 
William James Carroll to be major, Medical Corps. 
Adam George Heilman to be major, Medical Corps. 
Fritz Jack Sheffler to be captain, Medical Administrative 
Corps. 
Edward Martin Wones to be first lieutenant, Medical Adminis- 
trative Corps. 
Posr MASTERS 
MINNESOTA 

Frank A. Schneider, Lake Elmo. 

NORTH OAROLINA 


Thomas E. Harwell, Catawba. 
Edward A. Simkins, Goldsboro. 
Roscoe C. Chandley, Greensboro. 
William R. Anderson, Reidsyille. 
Clarence L. Fisher, Roseboro. 
Samuel F. Davidson, Swannanoa. 


OKLAHOMA 


John Johnstone, Bartlesville. 
Albert H. Lyons, Bristow. 
Curtis Murphy, Foss. 

Charles W. Youngblood, Hanna. 
Albert L. Chesnut, Kingston. 
Mayme Hewitt, Moore. 

Chloe V. Ellis, Porter. 
Wesley Z. Dilbeck, Rocky. 
Artie Sellars, Texola. 

Omer G. Bohannon, Wister. 
James S. Shanks, Wynona. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, January 20, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou Divine and Blessed Father, who lovest us more than 
we love ourselves, may we be learners in Thy school of wisdom, 
so that in the royalty of intelligence and in the gentleness of 
affection we shall understand Thy purpose in men. O Thou 
Lord of lords, we pray for the whole world, across which the 
nations have passed in their migrations and armies in their con- 
quests. Come and reign on the entire earth. Fulfill Thy decrees 
and bring to pass happy and safe years of world peace and 
cooperation. Be at the round table of the conference beyond 
our borders, and be above charter, treaty, and tradition. Take 
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out of the way all hindrances, that force of Christian- pre- 
cepts may be augmented and that the work of international 
understanding may make haste toward completion. O God, 
sovereign in love and sovereign in power, we pray that all 
peoples may know Thee and submit themselves to Thy will, and 
may the whole earth be brought into closer relationship and 
become the garden of the Lord, over which shall hover the holy 
dove of peace instead of the dark raven of war. We pray in the 
name of the Man of Galilee. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 1487. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
permit the erection of a building for use as a residence for the 
Protestant chaplain at the National Leper Home at Carville, 
La., and for other purposes; and 

S. 3030. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the further development of agricultural extension work be- 
tween the agricultural colleges in the several States receiving 
the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands to 
the several States and Territories which may provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,’ approved 
July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture,” approved May 22, 1928. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the Speaker’s desk is cleared on next Thursday I may 
address the House for 40 minutes on the operations of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board to date. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Thursday, after the disposition of 
matters on the Speaker's table, he may be permitted to address 
the House for 40 minutes on the subject of the work of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON PATENTS TO SIT DURING SESSIONS 
OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Patents may be permitted to sit to-day dur- 
ing the sessions of the House. All the members of the com- 
mittee have asked me to make the request. 

The SPEAKER, By direction of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Indiana asks unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Patents may sit to-day during sessions of the House. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencu] for one hour. 


THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House of 
Representatives, upon to-morrow, January 21, the London Nayal 
Conference will assemble. The delegates to the conference will 
represent the five nations that were parties to the Washington 
conference of 1922 and 1923—the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan, France, and Italy. The conference will take up the 
question of whether or not ways and means may be found for 
reducing the naval burdens that rest heavily upon these great 
sea powers and working out an orderly program for the main- 
tenance of navies that will avoid rivalry and competition and 
that will promote peace. 

The world owes a profound debt of gratitude to President 
Hoover, of the United States, and to the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, Mr. MacDonald, for their vision and qualities 
of statesmanship that have made the conference possible and 
that have directed the attention of the world's people along 
lines that give basis to the hope that from the conference wili 
flow tremendous good. : 

President Hoover and Prime Minister MacDonald have been 
imbued with that fine spirit of love for humanity which has 
impelled them to seek means for greater assurance of world 
peace and means for the reduction of military and naval 
burdens. 

If the program to which they have addressed their attention 
can be accomplished with measurable success, they will have 
rendered to humanity a service of incalculable value, and one 
that will have bearing upon the relations of nations and the 
welfare of humanity for all time. 

The program is of double significance. First of all, it is sig- 
nificant from the standpoint of world peace, directing the 
thought of humankind to activities other than those of war; of 
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removing hatred, suspicion, and rivalry; of making possible the 
expenditure of human effort for the production of things that 
humanity needs; that mean for common living from day to day; 
that mean for home; that mean for culture; that mean for the 
advancement of the race. And less important, the program has 
bearing upon the financial budgets of nations which, after all, 
rest upon the backs of people in such degree that they are always 
referred to as burdens. 
CAUSES OF WAR 


Wars to-day are caused by fear and by ambition. Causes for 
fear should be removed. Modern standards of fair play should 
curb ambition at the boundary line where the rights of other 
people begin. 

Causes for fear, in part, lie in age-old jealousies and over- 
lapping of population that render indistinct the ancient boundary 
lines of nations. These causes for fear can not be disposed of 
at a single conference, but will require patience and forbearance 
and wise counsel through many years. 

Causes for fear, in part, lie in certain undetermined problems 
touching intercourse of nations, the result of which makes it 
possible for one nation in a crisis, if possessed of military 
strength, to assert its will in defiance of the rights of other na- 
tions, forcing them to measures of self-defense. Such a problem 
is the question of freedom of the seas, and it will not be met 
until a policy shall be accepted by all nations under which rela- 
tive national security may be maintained, neutral rights pro- 
tected by international consent, and the burden of warfare 
through hunger and privation lifted from innocent women and 
defenseless children. 

I could wish this question might be disposed of now, so basic 
do I regard its settlement in fixing the size of programs for de- 
fense. Sentiment, however, seems not to have crystallized suffi- 
ciently to make it a part of the agenda for the London confer- 
ence. The path toward peace bears imprint, not of strides, but 
of short and sometimes halting steps. 

Security of nations is fundamental looking to their welfare. 
Challenging this security are two factors that are at once cause 
and result of world-wide insecurity with which we may hope to 
deal. These factors feed upon each other and bulk large— 

First. Apprehension among nations occasioned by unusual 
military and nayal programs and; 

Second. Competition in sea and other military power. 

With these two problems, as I understand it, the London con- 
ference will have to do. 

PROGRAM OF THE LONDON CONFERENCE 

The conference will assemble to-morrow. Its authority, while 
limited in a degree, must be ample enough to meet the pur- 
pose of the call in broad, statesmanlike manner. By refer- 
ence to the invitation issued by the British Government on 
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October 7 and the Hoover-MacDonald statement of October 10, 
the conference is not charged with widest responsibility touch- - 
ing problems of nations. The conference will have to do with 
international relationships having particular reference to naval 
programs, 

With such a mandate its powers must not be too restricted, 
else it may fail to attain its end. 

The possibilities of the approaching conference should be two- 
fold: Ways should be sought within the purposes of the call for 
removing the fundamental causes of war, and means should be 
provided for bringing into sound economic bounds the costs of 
armaments. 

Unless accomplishment of heroic size may flow from the Lon- 
don Naval Conference, the annual budget for the maintenance of 
the Naval Establishment of the United States will need to be 
written in figures exceeding $400,000,000 beginning with next 
year and increasing thereafter until $500,000,000 annual outlay 
will have been attained. To show what is ahead, may I direct 
attention to the estimates that were submitted by the different 
bureau chiefs of the Navy Department to the Secretary of the 
Navy, preliminary to the preparation of the Budget for the com- 
ing fiscal year, which has been recommended to the Congress. 

The preliminary estimates from the bureau chiefs aggregated 
$471,103,274 for the fiscal year 1931. These estimates were 
reduced by the Secretary of the Navy and submitted to the 
Budget in the terms of $425,084,297, and in addition authoriza- 
tion for construction purposes for aviation was asked in the 
amount of $10,000,000. 

Through negotiations with the Bureau of the Budget this 
total figure was reduced until the estimates that have come to 
the Congress for the next fiscal year are in the figures $380,- 
892,526. In addition to this, supplemental estimates will probably 
be made. 

These figures are staggering. They are more than three times 
the appropriation made by Germany for her naval establish- 
ments in 1914. The other great powers will haye comparable 
budgets. 

A naval war is on, and for the nations of the world to fail 
to agree on limitations is nothing less than madness. 

yee budgets can be cut in two and relative security main- 
tained. 

That you may have the picture before you ofthe dimensions 
of the present naval establishments of the five great powers, I 
shall insert at this point a table prepared by the Office of Naval 
Intelligence of the Navy Department as of January 15, 1930. 

This table will be used by the representatives of the United 
States at the London conference, and it will show with respect 
to the several powers the number and tonnage of craft of the 
essential categories of the respective nations. 


Data regarding classes of ships whose numbers of total tonnage are limited by the Washington treaty 
[Office of Naval Intelligence. Information as of January 15, 1930} 


Type 


On completion of modernization of the Idaho, New Mexico. and Mississippi, which it is intended to Sop about 9,000 tons. will be added to above total. 


On completion of modernization of Valiant, now being 
above total. 


„ sud the Barham, which it is understood is to 


modernized, sbout 2,200 tons will be added to the 


Exclusive of weight allowance under Ch. II, pt. 3, sec. I, art. (d) of Washington treaty for providing means against air and submarine attack. 
All above are in standard displacement except capital ships of France and Italy, which are in normal displacement and for which standard displacement figures are not 


Data regarding combatant ships whose numbers are not affected by the treaty 


available- 


Type 


Includes Surrey and Northumberland, whose construction has been suspended. 


British Empire | 


France Italy 


Tons | Number Tons 
$4, 211 ll 61, 665 
46, 496 6 39, 584 
Kibo emma Ne atest jo ed 10, 000 4 29, 792 
wes Renee ASU OORTE TS eee | F 
140, 707 131,041 


3 Includes one 10,000-ton erus ier contained i n current year’s Budget. The exact status of this is unknown. 
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Data regarding combatant ships whose numbers are not affected by the treaty—Continued 


Type 


Appropriated far 
eee TE PE E O E E 


Destroyers (over 16 years of age): Built....-....--..--. 1 
Submarines (under age of 13 years): 
Buil 


Submarines (over) 13 years of age built 


Does noti nelude 9 cruisers (85,915 tons) listed for disposal. 
Does not include 12 pomp tab remaining from 1916 program for which no funds for construction are available, 


$ Includes 61 destroyers (63,991 tons) listed for 
6 Includes 3i submarines (16,512 tons) listed for 
1 Estimated displacement. 

Does not include one experimental (Neff type) submarine authorized. 
9 listed for disposal. 


Mr. BACON. If the gentleman will yield, does the table in- 
clude the old cruisers on the program for elimination? 

Mr. FRENCH. There are four included over 20 years of age. 
The table indicates primarily the ships that are of effective age. 
Where craft are included that are above the effective age this 
fact is set forth. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Does it give the proper weight as measured by 
the measuring stick of President Hooyer? 

Mr. FRENCH. It indicates the tonnage according to what is 
ealled standard tonnage adopted by the Washington conference, 
except as to France and Italy, where normal tonnage figures 
were used. The difference is not great, and I assume the formula 
for standard tonnage will be applied to all nations at the con- 
ference. 

OUR NAVY—PROBABLE COST IN ABSENCE OF INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 

The table that I submit does not give the entire picture that I 
must bring to the attention of the House. You can not measure 
the cost of the Navy by the expenditures for one year. You 
must measure the cost of the Navy over a period of time and 
strike an average in order that a true picture may be obtained. 

Basie in the expenditures for the Naval Establishment are 
ships and man power. Other factors, such as yards and oper- 
ating expenses, equipment, repair, and upkeep, have direct rela- 
tion to the size of the establishment measured in ships of dif- 
ferent types and in the number of ships that are maintained in 
commission, 

At the Washington conference the replacement age was fixed 
for capital ships at 20 years. No replacement age was fixed for 
ships of other types, though the United States has insisted upon 
20 years for cruisers, 15 to 17 years for destroyers, and 12 to 13 
years for submarines. 

I want to ask the House to look ahead over a period of 15 
years. Take the Nayal Establishment as it is to-day. Consider 
it upon the assumption that there will be no international agree- 
ment. Consider the replacement programs that will need to be 
adopted in all the categories. Count up the cost that you may 
have the basis before you for determining whether or not a 
limitation of naval programs among nations is wise, and in its 
absence what it will cost our country and what it will cost other 
nations of the world. 

The essential fighting ships of the Navy to-day may be classi- 
fied as battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines. Of course, in addition to these in the final analysis 
we shall need to take account of other craft, such as mine 
layers and mine sweepers, cargo and ammunition ships, trans- 
ports, and hospital ships, and the multitude of craft of lesser 
importance essential to the fleet. 

BATTLESHIPS 

Under the terms of the Washington treaty the United States 
was permitted 18 battleships, to be replaced in due course by 15, 
with a total tonnage of 525,000 tons. 

The entire replacement program on the basis of 20 years, the 
age of a battleship, will need to be accomplished for all these 
ships within a period of 15 years. Thirteen of them within a 
period of 12 years will need to be replaced. The replacement 
cost of a battleship is from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, and the 


and 10 Ooast G dard destroyers (8,809 tons). 
and experimental bulk S- (812 tons). 


entire cost of replacing the 15 battleships of the United States 
within a period of 15 years will be from 8525, 000,000 to 
$600,000,000. 

I am going to sum up the items presently, but I desire to 
mention the replacement costs of the several categories. 

AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 

The next type of ship is the aircraft carrier. The aircraft- 
carrier tonnage was fixed by the Washington conference at 
ae tons for the United States and like tonnage for Great 

We have 76,286 tons of aircraft in our fleet, including the 
Langley, an experimental ship of nearly 12,000 tons. The 
Langley will need to be replaced and of additional tonnage al- 
lowed under the Washington treaty, including replacement of 
the Langley, the United States will be called upon to build 
about 69,000 tons, which at present would mean about five ships. 

Under this program last year we provided for one carrier of 
about 12,800 tons, with a limit of cost of $19,000,000. 

If $19,000,000 may be regarded as the cost of one carrier, the 
cost of five carriers will be $95,000,000. 


CRUISERS 


The third type of ship is the cruiser. 

The United States has 11 cruisers that have been completed 
since the Washington Conference of 80,500 tons. In addition, 
we have 4 cruisers over 20 years of age of 25,001 tons, and 9 of 
86,915 tons which are on the disposal list. 

In addition to the foregoing, we have a cruiser program as 
follows: 

Building. 1222 TOSSES T 120, 000 
Appropriate’ fon . E — 50,000 
air sa aa Ega =- 50,000 

The total tonnage, omitting the 9 cruisers that are on the 
disposal list, is 326,000 tons. 

It is freely talked that 315,000 tons may be the figure accept- 
able in cruiser strength to Great Britain and the United States, 
and while a slightly greater tonnage than that already has been 
authorized or is in existence in the United States, suppose we 
consider a building program, as we look ahead, upon the basis 
of 315,000 tons. 

To meet that program we shall need to build the 15 cruisers 
that were authorized in the last Congress and for which small 
appropriations have been made. We shall need to complete 7 
more cruisers, for 3 of which additional appropriations will need 
to be made beyond the current fiscal year. Upon the basis of 
the cost of $17,000,000 for a 10,000-ton cruiser, this will mean 
approximately $275,000,000-that will need to be expended within 
the next 15 years, including the unexpended balances for the 
current year for new construction work. 


DESTROYERS 


The next type of ship is the destroyer. We have at this time 
284, of which about 225 are effective. The others are obsolete. 
We are told by responsible officers of the department that upon 
the basis of the present layout of battleships, aircraft. carriers, 
and cruisers, we shall require 225 destroyers to round out our 
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fleet in this regard. But our destroyers are all fairly old and 
within 15 Fears it will mean complete replacement. 

Mr. SIROVICH, New ones? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; we would need to replace our entire 
destroyer fleet within that time. A destroyer costs to build 
approximately $2,500,000. Upon the basis of 225 destroyers 
this would mean $562,500,000 for destroyér’ replacement within 
15 years, 

SUBMARINES 

At this time the submarine strength of the United States is 

as follows: 


Tons 
Bont C1 a Peas oD PT a RET TR See AES Ns 77, 062 
Building: 2 so-so ee nee 5, 520 
Appropriated r, te he ees 4, 650 


The foregoing includes 31 submarines, 16,512 tons, and an 
experimental hull of 812 tons that are on the disposal list. It 
excludes 14 submarines that are over 13 years of age with a 
tonnage of 5,246. 

We are told by responsible officers of the Navy Department 
that our Navy requires 90 submarines upon the basis of the 
program accepted in the Washington conference for battleships 
and aircraft carriers and the program authorized by the Con- 
gress for cruisers and destroyers. The effective life of a sub- 
marine is rated at 13 years, so within the period of 15 years that 
I have indicated, 90 submarines will need to be constructed 

There is no standard tonnage for submarines. We have some 
considerably under 1,000 tons, and we have several that are be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 tons. I think it would be fair, and I 
make that statement after advising with officers of the Nay) 
Department, that whatever type of submarine be adopted or con- 
sidered for adoption, it might be reasonable to assume an ayer- 
age tonnage of 1,300 tons for each submarine. That would per- 
mit a few of the larger ones, and it would permit some smaller 
ones. The cost of one submarine of this size is about $3,900,000. 
Multiply the cost of one submarine by 90 and you obtain the 
enormous figure of $351,000,000 for submarines. 

Listen now to the summing up of the program that you have 
ahead of you within 15 years, if nothing shall be done at the 
London conference: 

For battleships, $525,000,000 to $600,000,000; for aircraft car- 
riers, $95,000,000; for cruisers, $275,000,000; for destroyers, 
$562,000,000 ; for submarines, $351,000,000; a grand total of from 
$1,808,000,000 to $1,893,000,000 for a new construction program 
by the United States within 15 years. 

Upon the basis of the analysis that I have just made, the an- 
nual budget for new construction work for the Navy of the 
United States, in the absence of international agreement, will be 
approximately $125,000,000, not taking into account construction 
programs that will need to be carried forward for all the miscel- 
laneous auxiliary craft that will be necessary to support the 
fighting ships of the Navy. 

In the meantime the maintenance of the Naval Establishment 
would go on. The number of officers and men depends upon the 
size of the Navy in tonnage. Upon this same factor depend the 
magnitude of navy yards and the multitude of expenses neces- 
sary for the maintenance from year to year of naval activities, 

I have spoken so definitely in the matter of tonnage, because 
around tonnage are gathered all other factors. When you con- 
trol tonnage, when you reduce tonnage, you control and reduce 
the nayal expenditures. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. : 

Mr. BLACK, Under that expenditure would the replacement 
Navy be greater or more powerful than our present Navy? 

Mr. FRENCH. The replacement Navy under this program 
would be the exact battleship Navy we have now, the exact 
aircraft approved by the Washington treaty, a slightly less 
cruiser program than we have now authorized, a destroyer pro- 
gram slightly less than our present tonnage, and approximately 
the same in submarines that we now have. 

Mr. HALE. And we have not authorized the full 69,000 tons 
of aircraft? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; but in that category I have used treaty 
figures. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman go into the replacement 
cost of foreign navies? 

Mr. FRENCH. The question that the gentleman asks is, of 
course, pertinent, but it is pertinent to the budgets of other 
countries. The replacement by other nations will need to be 
the same as for the United States in a general way in the 
absence of an international understanding. It is a matter of 
“keeping up with the Joneses "—not in the comic strip, but in 
real life and with tragic significance. 

Mr. BLACK. If the other countries can not keep up with 
the replacement program of the United States, then there is no 
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reason why we should adopt the replacement program that the 
gentleman figures. 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, the gentleman has been one who at every 
turn has yoted to keep up the replacement work on every type 
that we have, Does the gentleman want to admit now that he 
would be willing to lop off here and there as we go along from 
programs already adopted by our country? 

Mr. BLACK. No. I take this position, that our country is 
the strongest country in the world economically. It has ar- 
rived at the point in history when it should maintain the great- 
est strength possible with a view to all other activities of the 
country, irrespective of what other countries are doing. I 
maintain that our Nayy should be sufficient to defend this 
country, its great coast line, and should be sufficient to main- 
tain this country’s commerce on the seas, irrespective of what 
the other countries are doing. 

Mr. FRENCH. I agree with the gentleman’s statement, with 
the exception of the last part of it. Following up the cue that 
the gentleman himself has given me, if we can work out an 
understanding with other nations by which they and we may 
reduce, I regard it the part of profound wisdom on the part of 
our country and the other nations of the world so to do. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now may I outline to the House what I think is a possible 
program, a reasonable program, that might be followed by the 
London conference, and when I make this suggestion I want 
it understood that I am not speaking by authority. I do not 
know what the conference may do, and I suppose that the able 
conferees who represent the United States have in mind no 
clear-cut picture of what may be accomplished. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Briefly. 

Mr. SIROVICH. If the London conference were a failure 
and we were to continue with the reconstruction program that 
the gentleman has just enumerated, and allow European na- 
tions to conform with their economic conditions, within the 
next - 15 years the United States Government would have the 
largest Navy in the world, would it not? 

Mr. FRENCH. Great Britain would be supposed to keep 
pace with the United States in her program. This must be 
my assumption. Great Britain has on the whole a slightly 
larger tonnage, - She has larger tonnage in cruisers, a less ton- 
nage in submarines, and a less tonnage in destroyers. The 
figures that I have used are substantially upon the basis of going 
forward with the program that has been approved either by 
the Washington conference or by the Congress. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FRENCH. I hope the gentleman will permit me to pro- 
ceed and I shall be glad to yield a little later on if I shall have 
the time. 

DEFINITENESS IN MAJOR PROGRAMS 


Outstanding in importance and fundamental in a limitation 
program is the enthronement of a policy of frankness and defi- 
niteness in major military and nayal activities, naval bases, 
numbers, tonnage, and types of ships and gun power. 

Beneficent on the whole as was the Washington conference, 
the absence of agreement in certain essential naval factors and 
craft. with restrictions in others, gave the propagandists of eyer- 
increasing navies opportunity to disturb the friendly relations 
of nations by urging programs of construction of bases or pro- 
grams of ship construction in categories where no limit had been 
fixed. 

Witness the expansion programs in cruisers. Following the 
Washington conference, and omitting all reference to the present 
fiscal year because of certain suspensions, powers signatory to 
the resulting treaty have laid down and appropriated for ships 
of this type, as follows: 


Great Britain 15 
United States. 
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Authorization for greater programs has been voted, and defi- 
nite drives are on that they be increased. 

Imperative need of nations has not been the impelling power 
behind this movement. An essential if not the driving force 
has been the preachments and activities of other nations. 

The Congress of the United States has been spurred on by the 
discussions and activities of the British Parliament and the 
Japanese Diet; and, on the other hand, the British and Japa- 
nese Governments have accentuated the needs of their estab- 
lishments by reason of the agitation in and the activities of the 
United States. The gossip of one chancellery became the cause 
of uneasiness when carried to another. The debates in one 


parliament found repercussion in other parliaments, 
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Restrictions alone upon battleships, cruisers, and airplane 
carriers would encourage competition in building of submarines. 
The submarine would become glorified. Ships of one type as- 
sume proportions with relation to the effectiveness of ships of 
another type, whether the latter be modified by number of 
ships and size, limitations upon guns or speed, or usefulness of 
whatever kind. 

Generally speaking, fear of others, suspicion of motives, re- 
solve to act are born from lack of definiteness within categories, 
and lack of knowledge of what is the motive behind the act of 
another nation when she expands a base or lays down a ship. 
Definiteness should extend to all categories of ships and to all 
major activities of military character. 


REASONABLE LIMITATIONS WITHIN CATEGORIES 


There should be reasonable limitations upon the part of 
nations in all categories. The Geneva conference failed because 
the parties to the conference could not come to agreement upon 
the respective needs for the types of ships by the several nations. 

For instance, in cruisers Great Britain thought she needed 
70; the United States thought this figure was too large. To- 
day, as we approach the London conference, we understand that 
if satisfactory arrangements can be made touching other cate- 
gories, Great Britain will be willing to agree upon 50 cruisers. 
There is a vast difference between 50 cruisers and 70 cruisers. 
Upon the basis of $17,000,000 as the cost of one cruiser, the 
difference in money upon this one item alone means $340,000,000. 

Needs measured in ships have relation to needs measured by 
other factors. The question of whether or not the use of the 
seas is limited and the extent, the question of whether or not 
definiteness shall be attained in all categories, the question of 
naval bases—if these factors may be harmonized the question 
of fixing the number of cruisers or destroyers or submarines 
will be made simple. 

I go further: Whether or not these major factors may be dis- 
posed of, agreement upon numbers within categories should be 
made and should be reasonable. It should not be agreement 
upward. Agreement in categories upon the basis of the highest 
numbers of ships within a category possessed by any nation 
might mean not naval reduction but naval expansion. 

By way of illustration: Expansion would follow if agree- 
ment upon the basis of parity were made, using as the standard 
the cruiser strength of Great Britain, the destroyer strength of 
the United States, and the strength in submarines of the United 
States or Japan or France. 


ELIMINATE BATTLESHIPS 


If definite understanding may be had touching essential fac- 
tors provocative of international misunderstanding, and thus 
potential causes of war, it would seem that more expensive 
types of craft and types not primarily built for defense should 
be eliminated. 

This is especially true if it would appear that a type by rea- 
son of modified means of warfare is lacking in the efficiency 
that it onee possessed. The battleship has been spoken of for 
generations as the backbone of the fleet. With the advent of 
aircraft and subsea craft and the efficiency of each or of either, 
the position of the battleship is questioned. Its supremacy has 
been challenged. Naval critics whose judgment can not be 
blown down the wind are not slow to say that in event of a war 
of magnitude battleships would be anchored in safest harbors 
pending eventualities. 

The replacement cost of a battleship upon the basis of 35,000 
tons is approximately $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, and of 15 bat- 
tleships from $525,000,000 to $600,000,000. The cost of annual 
maintenance and operation of a ship of this type is $2,200,000 
plus. A single ship of this type requires in time of peace some 
65 to 70 officers and between 1,100 and 1,200 men. 

Discounting the adverse judgment of naval critics by assum- 
ing that the capital ship would have a place in the naval line 
in action, it would seem that in the interest of reduction of cost 
of armaments upon the basis of a policy that would bear equally 
upon all great powers, and bearing in mind the covenant of 
nitions not to resort to war adopted by nearly all the world 
powers, this type of ship should be withdrawn permanently from 
the fleets of nations. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
maintenance of the battleships? 


Who is responsible for the 


Mr. FRENCH. Who is responsible? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. The nations that have them are responsible. 
The several nations can control the matter, and I think the 
gentleman is leading up to this question: Why do we not act? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. That is it exactly. 
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Mr. FRENCH. The point is this: I do not believe the United 
States should abolish its battleships if Great Britain does not 
abolish hers. [Applause.] In this matter we must do team- 
work. I believe in reducing the other categories we now haye, 
but I do not believe in doing it single handed and alone. 
[Applause.] I believe that our Nation in taking the course she 
is taking, demanding parity with Great Britain and demanding 
equality, is doing the thing which in a large statesmanlike way 
will make possible a reduction in the burdens of all naval estab- 
lishments, not alone of our Nation but of all nations. 
[Applaus.] 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. It is often stated that in the Washington con- 
ference Great Britain outmaneuvered us and that we were 
cheated. That is the common impression which prevails, and 
the fear is expressed that at the coming conference we will be 
outmaneuvered again. Would the gentleman be willing to make 
some statement about that? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. Such statements are propaganda that, 
I have no doubt, have their origin in personal self-interest, 
though they are repeated in good faith by some who are unin- 
formed. I do not believe that any thoughtful and disinterested 
person who will study the results of the Washington confer- 
ence will agree with that contention. [Applaus.] 

There are Americans who believe that we were worsted in 
the conference. There are Britishers who believe that Great 
Britain was on the poor end of the bargain. What are the 
facts? No tonnage agreements were made in any of the cate- 
gories with the exception of capital ships and aircraft carriers. 
As to aircraft carriers, the tonnage agreed upon was far in 
excess of the tonnage possessed at the time by either Great 
Britain or the United States. 

In battleships the tonnage agreed upon was less than the ton- 
nage of either nation. The battleships of Great Britain and 
the United States were not of equal age or equal efficiency. 
Great Britain was permitted to retain 4 of her older ships in 
addition to the 18 allocated to her until certain capital ships 
could be completed and take their place in Great Britain’s 
fleet. 

The United States was permitted to complete two battleships 
that were under construction and substitute these two new 
ships for two of the older battleships that were in service at the 
time of the conference. 

Both nations were required to aim at a replacement tonnage 
of 525,000 tons, the replacement program to be worked out 
according to a definite schedule adopted by the eonference. 
Pending the completion of the replacement program, arbitrary 
tonnage approaching the amount that had been adopted was 
allocated to both Great Britain and the United States, and it 
must be presumed that this allocation was honest and fair and 
that it had regard for the age of ships of Great Britain and the 
United States, that it had regard for gun power, and that it had 
regard for effectiveness and efficiency in general. 

The question that the gentleman has asked was raised by 
naval critics at the time of the Washington conference and 
immediately thereafter. I recall that during the hearings be- 
fore the Naval Appropriations Subcommittee in December, 
1923, this very question was the subject of pointed examination 
upon the part of members of our committee. Colonel Roose- 
velt was the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. He had been 
one of the naval advisers to the American delegation at the 
conference. During the hearings Colonel Roosevelt pointed out 
that the reason a less tonnage of the existing craft was allotted 
to the United States than to Great Britain was “on account of 
the fact that the United States capital ships are better and 
more modern than the British capital ships.” And then the 
following colloquy took place: 


Mr. Frencu. Is it true that on an average our capital ships are 
more modern and better ships in every way than the British ships? 

Colonel ROOSEVELT. Yes; on an average. I remember the expression 
used by Admiral Chatfield (British) at the time we were talking about 
that. He said, “the tail of your column is not as good as the tail of 
our column, but the body of your column and the head of your column 
are very much better than the rest of our column.” 


Mr. COLE. Could the gentleman tell the House something 
of the serapping of ships by Great Britain and by the United 
States and include in his answer reference to capital ships 
that were being built? Aiso, could the gentleman tell how 
much it would have cost the United States to maintain her 
Navy had it not been for the Washington conference? 

Mr. FRENCH. I shall answer the two questions in the 
order in which they have been asked. Great Britain scrapped 
20 capital ships that ranged in age from 7 to 16 years. She 
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scrapped or diverted from completion as capital ships 4 ships 
that were building or that had been projected. The United 
States scrapped 15 capital ships that ranged in age from 13 to 
20 years, and she scrapped or diverted from completion as 
capital ships 11 which were under construction and upon which 
$149,251.961 had been expended. Both nations were permitted 
to carry to completion certain capital ships that were under 
construction to take the place of certain older craft in both 
fleets, as I have already indicated. 

Now. let me come to the second question of the gentleman, 
as to what the additional costs to the United States would have 
been for the maintenance of her Naval Establishment had it not 
been for the Washington conference. No definite answer can 
be given. Any answer must be speculative. The United States 
scrapped 15 capital ships, only 1 of which was 20 years of age. 
Would we have retained these ships in commission? Or, upon 
their becoming obsolete would we have authorized their re- 
placement? I do not believe we would have retained them in 
commission, though whether or not the United States would 
have replaced them by new craft would probably have been 
contingent upon programs of other nations. Had they been re- 
tained in commission it would have meant from twenty to 
twenty-five million dollars annually. And had they been re- 
placed it would have meant approximately $30,000,000 each 
upon the basis of the tonnage that they carried. It would have 
cost to have completed the 11 capital ships that we were build- 
ing some $300,000,000 over and above what we had expended 
upon them at the time they were scrapped. 

Replacement cost of these ships would have meant approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 annually. Maintenance would have meant 
annually approximately $24,000,000. But we can not stop here. 
Ships of other types would need to have been added to “ round 
out the fighting craft. 

Any answer to the gentleman's question must be speculative, 
but it could well be that the annual naval budget for the United 
States would have been from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred million dollars in excess of what it has been but for 
the Washington conference. It could haye been more. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is it not a fact that Secretary Hughes, in 
behalf of the United States, laid out the program at the very 
first meeting here in Washington? 

Mr. FRENCH. Surely. It was an American program. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And it was practically carried out in the 
end? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; upon matters upon which agreement 
was had. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true that the idea of being out- 
maneuvered was brought about by organized propaganda which 
now has been entirely discredited? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; and I want to take just a few minutes 
later on to call attention to propaganda. Let me proceed for 
another minute to the matter of replacement, which I think is 
the fourth big factor that should be considered by the London 
conference. 

REPLACEMENT PROGRAMS 


Having in mind not greatest possible efficiency but efficiency 
that is relative and that is adequate, and having in mind Budget 
considerations, agreement should be attained upon the question 
of replacement. 

The replacement age of a ship of any type within a compara- 
tively wide range of years is not absolute, but relative. Assum- 
ing equal tonnage and structure and equipment and upkeep, a 
battleship of 25 or 30 years would not be as efficient as a battle- 
ship of 20. Newer machinery, later designs of important ele- 
ments, would turn the balance in favor of the more nearly 
modern craft. 

If nation A were to follow an arbitrary replacement program 
of 20 years and nation B of 30, it would go without argument 
that the navy of A, other things being equal, would be superior 
to the navy of B. But if A and B adopt identical replacement 
programs, then parity in this regard is achieved. Such a pro- 
gram means for economy. 


Expenditures for fleet maintenance, United States Ni 
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By way of illustration: The replacement value of the exist- 
ing effective ships of the United States may be said to be 
approximately $1,200,000,000—it is actually greater than that. 
Upon the basis of a 20-year replacement program, this would 
mean an annual outlay of $60,000,000—an outlay not for addi- 
tional ships of any type but for ships of types which upon tak- 
ing their place in the fleet would mean the retirement of like 
tonnage. Suppose the age limit were extended 50 per cent, 
This would mean 30 years. Automatically the annual replace- 
ment cost would be reduced from $60,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

Twenty million dollars is a sizable item. It is greater than 
the annual cost of maintaining the essential international arm 
of the Government service, the Department of State. 

At the Geneva conference the British delegates proposed 
marked reduction in replacement schedules—26 years for capital 
ships, 24 years for &-gun cruisers, 20 years for destroyers, and 
15 years for submarines. The United States delegation did not 
support this program, adhering to the 20-year schedule for 
capital ships of the Washington conference and proposing 20 
years for cruisers, 15 to 17 years for destroyers, and 12 to 13 
years for submarines. In the interest of economy in military 
burdens a way should be found to maintain parity of strength 
with economy of replacement. 

PROPAGANDA 

Now, let me return to the question which has been asked 
by my friend from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] with regard to 
the built up and manufactured sentiment that for years has 
demanded greater and still greater programs. 

Due credit must be given at all times to earnest men and 
women as they have urged shipbuilding programs. We must 
make due allowance for honest difference of opinion. Even s0, 
it is citing the most common trait of humanity to point out that 
personal self-interest largely dominates and controls the con- 
clusions of people of our country and of all other countries. 

I shall not attempt at this time to indicate the interest that 
many people have in maintaining the largest possible Naval 
Establishment. I have never yet seen a police force in any city 
regardless of shrinking population who stood in favor of reduc- 
tion of the police force. 

Members of this Congress and citizens of our country must 
constantly bear in mind that the advice and counsel of people 
who have personal interests ought not to have the same weight 
that should be attached to the sound judgment of those who are 
students of a problem and who have no ax to grind. I have 
been to some pains to check up on what the cost has been to 
our Government in the navy yards for the new work we have 
done since the program of 1916 was adopted. Let me refer to 
work in both Government yards and in private yards. In the 
Government navy yards between 1916 and 1929 this country 
expended for new construction work more than $221,000,000. I 
shall insert a table showing the expenditures by yards. 

New construction work, United States navy yards, during the period 
1916 to 1929, inclusive 
(Data as of November 12, 1929, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department) 
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The figures to which I have referred pertain to new work in 
Government navy yards. Now, may I direct attention to ex- 
penditures by way of repairs and alterations to vessels of the 
fleet and repairs to ships’ equipage in the Government navy 
yards during the same period of time? During this period the 
Government expended more than $431,000,000. I shall insert 
at this point a table showing how this money was allocated and 
where it was expended. 


„ fiscal years 1916 to 1929, inclusive, for repairs and alterations to vessels and repairs to ship's equipage 
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Expenditures for fleet maintenance, United States. Navy, fiscal years 1916 to 1929, inelusite, for repairs and alterations to vessels and repairs to i eguipage—C ontinued 
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It will appear from the foregoing tables that the Government 
has expended for new work and for repair work in the Govern- 
ment navy yards between the years 1916 and 1929 more than 

We now come to the private shipbuilding companies, and we 
find that the expenditure is vastly larger for the same period of 
time than was the expenditure in the Government yards. 

At this point I shall insert a table that will show the moneys 
paid out by the United States during the years in question to the 
outstanding shipbuilding and construction companies in carry- 
ing forward naval programs. 

Money paid to principal private shipbuilders for construction and pur- 
chase of vessels during years 1916 to 1929, inclusive 
(Data as of November 12, 1929, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department) 
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From what I have just said it is apparent that the ship- 
building program of the United States during the last 14 years 
has cost our Government more than $1,750,000,000. Bear in 
mind one other factor: More than one-half of this amount has 
been expended since the World War came to an end. 

I have taken pains to check up on the building and repair 
programs of Great Britain. I find the course that she has fol- 
lowed has been similar to that followed by the United States. 
and that she has divided her construction program between the 


great yards that are under the Government of Great Britain 
and private industry in much the same manner as has the 
United States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the expenditure of such vast sums of money 
either in public yards or yards in private ownership can not be 
made without creating a deep personal interest in the carrying 
forward of shipbuilding programs by individuals, by groups, 
and by communities who are engaged in the business of ship- 
building, either as contractors or as employees or as members 
of cities and communities where great industrial establishments 
for naval purposes are maintained. 

The recent investigations by the Senate of the United States 
disclosed the direct action that was taken by certain of the 
representatives of outstanding shipbuilding concerns of the 
country with respect to propaganda work at the Geneya confer- 
ence and in other directions. But propaganda work of more 
subtle character has been going on at all times. Organizations 
that, in my judgment, unquestionably represent special inter- 
ests have flooded the country and the Congress with literature 
of argumentative character, calculated to spur on sentiment ir 
favor of largest naval programs. More than that, communities 
themselves have become interested, and oftentimes the interest 
aroused has been based upon a mistaken belief that humanity 
was being served by the very program itself. Let me give an 
Illustration: 

When the Washington conference came to an end and certain 
naval reductions were made, it was necessary for the United 
States to reduce her naval budget. Certain ships were to be 
scrapped. Work on others had to stop. This meant reduction 
of employees; it meant throwing some people out of work that 
they had been following; it meant that thousands of people 
would need to find new employment. I recall that in one navy 


_yard the women were brought into the picture. They asked our 


committee this question: “Gentlemen of the committee, do you 
propose to take the bread and butter from the mouths of our 
babies?” They referred to the throwing out of work of the 


husbands and fathers. I remember that from a city near which 
another Government navy yard was situated a delegation of 40 
of the outstanding business men of the city came before our 
committee, men some of whose names are nation-wide, and they 
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urged that we do nothing which would reduce the payroll. They 
said, These men are buying homes, and they are paying for 
them on the installment plan; they have families to support. 
My God! gentlemen,” they said, “if you reduce this yard and 
throw 3,000 of the employees out of work, think what it will 
mean.“ 

We asked the delegation this question: Do you believe we 
ought to build ships to sink them?” They replied: “Oh, no, 
gentlemen, we do not believe that; we are not so foolish; we 
are business men.” We asked: “Do yot believe we ought to 
comply with the treaty?” They replied: “Oh, by all means. 
We believe that, of course.” 

There was one question we did not ask, which if we had asked 
would have been this: “If necessary to keep your navy yard 
going, do you think we ought to close the other navy yards of the 
country?” And if they had given a frank answer I am afraid 
they would have said: “Yes, gentlemen, that is what we are 
here for.” 

Mr. Speaker, this question is a serious one, propaganda for 
profit and propaganda for sympathy. It all plays its part. In 
brief, I have given you the picture. 

We can not consider the question of maintaining our Naval 
Establishment or reducing it in any way even through team- 
work with other nations without running counter to personal 
self-interest of individuals, communities, and groups and run- 
ning counter to propaganda that has no regard for international 
relationships or the welfare of humanity. Some of this propa- 
ganda is vicious and unspeakable. Other propaganda is of the 
innocent type and thereby the more effective. 

It is the unconscious propaganda that comes from your busi- 
ness men, the finest men in the world; from your women, the 
loveliest of all lands, men and women who in the name of 
their neighbors, in the name of a local pay roll, in the name of 
education of children and maintenance of homes, plead that 
employment be not disturbed. 

My sympathies are with the men, niy sympathies are with the 
women and the children in the navy yards. In these yards 
there ought to be definiteness of employment. This can come if 
you will write definiteness into the navy programs of the 
nations of the world. [Applause.] 

But now is the time when we all must do the big thing. Im- 
mediate personal interests must be submerged. Indeed, in this 
connection I may go further. While a reduction of naval pro- 
gram if concurred in by all nations would probably reduce the 
amount of employment in navy yards; on the other hand, it 
would give to that employment definiteness and stability that 
heretofore have been unknown. If a program of definiteness 
touching navies may be adopted by world powers, then the 
United. States may write definiteness into construction and 
repair programs within navy yards, the pay roll will become 
stabilized, and, in my judgment, the economic condition of the 
men employed in the shipbuilding industry will be better be- 
cause it will be more permanent and more secure. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for a 
brief question? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. In answer to a question a mo- 
ment ago the gentleman stated that over $1,000,000,000 within a 
certain period has been spent in private yards and $600,000,000 
in Government nayy yards, can the gentleman give us any infor- 
mation as to why the private yards have this preference and as 
to what the future will hold for them in that respect? 

Mr. FRENCH. I may say this: The reason the Government 
had to call upon private. yards so heavily was because our 
public yards were not adequate. They did not have the equip- 
ment, and when the World War involved the United States we 
had to make available every yard that could build ships, 
whether public or private. Furthermore, I fancy there is virtue 
in having competitive estimates on the one side against com- 
petitive building upon the other. It makes for efficiency. Again, 
had the Government adopted a policy of handling all construc- 
tion work in Government yards it would have been necessary 
for us to have expended millions upon millions of dollars for the 
enlargement of those establishments. 

NAVAL BUDGETS AND HUMAN LIFB 


Naval budgets reflect the enormity of naval establishments to- 
day—$374,000,000 (plus) for the United States for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929; $380,000,000 (plus) the estimates from 
the budgets for next year! A program that is immediately 
ahead will call for between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 
annually ! 

Comparable expenditures for Great Britain, Japan, France, 
and Italy. Staggering figures! Yet these figures mean ships 


and yards, stations and operation, supplies and repairs, officers 
and enlisted personnel. y 
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Reduction in total means a reduction in the elements that 
make up the total, and thereby a reduction of budgets that par- 
liaments are called upon to meet. 

The question is not whether or not nations can afford the 
expense of naval burdens, or whether one nation or another is 
better able to bear the cost. The poorest nation in the world 
throws open wide its treasury for national defense. The ques- 
tion is larger than that of money. 

Useless utilization of man power and expenditure of money, 
which, after all, is human life, by the richest nation in the 
world are waste. No nation was ever rich enough or is now to 
afford the waste of a human life. 

To every mind capable of appreciating the individual worth 
of a man the approaching conference holds out hope of release 
of man power for activities that in the true sense are part of 
race progress. This release of man power will come about in 
two ways—release of men who make up the officer and enlisted 
personnel and employees engaged in the industrial field to sup- 
ply the needs of navies and the release of that part of the earn- 
ings of every citizen and which we call taxes turned into the 
treasury for military ends. 

When the military establishment of any power reaches the 
point adequate under conditions that we may shape for national 
security, then it is not only uneconomic and un-Christian but 
unpatriotic to add one man or one dollar to so-called defense pro- 
grams. If factors upon which stability of world relationship 
depends may be given permanent position, navies may be re- 
duced to a size commensurate with policing the seas, and this 
reduction may be made in ail categories. With reduction of 
ships there naturally will follow reduction of personnel. 

PROGRAMS SHOULD BE DETERMINED NOW 

It is fortunate that the London conference follows closely 
upon the series of conferences that haye assembled since the 
curtain was drawn down upon the World War. There is a 
tendency to forget the drab, and the generations that will fol- 
low, as years go by, will be less able to comprehend what war 
means, World problems, to the greatest extent possible, should 
be settled now, settled by the generations that experienced war, 
A later generation will surround events with romance and 
grandeur. 

Finally, if in one sentence I might sum up the hopes I enter- 
tain for the outcome of the London conference, it would be that 
from it may come definiteness of understanding touching fac- 
tors that enter into naval and other defense programs, definite- 
ness touching bases, definiteness touching all types of craft, 
their size, their tonnage, their guns, their years of replacement. 
This program would mean lessening the burdens of war; it 
would mean the release of man power for better serving of the 
human race; it would remove in large part the elements that 
foster war and leave in their place the emotions that mean for 
sympathy and understanding and helpfulness among the nations 
of the earth. [Applause.] 

I thank you. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman from Idaho yield on an 
important question? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. In 1927 I came back from Europe sitting at the 
same table with five or six admirals who had been to the 
Geneva conference. I had been there previously. I want to 
ask the gentleman whether or not the criticism which has been 
recently aimed at the present commission in not taking over 
all these nayal experts is well founded, or does the gentleman 
believe we will get as good results from the gentlemen of very 
high attainments who have been named? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has asked a 
question that goes right to the heart of things in the matter of 
method. Should we have a commission made up of naval 
officers or a commission made up of civilians? The London 
commission in contrast with the Geneva commission is made up 
entirely of outstanding men of large capacity drawn from civil 
life. The Geneva commission was made up of three of Amer- 
ica’s finest naval officers and two other members drawn from 
civil life of unusual distinction and ability. No one could 
serve as chairman of the committee having in charge the 
Navy bill, as I have served for the last six years, without hav- 
ing profound respect and admiration for the loyalty, for the 
patriotism, for the ability of the naval officers of our country 
from admiral down to the ensigns as they come from the 
Naval Academy. [Applause.] 

But I want to say this: The problem at the London confer- 
ence is not a problem for the technician. It is a problem for 
statesmen who have had widest experience in world problems 
and who, I believe, by this very fact are better able to obtain 
the true perspective of the problem that the conference has 
been called to consider than could the same men had their 
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training and experience been those of an officer of the Navy. 
[Applause.] 

I approve thoroughly of the fact that Secretary Adams, of 
the Navy, is a member of the commission. I am glad the com- 
mission will have the benefit and advice of those rare naval 
officers, Admiral Jones and Admiral Pratt, and the other officers 
of fine ability, who are accompanying the commission; but I 
believe that the problems that will confront the London con- 
ference, even though they have relation to the comparative 
naval strength of nations, can best be adjudicated, can best be 
determined by men whose training and experience have been 
drawn from civil life. [Applause.] 


PROHIBITION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALDRICH). Under the order 
of the House, the Chair recognizes the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Brack] for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House, I am 
rather embarrassed as to what to talk about—to comment on 
the speech of the gentleman from Idaho or to make the remarks 
I had in mind. I like the idea of the broad statesmanship 
dominating the London parley, but the real statesmanship came 
from the President of the United States when he insisted upon 
the freedom for food ships. The great principle that should be 
adopted before you conciude anything about the ratio, is that 
broad spirit of statesmanship to be adopted by Great Britain 
that food ships in war are to be free from attack. 

I am glad to say that I was vindicated by one remark of the 
gentleman from Idaho. He does not know it. Two or three 
years ago I insisted upon the Navy Department taking the 
Westinghouse engine and putting them into the new cruisers, 
but the Navy, out of regard for the Cramp shipyard, insisted 
on the cruiser engines going into the ships. I do not believe 
that we have the constitutional obligations of agreeing to a 
parity with Great Britain, Our constitutional obligation is that 
we secure this country, and I am not ready to say now that we 
are securing this country if we are ship for ship equal to Great 
Britain, I think the great security for this country can only 
come from a superiority, and I believe that this country is a 
vast semiisland, with the great Atlantic seaboard and the great 
Pacifie seaboard, and that for our own protection we need a 
greater and more powerful navy than Great Britain, which has 
not the seacoast to defend that we have. However, I think 
generally on this London parley, that the less we say about it 
until they conclude their deliberations, the better off we will 
all be. We will be free to criticize when they come back. 

Political observers are almost of a universal belief that con- 
gressional speeches are ineffective. So I suppose we should feel 
complimented by the recent outburst of prohibition’s favorite 
son, Doctor Doran, who blames wet speeches for the killing of 
a prohibition agent by an alleged Florida bootlegger. However, 
we doubt this, especially since the doctor has been corroborated 
by the asinine profundity of one Smita W. Brooxkuarr. He 
sniffs to conquer. 

The wets deplore the killing of anybody in this prohibition- 
enforcement terror. We have not cheered at the daily report 
of casualties. We hope in the Florida case that the killer of the 
agent will be quickly brought to trial, and if found guilty 
punished to the full extent of the Jaw. 

The drys are always trying to unload their blood relatives, 
the bootlegger and hijacker, on the wets. They were unknown 
in this country 10 years ago. Together with the drys they 
fight the repeal of prohibition. It is the unholy alliance of 
nrodern times. The drys sell prohibition conversation and the 
bootleggers prohibition by-products. The dry leaders are the 
white-collared mercenaries of prohibition—the bootleggers toil 
for theirs. While Bishop Cannon is a direct spiritual descend- 
ant of Carrie Nation, the bootleggers are her collateral heirs, 
The last word a dry wants to hear is “ modification,” and it has 
the same terror for the bootleggers. 

I sympathize with the sincere drys like Mr. Hooyer and Mr. 
Coorer of Ohio. They want to see the laws enforced. But 
how ean any law be enforced when it depends on Doran, Low- 
man, and BrooxHart? They are so light they could not even 
enforce the law of gravitation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALDRICH). The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The rules of the House forbid, for good rea- 
son, uncomplimentary references in this body to Members of 
the other body. Tha gentleman has just made a reference to 
a Member of the Senate in unparliamentary language. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks the gentle- 


man from Michigan is correct, and will ask the gentleman from 
New York to proceed in order, 
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Mr. BLACK. Oh, no, Mr. Speaker. The gentleman referred 
to as a Senator of the United States, outside of the Senate 
Chamber and to the newspapers, yesterday stated that the wets 
of this House in speeches on this floor were responsible for the 
killing of a man in Florida. That was more uncomplimentary 
than my casual remark concerning him. I am not referring to 
him as a Senator. I am not referring to anything that he said 
on the floor of the Senate, but I am finding fault with him for 
ee Members of this House for speeches made in this 

ouse, 7 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I am not referring to any dis- 
cussion or statement made outside. I am referring only to a 
statement just made in this Chamber characterizing a Senator 
as being “so light,” and so forth. I do so, because it is unpar- 
liamentary language. 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman thinks that his view is heavier 
than my view, I shall try to keep the right balance of avoirdu- 
pois in the rest of my speech. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
is correct. The gentleman from New York will proceed in order, 

Mr. BLACK. I do not see why Congress should take the 
trouble of transferring prohibition enforcement. It would be 
much easier for the White House to remove Lowman and Doran. 
During their régime the bootleggers have thrived. It is in the 
last few years the outlaw traffickers have struck pay dirt. 
You have got to admit that it is only within the last few years 
when Mr. Doran and Mr. Lowman have been in charge that 
speakeasies have become as popular as they are and as numer- 
ous. This Lowman is a strange figure. Every time prohibition 
is attacked he seeks benefit of clergy, rushes into a church, not 
to pray for it, but to make an attack on his home State—New 
Vork. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there cbjection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. I thank the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton], and I shall not refer to Lowman any longer. I shall 
leave Jimmy Wadsworth in New York State to dispose of him. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Coorrn] said that he was will- 
ing to have a roll call on the question. He believes in the cause, 
is a straight fighter, and has the respect of the entire House. 
A roll call on modification and on the repeal of the amendment 
would be highly informative. It would be the honest thing for 
the House to do before the next elections. I hope the House 
leaders can work cut such a test. I doubt that the vote for 
poison alcohol, questionable enforcement agents, and measures 
would have been so heavily against the Linthicum, Palmisano, 
and Sabath amendments had there been a record vote. Iam sure 
the country would rather have a roll call than the wet or dry 
oratory on the question. The Nation is excited on the issue. 
Doctor Doran is the first to crack under the strain, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRAMTON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair calls the attention 
of the gentleman from Michigan to the fact that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Garper] is entitled to 15 minutes now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then after the gentleman from Virginia has 
concluded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes following 
the gentleman from Virginia. Is there objection? - 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, to-day is consent day. There are a 
lot of bills on the calendar that are very important We have 
already taken up a lot of time in speeches. I wish the gentle- 
man would not ask to take up the time now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request and 
request that to-morrow after the orders already made I may 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DYER. I have no objection to that. I would not object 
to the gentleman speaking to-day, but I simply want to call 
attention to the situation that there are many bills on the 
consent calendar that are of importance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes to-morrow 
after the conclusion of the address of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Tuckes]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ROBERT E. LEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. GARBER] for 15 minutes. 


— 
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Mr. GARBER of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentle- 
men, on January 19, 1807, Robert E. Lee was born at Stratford, 
Westmoreland County, Va. It is fitting that we should pause 
and pay tribute to his memory on this one hundred and twenty- 
third anniversary of his birth. It is peculiarly appropriate that 
the representatives of our Nation should unite in this tribute 
to one whose grandeur of character and nobility of soul are the 
priceless heritage of no restricted section but of the entire 
country, 

It is not of Lee the matchless soldier that I would speak, nor 
of Lee the educator. His genius for war at once placed him in 
the front ranks of the soldiers of all ages; his capacity for 
organization, powers of leadership, and mastery of administra- 
tion united to make him a great college president, but the story 
of his public life is known wherever the English language is 
spoken. I would, therefore, speak briefly of Lee, the man. I 
would attempt to suggest some of the qualities of character that 
contributed to his greatness. Too often we are dazzled by the 
glamour that surrounds the name and achieyement‘of the great 
ones of history, and we fail to appreciate the steps by which 
the greatness was achieved. 

Of the many illustrious sons given to the Nation by Vir- 
ginia, from George Washington to Woodrow Wilson, the name 
of Robert E. Lee will ever occupy a position of sacred intimacy 
in the affections of a grateful people. His nobility and grandeur 
of manhood, his beautiful and perfect symmetry of character 
mark him as one of the truly great of earth. History is re- 
plete with those whose military genius and courage haye made 
them great in war; of those whose outstanding intellectual ac- 
complishments have brought them renown in the fields of litera- 
ture and science; of those whose deep piety and reverence have 
given impetus to the progress of the spiritual values of life; 
but where, may I ask you, in all history do you find these qual- 
ities so combined in one as in the subject of this tribute? 
Robert E. Lee stands 


The embodiment of moral grandeur, as well as intellectual power, 
amazing strength, tempered by gentleness and grace, a magnetic charm 
in itself sufficient to place him among the foremost files in the courtliest 
circles, 


His marvelous many-sided character has been likened to a 
“matchless harmony.” 

But as I speak this word of appreciation of that peerless son 
aud gentleman of Virginia, I would remind you of some of the 
attributes of character that contributed to his renown. One of 
the outstanding characteristics of Lee was his thoroughness in 
mastering details. He always finished whatever task he began. 
It is what Hopkins calls, “an infinite capacity for taking pains.” 
Professor Howell, one of his early teachers, in speaking of Lee, 
the student, says: “His specialty was finishing up. For ex- 
ample, in his study of conic sections, he drew the diagrams on a 
slafe, and, although he knew that the one he was drawing would 
have to be removed to make room for another, he drew each 
one with as much accuracy and finish, lettering and all, as if it 
were to be engraved and printed.” It was that same attention 
to the details of his work—the idea of finishing—that was a 
fixed habit in all his work and that contributed so greatly to 
his success. 

A second quality that I would mention that seemed a part of 
this great life was his characteristic gallantry and courtesy. 
You can not think of Lee apart from his “rich knightliness of 
soul.” He will for all time be remembered as the Chesterfield 
of a civilization characterized by the charm and grace of its 
womanhood and the courtliness of its manhood. He stands as 
the embodiment and ideal of the South’s conception of a gentle- 
man. I sometimes wonder if the dignified courtliness and the 
gentle politeness of our hero could not be remembered with 
profit to-day. It is to be regretted that the cultural values are 
no longer regarded an essential part of our education. 

Closely akin to his courteous manner and elegance of speech 
was Lee’s ever-present solicitude for the comfort, welfare, and 
happiness of others: An exalted unselfishness—a deep concern 
for others—was the inspiring motive of his life. He stands 
forth as an example to the world of the dignity and worth of 
unselfish service unequaled by the leaders of all times, save by 
the Carpenter King. History fails to record another instance 
where the highest position of honor in the Army of the Nation 
was declined out of unselfish consideration for his own people, 
and because of invincible devotion to his convictions of duty. 
When Lee’s sun went down in seemingly hopeless eclipse at Ap- 
pomattox in 65; when ruin, desolation, and despair walked 
in the wake of the war; when utter hopelessness filled the 
hearts of our people—with fields devastated, factories burned, 
roads destroyed, and chaotie social conditions obtained that 
beggar description—then it was that the call came from the 
fatherland to our chieftain: 
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Come across the waters and make your home with us. Comfort and 
plenty will be yours for the honor which your presence will give us. 


It would have been an easy way to escape the anguish and 
suffering of his own, but hear his reply: 


I have nothing left but my name; that is not for sale. I thank 
you, gentlemen, but I must remain to share the misfortunes of my 
people. 


That is the reply of a great soul! “ With no capital but cour- 
age, no resource but resolution,” but led by the same matchless 
Lee, the braye remnant returning to their homes, gathered to- 
gether the fragments of a broken civilization, and began what 
appeared the impossible task of rebuilding a new social and 
economic order. With unabated loyalty the boys in gray who 
had followed their great leader of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia on many battle fields now followed his leadership in recon- 
structing and rebuilding a new Southland. 

I have heard Lee spoken of as being stern, but a perusal of his 
personal letters indicates, on the contrary, that he was unusually 
gentle and tender in all of his personal relationships. The limi- 
tations of others always appealed to his sympathies. Doctor 
Graves, who taught under General Lee at Washington College, 
at Lexington, Va., tells this story: 


He met me one morning the winter before his death, when I had been 
teaching only a few months, and inquired how I was getting on. 
“May I give you one piece of advice, sir? Well, sir, always observe 
the stage-driver’s rule. Always take care of the poor borse.” 


The tender heart of this great soldier and statesman is re- 
flected in the following beautiful story: 


The soldier man and the little girl had been standing watching the 
wonderful sunset for a long time from the little green bluff back of 
the camp. The little girl was a very little girl. The soldier man 
was tall and broad, and he was gray. 

The little girl was sobbing. The soldier man leaned down and took 
her up in his big strong arms. His face was sad, but a tender smie 
lit up the large gray eyes when the little chubby arms folded about 
his neck. Lock, the river is blood red now; you are missing the best 
part of it all. Don't let's cry over it, my dear. You know we have 
not seen General Lee yet. Perhaps he would help us if we could find 
him. The old rascal should have been in camp when you called. It 
has been a long time since a little girl called to see him. 

“Oh, but it's too late to get him now. Me's such an ugly rebel that 
I don't believe he would have done anything but scowl at me. Most 
rebels hate little girls, don't they?" Not all of them, my dear. If I 
were to tell General Lee all about it in the morning, and was very 
careful to report to him that you said that you knew Daddy McGuire 
never kept spies in his cellar, would you take me over to his house 
now and let me learn to love him as you do?” 

“Oh, will you do it, will you do it?“ the little girl begged. “ Cross 
my heart; but we must hurry, The sunset has almost faded. See, the 
river is turning back to its ugly brown.” 

At the end of the Iane the little house stood. As they approached the 
little girl spoke. “ Listen.” The notes of a flute floated out across the 
meadow. le is playing. Do not speak when you go in; he never 
likes to have me talk when he plays.” 

“I will be very quiet.” 

The flute player sat over close to the western window. He was 

playing very softly and he did not look up as the two entered. He, too, 
had been watching the changing colors of the sunset and had been 
fashioning his own little obligato to the bird song. When he had finished 
he turned and his face was white. His voice trembled. “May I play 
until they light the camp fires along the river? Then I will be ready to 
go.” 
“Yes, play until they light the fires, brother,“ and taking the little 
girl in his arms the soldier man sat beside the western window, They 
sat there for a very long time. The little girl had fallen asleep. The 
flute player had turned from the window and sat looking into the fire, 
playing softly. The soldier man still rested beside the window looking 
out across the meadow at the camp fires. The lines were deep in his 
face and his eyes were weary. But there was a wonderful radiance 
about them. They were full of sorrow and pain, but soft and gentle 
with sorrow. 

The song of the flute player wavered, hesitated, and then was still. 
See, the lights are all lit. I am ready.“ 

The little girl moved restlessly in her sleep. “I am a poor nurse. 
I can not bring the little one quiet sleep, even with your soft lullabies 
to help me. I can not leave until she sleeps more quietly.” The flute 
player looked puzzled. 

“ Will they let me keep the flute with me?’ The soldier man nodded 
his head in assent. “I think you might play one more tune for us 
before it is time to go.” The flute player shook his head: 

“The song is all gone. I never play after the lights are lit. It is all 
too sad. The phantom mother faces, the little phantom children playing 
about those fires, the snatches of song that come floating up from the 
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river; it is all too full of grief. The flute will not play it. Only the 
soul of a violin could sing that song. Will the prison be as sad? 
Perhaps—perhaps it will not sing in the prison. Are men dying there?“ 

“Yes; men are dying there,” and he hesitated a long while looking 
out into the night; but when he turned back there was a very tender 
light in his eyes and he was almost smiling. Perhaps your flute will 
not sing in the prison.” 

“ Oh, the general will not forbid it, will he?” 

The soldier man reached over and clasped the musician’s hand; he 
was smiling now. “The general may forbid the flute player from 
leaving this little house. He may want to come and listen to your 
song some other day after the sunset.” 

“No; they have told me that I could not appeal to him. They tell 
me that he is weary with the long war and must not be bothered with 
the smaller appeals. I tried so hard to see him before they sentenced 
me, and so I have stopped hoping.” 

“But I have promised the little girl that I would tell General Lee 
all about it myself if she would bring me here to-night to see you, so I 
must keep my promise.“ 

There was a sudden rap at the door, and rough voices demanding 
admittance. The soldier man arose from his seat by the window and 
walked carefully over to the bed and laid the little girl down upon it. 
“Do not wake her,” and he bent over and kissed her very lightly 
upon the little pink cheek, 

“Must we leave her here alone?” 

“No; you must stay here and guard her and the flute until General 
Lee sends for you.” 

The flute player arose in bewilderment, but the soldier man had 
passed out of the door. There were cries of surprise and a strange 
word of command on the doorsteps, and the flute player and the little 
girl were alone, 


Another outstanding virtue of this great life was its sim- 
plicity. Great lives are ever simple in their tastes, Simplicity 
is an elemental virtue. He avoided ostentation as a mark of 
limitation. “Plain living and high thinking” was his motto. 
He writes to his daughter after the war: 


Preserve your simple tastes and manners. You will bear in mind 
that it will not be becoming in a Virginia girl now to be fine and fash- 
fonable, and that gentility, as well as self-respect, requires moderation 
in dress and gayety. 


And he was as frank as he was modest. He was unacquainted 
with camouflage. To his son, Custis, he writes: 


You must study to be frank with the world; frankness is the child 
of honesty and courage. Say just what you mean to do on every occa- 
sion. If a friend asks a favor, you should grant it if it is reasonable; 
if not, tell him plainly why you can not. You will wrong him and 
wrong yourself by equivocation of any kind. E 


Such honest frankness would be refreshing to-day both in 
public and private life. 

No one quality of Lee's character stands out in bolder relief 
than his reverence for the spirit of religion. But in his religious 
attitude it should be remembered that he was, above all else, 
tolerant. Himself g member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, he was free from bigotry and exclusiveness. “It is my 
especial aim to feel that I am a Christian,” was his remark in 
discussing the subject of religion. Rigid conformity to creed 
or ritual did not mean as much to him as the consciousness of 
feilowship with his Great Commander. Everyone will recall 
the religious reverence with which he assumed command of the 
Army of Northern Virginia; and his entire life was marked by 
this same spirit of reverence. The last public meeting at- 
tended by Lee was a session of the vestry of his church at 
Lexington. 

In attempting to assess the forces that entered into the mak- 
ing of the irresistible magnetism of his personality, the loftiness 
of his idealism, and the sheer grandeur of his manhood, we 
must place first that power not found on land or sea.” 

I know how feeble and inadequate my effort is to pay tribute 
to this great son of my native State; but with deep affection 
I lay this simple rose upon the bier of this “ peerless gentleman 
and soldier.“ It is with pardonable pride that I point to this 
illustrious son of Virginia and declare, “In his life and char- 
acter our olden southern civilization attained its highest point 
of greatness,” I fully agree with the Irish orator who said that 
“the solitude of George Washington was broken as Lee crossed 
the threshold of heaven.” 

Sixty years and more have passed since the drums were 
hushed and the swords sheathed on the fields of Appomattox, 
but the magnetic charm, the moral sublimity, the ideal grandeur 
of Robert E. Lee, the man, grows with the passing of the years; 
and not until the stream of time shall lave the shores of 
eternity will the full measure of his contribution to civilization 
be known. 
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These are the captains of the ancient wars— 
Alexander, Cæsar, Charlemagne— 
Whose fields were won beneath a scarlet rain, 
While necklaces of bones bedecked their ears, 
But there was One who came across the stars 
To win a field where He alone was slain, 
Because none other could endure the pain 
Of conquering death, or bear the nail-pierced scars, 
So you were one who knew triumphant loss 
(Unknown to those death-brooding kins of yore), 
Remembering love that died upon the cross 
You loved, forgave, gorgiving fought no more; 
And your defeat was turned to victory, 
For in your heart dwelt One from Galilee, 

[ Applause. ] 

PERMISSION TO A COMMITTEE TO SIT DURING THE SESSIONS 

Mr. SHARS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Elections No. 3 may sit during the sessions of 
the House. 

The SPHAKER. For how long a time? 

Mr. SEARS. During the next three days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Elections No. 3 be author- 
ized to sit within the next three days during the sessions of the 
House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar, 
AMENDMENT TO SECTION 829 OF THE REVISED STATUTES 


The first bill on the calendar was the bill (H. R. 5262) to 
amend section 829 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

A Meweer. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker—and 
I do not intend to object, but simply to verify a matter—I want 
to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] if on 
any ship, whether an Atlantic liner of a smaller craft, it has 
been the rule that only $2 a day is all that is aliowed for ex- 
penses for keeping and watching it? 

Mr. GRAHAM. ‘Two dollars and fifty cents is the limit fixed 
in the law. That has been stricken out, and it is to be left to 
the discretion of the court. 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
it seems that in view of the amount paid as fees to the marshal 
there ought to be a limiting provision providing the maximum 
amount that can be expended for each person employed by the 
marshal. I was just wondering if the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania had considered that in his amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have considered it, but I do not see how 
it can practically be made. All that we do in this bill is to 
strike out the $2.50 a day and add the words “Such amount 
as the court thinks sufficient,” setting forth the facts under 
oath. In a measure relating to boats you can not put in a 
certain arbitrary amount. 

Mr. COLLINS. But you place upon the marshal the respon- 
sibility of guarding these ships. If the marshal is going to 
assign a dozen men to guard a ship, you can provide a mini- 
mum for each man so designated. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That matter would be left to the discretion 
of the court. We leave far more important matters to the dis- 
cretion of the courts. The difficulty here would be in adjusting 
a single yardstick to the different cases. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Most of these cases are civil matters, 
and when both sides are given notice of the cost, it is a matter 
for the court’s discretion in different localities. With different 
types of vessels held by the marshal it is difficult for the 
marshals to establish a uniform rate. 

Mr. COLLINS. In view of the fact, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
a small matter, I withdraw my reservation of an objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The Department of Justice has approved the 
modification of the law. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 5262 
A bill to amend section 829 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 14 of section 829 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (par. 14, sec. 574, title 28, U. S. C.) 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 
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“Wor the necessary expenses of keeping boats, vessels, or other 
property attached or libeled in admiralty, such amount as the court, 
on petition setting forth the facts under oath, may allow,” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE HUDSON RIVER, N. Y 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
967) granting the consent of Congress to the construction of a 
highway bridge across the Hudson River between the cities of 
Albany and Rensselaer, N. Y. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
‘to the superintendent of public works of the State of New York to 
construct, maintain, and operate a highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Hudson River, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, between the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, N. Y., in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906. The proposed highway bridge will replace the existing high- 
way bridge over the Hudson River between the cities of Albany and 
Rensselaer, N, Y. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill, 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER, N. DAK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 238) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
North Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort Yates, 
N. Dak. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

- There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of North Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River, 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Fort 
Yates, N. Dak., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sac, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE GASCONADE RIVER, MO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1382) granting the consent of Congress to the Jerome 
Bridge Co., a corporation to maintain a bridge already con- 
structed across the Gasconade River near Jerome, Mo, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, may I 
inquire the reason for the delay in the construction of this 
bridge in accordance with the act? Is it on account of the 
difficulty in building, or is it still in the promotion stage? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The bridge was completed sev- 
eral years ago. I called the matter to the attention of the 
highway department of Missouri and also to the attention of 
the Chief of Engineers. It was the first information that either 
had that the bridge was there. The bridge is constructed, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENISON. I will state to the gentleman from New York 
that this bridge was built without having obtained the consent 
of Congress, and this is to legalize the structure. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is something that already exists? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Is th re objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider in lieu of the House bill Senate bill No. 581. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the Senate bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted 
to the Jerome Bridge Co., a corporation organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of Missouri, and its successors and assigns, to 
maintain and operate, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters.“ approved March 23, 1906, a bridge and approaches thereto 
already constructed across the Gasconade River near the city of Jerome, 
Mo., which bridge is hereby declared to be a lawful structure to the 
same extent and in the same manner as if it had been constructed in 
accordance with the provisions of said act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ARKANSAS RIVER 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


‘| 2673) granting the consent of Congress to the Arkansas State 


Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Arkansas River at or near the city of Ozark, 
Franklin County, Ark. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Arkansas River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near the city of Ozark, Franklin County, 
Ark., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained 
in this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “a,” insert the words “ free highway.” 

Page 2, line 2, after the figures “ 1906,” strike out the words “and 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act.” 

Page 2, line 4, insert: 

“Sec. 2, The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE TENNESSEE RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 3392) granting the consent of Congress to the Highway. 
Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on the Dayton- 
Decatur Road between Rhea and Meigs Counties, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Tennessee 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, on the Dayton- 
Decatur Road between Rhea and Meigs Counties, in the State of Ten- 
nessee, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained 
in this act. 
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Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay the rea- 
sonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its 
approaches under economical management, and to provide a sinking fund 
which, together with the sinking fund created from the tolls from other 
bridges authorized by the law of the State of Tennessee which provides 
for the construction of the bridge to be built under this act, shall be 
sufficient to amortize the bonds issued under the laws of the State of 
Tennessee, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but within a 
period of not to exceed 25 years from the completion thereof, After a 
sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been so pro- 
vided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide 
a fund of not to excced the amount necessary for the proper mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its approaches under 
economical management. An accurate record of the costs of the bridge 
and its approaches, the expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and 
operating the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and 
shall be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE CLINCH RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8655) granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Depart- 
ment of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the 
Clinch River near Kingston, in Roane County, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etoc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee, and its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Clinch River, at a point suit- 
able to the interests of navigation, near the town of Kingston, in Roane 
County, in the State of Tennessee, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5401) granting the consent of Congress to the police jury of 
Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway Commission of 
Louisiana to construct, maintain, and operate free highway 
bridges across Bayou Bartholomew at or near each of the fol- 
lowing-named points in Morehouse Parish, La.: Coras Bluff, 
Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry, and Parkers Ferry. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway Com- 
mission of Louisiana, and their successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate free highway bridges and approaches thereto 
across Bayou Bartholomew, at points suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation, at or near Coras Bluff, at or near Knox Ferry, at or near Bon- 
ners Ferry, and at or near Parkers Ferry, all within the parish of 
Morehouse, in the State of Louisiana, in accordance with the provisions 
of an act entitled An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “Coras Bluff“ and insert “Cory Bluffs.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5415), to legalize a bridge across the Choctawhatchee River be- 
tween Hartford and Bellwood, Ala. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the bridge now being reconstructed across 
the Choctawhatchee River between Hartford and Bellwood, Ala., by the 
Chattahoochee & Gulf Railroad Co., if completed in accordance with 
plans accepted by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, as 
providing suitable facilities for navigation, shall be a lawful structure, 
and shall be subject to the conditions and limitations of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, other than those requiring the ap- 
proval of plans by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
before the bridge is commenced. 

Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to 
the Chattahoochee & Gulf Railroad Co., its successors and assigns; and 
any party to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized to exercise the same as 
fully as though conferred herein directly upon such party. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6317) authorizing J. C. Ten Brook (as mayor of Astoria, Oreg.), 
his successors in office and assigns (or his heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns), to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River at or near Astoria, Oreg., to 
connect the Roosevelt Military Highway in Oregon with Wash- 
ington Ocean Beach Highway. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, about a year or two ago I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a clipping from one of the leading papers of the 
Northwest 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the 
gentleman speaking, but we must preserve orderly procedure in 
the House. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I have reserved the right to 
object, for a purpose, It is the proper procedure and it has been 
done here many times to-day without objection. I promised 
to make a statement with reference to the bill, and I make the 
reservation so that I can keep my promise, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman should permit the bill to 
be read and then move to strike out the last word, which would 
give him the privilege of speaking for five minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I have reasons for stating I 
should like to carry on in my own way, which is not the way 
the gentleman would have me proceed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then the gentleman should ask unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Does the gentleman object to 
my making a statement? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri, Then I should like to say to the 
House that I inserted in the Recorp about two years ago a clip- 
ping from a Portland (Oreg.) paper, the Portland Oregonian, 
showing that E. M. Elliott was the promoter of this bridge at 
that time. Elliott, as you know, is the promoter who I contend 
has not acted properly in the handling of bridge projects and 
whose activities I have heretofore explained fully to the House. 
Shortly thereafter the officials of Astoria eliminated Elliott 
from any connection with this project. I promised those inter- 
ested in this bill that I would so advise the House; but further 
than this I think I have good and sufficient reasons why this 
bill should not be passed and, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Now the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] will 
understand why I did not desire the bill read. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5688) to authorize members of the Civil Service Com- 
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mission and its duly authorized representatives to administer 
oaths of office. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, we have a bill on the calendar, No. 23, in which the renewal 
of the oath is not necessary when there is a change of status 
and therefore I would suggest for the sake of orderly legislation 
that this bill be so amended as to stop, in line 8, at the word 
“appointment,” and to strike out “or change of status,” in 
order to keep it within the terms of another bill which will be 
considered in a few minutes. If there is no objection to this 
amendment 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 8 can offer the 
amendment when the bill is read. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can make it subject to a reservation of 
objection. If this amendment is satisfactory, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: - i 
To authorize members of the Civil Service Commission and its duly 

authorized representatives to administer oaths of office 

Be it enacted, etc., That members of the Civil Service Commission 
and its duly authorized representatives are hereby empowered and 
authorized to administer oaths of office, without compensation, to pros- 
pective officers and employees in the civil service of the United States, 
required to be taken upon their appointment or change of status. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the words “ duly authorized” at the begin- 
ning of the line, and after the word “representative” insert “ duly 
authorized for such purpose.” 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I did not understand consent had 
been given. The gentleman from New York reserved the right 
to object. I desired to make a reservation of objection if the 
gentleman withdrew his, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can make it. 

Mr. DYER. I do not want to take the floor from the gentle- 
man from New Tork. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, If the gentleman from Missouri desires to 
object—— 

Mr. DYER. I do not object to the bill, but I do ask that the 
bill go over for the present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed‘ over for the 
present. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISPOSAL OF PUBLIC LAND ON FEDERAL IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 156) to authorize the disposal of public land classified 
as temporarily or permanently unproductive on Federal irriga- 
tion projects. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON and Mr. LEAVITT rose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I note the bill carries a committee amendment which does not 
have the approval of the department, has not been passed upon, 
so far as the report shows, by the department, and has to do 
with the disposition of the money resulting from the sale of 
these lands. May I first, before the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. Leavirr] answers me, emphasize that the Government 
went to a large expense in developing certain irrigation proj- 
ects, and then later wrote off a large part of the construction 
cost of certain projects because of the presence of these lands 
that were held permanently unproductive? Hence the projects 
haye already had a credit because of these unproductive lands 
within such projects. It is now proposed to give the projects 
a second credit under the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee. I will be glad to ask the gentleman from Montana 
about that amendment, 

Mr, LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, the amendment referred to by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CAT N] was offered by me 
in the committee to provide a way to encourage the water users’ 
boards on some of the reclamation projects to bring under pro- 
duction areas now classed as temporarily or permanently un- 
productive. My information is that this can be done only at 


some expense to the people on the projects. 

I offered the amendment in committee with this promise. 
It was hurriedly drawn, the bill haying been reached unex- 
pectedly in the committee, and the promise was that I would 
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take the matter up with the department and either secure their 
approval of the form of the amendment or their suggestion as 
to the way the situation should be met. In the department an 
amendment was suggested to strike out my hurriedly written 
committee amendment, and in lieu of that amend the bill so 
that it would apply the credit in this way: To the construction 
charge now payable by the water users under their present 
contracts to the extent of the additional expense, if any, in- 
curred by such water users in furnishing water to the unpro- 
ductive area while still in that status. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What will happen to the rest of the money 
if all of it is not used in this way? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It will go to reduce the charge-off that is 
now against these unproductive lands, or the suspended accounts. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the gentleman’s amendment will 
haye to include something with reference to that. So far as 
the amendment suggested is concerned, I am not disposed to 
be overcritical about the provision, and I think the amendment 
the gentleman now suggests is reasonable if these expenses are 
approved by the Reclamation Service. This would be my first 
suggestion and, secondly, that it be clear that the balance that 
is not used shall be a credit, as the bill provides, against the . 
sums heretofore written off. Would the gentleman mind passing 
this over and bring it up later? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Let the amendment be framed now. This 
was discussed in full with the legal head at the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and that very intention is presumably now writ- 
ten into the amendment. In fact, the amendment was written 
by Mr. Dent, the legal head of the Reclamation Bureau. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House as 
to what the present extent of land is that a person can claim 
on an irrigation project? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Some farm units are 80 acres and some 160 
acres. It is not the same on all the various projects. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the terms of the bill they allow any 
person holding rights to take not more than 160 acres of totally 
or temporarily unproductive land? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the actual operation these additional 
rights will go to those living near by? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; that is necessary in order to give them 
the opportunity of rounding out their homestead units. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the House some 
idea as to what is comprehended by “totally unproductive” 
and “temporarily unproductive” land? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Back in 1926 Congress passed a law which 
provided for classification of these lands as productive, as tem- 
porarily and permanently unproductive land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am familiar with that bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. In some cases temporarily unproductive 
land was caused by seepage, or the soil. So far as the perma- 
nently unproductive land is concerned, it is on account of the 
soil or the topography, usually. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What would be the value of these lands 
to the adjacent owner? 

Mr. LEAVITT. They will make additional grazing land, 
and in some places by extending the ditch they will bring it 
into production of sweet clover, and so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Unproductive land is not capable of sup- 
porting a family, but with other land it is of some value. This 
bill is along the line of the bill passed some time ago intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Nebraska, allowing a homesteader 
to take additional land up to 640 acres because the arid land 
of 160 or 320 acres was not able to support a family. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, my suggestion now is in the 
form of an amendment which I haye prepared as a substitute 
for the committee amendment. 

Strike out all of line 16, after the word “the” and all of 
line 17, and insert in lien thereof the following: 


Construction charge now payable by the water users under their 
present contracts to the extent of the additional expense if any in- 
curred by such water users in furnishing water to the unproductive 
area while still in that status as approved by the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, and the balance as a credit to the sums heretofore writ- 
ten off in accordance with said act of May 25, 1926. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, These rights are to go to the adjoining 
abutter or the adjoining owner? 
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Mr, LEAVITT. It might not be necessarily the adjoining 
abutter ; he might be some little distance. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What I have in mind is to protect the 
joint owner or abutter from having an outsider come in and 
get in the land. 

Mr. LEAVITT. He could not be an outsider; he must be an 
entryman resident on the project. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly; but I shonld think the abutting 
owner ought to have the preference. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, it is expected that he would in 
practice have a preference. These sales would be promoted 
by the water-users’ board. I do not mean that they are the 
owners and would be able to sell them in place of the Govern- 
ment, but the whole plan is being worked out by the water- 
users’ board. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. May I put it this way, that it is the 
intent of the bill and the supporters of the bill that, all things 
being equal, the abutting—an adjacent owner—has a preference 
of purchase. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is the intention, yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Referring to the amendment oc- 
curring on page 2, beginning in line 9, on reading the report 
I take it that that amendment is designed for the purpose of 
giving the Secretary the right to dispose of areas parts of 
which are productive and parts of which are nonproductive, 
the part which is nonproductive not being sufficiently large in 
size to support a family. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Is that the purpose of the 
amendment? 

Mr. LEAVITT. As the bill was originally introduced it did 
not specify that; but in the study of the bill it was discovered 
that there are areas of 20 acres, we will say, of which 17 or 
18 are unproductive and 2 or 3 acres productive. This would 
make it possible to sell the whole 20 acres in order that it may 
be sold by legal subdivisions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Might it not, then, be advisable 
in line 14, page 2, after the word “of,” to insert the word 
“ contiguous.” 

Mr. LEAVITT. They are not contiguous in the usual sense; 
they are included within. The classifications on the project 
are made by legal subdivisions, and it is not intended that 
the Secretary would have the authority to go outside of a legal 
subdivision, with a majority of unproductive land, and add 
other unproductive land to that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. If the gentleman means outside 
of the district. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Outside only of the legal subdivision. Per- 
haps I can make it plainer in this way. The classification is by 
40-acre areas, we will say, and it is not intended that to the 
legul subdivision there can be added productive lands outside 
except by legal subdivision. It would have to come in with a 
legal subdivision within which it is included. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. And the gentleman thinks the 
word “contiguous” would partially destroy the purpose of the 
bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think it would. This was carefully worked 
out by the department. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, hereinafter 
styled the Secretary, is authorized in connection with Federal irriga- 
tion projects to dispose of vacant public lands designated under the act 
of May 25, 1926, as temporarily unproductive or permanently unpro- 
ductive to resident farm owners and resident entrymen on Federal 
irrigation projects, in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary is authorized to sell such lands to resi- 
dent farm owners or resident entrymen, on the project upon which such 
Jand is located, at prices not less than that fixed by independent 
appraisal approved by the Secretary, and upon such terms and at pri- 
vate sale or at public auction as he may prescribe: Provided, That no 
such resident farm owner or resident entryman shall be permitted to 
purchase under this act more than 160 acres of such land, or an area 
which, together with land already owned on such Federal irrigation 
project, shail exceed 320 acres. 

Sec. 3. All “permanently unproductive” and “temporarily unpro- 
ductive” land now or hereafter designated under the act of May 25, 
1926, shall, when sold, remain subject to sections 41 and 43 of the 
said act. The exchange provisions of section 44 of sald act of May 25, 
1926, shall not be applicable to the-land purchased under this act, 

Sec. 4. After the purchaser has paid to the United States all amounts 
due on the purchase price of said land a patent shall issue which shall 
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recite that the lands so patented have been classified as temporarily or 
permanently unproductive, as the case may be, under the adjustment 
act of May 25, 1926. Such patents shall also contain a reservation of 
a lien for water charges when deemed appropriate by the Secretary and 
reservations of coal or other mineral rights to the same extent as 
patents issued under the homestead laws. 

Sec. 5. In the absence of a contrary requirement in the contractg 
between the United States and the water users’ organization or district 
assuming liability for the payment of Project construction charges, all 
sums collected hereunder from the sale of lands, from the payment of 
project construction charges on “ temporarily unproductive” or “ perma- 
nently unproductive” lands so sold, and (except as stated in this sec- 
tion) from water rentals, shall inure to the reclamation fund as a credit 
to the sums heretofore written off in accordance with said act of May 
25, 1926. Where water rental collections hereunder are in excess of the 
current operation and maintenance charges, the excess as determined by 
the Secretary, shall, in the absence of such contrary contract provision, 
inure to the reclamation fund as above provided, but in all other cases 
the water rentals collected under this act shall be turned over to or 
retained by the operating district or association, where the project or 
part of the project from which the water rentals were collected is being 
operated and maintained by an irrigation district or water users’ associa- 
tion under contract with the United States. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to perform any 
and all acts and to make all rules and regulations necessary and proper 
for carrying out the purposes of this act. 


The following committee amendments were severall 
and severally agreed to: y reported 


Page 2, line 9, after the word “acre,” insert: 

“And provided further, That the authority given hereunder shall apply 
not only to tracts wholly classified as temporarily or permanently un- 
productive, but also to all tracts of public lands within Federal irriga- 
tion projects which by reason of the inclusion of lands classified as 
temporarily or permanently unproductive are found by the Secretary to 
be insufficient to support a family and to pay water charges.“ 

Page 3, line 1, after the word “ classified,” insert “in whole or in 
part.“ 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, after the word “the,“ strike out the words “sums heretofore 
written off in accordance with said act of May 25, 1926" and insert 
“ construction cost charged against the project involved.” 


Mr. LHAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following substi- 
tute for the committee amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lnavrrr as a substitute to the committee 
amendment: On page 3, in line 16, strike out the balance of line 16 
and all of line 17 after the word “the” and insert in lieu thereof the 
follow ing: 

“ Construction charge now payable by the water users under their pres- 
ent contracts to the extent of the additional expense, if any, incurred 
by such water users in furnishing water to the unproductive area while 
still in that status, as approyed by the Commissioner of Reclamation, 
and the balance as a credit to the sums heretofore written off in 
accordance with said act of May 25, 1926.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. ‘ 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, by 
reason of a request made to me, that the next bill, H. R. 26, for 
the acquisition, establishment, and development of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway along the Potomac from Mount 
Vernon and Fort Washington to Great Falls, be passed over 
to-day and hold its place without prejudice on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have no objection to passing it over, but I give notice 
that I do not believe a bill of this kind ought to be considered 
on the Consent Calendar, and I say that without in any way 
expressing my views of the merits of the bill. I think the 
supporters of the bill should find other parliamentary means of 
bringing it before the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are endeavoring to do so, but if the 
gentleman objects it will go off. I am making this request, as I 
promised I would. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to its being 
passed over without prejudice? 
There was no objection. 


SENDING AND RECEIPT OF STOLEN PROPERTY THROUGH INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 119) to prohibit the sending and receipt of stolen prop- 
erty through interstate and foreign commerce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice, I have objections 
that I want to incorporate in the Recorp to the bill as it is 
framed now. If it is passed, I shall incorporate those objec- 
tions in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think a bill of this importance should be considered other than 
under unanimous consent. It enlarges the jurisdiction of the 
Federal court enormously, and I think a bill of such impor- 
tance should be considered under such a parliamentary status 
as would give ample time to consider and amend it, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, the bill is in exactly the same 
form as it was reported unanimously from our committee in the 
last Congress and passed by the House. 

Mr. WINGO. I did not have occasion or opportunity to study 
that bill. As an illustration to show that it might be wise to 
carefully consider some of these proposals to remedy alleged 
defects in the law, I might cite a statement in the report on 
the bill claiming this act is necessary in order to punish fraudu- 
lent transfers in bankruptcy cases, when existing law is ample 
to punish such frauds. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will say to the gentleman that if he will 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice I shall not object. 

Mr. WINGO. We already have congestion in the Federal 
courts. This proposal, if enacted into law would add to the 
congestion, because it would bring into Federal courts every 
case of larceny involving an interstate movement, even petty 
larceny. When the Dyer Act was passed the prediction was 
made by me that the next step would be that such a bill as 
this would be brought in. It was stated then that no one 
would ever undertake to put this enormous burden on the Fed- 
eral courts, but we have reached just that point now. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Our committee had no idea that it would be 
brought in at that time. 

Mr. WINGO. When the question was raised and I predicted 
that, I was accused of seeing imaginary things. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I see the Judiciary Committee 
has a number of bills on the Consent Calendar. In view of the 
fact that the committee will have Calendar Wednesday of this 
week, I think we ought now to avoid controversial bills from 
that committee. 

Mr. WINGO. My suggestion to the gentleman is that he 
bring this bill up later, when it can receive more consideration 
and we have full opportunity to amend it, so as to avoid load- 
ing down the Federal courts with petty larceny cases that should 
be tried in local police courts. 

Mr. MICHENER. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WINGO. I had an idea that such a demand made by a 
gentleman from his seat would not be recognized by the pre- 
siding officer under the rule. The gentleman who made the 
demand was evidently getting impatient because he was inter- 
ested in another bill which he wished to have taken up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is correct. I 
think also the gentleman from Arkansas violated the rule when 
he began to talk. 

Mr. WINGO. Did I violate the rule? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. WINGO. I addressed the Chair and reserved the right 
to object; therefore under the rule I had a right to speak. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is, Is there 


objection to the present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. WINGO. I regret the necessity, but I shall haye to 
object to rushing through by unanimous consent this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 
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ELIMINATING RENEWAL OF OATH OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5277) to eliminate the renewal of oath of office of Gov- 
ernment employees under certain conditions, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

A Matra. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to ask whether these oaths are merely verbal or are put 
in writing and filed? 

Mr. GRAHAM. They are put in writing and filed. This is 
merely to prevent a repetition. 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, is 
there any reason other than that given by the gentleman? Is 
that the reason, that a man need not make two oaths? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is the department's opinion, and that is 
the report of our committee. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The department has already dispensed 
bata the taking of a new oath on a promotion or increase of 
salary. 

Mr. WINGO. Are these the only cases where that is done? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is all. 

Mr. WINGO. If an employee should become chief clerk, 
would that require him to take another oath under those con- 
ditions? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. 
status. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That employees of the executive departments and 
independent establishments who upon original appointment have sub- 
acribed to the oath of office required by section 16 of title 5 of the 
United States Code shall not be required to renew the said oath be- 
cause of any change in status so long as their services are continuous 
in the same executive department or independent establishment, unless, 
in the opinion of the head of the executive department or independent 
establishment, the public interests require such renewal, 


With an amendment as follows: 


On page 1, line 5, strike out “16 of title 5 of the United States 
Code” and insert “1757 of the Revised Statutes (sec. 16, title 5, U. S. 
Code).“ j 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


INDUSTRIAL REFORMATORY AT CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
973) to remove the age limits of persons who may be confined at 
the United Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, does this last paragraph give the pardoning power 
authority to designate the place where prisoners are to be con- 
fined—a power which was formerly allowed to the court? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; that is not changed at all. This is 
simply to remove the age limits, the lower limit and the upper 
limit, so as to give the court a discretionary power not to be 
limited by the arbitrary figures of 17 and 30, for if the limit 
went six months below 17, or a year below, the physical condi- 
tion or development of the person might be of such a character 
that the court ought to send him to one of the industrial places 
of confinement, and this bill will permit this to be done. This 
only removes the limit up and the limit down and leaves it in 
the hands of the court. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I have no objection to that feature, but 
I want to inquire about the last paragraph, which reads: 

It shall be sufficient for the courts to sentence said class of offenders 
to imprisonment in the penitentiary without specifying the particular 
penitentiary or the United States industrial reformatory, and the im- 
prisonment shall be in such penitentiary or the United States industrial 
reformatory as the Attorney General shall from time to time designate. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will say to the gentleman that that is the 
present law and that is not changed. The only change that is 
made is in the age limits, the lower limit and the higher limit. 
The rest of the act is the same as it is now. 


That would be merely a change of 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. I have no objection to that; but I 
thought this changed the law by allowing the Attorney General 
to designate instead of permitting the court to do it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If the gentleman will permit, 
is it not a fact that the training school for boys here in the 
District of Columbia is filled to capacity and that the judges 
must have some places to send the young men? 

Mr. GRAHAM, That is an added reason, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I shall not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under the reservation of 
objection, I wish to make an inquiry. As I recall, when this 
organic act was under consideration by the House considerable 
attention was given to the age limit, and I understood it was 
the intention of those who favored this reformatory—the first 
in the history of the Government—to have it for juvenile 
offenders. You are now lifting the age limit absolutely, and 
I would like to inquire whether the committee gave any 
consideration whatsoever to placing some higher limit than 30 
years? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. The Department of Justice requested 
the removal of both limits. They said that oftentimes the con- 
dition of the person who was to be committed was so abnormally 
low at 30 that he could be considered as under the age of 30, 
and that at the other limit the same rule would apply. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it is not the intention of the com- 
mittee to change the character of the institution from that of 
a reformatory and make it a place for housing all classes of 
criminals? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; this is for first offenders only. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Did I understand the chairman of the 
committee to say that the last paragraph of the bill is existing 
law? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD, Then why is it put in this bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will examine the report 
he will find the change in brackets. If he will take the report 
he will find that the matter stricken out is contained in brackets 
on the third and fourth lines. That is the only change made. 

Mr. GRAHAM. We do not reenact or change the old law. 
As the report of the committee shows, the words “between the 
ages of 17 and 30 years” are stricken out. Now, in order to put 
that amendment in the law we have to recite the old law. The 
law is recited, but the committee has not acted upon the old 
law in any of its particulars, and there is nothing but that one 
change made by this bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, may I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
whether his committee has not the call on the calendar within 
a few days? 

Mr. GRAHAM. We have the calendar call next Wednesday, 
I think. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I ask the gentleman why he does 
not take up bills of this general importance on an occasion like 
that when they may be discussed and explained. 

Mr. GRAHAM, I will reply to the gentleman by saying that 
by the advice and with the approval of the committee I have 
sought for a Consent Calendar day so as to remove a large part 
of this business because of the very important and heavy 
calendar we will have for Calendar Wednesday. 

If there is anything here that is not controversial, we would 
like to have it disposed of in this way and the balance of the 
business, which the committee has carefully prepared and re- 
ported out, can then be considered on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. A bill such as this is a matter of gen- 
eral legislation and of general interest and probably of great 
importance. It is impossible to know whether it is of a con- 
troversial nature until we have heard it explained and have 
had an opportunity to debate it. It occurs to me, in view of 
the imminence of the call of the gentleman’s committee on 
Calendar Wednesday, bills of a general nature such as this 
and several others I notice here should be brought up in that 
way. 

Mr. GRAHAM. If the gentleman will pardon me, I thought 
this was such a simple matter and one so easily understood 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is simple tọ the gentleman, but we 
have not heard the hearings and we have not examined the 
law. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Anyone can read the report and grasp the 
change without aid or assistance from anyone. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The difficulty about reading the report 
or reading the bill is that we have not the time, 

Mr. GRAHAM. It only takes half a minute. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Yes; but that is just what I have not 
got to give to it. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Certainly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I went through this question very 
thoroughly, and I want to say to the gentleman that under 
existing law the limit where men can be sent to the reformatory 
is between the ages of 17 and 30 years, All that this does is to 
strike out the age limit, so that if a boy comes a few mouths 
within either end of the limit, the judge may still commit him 
to this institution. The rest of the law remains exactly as it is. 
Of course, he must also be a first offender. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The difficulty in the situation is that 
we have observed on the calendar here that the gentleman's 
committee has asked unanimous consent for bills of general 
importance creating new Federal crimes that are certainly 
worthy of some consideration, and we are unable to pick out 
in advance which of the bills may be minor and which may 
be major, because some of them we have found out were of 
major importance. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman that I agree 
that some of the bills 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think we ought not to meddle with 
our criminal law under unanimous consent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I agree that some of the bills should 
be considered in that way, but this bill happens to be one of 
minor importance. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 1 think this is a bill that should be 
considered in the way I have indicated, and I suggest the 
committee take this up on Calendar Wednesday, when it can be 
considered further. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


SUBSCRIPTION CHARGES FOR NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, AND OTHER 
PERIODICALS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
976) providing that subscription charges for newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other periodicals for official use may be paid for in 
advance. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I am not going to object, I will say to the 
chairman of the committee that it took a long while for a com- 
mittee of the House to get around to the process of subscribing 
for magazines and newspapers. Heretofore, as I understand it, 
the rule has been to have the Government order the magazine, 
haye it delivered for a whole year, and then compel the pub- 
lishers to wait until the end of the year for their money. I 
commend the committee for this change, which is very salutary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the Literary Digest approve of this 
bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Yes; I suppose it does. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, may I suggest to the gentleman from New York that 
the only reason a subscriber has to pay in advance for a maga- 
zine or other periodical is a matter of responsibility. It is as- 
sumed that a publisher is responsible, and that he does not 
know the subscriber, and therefore can not extend the sub- 
seriber credit. Except for this there would be no sense in 
requiring payment for a periodical in advance any more than 
payment in advance for anything else. Here is a case in which 
the subscriber is infinitely better known and more responsible 
than the publisher. Why should the subscriber take the risk? 
I see no reason for it. I object to the bill, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr, GRAHAM. If the gentleman will pardon me a moment, 
I would like to say to the gentleman that this bill was pre- 
sented by Mr. Madden in his lifetime in the last Congress, and 
wus to avoid a practical difficulty which they were avoiding 
without law. This is to give them the legal right, and instead 
of taking it every month they can subscribe in advance and 
take the periodical for the department, It came from that 
committee through its chairman, was reported favorably in 
the last Congress, and now again, after due consideration, it 
is unanimously reported by our committee for action of the 
House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the chairman add that this is pro- 
vided in every appropriation bill? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. This bill is merely a concession to 


the publishers, and they are no better than anybody else, and 
there is no reason why the Government should pay for a sub- 
scription in advance, and I insist on the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 
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TITLE TO LANDS OF THE BEDS OF MALHEUR AND HARNEY LAKES, 
OREG. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1198) to authorize the United- States to be made a party de- 
fendant in any suit or action which may be commenced by the 
State of Oregon in the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Oregon for the determination of the title to all or any 
of the lands constituting the beds of Malheur and Harney 
Lakes in Harney County, Oreg., and lands riparian thereto, and 
to all or any of the waters of said lakes and their tributaries, 
together with the right to control the use thereof, authorizing 
all persons claiming to have an interest in said land, water, or 
the use thereof to be made parties or to intervene in said suit 
or action, and conferring jurisdiction on the United States 
courts over such cause. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the United States of America does hereby 
consent to be made a party defendant in any suit or action which may 
be commenced by the State of Oregon in the United States District 
Court for the District of Oregon to determine the respective rights of 
the United States, the State of Oregon, and any person or persons 
claiming any title to or interest in, or the right to the use of the lands, 
or any of them, constituting the beds of Malheur and Harney Lakes in 
Harney County, Oreg., and lands riparian thereto, and the waters of 
said lakes and of their tributaries, or of any, either, or all of them; 
that any person claiming to have an interest in said lands, waters, or 
the use thereof may be joined as plaintiff or defendant, or may inter- 
vene in said suit or action. AN parties to such suit shall have the same 
procedural rights, including rights of appeal and appellate writs, as in 
otber similar cases between private litigants, and shall be subject to the 
same jurisdiction of the said courts, and be bound and concluded by 
their decisions to the same extent. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A DIVISION OF IDENTIFICATION AND INFOR- 
MATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
977) establishing under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice a division of the Bureau of Investigation to be known 
as the division of identification and information. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It strikes me that this is another bill 
that ought to be taken up on committee day. 

Mr. GRAHAM. If there ever was a small matter to be con- 
sidered, this bill presents it. It is to enable the department to 
maintain its identification bureau. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I understand the necessity of having it; 
they are asking us to sanction what they have been doing for 
some time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. By a proper law, where it is now illegal. 
We are authorizing it so that it will be legalized so they can 
do it in the right way. 


Mr. GREENWOOD. I think it ought to be brought up on, 


committee day instead of being brought up by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Well you allow me to say a word to those 
who criticize these bills? The present bill is on the calendar. 
After mature consideration the committee has reported tliese 
bills. They present matters not of vital importance or re- 
quiring great study. Unless we can dispose of a number of 
these cases by unanimous consent you are going to clutter the 
business of this committee to such an extent that they will be 
unable to accomplish anything. 

Let me add in addition that we have Calendar Wednesday, 
probably next Wednesday, and when we are through with that 
we will not be called again probably during this session of the 
House. I beg gentlemen of the House not to interfere with the 
fair and proper disposition of these minor bills upon this 
calendar for they can be disposed of without obstructing im- 
portant measures to be considered on Calendar Wednesday. I 
want to say further that the bill passed the House at the last 
session with a very few changes in the membership. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, this is a very important bill, and I have talked with 
the chairman of the committee about it. It uses the words 
“and other criminal identification.” 

I want to call attention to the fact that in the War Depart- 
ment, the Civil Service Commission, the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
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other Government agencies applications are filed in connection 
with certain matters and in every instance they require the ap- 
plicant to submit their fingerprints. They have millions of 
fingerprints. Even widows and dependent mothers are required 
to place fingerprints on applications in order to receive benefits 
under the veterans’ act. Just think of it. It is an insult to 
them. If you are going to confine the division solely to criminal 
records, then I have no objection, but here you put in “and 
other records.” I am sure no one wants to include only 
criminals, to which no one objects, but why did the committee 
zene the bill and add the words “and other”? What do you 
mean? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Iam going to offer an amendment to that. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would like to say that what the gentle- 
man from Missouri has been saying has no application what- 
ever to the matter of fingerprints. This has nothing to do with 
the bureau of the Department of Justice where criminal records 
are kept so as to be available anywhere in the United States. 

There are two classes of information that is gathered. One 
is criminal records, and another is the information that is 
gathered about criminals that is not a matter of record. That 
they do not give out, but the criminal records they do give out. 
That information is gathered for the department itself and its 
agents, in order that they more effectually do their work. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me say that I am going to offer an 
amendment to insert the word “criminal,” and other criminal 
records asked for by the people who sponsored the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and there is hereby, established 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice a division of the 
Bureau of Investigation to be known as the division of identification 
and information; that said division shall be vested with the duty of 
acquiring, collecting, classifying, and preserving criminal identification 
records and the exchanging of said criminal identification records with 
the duly authorized officials of governmental agencies, of States, cities, 
and penal institutions; and that the cost of maintenance and operation 
of said division shall be paid from the appropriation “ Detection and 
prosecution of erimes for the respective fiscal years concerned, as 
otherwise provided. 


The following committee amendment was read: 


Line 8, after the word “identification,” insert the words “and 
other.” 
* 


The committee amendment was agreed to. : 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendmen 
After the committee amendment, page 1, line 8, after the word 
“other,” insert the word “criminal,” so as to read “and other 

criminal records.” 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “ other,” insert the word “ criminal.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I was on my feet to ask a 
question before the amendment was passed. May I have that 
privilege now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman may have 
that privilege. 

Mr. WATSON. I want to ask the gentleman whether the 
amendment includes criminal statistics as well as criminal 
identification? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

INFORMATION CONCERNING VIOLATION OF NARCOTIC LAWS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3395) authorizing the Commissioner of Prohibition to 
pay for information concerning violations of the narcotic laws 
of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is this bill a forerunner of another bill which 
the committee may bring in to pay for information with respect 
to violations of the prohibition law? To create a nation of paid 
informers is violative of all the fundamental principles of 
democracy. 
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Mr. GRAHAM. No. This is simply to apply to cargoes of 
narcotics, when they are about to be shipped from foreign parts 
to this country; secretly conveyed, It is to pay for information 
at the place of shipment, which will enable the United States 
to lay its hand on this kind of a cargo. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Of course, the bill does not 
say anything of that kind. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is limited to narcotics. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. It does not say anything about 
cargoes or shipments from foreign countries. It can pay any- 
body throughout this country for furnishing information in 
respect to narcotics. All of us are opposed to the sale and use 
of narcotics, Nobody would defend their sale, but what I have 
in mind is this: I am fundamentally opposed to this country 
breeding millions of informers. I think the whole system of 
paying for information is wrong. I shall not make the predic- 
tion, but I fear, if this bill is agreed to, that the radicalism will 
go so far that we shall later be confronted with legislation to 
pay informers of violations of the prohibition law. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. My colleague from New York must know that 90 
per cent of the smuggled narcotics come in through the port of 
New York, The sole purpose of this bill is to try to get infor- 
mation from the other side in order to break up the big inter- 
national rings responsible for smuggling vast quantities of dope 
into the United States at the expense of the health of our 
people. There are no illegal narcotics produced in the United 
States. We can take care of the peddlers under existing law. 
This is an international proposition, All of the payments will 
go to people on the other side who will give us advance infor- 
mation of the huge amounts of contraband narcotics that are 
shipped into the port of New York. It is aimed at the big inter- 
national dope rings that are entirely responsible for this evil 
traffic which spreads misery, disease, and death throughout the 
United States, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Many of our laws provide for 
the payment of rewards for information, but there are certain 
limitations in amount or pereentage of duties recovered. In 
this proposed legislation there is just a blanket grant to the 
Government officials to pay any amount of money they see fit. 

Mr. FISH. Let me tell the gentleman the reason for this. 
Switzerland is one of the worst offenders in the overproduction 
of narcotics. They do not produce the high-powered narcotics 
for consumption in their own country, but for the consumption 
of the people of the United States. Colonel Nutt, head of the 
Federal Narcotic Bureau, said last year ‘that by the payment 
of $22,000 to somebody in Switzerland his office could have 
stopped two tons of morphine from coming into the United 
States for illegal consumption. No money was to be paid down 
until the seizure had been made. This bill is necessary, because 
there is no other way of getting at the big international dope 
rings. It does not apply to prohibition. It does not establish a 
precedent. It deals simply with an international problem that 
can be solved in no other way. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. As I understand it, when this 
Government geis information that in some foreign country 
there is to be a shipment from that foreign country of narcotics 
to this country, then certain foreigners can say to the United 
States Government, a Republic, consisting of 120,000,000 of 
people, “Unless you pay us $22,000 or $50,000, we shall not 
give you this information.” 

It is a new angle when this Government deliberately passes 
legislation which will permit a “holdup,” you might call it, by 
a foreigner in order to compel the payment of money for infor- 
mation that we ought to have facilities of finding out for our- 
selves, without being held up by foreigners, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And I want further to point out not only 
that, but where this bill is weak is in that it does not accom- 
plish the purpose suggested by the gentleman from New York 
IMr. FisH], because it does not provide for actual seizure. The 
United States may be told of a supposed shipment and pay their 
reward, and yet that may not result in the seizure of the cargo. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. That is just what my point is, 

Mr. FISH. Let me tell the gentleman exactly how it works. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, we know how it is. We had this in 
the committee. 

Mr. FISH. Somebody in a factory, say, in Switzerland, sends 
over word, but no money is going to be paid unless there is a 
seizure, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. You are going to write that into 
the bill in the shape of an amendment or you will not get your 
bill. 

Mr. FISH. I will accept such an amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 


will yield, it matters not whether this bill is passed or not, 
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They are going to do it just the same. They are paying 
rewards now. I refer the gentleman to page 327 of the Treas- 
ury Department appropriation bill hearings where Mr. Doran 
testifying spoke about spending $200,000 for under cover men 
and for rewards. Speaking of narcotics he says, “ We paid out 
$42,463 in narcotic rewards.” So it matters not whether the 
bill passes, they do it anyway without authority of law. They 
already have the identification bureau in the Department of 
Justice, and you just passed a bill to legalize it. It appears 
they do as they please and then come here and want you to 
approve. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I object, first, to the principle 
of giving unlimited powers to departments in respect to the 
amount of the reward, and I object to the principle of the 
United States Government submitting to a “holdup.” 

Mr. DYER. Of course the gentleman is in accord with those 
of us who support this legislation for the purpose of trying to 
prevent the importation of narcotics. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I have already said that 
most emphatically. 

Mr. DYER. What suggestion would the gentleman make 
changing this bill in any way to enable the United States 
Government to obtain the necessary evidence from people in 
foreign countries through our officials and consular agents 
there, so as to give the Government here the facts that it can 
seize this stuff when it comes into this country? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman has sugges- 
tions in other legislation under our customs duties, and so forth. 
I maintain there should be some judicial check over whether or 
not this money should be paid. It would be better for the 
United States never to have the information than to submit 
to such a “holdup,” in my opinion. 

Mr. DYER. Then we would get all these great shipments of 
narcotics, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. If the United States can not 
prevent smuggling, then it ought to submit to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if I have assurance that the amendment which T shall offer on 
page 1, line 8, after the comma, and the word “ States,” to 
insert“ resulting in a seizure” will be agreed to why I shall not 
object. It will then read: 


For information concerning a violation or attempted violation of any 
narcotic law of the United States, resulting in seizure, such sum or 
sums of money— 


And so forth. 

Mr. CONNOR of New York. If the gentleman will yield 
right there, the gentleman does not correct the evil by his amend- 
ment. The sums are not limited. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. I will say to the gentleman from 
New York that I am in sympathy with his attitude, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, an amendment is under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
reserves the right to object. The gentleman from Wisconsin is 
recognized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if I can have the attention 
of the committee, I grant the validity of the objection made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’ConNor] against a 
drastic extension of power. Has the committee considered 
whether the commissioner who is to be vested with this authority 
should be under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. GRAHAM. If this bill is passed, it will be administered 
under the regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I understand it is to be under the 
direction of the Prohibition Commissioner. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It may be under the Department of Justice 
in a little while. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then if it is under the direction of the 
Department of Justice, there should be some supervisory author- 
ity over the Prohibition Commissioner. There should be that 
supervision, whether it is in the Department of Justice or under 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman from Wisconsin is too good a 
lawyer not to know that if this bill is passed the enforcement 
will remain where it is, in the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If we add a provision to the effect that it 
shall be under some limitation or regulation prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, then we will know, and the people 
will know, that there will not be fanaticism exercised in the 
execution of this bill. Would such an amendment meet with 
the approval of the committee? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, it is within the limitations of 
the appropriation made by Congress. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I ask whether, if the supervision is placed 
either under the Department of Justice or under the Secretary 
of the Treasury, there should not be some limit placed on the 
amount that might be paid? And if it is under such regula- 
tion as the department may prescribe, it would not be subject 
to determination by the commissioner himself. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That. will depend on how important the se- 
cret is that may be disclosed. Probably it might be a piece of 
information that would show how a shipment of a million dol- 
lars’ worth shall be seized and confiscated. That should be 
relegated to the discretion of the department. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Let us suppose there is a 
million dollars’ worth of opium received. We do not get the 
opium; we destroy it. : 

Mr. GRAHAM. We do not merely want to seize the accursed 
stuff, but we want to destroy it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. But you can not fix the 
amount of payment based on the value of the thing seized. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The value or quantity of what is to be seized 
will surely be a rule by which the authorities will be enabled 
to fix the amount to be paid for the information. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The principle involved is one 
to destroy the opium when it comes in. You might just as well 
destroy a million dollars’ worth and pay for the information as 
to pay for information respecting one pound. 

Mr. GRAHAM. This bill, gentlemen, will permit the officer 
to exercise discretion and discriminate between a pound and a 
whole cargo. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, is it understood that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania would accept the proposed 
amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. I said so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Prohibition is authorized 
and empowered to pay to any person, from funds now or hereafter 
appropriated for the enforcement of the narcotic laws of the United 
States, for information concerning a violation or attempted violation of 
any narcotic law of the United States, such sum or sums of money as 
he may deem appropriate, without reference to any moieties or rewards 
to which such person may otherwise be entitled by law. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, on page 1, line 7, I move to 
strike out the words “or attempted violation,” and in line 8 
after the word “ States,” insert the words “resulting in seiz- 
ure,” and a comma, : í 

Mr. Speaker, in order to clarify the amendment I ask unani- 
mous consent that after the word “seizure” there may be 
added the words of contraband narcotics.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER: pro tempore, The Clerk will report the 
amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGuarpta: On page 1, line 7, strike out 
the words “or attempted violation,” and in line 8, after the comma 
following the word “ States” insert “resulting in a seizure of contra- 
band narcotics.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. O’Connor of New York: On page 1, line 8, 
strike out the words “he may deem appropriate,” and insert “may be 
approved by the circuit court of appeals in the district where such 
seizure shall be made.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane. This is a bill dealing 
entirely with the Treasury Department and seeks to give certain 
powers to the Commissioner of Prohibition, while the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York is an amendment 
to the Judicial Code and to the powers of the circuit courts of 
appeals. That can not be inserted in this bill for the reason 
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that the two subjects are not related. Secondly, the amendment 
itself can not hold for the simple reason that the circuit courts 
of appeals have no such power of review at this time. Permit 
me to point out to the gentleman from New York that it would 
be grossly unfair to bring a matter to a court which later on 
that court may have to pass upon. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Let me say this to the gentle- 
man. You are talking about violations of the law and you are 
talking about seizures. You can not have them except by some 
proceeding in a court. Now, the court fixes the fees in all pro- 
ceedings of receivers, of referees, and so forth. This is an 
amendment of the fundamental law, and if the law is violated 
you are bound to get into court. You can not go ont and seize 
without having a proceeding in court. 

My DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman tell the House how we could 
get such a matter before the courts of appeals, it not being a 
controversy or case coming within the jurisdiction of matters 
affecting the United States circuit courts of appeals? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I am quite sure the circuit 
courts of appeals, which are the creation of Congress, will 
assume any obligation we lay upon them. 

Mr. DYER. They could not under the law. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a word on the 
point of order. We know perfectly well that courts created 
are of two classes—those created under Article III of the Con- 
stitution and what are called statutory courts. The first class 
of courts—and that is the one to which the amendment directs 
attention—are constitutional courts. No outside matter can be 
sent to such a court and tacked onto it as a part of its jurisdic- 
tion or work. To a statutory court you may attach other duties 
and other powers. Therefore, this amendment is unconstitu- 
tional and void. It seeks to put a duty on a constitutional 
court, contrary to the Constitution. Again, you are asking a 
court of justice to perform an executive function. How is a 
court of justice going to intrude itself into the matter of the 
adjustment of an appropriation to buy information which will 
result in the seizure of narcotics? It is unconstitutional and 
absurd. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Answering the gentleman's 
first point, I want to ask him: Will the gentleman change it to 
allow any district judge in a district to fix it? Answering his 
second point, rather than its being absurd let me say to the 
distinguished lawyer from Philadelphia that this proceeding, 
whether it is a reward or not, could not occur unless there was 
some proceeding in a Federal court. If the gentleman’s objec- 
tion to the circuit courts of appeals is a constitutional one I 
suggest that we substitute any district judge of the district. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule, 
The Chair thinks we have a proposition before us dealing with 
the Commissioner of Prohibition, and the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] attempts to add 
another subject. All the rulings are to the effect that you can 
not amend one subject by adding a second, The point of order 
is sustained. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BIRTHPLACE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 1784) appropriating money for improvements 
upon the Government-owned land at Wakefield, Westmoreland 
County, Va., the birthplace of George Washington, with amend- 
ments, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Bo it onacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $65,000, which shall be used and expended as follows: The sum of 
$15,000 shall be used in moving the monument erected by the United 
States and now located upon the plot of ground owned by the United 
States at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., to another site on 
said plot of ground; and the sum of $50,000 shall be paid to the 
Wakefield National Memorial Association of Washington, D. C., a 
corporation created by and existing under the laws of the State of 
Virginia, for use by the said association (a) in erecting on the Govern- 
ment-owned land at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., the building 
Permitted by act of Congress entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Wakefield National Memorial Association to build, upon 
Government-owned land at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., a 
replica of the house in which George Washington was born, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 7, 1926; (b) in restoring and im- 


proving the gardens and grounds at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, 
Va.; and (e) in erecting such other buildings as shall be deemed 
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necessary: Provided, That the plans for all said buildings and gardens 
to be constructed or restored hereunder and the location of said monu- 
ment shall be subject to the approval of the Fine Arts Commission 
and the Secretary of the Interior, and the expenditure of said fund 
shall be subject to the prior approval of the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided further, That said building and all lands owned by the Wake- 
field National Memorial Association shall, on completion of the restora- 
tion, be conveyed to the United States as a gift for administration, 
protection, and maintenance, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. That the said premises and all structures thereon shall con- 
stitute the George Washington Birthplace National Monument at Wake- 
field, Va., which is hereby established and set apart for the preserva- 
tion of the historical associations connected therewith, for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people; and the said national monument shall be 
hereafter administered by the National Park Service, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, subject to the provisions of the 
act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 531), as amended. 

Sec, 3. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are repealed to the extent of such inconsistency. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND] 
is recognized for 20 minutes and the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BLAND, Mr. Speaker, I will address myself very briefly 
to the purpose of this legislation. 

This legislation is to establish a historic shrine at the birth- 
place of Washington, where the Government now owns 11.88 
acres of land. There is a monument there at this time. That 
will be moved to a more appropriate site. There will be con- 
structed a building which will be as nearly as practicable a 
reproduction of Washington's birthplace, a building in which 
will be preserved relics and matters pertaining to the Wash- 
ingtons. 

There has been purchased by the Wakefield Association 
approximately 100 acres of land in the historical part of Wake- 
field that will be turned over to the Government and made a 
part of this national monument. 

There has been purchased by the Rockefellers approximately 
254 acres of land which was to be delivered to the Wakefield 
Association if it had secured the requisite sum by January 7. 
It is believed, and there is reliable information to the effect 
that the Rockefellers will turn over this land to the United 
States as a part of this national monument. 

By turning it over to the Secretary of the Interior as a 
national monument its preservation is insured. This monu- 
ment will be cared for by the Government, and eyery attention 
will be given to preserving the birthplace of Washington in a 
proper manner. 

If there are any questions in reference to the matter I shall 
be delighted to answer them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice that you eliminate the authority 
of the Secretary of War in the supervision of this park. Is that 
the principal idea in the amendment offered by the gentleman? 

Mr. BLAND. I do not think so. I will say that the original 
bill was entirely satisfactory to me. The gentleman knows the 
objections that were made when the bill was brought up before. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I do not; I am a stranger to that, and 
I think there are other Members who are strangers to it. 

Mr. BLAND. On the last day before the Christmas recess we 
sought to take up the bill as it passed the Senate by unanimous 
consent. Objections were interposed and it could not be consid- 
ered. It was sought by the gentleman who made the objection, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRANTTON J, that it should be 
a national shrine, and under the provisions of law dealing with 
national shrines, rather than the Secretary of War. May I add 
that when this monument was first established, jurisdiction then 
was in the Secretary of State. But later, after the monument 
was completed and the wharf was erected, jurisdiction was 
transferred to the Secretary of War. It is not a battle field; 
it is the birthplace of Washington, and really a proper place 
would be under the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman thinks that the proper 
place is under the Secretary of War? 

Mr. BLAND. No; I think a proper place for a shrine would 
be under the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask if this bill has ever had the 
scrutiny of the Military Affairs Committee or has been passed 
upon by that committee? 

Mr. BLAND. This bill has not. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Has it been considered by any committee 
of the House? 

Mr, BLAND. It has not been considered by a committee 
of the House, but the original bill was acceptable to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. I had been away, and on my return 
I understood that the amendment had been agreed to, 

Mr. STAFFORD. By whom was it agreed to? 

Mr. BLAND. By the Wakefield Association and by the gen- 
tleman who interposed the objection to the consideration of the 
original bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the gentleman to say that 
the amendments have never been considered by any committees 
of the House? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This has been done before 
in the House, time and time again. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not time and time again. It is a rare 
exception to have a bill considered that has not been passed 
upon by any committee. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It has been done repeatedly, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I am in favor of the bill; but history informs 
us that when Washington was 3 years old this house in which 
he was born was destroyed by fire. The only remaining part is 
the foundation. There are no drawings or pictures in existence 
showing what the house was when Washington was born. Is 
this house to be the imagination of some architect? 

Mr. BLAND. It has been very fully investigated, and as 
near as can be arrived at it will be a replica; but I am com- 
pelled to say that there is no information available from which 
an exact reproduction can be made, 

Mr. WATSON. Then the house will not be known as the 
house in which George Washington was born? 

Mr. BLAND. Oh, no. There will be no falsification of his- 
tory in that respect. There is also on this land, which will be 
taken over by the Government, the graveyard in which lie the 
remains of the Washingtons for many years—his father and 
other relatives—and it will be cared for. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is there, in the gentleman's judgment, 
any good reason why the care and the administration of this 
shrine of a great soldier should be taken away from the War 
Department and given to the Interior Department? 

Mr. BLAND. So far as I am concerned personally, I am 
willing to have it in the Secretary of War; but a very good 
reason that I think would exist for this is that unless we can 
agree on an arrangement of this kind we may imperil the 
Rockefeller donation. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think the gentleman will agree with 
me that if this question was constdered by the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which this bill was referred and which 
has had no opportunity to consider it, there would be a very 
graye question whether that committee would report this bill 
relating to the creation of a building, a supposed replica of the 
birthplace of Washington, and provide that it should be taken 
away from the jurisdiction of the War Department, where it 
now is, and turned over to the Interior Department. I think 
the gentleman will agree with me that the only reason for 
that course is the interest in this matter, an influence which 
we all recognize as potent, of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. BLAND. The one reason that I could see for the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee to report such a bill as this with these 
amendments would be that it would be so big that it would rise 
higher than the mere question of jurisdiction as between two 
departments. [{Applause.] 

Mr. COLTON. Is it not a fact that all of the national monu- 
ments are under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, 
or practically all of them, and that this is to carry out a con- 
sistent policy? 

Mr. BLAND. I presume so. I would not undertake to an- 
swer that because I have accepted that provision under the 
necessities of the occasion. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Not that it matters to me, 
because I am not opposed to the bill, but has the gentleman any 
idea how much it will cost the Government to put into operation 
the purposes of this bill after it becomes a law? 

Mr. BLAND. So far as I know, there will be no further 
appropriation to be made by the Government than that con- 
tained in this bill. There are pledges already of about $60,000 
that will be turned over to the Government in addition to the 
land. I reserve the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
you will remember that just before the holidays this bill was 
brought up ander a request for unanimous consent. At that 
time I felt obliged to object because of some contact I had had 
with the proposition and some knowledge I had with reference 
to it. The matter necessarily has been a matter of discussion 
since by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND] and myself, 
and I have had also conferences with the Wakefield Associa- 
tion, with its president, Mrs. Rust, and with others, all in an 
effort on my part, certainly not to defeat the legislation, with 
which I am very much in sympathy, but to put it in a definite 
shape as to some features that were not settled and hence were 
a matter of some concern to parties interested. For instance, the 
Rockefeller Institution had made a donation of $115,000 to buy 
the needed lands. They made their purchase at a time when 
it was necessary for some one to act promptly to save those 
lands from undesirable development. 

It was their thought, and with that I have been in hearty 
accord, and I am sure the House will be, that the birthplace 
of George Washington not only should be restored so far as 
may be, but that we should be assured of its permanent preser- 
vation and that it should not be a place cared for by any 
organization which might at some time be obliged, through 
necessity, to charge an admission fee. When this memorial is 
restored and completed there is only one agency that can take 
over that maintenance and care by which we can feel entirely 
assured it will always be cared for as the birthplace of Wash- 
ington ought to be cared for, and that is the Government of the 
United States. That is the most important thing. 

Now, for the information of my friend from New York [Mr. 
WarywaricHt], the situation is not quite as he understands it. 
The bill as brought into the House came over from the Senate, 
and it makes no provision for maintenance afterwards. The 
bill now before the House definitely provides for its mainte- 
nance by the National Park Service, which, under existing law, 
is charged with the duty of maintaining such historical monu- 
ments. It does not take the maintenance away from the War 
Department, because it was not in the War Department, but 
it does definitely now provide for it in the National Park 
Service. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think it has been assumed all along 
that the jurisdiction of this whole project would be in the War 
Department. The original legislation vested in the Secretary. of 
War the authority, in fact the duty, to pass upon the character 
of the memorial to be built, and I must confess that to me and 
to other members of the Military Affairs Committee it came as 
a definite surprise that it was intended to take the jurisdic 
tion of what seemed so appropriate in the case of George Wash- 
ington away from the War Department and turn it over to the 
Interior Department, As a matter of fact the War Department 
to-day is charged with jurisdiction over many national shrines, 
The gentleman of course realizes, as does the House, that all of 
the national battle field parks are under the jurisdiction of the 
War Department, as well as a number of buildings in the nature 
of shrines. There is no good reason why this should be taken 
away from the War Department. 

Mr. CRAMTON. While there are certain military battle 
fields administered by the War Department, there is no logic 
in having a national monument for the preservation of the 
birthplace of George Washington also under the War Depart- 
ment. Washington was much more than a general, He was 
the leader of his Nation, and as such this memorial should be 
administered by the National Park Service, which now under 
existing law is given jurisdiction over national historical monu- 
ments, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman draws a very strong dis- 
tinction between the birthplace of George Washington and the 
places where he lived and died and was buried. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have much sympathy with the views 
which I know the gentleman entertains as to Mount Vernon, 
but the gentleman will pardon me when I say that I can not 
discuss that to-day. 

Mr, TREADWAY. The gentleman's own statement was that 
he thought a shrine like that should be under the jurisdiction 
and control of the Federal Government, and I agree with him 
when I say it should be so at Mount Vernon, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to make this further observation: 
The women who have taken up this work of the Wakefield 
Association have devoted to it years of labor and attention: 
they are entitled to great credit. The Nation will always be 
indebted to Mrs. Rust for her patient, patriotic, and sacrificing 
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devotion to this ideal. I would not interfere with or detract 
from their work. But they have yoted to turn over their lands 
and buildings when their work of restoration is completed, and 
I feel the Government should now definitely accept the gift and 
guarantee the permanent maintenance of this shrine. The ap- 
propriation made in this bill will be expended under their lead- 
ership, and is a well-merited cooperation. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. Mr. Speaker, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 13 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the way to bring about the 
attainment of this purpose in the shortest possible time is to 
vote down the motion to suspend the rules and then have the 
Speaker recognize the Member from Virginia [Mr. BLAND] 
to moye to suspend the rules and pass the bill as it came over 
from the Senate, rather than loading it down with amend- 
ments that have not been considered by any committee of this 
House, but only by the collaboration of the gentleman, who is 
evidently deeply interested in it, with the objector to the 
original bill. 

The gentleman from Michigan advances the plausible ar- 
gument that we should turn this project over to the National 
Park Commission, because in the event we do that, no fees 
will be charged. He bases his argument on the fact that the 
National Park Commission would charge no fees. And yet 
he knows that it is the policy of the Park Commission to 
charge fees for admission to our national parks. His sug- 
gested amendment has not been considered by anyone except 
himself, and that proposal makes no reference to fees that 
might be charged. 

This is not a fight between committees, It is a fight for the 
orderly consideration of legislation in this House. The Secre- 
tary of War has innumerable national battle fields under his 
jurisdiction; battle fields which are shrines as sacred, perhaps 
not to the extent that the birthplace of the Father of our Coun- 
try is, to many living souls. He has them immediately under 
his supervision, Further, he has under his supervision prop- 
erty in the near vicinity at Fredericksburg. Who is better 
equipped than the Secretary of War to supervise the removal 
of the monument that has been there for years and years and 
neglected for almost 50 years? I would have no objection to 
any committee of the House considering the matter and bring- 
ing it in after careful consideration, bu. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman understands that an appro- 
priation is made in the War Department appropriation for this 
object? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. There has been a small amount pro- 
vided for the care of the site of the old homestead at Wake- 
field. Now you are going to make it a place of national im- 
portance. 

Mr. TABER. The proposition is that this shall be taken 
over by the Interior Department? 2 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. That is the purpose of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

It is virtually a gesture of defiance in the face of the War 
Department, which hitherto has been well administering these 
battle grounds and national monuments. There is a bill on the 
calendar authorizing that the battle field of Chalmette shall be 
taken over by the Secretary of War. Now it is proposed that 
the National Park Commission shall intrude itself and take 
over the supervision of this shrine. This place has been ad- 
ministered and cared for under the Secretary of War for years 
and years, 

You should vote this amendment down and then pass the bill 
as messaged from the Senate under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the gentleman 
has control of any time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would haye been entitled to recognition 
in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; if the gentleman had demanded a sec- 
ond he would haye bad a prior right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was on my feet, but I deferred to the 
leader of the Committee on Appropriations. If anybody else 
desires to speak in opposition, I will grant him the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The gentleman from Wisconsin had yielded 
to him such time as he asked. The question now is, Can he 
yield back his time or reserve it or yield it to another? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman can not 
yield the balance of the time yielded to him. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. May I reserve the balance of my time for 
future use? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the practice is, when 
two gentlemen are recognized, to control the time—and in this 
case they are the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Branp]—no other 
gentleman can control any of the time that has been yielded 
to him by either one of those gentlemen. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much of the time allotted to me is 
still remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The parliamentary inquiry is whether I 
can avail of that time for my own use? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Before my time is all exhausted I will 
yield again to the gentleman. f 

Mr. STAFFORD. With all due deference to the decision of 
the Chair, I think it is better to have some one use the time. 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair may be permitted to interject 
a suggestion, if the gentleman from Wisconsin had risen and 
demanded a second and said he was opposed to the bill, the 
Chair would have recognized the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did rise, but I yielded to the leader of 
the superior Committee on Appropriations. I did rise, but as 
a new Member of this House [laughter] I did not wish to 
assert any privileges over the leader of the many forces of this 
House, the distinguished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I want to ask it as a practical 
man. We are here trying to determine not whether somebody 
other than the Government of the United States shall have 
charge of this property but what agency of the Government of 
the United States. Now, what earthly difference does it make 
from a practical point of view, assuming the thing is to be done 
properly, whether it is done by the War Department or is done 
by the Interior Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be very frank in answering the 
gentleman. I think the War Department is much better consti- 
tuted, through its various agencies, to remove a monument and 
supervise construction work than the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am not aware of any superiority 
it has over some other department in that respect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think the Interior Department has 
been engaged in this kind of work. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It has charge of a great deal of 
parking ground. Here you have ‘several hundred acres of land 
involved and there is not only to be the removal of a monument 
but the maintenance of the burial ground of the Washingtons 
of several generations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will not yield further, because I am 
fearful the gentleman wants to take up all the time in favor 
of this proposition, As far as burial grounds are concerned 
the War Department has virtually exclusive jurisdiction over 
many national cemeteries and is better qualified to supervise 
such grounds than is the Department of the Interior. It has 
numerous battle fields under its jurisdiction and it knows how 
to manage them. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. This is not a battle field. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was referring to burial grounds. The 
gentleman a little while ago referred to burial grounds, and I 
was answering him in that respect. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I wonder whether the gentleman will 
yield to me for just a minute? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. This is a most meritorious bill, of 
course, and the only question here, I will say to my friend from 
Virginia, is whether this jurisdiction, which from the inception 
of this enterprise has been vested in the War Department, 
should now be taken away from it. I can see that there can 
not be a very, very important issue involyed but there is a real 
Issue. By the very terms of this bill this monument is to be 
changed and all the engineering work performed by the War 
Department; the building is to be constructed under the super- 
vision of the War Department, and the whole place is practi- 
cally to be created under the supervision of the War Depart- 
ment. However, when the War Department has completed its 
labor—and we are assuming it is competent to do it satis- 
factorily—then it is to be turned over to the Interior Depart- 
ment or to the National Park Commission. Forsooth, why? 


The National Park Commission thus far has only had jurisdic 
tien over the great parks in the West. 
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As I understand, they have not yet had jurisdiction over any 
park in the East, except the great contemplated Allegheny Park. 
It seems to me a very good reason should be given and that 
no reason has been presented here as to why this change should 
be made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I now yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it not a fact that the bill as it came from 
the Senate did not put Wakefield in charge of the War De- 
partment or the Interior Department, and is it not a fact that 
the chairman of the subcommittee which handles Interior mat- 
ters is simply trying to go along in an orderly way and have 
this birthplace within the jurisdiction of the department that 
handles other parks in the country? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take exception to the gentleman’s state- 
ment that it is going along in an orderly way. I think it is 
going along in a disorderly way, because it is not within my 
recollection—— 

Mr. MURPHY. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I decline to yield further, knowing 
the gentleman is on the other side. It is not within my recol- 
lection that a bill is brought up on the floor of the House which 
has never been considered by any committee of the House. The 
amendment proposed is very radical in its nature and is one 
that should be given consideration by some committee of the 
House. There is nothing in the Senate bill which prevents this 
work from going on, and it would be a matter for the subse- 
quent consideration of Congress as to which department shall 
supervise this shrine. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Greenwoop]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
it strikes me there is a good deal of hairsplitting over this ques- 
tion. I think an emergency exists and that we should take 
action to-day. I think we should support this bill as it came 
from the Senate, which seems to be agreeable to the gentleman 
from Virginia and others who have paid particular attention to 
this project. 

Last spring it was my good fortune to take a trip through 
Virginia and to visit Westmoreland County. I was very much 
impressed with this location on the Potomac, the birthplace of 
Washington, as a place which should be made a national shrine. 
It will not be a military shrine in any sense of the word. It 
will be a shrine that will recognize an ancient colonial home 
that was the birthplace of a family that had a great deal to 
do with the establishment of our Government. 

In Westmoreland County is the home of the Lees, at Strat- 
ford, Robert E. Lee being born at this old homestead. There 
also is the birthplace of James Monroe. There are many other 
points of historic interests there, 

I am pleased to see the Federal Government cooperating with 
the Rockefeller Foundation and also with this memorial com- 
mission in order to establish this shrine because it will be a 
great center where tourists from all over the country, seeking 
historical information and patriotic inspiration will come not 
only to visit Wakefield, but to visit these other old homesteads 
and to impress the members of their families with the signifi- 
cance of these sacred places that housed these early patriots. 

So I think we ought not to split hairs here upon this occasion 
but should pass this bill under a suspension of the rules; and 
it does not occur to me that it makes any great difference 
whether it is cared for by the War Department or the Interior 
Department, but inasmuch as many of these parks are main- 
tained by the Interior Department and they want to get up 
information for the benefit of those who shall visit such places, 
in a combined way with respect to a number of shrines, it would 
occur to me that the Interior Department might maintain this 
shrine a little better than the War Department. It is not a 
battle field, but, as I said, it is a matter of general historic 
interest, and I am very heartily in favor of suspending the rules 
and passing the legislation, [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. Gentlemen will have noticed that in the Senate 
this bill, after being read twice, was referred to the Committee 
on the Library. When it reached the House it might properly 
have come to the corresponding committee. I was on the floor 
at the time that it was brought up in December and recognizing 
the emergency nature of the bill found no occasion to raise any 
question, It has not been heard by the House Committee on 
the Library, but at least one member of that committee has 
been kept informed about the progress of the undertaking for 
a long time, and, so far as he is acquainted with the subject, 
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the terms of the bill are admirable and will serve the purpose 
intended. 

I wish merely to say in the matter of the jurisdiction of com- 
mittees that only to-day I have been conferring with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs for the purpose of 
arranging a transfer from the Committee on the Library to the 
Committee on Military Affairs of a bill relating to a Civil War 
battle field and a monument thereon. 

This bill properly falls within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee, and so with most proposals relating to battle fields, mili- 
tary cemeteries, and kindred subjects. Nearly all other mat- 
ters relating to monuments and memorials haye customarily 
come to the Committee on the Library, and especially those that 
do not involve questions of maintenance. 

In accordance with the precedents of the House, it seems fit- 
ting that the Committee on Military Affairs should consider 
everything relating to the military parks, such places as Gettys- 
burg and Antietam and the other battle fields, and monuments 
thereon. Evidently this is not such a place, and possibly in 
spite of the question of maintenance jurisdiction might properly 
be claimed by the Committee on the Library. However, its 
chairman, at any rate, feels in this juncture the importance of 
speedy action to be so great and the infringing on the preroga- 
tives of his committee to be so immaterial that he is not dis- 
posed to raise the issue, but feels that the bill should pass. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I had not expected 
to say anything, and, as I suggested a while ago, I do not think 
the question is very important since it has only reference to 
what particular agency of the Government shall be given charge 
of the project. 

One substantial reason for doing what is now proposed is 
this: Heretofore the Government has only owned a very small 
parcel of land, about 10 or 11 acres, on which the monument is 
loented, and the War Department has had jurisdiction, but now 
the project is to go very much further and is to include many 
hundred acres of land, and it does seem to me that the Secre- 
tary of War himself, if we could consult him, would prefer that 
the jurisdiction be located in the Interior Department, where 
the officials of the Park Service function. 

If it should later on be found that a mistake has been made 
in placing the Interior Department in control, Congress can 
reverse its action. Meanwhile, it is well to wait without making 
gloomy predictions as. to what may or may not oceur. What- 
ever happens is going to be evidence of the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the change, and in this connection I think of the legend on 
the coat of arms of the Washington family, Exitus Acta Pro- 
bat—the result proves the work—and I have great confidence 
that the result in this instance will justify the wisdom of doing 
what the bill contemplates. 

Let me say just one thing further: I have just been informed 
that the Bicentenary Commission, the President’s commission 
which is arranging for celebration in 1932, perhaps on an un- 
paralleled scale, of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, favors the proposal, and I for one am 
willing to ignore all of these little jealousies with respect to 
jurisdiction of committees and jurisdiction of Government 
agencies, simply content that the custody of the memorial which 
is soon to be made much greater than has been conceived of 
heretofore, will be in charge of the Government of the United 
States, which would not exist to-day except for the man in 
whose honor it is being established. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia to suspend the rules and pass the bill as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 


AMBASSADOR TO THE REPUBLIC OF POLAND 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass Senate Joint Resolution 115, authorizing the appointment 
of an ambassador to Poland. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
suspend the rules and pass Senate Joint Resolution 115. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 115 


Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of an ambassador to 
Poland 


Resolved, eto., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
appoint, as the representative of the United States, an ambassador to 
the Republic of Poland, who shall receive as compensation the sum of 
$17,500 per annum, 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I demand a second, 

Mr. FISH. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, Senate Joint Resolution 115 au- 
thorizes the President to appoint an ambassador to Poland, and 
is identical with House Joint Resolution 132, which has been 
favorably reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs and is 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar that we are considering 
to-day. In order to expedite consideration I have just moved 
to suspend the rules on the Senate joint resolution, as the 
President of the United States desires to have the ambassador- 
ship created, so that he may send to the Senate the appointment 
of an ambassador to Poland with the least possible delay. 

The customary procedure in the House since the act of March 
2, 1909, has been to pass a resolution creating an ambassador- 
ship before the appointment was sent to the Senate. For the 
information of the House, I will read the existing statute: 


No new ambassadorship shall be created unless the same shall be 
provided for by act of Congress. 


In accordance with that act a resolution was introduced in 
the Senate and one in the House of Representatives, both of 
which are identical, and both of which are identical with the 
other resolutions that have been passed for the last 20 years 
creating embassies. House Joint Resolution 132 was introduced 
by me on December 2, 1929, and is identical with Senate Joint 
Resolution 115 introduced on January 6, 1930, which is now 
under consideration. 

Back in 1898 there was a law upon the statute books to the 
effect that the President could exchange ambassadors with other 
countries so desiring. In accordance with that law President 
Cleveland appointed ambassadors to Great Britain, to Italy, to 
France, and to Germany. Later on, in 1909, that law was 
repealed, and the law I have read to you was substituted in its 
place, restricting the power to raise legations to embassies. As. 
a result Spain, Argentina, Chile, Belgium, were created em- 
bassies through acts of Congress which are identical with the 
provisions of the bill now before you. 

There has been some question raised as to the constitutional 
power of the President to appoint ambassadors without an act 
of Congress. It does not seem to be necessary for us to con- 
sider section 2, Article II, of the Constitution, because as long 
as there is an act of Congress restricting the creation of new 
ambassadorships we should at least assume that act is con- 
stitutional until it is found to be otherwise by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

So in legislating in this manner we are following the precedent 
and complying with the act of Congress. In order to expedite 
the creation of an embassy in Poland I have moved to bring 
up the Senate resolution, 

Now, as to the merits of the proposition. During the Revolu- 
tionary War two great Polish patriots came over to the strug- 
gling American Colonies and helped to found the United States 
by rendering distinguished service in the armed forces under 
Washington. Casimir Pulaski gave his life in the Battle of 
Savannah, and Thaddeus Kosciusko, a Polish engineer, helped 
lay out the fortifications at West Point. 

These Polish patriots who aided in establishing the freedom 
and independence of the United States have created a bond of 
sympathy and friendship between the American people and the 
Polish people that has lasted over 150 years. Poland became a 
free and independent nation largely through the efforts of former 
President Woodrow Wilson at the Peace Conference, and later 
on through the efforts of President Hoover, then the Food Com- 
missioner in charge of food relief in Poland, scores of thousands 
of Polish men, women, and children were supplied with the 
necessities of life during the occupation of Poland by the Ger- 
man armies and immediately after the armistice. 

There is every reason, on its merits, why this resolution 
should be passed unanimously by the Congress of the United 
States. Poland geographically and from the point of view of 
population stands fifth among the European nations. It has a 
population of 32,000,000. It has a greater population and is 
larger in size than most of the countries where embassies 
have already been established by the United States. It is 
larger in size and population than Mexico, Cuba, Peru, Bel- 
gium, Turkey, Chile, Argentina, or Spain, where embassies 
already exist. From any point of view you desire to look at 
this proposition, whether it is the size of the population or 
the country, which generally controls in matters of this kind, or 
the traditions connected with our own history, this resolution 
should be adopted. I hope it will be adopted unanimously by 
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this House so that the President can immediately proceed to 
send in an appointment, and that from then on the well-estab- 
lished and powerful Republic of Poland will have an American 
ambassador aud we will have in Washington a Polish am- 
bassador from that great Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. If I understood the gentleman’s last sentence 
correctly, he referred to the “ well-established Republic of 
Poland.” I have gained the impression from my reading, very 
likely erroneously, that the republican form of government 
there had been suspended. Can the gentleman throw any light 
on that question? 

Mr. FISH. I would not want to say that I could throw so 
very much light upon it, but I can at least attempt to answer 
the question. Poland has a republican form of government. 
It has, I believe, a constitutional government. It elects mem- 
bers to its Diet, which corresponds very largely to our form 
of government. There is a National Assembly and a Senate. 
It has a President who has large autocratic powers and who 
in certain instances has used them in opposition to the parlia- 
mentary government. Let me say, however, to the gentleman, 
as long as he has raised the question, that Poland is far more 
a republic in form than many other nations in this hemisphere 
that claim to be republics. 

It is not a dictatorship, if that is what the gentleman has in 
mind, which many alleged republican governments are to-day, 
both in South America and elsewhere. In Poland the people 
elect a legislative assembly and they elect members to their 
Senate. It is a constitutional government, and although pos- 
sibly at times their former President, the famous General 
Pilsudski who played such a tremendous part in the late war, 
has at times, I understand, attempted to interfere with the 
workings of the National Assembly, yet the government is not 
only republican in form, but it is constitutional, and is operating 
successfully in a normal and capable manner. 

Mr. LUCE. Would the gentleman further benefit the pages 
of the Recorp at any rate by explaining briefly what is the 
practical bearing of a proposal like this to raise the representa- 
tion in a foreign country from a legation to an embassy? 

Mr. FISH. It is in a broad sense an act of friendship toward 
a powerful and friendly nation with a large population to say 
that we desire to accord them that same diplomatic relation 
that we have already accorded to many other nations of equal 
size and importance and that we believe at this time that 
Poland is entitled to that recognition which the Congress of 
the United States and President Hoover desire to offer. In 
addition, there are in the United States several million Ameri- 
can citizens of Polish origin who haye done much to promote 
the development and progress of our own country. These for- 
eign-born citizens ure honest, industrious, and patriotic and 
many of the younger generation enlisted and served in our 
armed forces during the World War. 

Mr. LUCE. Then it has no actual effect upon the condition 
of these relations between the two countries, but is a matter of 
dignity and honor. 

Mr. FISH. That is the main reason for it. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yitld? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER, Will the gentleman state if he knows whether 
the great European powers, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
have ministers or ambassadors in Poland. 

Mr. FISH. The President of the United States some months 
ago stated at the ceremonies in connection with the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the death of that great Polish 
patriot Casimir Pulaski, that he desired to raise the Polish 
Legation to an embassy, and since that time I believe Great 
Britain has taken steps to send an ambassador to Warsaw, 
Poland. France has had an embassy in Poland for a number 
of years. I do not know about the diplomatic status of the other 
countries. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, this is a unanimous report from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House, which went into this matter 
very carefully. The question, as my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. FisH] stated, arose in the committee as 
to whether or not the elevation of this officer in Poland from a 
minister to an ambassador should originate in the House or 
through the Executive. In 1909, February 23, the Congress 
enacted a law that no new ambassador shall be created unless 
the same shall be provided for by act of Congress. 

Everyone knows that in this country we have an immense 
number of aliens and Americans who were aliens, who came 
from Poland. In every instance they are practically among 
the best material in the Nation. In certain sections of the 
country they have gone out and built up practically princi- 
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palities and haye made themselyes marvelously valuable to the 
Republic of the United States. Then, in addition to that, we 
might also refer to the fact that perhaps this legislation arose 
through the recent one hundred and fiftieth anniversary held 
in Savannah commemorating the death of that great Polish 
patriot and soldier—Pulaski. It is unnecessary for me to go 
back to the history of that great character and the work he 
did for the American Colonies in the Revolutionary War. 

It is very gratifying to be able to say to the people of this 
Nation and to the people of Poland as well as to those that are 
here who emigrated to America from Poland that we are mak- 
ing this gesture of friendship and fraternity in raising this 
office to the position of an ambassador as the representative 
of the United States to Poland as a generous and gracious and 
very friendly act. 

This great Republic to which we will be assigning an ambassa- 
dor stands fifth among the European nations in population. I 
venture the assertion that there is no nation in Europe which 
has a more friendly and cordial feeling toward the United 
States, because of the aid given by the American delegates at 
the peace conference toward the institution of the present Re- 
public of Poland. The several millions of American citizens 
of Polish origin will appreciate this action and it will redound 
to the credit of those of us who are fortunate enough to be 
here and to enact this legislation. I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
ae New York [Mr. Fis k] to suspend the rules and pass 

e bill. 

The question was taken, 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair the vote in the 
affirmative is unanimous. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next bill on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 
FEDERAL PROBATION OFFICERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3975) to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, United States 
Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, and to add a 
new section thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I suggest that perhaps this would be a good bill to take up on 
Wednesday, because I am going to offer an amendment, and I 
think for the sake of orderly procedure we would better do so at 
that time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
York make a request? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I hope the gentleman will not persist in that 
request. The only reason why the bill was put on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar was the fact that it was reported twice 
by the committee and extensive hearings had on it and it had 
been passed by the House. The amendment that the gentleman 
from New York desires to offer was then offered to the bill, but 
the House rejected it. I supposed that a bill having had such 
full consideration and being familiar to everybody ought to be 
put on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me suggest to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the Civil Service Commission is holding an 
examination for these very positions, Permit me to say with 
all due respect, that my amendment is not one that can simply 
be brushed aside as being of no merit. The work of a probation 
officer is of great importance. We have had several years’ 
experience with it. The reason why this provision is contained 
in the bill is that one judge wants to appoint a man who is 
too old to take the position and another judge wants to appoint 
a woman, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will report the next bill. 


MASSAOGRE OF JEWS AND AMERICAN CITIZENS IN PALESTINE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unamimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I insert a speech made by me at Madison Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Madison Avenue and Sixtieth Street, New 
York City, under the auspices of the Federation of Churches, 


Is there objection 


Does the gentleman from New 


Objection is heard. The Clerk 
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on Sunday, September 15, 1929, at 8 p. m., protesting the 
massacre of Jews and American citizens in Palestine. 
The speech is as follows: 


The whole civilized world has been horrified by the massacre and 
butchery of a hundred or more defenseless Jews in Palestine during the 
last week by a horde of fanatical and lawless Moslems, A dispute 
arising over the control of the walling wall at Jerusalem, sacred to 
the Jewish faith, is the ostensible cause of the bloody uprising by 
the Arabs, who claim that their religious rights had been interfered 
with at the wailing wall by the Jews. 

It matters little now what the actual origin of the tragedy was, as 
public opinion in civilized nations is united in condemning murder as 
a means of settlement of racial or religious disputes. It is self- 
evident, from the reports printed in the newspapers of Europe and 
America, that the Arabs bad planned and organized the bloody butchery 
of the Jews with as much secrecy and preparedness as the massacre of 
the Huguenots was plotted and carried out in France on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day at the orders of Catherine de’ Medici. 

The Arabs’ uprising was not warfare but murder planned and organ- 
ized, and there should not be any division of public opinion in condon- 
ing, directly or indirectly, this horrible butchery of innocent men and 
women of Jewish faith. 

The responsibility for these murders rests squarely on the fanatical 
Arabs, and not one of them guilty of shedding human blood, whether it 
be Jew or Gentile or of American citizens, should escape the just penal- 
ties of the law. 

The British Government must bear its share of the blame and re- 
sponsibility for not discovering the plans of the Arabs in time, and for 
not taking adequate steps to put down the uprising as soon as it was 
started and for not protecting the lives and property of the men and 
women of the Jewish faith, as the Government was pledged to do under 
the Balfour declaration, encouraging Jews to make Palestine a 
homeland. 

The steps taken by the British Government were not only belated but 
inadequate, and as a result 11 American students in a college at 
Hebron were slaughtered in cold blood without any means of defense. 
I am not one of those that delight in twisting the lion’s tail simply to 
hear him roar, I count myself as a friend of Great Britain, but im- 
partial judgment must admit that the British administration under the 
mandate in Palestine was not only lax but criminally negligent in not 
taking proper steps to safeguard the lives of Jews and Christians from 
being massacred by fanatical Arabs. Can it be that the hands of the 
British Government are tied, and that it is fearful to offend the vast 
Moslem population in the British Empire by putting down the bloody 
revolt in Palestine with firmness and justice to all? 

For a long time I have been a convinced Zionist, but never more 
convinced or more firm in my belief than since the cold-blooded murder 
of over a hundred defenseless Jews in Palestine, which has aroused 
both Christian and Jew alike to protest and denounce this offense 
against civilization. Nothing else has brought home to the Jews, 
scattered through the world, the necessity of united effort to help 
rebuild Palestine and make it a place where Jews could live in peace 
and tranquillity under the protection of the British mandate, 

The result of the massacre in Palestine has not been to crush the 
Jew in Palestine or the cause of Zionism in America, but to unite them 
and make them more determined to help the pioneers among their 
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As the sponsor of the Zionist resolution which was adopted by the 
Congress of the United States, in favor of establishing a homeland for 
the Jewish people in Palestine, I believe that our Government has a 
moral obligation to exert its influence to baye the lives and property of 
Jewish people in Palestine safeguarded, There can be no question that 
in accordance with our traditional policy the American Goyernment is 
called upon to make every effort in its power to protect the lives and 
property of American citizens throughout Palestine where 11 of our 
citizens have already been murdered. 

I agree with the recent statement of President Hoover that out of 
this tragedy a new and greater national home for the Jewish people 
will emerge in Palestine. There can be no faltering by the wayside 
and no sounding of retreat for the Jewish people. Let Israel gird up 
its loins and be prepared to defend and if necessary to fight for its 
rights in Palestine, guaranteed not only by the United States and 
Great Britain but by practically every civilized ation in the world. 

The Jewish people, Zionist and non-Zionist, stand together unterri- 
fied and unafraid, determined to bring the guilty to justice and build 
up a bigger and better Jewish colony in Palestine, to restore the coun- 
try and to make it flourish as the land of milk and honey of Biblical 
days, and to see to it that the property and lives of Jews, Christians, 
and Moslems are protected from lawless mobs by an adequate police 
force and by the armed forces of Great Britain as long as she holds 
the mandate. Public opinion the world over demands of Great Britain 
that such a tragedy shall not bappen again. 


REPORTERS IN UNITED STATES COURTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7587) to authorize the appointment of reporters in the courts 
of the United States and to fix their duties and compensation, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not intend to object to the bill, but I want to ask the gen- 
tleman from New York a question. I notice in section 4 the 
following language: 

The compensation of such reporters for services and transcripts and 
their duties, and the rules and regulations relating thereto, shall be 
prescribed by rules to be adopted by the district court in each district. 


In my district we bave reporters paid by the State on a scale 
determined by the different counties. In one county, thickly 
populated, the court reporters are paid a higher amount than 
in thinly populated counties. Is there not going to be a great 
deal of difficulty in determining how these stenographers are to 
be paid, under the rule applied here, in courts where they are 
now paid in the way I have just mentioned? 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman will recall that that was 
discussed in the committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. The matter was discussed in the com- 
mittee; and where there is a dual provision, it is a matter for 
the court to choose which is the right one to adopt, and the 
court has the power to adopt that one which it thinks is more 
nearly in conformity with the language of this bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. In a condition like that in Detroit, the 
rate adopted undoubtedly would be the rate adopted in the 
district where the court is sitting and where the conditions are 
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past 1,900 years demonstrates clearly that it has never been crushed by 
cruelty or contempt or by unequal laws or illegal oppression, and that 
pogroms or massacres have never broken the spirit of the Jewish people 
or shattered their unconquerable hopes and aspirations. 

The manifest answer to the Arab attacks is that the Jews are deter- 
mined to rebuild Palestine in spite of all difficulties. The Jews of 
America are united in demanding that the Jewish martyrs butchered by 
Arabs in Palestine did not die in vain. The murder of these martyrs 
has aroused human sympathy the world over, and their outraged and 
indignant coreligionists will see to it that the ideals and traditions for 
which those pioneers went to their martyrdom will be upheld and 
earried on with increased determination. 

Palestine is the cradle of three great religions, and Christians who 
want to worship at the holy places naturally desire that the same right 
be accorded to Jews and Moslems. There is no reason why under 
British control there should not be a fair basis of cooperation between 
Arab, Jew, and Christian to respect each other’s religious rights and 
sacred places. The Jews are not trying to displace the Arabs, but 
endeavoring to rebuild Palestine, and have already done much to- bring 
prosperity into a land desolated by the Turks for over 500 years. The 
funds which have been largely raised in the United States, have gone 
toward building roads, the maintenance of hospitals, fighting disease, 
improving farms, and the development of the whole country, which has 
benefited the Arab population. The main objective of Christian, Jew, 


and Moslem at the present time should be to assure protection for all, 
the safeguarding of all religious rights and sacred places, on a basis of 
amity and equality, and peace on earth and good will toward men. 


Mr. HOOPER. Of course the procedure might vary in the 
United States courts. 

Mr. MICHENER. I suppose, as the gentleman from Michigan 
points out, the compensation would vary in different parts of 
the country, and the compensation paid in New York would no 
doubt be greater than that paid in smaller cities, 

Mr. HOOPER. I will say to the gentleman that I have no 
objection to the bill. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It occurs to me that each judge would 
have the right to appoint a reporter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, and I intend to object 

Mr. GRAHAM. Then do it right away. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I will doit. I object. If the com- 
mittee wants to take that attitude, that goes for all such bills. 
Let us see if you can get any other similar bills through. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


bill. 
AMENDMENT TO THE JUDICIAL CODE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
23) to amend the Judicial Code by adding a new section, to be 
numbered 274 D. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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PERMISSION FOR THE UNITED STATES TO BE MADE A PARTY 


DEFENDANT IN CERTAIN CASES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
980) to permit the United States to be made a party defendant 
in certain cases. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr, HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to ask the chairman of the committee if in this matter 
the Treasury was heard? This bill proposes to subordinate, 
under certain conditions, the claims of the United States Gov- 
ernment for taxes on property where liens have been placed by 
others and to make the claim of the United States in the nature 
of a junior lien. Was the Treasury heard on this bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would reply to the gentleman that this 
bill was reported not for the purpose of subordinating any liens 
of the Government to any other lien but because real estate 
is fettered now throughout the country in such a way that there 
is a clamor for relief. 

Every building association and every title and trust com- 
pany that passes on titles is calling for an amendment that 
will enable the owner of a piece of real estate to unfetter it 
from the lien which the Government might have on it, and it 
applies only to those cases where there is a lien on the property 
acquired before the Government’s lien attached. It only pro- 
vides a method by which the Government can be made a party 
and that lien disposed of by a judicial sale, in the same manner 
in which liens are disposed of in every State, and ought to be 
in every Federal court throughout the land. 

Mr. HAWLEY. What effect will it have on the liens the 
Government places on property for the nonpayment of income 
taxes? 

Mr. GRAHAM. There is a provision in the law now where 
the parties can bring the collector or the department into court 
and have an adjudication of the tax liens, but this is intended 
to apply where, for instance, a party has in good faith advanced 
money on mortgage and holds a first lien. Under_the present 
law there is no way of unfettering the real estate from the 
subordinate lien of the Government. This act is intended to 
provide a method by which the Government may be brought 
fnto court, and this whole question be adjudicated and the 
decree of the United States court carried out, either in a United 
States court or in a State court where, if it be a proceeding in 
rem, a proceeding in rem is there pending. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Suppose the amount of the lien of the first 
lienor or lienors, plus the amount of the Government’s lien for 
taxes, is more than the property sells for; who loses? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The money will be applied to the lienors 
in the order in which their liens are established against the 
property. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My interest at this time is to ascertain 
whether the Treasury was consulted, and whether, according to 
its judgment and experience, the pending bill is the best solution 
of the problems involved. In the case I have submitted, if the 
amount is not sufficient to pay both liens, the Government will 
be the loser, in accord with present law? 

Mr. GRAHAM. If it holds the junior encumbrance, and if 
it does, why should it not be the loser? If a lien had been 
placed upon the property in the shape of a mortgage, yours or 
mine, why should a subsequent lien for taxes disturb the 
security of the mortgage? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Did the gentleman’s committee make inquiry 
of the Treasury Department to find out what effect this legis- 
lation would have on the collection of taxes and the probable 
amount of taxes the Government would lose? 

Mr. GRAHAM. What we did was this: The matter was 
submitted to the Department of Justice and they were to take 
it up with the tax department and report their conclusions 
with regard to the passage of this law. Conferences were held 
with the officers of trust companies throughout the country in 
all the large centers where that business is carried on, as well 
as with the representatives of building associations. After the 
field had been threshed over a long time finally this plan of 
procedure was evolved as one satisfactory to the department 
and also satisfactory to the people whose titles and interests 
were concerned. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My interest in this matter is from the 
standpoint of the collection of taxes and the adoption of the 
best methods for that purpose. 

Mr, GRAHAM. The bill passed the House in this form. It 
was reported out of committee, it came before this House, it 
passed this House. and when it went to the Senate a Senator 
moved to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert a 
new bill, We refused to concur. The matter went to confer- 
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ence, and when the conference was held, in order to save the 
bill and get some relief for the people who were suffering under 
this condition of affairs, it was conceded that with one or two 
amendments we would adopt the senatorial bill, 

We brought it back to the House and the House approved 
of it. Now, then, that measure was subjected to a pocket veto 
not because, I claim, of the House’s action or the House bill or 
anybody in the department objecting to the House bill but be- 
cause the Senate bill, as the amendment made this measure 
stand before the country. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion. What did the Treasury say would be the effect on the 
Treasury in the collection of taxes that were not paid and 
where liens were laid on property for their collection? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No change whatever. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Did the gentleman's committee have a letter 
to that effect from the Treasury? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have told the gentleman. The gentleman's 
quizzing me in that direction is due, I fear, to the fact that I 
did not make myself clear or the gentleman did not understand 
what I said. I stated that we conferred with the Department 
of Justice, and it was their business, as counsel for the Govern- 
ment, to ferret out these conditions. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the gentleman know that the Depart- 
ment of Justice conferred with the Treasury Department? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I assume they did. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman, if I may, 
the Treasury Department advises me they have not been con- 
sulted about this bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That I can not help. I do not know whether 
that is true or false. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say further that section 3186, 
which it is proposed to amend here, was incorporated and 
amended in the revenue act of 1928, and is a part of the revenue 
law; and in the usual course this bill, of course, should have 
gone te the Committee on Ways and Means, which has jurisdic- 
tion of the revenue act, and, perhaps, that is the reason the 
matter comes here without any report from the Treasury De- 
partment, for certainly the Committee on Ways and Means 
would not have acted in the matter without getting the views 
of the Treasury. Section 3186 was amended in the revenue act 
of 1928 after long hearings and much discussion by that com- 
mittee. I notice that the report of the committee says that the 
legislation has been recomnrended for a number of years by the 
American Bar Association and others. Some of those recom- 
mendations I know were made before the reyenue act of 1928 
was passed and before the Ways and Means Committee pro- 
posed the amendment to section 3186, which was incorporated in 
the revenue act of 1928. 

The revenue act of 1928 does not leave the law in the condi- 
tion in which the gentleman from Pennsylvania, as I under- 
stood him, stated a while ago, because there is a remedy under 
the amendment in the revenue act in 1928 by which parties 
interested in these liens can go to the Treasury Departnrent and 
secure releases directly without court action upon proper repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I wish to say, first, that so far as the refer- 
ence of bills to a committee of the House is concerned, I confess 
I am not always able to follow the rules of reference and, there- 
fore, myself and committee have decided to take what comes 
to us in the usual and customary way and make no contest with 
any other committee or any other body in the House. We try 
to do our work as it comes to us and answer for our conduct 
when we come to the floor. 

Now, I wish to say the gentleman is referring to an act that 
relates solely to the collection of taxes and to the Revenue 
Bureau and that act, with all its provisions, is utterly inadequate 
to accomplish what is sought to be accomplished by this bill; 
and, in addition to that, I will say to the gentleman that if this 
bill were passed, that act remains unaltered and unrepealed 
upon the statute books, just as it is. We have investigated that 
thoroughly and have reached the conclusion that unless it is 
expressly repealed by language leaving no room for any other 
implication, that law stands, it being a special law and this 
being a general law, and this principle any lawyer in the House 
will admit. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Speaking of the section that my colleague 
has referred to, the administrative features of the revenue act 
of 1928 were subjected to a very careful consideratior by a 
committee of tax experts from the outside, as well as tax experts 
in the employ of the Government, and that paragraph was 
amended to provide certain remedies. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Which paragraph? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Section 3186. 

Mr, GRAHAM. That still remains the law. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. That was put in to meet a certain condition 
which is sought to be modified by this bill, or else the bill would 
be of no use and would not be here. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Oh, yes; where that law is defective and 
inapplicable this law operates. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is, where the revenue act of 1928 is 
defective it is now to be altered or amended. 

Mr. GRAHAM. ‘That does not cover the matter. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, if there are 
suflicient assets the Government does not lose anything, and if 
there are not sufficient assets and there is a prior lien it is 
wiped out. That is all this bill does, except to provide the 
machinery for wiping it out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield, may I inquire 
of the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee whether he 
has considered this bill? It is of a remedial character, safe- 
guarding the interests of the Government, and does not affect 
the revenue at all, and as I read it is a matter within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The thought I have in mind is that it is a 
bill affecting the revenue and its collection and the security for 
the collection of revenues, and that the Treasury should have 
been consulted, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It only affects the remedy. It only applies 
to the lien, 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman will permit, the Treasury 
Department is the department chargeable with the collection of 
the revenue, If the Treasury Department had written a letter 
stating it had examined the provisions of this bill and did not 
disapprove of them or approved of them directly, then the gen- 
tlemen who are on the committee charged with the raising of 
the revenue and legislation affecting such revenue would not 
be in a position to raise any question about it; but it seems to 
me the Treasury Department not having been consulted, not 
having been requested to report on the bill, they may have very 
important suggestions to make or very important questions to 
raise, because the collection of the revenue is not a simple mat- 
ter. It involves a great many problems and intricacies that 
we have sought for years to work out in a way that would 
make the collection of the revenue easy of administration and 
equitable. 

To put in a provision on which the Treasury has had no 
opportunity to express its opinion, it seems to me might have 
results no one at present anticipates and I am going to ask the 
gentleman to let it go over. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I wish to add to what I have already said 
that I think after a bill of this kind has been considered in com- 
mittee, has been considered in the Department of Justice most 
carefully, and controversial discussions have been had about it 
in one Congress, reported on favorably, spread out upon the 
records in the House, called up and considered in the whole 
House, passed by the House, and then after the House has 
passed upon it and the Senate differs with the House, the dif- 
ferences are sought to be ironed out, it is brought back to the 
House and then finally adopted by the House, and dies under a 
pocket veto, as I understand suggested by Mr. Sargent, then 
Attorney General, on the ground that the amendment of the 
Senate took away that complete control which belonged to the 
United States or the Federal courts—I say after all this has 
transpired and after the bill has again been considered in com- 
mittee and reported out of committee, it certainly comes with 
ill grace to say now that this bill is in the wrong committee. 

Why did you not wake up a little earlier? Why did you not 
raise an objection to it? The whole House has passed on it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman is attributing to me state 
ments that I did not make. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I want to add something else. I say it with 
all respect, for I have great respect for the gentleman from 
Oregon, not only personally but as chairman of a great commit- 
tee, but he does not understand the legislation he is criticizing 
to-day. I want to say to you that this does not interfere with 
the internal revenue bill my friend refers to. That is still 
omnipotent and existent; it does not affect it in the slightest 
degree. 

I want to say in addition that if you study this bill you will 
find that it works out a remedy that is demanded by all the 
people interested in real property throughout the country. -They 
ask that where a man mortgages his property and you or I ac- 
quire the mortgage the Goyernment subsequently acquires a lien 
that takes away from you your property rights in the prior 
mortgage lien and renders you helpless that Congress ought to 
pass a law providing a way by which the property can be re- 
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lieved and your lien asserted. The Treasury ought not to have 
the right to a dollar’s worth of the property that was security 
behind your mortgage. It is only entitled to its subsequent lien 
on the equity in the real estate. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has attributed many statements to me that 
I did not make. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Then I apologize. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My sole purpose in rising was to raise the 
question whether the Department of the Treasury, which has 
charge of the revenue laws, has been consulted. It is not sufti- 
cient to say that the Department of Justice has been consulted, 
because it has nothing to do with raising revenue. Here is a 
bill of importance affecting a piece of legislation carefully 
wrought out. If it is a good bill it can stand a day or two of 
investigation by the department to which it ought to have been 
referred. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I will consent to the bill being 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the bill 
being passed over without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 


TO AMEND THE ACT AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION OF A MEMORIAL 
HIGHWAY TO MOUNT VERNON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was Senate Joint 
Resolution 91, to amend sections 3 and 4 of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize and direct the survey, construction, and 
maintenance of a memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, 
in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
across the Potomac River at Washington.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a memorial 
highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington,” 
approved May 23, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 721, 722), be, and the same hereby 
is, amended by the addition of the following language: “and to make 
such lands which would be in harmony with the District of Columbia 
river and harbor plan of the War Department, pursuant to the act of 
July 18, 1918.” 

Suc. 2. That section 4 of said act be, and the same hereby is, 
amended by striking out that part of said section which reads: “ When- 
ever it becomes necessary to acquire by condemnation proceedings any 
lands in the State of Virginia for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, such proceedings shall conform to the laws of said 
State now in force in reference to Federal condemnation proceedings,” 
and by substituting in lieu thereof the following: “ Whenever it becomes 
necessary to acquire by condemnation proceedings any lands in the 
State of Virginia for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, such proceedings shall conform as near as may be to the proceed- 
ings authorized by chapter 472 of the 1928 acts of the General Assembly 
of Virginia (acts of the 1928 General Assembly of Virginia, pp. 1228- 
1230), empowering the State highway commissioner of Virginia to con- 
demn lands for State highway purposes: Provided further, That in ad- 
dition to the exercise of the power of eminent domain as hereinbefore 
provided, the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to enter 
upon and take possession of such lands and rights of ways as he may 
deem necessary for the purpose of this act and to proceed with the con- 
struction of such highway over and throùgh such lands without having 
first condemned the same: Provided, however, That within 60 days 
after taking possession of such lands and rights of way, if the United 
States and the owner or owners thereof have been unable to agree upon 
just compensation therefor, condemnation proceedings shall be insti- 
tuted as hereinabove provided: Provided further, 'That if title to any 
lands or interest therein, required for the purposes of this act, is 
claimed by the United States and by other persons or corporations and 
the controversy between the United States and such persons or corpora- 
tions as to the ownership of such lands threatens delay in the construc- 
tion or completion of said highway, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized to enter upon and take possession of such lands, 
title to which is in dispute between the United States and others, and 
to proceed with the construction of the highway over and through the 
same, while appropriate proceedings to determine the true ownership of 
such lands are pending: And provided further, That if such lands are 
finally adjudged not to belong to the United States, the owners thereof 
shall be entitled to recover from the United States just compensation 
for their lands taken for the purposes of this act, by proceeding in 
accordance with provisions of the act of March 3, 1887, commonly 
known as the Tucker Act.” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, lines 2 and 3, strike out the word and figures “July 18, 
1918" and insert the word and figures “August 2, 1882.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LIFE SAVING SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5693), providing for retired pay for certain members of 
the former Life Saving Service, equivalent to the retired pay 
granted to members of the Coast Guard. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES PRISONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6807) establishing two institutions for the confinement 
of United States prisoners. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there come now on the calendar four or five important bills 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, all of an allied 
character. Does not the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] think it advisable to pass these over and to take 
them up on Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to their 
going over to Calendar Wednesday, if the House feels that we 
ought not to consider them at this time. It is only because of 
the crowded state of the penitentiaries, of the condition of suf- 
fering that there is in these prisons, and of the unanimity with 
which these bills were presented, haying originated in the De- 
partment of Justice, being approved by the superintendent of 
prisons, and having been gone over very carefully in the hear- 
ings, that we thought perhaps the House would want to facili- 
tate the building of the prisons by action on these bills at this 
time. If the House is not ready to act on them, I am willing to 
agree to them going over to Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have been in hearty sym- 
pathy with the position of the chairman in taking up these 
minor bills, some of which have been regarded as important, 
which I think were of little consequence. Some of the bills 
about to be reached are of such consequence that I think they 
should be considered in a regular legislative way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, still further 
reserving the right to object, with regard to the bill to authorize 
the erection of further prisons, I desire to offer an amendment 
respecting the purchase by the Federal Government of the re- 
maining portion of McNeil Island, one half of which is already 
occupied by a Federal prison. I think the discussion of an 
amendment of that kind would take a little time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do not think the committee ought to insert 
such an amendment here, ‘because the purchase of the site of 
such things is within the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentieman from Washington sug- 
gest writing into the bill a site positive? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; but referring to a para- 
graph on page 4 of the bill, it is my purpose to offer an amend- 
ment that will cause a survey to be made with a view of secur- 
ing an estimate for the purchase of a portion of the island, 
one-half of which is already used for a Federal prison. An 
amendment might be germane to that paragraph but if the 
Committee on Appropriations decides to add to the next de- 
ficiency or supplemental appropriation for the purchase of the 
remainder of McNeil Island, part of which is federally owned, 
and on which stands a Federal penitentiary, the amendment I 
have in mind to the bill now up for consideration, unless it is 
agreed that it shall go over. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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HOSPITAL FOR DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (II. 
R. 7410) to establish a hospital for defective delinquents. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS, ETO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7412) to provide for the diversification of employment of Fed- 
eral prisoners, for their training and schooling in trades and 
occupations, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PAROLE OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7413) to amend an act providing for the parole of United States 
prisoners, approved June 25, 1910, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RETIREMENT DATE FOR AUTHORIZED RETIREMENTS OF FEDERAL 
PERSON NEL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7414) to provide for a uniform retirement date for 
authorized retirements of Federal personnel. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter retirement authorized by law of 
Federal personnel of whatever class, civil, military, naval, judicial, legis- 
lative, or otherwise, and for whatever cause retired, shall take effect on 
the ist day of the month following the month in which said retirement 
would otherwise be effective, and said ist day of the month for retire- 
ments hereafter made shall be for all purposes in lieu of such date for 
retirement as may now be authorized. 

Sec. 2. This act shall become effective July 1, 1930. All laws or 
parts of laws, in so far as in conflict herewith, are repealed. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMSON: Page 1, line 10, after the 
word “authorized,” strike out the period, insert a semicolon, and add: 
“except that the rate of active or retired pay or allowance shall be com- 
puted as of the date retirement would have occurred if this act had 
not been enacted.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL PRISONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7832) to reorganize the administration of Federal 
prisons; to authorize the Attorney General to contract for the 
care of United States prisoners; to establish Federal jails; and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


I offer the following 
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NIOBRARA ISLAND 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5191) to authorize the State of Nebraska to make addi- 
tional use of Niobrara Island. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Howanrp] present? 

Mr. McKEOWN. He is not present at the moment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. After this island is transferred it is to 
permit the State to establish a place there for the propagation 
of fish, and so forth. Does that mean that you are coming in 
and asking for an appropriation to put a new fish hatchery 
there under the United States Bureau of Fisheries? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is entirely a State matter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is understood that it is entirely a 
State matter? i 

Mr. LEAVITT. I can not speak for the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Howarp], but that is the understanding of the 
committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know the story that used to be told by 
the gentleman from California. First you dig a ditch, and then 
you come in and you have to have a canal built to connect it 
with water. 

Mr. LEAVITT. But this gives authority to the State to use 
a part of the island for the preservation of game and fish. It 
is the State entirely. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And you will not want to build a canal 
to connect this with the ocean to bring in the fish? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think we had better pass this over with- 
out prejudice. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. ARENTZ. This island is in the district of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp]. He came before the com- 
mittee and made the situation perfectly plain. The Secretary 
of State feels perfectly agreeable to it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, in deference 
to the gentleman from Nebraska, he was here, but the Chair 
stated that the Unanimous Consent Calendar would not be 
called further to-day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, There is no objection unless the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin disagrees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

OIL AND GAS PROSPECTING PERMITS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1752) granting extensions of time on oil and gas prospect- 
ing permits. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is this a conservation measure? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; it is a conservation measure to the 
fullest extent. Of course, it is of advantage also to those oil 
men who are allowed to have more time. There are numerous 
instances throughout the public-land States where oil prospect- 
ing permits haye been granted, and under the existing law the 
permittees must continue drilling for production or the time 
wili lapse and the permits will be lost. On the other hand, the 
Government is trying to conserve the oil and not have these 
companies drill at this time. So that they should be given 
this extension. Otherwise the oil producers will in many cases 
be forced to drill to produce, when the Secretary of the Interior 
wishes to advise them to curtail production. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was the bill written in accordance with 
that suggestion? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. MOUSER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. MOUSER. Is this extension limited or does it apply to 
all cases? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It applies just in meritorious cases. 

Mr. MOUSER. It is the intention to grant extension in 
meritorious cases on the public lands? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The SPHAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That any oil or gas prospecting permit issued 
under the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat, 437), or extended under 
the act of January 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 356), or as further extended under 
the acts of April 5, 1926 (44 Stat. 236), and March 9, 1928 (45 Stat. 
252), may be extended by the Secretary of the Interior for an additional 
period of three years in his discretion on such conditions as he may 
prescribe. 

Sec. 2. Upon application to the Secretary of the Interior, and sub- 
ject to valld intervening rights and to the provisions of section 1 of 
this act, any permit which has already expired because of lack of 
authority under existing law to make further extensions, may be ex- 
tended for a period of three years from the date of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


bill. 
BLACKFEET HIGHWAY, BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4021) to accept the grant by the State of Montana of concur- 
rent police jurisdiction over the rights of way of the Blackfeet 
Highway, and over the rights of way of its connections with 
the Glacier National Park road system on the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation in the State of Montana. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask if it is legal for the Federal Government 
te exercise police power withiu the confines of a State? I am 
referring to the legal question. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Legislature of Montana enacted a law of 
its own, ceding this jurisdiction, just as was done in the case 
of the Glacier National Park itself. This covers a road which 
is necessary to the park. It says that this concurrent jurisdic- 
tion shall run also on the road outside the boundary. 

Mr. COLLINS. Has the gentleman considered the question 
whether the State has the authority to delegate that power te 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Not unless the Federal Government accepts 
it by act of Congress. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not believe the Federal Government has 
a right to accept it. . 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman let me make this state- 
ment with regard to the precedent? In the national parks that 
authority is ceded. This is merely a part of the national-park 
highway system except that it must run outside of the boundary 
for a considerable distance because of the contour of the 
country. The people using it require the same sort of protec- 
tion that your people and people from all the States must have 
and do have inside the park. 

Mr. COLLINS. Of course, that is an ad hominum argument. 
The question I was discussing was the legal aspects of it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s question, of 
course, is a pertinent question. In the recent Gallatin case, in 
connection with the Yellowstone National Park, the Supreme 
Court has definitely decided that a State may cede exclusive 
jurisdiction over a national park area, which cession may be 
effective when accepted by the Federal Government. In this 
case it goes a little further. It is a road necessarily appurtenant 
to the national park area but outside of it. As a matter of fact, 
it is unfortunate that the park does not extend farther and 
include this road. Now, as to the legal question. It seems to 
me the Gallatin case would very naturally lead to a holding 
that the Federal Government could exercise the jurisdiction here 
provided, although I do not think it has been definitely passed 
upon. 

Mr. COLLINS. Carried to its extreme limits, then, the States 
could delegate to the Federal Government all of their powers. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will yield to me, is it not 
a fact that the State of Virginia has ceded to the Federal 
Government the right to control the road to be built to Mount 
Vernon? 

Mr, COLLINS. That does not mean much. Let us allow 
this to go over. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
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ADJUSTMENT OF WATER RIGHT CHARGES ON FEDERAL IRRIGATION 
PROJECTS 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the next bill on the Calendar (H. R. 4291) be passed over in 
order that I may make a further study of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF ON FEDERAL IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8296), to amend the act of May 25, 1926, entitled “An 
act to adjust water-right charges, to grant certain other relief 
on the Federal irrigation projects, and for other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice in the report in connection with this bill that the In- 
terior Department suggests the nature of the contract which 
this district should enter into for repayment in the event this 
relief is given. I do not see that the bill, in my hasty reading 
of it, expressly requires a 20-year limitation for repayment. I 
will be glad to be advised by the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman will find on page 2, line 16, 
these words: 


The Secretary of the Interior, as a condition precedent to the allow- 
ance of the benefits offered under sections 20-a and 20-b, shall require 
each irrigation district within the Chinook division to execute a con- 
tract providing for repayment of the construction charges as hereby 
suggested within 20 years and upon a schedule satisfactory to said 
Secretary. 


Which is exactly the point the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In view of the long time that has already 
elapsed and all the conditions that seems a very fair and desir- 
able provision, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask a few questions about this bill, if 
I may. What was the original acreage estimated to be included 
within the project? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The original acreage was given as 55,000 
acres, but on the survey that has been made in connection with 
this bill it has proven to be 57,542.4 acres. That increase is 
brought about by additional lands to which ditches have been 
extended. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. How was the additional cost 
incidental to the construction of the additional ditches allocated 
among the lands? 

Mr. LEAVITT. A great part of this, I will say to the gentle- 
man, was covered by ditches constructed before the irrigation 
project as a Federal project was completed. Some of this comes 
within those ditches, and when the water begins to be used they 
find it necessary to extend laterals, those laterals being ex- 
tended according to the usual practice by the water users them- 
selves. . 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. As I gather from roughly read- 
ing this bill there has been a certain amount of the land 
eliminated from the project? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Have there been any correspond- 
ing reductions in the amounts of money to be repaid? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. The situation is this: The act of 1926, 
allowing the classification of lands on all of the projects, was 
carried out in so far as the Glasgow and Malta divisions of the 
Milk River project were concerned but not with regard to the 
Chinook division. That was partly because of the previous con- 
struction of ditches and works by private capital. It is found, 
however, when we come to enter into the same kind of a con- 
tract that is being required on other parts of the project, that 
these adjustments under the act of 1926 hay@not been completed. 

Therefore, under the agreement made on the project last year 
the same kind of work and the same sort of a study were car- 
ried out and completed on this division of the Milk River proj- 
ect, in order that it might enter into the contract required and 
have the same benefits as those water users on the remainder 
of the project. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I take it this is another one of 
the mistakes of the Reclamation Service. 5 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is late in the day to discuss whether it 
was a mistake. However, there was no precedent at that time, 
over 20 years ago, for a study as to what could be irrigated and 
what could not. 
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Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman will yield, I think it is a 
bill to settle a lawsuit, is it not? 

Mr. LEAVITT It might have that result. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Arizona. What sort of a lawsuit? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are a lot of folks up in Montana 
who in rainy years are sure they do not need irrigation and 
they do not want to be in this project; in dry years they think 
differently. 

Mr. LEAVITT. If it were not so late in the day I would 
say something in regard to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 636), be, 
and the same is hereby, amended by adding after section 20 of said act 
sections 20-A and 20-B, as follows: 

“Sc. 20-A. There shall be deducted from the total cost chargeable 
to the Chinook: division of this project the following sums: 

“(1) Twenty-one thousand six hundred and eighty-four dollars and 
fifty-eight cents, or such amount as represents the construction cost 
as found by the Secretary of the Interior against the following lands: 

“(a) One thousand seven hundred and seventy and seventeen one- 
hundredths acres permanently unproductive because of nonagricultural 
character. 

“ Sec, 20-B. All payments upon construction charges shall be sus- 
pended against the following lands in the Chinook division : 

“(a) Twelve thousand six hundred and seventeen and sixty-four one- 
hundredths acres temporarily unproductive because of heavy soil and 
seepage; (b) 11,307 acres for which no canal system has been con- 
structed, all as shown by the land classification of the Chinook division 
made under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior and approved 
by him under date of January —, 1930. The Secretary of the Interior, 
as a condition precedent to the allowance of the benefits offered under 
sections 20-A and 20-B, shall require each irrigation district within 
the Chinook division to execute a contract providing for repayment of 
the construction charges as hereby adjusted within 20 years and upon 
a schedule satisfactory to said Secretary; and no water from the St, 
Mary River watershed shall be furnished for the irrigation of lands 
within any district after the irrigation season of 1930 until the required 
contract has been duly executed.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT Sr. LOUIS 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up a bill on the Consent Calendar, No. 85 (H. R. 7642), to ex- 
tend the time for completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near St. Louis, Mo. 

It is simply to continue the authority to make certain exten- 
sions and additions to a free bridge now built at St. Louis, 

Me TILSON. Is it a case of emergency, will the gentleman 
state? 

Mr. DYER. It is an emergency, because the present act 
expires on the 1ith of February, and I would like to have it 
considered now, so that it may be considered in the Senate 
and signed by the President before the law has expired. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construction of 
approaches and also extensions or additions thereto of the municipal 
bridge across the Mississippi River, at St. Louis, Mo., authorized to be 
built by the city of St. Louis, Mo., by an act of Congress approved 
June 25, 1906, and heretofore extended by acts of Congress approved 
February 11, 1918, June 14, 1920, February 13, 1924, and January 26, 
1927, is hereby extended three years from February 11, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “a bridge” and insert “ap- 
proaches and also extensions or additions thereto of the municipal 
bridge“; page 1, line 5, strike out the words “at or near“; page 2, 
amend the title. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to extend the time for 
completing the construction of the approaches of the municipal 
bridge across the Mississippi River at St. Louis, Mo.” 


— da S a 
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AMERICAN AGAINST FOREIGN SHIPS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on a bill I have introduced to amend the 
merchant marine act by including a telegram and two brief 
letters addressed to me from the Marine News, the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association, and the Middle West Foreign Trade 
Committee, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 8361) which I 
introduced to amend the merchant marine act, 1928, so as to 
provide that ocean mail contracts shall not be awarded to com- 
panies operating foreign-flag ships in competition with Ameri- 
ean-flag ships has met a most favorable reception among 
Members of the Congress and throughout the country. As 
typical of the expressions, and under leave granted, I am here- 
with inserting in the Recorp a letter from the Marine News, of 
New York, one of the leading shipping journals; a telegram 
from the Mississippi Valley Association, covering about 30 
States; and a letter from the Middle West Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee, having organizations in 17 States, as follows: 


THe New York Marixe News Co. (Inc.), 
New York, N. Y., January 10, 1930, 
Hon. Ewin L. Davis, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Davis: I note in the press that you have intro- 
duced a resolution to the effect that the Postmaster General be directed, 
in awarding mail contracts under the Jones-White Act, to give consid- 
eration only to 100 per cent American steamship companies in order 
to discourage the making of, or continuance of, foreign affiliations or 
the ownership of foreign-flag vessels by American shipowners. 

We are heartily in fayor of this policy, and I am writing to ask if 
you will be so kind as to send me a copy of your resolution, together 
with any comment you may care to make on this situation. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I remain, very truly yours, 
H. J. HARDING, 
Editor the Marine News. 


[Telegram] 


Sr. Louis, Mo., January 18, 1930. 
Hon. Ewix L. Davis, 
House Office Building: 

The Mississippi Valley Association has always consistently advocated 
and indorsed Government aid for the upbuilding of our merchant 
marine, and we heartily indorse and hope Congress will promptly 
adopt your amendment prohibiting award of mail contracts to com- 
panies operating foreign-flag ships in competition with American-flag 
ships. It would be contrary to the purpose of the act to have any 
part of the aid intended for the development of the American Mer- 
chant Marine used to pay for operating foreign-flag ships in competition 
with our own ships. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
By LACHLAN MACLEAY, Secretary. 


MIDDLE West FOREIGN TRADE ComMirrsp, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 14, 1930. 
Hon. Ewin L. Davis, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Jupax Davis: Our organization is in thorough accord with 
your amendment to forbid the award of mail contracts to companies 
operating, directly or Indirectly, foreign-flag ships in competition with 
American-flag ships. It would be a remarkable state of affairs if Goy- 
ernment money is to be used in fostering the competition of foreign-flag 
ships with our own ships. 

The Middle West Foreign Trade Committee has actively supported the 
establishment and maintenance of our American-flag shipping services 
and all legislation proposed for the purpose of Insuring the maintenance 
of these lines. We urged the enactment of the Jones-White bill because 
we felt it made sure of the maintenance of our services and their trans- 
fer to the local private companies as conditions warranted, with the 
mail aids to enable these private companies to become successful owners. 
We hope the Congress will soon amend the law to insure the award of 
the mail contracts to the local companies when they purchase the lines 
they have very materially helped to build up. 

I notice in the hearing on the post office appropriation bill some 
of our Government officials, who ought to know better, referred to 
Shipping Board sales as “ hocus-pocus ™ and some legal views on the 
powers of the board as “curbstone” and “horseback” opinions. 1 
wonder how these gentlemen would classify the so-called opinion of 
the Comptroller General that the Postmaster General could not award 
the Gulf-South American mail contract to the Mississippi Shipping Co., 
the only qualified bidder, under the previous advertisement. I am quite 
sure that the gentlemen, in and out of the Government, who urged the 
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Postmaster General to award the contract to the Mississippi Shipping 
Co. knew more about the laws than the Comptroller General. 

However, after some of these Government officials learn a little more 
about our foreign commerce and our merchant marine laws they will 
probably agree with us that Congress intended our shipping lines to be 
owned by the domestic communities primarily interested and it in- 
tended the mail aids should be given the purchasers of these lines; and 
that the well-established policy of the Shipping Board of preference 
to operators in sales is sound and in accord with the law. 

We want no monopolies and we want no Government money given 
to operators of foreign-flag ships. Neither do we see why industrial 
companies should be aided under the Jones-White law. Our committee 
hopes the Congress will make your amendment a part of the law before 
any more mail contracts are awarded, 

Best wishes and kindest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
MALCOLM M. STEWART, Chairman. 


ANDREW JACKSON 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing my own remarks in an address 
made at Wooster, Ohio, on January 8, on the one hundred and 
fifteenth anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that this 
beautiful little city in Ohio has celebrated the same historic 
event for the last 75 consecutive years. It may be of interest 
to the Members of the House to know that the celebration 
this year was of a very high order, consisting of a rich and 
abundant dinner, with vocal and instrumental music and sey- 
eral addresses, especially one by Judge A. D, Metz, a veteran 
Democrat and an outstanding and upstanding citizen. The 
exercises were presided over by a former Member of this House 
for the Sixty-eighth, Sixty-ninth, and Seventieth Congresses, 
the Hon, John McSweeney. I was fortunate to be entertained 
in the home of Mr. McSweeney, where he and his accomplished 
and gracious wife dispense continually a generaous and de- 
lightful hospitality. 

Once in this home, one is impressed with the atmosphere of 
culture and traditional refinement. The explanation is that for 
about three-quarters of a century, the same house has been oc- 
cupied by educated and intelligent men and women, beginning 
with John McSweeney, the grandfather of our former colleague, 
and followed by his son, John McSweeney, father of the present 
head of the family by the same name. 

From several of the older citizens of the community, including 
the Hon. L. R. Critchfield, I was informed of the conspicuous 
and outstanding ability of the first John McSweeney. It seems 
that he was born of Irish stock in western New York, on August 
30, 1824. His father moved westward into Ohio, and there both 
father and mother died, while their only child was still of very 
tender years. Intrusted to the guardianship of a stranger, a 
lawyer of Canton by the name of Harris, who set an example of 
honesty and intelligent guardianship for all others to follow, 
he was well educated, and finally trained in the law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar about the year 1845. By his magnificent pres- 
ence, by his overwhelming eloquence, by his broad and com- 
manding knowledge, he soon acquired an outstanding position 
among the leading lawyers of the State of Ohio, and this pre- 
eminence he maintained until the day of his death, on January 
22, 1890. He took rank with such lawyers as John Sherman, 
Thomas Bartley, Thomas Corwin, D. K. Carter, and was associ- 
ated with Robert G. Ingersoll in the defense of Dorsey and 
others in the celebrated star-route trials in the city of Washing- 
ton. 

In the same house lived John McSweeney, the second, who was 
born on August 31, 1854. He, too, was a lawyer of thorough 
learning, of superb eloquence, and of outstanding character. 
Trained in the best schools, colleges, and universities of the 
land, his mind was a rich storehouse of information upon all 
branches of knowledge, casting a reflected light upon the law. 

In this house our friend and former colleague, John 
McSweeney, the third, was born and still lives, and we re- 
member how he impressed us during his service here with his 
high sense of duty, his noble and self-effacing modesty, and his 
broad and patriotic conception and understanding of legisla- 
tive service. Wooster may well be proud of the three genera- 
tions of the McSweeney family that have lived in the same 
house in her borders. We know that the present John 
McSweeney, in the early maturity of a vigorous young’ man- 
hood, loyal to his friends and to his political conyictions, 
liberal and tolerant in his views, as all big men must be, 
widely and thoroughly read and trayeled, counting his friends 
by the hundreds from coast to coast, is well worthy of his noble 
inheritance, and we confidently predict that the people of 
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Wooster will have yet greater reason to be proud of their 
fellow townsman. 

The address is as follows: 

LESSONS FROM THE Liye oF ANDREW JACKSON 

What was the picture of world affairs on January 8, 1815? We 
who think in terms of telephone, telegraph, radio, and airplanes must 
rid ourselves of our environment and think back to that time when 
there were no such quick means of communication; when a sailboat 
on the sea and a courier on the back of a horse, speeding over mud 
trails, were the only means of disseminating information. We must 
remember that for 20 years Europe had been stirred and tossed and 
overturned by the genius and the ambitions of Napoleon. The Battle 
of the Nations at Leipzig, in 1814, had seemed to end the mad career 
of this brilliant Corsican, He was still upon the Isle of Elba, resting 
his body and brain beneath the Mediterranean skies, and his friends 
in France were secretly predicting that he would come back with the 
violets. The old dynasties had rushed back to the places where their 
old thrones were, and the Congress of Vienna was trying to turn back 
the clock of time. In that gathering, euphemistically described as a 
“peace conference,” the machinations and intrigues of Talleyrand, 
Metternich, and Castlereagh, and numerous lesser lights, were seek- 
ing to set up an order of European society based upon the theory 
of the “ balancing of powers.” 

Now, what was the situation in America on January 8, 1815? With 
a population of only about 8,000,000, for two years we had been waging 
what we call our “second war for independence,” But how woefully 
and dismally disgraceful had been the results! The cowardly sur- 
render of Detroit, the foolish invasion of Canada, the jealousy and ill- 
concealed feuds between the commanding generals, the confusion in the 
War Department, the threatened secession of the New England States, 
the burning and sacking of the Nation’s Capitol itself, had all brought 
nothing but disappointment and dejection. The gloomy picture was 
brightened somewhat by Perry's victory on Lake Erie and MacDonough's 
triumph on Lake Champlain, The careers of the Constitution and other 
frigates of her class were worthy of the example and traditions of 
John Paul Jones and set a standard for the future activities of the 
American Navy. These conditions had cast a gloom over Americans; 
their pride was humiliated and they felt themselves unworthy sons of 
fathers who had conducted a seven years’ revolution and triumphed 
over British power, organization, and discipline at Bunker Hill, Brandy- 
wine, Trenton, Cowpens, Kings Mountain, and Yorktown. 

But behold the sudden change in feeling! The news spreads over the 
Nation that the militia and volunteers from the then West and South- 
west had redeemed the name of American soldiers; and who was re- 
sponsible for this victory? Above all else, it was Andrew Jackson. Not 
an officer in the Regular Army, without any systematic military train- 
ing, be applied the plain principles of common sense, developed during 
the Revolution. At the incredible age of 13 he was a soldier, taking a 
soldier’s risks and enduring a soldier’s hardship and suffering small- 
pox in a British prison camp. His confidence in himself and in the 
riflemen of Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi had 
been built up through years of fighting the Indians and their final 
expulsion from that part of the country. 

When this son of a Scotch-Irish immigrant, with barely 3,000 effective 
rifles and a few inferior cannon, stopped and drove back over 7,000 
British regulars led by a brother-in-law of the Duke of Wellington, 
seasoned troops that had fought for years Napoleon's armies and driven 
them from the Spanish Peninsula, had in less than two hours killed 
und wounded over 2,000 of them, including three major generals, had 
saved New Orleans and through New Orleans all the Southwest from 
British occupation, the country went wild in a delirium of patriotic 
exaltation ; it was the restoration of self-respect; it was the restablish- 
ment of self-confidence ; it was the redemption of the national honor. 

What boots it that the treaty of peace had been signed on December 
24, and was not known in Washington itself until February 26? To 
the combatants in that desperate coutest it was no sham battle, but 
was a struggle of life and death between a new republic representing 
the aspirations of all mankind and the old order of autocracy and heredi- 
tary power which dreamed that both the American Revolution and the 
French Revolution might be forever erased from the records of history, 

Then, what are the lessons? First and foremost: It is the great 
and final dependence of America in the inevitable clash of physical forces 
between her and her enemies; then her chief dependence is the civilian 
soldier—the soldier that fights for a conviction and not for a commis- 
sion, a soldier that fights for his home and fireside and not for money 
and glory. 

The next lesson is that any war is the war of the whole people and 
should be supported by the just and proportionate sacrifice and service 
of all the people then living in the country. When the owner of some 
of the cotton stored in the warehouses of New Orleans protested to 
Jackson that bis property should not be thus devoted to fortifications 


and to damaga and perhaps to complete loss, Jackson replied, “ Since 
it is your property you should defend it, and here is your rifle, so fall 
So, as a matter of democratic 


into the ranks and prepare to fight.” 
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justice, the burdens of war should be equalized so that not only more 
power of every class and condition be forced by conscription to con- 
tribute to the human forces, but those too old and too weak to fight, 
and having large possessions of wealth at stake should contribute then, 
not through loans, to bear interest and to be repaid, but through direct 
contributions, even in the form of a capital levy, if necessary, in order 
to carry on the war with revenues raised during the war, so that after 
the fighting is over the very men who did the fighting may not also be 
compelled to work and pay back in the form of taxes both the principal 
and interest of bonded debts. 

The third lesson is the willingness of Jackson to assume responsi- 
bility, and to go forward in achievement. Far removed from Wash- 
ington, contacted only by slow communications, Jackson asked Wash- 
ington only to pay the bills of his campaigns; he alone could enlist his 
own soldiers; he alone could supply his quartermaster's supplies and 
transportation; he alone could map out a plan of campaign, and he 
alone could execute on the field of battle as few other men could. In 
the city of New Orleans before the battle he established martial law, 
and after the battle, until order was restored, ruled with an iron hand, 
even expelling a Federal judge from the city. Later in the campaign 
in Florida against the Seminole Indians he struck right and teft, and 
if the blows fell upon British or Spaniard was a matter of indifference 
to Jackson, so long as he was smiting the backbone of Indian resistance. 
Though the administration at Washington trembled and feared to open 
the mails from Jackson's headquarters, yet his course, though seem- 
ingly cruel, proved in the end to be wise, and established indirectly the 
authority and jurisdiction of the United States all over Florida. 

What a reproach to Americans of this day—such courage and resolu- 
tion of Jackson! Then we were weak and untried. To-day, with a his- 
tory of about 150 years of successful achievement, with a population 
of 120,000,000, with wealth estimated at nearly $400,000,000,000, with 
an annual income of about $80,000,000,000, we are shaking at the knees 
and refusing to advance, when all humanity looks to us and pleads with 
us to lead among the nations for the promotion of peace, for the limi- 
tation of arms, for the reduction of taxes, and thus for the uplift and 
happiness of all humanity. 

Our Declaration of Independence sounds a universal note; our best 
traditions and highest ideals have called us to the leadership of the 
world. And yet we have been dillydallying, playing hot and cold, fast 
and loose for the last 10 years with the forward movements among men. 
For petty partisan prejudicies and jealousies we have refused to join in 
and promote and strengthen the League of Nations, which is the child 
of American idealism and borne in the brains and breasts of the best 
American citizens of both classes, but first conceived and promulgated 
by men of the Republican Party and later accepted by Democrats as the 
national outgrowth of American principles and the application of the 
fundamental principles of the Monroe doctrine to all the nations of the 
earth. 

And such hesitation and fear are so foolish and vain! It is argued 
that America must stay out of the League of Nations so that she may 
not be embroiled in future wars and that her sons may not be called to 
fight over issues and interests in which America has no direct concern. 
That being the only objection that has been openly proclaimed, and being 
ashamed to confess that the objection is mere political prejudice, the 
party in power for 10 years has battled hopelessly with the inevitable. 
Though not of the League of Nations, it has participated either directly 
or indirectly in every major activity of the League of Nations. Though 
it refuses to enter bravely and manfully by the front door, it creeps 
cautiously and cravenly through the back window. 

It is utterly foolish to refuse to cooperate with the League of 
Nations for fear of becoming involved in future wars. Whether in the 
League of Nations or not, in the event of any major war among the 
nations of the earth in the future, the United States will be unavoid- 
ably and inevitably drawn into it. When the war broke out in 1914, 
and we proclaimed our neutrality, who of us thought that in less than 
three years American soldiers would be fighting in the fields of 
Flanders and of France? Though the campaign for the reelection of 
a great American prophet and political philosopher in 1916 was pitched 
upon the slogan, “He kept us out of war,” yet in that campaign this 
elear-headed and courageous President frankly told the American people 
that the United States could not keep out of any future wars and 
might not escape being drawn into the war then in progress. 

Why is it so? Because our interests are so far flung; our commerce 
world-wide; our investments in every nation; our dominion ftself so 
yast that when a major war is in progress, when the fires of inter- 
national fury are burning red hot, some of the sparks are bound to 
fall upon American ships, upon American citizens, to destroy American 
lives, American property, to imperil American investments, to destroy 
American commerce, and perhaps transgress American treaties; then no 
self-respecting American would hesitate to do just what we all did in 
1917, and cross the widest ocean and defy every difficulty and obstacle 
to defend the principles of American national life, and to punish those 
who disturb and destroy American interests and flout in the face of 
American ideals, 
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OUR FEDERAL UNION 


Perhaps the preservation and perpetuity of the American Union of 
States are due to Andrew Jackson more than to any other single man. 
Perhaps, also, Jackson's lack of knowledge of constitutional history and 
his life in a frontier State contributed most largely to his attitude. 

If Jackson had known our constitutional history in detail, he would 
have fully realized how strong was the sentiment of the separate 
sovereignty of the States. But living in a frontier State, constantly 
menaced by hostile Indians, and realizing the inadequacy of the State 
alone to secure the safety of the people, naturally he relied in his 
thought and feeling upon the greater strength and protection of the 
Union of States. Therefore, when at a banquet arranged in 1830, 
practically all the sentiments and speeches were timed to the tune of 
State rights and to the feebleness and futility of the Union, when there 
was hardly a discordant note in the whole Nation, it was Jackson from 
the frontier; it was Jackson not trained in the niceties of constitutional 
history; it was Jackson who, while fighting Indians and English and 
with his back to the wall in the forests and swamps of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, felt and said that the men who fomented 
and filled the Hartford convention ought to be hanged as traitors; it 
was the same Jackson who rose at this same banquet and proposed a 
toast out of tune with the entire party—and his toast was, Our Fed- 
eral Union; it must be preserved!” 

Under these circumstances such sentiment came like a clarion call; 
it shocked the thought and arrested the attention of the people like a 
fire bell in the night; it put the people to thinking and to counting 
the blessings that flow from the Union. From this day on there was no 
Hartford convention; from this day on the sentiment for the perpetuity 
of the Union grew stronger and stronger in every section, It is true 
that out of this conflict of ideas, out of the clash of sectional feeling 
and economic interest there finally developed a movement for secession. 
Yet this sentiment originally inspired by Jackson was so strong that 
secession could not succeed, and from all parts of the country men 
rallied to the cause of the Union, which was threatened by secession of 
that State which Jackson claimed to be his native State. But for Jack- 
son and his influence and the sentiment he inspired, secession would have 
succeeded. We must judge men, parties, and government by results. 
Behold the solid fruit of Jackson's dauntless spirit. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the disposition of business on the Speaker’s desk on 
Saturday, the Ist of February, I may have 20 minutes to speak 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Forest 
Service. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent that on Saturday, February 1, after disposition 
of matters on the Speaker’s table, he may address the House 
for 20 minutes on the anniversary of the founding of the 
Forest Service. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that to-morrow, after the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan addresses the House, I may address the House for eight 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the address of the gentle- 
man from Michigan he may address the House for eight min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing communication : 
CONGRESS oF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1930. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

Dar MR. SPEAKER : I do hereby resign as a member of the following 
committees of the House: Indian Affairs, Labor, Claims, and World 
War Veterans. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH A. GAVAGAN. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, accepted. 

ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 129 


Resolved, That JOSEPH A. GavAGan, of New York, be, and he 18 
hereby, elected a member of the standing committee of the House on 
Rivers and Harbors. 
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Resolved, That Wricut Patman, of Texas, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the standing committee of the House on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leaye of absence was granted to Mr. 

Hucues, indefinitely, on account of illness. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Bills and a joint resolution of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and under the rule 
referred as follows: i 

S. 1487. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
permit the erection of a building for use as a residence for the 
Protestant chaplain at the National Leper Home at Carville, 
La., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds; 

S. 2093. An act for the relief of the State of Alabama for 
damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 
1929; to the Committee on Appropriations ;° 

S. 3030. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the further development of agricultural extension work be- 
tween the agricultural colleges in the several States receiving 
the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands to 
the several States and Territories which may provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,’ approved 
July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture,” approved May 22, 1928; to 
the Committee on Agriculture; and 

S. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution for the relief of farmers and 
fruit growers in the storm and flood-stricken areas of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 21, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. $ 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, January 21, 1930, as 
reported to the Floor Leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 


Navy Department appropriation bill. 
Independent offices appropriation bill. 
Deficiency appropriation bill. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the merger of street-railway corporations operat- 
ing in the District of Columbia (H. J. Res. 159). 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


For the grading and classification of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America, and providing com- 
pensation therefor (H. R. 159). 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Granting preference within the quota to certain aliens trained 
and skilled in a particular art, craft, technique, business, or 
science (H. R. 3399 and H. R. 7258). 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To facilitate the administration of the national parks by the 
United States Department of the Interior (H. R. 8163). 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924 (H. R. 7825). 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider engineering projects affecting Texas City Harbor, 
Tex., and Far River, N. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

274. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on Wisconsin River, Wis., covering 
navigation, flood control, power development, and irrigation (H. 
Doc. No. 259); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

275. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Little Machipongo River, Northampton County, Va. 
(H. Doc. No. 260); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

276. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Federal Radio Commission for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1931, amounting to $206,640 (H. Doc. No. 261) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

277. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting report showing the names of officers and employees of 
the Department of Commerce who traveled at Government ex- 
pense during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, amounting to 
$45,799.27; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

278. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting report of the accumulation of papers which are not 
needed in the transaction of public business and have no per- 
manent value or historical interest; to the Committee on Dis- 
position of Useless Executive Papers. 

279. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting draft of a proposed bill to provide for the discontinuance 
ef the coinage of the $2.50 gold piece; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 7822. A 
bill amending section 2 and repealing section 8 of the act ap- 
proved February 24, 1925 (43 Stat. 964; ch. 301), entitled “An 
act to authorize the appointment of commissioners by the Court 
of Claims and to prescribe their powers and compensation,” and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 274). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers 


in the Veterans’ Bureau (Rept. No. 285). (Ordered to be 
printed.) 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1122. 
A bill for the relief of Raymond Nelson Hickman; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 275). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
5151. A bill for the relief of T. G. Roberts; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 276). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 3680. A 
bill for the relief of Joliet National Bank, Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank, and H. William, John J., Edward F., and 
Ellen C. Sharpe; with amendment (Rept. No. 277). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 6083. A 
bill for the relief of Goldberg & Levkoff; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 278). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 6084. A 
bill to ratify the action of a local board of sales control in 
respect of contracts between the United States and Goldberg 


& Levkoff; without amendment (Rept. No. 279). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 8699. A 


bill for the relief of George S. Conway; without amendment 
(Rept, No. 280). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. R. 515. A 
bill to extend the benefits of the employees’ compensation act 
of September 7, 1916, to Jackson D. Wissman, a former em- 
ployee of the Government Dairy Farm, Beltsville, Md.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 281). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mrs. LANGLEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 666. A Dill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Eva Brod- 
erick for the hire of an automobile by agents of Indian 
Service; with amendment (Rept. No. 282). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1803. A 
bill for the relief of the Yosemite Lumber Co.; without amend- 
2 (Rept. No. 283). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2331. A bill for 
the relief of Leonard T. Newton; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 284). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIO BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 8866) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with certain public works at the 
United States naval hospital, Washington, D. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CROSSHR: A bill (H. R. 8867) to provide for the 
construction of vessels for the Coast Guard for rescue and 
assistance work on Lake Superior and Lake Erie; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 8868) authorizing and direct- 
ing that suitable monuments or markers be placed at the sites 
of all former forts of the Seminole Indian War in the State 
35 oe and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. MONTET: A bill (H. R. 8869) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
Steamship Co., a corporation, its suecessors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the 
Intracoastal Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 8870) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the further development of 
agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges in 
the several States receiving the benefits of the act entitled ‘An 
act donating public lands to the several States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts,’ approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supple- 
mentary thereto, and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture,” approved May 22, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 7, sees, 
343a, 343b) ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 8871) authorizing replacement 
of the causeway over Mare Island Strait, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 8872) to provide for terms 
of the United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, to be held at Allentown, Pa.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 8873) to provide for the 
commemoration of the historic events which occurred at Fort 
Jesup, La.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MoLEOD: A bill (H. R. 8874) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to transfer a portion of the United States 
Marine Hospital Reservation, Detroit, Mich., to the Department 
of Commerce and the remainder of the reservation with im- 
provements thereon to the Department of Labor; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 8875) to provide for the 
renewal of passports; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 8876) to amend the act of 
March 8, 1891 (ch. 548, sec. 1, 26 Stat. p. 1082) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 8877) to amend section 9 
of the Federal reserve act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 1 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8878) to amend sections 6 and 9 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COOPER of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 8879) to amend 
the act entitled “An act for the control of floods on the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved May 15, 1928; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R, 8880) to au- 
thorize the creation of organized rural communities to demon- 
strate methods of reclamation and benefits of planned rural 
development; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 8881) to carry out the rec- 
ommendation of the President in connection with the late-claims 
agreement entered into pursuant to the settlement of war 
claims act of 1928; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mrs. NORTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 219) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
viding for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment thereof; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 220) to 
promote peace and to equalize the burdens and to minimize the 
profits of war; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 221) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 128) authorizing 
the Committee on Banking and Currency to sit during the ses- 
sions and recesses of the House, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 8882) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth B. Rose; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 8883) granting a pension 
to Emma Lowry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 8854) granting a pension to 
Hattie Grandy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAGUE: A bill (H. R. 8885) granting a pension 
to Newton P. Hazelwood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 8886) granting a pension to Mil- 
ton S. Evans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8887) granting 
an increase of pension to Georgiana Ballard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 8888) granting a pension 
to Millie Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8889) granting a pension to Susan M. Mul. 
len; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 8890) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna E. Sheldon; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8891) granting an increase of pension to 
Abigal Goodbread; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 8892) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret Boody; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8893) granting a pen- 
sion to William W. Wimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8894) granting a pen- 
sion to Lulu M. Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 8895) granting a pension to 
Hlizabeth D. Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 8896) granting a pension to 
John B. Founteleroy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8897) for the 
relief of George R. Miller; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 8898) for the relief 
of Viola Wright; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8899) for the relief of Grayson E. Pedigo; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 8900) granting a pension 
to George M. Harter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8901) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Perry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 8902) for the relief of 
W. A. Woody; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 8903) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen M. Munsell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 8904) for the relief of Edwin 
Lockwood MacLean; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: A bill (H. R. 8905) for the relief of Hazel 
L. Fauber, administratrix of William Harrison Fauber, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 8906) granting a pension to 
Anna Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 8807) granting an increase 
of pension to Nellie J. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 8908) granting a pen- 
sion to John Spurgeon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 8909) to provide for examina- 
tion and survey of Newagen Harbor; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 8910) to provide for examination and sur- 
yey for deepening and improvement of the thoroughfare be- 
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tween Isle au Haut and Kimballs Island, Me.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 8911) 
granting a pension to Ranson Clod Fox; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3265. By Mr. BOLTON: Petition by certain citizens of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and surrounding communities, urging favorable 
action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing in- 
creased rates of pension for Spanish War pensioners; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3266. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition of uncompensated disabled 
American veterans of the World War, favoring the Rankin bill 
a 7 R. 7825); to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 

tion. 

3267. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of the Arverne Division of 
Ivriah, to the United States Congress and the President of the 
United States, opposing any change in the calendar which in any 
manner endangers the fixity of the Sabbath, and opposing any 
legislation which would include a blank day or any other device 
by which the existing and immemorially fixed periodicity of the 
85 1 would be destroyed, ete. ; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs, 

3268. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Ernest J. Grossman and 
64 other citizens of Jefferson County, Ind., asking that Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562 receive early consideration; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3269. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of resi- 
dents of Sheakleyyille and Hadley, in the twenty-eighth con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania, urging the enactment of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing increased pension 
for veterans of the Spanish-American War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3270. Also, petition of residents of Rouseville, Pa., and vicin- 
ity, urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension for veterans of the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3271. By Mr. CONNERY : Petition of citizens of Lynn, Mass., 
to increase pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3272. By Mr. CRISP: Petition of R. L. Green and other citi- 
zens of Macon, Ga., favoring the passage of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 467, granting an increase of pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3273. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of Tampa, Fla., 
in behalf of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3274. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 21 
voters of Denver, Colo., petitioning for the passage of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3275. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of G. W. Connor and 
other citizens of Ono, Calif., urging more adequate relief for the 
veterans ot the Civil War; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

3276. Also, petition of F. A. Johnston and other citizens of 
Yreka, Calif., urging more adequate relief for the veterans of 
the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3277. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition of citizens of Summertown, 
Tenn., asking relief for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3278. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Petition of Egbert A. 
Wigton and other citizens of Sheridan, Mont., urging the pas- 
sage of House bill 2562, for an increase in the pension of 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3279. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of 69 citizens of Canyon 
County, Idaho, urging enactment of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8280. Also, petition of 209 citizens of Bonner County, Idaho, 
indorsing Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who seryed in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

8281. Also, petition of 91 citizens of Boise, Idaho, urging 
enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

8282. Also, petition of 15 citizens of Caldwell, Ohio, urging 
enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
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forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3283. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Carroll County, 
Beaver Township, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8284. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of sundry citizens of Emporia, 
Kans., urging consideration and passage of House bill 2562, in- 
creasing the rates of pension to Spanish-American veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

3285. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition submitted by L. W. Clark, 
general delivery, St. Joseph, Mo., signed by many citizens of St. 
Joseph, urging a more equitable pension rating for our Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

$286. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of numerous residents 
of Jefferson County, Ala., in behalf of more liberal relief for 
disabled Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3287. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Resolution of Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of Wisconsin, favoring House bill 5410; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8288. Also, petition of citizens of Jackson County, Wis., favor- 
ing legislation increasing pensions of veterans and widows of 
veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

8289. Also, petition of citizens of Bangor, Wis., favoring 
legislation increasing pensions of veterans and widows of vet- 
erans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

8290. Also, petition of citizens of Mauston, Wis., favoring 
increase in pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

8291. Also, resolution of common council of the city of Neills- 
ville, Wis., favoring legislation increasing pensions of veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3292. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of Joseph P. Keyenberg, 1500 
North Twenty-third Street, East St. Louis, III., and other citi- 
zens of East St. Louis, urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562 of the Seventy-first Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3293. Also, petition of A. L. Jones et al., of Ashley, III., urging 
the enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 of the 
Seventy-first Congress; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8294. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Petition of sundry 
citizeus of Mansfield, Wright County, Mo., praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8295. By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Petition of Ernest C. 
Griner, president Georgia State Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
and others, in support of the La Follette-Kendall 44-hour per 
week bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3296. Also, petition of Hon. J. R. McNeal, mayor of Pearson, 
Ga. and 30 citizens, in behalf of the retention of W. K. Hender- 
son as broadcaster at station KWKH at Shreveport, La.; fo the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

3297. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition from citizens of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., for legislation to provide increased rates of pension to 
the veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

$298. By Mr. McDUFFIE: Petition of citizens of Alabama, 
urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

3299. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of W. H. Goodnight, E. L. 
Widener, Lola Henderson, J. S. Boyd, Bertha M. Mullins, H. L. 
Hardaway, Mrs. B. O. Woodward, and 103 other citizens of 
Purdy, Mo., urging the support of Congress in behalf of in- 
creased rates of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3300. By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Bristol 
County, Mass., praying for the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increases in pensions for veterans 
of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3301. By Mr. MOREHEAD: Petition signed by citizens of 

Falls City, Nebr., asking for early and favorable consideration 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United ‘States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

8302. Also, petition of citizens of Lincoln, Nebr., asking for 
early and favorable consideration of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 


Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3303. By Mr. MOUSER: Petition of citizens of North Balti- 
more, Bettsville, McComb, Findley, Van Buran, and Bloomdale, 
Ohio, asking for favorable consideration and passage of House 
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bill 2562, known as the Spanish War increase in pension bill; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

8304. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of Pearl Nary and 20 other 
persons supporting any pension bill that will give increased pen- 
sions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3305. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of sundry citizens of New- 
port and Dayton, Ky., urging the speedy consideration and 
enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, which provide 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3306. Also, petition of Arthur C. Velkly and sundry citizens 
of Campbell County, Ky., urging the speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3307. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Uncompensated Disabled Americans Veterans of the World War 
of National Military Home, Dayton, Ohio, favoring the passage 
of the Rankin bill (H. R. 7825); to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3308. By Mr. PALMER: Petition from J. C. Hardman, depart- 
ment commander, United Spanish War Veterans, Springfield, 
Mo., and numerous citizens of Springfield, urging the passage of 
legislation granting more favorable pensions to Spanish War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3309. Also, petition from Ray E. Pike, 706 Washington Street, 
Springfield, Mo., and numerous citizens of Springfield, Mo., 
urging the passage of legislation granting more favorable pen- 
sions to Spanish War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3310. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition of L. McMichael and 54 
other citizens of Morris County, Tex., urging favorable action 
on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the veterans of the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3311. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of Valentine 
Grocha, Henry E. Steuerwald, Effie W. Hopkins, Blanche G. 
Lummerfield, Margaret S. Keogh, Blanche S. Hinman, Josephine 
Nadler, and 35 other residents of Canaan, Chatham, and West 
Lebanon, Columbia County, N. Y., urging passage of legislation 
to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3312. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by S. R. 
Roberts, Jacksonville, IN., and 38 other citizens of Jacksonville, 
III., asking for the consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, increasing rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3313. Also, petition signed by Bert Rebman, Beardstown, IIL, 
and 100 other citizens of Beardstown, III., to keep radio station 
KWKH on the air; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

3314. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of Fred L. Downs 
and 97 other residents of Will County, III., urging the passage 
of House bill 2562, granting an increase in pensions to veterans 
of the Spanish-American War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3315. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of W. E. F. Herrin, C. C. 
Campbell, et al., of Hannibal, Mo., asking for establishment of 
national department of public education; to the Committee on 
Education. 

3316. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition from William C. Hegner, 
commander Lieut. Jas. H. Hoskinson Camp, No, 31, Erie, Pa., 
and other members of this camp, asking for the passage of the 
Spanish War pension bills (S. 476 and H. R. 2562) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3317. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 20 citizens of 
Columbus, Franklin County, Ohio, urging speedy consideration 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions 

3318. Also, petition signed by 49 citizens of Columbus, Frank- 
lin County, Ohio, urging speedy consideration of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3319. Also, petition signed by 28 citizens of Groveport, Ohio, 
urging speedy consideration of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562: to the Committee on Pensions. 

3320. Also, petition signed by 54 citizens of Columbus, Frank- 
lin County, Ohio, urging speedy consideration of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3321. Also, petition signed by 81 citizens of Columbus, Frank- 
lin County, Ohio, urging speedy consideration of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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3322. By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: Petition of citizens of 
Kansas, urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an 
increase of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3323. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
Richard Stephens, W. R. Molsee, J. F. Dearing, and 58 other 
citizens of Yakima County, Wash., in support of legislation pro- 
posed to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3324. Also, petition signed by W. A. Russell, William Dower, 
O. K. Fallis, and other citizens of Yakima, Wash., in support 
of legislation proposed to increase the pensions of Spanish War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3825. Also, petition signed by George Van Meter, Abram Van 
Wyck, Frank Allen, and 48 other citizens of Yakima County, 
Wash., urging the passage of the Robsion education bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

3326. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of Corona and 
Norco, Calif., favoring the passage of House bill 2562 and Sen- 
ate bill 476, granting an increase of pension to Spanish War 
veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3327. Also, petition of Henry J. Tichon and 49 citizens of 
San Diego, Calif., in support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3328. Also, petition of H. A. Taylor and 64 citizens of a 
Diego, Calif., in support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3329. By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: Petition of 
citizens of Williamstown, N. J., urging the enactment of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension for Spanish-American War yeterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3330. Also, petition of citizens of Laurel Springs, N. J., Cam- 
den, N. J., and vicinity, urging the enactment of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3331. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Rowe B. Moyers, a patient at the United States veterans’ hos- 
pital at Outwood, Ky., urging favorable action of Congress on 
House bill 7825; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

3332. Also, petition of R. C. Sedgwick, chairman Uncom- 
pensated Disabled American Veterans of the World War, of 
National Military Home, Dayton, Ohio, urging favorable action 
of Congress on House bill 7825, which will extend the presump- 
tive clause to January 1, 1930, eliminating the service-connec- 
tion section 200 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3333. By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition from citizens of Cole- 
man, Midland County, Mich., favoring increased pensions for 
veterans of the Spanish War and their dependents ; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Turspay, January 21, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
eur. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislatitve clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George 2 Simmons 
Ashurst Gillett La Follette Smith 
Baird Glass McCulloch Smoot 
Barkley Glenn MeKellar Steck 
Bingham Goff MeMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Goldsborough McNary Sullivan 
Blease Greene etcalf Swanson 
Borah Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Harris Norris ‘Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison Nye Trammell 
Broussard Hastings Oddie Vandenberg 
Capper Hatfield Overman * Wagner 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Heflin Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Howell Ransdell Waterman 
Dale Johnson Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Deneen Jones Schall Wheeler 
Dill Kean Sheppard 

Fess Kendrick Shipstead 

Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-flve Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. METCALF presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Providence, R. I., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Baltimore, Md., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Public Service 
Commission of Maryland, opposing the passage of the bill (S. 6) 
providing for the regulation of the transmission of intelligence 
by wire or wireless, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented petitions of the faculty and students 
of Guilford College and of members of the congregation of the 
New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, both of Guilford Col- 
lege, N. C., praying that the Senate ratify the proposed protocol 
for the adhesion of the United States to the World Court, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a resolution adopted by the Board of 
Commissioners of Kansas City, Kans., favoring the passage of 
House Joint Resolution 167, authorizing the President to pro- 
claim October 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s memorial 
day, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DILL presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Washington, praying for the passage of legislation providing 
for the registration of aliens, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Sedan, 
Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BARKLEY presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Kentucky, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of New Jersey, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to veterans of the Spanish War, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented petitions of citizens of the 
State of California, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of 
veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by citizens of 
the State of California, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


COMMENT ON PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, in relation to the subject 
matter introduced in the Recorp by the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typrncs] last Saturday, it being an excerpt from the 
Washington Herald and bearing upon prohibition, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an editorial from the Denver Post, of Denver, 
Colo., in answer to that article in so far as Colorado is con- 
cerned, may be printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Denver Post, December 5, 1929] 


The Washington Herald, in an attempt to discredit prohibition, says 
1,360 men, women, and children have lost their lives through officials 
attempting to enforce the dry law with the shotgun” in a little less 
than 10 years. It declares in its story of “ Shotgun Prohibition” that 
“those 1,360 deaths have been recorded definitely as those in which 
it is known that prohibition enforcement was directly at issue.” And 
it states that “in every case one or more sworn officers of the law, or 
their agents, were involved as principals, either as the killers or the 
killed.“ 

The Washington Herald's “exposé” is a fair somple of booze propa- 
ganda. Of course, the Herald wouldn't deliberately misrepresent the 
facts. Evidently, the enemies of prohibition have filled it full of mis- 
information. If the rest of the Herald's story of “ shotgun prohibition ” 
is as inaccurate as its “record of prohibition killings” in Denver, it 
is not worth the paper upon which it is printed. 

The Herald lists eight Denver killings in which it says prohibition 
enforcement was directly at issue and in which one or more sworn 
officers of the law, or their agents, were involved. The incontrovertible 
fact is that prohibition enforcement had nothing to do with at least 
four of these eight killings. 

Here are the victims listed by the Herald as having been killed in 
prohibition enforcement in Denver; Norman Gould, who was beaten 
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to death with a baseball bat by Mrs. Mike Rossi; Charles L. Ohler, 
murdered by persons unknown; Patrolman Richie Rose, assassinated by 
persons unknown; Julius Perkins, shot by Patrolman Roy Robinson; 
Dan Edwards, shot by Special Officer Foster; Patrolman Harry K, 
Ohle, killed by Eddie Ives; Mrs, Louvenia Reese, killed by Eddie Ives; 
Patrolman R. K. Evans, killed by Farice King. 

Gould was trying to rob Mrs. Rossi. Neither he nor she was an officer 
nor an officer's agent. No enforcement of any law was involved in this 
killing. 

Ohler was murdered and robbed of $300 to $400. There was no at- 
tempt at prohibition enforcement connected with the crime. 

Edwards was killed while resisting arrest. The officer said Edwards 
was drunk. But men got drunk and resisted arrest long before prohi- 
bition was heard of. 

The Herald says, Evans, policeman, was killed by Eddie Ives.” 
That is a sample of fact garbling by wet propagandists. Farice King 
shot Evans to death as he lay in the Denver General Hospital. He 
had thrown her over years before and she got even with him by killing 
him. For that crime she is now under sentence to serve life in the 
penitentiary. 

The Herald evidently wants to create the opinion that the killing of 
1,300 persons in 10 years of prohibition enforcement is justification for 
the repeal of the dry law. Suppose 1,360 have been killed. That is 136 
a year. Booze caused more murders than that long before anybody 
ever thought of prohibition. It is not prohibition enforcement that 
results In murders; it is prohibition violation that is the real cause, 

Suppose partial enforcement of prohibition does cost 136 lives a year. 
Partial enforcement of the law against highway robbery results in 
many more murders than that. Automobiles kill hundreds for every one 
slain es a result of prohibition. Are we going to repeal the law 
against highway robbery and stop the manufacture of automobiles? 
Are we going to encourage booze murders on a wholesale scale just to 
stop a few prohibition killings? Are we going to legalize the sale of 
whisky just to make the booze traffic safe for bootleggers and the human 
scum who want to traffic in poison? Not while the American people 
are possessed of their senses. 


TARIFFS ON LEAD AND ZINO 


Mr. WATERMAN. I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp a communication from the Colorado Mining Association 
bearing upon the schedules having to do with lead and zinc. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


THE COLORADO MINING ASSOCIATION, 
Denver, Colo., January 14, 1980. 
Hon. CHARLES W, WATERMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WATERMAN : Continuing our conversation with you 
about a week ago, we desire to repeat the urgent demand of the mem- 
bers of our association and of the mining industry in Colorado for some 
moderate changes in the tariffs on lead and zinc. 


LEAD 


This is the most urgent, for the reason that, of the common metals, 
lead is the one of which, over a period of years, we are importers, so 
that increased tariff will be effective in raising the price. Increased 
price of, lead is vital to nearly all of our mines. 

The excess of imports over exports is usually small, averaging only 
a few per cent of the total consumption; but it is just sufficient to 
dominate the price and keep it at an unremunerative level, except when 
the world price happens to be high. There is a huge exportable sur- 
plus, cheaply produced in Mexico, most of which enters this country 
and is smelted in bond. Obviously, whenever the price level here ex- 
ceeds the world price plus duty, unlimited lead is available, which stays 
here and forces our price down. This Mexican lead has the advantage 
over Colorado of lower freight rates from smelter to our own markets, 
for which reason, as well as lower mining costs, it can always under- 
sell us. 

Colorado was at one time the chief lead-producing State, but has been 
superseded by southeastern Missouri and northwestern Idaho, both of 
which possess larger deposits and have lower freight rates to market. 

We ask an Increase of only one-half cent per pound on lead contained 
in all ores, products, and bullion. If we allow for the decreased value 
of money, this will still be less than the tariff in force for the last 26 
years or more, except during the Underwood period, when, luckily, 
war demand kept prices up and saved the lead industry from utter ruin. 
In other words, figured ad valorem, the proposed tariff is less than the 
old one. The increase will not hurt any consumer. 

We can not reply to arguments against the proposed change, for none 
have been advanced, except the fact that the lead association (which 
includes no small producer and none from Colorado) appeared before 
the House and expressed satisfaction with the present rate. But the 
price was higher then and the present situation was not foreseen. 
Moreover, the lead association consists mostly of consumers, together 
with a few big producers who are favorably located, and most of them 
have greater interests in foreign mines than in American mines, 
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ZINC 


The present tariff admits zinc ore under 10 per cent free; from 10 
per cent up to 25 per cent at low rates. When it was framed few 
visualized importation of low-grade ores as a possibility. To-day nearly 
all the zine ore treated in the United States contains less than 10 per 
cent; over this, zinc ore is really high grade. In Colorado we can not 
mine 10 per cent zinc ore at all. The tariff on zinc ore is therefore a 
nullity, and we are now threatened with importation of low-grade ore 
from huge deposits just across the border, to be treated in plants which 
are being built just inside the border so as to escape duty. To remove 
this menace we ask that zinc ores be treated exactly as lead ores haye 
always been, viz, duty assessed at 114 cents per pound on all the zine 
contained therein. 

As in the case of lead, the zine institute expressed satisfaction before 
the House committee with the existing tariff. This was, however, an 
oversight, and as soon as the institute learned the facts it appeared 
before the Senate committee and supported the change which we had 
requested. 

Senator Parrerson’s amendment (H. R. 2667) will, if adopted, go 
Part way toward remedying the situation. But we see no reason why 
“pyrite carrying not more than 3 per cent zinc” should be admitted 
free. This is evidently framed to admit Spanish pyrite, occasionally 
used in competition with sulphur and pyrite produced in the United 
States as a source of sulphuric acid for the manufacture of minerat 
fertilizer. 

Is not the domestic producer of pyrite or sulphur also entitled to pro- 
tection? We have millions of tons of pyrite developed in Colorado, 
which we can not use; probably other States have the same. More- 
over, in course of manufacture pyrite has to be roasted, which process 
puts the metal contents, especially copper and zinc, in the proper con- 
dition to be cheaply leached out and recovered. The zinc is recoverable, 
and usually recovered ; why should it be exempt from duty? 

Respectfully submitted, 

Grorce E. Coris, Chairman, 
E. W. KEITA, 
C. LormmeR COLBURN, Secretary, 
Emergency Committee Specially Appointed by 
Denver County Mining Association. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2173) to abolish the Papago Saguaro National Mon- 
ument, Arizona, to provide for the disposition of certain lands 
therein for park and recreational uses, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 128) ; and 

A bill (S. 2179) to allow credit to homestead settlers and 
Sages for military service in certain Indian wars (Rept. No. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 56) to amend section 2 of the act of February 25, 1927 (44 
Stat. L., pt. 2, p. 336), reported it with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 130) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 1203) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain lands to the county 
of Douglas, Oreg., for park purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 131) thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 118) for the relief 
of Lyn Lundquist, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 132) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 119) for the relief of Nellie Kildee, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 133) thereon, 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. GILLETT, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of John L. 
Day, of Oregon, to be United States marshal, district of Oregon, 
which was ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3211) to amend the national defense act by provid- 
ing for a pharmacy corps in the Medical Department, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A bill (S. 3212) for the relief of John Wesley Smith (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 3213) for the relief of E. F. Zanetta (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3214) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
Riley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3215) to amend section 3 of the act of Congress 
approved February 18, 1929, entitled “An act to amend the laws 
relating to assessments and taxes in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A bill (S. 3216) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the further development of agricultural extension work 
between the agricultural colleges in the seyeral States receiving 
the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands to 
the several States and Territories which may provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, approved 
July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture,” approved May 22, 1928 
(U. S. C., Supp. III, title 7, secs. 343a, 343b); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 3217) granting a pension to Emma C. Morey; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 8 

A bill (S. 3218) granting a pension to Thoburn R. Gregory 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3219) to discontinue the coinage of the two and 
one-half dollar gold piece; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A bill (S. 8220) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
J. Stewart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 8221) to amend section 28 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3222) granting pensions to certain members of the 
former Life Saving Service; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 3223) to recognize commissioned services as active 
commissioned service while on the retired list in determining 
rights of officers of the Regular Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3224) authorizing the modification of certain con- 
tracts for the sale of surplus military reservations ; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3225) granting an increase of pension to Minnie V. 
Dickins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3226) for the relief of Leonard Theodore Boice; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 3227) granting a pension to Harry M. Langfitt 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted two amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HEFLIN (for Mr. BLAck) submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to appropriate $1,660,000 for the relief of the State of 
Alabama, as a reimbursement or contribution in aid from the 
United States, induced by the extraordinary conditions of neces- 
sity and emergency resulting from the unusually serious finan- 
cial loss to the State of Alabama through the damage to or 
destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929, and so forth, 
intended to be proposed by Mr. BTack to House bill 7491, the 
Agricultural Department appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TRAMMELL submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $15,000 for the control and prevention of the spread of 
the rodent pests in the Southeastern States, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7491, the Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have a letter addressed to 
me from Xeno W. Putnam in reference to Federal land banks, 
to which I have been trying to get the attention of the Senate 
for the last five years, I ask to have this letter printed in the 
RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


HARMONSBURG, PA., January 20, 1930. 

My Dnan SENATOR: As you know, it has often been charged that the 
facts about certain criminal activities in farm-loan officialism are being 
suppressed by means of threats and by personal reprisals. Though Iam 
only an ex-secretary-treasurer, I have just received proof positive that 
this charge is true. I got my proof of it at the annual meeting of the 
Crawford County (Pa.) National Farm Loan Association, held in Mead- 
ville, Pa., at the office of the present secretary-treasurer on January 
14, 1930. 

As a preliminary thought, let me recall the fact that within the past 
few years I have been urging the correction of certain abuses upon 
some of the land banks (particularly the Federal Land Bank of Balti- 
more) by direct appeals to them, to their attorneys, to the farm loan 
commissioner, to the Farm Loan Board. Those appeals have been 
ignored, or at least disregarded. 

On March 26, 1929, after having exhausted the possibilities of direct 
appeal, I wrote to each Member of the United States Senate asking 
whether a thorough investigation of the whole farm loan management 
by a Senate committee would have their support if enough evidence of 
incompetence, mismanagement, or rascality could be brought to their 
attention to justify an indictment if the same evidence was laid before 
a local grand jury in relation to a local case. Quite a number of the 
Senate’s Members gave favorable answers. 

On or about October 15, in support of that remedial effort, I trans- 
mitted to each Member of the Senate my own brief of a specific case, 
chosen from several others any one of which I might quite as easily 
haye selected, The charge in this instance, you may remember, was the 
embezzlement or attempted embezzlement or misappropriation of cer- 
tain dividends by a local official and which belonged to local stock- 
holders; also Baltimore land bank officials, Farm Loan Board members, 
and others were involved in the concealment of the original crime, 
These charges were sustained almost entirely by records most un- 
willingly supplied by the Farm Loan Board from their own examining 
department. 

Near the first of the current year I let it be known that I intended 
to be present at the regular annual meeting of this Crawford County 
Association, of which I was the founder and am still a stockholder 
member. Every opportunity was purposely given the local officer to 
communicate my intention to the land bank if he saw fit. 

I went entirely unaccompanied to this meeting. As is too often the 
case, with two or three exceptions, none of the local membership were 
there excepting the board of directors, and their close associates and 
relatives. From Washington and Baltimore I found confronting me a 
representative of the Farm Loan Board, Mr. Charles S. Jackson, secre- 
tary of the Baltimore Land Bank; Mr. Charles Held, attorney for the 
Baltimore Land Bank; and another land bank attaché whose name I do 
not at this instant recall. Quite an extensive array, don't you think 
(and no doubt quite an expensive one for the farmers) to send up here 
400 miles against one poor little farmer who had been speaking out of 
order. 

Near the close of a harmonious business meeting the secretary-treas- 
urer, after a whispered conference witli Attorney Held, suddenly pro- 
duced a copy of my own charges made to the Senate (which was all well 
and proper enough), which he denied collectively, following this denial 
by a fairly well prepared barrage of personal abuse. Then Held took 
the floor, Held, a nonresident and nonmember. 

First, he declared Secretary Culbertson to be the most efficient, 
courteous, upright, and honorable secretary-treasurer he had met in the 
whole 200 counties he had covered and in every respect a child after 
his own heart. He then denied specifically each of my five charges, 
denounced my appeal to the Senate, and the evidence I had submitted 
the figures of his own people—as the most cowardly, dastardly pack of 
lies, falsehoods, and misrepresentations he had ever laid eyes on. 

In his concluding remarks—and right here lies the core of this letter— 
he stated that if I ever dared to mention his own name in connection 
with any of my charges, or to involye him in any way in my criticisms; 
if I dared make any use whatever of his name, he would go before my 
home association and publicly accuse me from his own official knowl- 
edge with the embezzlement of funds there 10 or more years ago. “ Do 
not dare to use my name in any way.” 

Reduced to schoolboy English, Mr. Held’s threat would be something 
like, “ If you dare to tell the teacher that I had any part in giving you 
this pounding after school to-night we'll give you a bigger one to-mor- 
row night for telling on us.” 
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I won't say anything about any fireworks that followed. There were 
some, but all that is beside the question; so is the fact that a farmer, 
taken by surprise, and unaccustomed to doing either his thinking or his 
talking while on his feet before an audience, is not likely to be a 
match for two irate attorneys who are used to both, and who had the 
general thread of their remarks all prepared in advance. 

The real personal issue with me, of course, was the double insult 
that he had given, first, in assuming that I would permit him to buy 
my silence by the assumed continuance of his own and, second, that I 
had any occasion for that silence. But the real issue among friends 
of the Federal farm loan system is in neither. It is in the fact that 
the duties of farm loan officialism are being offered as trading stock, 
as mere subjects for barter. 

According to Mr. Held’s own statement, he has been an attorney 
representing the Baltimore Land Bank almost ever since there was one. 
My own leadership of the Crawford County National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation began considerably before there was one and before there was 
any land bank, when I waded afoot through the snows and mud of 
Crawford County in the fall of 1916, hunting 10 desirable farmers who 
wanted to borrow money and who had enough faith in the new ex- 
periment to participate in it; it virtually ended when I resigned as 
secretary-treasurer in November, 1919, though I served one year after 
that as director. 

Any official act of mine, either criminal or otherwise, must have 
occurred at least 10 years ago. If Mr, Held or any other officer of 
the bank knew of any such thing as he now alleges when he secks to 
silence me, he, an attorney officially connected with the bank, has for 
at least 10 years been compounding a felony by concealing his knowl- 
edge. Even now the knowledge he assumes to possess is offered, not 
as a tribute to a tardily awakened conscience, but as a bribe for me 
to suppress his name, as a weapon of reprisal if I do not comply with 
his wish. All of this is a matter for Mr. Held to thresh out for 
himself. 4 

But the offer, the threat, coming as it did from a Jand bank official 
of long standing and who is still an official, ought in itself to merit 
the Senate’s serious attention. Is farm loan integrity protected merely 
by offers to buy cr to sell silence; by threats of personal revenge? 

As a borrower through the Baltimore Land Bank, I may be financially 
vulnerable. Some day these officials who doubtless have very good 
reasons for wanting to “get” me may be able to do so; if not by a 
lapsed payment, then by means of some autocratic ruling, specially con- 
ceived and hastily applied. I do not claim immunity from “being got.” 
When it comes to bartering or to threats, I will not be muzzled. 

Incidentally, Mr, Held’s speech cost the Farm Loan Board imme- 
diate possession of a lot of vouchers and canceled checks still in my 
hands, which I had offered to surrender at the time of my resignation, 
and which I had then been directed to destroy as so much useless paper, 
Since my own criticism of farm-loan management has been rather 
acute, the Farm Loan Board haye taken an active interest in these 
papers. The following letter which I gave to Bank Examiner Clarke 
as his apology to the Farm Loan Board for not obtaining them will, I 
think, include all other explanations required. 

“Examiner CLARKE: Some years ago, in correspondence with Farm 
Loan Commissioner Williams, I agreed, upon the proper receipting 
from certain papers and youchers which came into my possession while 
serving as secretary-treasurer of the Crawford County (Pa.) National 
Farm Loan Association, to turn those papers and receipts over to the 
association. 

“Yesterday you agreed to arrange for such receipting by the presi- 
dent of the association directors, and I to then turn over the receipts, 
a meeting for that purpose being arranged for January 15 at 10 o'clock 
a. m. 

“In the course of the association's annual meeting certain charges 
and misrepresentations against myself made by Mr. Charles Held, of 
the Baltimore Land Bank, and others, and relating to accounts and 
activities covered by these receipts, render it necessary that, in self- 
protection I postpone this delivery until I can have printed the com- 
plete itemized accounts covering my entire term of service and have 
same compared with the original receipts by a certified public account- 
ant and duly certified to; copies then to be distributed to every stock- 
holder in this association. 

“After this is done my interest in these papers ceases and they are 
subject to the orders of the association directors.” 

This also is, of course, quite foreign to the real issue—a purely local 
matter. The proven fact that farm-loan officialism is evading public 
criticism and suppressing the truth by means of threats and coercion 
is the one important fact, and one for the proof of which Mr. Held 
and the Baltimore Land Bank have generously supplied such convincing 
1930 evidence. 

Thanking you cordially for your past and present interest in the 
farmers of this country and specially in their land-bank system, I am, 
Respectfully yours, ; 

Xeno W. PUTNAM, 


ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an article 
appearing in the Ladies’ Home Journal entitled “ Where Prohi- 
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bition is a Success.” I have been requested to have it printed 
in the Record. I ask unanimous consent that that may be done. 

ext PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The article is as follows: 


WHERE PROHIBITION Is a Stccess—Ir Has ELIMINATED Poverty AND 
MADE THE Unirep STATES PROSPEROUS / 


By Samuel Crowther 


Let us consider the state of a Nation which in a decade has come 
into a glory transcending that which any prophet has foretold. It is 
& new kind of glory, having nothing to do with glittering chariots 
or shining armor or purple robes or trumpeting heralds. It is a glory 
of the many and not of the few, and it principally concerns those who 
once were known as the common people and their wages, manner of 
living, automobiles, electric apparatus, savings accounts, and other 
such lowly and material affairs. The glory is somewhat as of con- 
quest, but cf a new kind of conquest, for the vanquished thing has 
been intangible—and yet very real, 

The foe has been the world’s oldest and best established institution— 
poverty. 

The country has developed surely and rapidly to entirely new con- 
ceptions of wealth and standards of living. Those who were consid- 
ered very rich in the old “ Four Hundred“ days would to-day be held 
as only pretty well fixed. 

The usual working family of 20 years ago which felt itself well 
to do would feel poor to-day if it had now only what it had then, 
The cringing poor have vanished—or adopted cringing as a method of 
earning a living. 

And it is daily becoming more difficult to engage the services of 
what was once a fixture—the hard-working wife who toiled to support 
a drunken husband. 

How and why has all of this come about? 

A GREAT ECONOMIC EXPERIMENT 

The production of the country has increased within 10 years by 
between 25 and 30 per cent instead of at the normal rate of about 15 
per cent. We have had a clear gain of between 10 and 15 per cent. 
The margin between “bad times” and “good times” is rarely as 
much as 15 per cent; when in the past we went down 15 per cent we 
were flat on our backs and the bread lines were everywhere. 

In 10 years we have not only increased by more than the margin 
between good and bad times but have added another 15 per cent. It 
is in this extra percentage that we find the cause of our abundant 
prosperity. 

But is there any reason for so suddenly adding this large percentage? 
We have ‘had a steady improvement in methods of manufacturing and 
some improvements in the methods of selling, but there have been no 
great and sweeping changes. They have all sufficiently improved to 
account for a normal 15 per cent increase. They have not improved, 
taking the whole Nation, sufficiently to account for the added increase. 
Search the record as you will, you can not find any change or series of 
changes which stand out as epoch making. We have made vast strides 
in automobiles and in the use of electrical power, but both of these were 
well under way before the start of the 10-year period. 

The one great and fundamental change that has taken place in this 
country during the past 10 years has been the coming into force of the 
prohibition amendment. 

We talk so much about this law as a great moral crusade to defeat 
old demon rum, or, taking the other tack, as an assault upon the right 
to personal liberty, that we are apt to forget that this law has other 
than a moral background. 

It is in point of fact a great economic experiment in changing the 
direction of the spending of money. 

It sought to throw a dam across that part of the river of purchasing 
power which formerly flowed uselessly for liquor and to route the stream 
through turbines which might usefully turn to create wealth. 

The dam to-day is built, and the money which formerly went for 
drink is the motive power of our prosperity. I have examined one by 
one the other possible causes and have been forced to eliminate them. 
I have gone into the positive evidence of the bearing of prohibition upon 
prosperity. ‘The facts are inescapable. 

Prohibition is an economic success. 


EXTER A NEW FORCE 


This success is particularly notable because it has come during a 
period when, by all the usual tests, we should have business depression. 
We have had the burden of the war but we have borne it lightly once 
we began to recover from the postwar depression. 

It is absurd to trace any of our prosperity to the war; one does not 
gain wealth by squandering it. That is shown by the progress of the 
rest of the world since the war—or rather by its lack of progress, The 


economic structure of the world collapsed between 1920 and 1922. We 
pulled out quickly, but other nations have been pulling out very slowly. 
With our resources we should have pulled out rather more quickly than 
the others, but resources alone will not explain the speed of our recov- 
ery. 


We had the same resources before the war, 
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In earlier days a period of prosperity could usually be traced to large 
crops and the consequent supply of money that went out to the farms 
and from the farms came into trade, During the past decade the farm- 
ers have most of the time been in straitened circumstances; they have 
never been so bad as they have been represented to be, but they have 
not been prosperous, In spite of that the country has been prosperous. 

The great coal-mining industry has been in a very bad way and so 
haye textiles during much of the period. These two industries employ 
hundreds of thousands of people and haye always been major elements 
of wealth. Yet in spite of their condition the country has been pros- 
perous. 

In 1919, when we had the great inflation which terminated in 1920, 
we had some of the appearances of prosperity—reckless spending, wild 
prices, and a kind of general delirium in which no one wanted to work 
and everyone wanted to spend. 

To-day affairs are yery different. The country is spending more than 
it ever did, but it ig not spending recklessly; people insist on getting 
value, There is a keen desire to work. That which we have has come 
gradually and appears to be sustained by a new and steady force that 
we never had before. 

That new and steady force is undoubtedly probibition, but as a force 
it has been almost wholly concealed by the emotional attention which 
has been given to other phases of the law. The outstanding fact of 
prohibition is that by diverting expenditures from drink it has made the 
country prosperous. That is the only fact which seems to be getting 
no considered attention, The professional drys want to prevent people 
from drinking because they thing it is wrong to drink. The wets want 
to give people the facilities to drink, not because they might be better 
off drinking than nof drinking, but largely because they resent being told 
what they may or may not do. And so to date the discussion seems to 
have gone far aficld and to be hopelessly involved in everything except 
the main question, which is this: Does prohibition make for the pros- 
perity of the Nation? 


FOR BETTER OR WORSE? 


The sentiment of the country, as I have found it, is dry—at least to 
the extent of not wanting anything of the old conditions back. But it 
is not an informed sentiment, for it does not know what to believe. 
The general attitude was well expressed to me by the president of a 
large corporation: ~ 

“I am neither for nor against prohibition on my present knowledge. 
If I can be shown that the country is better off without liquor than 
with it, I am for probibition and perfectly willing never to drink any- 


thing at all, But I do not want to have prohibition forced on me for 
my own good. I do not want to be called a ‘dry’ and I will not be 
called a wet.“ Iam tired of all this rot about mobilizing the Army and 


the Navy to keep out liquor, and I am shocked at this setting of fools 
loose with guns to shoot up innocent. motorists.” 

The evidence seems overwhelming that the largest obstacle to the 
enforcement of prohibition to-day is to be found in the enforcers and 
their fanatic adherents. They rub people the wrong way. 

Many American citizens do not believe that the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages is of itself immoral. But they do want to know whether 
prohibition is good or bad for the country, not as a matter of morals 
but as a matter of plain common sense, If prohibition makes for pros- 
perity and better living, they are for it. If, on the contrary, it only 
makes for a new line of vices, they are against it. 

Let us Inquire, then, into the working of prohibition from the single 
angle of economic benefit. Is the country as a whole better off or worse 
off by reason of prohibition? 

The United States has, within the space of.10 years, become infinitely 
the richest country that the world has ever known. These riches be- 
long both to the few and to the many. They have seeped through the 
people until to-day poverty is almost a voluntary condition. The 
amount of involuntary poverty is not yet wholly negligible, but it is now 
an exceptional and purely individual predicament. It is not a class status 
or an accepted condition, and it is not enough merely by charity to 
alleviate its hardships. We everywhere regard poverty as an abnormal 
condition. 

This view of poverty is something new in the world, but it is only 
part of the new social system which has come about in this country— 
and so very quickly and also so quietly that most of our people do not 
even realize what has happened. We have soared above the old land- 
marks which once we used for comparison, and we have no way of 
judging how fast we are really going. We have been through 10 years 
of experimenting and it is tlme to cast a balance sheet. 

If we can know the purely financial effects of prohibition as it has 
been enforced, then and only then are we in a position to discuss its 
expediency, its justice, or its many other phases. The experiment we 
are making has as its end, in the rigid limits of these articles, the dis- 
covering of what a sober Nation can do. 
some months ago: 

“T think we have abont a 60 per cent enforcement, which is rather 
higher than the enforcement of many laws. We can never expect a 100 


per cent enforcement of the prohibition or any other law. 
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“Tt should not be difficult to raise the enforcement to 80 per cent. 
In that case we should have a sober nation. We have a fairly sober 
Nation to-day—so much so that the European nations which are not 
sober are beginning to get very much worried. They already find that 
they can not compete with us and are taking steps to regulate the sale 
and consumption of liquor. It is a serious problem in Great Britain. 

“If we get an 80 per cent enforcement, no country anywhere can 
compete with us in anything. Seeing what a sober nation can do is 
indeed a noble experiment and one that has never yet been tried. For 
there never has been a sober nation. In these days there are so many 
things to do that it is not necessary for an idle man to turn to drink. 
We are steadily developing to a point where drinking will not fit into 
any of our programs in or out of the shops.” 

This whole country is to-day a tremendous experiment in a new and 
different way of living based upon an entirely new conception of human 
needs and human endeavor. We have no real part in the thinking of 
the Old World. For instance, I once heard a large British employer 
say that he would instantly discharge any workman he caught buying 
an automobile. With us an employer prides himself on the number of 
men who come to work in their own cars. 

We are to-day engaged in experimenting with a manner of life which 
is peculiarly our own, and the foreign comment on that portion of this 
life which is represented in the eighteenth amendment is not more im- 
portant than the foreign comment on our industrial methods—which, at 
its best, is only faintly amusing. 

Let us see something of what this new order of life has brought 
about in the way of material wealth. Of course material wealth is not 
everything. There are things of the spirit. And it may be that the 
spirituality of our women is greatly hurt by washing machines, and that 
washtubs are great aids to higher thought. That point will not here be 
argued. We shall here deal only with gross and material concepts. 

The total realized income of the Nation, as found by the President's 
committee, stood at not quite $66,000,000,000 for 1919. It dropped to a 
low point of $63,000,000,000 in 1921. Since then it has been mounting 
and for 1928 is put at $89,000,000,000. 

Every figure of wealth that we know has steadily climbed. The index 
value of sales in department stores has gone from 87 in 1921 to 108 
in 1928, and in mailorder houses from 67 to 137. In 1919 we had 
only 2,000 mechanical refrigerators, and in 1928 we had nearly a 
million and a quarter. During the same period washing machines ran 
from less tban a million a year to around 6,000,000. Neither mechani- 
cal refrigerators nor washing machines can be considered as appoint- 
ments of the wealthy. Everyone is familiar with the tremendous in- 
crease in automobiles, in motion-picture houses, and in the comforts 
and necessities of life, as well as in the pleasures of life generally. 


PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY 


But there is also a very solid investment side. In 1919 there were 
around 18,000,000 individual savings accounts to a total of $13,000,- 
000,000. Last year there were more than 53,000,000 accounts, holding 
in them $28,500,000,000. 

In the building and loan associations, representing for the most part 
ownership of homes of moderate price, there were in 1919 somewhat 
over 4,000,000 members, but in 1927 there were more than 11,000,000 
members. The wealthy do not bother with savings funds or building 
societies. 

The life-insurance policyholders increased from more than 13,000,000 
in 1919 to more than 27,000,000 in 1927. The stocks and bonds of the 
large corporations are now so widely distributed that probably as many 
people have them as have automobiles. 

This country in a very literal sense is coming to be owned by the 
mass of its citizenry. 

Our people are spending a great deal. There has been a complete 
revolution in the attitude toward spending. Confidence in the future 
is so widespread that no longer do people stint themselves through 
every hour in order to provide for old age. 

Life is being met from day to day as it never was before. And yet 
in spite of this, but more probably because of this increase in consump- 
tion which has brought on an increase in production and a corresponding 
increase in wages and profits, there is enough left over to make the 
savings in general greater than ever before. We have definitely passed 
from the old thought of savings to provide a decent burial to the new 
thought of constructive savings, 

Now, how did all this come about? What, if any, part has prohibi- 
tion played in it? , 

The striking fact to be drawn from the statistics is the enormous 
consuming power of our people. 

Consumption and production are lofty terms but they designate very 
simple affairs. We are each of us dependent upon what the other does. 
If a family has $100 a month it will buy on a certain scale. If it has 
only half that amount, it will buy on a much lower scale, but if it 
comes into double its usual income it will move up to a higher purchas- 
ing scale. 

Each purchase that one makes of manufactured goods has an effect 
like that of tossing a stone into a still pond. The ripples move far. 
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For instance, if I buy a pair of shoes, I give the retailer a sum of 
money out of which he will not only buy another pair of shoes to replace 
those that I took from his stock but his profit on the sale to me will 
put him in funds to make some purchase of his own apart from his 
business. His order for another pair of shoes eventually results in a 
purchase of leather, cloth, and the other materials from which shoes 
are made, These purchases give profits to each of the supply men and 
also they in turn buy fresh goods from their sources. The making of 
the shoes and each step back to the raw materials require the services 
of men, and, therefore, the payment of wages to them. The transport 
of the materials and the shoes also involves a great chain of people. 
My purchase has gone out in so many directions that it is doubtful if 
anyone can trace the full effects. The ability to buy is at the root of 
our whole life. That is the importance of the process which is col- 
lectively known as consumption, 


A NEW BUYING POWER 


If, instead of buying a pair of shoes for ten or fifteen dollars, I buy a 
diamond for $1,000, I set into motion by comparison, a very small 
amount of buying power. I pay the jeweler a profit and he pays the 
broker a profit and there are some wages to the clerks and the cutters, 
but it can easily be seen that I do not distribute so much work as 
though I had bonght a thousand dollars’ worth of shoes. 

Not all expenditures are alike in their results. Some start many 
chains of purchasing, where others start only a few. So it makes a 
profound difference to the country how people spend their money. 

This is where prohibition comes in. If the head of a family had 
wages of $100 a month and spent $20 for drink, he would not, going 
back to preprohibition days, absolutely waste his money, in so far as 
the prosperity of the country is concerned. We shall entirely disregard, 
for the moment, any possible effects of the liquor on him and think of 
it only as a way of spending money. 

But a purchase of liquor sets into motion a very small chain of pur- 
chasing, while, if the family of the man has that $20 to spend, they 
will put it out into goods which require a deal of labor and start many 
chains of purchasing. Or the same effect will be had if they save part 
of the money. 

The difference in the effect on the country of a man laying out 
$20 a month over a bar and a wife laying out the same sum over 
a store counter is so great that giving the money to the wife amounts 
to an increase of family buying power of nearly $20 a month. 

To all intents and purposes, money diverted from drink to goods can 
be counted as new money. 

The importance to the country as a whole of the amount that a man 
spends for drink depends upon his income. If each of the 30,000 
millionaires in this country spent $10,000 a year for liquor, and if we 
assume that the minimum income of each member of this class is 


$50,000 a year, then 20 per cent would probably be rather a serious ex- 


penditure in so far as the families of these millionaires were concerned, 
though they could still manage to live very well. But as far as the 
consumption of the country is concerned, it would not make much dif- 
ference. 

The total of the millionaire drink bill would be $300,000,000. That 
is a large sum, but its diyersion to liquor would scarcely affect the con- 
sumption of general goods, for a considerable part of it would, were it 
not spent for drink, go into investment and thence into production. 
The familirs of these men would not be cutting down to bedrock, 

But if the manufacturing workers alone were to spend one-fifth of 
their wages on drink—and this is not at all a high average expendi- 
ture—then that would mean the diversion of more than $2,000,000 a 
year from general consumption into the consumption of drink. 

It follows absolutely and inevitably that if workingmen generally are 
spending a smaller percentage of their income for drink by reason of the 
prohibition law, that law is aiding prosperity. 

Absolutely no one disputes that if the wage earners of the country 
are spending less for drink than before and are putting this money into 
goods or savings, the country, as well as the wage earners, is better 
off. The only classes in this country who want a bigger drink bill are 
the representatives of such of the brewery and whisky interests as 
have not yet given up hope—and they do not count. 

The sole question is whether the workers are spending more or less 
money for drink than before. This has nothing at all to do with the 
effects of the bootleg stuff, which is very generally for sale, or with the 
effects of home brew. We are dealing with dollars that go out and 
not with effects that conre in. 

It would seem that getting an answer to this single question might 
be easy, but I have discovered that finding an answer to any question 
concerning prohibition is far from easy, for it is very difficult indeed 
to find anyone whose approach is not wholly emotional. The profes- 
sional propagandists on both sides may be dismissed; with the excep- 
tion of the World League Against Alcoholism, none of them has any 
facts at all touching economic conditions, 


BPENDING LESS 


And tbe only man in the country who has made any real study of 
the economic effects of prohibition is Professor Feldman, of Dartmouth ; 
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he has produced a creditable book which for the time being stands as 
an authority on the subject. 

I have made a first-hand investigation in the leading industrial 
cities and among the large number of industrial establishments where 
in the course of the years I have formed acquaintanceships, This I 
have supplemented by several hundred telegrams to the heads of manu- 
facturing institutions and banks throughout the country, 

About two-thirds of those addressed either personally or by wire 
replied and their replies reveal diverse attitudes. A few of the written 
replies showed a profound distaste for the whole subject and an almost 
belligerent refusal to say anything about it. But most of the replies 
gave evidence of a deep and patriotic interest in getting at the truth— 
regardless of personal opinion. 

In nearly every case the reply was to some extent colored by the 
personal views of the sender, but out of all the answers received—com- 
ing about equally from those who did and those who did not believe 
in the eighteenth amendment as a method of controlling liquor—only 
one man said that he thought workmen were spending more and not less 
for liquor than they did formerly. He is himself an absolute teetotaler ; 
his shop rules on liquor have always been very strict, but he has so 
resented the methods of prohibition agents in his part of the country 
that he can see nothing at all except the graft and injustice which 
characterize so much of the enforcement. 

There is a practical unanimity of opinion that wage earners are 
spending less for liquor than they did before prohibition. This means 
that they must be spending very much less, for otherwise the change 
in their spending would not be noticeable. 

There is an absolute unanimity of opinion that the wage earners are 
spending more on their families than ever they did, and that the 
standards of living are constantly growing higher, 

The making of home-brew apparently is not anywhere increasing, and 
many of my reports say that it is decreasing. Its cost (and that is the 
important point here) is negligible. 

Prohibition, it appears from the letters which I have recelyed, has 
definitely switched the spending of wages for drink to the spending of 
wages for goods. 

These letters in themselves present a really remarkable record, and it 
is an unprejudiced, first-hand record having to do only with the effects 
of spending on prosperity. All the writers-are in a position to know 
what they are talking about. 

It has been said that the heavy industries employ a class of hard- 
working, hard-sweating men who simply can not get along without beer 
and do not want to get along without whisky. The steel industries 
center in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and the 
industrial cities of all these States are wet; that is, any man with the 
price can get a drink. 

Gary, Ind., is the seat of the largest single steel plant in the country, 
and it, as well as other plants in the district, is owned by the Ilinois 
Steel Co,, which is a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Gary has the reputation of being a “beer town,” where real beer can 
be had freely. The employees of the Illinois Steel Corporation have 
the opportunity to get all the liquor they want, but this is what the 
president, E. J. Buffington, writes: 

“ Evidences of the economic value of prohibition are found in records 
of increased savings accounts and in the higher plane of living condi- 
tions of workingmen in general. * * Improvement in the cco- 
nomic condition of employees’ families is evidenced by the fewer cases 
of distress among employees reported from time to time. Visiting 
nurses, who we employ to visit and administer to families of employees 
in case of sickness, report that the economie condition of such families 
is much better now than prior to prohibition. 

“With the absence of saloons it is certain that workingmen are now 
spending far less money for drink than before prohibition. Undoubtedly 
since prohibition became effective many workingmen brew alcoholic bev- 
erages, principally wines, in their homes. This practice, of course, re- 
sults in some expense to those who indulge in it. But certainly such 
expense is less than former expenditures in saloons by workingmen. 


NO BOARDERS NOW 


Merchants in Gary, Ind., where our largest steel mills are located, 
report that since prohibition workingmen are purchasing a much better 
grade of wearing apparel of all kinds and that, as a general rule, pay- 
ments are made at time of purchases, whereas formerly it was necessary 
in many cases to extend credit. 

Before prohibition many employees of our Gary steel mills kept 
boarders in their homes. This practice, it seems, has been discontinued 
to a large extent, with statements by some wives of employees that since 
the husband brings home more money on pay day it is not now necessary 
to keep boarders. This undoubtedly is a great improvement in social 
eonditions in such homes.” 

A. R. Erskine, president of the Studebaker Corporation, at South Bend, 
Ind., in the same wet district, writes: 

“ Workmen are spending less money for liquor. 
serious, either as to expense or effect.” 

From Indianapolis, also in the wet district, A. R. Baxter, president of 
the Keyless Lock Co., says: 


Home brew is not 
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“Our workmen are spending not only less money for drink than before 
prohibition, but are spending practically no money for drink.” 

George H. Charls, president of the National Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers, sent out for me a bulletin to his members. Their 
operations cover all the large industrial centers and form an excellent 
cross section of a heavy industry. The answers of the members all said 
that the workers were spending less money for drink. 

The Thompson Wire Co., with plants at Boston and Worcester, said: 

“My opinion is that the workmen are spending far less money for 
drink than before prohibition.” 

The Preston County Coke Co., at Morgantown, W. Va., replied: 

“I am answering it from our experience in the coal and coke busi- 
ness, where we are in very close touch with the workmen. I would 
say the employees are spending much less money for drink than before 
prohibition, and home brew Is not serious, either in the direct expense 
or in effect.” 

NEW LIVING STANDARDS 


The Newport Rolling Mill Co., at Newport, Ky.: 

“Several years ago we opened up a bank near our plant, and from 
the number of accounts, both saving and Christmas saving, we are 
convinced that the money that was formerly spent in saloons is being 
laid away as savings.” 

The Follansbee Bros. Co., of Pittsburgh, find that wage earners are 
spending much less for liquor. 

George M. Verity, president of the American Rolling Mill Co., at 
Middletown, Ohio, and with large mines and mills elsewhere, had a 
survey made of the working forces, and here are extracts from the 
reports, all made by foremen or superintendents, close to the workers: 

“Both the assistant general superintendents were able to cite innu- 
merable instances of men who are valuable employees to-day but who 
were excessive users of alcohol prior to prohibition. In all of the 
cases pointed out the situation to-day has been changed altogether, in 
that these men now own or are paying on homes, own automobiles and 
many other present-day conveniences. The assistant general superin- 
tendent in charge of sheet mills pointed out two outstanding cases. 
Both families now have children in college and are regarded as sub- 
stantial citizens. Formerly the father squandered his earnings on 
liquor. 

“To-day we have the filling station supplanting the saloon. Men 
could not buy gasoline, automobiles, and the many other articles that 
formerly were considered luxuries but are now necessities and still 
purchase liquor at present bootleg prices. In order to purchase the 
many things which people are buying to-day men are working more 
steadily and spending their money to better advantage.” 

It is very significant that the heaviest-drinking trade is not spending 
money for drink. j 

The mining regions have always been wet. They contain large for- 
eign elements. The president of a great mining company operating in 
Pennsylvania, who has had years of experience among miners, says: 

“ Workmen are spending much less money now for drink than they 
did before prohibition. In the old days, a man used to cash his pay 
check at the saloon, in many instances, and what he didn’t spend on 
drink he was apt to spend in other ways in the saloon. A man now 
takes his money home and makes better use of it.” 

Here is a striking account of conditions in West Virginia from Josiah 
Keely, president of the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co.: 

“My observation and experience cover only a population of some five 
or six thousand people on Cabin Creek, but I am more or less familiar 
with economic life in the Kanawha Valley generally, which would num- 
ber a good many more thousands. I live right among miners and know 
personally scores of hard drinkers that have almost quit drinking. I 
should say, even at the present price, not half as much money is being 
spent for liquor as before. 

“The pay-day ‘lay off’ when saloons were here was a rather serious 
interruption of business, both on account of the absence and on account 
of the ‘day-after’ headaches. We still have considerable absenteeism 
after pay days, but most of it is fltyvering,’ hunting, and shopping, 
and they come back in fairly good condition. The families are saving 
more and they are buying things which they could never afford before. 
Our people are undoubtedly enjoying a period of greater spending—for 
automobiles, radios, washing machines, electric refrigerators, phono- 
graphs, and so on. 

“Formerly, the pay-day earnings were frequently spent in one night 
away from the mines—there were no saloons on Cabin Creek—and 
family destitution on that accouut was common, Money is still spent 
unwisely, but most of the family participate in one way or another. 
There is simply so much difference in favor of prohibition that those of 
us who like our liquor have to admit it.” 

Pickands, Mather & Co. conducted a survey of these numerous mining 
properties, and the general superintendent reports: 

“We know that not as much money is spent for drink as previously. 
We do not have the spectacle of the mother coming to the office In tears 
and despair because the father has gone out on pay-day night and boozed 
the entire pay check. This was not uncommon in preprohibition days. 
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We have concrete evidence that their money is fairly well spent. 
We questioned our employees relative to what we considered indications 
of their economy in the use of money. We interviewed 499 employees 
out of 700. We found that 175 own their own homes. We have about 
180 good average residences which we rent to our employees at an 
average of $10 per month. This would not encourage home building 
when they can get a good workman’s residence at this cost. 

In answer to whether they had a savings account, 136 answered yes, 
Of those carrying life insurance other than the company group insur- 
ance there were 310 carrying extra insurance. There are 238 who have 
either a piano, phonograph, or radio. Two hundred and seventy-three 
have automobiles, 

“We feel that this shows a good general state of prosperity and gen- 
eral happiness. We can not see how this would have been possible under 
the old liquor system,” 

HOMES AND AUTOS 


Detroit is the point where large quantities of whisky are run across 
the border. It also has a large foreign population of the kind that is 
said to be both unable and unwilling to get along without regular sup- 
plies of beer and whisky. The facilities for getting bootleg or home-brew 
abound, but I have not found a single executive of any of the automobile 
companies in the district who has any trouble at all with drinking, 
and without exception they all declare that the men who do drink are 
apparently spending much less for it than they used to. This applies 
to Pontiac, Flint, and all the automobile towns. 

Henry Ford has frequently expressed himself on the changed condition 
of the workers. The chief executive of a company—he preferred to 
have his name withheld—said that before prohibition it was usual to 
have from 50 to 100 women in the office on the morning after pay day 
asking for advances because their husbands had spent all their money 
in the saloon before coming home. In the past three years he has had 
exactly two such applications. 

R. H. Scott, president of the Reo Motor Car Co., at Lansing, writes: 
“Workmen are spending a very small percentage of their wages for 
drink as compared with the saloon days.” 

L. C. Walker, president of the Shaw-Walker Co., at Muskegon, finds: 
“The amount of money spent for liquor to-day on the part of factory 
workers is relatively a very small sum as compared with the old days.” 

Chicago is wet enough to make beer and whisky easy to get, but 
apparently it is not the workmen who are supporting the great boot- 
leg traffic. All the large employers of labor that I consulted said that 
their men were spending little for drink. 

Charles Piez, chairman of the Link-Belt Co., had an investigation 
made through the foremen of the various plants which resulted in this 
characteristic report: “It is the firm conviction of these men that our 
workmen are spending less than in days before prohibition. There is 
every evidence of greater interest in savings accounts, and the workers’ 
families haye more to spend now and are living much better. Since 
prohibition there is an increase in number of home owners, a far 
greatest interest in savings accounts and stock ownership. As a matter 
of course, everybody drives an automobile. All these things have hap- 
pened since prohibition. The superintendents are certain that were a 
yote taken on the prohibition question, there would be a decided majority 
in favor of it.” 

MORE SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


The situation in Philadelphia is the same as in the other large cities— 
liquor may be bought, but the wage earners are not buying it. The 
head of a large company there—and he is opposed to the eighteenth 
amendment—writes : In general, and speaking from an industrial and 
national point of view, rather than from individual preference, we feel 
that there is no doubt that the enormous growth of savings and the 
enormous increase in the purchasing power of consumers has resulted 
more or less directly from the operation of the eighteenth amendment 
and the Volstead Act.” 

In Ohio the Warner & Swasey Co. reports from Cleveland that their 
men are spending less for drink. From Canton, H. W. Hoover says: 
„ Workmen are spending but a fractional part of the money they pre- 
viously spent for drink. The dollars that were previously spent in 
saloons are now diverted to the more legitimate channels of merchan- 
dise, In which a much higher percentage of labor is involved.“ 

Harvey S. Firestone writes from Akron—which used to be a very wet 
town: “ There can be no doubt that workmen are spending much less 
for drink, as a group, than before prohibition.” 

From W. C. Dunlap, vice president of the American Multigraph Sales 
Co., Cleveland, comes this: 

“ Our workmen are spending iess money for drinks than before prohi- 
bition, They own more automobiles, have larger savings accounts, and 
have more cash in their pockets than they did before prohibition.” 

The General Electric Co. sent out for me a questionnaire to 10 of 
their principal supervisors of labor, all of whom have had a number of 
years of experience Ín their positions, and although the answers di- 
verged on many points, all the answers agreed that the men are spend- 
ing much less for liquor, A supervisor in one of the larger cities 
estimated that $200,000 a week was now being taken home that for- 
merly went into the saloons, 
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Henry S. Dennison, the president of the Dennison Manufacturing Co,, 
at Framingham, Mass., says: Workmen are spending a great deal less 
money for drink,” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 
THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I ask leave to have published 
in the Rrecorp an address of Charles E. Hughes before the Asso- 
ciation on the Bar of the City of New York on the subject of 
the organization and methods of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. Hughes said: 


It is not my purpose to make a controversial address, but rather to 
give you an account of the World Court as a going concern. I shall 
make no apology for dealing with details of organization, as I have 
discovered that there is profound ignorance on this subject in the most 
unsuspected quarters. One of the world's famous statesmen, whom I 
met abroad last summer, asked me how the judges of the court were 
elected, and from the sort of questions put to me in this country, even 
by lawyers, I am persuaded that while there has been much discussion 
about the World Court there is but little knowledge on the part of most 
people of the facts relating to its constitution and actual working. I 
trust that you will find the facts with respect to the organization of the 
court interesting, and I shall take the liberty of adding a description of 
its methods in dealing with cases, giving you the impressions I have 
gained from my connection with it. 

What is the World Court, or the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, as it is formally designated? It is a bench of 15 judges, 11 
ordinary judges and 4 deputy judges, the latter being called upon to 
serve in the absence of ordinary judges. Nine judges constitute a 
quorum, but it is intended that 11 shall sit if possible. Under the 
revision of the organization of the court, which is now before the gov- 
ernments for approval, the position of deputy judges will be abolished 
and instead there will be 15 ordinary judges. This will give opportunity 
for calling the judges to sit in rotation, so long as 11 are available, an 
arrangement which may be used to facilitate the work of the court 
The judges are elected for nine years and all are elected at the samo 
time, except as vacancies arise, which are filled by special elections for 
the unexpired term. The next election will take place in September, 
1930, when the entire bench of 15 judges will be chosen. When a State, 
or a country, as we say, which Is a party to a case before the court has 
none of its own nationals among the judges, that State may appoint 
a judge to sit in that particular case. In this way, there may be more 
than 11 judges sitting. 

How are the judges elected? Manifestly, it is of vital importance to 
have competent and impartial men, and the method of selection deserves 
careful consideration, The court is organized under a constitution, 
which is called the “statute” of the court, and this is put into effect 
by agreement among the nations that support the court. This agree- 
ment is called the “ Protocol of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice,“ and it has been signed by 54 States. The States in the 
Western Hemisphere that did not sign the original protocol of the 
court are the United States, the Argentine Republic, Mexico, Ecuador, 
and Honduras. In Europe, Turkey and Soviet Russia also did not sign. 

Before the judges are elected there must be nominations. For this 
purpose resort is bad to the members of the old Court of Arbitration 
established under the Hague Convention of 1907, to which the United 
States is a party. That Court of Arbitration consists of members ap- 
pointed by the various governments and is really a panel of arbitrators 
from which selection can be made for particular arbitrations. 

We have in the United States, for example, four members of the old 
Court of Arbitration who have been designated by the President: Elihu 
Root, John Bassett Moore, Newton I. Baker, and myself. These na- 
tional groups, respectively, of members of the old Court of Arbitration 
make the nominations of judges for the new World Court. The statute 
of the new court recommends that each of these national groups should 
consult the highest court of their country, its legal faculties and asso- 
ciations devoted to the study of law, to the end that impartial and 
competent jurists should be proposed. After the nominations haye 
been made, the election of judges of the World Court takes place in 
the Council and Assembly of the League of Nations. Let me say a 
word as to the reason for this method of selection. If you had 50 or 
more judges, representing 50 or more States, you might haye an assem- 
blage of an interesting character, but it would not be able to function 
properly as a court. It would resemble a parliamentary assembly with 
the maximum opportunities for delays, obstruction, and the intrusion of 
polities. It would be practically impossible to maintain continuous, 
independent, and satisfactory judicial work. But if you have a less 
number of judges, how are you to deal with the rivalries of governments 
and obtain a court that will command the confidence of so many coun- 
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tries, both the great powers and the smaller powers? The organization 
of the League of Nations offered a method by which this difficulty could 
be solved. In the small body which constitutes the council of the league 
the great powers—Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and now Ger- 
many—are permanent members. The choice of judges by the council 
would thus naturally represent the wishes of the great powers. In the 
assembly of the league all the 50 or more powers stand on an equal 
footing, and the small powers are in a great majority. Hence election 
by the assembly means that the small powers have had their say. To 
elect the judges there must be a majority in each body, and the con- 
current elections by both the council and assembly mean the concur- 
rence of the powers, both great and small. If the two bodies do not 
agree on a choice, a conference committee, like one of the conference 
committees of our Senate and House of Representatives, is appointed, 
and if an agreement is not reached in this way the members of the 
World Court, already chosen, proceed to elect. 

There is much talk in thig country as to the election of judges by the 
League of Nations. It is quite evident, however, that if upwards of 50 
States are to elect judges they must meet in some way for this purpose. 
If there were no League of Nations and a world court were set up, the 
governments would have to arrange for an organization to elect judges. 
The League of Nations is frequently spoken of as though it were a unit 
or acted as an entity in the election, but it is really composed of all 
these states or countries, which have different policies and objectives, 
and when it comes to the selection of judges they are not acting with 
the unity of a league but proceed according to their several conceptions 
of what the situation requires in the selection of a body of judges who 
are not to execute orders but to pass upon the controversies which arise 
when states are unable to agree. The League of Nations provides an 
organization by which all these countries can make their choice. If 
the United States adheres to the protocol of the court, it will be 
entitled to participate as a great power in the elections in both the 
council and assembly. It would naturally be expected that nationals 
that is, citizens—of great states, in view of the magnitude of their 
interests, would always be found in the membership of an international 
court and thus that nationals of such countries as Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan would be selected. The same would be true of the 
United States if it supported the court, as it has been true of the 
United States even in the absence of that support. There has always 
been a citizen of the United States on the World Court. Germany has 
no national on the court at present, but it is most probable that she will 
have after the next election of judges. If all these great powers had 
nationals on the court, this would account for 6 of the 15 judges and 9 
others would be nationals of other and smaller powers. The conflict in 
interests, which there is nothing in the organization of the League of 
Nations even to obscure, much less to destroy, naturally tends to bring 
about the selection of men who by reason of their age, their experience, 
their character and attainments enjoy the confidence of the large group 
of small powers whose part in the election is essential. For whatever 
great powers may do when they fall into controversy, resort to the 
Permanent Court is recognized as the most important guaranty of 
justice to the smaller powers. Their interest in the selection of judges 
is therefore very keen. 

As the men proposed by the national groups of great powers must 
submit themselves to the election by the smaller powers, the great 
powers naturally put forward men of eminence whose records they think 
will stand scrutiny; and as the judges proposed by the groups in the 
smaller powers are to pass upon the controversies of the great powers, 
they are prompted to offer men of the required competence. No insti- 
tution in this world can escape human limitations. We have had difi- 
culties at times with reference to the choice of men for the Supreme 
Court of the United States. If you reflect upon the seleetion of judges 
for a permanent international court, I am inclined to think that you 
will find that it would be difficult to suggest a method which in its 
general features would be more likely to secure a bench of international 
judges in which confidence could be reposed. If you sought to establish 
a world court independently of the League of Nations, the 50 or more 
states which are now members of the league would haye to join in 
electing judges, and it would be necessary to provide a practical plan 
by which you would have an organization of all the states concerned 
which would measurably correspond to the organization of the council 
and assembly of the league in order to insure the balance of the small 
and great powers which is essential to the establishment of an effective 
tribunal. I think that the real point with some of our friends who 
oppose the present method of selection is not that the method itself is 
inherently defective, but that they are opposed to a permanent court 
altogether. But for many reasons, which I can not undertake at this 
time to detail, it has long been the desire and policy of the United 
States to have a permanent international court. 

Similar considerations apply to the fixing and payment of the salaries 
of the judges and the expenses of the court. The league provides the 
organization for this purpose, but it should be remembered that it is 
upwards of 50 countries composing the league and supporting the 
court that fix the salaries and that these countries pay them together 
with the expenses of the court according to their quotas. If there were 


no league, the salaries and expenses of a world court would have to be 
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contributed by the supporting governments, and there would have to be 
machinery for making the budget apportionment and payment. What 
is really of importance is the fact that when judges have been elected, 
neither they nor their decisions are subject to the control of the league. 
A judge can be dismissed only when in the unanimous opinion of the 
other judges he has ceased to fulfill the required conditions. I should 
add that the ordinary judges, as distinguished from the deputy judges, 
are not permitted to exercise any political or administrative function 
during their term of office. The revision of the statute of the court, 
which is now awaiting approval, not only contains this prohibition but 
also provides that the members of the court may not engage in any 
other occupation of a professional nature. 

What is the function of the World Court? It is to pass upon ques- 
tions which arise between states, It does not take cognizance of con- 
troversies between individuals, or controversies between individuals and 
a state. A state may make the cause of its nationals its own, and thus 
present a controversy with another state, of which the court has 
jurisdiction. This was illustrated in the cases decided at the last term 
of the court between France and Brazil and France and Yugoslavia, in 
each of which the French Government had espoused the cause of the 
holders of bonds issued by the other Government. 

Unless the states which support the court have otherwise agreed, 
resort to the court is not compulsory; they retain the right to refuse to 
submit their cases to the court. In the proposal that the United States 
should adhere to the protocol of the court, it has not been suggested 
that the United States should accept a compulsory jurisdiction. If the 
United States adheres, it can still refuse to submit to the court any 
particular controyersy. The court will not decide a dispute between 
states unless the parties to the dispute have consented to its submission 
to the court, 

Now, there is a class of controversies which Governments ought 
always to be willing to submit to judicial settlement. These are con- 
troversies over what are essentially questions of law as distinguished 
from questions of mere policy. They are disputes concerning questions 
of international law, as to the interpretation of treaties, as to the 
existence of facts out of which international obligation arises, or as to 
the reparation that should be made when there bas been a breach of an 
international obligation. Questions of this sort in all civilized coun- 
tries are normally disposed of by judicial tribunals. It has been the 
declared policy of the United States that such questions should be 
submitted to arbitration, which is a form of judicial settlement. We 
have not taken the unreasonable position before the world that we 
would take the law into our own hands and that where we had a 
legal dispute with another country we should insist on deciding it for 
ourselves, The pact of Paris, or the Kellogg pact, would be but a 
ridiculous form of words if the attitude of those who signed it were 
otherwise, for this agreement says not only that war is renounced as 
a national policy but that the settlement of disputes shall be had 
only by pacific means, ‘Pacific means for the settlement of a legal 
controversy, if the parties can not come to an agreement, is judicial 
settlement. In the class of questions I have just described the statute 
of the court provides that the States supporting it may, if they choose, 
sign what is called an optional clause accepting compulsory jurisdic- 
tion. A considerable number of States—I believe about 42, including 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Germany—have signed this clause, 
A large number of these have not as yet ratified. Aside from this 
optional clause there are a great number of special treaties between 
countries which provide for the submission of controversies to the 
World Court if the parties find themselves unable to agree. 

What law does the court apply in the disposition of controversies? 
It applies international law. What is international law? It is the 
body and principles and rules which civilized States consider as binding 
upon them in their mutual relations, It rests upon the consent of 
sovereign States. There are many questions which are discussed by 
international jurists with respect to principles which are not yet em- 
bodied in international law, as there is no satisfactory evidence of the 
consent of States to be bound by them. There are also particular prin- 
ciples and rules that are binding upon particular States, because they 
are established by treaties between such States. These rules are not, 
yroperly speaking, international law, but they govern the States that 
iave agreed to them. 

If there is a dispute as to a question of international law and the 
court finds that there is po international law on the subject, it says 
so. It is not its function to create rules of international law. It 
explores, hears arguments, and determines whether there is a rule of 
international law applicable to a given case, Its decisions on such 
questions expound and clarify international law. The law thus develops 
in a normal way by the unfolding of its accepted principles in their 
application to particular disputes. But the court does not assume the 
function of a legislature. The court is naturally very cautious in this 
part of its work; an international court would not long survive that 
took to itself the legislative function or the making of law for States. 
In the ascertainment of international law the court examines inter- 
national custom as evidence of a general practice accepted as law, the 
general principles of law recognized by civilized nations, and also 
judicial decisions and the teachings of the most highly qualified pub- 
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licists of the various nations as subsidiary means for the determination 
of rules of law. 

It is often said that before an international court can properly func- 
tion there should be law to apply. Of course, there is an existing body 
of international law. No intelligent person would deny that. What 
is meant is that it is a limited body, and that it should be extended 
so as to provide adequately for the government of the relations of 
States to each other. That proeess is involved in what is called the 
codification of international law, a phrase used ambiguously, but gen- 
erally taken to describe both a definitive statement of existing law and 
also desirable modifications in order to add to and improve the law. 
That progress should be made in the codification of international law 
is the earnest desire of jurists and all who seek to hasten and make 
secure the reign of law in place of force. The intelligent efforts now 
being made in this direction are among the most gratifying signs of 
our times and worthy of all praise and support. But it must be recog- 
nized that the process is an extremely slow one, for it depends not only 
upon the acquiescence of jurists in definitions and proposed changes, 
which is about as difficult to secure as a concensus of theologians, but 
also the final approval of governments, which is almost impossible to 
obtain when the questions involved are of serious practica! importance 
and the objectives of governments differ. Such statements and amend- 
ments of the law require the same acquiescence of the States composing 
the family of nations as that which underlies existing international 
law. 

It should also be observed that even where there is an accepted prin- 
ciple of law, it fares much better in the application of it to particular 
states of fact in controversies as they arise than in an attempted 
formulation of it in the endeavor to enact a rigid statute. That has 
been the experience in efforts at codification of domestic or municipal 
law, and obviously the difficulty is far greater when you come to a 
rigid~formulation of international concepts. When a court applies a 
principle, you may readily recognize it and appreciate its application 
although not entirely content with the linguistic expression of it in 
the judicial opinion. 

Neither the desirability nor the difficulty of codifying international 
law furnishes any reason for delay in establishing or supporting a perma- 
nent international court. You would still have to arrange for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes. You could not decide them 
for yourselves. If you gave the decision to arbitrators in sporadic 
arbitrations, you would have the same difficulty, and, in my judgment, 
a much less satisfactory judicial tribunal than a permanent court such 
as the World Court. If you were to wait for an international court 
until you could get a satisfactory body of international law, the only 
time that such a court could function would be in the millennium and 
most people may doubt whether at such a time it would be necessary. 

This discussion, as to the importance of a body of law for the court 
to apply generally takes too little account of the actual conditions with 
which we are confronted. There are many hundreds of treaties in 
force. They are multiplying all the time. Most States are now en- 
meshed in treaties. And the great volume of work occupying the World 
Court lies in the interpretation of treaties. All languages are more or 
less imperfect as the vehicle of intention. Some ambiguities are pre- 
meditated, others are disclosed in the unexpected circumstances which 
always arise. New contingencies suggest shades of meaning. Thus 
treaties must have their judicial interpreters if nations can not agree as 
to their meaning or application and are not going to fight about them. 
The science of interpretation is a familiar one in all civilized countries 
and there is general agreement on the cardinal principles of interpre- 
tation. And this is peculiarly a judicial function. It will keep the 
World Court busy. 

Some have said that the World Court applies to what they call 
“league law.” It goes without saying that as the covenant of the 
league is a treaty between those who have signed it, it is to be applied 
like any other treaty to their disputes. But it is binding only upon 
those who have accepted it. The United States has not. No inter- 
national court would apply to a State the provisions of a treaty to 
which it was not a party and to which it had not acceded or adhered. 
What is called league law is law for the members of the league in the 
sense that their agreement is obligatory among themselves. The fact 
that the United States is not a member of the league does not alter 
this in the slightest particular, and whether or not we support the 
World Court makes no difference in this respect. The court must 
interpret the agreement between the members of the league fairly, as 
it must interpret our agreements fairly, if it has occasion to do so. 
The United States and every other country outside the league is bound 
only by what it has accepted and the others are bound by what they 
have accepted. 

Some say that the United States is a country so powerful, so rich, 
and that there are so many who look at us askance, that it would be 
unsafe to entrust a decision even of legal questions to a permanent 
court. If that reasoning were accepted, it might lead te the conclusion 
that it would not be safe to entrust the decision to anyone but our- 
selves, and we should have the frankness to acknowledge that we in- 
tend to maintain our own views at any cost, even if we have to fight 
for them. To my mind, there would be a far greater degree of in- 
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security in the long run in such a highly objectionable and intransigent 
attitude even on the part of a great and powerful nation. Particularly 
is this so when the great and powerful nation would be weakened in 
the effort to maintain such a policy by the large number of its citizens 
who desire peaceful settlements and by the fact that ultimate action 
must depend upon a Congress affected by this body of opinion. This 
is apart from the international obligation we have deliberately assumed 
to resort solely to pacific measures. As we have thus given our pledge 
to have legal controversies settled in a peaceful way, we should can- 
didly admit that we need an international judicial tribunal to determine 
them. 

How does the World Court work? I shall try to give you an intimate 
description of its procedure, my participation in which during the past 
year has been one of the most interesting experiences of my life. When 
the disputant States agree to submit their controversy to the court, 
each party prepares what is called a case, or memoir, which sets forth 
its contentions, the facts which support them, the documents concerned, 
its arguments and authorities. Time is fixed for the presentation of 
these cases and also for a counter case, or counter memoir, by each 
party in answer to the case of its opponent. Then, if desired, further 
time is allowed for a reply on each side after the counter cases have been 
filed. It is, of course, possible that there will be some question of fact 
and the court may, if it desires, take evidence or arrange for the taking 
of evidence. But ordinarily, on the full presentation of all the cir- 
cumstances and documents, such disputes of fact as there may be are 
likely to turn out to be of an inconsequential character or to be 
sufficiently resolved by the documents submitted. The pleadings, evi- 
dence, and arguments thus being in order, the controversy is called for 
hearing. The president of the court, who is elected for three years 
and must reside at The Hague, presides. The first president of the 
court was Judge Loder, the eminent Dutch jurist who had much to 
do with the formulation of the statute of the court. The next president 
was Judge Huber, of Switzerland, far famed as an international jurist. 
The present president is Judge Anzilotti, of Italy, a distinguished 
professor of law and possessing one of the most acute and fairest 
minds with which it has been my privilege to come into close contact. 
The judges sit in the order of their election and those elected at the 
same time in the order of their age. Adjoining them are such deputy 
judges as may have been called for the case and the national judges 
who may have been appointed where a party to the dispute has no 
national as a regular judge. 

The practice at the hearing is largely after the tradition of arbitra- 
tions. You will recall that, in the case of arbitrations, when the parties 
were ready and it suited the convenience of the arbitrators, the counsel 
and the arbitrators proceeded to some chosen place and there arguments 
were heard ad libitum. The permanent court is a paradise for adyo- 
cates. It is the only permanent tribunal in the world, in the work of 
which I have had the pleasure of participating either as counsel or judge, 
where counsel can talk as Jong as they please and without interruption. 
How I have enyied them! Whatever impatience I may have felt at the 
length of the arguments, and the repetition which sometimes character- 
izes the discourses even of the best advocates, has been offset by my 
realization of the supreme satisfaction of the contesting counsel. It 
should be said, however, that, as governments are parties, they are 
generally represented by men of recognized ability, who have made the 
most careful preparation. It is, of course, impossible for courts with 
crowded calendars such as those of our domestic tribunals to give a 
large amount of time to oral arguments, and, while they seek to be fair, 
and even generous, in their allowance of time in particular cases of 
importance, the pressure of cases of little importance shortens the oppor- 
tunity. But when a court is so situated, as is the World Court, that it 
can hear very full arguments, it is of the greatest convenience to the 
judges, for when the argument is over they know all about the case. 
Every important document has been read, the material evidence has 
been painstakingly reviewed, every point thoroughly discussed, and 
every weighty authority presented. As the arguments proceed, every 
judge has a stenographie report. There are long sittings, from about 
10.30 to 1 o'clock, and after a recess for luncheon from about a quarter 
past 3 to 6 or even 7. In the evening the report of the morning argu- 
ments is circulated, and late at night or early the next morning the 
report of the afternoon arguments. Each judge can each day check up 
on every point. If, after the principal argument on one side, opposing 
counsel suggest that they would like a day before starting their argu- 
ments, the request is likely to be granted. A similar course may be 
taken before the arguments in reply, In the case of the so-called Free 
Zones about the Lake of Geneva, a controversy of long standing between 
France and Switzerland, as to which both countries felt deeply and 
which inyolved the consideration of the effect of treaties of 1815 and 
1816, and the facts of a long intermediate history, counsel for France 
took about two days in opening the case. The Swiss counsel took three 
days for their answer. The French counsel took about two days for 
their reply and the Swiss counsel closed the case in another two days, 

I am constantly asked to what extent the difference in language 
creates a difficulty. I should say, very little. There are two official 
Janguages—French and English, The parties may select either in pre- 
senting their decuments. Generally they select French. These can be 
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translated if any judge so desires. I should say, however, that I do 
not think that a judge could do his work satisfactorily if he did not 
read French easily, The revision of the statute of the court, now be- 
fore the countries for approval, provides that a judge shall be able to 
read both of the official languages and speak at least one of them. 

The oral arguments may be presented in either English or French at 
the will of the parties, Another language may be chosen if the court 
permits. Translators are always present and, whatever language is 
used, there is at frequent intervals a translation into the other official 
language. This occurs generally about every 20 minutes or so, There 
are three translators who are busy taking notes of the oral argument 
and have extraordinary aptitude in immediately translating. When a 
document is read it is handed to the translators, who translate the text, 
The stenographer’s minutes, to which I have referred, distributed each 
day, are in both French and English. It is an advantage to a judge to 
understand spoken French, even if he does not speak it fluently. The 
present judges, with two or three exceptions, both read and speak Eng- 
lish. The translators are also present in the consultation rooms and 
are ready, if desired, to translate from one language into the other. 
In the consultations most of the judges speak in French; some speak in 
English. As English is as much an official language as French, all the 
formal official work of the court is in both languages—that is, the 
reports of the arguments are found in both languages and so are the 
judgments of the court. 

Immediately at the close of the oral argument the court goes into 
conference for the purpose of determining whatever preliminary ques- 
tions are involved—that is, in relation to the jurisdiction of the court 
or with respect to the interpretation of the special agreement submitting 
the case to the court, where question has been raised as to what 
is really before the court for decision. This conference is entirely pre- 
liminary, and as soon as the court has decided, and this does not 
generally take very long, as to what questions are before it, a day is 
fixed for the submission of preliminary or tentative opinions. There- 
upon, each judge, before any consultation among the members of the 
court as to the merits, proceeds to write a preliminary opinion or note 
on the facts and the law. This is rather a thrilling experience. It is 
a practice that could be had only in a court with abundant time at its 
disposal. But I confess that I sometimes wish that every member of 
our courts were required after an argument to write out an opinion as 
a basis for the consultation, No judge cares to appear at a disad- 
vantage, although the opinion or note as it is called is only tentative, 
He does not care to disclose a failure to study the case or to apprehend 
its points or to appreciate the weight of the respective arguments. His 
mentality is somewhat at stake, as well as the controversy. The result 
is that he is likely to pay close attention to the oral arguments, to ex- 
amine with care every document, to consult each important authority; 
he may even analyze the oral arguments as he has them day by day; 
he keeps thinking about crucial points, awaiting with deep interest the 
development of the argument. The case absorbs all hls waking thought 
and when the argument is over he is likely to havea fairly clear idea 
of the case and to have shaped his views regarding it. Of course, judges 
in all courts differ. Some jump very quickly, perhaps too quickly, to 
conclusions ; others find it difficult to jump at all. Some go directly to 
the point at issue and are disposed to brush aside philosophical in- 
quiries that are not essential to the determination. Others may be 
more inclined to consider questions from the standpoint of eternal 
postulates and to work their way gradually from these to the particular 
dispute, It is the meeting of such minds, particularly in an inter- 
national court, which gives to litigating governments ground for confi- 
dence and keeps before the world the ideal of international justice. 

As I have said, each judge in his own sanctum works on bis own 
opinion, knowing that it will be analyzed and eviscerated by equally if not 
more able men who bave studied the case with the same attention. 
Generally five or six days, or perhaps a week, are given for the prepa- 
ration of these preliminary opinions. They are filed with the registrar 
of the court and circulated in confidence to the members of the court; a 
day or two is given for their consideration and then the court mects 
in consultation. The president of the court prepares the agenda for 
the consultation, listing every point of fact or law that is involved in 
what he believes to be a satisfactory order. This is circulated. The 
judges meet and first decide whether they will accept or amend the 
agenda. Each point is then taken up and discussed. It is discussed, 
even as counsel have discussed the case, without limit of time until, with 
all the courtesy that is due to brethren who differ, it appears that a 
vote should be had. Then a vote is taken on the particular question 
and the conference proceeds to the next point on the agenda, In this 
way, day after day, with long hours from morning to evening, the 
court sits in the most intimate and candid discussion until finally the 
last question is reached and the vote is taken which decides the con- 
troversy. Thereupon, immediately and without either oral discussion 
or nominations, two members of the court are selected by secret ballot 
to join the president of the court in drafting the judgment of the court 
in accordance with the majority vote. This committee immediately goes 
to work. It decides its plan of action according to the conyenience of 
its members. By uninterrupted activity it prepares a draft judgment 
that suits the committee. The judgment recites the proceedings lead- 
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ing up to the hearing of the case, the points of fact, the various points 
of law; it discusses the questions, sets forth the determinations of the 
court on each question, and then finally gives its award. The com- 
mittee circulates its draft of the judgment and a couple of days are 
given to the other members of the court to file in writing any amend- 
ments they propose. The committee considers these amendments, de- 
cides what it will accept or reject, and circulates its revised draft. 
A conference of the full court is then called for discussion of the 
draft. It is read like a legislative bill. Any point of objection ‘s 
discussed and yoted upon until finally the form of judgment has 
received the approval of the majority of the court. A day is then 
fixed for a second reading on which dissenting opinions are required 
to be filed and, in the light of these opinions, the second reading is 
had and the final vote taken. Counsel for the respective parties are 
informed, the court meets, hands down its judgment, and calls the next 
case. The judgment of the court, I should remind you, has no binding 
force except between the parties which have submitted the controversy to 
the court and in respect of that particular case. 

This, you will sec, is extremely deliberate procedure; but nothing 
could be more important than deliberateness and thoroughness in the 
disposition of international controversies, where not the fortune of 
individual litigants are at stake but the future course of governments 
which have been unable to reach an accord as to their mutual 
obligations. 

In all this work a judge, who has been appointed in a particular case 
by a government because it has no national among the regular judges, 
takes his place as a fully accredited member of the court. He hears 
the arguments, gives his tentative opinion, participates in the con- 
sultations, and votes with the rest of the judges. At first sight it 
might be thought that this plan, which carries forward the traditions of 
arbitral procedure, would intrude a partisan element into the court. It 
is to be borne in mind, however, that there is a national of the other 
party to the dispute already on the court or similarly appointed. It 
must also be remembered that there are at least 9, and maybe 11, 
judges sitting, aside from judges thus temporarily designated. The 
governments thus appointing a judge naturally desire to have a dis- 
tinguished appointee, and hence a jurist of high repute is generally 
designated. For example, in the case between France and Switzerland 
as to the free zones, Eugene Dreyfus, president of the court of appeal 
at Paris, was appointed judge ad hoc—that is, for that case—as the 
French judge who had been elected as a member of the court had died, 
and there was no French judge upon the bench. It must not be as- 
sumed that a judge who is appointed as a national of a particular 
country to sit in its case will decide in favor of that country. Lord 
Finlay showed the independence of a judge when he decided against 
Great Britain. He was a regularly elected judge. But quite apart 
from any tendency there may be in the case of national judges ap- 
pointed for a particular case to look favorably upon the contentions of 
his country, the appointment of such a judge is, I found, of the greatest 
value in the work of an international tribunal. It greatly aids in dis- 
posing of any notion that a case has not been thoroughly considered or 
bas been decided in any way than upon its merits as the majority sees 
them. The judge reads all the tentative opinions of his colleagues. 
He thus sees how the case has impressed each one of the judges from 
their individual preliminary statements. He meets with them in con- 
sultation and hears every position yigorously and thoroughly presented 
and discussed. He has the opportunity to present his own views. In 
his original opinion, in consultations, in criticisms of the draft judg- 
ment, at every point, he is heard. 

If the court is against him, he knows why, and it is most probable 
that he will go back to his country with the message that whatever may 
be thought of the judgment there was not the slightest question of the 
sincerity, the independence, and the thoroughness of the consideration 
of the case. If he were not there, if no national of a State which is 
a party to the dispute were on the court, it would be far easier to give 
currency fo notions of the intrusion of political and partisan con- 
siderations. 

In the comprehensive discussions in the consultation room there is, 
of course, opportunity for vigor and effectiveness in debate. Judges are 
not only human in their limitations but in their aspirations. They 
desire the respect of their colleagues. They hope for the esteem of the 
world, There is only one way that they can get either or both, and 
that is by using all the ability that God has given them, by unremitting 
industry, by candid expressions. That I have found to be characteristic 
of the international court. Whatever defects it has are those which 
inhere in all our imperfect human undertakings. They are found in 
our domestic courts, even in the highest. The one thing that has 
impressed my mind is this: After sitting alone with one’s own task, 
endeavoring to reach a conclusion as to the merits of a stubbornly 
contested dispute, wondering what one's colleagues think of the different 
points that have been laboriously argued, one can not but have a feeling 
of exaltation in reading the preliminary opinions as they come in, and 


in realizing to what extent the minds of men, drawn from many coun- 


tries, move along the same lines of careful reasoning. Whether one 
agreed or not with this or that opinion, one’s respect was heightened 
by the exhibition of intelligent and conscientious application, of learn- 
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ing and mastery, of the power of analysis, and cogent statement, which 
are the marks of judicial work of superior excellence. There has always 
been danger in all tribunals, both domestic and international, whether 
constituted by arbitral arrangements or otherwise, of the alloy of policy, 
even of intrigue, of attitudes taken in deference to power rather than to 
justice. I am inclined to think that this sort of influence is much 
more to be dreaded in international arbitrations, such as it is in most 
eases practically possible to set up, than in such an organization as the 
World Court. 

The way to meet such intrusions is by the earnestness and ability of 
judges who are not respecters of persons or particular governments, but 
of the law and of justice, by winning the victories of reason in intimate 
debates, by well-considered deliverances which satisfy intelligent opinion. 
In this way the Supreme Court of the United States, despite all the 
difficulties that surrounded its early days, has come to be more firmly 
established in the respect and confidence of our people than any of the 
other institutions of Government. 

I have not discussed the terms of the protocol which has been signed 
on behalf of the United States for its adherence to the World Court. 
I referred to them in an address before the American Society of Inter- 
national Law. They will be the subject of abundant discussion by 
others, and I have preferred to devote my time on this occasion to the 
effort to give you a picture of the court at work. I may say, however, 
that in my opinion the conditions of this protocol fully protect the 
interests of our country. 

The judicial settlement of international disputes can not be adequately 
secured by mere sporadic, occasional efforts. There should be continuity, 
permanency, the opportunity for the growth of confidence and for the 
firm establishment of the tradition both of competency and judicial in- 
dependence, As a nation devoted to the interests of peace, we have the 
utmost concern in this development. To hold aloof is to belie our as- 
pirations and to fail to do our part in forming the habit of mind upon 
which all hopes of permanent peace depend. In supporting the World 
Court in the manner proposed, we lose nothing that we could other- 
wise preserve; we take no serious risks that we could otherwise avoid; 
we enhance rather than impair our ultimate security; and we heighten 
the mutual confidence which rests on demonstrated respect for the 
essential institutions of international justice. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution of the Senate: 

S. 581. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Jerome 
Bridge Co., a corporation, to maintain a bridge already con- 
structed across the Gasconade River near Jerome, Mo.; 

S. 967. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a highway bridge across the Hudson River between 
the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, N. Y.; 

S. 1752. An act to grant extensions of time on oil and gas 
prospecting permits; and 

8. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
an ambassador to Poland. 2 

The message also announced that the House bad passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) to amend sections 3 and 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, con- 
struction, and maintenance of a memorial highway to connect 
Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Me- 
morial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 1784) authorizing an appropriation for improvements 
upon the Government-owned land at Wakefield, Westmoreland 
County, Va., the birthplace of George Washington, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 156. An act to authorize the disposal of public land 
classified as temporarily or permanently unproductive on Fed- 
eral irrigation projects; 

H. R. 288. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of North Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort 
Yates, N. Dak. ; 

H. R. 977. An act establishing under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice a division of the Bureau of Investigation 
to be known as the division of identification and information ; 

H. R. 1198. An act to authorize the United States to be made 
a party defendant in any suit or action which may be com- 
menced by the State of Oregon in the United States District 
Court for the district of Oregon, for the determination of the 
title to all or any of the lands constituting the beds of Malheur 
and Harney Lakes in Harney County, Oreg., and lands riparian 
thereto, and to all or any of the waters of said Jakes and their 
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tributaries, together with the right to control the use thereof, 
authorizing all persons claiming to have an interest in said 
land, water, or the use thereof to be made parties or to inter- 
yene in said suit or action, and conferring jurisdiction on the 
United States courts over such cause; 

H. R. 2673. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Arkansas River at or near the city 
of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark. ; 

H. R. 3392. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 
the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea and Meigs Counties, 
Tenn. ; 

H. R. 3395. An act authorizing the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion to pay for information concerning violations of the narcotic 
laws of the United States; 

H. R.3655. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Clinch River near Kingston, in Roane County, 
Tenn. ; 

H. R. 5191. An act to authorize the State of Nebraska to make 
additional use of Niobrara Island; 

H. R. 5262. An act to amend section 829 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; R 

H. R. 5277. An act to eliminate the renewal of oath of office 
of Government employees under certain conditions; 

H. R. 5401. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana to construct, maintain, and operate free 
highway bridges across Bayou Bartholomew at or near each of 
the following-named points in Morehouse Parish, La.: Coras 
Bluff, Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry, and Parkers Ferry; 

H. R. 5415. An act to legalize a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River between Hartford and Bellwood, Ala.; 

H. R. 7414. An act to provide for a uniform retirement date 
for authorized retirements of Federal personnel; 

H. R. 7642. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
St. Louis, Mo.; and 

II. R. 8296. An act to amend the act of May 25, 1926, entitled 
“An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant certain other 
relief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

MOUNT VERNON BOULEVARD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair) laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) to amend sections 3 and 4 
of the act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, 
construction, and maintenance of a memorial highway to con- 
nect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington,” 
which was, on page 2, lines 3 and 4, to strike out “July 18, 
1918” and insert “ August 2, 1882.” 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the only change is that in 
the condemnation for this highway there was a statute subse- 
quent to the one that was named in the bill as it passed the 
Senate. This amendment simply modifies it so as to make avail- 
able the last statute in Virginia for condemnation purposes. I 
move to concur in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WAKEFIELD, VA., BIRTHPLACE OF WASHINGTON 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1784) author- 
izing an appropriation for improvements upon the Government- 
owned land at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., the 
birthplace of George Washington, which were, on page 1, lines 
6 and 7, to strike out the words “by the Secretary of War”; on 
page 1, line 10, to strike out the words “to be selected”; on 
page 2, line 1, to strike out the words “by the said Secretary 
of War“; on page 2, lines 1 and 2, to strike out the words “the 
remainder of said appropriation”; on page 2, line 6, to strike 
out all after “tion” down to and including the word “ associa- 
tion ” in line 8; and on page 2, line 19, to strike out all after the 
word “necessary down to and including the word“ Commis- 
sion,” in line 20, and insert: 


Provided, That the plans for all said buildings and gardens to be con- 
structed or restored hereunder and the location of said monument shall 
be subject to the approval of the Fine Arts Commission and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the expenditure of said funds shall be subject 
to the prior approval of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, 
That said bullding and all lands owned by the Wakefield National Memo- 
rial Association shall on completion of the restoration be conveyed to 
the United States as a gift for administration, protection, and mainte- 
nance as hereinafter provided. 
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Src. 2. That the said premises and all structures thereon shall con- 
stitute the George Washington Birthplace National Monument at Wake- 
field, Va., which is hereby established and set apart for the preservation 
of the historical associations connected therewith, for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people, and the said national monument shall be here- 
after administered by the National Park Service under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, subject to the provisions of the act of 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat., p. 535), as amended. 

Sec. 3. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are repealed to the extent of such inconsistency. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I move to concur in the 
amendments of the House. They do not increase the amount of 
money. They simply transfer the jurisdiction of the monument 
and grounds from the War Department to the Interior Depart- 
ment, and provide that upon the completion of the construction 
of this replica of Washington's birthplace the association shall 
convey the title to the Government. I understand from Mem- 
bers of the House that the association has agreed to do this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGES 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 3392) granting the consent of Congress to the Highway 
Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on the Dayton» 
Decatur Road between Rhea and Meigs Counties, Tenn., which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BROCK. I move to substitute this bill for Senate bill 
1187, the same bill, which has been reported out of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee fo substitute this bill for a 
similar bill reported from the Committee on Commerce, and 
now on the calendar? The Chair hears none. 

AF there objection to the present consideration of the House 
? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Brock, the bill (S. 1187) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Highway Department of the State of 
Tennessee to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Tennessee River on the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea 
and Meigs Counties, Tenn., was ordered to be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 3655) granting the consent of Congress to the Highway 
Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Clinch River near Kingston, in Roane County, Tenn., 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BROCK. I desire to substitute this bill for Senate bill 
1837, a similar bill, which has been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the House bill? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Brook, the biil (S. 1337) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Highway Department of the State of 
Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Clinch River near 
Kingston, in Roane County, Tenn., was ordered to be indefinitely 
postponed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 5191. An act to authorize the State of Nebraska to 
make additional use of Niobrara Island; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 7414, An act to provide for a uniform retirement date 
for authorized retirements of Federal personnel; to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 

H. R. 156. An act to authorize the disposal of public land 
classified as temporarily or permanently unproductive on Fed- 
eral irrigation projects; and 

H. R. 8296. An act to amend the act of May 25, 1926, entitled 
“An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant certain other 
relief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for other pur- 
poses“; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 238. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of North Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort 
Yates, N. Dak.; 
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H. R. 2678. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River at or near the 
city of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark.; 

H. R. 5401. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway Com- 
mission of Louisiana to construct, maintain, and operate free 
highway bridges across Bayou Bartholomew at or near each of 
the following-named points in Morehouse Parish, La.: Coras 
Bluff, Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry, and Parkers Ferry; 

H. R.5415. An act to legalize a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River between Hartford and Bellwood, Ala.; and 

H. R.7642. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near St. 
Louis, Mo.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 977. An act establishing under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice a division of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to be known as the division of identification and informa- 
tion; 

H. R. 1198. An act to authorize the United States to be made 
a party defendant in any suit or action which may be com- 
menced by the State of Oregon in the United States District 
Court for the District of Oregon, for the determination of the 
title to all or any of the lands constituting the beds of Malheur 
and Harney Lakes in Harney County, Oreg., and lands riparian 
thereto, and to all or any of the waters of said lakes and their 
tributaries, together with the right to control the use thereof, 
authorizing all persons claiming to have an interest in said 
land, water, or the use thereof to be made parties or to inter- 
vene in said suit or action, and conferring jurisdiction on the 
United States courts over such cause; 

H. R. 3395. An act authorizing the Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition to pay for information concerning violations of the 
narcotic laws of the United States; 

H. R. 5262. An act to amend section 829 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; and 

H. R. 5277. An act to eliminate the renewal of oath of office 
of Government employees under certain conditions; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I desire to give 
notice that when paragraph 1554 is reached when the bill is as 
in Committee of the Whole it is my intention to offer an amend- 
ment thereto. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may the pend- 
ing amendment be stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment passed 
ever will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 202, paragraph 1502, after 
line 5, the committee proposes to insert: 


(b) There shall not be classified under this paragraph: (1) any 
article chiefly used for the amusement of children, or (2) any part of 
any such article. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment appears in 
other paragraphs of the sundries schedules, namely, in para- 
graphs 1541 and 1542. 

Mr, SMOOT. It also appears in paragraph 1513 particularly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It also appears in paragraph 
1513, which is the paragraph relating to toys. The committee 
have offered an amendment defining the word “toy” as fol- 
lows: 

As used in this paragraph the term toy“ means an article chiefiy 
used for the amusement of children, whether or not also suitable for 
physical exercise or for mental development. 


In view of the correlation of this amendment to the amend- 
ment that we already have adopted in paragraph 1513, I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Utah that we let it go over and take it 
up after we shall have defined what a toy is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to make the same request, and I 
think that ought to be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the amendment will be passed over, to 
be considered in connection with the amendment in paragraph 
1513. The clerk will state the next amendment passed over. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment passed over 
is on page 202, paragraph 1503, line 20, where the Committee 
on Finance proposed to strike out “5 cents per inch, 2 cents 
per inch and 20” and to insert “one-half of 1 cent per inch, 
60 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than one-half of 1 cent 
and not more than 5 cents per inch, 90.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from New York wish to ask a 
question? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Utah desires to make 
a statement, I shall be glad to hear it. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 should like to make a brief statement as to 
this item; and if the Senator has no objection, I will proceed at 
this time. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator, as I understand, is about to 
explain the reasons for the increase in the rate on imitation 
pearl beads? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that is my intention. 

The rate of duty, Mr. President, under existing law is 60 per 
cent ad valorem, which is the same as the rate reported by the 
Senate committee on beads valued at not over one-half cent per 
inch. On beads valued at more than one-half of 1 cent and not 
more than 5 cents per inch the Senate committee proposes a rate 
of 90 per cent ad valorem, which is an increase over the existing 
law. The House bill provided on beads valued at not more than 
5 cents per inch 2 cents per inch and 20 per cent ad valorem. 
On iridescent beads valued at not over 10 cents per inch the 
rate proposed by the Finance Committee is 90 per cent ad 
valorem ; all others 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The House bill provides as follows: Valued at not over 5 cents 
per inch, 2 cents per inch and 20 per cent ad valorem ; iridescent 
beads valued not over 10 cents per inch, 4 cents per inch and 
40 per cent ad valorem; all other beads, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The compound rates on imitation solid pearl beads in the 
House bill, ranging from 60 per cent to 2,000 per cent ad 
valorem, were reduced to a straight 60 per cent and 90 per cent 
ad valorem rate. 

I want the Senate to mark particularly the change which has 
been made. The rates ranged in the House bill all the way 
8 60 per cent to 2,000 per cent ad valorem, as I have already 
sa 

The domestic production in 1924 was $5,000,000, and in 1928 
it was reduced to $1,500,000. 

The imports in 1924 were $2,269,820, and in 1928 they were 
$1,352,115. s 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator repeat those 
figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. The imports in 1924 were $2,269,820; and in 
1928, $1,852,115. Although the imports have decreased 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why does the Senator not call attention 
to the increase on imitation pearl beads? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have given the figures, and now I wish to 
call attention to the real reason why the changes were made. 
Although the importations have decreased more, one-half of 
them, on a value basis, come from Japan as low as one-eighth 
of 1 cent per inch. Therefore, the quantity of these importa- 
tions is a big factor in the domestic market. The importations 
from Japan, which began to come in large volume in 1924, were 
of inferior quality, as everybody knows; but it is now reported 
that they have improved to such a degree that the competition 
of the domestic beads is quite severe. 

The following table gives the comparative average cost of 
production in seven selling-price groups. The United States 
does not produce below Group 3, of which the average cost of 
production is 2.79 cents per inch, while Japan has an average 
cost of production in Group 1 of 0.23 cent and in Group 2 of 
0.79 cent per inch. 

I think if the Senate will listen to these figures and consider 
them they must of necessity come to the conclusion that if we 
want to take care of that class of imitation pearls the rates 
provided for by the Finance Committee should be agreed to. 

Now let me call attention to the different groups provided for 
in this paragraph. 

In Group 1, selling price value less than 1.67 cents, thè average 
cost-of-production value in cents per inch in Japan is 0.23 cent. 
In Group 2, selling-price value 1.67 cents to 3.33 cents per inch, 
in Japan the cost of production per inch is 0.79 cent, and in 
France it is 0.90 cent. 
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In Group 3, value in cents per inch from 3.32 to 5, in Japan 
the cost of production is 1.01 cents, and in France 1.06 cents. 

In Group 4, value in cents per inch 5.01 to 6.66, in Japan 
the production cost is 1.01 cents, and in France it is 1.14 cents. 

In Group 5, value in cents per inch 6.66 to 13.83, in Japan the 
production cost is 1.01 cents, and in France.it is 2.06 cents, 
In the United States the cost of production is 7.23 cents. 

In Group 6, 13.34 cents to 20 cents, in Japan the production 
cost is 1.01 cents—see the marked difference—in France 3.52 
cents, and in the United States 7.89 cents. 

In Group 7, over 20 cents, the production cost in Japan is 
still 1.01; France has not exported any of that group at all, 
but in the United States the production cost is 17.95 cents. 

The only reason that the Finance Committee felt justified in 
making the change was because of the marked difference in 
the cost of production in Japan and in the United States. Under 
the House provision as it was written some of the rates run as 
high as 2,000 per cent. The Senate committee limited this by 
amendment, as Senators will notice, to the highest rate of 90 per 
cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can the Senator give any justification for 
action that would increase from 60 per cent to 2,000 per cent 
the tariff duty on beads? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was more than that on the cost of pro- 
duction in the foreign country, but that has been stricken out 
by the committee amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand the Senate committee amend- 
ment only gives an increase on certain kinds of beads from 60 
per cent to 90 per cent, whereas the House bill on certain kinds 
gave an increase of up to 2,000 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. At least 2,000 per cent. I have stated the 
situation as to this industry. The committee had samples pur- 
chased from Japan; the invoices were furnished the committee, 
showing exactly the figures I have stated as the reason of the 
increase from 60 to 90 per cent. Many of the local manufac- 
turers feel that this will take care of merely a certain class of 
this business, and the cheaper classes can not even be protected 
by the rates proposed. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, it is a very odd thing that 
yesterday, without debate, we put diamonds on the free list 
and reduced the rate on pearls from 20 per cent to 10 per cent. 
Now the Senator from Utah gravely proposes that the tax on 
imitation pearl beads, worn by the working girls and by the 
farm girls of America, shall be increased from 1,000 to 1,700 per 
cent. He puts it on the ground that by doing this we are going 
to improve the conditions of the American workingmen and 
American manufacturers! 

There are not any cheap beads like these made here. The 
American manufacturers make a much more expensive and 
higher-priced grade of beads, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps I had better refer to the matter of 
diamonds, of which the Senator has spoken. Under this bill 
rough diamonds come in free. Cut diamonds pay 10 per cent, as 
well as pearls. I suppose the Senator knows the reason of 
that. 

Mr, COPELAND. I do; yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any question about it. We will 
raise some revenue at 20 per cent, but very little, indeed, be- 
cause smuggling takes place then, and the importers are not 
going to take the chance of smuggling at 10 per cent. 

In the first place, the Senator knows, if he has studied the 
question—and I think he has—that the importer gives 6 per 
cent now for the smuggler to bring in these diamonds. That is 
the rate that is paid the smuggler whenever they are smuggled 
into this country. The one who smuggles the diamond into 
the country gets 6 per cent of its value. I do not think the 
importers are going to take a chance on 4 per cent, but they 
did take a chance on 14 per cent. 

As to pearls, the Senator knows how easy they are to smuggle. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have never smuggled any, but I assume 
they would be, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows, from the size of them, that 
they are very easily smuggled. 

Mr. COPELAND, You could put one in your ear. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to ask the Senator a question. In 
order that there may be no more smuggling, and in order that 
the law may not be broken, the Senator proposes to modify the 
tariff rate. Why does he not propose to modify the Volstead 
Act so as to prevent the bringing in of illicit liquor? 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
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8 9 8 Let us wait until that subject comes before the 
Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right; we will wait, but the same argu- 
ment would apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; a diamond can be smuggled very much 
easier than a barrel of liquor. 

; Mr. COPELAND. I am not so sure about that, from what I 
leur. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean, if the law were enforced. 

Mr, COPELAND. Why is it not enforced? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us not get into the prohibition question this 
morning. 

Mr, COPELAND. I do not want to, either. 

Mr. President, I want to repeat what I said a moment ago— 
that there is no American manufacturer of these cheap beads. 
The argument which has been used by the able Senator from 
Utah is mere sophistry. He talks about the protection of the 
American laboring man. Does the Senator know that in this 
country, in making the higher grade of imitation pearl beads— 
those that seil for a very much higher price, and a very fine 
product of bead, which can hardly be told from the real article 
except by an expert—does the Senator know that in making 
those high-grade imitation pearl beads, in the making of which 
we excel, we employ only about 1,000 persons? In contrast to 
that, let me call attention to this fact: 

When these beads are brought in from abroad they must be 
restrung, and many of them are colored, and then the clasp is 
placed on the string which fits at the back of the neck to hold 
the beads in place. The processes of restringing and coloring 
and the addition of the clasps are all carried out in this country; 
and we have to-day 5,000 persons, largely in the East, 5,000 
American workmen carrying on these processes. 

Senators have no idea how many of these imitation pearl 
beads are sold in America. I wish the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] were in the Chamber. He is engaged 
in committee work, and can not be here. 

When this matter was before the committee a witness from 
my city, Mr. Meyer, representing the American manufacturers 
of imitation pearls, was on the-witness stand, and the Senator 
from Michigan said: 


It is apparent that the consumption will be reduced, is it not? 


That is, if this rate were fixed as it has been fixed. 
Mr. Meyer responded: 


No; because the amounts are higher. It is all in the amount. 


Mr. President, I am about to offer an amendment to make 
imitation pearl beads dutiable at 60 per cent ad valorem, the 
present rate. Now I want to go on with this discussion in the 
committee. The Senator from Michigan said, if I may repeat it: 


It is apparent that the consumption will be reduced, is it not? 
Mr. MEYER. No; because the amounts are higher. It is all in the 
amount. If they sell 25,000,000 strings at 10 cents, that is $2,500,000. 


Think of it—millions and millions of these imitation peatl 
beads sold in this country! 
The Senator from Michigan said in reply to that: 


We are much more interested in the 25,000,000 people than in the 
2,500,000. 

Mr. MEYER. Interested in thelr happiness? 

Senator Couzens. Tes. 

Mr. Mrrzn. Which is more important, the happiness of five or ten 
thousand workmen who have dependents or the people who buy a 
luxury? 


Of course, there are not five or ten thousand workmen. There 
are only a thousand workmen engaged in the industry in this 
country; but, however, he said: 


Which is more important, the happiness of five or ten thousand work- 
men who have dependents or the people who buy a luxury? They do 
not have to have a pearl. They can buy some other article for 10 cents. 

Senator Couzens. In other words, you want to cut off the workman's 
privilege to buy a pearl necklace for 10 cents? 

Mr. Meyrex. No; I would not cut the workmen out. If it was a 
necessity of life I would give up. We do not want to deprive them of 
any happiness along that line. 

Senator Covzens. Do you not belleve that jewelry is a necessity of 
life for women? 

Mr. MEYER, I am afraid not, not from my viewpoint. 

Senator Couzens. Why, certainly it is. 


There is not any question that human nature is such that 
everybody, rich or poor, wants to have some jewelry; and the 
people who buy these beads, strung and clasped in America, are 
the poor girls of America. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we have not increased the rate 
on that class of goods. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to offer an amendment to this effect, 
which I think can be done under the rules, because it uses lan- 
guage which is involved in one amendment or the other. This 
is what I desire to substitute for the language from the semi- 
colon on line 19, page 202, to the semicolon on line 23. I wish 
to suggest this amendment: 


Imitation solid pearl beads, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if for no other reason—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there were no other reason for the amend- 
ment 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator propose 
that amendment now? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is compelled to 
hold it out of order, inasmuch as it involves the House text in 
part. It would be in order when individual amendments are in 
order, 

Mr. COPELAND, I understand that; and I think it is in 
order now, if the Chair will bear with me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to suggest to the Senator that the way 
to get at this would be this, which is in order: I think that for 
information as to the importations and the class of importa- 
tions there ought to be a division made there. The Senator can 
reach the same end if he will move to strike out “90 per cent” 
on line 23, and then they will all have a duty of 60 per cent; 
but we can then ascertain just exactly in what class the im- 
portations fall. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
from New York that that will accomplish his purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such an amendment will be 
in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, the Senator 
from New York moves as an amendment to the committee 
amendment that the numerals “60” be substituted for “90.” 
I will say to the Senator from New York that that means that 
all of these classified imitation solid beads will bear a duty of 
60 per cent, which is the present law. 

Mr, COPELAND. Does the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON] agree that that would protect what I have in mind? 

Mr. HARRISON, I think absolutely it would. It would not 
only carry out the classification, but it would leave the other at 
the present rate, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly it. What I should like is to 
have the classification as to the return; and this would do it 
and bring them all to a rate of 60 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. If that is the case—and I am assured by 
my colleagues, the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from Mississippi, that my purpose would be accomplished—of 
course I have nothing more to say. I trust the Senate will 
accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have a 
memorandum inserted in the Recorp in connection with this 
paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PARAGRAPH 15038 

Commodity: Imitation solid pearl beads. 

Summary: Pages 1894-1896. 

Present law: Sixty per cent ad valorem. 

House rate: Valued not over 5 cents per inch, 2 cents per inch, and 
20 per cent ad valorem. Valued over 5 cents per incb, 60 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Senate rate: Valued not over one-half cent per inch, 60 per cent ad 
valorem, Valued one-half cent to 5 cents per inch, 90 per cent ad 
valorem. Valued over 5 cents per inch, 60 per cent ad valorem, 

Equivalent ad valorem rate: The compound rate as passed by the 
House gives equivalent ad valorem rates as follows: 


Value per inch and equivalent ad valorem rate 


Remarks: In 1924 to 1925 imports of imitation solid pearl beads, 
principally from Japan, showed a big increase and amounted to $2,- 
269,820. Imports in 1928 have decreased to $1,852,115. Although 
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imports have decreased, more than one-half of them, on a value basis, 
come from Japan, some as low as one-eighth of 1 cent per inch; there- 
fore the quantity of these importations is a big factor in the domestic 
market. 

Early importations of these beads from Japan were of an Inferior 
quality, but it is now reported that they have improved to such a degree 
that competition with domestic beads is quite severe. 

Information obtained in 1926 shows that the lowest selling price of 
domestic-made beads ranged from 3.34 to 5 cents per inch, with an 
average cost of production, not including selling expenses, of 2.79 cents 
per inch. The average import value per inch, falling within the same 
price range, was 1.01 cents for Japan and 1.06 cents for France. Do- 
mestic production of imitation solid pearl beads has decreased from 
$5,000,000 in 1924 to $1,500,000 in 1928, 

Acting judiciously, the Senate Finance Committee rectified the error 
committed by the Ways and Means Committee with respect to imitation 
pearl beads. The only purpose of the House in adopting such exorbitant 
rates of duty must have been to establish a protective and prohibitive 
tariff; it could not possibly have been thinking of a tariff for revenue. 

Inasmuch as the Finance Committee has proposed the rates of duty 
that ought to prevail, there seems to be little need to discuss these 
rates further. However, a very brief summary of cardinal points 
developed by manufacturers and importers may not be amiss. 

Imitation pearls produced in this country are of the highest quality, 
sold in the finest stores to the wealthier class of customers. It was 
brought out in the Tariff Commission investigation in 1926 that domes- 
tie manufacturers could not produce the cheaper pearls. American pro- 
duction has fallen off tremendously as is evidenced by the figures of 
production : Five million dollars worth in 1924 and but $1,500,000 worth 
in 1928. Producers feel that this is on account of the large number of 
imports coming from Japan and Spain and France, and that a curtail- 
ment of these imports would save for them their only market, the mar- 
ket in the United States (they have no export trade). 

Imports consist largely of cheap imitation pearl beads that are not 
comparable in quality or price with the American article. Whereas 
the American imitation pearl beads can not be sold for less than $1.50 
a string, the bulk of importations are sold for 10 to 25 cents per 
string. To place, as the House bill did, a rate so high as to be equiva- 
lent to an embargo on these cheaper beads of imitation pearl would 
be to deny the women of slender means the pleasure of adorning her- 
self with them. Twenty-five million women now purchase them an- 
nually, and it is incredible to believe that if this source of cheap imita- 
tion pearl beads were denied them that many could afford to purchase 
the American bead at $1.50 a string. 

American manufacturers make the plea that several thousand men 
have been thrown out of work due to the decrease in domestic produc- 
tion during the past few years, and that the exorbitant duties they 
request would return these men to the employed ranks. It would, how- 
ever, simply be a case of robbing “ Peter to pay Paul.” All imported 
beads are not ready for the market when brought into this country; 
in fact, most of them must be dyed, restrung, clasped, and to a very 
considerable extent reconstructed and reworked and used in different 
combinations. Five thousand people, it is estimated, are employed in 
these operations, compared with the 2,000 now employed by domestic 
producers according to their own testimony. The high House rate’ 
(embargo as it really is) would, therefore, remove as many workers 
from their jobs as it would place in work. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask to have the amendment 
stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
CorELAND] proposes to amend the committee amendment on page 
202, line 23, by striking out the numerals “90” and inserting 
the numerals 60.“ 

On a division the amendment ta the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, would the Senator from 
Utah be willing at this time to take up paragraph 1527, which 
is exactly like this, dealing with cheap jewelry? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is jewelry. That is an entirely different 
matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I prefer not to take that up now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 203, line 1, before the 
words “ per cent,” to strike out “4 cents per inch and 40” and 
insert “90,” so as to read: 

Iridescent imitation solid pearl beads, valued at not more than 10 
cents per inch, 90 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that is a 
reduction from the House rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. A great reduction. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
adoption of the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 203, line 23, after the word 
“ad,” to strike out “valorem” and insert “valorem; any of 
the foregoing containing any part, however small, of rayon or 
other synthetic textile, 90 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


Par. 1505. (a) Braids, plaits, laces, and willow sheets or squares, 
composed wholly or in chief value of straw, chip, paper, grass, palm 
leaf, willow osier, rattan, real horsehair, cuba bark, or manila hemp, 
suitable for making or ornamenting hats, bonnets, or hoods: Not 
bleached, dyed, colored, or stained, 15 per cent ad valorem; bleached, 
dyed, colored, or stained, 25 per cent ad valorem; any of the foregoing 
containing any part, however small, of rayon or other synthetic textile, 
90 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to have some ex- 
planation of that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I gave the explanation briefly yesterday, but if 
the Senator desires a more extended explanation, I will give it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me make some inquiries, 

Mr. SMOOT. This refers particularly to braid. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Pedaline braid, so-called. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the hemp that is used in it. It is simply 
to prevent synthetic silk or something like that being put in the 
braid, and then having it sold as silk braid. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate that. I have 
some objections to this duty from hat manufacturers, particu- 
larly manufacturers of women’s hats. They state that none of 
this braid is produced in the United States, and that they 
need the braid in the making of women's hats. This a very 
extreme increase, from 15 per cent to 90 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. This braid is made in the United States. They 
are mistaken when they say it is not made here. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will read to the Senator the 
letter I have in mind. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. After I read this letter. It 


states: 
MEDFIELD, Mass., November 9, 1929. 


I have no objection to the 


Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sin: We are a member of the National Association of 
Women’s and Children’s Hat Manufacturers and are therefore vitally 
interested in paragraph 1505A of the new tariff act, which covers 
among other things pedalines. 

We understand that the Senate Finance Committee has raised the 
duty on pedalines from 15 per cent to 90 per cent and we desire this 
rate to remain at the old rate of 15 per cent, the way it was left by 
the House of Representatives. 

A brief has been filed on behalf of the Women’s and Children’s Hat 
Manufacturers, a copy of which has been furnished you by the asso- 
ciation, and urge you to give your particular attention to the brief 
and use your best efforts so that this section 1505A remain as it was 
in the House bill. 

Wa use a considerable quantity of pedalines, and it is very vital to 
our interests that this be done. 

Thanking you, etc., we are very respectfully yours, 
EDWIN V. MITCHELL Co., 
E. S. MITCHELL, 


Will the Senator state where there are any of these pedalines 
manufactured in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment I will call attention to why 
the committee took this action. * 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I got the impression that it 
was a raw material for hat makers and that raising this duty 
from 15 to 90 per cent would be injurious to the manufac- 
turers of women’s hats in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the act of 1922 pedaline braids entered 
under the provisions of paragraph 1430 at 90 per cent ad 
yalorem, but under a recent interpretation such braids were 
classified under paragraph 1406 of the act of 1922, if of chief 
value of manila hemp, at either 15 or 20 per cent ad valorem. 

In 1922 there was no question but what they carried the 90 
per cent rate, but under the interpretation placed on the act 
by the department they fell to 20 per cent ad valorem. Al! 
the committee has done is to put the rate back to that of the 
act of 1922, as Congress intended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the production? 
That is the important thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. For the purpose of clarifying the matter, the 
Senate Finance Committee added the above language to para- 
graph 1505 (a) so that braids made of strands or filaments 
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wrapped or treated with rayon or synthetic textile simulating 
or substituting for pure rayon or synthetic textile braids will 
be dutiable at 90 per cent ad valorem, the same rate provided 
for rayon or synthetic textile braids in paragraph 1529 (a), 
report of the Senate Finance Committee. This action was 
deemed justifiable by the facts developed in the hearing, 

As to the production, Amberg, Schwab & Co. made this sworn 
statement: 


I am a member of the firm of Amberg, Schwab & Co, (Inc.), 108 
West Thirty-eighth Street, New York City. My firm deals in imported 
and domestic hat braids. Among the braids in which my firm deals 
are pedaline braids, which are made of a core of knotted manila hemp 
coated with a cellulose substance, which is known as cellophane. 

Attached hereto as Exhibit C and made part of this affidavit is 
a sample of a pedaline braid known in the trade as spider pedaline, 
which is manufactured by the firm of Joseph Brandt & Bro., whose 
factory is located at 521 East Seventy-second Street, New York City. 
My firm has placed an order on this article with Joseph Brandt & Bro., 
at the price of $3.45 net per gross yard, delivered in New York. We 
are offered further quantities of this article at this same price. 

To the best of my knowledge, information and belief Joseph Brandt & 
Bro. are the only manufacturers in this country who manufacture 
pedaline braids, and the quantities of braid of this character manufac- 
tured and offered for sale by them are small compared to the domestic 
needs. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I read my menrorandum 
for the Senator's benefit, and see if we can not find out just 
what the issue is, for I assume that if the Senator can be con- 
vinced, as I am inclined to be from the facts presented to me, 
that this covers a raw material used in hat making which is not 
produced in this country, he probably will agree to the lower 
duty. The purchasers of women’s and children’s hats ought not 
to have the price increased by an increase in duty if the domestic 
industries are not making pedalines, from which hats are made. 
This is the memorandum I have on this amendment: 


There is no special provision for rayon or part rayon braids in this 
braid paragraph at present. Braids of rayon, wholly or chiefly, come 
in under paragraph 1430 at 90 per cent. For a while braids, partly of 
rayon but not wholly or chiefly, came in under this 90 per cent duty 
also, But the 1922 act, or rather the interpretation of it a few years 
ago by customs officials, was held to cover only braids wholly or chicfly 
of rayon at the 90 per cent rate, about two years ago. So braids, 
wholly or chiefly, of the materials mentioned in this paragraph have 
been coming in at the 15 per cent rate in the last two years. The 
customs officials evidently determined the material of chief value to be 
hemp and that is why the duty was fixed at 15 per cent. 


But the language now proposed is that however small the 
quantity of rayon used with the hemp in the braid is, the duty 
shall be 90 per cent. I think if the material is chiefly of rayon, 
the rayon duty ought to prevail; but here we are proposing to 
make these braids, howeyer little rayon may be in them, bear 
a duty of 90 per cent. Let me proceed. 

The House ignored the plea for 90 per cent duty and kept the 
duty at 15 per cent on braid not bleached or stained and in- 
creased it to 25 per cent on braid bleached, and so forth. The 
Senate committee proposes a rate of 90 per cent, however small 
the amount of rayon in the braid. 


The reason the domestic braid manufacturers wanted this increase is 
that this article called pedaline, a braid with a manila hemp core 
but a rayon coating, is being imported in large quantities and it com- 
petes with domestic rayon manufactures. They asked that this type of 
braid should be included in paragraph 1530 of the House bill and bear 
the full present rayon braid rates, 90 per cent. 


I am troubled about the extent of the domestic production of 
pedaline. I have no evidence that satisfies me that the domestic 
industry can supply the demand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the ruling of the Treasury Department 
the rate was reduced from 90 per cent to 15 and 20 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.. Let me read another extract 
from the brief submitted to the committee by the National Asso- 
ciation of Women’s and Children’s Hat Manufacturers. They 
say on page 9: 

The fact is, however, that there is no real industry for pedaline braids 
in the United States. Joseph Brandt & Bro. manufactures these braids 
only on a small scale and have just recently begun the manufacture. 
The manufacturers of women's and children's hats have never been 
offered pedaline braids by domestic manufacturers, as will appear from 
their affidavits, Exbibits 2 to 10, inclusive. The foregoing figures show 
conclusively the impropriety of placing a duty of 90 per cent upon 
pedaline braids. This association feels that this committee has been 
grossly imposed upon by the manufacturers of domestic braids, Had it 
been anticipated by the domestic manufacturers of women’s and chil- 
dren’s hats that assertions would be made relative to pedaline braids 


— 


. 
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which were made, the evidence which is now submitted would have been 
submitted in the hearings. 

The figures quoted in the exhibits of imported pedaline are actual net 
landed costs, including only duty without any profits or overhead to the 
importer, The prices quoted by Joseph Brandt & Bro. are their selling 
prices and include their overhead and profit. It must also be remem- 
bered that this domestic manufacturer has not yet reached full produc- 
tion on these goods and that their cost prices are bound to decrease as 
their production increases. 


That would seem to indicate that there is a sharp division of 
opinion upon the part of the domestic manufacturers of women’s 
hats as to whether or not there are available in this country 
domestically produced pedaline braids. 

The feature of this amendment to which I object is the words 
“ however small.” If we are going to include the words “ how- 
ever small” as to rayon used in braids, we have to use it as to 
silk used in braids, as to cotton used in braids, as to other 
fabrics used in braids, and we will finally have a tariff bill with 
a particular duty levied upon braids, but whenever any other 
material, however small in quantity, enters, we will haye a 
higher duty. 

I think the Senator from Utah ought to inform himself as to 
whether or not there really is a domestic industry which needs 
protection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. As the Senator from Utah suggested, the 
trouble has come through a Treasury interpretation. During the 
years from 1922 to 1927, inclusive, the average annual importa- 
tion of ramie braids was only 8360, but in 1928, after this in- 
terpretation had been made, there was a sudden increase of so- 
called ramie-braid importation to $61,000 from an average of 
$360. This has gone on so that in the first four months of 1929 
the importation had more than doubled oyer the entire importa- 
tions of the year previous, showing a very serious condition and 
accounting for the fact that it is almost impossible to produce 
these braids in this country. 

The reason for the inclusion of the words to which the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has objected is that since these braids 
are made of a cheap material and merely dipped in rayon, the 
usual language “consisting in chief value of rayon” would not 
protect at all. If, as the Senator first stated, it was something 
entering into the composition of the braid, like a piece of cot- 
ton or a piece of silk, the Senator’s argument would hold, but 
since they are covered with rayon—a yery thin solution of what 
is called “cellophane "—they appear to be composed entirely of 
rayon; they compete with the rayon rates; and the Treasury 
decision, made in accordance with the law, requiring that the 
chief value be the rayon in order for them to have the protection 
of the 90 per cent, has resulted in the killing of the domestic 
industry, and an enormous increase in the imports, 

Furthermore, the objection made by the hat manufacturers is 
not as serious as it would appear, in view of the fact that straw 
braids are the material for not more than 5 per cent of the raw 
products entering into the requirement of the industry. It is a 
very serious thing for the manufacturer of the braid; it is not 
a very serious thing for the manufacturer of the hat. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask the Senator from Connecticut a question. Are we agreed 
that the basic material here is hemp? 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question. : 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Braids made of all hem 
bear a duty, when not bleached, of 15 per cent; when bleached, 
of 25 per cent. Yet, when dipped in rayon, however small, the 

duty is 90 per cent. How can that be justified? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, if the Senator were familiar 
with the appearance of these braids, he would understand it 
fully, because the hemp braid in a crude state—or dipped—is 
not very attractive; when it enters into a straw hat it makes a 
very cheap article. But when it is covered with cellophane it 
immediately competes with a much more expensive article. It 
alters its entire appearance, and even though the chief value 
of the article itself is not in a monetary sense the cellophane in 
which it has been dipped, actually its chief value is in its having 
been so treated as to make it appear like rayon. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator know of 
any concern in this country making such braids? 

Mr. BINGHAM. If there had been any such industry, it 
would have been put out of business by the present time, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is the trouble about the 
hat paragraph. I am in hearty sympathy with the distressed 
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condition of the hat industry, but a great deal of this distress 
is by reason of the fact that styles have changed rapidly. In- 
deed, I supposed I was helping the hat manufacturers by trying 
to get a lower duty on pedalines. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call attention to some samples. Here 
is a sample of the hemp as it would be without the cellophane 
being added. Here is the yarn that is spun and dipped in the 
cellophane, which shows virtually as a silk thread. It becomes 
just like a silk thread. That is what they use in these goods. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. ‘The Senator from Connecti- 
cut is not able to inform us that there is a single industry pro- 
ducing this article. He does say that no industry could sur- 
vive because of the duty that has been exacted in the past. 
Has anyone any information that there is in operation in this 
country a manufacturer of pedaline braids? 

Mr. HEBERT, From a memorandum which I have here I 
understand there are very considerable plants in and around 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Making what? 

Mr. HEBERT. Making pedaline braids. It is said that peda- 
line is a thread having a center core of manila or hemp and 
covered with cellophane. The finished braid made from this 
material bears the same name. I am also informed that 90 
per cent of the braid machinery in America formerly used for 
millinery purposes is standing idle because of the competition 
of this product from abroad in view of the interpretation of the 
tariff law as it affects this particular article, letting it in at 
15 per cent instead of at the higher rate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. This is one of the cases referred to by the 
President in his message calling the extra session of Congress 
where the economic situation and the industrial situation which 
has changed since the 1922 act has caused suffering in industry 
se has caused machines to lie idle, and therefore needs cor- 

on. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it had not been for the decision of the 
Treasury Department reducing this rate from 90 per cent to 15 
per cent I have not any doubt that the industry would have 
grown and taken care of all that the manufacturers would need 
in the country. This is quite a different thing than where we 
have silk in woolen goods or cotton in woolen goods. There 
all we need to do is test it by acid and we know what it is, but 
in this case we can not do it. The acid will not eat the one 
unless it eats the other. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Tariff Commission have 
affidavits from bat manufacturers that pedaline braid is not gen- 
erally made in this country. I think there are affidavits also 
by at least one manufacturer that it is made in this country, 
but there are certainly affidavits that it is not made here. In 
order that we may both be better informed I think that the 
matter had better go over, because if it is made here and we can 
be assured of that fact I should like to know it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sorry I am not informed on this 
particular item in the bill, but I want to say that where New 
York City and vicinity used to be the center of the hat making 
of the world, it has steadily declined. That is particularly true 
with reference to straw hats. I have already told the Senator 
from Utah that it is my purpose at some time when I may do it 
in a parliamentary way to bring up the matter and present it 
to the Senate, because to my mind it is a very serious invasion 
of the manufactures of the United States. On this particular 
item, however, I am not competent to speak. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The committee amendment is 
to go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; let it go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to inform myself 
about the domestic producers of pedalines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. Will the Senator from Utah indicate the next amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 204, beginning in line 19. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 204, line 19, the committee 
proposes to insert the following: 

(c) Hats, bonnets, and hoods, wholly or in chief value of any braid 
not provided for in this paragraph, if such braid is composed in any 
part, however small, of rayon or other synthetic textile: 

(1) Blocked or trimmed (whether or not bleached, dyed, colored, or 
stained), $4 per dozen and 50 per cent ad valorem; 

(2) If sewed (whether or not blocked, trimmed bleached, dyed, 
colored, or stained), $4 per dozen and 60 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
that clause (c) is a new classification to protect the domestic 
hat manufacturers in the case of future importations of hats 
made from any braid not provided for in this paragraph, if 
such braid is composed in any part, however small, of rayon 
or other synthetic textile. This amendment seeks to anticipate 
the discoyery of some new braids of synthetic textile material 
that may be made into hats. If hats of such undiscovered 
material are made and imported the duty is to be the same as 
hats provided for in subparagraph (b), clauses 3 and 4. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will remember we raised the duty 
on straw hats and then the foreigner began to make chip hats. 
This is to protect the hat manufacturer, not only in that regard 
but to classify them so they will know exactly what they are 
doing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I recall the testimony that 
substitutes for straw hats are being made from chips and other 
material. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why should not this amendment go over 
with the other one? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not dependent upon the other one. 

Mr. HARRISON. In a way it is. I can not make up my 
mind as to which is the proper thing to do. If there is the 
slightest amount of rayon in any of these products, no matter 
how small, it is provided that it shall have a high duty. I have 
always believed that the phraseology ought to be “ wholly or in 
chief value.” I have not been convinced why there should be 
a departure from that language in reference to rayon. I am 
not convinced of it, and I do not understand the purpose of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my trouble also. I 
desire to get further information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator again that here 
[exhibiting] are two threads, both made of hemp. One of them, 
while it is being twisted, will have the cellophane put on it. No 
human being can find out what percentage there is of rayon in 
it then. It is impossible to determine. It can not be tested in 
any way. There is no acid that will eat the one unless it eats 
both materials. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that true also of mixtures of silk and 
rayon? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it would be of some, but I do not think 
there is any question about it in this case. 

Mr. HARRISON. It would apply to rayon. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not apply to silk, because there we 
can find out exactly what it contains. 

Mr. COPELAND. How are we going to determine whether 
an article is of chief yalue of rayon or of chief value of silk? 

Mr. SMOOT. Rayon or silk is used in woolen goods. Take 
some sulphuric acid and apply it and it will eat out the cotton, 
and the Senator can then determine by weight, and the price of 
the cotton and the price of the wool will demonstrate whether 
it is of chief value. 

Mr. COPELAND. In the rayon schedule the last provision, 
as I recollect, was that any article of chief value of rayon or 
any textile of chief value of rayon should be taxed so much. 
How are we going to establish the chief value of rayon as 
between silk and rayon? The Senator said the other day it 
could not be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether it could be done or not. 
I know of no way. 

Mr. COPELAND. The information I haye is that it can 
be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know of any way, but they may have 
some way of doing it now. I know that years ago it could not 
be done. There may be some chemical process discovered in the 
industry that will give them the result, but I know of none. 

Mr. COPELAND. Turning from that for the moment, I 
would like to ask the Senator if the paragraph at the bottom 
of page 204 covers the cheap chip hats which are brought in 
from Italy and which are sold as a substitute for straw hats? 

Mr. SMOOT. The chip hats come in under another bracket. 

Mr. COPELAND. Not here? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in bracket (c), paragraph 1. They are not 
in there at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. But in subsection 2 over on the next page? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 204, line 13, it is provided 

If sewed (whether or not blocked, trimmed, bleached, dyed, colored, or 
stained), $4 per dozen and 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. But in line 23 it speaks about hats, bon- 
nets, and hoods wholly or in chief value of any braid not pro- 
vided for in this paragraph. Is it not under that paragraph 
that they bring in the substitutes for straw hats, the chip hats 
made in Italy of synthetic or other products? My judgment is 
that we ought to let this provision go over with the other item, 
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because I have in my office a lot of material on the subject 
which is not at hand here. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Braid is the raw material 
for making hats, and hats, of course, are what the braid is con- 
verted into. There are many different types and varieties. 
The style is changing constantly, and a good deal of opposition 
comes from the present manufacturers of braids which are 
being pushed aside by new materials and new braids which 
are being put on the market. 

Mr, COPELAND. What is the effect of this on the manufac- 
turer of hats in New York City or Boston? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have just read a letter 
from one of my manufacturers in Massachusefts stating that 
this is his raw product and that he should not have a duty of 
90 per cent levied. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will not the Senator join with me in ask- 
ing that this paragraph may go over? 

à Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I think that should be 
one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that in line 23, page 204 of the bill, he will find a reference 
to materials suitable for the making of ornaments for hats, 
bonnets, and hoods. That is the braid. These are the hats, 
bonnets, or hoods, blocked or trimmed (whether or not bleached, 
dyed, colored, or stained), which carry a rate of $4 per dozen 
and 50 per cent ad valorem. These are provided for in para- 
graph 1505. 

Mr. COPELAND. What would be the effect of the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee upon the protection of the 
industries in this country where they are attempting to make 
straw hats? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is done, I will say to the Senator, to take 
care of that industry. It is not taken care of, and has not been 
taken care of in paragraph 1505, braid paragraph, and, there- 
fore, the amendment has to be put in here. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will ask the Senator if he will not let 
the amendment go over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, before the Senator asks that 
the amendment go over, may I give some figures as to the manu- 
facture of straw hats in this country about which he has just 
asked? In 1915, 94 per cent of the American consumption was 
furnished by American manufacturers; in 1927 it was 60 per 
cent; in 1928 it had fallen to 50 per cent; and the prediction of 
ne hat manufacturers is that it will drop to 40 per cent in 

Foreign wages in this industry are 14 cents an hour, or $6.72 
for a 42-hour week, as against wages paid by the straw-hat 
manufacturers in New York City and Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts of about a dollar an hour. 

In 1914 there were 9,400 people employed in the straw-hat 
industry. This number had fallen in 1928 to 3,240. 

The importation of foreign hats increased 10 per cent per 
year. During 1927, 1928, and in the first four months of ’29— 
one-third of the year—there was an increase in number of 
imported hats from 1,900,000 in 1928 to 3,333,000 during the 
oe period of 1929 or an average of 74 per cent in braid hats 
alone. 

With those figures before him, I am sure the Senator will not 
object to this effort to protect the hat manufacturers. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to say, if I may, 
that I am much concerned about the hat manufacturers. I am 
aware of the figures given by the Senator from Connecticut, 
but I am not sure that this is the proper means of protecting 
the industry. If it is, I am for it, because I think that the 
straw-hat industry of our country should be protected, It is 
going to ruin under present conditions, and if this is the correct 
means of aiding it, I favor the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut what is the raw material used by our 
straw-hat manufacturers? What kind of straw do they use, 
and where do they get their straw? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It consists of a variety of products, includ- 
ing manila hemp and ramie—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do our manufacturers import the straw? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That item comes under a different para- 
graph; we were discussing that a little while ago; but, at the 
request of the Senator from Massachusetts, the paragraph hay- 
ing to do with braids was passed over, This has to do with 


hats, particularly with sewed hats, the importations of which 
have been increasing enormously. 

I have just been given some figures by one of the representa- 
tives of the Tariff Commission which show the importations 
for the first 11 months, and I call the attention of the Senator 
from New York to the figures, for I think he will be interested 
in them. The figures which I gave previously were for the first 
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four months of 1929. I now have the figures for the first 11 
months of 1929. In 1928 the number of sewed hats imported 
was 1,808,214, while in the first 11 months alone of 1929 the 
number of sewed hats imported, dutiable at 60 per cent under 
the present law, was 5,196,000—an enormous increase, from 
1,800,000 in 1928 to five million and nearly two hundred thou- 
sand in the first 11 months alone of 1929. There is no question 
about the necessity for this additional protection. 

I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the Reoorp, at 
this point in my remarks, a table just prepared by the expert 
of the Tariff Commission in regard to the importations of straw 
hats. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Importe of straw hate 
SEWED HATS DUTIABLE AT 88 PER CENT 


1, 808, 
5,196,768 | 1, 554, 613 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, we are dealing with certain 
hats, on which it is proposed to levy certain duties. What I 
want to know is what these hats are made of. The Senator 
says straw, but there are different varieties of straw; there is 
pine straw and wheat straw. 

Mr. COPELAND. We are now considering rayon and syn- 
thetic preparations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
straw. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I say to the Senator, in reply to his 
question, that I am informed by the experts that most of these 
hats of which there has been a very great increase in importa- 
tions are made of wood shavings and are known as chip hats. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Are they not what are known as “ harvest 
hats” ? 

Mr. COPELAND. Harvest hats are exempt from duty by 
special provision of the bill. 

I suppose it is flying in the face of Providence for a Democrat 
on this particular day, when the New York World this morning 
commended so highly Senators who prevented an increased rate 
on hats, to take a position in behalf of the industry, but what 
is happening in the hat business? To begin with the silk 
hat, we used to make them in New York City; we were the 
chief producers of silk hats; but that industry has almost dis- 
appeared. It may be said that is because the silk hat has dis- 
appeared. That is what I thought when I heard about it; but, 
to my amazement, I find that more silk hats are worn to-day 
than ever before. All such hats, however, are brought in from 
abroad. Knox & Co, and the other great concerts buy crush 
hats, the opera hat; they import them, paying $72 a dozen for 
them, or $6 apiece; take out the lining, put in their own labels, 
and sell that hat for $20. It is the same with silk hats; they 
are brought here from the Old World and treated in exactly 
the same way. The result is that the domestic industry is 
dying; it is rapidly disappearing; and where we used to haye 
tens of thousands of persons in my section employed in making 
hats we have almost nobody doing it now. That is true of all 
straw hats. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is not unmindful 
of the fact that many young men never wear hats now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; many of them never wear hats. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Perhaps that has had its 
effect on the hat industry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am wondering if this decrease 
in the hat manufacturing business does not come about from the 
fact that dealers are asking too much for hats? People can not 
afford to pay $20 for a hat; so they do not wear silk hats, 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, the Senator and I do not wear 
silk hats, so we need not be concerned about that, but the men 
who buy silk hats—and many of them still do—must pay more 
for their hats. 

Mr. NORRIS. They pay more. When the Senator was a 
young man in society did a silk hat cost $20? 


They are not straw at all. 
The ones now under consideration are not 
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Mr. COPELAND. No; I could buy a very good silk hat in my 
day for $5, but the poor devil who worked to make that hat got 
only about a dollar a day. 

Now, to come back to the straw hat; the Senator from Con- 
necticut has read the figures—I regret that I have not my own file 
with me here at the moment—but millions upon millions of 
cheaply made substitutes for domestic straw hats are being 
brought in. I have a sample in my office now—it would have 
fitted in well in “Mr. Grunpy’s store —of an imitation straw 
hat, undoubtedly made of one of the textiles mentioned in the 
amendment of the committee. It is sold here at a very low 
figure; and, of course, is competing with an industry which is 
rapidly dying by reason of the conditions affecting it. In spite 
of traditions, I am in favor of giving ample protection to this 
industry, so that it may have a fair chance, 

A man in the hat business came to me in New York during 
the Christmas holidays and told me of about 75 or 80 old men 
he has in his employ, who have been there for years. He can 
find nothing for them to do because of the importations of hats 
from abroad. Here is one instance certainly where the Senate 
should give consideration to the welfare of the American labor- 
ing man and those who make these hats or else the industry will 
be destroyed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, what is the amendment? I 
had understood that it was proposed that this amendment should 
go over with the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. The next amendment will be stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have here a 
memorandum which may be helpful in regard to the amendment 
which has just been passed over. I ask that it may be printed 
in the Recorp., It gives statistics of imports and exports and 
describes the different sections of this paragraph. I ask that 
it may be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, is is so or- 


dered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
SUNDRIES 
Paragraph 1505 


(a) “ Braids, plaits, laces, and willow sheets, composed wholly or in 
chief value of straw, chip, paper, grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, rattan, 
real horsehair, cuba bark or manila hemp, suitable for making or orna- 
menting hats, bonnets, or hoods: Not bleached, dyed, colored, or 
stained.” 

Present law: 15 per cent ad valorem. 

House change: None. 

Remarks: It is to be noted, however, that the House inserted the 
word “paper” in this paragraph. Braids of paper are now brought in 
under the catch-all clause ef the paper manufacturers’ paragraph,” 
paragraph 1313, at 35 per cent. It is a reduction for the users of paper 
braids, laces, ete. 

Senate change: None. 

Remarks: The important fact to be noted here is that no braid is 
made in this country. It must all be imported; so the duty here is 
purely a revenue item. The only argument advanced for it is that it 
stabilizes the braid market. 


Paragraph 1505 (a)—Continued 


“ Bleached, dyed, colored, or stained.” 

Present law: 20 per cent. 

House change: 25 per cent. 

Senate change: Same. 

The reason for this change: The intention of the House was to in- 
crease the protection of our domestic bleachers and dyers. The present 
5 per cent difference between the natural braid and the bleached, dyed 
braid they do not consider sufficient. They say “at present the craze 
for novelties and the hand-to-mouth buying affords some relief, but 
looking to the future, should quantity production return and standardi- 
zation of patterns and colors again assume volume proportions permit- 
ting the placing of large dyeing and bleaching orders abroad, the slight 
protection given as under the law as it is now would disrupt and 
entirely destroy the industry.” (Brief of R. Y. Comey Co., House hear- 
ings, p. 7185.) 


Paragraph 1505 (@)—Continued 


“Any of the foregoing containing any part, however small, of rayon 
or other synthetic textile.” 

Present law: Fifteen per cent. 

Norz.—There is no special provision for rayon or part rayon braids 
in this braid paragraph at present. Braids of rayon, wholly or chiefly, 
For a while braids, 


come in under paragraph 1430 at 90 per cent. 
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partly of rayon, but not wholly or chiefly, came in under this 90 per 


cent duty also. But the 1922 act, or rather the interpretation of it by 
customs officials, was held to cover only braids wholly or chiefly of 
rayon at the 90 per cent rate, about two years ago. So braids wholly 
or chiefly of the materials mentioned in this paragraph have been 
coming in at the 15 per cent rate in the last two years. 

House bill: No special provision in this paragraph. 

Senate committee change: Ninety per cent. 

Remarks: The reason the domestic braid manufacturers wanted this 
increase is that an article called“ pedaline,” a braid with a manila hemp 
core but a rayon coating, is being imported in large quantities and it 
competes with domestic rayon manufactures. They asked that this 
type of braid should be included in paragraph 1530 of the House bill 
and bear the full present rayon braid rates, 90 per cent, 

Query: Why must the rate on this part rayon braid be 90 per cent, 
the full rate? 

Paragraph 1505 

Description: (a) Braids and plaits are made chiefly, under this para- 
graph, of straw, hemp, or chip, the last mentioned being made of thin 
strands shaved off from the prepared wood of young trees, poplars, and 
others. These are used largely in the making of hats of the sewn 
variety. Woven hats, such as Panamas and Bangkoks, are mostly made 
from various kinds of palm-leaf fibers. 

(b) Hats need no description. 

Production: (a) Practically no braid is made in this country. It is 
simply bleached and dryed here by bleachers and dyers who have as a 
rule no proprietary interest in the braid but work on contract with 
importers or hat manufacturers. 

(b) Our hat factories are engaged principally in the production of the 
sewed braid hats. The woven type of hat is simply shaped, finished, 
and trimmed here. 

Men's straw hats are produced in New York, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, and five other States. The only separate pro- 
duction statistics which the Tariff Information Summary gives are for 
1927: 


Number of establishment „„„„ö1 fbẽ ta 48 
Wage earners (average number for the year) Si 3, 263 
fo EE Ee RA A SSIS TE EA $4, 232, 332 
Products, toat WRING. TTT TT ee $21, 717, 689 
Straw-braid hats: 

Made complete in the plant: Dozens, 547,727 9, 279, 178 

Finished from imported shells: Dozens, 235,175. $1, 817,710 
Woven-body hats (except harvest hats): Dozens, 256,461- if 956 987 
Harvest hats: Dozens, 757, 44—— 222 206, 522 
All other products, value——4444444k4046„kꝛ;ũ92 1.401, 292 


Imports: (a) Braid. The importation of bleached or dyed braid has 
increased slightly in recent years but not 1928, that of braid not bleached 
or dyed has fallen off steadily. In 1927 bleached or dyed braid formed 
7 per cent of the braid imports. 


Year 


Not bleached or dyed: 
1925. 


(B) HATS 


Total sewed (braid) hats (in 1926 the proclama- 
tion on sewed straws): 


TTT AS Pps er T ay 60 1, 119, 703 $779, 989 
1924___. — 60 1, 967,896 | 1, 179, 829 
Le SSeS 4 60 2, 566,462 | J. 344, 805 
1926 (January-Mareh) 4 : 967, 973 529, 553 
yenip ae straw hats (valued at $9.50 or less 
Som ci 5 Neri eee 85 1,107,279 | 447, 820 
3 = 88 1, 499, 352 598, 047 
102 . row 88 1, 005, 682 337, 960 
1929 (11 months) _---..-_---_. ae DEDE SA 1, 804, 809 641, 301 
8 — sewed hats (including the famous “chip” 
t 
128, 243 155, 608 
750, 240 509, 925 
1, 805, 748 717, 253 
1020 GENON een Sey 5,196,768 | 1, 554, 613 
Woven (nonbraid) hats: 
Not pees or trimmed— 
35 5, 415, 574 | 2,100, 372 
35 3, 763, 783 | 1,751, 931 
35 5, 851,786 | 3,410, 180 
85 6, 673, 922 | 4, 298, 436 
35 5, 280, 681 | 3, 529, 243 
35 4,326,700 | 3, 530, 858 
50 283, 480 258, 521 
50 434, 587 304, 719 
50 774,981 575, 455 
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(B) Hars - continued 


Woven (nonbrald) hats—Continued. 
Bloc oat or trimmed—Continued. 


FINNIN SSS 


Total importation of finished hats (except harvest hats) in 1928 (there is no 
against any but these): Number, 2,221,158; value, $1,495,511. 


THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE CHANGES 
(a) Broids 

(1) The Finance Committee change may with reason be opposed as 
exorbitant. The idea that a hemp braid which is made up with only 
the slightest percentage of rayon should bear the full rayon-braid duty 
appears to be unfair to the less wealthy consumer. It might be argued 
that such a clause should be put in the rayon schedule, anyway, or 
in paragraph 1529, as the braid makers wished. (Senate hearings, 
p. 53.) 

(2) The House bill change, the increase from 20 to 25 per cent 
on braids bleached, dyed, colored, or stained, in itself has some ad- 
vantage, perhaps, to domestic labor, although the percentage of this 
type of braid is still very small (only 7 per cent of the total importa- 
tion in 1927), and in 1928 the feared increase was wiped out tempo- 
rarily. However, this duty and any possible duty on braids may be 
opposed on the very strong ground that it doesn't pay to cut off your 
Own nose to spite your face. The plain fact is that not a single braid 
is produced in this country. They must all be imported; so any duty 
at all simply aggravates to that extent the situation which the hat 
manufacturers claim to be In at the present time. Figures are not 
available as to the amount of braid bleached or dyed in this country. 
(Tariff Information Summary, p. 1907.) 


(b) Hats 


The Finance Committee change, the new subparagraph (c), was ap- 
parently made to cover women's hats made of braid containing any 
part of rayon not provided for in House provisions. It can be argued 
that there is no valid reason for this new paragraph or for the boost 
in rates which it contains. “There are no imports of blocked, trimmed, 
and finished ladies’ hats.” (Testimony of Mr. Weber, representing the 
women's hat industry, Senate hearings, p. 39.) Furthermore, in their 
brief it was recommended that the present rate—90 per cent—be main- 
tained. (Senate hearings, p. 45.) 

It is to be noted that there has not only been a general upward 
revision, but the inclusion of specific duties has the usual disadvantages 
of increasing the prices to the less wealthy consumer. 


Sewed straw hats 


Value per dozen 


£ 
3 
33 
S 
3 
à 


LAN S A AS $2. 40 $6. 40 160 
PE e aa a GN BENS ASRS 4.00 3. 00 7.00 140 
$6.00_ 400 3. 60 7.60 127 
$7.00... 400 420 8. 20 117 
38.00. 400 4.80 8. 80 110 
$9.00_ 4.00 5.40 9, 40 104 
810.00 4.00 6. 00 10. 00 100 
$11.00 4.00 6. 60 10. 60 96 
$12.00 4.00 7.2 11. 20 93 
5 4.00 7.80 11.80 9¹ 
4.00 8.40 12.40 89 

4.00 9, 00 13. 00 87 

4.00 9. 60 13. 60 85 

4.00 10. 20 14.20 4 

4.00 10. 80 14.80 82 

4.00 11. 40 15. 40 81 

4.00 12. 00 16. 09 80 

REEE EN R BEA EA 4.00 12. 60 16. 60 79 


$8. 50 4 

9.00 99 
4.00 5.50 9. 50 88 
4.00 6.00 10. 00 83 
4.00 6.50 10. 50 80 
4.00 7.00 11.00 78 
4.00 7.50 11. 50 76 
4.00 8.00 12.00 75 | 


Body hats, blocked or trimmed—Continued 


Per cent 


88888888 


Paragraph 1505 (b)—Continued 


(4) Sewed hats. 

Act of 1922; Sixty per cent. 

President’s proclamation, March 14, 1926: On men’s sewed straw 
hats, valued at $9.50 or less, 88 per cent. 

PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION 

Notx.—The cost of production investigation by the Tariff Commis- 
sion in 1925 was the basis on which the President issued this proclama- 
tion. 

House bill: Four dollars per dozen and 60 per cent (on all sewed 
hats), 

Senate committee: Same. 

What this change represents in ad valorem terms: 1. The chip hat: 
The average value per dozen (estimated) was about $4.20, less the 
duty, during the past season. On this hat the ad valorem equivalent 
would represent approximately 160 per cent. 

2. Other men’s sewed hats: A representative invoice price would be 
$4.08 per dozen. The ad valorem equivalent on this hat would be about 
160 per cent also. 

(5) Harvest hats (valued at $3 per dozen or less). 

Present law: Twenty-five per cent. 

House bill: Same. 

Nore.—There was a change in phraseology, however. The old act 
said “straw hats, known as harvest hats, valued $3 per dozen or less.” 
The proposed law says “any of the foregoing, known as harvest hats.” 

Senate committee: No change, Same as House. 

(3) Blocked or trimmed. 

Present duty: Fifty per cent. 

House bill: Four dollars per dozen and 50 per cent. 

Senate committee: Same. 

This represents in ad valorem terms: The average price (estimated) 
of a dozen hats under this classification is slightly less than $12. The 
ad valorem equivalent on the basis of $12 per dozen is 83 per cent. 

Remarks: (b) “Hats, bonnets, and goods, composed wholly or in 
chief value of straw, chip, paper, grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, rattan, 
real horsehair, cuba bark, or manila hemp.” 

(1) Not blocked or trimmed, and not bleached, dyed, colored, or 
stained. 

Present law: Thirty-five per cent. 

Nore.—Under the old law such hats would come in under the general 
classification of hats not blocked or trimmed. 

House bill: Twenty-five per cent. 

Senate committee bill: No change. 

The reason for this change: The change was made as an encourage- 
ment to the domestic bleaching and dying industry, the lower duty 
tending to bring in more of this type of unbleached undyed hat. The 
extent of this assistance can not be judged from figures now available. 
It is to be noted, however, that it would only cover the woven-body 
type of hat. 

(2) “ Not blocked or trimmed, if bleached, dyed, colored, or stained.” 

Present law: Thirty-five per cent. 

Nore.—This is a new classification. This type of hat comes in 
under the general classification of hats not blocked or trimmed at 
present, 

House bill: Twenty-flye cents per dozen and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Senate bill: Same. 


— 


Paragraph 1505 (c) 

(c) “ Hats, bonnets, or hoods, wholly or in chief value of any braid 
not provided for in this paragraph, if such braid is composed in any 
part, however small, of rayon or other synthetic textile; 

(1) “ Block or trimmed.” 

Present rate: None. 

House bill: No provision. 

Senate committee: Four dollars per dozen and 50 per cent. 

Remarks: This new classification is to take care of hats which do not 
exist as yet. The whole idea is to protect domestic hat manufacturers 
from any possible hats of a new braid which might flood the country 
in the future. 

(2) “If sewed.” 

Present rate: No provision. 

House bill: Same. 

Senate committee: Four dollars per dozen and 60 per cent, 

Remarks: Same as above. 
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| Paragraph 1505 (d) 


(d) “As used in this paragraph, the terms grass and ‘straw’ 


Equivalent | mean those substances in their natural form and not the separated 


fibers thereof.” 
Present law, House bill, and Senate committee: Same. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In paragraph 1506, on page 205, line 19, 
after the word “ brushes,” it is proposed to insert “1 cent each 
and,” so as to read: 


Other toothbrushes and other toilet brushes, 1 cent each and 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment, I understand, is on page 205, line 19? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment proposes an 
increase over the rate in the present law. The rate in the 
present law is 45 per cent ad valorem; the House rate is 50 
per cent ad valorem; and the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ate committee represents au equivalent ad valorem of about 123 
per cent. I should like to have the Senator from Utah give us 
some reason for this increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is referring to the amendment—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To the amendment on page 
205 in line 19, the clause reading, with the amendment: 


Other toothbrushes and other toilet brushes, 1 cent each and_50 per 
cent ad valorem. 


As I have said, the rate under the present law is 45 per 
cent ad valorem; the House rate is 50 per cent ad valorem, 
while the Senate committee proposes a rate of 1 cent each and 
50 per cent ad valorem, representing an equivalent ad valorem 
of about 123 per cent. 

I also have some information here with reference to the im- 
ports. The imports of toothbrushes of this character decreased 
from 27,753,131 in 1923 to 11,774,724 in 1928. The imports of 
other toothbrushes decreased from 11,729,864 in 1923 to 6,485,- 
004 in 1928. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call attention to the item be- 
ginning at the end of line 8, covering “toothbrushes and other 
toilet brushes, the handles or backs of which are composed 
wholly or in chief value of any product provided for in para- 
graph 31, 2 cents each and 50 per cent ad valorem "—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate the difficulty in 
connection with this matter. The Senate committee has con- 
formed to an increased duty in another classification of tooth- 
brushes which we can not reach at this stage. In order to have 
the rate on the other toothbrushes conform to the rate estab- 
lished in an earlier provision this duty is proposed. If the 
other duty should stand, I think, perhaps, this one should stand, 
although both duties, in my opinion, should be reduced. 

Mr, SMOOT. When individual amendments shall be in order, 
of course, the Senator may offer an amendment to the item 
imposing a duty of 2 cents, or 50 per cent ad valorem, on certain 
brushes, but I suggest that we agree to this amendment now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, With the understanding, then, 
that this amendment may be again considered, and amendments 
offered to it, if the other amendment in the paragraph shall be 
changed, I will make no objection to the amendment now being 
agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, while we are on this matter, 
may I ask the Senator on what value of toothbrush he bases 
his statement in regard to a 123 per cent equivalent ad valorem? 
Are they the toothbrushes which come under a duty of 1 cent 
or those under a duty of 2 cents? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator that 
I read from a memorandum furnished me by the Tariff Commis- 
sion as to the effect of the amendment of the committee. Such 
a memorandum is furnished all Senators who ask for it. It 
shows the equivalent ad valorem, and that equivalent ad valorem 
is obtained by finding out the value of the imports for the year 
1928 and applying the proposed duties. 

Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent to which the Senator has refer- 
ence applies to line 11, where the duty of 2 cents each and 50 
per cent ad valorem is imposed, but not to the amendment which 
we have now under consideration. If the Senator will look at 
the importations, he will find that I am correct. However, I 
suggest that we agree to the pending amendment, and then when 
we come to individual amendments, if any change shall be made 
in the item beginning in line 8, we can make it in both cases. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very certain of the 


equivalent ad valorem as given by me, because I have a note 
here where I first inserted “65 per cent,” but it was corrected 
for me by one of the experts, and I changed it to 123 per cent. 
I have a very distinct recollection about it. This particular 
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amendment, however, as we are going to deal with it subse- 
quently, in all probability, is, perhaps, not now important. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 205, line 21, after the 
word “for,” to strike out “and hair pencils in quills or other- 
wise.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
this is a reduction from the House rate of 50 per cent and from 
the present rate of 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are no pencils in 
quills of this type produced in America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 22, after the word “ad,” to 
strike out “valorem” and insert “valorem, hair pencils in 
‘quills or otherwise, 40 per cent ad valorem,” 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is the same thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the same thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 267, line 2, after the word 
“pound,” to strike out: 


Stoppers composed wholly or in chief value of cork, over three-fourths 
of 1 inch in diameter, measured at the larger end, 25 cents per pound; 
three-fourths of 1 inch or less in diameter, measured at the larger end, 
81 cents per pound. 


And insert: 


Stoppers, over three-fourths of 1 inch in diameter, measured at the 
larger end, wholly or in chief value of natural cork bark, 25 cents 
per pound; wholly or in chief value of artificial, composition, or com- 
pressed cork, 10 cents per pound; stoppers, three-fourths of 1 inch or 
less in diameter, measured at the larger end, wholly or in chief yalue 
of natural cork bark, 31 cents per pound; wholly or in chief value of 
artificial, composition, or compressed cork, 1234 cents per pound. 


So as to read: 


Pak. 1511. Cork bark, cut into squares, cubes, or quarters, 8 cents per 
pound; stoppers, over three-fourths of 1 inch in diameter, measured at 
the larger end, wholly or in chief value of natural cork bark, 25 cents 
per pound; wholly or in chief value of artificial, composition, or com- 
pressed cork, 10 cents per pound; stoppers, three-fourths of 1 inch or 
less in diameter, measured at the larger end, wholly or in chief value 
of natural cork bark, 31 cents per pound; wholly or in chief value of 
artificial, composition, or compressed cork, 12%4 cents per pound; per- 
forated or hollow corks, commonly or commercially known as shell 
corks, 75 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
now to discuss this whole paragraph in detail, and then when 
we come to take up individual amendments some of them can 
be agreed to and some will have to be rejected. Some of them 
are reductions and some of them are increases. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if we produce any cork at all in this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. None at all; and I can not 
understand why cork bark when cut into squares, cubes, or 
quarters is given a duty of 8 cents per pound when we pro- 
duce no cork bark at all in this country. I can not conceive 
of the reason for an 8-cent per pound duty on cork bark when 
it is cut into cubes when cork bark or cork waste, the raw 
product, is on the free list. There is no cork bark, as taken 
from the trees, or cork—tree—waste produced in this country. 
These trees do not grow here. 

Mr. SMITH. And yet, if it is fabricated at all, it bears a 
duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. President, this paragraph contains an exceedingly large 
number of cork products and imposes a variety of duties upon 
these cork products, The one amendment that is particularly 
important is cork insulation, and particularly important to the 
Senators from the Southern States, as will appear a little 
later. 

I first call attention to the first clause in this paragraph: 

Cork bark, cut into squares, cubes, or quarters, 8 cents per pound. 


That is not amendable at this stage. I think amendments 
should be offered to it for the reason pointed out by the ques- 
tion of the Senator from South Carolina, that cork bark being 
on the free list some explanation ought to be made as to why 
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we should leyy the high duty of 8 cents per pound upon cork 
bark cut into squares, g 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that the Senate reduced the House rate 
of 2% cents per board foot to 21⁄4 cents per beard foot. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator talking about 
cork insulation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Cork insulation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am coming to that di- 
rectly. I am trying to go through the entire paragraph so as 
to explain it to the Senators, because it is very complicated and 
very much involved, p 

The next clause in this paragraph is: 


Stoppers, over three-fourths of 1 inch in diameter, measured at the 
larger end, wholly or in chief value of natural cork bark, 25 cents per 
poung. 

The present rate is 20 cents per pound. In the House bill 
stoppers were put in two classes, depending upon the width of 
diameter. In the House bill these were made dutiable at 25 
cents per pound; so in that first clause of the amendment under 
consideration we have an increased duty of 5 cents over the 
present law. I should like to ask why that is necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT, It is a little over 4 per cent. In other words, 
the act of 1922 provided a duty of 1814 per cent, and the Finance 
Committee reported a duty of 23.12 per cent. Those are the 
equivalent ad valorems of the act of 1922 and the bill as 
reported by the Senate committee. If the Senator will look 
at the importations as reported by the Tariff Commission, he 
will find that the importations of cork have been increasing 
very rapidly of late. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want to press that 
matter, because there are other clauses in this paragraph that 
are yery much more important. 

The next clause relates to stoppers wholly or in chief value 
of artificial, composition, or compressed cork less than three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. The present rate is 12% cents 
a pound. The House struck out this designation between’ stop- 
pers of natural cork bark and stoppers of artificial cork bark. 
The Senate committee retained the designation, but continued 
the rate as in the present law, 1214 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The next clause is: 


Perforated or hollow corks, commonly or commercially known as shell 
corks, 75 cents per pound. 


In the present law they are not specially named. When im- 
ported they are probably dutiable under the general -basket 
clause of 45 per cent ad valorem. The House inserted a proviso 
making perforated or hollow corks dutiable at 75 cents per 
pound. The Senate Finance Committee approved of this rate. 

This is a substantial increase. It is difficult to determine the 
ad valorem equivalent of this rate, as the imports are small. It 
is to be noted, however, that the rate has, been almost doubled, 
having been increased from 45 per cent to 75 per cent. It is 
also to be noted that-there is a wide spread between other stop- 
pers which bear duties of 25 cents per pound and 30 cents per 
pound as compared with these, which bear a duty of 75 cents 
per pound. 

The domestic producers claim that the difference in price 
between the imported shell corks and the domestic shell corks is 
as follows: 

Domestic, $2.65 per pound. N 

Imported, $1.30 per pound. 

This is a difference of $1.35 per pound. A duty of 75 cents 
per pound on the imported price of $1.80 per pound represents 
an ad valorem rate of between 65 and 70 per cent. The ad valo- 
rem equivalent on other stoppers is between 15 and 18 per cent. 

It seems to me that rate is altogether too high and can not 
be justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, here is a sample of the corks 
referred to. It is a very, very light cork. They are made larger 
than this; they are made smaller than this. Only a small por- 
tion of the article is cork, and coming in by the pound the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee did not give all the duty that was re- 
quested. They gave a duty of 75 cents a pound; and I think if 
the Senator will read the testimony he will find that they 
wanted over $1 a pound. The committee decided to give them 
75 cents a pound; and I am informed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment that the importations are increasing, Of course, they are 
not Kept separately, as the other corks were kept, because of the 
fact that they are not specifically provided for in the law; but 
they fall under “all other corks” and the importations haye 
been increasing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That part of this paragraph 
can not be amended at this stage, anyway. I am going to agree 
that the amendment which is pending, which contains some in- 
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creases and some reductions in the classification of corks, shall 
be agreed to, with the understanding that later we can recon- 
struct this paragraph, if necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 207, line 17, before the 
words “ per pound,” to strike out “$2” and insert “$1.50,” so as 
to read: 


Perforated cork penholder grips, $1.50 per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that refers to 
perforated cork penholder grips. 

The present duty is 45 per cent ad valorem, The House im- 
posed a duty of $2 per pound. The Senate committee has re- 
duced the House duty from $2 to $1.50 per pound. The ad 
valorem equivalent of the House rate is about 40 per cent and 
the ad valorem equivalent of the Senate rate is said to be about 
40 per cent, As that appears to be a slight reduction from the 
present law, and there are no imports, and the item is not par- 
ticularly material, I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 207, line 20, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “12% cents” and insert “10 
cents,” so as to read: 


If made from artificial, composition, or compressed cork, 10 cents per 
pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a reduction, and I 
have no objection to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 208, line 3, before the word 
“ purified,” to insert “or,” and in the same line, after the word 
“ purified,” to strike out “ granulated, or” and insert “ granu- 
lated or,” so as to read: 


Clean, refined, or purified, granulated or ground cork, weighing not 
over 6 pounds per cubic foot uncompressed, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is a clarification amend- 
ment, and there is no objection to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 208, line 9, before the 
word “per,” to strike out “234 cents” and insert “244 cents,” 
so as to read: 


Cork insulation, wholly or in chief value of cork, cork waste, or granu- 
lated or ground cork, in blocks, slabs, boards, or planks, 214 cents per 
board foot. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
that this is a reduction of the House rate but an increase over 
the present law. The present rate is 30 per cent ad valorem. 
The Senate committee rate is an equivalent ad valorem rate of 
66 per cent. This is the clause in this paragraph that is impor- 
tant, and I should like to have the attention of the Senate with 
reference to this amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
is the specific equivalent of the 30 per cent ad valorem in the 
present law of the rate carried in the Senate committee recom- 
mendations? About 1.3 cents? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senate rate is equivalent 
to 66 per cent, according to my information. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not 2% cents per board foot. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The present law is 30 per 
cent ad valorem. The House rate is 2% cents per board foot. 
The Senate committee rate is 2½ cents per board foot. The 
probable ad valorem equivalent is as follows: 

The average imports in 1928 under this clause were valued at 
5.1 cents per pound. A board foot is equivalent to 75 to 80 per 
cent of a pound. This would make the average price per board 
foot about 4 cents. The House rate of 2% cents would, there- 
fore, be an equivalent ad valorem duty of almost 75 per cent. 
The Senate committee rate of 24% cents per board foot would 
appear to be an equivalent ad valorem duty of about 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 55.10 per cent in 1929, Mr. President. 

. HARRISON. How much is that per board foot? 

. SMOOT. At 2½ cents 

. HARRISON. I mean, the present law is what? 

. SMOOT. Thirty per cent on all. 

. HARRISON. I understand; but what is the equivalent 
of the specific rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1928-29 the equivalent ad valorem was 51.09 
per cent. For 11 months of 1929—what they have now of 1929 


by itself—the equivalent ad valorem is 49.3 cents at 2% cents 
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per board foot. Under the House bill, of course, it was 60.17 
per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. I still have not gotten what I want. My 
figures, may I say to the Senator from Massachusetts, are that 
the equivalent of 30 per cent ad valorem, which is the present 
law, transformed into specific duty per board foot, is 1.3 cents, 
or about that. Is that right? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my judgment. 

Mr. HARRISON. So it is proposed to increase the rate from 
1.3 to 2½ cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, cork insula- 
tion is used for the following purposes: Automatic refrigerators, 
refrigerating plants, refrigerator cars, milk vats, house and fac- 
tory construction, old-fashioned ice boxes, in addition to a mul- 
titude of other uses too numerous to classify. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just a moment. 

The consumption of cork insulation has increased tremen- 
dously in recent years. According to the tariff summary the 
domestic production has increased from 53,000,000 board feet in 
1924 to 85,000,000 board feet in 1926, and decreased to 69,000,000 
board feet in 1927. No figures are available for 1928. Imports 
in the same years increased from 21,000,000 pounds in 1924 to 
50,000,000 pounds in 1927, and decreased to 44,000,000 pounds in 
1928. It is to be noted that the imports are classified in pounds 
rather than board feet. 

There is an unusual problem involved in this clause, because 
of the fact that American capital has built insulating plants in 
Spain and is producing and importing into this country, par- 
ticularly to the Southern States, insulation material in large 
volume. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think the Senator should 
include the other uses of the cork insulation. Our friends of the 
farm bloc are interested in this question because cork insulation 
is used in the construction of apple storage, butter storage, 
cheese storage, egg storage, and all that sort of thing. 

The Senator will also notice that it is not alone in Spain that 
factories haye been built, but one concern is reported to have 
five large factories abroad. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. The Armstrong Co. 

Mr. COPELAND. In Spain, Portugal, Algeria, and Tunisia. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will proceed in just a mo- 
ment to explain why this is important to the Southern States. 

Two of the three domestic producers have factories abroad, in 
Spain and Portugal. The Armstrong Co., the largest, has five 
large factories in Spain. There is said to be a factory in Por- 
tugal also. 

It is to be noted that the volume of the imports, which is 
large, is accounted for by the fact that they come from these 
American-owned factories in Europe. The imports have largely 
been taken to seaport centers, not easily reached by the domes- 
tic factories. Forty per cent of the imports have come to New 
Orleans and have been distributed in the southeastern section of 
the United States, not easily reached by the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania factories. 

The Tariff Commission made an investigation of the difference 
in the costs of production here and abroad, being given the 
books of these domestic companies, but did not investigate the 
foreign factories owned by these American manufacturers, The 
Tariff Commission made their report largely upon information 
furnished by the domestic manufacturers, and comparison with 
the invoice prices of imported material. Of course, this is nec- 
essarily an inaccurate measurement of the cost of production, 
because profits were improving. The domestic manufacturers 
want duties increased notwithstanding the ownership of foreign 
factories. 

Cork waste is on the free list. Two pounds of cork waste, 
when it comes into this country, paying the same rate of freight, 
is as one ton of the finished product. This explains, in part, the 
reason for foreign factories, The imports from factories in 
Europe other than those American-owned factories amount to 
about 25,000,000 board feet. 

The freight upon the cork waste is very excessive. To pay 
the freight upon the cork waste, it taking 2 tons of cork 
waste to produce 1 ton of cork board, would mean an added 
expense to the users of cork board when made in the United 
States. Therefore, in order to save the ocean freightage, these 
American concerns haye built factories in Spain, taking the 
cork waste and converting it into cork there and shipping it over 
here as cork board, thereby saving one-half the freightage. As 
I have said, it would take 2 tons of the cork waste to produce 1 
ton of cork board. 

The importations of the cork insulation have largely gone to 
New Orleans, and have been distributed in that section of the 
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country. The American factories, in Pennsylvania and New 

Jersey, have been able to take care of the eastern part of the 

United States, the section of the country that can be reached by 

short hauls by rail. The freightage is heavy and expensive. 

Now, we are confronted with this problem: Will we increase 
this duty, which would mean, of course, a very substantial in- 
crease in price to those sections, particularly New Orleans and 
the Southern States, so far away from the points of domestic 
production, or will we let the duty remain as it is, let the 
domestic eastern market here be supplied by the American man- 
ufacturers, and let the manufacturers who are in Spain continue 
to supply the seacoast, particularly New Orleans, and save the 
expense to the people of the South of the heavy freight charge 
that would follow if it became necessary to ship cork insula- 
tion to the far South from the Pennsylvania or New Jersey 
factories. That is the problem in a nut shell. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I look at this story from the 
other side. I think the American cork manufacturers would 
very much prefer to haye the rate as the House reported it, 
although they say not. 

I baye before me a chart showing the cork-insulation im- 
ports from 1921 to 1929. In 1921 there were imported into the 
United States between eight and nine million pounds, That 
increased, until in 1929 the imports amounted to about 63,000,000 
pounds, 

Who made the cork that was thus imported into the United 
States? What money was expended in a foreign country for 
the purpose of making that cork there, where it could be made 
at lower cost, and bringing it into the United States? It was 
American capital, American manufacturers of cork. That is 
how much they are interested in the rate of duty. There is no 
question about their interest. 

The only question involved here, in my opinion, is this: Do 
we want to help those American manufacturers who have gone 
to Spain, and who make this material there because of the fact 
that it can be made at less cost there, and they can make more 
money in that way than they can by employing American labor? 
They ship it into the United States, and it has been shipped 
here from the time the importations amounted to less than 
8,000,000 pounds, in 1921, to the time when they amounted to 
about 64,000,000 pounds, in 1929. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the rate on cork board at present? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Thirty per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much would that be in specific duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator that 
I am going to offer an amendment to make this rate 114 cents 
per pound, which I think would be the equivalent of about 30 

r cent. 

Pe ir. COPELAND. That would be about the present rate? 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; about 30 per cent. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment, and -then the 

Senator from New York can cover the whole matter. 

The foreign value of the imports of cork waste into the United 
States in 1927 was 2.33 cents a pound. In 1928 it was 2.21 
cents. In 1929 it was increased to 2.83 cents. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the foreign value of the cork waste. 

The American manufacturers in foreign countries control both 
the foreign price and the American price, and wherever they 
can play safer by manufacturing the material in Europe and 
get more money out of it than they can by employing American 
labor here they take that course. They get it going and coming. 
Whenever there is a demand made upon them in this country 
and they can see that they can ship it into this country and 
make more money by keeping the mills in the United States 
running that is what they do. They control the price; they 
can raise it in one year from 2.20 cents to 2.83 cents without 
any question. 

No higher salaries are paid, no conditions are changed in 
Spain at all. The cork itself is no higher in price than it was. 
Yet they raised that from 2.41 cents in 1928 to 2.83 cents in 
1929. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Granting all that the Sen- 
ator has said, the difficulty here is that this duty will amount 
to an embargo, and give the control of cork insulation to a 
trust in our own country. 

Mr..SMOOT. Reduce this rate to 1½ cents and I will tell 
what they will do. They will make that much more profit out 
of the stuff they make in Spain and ship into this country. 
They control the price here, they control the price there. If we 
take off that amount of money from the revenue, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will lose, and it will go into the 
pockets of the American capital making this cork in Spain. 
That is where it will go, and no other place. The consumer 
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will never get the benefit. Armstrong & Co. will get the 
greater share of it, and the material will not be manufactured 
in the United States, it will be manufactured in Spain. 

If the Senate wants to do that, well and good; but that will 
be the result, and that is why the committee acted as it did in 
putting this rate into the bill. 

I feel just as certain as that I stand upon this floor that if 
the rate is reduced to 114, every penny of benefit will go into 
the coffers of the American manufacturer of cork board in 
Spain and will not come to the United States. That is the 
situation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am terribly distressed 
over this situation. It is terrible to contemplate, is it not? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator permit an interruption? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I have given this matter a 
good deal of thought and study from all angles, and I drew 
up these conclusions, which I would like to read: 


What will be the effect of these increased duties which will amount to 
practically an embargo on importations of insulation cork? 

(1) It will give the entire domestic market to the domestic producer, 

(2) It will permit the domestic producer to increase the price. 

(3) It will deprive New Orleans and that part of the country that 
has been getting insulation cork cheaper than they could buy it from 
the domestic manufacturer, and that New Orleans consumers will 
ee have to pay, at least the price they now pay plus delivery 
prices, y 


Those are the conclusions I reached from studying the matter 
from all angles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that would be the case if there 
were competition, but there is no competition, and I say to the 
Senator from New York that if the American manufacturing 
of cork in Spain were not protected in the United States, just 
what he said would be true, but they control the price in Spain, 
they control the price in the United States, and I know that they 
are going to make every single dollar they can make, whether 
the cork is manufactured in Spain or whether it is manufactured 
in the United States. They control the price both in Spain and 
in the United States, and if the rate is reduced, Armstrong & 
Co., with the other four manufacturers in the United States, 
will be given that much money, and they will manufacture the 
product in Spain and send it into the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I suppose that the Senator 
from Utah will argue that he is creating a benevolent monopoly. 
When that monoply has become so exclusive as is contemplated 
by the Senator from Utah, we will pay enormous prices for 
cork board. 

It is absurd, however, to think that some other people are not 
going into the business, a business so important. Armstrong 
& Co., according to page 164 of the hearings before the Senate 
Finance Committee, made profits in 1924 of $2,900,000, in round 
figures; in 1925 they made profits of $3,300,000; in 1926 their 
profits amounted to $4,300,000; in 1927 they made $3,700,000, 
and in 1928 they made nearly $4,000,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. They would rather make that money in Spain, 
and not pay the tax here. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am willing, for myself, to take a chance 
on that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the cent and a half a pound is lower to-day 
than the 80 per cent. It is only giving those people that much 
money. 

Mr. COPELAND. My advice is that 30 per cent ad valorem 
is about 114 cents per board foot. 

Mr. SMOOT. Here is the unit value: In 1927 it was 62 
cents, and 13 per cent of that would be 1.8 cents and not 1.5 
cents. The unit value in 1920 was 0.51, and 30 per cent of 
that is a little over one and one-half. The rate of one and one- 
half is less than the rate to-day. With the value now raised 
from 2.30 to 2.85 and then taking the 30 per cent, it will amount 
to more than 2 cents, ` 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Would the Senator agree to 
a rate of 1% cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Finance Committee proposed to reduce it 
from 23% to 21⁄4. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The House proposed 2% 
and the Finance Committee 24%. I make the proposition that 
the rate be made 1%. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not so sure that I would be so 
generous, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I knew the Senator would 
probably hesitate about it, but I am giving some increase to 
the manufacturer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before that is done, I would 
like to inquire of either the Senator from Massachusetts or 
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the Senator from New York or the Senator from Utah, or all 
three together, whether it is true that there are only three 
concerns in the United States manufacturing this product and 
whether two of them have plants in Spain? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I have been discussing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why would those two concerns manufac- 
turing in the United States, and who are also manufacturing 
in Spain and importing their own Spanish product into the 
United States, ask for an increased tariff on their own prod- 
ucts unless it were for the purpose of preventing the small 
independent concerns in Spain from shipping into this country, 
thereby enabling them to have a monopoly? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are five concerns in Spain owned by 
American capital. They control the market of the world. 
They control our price here in the United States. If we give 
them a reduction of duty, they will only add that much to the 
price of the article in Spain and make that much additional 
money. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The factories in Spain owned by two of 
the three American concerns, of course, to the extent they are 
shipping their goods in here, are competing with their own 
American factories. They would not want a tariff on their 
own product, I take for granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it makes a particle of differ- 
ence to them. They get us both coming and going. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the great difficulty 
is with the cork waste. It takes twice as much cork waste to 
make cork board. Therefore the foreign manufacturers have 
the advantage in that they ship to this country cork board for 
one-half the rate the cork waste pays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A large part of the importation, however, 
is controlled by the American factories which have plants in 
Spain. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why they have gone there. 

Mr, BARKLEY. They are not here asking for an increased 
tariff on their own manufactures, are they? 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not care. They will make money 
both ways. They put the price up in Spain whenever they 
want to and to whatever point they desire. In other words, 
the import value to-day is 2.83 higher than it has been for 
years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the use of a duty if it makes no 
difference whether it is raised or lowered? 

Mr. SMOOT. The object is to compel them to make the cork 
product in the United States? 

Mr. BARKLEY. So the object of it is to place an embargo 
upon it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not an embargo. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Even on the importations brought in by the 
American concerns that have their Spanish factories? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will make no difference in price. If we put 
this rate down, they will add that much more to the Spanish 
price. They would get it instead of the United States Treasury 
getting it, That is all there is to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The only way by which we can force them 
to manufacture it in this country is to prevent importations, and 
that amounts to an embargo. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. I have heard rumblings of late 
that Spain is not at all satisfied with the situation and is going 
to do something in relation to it there. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from South Caro- 


lina? 
Mr, SMOOT. I yield. 
Mr. SMITH. We do not produce cork. We only fabricate it. 


Why put any kind of a protective duty on it at all in any 
shape or form? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator being a free trader 
would be in fayor of that. 

Mr. SMITH. I am not talking free trade. I am talking 
common sense. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator talked two days about free trade. 
I know how he feels about it. 

Mr. SMITH. I am not talking about free trade now. I would 
like to have it, it is true, but I am not foolish enough to think 
for the benefit of this market we should forego a revenue duty. 
We do not produce a pound of cork in this country, so why does 
the Senator want to put a protective duty on an article which 
he said just a moment ago is controlled by the concerns which 
he mentioned; and he also said they could fix the price regard- 
less of any tariff we put on it. They have a monopoly of the 
whole business and it does not make any difference whether 
we put on a duty or take it off so far as they are concerned. 
How does the Senator propose to benefit any American under 
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such a situation as he has described by imposing a duty so 
high on the fabricated product used in America that it almost 
amounts to an embargo? 

Mr. SMOOT. The one who will be benefited will be the Amer- 
ican laborer whom we want to use in the manufacture of the 
product. 

Mr. SMITH. How many American laborers are engaged in 
producing cork? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There are three plants in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are only about 500 
laborers employed. 

Mr. SMITH. And now, though we have in nearly every 
household the new process which makes artificial ice, or re- 
frigerators of some kind at least, we are going to impose a 
burden of perhaps 100 per cent on an article of which we do 
not produce a pound and in the fabrication of which we employ 
about 500 American laborers, and thus increase the burden on 
every household in America as much as double all that the tariff 
will produce. This it is proposed to do on the specious ground 
that these people have a monopoly of the product, and there- 
fore we are entitled to a revenue such as is proposed here, 
when, if it is analyzed, it will be found that we do not get any 
revenue at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the Senator has to do is to let it come in 
free and then he will see what we will pay. He would put 
this matter into Spain’s hands, with American capital control- 
Jing it and with no protection of America, and I know and he 
knows what would happen. The consumer would not get any 
of it at all. 

Mr. SMITH. I can not understand the Senator’s proposal. 
Here is a company owning a monopoly of the raw material and 
a monopoly of the manufactured product, and the Senator is 
going to cure their price by adding an additional price here 
10 America. I would like to have him analyze that situation 

or me. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have only one concern here making it. 

Mr. SMITH. But it does not produce a pound of cork. It 
has to import the cork. The Senator will not even let the 
bark come in free in the form of boards. He has an 8 cents 
per pound duty on it, and he is asking us to increase the duty 
on the importations in order to decrease the price, when a 
foreign concern has a monopoly of the manufactures and a 
monopoly of the raw material, 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if that argument is carried to its 
logical conclusion it would interfere with nearly one-third of 
all the manufactures in the United States. I am willing to 
accept 1% cents and let it go to conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. I could not accept that rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I shall move that the 
committee amendment proposing 21⁄4 cents be amended by strik- 
ing out that figure and inserting 144 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that is still too high, but I will let 
it go at 1% cents. It is a shame when we think about the 
increasing uses of refrigeration in every home, as so ably said 
by the Senator from South Carolina, and the increased efforts 
being made to conserve and preserve foodstuffs, when we are 
all the time preaching and teaching and encouraging the use of 
refrigeration, that we are not willing to permit the product to 
come in in such a way that it can be sold at a reasonable price 
to our people. All along the Mediterranean I have seen thou- 
sands of cork trees. There is no reason, as the demand in- 
creases for refrigeration, why this product should not be sent 
here to be manufactured and enable the manufacturers to give 
the people a reasonable price. 

Mr. SMOOT. They ought to change their business and go 
into the hat business. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I agree with them in that proposition 
because it is entirely different. How absurd for the Senator 
from Utah to put this rate in effect :yhen the figures, if we may 
depend on them, show that Armstrong & Co. is increasing its 
revenue all the time, and yet now the Senator from Utah pro- 
poses a monopoly for them so they can make still more millions, 
It is perfectly outrageous. If it were an industry where there 
was need of protection in order to protect American labor, that 
would be a different matter; but the Senator from Utah is pro- 
posing a scheme which will result in having all of this material 
made on the other side by foreign labor, and I am utterly out of 
sympathy with such a proposal. I am willing to accept a rate 
of 1% cents, although even that I believe is too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator spoke of the Armstrong Manufae- 
turing Co. That company make more money out of the manu- 
facture of linolenm than out of cork board. 

5 COPELAND. They will not suffer and go to the wall 
then 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; they would not do that. 

Mr. SMITH. Let us put cork on the free list, 
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Mr. SMOOT. That would give them a chance to go over to 
Spain and make that much more money there. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, there is another company located 
at Hillside, N. J., and another one at Lyndhurst, N. J., which 
also manufacture these corks. Of course, it used to be that they 
would throw away the waste. To-day they press the waste cork 
into what is called cork board, and the cork board is used in 
refrigeration. It is a product that has only come into being 
within the last 10 years. It is developing and we hope it will 
continue to develop further. It is American machinery and 
American industry and American labor that have developed this 
product, and I think we ought to protect it so it can go on 
improving. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 


the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina suggests the absence of a quorum. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 
Ashurst George Keyes Shipstead 
Baird Gillett King Simmons 
Barkley Glass La Follette Smith 
Bingham Glenn McCulloch Smoot 

Bla ine Goff McKellar Steck 

Blease Goldsborough McMaster Steiwer 
Borah Greene McNa Sullivan 
Bratton Grundy Metcal Swanson 
Brock Hale oses Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harrison Norris Townsend 
Capper Hastin Nye Trammell 
Caraway Hatfiel Oddie Vandenberg 
Connally Hawes Overman agner 
Copeland Hebert Patterson Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Howell Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Jones Ransdell Watson 

Fess Kean Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sevyenty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the amendment 
be stated, and I also ask for the yeas and nays upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts offers an amendment to the committee amendment on page 
208, in line 9, which the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 208, line 9, it is proposed to 
amend the committee amendment by striking out 2½ cents” 
and inserting “ 14 cents,” so as to read: 

Cork insulation, wholly or in chief value of cork, cork waste, or 
granulated or ground cork, in blocks, slabs, boards, er planks, 1% cents 
per board foot. ` 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment, on which the Senator from 
Massachusetts asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HASTINGS (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Brack]. I transfer that pair to my colleague the junior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. TowNsEeNp] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Goutp]. In his absence I withhold my vote. I ask 
that this announcement of my pair may stand until the Senator 
from Maine shall return to the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to announce that the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen] are absent in the West on official business. If 
present, they would both vote “yea.” I also wish to announce 
that my colleague the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is necessarily detained on official business. If pres- 
ent. he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr, ODDIE (after having voted in the negative). On this 
question I have a pair with my colleague [Mr. Prrrman]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Typines) to the Senator from Colorado (Mr. WATERMAN) and 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 
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The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] ; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] is necessarily detained on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Barkley Dill La Follette Shipstead 
Blaine Fletcher McKellar Simmons 
Borah George McMaster Smith 
Bratton Glass Norbeck Steck 
Brock Harris Norris Swanson 
Brookhart Harrison Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hawes Overman Trammell 
Caraway Heflin Ransdell Wagner 
Copeland Howell Schall Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens - King Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
NAYS—33 zi 

Allen Grundy McCulloch Steiwer 
Baird Hale McNa Sullivan 
Bingham Hastin, Met Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hatfiel Moses Vandenberg 
Deneen Hebert Oddie Walcott 

Jones Patterson Watson 
Gillett K Phipps 

off Kendrick e 
Greene Keyes Smoot 
NOT VOTING—23 

Ashurst Frazier Pittman Stephens 
Black Glenn Reed Townsend 
Blease Goldsborough Robinson, Ark. dings 
Connally Gould Robinson, Ind, aterman 
Cutting Hayden Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 
Dale Johnson Shortridge 


So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts to the 
amendment of the committee was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to refer to a state- 
ment that was inserted in the Rwcorp yesterday morning by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

I was not in the Chamber at the time this statement was in- 
serted; but upon a review of the Recorp I find the Statement 
Correcting Misunderstanding, according to its title; and the 
Senator from Massachusetts in offering it asked unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Reoorp “a statement prepared by 
some of the experts correcting some misstatements concerning 
this paragraph which have appeared in the Recorp,” 

Mr. President, I do not know to what experts the Senator 
from Masaschusetts was referring; but if the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts and the so-called experts will refer to my remarks of 
Saturday, January 18, relating to paragraph 1115 (b), hat 
bodies and hats, he will find that there is not a misstatement in 
my entire statement, even according to the experts’ statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator that 
early in the morning one of the experts approached me and 
handed me a memorandum which he was going to give the Sena- 
tor from Georgia for the Recorp. The Senator from Georgia 
was not in the Chamber at the time. I assumed that it was help- 
ful, one that the Senator from Georgia would have put in the 
Recorp if he were here, and put it in the Recorp with that 
understanding in the absence of the Senator from Georgia from 
the Chamber. 

I had no intention of having any controversy with the Sena- 
tor about it. I assumed that inadvertently he had used some 
figures that the expert thought should be corrected. 

Mr. GEORGE. On the contrary, the figures that I used have 
been repeated by the expert; and my statement is absolutely cor- 
rect according to the information submitted to me by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. President, if particular experts serving the Tariff Com- 
mission haye nothing better to do than to follow the debate and 
submit what they consider a statement of misstatement of facts, 
as in this case, I can very well understand why these so-called 
“experts” not only might manifest a keen interest in wool, be- 
cause a paragraph in the wool schedule is involved, but the 
service of such experts to the people of this country is entirely 
worthless and useless. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will say to 
the Senator that I thought I was doing him a service; and I am 
sure the expert would have gone to him with the document if 
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he had been in the Chamber. 
expunged from the RECORD, 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I am not criticizing the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I am calling attention to the statements made 
by the expert. 

The expert said that the Senator confused men’s hats and 
women's hats, and that men's hats were not under consideration 
by the Senator from Georgia, when in the very table that I 
offered in the Recorp of January 18, 1930, at page 1888, the 
second column, men's hats and women’s hats are specifically 
itemized, definitely and specifically shown. 

Again, Mr. President, the expert says that the Senator, hav- 
ing confused men's hats with women’s hats, “stated that the 
domestic production in 1928 was about 8,000,000, while in the 
first nine months of 1929 it amounted to about 9,500,000." I 
used that exact language; but in addition to that I used the 
following: 


I want to direct the Senate's attention to the following fact: The 
total production of wool-felt hat bodies— 


Men’s and women’s; and if an expert possessed ordinary com- 
mon sense and judgment he would know that wool-felt bodies 
include both men’s and women’s hats, just as they are included 
under section 1115 (b); and the tariff that we were discussing 
applied alike to men’s hats and to women’s hats. 

Then I said: 


The total production of wool-felt hat bodies in 1928 by 12 of the 
principal producing companies amounted to 7,939,284 hats. That was 
the total production for the entire year 1928, in round numbers 8,000,000 
hats. 


That is exactly what I said, and that is exactly what the so- 
called expert said that I said, and that is exactly what the 
Tariff Commission’s figures show—exactly, to a hat body, both 
men’s and women's hat bodies, of course. 

Mr. President, this expert goes further in his effort to show 
that the production of women’s hat bodies was actually de- 
creasing, and he says that I was confused because I had in- 
cluded men’s hat bodies with women’s hat bodies, and he recites 
the figures here showing a total domestic production in 1928 of 
6,434,227 and a production during the first nine months of 1929 
of 6,362,614. His figures are correct, but the deduction which 
he seeks to force upon the Senate is erroneous, and designedly 
erroneous, 

Touch sugar, touch wool, and there is no difficulty in finding 
experts who will undertake to sustain any duty upon these 
two products, for the simple reason that the Tariff Commission 
has been packed with sugar and wool experts; and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, on the day when we were about to 
take the vote on the sugar duty, designated Commissioner Bros- 
sard, the representative of sugar, to be the chairman of the 
commission. y 

Mr. President, my statement, the figures that I inserted in the 
Recorp, are correct according to the correction made by the 
expert. I very much appreciate the service of the expert; and 
without the kindly assistance and the ever-watchful eye of this 
expert it is difficult to imagine how I would get along. But 
this expert has deliberately sought to impress the Senate with a 
false conclusion, because he says there has not been an increase 
in the domestie production of wool hat bodies worn by women. 

It is true that the production for the entire year 1928 was 
6,434,227 ; but the production for the first nine months only of 
1929 was 6,362,614, showing upon its face an actual increase 
in the domestice production of women's felt hat bodies during 
the first nine months of 1929 as against the first nine months of 
1928, and every expert on that commission who is not there to 
represent sugar and wool knows it. And yet the statement is 
deliberately made by this expert that, having confused the 
figures, the Senator from Georgia drew an erroneous con- 
clusion! 

Take the figures! The total production of women’s wool-felt 
hat bodies for the first nine months of 1929 is practically equal 
to the domestic production for the entire year 1928; and yet 
this expert says that I misread and confused the figures, reached 
an erroneous conclusion, and, therefore, without being requested 
by me, he prepares a statement which is brought down and 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ! 

Mindful, Mr. President, of the exceeding great kindness of the 
expert, mindful of his tender solicitude for the facts and for my 
own reputation for some degree of accuracy, perhaps, in stating 
the facts, he prepared the statement and brought it down here, 
when every statement that he makes is literally within the very 
language used by me on January 18, but the deduction which 
he intentionally seeks to press upon the country and upon the 
Senate is false according to his own figures, 

Mr. President, is this country going to haye confidence in 
the Tariff Commission, informed by experts of the character 


I shall be very glad to have it 
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or caliber of this expert? I dare say not. But they are there, 
and there are some members on the commission who very gladly 
accept the findings of these experts. 

The people will never have confidence in the commission, its 
deliberations will never be regarded as quasi judicial, as they 
ought to be, as impartial, as they ought to be, until the commis- 
sion is an agency in the legislative branch of this Government, 
required to make its reports to Congress, where such experts 
would not long find it comfortable to remain upon the commis- 
son if they persist in making such statements as these for the 

ECORD. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in view of 
what the Senator from Georgia has said, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the statement of the expert expunged from the 
Recorp, I should have read the statement before it was 
inserted in the Recorp. I did not even do that. I had rather 
assumed that it was a friendly correction, and as the paragraph 
was about to be passed over, I offered the memorandum to cor- 
rect, as I supposed, some figures relating to this article which 
I thought possibly the Senator unintentionally misstated in the 
course of the debate. It often happens in the course of debate 
that figures are misstated. I am very sorry the incident hap- 
pened in view of what the Senator has said. I thought I was 
helping instead of embarrassing the Senator. . 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I did not intend to cast the 
slightest reflection on the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I know the Senator did not. 
The Senator knows that our relations have been so exceedingly 
pleasant that I could not knowingly do anything to embarrass 
him. I ask unanimous consent to have expunged from the 
Recorp the memorandum referred to by the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BLHASE. Mr. President, knowing the very distinguished 
Senator from Georgia as well as I do, and knowing his experi- 
ence at the bar and on the bench, I am just a little bit surprised 
at his idea of an expert. I have never yet seen an expert, 
during a law practice of over 40 years, who would not swear 
for the side which paid him the money. I used to defend fellows 
for murder, and sometimes they would be crazy, and we had 
to have experts to testify as to whether or not they were crazy. 
We would go into court, and about four or five experts would 
swear how crazy the defendant was, and what a terrible con- 
dition of mind he was in just at the time he fired the fatal 
shot. The other side would find just as good experts, sometimes 
better, who would swear that the accused was the most sane 
man in the world, that Henry Ward Beecher, in the best ser- 
mon he ever preached, was never more sane than the prisoner 
was when he committed the murder. 

I remember when I was a boy a fellow was brought down to 
my town who was ap expert on handwriting. The school chil- 
dren were brought out to see this great expert who was brought 
there to prove the forgery of a deed which was being contested 
at that time. I could call the man’s name, but I do not care to, 
He had a great knack, and the school children were very much 
interested. He convinced the judge and the jury and every- 
body else that the deed was a forgery, and a jury so found. 

A few years later it was found that every word that man 
had sworn to was false, that the deed was not a forgery, and 
that the contest was simply a piece of thievery. That fellow 
received over $2,000 for coming down from New York and 
swearing to that falsehood in the courthouse at Newberry, 
S. C., to rob a poor old man out of his property and to give it 
to another man. I was not a lawyer then, only a listener, but 
I learned my lesson as to expert testimony. 

During my entire practice of the law, particularly in the 
criminal courts, I have found that an expert can be secured to 
swear to anything if you have the money, and the other side 
ean get an expert to swear to anything if the other side has the 
money. So far as I am individually concerned, I would not 
believe an expert on either side on his oath. I have seen too 
much of it. I have been in the courthouse too much with it. 
I have been in the legislature and seen it. 

Therefore my distinguished friend the Senator from Georgia 
need not feel hurt or feel that he has been wronged because 
some expert tells a falsehood to help out the wool or the sugar 
interests of the country. I could bring experts here, if I had 
the money, and almost make them swear there was no sugar in 
this country, that it was a mixture commonly called sugar, and 
that the wool did not grow on the sheep, that it came off an 
Angora goat. [Laughter.] 

I have absolutely no respect for any expert who is paid by 
either side. I respect the opinion of an experienced man; a 


man who makes a study of these propositions, a man who is 
fair and honest, and deals with both sides because of the fact 
that he is putting his opinion forward, not as a paid hireling 
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for somebody, but because he is a man who is trying to help do 
something for this country. But when I see experts who are 
paid hirelings, some on the other side representing the Repub- 
lican Party, some on this side supposed to be representing the 
Democratic Party, I know they will falsify for whichever side 
is paying them. 

I want to call the country’s attention to the fact now, as I 
expect to do on the rostrum in South Carolina this summer, 
that when they see what an expert says on the tariff they 
should look to see whether or not the expert is a paid hireling, 
paid by one side or the other of this body, or whether he is an 
honest man, working in his capacity as an expert, not for either 
side, like a witness in a criminal case at the courthouse, but 
whether he is doing his part helping to assist the people of this 
country. 

I am glad the Senator from Georgia brought this matter up, 
and I am more than glad that the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts asked to have the statement expunged from the 
Recorp, because I could not understand to save my life just 
exactly how this conflict arose. I know the Senator from 
Georgia, I have known him by reputation as a lawyer and as a 
jurist for years, and I knew that he would not put anything in 
the Recorp that was not absolutely true, and I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has asked that there be expunged from 
the Rxconn the statement of this little, cheap hireling who 
dragged himself in here. He ought to be “expunged” from 
this floor. No man who will deliberately misrepresent a man as 
this man has misrepresented the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia ought to be allowed to come on this floor and endeavor 
to dictate or even suggest legislation to the people of this 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 208, line 11, before the 
words “ per pound,” to strike out “5 cents” and insert “4 cents,” 
so as to read: 


Cork pipe coverings, cork fitting covers, and cork lags, wholly or 
partly manufactured, coated or uncoated, 4 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a reduction of the 
House rate, and there is no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 208, line 21, after “ Par. 
1513,” to strike out: 


Dolls and doll clothing, composed in any part, however small, of any 
of the laces, fabrics, embroideries, or other materials or articles pro- 
vided for in paragraph 1529 (a), 90 per cent ad valorem; dolls and 
toys, composed wholly or in chief value of any product provided for in 
paragraph 31, having any movable member or part, 1 cent each and 60 
per cent ad valorem; not having any movable member or part, 1 cent 
each and 50 per cent ad valorem; parts of dolls or toys, composed 
wholly or in chief value of any product provided for in paragraph 31, 
1 cent each and 50 per cent ad valorem; all other dolls, parts of dolls 
(including clothing), doll heads, toy marbles, 


And insert: 


Dolls, parts of dolls, doll heads, toy marbles, toy games, toy con- 
tainers, toy favors, toy souvenirs. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that is an im- 
portant paragraph, and I think there ought to be a quorum 
called. Several Senators who are interested in the paragraph 
are not present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 
Ashurst Frazier Keyes Shortridge 
Baird George King Simmons 
Barkley Gillett La Follette Smith 
Bingham Glass . McCulloch Smoot 
Blaine Glenn McKellar Steck 

Blease Goff McMaster Steiwer 
Borah Goldsborough McNary Sullivan 
Bratton Greene Metcalf Swanson 
Brock Grundy Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harris Norris Townsend 
Capper Harrison Nye Trammell 
Caraway Hatfield die Vandenberg 
Connally Hawes Overman Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Patterson Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Ransdell Watson 

Dill Jones Robsion, Ky. 

Fess Kean Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, I understand 
the amendment is a reduction of the House rate. The equiva- 
lent ad valorem of the House rate is approximately 160 per 
cent, while the Senate committee amendment gives an equiva- 
lent ad valorem rate of 70 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the exception of one item, and that is 
where the chief value is of yarns containing laces, and so forth. 
That is the same rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senate amend- 
ment is an improyement over the House amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a decrease from 90 to 70 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 209, in line 17, after the 
words “ad valorem,” the committee proposes to insert the 
following: 


As used in this paragraph the term “toy” means an article chiefly 
used for the amusement of children, whether or not also suitable for 
physical exercise or for mental development. Doll clothing shall not 
be classified under this paragraph, and such clothing shall be assessed 
separately. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, after the brief of the toy 
manufacturers was presented before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee over 100 opinions have been rendered by the Customs 
Court and reported in Treasury Decisions. Among those is the 
ease of Louis Wolfe Co. (Inc.) v. United States, Abstract 7920, 
involving board games, throwing games, and puzzles. The case 
was presented by importer without introduction of samples. 
The Government supplied this omission, and the manufacturers 
presented duplicates of the exhibits to the Senate Finance 
Subcommittee. 

In his opinion, Judge Sullivan wrote— 


Amusement or interest may be derived from these articles (ring toss, 
ete.), but it is not solely children’s amusement. 


“The amusement of children only” referred to in the Ill- 
felder case is that which a child attains from playing with some 
trifling article which will give him pleasure without necessi- 
5 5 the exercising of ability or skill to attain amusement 

erefrom. 


These articles would also amuse the mature mind. They do not fall, 
either in fact or in law, with the elassifleation of toys, as that term 
has been defined by the courts, 


The domestic manufacturers could not agree with this opinion, 
nor could the Senate Finance Committee, even if limited to 
the definition to which Judge Sullivan referred as covering toy 
cases—Illfelder v. United States (1 Ct. Cust. Appls. 109), in 
which he said: 


In common speech, as popularly understood, a toy is essentially a 
plaything, something which is intended and designed for the amusement 
of children only, and which by its very nature and character is rea- 
sonably fitted for no other purposes, Although an article may be chiefly 
used for the amusement of children, if its nature and character are 
such that it is also reasonably fitted for the amusement of adults or 
if it is reasonably capable of use for some practicable purpose other 
than the amusement of children, it can not be classified as a toy, 
although it is affirmatively shown by the importer that it is so known 
and designated by the trade generally. 


It would therefore seem that games are not toys in keeping 
with the intent of the framers of past tariff bills. The deci- 
sion is also contrary to the long-continued practice of the Treas- 
ury Department in classifying games as toys. A proper defini- 
tion is vital to the toy industry. 

This amendment, I will say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, is provided in order to clear up the situation which is a 
result of the Treasury decisions. I hope the committee amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, It is not a matter of great 
controversy what the word “toy” means, I think it is a good 
idea to have a definition of what a toy is and therefore I have 
no objection to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 210, line 17, the committee 
proposes to insert: 

Any of the foregoing, if containing more than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of vanadium, or more than two-tenths of 1 per cent of tungsten, 
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molybdenum, boron, tantalum, titanium, columbium or niobium, or 
uranium, or more than three-tenths of 1 per cent of chronium, 60 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I intend to 
moye to strike out the word “titanium” as it appears in the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in line 20. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am informed that some of 
the artificial abrasives which are used by many of the manu- 
facturers in the country may contain an amount of titanium 
that is forbidden under the amendment. If they do and carry 
a duty, it would be very expensive. One manufacturer informs 
me that the imports in 1926 amounted to 34,027 tons by three 
companies in the United States which use over 80 per cent of 
the importations of crude artificial abrasives and whose joint 
production of grinding wheels constituted 90 per cent of the 
production of grinding wheels in the United States. These im- 
portations come from Canada where the three companies re- 
ferred to were forced to build abrasive plants during the World 
War when American power at Niagara Falls was limited, and, 
in many places, allocated to other industries. 

Briefly, these importations represent a movement of crude 
artificial abrasives from Canadian branches to the principal 
plants of the American companies where the abrasive is manu- 
factured into abrasive or grinding wheels. This explains why 
crude artificial abrasives are very properly on the free list. 
To place them on the dutiable list would be not to protect but 
to tax American manufacturers. Much of the artificial abrasive 
contains from 2 to 3 per cent of titanium oxide which can not 
be eliminated. In case the proposal made by the Senate Finance 
Committee were adopted, upon a valuable business equal to 
that of the past the Norton Co., of Worcester, Mass., would 
alone pay an annual duty exceeding $1,500,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator’s proposal is 
correct, and I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the amendment of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 210, line 20, in the com- 
mittee amendment, the Senator from Massachusetts proposes to 
strike out the word “ titanium.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 211, paragraph 1516, 
matches, in line 7, the committee proposes to strike out “2 
cents” and insert “2% cents,“ so as to read: 

When imported otherwise than in boxes containing not more than 
100 matches each, 2% cents per 1,000 matches. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierre] was interested in the para- 
graph relating to matches. If not, however, I will merely state 
that the amendment is not objectionable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. ‘The next amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 211, in line 8, after the 
word “matches,” insert the words “match splints, 1 cent per 
thousand; skillets, in any form, for match boxes, 12 cents per 
thousand.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Utah explain the amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr: President, before he does that 
will the Senator explain to us whether the 20 cents per gross on 
matches is the present rate or whether it is an increase of the 
present rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is the present rate—or does the 
Senator mean the one to which there is no amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana: We haye just increased the rate 
from 2 cents to 2% cents in lines 7 and 8 in order that that rate 
may harmonize with the 20-cent rate appearing in lines 5 and 6, 
I want to know whether the 20-cent rate appearing there is the 
present rate or whether it is an increase. 


I move that amendment to 


Mr. SMOOT. It is an increase from 8 cents. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. An increase from 8 cents to 20 
cents? 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the House made that increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The idea of the increase from 2 
to 2% cents being a proportionate increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we keep the 20 cents per gross rate, then 
the 2% cents rate provided here should harmonize. If we de- 
crease the 20-cent rate as the House has it, then, of course, 
there should be a corresponding change in the other rate. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I had hoped before we increased 
the rate from 2 cents to 23% cents the Senator would attempt to 
make some justification of the increase from 8 cents to 20 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But that is not before the 
Saam There is no committee amendment dealing with that 
rate. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I understand that perfectly well. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That would have to be an 
individual amendment offered from the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But we are called upon to vote 
upon the increase of the 2-cent rate to 2% cents. Accordingly, 
if there is no justification for the increase from 8 cents to 20 
cents, then we should not increase the 2-cent rate to 2% cents; 
but we should allow the 2-cent rate to remain and subsequently 
consider the question whether or not the 20-cent rate should be 
changed or not. In other words, we can not act intelligently 
upon the proposed increase from 2 cents to 23% cents without 
first knowing whether the increase from § cents to 20 cents is 
justified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Montana 
is absolutely correct in his contention, but yesterday when the 
request was made to take up a whole paragraph and offer in- 
dividual amendments the Senator from Utah, by consenting, 
got into trouble, and we have accordingly agreed that the 
amendments which are unrelated to the basic amendment which 
can not be changed now should be adopted with the understand- 
ing that when we go through the bill again amendments dealing 
with the whole paragraph will be in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that is the only way to deal with 
it unless Senators have changed their minds since yesterday. 
I thought the proper way to do in a case like this would be to 
take up the whole subject and dispose of it at once, but permris- 
sion to do that has been refused. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is all right. I was going to 
suggest that the proper thing to do would be to pass over the 
change of the rate of 2 cents, but the arrangement which has 
been made is quite satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
aniendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 218—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, we are going rather 
too rapidly. I have not heard any explanation at all from any 
source of the amendment which appears just now to have been 
voted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote will be 
reconsidered and the Senator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Senator 
from Utah is about to discuss match splints and to explain that 
provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. This was put in because of the fact that 
the little match boxes come in here and are used by smokers 
generally. The matches are torn off one at a time. The 12 
cents per thousand is in conformity with the amendment just 
agreed to placing a rate of 2% cents per thousand matches. The 
whole question now is as to the amendment reported by the 
committee, which is to conform to what the House did by put- 
ting 20 cents per gross on matches. If we change that, we will 
have to change all of them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 218, line 18, in paragraph 
1526, hats, caps, bonnets, and hoods, the committee proposes to 
strike out $1.50” and insert “ $1.25,” so as to read: 


Par, 1526. Hats, caps, bonnets, and hoods, for men's, women’s, boys’, 
or children’s wear, trimmed or untrimmed, including bodies, hoods, 
plateaux, forms, or shapes, for hats or bonnets, composed wholly or in 
chief value of fur of the rabbit, beaver, or other animals, valued at not 
more than $6 per dozen, $1.25 per dozen; 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment in which the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
CorELAND] is interested. I was willing yesterday to allow the 
amendment to be adopted, as it is a reduction from the House 
rate and is a reduction from the present law. The junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WAGNER] is here. I think it was at 


the request of the senior Senator from New York that this 
amendment was passed over. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I think the senior Senator from New York did 


ask that that amendment go over. I think he desires that the 
Senate shall not agree to the Senate committee amendment but 
to the higher House rate. I will ask the junior Senator from 
New York as to that. 

Mr. WAGNER. I suggest that this paragraph be laid aside 
until the senior Senator from New York, who seems to be inter- 
ested in the matter, shall return to the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The senior Senator from New 
York is also interested in the next paragraph which relates to 
jewelry, and which he also asked to have passed over. Shall 
we have a quorum call in order to secure the return of the 
Senator from New York to the Chamber? 

Mr. WAGNER. I suggest that the amendment be temporarily 
laid aside. In the meantime I will see that the senior Senator 
returns to the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before a quorum is called for that purpose, I 
desire to have the Senate act upon the amendment on page 202, 
which was also passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment on page 202 will 
be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment was passed over until we 
should act upon the amendment relative to dolls. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I recall that was done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 202, paragraph 1502, after 
line 5, it is proposed to insert: 


(b) There shall not be classified under this paragraph: (1) Any ar 
ticle chiefly used for the amusement of children, or (2) any part of any 
such article. 


Mr. SMOOT. That amendment ought to be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, on page 52 the 
Senate agreed to an amendment in the exact language of the one 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that the definitions, such as the one which has 
just been agreed to, affect certain paragraphs. I will mention 
some of them. They are: Paragraph 218 on page 46, table and 
kitchen ware; paragraph 228, on page 51, magic lanterns; 
paragraph 1413, on page 200, paper hats worn at parties; para- 
graph 1502, on page 201, sporting goods; and paragraph 1541, 
on page 233, musical instruments. In other words, all of those 
paragraphs have now been covered by amendments similar to the 
one which was just agreed to on page 209. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, in brief this 
clause is thrown into the bill to raise the price of toys. Those 
who make toys in this country, not being able to get as high 
rate perhaps as they think they should have, have resorted to 
tactics or a plan or scheme of throwing in a clause here which 
arbitrarily would increase the rate of duty on toys from 50 
to 70 per cent. It is a means of increasing the price paid by 
the parents for the children of the country for playthings for the 
amusement of children, If adopted, it will place in the hands 
of the manufacturers a larger return for the articles which 
they produce and increase the price which the parents of children 
will have to pay for toys. 

I think, Mr. President, that this clause should be eliminated 
from the bill. I object to the language of the amendment em- 
braced in lines 6, 7, and 8 on page 202. I think the Senate 
should not agree to the amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is similar to an amendment 
which we have already agreed to. We passed this over until 
the Senate agreed to the provision on which it has just voted. 
If one shall be adopted, then the other also ought to be adopted, 
because they are jointly one amendment, It must be done in 
that way in order to carry out what the Senate has already 
decided should be done. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. President, I submit that the 
other amendment was not justified, 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senate voted on that amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I did not vote for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I repeat, the Senate has done so, and the 
amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, this bill contains 
in various provisions hidden meanings; in other words, there are 
technicalities; there are clauses inserted in the bill that raise 
the price when the manufacturer concerned would not have the 
nerye, so to speak, to ask the Senate directly to place these 
high rates of duty upon the manufactured article. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator thinks that the amendment is 
out of place here, inasmuch as another amendment covers it, I 
am perfectly willing that this amendment be disagreed to. The 
only reason why it was inserted here was in order that there 
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might be no question that it would apply to the provision where 
it is found. - I am willing that the Senate now should disagree 
to the amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator knows that the 
absence of an amendment of this kind has led to great difficulty 
on the part of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. If we had not adopted the 
amendment which we did a few moments ago, this amendment 
would be necessary, but virtually the situation is covered by 
the other amendment, so the rejection of the amendment makes 
no difference at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, F 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah indi- 
cate the next amendment which he desires considered? 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is the amendment in 
which the senior Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] is 
interested. 

Bleed WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest the absence of a 
orum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Jones Robsion, Ky, 
Ashurst Frazier Kean n 
Baird Georgs Kendrick Shortridge 
Barkley Gille Keyes Simmons 
Bingham Glass Ki Smith 
Blaine Glenn La Follette Smoot 
Blease Goff McCulloch Steck 
Borah Goldsborough McKellar Steiwer 
Bratton Greene cMaster Sullivan 
Brock Grundy Metcalf Swanson 
Brookhart Hale Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Harris Norbeck Thomas, Okla 
Capper Harrison Norris Townsend 
Caraway Hastin, Nye Trammell 
Connally Hatfiel Oddie Vandenberg 
Copeland awes Overman Wagner 
8 ee Ed aig 1 ag 
pps alsh, Mass, 
Deneen Howell ne Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Johnson Ransdell Watson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. The clerk will state the 
next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 1526, page 218, line 18, 
the committee proposes to strike out “$1.50” and insert 
“$1.25,” so as to read: 


Par. 1526. Hats, caps, bonnets, and hoods, for men’s, women’s, boys’, 
or children’s wear, trimmed or untrimmed, including bodies, hoods, 
plateaux, forms, or shapes, for hats or bonnets, composed wholly or in 
chief value of fur of the rabbit, beaver, or other animals, valued at not 
more than $6 per dozen, $1.25 per dozen. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I see the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Coperanp] is in the Chamber. I will 
call his attention to the fact that this is the amendment which 
he asked to have passed over on yesterday. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, what was done on page 205 
in regard to the amendment in line 22 about hair pencils in 
quills? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was agreed to this morning. 

Mr. COPELAND. It was agreed to within a few minutes, I 
take it. May I ask the Senator from Utah, in charge of the 
bill, what was done with the amendment on line 22, page 205? 
That was agreed to, was it? 

. SMOOT. That was agreed to. 

. COPELAND. At 40 per cent? 

r. SMOOT. At 40 per cent. 

. COPELAND. Is that the present rate? 

. WALSH of Massachusetts. The present rate is 45 per 


. SMOOT. Forty-five per cent, as I remember. 
. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. The House rate was 50 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House rate was 50 per cent and the Senate 
committee rate was 40 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on this matter of fur hats— 
page 218, paragraph 1526—I am not sure that this is the proper 
place to make the fight on the hat matter. I said this morning, 
speaking on this subject, that New York State, which for many 
years was the great producer of hats, has declined seriously in 
its manufacture of these articles. 

For instance, taking the matter of fur felt hats, mentioned in 
paragraph 1526, according to the figures supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, between the years 1904 and 1927 there was 
a great decrease in the number of wage earners in this indus- 
try—a decrease of 28 per cent. Of course, it is reasonable to 
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believe that in this period of time from 1904 to 1927, with the 
great increase in our population, there must have been a very 
great increase in the demand for hats; but, as a matter of fact, 
these hats are now coming from abroad, made by the cheap 
labor over there. Our population in this period of 1904 to 1927 
shows an increase of 38 per cent, while the volume of production 
of fur felt hats has decreased 22 per cent. I do not need to say 
that this is a serious thing when we consider the matter of 
employment and the necessity for keeping our people employed. 

The reason why there has been this marked decrease in the 
American production of fur felt hats is because of the increase 
in importations from abroad. As a matter of fact, the imports 
of fur felt hats have increased between 600 and 700 per cent 
since the passage of the last tariff act. The reason why is be- 
cause of the very inexpensive labor used in Italy in the manu- 
facture of these hats. 

Mr. President, a hat, which under the American standard of 
living will cost $1 to produce in the United States, costs only 
54 cents when purchased in Europe. There is a tremendous 
difference between the foreign cost of production and the Ameri- 
can cost. 

Those who have advised me regarding this matter say that 
the tariff brackets and the duties which were imposed in the 
act of 1922 were perfectly proper and fair, and met the condi- 
tions existing then, but conditions since that time have changed 
materially. We know what is going on in Italy. Under the 
dictatorship of Mussolini production in every line of endeavor 
has been accelerated and increased. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosston of Kentucky in 
the chair.) Does the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Indiana? g 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senate committee proposition in the 
pending bill increases the rate of the existing law, but decreases 
the House rate. Let me ask the Senator the flat question, 
What does he want? 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to have the House rate restored. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the Senator made the motion? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. If the Senator feels hopeful that we 
can pass it, I will moye that these amendments be rejected. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘That is all right. That is the object then of 
the Senator's speech? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is it; and I take it that I need 
to present no more argument so far as the Senator from 
Indiana is concerned. He is convinced; and I have no disposi- 
tion, of course, to continue the argument if the Senate is ready 
to vote upon it; but may I say to my friend from Indiana that 
we have not been very much inclined to increase any rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask the Senator from Utah, as a 
matter of fact, what is the effect of the proposed rates in the 
House bill as compared with the present rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. These are the facts, Mr. President, with re- 
gard to the Senate committee amendments: 

In one bracket the specific duty was lowered, and in three 
brackets the specific duty was increased from $2 to $3 a dozen, 
which means that the highest increase is 25 cents a hat. In 
other words, $3 a dozen would be 25 cents per hat; and the rate 
is increased, as I say, on three of the brackets from $2 to $3. 
In other words, on those three brackets we have given a 50 
per cent increase. That is what the Senate has done. We 
thought that was a pretty good increase. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, my friend from Utah must not 
now take the abnormal position of being in favor of a lower 
rate, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not in favor of a lower rate than existing 
law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator believe from his study 
of this question—and I am not asking him now to commit the 
committee, but I have respect for the opinion of the Senator— 
that the proposed decrease recommended by the Senate com- 
mittee is a proper decrease, in view of the situation of the 
hat industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Taking the amount of the importations and the 
amount of the home consumption, it seems to me, with the 
increase, that the industry will be perfectly safe, 

I want the Senator to know that I am just as much a pro- 
tectionist for the State of New York as I am for the State of 
Utah. It makes no difference to me what the commodity may 
be; I want protection given to American industries, so as to give 
employment in America. If it is the hat industry that is in- 
volved, I feel just exactly the same way as about any other. 
It would not make a particle of difference whether it was hats 
or any other commodity produced in the United States. 
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The domestic production in 1927 amounted in value to $99,- 
299,648. Of this total of production the finished hats amounted 
to $73,304,477. Of hat bodies and hats in the rough, for sale 
as such, the amount was $18,870,523. All other products—that 
is, all novelties in the hat trade—amounted to $7,124,648. 

There has been an increase since 1922. The importations in 
that year averaged from 15,000 dozen to 20,000 dozen a year. 
In 1927, five years later, approximately 94,000 dozen were im- 
ported, or an increase of 74,000 dozen. In 1928 there were 
127,000 dozen imported. So we recognized that there ought to 
be an increase in the present duty. Therefore, on the hats 
that have been increasing in numbers in importation, in three 
of those brackets we gave the increase. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is, the Senate did? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate did: yes. The House gave even a 
higher increase than we did; but, as the Senator noticed, it is 
about as big a percentage of increase as asked in the bill. If 
I felt for a moment that it was necessary to give a bigger in- 
crease, or if it is demonstrated to me as a conferee that that 
should be done and the House provision should be agreed to, I 
should yield immediately. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for what he has said; 
but it is a very serious thing when we see what has happened. 
The average number of wage earners in the domestic industry in 
1924 was 22,047, while in 1927 the number of wage earners had 
5 to 15.927. There is a decrease of Probably 30 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The increased importations amounted to about 
9 per cent from 1922 up to 1929. 

Mr. COPELAND. But if we had such an encouragement of 
the industry as would justify us in making these hats in com- 
mena with foreign importations, we could put these men back 
0 work. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my heart goes out to such a 
statement as that. I like it; but it ought to apply to everything, 

Mr. COPELAND. That is, the Senator from Utah feels that 
as a Representative of the United States he is a better repre- 
sentative than the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. 

5 eee No; of course not. 

r. SMOOT. In other words, I am not a spotty pr 
I am a protectionist all through. 8 

Mr. COPELAND. I want the Senator from Utah to con- 
sider the situation in my city and in my State. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am glad to do so, Mr, President, and to tell 
the facts just as they are. 

Nine per cent of the hats used in the United States are im- 
ported into this country, and 91 per cent are made in this 
country. Not only that, but the 9 per cent is an increase from 
about 3 per cent in 1922; so during that period there has been 
an increase of 6 per cent in all hats imported into the United 
States that were not imported into the United States in 1922. 
I recognize that there should be an increase, and that is why 
we give the increase. f 

Mr. COPELAND. What does the Senator find to be the ex- 
perience of the last two or three years, or, say, four years, of 
importation? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will furnish those figures in just a moment, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if 91 per cent of the com- 
modity is manufactured in the United States, and only 9 per 
cent is imported, I do not see any basis at all for this duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will say to my friend from Florida 
that, of course, I am not nearly so much excited over fur hats as 
I am over straw hats. When it comes to straw hats, we can 
show that the country is being flooded with European products, 
It is not so urgent a matter here. I know that; but, at the same 
time, I would not be true to my own people if I did not present 
these facts to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the case of fur-felt hats, the 
imports for consumption for 11 months of the past year show 
that the brackets in which we decreased the rate from the 
House iate do not amount to anything at all, the unit value is so 
small. The entire quantity of the two brackets was only 
368,952; the unit value was $2.87, and the whole value of ail 
of those hats was only a million dollars, 

In the case of hats for women and children, covered in the 
latter bracket, in which we have not made any change, there 
were twice as many in that one bracket as there were in the 
other two brackets. 

The Senator can see that we tried to do what was right. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that is true. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
dislike to.interfere with this very charming and delightful 
personal conversation that is going on, but really we have not 
been able to hear one word that has been said, not a word; 
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and we would like to know what is being said, because we are 
all interested, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to allay the fears 
of my friend the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. FESS. And the rest of us. 

Mr. COPELAND. And my friend the Senator from Ohio. 
They need have no anxiety that the Senator from Utah has 
said something which the Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from Ohio would not indorse. I am sure they may accept my 
statement that if they had heard the conversation they would 
agree that it was one that would not have needed their 
attention. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say this to the Senator from New York, 
that if he can present any information that would justify the 
$1.50 rate I will be glad to vote for it, and if during the con- 
ference it can be pointed out I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am disposed on this 
particular paragraph to let the matter rest as it is, because we 
have already developed the argument to some extent, and if 
upon further study I find it wise to present individual amend- 
ments I will do so, because, as I have said, I am really not so 
much concerned about the felt hats and the wool hats and the 
fur hats as I am about the straw hats. As to them, I am 
convinced that we must do something to give relief to the 
American manufacturer, otherwise that industry will die 
utterly. It must be given attention. So far as this item is 
concerned, I do not feel justified in taking the time of the 
Senate any longer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 218, Iine 19, before the 
words “ per dozen” where they occur the second time, to strike 
out “ $3” and insert $2.50," so as to read: 


Valued at more than $6 and not more than $9 per dozen, $2.50 per 
dozen. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is out of the Chamber, and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will not the Senator withhold 
that for just a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I withhold the suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
agrees with the committee amendment now before the Senate, 
If the Senator will allow it to be acted on and the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts should desire to comment on it, I will 
immediately ask for a reconsideration of the vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. With that understanding I with- 
draw my suggestion of the lack of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 219, line 6, after the word 
„parts,“ to strike out thereof), composed wholly or in chief 
value of gold or platinum, 80 per cent ad valorem; if composed 
wholly or in chief value of any other material” and insert 
“ thereof) ,” so as to read: 


Par, 1527. (a) Jewelry, commonly or commercially so known, fin- 
ished or unfinished (including parts thereof) : 

(1) Composed wholly or in chief value of gold or platinum, or of 
which the metal part is wholly or in chief value of gold or platinum, 
80 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield and let 
me give an explanation of the amendment? Perhaps it would 
shorten the discussion. 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly, 

Mr. SMOOT. In the act of 1922 the rate was 80 per cent ad 
valorem. On gold and platinum the House provided a rate of 
80 per cent ad valorem. The Finance Committee rate was the 
same as that in the bill as it passed the House. 

In 1923 there were 1,622 establishments with 26,354 workers 
making jewelry in the United States. In 1927 the number had 
decreased to 1,367 establishments with 24,116 workers. 

Domestic production of jewelry in 1927 was $164,000,000, a 
decrease of $10,000,000 since 1923. It is estimated that $45,- 
000,000 of the $164,000,000 in 1927 was novelty jewelry, with a 
decreased production in 1928. 

After adding duty and other charges to the foreign invoice 
value of imports of novelty jewelry it is estimated that at least 
$10,000,000, or about 25 per cent, of domestic production of 
novelty jewelry on a value basis—and even a greater percentage 
on a quantity basis—has been replaced by imports. 

Imports of novelty jewelry since 1923 have doubled in value 
and increased about threefold in quantity. 
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In considering what part of the imports is novelty jewelry it 
must be remembered that novelty jewelry is a very cheap article 
and is classified under two sections of the jewelry paragraph, 
namely, jewelry commonly or commercially so known and arti- 
cles worn on or about the person. From these two groups must 
be excluded those articles made of gold or platinum. The total 
imports of these two groups for 1928 were 31,966,485 pieces, 
valued at $5,049,842. 

Of the section known as jewelry there were in 1928, 25,024 
pieces, valued at $325,696, made of gold and platinum, with 
19,919,685 pieces, valued at $3,495,973 made of other metals. 

Of the section known as articles of adornment there were 
estimated to be 1,201,977 pieces, valued at $122,817, made of gold 
and platinum, with 10,817,799 pieces, valued at $1,105,356, made 
of other metals. 

Thus the 1928 imports of jewelry commonly or commercially 
so known and articles designed to be worn on or about the 
person, made of metals other than gold or platinum, and known 
in the trade as novelty jewelry were 30,737,484 pieces, valued at 
$4,601,829. 

The Senate will remember that we put an increased duty also 
Ten platinum and metals generally used in the manufacture of 

ewelry. 

For these reasons the changes were made. It is better word- 
ing, it is better classification, and I think without a doubt will 
prove of great advantage to the industry and to the Govern- 
ment in the administration of the law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no fault to find with 
this paragraph except on page 219, from the beginning of the 
paragraph to the end of line 21. 

I do not want my friend the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Grunpy] to be jealous, I have a store to-day and wish to 
present certain exhibits. Of course, the purpose of the tariff 
is to give protection in this country against the cheap labor of 
Europe and equalize the differences in the costs of production 
here and abroad. What I desire to speak to the Senate about 
is known as novelty jewelry, covered by the first three divisions 
of this paragraph. 

The people in Europe have a knack of making novelty goods. 
J hold in my hand a pair of earrings. They seem to me to be 
pretty flashy and gaudy, and I do not think I would recommend 
them, but they aré beautifully made. The one in my left hand 
was made abroad, of base metal. The reproduction of it in the 
United States is made from silver plated with gold. 

The low-paid artisans on the other side of the ocean make a 
product which is sent over here, and the market is tested. If 
it becomes popular, the dies are made and it is reproduced by 
American jewelers, 

I call attention, for instance, to the two articles I hold in 
my hand. I am not quite sure what these things are called. 
I dare say one is a diamond pendant. My friend the senior 
Senator from Florida will correct me if I am wrong. The one 
from abroad is made of base metal. It proved popular in the 
United States, and the result was that the American manufac- 
turers reproduced it, and reproduced it in a very superior form. 
I can say here in all truth that our American manufacturing 
jewelers are doing a finer job than can be done on the other 
side. When Senators come to examine these articles, if they do 
examine them, they will find that the domestic article is made 
of sterling silver, it is beautifully cut, and the stones are 
beautifully mounted. 

The same state of affairs relates to all sorts of jewelry. Here 
is another pendant which looks as if it would cost a million 
dollars. One is made in Europe and the other reproduced in 
Providence, R. I. 

This is what I want to bring out. The novelty is brought in, 
and because it is a novelty it is purchased at any kind of 
price that may be placed upon it. Here is a remarkable 
thing, and no one knows it better than the Senator from Utah. 
Here is an article made abroad which sells here for $4.25, 
while, on the other hand, the domestic article exactly like it 
sells for $1. That is true all along the line. Notice these 
flashy earrings. The imported article costs the American 
consumer $2.70, while exactly the same thing made here costs 
$1. Here is the necklace which I showed before. The imported 
article sells for $3, while the domestic sterling silver article 
with the same stone sells for $1.42. 

Why do we need any protection? It is perfectly absurd 
that on this novelty jewelry we should charge an importation 
rate. It is a kindness to the manufacturers of American 
novelty jewelry that the foreigners are willing to bring in 
here these articles and test out the market, and, then, if there 
is a popular demand for them, the American jeweler makes 
them and sells them in large quantities for half the money. 

Here is what looks like a very elaborate set of earrings 
which sells at $4 for the domestic article and $9 for the 
foreign article. What excuse is there for it? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Evidently the importer has not told the Sen- 
ator the trade practices. The articles which the Senator men- 
tions now are novelties. They come from Europe. Europe 
makes us pay for them when they first come over here. After 
the American begins to produce them, and there is any demand 
for them thereafter at all, then the situation is changed. The 
demand for the novelty does not exist for longer than one or 
two years, sometimes for only one year; but, before the Ameri- 
can can make his dies and make the patterns, the harvest has 
been reaped at the high prices of the foreign importer, and then 
he has something else which is new and he brings that in, 
while here in this country we are making the dies and getting 
ready to make the previous article. By the time we can reach 
mass production they do not ship any more of them in here, 
but they are here with other novelties. We take the market 
then because of the fact that they haye made 300 to 500 per 
cent upon what they shipped in here as novelties. That is 
understood by the jewelry trade from one end of the country to 
the other. 

That is true not only of jewelry but I could name other 
items that are dealt with in the same way. It is the novelty 
that comes in which has been created in a foreign country 
and which takes hold here in our market and the purchases 
are made in large numbers, and then, two years afterwards or 
perhaps only one year afterwards, a woman will not wear them 
because they are old and out of date. They are novelties pure 
and simple. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is not that the effect of the tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. The price is higher than the local 
producer can get. That is the reason in the first place. For 
instance, novelties of every kind, when they first come in, are 
bought in large quantities. The foreign manufacturer reaps 
his profit then. After they are worn a few months the price 
goes down. In New York the women would not wear the same 
novelty jewelry two years in succession. They would have to 
have something new. ‘That is the reason why these particular 
items appear as being made and sold by the domestic manu- 
facturer at less than the foreign-made article, 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very much obliged for the comments 
of the Senator from Utah, but I repeat that the American 
manufacturer of jewelry should be very grateful to the foreigner 
who designs these novelties, sends them to our people, and 
establishes a market for what we manufacture, as the Senator 
said, by mass production. These are articles which are sold in 
the stores to the working girls and the poor girls, These articles 
constitute their jewelry. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is not the imported article that is sold 
to them. It is the domestic article that is sold to them after 
the American manufacturer gets his dies made and can produce 
them for $1 instead of $4. 

Mr. COPELAND. But why does the Senator worry about 
the situation as regards importation? All he has to do is to 
look at his figures and he will find that in 1925 the value of 
the domestic manufactured articles of this type was $166,- 
000,000 and the importations were $1,183,000, while in 1927 the 
domestic value was $164,000,000 and the imports $2,000,000. 
At the same time that we were making 95 per cent of the total 
jewelry purchased in the United States we were exporting, as 
we did in 1927, $1,177,000 worth. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is all kinds of jewelry. It is not merely 
novelty jewelry. The domestice production in 1927 was $164,- 
000,000, which was a decrease of $10,000,000 since 1923. These 
figures represent not only novelties but take in every piece 
of jewelry that is manufactured in the United States and sold 
here. The items the Senator has mentioned would not amount 
to very much at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then it is not worth while to discuss it 
really. The Senator is apparently willing to go back to the 
present law, and if he is I will sit down and not say another 
word, Eighty per cent ad valorem is what should be placed 
on novelty jewelry. That is the present rate. 

Let me ask the Senator from Utah a question. Where do 
the stones come from that are used in this jewelry? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose they are rhinestones. 

Mr. COPELAND. They come from Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I think they do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then we are proposing to prohibit, if we 
can, the very limited importation of these cheap novelty goods 
from Europe, taking chances all the time on a reprisal which 
will place such a high price on rhinestones used in the manu- 
facture of this jewelry that we can no longer make them in 
America. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me say to the Senator that he bas not 
offered any amendment. The increase the Senator refers to is 
found in subparagraph 2, line 14, down to and including line 17. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Senator complains of; but we 
have no amendment there. That is the House provision, so the 
Senator would have to offer his amendment as an individual 
amendment. 

Mr, COPELAND. Could I not do this: What I want to do is 
to introduce my amendment as it affects jewelry, commonly or 
commercially so known, finished or unfinished, including parts, 
making the rate 80 per cent ad valorem. I want to make the 
rate 80 per cent ad valorem. That will place everything of this 
type of jewelry at the one rate of 80 per cent. I think I might 
do that under the rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator desires to get at is to reduce 
the duty as provided by the House in subparagraph (2); that 
is an increase in rate, but the 80 per cent is not an increase, 
though it is a far better classification both as to keeping the 
importations and the class of importations on value. The other 
is virtually a basket clause coyering them all, and that is where 
the increase is made by the House. 

Mr. COPELAND. What I want to do is to have the Senate 
disagree entirely to paragraph 2. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. What the Senator seeks to do, if he 
wants to decrease the 110 per cent, because that is what it is 
in ad valorem equivalent = 

Mr. COPELAND. I know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator should wait until we reach indi- 
vidual amendments, and he should then offer his amendment to 
cut down the rate in lines 15 to 17 and make it whatever rate 
he wants. The rate named by the House is equivalent to 110 
per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only way the Senator can do it at 
this time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me test this with the Presiding Officer. 
I desire to offer an amendment to have the first portion of para- 
graph 1527 read as follows: 


Jewelry, commonly or commercially so known, finished or unfinished, 
including parts, 80 per cent ad valorem. 


Is it proper for me to offer that amendment now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The way the Senator stated it 
would be to amend a part of the House text, and therefore it 
would be in the nature of an individual amendment and would 
have to be offered after the committee amendments are dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Chair is entirely correct in 
that ruling. I shall at the proper time suggest the amendment 
which has been proposed to me by the Senator from Utah, be- 
cause I am unwilling that the poor girls of America who desire 
to have some of these beautiful pieces of novelty jewelry shall 
have the rates increased from 80 per cent to 110 per cent. 
There is no economic reason in the world for the increase in the 
me: I hope when the time comes that the Senate will agree 

me, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that while con- 
sidering the rate which is to be placed upon this jewelry and 
also while considering the poor girls who wear it, I wish he 
would go to the retailers in New York and other places, where 
they are making 200, 300, and 400 per cent profit upon this 
class of jewelry, and ask them if they would not be a little 
more lenient toward the poor girls who wear this jewelry and 
not charge them more than 100 per cent profit? I think that is 
the greatest relief the Senator could get for the working girls. 
I want to admit that when I was in the merchandising business 
and sold this class of goods, there was no question about how 
much profit we made. We did not even hold our breath and say 
how much it would be. The profits were great, more than they 
ought to have been, and I will admit that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very sorry that is the attitude of 
the merchants of Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. And of New York, too, where they are worse 
eyen than that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, in New York one can go into 
any of the 5,000 or 10,000 little shops and buy all of this 
jewelry at the right price. I am not seeking at all to aid 
the people in my city. I am seeking to help those who live in 
Utah and other parts of this great country in order that they 
may buy noyelty jewelry at the same price the girls pay for it 
in the city of New York. 

Mr. SMOOT. We would not want to pay that much, I can 
assure the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, This paragraph deals with 
jewelry, and subdivides jewelry into two classes: First, jewelry 
composed wholly or in chief value of gold or platinum. Upon 
that class of jewelry it fixes a rate of 80 per cent ad valorem 
To that classification and rate, I assume the Senator from New 
York has no objection? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The second class of jewelry 
dealt with in this paragraph is all other kinds of jewelry of 
whatever metal made, not including gold or platinum. This 
paragraph contains the jewelry upon which the domestic manu- 
facturers request an increased duty. 

The Senate committee amendments are of such a character 
that they do not give an opportunity at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings for a discussion of the rates. I assume it is that 
class of jewelry, known as novelty jewelry, which the Senator 
wants to deal with at the proper stage of the proceedings? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. z 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is prevented 
from doing so now by reason of the fact that the Senate com- 
mittee has approved of the rates imposed by the House but has 
merely made some changes in the classification and in lan- 
guage. Therefore, it seems to me, that the proper proceeding 
now is to permit the Senate committee amendments to this 
paragraph to be adopted, the Senator reserving the right for 
himself to offer whatever changes or modifications he may deem 
best at a later stage of the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. He has stated ex- 
actly my position. I am forestalled, I am prevented by the 
actions of the Senate committee in accepting the outrageously 
high rate of 110 per cent presented to us in the bill and by the 
parliamentary situation from submitting an amendment which, 
if adopted, would leave the duty on novelty jewelry at the pres- 
ent rate of 80 per cent ad valorem. At the proper time I shall 
submit an amendment seeking to restore the present rate on 
that character of jewelry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1527, page 219, line 
18, to strike out the proviso down to and including the word 
“paragraph ” in line 21, as follows: 


Provided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less amount 
of duty than would be payable if the article were not dutiable under 
this paragraph. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1527, on page 220, 
line 16, after the word “ platinum,” to insert “or of which the 
metal part is wholly or in chief value of gold or platinum,” so 
as to read: 


(1) Composed wholly or in chief value of gold or platinum, or of 
which the metal part is wholly or in chief value of gold or platinum, 
80 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I call the attention of the 
Senator from New York to the fact that the pending amendment 
and the following one are related to the amendments which he 
has just been discussing and that there can be at this stage no 
opposition to these amendments, because they practically im- 
pose the same rates which have already been adopted in sub- 
division (a). 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, Mr. President, having agreed 
to the amendment on line 10, down to and including line 13 on 
page 219, it is necessary to agree to this amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. However, the same question 
arises as in the other paragraph. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I may say so to my friend from Massa- 
chusetts, here is the absurdity: The amendment which we are 
about to act on in line 16 proposes to place on jewelry the chief 
value of which is gold or platinum a duty of 80 per cent; but 
when a poor girl buys a piece of jewelry made of silver or some 
base metal, if this paragraph shall be adopted as proposed, she 
will have to pay a duty of 110 per cent. That is the point I 
make, but I shall interpose no objection to the pending amend- 
ment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1527, page 220, line 
22, after the word “ metal,” to insert “ and if not dutiable under 
clause (1) of this subparagraph.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of the fact that 
clause (2) of subdivision (a) has been retained in the bill it is 
necessary to adopt this amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same paragraph, on page 
222, line 16, after the word “figured” and the semicolon, to 
insert “lace window curtains.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I should like to make an inquiry of the Sena- 
tor of Utah. As I understand the effect of paragraph 1529, it 
raises the ad valorem duty which is now levied upon hand 
embroidered or decorated household linens, for instance, from 
75 per cent ad valorem to 90 per cent ad valorem. If that is its 
effect, what is the reason for the increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. The pending amendment only has reference to 
lace window curtains, 

Mr. WAGNER. Are not hand-embroidered linens included 
somewhere within the provisions of paragraph 1529? 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senate committee made no change in the 
House bill in that respect. 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not think the duty which is now levied 
on hand-embroidering decorative household linens should be in- 
creased, for the reason that there is no domestic production of 
that type of article at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate committee did not change the 
House proyision. When individual amendments shall be in 
order, then the Senator can offer his amendment te the House 
provision. 

Mr. WAGNER. I want to ask, if I may, the Chair whether 
or not it would be in order for me now to offer an amendment 
adding an additional subdivision to paragraph 1529, to be 
known as subdivision (d), and to provide for hand embroidered 
or decorated linen, such as napkins, and so forth, at a rate of 


75 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Such an amendment would not be 
in order at this time. 

Mr. WAGNER. Very well; I will offer it when the section 
srira be reached and individual amendments shall be 

order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from Utah will not insist upon the amendment in para- 
graph 1529 inserting the words “lace window curtains.” In 
my judgment it is not necessary, Such lace curtains are made 
on Nottingham lace-curtain machines. The domestic production 
of Nottingham lace curtains—— 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I was not referring to laces. 
I was speaking of hand embroidered or decorated household 
linen, which is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am referring to the amend- 
ment now under consideration. 

Mr. WAGNER. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I thought the 
Senator was addressing himself to the amendment which I 
proposed to offer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, No. I am referring to the 
amendment now under consideration. 

Mr. WAGNER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see really why there is any necessity 
for the amendment, and I have no objeetion to the amendment 
being disagreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. Then I will not 
discuss the amendment but will ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp a memorandum in regard to the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the memoran- 
dum will be printed in the RECORD. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


PAR. 920. NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS—PAR. 1430. LACE WINDOW CURTAINS 
N. S. P. F. 


Most lace curtains are made on the Nottingham lace curtain machine, 
The domestic production of Nottingham lace curtains and lace curtain 
nets amounted in 1927 to $16,316,233, compared with an importation 
of $56,822. The present duty of 60 per cent is, therefore, practically 
an embargo. An investigation of the cost of production of Nottingham 
lace curtains in 1923 was made by the Tariff Commission. Representa- 
tive firms were covered in England and the United States. The pre- 
liminary computation of the figures obtained indicated a radical reduc- 
tion in the duties of the tariff act of 1922. The investigation was never 
completed. 

The principal lace curtains that enter under paragraph 1430 are 
Swiss embroidered curtains. The total importation of lace window cur- 
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tains under paragraph 1430 was $515,011 in 1928, of which amount 
Switzerland supplied $407,674. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in paragraph 1529, page 222, line 16, to insert the 
words “lace window curtains.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, may I ask what became of 
the amendment on page 209 defining the word “toy”? 

Mr. SMOOT. To what page does the Senator refer? 

Mr. COPELAND. To the amendment beginning on line 17, 

ge 209. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, that means that a rubber ball such 
as this [indicating] will be classified after this as a toy and not 
as an article for use in gymnasiums? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. About what amendment is 
the Senator inquiring? 

Mr. COPELAND, The amendment at the bottom of page 
209, which reads: 

As used in this paragraph the term “toy” means an article chiefly 
used for the amusement of children, whether or not also suitable for 
physical exercise or for mental development. 


That amendment was adopted, was it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was adopted in the ab- 
sence of the Senator. 

Mr, COPELAND. I am entirely satisfied with the action 
taken; I think it is very wise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 1529 (b) on page 
223, line 24, after the word “composed” it is proposed to in- 
sert “ yalued at not over 60 cents per dozen, 3 cents each, and 40 
per cent ad valorem; valued at over 60 cents per dozen.” : 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kentucky? . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I do not desire in any way to interfere 
with the Senator from Massachusetts who has this schedule in 
charge. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to have the Sena- 
tor proceed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment which has just been stated, 
Mr. President, ought not to be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a decrease from the House rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In some particulars it may be a decrease. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment reads, “valued at not over 
60 cents per dozen, 3 cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem.” 
The House rate is 4 cents each and 40 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The duty proposed represents an increase 
above that of the present law. I desire to offer a substitute 
for the amendment reenacting the present law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let the amendment be re- 
ported at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Kentucky 
send his amendment up to the desk? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have not my amendment 
prepared. If the Senator from Utah will allow the committee 
amendment to be passed over for a few minutes I will prepare 
the amendment I desire to offer. The rates of the present law 
are carried in two or three separate séctions, and it has been 
a little bit difficult to find the figures which I want to offer as 
a substitute. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present rates are 90 per cent ad valorem 
if ornamented with lace, and 75 per cent ad valorem if orna- 
mented with embroidery or drawn work. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Seventy-five per cent is the present law on 
the handkerchiefs included in this paragraph. I wish to offer 
a substitute 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it desired that the amendment 
be passed over? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to offer a substitute striking out 
the Senate committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator please state his 
amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is an important amend- 
ment, I will say to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This section is somewhat complicated and 
I should be glad if the Senator from Utah would let it go over 
for a little while until I can prepare the amendment which I 
wish to offer. I desire to offer an amendment reenacting the 
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present law. It is not quite certain whether the House provi- 
sion is subject to amendment because it provides a rate of 4 
cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem; and then the Senate 
committee has added another classification bearing a rate of 
duty of 3 cents and 60 per cent ad valorem. It may be necessary 
to offer a substitute both for the committee amendment and 
the House provision which has not been changed so far as 
the rate of 4 cents and 40 per cent is concerned. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator desires to offer a substitute 
fixing the rate of the present law, which is 75 per cent ad 
valorem, as a substitute for the committee amendment, he 
would be in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment, but the Senator can not offer the entire 
amendment as he desires, as I understand, because of the fact 
that the House provision of 4 cents each and 40 per cent ad 
valorem has not been changed by the Senate committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that in order to get at what 
I want, it is necessary to strike out the words “4 cents each and 
40 per cent ad valorem” in the House text, so that to offer a 
substitute simply for the Senate amendment would not reach 
what I want to undertake to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the difficulty we have 
had as to nearly every paragraph in this schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why can we not agree to the pending amend- 
ment, and then let the Senator from Kentucky offer his amend- 
ment when individual amendments may be offered? I am afraid 
that is what the Senator from Kentucky will have to do, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why not agree now that I may offer a 
substitute for both the Senate and House provisions? 

Mr. SMOOT. I promised the Senator from Washington that 
I would not agree to change the rule under which we are oper- 
ating unless a quorum was called and he were present, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to waste time on that score. 
I suggest that the whole paragraph go over until later. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the proper way would be to agree to 
the amendment and then strike out all of the amendment and 
insert other matter. 

Mr. HARRISON, I hope the Senator will not insist on agree- 
ing to the Senate committee amendment. If no one else expects 
to do so, I am going to offer a substitute for the whole proposi- 
tion letting the 75 per cent ad valorem apply. That is the 
present law. Of course, that takes out the classification as to 
embroidered handkerchiefs and lace handkerchiefs. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Also in the Senate amendment there is a 
provision— 


That any of the foregoing made with hand rolled or handmade hems 
shall be subject to an additional duty of 1 cent each, 


That ought not to be— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is another amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is all part of the same thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, That could be agreed to without 
affecting the other amendment at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, this 75 per cent minimum affects 
all that goes before it. None of it can come in at less than 75 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator want it to go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want it to, but I should like to accom- 
modate the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON, Of course, if the Senator from Kentucky 
wants it to go over, I shall not object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; he asked to have it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 225, line 9, it is proposed 
to strike out “1214 per cent“ and insert “15 per cent.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is in the leather 
schedule, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we had an agreement that I 
should give notice when this paragraph would be taken up. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This amendment opens up the 
whole question of a duty on hides, leather, and shoes; and I hope 
the Senator will give the notice to which he has referred, 

Mr. SMOOT. I give notice now that to-morrow morning, as 
soon as the Senate convenes, we will begin the consideration of 
paragraph 1530, which reads as follows: 

Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species (except hides and skins 
of the India water buffalo imported to be used in the manufacture of 
rawhide articles), raw or uncured, or dried, salted, or pickled, 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator ought to 
follow up that notice by a request for unanimous consent to treat 
that paragraph ab initio. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will do that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, to- permit 
amendments to every part of it to be offered independently of 
the amendments presented by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I would leave that until to-morrow 
morning, because I should have to call for a quorum if I should 
do it now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The danger the Senator 
would be in, if I may suggest it to him, is that we will meet 
here to-morrow morning, and everybody will say they did not 
know that hides were coming up, and they will not be prepared. 
I think it is important enough to have a quorum called now, and 
let notice be given that amendments to the hides schedule should 
be offered to-morrow morning and debated to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now suggest the absence of a 
quorum for the purpose of carrying out the agreement I have 
already entered into, that before proposing unanimous consent 
to vote upon any House provision that the Senate committee had 
not amended I would call for a quorum, and I shall make the 
request as scon as the presence of a quorum is developed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if members of the Finance Committee are pre- 
pared to give to us the facts as to why all leather goods have 
advanced so tremendously in price during the last 8 or 10 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think leather goods have advanced the same 
as almost every other article in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, Mr. President, taking the raw material into 
account, I do not think there is any other article of universal 
use that is so ridiculously high to the ultimate consumer as are 
leather products. 

Mr. SMOOT. That I am not going to discuss now. I know 
they have advanced greatly in price. 

Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH. Before the Senator does that 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah with- 
hold the suggestion for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. I hope some one here will take the time to dis- 
cuss this subject from the raw material and the sources of our 
supply of raw material and the cost of the raw material up to 
the finished article that we have to purchase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 

r yield? 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say for the informa- 
tion of the Senate that that is the reason why the Senator from 
Utah, at my suggestion, is about to ask for unanimous consent. 
We can not fix any duty upon leather or upon shoes without 
first knowing what duties shall be levied on the basic raw 
material, hides. The Senator is proposing now, before any dis- 
cussion is entered upon about a duty upon leather or a duty 
upon shoes, that we settle and determine what duty shall be 
levied upon hides. I think the information which the Senator 
from South Carolina asks, and very properly asks, will be 
presented during the debate on this very important paragraph. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to know what is the domestic supply of 
hides available 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That will all be developed. 

Mr. SMITH. What is the average price paid to those who 
produce the hides, the length of time it takes to develop a hide 
sufficient for this purpose, and the length of time it takes 
to tan that hide and get it in shape for conversion into the fin- 
ished article? I have some facts that I think I shall take 
occasion to present if the subject is not covered by some one 
S Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator will. 

Mr. SMITH. This is one of the most important items in the 
whole bill, and we want to know the facts before we begin to 
fix these duties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senator from South Carolina to the fact that the price of 
shoes can not be attributed to the tariff. It is true that shoes 
have advanced greatly in price, perhaps more than any other 
commodity in the United States, but they are on the free list; 
so do not charge that up to the tariff. 

Mr, SMITH. If they are on the free list, and this exorbitant 
price has been charged to the American public, I do not see 
how we are going to better the condition by trying to doctor 
it by putting on an additional duty. Let us get the facts in 
reference to this matter; and if we have a monopoly here, let 
us try to convert some of our commissions that look after the 
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Sherman antitrust law and the Clayton Act and get them to 
do something other than draw their salaries and make gestures. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. There is no committee amendment to this 
paragraph. How is the question of the duty going to be raised? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to ask unanimous consent to do so, 
as I gave notice yesterday I would; but before I can ask unani- 
mous consent I must call for a quorum, as I promised the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. DnE] I would do before any 
unanimous-consent agreement was entered Into, after what 
occurred last evening. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What I am getting at is, What is the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? Is it that amendments to 
the paragraph will be in order by unanimous consent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; just the same as if they were committee 
amendments to the paragraph. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah with- 
hold his request? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Have we not had enough to-day? We are 
going to take up leather now, are we not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I want to get this matter over, anyway. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Utah will permit an interruption, I desire to state to the 
Senator from New York that the Senator from Utah is suggest- 
ing the absence of a quorum in order to notify the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. DILL], and other Senators who objected yes- 
terday, of action he is about to take; namely, to give notice to 
the Senate and ask unanimous consent to take up the hides, 
leather, and shoe paragraph in this schedule to-morrow morn- 
ing—not now. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the object of the call of the quorum. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Jones Schall 
Asburst Frazier Kean Sheppard 
Raird George Kendrick Shortridge 
Barkley Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Bingham Glass 1 Smith 
Blease Glenn La Follette Smoot 
Borah Goi eCulloch Steck 
Bratton Goldsborough McKellar Sullivan 
Brock Greene McMaster Swanson 
Brookhart Grandy McNa Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hale Metcal Townsend 
Capper Harris Norbeck Trammell 
way Harrison Norris Vandenberg 
Connally Hastin, Oddie Wagner 
Copeland atfiel Overman Walcott 
Couzens Hawes Patterson Waish, Mass. 
Dale Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Din Heflin Pine Watson 
Fess Johnson Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that at 
the convening of the Senate to-morrow at 11 o'clock I shall ask 
the Senate to consider, first, paragraph 1530, covering “ Hides 
and skins of cattle of the bovine species (except hides and skins 
of the India water buffalo imported to be used in the manu- 
facture of rawhide articles), raw or uncured, or dried, salted, or 
pickled, 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

There is no amendment to this paragraph submitted by the 
Finance Committee, and therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
amendments may be offered to this paragraph. I make the re- 
quest for this reason, that we must decide, first, whether there 
shall be a duty upon hides and skins of cattle before we can 
proceed to the consideration of the rates on leather of all kinds 
made from that kind of a hide, and shoes of every description. 
It would be perfectly useless to undertake to pass upon the 
shoe rate before we had agreed upon the hide rate. It is neces- 
sary that we agree upon the rate on hides before we agree upon 
the rate to be imposed upon leather. 

Therefore I now ask unanimous consent that we may consider 
paragraph 1530 before we take up for consideration any of the 
other paragraphs relating to leather. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to know whether that 
would apply to all the sections of paragraph 1530. 

Mr. SMOOT. It applies to all of the sections that are in- 
volved in the consideration of hides. 

Mr. DILL. There are a large number of amendments in that 
section. The Senator just said there were no committee amend- 
ments, and that that is the reason why he nmkes the request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I referred to paragraph 1530 (a), the first one 
to be considered. The same will apply to every paragraph into 
which the consideration of hides enters, 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah why we do not finish the schedule we are con- 
sidering? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have reached the hides paragraph now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it the intention, then, to proceed with this 
schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I expect to have this schedule proceeded with. 
We can not consider the other paragraphs in which leather is 
involved, anyway, until we settle the rate on hides. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, but perhaps I did not 
understand the Senator’s request. I gathered from what he 
said that he was going to take up some different schedule than 
the sundries schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we will go right along with that schedule. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, representing 
the minority of the Finance Committee on this schedule, I will 
say that it is my opinion that the suggestion of the Senator 
from Utah is the only orderly one that could be followed: It 
is necessary that we should determine first of all what duty we 
are to levy on hides before we can intelligently discuss the duty 
we shall levy on leather and on boots and shoes. I hope the 
unanimous-consent request will be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I concur in that. 
It is perfectly obvious that nothing can be done with this sec- 
tion at all unless first a duty on hides is disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment 
providing for a tariff on hides and give notice that to-morrow 
morning, when this item is before the Senate, I shall discuss it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Reoorp following the 
unanimous-consent agreement just entered into all amendments 
that have been offered fixing a duty upon hides, so that informa- 
tion will be printed in the Rxconn to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator desire to have 
printed in the Recorp all of the proposed amendments? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; those dealing with the 
rates on hides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendments follow: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Oppe May 29, 1929: 
Strike out all of paragraph 1530 (a) and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing : 

“Par. 1530. (a) Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species, 
green, salted, or wet salted, 6 cents per pound; dried, 15 cents per 
pound.” 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Oppre January 10, 1930: 
Strike out all of paragraph 1530 (a) and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Pan. 1530 (a) Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species (ex- 
cept hides and skins of the India water buffalo imported to be used in 
the manufacture of rawhide articles), green, salted, or wet salted, 6 
cents per pound; dried, 10 cents per pound.” 

Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. GotpsBorovcH October 
21, 1929: 

On page 224, lines 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, strike out all of subdivision 
(A). 

On page 225, lines 9 and 10, strike out “15 per cent” and insert in its 
place 20 per cent.” 

On page 279 insert a new paragraph to be known as paragraph 1816 
and reading as follows: 

“ Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, or dried, salted, or pickled.” 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Brarron June 17, 1929: 

On page 196, line 7, strike out “10 per cent ad valorem ” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ 25 per cent ad valorem.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate sundry execu- 
tive messages from the President of the United States, which 
were referred to the appropriate committees. 

INTERAMERICAN CONFERENCE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY (H. DOC. NO. 262) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the fayorable consideration of the Congress the 
inelosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that legis- 
lation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of $5,000 
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for the expenses of participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Conference on Bibliography, to be held at Ha- 
bana, Cuba, on February 26, 1930. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


Tue WHITE HoUsE, January 21, 1930. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a list of documents and files of papers which 
are not needed or useful in the transaction of current business 
of the department, and asking for action looking toward their 
disposition, which was referred to a Joint Select Committee on 
the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Jounson and Mr. 
FLETCHER members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 


RECOMMITTAL OF BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. DALE. On yesterday I reported from the Committee on 
Commerce three bridge bills, being Senate bills 2564, 2565, and 
2566. Since then some matters have come up which make it 
important to hold hearings on those bills, and with the consent 
of the author of the bills I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be rereferred to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the bills will be recommitted. 

The following are the bills recommitted to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

A bill (S. 2564) granting the consent and authority of Con- 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties 
of Cooke and Love, respectively, in said States, to construct, 
maintain, and operate free highway bridges between said States 
across Red River, ratifying the agreement of said States to con- 
struct the same; 

A bill (S. 2565) granting the consent and authority of Con- 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties of 
Grayson and Bryan, respectively, in said States, to construct, 
maintain, and operate free highway bridges between said States 
across Red River, ratifying the agreement of said States to con- 
struct the same; and 

A bill (S. 2566) granting the consent and authority of Con- 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties of 
Montague and Jefferson, respectively, in said States, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate free highway bridges between said 
States across Red River, ratifying the agreement of said States 
to construct the same. 


PHILIP W. TURNER 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back 
favorably without amendment Senate Resolution 202, submitted 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] to pay Philip 
W. Turner for services rendered in connection with the so- 
called Vare-Wilson senatorial contest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. DILL. What does the resolution provide? The Senator 
did not state how much is involved. 

Mr. FESS. The amount is $8,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that the resolution may be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the appropriation for Expenses of Inquiries and 
Investigations, contingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1929, to 
Philip W. Turner $8,000 in full payment for services rendered the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections as chief supervisor and statistical 
expert during the hearing and determination of the contest between 
William S. Vare and William B. Wilson for membership in the Senate 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. DILL. What other expenses have been paid or are to be 
paid in connection with that matter? 

Mr. FESS. I call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas 
to the question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Quite a large number of expenses. It has 
been one of the most expensive contests that has been before 
the committee. 

Mr. DILL. Not all the expenses have yet been approved? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the resolution? 


There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of business to-day the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like now to turn to 
page 237, paragraph 1550 (b), relating to fountain pens, which 
went over at the request of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Broox- 
HART]. The Senator from Iowa came to me a short time ago 
and called my attention to the fact that this had gone over, but 
he said that after further investigation of the matter, he de- 
sired to withdraw his request that it go over, and was willing 
that it should be acted upon, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Fess in the chair), The 
clerk will report the amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 237, line 7, after the words 
“ Fountain pens,” strike out the words “ mechanical pencils,” so 
as to make the provision read: 


(b) Fountain pens, fountain-pen holders, stylographic pens, and parts 
thereof, 72 cents per dozen and 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, 
That the value of cartons and fillers shall be included in the dutiable 
value. 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to have action on that amendment go over until it is reached in 
the regular order. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only one before that which was passed over 
was on page 234, relating to carillons. I did not expect that to 
come up to-day, and did not bring my papers with me, I would 
like to have that go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Where is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in paragraph 1541 (c), found on page 
234. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think carillons ought to go on the free 
li 


st, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Previous to the amendment 
now being considered there are two amendments on pencils not 
mechanical pencils. 

Mr. SMOOT. What page? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Page 236. 

Mr. SMOOT, Both those amendments have been acted upon, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are both slight reduc- 
tions, 

Mr. SMOOT. They are both reductions, and were both agreed 
to. We restored the existing law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have an amendment to offer 
to one of those paragraphs, but it is not in order at the present 
time. 

The amendment that is pending on page 237 is one relating to 
mechanical pencils, 45 cents per gross, and 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first one is in subdivision (b), where we 
strike out “ mechanical pencils,” and we fix the rates in subdi- 
vision (c). 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment strikes out 
the words “ mechanical pencils” in subdivision (b) and makes 
a new classification fixing the duty at 45 cents per gross and 
40 per cent ad valorem. I can not agree to this amendment 
without some further information. I will tell the Senator 
from Utah what my understanding about the amendment is. 

The Senate committee rate is an increase over the rates of 
the present law except in the case of mechanical pencils of 
“base metal.” It is a reduction of the House rate. Under 
the present law mechanical pencils are listed under various 
paragraphs according to the component material of chief value 
at the following rates: Paragraph 31, pyroxylin, 60 per cent 
ad valorem; paragraph 33, galalith, 40 cents per pound and 
25 per cent; paragraph 353, base metal, 72 cents per dozen and 
40 per cent; paragraph 1451, not specially provided for, 45 
cents per gross and 25 per-cent ad valorem; House rate, 72 
cents per dozen and 40 per cent ad valorem; Senate rate, 45 
cents per gross and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

It seems to me the Senate committee rate is too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I suppose 
there is no amendment in this bill about which I have received 
more complaints. Nearly every one of the complaints was to 
the effect that the Senate committee has made the rate too 
low. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President; what is being considered 
now, the amendment on lines 12 and 13? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; lines 12 and 13. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I just want to say to the Senator from 
Utah that I would like to have him notify me when the 
amendment relating to carillons is to be taken up. I want to 
be present. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to send word to the Senator. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President; my informa- 
tion is that there is no possible way of aiding the American 
manufacturers of mechanical pencils through the curtailing 
of importations of mechanical pencils to this country, There 
are not many of them imported anyway, and because of the 
peculiar character and type of the imported pencil, they are 
going to come in, whatever rate we may levy in this Dill, 
There is really no competition between the imported mechani- 
cal pencil and the American-made mechanical pencil. 

Mr. SMOOT. The idea of the Senate committee was to 
bring all the items together. In existing law they are in 
different paragraphs of the bill, and what we tried to do was 
to bring them into one paragraph and treat them all alike 
as nearly as we can, so there will not be the different classi- 
fications, perhaps one month classified one way and another 
month something come up to cause it to be classified in another 
way. If the Senator wants it to go over, I am willing. 

Mr, FLETCHER. If we strike out mechanical pencils,” in 
line 7, page 237, and insert it in lines 12 and 13, we would get 
a reduction of the rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. The rate at the lower point is 45 
= per gross, while in the first paragraph it is 72 cents per 

ozen. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is quite a reduction, 

Mr. FLETCHER. If we strike them out in paragraph (b) 
and then insert a separate provision and make them 45 cents 
per gross and 40 per cent ad valorem, it is a much less rate, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate the difficulty 
the Senator from Utah is having and that I am having, too, in 
regard to this schedule, namely, the limitation put upon us 
confining us to the consideration of amendments which have 
been recommended by the Senate Finance Committee. In most 
paragraphs it is necessary to have the basic rate established 
first and then the classifications built up on a basic rate. That 
is the difficulty we have in the particular case now before us. 
I will agree that the amendments may be accepted now and 
then may be reconsidered hereafter if we find it necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment in line 7 is agreed to, and the clerk will state the next 
amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 240, paragraph 1553, ther- 
mostatie bottles, in line 8, strike out “5 cents“ and insert “15 
cents,” so as to read: 


Having a capacity of more than 2 pints, 30 cents each, and in addi- 
tion thereto 15 cents for each pint or fraction thereof by which the 
capacity exceeds 2 pints. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is an increase of the 
present rate of 30 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem on this 
class of thermostatic bottles. The House rate is 30 cents each 
and 5 cents for each additional pint over 2 pints capacity, and 
45 per cent ad valorem. The Senate rate is 30 cents each and 
15 cents additional over 1 pint capacity, and 45 per cent ad 
valorem. On a bottle of 4 pints the present rate would be 30 
cents and 45 per cent ad valorem; the House rate would be 40 
eents and 45 per cent ad valorem and the Senate rate 60 cents 
and 45 per cent ad valorem. I think the Senate rate should be 
rejected and the lower rate in the House bill should be 
approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That comp'ctes the amend- 
ments in the sundries schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Oklahoma is ready to take up gloves, on page 22). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment wiil be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 229, paragraph 1532, gloves, 
in line 7, after the word “length,” strike out the words “ (in- 
cluding the unfolded lengih of cuffs or other appendages).” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I propose to 


strike out the entire paragraph and substitute the existing law. 
Under the rule it will be in order to perfect the paragraph be- 
fore my motion will be in order, and for that reason I suggest 
that the matter go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are to take up hides to-morrow. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Then until some subsequent 
date. 

Mr; SMOOT. If the Senator wants it to go over to some 
subsequent date it will be all right. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There are some data and 
samples which I to receive to-day, but have not yet 
done so. I should like to have it go over until at least to- 
morrow. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator from 
Utah will never again agree, in view of the difficulties we have 
had here to-day, to confine discussion to Senate committee 
amendments. The whole paragraph ought to be open for 
diseussion, 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, when will the Senator take 
up paragraph 1505? I understand that went over for some 
et when I was absent this morning. It relates to rayon 
braids. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is not the Senator ready to take it up now? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am- not. I raised the 
question that there are no pedaline braids manufactured here. 
I presented some evidence from the hat manufacturers to the 
effeet that they had to import the braid, that the increase in 
duty from 15 to 90 per cent was extreme, and that the manu- 
facturers were protesting against it. We were unable to get 
definite information as to whether the particular braid is made 
in this country. There are affidavits that it is not made, and 
at least one affidavit that it is made here. I think, therefore, 
we will save time by letting it go over until we get the in- 
formation. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Then we might as well go on with the free 
list for a while this evening. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will not go further to-night. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can go on with the free list and consider 
amendments to which there is no objection. If there is any 
objection to an amendment, I will ask that it go over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah if amendments are now in order to the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; no individual amendments are yet in order; 
only committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment under 
Title II, free list, will be stated. 

The amendment was, under the heading Title II—Free list,” 
on page 248, line 3, after the name “ Virgin Islands,” to strike 
out “and the islands of Guam and Tutuila” and insert “Amer- 
ican Samoa, and the island of Guam,” so as to read: 

TITLE [I—FREP LIST 

Sec. 201. That on and after the day following the passage of this 
act, except as otherwise specially provided for in this act, the articles 
mentioned in the following paragraphs, when imported into the United 
States or into any of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the island of Guam), sball be 
exempt from duty. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Schedule 16,” 
on page 243, line 7, before the words sulphuric acid,” to insert 
“nitric acid,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

SCHEDULE 16 

Par, 1601. Acids and acid anhydrides: Hydrofluorie acid, hydro- 
chloric or muriatic acid, nitric acid, sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol, 
and mixtures of nitric and sulphuric acids, valerianic aeid, and all 
anhydrides of the foregoing not specially provided for. 


Mr. SMOOT. This was stricken out of the paragraph on page 
8. It was put on the dutiable list by the House and we returned 
it to the free list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on gage 244, line 8, after the word 
“than,” to strike out “$50 each” and insert 540 each,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


Pan. 1604, Agricultural implements: Plows, tooth or disk harrows, 
headers, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters, mowers, 
herserakes, cultivators, threshing machines, cotton gins, machinery for 
use in the manufacture of sugar, wagons and carts, cream separators 
valued at not more than $40 each, and all other agricultural imple- 
ments of any kind or description, not specially provided for, whether in 
whole or in parts, including repair parts: Provided, That no article 
specified by name in Title I shall be free of duty under this paragraph. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The farm bloc is interested 


in this amendment. 
Mr. SMOOT. They want it rejected. 
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Mr, COUZENS. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that it should be rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. When the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE} brought it up it was not then under consideration, but 
i oe the consensus of opinion was that it should be re- 

ect 

Mr. COUZENS. I think that is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

kae PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
8 $ 

The next amendment was, on page 245, line 20, before the 
word “brought,” to strike out “Animals, poultry, and fish” and 
insert “Animals and poultry,” so as to make the paragraph read. 


Par. 1607. Animals and poultry, brought into the United States 
temporarily for a period not exceeding six months, for the purpose of 
breeding, exhibition, or competition for prizes offered by any agricul- 
tural, polo, or racing association; but a bond shall be given in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; also 
teams of animals, including their harness and tackle, and the wagons or 
other vehicles actually owned by persons emigrating from foreign 
countries to the United States with their families, and in actual use for 
the purpose of such emigration, under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe; and wild animals and birds intended 
for exhibition in zoological collections for scientific or educational pur- 
poses, and not for sale or profit. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 246, line 18, after “Par. 
1612,” to strike out “Arrowroot in its natural state and not 
manufactured” and insert “Arrowroot, crude or manufactured, 
including starch and flour,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 1612. Arrowroot, crude or manufactured, including starch and 
flour. 


Mr. HARRISON. My recollection is there was quite a con- 
5 over this item. Will not the Senator let it be passed 
over 

Mr. SMOOT. k 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over, 

Mr, FLETCHER. When the item comes up again I should 
425 to have some explanation of what is meant by “starch and 

ur.“ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I call the attention of the 
Senator from Florida and of the Senator from Mississippi to the 
ry that in the comparative print there is a note which reads as 

ollows: 


Nors.—Arrowroot starch and flour have been transferred from House 
bill, paragraph 85 (Senate bill, par. 84, p. 40 of this print)—House rate, 
14% cents per pound. Other manufactured arrowroot has been trans- 
ferred from House bill, paragraph 1557 (Senate bill, par. 1558, p. 315 of 
this print)—House rate, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


It appears to be a transfer to the free list of a commodity that 
was given a rate in the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over, and the next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 247, line 2, after the word 
“means,” to strike out “if imported by or for the account of the 
poreon who exported them from tħe United States,” so as to 
read: 


Par. 1615. Articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 
States, when returned after having been exported, without haying been 
advanced in value or improved in condition by any process of manufac- 
ture or other means. 


Mr. SMOOT. The paragraph provides for articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the United States, when returned 
after having been exported, without having been advanced in 
value or improved in condition by any process of manufacture 
or other means. Then the House put in the words “if im- 
ported by or for the account of the person who exported them 
from the United States.” There is no necessity for that lan- 
guage at all. It seems to me perfectly useless. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know of no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 247, line 14, after the name 
“Secretary of the Treasury,” to strike out “but the exemption 
of bags from duty shall apply only to such domestic bags as 
may be imported by the exporter thereof,” so as to read: 
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Steel boxes, casks, barrels, carboys, bags, and other containers or 
coverings of American manufacture exported filled with American prod- 
ucts, or exported empty and returned filled with foreign products, in- 
cluding shooks and staves when returned as barrels or boxes; also 
quicksilver flasks or bottles, iron or steel drums of either domestic or 
foreign manufacture, used for the shipment of acids or other chemicals, 
which shall have been actually exported from the United States; but 
proof of the identity of such articles shall be made, under general regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and if any 
such articles are subject to internal-revenue tax at the time of exporta- 
tion, such tax shall be proved to have been paid before exportation and 
not refunded. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 248, line 12, after the word 
“of,” to strike out “law” and insert “law; except that it shall 
apply to articles (not dutiable under section 504 as unusual coy- 
erings and containers) used as coverings or containers for mer- 
chandise not subject to an ad valorem rate of duty,” so as to 
make the proviso read: 

Provided, That this paragraph shall not apply to any article upon 
which an allowance of drawback has been made, the reimportation of 
which is hereby prohibited except upon payment of duties equal to the 
drawbacks allowed; or to any article manufactured in bonded ware- 
house and exported under any provision of law; except that it shall 
apply to articles (not dutiable under section 504 as unusual coverings 
and containers) used as coverings or containers for merchandise not 
subject to an ad valorem rate of duty. 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. 
of the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a question about this amendment and 
I will ask to have it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 249, line 19, after the 
word “its” to strike out “preparation” and insert “ prepara- 
tion, and unless it was light raised, and is commonly known 
as bread,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1623. Bread: Provided, That no article shall be exempted from 
duty as bread unless yeast was the leavening substance used in its 
preparation, and unless it was light raised, and is commonly known as 
bread. 


Mr. SMOOT. That has reference to Swedish bread. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 252, after line 4, to insert: 


Par. 1640. Burrstones, manufactured or bound up into millstones. 


Mr. SMOOT. That has already been agreed to when we 
brought it up in Schedule 2. a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 252, line 17, after the 
words “typesetting machines” to insert “typewriters,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

Pan. 1643. Linotype and all typesetting machines, typewriters, shoe 
machinery, sand-blast machines, sludge machines, and tar and oil 
spreading machines used in the construction and maintenance of roads 
and in improving them by the use of road preservatives; all of the 
foregoing whether in whole or in parts, including repair parts. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to have that go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 254, line 14, after “ Par.” 
to strike out “1652” and insert “1653,” and in the same line, 
after the word “cacao” to strike out “beans” and insert 
“beans, and shells thereof,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1653. Cocoa or cacao, and shells thereof. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, was not this item con- 
sidered in connection with the argument presented by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. COPELAND. When he discussed the cocoa amendment 
did he not refer to this item? 

Mr. SMOOT. This item is left upon the free list; it is not 
proposed to put it on the dutiable list. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection. 


May we haye an explanation 
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F OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stat 

The next amendment was, on page 254, line 16, after “ Par.,“ 
to strike out “1653. Coffee” and insert “ 1654. Coffee, except 
coffee Imported into Porto Rico and upon which a duty is imposed 
8 the authority of section 319,“ so as to make the paragraph 
rend: 


Pan. 1654. Coffee, except coffee imported into Porto Rico and upon 
which a duty is imposed under the authority of section 319. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That provision authorizes the 
Legislature of Porto Rico to impose a duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is its purpose, and in the administrative 
features of the bill, as the Senator will remember, a similar 
provision was virtually agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 255, line 14, after “ Par.,“ 
to strike out “1663. Metallic mineral substances in a crude state, 
and metals unwrought, whether capable of being wrought of 
not, not specially provided for” and insert 1664. Metallic min- 
eral substances in a crude state, such as drosses, skimmings, 
residues, brass foundry ash, and flue dust, not specially provided 
for,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1664. Metallic mineral substances in a crude state, such as 
drosses, skimmings, residues, brass foundry ash, and flue dust, not 
specially provided for. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Utah 
explain that amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The term “metals unwreught” is deleted be- 
cause most of the alloys and minerals now classified under that 
term have been giyen specific mention in the chemical and metals 
schedule. The Senator will remember that we took up almost 
every item and specifically mentioned it in the different para- 
graphs. This amendment is put in the bill at this place for 
that reason. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 255, line 23, after the word 
“thiocyanates,” to strike out “and nitroprussides” and insert 
“ nitroprussides, ferrocyanides, ferricyanides, and cyanates,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

Pax. 1667. Cyanide: Potassium cyanide, sodium cyanide, all cyanide 
salts and cyanide mixtures (not including sulphocyanides or thiocya- 
nides, thiocyanates, nitroprussides, ferrocyanides, ferricyanides, and 
cyanates). 


Mr. SMOOT. These items were under consideration in the 
chemical schedule and this amendment merely carries out what 
we agreed to in the consideration of that schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 256, line 1, after “ Par.,” 
to strike out “1667. Glaziers’ and engravers’ diamonds, unset; 
miners’ diamonds” and insert: 


1668. Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut, and not 
advanced in condition or value from their natural state by cleaving, 
splitting, cutting, or other process, whether in their natural form or 
broken, glaziers’ and engravers’ diamonds, any of the foregoing not set, 
miners’ diamonds, and diamond dust.” 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that puts un- 
cut diamonds on the free list. They now bear a duty of 10 
per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Diamonds that are cut bear 
under the present law a duty of 20 per cent, and this bill 
reduces the rate to 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is due to the com- 
plaints of excessive smuggling. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; as I explained this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 257, line 13, after “ Par.” 
to strike out “1671” and insert “1672,” and in line 14, after 
the word “artificial,” to strike out “abrasives” and insert 
* abrasives, not specially provided for,“ so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Par. 1672. Emery ore and corundum ore, and crude artificial abrasives, 
not specially provided for. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is merely a clerical amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 258, line 9, after “ Par.” 
to strike out “1681. Game animals and birds imported by 
United States or State game officials for stocking game pre- 
serves, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe,” and insert: 

1682, Live game animals and birds, imported for stocking purposes, 
and game animals and birds killed in foreign countries by residents of 
the United States and imported by them for noncommercial purposes ; 
under such regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 259, line 9, after the word 
“copal,” to insert “chicle.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1686, on page 259, 
line 10, after the word “tragacanth,” to strike out “ tragasol.” 

Mr. SMOOT., Tragasol has already been taken care of in the 
chemical schedule. The amendment on page 259, in line 10, 
striking out “tragasol,” should be disagreed to. As Senators 
will remember, we have previously taken action which makes it 
necessary to disagree to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. [Putting the question.] The amendment is 
rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment is to strike “tragasol” 
out? 

Mr. SMOOT. We put it on the free list by action of the 
Senate in connection with the chemical schedule. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator want the amendment in 
line 10, striking out the word “ tragasol,” disagreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been done. Therefore tragasol is now 
on the free list. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Chair to announce that 
the amendment had been disagreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right; the amendment should be dis- 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is disagreed 
to. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 259, line 18, after the word 
“explosive,” to strike out “substances not specially provided 
for” and insert “ substances, not specially provided for, and not 
wholly or in chief value of cellulose esters,” so as to read: 


Pan. 1687. Gunpowder, sporting powder, and all other explosive sub- 


stances, not specially provided for, and not wholly or in chief value of 
cellulose esters. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 260, line 7, after “ Par.,” 
to strike out “1691. Hones and whetstones” and insert “1692. 
Hones, whetstones, and grindstones,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Par. 1692. Hones, whetstones, and grindstones. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the House bill grindstones 
bore a duty, while the Senate committee recommended that 
they be put on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and when we were considering Schedule 2 
we put them on the free list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 261, line 5, after Par.,“ 
to strike out “1702. Junk, old,” and insert “1703. Waste rope,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Pan. 1703. Waste rope. 


Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
what becomes of old junk? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee amendment strikes out the pro- 
vision for the free entry of old junk. On account of numerous 
administrative difficulties in classifying articles under this para- 
graph, it is believed that any small item which under existing 
law falls under this paragraph would under the committee 


amendment properly be classified as waste, under paragraph |’ 


1555. In view of the fact that a small amount of tarred rope 
not suitable for fiber making, but used for making oakum, is 
being imported, the committee amendment leaves the item on the 
free list as waste rope. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 261, after line 6, to insert 
“Par. 1705. Kieserite.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 262, after line 19, to insert 
“Par. 1723. Muzzle-loading muskets, shotguns, rifles, and parts 
thereof.” 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in regard to this item, 
affecting muzzle-loading muskets, shotguns, rifles, and parts 
thereof, I notice they are all placed on the free list. Are they 
not manufactured any more in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not heard of any being manufactured in 
this country for I do not know when. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know as to that, but they were 
mighty good when they were used. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What becomes of the amendment on page 
261 inserting “ Manganese ores and manganese concentrates” ? 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been taken care of. The Senate took 
manganese from the free list and placed a duty on it and at the 
same time disagreed to the amendment referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

The next amendment was, on page 262, line 23, after Par.,“ 
to strike out “1721” and insert “1725”; and in line 25, after 
the word “manila,” to strike out “or vegetable fiber,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Par. 1725. Nets or finished sections of nets for use in otter trawl 
fishing, if composed wholly or in chief yalue of manila, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 263, line 9, after Par.,“ 
to strike out “1723” and insert “1727”; in line 10, after the 
word “hempseed,” to insert kapok seed”; and in line 11, after 
the word “ rapeseed,” to insert “ rubber seed, so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Pan. 1727. Oil-bearing seeds and nuts: Copra, hempseed, kapok seed, 
palm nuts, palm-nut kernels, tung nuts, rapeseed, rubber seed, perilla 
and sesame seeds; seeds and nuts not specially provided for, when the 
oils derived therefrom are free of duty. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 263, line 14, after “ Par.,” 
to strike out “1724. Nux vomica and insert “1728. Nux 
vomica, gentian, sarsaparilla root, belladonna, digitalis, hen- 
pana; stramonium, and ergot,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Pan. 1728. Nux vomica, gentian, sarsaparilla root, belladonna, digi- 
talis, henbane, stramonium, and ergot. 


Mr. SMOOT. That amendment is merely for the purpose of 
carrying out the action taken by the Senate in Schedule 1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 264, line 3, after the word 
“ice,” to strike out “and frozen” and insert “frozen, and 
with fins removed,” so as to read: 


Par. 1781. (a) All products of American fisheries (including fish, 
shellfish, and other marine animals, and spermaceti, whale, fish, and 
other marine animal oils), which haye not been landed in a foreign 
country or which, if so landed, have been landed solely for transship- 
ment without change in condition: Provided, That fish the product of 
American fisheries (except cod, haddock, hake, pollock, cusk, mackerel, 
and swordfish) landed in a foreign country and there not further ad- 
vanced than beheaded, eviscerated, packed in ice, frozen, and with fins 
removed, shall be exempt from duty. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 264, line 11, after Par.,“ 
to strike out “1728” and insert “1732,” and in line 13, after 
the word “ citronella,” to insert “ eucalyptus,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Pan. 1782. Oils, distilled or essential: Anise, bergamot, bitter almond, 
camphor, caraway, cassia, cinnamon, citronella, eucalyptus, geranium, 
lavender, lemon grass, lime, lignaloe or bois de rose, neroli or orange 
flower, origanum, palmarosa, pettigrain, rose or otto of roses, rose- 
mary, spike lavender, thyme, and ylang ylang or cananga: Provided, 
That no article mixed or compounded with or containing alcohol shall 
be exempted from duty under this paragraph, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 264, line 20, after Par.,“ 
to strike out “1729” and insert “17383”; in line 21, after the 
word “almond,” to strike out “olive oil and palm-kernel oil 
rendered” and insert olive, palm-kernel, rapeseed, sunflower, 
and sesame oil, rendered.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that amendment had better go over 
until we finally dispose of the oil paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1733, on page 265, 
line 1, after the word “ him,” to strike out “ Chinese and Japa- 
nese tung oils” and insert “ tung oil.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire if that 
amendment should go over? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment should go 
over also, I presume. 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment will not be affected by what 
may be done in connection with the oil paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 265, line 7, after “ Par.,” 
to strike out “1731” and insert 1735,“ and in line 8, before 
the word “ores,” to insert nickel oxide,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Pak. 1735. Ores of gold, silver, or nickel; nickel matte; nickel oxide; 
ores of the platinum metals; sweepings of gold and silver. 


Mr. SMOOT. That has already been agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 265, line 13, after Par.,“ 
to strike out “1734” and insert “1738,” and in the same line, 
after the word “ green,” to insert “and London purple,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1738. Paris green and London purple. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 267, line 18, after “ Par.,” 
to strike out “1749” and insert 1753,“ and in line 19, after 
the word “canned,” to strike out “soups” and insert “ foods,” 
so aS to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1753. Patna rice, cleaned, for use in the manufacture of canned 
foods, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 268, line 1, after Par.,“ 
to strike out “1753. Fresh sea herring, not frozen naturally or 
artificially, whether or not whole. Smelts and” and insert 
“1757. Sea herring, smelts, and,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 1757. Sea herring, smelts, and tuna fish, fresh or frozen, 
whether or not packed in ice, and whether or not whole. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 268, line 5, after Par.,“ 
to strike out “1754. Sugar” and insert “1758, Chickpeas or 
garbanzos, cowpeas, and sugar,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Pak. 1758, Chickpeas or garbanzos, cowpeas, and sugar-beet seed. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to make an inquiry of 
the Chair as to paragraph 1758. I offered an amendment after 
the word “peas” to insert the words “not specially provided 
for,” but my book does not show whether the amendment was 
agreed to as amended. I will inquire if the amendment has 
been agreed to as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does not appear at the desk 
that the amendment as amended has been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the record shows that the amendment in lines 5 and 6 has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to an amendment to the amendment, 
The amendment reported by the committee strikes out 1754. 
Sugar” and insert “1758. Chickpeas,” and so forth. That 
amendment was amended, so it seems to me it ought to be 
agreed to as amended. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator state how 
amended? 

Mr. SMOOT. In line 6, after the word “ cowpeas,” I offered 
an amendment to insert the words “not specially provided for.” 
I want to be sure that the amendment is agreed to as amended; 
that is all. 

Mr. HARRISON. An amendment in paragraph 1754 strikes 
out the one word “Sugar.” That meant sugar-beet seed, did it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what it meant. 

Mr. HARRISON. It did not refer to sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but to sugar-beet seed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We know the state of mind 
of the Senator from Utah on the subject of sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I asked the Chair was whether the 
amendment to which I have referred as amended has been 
agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment as amended is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 268, after line 8, to insert: 


Par. 1761, Shingles of wood. 


it was 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is in conformity with 


the action already taken. 


Mr. SMOOT. That has been put in paragraph 403. That bas 
already been agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Shingles are on the free list. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

a * Wait just a minute, until we look at para- 

Mr. HARRISON. My recollection is that shingles were placed 
on the free list, and that it is proper to adopt this amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, this amendment is proper. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought it had been agreed to at 10 per cent. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. This is in accordance with 
the previous action of the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator wish this 
amendment agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 268, line 22, after “ Par.,” 
to strike out 1762“ and insert “1767”; in the same line, after 
the word “Sodium,” to strike out “Nitrate or” and insert 
“Nitrate, crude or refined”; and in line 23, after the word 
“or” to insert “ crude,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 1767. Sodium: Nitrate, crude, or refined; sulphate, crude, or 
crude salt cake, and niter cake. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have had some communi- 
cations with regard to salt cake, and I should rather like to 
have this paragraph go over, as is being done with some others, 
until I can look into it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think every letter the Senator has received 
is in favor of the action of the committee. I have not received 
a single protest. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In favor of putting it all on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. I have received dozens and 
dozens of letters of that kind. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is my impression. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is not so, we will return to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well, with that understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not had a letter opposing it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, have we reached the item of 
sodium or salt cake? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what we are talking about now. 

Mr. ASHURST. My colleague, Mr. Haypen, had an amend- 
ment to offer to that item; but, as the Senator from Utah 
knows, he has been called West to an important conference. I 
will present the item for him, if the Senator wishes, this 
afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want it to go over? 

Mr. ASHURST. I presume it could be presented this after- 
noon, but I haye no objection at all to its going over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator ready to present it now? 

Mr. ASHURST. Not at this hour. 

Mr. SMOOT. If not, I will ask that it go over. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it go over, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am glad to see that spunk 
has been left on the free list. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. It has never been off the free list. 

Mr. COPELAND. It has not been used at times, I take it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose it is used here more than at any 
other place in the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment, 

The next amendment was, on page 270, line 6, after the 
word “statuary,” to insert “(except casts of plaster of Paris, 
or of compositions of paper or papier-maché),” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Par. 1774. Altars, pulpits communion tables, baptismal fonts, 
shrines, or parts of any of the foregoing and statuary (except casts 
of plaster of Paris, or of compositions of paper or papier-mfché), 
imported in good faith for presentation (without charge) to, and for 
the use of, any corporation or association organized and operdted 
exclusively for religious purposes, 


Mr. HARRISON. Let that go over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question about that amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment is going over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 270, line 13, before the 
words “cliff stone,” to insert “silica,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 
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Par. 1775; Stone and sand: Burrstone in blocks, rough or unmanu- 
factured ; quartzite; trap rock; rottenstone, tripoli, and sand, crude or 
manufactured; silica; cliff stone, freestone, granite, and sandstone, 
unmanufactured, and not suitable for use as monumental, paving, or 
building stone; all the foregoing not specially provided for. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is trans- 
ferred from the House bill, where it bore a duty of 40 per 
cent, and is put on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is sand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I was called away from 
the Chamber for a moment. May I inquire what disposition 
was made of paragraph 1753, page 2677 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was agreed to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I ask unanimous consent that we may 
reconsider that matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not do that without 
calling for a quorum. If the Senator desires, when the indi- 
vidual amendments are up or when the bill reaches the Senate 
he can offer an amendment to it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish the Senate to reject the Finance 
Committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know; but it has been already agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We can reconsider it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there was no question about 
any of that part of the bill. It was not discussed. It was 
not supposed that anybody was interested. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am simply saying that I do not want to call 
for a quorum to-night, and I promised the Senator from 
Michigan that I would do so if—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why should a quorum be called for 
ends I was just notified that the Senate had reached the 
free list. 


Mr. HARRISON. It was merely a change from the word 


“soups” to “foods,” and it was agreed to because no one 
thought there was any question about it. We can move to re- 
consider it, because it was done just a minute ago. That is a 
different matter from what the Senator said he had to call 
a quorum for. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I was called from the floor for a moment, 
I hope the Senator from Utah will agree to change that word. 
I can make a short explanation of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. What does the Senator desire—to reject the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; I merely want to reject the Finance 
Committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; then I ask a reconsideration of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none; and paragraph 1753, on page 267, is reconsidered. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I should like to state the 
reasons why I am asking the rejection of this amendment: 

In 1922, when this matter first came before the Congress, the 
Campbell Soup people claimed that they used Patna rice, which 
is a sun-dried rice produced in India. They have used it for a 
long time. It comes here, and it is very high priced. In 1922 
they had “Rice imported to be used in the manufacture of 
canned foods.” I objected to it, and my amendment prevailed, 
and it was limited to Patna rice. The word “Patna” was 
introduced in the law of 1922 in order to limit it to that special 
form of rice. The original proposition was, “Rice imported 
to be used in the manufacture of canned foods.” 

Mr. President, I have on my desk two bills that have passed 
the House and that affect the definition of canned foods. The 
bill passed the House last year, and it is pending now in the 
House. It is songht to define any food that is put up in a 
sealed container to be a canned food. 

The English way is to call it “tinned food,” but under this 
definition, if the Congress passes the House measure, White 
House rice or any rice that is sold in any grocery store in 
package form is a canned food. 

The objection that my people have to this, and the rice 
people of other States—I will say of Arkansas, Texas, and 
California—is that we want to limit it to canned soups. There 
has been no request from anybody but the Campbell Co. that 
this rice be imported free of duty. It is an unjust discrimina- 
tion against the rice producers of this country, and it is unfair; 
but the amount is so small that it does not affect us. 

If, however, we put the words “canned foods” there, the 
rice may be brought into this country in cartons, and under the 
bill which has been introduced in the House and of which I have 
a copy here the definition would classify it as a canned food, 
no matter what sort of a container it came in. If it was sealed 
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in paper if would be classified as canned food; so we are very 
desirous, in addition to the word “ Patna,” to retain the word 
“soups,” in order that there may be no imposition and no ques- 
tion of the interpretation of this tariff duty. 

House bill 15218, Seventieth Congress, is entitled “A bill to 
amend section 8 of the act entitled ‘An act for preventing the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other pur- 
poses, approved June 30, 1906, as amended. On page 2 of 
this bill, Senators will find this language: 


For the purposes of this paragraph, the words “ canned fi ” mean 
all food which is in hermetically sealed containers and is sterilized by 
heat. 


So that definition is very broad. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Louisiana seems to have made a very excellent explana- 
tion. He is fearful that the change of the word “soups” to 
“foods” may lead to putting upon the free list some articles 
in the food line that ought to bear a tariff duty. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Any rice that anybody outside wishes to 
send in here. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator from Utah 
will accept the suggestion made by the Senator from Louisiana 
and allow the present language to remain. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, it seems to me very clear 
that the Senator from Louisiana has made out a plain case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I see the position of the Senator. 
He does not want them to use Patna rice in foods of any kind, 
but they can use it in soups. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No, Mr. President; the chairman of the 
committee does not understand my position. I want it limited 
to Patna rice, and then I want it limited to soups, because—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Because, if we make it read “ foods,” we 
will not only admit Patna rice free but we will admit all rices 
free. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I misunderstood the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 271, after line 4, to insert: 


Par. 1782. Tar and pitch of wood. 


Mr. FLETCHER. That amendment ought to be rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment will have to be rejected, on 
account of the action of the Senate in placing a duty upon 
tar and pitch of wood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question 
about silica, on line 13 of the preceding page. Why was that 
put on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Sand? 

Mr, COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the Senate has already agreed to put 
it on the free list. 

Mr. COPELAND. We have already taken action? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate has voted upon it. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is in the interest of the plate-glass 
concerns? 

Mr. SMOOT. Do you produce sand in New York? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment? 

The next amendment was, on page 271, line 8, after “ Par.,” 
to strike out “1778. Tea.” and insert: 

1784. (a) Impure tea, tea waste, and tea siftings and sweepings, for 
manufacturing purposes in bond, pursuant to the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to prevent the importation of impure and unwholesome 
tea,” approved March 2, 1897, and acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto. 


So as to read: 


Pan. 1784. (a) Impure tea, tea waste, and tea siftings and sweepings, 
for manufacturing purposes in bond, pursuant to the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to prevent the importation of impure and unwhole- 
some tea,” approved March 2, 1897, and acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is to carry out the action of the Senate 
already taken in Schedule 1. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 271, line 14, before the 
word “not,” to insert (b) Tea,” so as to read: 


(b) Tea not specially provided for, and tea plants. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 271, line 23, after the 
word “thereof,” to insert “or supplementary thereto,” so as to 
make the further proviso read: 


Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
repeal or impair the provisions of an act entitled “An act to prevent 
the importation of impure and unwholesome tea,” approved March 2, 
1897, and any act amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 272, line 11, after the 
word “pigs,” to strike out “and” and insert “alloys in chief 
value of tin not specially provided for, and,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Par. 1787. Tin in bars, blocks or pigs, alloys in chief value of tin 
not specially provided for, and grain or granulated and scrap tin, 
including scrap tin plate. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is already on the free list, but it is 
brought here because it is a better classification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 272, after line 15, to 
insert: 


Par. 1789, Truffles, fresh or dried, or otherwise prepared or preserved. 


Mr, SMOOT. That is in Schedule 7 and has already been 
agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 272, after line 21, to strike 
out: 


Par. 1786. Typewriters. 


Mr, SMOOT. Let that amendment go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have that go 
over, because we have already passed over a similar subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, before that goes over may 
I ask the Senator a question? Under the present law type- 
writers carry a tariff duty; do they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they are on the free list, but this amend- 
ment must go over because of the fact that we have asked that 
paragraph 1643 go over. They must both be considered to- 
gether. One is the question of parts and the other is the ques- 
tion of the typewriter itself; and they must both be considered 
together. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will say to 
the Senator from Mississippi that through inadvertence type- 
writer ribbons bear a duty and have been removed from the 
free list. I shall seek later to put them on the free list as being 
parts of typewriters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 274, line 5, after the word 
“ exceeding,” to strike out “$100” and insert “$200,” so as to 
make the further proviso read: 


Provided further, That up to but not exceeding $200 in value of 
articles acquired abroad by such residents of the United States for per- 
sonal or household use or as souvenirs or curios, but not bought on 
commission or intended for sale, shall be admitted free of duty. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have been asked to let that 
amendment go over; so let it go over. I will say to the Senator 
that the reasons given to me were that if we increase the 
amount to $200 it will allow people along the Canadian border 
to go over there, and they will get most of their goods in free. 
I simply say that now; but I want the amendment to go over 
at this time because I have been asked to make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have had a 
large number of requests from tailors and clothing makers pro- 
testing against this increase, claiming that people who trayel 
abroad and buy expensive clothes abroad should not be giyen 
this exception when people who buy them here have to pay a 
duty. I am glad the Senator has asked that the amendment 
go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Retail Dry Goods Association have unani- 
mously disapproved of it and have passed resolutions to that 
effect. I do not know of anything in the bill that I have re- 
ceived more protests to than this very item. Therefore I ask 
that it go over. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume that the Senator 
on: will recommend restoration of the present exemption of 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senate to decide that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 274, line 13, after the word 
“ Witherite,” to insert a comma and “crude, unground,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1802. Witherite, crude, unground. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 275, line 18, after the 
name “United States,” to strike out There shall not be classi- 
fied under this paragraph any form of cedar or of any wood enu- 
merated in paragraph 402 or 405, except maple and birch logs,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1804. Wood: Logs; timber, round, unmanufactured, hewn, sided, 
or squared otherwise than by sawing; pulp woods; round timber used 
for spars or in building wharves; firewood, bandle bolts, shingle bolts; 
and gun blocks for gunstocks, rough hewn or sawed or planed on one 
side; sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, not further manu- 
factured than sawed, planed, and tongued and grooved; clapboarda, 
laths, ship timber; all the foregoing not specially provided for: Pro- 
vided, That if there is imported into the United States any of the fore- 
going lumber, planed on one or more sides and tongued and grooved, 
manufactured in or exported from any country, dependency, Province, 
or other subdivision of government which imposes a duty upon such 
lumber exported from the United States, the President may enter into 
negotiations with such country, dependency, Province, or other gubdivi- 
sion of government to secure the removal of such duty, and if such 
duty is not removed he may by proclamation declare such failure of 
negotiations, and in such proclamation shall state the facts upon which 
his action is taken together with the rates imposed, and make declara- 
tion that like and equal rates shall be forthwith imposed as hereinafter 
provided; whereupon, and until such duty is removed, there shall’ be 
levied, collected, and paid upon such lumber, when imported directly or 


‘indirectly from such country, dependency, Province, or other subdivi- 


sion of government, a duty equal to the duty imposed by such country, 
dependency, Province, or other subdivision of government upon such 
lumber imported from the United States. 


Mr. SMOOT. That simply carries out the action of the Sen- 
ate already taken. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, there are two or three amend- 
ments pending to this paragraph, one offered by the Senator 
from Washington, Assuming, however, that the Senator’s 
amendment might take timber from the free list and put it on 
the dutiable list, what effect will the striking out of this lan- 
guage have? 

Mr. SMOOT. We will have to come back and reconsider 
this. 

Mr. McNARY. Probably so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I assure the Senator that I will call his atten- 
tion to it. 

Mr. McNARY. I am sure of that. I thought probably it 
would simplify the matter if that language were passed over for 
the present pending the decision on the other amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the schedule completed, because if we 
pass it over, there would be one provision one way and another 
different. 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the wisdom of the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate finally changes its action on 
lumber, we will come back to this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, was the discussion just now 
about the amendment on page 275, lines 18 to 20? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. What action did we propose taking? 

Mr. SMOOT. We agreed to the amendment. If a duty is 
put on lumber, we will ask that this be reconsidered and dis- 
agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. It will be considered at a later time? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is in conformity with the action already 
taken, but when the bill gets into the Senate, if there is a 
change, I shall ask that this be changed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 276, line 21, after the word 
“painting,” to strike out “and” and insert “‘drawing,’” 
„Sketch,“ and in line 23, after the word “ utility” to insert 
“ or for industrial use,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1808. Original paintings in oil, mineral, water, or other colors, 
pastels, original drawings and sketches in pen, ink, pencil, or water 
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colors, artists’ proof etchings unbound, and engravings and woodcuts 
unbound, original sculptures or statuary, including not more than two 
replicas or reproductions of the same; but the terms “ sculpture” and 
“statuary” as used in this paragraph shall be understood to include 
professional productions of sculptors only, whether in round or in relief, 
in bronze, marble, stone, terra cotta, ivory, wood, or metal, or whether 
cut, carved, or otherwise wrought by hand from the solid block or mass 
of marble, stone, or alabaster, or from metal, or cast in bronze or other 
metal or substance, or from wax or plaster, made as the professional 
productions of sculptors only; and the words “ painting,” “ drawing,” 
“sketch,” “sculpture,” and “statuary ” as used in this paragraph shall 
not be understood to include any articles of utility or for industrial 
use, nor such as are made wholly or in part by stenciling or any other 
mechanical process; and the words “etchings,” “ engravings,’ and 
“ woodcuts" as used in this paragraph shall be understood to include 
only such as are printed by hand from plates or blocks etched or en- 
graved with hand tools and not such as are printed from plates or 
blocks etched or engraved by photochemical or other mechanical 
processes, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 279, line 2, after the word 
“at,” to strike out “$15” and insert “$35,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Par. 1811. Works of art, productions of American artists residing 
temporarily abroad, or other works of art, including pictorial paintings 
on glass, imported expressly for presentation to a national institution 
or to any State or municipal corporation or incorporated religious 
society, college, or other public institution, including stained or painted 
window glass or stained or painted glass windows which are works 
of art when imported to be used in houses of worship, valued at $35 or 
more per square foot, and excluding any article, in whole or in part, 
molded, cast, or mechanically wrought from metal within 20 years 
prior to importation; but such exemption shall be subject to such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 


Mr. HARRISON. Let that be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator really want that to go over? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I want to look into it. There may 
be discussion of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 279, line 7, before the 
word“ Works,” to strike out “1806” and insert “1812”; in line 
8, after the word “carpets,” to insert “made after the year 
1700”; in line 12, after the word “produced,” to strike out 
“more than 100 years prior to the date of importation” and 
insert “prior to the year 1800”; and in line 16, after the word 
“prescribe” to insert “ Violins, violas, violoncellos, and double 
basses, of all sizes, made in the year 1800 or prior year,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1812. Works of art (except rugs and carpets made after the 
year 1700), collections in illustration of the progress of the arts, works 
in bronze, marble, terra cotta, parian, pottery, or porcelain, artistic 
antiquities, and objects of art of ornamental character or educational 
value which shall have been produced prior to the year 1800, but the free 
importation of such objects shall be subject to such regulations as to 
proof of antiquity as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 
Violins, violas, violoncellos, and double basses, of all sizes, made in the 
year 1800 or prior year. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. That date has already been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. A similar amendment was agreed to in another 
case. From the letters I have received from New York, I 
think this is what the Senator’s constituents want. They want 
it fixed beginning with the year 1800. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 279, after line 18, to insert 
“Par, 1813. Gobelin tapestries used as wall hangings.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ' 

The next amendment was, on page 279, after line 19, to strike 
out “Par. 1807, Venetian glass mosaics which are works of 
art.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the free list. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. In conformity with the action of the Senate 
heretofore taken, I move that the Senate now take a recess, the 
recess being until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
50 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
988 until to-morrow, Wednesday, January 22, 1930, at 11 
o'clock a. m. ? 


\ 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 21 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 


Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Franklin Mott Gunther, of Virginia, now envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Egypt, to be enyoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Ecuador. 


JUDGE or THE Potice Court, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Gus A. Schuldt, of the District of Colunibia, to be a judge of 
the police court, District of Columbia. (He is now serving in 
this office under an appointment expiring January 22, 1930.) 


COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 


John J. Deane, of San Francisco, Calif., to be comptroller of 
customs in customs collection district No. 28, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Calif. (Reappointment. ) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, January 21, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, draw us toward Thyself with growing knowl- 
edge and bring us to righteousness and virtue out of our sin and 
transgression. What a friend Thou art, blessed Father; no one 
in all the world waits for us with such patience and sympathy. 
Thou art ever wakeful, ever labor-bearing, and ever enduring to 
the end. May we be kept very near to Thee with better and bet- 
ter refreshment of soul. Thou hast infinite rest within Thyself; 
give peace and rest to all, especially the unfortunate ones. 
Through sunshine and storm, through strife and struggle, over 
wave and through the sea, lead us on, and we will ascribe to 
Thee praises forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 3392. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 
the Dayton Decatur Road between Rhea and Meigs Counties, 
Tenn. ; 

H. R. 3655. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Clinch River near Kingston, in Roane County, 
Tenn.; and 

H. R. 6125. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lend to the Governor of Mississippi 250 pyramidal tents, 
complete; fifteen 16 feet by 80 feet by 40 feet assembly tents; 
thirty 11 feet by 50 feet by 15 feet hospital-ward tents; 10,000 
blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases; 5,000 canvas cots; 
5,000 cotton pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed sheets; 20 field 
ranges, No. 1; 10 field bake ovens; 50 water bags (for ice water); 
to be used at the encampment of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans, to be held at Biloxi, Miss., in June, 1930. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to a bill and joint 
resolution of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1784. An act authorizing an appropriation for improvements 
upon the Government-owned land at Wakefield, Westmoreland 
County, Va., the birthplace of George Washington; and 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution to amend sections 3 and 4 of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, 
construction, and maintenance of a memorial highway to con- 
nect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, who also informed the House that on the following date 
the President approved and signed a bill and joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

January 20, 1930: 

H. R. 6344, An act to amend title 28, section 192, United States 
Code, in respect to the terms of court in the western judicial 
district of Virginia; and 
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H. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution making an appropriation for 
participation by the United States in the celebration of the one 
thousandth anniversary of the Althing, the National Parliament 
of Iceland. 


ADDRESS OF HON. EDITH NOURSH BOGERS, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp by printing a speech delivered 
by the lady from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocrrs] over the radio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I incinde an address by EDITH Nourse 
Rocers, Member of Congress from Massachusetts, over National 
Broadcasting system on January 20, 1930. 

The address is as follows: 


THE EFFECT or A PROTECTIVE TARIFF ON THE AMERICAN HOME 


There is an old household adage, “ The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” 

When the present tarif law was being debated by the Congress in 
1921 and 1922 Democratic opponents of that law made many predic- 
tions in both the House and Senate as to what would be the direful 
results in event the tariff bill then being debated became a law, which 
it did in September, 1922 

They predicted that it would destroy our foreign trade. The report 
of the Department of Commerce, issued last week, of the total imports 
and exports for the calendar year of 1929 shows both our imports and 
exports for that year to have been greater than any peace-time year In 
the history of the United States. Furthermore, the reports from year 
to year, since the present tariff became effective in 1922, show a gradual 
increase in both our exports and imports, of which last year was merely 
the culmination. In round figures our foreign trade last year was 40 
per cent greater than it was the year the present tariff became a law. 
This is true because a protective tariff means active industries. Active 
industries consume more imported raw material than do idle ones. 
They produce more goods to be bartered and sold abroad than do idle 
ones, They employ more people at good wages than idle ones; and a 
prosperously employed people buy more goods, foreign as well as gones: 
tic, than people without employment. 

It was predicted by Democratic opponents of the present tariff ae 
when that law was being debated, that it would increase living costs, 
just as it is being predicted now that if the present tariff bill becomes a 
law it will increase living costs. 

For a number of years the United States Department of Labor has 
been publishing the wholesale prices of over 400 standard commodities, 
embracing all lines of production. Wholesale prices are an accurate 
index of prices charged by the manufacturer. If the manufacturer 
increases his prices because of a protective tariff, that fact is imme- 
@iately and inevitably reflected by an increase in wholesale prices. 
These lists of wholesale prices are issued monthly by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and they show that the wholesale or factory 
prices of virtually every class of manufactured goods have steadily 
declined under the present tariff law. This includes cotton goods, 
woolen goods, silks, iron and steel, building material, household furni- 
ture and furnishings. It is impossible to give these tables over the 
radio, but they are accessible to anyone who desires to inform himself 
regarding the actual trend in wholesale or factory prices of manufac- 
tured goods under the present tariff law. 

But it needs no quotations from Government statistics to convince 
the American housewife that she is getting more and better values to- 
day for her money than she did in 1922, when the present tariff law 
became effective, 

Democratic opponents of the present tariff law predicted that the 
law would add from $+,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 to the ultimate 
consumer's cost of living. Similarly absurd and grotesque figures are 
being issued now in making similar predictions regarding the contem- 
plated law. The duties collected under the present tariff at our cus- 
tomhouses amount to between $500,000,000 and $600,000,000 annually. 
It is the height of absurdity to claim that the tariff collections of this 
amount in the customhouses become $5,000,000,000 by the time the 
goods and the bill are delivered to the ultimate consumer. Such a 
charge is a libel upon America’s system of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion. Furthermore, if it were true, instead of being false, it would be 
just as easy for such a grasping distributive system to profiteer between 
the foreign factory and sweatshop and the American consumer, as the 
Democrats now allege—by making such a change—they do between the 
American factory and the American consumer. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature, and in order to preserve 
her job the American woman should be interested in having a protective 
tariff. 

The girl in an insurance office asks herself what effect a protective 
tariff has upon her except to make her pay more for certain commodi- 
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ties. She does not stop to realize that lack of protection from foreign 
competition means closed industries—and idle industries mean lack of 
salaries for the employees and no dividends for the stockholders. In 
that event a large part of the insurance business will be done in foreign 
countries and she may be out of a job. 

Every consumer is a producer. You can not legislate against the 
producer unless you at the same time legislate against the consumer. 
Any proposition which seeks to prosper the consumer at the expense 
of the producer is dangerous. If adopted, it brings ruin to everyone, 
which is exactly why hard times have always resulted from every 
low tariff law. 

Wherever a tariff practice with cheapness as an economic ideal 
prevails, it has 

BROUGHT DECAY AND RUIN 


Cheap nations with cheap goods and cheap prices and cheap wages 
are impoverished and illiterate, having low, cheap standards of living. 
Nowhere are women and children more degraded and the home life 
more miserable than in countries having such economic standards and 
following such economic practices. 

Just contrast the lot of the American woman with the lot of the 
woman in same of the foreign countries. Take for example, the woman 
in America who has a washing machine as contrasted with the foreign 
woman who must wash her clothes in a near-by stream, using stones as 
a washboard. Higher wages bring the luxuries of life. 

If we accept the selfish viewpoint of the tariff and look upon it from 
a sectional standpoint, with attendant greed and the desire for the 
success of one section at the expense of another part of the United 
States, then the tariff, perhaps, is not all that I claim for it. 

American industry is hard hit in spots by the competition from 
abroad. It would be incorrect to say that all industry is suffering. 
That is not true. It was the desire of President Hoover in asking 
Congress to embark upon tariff revision that these bad spots be 
remedied. To say that all phases of agriculture are in bad shape 
would not be true, for in many lines the farmers are prosperous. 

Efforts are made by opponents of a protective tariff to incite the 
American housewife against a protective tariff by picturing to her the 
alleged increase in living costs such a tariff would bring. A protective 
tariff never brings increased living costs, in so far as the price of manu- 
factured articles is concerned, and, therefore, this argument has no 
foundation. But even were the argument true, and if a protective tariff 
law should increase prices of manufactured articles and thereby increase 
living costs, if we are to prosper and develop as a people, the American 
housewife must view our economie policies from some other angle than 
the bargain counter. In determining what is best purely from the mate- 
rial standpoint account must be taken as to what will be the effect of 
proposed legislation upon that budget in the long run. 

Every housewife knows that the more money she is given to run her 
home the greater is her opportunity to store up the nest eggs, for it is 
more often the housewife than the wage earner that saves from the 
family income. 

The American husband is the most generous man in the world. He 
has faith in his wife's good judgment because she has proved worthy 
of that faith, and in nine times out of ten he allows her to manage 
the family budget. He earns the money; she spends it or saves it. 


SHORT-SIGHTED POLICY 


It is extremely shortsighted policy for an American housewife to 
turn her thumbs down on a piece of legislation which would increase 
the cost of her boots and shoes, if that piece of legislation assured the 
breadwinners of her family continuous employment at good wages. 

At the present time boots and shoes come into this country on the 
free list. Recently I tried to order the shoes which I always have made 
in my own State of Massachusetts. The factory sent me word that they 
could not make my shoes, as the factory was closed due to lack of orders. 
Enormous numbers of shoes made by cheap foreign labor have come into 
this country from Czechoslovakia which competed with the sale of 
American shoes—and closed this factory. 

I can not get my shoes, but what is far more important the workers 
of that shoe factory are out of a job. Of what avail is it to buy cheap 
European shoes for little Tommy if Tommy's father, whose trade is a 
shoemaker, is out of work and brings in no money to pay the doctor’s 
bills for little Mary. 

It would be the height of folly and the very opposite of household 
economy for the homemaker to support and vote for a tariff which would 
enable her to buy her cotton and woolen dresses for less money if the 
operation of that tariff would throw her husband out of employment. 
For it should be remembered that no matter how cheap goods may be 
under a Democratic tariff permitting a flood of foreign imports, it means 
nothing, if the wage earners are walking the streets with empty pockets 
because of the effects of that same law. 

The farm wife has equally as much at stake. For, if, as a result of 
a protective tariff, she is compelled to pay more for a cream separator 
once in every five years or so, she also has received under this same 
tariff an increase of 15 per cent on every pound of butter she has sold 
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every week since the tariff became effective in 1922 over what she was 
receiving before the present tarif became a law. 

The people of this country have great respect for those who framed 
the Constitution. How many realize that the first law enacted hy 
the Congress after this Government was constituted was a protective 
tariff law? This young Republic developed and prospered under laws 
enacted by the American Congresses—America continues to-day to de- 
velop and prosper under a protective tariff. This is true because the 
protective tariff is essentially a constructive policy. It upbuilds; it 
does not tear down. It has made the United States the richest coun- 
try in the world. 

No protective tariff ever closed a factory. No protective tariff ever 
drove working men into idleness. No protective tariff ever destroyed 
an American industry. 

Conversely, a protective tariff has made the United States econom- 
ically independent; this fact enables it to remain politically inde- 
pendent. A nation that can supply what it needs is self-sufficient and 
prosperous. It is, therefore, far less likely to be attacked by foreign 
nations; since the ability to supply munitions was an all-important 
fact in the last war. A protective tariff furnished incentive to Ameri- 
enn initiative and inventive genius, security to the American investor, 
permanent and profitable markets to the American farmer, steady em- 
ployment and the highest level of wages in the world to American 
labor, and the highest standard of living conditions civilization ever 
has known, a standard enjoyed by all classes of American citizens in 
the United States. 


DAIRYING—AMERICA’S GREATEST INDUSTRY 


Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the dairy 
industry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, members of the 
committee, the Dairy Advisory Commodity Committee recently 
adopted resolutions which haye been approved by the Federal 
Farm Board, warning against overproduction of dairy products, 
urging farmers to use their own butter and other dairy products 
in their homes and cautioning dairy farmers to beware of 
promotional schemes for construction of physical facilities. The 
committee in the first of its resolutions asserted that there is 
a temporary overproduction of butter and other dairy products 
in the United States. Continuing, it said: 


We advise farmers generally to consider carefully production methods 
from an economical and profitable standpoint. With the above in mind 
we recommend the sale for slaughter of all low-producing and unprofit- 
able cows from the herd, 


The resolution urging farmers to use their own dairy prod- 
ucts follows: t 


Whereas the price of butter is now below the cost of production; 
and 

Whereas the farmers of the country are themselyes partly responsible 
for this condition, because of their failure to use their own butter and 
dairy products in their homes, and could materially improve market 
conditions by using more butter and dairy products: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the farmers of the Nation to help im- 
prove the price of dairy products by using more butter and dairy prod- 
ucts in every way that such products can be utilized as a food product. 


Following is th resolution warning dairy farmers against 
promoters of schemes to construct facilities for handling dairy 
products: 


Whereas the experience of many past years discloses that producers of 
farm products have much too often been victimized by schemes to con- 
struct and equip packing plants, creameries, and various kinds of fac- 
tories for processing their products under conditions which did not 
reflect sound business judgment, and there is imminent danger that un- 
scrupulous persons may seek to take advantage of the present sweeping 
cooperative-marketing movement by similar unsound schemes: There 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the farmers of the Nation be cautioned to scrutinize 
and examine most closely all plans for promotion of building facilities 
for handling dairy and other farm products, which are either originated 
or furthered by those whose chief, if not only, interest is to make a 
profit out of the promotion of the enterprise; also that cooperative or- 
ganizations, individual farmers, and local commercial and financial 
interests everywhere be advised not to enter upon facility-building pro- 
grams until a most careful survey has been made by disinterested ad- 
visers from the State governmental agencies, and especially not until 
the Division of Cooperative Marketing which is now with the Federal 
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Farm Board has been consulted and its recommendations have been most 
deliberately weighed. 


The committee reported to the board that it had— 


Unanimously indorsed the policy of the Federal Farm Board in mak- 
ing loans to local cooperative associations only through regional or 
central cooperative marketing or bargaining associations, in order that 
efficient cooperative marketing could be more effectively developed. It 
is the belief of the committee that it is desirable that the Federal Farm 
Board use its services and influence to eliminate as far as possible com- 
petition between cooperative marketing associations and hope that this 
will be the aim and purpose in all the examining sections of the Federal 
Farm Board when considering applications for loans. 


The terrific slump in the butterfats affects every family on 
the farm—their purchasing power, the trade of every merchant 
in the town, and indirectly the interrelated prosperity of all, 
From 41 to 29 cents per pound within a week and now 15 cents 
lower per pound than the price prevailing in January, 1929! 
And yet the increase in butterfat this year is only 2 per cent 
more than the amount produced last year, and this increase 
does not exceed the proportion of increase in population. 

It is estimated that there are approximately 50,000,000 pounds 
of butterfats in storage, which will be conceded to be a very 
close margin, indeed, as against a shortage. The presence of 
such necessary surplus should not cause the terrific depression. 
It is the substitutes for butterfats which crowd the market and 
depress the price. One billion seven hundred million pounds of 
oils from the Philippines alone last year, much of which went 
into the substitutes for butterfats, will account for this sudden 
and disastrous depression. If agriculture must continue to bear 
the brunt in free trade with the Philippines, then we should 
accept their contentions long since made that they are qualified 
and declare their independence. Such independence would 
enable us to protect our home market against the flood of oils 
and fats constantly pouring in from such possessions. With 
them as a part of our family we can not do this, and the terrific 
losses incurred to agriculture by such competition of cheap labor 
and cheap lands has continued, in ever-increasing volume, apace 
with their development. 

The butterfat slump affects far more people than the wheat 
slump or the cotton slump. It is the most important of all the 
industries of agriculture. In fact, it almost exceeds in value 
the annual production of cotton and wheat. The following facts 
offer conclusive proof that dairying is to-day America’s greatest 
industry : 

In 1928 the contribution of dairying to the farm amounted to 
nearly $3,000,000,000. 

The milk produced on American farms in 1928 weighed 
60,000,000 tons. 

As compared with the output of pig iron, the milk produced is 
equal to twice the weight of all the pig iron produced by the 
greatest industrial nation on earth. 

Gold: Would require 50 years at our present rate of gold 
production to equal the value of one year’s dairy production ; 
and the United States is the second largest gold-producing 
nation of the world. Our gold reserve is about four times as 
large as that of any other nation and just about large enough 
to pay for the milk annually yielded by American cows. 

Cotton: We produce 60 per cent of the world’s cotton. 

Wheat: We grow enough wheat to satisfy all of our domes- 
tie needs and export annually an average of approximately 
200,000,000 bushels. 

Yet the combined value of all our cotton and all of our 
wheat only slightly exceeds the farm value of our dairy 
production. 

Automobiles: Annual output of automobile factories of Amer- 
ica is about three and one-half billion dollars. It has been 
called America’s greatest industry. 

Steel: The value of the output of the steel industry is less 
than that of the automobile industry, yet steel has been called 
the barometer of American business. 

Building: The annual value of all building done in the United 
States is less than either of the foregoing so-called leaders. 

Summarizing these three—automobiles, steel, and building: 
The product of no one of the three is equal to the value of the 
manufactured products based upon milk as a raw material. 

Food: One-fifth of our annual expenditures for food goes for 
dairy products. 

Employment, capital invested, value produced: Measured in 
terms of people employed, capital invested, or value produced, 
dairying is our greatest agricultural pursuit. The dairy in- 
dustry accounts for 16 per cent of the gross income of all agri- 
eultural pursuits, including both crops and livestock. 


WADE HAMPTON 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tuckwr] for 45 
minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I esteem it one of the highest 
honors of my life that I have been requested to receive on be- 
half of the Government of the United States this statue of 
Senator Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, which portrays with 
wonderful accuracy the features of one of the greatest of 
South Carolina’s statesmen and warriors. The vacancy in yon- 
der Hall for years from South Carolina’s quota has at last been 
filled most worthily; and for the State to have deemed him 
worthy to stand by the side of John O. Calhoun is sufficient 
evidence of the fitness of the choice. 

Gen. Wade Hampton was born in the city of Charleston on 
the 28th of March, 1818. His great-grandfather, Anthony Hamp- 
ton, was born in Virginia, moved to the colony of South Carolina 
previous to the Revolutionary War and settled in the Spartan- 
burg district. He and many of his family were murdered by the 
Indians in 1775. One of his sons, Wade Hampton, who escaped 
the massacre of his family in 1775, was a colonel in the Revolu- 
tion under Washington, and served with distinction in the 
War of 1812. His son, the father of Senator Hampton, served 
on the staff of General Jackson at the Battle of New Orleans, 
and became the messenger of General Jackson to the President 
conveying the news of the Battle of New Orleans to him. He 
rode overland to Columbia, S. C., over 700 miles, in 10 days, 
over swollen rivers, marshes, and almost impassable roads, and 
from there continued his trip to Washington, which brought 
the first news to the President of the great victory at New 
Orleans. It was said of his grandfather in the War of 1812: 


In all the fighting of those stirring days his cavalry was ever promi- 
nent, and the swish of Hampton’s saber was always heard in the 
charge. 


He fought throughout the war, attaining a high reputation as 
a soldier. It is said of him that— 


To his dying day he retained an imperious will which would brook no 
interference with his own rights nor tolerate it if attempted against 
weaker neighbors. To maintain right and fair play, and in doing this 
not to count closely the odds against him in war or peace were his 
actuating principles, and those disposed to give heed to the laws of 
heredity, inexorable for weal or woe, are not surprised to recognize the 
same traits in his distinguished grandson, (Wells.) 


Col. Wade Hampton, father of Senator Hampton, who served 
with great distinction in the War of 1812, was a planter; his 
place of residence was “ Millwood,” within 5 miles of Columbia, 
the beautiful estate where he indulged his fondness for fine 
horses and cattle. “ Millwood” was burned by General Sherman 
in his march to the sea; but here at Millwood” he whom we 
honor to-day passed his early childhood and learned his first 
lessons, common to boys of that day, “to ride, to shoot, and 
to speak the truth.” The atmosphere of this hospitable home 
was imbued with refinement and scholarship, and most of the 
men and women of that day who have added luster to South 
Carolina have shared its lavish hospitality and its loyal 
triendships. 

Senator Hampton’s mother was Anne Fitzsimons, daughter of 
Christopher Fitzsimons, of Charleston, S. C., an importer. She 
was a typical southern woman—possessed of many feminine 
graces. 

The principle of atavism was never more strikingly delineated 
than in the life of Senator Wade Hampton. He entered the 
Civil War with the rank of lieutenant colonel, Commanding the 
Hampton Legion, he marched to the capital of the Confederacy, 
the city of Richmond, at the head of this gallant band. A study 
of his ancestry made it easy to foresee on the day he left Co- 
lumbia at the head of the Hampton Legion that the highest 
military honors awaited him if only the opportunity was given 
him. His great-grandfather, Anthony Hampton, was a dis- 
tinguished officer in the early part of the Revolutionary War, 
who showed the highest qualities of leadership as a soldier up 
to the day of his death. His grandfather, Wade Hampton, the 
son of Anthony, fought in the Revolutionary War as a colonel, 
was elected to Congress several times, and became a general in 
the War of 1812, showing the highest qualities as a soldier. His 
father, Col. Wade Hampton, was a distinguished colonel in the 
War of 1812. So that in the War of 1812 his father was a 
colonel and his grandfather a general. In the War of the Revo- 
lution his great-grandfather was a distinguished officer and his 
grandfather a distinguished colonel, while he himself became a 
lieutenant general in the Confederate Army. 
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Sprung from such a lineage, trained in a school where the 
amenities of life as well as “the humanities” were taught in 
their highest excellence, he practiced from his earliest childhood 
a scrupulous regard for the rights and feelings of others, and 
an indulgence to all faults except his own. 

With self-control and equipoise which were never disturbed 
under the most trying circumstances, and a graciousness of man- 
ner which broke down all barriers, giving to the humblest as 
well as to the highest the assurance of his friendly considera- 
tion, and a mind well disciplined by education in the highest 
schools, it was impossible that he could have been other than a 
man of mark and influence in his State. 

It is not claiming too much to say that Senator Wade Hamp- 
ton was the natural product of the civilization existing in the 
South during his boyhood and early manhood, which, alas, ex- 
cept here and there in certain localities, is fast passing away. 
The home, not the club, was its center; the family, with the 
father at its head and the mother as its unchallenged queen, its 
unit. The father was the head of the family, not the joint 
tenant with the wife of a house nor the tenant at will of his 
wife. The wife and the mother was the queen of the household, 
not merely a housekeeper for a husband and the family. 

Obedience to those in authority was the first lesson exacted of 
the boy. Inculcated with tenderness, it was enforced with sever- 
ity if need be, until the word of the father or the expressed wish 
of the mother carried with it the force of law as completely as 
the decree of a court or the mandate of a king. 

Reverence—the word may still be found in the old diction- 
aries—for superiors in age and deference to all rather than an 
arrogant self-esteem was magnified as a cardinal virtue, not as 
teaching humility and enforcing a lack of proper self-respect but 
rather to exalt high ideals and stimulate an admiration for “ the 
true, the beautiful, and the good.” 

Fidelity to truth, the maintenance of personal honor, defer- 
ence for the opinions and feelings of others, without abating 
one’s own or aggressively thrusting them on others; a kindli- 
ness of manner to dependents, a knightly courtesy to all, but 
with special and tender regard in thought, word, and action 
toward woman were in turn patiently taught in all the les- 
sons of the fireside and at the family altar, and earnestly insisted 
upon in the formation of the character of a true gentleman. 
“Any man will be polite to a beautiful young woman, but it takes 
a gentleman to show the same respect to a homely old woman,” 
was the stinging rebuke of a father to his son who failed to 
remove his hat in passing a forlorn old woman on the public 
highway. [Applause.] 

The old field school, the private tutor, the private school, whose 
excellence in the South I can not praise too much, the college, 
and the university led the young mind by easy stages to its full 
intellectual maturity. 

Nowhere was the principle, Mens sana in sano corpore“ more 
scrupulously taught than in the South. The rod and stream, 
the gun, the “hounds and horns,” the chase with the music of 
the pack, the bounding steed, all lent their ready aid in develop- 
ing the physical manhood of the boy. In the pure atmosphere 
of his country home, amid its broad fields and virgin forests, 
contracted houses in narrow streets had no charm for him. To 
join the chase was the first promotion to which the boy looked 
as evidencing his permanent release from the nursery. The gun 
and dog became his constant companions, while “Old Betsy,” 
his father’s trusted double-barreled gun of many years’ usage, 
standing in the sitting-room corner, or hanging on stag horns 
or dogwood forks on the side of the wall, was the eloquent sub- 
ject of nightly rehearsals of her prowess and power in the an- 
nual deer hunt “over the mountains.” [Applause.] Skill in 
horsemanship was essential, and breaking colts was naturally 
followed by broken limbs; but manhood found a race of trained 
horsemen, both graceful and skillful in the saddle, unexcelled, 
I dare venture to assert, by any civilized people. A child of 
nature, the southern boy communed with her as his mother, and 
from her purest depths drew the richest inspirations. 

How vividly the picture comes to me now—never to be 
effaced—of a learned professor in one of Virginia's highest 
schools, a kinsman of Senator Hampton’s first wife, himself 
threescore years and ten, a soldier of two wars, as he led the 
way through a quiet Virginia town on horseback, followed by 
two sons, distinguished ministers of the gospel, and they in turn, 
by a younger son and the grandson of the leader with a goodly 
train of friends, amid the blasts of horns and baying of hounds, 
who followed eager for the chase among the beautiful hills that 
Surround the town of Lexington, even as the mountains stand 
“round about Jerusalem.” 

Religion—the duty of man to his Creator, not sectarianism— 
was scrupulously taught, and Sunday morning found the family 
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Zion or Trinity, as it might happen to be the first or the fourth 
Sunday of the month. From this duty none were exempt from 
the least to the greatest. The pastor was the friend on whom 
all troubles, both temporal and spiritual, were cast, and his 
visits were long remembered and talked of in the life of each 
family. Deference to his wishes and reverence for his character 
were well-nigh universal. 


A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with 40 pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place. 


Such was the atmosphere in which Senator Wade Hampton 
was reared, and such were the influences that controlled his 
future life. His broad sense of justice, the perfect poise of his 
nature, his intrepid courage, and his tender sympathies fitted 
him for the great event which was to make him the cynosure 
of all eyes and an outstanding leader in one of the most critical 
periods of our history. 

History has never done justice to this great man in the great 
crisis of the Reconstruction Period. If there was nothing else 
in his record to record, for this one act he would be entitled 
to the highest place in American history. “Than whom none 
worthier deserves the wreath of immortality.” 


Then in his State stood arrayed against each other—grasping their 
weapons—on one side education, intelligence, property, and civiliza- 
tion; on the other, the reverse of all these—the negro and the carpet- 
bagger, leaning for support on the then existing Federal administra- 
tion. The former demanded either a return of representative govern- 
ment, or else the rule of the naked bayonet pure and simple. This 
was no vague threat of noncombatant politicians or idle boys, but the 
stern—if despairing— resolve of veteran soldiers, well proven on many 
a historic fleld. If the fires of civil war had been then relighted, no 
one can say where or when they would have been extinguished, but 
it is certain the effect on the North, as well as on the South, would 
have been lamentable, and not improbably subversive, eventually, of free 
government throughout the entire land. There was no man then living 
except Hampton able to stand forth from among his fellows as the 
great pacificator, who could extract out of chaos a modus vivendi be- 
tween the discordant elements. This was rendered possible by bis pre- 
vious record, and largely by that indefinable personal influence which 
men, for lack of a better term, call “magnetism,” and the conviction 
among all classes that he would act with generosity as well as with 
justice, and that the weak were as safe as the strong under the aegis 
of his protection. The inner history of this period properly written 
would prove very interesting, and it is to be hoped it will be taken 
up by some competent hand while there is yet time, for death is con- 
stantly at work removing the actors and those behind the scenes. Such 
an account of mere facts would, indeed, be stranger than fiction; would 
abound in pathos and romance, thrilling adventures, almost incredible 
situations, revealing much that is most exalted as well as most debased 
in human nature. It would exhibit a vivid picture of the most re- 
markable descent for a time to primitive conditions which has prob- 
ably ever been witnessed among western nations since the days of 1793. 
Imagine the necessity imposed on every man, however averse to vio- 
lence, of always—day and night, at his office or club, his home or at 
church—being armed to the teeth, ready at any moment to protect his 
own family or assist his neighbors, well aware that no remedy from 
law existed, but that a constant menace from its perverted forms was 
ever present. (Wells.) 


But for Senator Hampton’s superb courage and control over 
his people there is no doubt that South Carolina would have 
been deluged in blood at that time. A wink, a nod, a gesture 
from him would have been sufficient, but he remained calm and 
self-possessed in his faith that the God of nations would not 
forsake us in that extremity, and his victory was complete and 
the whole country saved from disaster. [Applause.] 

Senator M. C. Butler, jr, Senator Hampton's colleague in the 
Senate of the United States, in speaking of this trying ordeal 
following his election as governor in 1876, says: 


He was calm, sedate, firm, counseling patience and moderation, the 
central figure of a great momentous political upheaval, skillfully guiding 
the movements of the excited multitude through the storm of political 
and social redemption—-he made a place in the hearts of his countrymen 
more enduring than any monument his grateful and admiring country- 
men and countrywomen can ever erect to his memory, 


I served in the House of Representatives during the Fifty-first 
Congress as Senator Hampton was serving the last of his 
second term. I knew him quite well and he honored me with 
his friendship, His record as a Senator was most creditable and 
his influence among his colleagues, by reason of his great. victory: 
in saving the country in 1876, was equal to that of any man in 
the Senate. 
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As a soldier in the Civil War his record was superb. 


As a soldier he can stand unbonneted to as proud a claim as the most 
enthusiastic friendship dares assert for others, For four years— 


“The flinty and steel couch of war 
Has been his thrice-driven bed of down.” 5 


When the storm arose over his devoted State, at the head of 
the Hampton Legion, he made his way to “Old Virginia,” in 
defense of the Southland, to join the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, “the goodliest fellowship of famous men whereof the 
world holds record,” 

His record in the Confederate service, if complete, would re- 
quire the recounting of practically every cavalry battle during 
the war in which the Confederates were engaged, while his mili- 
tary skill and prowess at Brandy Station and Trevilian Station 
were of the highest excellence. Indeed— 


From the rising of the sun at Manassas even unto the going down of 
the same at Appomattox, his place in every picture was near the 
flashing of the guns, and for four years his life was a battle and a 
march, and never-ending, restless, he drove across this war-convulsed 
land. He was like the knights of Branksome Hall— 

“Who always wore their armor bright 
During the day and through the night; 
Who carved at their meals 
In gloves of steel, 
And drank red wine through the helmet barred.” 


[Applause, ] 

The spirit which animated Senator Hampton through life was 
beautifully exhibited when closing his eyes just as his spirit 
took its flight, turning to those about him he said: “God bless 
all of my people, white and black.” 

With just pride in the accomplishments and patriotism of 
America’s sons whose statues are year by year placed in yonder 
Hall, with unfeigned pleasure the Government of the United 
States accepts this beautiful production of the artist who has so 
faithfully portrayed the features of South Carolina’s great sol- 
dier and Senator, and with this acceptance unites the hope and 
prayer that coming generations of American youth in visiting 
these Halls and looking upon these noble faces may receive 
renewed inspiration for a higher American life, and with new 
resolyes will strive for a purer and nobler patriotism in “ this 
land of the free and home of the brave.“ [Applause.] 


ERNEST 0. THOMPSON 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HotapAy). The gentleman 
from Texas asks unanimous consent to address the House for 
two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
there is in the gallery to-day a man who bears an unusual dis- 
tinction. He was the youngest lieutenant colonel in the United 
States Army during the World War, which is quite a distinction 
when the size of the Army is considered. 

Colonel Thompson was a citizen soldier, He went to Leon 
Springs training camp at the opening of the first camp, went to 
France a captain in command of the Three hundred and forty- 
fourth Machine Gun Battalion, and was promoted at the front 
in action to grade of lieutenant colonel at age of 26. As division 
machine-gun officer of the Ninetieth Division he planned and 
executed the largest machine-gun barrage fired during the war, 
on November 2, 1918, at Halles on the Meuse in the Argonne; 
went to the Army of Occupation in Germany; and later com- 
manded the One hundred and forty-sixth Infantry Regiment, 
from Ohio. Colonel Thompson was a member Fidac congress, 
Brussels, 1923, as American Legion delegate. [Applause.] 


DENATUBANTS IN INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order of the 
House the gentleman from Michigan is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I ask unanimous consent that my time be extended to 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that his time be extended to 15 minutes, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And further, Mr. Speaker, may I have per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, including certain ex- 


tracts and quotations. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 
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Mr. BLACK. Reserving the right to object, I wish the gentle- 
man would make his second request so that we may know what 
the extracts are. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is up to the gentleman to object if he 
wishes, but I am making the customary request. If the gentle- 
-man desires, he can make an unusual objection; I do not know 
at the moment just where they come in. 

Mr. BLACK. I will make no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I felt sure the gentleman would not. 


DEATHS OF OFFICERS OF THE LAW IN LINE OF DUTY 


Mr. Speaker— 

National prohibition entered its second experimental decade in 
America to-day with the wets stridently demanding modification, but 
hoping for nullification; and the drys fighting for reforms in enforce- 
ment and trusting that education will bring about more general 
observance. 


That very accurate and illuminating statement of the present 
prohibition situation I quote from the opening of the prominent 
front-page story in the Washington Times a day or two since. 
“Demanding modification but hoping for nullification,” con- 
denses into six words the wet appeals that go on here six days 
a week. 

Supremacy of law is essential to liberty and the protection of 
man’s most essential rights, Without enforcement law does 
not exist and without law no man’s rights are safe, Lawmakers 
should be the first to respect law and to appreciate the oft- 
times hazardous and heroic services of those sworn to enforce 
the laws, I have heard here, day after day, the sobbing oratory 
of a few highly vocal wets bemoaning the death of bootleggers 
and rum runners, armed to kill defenders of law, reckless in 
endangering the lives of the general public, but losing their own 
lives while resisting or fleeing from arrest. Sudden death is 
always shocking, a death while in conflict with law discredit- 
able, but still shocking to our instincts of humanity. The death 
which should shock us most as lawmakers is that of a sworn 
defender of the law upon which civilized society is founded. 
[Applause.] But these eloquent defenders of the slain boot- 
legger or rum runner voice little or no regret when such a civic 
hero dies at the hand of the bootlegger and rum runner, and 
while in the very discharge of his sworn duty. Upon such 
faithful and heroic discharge of duty has depended the very de- 
velopment of society from barbarism and the rough rule of 
might to this highly-developed civilization when, as we experi- 
enced this morning, hearing in Washington the opening speeches 
in London, by King George and Premier MacDonald, the whole 
world sits in at one great peace conference for the peace of the 
world. When such a man so dies the news of his death should 
be received and is received by the great majority of this House 
with genuine sorrow. 


THE ATTACKS OF THE WET BLOC ON INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


But my main purpose in rising to-day is to discuss very briefly 
the problem of alcohol used in legitimate industry. Such use of 
alcohol containing poisonous denaturants has again been the 
subject of attack by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Smo- 
vicu] and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. In 
fact, the main strategy of the wet program in the House seems 
now to be directed against such denaturants in alcohol for indus- 
trial use. I desire for a few moments to discuss this matter not 
from the standpoint of prohibition and its enforcement but from 
the standpoint of industry. Adequate denaturization of alcohol 
for industrial use was required in our laws long before prohibi- 
tion was adopted, as it has been in England for over 70 years 
and in France and Germany for over 50 years. It was stated a 
little time ago that the United States was perhaps the last of 
the civilized nations of the earth to adopt this simple but essen- 
tial method of supplying the arts and industries with the neces- 
sary raw material while at the same time protecting the Govern- 
ment revenue, and all nations find it advisable to use practically 
the same basic denaturant materials that are prescribed in our 
country. 

THE SIROVICH DENATURANTS BILL WOULD BRING CHAOS IN INDUSTRY 


Following his recent address on this subject, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Smovicu] has introduced H. R. 8815, to 
provide for the discontinuance of all denaturants in such alcohol 
except pyridine, malachite green, and diethylphthalate, and ex- 
pressly eliminating the use of methyl alcohol, commonly known 
as wood alcohol. If the Sirovich bill, H. R. 8815, should become 
law, it would not only destroy the industrial-alcohol industry 
but would destroy many highly important industries to which 
such industrial alcohol is absolutely indispensable, throw thou- 
sands of persons out of work, and bring chaos into the industrial 
processes of the Nation. 
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The Sirovich bill, H. R. 8815, reads as follows: 


A bill to provide for the discontinuance of the use of poison in the 
denaturation of alcohol 


Be it enacted, eto., That for the purposes of section 1 of the act 
entitled “An act for the withdrawal from bond, tax free, of domestic 
alcoho] when rendered unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal uses by 
mixture with suitable denaturing materials,” approved June 7, 1906, as 
amended, and of sections 10 and 11 of Title III of the national prohibi- 
tion act of October 28, 1919, as amended, the terms “ denaturing mate 
rial” and “denaturing materials,” as used in such sections in such 
acts, shall mean only pyridine, malachite green, or diethylpthalate. 

Sec. 2. The first paragraph of section 1 of the act entitled “An act 
for the withdrawal from bond, tax free, of domestic alcohol when ren- 
dered unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal uses by mixture with suitable 
denaturing materials,” approved June 7, 1906, as amended, is amended 
by striking out the words “ methyl alcohol or other.” 


LEADING CHEMISTRY AND INDUSTRIAL AUTHORITIES AGAINST SIROVICH BILL 


I am not a chemist but I have discussed the Sirovich proposals 
with authorities of the greatest standing, including Dr. Harri- 
son E. Howe, editor of the official organ of the American 
Chemistry Society, an organization of 20,000 chemists, and Dr. 
M. H. Hertel, fermerly secretary of the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin, formerly representative of the Wood Chemical 
Industry, and a writer of note, as well as with Doctor Doran, 
Commissioner of Prohibition, and as a chemist the greatest au- 
thority in the country on this subject. While I have not dis- 
cussed the matter with him personally, I am advised that Father 
Coyle, dean of the department of chemistry of Georgetown 
University, and for 35 years a noted teacher of chemistry, sup- 
ports these same views, as does Mr. H. S. Chatfield, president 
of the National Paint, Oil, and Varnish Association, the largest 
trade organization in the United States, an industry second 
only to banking in total capitalization. With the support of 
these authorities I am able to assure the House that the de- 
naturants suggested by Mr. Smrovick would not only fail as 
a protection to the Government in connection with its revenues 
and prohibition enforcement but would wreak havoc in industry. 

Pyridine, recommended by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
StrovicH], was used for a number of years by the Government 
as a denaturant, but had to be discontinued because the boot- 
leggers found it so easy to remove. Diethylphthalate is now 
used in a special formula for barber supplies, and one of the 
greatest troubles the Government has had in the past has been 
because it was so easy for the bootlegger to remove this. Mala- 
chite green is a dyestuff. To remove this from alcohol not even 
distillation is necessary; simply filter it through charcoal and 
every bit of it comes out. The Goyernment has tried all of these 
denaturants and found them absolutely perfect for the boot- 
legger. All that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srrovicx] 
needs to add to his recipes, apparently, is a little dash of bitters 
and a sprig of mint to please the most thirsty or fastidious. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman suggests emetics be added. Doctor 
Doran assures me that no emetic is known to chemistry that 
can not be removed. 

The Sirovich bill enacted into law would not only destroy 
enforcement of national prohibition, but it would destroy highly 
important industries as well. What use is made of alcohol in 
legitimate industries? The following incomplete list will sug- 
gest to you something of the magnitude of these industries: 
Paints and varnish, lacquer, pharmaceutical supplies, special 
soaps, perfumes, dyes, rayon, solvents, artificial leather, syn- 
thetic resin, explosives, T. N. T. and smokeless powders, flavor- 
ing extracts, essential oils, waxes and polishes, airplane dope, 
anesthetic ether. Billions of dollars is the value of the annual 
production of these important and essential industries. 

The following letter and accompanying inclosures received by 
a to-day from the Department of Commerce demonstrate 
this: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Orrice or THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 21, 1930. 
Hon. Louis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CRAMTON ; Herewith is the material compiled in accordance 
with your request by our Chemical Division, indicating the industries 
utilizing denatured alcohol. Of course, we are not in a position to 
point out precisely the dependence upon that commodity in the case of 
each industry, nor can our department, for obvious reasons, indicate 
definitely how readily any of these industries could adjust itself to 
changes in or abolition of the present formule, However, the figures 
present, it seems to me, a pretty impressive picture of the extent to 
which this commodity enters into American industrial life. 

Cordially yours, 


JULIUS KLEIN. 


1930 


DEPARTMENT Or COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
To: Doctor Klein. Weptington, e BN: 


From: Chemical Division. 
Subject: Denatured alcohol, 

In accordance with your verbal instructions of this morning, I am 
transmitting herewith memoranda covering (1) production of denatured 
alcohol and (2) a list of industries using denatured alcohol, together 
with data showing the magnitude of each industry. 

It will be noted that the statistical data apply to each industry taken 
as a whole. The employment of denatured alcohol may be in one or more 
branches of the industry. For example, large quantities of denatured al- 
cohol are used in the paint and varnish industry, while the hat industry 
would utilize alcohol only in eases where it was used as a solvent for 
some adhesive substances used in binding different parts of the hat together. 

It is thought that the data submitted relative to the industries which 
use denatured alcohol will indicate the extent of dislocation which might 
be brought about through a change in or abolition of formulae. 

C. C. CONCANNON, 
Chief Chemical Division. 
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Production of completely and specially denatured alcohol 


Wine gallons | Wine gallons | Wine gallons 

i 9, 976, 720.62 | 28, 294, 218. 97 | 38, 270, 939. 59 
1920. 13, 528, 402. 99 | 15, 307, 947. 18 28, 836, 350. 17 
1921... 12, 392, 595.02 | 9, 996, 229.90 | 22, 388, 824. 92 
g 16, 193, 523. 60 17, 152, 224. 31 33, 345, 747. 91 
M sey ae Sess ted, 27, 128, 229. 54 | 30,436, 913. 14 | 57, 565, 142. 68 

34, 602, 003.72 | 33, 085, 292. 04 | 67, 687, 205, 76 

46, 983, 969. 88 | 34, 824, 303. 28 | 81, 808, 273.16 

65, 881, 442,43 | 39,494, 443. 80 |105, 375, 886. 23 

56, 093, 748.16 | 39, 354. 928. 48 | 95, 448, 676. 64 

46, 966, 601.28 | 45, 451,424. 28 | 92, 418, 025. 56 

50, 179, 120. 58 49, 426, 169. 62 | 99, 605, 290. 19 

53, 737, 354. 27 | 49, 442, 683. 26. |103, 180, 037. 53 


411 months. 


Industries using denatured alcohol, year 1927 


Persons engaged in 
the industry 
ve peng 2 Valne of 8 
ont lishments seza products pr seak 


Flavoring extracts and flavoring sirups_..............--. 
Fuel, manuſactured 


Patent and proprietary medicines and compound 
cosmetics, and other toilet preparations_.. 


Perfumes, 
Petroleum refining...................- 
P —— run 


Ra 
Ru — —— — —.— 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
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Boa 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking, and 
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COMPLETELY DENATURED CARRIES WARNING SIGN 


In addition to these uses in manufacturing as enumerated by 
the Department of Commerce, practically every citizen utilizes 
denatured alcohol in antifreeze solutions for his automobile. In 
this field alone 40,000,000 gallons are consumed annually. In 
fact, the only denatured alcohol that is available to the general 
public is that known as completely denatured alcohol, which is 
required by the Government to be labeled with the terrifying 
skull-and-cross-bones poison label. Even the most illiterate, un- 
able to read the English language or any other language, under- 
stand the warning conveyed by the skull and cross bones. That 
such warning is effective is proven by the official records of the 
home city of the gentleman from New Tork IMr. Strovicx], 
such as the health department, Bellevue Hospital, and the like. 


THE REAL POISON IN ALCOHOL IS THE ALCOHOL 


As a matter of fact, the real poison to be feared is the ethyl 
alcohol itself, as was so well emphasized in the following state- 


2, 577 $1,771,845 | $2,180,733 | $22, 548,235 | $13, 362, 602 
60, 615 27, 462,989 | 75,261,188 | 548,535,935 | 263, 741, 181 
128, 345 19, 800,453 | 94,589,211 | 965,523,702 | 630, 167, 627 

3, 993 3, 549, 621 2, 988,430 | 41. 234, 466 26, 014, 831 

O41 004, O17 1, 502, 111 3, 457, 938 8, 297, 150 

1, 474 491, 550 1, 249, 064 4, 436, 656 2, 563, 653 
14, 770 10, 372,755 | 11, 942,469 | 110, 309, 139 69, 809, 747 
83, 457 27, 002, 701 91, 697,219 | 406, 047, 372 195, 366, 472 

2, 609 913, 556 3, 017, 200 9, 142, 869 5, 843, 461 

245 186, 464 293, 962 2, 168, 737 879, 476 

2, 295 1,805 949, S41 2, 612, 434 7, 930, 688 5, 852, 528 

6, 690 5, 803 2, 272, 514 8,131,234 | 72, 489, 668 35, 500, 092 

1,710 1, 564 367, 070 1, 395, 024 5, 884, 989 3, 261, 267 

7, 887 §, 011 7, 137, 333 7. 134, 274 | 107, 219, 395 56, 128, 668 

331 274 152, 748 445, 511 7; 203, 410 2, 330, 215 

3, 116 2, 762 934, 499 2, 658, 871 22, 339, 341 7, 667, 549 

8, 015 6, 300 2, 436, 033 9, 126,433 | 41, 213, 965 20, 511, 669 
17, 574 | 15,927 4, 573,177 | 22, 887,317 | 90, 299, 648 48, 194, 550 

38,772 8, 263 1, 289, 630 4, 232,332 | 1. 717, 689 9, 934, 733 

227 2, 185 297, 350 2, 284, 018 9, 381, 645. 4, 597, 070 

3,282 2, 288 3,313, 582 3,665,199 | 37, 734, 493 21, 680, 383 

787 491 629, 090 576, 091 5, 342, 027 3, 133, 192 

& 754 7, 188 2, 937, 367 8, 379,080 | 43, 201, 552 21, 751, 982 

6, 147 5, 364 1, 757, 082 8,176,644 | 47, 442, 441 23, 226, 823 
20, 127 16, 348 12, 060, 439 27,465, 552 | 97, 060, 124 64, 346, 352 

1,061 568 1, 452, 955 798, 926 11, 655, 999 5, 341, 907 

885 502 817, 712 679, 468 7, 945, 403 3, 675, 042 
225 169 189, 726 258, 030 4, 641, 861 1, 214, 527 

5, 005 3, 441 8, 801, 425 4,976,600 | 103, 388, 445 30, 710, 038 

1, 264 1,072 511, 558 1, 745, 575 17, 642, 442 5, 823, 818 
40,953 | 28,061} 33,310,287 | 40, 184, 732 519,000,842 | 211, 285, 472 
2, 167 15,071 21, 362, 430 16, 667,425 278, 242, 929 193, 602, 079 
16,250 10,403 12, 503, 978 10, 965,085 | 161, 245, 659 108, 480, 313 
83,305 | 71,234) 30,000,277 | 113,716, 705 2. 142, 648, 503 389, 651, 460 
15, 266 | 12,120 6, 855,724 | 18,310,992 | 90, 827, 737 61, 807, 502 
10, 008 8, 570 3, 170, 059 13, 169, 509 87, 344, 655 N. 726, 131 
27, 697 26, 341 3,993,047 | 28,649,441 | 109, 888, 336 84. 140, 544 
43,009 | 36, 893 15, 047,926 | 45,930,934 | 230, 781, 250 113, 004, 599 
95,422 | 78,256 | 40,430,162 | 120, 063,854 | 869, 688,063 | 370, 467, 421 
17, 681 13, 432 9, 766, 393 19,715,931 | 287,059,935 | 114, 815, 805 
14.548 13, 125 3,520,768 | 10,661,420 | 198, 244, 677 112, 934, 239 

079, 083 | 840, 386, 239 7, 829, 201, 810 | 3,373, 940, 249 


ment to be found in a letter of March 7, 1928, to my colleague, 
Hon. Grant M. Hupson, from Dr. Harrison E. Howe, to whom 
I have already referred as the editor of the official organ of the 
American Chemical Society, I quote as follows: 

So far as poisoning is concerned, if you wiil take the trouble to 
examine the records available in many publications, yeu will find that 
the greatest poison in the alcohol of the day is the alcohol itself, which, 
unfortunately, is being taken by some in much higher concentrations 
than in the older days, and when taken to excess the result is what 
might be expected. The old expression “dead drunk” is not far from 
the truth, for the difference between the extreme stage of intoxication 
and actual death is an extremely small margin, indeed. 


This is confirmed by Dr. Reid Hunt, of Harvard Medical 
School, unquestionably the leading toxicologist in this country, 
who published his views in the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, holding, among other things, that a content of five parts 
of wood alcohol does not increase the ceo ns of the ethyl- 
methyl mixture. 
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In the Sunday Star, of Washington, of last Sunday, January 


WHERE THE INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL GOES 


19, 1930, was an authoritative article on the industrial-alcohol 
problem by Rex Collier. Therein is quoted W. V. Linder, head 
of the technical division of the Prohibition Bureau, in part as 
follows: 


A very important fact frequently overlooked in this connection, 
Linder said yesterday, is that approximately half of the commercial 
alcohol produced in the past fiscal year was completely denatured, so 
that it was not potable and was impossible of being made so, except 
by highly intricate and expensive processes not practical for the bootleg 
trade to undertake, 

Analyses of seized liquor has failed to show, in any instance, evidence 
that this completely denatured product is a factor in the diversion 
problem. It is cheaper for the bootleg interests to make their own 
alcohol than to try to remove the denaturants from the alcohol known 
in industry as “C. D.” grade, or “ completely denatured.” 

That leaves 54,456,000 wine gallons of what we call “specially 
denatured" commercial alcohol to be accounted for, This type of 
alcohol has a thousand legitimate uses in industry. Unfortunately, 
it can be made drinkable, and it is this alcohol which is being diverted. 

Of the specially denatured product more than 67 per cent, or 
36,851,474 wine gallons, went to 39 outstanding American firms whose 
names are a byword and whose reputations are beyond question, I 
mean such concerns as the Du Pont Corporation, the Ford Motor Co., 
the Eastman Kodak Co., Lambert Pharmacal Co., the American Tobacco 
Co., and so on through the list. 

Certainly no one suspects any of these large firms of diverting 
alcohol. We check on them, nevertheless, and we have never iound 
any cause for suspicion. They are all using alcohol legally in industries 
that are above reproach. 

Let us, then, eliminate these users from the list. There are left a 
group of some 3,800 smaller concerns using approximately 18,000,000 
wine gallons. The majority of these firms, all using small quantities, 
are just as well known to the public and just as reputable as the 
companies I have mentioned as being large users. 

A careful study of the group enables most any one to separate these 
small users into two groups-——-one composed of firms whose integrity 
is unquestioned and another made up of concerns whose names are less 
familiar or strange to the average person. It is found that a grand 
total of 132 best-known users, large and small, account for 83 per cent 
of the specially denatured product. 


SMALL CONCERNS NOT DISHONEST 


It is unreasonable to believe that all the other small concerns are 
dishonest. As a matter of fact, the closest supervision by Federal 
inspectors has failed to produce definite evidence of law violation on 
the part of any of the firms now licensed to use alcohol. This same 
supervision eliminated 100 firms from the list of permittees last year. 

There are, however, a few independent firms whose activities are 
under suspicion. They are using not more than 3,000,000 gallons of 
commercial alcohol yearly and the products which they are manu- 
facturing are not so apparent as in the cases of other prominent firms. 
They are being watched closely. 


WHY LEGITIMATE INDUSTRY DOES NOT WANT THE SIROVICH DENATURANTS 


There are three reasons why these legitimate industries do 
not want denaturants that can be easily removed. First, they 
want to be free from suspicion of unlawful use of the alcohol 
permitted them and free from onerous supervision by the Gov- 
ernment that would have to be imposed to accomplish use of 
the Sirovich denaturants. Second, they do not desire their 
employees exposed to the constant temptation of drinkable liquor 
while at their labors. Third, in many cases industries built up 
upon the use of certain formulas would find it impossible to 
adjust themselves to the radical changes that the Sirovich pro- 
gram would require, and in many cases could not carry on under 
the changed formulas. For instance, the paint and varnish in- 
dustry finds it necessary to use a proportion of wood alcohol in 
combination with ethyl alcohol to secure the most desirable 
solvent. They would not use the straight ethyl alcohol even if 
the Government offered it to them tax free, and the Sirovich 
bill barring any use of methyl alcohol would be disastrous to 
this great industry. Mr, Chatfield said in his letter of October 
26, 1928, to Captain Stayton, head of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment: 


As a matter of fact, our processes require those very ingredients 
that you condemn. These materials are selected, not out of regard 
for the human stomach, for which they are not intended, but for the 
reason that they are best suited for the purpose of producing paints, 
varnishes, and the innumerable other articles of everyday use which can 
hardly be thought of in connection with beverages. If such materials 
should be selected from the point of view that you suggest it would 
result in destroying long-established formulas and generally bring about 
demoralization in lawful trade circles, 
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That this danger is not chimerical is shown by the serious alarm 
expressed by all industries that use denatured alcohol. Since this 
agitation arose great scientific and commercial bodies, such as the 
National Paint, Oil, and Varnish Association and the American Chemical 
Society, have made their position altogether clear in support of the 
Government's policy regarding enforcement of the tax-free denatured 
alcohol law. Suceinctly stated, they are not exercised because the 
Government requires effective denaturation. This is done in accordance 
with their own wishes, Their real concern is based on the attempt to 
hook up denaturation and prohibition. The former is entirely an 
industrial manufacturing proposition, the latter a great social question, 
Any attempt to solve the problems of one in terms of the other can not 
be seriously considered. 


He further quoted from the report of the committee on legisla- 
tion of the National Wholesale Druggists Association, unani- 
mously adopted at their annual convention in Atlanta, Ga., in 
October, 1928: 

Chiefly for partisan political advantage a contingent of so-called 
wets brought forward the slogan “Take the poison out of denatured 
alcohol,” and not only endeavored to secure the passage of special 
measures to this end but also sought to attach riders to appropriation 
bills prohibiting the expenditure of any part of the funds allocated to 
prohibition enforcement in the authorization of any alcohol formula 
in which a substance “deleterious to health” should be employed. It 
goes without saying that to secure the best results and to protect the 
Government in the enforcement of the policy of the prohibition of the 
manufacture, sale, and use of all alcoholic beverages many substances 
deleterious to health must be employed in some of the 75 formulas 
necessary to meet the requirements of the countless industries which 
employ alcohol as a raw material. 


The slogan “poison alcohol” has an appeal to the unthinking 
as shouted on the floor and carried in the headlines, but enact- 
ment of the Sirovich bill would be a catastrophe to industry, 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If I have the time, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Horapay). The gentleman 
has the time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Very briefly for a question, I do not care to 
indulge in further argument. 

Mr. SIROVICH. The gentleman said that the Government 
had 75 formulas—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, the gentleman misunderstood. I was 
quoting from the report of the National Association of Whole- 
sale Druggists, who say the trade has 75 formulas that would be 
embarrassed seriously if the gentleman’s program went through. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Would the gentleman remove his objections 
if I take those formulas with which the Government denatures . 
alcohol and show that I can remove as many of them from 
alcohol as the Government uses? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Whenever the gentleman can convince Doc- 
tor Doran, Commissioner of Prohibition, and Doctor Howe, the 
editor of the official journal of the organization of 20,000 chem- 
ists, and Father Coyle, the head of the department of chemistry 
of Georgetown University, and the Association of Wholesale 
Druggists, and Mr, Chatfield, the head of the paint and varnish 
industry, men who have spent their*lives in chemistry and the 
study of chemistry, then I shall be convinced by the gentleman 
and not before. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Honapay). Under special 
order the Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA], for eight minutes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramTon] was extended, I ask 
unanimous consent to have my time extended two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I expected that the gentle 
man from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] when discussing the subject 
of prohibition would depart from his usual calm and restraint 
and make some unwarranted charge. I deny the indictment and 
resent the allegation that the wets of this House are urging 
modification but hoping for nullification. There is nothing in 
the record of any Member of this House that warrants any 
such charge. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In just a moment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On that point? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, In just a moment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will be glad to ask that the gentleman 
have further time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We will do it afterwards. 

The gentleman from Michigan very skillfully and guardedly 
brings in the matter of the killing of agents or the killing of 
violators of the law, together with statements made by people 
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who are against prohibition, and it is on that, Mr. Speaker, that 
I desire to make a statement this morning. 

In view of the statement made by Commissioner Doran, who 
holds a high and responsible position under the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a like statement made by a distinguished and eminent 
Senator, indicating by innuendo that the recent use of violence 
and acts of violence growing out of resistance to attempted en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws are due entirely to so-called 
inflammatory statements made, I deem it necessary to state my 
position and, I believe, that of others opposed to the eighteenth 
amendment and seeking its repeal. 

We shall not cease in our efforts nor in our utterances in 
exposing existing conditions; in pointing to the wholesale, uni- 
versal disregard and violations of the law to sustain our con- 
tention that the law is incapable of enforcement; that enforce- 
ment has entirely broken down; and to use every legitimate 
means and all of our rights under the Constitution to make 
these statements at any time, in any place, for the purpose of 
bringing about the repeal of the amendment and the modifica- 
tion of existing prohibition law. 

If there is violence, if there is murder, it is not the fault of 
any statement made in opposition to the eighteenth amendment 
but it is due entirely to prohibition itself. There is no other 
law on the statute books of our country that has created so 
much trouble, There is no other law that compels the use of 
armed forces, semimilitary organizations of the Government, the 
use of machine guns and cannon to attempt its enforcement. 
We are going to put an end to this intolerable condition. The 
continuance of prohibition will only increase such occurrences 
which may result in disorder of a grave nature unless 
terminated. R 

Unrestricted, unlicensed, and untaxed control of liquor traffic 
can not be safely left in the hands of the criminal element. 
Prohibition does that. Huge profits made possible by large de- 
mands for liquor, now untaxed, put millions of dollars into the 
pockets of the criminal element. Prohibition does that. We 
believe that, as in all countries of the world, control of liquor 
traffic should be under strict Government supervision, intrusted 
to. people of known and good character and under direct super- 
vision, and liquor so taxed as to abolish the enormous margin 
of profit which prohibition makes possible. Prohibition has 
brought disobedience of law and disorder. We are seeking to 
establish law and order. The bootlegger is the creature of pro- 
hibition. The wets did not create him. We want to abolish 
the bootlegger. Me 

We are seeking to maintain the rest of the Constitution by the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment, and we charge that many 
would rather maintain the eighteenth amendment and let the 
rest of the Constitution go. We have concrete examples of dis- 
regard of several fundamental principles and guaranties con- 
tained in the Constitution in the attempted enforcement or in the 
efforts to carry out the provisions of the eighteenth amendment. 

We start off with the fourth amendment, guaranteeing to the 
people of the United States protection against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, and we now have a condition where, 
through practice, court rulings, and even legislation the guaran- 
ties of the fourth amendment have been entirely destroyed. 

At this very moment we have in the Committee of the Judi- 
ciary bills which in effect will, or, rather, destroy the guaranties 
contained in the fifth and sixth amendments of the Constitution. 

The fifth amendment guarantees to the people of the United 
States charged with any offense to have the charge presented 
to a grand jury and to be placed on trial only after indictment 
by a grand jury. Yet in order to continue the eighteenth 
amendment it is now proposed to destroy the purpose of the 
fifth amendment and to abolish the guaranty of an indictment 
by grand jury. Not only that, we have the sixth amendment, 
which guarantees to all charged with felony a trial by jury, 
and it is now proposed in a bill under consideration in this 
House to abolish a trial by jury in prohibition cases and 
through a clumsy, artificial method compel a defendant to go 
to trial before an employee of a court, not eyen haying the 
dignity of judicial office. 

Now, judging from the last pronunciamento of the prohibition 
czar and the champion of the drys so-called inflammatory utter- 
ances are to be suppressed. Anything criticizing prohibition or 
the breakdown of enforcement or the impossibility of prohibi- 
tion is immediately labeled “inflammatory.” Therefore it is 
suggested all statements must be stopped and the guaranties 
and provisions of the first amendment to the Constitution are 
to be abolished and brushed aside, all for the sake of the 
eighteenth amendment. 

We shall continue our opposition. We shall continue talking 
frankly and exposing conditions and we shall continue our 
efforts to bring about the repeal of this amendment. I am sure 
that the small group in the House who are fighting for the cause 


of the repeal of the eighteenth amendment will not be intimi- 
dated by violence charges or by threats or by being pointed out 
as making inflammatory statements. History shall simply 
repeat itself. The ridicule, the abuse, the violence used against 
William Lloyd Garrison did not stop that great man in his 
efforts to abolish slavery. He, too, was charged with the making 
of inflammatory statements. 

The names of the small group who rallied around William 
Lloyd Garrison, the Lovejoy brothers, James G. Binney, Ben- 
jamin Lundy, Arthur Tappan, Gerrit Smith, John G. Whittier, 
Wendell Phillips, Gamaliel Bailey, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
others will live long in the memory of men and in history; 
while the names of their traducers, the selfish, narrow-minded, 
who heaped abuse and violence upon them, have long since been 
forgotten, even in the comparatively short time that has elapsed. 

No matter what is said, we shall not submit to the suppression 
of free speech, to the exercise of every constitutional right to 
amend the Constitution as it has been amended heretofore, to 
invoking every proper parliamentary strategy to appeal to the 
American people to realize the danger to the rest of the Con- 
stitutien, and in our devotion and loyalty to the Constitution 
seek to repeal the one amendment which endangers the entire 
sacred document. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. What other laws will fail if you 
do not use poison? I think that is the most extreme statement 
I ever heard—that you have got to poison industrial alcohol 
in order to enforce the law. I never heard such an extreme 
statement in my life. 1 think that is what caused the murders 
in Florida—statements like that, and policies like that. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It takes extreme measures when it is 
necessary to disregard the provisions of the fourth amendment, 
now the sixth amendment, then the fifth amendment, and you 
will see in a short time an attempt to brush aside the first 
amendment to the Constitution in order to repress freedom of 
speech. 

This matter is more important than the use of alcohol. It 
goes to the vitals and fundamentals of the Constitution. 

We in the House will continue our opposition and will reserve 
the right to resort to every kind of strategy. We propose to 
present the facts and continue our effort until the eighteenth 
amendment is repealed in order to save the rest of the Consti- 
sss [ Applause. ] 

e SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have one minute more. I want to ask him a 
question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. When the gentleman referred to the state- 
ment with which I began my remarks, did not the gentieman 
know that that was a statement made by the Washington Times, 
a Hearst newspaper, which is not noted for its prohibition 
sympathies? It pronounced the activities of the gentleman from 
New York and his associates as tending toward nullification. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the gentleman is distorting that 
for his own purpose, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. As to the charges of intimi- 
dation of the wets, is it not the fact that the stock in trade of 
the drys, the Anti-Saloon League, has always been intimidation? 
That is the way, to a large extent, they have got legislators to 
support their cause. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They are not going to suppress our ex- 
pressing our opinions. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Not the men here. 


RURAL POST BOADS 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 
No. 124, which I ask the Clerk to report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 124 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 5616, to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other 
purposes. That after general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Roads, the bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with 
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such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, if I may have your attention for three or four min- 
utes I should like to state the purpose of this resolution. 

This resolution, if agreed to, as I have no doubt it will be, 
almost unanimously, will make in order the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill 5616, reported by the Committee on Roads. 
The purpose of it, in brief, is to increase by $50,000,000 the 
authorization for the fiscal years 1931, 1932, and 1933. For your 
information, or rather for the purpose of refreshing the memory 
of most of you, I shall remind you that the original Federal aid 
road act, which passed July 11, 1916, created a 5-year road- 
building program and appropriated $75,000,000. In 1919 an 
additional $200,000,000 was appropriated, making a total of 
$275,000,000 for the first 5-year program under the original 
Federal aid road act of July 11, 1916. 

The next steps in this road-building program came on Novem- 
ber 9, 1921, when the act of that date was passed, which carried 
a further $75,000,000 appropriation for 1922. This was the last 
direct appropriation, all later ones having followed the authori- 
zation as funds were needed. In 1922 a 3-year program was 
provided for, authorizing $50,000,000 for 1923, $65,000,000 for 
1924, and $75,000,000 for 1925. Since then we have provided for 
three 2-year programs, providing for authorizations of $75,000,- 
000 for each year. 

Now, the bill H. R. 5616, which this resolution from the Com- 
mittee on Rules seeks to make in order, increases that $75,000,- 
000 per year by $50,000,000, thus giving for 1932 and 1933 each 
a total of $125,000,000 as the Federal Government's contribution 
to the program of road construction throughout the United 
States. For 1931 there is provided in section 2 of the bill an 
authorization of an additional $50,000,000, so that, beginning 
with the fiscal year 1931, if this bill is passed, we shall have 
$125,000,000 for the next three fiscal years. 

I just want to call the attention of the House to one or two 
other points that I think are of interest and should be men- 
tioned in this connection. — 

Three urgent contingencies, in my judgment, warrant the 
passage of this bill. In the first place, the Federal Government's 
appropriations have not kept pace with the money that has been 
spent by the several States, In 1921, by way of comparison, the 
States spent of their own money $397,000,000. At the same 
time the Federal Government spent, in round numbers, $88,000,- 
000. That is 1921. In 1929 the States’ contributions to the 
general road-building program throughout the United States had 
increased from $397,000,000 to $860,000,000, while the Federal 
Government’s contribution had decreased from $88,000,000 to 
$75,000,000. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr, MORTON D. HULL. If, as the gentleman states, the 
States are so willing to contribute these large amounts, far in 
excess of the contributions by the Federal Government, why 
is there any further necessity for Federal aid in road building? 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman surely is not advocating the 
abandonment of Federal aid for our highway systems? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I am not sure it is necessary or 
desirable. Contributions by the Federal Government were 
originally made in order to induce the State to build roads, 
but it would seem that contributions on the part of the Federal 
Government are unnecessary as an inducement. 

Mr. PURNELL. If the gentleman will permit, I am not on 
the legislative committee that drafted the legislation. I pre- 
sume the chairman of the committee, as well as the other mem- 
bers of the committee, will be able to give the gentleman all 
the enlightenment he wants. I am merely presenting this reso- 
lution for and on behalf of the Rules Committee. However, I 
desired to call attention to the failure of the Federal Govern- 
ment to keep pace with the individual States. 

Now, another thing. At the last session of Congress we com- 
pleted the first great step in our effort to rehabilitate American 
agriculture by the passage of what I believe to be some very 
helpful farm-relief legislation. I know of nothing that con- 
tributes more to that general farm-relief program than improved 
highways which aid so materially in our efforts to bring the 
farm and the market closer together. That contingency, of 
course, arises in connection with this bill. I know of no money 
spent by the Federal Government that reaches out and affects 
helpfully so many people as the funds which we appropriate, 
and have been appropriating for the past several years, for the 
improvement and extension of our good-roads system. 
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One other thing enters into the consideration of this resolu- 
tion. Only a short time ago the President of the United States 
made a general appeal to the country and to business every- 
where to join in a movement to stabilize business and maintain 
adequate employment throughout the country. He made an 
appeal in his message to Congress for a “ prudent-expansion ” 
program. This is part of the President's prudent-expansion ” 
program. [Applause.] 

I have no doubt the rule will be adopted and the bill passed 
in order that we may add this extra $50,000,000 per year to the 
Federal Government's contribution to our road-building pro- 


gram. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time and yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] such time as he 
may wish to use. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I shall make a very brief 
statement myself with reference to this matter; but at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, by the kindness of the gentleman from 
Indiana, I desire to yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SasarH], a member of the committee. 

As has been stated to the House by the gentleman from 
Indiana, I imagine this bill will meet with practically the 
unanimous support of the Members of the House. It is too late 
now to undertake any argument in favor of the advantages of 
this Federabaid appropriation. It has become, in my opinion, 
the permanent policy of our Government. In looking back over 
the progressive achievements of the last Democratic administra- 
tion under President Wilson and some of the great things which 
were initiated and put into effect for the benefit of the people 
of this country, I regard this act of Federal aid to highways as 
one of the outstanding accomplishments of that administration. 
I think the results of this expenditure upon the part of the 
Federal Government have contributed more largely to the 
economic as well as the social advantage of all of the people 
of this country than any piece of legislation of similar character 
ever enacted. 

This resolution came before our committee with the unani- 
mous report of the Committee on Roads, as I understand it. 
It is a program consistent with the suggestions made by the 
President of the United States, not only for the promotion of 
the development of the country but also for meeting in some 
measure the unemployment situation unfortunately now upon 
the country. 

The bill has my entire approval and support, as has the rule. 
I do not think it necesSary for me to make any further sugges- 
tions with reference to the propriety of passing it at this time, 
and I will now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to talk for 10 or 
15 minutes after the gentleman from Illinois has finished. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman be in order 
to make that request? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman to 
make a unanimous-consent request if the gentleman from Ili- 
nois will yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the disposition of these two bills I may speak for 10 or 15 
minutes in answer to the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that after the disposition of the two matters which 
have been announced to come before the House this afternoon 
he may be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman 
from Indiana and the gentleman from Alabama that the reso- 
lution before us, making in order the good roads bill, is meri- 
torious and is entitled to the immediate consideration of the 
House. The gentleman from Indiana states that we should do 
our part to reestablish stability and confidence and aid in the 
elimination of the unemployment, and I agree with him, Out- 
side of the fact that I am in favor of any policy of aiding, 
encouraging, and enlarging construction of roads, I favor the 
resolution because it will extend aid in giving employment to 
some out of the millions who now for the past four or six 
months have been unemployed. I feel that it is the duty of 
this House to do all within its power to bring about improve- 
ment and reestablish confidence in the United States. For that 
reason I feel we should, in the first place, endeavor to ascertain 
the underlying reason or causes responsible for the deplorable 
condition not only of labor but that the commerce of the Nation 
has suffered. I feel that the House should pass a resolution 
to investigate and obtain information that will enable it to 
legislate in a manner that will prevent in the future “crashes” 
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that the country is suffering from and as described by President 
Hoover and others. I myself am of the opinion that overspecu- 
lation—yes; gambling—as practiced on the stock market is 
responsible for the existing condition brought about by the 
“crash” that destroyed over forty billions of market value of 
properties, ruined millions of investors, crippled thousands upon 
thousands of business men and manufacturers, and caused thou- 
sands of bankruptcies and hundreds of suicides. I fear that it 
will be a long time before confidence is reestablished. I feel 
if the House could ascertain the reasons for this “crash” we 
could legislate intelligently and prevent such a catastrophe in 
the future. 

J, myself, after careful investigation, am of the opinion that 
unrestricted gambling and stock manipulation in a great meas- 
ure were responsible for the “crash,” and it is to be deplored 
that former President Coolidge, President Hoover, and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon should have placed themselves in a 
position in 1928 and 1929 to have been used by the gambling 
fraternity for their destructive game; as we must recollect that 
President Coolidge and Secretary Mellon had repeatedly stated 
in 1928 and early 1929 that the country was prosperous and 
that it would continue to be prosperous and that prices of 
stocks were not too high, that money was plentiful and that 
there was nothing to fear. "hese statements gave confidence to 
millions of American citizens to invest and participate in the 
purchase of the tremendous 1ucrease of the capital stock of all 
companies and in the stock of new companies; and after the 
public had invested their all by purchasing these stocks at 
unjustifiable high prices the money changers began to increase 
their rates and the Wall Street shorts started to sell stock, 
which they never owned, with the result that the country has 
witnessed the most disastrous “crash” in history. It forced 
the banks to call in their loans from legitimate channels to 
enable them to weather the storm as they were not able to 
force repayment of loans made on stock coilateral, which col- 
lateral in many instances suffered depreciation as high as 75 
per cent. 

In view of these conditions I feel that a thorough investi- 
gation is required, not only for the purpose of placing the 
responsibility, but to prevent any future such reoccurrence. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the McDowell 
bill (H. R. 5616) provides for a continuance of Federal aid 
to the States for the construction of good roads by authorizing 
an appropriation of $125,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1932, and June 30, 1933, and an additional 
sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. 

I realize that there will be little, if any, opposition to the 
passage of this bill. However, as a member of the Committee 
on Roads, I think it proper to express my views on the policy 
of Federal aid. 


HISTORY OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR FEDERAL AID 


The original Federal aid road act of July 11, 1916, carried 
an appropriation of $75,000,000 for a 5-year program of coop- 
eration with the several States. Following the war, in 1919, 
an additional $200,000,000 was appropriated, making a total 
of $275,000,000 for the first 5-year program. The Federal 
highway act of November 9, 1921, which provided for the 
so-called 7 per cent Federal-aid highway system, carried a 
further appropriation of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 1922. 
The act of June 19, 1922, provided for a 3-year program and 
authorized appropriations of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1924 and $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 1925. Since then, three 
2-year programs have been provided for, with authorizations of 
$75,000,000 for each fiscal year. 


PENDING BILL INCREASES APPROPRIATION 


The pending bill authorizes an increase in the annual appro- 
priation from $75,000,000 to $125,000,000 for the fiscal years of 
1932 and 1933, and, for the fiscal year of 1931 an additional 
sum of $50,000.000 over the appropriation of $75,000,000, here- 
tofore made, thereby making a total of $125,000,000 for the 
year 1931. 

THE NEED FOR AN INCREASE 

The need for an enlarged appropriation for continuing the 

interstate road construction is generally recognized. 
(1) Accumulated balances have been spent 

As above stated, the Federal aid act was first passed in 1916. 
The operation of this act was delayed by war, shortage of labor, 
and freight transportation. As a result of this delay the appro- 
priations for the earliest years were not expended within the 
years they were made, and a balance was thereby accumulated, 
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This accumulation has permitted in recent years a rate of im- 
provement greater than would have been possible within appro- 
priations authorized. 

These balances have now been practically expended, and -this 
program of improvement will be curtailed unless an appropria- 
tion in proportion to the needs of our increased automobile 
traffic be made, 


(2) Constantly inereasing motor transportation demands larger appro- 
priation 

Despite the great program in road building made during the 
last decade, the increased use of motor transportation has 
brought with it a demand for increased appropriations for road 
construction and improvements, Statistics show that in 1918 
there were 17 motor vehicles registered per mile of improved 
highway, while in 1928 there were 40 registered motor vehicles 
per mile. This is an increase of 130 per cent in 10 years. The 
ratio of automobiles to improved highway mileage is increasing 
from year to year. Governmental statistics on the registration 
of automobiles in the United States in 1929 are as yet not 
available. From nongovernmental sources we have the following 
figures: The Literary Digest, in the January 11, 1930, issue 
states that during the year 1929, 26,400,000 motor vehicles were 
registered in the United States, and that the increase of regis- 
tration in 1929 over the registration for the year 1928 was 
8 per cent. The United States Daily, in its January 14, 1930, 
issue states that 26,700,000 automobiles were registered in the 
United States in 1929, which was an increase of 2,200,000 
registered automobiles over the year 1928. 


(3) Less than one-half of project completed 


Traffic on modern highways has grown astonishingly; road 
building, however, has not kept pace with it. 

There are 3,000,000 miles of legally established highway in 
this country. The Federal-aid system comprises a total of 
188,857 miles of main interstate and intercounty roads. At the 
close of the fiscal year of 1929 the actual length of roads in the 
system improved with Federal aid was 78,096 miles, or about 
41 per cent of the total mileage. Of this 78,096 miles of im- 
proved roads, about 25 per cent are paved and about 50 per cent 
graveled or better. An increased appropriation will hasten the 
completion of this project. 

In Wisconsin, under the 7 per cent Federal-aid system, there 
are 5,514 miles fo be improved with Federal funds. Up to 
June 30, 1929, there were 2,056 miles of road improved. We 
still haye 8,458 miles, or about five-eighths of the project, to 
complete. 


EXPENDITURES BY NATIONAL AND STATH GOVERNMENTS ON ROAD 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


The increased use of motor vehicles has brought about a 
basic change in the highway industry, and this change has been 
reflected in the attitude of the public. At the beginning of road 
improvement the public had to be begged to provide funds for 
highway building; now conditions are reversed; the public 
want improved highways and they are prepared to pay the 
costs, 

State and local governments are now expending the enormous 
sum of over $1,600,000,000 annuaily for the construction of 
roads. To this amount the Federal Government is contributing 
only $75,000,000, or less than 5 per cent. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURH NOT PROPORTIONAL TO BENEFITS 


While the Federal Government has, heretofore, contributed 
only 5 per cent of the total building costs, the benefits of good 
highways are national as well as local. This expenditure of 
Government funds is necessary to national prosperity and the 
public welfare. It is an economie expenditure, and the benefits 
therefrom to the commercial, industrial, and agricultural inter- 
ests, by furnishing a better means of transportation, has a 
wider application than any other form of internal improvement. 
In my opinion it is an investment; no other Government expend- 
iture has brought so large a return to the benefit of so great 
a number of people of the United States. Our National Gov- 
ernment should, therefore, assume its just proportion of respon- 
sibility to continue and increase these benefits and not leave the 
burden of the costs rest almost entirely on the States who are 
now shouldering 95 per cent thereof. 

BENEFITS OF BETTER ROADS 


First. The Federal Government Postal Service and rural free 
delivery of mails can render more efficient service. 

Second. There will be better access to churches and to the 
larger and better equipped, centralized schools. 

Third. It forms a part solution of the farm problem: (a) 
By affording farmers the quickest and cheapest method of 
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transporting their products to bigger and better markets; (b) 
by giving the farmer more time at home, reducing his labor hire 
and increasing his production and profits. 

Fourth. Good roads unite the States into a homogeneous 
whole; social intercourse is promoted, and thus proyincialism, 
sectionalism, and isolation are broken down. 

5 1 Forest preservation and flre damage prevention are 
ded. 

Sixth. Manufacturers are benefited by facilitating the acquisi- 
tion of raw products and the delivery of manufactured goods. 
Every mile of unimproved road along their way of transporta- 
tion and distribution adds to the cost and must be included in 
the selling price to the consumers. 

Seventh. Railroads are provided with freight. They receive 
9.1 per cent of their freight from the automotive industry and 
from material moved for road building. 

Eighth. The unemployment situation will be somewhat re- 
lieved. Our road program is a major factor in the prosperity 
of a basic industry employing 3,956,188 people directly and 
385,000 indirectly. 

Ninth, A saving in vehicle operating costs will result. In 
1928, 25,000,000 motor vehicles in use upon our highways spent 
$7,230,000,000 for operating costs in service and repair shops. 
It is estimated that it costs from 1 to 8 cents per mile more to 
travel over unpaved roads than on paved ones. 

Tenth. Military movements in case of war are aided. 

I wish to quote from President Hoover's annual message to 
Congress, on December 2, 1929: 


Federal aid in the construction of the highway systems in conjunc- 
tion with the States has proved to be beneficial and stimulating. We 
must ultimately give consideration to the increase of our contributions 
to these systems, particularly with the view of stimulating the im- 
provement of farm-to-market roads. 


And further: 


* * * And that a special effort shall be made to expand con- 
struction work in order to assist in equalizing other deficits in 
employment. 


The people of Wisconsin are heartily in accord with a larger 
program of road construction under Federal aid. In April, 1929, 
the Legislature of Wisconsin memorialized Congress to pass 
legislation increasing Federal aid for highway construction. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Frank M. Ramey]. 

Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, being a member of 
the Committee on Roads, I wish to say that at the hearings 
there was present a member of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, who expressed the sentiments of that organization and 
urged the passage of this bill. There was also present a mem- 
ber of the legislative committee of the American Federation of 
Labor, who recommended and urged the passage of this bill. 

There were also present before the committee governors of 
various States and members of various State highway depart- 
ments, and they all, in turn, gave testimony and advocated the 
passage of this bill. 

As has been ably said, this is a vital and important bill and 
should be unanimously passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, Congress has now 
before it legislation regarding Federal-aid roads and bills call- 
ing for appropriations therefor. 

H, R. 5616 provides that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads and authorizes 
an appropriation amounting to the sum of $125,000,000 each for 
the three fiscal years ending June 30, 1931, June 30, 1932, and 
June 30, 1933. 

The expenditure of public money by appropriations for the 
building of Federal-aid roads in conjunction with the States is 
considered by many as one of the most useful and most far- 
reaching of Federal expenditures. 

Good roads can not be regarded as a problem to be solved by 
local authorities, but has grown to be a national problem, and 
it has become a national necessity that good roads be con- 
structed in each State of the Union. 

There is a strong demand for uniformly good roads through- 
out the country, and it is hoped that finally we will have a great 
national system of roads, which naturally will be of tremendous 
benefit and advantage to the people of our Nation. 

For several years the building of good roads has been given 
careful thought and consideration by the Federal Government 
and by the several States. All are agreed in the necessity and 
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soundness of the proposition of constructing good, durable roads 
by the States with Federal aid. 

The use to which the roads will be placed in the future is 
beyond the conception of anyone at this time. 

Traffic on the modern highways, both freight and passenger, 
has, in the last few years, grown by leaps and bounds, and the 
end is not in sight. 

Transportation of freight by truck, and passenger transporta- 
tions by bus and automobile are now the main ways of trans- 
portation. 

In order to show the progress of the proposition of construc- 
tion of roads by Federal aid from its beginning to the present 
time, I desire to quote from the testimony of Samuel Eckels, 
president of the American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, given before the Committee on Roads, December 16, 1929, 
by showing the following tabulations, submitted by Mr. Eckels. 

Total State road mileage improved 


[Prepared by the American Association of State Highway Officials] 


1, 793 
831 
5, 403 
1,625 2, 697 
5,479 
229 | 1, $29 
473 
449 2.221 
2, 54 1, 674 
1, 144 1, 487 
1, 888 4.813 
1.206 3, 208 
3, 009 3, 103 
2 539 2 805 
1,314 3, 249 
1,321 4.887 
480 612 
627 2, 081 
570 1, 087 
1,470 6, 496 
3, 872 1, 737 
1, 656 1, 000 
2, 278 4, 383 
* 
3.628 924 
1, 081 250 
332 989 
462 641 
1, 868 3, 535 
2, 182 8, 160 
1,711 5, 363 
e 
2,013 8.451 
1,833 2, 270 
1, 147 2 575 
2072 10, 308 
165 351 
1,813 3.034 
3,310 1, 316 
1, 148 4.657 
6, 064 4, 008 
918 2.400 
229 1, 202 
1,345 3, 702 
854 2 016 
683 2 498 
2, 058 6,471 
1.674 2¹ 
78, 063 


Balance of old 
funds avail- 
able on new 


State 


$1, 824, 530.50 | $1, 557, 372. 00 

1, 453, 087, 57 | — 1, 062, 190. 00 

1, 483, 323.79 J., 293, 086. 00 

10, 514.84 | 2, 501, 170. 00 

1,088, 521.26 | 1. 390, 524. 00 

541,678.71 | 77,808.00 x 
22,619.12 |- 365, 625. 00 š 
689, 988.48 | 201,558.00 - 1, 611, 496. 48 

1, 985, 785.21 1, 985,632.00] 3, 971, 417. 21 
428,485.44 | "932, 594.00] 1, 361, 050. 44 

2,543, 083.24 | 8, 100,781.00 | 5, 643, 864. 24 
21,891.93 | 1,909, 505.00 | J., 831, 396. 93 
18,307.71 |. 2, 005,944.00 | 2 024, 251.71 
13,304.85 | 2048, 585.00 | 2, 061, 979. 85 
00, 162.72 | 1, 414,610.00 | 1,813, T72.72 

1,066,019.00 | 1, 040,195.00] 2, 106, 214. 00 
959,686.98 | 75, 100.00 1, 634, 792. 98 
172.41 | _ 631, 911. 00 632, 083. 41 

1,470, 152.10 | 1,090, 022.00 | 2, 560, 174. 10 
83,191.89 | 2 200,177.00 | 2 283, 368. 89 
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Unobligated balance of Federal-aid funds as of December 2, 1929—Contd. 


Total Federal- 
aid funds 
available on 
new projects 


Balance of old 
funds avail: 
able on new 


Apportion- 
ment for the 


State 


Minnesota y $2, 102, 986. 00 | $2, 209, 986. 00 
Mississippi 444. 1, 323, 897. 00 2, 657, 341. 49 
issouri.- 2, 382, 383. 00 2, 544, 890. 80 
Montana.. Š 1, 552, 865. 00 3, 495, 012, 00 
Nr AT 811, 707. 25 1, 586, 526, 00 2, 398, 233. 25 
NOVAS ooo ss 222 1, 250. 63 960, 845. 00 1, 012, 095. 63 
New Hampshire. 83, 528. 36 365, 625. 00 449, 153. 36 
New Jersey... 154, 890, 08 936, 234. 00 1, 091, 124. 08 
New Mexico 428, 071.56 | 1. 190, 296. 00 1, 618, 367. 56 
New York 8, 232,815.99 | 3. 605, 965. 00 6, 838, 780. 99 
North C 1, 206, 891. 54 1, 722, 673, 00 3, O19, 564. 54 
North Dakota 54, 589. 22 1, 203, 060. 00 1, 257, 649, 22 
Oli eee e Nhs eer 637, 313. 97 2, 753, 528. 00 3, 390, 841. 97 
Oklahoma 41, 796. 93 1,751, 015. 00 1, 792, 811. 93 
Oregon 302, $15. 05 1, 197, 667. 00 1, 560, 482. 05 
Pennsylvania. 39, 601. 35 8, 314, 707. 00 3, 354, 308. 35 
Rhode Island. 475, 876. 33 365, 625. 00 $41, 501. 33 
South Carolins 329, 756, 07 1, 065, 105. 00 1, 304, 861. 67 
South Dakota 39, 192. 88 1, 232, 962. 00 1, 272, 154, 88 
i eS Te ee 910, 574. 21 1, 608, 802. 00 2, 519, 376. 21 
Texas 296, 619. 67 4, 545, 830. 00 4, 842, 449. 67 
Utah. 197, 950. 58 850, 752. 00 1, 048, 702. 58 
Vermont 62, 872. 48 365, 625, 00 428, 407. 48 
Virginia 20, 330. 88 1, 420, 253. 00 1, 449, 583. 88 
Washington. 210, 960. 87 1, 156, 219. 00 1, 367, 179. 87 
n oe 9, 119. 69 792, 826. 00 801, 945. 69 
Woo. 22 1, 849, 169, 00 1, 875, 145. 12 
A AA 942, 455. 00 954. 769. 17 
ee CTE ES ae NETE 365, 625. 00 1.438, 289. 16 
OGM oases n A E $0, 508, 107. 68 | 73, 125, 000. 00 | 103, 633, 107, 68 


Illinois has 1,163 miles of road on the Federal-aid system 
ready for surfacing, which work would be greatly expedited if 
the Federal-aid authorization were increased. 

The need of hard-surfaced roads is now recognized every- 
where, and the extensive use of the roads is making road build- 
ing a question of national importance. 

Federal road building extends into every State in the Union; 
materials are bought in every State; labor is employed in every 
State. 

It has been estimated that in building roads 40 per cent of 
the cost goes to labor. 

Good roads help the public schools, the farmer, and the truck 
grower, and thousands of persons in numerous walks of life. 
Of all the expenditures of public money there is no program 
which is more effectual, more beneficial, or more far-reaching 
than the proposed expenditures for the constructign of rural 
post roads by Federal-aid contributions. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. Leavitt}. 

Mr. LEAVITT, Mr. Speaker, I wish to speak briefly in favor 
of the rule and at the same time in favor of the bill to increase 
Federal aid for roads from the standpoint of the Western States, 
having within their boundaries large areas of public lands, and 
which are also of very extensive area themselves while having 
comparatively scant population. 

The situation with regard to Montana, which I use as an 
example, is this: Montana has an area of 146,997 square miles, 
which is about as great as that of the New England States, 
plus the State of New York, plus the State of South Caro- 
lina. To give another illustration, it is more than three times 
the size of such a State as New York or Pennsylvania, but has 
a population of not more than 600,000 or 700,000 people. 

We have within our boundaries the Glacier National Park, 
and various entrances to the Yellowstone National Park. We 
lie on the transcontinental routes east and west across the 
United States. 

With this tremendous problem of area, with scant population, 
and with tremendous national travel, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to us and to all other States of the West similarly located 
that this Federal aid be increased and continued. Roads that 
are of value to all the people of the country must be carried 
forward to completion. In this way their extreme burden will 
be lifted and the local and State roads can be more easily com- 
pleted out of the tax funds raised by the people of these various 
States. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I am pleased to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two addi- 
tional minutes, 

Mr. GARNER. I know the gentleman is thoroughly familiar 
with the State of Montana, and especially its public parks and 
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its roads. I wonder if the gentleman is as familiar with the 
public domain in that State? 

Mr, LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Then I wonder why it is his committee wants 
to surrender its authority to speak on the subject to 25 super- 
men that you propose to create here next Thursday by a rule. 

Mr. LEAVITT. We have a rule that will be brought out on 
Thursday and I expect at that time to discuss the question 
very much in detail. 

Mr. GARNER. I just wondered whether the gentleman from 
Montana, if he is thoroughly familiar with the public domain, 
is not as well qualified to recommend to the House of Repre- 
sentatives legislation pertaining to it as these 25 supermen will 
be when they complete their work and report. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say I feel to some extent qualified 
to pass on that matter, and I do feel that, perhaps, there should 
be on that commission Members of the House and the Senate 
in addition to those representing the States and the Nation 
at large more directly; but that will be brought to the House 
and it will be discussed in connection with the other rule 
Thursday, and at that time I shall be very glad, Mr. Speaker, 
to enter into a rather complete discussion of the very point 
that has been raised by the gentleman from Texas. I now ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks with regard to the 
present rule and the bill for an increase of appropriation for the 
Federal-aid road system. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, Mr. Browne. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, the Federal aid system of roads 
consists. of only about 7 per cent of the entire road mileage in 
the United States. Upon the Federal road system the United 
States Government has appropriated since 1916 only 43 per 
cent of what the roads in this system have cost. The States 
have contributed the balance, or 57 per cent of the costs of 
these roads. 

While this bill is a step in the right direction, I feel we are 
going too slow. The Bureau of Roads informs me that only 
one-third of the Federal system, which consists of 7 per cent 
of the road mileage, is completed. We have been having Federal 
aid since 1916, and you can figure how long it will take to com- 
plete the Federal system. The trouble is we are wearing out 
our automobiles on poor roads. Our auto vehicles are prac- 
tically 100 per cent perfect. We drive them over roads which 
are not more than 25 or 30 per cent perfect, and the result is 
we are losing nroney every day. The poor-road tax is the high- 
est tax we pay. The extra wear and tear on the twenty-six and 
one-half million auto vehicles is estimated at over $500,000,000 
a year. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE ROADS IN THE UNITED STATES HAS NOT KEPT 
PACE WITH THE INCREASED NUMBER OF AUTOS AND TRUCKS 


Our highways are inadequate to meet the demands of traffic. 
The only way that the completion of our Federal system can be 
hurried is by larger appropriations by the Federal Government. 
Before the invention of the automobile, when traffic moved 
slowly over our roads in horse-drawn yehicles, the improvement 
of roads might have been considered of only local concern. The 
invention of the automobile revolutionized transportation over 
our highways. As I have stated, the situation has changed 
very materially since the Federal aid road law was passed in 
1916, when we only had 3,500,000 motor vehicles in the United 
States. It will continue to change with the increased produc- 
tion of auto-motor vehicles. The year 1929 registered the pro- 
duction of over 5,000,000 automotive vehicles, 

FEDERAL ROADS—INTBRSTATR ROADS 


Inclnded-among the 26,500,000 automobiles and trucks which 
are being operated over our highways there were 86,000 motor 
busses operated in 1928. There were also 263,000 miles of com- 
mon carrier bus routes and 48,362 miles of exclusive interstate 
carrier bus routes in operation. A total of over 2,000,000,000 
bus-miles were traveled in 1928. There are 64 steam railroads 
using busses as auxiliaries to their railroads, 


FEDERAL ROAD SYSTEM CONSTITUTES LESS THAN 7 PER CENT OF THE 
ROADS IN THE UNITED STATES 


It should be remembered that the Federal road system in- 
cludes less than 7 per cent of the roads, The remainder, or 93 
per cent of the roads, which means over 2,000,000 miles of 
roads, are built, maintained, and kept in repair entirely by the 
States and political subdivisions of the States. These roads are 
used very much more than they were before the automobile 
came in such general use, and many of these roads are rural 
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free-delivery roads over whicl the United States mail is carried. 
These roads must necessarily be kept in better repair than for- 
merly, to avoid accidents by t avelers in interstate traffic, which 
places an additional burden on the counties and the smaller 
units under the counties. Bi sides the road systems which the 
States and subdivisions are o>liged to build and keep in repair 
and open to travel at all timis each State has to maintain and 
keep the Federal highways in repair, safe for travel winter and 
summer, As an illustration of the large amount of money 
which the States are contribijiting toward the construction and 
maintenance of roads as colipared with the Federal Govern- 
ment, I will take the State (f Wisconsin as an average State. 
In 1928 Wisconsin received {1,872,455 Federal aid. The State 
raised and contributed $16,2( 0,697.67, over $8,000,000 of which 
was spent on primary and secondary roads, all hard-surfaced 
and most of them concrete. The counties and local units in 
addition contributed approxitiately $24,000,000, The State and 
loeal subdivisions of the Sta e, which derived the greater por- 
tion of their money from dire et taxation on real estate and per- 
sonal property, are at presen) contributing as much as they are 
able. Increased taxation for building of roads has been one of 
the causes of high taxation o! farm property. Therefore, if our 
Federal highway system is t¢ be completed within a reasonable 
time the Federal Governmen must appropriate larger amounts 
for Federal highways. 

The scientific building of toads should have been continued 
by the Federal Government from Washington and Jefferson's 
administrations, when the fir zt Federal road was built. It is a 
belated movement 100 year overdue. Roads must be built 
faster. The Federal road sitstem, which is an interstate sys- 
tem, should be built entirely) with Federal money. When we 
take into consideration that there are 86,000 busses which are 
being operated on these roads, and that these busses carried pas- 
sengers over 2,000,000,000 mies of roads last year; that 689,945 
auto passenger motor vehicle were operated over these roads in 
visiting the national parks al ne; that the United States mail is 
carried 300 days in the year ly 43,719 Government mail carriers, 
who traverse daily 1,319,576 miles of road; that 981,240 school 
children are transported daily in school busses, most of them 
over Federal highways; tha 64 steam railroads are operating 
busses over these highways, Je are forced to the conclusion that 
it is the duty of the Federal Government to pay the entire costs 
of the Federal interstate hig iways. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS HAVE IN THE PAST BEEN LOCAL 


The Federal Government las appropriated hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for harbors) which have helped the localities 
where the improvements wee made. It has also appropriated 
hundreds of millions of dollars for the improvement of rivers 
which has helped certain l)calities. These internal improve- 
ments have, ef course, indii ectly helped every locality in the 
United States. Thousands lif localities which have never re- 
ceived a penny from the Federal Government, not even a small 
post-office building, haye con ributed their share toward the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. Is it not fair at this time 
for the Federal Government to appropriate money for a great 
internal improvement like jhe building of Federal interstate 
highways which all of the pèople of the United States use and 
help to wear out, and over y ‘hich 26,000,000 automobile vehicles 
are constantly driven, and {he Government mail carriers carry 
the United States mail dail) and the interstate trucks use day 
and night? The autoist froi New England is interested in the 
Federal roads in Iowa, Cali ornia, and Texas and Florida, and 
the autoists from those Stats are interested in the Federal roads 
in New England. 


FEDERAL | ID TO RAILROADS 


The Government at an et tly date recognized the benefits of 
efficient transportation. Jul f 1, 1862, an act was passed by Con- 
gress granting the Central Pacific and the Union Pacific cor- 
porations vast tracts of pul lic land, more than enough for the 
building of their roads. L (ter the Northern Pacific Railroad 
by act of Congress was grinted 47,000,000 acres of land for 
the building of its road, and the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad was 
granted 42,000,000 acres. 

I am not criticizing these ¿į rants of land—both political parties 
favored this legislation—buf 1 do maintain there is more justifi- 
cation for the Federal Gov rnment at this time appropriating 
money to build interstate F deral highways over which all the 
people have an equal right o freely travel without paying toll 
or tribute to anyone, | 

TOTAL AMOUNT o FEDERAL APPROPRIATION 


The Federal Government jassed a sales tax taxing auto vehi- 
cles 5 per cent, later reduein it to 3 per cent, and then repealing 
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the law. The Government received from this tax, which was 
paid by the people who purchased automobiles, $1;081,845,555. 
The Federal Government has appropriated for roads $990,- 
000,000. So if the books were balanced to-day the Federal 
Government would owe the people who haye bought automo- 
biles over $90,000,000 more than the Federal Government has 
placed back on the roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This allocation of $50,000,000 will 
be made in the same proportion as it is now made? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes; the apportionment of money is very 
fair; it is the same that was made when the road law was 
passed in 1916, I had the privilege of being a member of that 
committee which drafted the law. One-third of the money is 
apportioned to each State according to the area, one-third ac- 
cording to the population, and one-third according to rural 
routes. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, as all the debate seems to be on 
one side, I do not think it necessary to detain the House longer 
and I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

: 1 5 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 


The SPEAKER. Under the rule the House automatically 
resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. RAMSEYER 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 5616, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the time is equally divided 
between the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowex] and the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ALMON]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will not the chairman of the 
committee enlarge his request so that all Members who speak 
on the bill may have permission to extend their remarks in the 
Ri 1 


The CHAIRMAN. That request can not be entertained in the 
committee. It will have to be made in the House. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the bill before the House pro- 
vides for the authorization and appropriation of Federal aid to 
the several States in the construction of roads. The distribu- 
tion of the Federal aid is provided in the legislation adopted 
by Congress November 9, 1921: 


One-third in the ratio which the area of each State bears to the 
total area of all the States; one-third in the ratio which the population 
of each State bears to the total population of all the States 
one-third in the ratio which the mileage of rural delivery routes and 
star routes in each State bears to the total mileage of rural delivery 
and star routes in all the States. 


The present bill is an enlargement of the Federal-aid program. 
For some years past Congress has authorized $75,000,000 per 
year. This bill authorizes an appropriation of $125,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and $125,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. The bill also authorizes an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1981, of $50,000,000, making the total authorization for this year 
$125,000,000. 

Prior to 1912 road building throughout the United States was 
principally a local matter and of little more than local interest. 
With the appearance of the automobile came the demand for a 
system of highways throughout the country. In 1912 Congress 
took note of the travel conditions throughout the country and a 
joint committee of the House and Senate was appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject and make a report to Congress. In 1915 
this committee reported to Congress, and on July 11, 1916, a bill 
was passed authorizing appropriations for a period of years to 
aid the States in the construction of roads, 

Later on, however, after a careful investigation of the benefits 
growing out of appropriations made by the Federal Government, 
in 1921 Congress took up the subject with the view of providing 
a definite and comprehensive Federal-aid program in the con- 


1930. 


struction of highways. This legislation provided for a program 
of road construction throughout the entire Nation embracing 
7 per cent of the roads in each State. This 7 per cent provided 
aggregates approximately 200,000 miles of primary and second- 
ary roads. 
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Following the law passed by Congress in 1921, authoriza- 
tions and appropriations have been made of approximately a 
billion dollars. -I submit herewith a table showing the authori- 
zations and actual appropriations of Congress under the Federal- 
aid system. 


Apportionment and appropriations for Federal highway construction by fiscal years, as of March 16, 1929 
AUTHORIZED TO BE APPROFRIATED FOR CONSTRUCTION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Fiscal years 
1917-1921 


Authorized by Congress 


Act of July Mil 1916 (39 Stat. 355). | $75, 000, 
et Feb. 28, 1919 (40 Stat. 
Act of Nov. aes (42 Stat. 210 
4560 of June 19, 1922 (42 Stat. 
Act ot Feb 2 r 

Act oof June 8. 1054 OTF PORT RIP SENSE BESS il 
Act of Feb. 12, 1925 1 Stat. 889) 
Act of June 22, 1926 (44 Stat. 760 


| 


Act of May 26, 1928 (Public 519, 
on CS Es Se — — Ea 
Di ee 75, 000,000 75, 000, 000) 75, 000, 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Act of Feb, 28, 1919 (40 Stat. Í 

MOOD) PEASE E A RLI F. 200, 000, 000 ........ 
Act of Nov, 9, un (42 Stat. ae 2 
41157 of Jan. 22, 1923 (42 Sta 
Act 9 5 55757 
Act of June 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 770 T 
Act of Feb. 10, 1925 (43 Stat. 852) _|_ 
Act of Mar. 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 171) 
Act of May 11. 1926 (44 Stat. 530) 


Act of July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355) -| $75, 000, 000 | 53 


Act ot Jan. 18, 1927 (44 Stat. 1007) S RESET SAN METRES 


Act of May 16, 1928 (Public 392, 


(yh ee GM ee Oh ee, bet ee had) os e . Raye se 


Act of Feb. b. 1 1929 29 (Public 769, 
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1 Act of June 19, 1922, carried authorization for fiscal years 1923, 1924, and 1925. 
Acts authorizing apportionment of funds previously authorized. 


Under the law the Federal Government apportions the funds 
appropriated for Federal aid, to the several States, and these 
funds are used in the construction of roads recommended by the 
State highway commission and approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Federal participation under the law can not 
exceed 50 per cent of the cost of the construction of the road 
nor can it exceed $15,000 per mile of road. These roads are 
constructed under the direction of the State highway commis- 
sions, but the law empowers the Secretary of Agriculture to 
withhold Federal aid on any given project if it does not come up 
to the proper standard in compliance with the requirements of 
the department, and if it does not in the same respect comply 
with the general system or policy of highway construction as 
provided in the Federal law. 

When these roads have been built with the Federal-aid funds, 
it becomes the duty of the State in which it is located to main- 
tain the highway in a proper manner, and if the State fails to 
so maintain any highway constructed with Federal-aid funds, 
the Secretary of Agriculture may maintain such highway from 
Federal-aid funds allotted to that State, or he may withhold 
Federal aid from that State until the highway has been placed 
in proper condition by the State. 

The adoption by Congress of the Federal-aid policy in the con- 
struction of roads has giyen a remarkable impetus to road build- 
ing throughout the entire country, which has resulted in a net- 
work of highways reaching to nearly every section of the United 
States. At present there are approximately 3,000,000 miles of 
established roads in the United States, of which only about 10 
per cent are in the State highway systems and only 200,000 
miles, or 7 per cent, are in the Federal-aid system. Approxi- 
mately 626,000 miles of road have been improved by various 
stages of improvement and approximately 100,000 miles have 
been hard surfaced. 

While the Federal Government has participated in the con- 
struction of roads but for a little more than a decade, it is 
interesting to note that a little more than seven years ago more 
than 40 per cent of the rural mail carriers were using horse- 
drawn vehicles on their routes, while to-day less than 15 per 
cent are using horses, and the time involved in the delivery of 
rural mail bas been reduced more than one-half, and by reason 
of the improved road construction the Post Office Department is 


bb CEA ASS: E 800, 000878, 000, 000% 


— — 31, 800, 000 842. 200, 000 3 
75, 000, 


Total 75, 000, 000 50; 000, 000 65, 000, 000 
Balance unappropriated „ 


75, 000, 000 78, 000, 75, 000, 000 = PESE pie apretar 


able to consolidate many of the rural routes, greatly reducing 
expenses in delivery of the rural mail. 

Both the political parties in their last national conventions in 
1928 gave utterance to their views in the following language: 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 


Under the Federal aid road act, adopted by the Republican Congress 
in 1921 and supplemented by generous appropriations each year, road 
construction has made greater advancement than for many decades pre- 
vious. Improved highway conditions is a gage of our rural develop- 
ment and our commercial activity. We pledge our support to continued 
appropriations for this work commensurate with our needs and resources, 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


Improved roads are of vital importance not only to commerce and in- 
dustry but also to agricultural and rural life. 


President Hoover in his message to Congress at the beginning 
of the second session of the Seventy-first Congress in speaking 
of Federal aid to road construction said: 


Federal ald in the construction of the highway systems in conjunction 
with the States has proved to be beneficial and stimulating. We must 
ultimately give consideration to the increase of our contribution to these 
systems, particularly with the view to stimulating the improvement of 
farm-to-market roads. 


I am pleased to quote this high authority on the Federal-aid 
road program which has accomplished so much in the past years 
in the development of a splendid highway system throughout 
the Nation and which is now so vital to the commerce, industry, 
and agriculture of our country. 

When Congress enacted the Federal-aid legislation in 1921, 
which was designated the “farm-to-market roads” legislation, 
it was the hope to improve the roads from the farms to the 
market places throughout the country and thus aid in facilitat- 
ing the marketing of farm products. Much more has been 
accomplished along this line at the present time than was 
anticipated, as is shown by the various hearings before the 
Committee on Roads. Road improvements are not only bring- 
ing this about but better road facilities are bringing the pro- 
ducer and consumer closer together to the great benefit and 
profit of both. 
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As remarkable as the development in highway improvement 
has been, it has not kept pace with the development in the 
automobile industry and in the transportation demands, The 
country to-day is faced with a traffic congestion which must be 
met. This can only be met by a broader and a larger program 
of road construction and unless this is done now industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture will suffer. 

In 1900 there were but 14,000 automobiles in the United States ; 
in 1910, 10 years later, the number had increased to 500,000; in 
1920 this increase had reached 9,000,000; in 1930, 10 years later, 
this number has more than trebled with more than 27,000,000 
motor vehicles on the streets and highways of the United States. 
With this vast increase what may we expect in the next 20 
years of automobile development? 

At present there are almost 4,500,000 people employed directly 
or indirectly in the automobile industry producing more than 
4,500,000 automobiles, trucks, and busses each year. In 1928 
there were more than 92,000 busses in operation. During 1928 
it is estimated that 12,000,000 head of livestock were hauled by 
truck over an average of 50 miles to five of our great markets. 
At the same time 36,000 school busses were transporting a 
million children to and from school daily. 

The importance of the improved highways in the educational 
and recreational life of our Nation is reflected in the fact that 
it is estimated $3,500,000,000 was spent during 1929 by automo- 
bile tourists in education, recreation, and pleasure. 

With the great increase in highway construction and the great 
increase in automobile traffic the problem of better traffic regu- 
lations has become an important factor in the economic use of 
highways throughout the country. It is apparent that uniform 
laws and regulations must be adopted in the several States for 
the protection of motorists, pedestrians, and others on the streets 
and highways. The 27,000,000 motor vehicles now on the streets 
and highways have brought to our attention in a vivid way the 
appalling rate of accidents, injuries, and deaths. In 1921 auto- 
mobile fatalities aggregated approximately 12,500. This has 
been steadily increasing every year as traffic congestion has in- 
creased. In 1929 it is estimated that more than 29,000 persons 
lost their lives in automobile accidents and some 750,000 persons 
received serious injuries. It is apparent to all that every effort 
possible must be made to curb this awful destruction of human 
life. 

When we take into consideration that each car in operation 
involves an expenditure of five or six hundred dollars for its 
yearly operation, and multiply this by 27,000,000, the number of 
motor vehicles in operation in 1929, we have a huge annual 
outlay that can hardly be imagined or understood. While the 
Federal-aid program is far from completion, great strides have 
been made in the past few years in the improvement of this 
system, and more progress is being made to-day in all of the 
States of the Union than has ever been made before. It is 
estimated that approximately $1,700,000,000 was expended last 
year in road construction of every kind. 

President Hoover in his recent message to Congress, speaking 
of the economic situation, said: 


I have therefore instituted systematic, voluntary measures of coop- 
eration with the business institutions and with the State and municipal 
authorities to make certain that fundamental businesses of the country 
shall continue as usual; that wages and therefore consuming power 
shall not be reduced; and that a special effort shall be made to expand 
construction work in order to assist in equalizing other deficits in em- 
ployment. Due to the enlarged sense of cooperation and responsibility 
which has grown in the business world during the past few years the 
response has been remarkable and satisfactory. We have canvassed the 
Federal Government and instituted measures of prudent expansion in 
such work that should be helpful, and upon which the different depart- 
ments will make some early recommendations: to Congress. 


Road improvement is of great benefit to all of the people, and 
Federal-aid construction is a benefit to every section of the 
country as well as a great help to industry, commerce, and 
agriculture. 

Mr. Fred R. White, chief engineer of the State Highway 
Department of Iowa, has compiled a statement of the average 
cost of a mile of paved road in that State in which he shows 
the cost to be $26,184, of which $13,706, or 52 per cent, goes to 
labor. The cost on this basis is distributed as follows: Stone 
aggregate, $3,441; cement, $5,856; reinforcing steel, $850; 
freight, $5,520; grading, $2,000; miscellaneous contractor's costs, 
$8,517 ; total, $26,184. It is estimated that the percentage which 
goes to labor is much greater in the lower-grade surface roads. 

During the coming fiscal year, with the added stimulus road 
building is receiving in all sections of the United States and 
with the added stimulus which this legislation will provide, and 
with the demand for more and better improved highways 
throughout the country to relieve the congestion which now ex- 
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ists, the expenditure may approximate the hnge sum of $2,000,- 
000,000. This will mean a distribution not only to industry in 
all sections of the United States, but a total distribution to labor 
of more than a billion dollars. 

If industry and agriculture are to grow and prosper, improved 
roads must be constructed, and labor will be greatly benefited in 
the construction. There is no public work or Government ex- 
penditure in which money is so helpfully and equitably distrib- 
uted among all of the people and which will produce such vast 
returns in the prosperity and welfare of our people as road 
construction. a 

There neyer has been so great a demand for the building of 
roads as there is at the present time. Every member of a high- 
way commission who appeared before the Committee on Roads 
in the hearings on this legislation urged this increase of Fed- 
eral aid if we are to care for the traffic congestion throughout 
the country. 

This bill has been indorsed by the following organizations, 
through their representatives, before the Committee on Roads: 
Automobile Association of America, American Association of 
State Highway Officials, National Grange, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, American Farm Bureau Federation, National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, American Federation of Labor, and American Motor- 
ists’ Association. 

This bill has been reported to the House by the unanimous 
vote of the Committee on Roads, and I am hopeful it may have 
the unanimous support of the House. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. Could the gentleman put in his remarks figures 
showing how much each State has received since 1916? 

Mr. DOWELL. I have not that tabulation at present. The 
Government has authorized approximately $1,000,000,000 in all 
since it started the program of road building, and that has been 
distributed through all of the States. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And how long a period does 
that cover? 

Mr. DOWELL. All of the time since the first appropriation 
was made in 1916. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Part of the allocation is made on the 
number of miles of rural routes in the various States? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Is it the purpose of the original enact- 
ment that a part of that allocation should be expended on all 
of these post roads? 

Mr, DOWELL, I will answer that in this way: Every road 
is a post road. As we extend the mileage of the Federal-aid 
system we extend the mileage over the post roads. There are 
approximately 1,000,000 miles of road over which the rural 
carriers are traveling each day. In the Federal-aid system, 
which is 7 per cent of the entire road system, there are ap- 


.| proximately 200,000 miles. One can readily see that the small 


appropriations which the Government may make can reach 

only a few of the numerous rural routes throughout the country, 

as I think the actual mileage is 1,300,000 miles. f 

25 MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What distinguishes a Federal-aid 
road from any other road? 

Mr. DOWELL. When this system was inaugurated the law 
provided that 7 per cent should be designated by the Highway 
commissions of each State, and that in turn be submitted to 
and approved by the Bureau of Roads, and on that 7 per cent 
system which was inaugurated by the commissions of each 
State and approved by the Bureau of Roads, the Federal aid is 
applied. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. YON. In regard to States that have practically completed 
their Federal-aid system, I desire to ask a question. For 
instance, in my State, evidently the State road department did 
not include enough to last as it bas in other States. We are 
practically worked out. What are the steps necessary now to 
enlarge or take on new Federal-aid projects? 

Mr. DOWELL. Your highway department can add to this 
system another 7 per cent and submit it to the Bureau of 
Roads. And then the appropriation of the Federal Goyernment 
ean give aid to other roads than the 7 per cent now designated. 

Mr. YON. Does the committee consider offering any increased 
authorization for roads and trails in national parks now? 

Mr. DOWELL. There is a bill before the committee provid- 
ing for an increase in the appropriations or authorizations for 
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forest roads. That will be under consideration in a short time 
and a report will be made to the House. 

Mr. YON. The reason I asked this question is that I have 
observed a very great need for increased amounts for our road 
construction in these reserves. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Do these roads designated by the 
State highway commissions have to be approved by the Federal 
board? 

Mr. DOWELL. In order to receive Federal aid, yes. They 
have to be a part of the Federal aid system which must have 
the approval of the Bureau of Roads. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand, in every State 
the mileage of the road system of the State, the highway sys- 
tem, is much less than might be provided and receive the ap- 
proval of the Federal authorities. 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly; that is correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. For instance, in my State recently 
under the administration of a very remarkable official, Governor 
Byrd, the State highway commission has been extended, I 
think, a matter of 2,000 miles. 

I understand that that action has the approval of the Federal 
authorities and the money that is allocated to Virginia may be 
expended on any mileage included in the highway system? 

Mr. DOWELL. That is correct. Whenever a system has been 
completed the highway commission will certify another system 
of roads to the Bureau of Reads, and when it has the approval 
of the Bureau of Roads the Federal aid will be sae to those 
roads. In other words, this system, starting with 7 per cent 
and going on to the improyement of the highways, is a contin- 
uing system. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That takes the place of the law to increase 
the percentage. 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. This is to continue the highway con- 
struction when the 7 per cent has been constructed. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. STOBBS. What happens if any one State can not 
absorb its share of Federal appropriation for any one year? 

Mr. DOWELL. This law provides that the appropriation 
shall be continuous, and that appropriations may be made at 
any time under the authorization. 

Mr. STOBBS. I understand the State of Massachusetts is not 
able to absorb the additional appropriation for 1931 which is 
hereby authorized. Do you provide that money will be avail- 
able according to its proportion in the following year, without 
any loss of any rights under the law? 

Mr. DOWELL. Without loss of any rights. I see, however, 
no reason why the State of Massachusetts should not be able to 
meet this. I understand that the State of Massachusetts has 
under the Federal highway system 1,308 miles. It has com- 
pleted at this time 673 miles by Federal aid. I herewith incor- 
porate a table submitted to the committee giving mileage and 
percentage of improvement on Federal-aid system. 


Improvement on Federal-aid system 


7 Miles 
— 2, 211 58 1,379 35 294 7 
1, 034 69 207 20 167 11 
1,942 39 2,110 42 967 19 
2,014 42 1, 936 40 831 18 
8 1, 380 41 1,415 42 537 17 
pane 248 30 576 69 1l 1 
266 5 220 1 
556 29 1,312 68 59 3 
2,770 50 2,121 33 686 12 
1, 254 45 887 32 629 B 
2, 471 37 2, 838 43 1,310 20 
1,577 33 2, 751 50 373 8 
da 3, 165 44 4, 034 55 13 1 
8, 006 38 1,325 17 3, 586 45 
1, 654 45 1, 794 48 262 7 
1, 401 55 1,070 39 152 6 
„ 559 39 762 53 123 8 
— 682 43 862 55 32 2 
673 51 635 S 
TSAREN 1,819 35 2, 513 48 911 17 
4 308 61 2.576 E 
1 1. 885 52 1, 591 43 156 5 
PARANE 2, 566 34 3, 171 12 1,793 24 
— 2, 196 8 2, 496 54 
4, 076 74 1, 097 20 357 6 
1, 341 i RESPIR: ANES 200. 13 
855 36 547 56 79 8 
543 46 589 50 49 4 
New Metico___-| . 2, 043 60 205 10 1.057 20 
New Vork 2, 681 48 2, 686 48 191 4 
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Improvement on Federal-aid system—Continued 


Miles 
4, 059 1,840 44 4 
7, 396 4,489 61 39 
5, 899 2,381 40 3 
— 5, 504 1, 953 35 49 
3, 247 1, 336 | 41 7 
5, 058 2, 464 d 
365 193 i 53 6 
3, 230 2, 006 62 6 
6, 088 3, 043 65 9 
48 ate 3, 253 1, 307 40 9 
— 11. 602 7, 132 60 25 
Mine 1, 751 1,015 58 32 
1, 043 207 2 2 
Virginia 3, 493 517 43 7 
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As I understand it, last year the Federal funds given to that 
State amounted to $825,636.10. The amounts used by the State 
of Massachusetts last year aggregated $16,477,000 appropriated 
by the State of Massachusetts. In the next year, 1930, there 
has been set aside for use in that State $17,500,000 for road 
purposes. Though the report shows that the first 7 per cent 
has been practically completed, I can see no reason why the 
State of Massachusetts, with a $17,000,000 plus budget, should 
not be able to absorb Federal appropriations, even if it is neces- 
sary to extend the 7 per cent Federal-aid mileage in that State. 

Mr. STOBBS. As I understand, your Federal aid is applied 
to certain specific projects which the highway commission of the 
State has approved and of which the Federal board approves. 

Mr. DOWELL. Exactly. 

Mr. STOBBS. It may be that there are other projects, for 
example, that haye come in since, which will demand completion 
before the program is followed out which is laid out by the 
Federal board. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is a matter resting with the highway 
commission in Massachusetts. 

Mr. STOBBS. Your Federal project would necessarily be a 
rural project, must it not? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; outside the city. 

Mr. STOBBS. And in the case of congested cities, as in 
Massachusetts, it would be necessary to complete, under the 
appropriation, the rural projects. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the highway commission sees fit, they can 
utilize all of the $17,000,000 without Federal aid. But if they 
wish to have Federal aid they must enter upon projects approved 
by the Bureau of Roads. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. How does Rhode Island stand with refer- 
ence to Massachusetts? 

Mr. DOWELL. I think it is quite well advanced. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is doubt whether they will be able 
to absorb their full amount. Do you think it would be fair 
to raise the original act, to raise the amount of the Federal 
percentage, or in some other way make it possible for Rhode 
Island to absorb its share? 

Mr. DOWELL. In answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island, I will say I have not the figures at hand 
with reference to Rhode Island, but I do appreciate the situa- 
tion there, where this will be absorbed soon, if it has not 
already been, so that all roads will be improved. 

Mr. STOBBS. Following the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island, it is true, is it not, that although Rhode 
Island is on the 50-50 basis, yet if the expense for 1 mile is 
excess of $30,000 the Federal Government will pay only $15,000? 
Is it not so? 

Mr. DOWELL. The Federal Government allocates not to 
exceed 50 per cent of the cost of construction, and not to exceed 
$15,000 per mile, 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Chairman, may I finish my inquiry? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. STOBBS. ‘Then it is true that the cost of building roads 
differs in different parts of the country? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 
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Mr, STOBBS. And it is true that in some of the Eastern 
States it costs more to build roads than in other parts of the 
country? 

Mr. DOWELL. That may be true. 

Mr. STOBBS. Is it not true that the Federal Road Bureau 
in the interest of a more equitable arrangement is willing to 
recommend that all these roads be built on the 50-50 basis 
without the maximum of $15,000 a mile? 

Mr. DOWELL. The States this year expended approximately 
'$1,700,000,000 in the building of roads, What the Government 
is trying to do is to complete a system approved by the highway 
commissions, and it is placing its appropriations under this 
7 per cent system. 

Mr. STOBBS. It is the basis of contribution between the 
States and the Federal Government. Now, if it costs our part 
of the country more to build roads than it costs in the South 
or the Middle West, is it fair that we should be obliged to pay 
more than our 50 per cent in the way of contribution? 

Mr. DOWELL. So long as the State can absorb the Federal 
appropriations on Federal-aid roads. 

Mr. STOBBS. My information from the head of our public 
works department in Massachusetts is that it costs us practi- 
cally $70,000 or $80,000 a mile to build a road, and that the 
contribution of the Federal Government is not more than 25 
per cent instead of 50 per cent. 

Mr. DOWELL. There are many places in the United States 
where it costs much more to build a mile of road. The Federal 
Government is trying to do something to aid in the construction 
of roads. It allocates this to the State and permits the State 
to use this on certain projects, and on other projects the State 
can use all of the money they desire to use. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. I want to ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts a question, 

Mr. DOWELL. My time is getting short and I wish the gen- 
tleman would not take up the time just now. 

Mr. WILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON. I would like to have a little information rela- 
tive to bridges across navigable streams that are being con- 
structed by State highway commissions on Federal-aid high- 
ways. Can a portion of this fund be allotted to that bridge 
construction? 

Mr. DOWELL. I think it is being done. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DOWELL. Well, I will yield, but my time is getting 
short. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think this is a very important subject. 
There are two questions I would like to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Roads. The first is to what extent the use of 
Federal money is limited under the language in line 5, which 
reads, “in the construction of rural post roads”? The gen- 
tleman has been talking about very high-priced roads, costing 
$80,000 and $100,000 per mile, but is not the expenditure of 
Federal money very materially limited under that language to 
come within the constitutional right to provide for State roads 
in the language “rural post roads”? 

Mr. DOWELL. They are all post roads. 

Mr. TREADWAY. What about the word “rural”? 

Mr. DOWELL. That is because the law creating this entire 
system does not permit the appropriation of funds for a city. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I will take five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The other question I would like to ask 
the gentleman is with reference to the definition of the word 
“ additional,” the first word in line 1 at the top of page 2. 

Mr. DOWELL. I will explain that. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. Does that mean that $125,000,000 is the 
total sum for the year 1932 and continuing, or does it mean 
$125,000,000 in addition to some previous appropriation? 

Mr. DOWELL. There are two parts to this bill. The first 
one authorizes $125,000,000 for the fiscal year 1932 and 
$125,000,000 for the fiscal year 1933. That is the regular 
authorization. Heretofore a bill has been passed authorizing 
$75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. This bill, 
in section 2, adds $50,000,000, and that, with the $75,000,000, 
makes it $125,000,000 for the fiscal year 1931. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then I suggest that the word “ addi- 
tional” should be stricken out. Otherwise you are getting 
$175,000,000 instead of your intentional appropriation under 
section 2 of $125,000,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. I think if the gentleman will read it care- 
fully he will see it is only in addition to the $75,000,000, making 
it $125,000,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Why does it not say so? 
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Mr. LEAVITT. Does it not definitely say so? 

Mr, DOWELL. I think so. I believe it will stand that con- 
struction. 

Mr. MONTET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. MONTET. The gentleman just quoted the figure of 
$1,700,000,000 as the total sum spent by the States for road 
building last year. Can the gentleman tell us whether all of 
that money was spent entirely on Federal-aid projects? 

Mr. DOWELL. It was not. 

Mr. MONTET. Could the gentleman tell how much of that 
was expended on Federal-aid projects? 

Mr. DOWELL. I am unable to give that to the gentleman 
just now. I am sorry. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yea, 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. There was one question asked by 
my colleague which the gentleman did not answer. That is, 
whether or not the Bureau of Public Roads has not recom- 
mended for several years that the 50-50 basis be eliminated; in 
other words, that the $15,000 per mile be set aside. 

Mr. DOWELL. In the way the gentleman puts it I am un- 
oe 25 answer him. I think, however, they have favored taking 

at off. 

Mr. STOBBS. Would the gentleman himself favor an amend- 
ment to the present law eliminafing the $15,000 maximum as 
the contribution of the Federal Government? 

Mr. DOWELL. I would not, and for this reason 

Mr. STOBBS. I would like to know the reason. 

Mr. DOWELL. Until the State has absorbed all of the 
Federal-aid funds that have been appropriated and allocated 
to it, the Federal-aid road should extend as far as possible into 
the State with the Federal-aid fund. 

Mr. STOBBS. The gentleman is well aware of the fact that 
each State must decide for itself what part of its road-building 
program it wants to carry into effect in any particular year, 
and the Federal Government has no right to come into Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Nevada, or any other State 
and say the State must build specific roads this year. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under the Federal aid act no road will be 
appropriated for by the Federal Government unless the project 
is approved by the Bureau of Roads. 

I want to say just a few words more, and then I will close, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has now used 25 minutes, 

Mr. DOWELL. There are 27,000,000 automobiles to-day on 
the streets and highways of the United States. 

As I stated a moment ago, last year the States expended 
one billion and approximately seven hundred million dollars in 
the construction of roads. The Federal Government appro- 
priated $75,000,000 of this amount. 

This bill provides for an increase in this authorization. The 
Government, as we believe, has not been giving its proper share 
to the Federal-aid system, and under this additional appropria- 
tion it is our hope that the building program of next year may 
even be enlarged beyond what it has been in the past year. 

Thesé roads are badly needed, and their construction will 
make a distribution to labor in every section of the country. 
Their improvement will greatly benefit the farmers, the business 
men, and industry everywhere. The program should certainly 
be carried forward. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I recall that when we discussed 
the original national aid act, in 1916, there was considerable 
opposition to the bill. This opposition came especially from the 
cities claiming they would not be benefited. We made the argu- 
ment, and it was very true, that the rural districts built the 
cities and whatever is of benefit to agriculture and the rural 
districts will surely inure to the benefit of the cities. 

This has been proven true. One evidence of it is that I 
hear but little, if any, objection to this appropriation, which is 
far greater than we were asking in 1916. There is now very 
little, if any, objection from the cities. Time has demonstrated 
the wisdom of this legislation. 

For half a century or longer Federal aid was discussed in this 
country, but not until 1916 did the Congress of the United States 
begin making appropriations to aid the States and the counties 
in the building of their highways. 

Federal aid to roads is now and has been for some time a fixed 
policy of our Government. It is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Democratic Party under Woodrow Wilson and 
benefits more people than any similar amounts appropriated by 
Congress. The heavy increase in motor vehicles has increased 
public sentiment for good roads. Twenty-six million seven hun- 
dred thousand motor vehicles were registered in 1929. This 
was an increase of 2,200,000 over 1928. Much of the success of 
Federal aid to roads is due to the able and efficient manage- 
ment of the director, Mr, Thomas H. MacDonald. [Applause.] 
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Beginning with 1916, Congress has appropriated $815,000,000 
as Federal aid to the States in road construction. Of this 
amount ‘about $20,000,000 was allotted to the State of Alabama 
which I in part represent, Alabama has been receiving $1,554,221 
under the $75,000,000 annual appropriation and will receive 
$2,595,620 under the $125,000,000 appropriation provided in this 
bill. I am glad that I had an opportunity in 1916 as a member 
of the Committee on Roads to aid in writing our first national 
aid road bill and in securing its passage. 

It has been said that no nation ean be really great that does 
not have three modes of transportation—railways, waterways, 
and highways. They are all important. . 8 

Mr. WILSON. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. I will. 

Mr. WILSON. I just wanted to ask the gentleman to add 
airways. 

Mr. ALMON. I thank my friend from Louisiana, for the sug- 

estion. 

3 Mr. Chairman, I am very glad there is no opposition to this 
measure. Beginning July 1, 1930, $125,000,000 as national aid 
to roads for each of the three successive years is provided in 
this bill, and as has been said by our distinguished chairman, 
by that time, no doubt, the Congress of the United States will 
appropriate $200,000,000. 

We must keep pace with the progress of the age. I am glad 
that the people and the lawmakers of America are keeping pace 
with the progress of the times. 

I hear no objection, and I trust I will not hear a single vote 
against this bill providing for this very great increase. I am 
not going to take the time to tell you the advantages of good 
roads, You and the people know it as well, or better, than I do. 
I do not believe there is any money that we can expend that 
will be of more benefit to the people than that which is spent in 
road construction. We hear much talk about farm relief. 
Building good roads is real farm relief, We have enacted an 
agricultural marketing act which I believe has done some good, 
but it is going to take time and if the farmers will cooperate 
with the Federal Farm Board, appointed by the President, I 
am expecting agriculture to receive great relief in the years to 
come through that instrumentality. [Applause,] 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. I will. 

Mr. ARENTZ. There is one peculiarity in connection with 
this appropriation for Federal aid. There is no appropriation 
that reaches so many people in need of work, the itinerant 
labor, of which there are from two to five million, as this ap- 
propriation. Everywhere this money is applied, all over the 
entire United States, and goes to pay men who are generally 
itinerants in their labors. It is a wonderful thing that this 
amount of money should be applied to that kind of labor. 

Mr. ALMON. That is true, 

Mr. Chairman, there are others here who desire to speak on 
this question, and I shall take no further time except to say 
that our Committee on Roads held extensive hearings on this 
bill. We had State highway commissioners and State highway 
engineers from various States, and without a single exception 
these highway officials approved this increase. Each one said 
that their States were able to match dollar for dollar the 
money that would be allotted to them under the provisions of 
this bill during the next three years. Some of the State officials 
said that they could make it four or five times as much. The 
State of North Carolina, through its Representative [Mr. 
DoueHtTon] who appeared before the committee, said the State 
of North Carolina could contribute four or fiye times as much 
as would be allotted to that State under this bill. [Applause.] 

There is a growing sentiment all over this country in favor 
of the completion of this system of national highways. People 
are getting tired of traveling over bad roads and are demanding 
the construction of good and permanent roads. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, the legislation in aid of 
good roads is universally commended throughout the country, 
A great emphasis was given to road building by the act of July 
11, 1916. That bill only authorized a small appropriation. Since 
then from time to time the authority for increased appropria- 
tions has been made. 

I was a Member of the House and assisted in the enactment 
of the act of 1916 and made a speech in favor of it during its 
consideration in the House. The enactment of this measure 
enabled the United States to assume leadership in the building 
of roads, Federal assistance has been given the States in the 
construction of 78,063 miles of roads. Government leadership 
has not only been of great benefit in encouraging road building 
throughout the country, but these roads have been laid out and 
built under plans formulated which haye led to the building of 
transcontinental roads connecting the important commercial cen- 
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ters, requiring certain standards as to width and grade to be 
observed, resulting in better and more durable roads, 

The average Federal-aid fund contribution per mile in the 
construction of roads has been given as. $9,000. There have 
been 80,889 miles of roads constructed without any Federal 
aid. The States have received, since 1916, from the Federal 
Government, $728,001,000. The total amount authorized to be 
appropriated under all acts of Congress aggregates $990,000,000, 
and of this amount $802,200,000 haye actually been appropriated, 
lenving a balance of $182,800,000 unappropriated. Each State 
is increasing its budget annually for road-building purposes. 

My State of Oklahoma estimates a total expenditure for 1930 
for construction and maintenance of highways of $37,400,000— 
$16,400,000 under State supervision and $21,000,000 under super- 
vision of cities, townships, and counties. The estimated aver- 
age cost for paving and draining in Oklahoma is placed at 
$30,000 per mile. We have an automobile license tax, a tax of 
4 cents per gallon on gasoline, of which 1 cent goes back to the 
county where it is collected and 3 cents goes to the State to be 
expended under the supervision of the State highway com- 
mission. 

In addition, we have a 3 per cent gross production tax on oil 
and gas produced, two-thirds of which goes to the general fund, 
one-sixth goes to the county where collected for the use of the 
county in road building, and one-sixth goes to the State high- 
way commission, Our State, being a comparatively new one, 
appreciates perhaps more than any other State the necessity 
for increased highway construction. At the time of statehood 
on November 16, 1907, the eastern part of the State had no 
Territorial organization, was occupied by the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Indians, and had only recently been surveyed and 
roads laid out. Within the last few years the State has made 
wonderful progress in building roads, but much more remains 
to be done. 

I was the author of section 4 of the act of Congress of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1925, authorizing the Government to increase its con- 
tribution above 50 per cent where “nontaxable Indian lands, 
individual and tribal” are in excess of 5 per cent of the lands 
of the State. While this provision does not increase the total 
prorated to Oklahoma, it does authorize more than 50 per cent 
contribution in eastern Oklahoma because the nontaxable Indian 
lands there are in excess of 5 per cent of the lands of the State. 

Oklahoma has built and is building, either through State aid 
or in conjunction with Federal aid, permanent highways con- 
necting the commercial centers of the State, and with Federal 
highways from other States. The question of road maintenance 
is being emphasized and all State highways are being patrolled 
and regularly inspected and maintained. We now have approxi- 
mately 6,200 miles of State roads, with, of course, a large mile- 
age of unimproved roads. The first effort has been to improve 
roads of major importance. The county authorities have greatly 
improved the lateral roads leading to the State and Federal 
highways. These lateral roads reach into the rural communi- 
ties over which the farmers haul their farm products to market. 
The question of transportation is one of the major farm prob- 
lems, Every effort is being made before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a reduction in freight rates. The im- 
provement of roads into the rural communities will greatly 
lessen the cost of getting farm products to the railroads, and to 
that extent be a saving to the farmers. 

Oklahoma received as its portion of the $75,000,000 appropri- 
ated $1,751,015, and with this additional $50,000,000 per annum 
authorized will receive $2,918,258. Oklahoma can many times 
match and absorb this increased Federal authorization. 

Everyone appreciates the advantages of good roads, and in 
my judgment there is less criticism against increased appro- 
priations for good roads than against any other appropriation 
by Congress. All classes of our people, including business men, 
professional men, and laborers are as anxious for good roads 
as are the people in the rural communities, whose lands are 
enhanced in yalue by good roads. The use of millions of auto- 
mobiles has added to the necessity for good roads and is 
responsible for the better grade of roads, the elimination of 
sharp corners and dangerous curves. Good roads not only 
add value to farm lands by lessening the cost of transporting 
farm products to market, but they make possible daily rural 
mail service, enabling the farmers to receive letters, daily 
papers, and magazines, keeping up with the markets and current 
events. They make possible better school facilities, not only 
enabling the children to attend the rural schools, but make it 
possible for them to attend consolidated schools in the cities 
and towns, giving them better educational adyantages than they 
are able to receive in the rural communities and at the same 
time remain at home under the guiding influence of their 
parents. Good roads make it possible for them to attend Sun- 
day school and church service more regularly. 
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We welcome this legislation authorizing an inerease of Fed- 
eral aid from $75,000,000 to $125,000,000 per annum. 

The chairman of the Oklahoma State Highway. Commission, 
accompanied by the State engineer, appeared before the com- 
mittee in support of this increase in Federal aid. 1 know of 
no more important service being rendered the people of our 
country than the intensive study being given the building of 
roads, transcontinental, interstate, State, and county, and we 
should not be satisfied until all these major highways are 
constructed, and until each county seat in each State is con- 
nected up with a permanent road, and lateral roads are built 
radiating into every community. 

Nothing will more greatly add to the solution of the farm 
problem. It will lead to diversified farming and make it pos- 
sible for the small farmer to raise not only the major products 
of corn, wheat, oats, and cotton but engage in dairying, poultry 
raising, and fruit growing, and be enabled to get their products 
to a market cheaper, and thereby greatly add to the happi- 
ness, prosperity, and contentment of the people in our rural 
communities. 

We are alarmed at the great loss in our rural population, 
These people are seeking better wages and to free themselves 
from the disadvantages found on the farm. Within the past 30 
years the farm population has actually been reduced by approxi- 
mately 2,000,000. It was estimated that at the close of the 
Civil War two-thirds of the people of the Nation lived in the 
country. Now the estimate is reversed, with about one-third 
living in the country. This is due in a large measure to bad 
roads and the disadvantages of living on the farm. Good lateral 
roads into every community will bring the advantages of rural 
mails, schools, and churches to the people on the farm and 
make it possible for them to enjoy every kind of entertainment 
as those who live in the cities and towns. The radio, good 
roads, and motor transportation will bring all of these advan- 
tages to the people of the rural communities and, we hope, will 
greatly strengthen the movement to leave congested centers and 
search for happiness and contentment in the country. 

With legislation such as this and with additional legisla- 
tion to reduce transportation charges and legislation placing the 
farmers on an equality with the industrialists of the Hast, the 
farmers will be as prosperous as those who live in the cities 
and towns and far happier and more contented. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. FULLER]. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, in view 
of the apparent favorable sentiment of the House, I did not 
contemplate making any remarks in behalf of this bill. As a 
member of the Public Reads Committee, I strongly advocated 
its passage. For over 15 years I have been actively advocating, 
engaged in building, and assisting in the construction of good 
roads. Since the Federal Government has taken a hand and 
has been making appropriations for Federal roads it has acted 
as a wonderful incentive to take the United States out of the 
mud and has done more than any other one progressive con- 
gressional action to build up the country. When you improve 
the agricultural portion of this country you help those who live 
in the cities and towns. In Arkansas we have developed a 
wonderful road program, and there are very few States in the 
Union that have made as rapid strides as Arkansas in the last 
10 years. We realize no community can be what it was intended 
it should be if it does not build good roads, good schools, and 
good churches. We have our wonderful churches in every cont- 
munity and have advanced a policy of building good roads to 
good schools, and this procedure not only in our country but 
all over this Nation tends to advancement, prosperity, better 
civilization, and Christianity. 

In answer to the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. LUCE, 
the reason the title of this bill refers to rural post roads is be- 
cause it is the only way under our Constitution by which we 
can make appropriations for roads. While it is true the Federal 
appropriation only covers 7 per cent of the rural post roads of 
the United States, yet this is the only way by which we are 
authorized to appropriate this money. Before the committee, 
of which I am a member, I have advocated, and in the future 
will continue to advocate, a measure which will go further 
than the provisions of this bill. It may be the time has not 
yet arrived when my ideas should be enacted into law, but the 
time is soon conring when the Government should appropriate 
money for the real intent and purpose of this bill, and that is 
to appropriate money in conjunction with the counties and 
States, to improve and maintain the rural mail roads all over 
this Nation. Under present conditions onty 7 per cent, as a 
maximum, of the rural mail routes of this Nation are included 
in the Federal appropriations for good roads. 

In a great many cases a small per cent of the population are 
directly receiving the benefits under this approprigtion, yet it 
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tends to build up the county, State, and Nation. I believe by 
building up the rural mail roads the mail carrier can go far- 
ther in a day and at less expense to the wear and tear of his 
vehicle and serve more people, thus in the long run it will be 
economy on the part of the Government and serve more people. 
By building up these rural post roads you not only help the 
mail service and accommodate more people, but you build up a 
farm-to-market road and enable the farmer living in the rural 
district to haul 2 tons over a road which in many instances he 
can now haul only a half a ton in bad weather. 

After all the real intent and purpose of this bill is to help the 
farmer in the rural country, and when you help the farmers in 
the rural communities you carry out the policy of both political 
parties in giving aid to the farmer, and at the same time you 
offer him an opportunity which he could not otherwise enjoy. 
We have advanced far along this line and in many communities 
the farmers can take their families, after a day's work, and 
drive 15 or 20 miles to attend a show in the city and return 
and retire at his usual time. But we have not gone far enough; 
we need to go farther into the rural and urban sections of the 
country and give aid to those who need aid. If this country 
prospers, as it has in the past and as we know it will in the 
future, we must reach the tiller of the soil; we must do every- 
thing within our power to furnish him facilities and accommoda- 
tions in order that he may satisfy his boys and girls so they 
will be content to remain upon the farm, to offset the tendency 
of to-day, which is to obtain an education and go to the cities 
and towns where they can receive more pleasures, make more 
money, and better enjoy life. During my stay in Congress it 
shall be my ambition and desire for the Government to go fur- 
ther than is contemplated in this most worthy bill in giving aid 
to the rural post roads. 

I can not concur with some of the membership of this House 
from a few smaller States in the Union who are anxious to 
build wide roads so two cars can go abreast each way, such as 
contended is necessary in Massachusetts, to limit the Federal 
allotment to $15,000 a mile. In these communities on account 
of being so thickly populated they have more cars, therefore 
collect more automobile tax and can well afford to add to the 
Federal appropriation and build the kind of roads they want. 
When we improve the condition of the Middle, Southern, and 
Western States the manufacturing States of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island reap a benefit. 

In the State of Arkansas we have approximately 8,000 miles 
in our State road system. The Federal Government is only 
aiding in the building of 1,750 of this mileage, and yet we are 
well contented. This law contemplates building rural roads 
with Federal money, although the policy has been to connect 
county seat with county seat and State capitals with State 
capitals in order that we might have trunk lines running through 
this Nation and at the same time accommodate local people, and 
this policy is fair and just. If you remove the restriction of 
$15,000 a mile which the Government will pay on any Federal 
road, you kill the real object and purpose of this bill. Those 
who live in the larger cities and towns, on account of the large 
vote and influence, will be an excuse and used for the purpose 
of building wide roads leading into and near these cities, thus 
sacrificing the opportunity to build roads into the country and 
through the State which is the object and purpose of this bill. 
I believe the limitation should not be removed at this time. At 
any rate this bill should not be amended, and if it develops in 
the future in some States, such as Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, that the limitation of $15,000 a mile should be removed, 
let the representatives from those States prepare an appro- 
priate measure which would apply to their particular States. 

The sole object and purpose of the pending bill is not to 
change the present law in any respect, except in the amount of 
the appropriation. We are now appropriating $75,000,000 per 
year, and this bill increases that appropriation to $125,000,000 
per year for the next three years, or an increase of $50,000,000 
a year beginning July 1. For instance, Arkansas’s allotment 
under the present law is $1,293,086 per year, but under the pro- 
posed bill, we would receive $2,155,143, or an increase of 
$862,057. 

I thought most everyone knew the only way to get Federal 
aid is through the Federal Highway Department, but it always 
goes, with scarcely an exception, upon the recommendation of 
the State highway department. In my State the highways are 
built from county seat to county seat, with a tendency for the 
through roads to reach the capital and are being built on the 
theory of trunk lines from north to south and east to west 
through the State, and I understand this is a general policy 
pursued all over the Nation. I know this is true in the ad- 
joining States of Missouri and Oklahoma. I have never heard 
of an occasion when the Federal Government would not give 
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appropriations to meritorious roads, asked for by the State 
highway department. 

This Congress was called into special session for farm relief. 
Nothing could be more in keeping with this policy than to 
increase the appropriation and build roads into the rural sections 
of the Nation. Nothing could do more to carry out our Presi- 
dent’s wish of a progressive building program. 

“All roads lead to Rome” was the builder’s motto which 
caused Rome to reach its great standing in the world’s history. 
We are now rapidly approaching the time when all roads will 
lead to our State and National Capitals, trunk lines throughout 
the Nation. Let us complete them and go farther into the rural 
communities. I came 1,200 miles from my home to the National 
Capital in a car over a concrete road. We should keep up the 
good work in order that the rural farmer may enjoy the same 
benefit.. When we help the rural communities the cities partici- 
pate in the benefits. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the 
bill. It is of striking interest that we have in our country con- 
siderably more than half of all of the motor vehicles in the 
world. We are the youngest republic, and the youngest country 
of any size to speak of, and yet we have over half the automo- 
biles in all the world. i 

I have recently. read that there was a 32 per cent increase in 
production of automobiles in the United States in the first nine 
months of 1929, as compared with the same period of 1928. 
There were produced in the United States in 1928 about 4,600,- 
000 automobiles and trucks and in 1929 about 5,600,000. It has 
been estimated that in 1929 the automobile industry of our 
country used percentages of raw material as follows: Rubber, 
85 per cent; plate glass, 67 per cent; iron and steel, 19 per 
cent; copper, 15 per cent; lumber, hardwood, 18 per cent; and 
lead, 27 per cent; therefore, it is easy to conclude the great 
importance that the automobile industry bears to the economic 
life of our country. The production of motor vehicles may not 
be as great in 1930 as it was in 1929, but if this industry keeps 
pace with expectations of construction and building along other 
lines, then we may expect a large output in 1930. 

Our Government is contributing for roads about $3 per year 
for each motor vehicle. There are something like 27,000,000 
motor vehicles, and we are contributing about $75,000,000 a 
year for good roads. This bill increases that amount to $125,- 
000,000 for roads and takes the amount for each motor vehicle 
up to about $4.50 per year. In my State we have about a 
million dollars a month coming to our road fund from the 
gasoline tax, and we have then the tax which comes as a license 
tax, and together with the Federal aid it amounts in all from 
twelve to fifteen million dollars a year. 

These are the chief sources of our State’s participation in the 
building of roads, but the county units and subdivisions of the 
counties participate to a far greater extent than these funds 
before mentioned. Per capita, I believe that the State of Florida 
has a larger number of miles of improved and hard-surfaced 
highways than any State in the Union, and yet we have not 
nearly so much as we expect to have in the future. I would like 
to see the Federal Government contribute 50 per cent of the 
entire construction of roads, these funds to be met by the 
State. I believe it is a reasonable expectation for our Govern- 
ment to eventually come to. If your State can build a road, and 
if the citizens of a sister State use this road, then why would 
it not be fair for the Federal Government, which is all of the 
States, to participate to the extent of 50 per cent of this con- 
struction. I hope that our Government will soon do this. 

My State is particularly interested in the completion of the 
Gulf Coast Highway. Many of my colleagues have traveled 
this magnificent highway. We are particularly interested also 
in the construction of the Lee Highway, adjacent to the newly 
acquired Osceola National Forest. These, I understand, are now 
Federal-aid projects. These two roads we hope to complete with 
State and Federal funds in a year or two. 

In connection with this subject I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the importance of at this time giving 
assistance and encouragement to commercial aviation. At this 
particular time the country is air minded. Throughout the 
country there is demand for air ports and for lights to guide 
night pilots of the air. I would like to see the Federal Govern- 
ment offer further assistance along this line; why not the 
Government contribute, say, 50 per cent of cost of landing 
fields and lighting? 

Light transportation is rapidly going to the air, and in this 
way relieving the congestion on the highways and giving that 
rapid transit which the time now demands. Of course, heavy 
transportation will continue to demand payed highways. It 
seems to me a good investment for our Government—a thing 
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which would answer the needs of our people and the demand 
of the time—if the Federal Government would give 50 per cent 
toward the construction and maintenance and lighting of all 
landing fields throughout the United States. I hope our Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee will take this into con- 


„sideration. 


This Federal assistance would not only encourage air trans- 
portation, but would make it so much safer. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER]. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I want to add my hearty approval of this bill. I 
agree with the chairman when he said this sum ought to, have 
been doubled instead of increased as it is now. In my opinion, 
the provision with reference to roads as is expressed in the 
Federal Constitution is in about as few words as it could be 
done, and I think has been found to be one of the most useful 
provisions in our Constitution. 

No form of Government aid has been given to the States that 
is more helpful than this. This provision of Federal aid goes 
into every community of our land. Not only that, but it has 
been the incentive to our State governments to enlarge their 
programs of road building. 

I remember very well when this matter was first submitted to 
the legislature of my State. I remember that my people were a 
little slow about taking hold of it. But after we saw the 
benefits of it we never had any hesitation about going forward 
with it, or heard of any complaint from anyone about the join- 
ing of the State and Federal Government for the use of public 
money in building roads under the Constitution. 

As was stated by another gentleman a moment ago, this is an 
age when we are expressly advocating education. Our President 
in his message said we ought to do something to do away with 
illiteracy. Good roads and good schools go together. [Ap- 
plause.] This proposition is in the interest of the upbuilding of 
our whole country, In our State we have so consolidated our 
schools that many of the children are now transported to and 
from school over these post roads, if you please to call them so, 
that are built by the State and Federal Government. 

As was well said by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Futter], we have a provision in our State laws whereby we 
have no difficulty whatever in meeting any proposition you put 
up for good roads. We would have been glad if you had made 
the amount in this bill three times what it is. We would be able 
to meet it at any time. We are building a system of roads as 
no 1 any in the land, and in a few years they will be com- 
pleted. 

Another thing resulting from the building of good roads is 
the conservation of property which our people possess. They 
have cars; practically all the people in the country and in the 
cities have cars, and if you have good roads and drive over 
them, it is a saving of property along that line. If the farmer 
has his wheat or cotton or other products to haul over roads, 
instead of hauling through the mud, as was the case before this 
system was brought about, when he could not carry one-quarter 
or one-half the quantity to market then as he can carry now, 
he can now do it with much less expense. It is a conservation 
of his stock as well as a benefit in other ways. 

We should increase this amount, as suggested by the chair- 
man, I certainly am with him in that. I would like to see it 
doubled. The States are ready to use it. There is no opposi- 
tion to this bill. What we would like to do is to build roads 
as fast as possible. 

We have a law in our State that taxes gas and taxes cars, 
and every mile of good roads that we build becomes a revenue 
producer for our State. We take that money and build more 
roads with it. That is what we want to do in the continuation 
of this road-building proposition. 

Another thing, this bill carries a provision for rural post 
roads and roads for rural mail carriers. I want to say now 
that I am in hearty accord with the idea of extending rural 
mail routes. Those are the routes that are serving the coun- 
try people, and those people appreciate it more than anyone 
here could possibly tell. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. WILSON, Mr. Chairman, my good friend the gentleman 
from Alabama, Judge Alstox, has just stated that it is essen- 
tial that any nation should have three defined and adequate 
systems of transportation—railways, waterways, and highways. 
I suggest that we add to these the fourth system, that of air- 
ways. 

As matters are progressing now, within a very short period 
we are going to see the transportation of passengers, mail, and 
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express freight not only by railways, waterways, and highways, 
but also by airways. 

The fourth—the airways system—will not be confined to local 
or internal uses, but it will play an important part in transcon- 
tinental and international mail, passenger, and commercial 
service. 

Airway lines will be lighted across the continent and to Cen- 
tral and South America for use by night as well as by day. 
The Post Office Department and the Department of Commerce 
are entitled to much credit for the services rendered by the 
establishment of transcontinental air mail routes. This will 
bring quicker mail service not only to the commercial centers, 
but also to those on rural post roads served from cities on the 
air lines. So this fourth system of transportation, especially as 
it relates to the mail service, has some connection with the bill 
under consideration providing additional appropriations to assist 
the States in building and maintaining modern highways. 

With the previous act authorizing $75,000,000, this measure 
makes available in all $375,000,000 to be provided by the Fed- 
eral Government to aid the States in the completion of public 
roads now under construction or that may be hereafter 
authorized. 

I hope when these appropriations are provided that allot- 
ments may be made and approved in such a way as to assist the 
States and local communities in the completion of what is 
termed the “ farm-to-market roads; that is, the sections con- 
necting the rural communities up with the main highways. Our 
entire population, whether in cities, small towns, or country, 
contribute in the way of taxes to provide the vast sums used in 
road construction. With this authorization by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the sums provided by the States and their local 
subdivisions, the annual expenditures for public road building 
will run over $2,000,000,000. This vast sum is contributed by 
the entire population, and the road system should be so formu- 
lated and constructed as to afford equal service to all. 

The general interest in this phase of the problem is indicated 
by a resolution recently adopted by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation at Chicago, III., from which I quote: 


We are at that point in our development of transportation facilities 
in our Nation which requires not only more Federal appropriations to 
continue and finish the Federal-aid system of roads now under construc- 
tion, but to expand Federal financial participation in the building of 
secondary or farm-to-market highways. * * * Highways are now 
arteries of commerce and must be constructed largely at the expense 
of the Nation as a whole and not wholly at the expense of local or 
State taxing units. The States are urged to extend their supplemental 
rural-road program by allocating more of the gasoline and vehicle taxes 
to. farm-to-market highways. 


The Federal Farm Board, recently created by Congress to 
assist in solving the problems of the farmer, is urging diversi- 
fication and reduction of acreage heretofore devoted to wheat in 
the North and the Northwest and cotton in the South. It is 
highly important that if the cotton area is to be reduced to the 
extent of 8,000,000 acres, as recommended, and other products 
raised instead that the way should be opened and made available 
by which the farmer could reach the markets with his products, 
and this can only be done by the extension and completion of our 
public-road system in such a way as to reach every community 
for transportation service during all seasons of the year. 

The chairman of this committee, Mr. DowELL, of Iowa, has 
just informed us that allotments from these appropriations may 
also be made to assist the States in the building of bridges across 
navigable waterways where such bridges are part of a Federal- 
aid highway and are constructed by the State or a subdivision 
thereof. In my judgment, it is very important that there should 
be greater allotment from Federal appropriations for this pur- 
pose than heretofore. A navigable interstate stream is of more 
than local importance, and bridges across such streams are of 
national interest in connection with our system of transporta- 
tion. So I urge that out of this increased appropriation by the 
Federal Government that there be greater allotments for the 
farm-to-market roads and also to assist the State highway com- 
missions or other subdivisions in the construction of bridges over 
navigable waterways. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to my col- 
league from Alabama [Mr. PATTERSON]. [Applause.] 

Mr, PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, it is not my purpose to discuss this legislation, 
because it has been better done than I could do it; but feeling 
as happy as I do in the opportunity to vote for such legislation 
as this, I should like to say just a word in its interest. I 
rejoice I have this pleasure and congratulate the committee on 
bringing forth such legislation as this. I especially congratu- 
late the distinguished chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Dowrt.], who has worked so faithfully 
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and done so much along this line, as well as the ranking 
minority member, my good colleague from Alabama [Mr. 
ALMoN]. 

Good roads touch all the important institutions of civiliza- 
tion. The homes of our people are made happier by reason of 
legislation such as this. Nothing in modern times is of more 
importance than the development of our homes and the contact 
that is made possible by the assistance of good roads. Good 
roads increase that contact with the outer world and make such 
contact easier. Good roads are also of great benefit in the 
modern movement for the consolidation of our public schools, 
the building of better schools, and the building of better insti- 


tutions for the education and uplift of our children and our 


country. The construction of good roads is also important 
along the line of the development of education, through the 
increase of mail as well as the extension of rural mail routes, 
I consider that the Rural Mail Service generally is in its 
infancy. 

As we recall, most of the mail routes now established were 
established under the old system of the horse and buggy, and 
it will only be when these good roads are completed that we can 
extend these routes much more and serye many millions more of 
our people. This is great from that standpoint. It is also im- 
portant because of what it will do for our farmers. There is 
nothing of more importance in the Nation to-day than farm aid, 
and I am heartily in favor of farm aid at every turn. As I 
say, this is very important because of what it will do for our 
farmers, It will give them better marketing conditions, better 
transportation over short hauls, cheaper freight rates, and many 
other things. All of this will be brought about by these good 
roads. Just one other thing, and then I want to close in just a 
minute or two, and I trust I will not take up all of the five 
minutes that have been allotted to me. In the morning papers, 
fellow Members of this House, I noticed it is said that if this 
naval conference that is now in session in London, looking to- 
ward some readjustment in the building of nayies in the world, 
fails, it will add many billions of dollars in just a few years to 
the naval budgets of the different countries and ours especially, 
My friends, I would hate to say to you just what my feeling 
about that is. But I will say this, that I am thoroughly in 
accord with the idea of naval limitations, it matters not what 
political party or who it is that starts these ideas. 

I say, may God help us that this conference does not fail 
[applause], so that we may have more money to use in the 
construction of roads, and other upbuilding and constructive 
programs of legislation that this National Congress will under- 
take from time to time but which will necessarily have to be 
restricted if these disarmament conferences fail. Personally, 
I want to say that when it comes to these things I know no polit- 
ical party or persons [applause]; but my best and sincerest 
efforts are behind every honest effort to promote peace. We 
thereby promote happiness and development. I am glad to see 
the great Government, the Republic, join the States in building 
roads which are constructive and promote economic development 
in every relation in which our people are interested. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Doventon]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I take the floor simply to express my approval 
and hearty indorsement of the bill now before the committee. 
I had the honor of being a member of the Committee on Roads 
for a number of years; in fact, I was one of the original mem- 
bers of the first committee that was ever created by Congress 
for the purpose of considering the matter of appropriations by 
the Federal Government for a national highway program. 

I desire to congratulate the House and the country upon the 
fact that we have as chairman of this very important com- 
mittee the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dower]. I had the 
pleasure of serving with him for a number of years on that 
committee. In fact, I was the ranking member on that com- 
mittee for a number of years, and I have never known a man 
more sincere, more capable, or more devoted to his duties than 
the gentleman from Iowa. He has consistently and assiduously 
worked for the welfare of the entire country by doing all 
within his power and everything he properly and consistently 
could for an enlarged and extended program of national aid to 
our highway systems. 

As has been stated frequently this afternoon in the discussion 
of this matter, in my humble judgment no appropriation that 
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has been made and no activity of the Federal Government has 
brought more universal and more general benefits to every sec- 
tion of the country, both urban and rural, than the appropria- 
tions that have been made by the Federal Government for the 
building and extension of our great national system of 
highways. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is it true that your State of North 
Carolina is now contemplating the construction of some hard 
roads? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Well, I will say to my distinguished 
friend from Virginia who, to our great regret, has recently 
announced his retirement as a Member of this body, that in my 
judgment no Member of this House since I have been a Member 
has rendered more conspicuous or more valuable service than 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. [Applause.] More- 
over, I will state that Virginia and North Carolina as sister 
States have in every vicissitude of the Nation’s history stood 
together. 

Side by side they fought in the American Revolution; side 
by side they took their places in the Southern Confederacy and 
in the great World War. The sons of the great Common- 
wealths of Virginia and of North Carolina marched proudly 
upon the battle fields of Europe in the defense of the honor 
of our common country. 

I will say to my distinguished friend I can show him better 
than I can tell him, and if when he retires, and wants to 
take a real vacation which he will remember until his dying 
day, which I hope will be when he is at least 100 years of age, 
he will drive through North Carolina over our splendid high- 
ways; it will not only be conducive to his health and physical 
well-being but he can return to his great Commonwealth and 
tell them of the wonderful things we have done and say that 
the half had not been told. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I want to say that 
in the State I have the honor to represent in part we are 
almost completing, so far as our present program is concerned, 
a great system of State highways, and this system, I might 
say, was inspired or encouraged by the appropriation made 
by the National Government. It has helped our State in so 
many ways that it would take hours to describe it. I am 
heartily in favor of the proposed legislation making an appro- 
priation of $125,000,000 per annum to carry on the present 
system of national highway building. I sincerely trust that the 
major portion of this appropriation may be used in construct- 
ing farm-to-market roads, as that is the crying need of the 
hour. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
am in favor of this bill because it helps the farmer. Whatever 
helps the farmer helps the city man in New York [applause], 
and it is with the utmost pleasure that I advocate its adoption, 
because in adopting this bill we are aiding transportation in the 
place where transportation is needed most. 

I am in favor of more than this bill. Last night I was speak- 
ing with a gentleman named Lester Barlow, of Detroit, a fine 
thinker. He has a great plan which he has presented to many 
officials of the Government to build great motor speedways 200 
feet wide with four 25-foot roadbeds for express and local, 
gasoline stations, repair shops, all overhead roads with no grade 
crossings, linking the great centers of population, and ultimately 
crossing and criss crossing the Nation. He made a calculation 
that these great motor speedways will be a profitable enter- 
prise if the States will allow a toll to be charged. He thinks 
we ought to build for the traffic which will come during the 
next 25 years. I agree with him. He says if the States do not 
build these roads private enterprise is willing to do so. 

I think these great motor speedways ought to be built by the 
States themselves. New York built the Holland Tunnel, in con- 
junction with the States of New Jersey under a treaty with 
that State. We created a port authority which issued bonds 
against the enterprise, and as the profits of the enterprise flow 
in the bonds are liquidated. I think the State of New York, 
the State of Connecticut, and the State of Massachusetts ought 
to enter into a treaty to build a great motor speedway of a 
commercial nature especially, and for pleasure cars too, to 
Boston. If this speedway could be built it would pay for 
itself in 25 years. This ought to be done under public 
auspices. 

The building of roads unhappily causes the imposition of 
taxes and the time has come for the building of roads which 
are self-supporting. I believe it would be one of the greatest 


improvements in the interest of transportation to build a motor 
speedway between the two great centers of New England and 
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New York. From the Bronx to Boston by car in train time, is 
the motto! f 

If we can do this, I believe we can pass 5,000 cars an hour. 
I think the enterprise will be self-supporting. The roads are 
glutted with traffic now. It can be linked with the railroads. 
Their rights of way through large towns and small cities can 
be used. We can build an elevated highway over their right of 
way. We can have motor trucks delivering produce by elevators 
down into the main streets of the smaller towns and cities. I 
believe this ought to be seriously considered by the authorities 
of the country. The present road blockades and bottle necks 
discourage the use of the automobile. It takes 12 or 15 hours 
to go 200 miles on a Saturday or on a Sunday through New 
England or through New York State. We ought to be able to go 
to Boston in train time by motor cars. A motor car will carry 
four or seven people for one price. On a train you buy a ticket 
for each passenger, but in the automobile you just pay your 
gasoline and your rubber charge and that is all. 

The truck traffic between New York and New England is 
tremendous. It thunders along day and night, slowly thread- 
ing its way through crowded cities and villages, If we can 
build great motor speedways between great cities so that they 
do not interfere with any local roadway, I believe transporta- 
tion will be served and commerce will be increased. 

To-day’s roads are not built for use 25 years from now, and 
the sooner we get into a program of self-supporting roads under 
State auspices, built for the tremendous traffic that is sure to 
come, the sooner we will really be building roads in America. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK]. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, to vote in support of this 
measure gives me à most peculiar pleasure because there is 
living in my home city down in Georgia to-day a distinguished 
former Member of this House, a man who ably represented for 
four terms the district I now represent; who introduced in this 
body the first measure for Federal aid to highways, the Hon. 
William Schley Howard. It so happens I had the privilege of 
copying upon a typewriter, one hot summer night, at his apart- 
ment here in Washington that measure which he introduced, 
asking that the Federal Government aid the States in con- 
structing hard-surface highways. At that time I was associated 
ts Mr. Howard in a clerical capacity. That was in 1911 or 
1912, 

Mr. Howard, being a new Member in this body, received little 
encouragement for this new idea, but during the years the idea 
grew upon the Members of this body, and the plan was taken 
up by that distinguished gentleman from Alabama, the late 
Senator Bankhead, and the bill which we are amending here 
to-day was finally passed in 1916. 

It has been a wonderful incentive to the States of this Nation 
in constructing these fine highways over which we ride with so 
much ease to-day. One of these great highways which runs 
across this great Nation is named for the late Senator Bankhead 
of Alabama, and passes through my home State. It has recently 
been paved through my county, with the aid of the Federal 
Government, and stands there as a monument to these men who 
advocated this great idea so many years ago. 

It gives me great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to raise my voice 
in support of this measure which I think has so much merit in 
it. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has 12 min- 
utes remaining and the gentleman from Iowa 31 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Arteoop]. 

Mr, ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I wish 
to call to your attention the matter of toll bridges. Our last 
legislature passed an act authorizing the State to build 14 toll 
bridges and authorized bonds to be issued whereby the 14 toll 
bridges could be built in the State of Alabama, I understand 
that a similar procedure has taken place in other States in the 
Union. 

Where the toll bridges were built we formerly had free ferries 
for the people residing in the county or counties served by the 
ferries. The ferries took care of the local situation. The 
farmer could get to his market withont toll by ferry across the 
stream. Good roads have caused thousands of tourists to visit 
every section of our country, and the tourists have demanded 
the bridges. The local farmer did not demand the bridges; it 
was the tourist. To-day the farmer, in order to get to his 
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market, is foreed to pay toll. He has to pay toll to get to his 
market town or to get to his courthouse town. I think it is an 
injustice that is being worked on the farmer and the local com- 
munity in order to accommodate the tourists of this country. 
I think we ought to have some Federal aid for the States in 
taking over these bridges throughout the country, so that not 
only the farmer can get to his market but the tourist can go 
unhindered on his way. 

It is a nuisance to tax a man for a bridge across a stream 
that he does not ask for. In Alabama we are unfortunate in 
having so many streams to be bridged, and it is.a heavy tax on 
our people locally. 

At the proper time I expect to introduce a measure in the 
House taking care of this phase of the national road building. 
I would have offered an amendment to this bill, but I under- 
stand the committee will not permit this measure to be amended. 
So at the proper time I expect to introduce a bill to take care 
of the toll bridges of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Sropss]. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, 12 or 13 years ago there was a comparatively modest 
appropriation made on the floor of the House, of four or five 
million dollars, for Federal road building. Since that day the 
appropriation has increased year by year until we have this 
legislation offered us to-day, which provides for a program of 
$300,000,000 in three years. 

I am not here to-day to discuss the merits of this program for 
Federal contribution to road building, although I have certain 
definite ideas on the subject. It is perfectly useless at this time 
to protest against this policy, which has become so well estab- 
lished. 

There is one aspect of this legislation to which I wish to call 
attention this afternoon which seems to me absolutely unfair, 
and that is the provision that the limit of expenditure that the 
United States shall be called upon or can be called upon to give 
for 1 mile of road construction is $15,000. 

There are a great many States in the United States that can 
construct roads for $30,000 a mile. The purpose of this legisla- 
tion is that the Federai Government shall pay one half of the 
eost of construction and the States pay the other half of the 
cost of construction. With the principle and that basis of divi- 
sion I am in hearty accord, but when you limit that contribution 
and say that if the cost of the construction of any one purticu- 
lar mile is in excess of $30,000, the contribution of the Federal 
Government shall not be in excess of $15,000, then I say that is 
an absolutely inequitable basis of division of contribution be- 
tween the Federal Government and the State. Due to a variety 
of reasons there are some States that can construct their roads 
at a cost of not to exceed $30,000 per mile, I come from a part 
of the country, and you would not respect me if I did not stand 
up for my part of the country, where it is impossible for a great 
number of the roads to be constructed for $30,000 a mile. In 
fact, I have here in my hand a letter from the chairman of the 
public works of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which 
says that by reason of this limitation in this law that the Goy- 
ernment can not go over a maximum of $15,000 a mile, the 
State of Massachusetts instead of getting 50 per cent contribu- 
tion from the Federal Government, is in most cases getting only 
25 to 30 per cent for the building of these roads. I say that is 
inequitable. That is not only true of the State of Massachusetts 
but it is true of Connecticut: and Rhode Island, and it is true of 
a lot of the States in the eastern part of the country. That is 
not the whole story. 

When we talk about the States paying 50 per cent toward the 
cost of roads, and the Federal Government paying the other 
50 per cent, that seems all right in theory, but who pays the 50 
per cent that the Federal Government contributes? Where 
does that 50 per cent contributed by the Federal Government 
come from? It comes from something like only seven or eight 
States in this Union. We are not perhaps objecting to the fact 
that a few of our States have to carry the greater burden of 
taxes. We are not simply protesting to any great extent be- 
cause New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, and a 
few other States carry the greater part of the burden, but when 
you load it down and say that not only have they to pay a 
greater part of the 50 per cent of the Federal contribution, but 
that we can not eyen get our 50 per cent back from the Federal 
Government on top of that, then I say that that provision of 
law is absolutely inequitable, and if it were possible at this stage 
of this legislation to offer an amendment to this bill to correet 
that, I would offer it, and eliminate from the law that provision. 
I serve notice on the honorable and very, distinguished chair- 
man of.this committee that at the proper time and place that 
amendment or new legislation will be offered to correct that 
inequality in the present legislation. [Applause.] 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I have understood that generally speaking 
all of the States exhaust the quota they get any way. Does not 
me 5 State exhaust all of the Federal quota that it 
gets 

Mr. STOBBS. We are not always able to absorb our share. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the gentleman will build Federal-aid roads 
that his State highway commission has designated and sent 
to the Bureau of Roads, he will use every dollar of it and he 
ean use more. 

Mr. STOBBS, The State of Massachusetts has to determine 
for itself what roads it is in the best interest of the citizens 
of Massachusetts to build. It may be those roads which are 
designated to be recipients of Federal contribution or it may 
re 2701 others, but the State of Massachusetts must decide for 
tself. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the Highway Commission of Massachu- 
setts designates roads and sends that designation to the Bureau 
of Roads and says it does not desire to build them, the Federal 
Government is not going to contribute to the other roads. It 
will contribute to the ones that the highway commission sub- 
mits to the Bureau of Roads. 

Mr. STOBBS. That is not the point. The State of Massa- 
chusetts wants to build the roads it has designated to the 
Federal Government, but tremendous pressure is brought to 
bear to take care of these big through highways. I picked up 
my local paper within a couple of days and I learned that there 
is a tremendous pressure being bronght to bear to construct a 
6-way highway between the city of Boston and the city of 
Worcester. The State was not quite ready to do as much as 
that, but its hand is being forced and it can not help itself. It 
has to spend the money where the pressure is being brought to 
bear upon it to spend it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MANLOVE]. 

Mr. MANLOVE, Mr. Chairman, I have been very much inter- 
ested in this discussion. I have learned a great deal from my 
friends from the different States who have come here and have 
told us of the beneficial effect of this Federal-aid system in 
connection with their road-building program. 

I, too, take pride in having had a part in the committee 
deliberations which brought forth a favorable report on this 
measure. I believe in the merits of this kind of legislation, It 
seems to me entirely fitting that the Federal Government should 
take a more substantial part in the construction of our great 
highway system. 

We must have such a system of connecting highways in order 
to bring the necessaries of life to our doors and make it possible 
to carry to the markets the products of our factories, mines, and 

elds. ` 

In the discussion of the rule and in the able presentation 
of the bill by the distinguished chairman of the committee the 
merits of the bill have been pretty well presented to the House, 
In keeping with these gentlemen from the other States I want 
to say a word about the State of Missouri. There was a time 
a few years ago when Missourians were ashamed of the situa- 
tion that existed in the State. Practically all of the people 
who attempted to traverse the United States drove through or 
over the Missouri roads, because at that time it was necessary 
to drive through the roads instead of over them. In 1921 we 
put on a program and we raised the slogan, “Take Missouri 
out of the mud.” Since that time we have expended an enor- 
mous sum of money, much more than the amount received from 
Federal aid. That to a certain extent seems to me to be an 
answer to the general question which is raised by some of the 
gentlemen from the seven or eight States, who tell us to-day 
that they are paying the majority of the taxes which make 
up the money that goes into the Federal-aid system. 

Let me say to some of these distinguished gentlemen and 
to my distinguished colleague from Massachusetts that it 
seems only fair to these people out in the central and far West 
that when the people of the seyen or eight States have such a 
handy and easy way of finally getting hold of eve.ything we 
produce in the central and far West, they ought at least to 
help us build our roads on which we carry to them our com- 
modities. 

I do not think I can better present a picture of the situation 
in Missouri than to bring to you the story of the present dis- 
tinguished chief highway engineer of Missouri, Mr. ©. H. 
Cutler, who, in his discussion of this bill before the committee, 
said: 

Missouri up until 1921 was a “mud-road” State. In 1921 Missouri 
passed a $60,000,000 bond issue, all of which was spent. Last year 
we voted another $75,000,000 bond issue. We have spent to date $135,- 
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000,000 on our 7 per cent State system, of which approximately 
$25,000,000 has been its allotment of Federal aid. 

We passed this last $75,000,000 bond issue with a much larger vote 
than our original $60,000,000 bond issue, and all of our moneys now 
spent in Missouri for State roads are- received from the automobile 
owner, with the exception of this Federal aid. In other words, we 
have no State taxes for our State roads. 

We have already retired $11,000,000 of our original $60,000,000 bond 
issue. We now have in our State road-bond sinking fund ihe money to 
retire our next year’s installment. 

We are in a position to use all of the money that the United States 
Government will appropriate for the use of our State. 


My friends, the people of the State of Missouri to-day are 
particularly interested in the completion of their Federal-aid 
7 per cent road program. I want to say to some of these gen- 
tlemen that our people are much interested in the building of 
the roads in the far West and other States in order that there 
may be a national system of highways. I, coming here from the 
State of Missouri, have much interest in the bill that will be 
presented to the House by this distinguished gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Cotron], a bill which will make it possible for the 
Fast and the Central West to pass over this system to the 
Golden Gate. [Applause.] 

Mr, DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Cotton] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it seems almost useless at this stage of the debate to take much 
of the time of the committee. The road-building program is 
well understood throughout the country. It may be interesting, 
however, for me to call your attention to the number of miles, 
relatively speaking, of roads unimproved as compared with the 
roads that are improved. We have in this country about 3,000,- 
000 miles of highways, about 670,000 miles of improved roads, 
and about 110,000 miles of paved roads. 

You will notice by comparing the figures that I have just 
mentioned that there is a great deal of work ahead of us yet. 
However, I want to take the few moments at my disposal to 
talk of the road situation in the 11 Western States. A very 
great part of the land of those 11 States is still owned by the 
Federal Government. A great deal of it has been placed in the 
national forests, There is no way by which this land can be 
taxed. The people in those States are not in a position to match 
any of the Federal aid money that may be used upon these 
forest roads. 

There is another phase of the matter we ought to consider. 
We are not only contributing to the building of the roads within 
the forests, that is the Federal-aid system, but we are also 
taking a long step toward the protection of our forests. The 
annual loss resulting from forest fires is appalling in the west- 
ern part of our country. We are asking, in a bill that will be 
brought before the House for consideration in a short time, an 
increase of $5,000,000 for the forest road-building program. As 
the bill is now drawn it would provide, however, that in allocat- 
ing these funds the Secretary of Agriculture shall give prefer- 
ence to the projects within the national forests which are on the 
Federal system. 

This bill, if passed in its present form, will not affect the 
allocation of the $7,500,000 which has been appropriated and 
used for this purpose in the past. It will provide that as to 
whatever increase is made in the appropriation, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall, in making the allocations, give preference 
to the projects within the national forests that are on the 
Federal-aid system. Our aim is to complete transcontinental 
highways as soon as possible. 

We will therefore provide for the early construction of the 
Federal-aid system of roads within the national forests. 

There is also a companion bill which I have introduced and 
which is now pending before the Committee on Roads that will 
enable the Government to build the connecting links in the 
Federal-aid system that cross the public domain—lands owned 
entirely by the Federal Government. The Government will be 
authorized to build the connecting links on these lands. In 
other words, the Federal Government will be authorized by this 
bill to hasten the work of constructing the connecting links on 
the Federal road system that crosses the country. There is no 
way now by which these roads crossing Government land can be 
built, and we fervently hope that within a very short time the 
committee can report on these two measures and that they will 
be brought before the House for consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CLANCY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 
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Mr, CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, the automobile is the thing 
that has brought good roads to this country, As a member of 
the Roads Committee of this House I say this Dowell bill, 
providing an appropriation of $300,000,000 for good roads for 
the fiscal years 1931, 1932, and 1933, is a powerful answer 
to the propaganda of insidious lobbying organizations, such 
as the Anti-Saloon League, seeking to pit the rural communities 
of the United States against the big cities. For behind this bill 
the rural and the city people are working harmoniously and 
are fighting shoulder to shoulder against the pernicious doc- 
trine that the interests of the rural and city groups are antag- 
onistic. Behind this Dowell bill there is a united Republic. 
In this Dowell bill is clearly shown the beneficent personality 
and the patriotice handiwork of Detroit, the fourth largest city 
in the United States, and which was pictured last week to the 
country by the Anti-Saloon League as a wicked city and as a 
fortress and battle ground against sumptuary legislation. The 
automobile is the thing that has brought good roads in this 
country. 

About 28 years ago the automobile industry, with its vision, 
genius, and its benevolent patriotism, united itself with farmers’ 
organizations in leadership in the battle for good roads, which 
would eventually destroy sectionalism and provincialism in this 
country. World-famous Detroiters, such as Roy D. Chapin, 
Thomas P. Henry, Henry B. Joy, Alvan Macauley, H. H. Rice, 
Fisher brothers, Walter O. Briggs, Walter P. Chrysler, Graham 
brothers, Henry Ford, and other automobile magnates, went 
down into their own pockets for large sums of money to put 
over the propaganda, the campaign of education, and the legis- 
lative influence to bring about such large appropriations as this 
bill includes. Not only did they aim to unite the far-flung sec- 
tions of this country in trade, intercourse, and fraternity but 
they conducted their propaganda throughout the world. 

Detroiters have spent liberally of their funds even to journey 
to distant capitals of the world to put through their campaign 
for good roads. In 1924 we had a strenuous battle here in the 
House to secure the adoption of an item of $15,000 for a con- 
vention at Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, to gather together 
representatives of all the 19 Latin-American Republics to teach 
them the incalculable benefits of good roads. We wanted to 
sell them our automobiles and road-building machinery and 
materials to help develop their countries. Also through these 
good roads we wanted to enable them to sell us at a cheaper 
price many necessities of life, such as sugar, coffee, meat, copper, 
lumber, rubber, and so forth, 

I took a prominent part in battling for that good-roads appro- 
priation, which was opposed very strenuously by Mr. Blanton, 
of Texas. On the final passage 3 votes would have killed the 
bill but Mr. Blanton was able to secure only 2 because as fast 
as he obtained colleagues to object with him I ran over to them 
and successfully persuaded them to desist. 

My colleague from Detroit, Mr. McLeon, has also taken a 
prominent part in this House in fighting for good roads. His 
Pan American highway bill, which is a long step forward in 
the international good-roads campaign sponsored by Detroit, 
became a law in 1928. This road will pass through Texas. 

Ever since I haye been in Congress I have fought strenuously 
for good roads and through the powerful assistance of my col- 
league from Michigan, Mr. Mares, I was placed on the Roads 
Committee of the House, In the last Congress I introduced a 
a bill for $100,000,000 per year and the committee granted 
$75,000,000. In this Congress I introduced a bill for $150,000,000 
per year for the next two fiscal years and the committee granted 
$125,000,000. 

I now enjoy the honor of being Michigan’s representative on 
the Roads Committee. 

I never could understand the opposition of Mr. Blanton in 
1924 to the $15,000 item for developing good roads-in the 19 
Latin-American Republics, for his State, Texas, would benefit 
tremendously by roads to the south of this country. After our 
encounter on the floor over this $15,000 item, which controversy 
was reported in the newspapers at that time, I demanded to 
know how he could get away with it in Texas by fighting with 
all his energy against this good roads movement, and, also, how 
he could oppose the best interests of his constituents by trying 
to kill the $1,500,000 appropriation for the United States ai 
mail in 1924. ; 

The transcontinental United States air mail was then the hub 
of commercial aviation in this country and was doing more to 
develop aviation for the world than any other influence. 

One of the great benefactors of aviation, Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, who was granted the congressional medal of honor, 
2 most of his invaluable training in the United States 
air i 

I also asked Mr. Blanton why he had opposed my campaign 
to kill the war excise tax on the sale of automobiles and motor 
trucks. This unjust tax amounted in 1924 to $158,014,709.40 . 
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With the increased sale of automobiles I estimate that it 
would now amount to something like $200,000,000 per year or 
about $1,000,000,000 every five years, if we had not killed this 
tax. 

I pointed out to Mr. Blanton that the vast empire State of 
Texas could only be developed by good roads, automobiles, motor 
trucks, and aviation. He made the astounding reply to me 
“Oranoy, I have to oppose those measures because I am the 
Anti-Saloon League leader on the Democratic side.” 

Now, in view of the campaign to hold up Detroit to the 
country as a harmful influence, I want to call to the attention 
of this body that the American Automobile Association was 
founded in 1902 and immediately began a campaign for good 
roads. The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce was 
founded in 1905. This latter organization represented the auto- 
mobile manufacturers of the country and has made large dona- 
tions of money to the American Automobile Association, the 
organization of motorists to carry on propaganda and legislative 
activities in behalf of good roads, bridges, and especially bridges 
without tolls, and against all harmful legislation aimed against 
these developments. 

The doctrine of good roads has not always been a generally 
accepted one in this country and most of the credit of the early 
and stubbornly fought campaigns must go to the automobile 
leaders of Detroit. 

We are not only pioneers in the good-roads movement but we 
are pioneers in the doctrine of beautifying them with trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. We have always endeavored to sell the 
country the idea that money for good roads is the best possible 
investment and that good roads are the most tremendous stimu- 
lus to international prosperity. Good roads are the most effec- 
tive weapons and antidotes against local, national, and inter- 
national waste. 

In support of the above statements and arguments I quote at 
length from a speech made by Roy D. Chapin, of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co., in 1913 before the National Association of Motor 
Car Manufacturers. 


Some eight years ago (1905) the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers first interested itself in good-roads work. It appealed to 
your executive committee, even then, that eventually touring was to 
become much more common in this country than abroad, where the finest 
of roads obtain. We knew that good roads were bound to come here, 
but our alm has been to hasten their construction, to help shape the 
legislation, both State and national, bearing upon highways, and to study 
the best types of roads for motor-car travel. 

We have had almost as many new models in highway ideas as we 
have had in motor cars. Basically, it has always been our hope that 
some time, in conjunction with other good-roads enthusiasts we could 
get the National Government to take up and institute a system of so- 
called national highways. Only by this means will we ultimately have 
the right kind of roads, and roads that will cover this country like a 
network, affording direct routes to all the bigger centers. Year after 
year, we have cooperated with a growing list of new interests who 
favored and were willing to work for better highways. Two years ago, 
your committee became convinced that from then forward the automobile 
user was perhaps the strongest factor, outside of the farmer, in the 
securing of good-roads legislation. 

We, therefore, in conjunction with the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation organized a good-roads board composed of R. P. Hooper, presi- 
dent of the American Automobile Association; A. G. Batchelder, chair- 
man of the executive committee; G. C. Diehl, chairman of the good- 
roads committee; S. D. Waldon, representing the Automobile Board of 
Trade; C. J. Butler, representing the Motor & Accessory Manufacturers 
Association; and myself, representing the National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers. Our purpose was to coordinate the good- 
roads work of the manufacturers and the users, bringing to bear the 
enormous influence of the organized body of users. 

Since that time Mr. Batchelder, who has had aetive charge of the 
American Automobile Association work at headquarters in New York, 
has devoted more and more of his time to good roads. If you will hark 
back to the days of the League of American Wheelmen, you will prob- 
ably remember that powerful organization gradually became almost 
exclusively a good-roads organization, To-day the American Automobile 
Association, cooperating with ourselves, and with our financial. assist- 
ance, is carrying on very extensively good-roads work. Together we 
have gradually formulated the policies based upon our past experience, 
which are now being carried out as vigorously as our resources permit. 
Realization of the demonstrated fact that general road improvement 
requires the accelerating infiuence of local and State organizations which 
finally culminate in a national body, accounts for the close cooperation 
between the manufacturers and the users. Under the efficient adminis- 
tration of Robert P. Hooper and A. G. Batchelder the American Auto- 
mobile Association, with our assistance, has accomplished many things 
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in the last two years. Not only the automobile Jaws in many States 
have been bettered, and in several instances actually created, but the 
use of motor-driven vehicles has been generously encouraged by the 
great wave of highway improvement which is sweeping from coast to 
coast. 

Through the initiative of the American Automobile Association 
national good-roads board the first Federal-aid convention ever held in 
this country took place in Washington in January last. It was a notable 
gathering, country-wide in the complexion of its attendance, and includ- 
ing men who are leaders in the movement in their respective States. 

The concrete result of the convention was a resolution adopted by 
Congress providing for a joint committee of House and Senate to take 
up the Federal-aid question in its entirety, and to evolve a concise 
proposition. This joint committee now consists of five members each 
from the Committees on Post Offices and Post Roads of the two branches 
of Congress. 

Briefly summarized, the American Automobile Association plan is for 
a comprehensive system of national roads to supplement well-organized 
State systems, which shall include intercounty, market, and township 
roads, with adequate provision for upkeep and a gradually improved 
form of construction. 8 

The keynote resolution adopted at the Washington Federal Aid Con- 
vention in January last, for which the American Automobile Associa- 
tion national good-roads board was sponsor, called for a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses and was the basis of a recommendation made 
to the Senate by its Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads as a 
substitute for the so-called Shackleford roads rental proposal which 
had passed the House. This recommendation provided that a joint com- 
mittee he ereated composed of three Members of the Senate committee 
and three members of the House committee to make inquiry into the 
subject of Federal aid in the construction of highways and to report at 
the earliest practicable date. In the subsequent action of the conferees 
a change provided that the joint committee be made up of five each from 
the Senate and House Post Office and Post Roads Committees. 


Writing on the subject of the Motor Transport Era, J. Wil- 
liam James said in the Detroit Free Press of January 19, 1930: 


So rapid has been the growth of motor transport that we do not 
and can not as yet appreciate its significance. Created since the turn 
of the century, scarcely 30 years old, it already affects vitally every 
business and every individual. 

The milk delivered at our doors is brought to the city by motor 
truck, The privilege of having water in our faucets, electricity in the 
wires, gas for cooking, and fuel oil or coal for the furnaces—all are 
dependent upon the multitude of services performed by motor-driven 
vehicles, 

PIONEERING WORK 

In the development of our great resources the pioneering work is 
undertaken motorwise, 

An hour of to-day covers as great activities as a month produced for 
our forefathers. 


THREE MILLION THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND MOTOR TRUCKS 


The business of the country in 1930 is using 3,370,000 motor trucks. 
There are 16,500 consolidated schools using 43,000 motor busses for 
the transportation of their students. There are 300 street railways 
using 11,500 busses and there are 75 railroads using fleets of trucks 
comprising 7,000 units as part of their shipping services, 

All of this has developed within a brief 30 years. 


ANCIENT ROAD SYSTEM 


When the Roman Empire rose to the pinnacle of power, “all roads 
led to Rome.” These famous highways penetrated to every part of 
the empire—eastward far into Asia, northward across Europe into the 
British Isles, and westward to Spain. 

This greatest road system of all antiquity had an extent of scarcely 
more than 50,000 miles. In the United States alone surfaced highways 
now total more than 650,000 miles. We are building more of them at 
the rate of nearly 40,000 miles a year; and total mileage of all bigh- 
ways here totals more than 3,000,000. 

The complete revolution in America’s transportation system was em- 
phasized in the stirring days of 1917 when troops marched and trucks 
rolled over highways, and long trains of railway cars were drawn over 
roadbeds built along routes blazed by century-old Indian trails and 
buffalo tracks. 

The traveler who to-day drives over these great arteries of commerce, 
which cover the country like a net, is for the most part moving over 
historic ground. If the soil could speak, it would tell the story of the 
development of American overland transportation. 

It was not until 1904 that the United States census first recorded 
production of trucks—410 units. It was not until 1910 that registrations 
reached 10,000. And for the most part those 10,000 trucks were simply 
haulage vehicles without any particular adaptations to special require- 
ments, It was like the primitive sled—almost any kind of a makeshift 
to carry almost anything. The engineering specialist who designs 
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special truck equipment for the specific purposes was not yet on the 
pay roll of any manufacturer. 

As a contrast, the current exhibit of one manufacturer includes, be- 
sides 14 different models of trucks, special equipment of different types 
made by 21 producers. There are sport delivery bodies, refrigeration 
units, hearses and ambulances, roll-off bodies, road scrapers, snowplows, 
a bed roller for lumber haulage, a 3-way dump body, an interurban bus, 
a “store on wheels,” winch body and pole-setter outfits, a suburban 
street flusher, and many others. 

Large fleet owners have their own mechanical and trafie engineers 
to increase efficiency, reduce costs, and expedite the movement of goods, 

What motor trucks have contributed to business is indicated by their 
use. Regulations have climbed from 410 units in 1904 to 3,370,000 in 
1930. Registrations in each of those 26 years have shown an increase. 

Production in every year excepting one has been greater than in the 
year immediately preceding. 

Organization of great transportation and service systems has been 
one of the spectacular developments. There are 12 of the country's 
largest publie utility and distributing corporations employing upwards 
of 40,000 commercial vehicles. Included are the fleets of the associated 
Bell Telephone Cos., with more than 13,000 units, and those of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and the American Railway Express, with 
7,000 to 8,000 units each. There are 75 railroads using trucks as a 
part of their shipping service. 


Thomas S. Bosworth, writing in the New York Times, gives 
some interesting and important facts concerning the highways of 
of Europe, particularly stressing the beautification of the Roman 
roads. His article reads in part: 


The main highways across Europe, many of them still in use to-day 
after 2,000 years, remain as monuments to the supreme mechanical 
genius of the Americans of their day, the old Romans, Not only did 
they plan their roads on the principle that the straight line is the 
shortest between two points, but they built them so well that, with minor 
changes, the modern cities of Europe still depend upon them for their 
communication by automobile. 

The Romans built their roads by first cutting parallel trenches through 
the soil to indicate the width of the roadway, removing loose earth until 
a solid foundation was reached. Upon this four layers of materials were 
beaten down, the lowest usually of flat stone sometimes laid in mortar, 
above which a layer of coarse conerete of smashed stones was super- 
posed. Above this was a layer of finer stones or concrete, on which was 
laid a surface of fine stones carefully matched. The width of some of 
their roads was 14 feet, on each side of which were unpaved roadways 
half as wide again. 

WHERE ROMANS MARCHED 

Anyone who has motored in France will be grateful to the genius 
of those old Romans in planning their military roads—later to be 
repaired and lined with trees by Napoleon for his legions. Wherever 
the road in Europe straightens out and aims for a distant star the 
motorist may be sure that his car is following the path of that great 
Empire of Rome. 

PLANTING SHADE TREES 

The planting of shade trees along the highways, which came in 
with the repairs to the old roads in the time of Napoleon, when their 
supreme military necessity as a means of conquest was evident, has 
never been appreciated in this country. In France these trees not 
only gave welcome shade to the Emperor’s “ grognards” but drained 
the road itself. Wherever a line of trees follows the road in America 
it is an accident—or perhaps a survival of the fondness for elm trees 
of the builders of the wide streets which run through so many New 
England villages. Sentinel poplars and lindens haven't yet come to 
beautify the landscape on this side of the Atlantic. 


In a yery comprehensive article dealing with the proposed 
expenditure of $2,240,000,000 on roads in 1930, William Ull- 
man, in the Detroit Free Press, had this to say: 


Another notable chapter was added to the history of the good-roads 
movement in the United States in 1929. Federal highway authorities 
see 1930 as promising even more. The United States Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads estimates that $2,400,000,000 will be expended by Federal, 
State, county, and municipal governments for road and street construc- 
tion and maintenance this year. A markedly accelerated interest in 
highways also is anticipated as a logical outgrowth of the many efforts 
to maintain the economic equilibrium of the Nation. 

States and counties were unusually active during 1929. Their activ- 
ity, however, was not revealed altogether in the building of new and 
well-surfaced roads. As a matter of fact, the mileage of new construc- 
tion showed a decrease for the year. It was not great, but engineers 
declare it was enough to be noticeable. They warn against the error 
of believing, however, that it was a slack year because of that fact. 
Balancing the decrease in construction, they assert, was a greater 
activity in road maintenance, a task that each year grows more 
important. 
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The national phage of the problem of highway improvement is Fed- 
eral aid. This system is 10 years old, but the last year of its brief 
existence has recorded a let down in the amount of work accom- 
plished. During the fiscal year of 1929 there were 7,402 miles on 
which initial improvements were completed. In 1928 the mileage was 
8,184. 

Federal aid had its inception with the road act passed by Congress 
in 1916. This carried an appropriation of $75,000,000 for a 5-year 
period. It was augmented three years later by the sum of $200,000,000, 
allotted over a 3-year period. This latter action was taken in connec- 
tion with the passage of the Federal highway act establishing the 
Federal-aid road system. And although nearly $1,000,000,000 has 
been spent by the Federal Government during that time, it has not 
been sufficient to improve even the greater part of the system. In- 
crease of the annual appropriation is urged by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads and the American Association of State High- 
way Officials. The State officials’ organization is on record as vigor- 
ously advocating the increase. 

Another phase of national highway improvement is that accomplished 
in the national parks and national forests. Here, also, the sums avail- 
able are held inadequate. Since 1925 the annual sum appropriated has 
been $10,000,000. This is the amount again available for the current 
fiscal year. However, for the following year it will be increased 50 
per cent because of an additional $5,000,000 made available under au- 
thority of the 1929 appropriations act. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND FORESTS 


During the last year there were 315 miles of national forest roads 
built under supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads. This additional 
mileage increased the total of improved mileage to 4,090, of which 
8,782 are in 12 western States and Alaska. The entire forest road 
system comprises 14,165 miles. 


ACTIVE IN RESEARCH 


During the last year highway engineers have been active in research. 
They have studied materials and as a result have found that in build- 
ing a concrete road the coarse aggregate, the engineer's term for crushed 
stone, may be increased by 25 per cent, an item of considerable im- 
portance in reducing the cost of construction. Engineers at the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads made this discovery, and they are carrying their 
work further on a stretch of experimental concrete road half a mile 
long on which a report will be made during the next six months. This 
road was laid and, after hardening, was immediately sawed into slabs 
for laboratory tests to determine the exact proportions that should be 
accorded the ingredients of a lasting hard-surface road. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ainnesota [Mr. Setvie]. 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, the 
amount authorized in the bill now under consideration is as 
large as the State highway commissioners of the various States 
felt could be used under the original terms of the Federal aid 
act, which requires that the States shall match the Federal 
appropriation. 

Speaking for my own State of Minnesota I can say that 
Minnesota is in a position to meet any appropriation that Con- 
gress sees fit to authorize. Having this in mind, I introduced 
a bill, H. R. 7678, which carries $150,000,000 in place of $125,- 
000,000 annually. However, the situation as it exists in all the 
States must be considered. Therefore, I heartily joined in 
approving the pending bill as a member of the Committee on 
Roads, knowing that a future Congress will authorize a consid- 
erable increase over that sum. 

Under the terms of the present bill, according to Minnesota’s 
State highway commissioner, Hon. C. M. Babcock, that State 
would be able to increase her road-building program by 230 
miles of paving and 400 miles of grading if Federal funds are 
increased. This is in addition to aid in building necessary 
bridges on the Federal system. 

If we can reduce Federal taxes by voting decreases in income- 
tax rates, it is a certainty that we can build more roads. They 
are an important part in our economic and social development. 
These Federal-aided roads fit into a nation-wide farm-to-market 
highway system. The plan which has worked out so success- 
fully must and will be continued until good roads connect farms 
with their nearest markets everywhere. 

In my opinion the building of Federal transcontinental scenic 
automobile roads must await the more universal extension of 
farm-to-market highways. Before we undertake any new or 
different kind of a program the State and the Federal Govern- 
ments must bring strictly rural roads nearer completion. 

I am in full sympathy with the resolution adopted by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at their last convention 
touching upon this matter, which I will read: 
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We are at that point in our development of transportation facilities 
in our Nation which requires not only more Federal appropriations to 
continue and finish the Federal-aid system of roads now under con- 
struction, but to expand Federal financial participation in the building 
of secondary or farm-to-market highways. In this enlarged program 
of highway building, we approve an appropriation of at least $125,- 
000,000 by the present Congress and such additional legislation and ap- 
propriations as will provide the active beginning on the part of the 
Federal Government in the construction of farm-to-market roads, High- 
Ways are now arteries of commerce and must be constructed largely 
at the expense of the Nation as a whole and not wholly at the expense 
of local or State taxing units. The States are urged to extend their 
supplemental rural road program by allocating more of the gasoline and 
vehicle taxes to farm-to-market highways. 


In this connection I call the attention of the House to the 
plan advocated in the State of New York and elsewhere, where 
the State assumes the major part of the cost of all road main- 
tenance and bridge construction in order to provide rural tax 
relief and equalization. The crushing burden of local taxes for 
rural roads and bridges presents a most urgent problem. It must 
be met courageously and whole-heartedly. 

The farmer bears the brunt of local taxes which place upon 
him an unequal burden. When he purchases implements, ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, feed, and other articles for use on the farm, 
or food, clothing, furniture, and the like for his home, he pays, 
in addition to the otherwise selling price, a portion of the taxes 
which the manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber, and retailer have 
been or will be required to pay. We do know that a part or all 
of the tax paid by the producer of a commodity or a dealer 
therein, or by the transportation agency which transports it, 
enters into the cost of doing business and is passed on to the 
ultimate consumer. 

My plea is for a reduction in the farmer’s road tax. It is 
well known that the farmer’s wealth is usually represented by 
tangible property, land and tangible personal property, which 
does not escape the eye of the assessor. The farmer pays the 
general property tax, the most burdensome of our taxes, on a 
larger percentage of his property than any other American 
taxpayer. 

The burden placed upon the rural communities in the form of 
road taxes requires that increasingly a larger share be borne by 
State and Federal Governments. While taxes have been in- 
creasing in the aggregate in both urban and rural communities 
at an astonishing rate, the true tax burden has increased more 
rapidly in the rural areas, where farms are situated. This con- 
dition exists because of the drift of population from the country 
to the city, and the resulting increase in city real-estate values, 
while values in the country remain relatively unchanged. 

This is a preblem that must and will receive the earnest at- 
tention of Congress and the various State legislatures in the 
near future. 

The question will be asked, How far does the bill under con- 
sideration go in the direction of providing farm-to-market roads? 
This can be said: The increased Federal funds for highways 
carried in the pending bill will shorten the period within which 
the 7 per cent mileage project will be completed. Two-thirds is 
now done. The remainder is, for all practical purposes, farm- 
to-market roags. Future additions to the roads designated for 
Federal aid should be definitely those highways which will facili- 
tate transportation of farm products. It is the intention and 
will of Congress that this be done. 

This $125,000,000 road authorization bill received the unani- 
mous vote of the House Committee on Roads. It is generally 
approved by people throughout the country. The State highway 
officials indorsed the plan. Figures presented showed that the 
States have built more miles without Federal aid than with it, 
which denotes a most laudable interest in highway improvement 
on the part of the States. 

I am interested particularly in one phase of this proposed leg- 
istion which I will point out shortly. It is important to stimu- 
late and intensify road building. It is timely to provide em- 
ployment on a large scale. It is highly desirable to complete 
the Federal highway system at an early date. All of these 
objectives are good and sound. 

I hold that it is of the greatest importance to the welfare of 
our country at large to release State funds for county and rural 
roads which happens when roads are included in State and Fed- 
eral projects. State funds released for county and rural roads 
decreases the mileage of farm-to-market roads financed ex- 
clusiyely by the local farm or village tax units. This is the 
ultimate objective of the entire highway-development program 
which must ever be borne in mind. 

Waterways and good highways go hand in hand. They ben- 
efit the farmers with resulting economies to consumers as well. 
Motor trucks have come to stay. They enable the farmer to 
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reach better markets farther away than can be reached by 
horse and wagon. After all, I am sure that we agree that this 
Federal road aid bill can rightfully be regarded as an invest- 
ment, a dividend-returning investment of the best, soundest, 
and most stable kind. 

Under leave granted to extend my remarks, I will include fig- 
ures regarding the Federal-aided roads in my own State of 
Minnesota. 

MINNESOTA’S ROAD-BUILDING PROGRAM 


The total State road mileage improved in Minnesota June 30, 
1929, is 3,872 miles with Federal funds, and 1,737 miles without 
Federal funds, making a total of 5,609 miles. 

The total amount disbursed by the Minnesota Highway De- 
partment in 1929 was $18,411,993, of which $2,241,020 was Fed- 
eral money. Minnesota’s share of $50,000,000 additional for 
1931 would amount to $1,401,981. If the $125,000,000 amount 
is voted the share, using the percentage of the 1931 appropria- 
tion for Federal aid, would be $3,504,977, in place of $2,102,986 
now received. 

Minnesota’s estimated 1930 expenditures for construction and 
maintenance of highways are $15,500,000 under State supervi- 
sion, and $24,200,000 under other supervision, including cities, 
counties, and townships, making a total of $39,700,000. 

Minnesota’s mileage of Federal-aid projects completed and 
under construction, by major types of construction, as of June 
30, 1929, presents a very satisfactory record. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. PALMER]. 
Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I wish to 


say I am in hearty accord with this bill. In the second place I 
want to say that while in Missouri we have a smäller gas tax 
than any State which adjoins us, except Illinois, yet we have 
more hard surface roads than any State which adjoins us. We 
have at this time more than 4,037 miles of hard-surface roads. 
These roads were built at an expenditure of more than 
$158,725,251. When our present building program is completed 
we will haye more than 15,026 miles of hard-surface roads in 
our State. So we are in hearty accord with this building pro- 
gram. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ]. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I can not cover very much 
ground in three minutes on this road-building bill, so I am going 
to confine my remarks to just one little thing that is very 
important and that is this: Between Nevada and Utah is a 
strip of road on what is known as the Arrowhead Trail. It 
happens to be in the northern strip of Arizona, above the Grand 
Canyon on the Colorado River. Arizona is not interested in 
this strip because very few people live on it and consequently 
very little in taxes, if any, is collected from this strip. This 
road is on a transcontinental highway and is about 50 miles in 
length. Arizona will not build a road and Nevada and Utah 
can not. 

I hope legislation will shortly be enacted, as provided in the 
Oddie-Colton bill, which will permit the building of unfinished 
links in our national highway system over public lands that can 
not be built in any other way. That is the situation in the 
northern strip of Arizona between Nevada and Utah. 

The question was asked by the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. Leayrrr] of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dower], as to 
whether or not the 7 per cent should be increased to 8 per cent. 
The gentleman from Iowa answered no, because after the 7 per 
cent system has been completed it is easy enough to lay out an 
additional highway system to which can be applied the money 
appropriated under this act and every other act of a similar 
nature which will follow. I say that if the 7 per cent were in- 
creased to 8 per cent we could do just the thing which, for in- 
stance, Senator Coprianp spoke of. He said he hoped the time 
will soon come when roads will reach the farmhouse, when 
roads will go from the main highways to the man who has his 
letters delivered in a tin box alongside the road. Those are the 
people who should be reached by these post roads in due course 
of time, and I hope that time comes soon. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nevada 
has expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the act entitled, “An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,“ approved July 11, 1916, and all acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto, there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
following additional sums, to be expended according to the provisions 
of such act as amended: The sum of $125,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932; the sum of $125,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1933. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question. I have had it contended to me that the money avail- 
able herein could not be used for participation in the construc- 
tion of approaches to toll bridges where a State or some sub- 
division of a State constructed the bridge. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under the law Federal aid can not be used on 
a toll road. That was in the law adopted in 1921, and is the 
present law. The comptroller has held that this should be 
construed to mean that it can not be used upon a road which led 
up to or approached a toll bridge. This applied, however, to 
all toll bridges. On March 3, 1927, an amendment was passed 
by Congress that relieved toll bridges which were constructed 
by a State or a subdivision thereof. Therefore, as the law now 
stands, under the comptroller’s ruling, Federal aid can not be 
used on a road which leads to a toll bridge other than one con- 
structed by a State or subdivision thereof. 

Mr. BROWNING. But it can be used on a road leading up 
to a bridge that is owned by a State and that is operated by 
a State? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. I will read the law. 

That notwithstanding any provision of the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in the construction of 
rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, or 
of the Federal highway act, the Secretary of Agriculture may extend, 
on the same basis and in the same manner as in the construction of any 
free bridge, Federal aid under such acts, in the construction of any 
toll bridge and approaches thereto, by any State or States, or political 
subdivision or subdivisions thereof, upon the condition that such bridge 
is owned and operated by such State or States, or political subdivision 
or subdivisions thereof, and that all tolls received from the operation 
thereof, less the actual cost of operation and maintenance, are applied 
to the repayment to the State or States, or political subdivision or sub- 
divisions thereof, of its or their part of the cost of construction of 
such bridge, and upon the further condition that when the amount 
contributed by such State or States, or political subdivision or sub- 
divisions thereof, in the construction of such bridge shall have been 
repaid from the tolis, the collection of tolls for the use of such bridge 
shall thereafter cease, and the same shall be maintained and operated 
as a free bridge. 

Approved, March 3, 1927. 


Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Is there not some further restriction in that? 
Does the gentleman recall the bill I introduced at the last ses- 
sion to permit the extension of Federal aid in the bnilding of 
a road that leads to a_toll bridge which had been built by a 
State, and which was guaranteed to be opened by the State as 
soon as the bonds had been retired from the receipts of tolls? 

Mr. DOWELL. That is true. 

Mr. BEEDT. This act you just referred to was passed in 
1927. 

Mr. DOWELL. This act was passed March 3, 1927. 

Mr. BEEDY. My request came to you in the spring of 1929. 
Does the gentleman recall the instance? It was for Federal 
aid in constructing a stretch of road leading from Wiscasset, 
Me., to the toll bridge across the Kennebec River. 

Mr. DOWELL, That may be true, but the law provides as I 
have read. 

Mr. BEEDY. After conferring with me last year the gentle- 
man suggested I introduce a bill to further amend the law, and 
the department drew a proposed amendment which would have 
permitted Federal aid to be extended in constructing road lead- 
ing to a toll bridge, and the gentleman was eyen opposed to 
that. If the general law permits it, as it stands, what was the 
necessity of my bill? 

Mr. DOWELL. The general law provides that it may be 
placed upon an approach to a bridge which has been constructed 
by a State or a subdivision of a State, as I have read. 
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Mr. DOWELL. No; this does not provide that. If there are 


Mr. BEEDY. And released from toll? 
no tolls, there is no restriction whatever. The restriction is 
only in the event of a toll. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, Is there any exception to that rule? 

Mr. DOWELL. The law is as I have read it and applies to 
all instances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Brownrne] has expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Tennessee may have one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. This was the Oldfield law which was passed 
to take care of the toll bridges that had been built by States 
that were providing for their being made free bridges. 

Mr. BROWNING. And also any bridges that may be built 
in the future under the same plan. 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

I would like to supplement what my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Stopss, has said in relation to the condition that 
exists in certain States owing to the limitation placed upon 
Federal aid to $15,000 per mile. 

The intent and purpose, as I understand it, of the Federal 
road aid act was a 50-50 division between States and the 
Federal Government. I was here when the original act was 
passed, and I remember very well that was the intent of Con- 
gress—namely, to provide an equal division of the cost between 
the States and the Government. This was a fundamental 
principle on which we acted. 

In the Sixty-seventh Congress, in paragraph 4, of a bill 
approved June 19, 1922, which was the post office appropriation 
bill, a limitation was placed on this appropriation whereby the 
Federal Government could only contribute to the extent of 
$15,000 per mile. In other words, if any road cost over $30,000 
per mile, the State did not get its 50-50 share as originally 
intended, and this is the complaint that is before the House now. 

We all are favorable to this bill, but we want it distinctly 
understood that the day is here when there should be addi- 
tional legislation doing away with an amendment which is now 
obsolete. Thirty thousand dollars per mile does not cover the 
cost of good road construction in any State to-day, particularly 
when we take into consideration the additional width that we 
are obliged to provide to care for heavy traffic. 

Our commissioner of public works has written to one of our 
colleagues that the State of Massachusetts can not absorb, 
under existing conditions, the additional money that should 
come to us, pro rata, under the bill that is under consideration 
to-day. This statement is authentic. I have it here before 
me in writing. 

Further than this, I want to supplement my statement by say- | 
ing that within a few moments I haye consulted with the Fed- 
eral Public Roads Commissioner, Mr. MacDonald, who author- 
izes me to say that he, in behalf of the Government, approves of 
the removal of this provision limiting the 50-50 division to 
$15,000 a mile. : 

Here we have the request of the States, we have the authority 
of the representative of the Federal Government for such a 
change in the law, and therefore we think it is no more than 
right that the committee having charge of this type of legisla- 
tion should not lie back in its traces and say that we have got 
to absorb it or not have it, but rather it should say that Congress 
by suitable legislation intends to keep up with the times. High- 
way construction is keeping up with the times, and in order to 
do so we can not afford to be picayunish as to the allowance to 
be made to the various States, 

Therefore we ask this in all fairness to all States, not only the 
New England States, because what I am saying applies to 
many Western States where very extensive construction has 
been indulged in. This is not a local matter or a sectional mat- 
ter. It is universal and applies throughout the country. The 
day has come when $30,000 a mile is not a sufficient limit to 
place upon road construction. 

Therefore, as the item under which this condition arises is not 
in the organic act at all, but is in an act as late as 1922, it 
should be repealed, and we make this request to you while this 
subject of good roads is before us this afternoon. 

We are for this additional allotment of $50,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year and $125,000,000 total for the years 1932 and 1933. 
respectively. I am prepared and am glad to vote for the bill, 
but do not ask us to pay our full share of the requirements 
under the law and then at the same time prevent us from getting 
a fair return. We therefore ask the repeal of the clause which 
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prevents our getting a fair share and also prevents every other 
State that expends in excess of $30,000 a mile for roads from 
getting a fair share. [Applause.] - 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. Mr. Chairman, I have here an amendment which 
I had first thought to offer to this bill, but my second thought 
is that the amendment would not be germane. Therefore I do 
not care to take up the time of the House in that manner, and 
will lay it aside. The amendment would have provided for 
the elimination of the $15,000 per mile limit to the sum which 
the Secretary of Agriculture under the existing law is author- 
ized to pay over to the States. 

I shall introduce to-morrow morning, or as soon thereafter 
as I may be able to determine the attitude of the department, 
a bill to accomplish this same purpose, and I shall ask the 
Committee on Roads to give those of us who are interested in 
this legislation a hearing so that.we may get to the bottom of 
the merits of this demand for an increase in the $15,000 per 
mile limit. 

I want to say to the chairman that in Maine we are building 
a highway which will enable the Maine visitor entering our 
State at Kittery to ride with the utmost comfort on a modern 
4-ply concrete boulevard straight through Maine to the Cana- 
dian border. There is a great demand for such a road. We 
want to build it for ourselves and for our visitors. 

In Maine the winters are long and severe and the frost 
works such havoc that we are obliged to go down deep and lay 
the stone foundation before we build the surface of concrete. 
The result is—I have not the figures, but I think it would be 
within the facts if I say that the average cost per mile for main 
highways in my State is nearer $75,000 than it is $30,000. 

In my State where there is not extreme wealth or congested 
population we are able to raise less money for road building 
than is the case in many other States. 

Last year we raised and spent $11,000,000 in building roads. 
We received only $886,000 from the Federal Government. You 
will perceive why it is to our interest to have the $15,000 per 
mile limit removed. I do not think there should be no limit 
at all, but I think the limit should be increased. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does the gentleman mean that it costs 
$75,000 to build the 4section road? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes; it is a main trunk road. I do not say 
that it is exactly $75,000. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understood the gentleman was giving a 
rough estimate. 

Mr. BEEDY. I have not the exact figures, but I believe it is 
nearer $75,000. than it is $30,000. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Can the gentleman tell us how wide this 
road will be and the full length of it? 

Mr. BHEDY. I can not do so. But I know that four or five 
automobiles may pass at the same time. I should judge it was 
50 to 75 feet wide. The wide road is already constructed from 
Kittery, on the southwest border, running through with slight 
breaks to Portland, Me., a distance of 55 miles. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. I yield. 

Mr, DOWELL. The Federal-aid system, as reported by the 
highway commission, gives the State of Maine 1.443% miles. 
The State of Maine has improved 559 miles of that 1,443 by 
Federal aid. However, the report shows that 762 miles have 
been improved without Federal aid. 

Mr. BEEDY. That is what I have been arguing. 

Does the gentleman get the point? It costs us so much per 
mile to build the Federal highways that we can build compara- 
tively few miles, and so receive comparatively little Federal aid. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill, as follows: 


Swe. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, 
in addition to the authorization approved in section 1 of the act of 
May 26, 1928, the additional sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1931, to be expended in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal highway acts and all amendments thereof, and supple 
mentary thereto. 

Sec, 3. All acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed, and this act shall take 
effect on its passage. 


Under the rule the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Ramsryrr, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
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United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post: roads, and for other purposes,“ approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, and had 
directed him to report the same back without amendment, with 
the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Under the rule the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Upon motion of Mr. Dowe 1, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed, was laid on the table. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members may have 10 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just passed, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 10 legislative days 
in which to extend remarks on the bill just passed. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, the American system of govern- 
ment was shaped by human experience in widely separated lands 
and ages. The American political ideas, usages, and organiza- 
tions began the development of our Constitution in 1789, and to 
the present day have been busily engaged in analyzing, one by 
one, the several Governments—National, State, and local—under 
which we live. 

Aristotle said that man is a political animal. Certainly all 
of us live under governmental organization. It is goyernment 
that constructs our highways, builds our schools, lays our side- 
walks, guards us against contagious disease, protects us when 
we travel abroad, delivers our mail, and safeguards our life and 
property. And under our system of government it is the people 
who govern, through their representatives, what laws shall be 
made and who shall make them, what taxes shall be levied, how 
the revenue shall be spent, how large an army shall be main- 
tained, and the many other regulations involved in our great 
system. 

The progress of our people, the highly developed modern ap- 
pliances, machinery, and inventions bring the need of changes 
in a great many of our governmental branches. It is the duty 
of the representatives of the people to meet these conditions 
and effect the proper and necessary improvements and changes. 
The national, State, and local governments must advance simul- 
taneously; each must support the other in the strides of 
progress by carrying on its share of fundamental work and 
expenditures, 

The automobile has come to be a mighty factor in the present 
age. Its importance is ever increasing. To-day there are ap- 
proximately 4,500,000 people employed in the automobile indus- 
try, either directly or indirectly, who produce more than 
4,500,000 automobiles, busses, and trucks each year. There are 
over 27,000,000 motor vehicles running upon the streets and 
highways of the United States. A million school children are 
transportated daily to and from school by thousands of school 
busses. Millions of head of livestock are yearly hauled by truck 
to our great markets. The automobile is opening up new 
avenues of travel throughout our country. 

What makes this marvelous motor industry possible? 

There can be but one answer—good roads. Admitting the 
existence of other concurrent reasons, nevertheless, unless the 
road of travel were improved as it is to-day, they would be 
equal to nothing. There must be roads—good roads. Think 
what they mean to the farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the laborer, and all the people within the United States. Last 
year nearly $3,500,000,000 was spent by automobile tourists in 
pleasure, education, and recreation. 

Travel on the highways has grown almost beyond our con- 
ception. It calls for prompt attention to our road system. It 
has brought about a great change in the highway industry. 
Until 1912 roads throughout the United States were almost 
principally of local interest. From that year Congress began 
investigations of the road conditions, and on July 11, 1916, 
passed a bill authorizing appropriations for a period of years to 
aid the States in constructing roads. Since that time Congress 
has made authorizations and appropriations of over a billion 
dollars, 

In 1921 Congress enacted the Federal-aid legislation in the 
hope of improving the roads from the farms to the market 
places. The great trucking industry of to-day is the result of 
this effort. 

The bill before Congress at present is an enlargement of the 
Federal-aid program. The public wants improved highways, 
and is willing to pay for them. For several years past Congress 
has been appropriating $75,000,000 yearly for the construction 
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spending over $1,600,000,000, This has not been just. The bene- 
fits of good roads are national as well as local, and, therefore, 
the Federal Government should assume its just share of respon- 
sibility in meeting the building costs. 

I am greatly in favor of the present bill authorizing an appro- 
priation of $125,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
and $125,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and 
for the additional appropriation of $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, making a total of $125,000,000 for 
this year. 

This bill will greatly benefit labor in the construction of 
roads. 

At this time I wish to call attention to the activities of the 
highway department in Missouri, my State, The present State 
highway commission was created by the centennial road law in 
1921. At the same time, the 7,640-mile State highway system 
was designated. The main function of this commission was and 
is to construct and maintain the State system of roads. Money 
to carry on this work was to come from current revenues, Fed- 
eral aid, and a bond issue of $60,000,000. At the general election 
in November, 1924, an act was passed to establish a gasoline 
tax of 2 cents per gallon and increased the automobile license 
fees 50 per cent. 

At the general election in 1928 a $75,000,000 bond issue was 
voted. The adoption of this constitutional amendment marks 
the beginning of a new era in road building in Missouri. The 
State road program has been materially extended in its scope. 
There has been superimposed upon the centennial road law 
program the addition of some 5,000 to 8,000 miles of State sup- 
plementary roads—‘farm-to-market roads ”—300 additional 
miles of State roads, and the widening and building of addi- 
tional roads in the congested sections around St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 

This program up to 1937 will include a total of 15,026 miles 
of road construction, with an estimated expenditure of $158,- 
725,251. To date there have been 4,073 miles of bard-surfaced 
roads completed under the centennial road law system. These 
roads have caused an annual saving at this time of $30,000,000. 

During the biennial period, 1927-28, the source of each dollar 
of revenue was as follows: 41 cents from license fees, 31 cents 
from gasoline tax, 13 cents from bonds, and 13 cents from Fed- 
eral aid. The total revenues amounted to $41,231,405.23. 

Missouri’s 2-cent gasoline tax for State road purposes is lower 
than her neighboring States, yet during the last six years she 
has built more roads than all of her neighboring States com- 
bined, leaving out Illinois, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, this bill, which has 
just passed the House, it may be confidently predicted will 
pass the Senate without any very material change and receive 
the President’s approval. Its enactment will be of distinct and 
undeniable value in assuring the continuance of the policy of 
Federal aid to the States in highway construction, which was 
initiated in 1916 in the administration of President Wilson, and 
which since then has been the subject of a good deal of discus- 
sion and some, though not important, adverse criticism. In 
view of the overwhelming sentiment of Congress, which reflects 
the overwhelming sentiment of the country, we are fortunate in 
now being able to assume that any serious question as to the 
wisdom of the policy has disappeared, and that the only ques- 
tion at this time receiving or hereafter to receive consideration 
has reference to the extent of the financial aid which from time 
to time may be supplied. 

Under this bill, when it becomes a law, the total annual ap- 
propriations for use by the States will be raised from $75,000,- 
000 to $125,000,000. In the period since 1916 the amount has 
never been less than the former sum except that it dropped 
for three years to $50,000,000 and for one year to $65,000,000. 
Having always been an earnest advocate of the policy, I pro- 
posed in the last Congress an increase to an annual total of 
$150,000,000 and would gladly support such an increase now, 
but it has been thought by those who are most responsible for 
the legislation that, due to the uncertainty of Treasury receipts 
and expenditures in the near future, the increase should not go 
beyond what the bill contemplates. 

What will this increase mean to the State of Virginia? For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, Virginia will be paid out 
of the $75,000,000 appropriation the sum, in round figures, of 
$1,429,000, whereas in the two following fiscal years it will be 
paid annually out of the $125,000,000 appropriation the sum of 
$3,382,000. The requirements of the law as to the basis of dis- 
tribution, which haye proved very satisfactory, and as to how 
much of the Federal money may be applied per mile of con- 
struction, about which there is some controversy, need not be 
detailed, nor is it necessary to say that Virginia is in position 
to meet the requirement relative to State money being fur- 
nished to take care of the residue of the construction cost per 
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mile, There may be incidentally noted this encouraging fact: 
That enlarged Federal appropriations, which are confined to 
roads included in the State highway system, will conceivably 
enable the State in cooperation with the counties to contribute 
more substantially toward the construction and improvement 
of roads not included in that system, very many of which are 
of primary importance to the people, and particularly the farm- 
ers, in reaching the shipping points and markets where their 
outgoing products and incoming freight are handled. 

It is interesting to find, as illustrating how definitely the 
Federal aid policy has been accepted and established, with a 
fair prospect of appropriations being hereafter increased, that 
when the bill was taken up for consideration by the House 
Committee on Roads no opposition developed. Those who ap- 
peared before the committee gave the measure in all of its 
essentials their unqualified support. It is useless, inasmuch as 
they are so commonly known, to rehearse the facts and argu- 
ments that were presented in urging the constantly growing 
necessity of more and better highways, the tremendous ad- 
vantages which they afford and the stimulus to local enterprise 
which results from Federal aid and cooperation. Anyone who 
may care to see it can probably obtain from his Representative 
in Congress a copy of the report of the statements which were 
submitted to the committee. It will be seen that the witnesses 
were united in the opinion that hardly any other legislation 
has been of such direct and widespread benefit to the country. 
They stressed the fact that it has served such a splendid purpose 
in encouraging highway construction throughout the United 
States, that the Federal appropriation has become a compara- 
tively small percentage of the vast total which is now being 
expended in providing hard-surfaced roads. Though not of 
major importance, the point was made that the Government 
itself in conducting its activities, is a large participant in the 
benefits which accrue. We of course already know the use 
of the highways by the War and Navy Departments in moving 
troops and equipment from place to place. They are likewise 
used by other Government agencies. So far as their use by the 
Post Office Department is concerned, I insert letters addressed 
to me by the Postmaster General which were brought to the 
attention of the committee: 


OFFICE oF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1928, 
Hon. R. WALTON Moorn, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Moors: In reply to your letter of the 7th instant in 
regard to the increased use of the highways throughout the country by 
reason of the extension of rural-delivery and star-route service since 
January 1, 1921, I beg to state that the records show the aggregate 
length of rural routes on January 1, 1921, was 1,158,362 miles, while 
on December 1, 1927, the aggregate length of such routes was 1,278,424 
miles. This is an increase of 120,062 miles, or 10.36 per cent. 

On January 1, 1921, the aggregate length of the star routes in opera- 
tion was 149,816.34 miles, while on December 21, 1927, the length of 
such routes was 186,850.27 miles, an increase of 37,033.93 miles, or 
24.72 per cent. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry S. New, Postmaster General. 
OFFICE op THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1929. 
Hon. R. Watton Moors, 
x House of Representatives. 

My Dnan MR. Moors: In reply to your letter of November 29, I take 
pleasure in informing you tbat as of November 1, 1929, the aggregate 
length of rural routes was 1,829,972 miles. The aggregate length of 
the star routes on the same date was 207,887.78 miles. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER F. Brown. 

No one, however, inclined to the strictest construction view, 
doubts that the policy in question is constitutional, inasmuch as 
the Constitution expressly authorizes Congress to establish post 
roads; and as all of the highways to which Federal aid is ap- 
plied are of that character, But heretofore there has been an 
objection now and then raised which is perhaps worth noticing 
for a moment. It has been argued that the Federal revenue, 
largely derived from the taxation of incomes, is paid in much 
greater volume by certain powerful States than by many other 
States, and that there is therefore some injustice to the former 
group in making appropriations to spread out among all 
the States. Those who have thus argued suggest that there 
would be more justice in leaving each State to carry on its 
work of highway construction without any Federal assistance. 
The utter fallacy of this argument was shown in 1921 when 
a bill similar to the present bill was under consideration. It 
was then pointed out that the great corporations located in 
such centers as New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Boston, 
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and in States which pay a heavy percentage of the reyenue 
derived from the taxation of incomes, draw from the other 
States the basic products of the forests, mines, and so forth, 
which enter into their business and create the earnings which 
are subject to taxation. In other words, the revenue that goes 
into the Treasury, while it is paid by corporations and indi- 
viduals in the States of their residence, represents the taxa- 
tion of earnings made possible in large measure by the re- 
sources of outside States. On this point I quote from an edi- 
torial which recently appeared in a great periodical: 


Big business has to a considerable extent drained the financial re- 
sources of the Nation into a few cities. General Motors may have small 
plants in many small places, but financially the business heads up in 
cities like Detroit and New York. In consequence, the resources of the 
country pour their tribute into the Federal Treasury in the form of 
income taxes from the offices of great corporations in the great cities. 


When the 1921 bill was under discussion this phase of the 
subject was emphasized by a compilation for the year 1919 
showing in one column the per cent of production of basic 
articles in each State and in another column the per cent of 
Federal aid for highway construction allotted to each State. 
Without intending to elaborate, it may be well to give one or two 
examples: The State of New York produced in 1919 3.05 per 
cent of the total basie products of the country and received 
5.18 per cent of the Federal-aid appropriation; Massachusetts 
produced 0.46 per cent of the basic products and received 1.52 
per cent of the appropriation; Iowa produced 4.85 per cent of 
the basic products and received 2.98 per cent of the appropria- 
tion; Oklahoma produced 3.98 per cent of the basic products 
and received 2.38 per cent of the appropriation. It is not be- 
lieved that anyone can study the statistics pertaining to this 
feature of the matter without reaching the conclusion that no 
argument can be more fallacious in opposition to Federal aid 
for highway construction or for many other purposes than that 
to which allusion is now being cursorily made. 

I hope I will not be regarded as disregarding or loosely con- 
struing the Constitution when I express the opinion first that 
Congress has unlimited authority over the expenditure of the 
public revenue, and, second, as a corollary that Congress has 
unlimited authority to extend aid from the Treasury to the 
States in support of their governmental activities, the States, 
of course, being at liberty to accept or reject the aid that is 
offered, For a very long period Congress has exercised such 
authority, controlled by its conception of what is expedient and 
wise, and the Supreme Court has declined to take jurisdiction 
of cases involving the effort to check its exercise. I believe that 
it is far too late in the day to deny that Congress possesses 
this authority; that it is too late to entertain any thought of 
disrupting the numberless processes of the Federal Govern- 
ment having relation to purely Federal activities and relation 
also to the activities of the States, by way of aiding them, 
which to such a great extent have been built up and are de- 
pendent on appropriations, the validity of which can be denied 
only by those who take the extreme position that no revenue 
can be expended except to carry out some purpose specifically 
set forth in the Constitution and can not be expended to pro- 
mote the general welfare. How much reversal and disruption 
would occur is suggested by calling attention to some of the 
appropriations which run counter to the opinion of those who 
would confine the expenditure of revenue within the limits of 
the comparatively few specific grants of power contained in the 
Constitution, as, for example, appropriations for farm relief in 
various directions, including loans to farmers in drouth-stricken 
areas, the prevention of floods and aid to those who have suf- 
fered therefrom, the control of animal, crop, and plant diseases, 
the promotion of public-health work, and so forth. Even if the 
court should hereafter do what it has heretofore declined to do, 
and pass on the question as to how far Congress can go, my con- 
viction is that in construing the Constitution as conferring the 
power on Congress which it is now exercising, in that connection 
it would give great weight to the fact that the legislative branch 
of the Government has for generations assumed and acted on 
the theory that revenue is subject to its disposal, except in so 
far as there may be express prohibitions in the Constitution, as 
completely as is the revenue of England at the disposal of the 
English Parliament. Time has a quieting influence on con- 
troversy, and a court can not escape the bearing upon an impor- 
tant judicial controversy of the fact that a congressional prac- 
tice complained of on whatever ground, has been in effect and 
constantly recognized by every Congress during a very long 
period. Decisons might be cited, if that were important, as 
evidence that our own court has sometimes given recognition 
heretofore to what perhaps might be called the doctrine of 
historical estoppel. 
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I am not one of those who believe that a weak State or State 
of average strength and perhaps a State upon which circum- 
stances have placed the responsibility of serving a large per- 
centage of its people in various ways who contribute hardly any- 
thing to its revenue, makes any sacrifice of its political inde- 
pendence or integrity or its future progress by accepting aid 
from the Federal Government for highway construction or for 
many other purposes which might be enumerated. Such a State 
does not by so doing make a surrender of any fundamental 
principle of “states rights.” It does not subject itself to any 
threat that its rights will vanish. It does not place itself in 
what some one has spoken of as a “twilight zone.” It is simply 
rendered more capable of vigorously and effectively conducting 
its activities which are, of course, in the main financed by reve- 
nue from State and local taxation, which in many States has 
become already so heavy as to be almost intolerable. 


PAY OF ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, COAST GUARD, ETC. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I call up Senate Joint Resolution 7, for the 
appointment of a joint committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to investigate the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 7 


Resolved, etc., That a joint committee to be composed of five Mem- 
bers of the Senate, to be appointed by the Vice President, and five 
Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, shall make an investigation 
and report recommendations by bill or otherwise to their respective 
Houses relative to the readjustment of the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the several services mentioned 
in the title of this joint resolution. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this resolution 
is the appointment of a joint commission or committee con- 
sisting of five Members of the House and five Members of the 
Senate for the consideration of the inequalities and differences 
in the pay now allowed in the services of the enlisted and com- 
missioned personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health Sery- 
ice. A similar resolution was passed several years ago and a 
study was made, but other conditions have arisen which made it 
advisable to have this whole matter given thorough considera- 
tion. This resolution was introduced in the House by Mr. 
JAmes, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. A simi- 
lar resolution was introduced in the Senate by the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs of that body. The Senate 
resolution passed the Senate unanimously. This resolution has 
the unanimous report of the Committee on Rules, and I know 
of no opposition to it. Does the minority desire any time? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have six or 
seven minutes given to me. 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield seven minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, there was no opposition to 
this resolution on the part of the minority of the Committee on 
Rules. Those of us who have been here for some little time 
know that for a number of years there has been great pressure 
brought to bear upon the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
the Naval Committee, and probably the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to pass various proposals with refer- 
ence to the readjustment of the pay and allowances of all the 
personnel involyed in this resolution. There is no question in 
my mind that there are some very grave inequalities in the pay 
and allowances of this personnel that need readjustment and 
correction, and I imagine that probably about the best way 
to arrive at some definite conclusion with reference to a sound 
policy in regard to it is to set up a joint committee of this 
sort, although as a matter of general legislative practice I do 
not think that we get very far by this procedure. 

There is one proposition involved here that we may as well 
recognize frankly right now. Whatever may be the result of 
the recommendations made by this select joint committee, in 
the long run I make the prediction now that if these recom- 
mendations are carried into effect they will involve a very sub- 
stantial and possibly a tremendous increase in the amount of 
compensation that will have to be paid under the terms of these 
proposed bills, and we may as well get ready for that proposition 
at this time. This is but a preliminary step in that direction. 

There is another proposition involved here that my attention 
was not called to when we had this matter up before the Com- 
mittee on Rules. It may be that I am putting too strict a con- 
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struction upon the phraseology of this resolution, but I think 
it is worthy of consideration before we pass it. Is it in the 
contemplation of the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce that the jurisdiction given to this joint com- 
mittee under the resolution is intended to confer on that joint 
committee final jurisdiction to report a bill to the House of 
Representatives, to be acted on by the House, as if it were a 
report by a regular standing committee of this House? 

That question is suggested by this language in the resolution, 
and I think it rather important before we pass the resolution 
that we have a clear understanding of the exact purpose of that 
language. I read from the resolution: 


shall make an investigation and report recommendations by bill or 
otherwise to their respective Houses relative to the readjustment— 


And so forth. 

I imagine it was in contemplation only that their recommenda- 
tions should be so concrete as to be recommended in the form 
of direct bills to be referred to the different committees of the 
House for consideration and action. I would like to know the 
construction of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] with 
reference to this proposition. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, a similar resolution was intro- 
duced in 1920, and a similar joint committee appointed in 1920, 
consisting of five Members of the House and five Members of the 
Senate. The House committee consisted of the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. McKenzie; the gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. 
Tilson; the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Byrnes; the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Kraus; and the gentleman from 
Alabama, Mr. Oliver. 

I understand it was their option at that time to report their 
findings or a bill, and in that case they reported a bill which 
went on the calendar and these five gentlemen had charge of 
that legislation before the House. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, My interpretation is that if this com- 
mittee desires to do so they may assume the jurisdiction of 
preparing and filing a bill from this committee to go directly 
to the calendar of the House. 

Mr. JAMES. I understand that that was what was done at 
that time, and I think this is the same phraseology. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think it is important to have that ques- 
tion cleared up, because if that is the case, these big committees 
are surrendering here their final jurisdiction over this legisla- 
tion, and it is a matter that ought to be considered carefully 
before we agree to this resolution. I would like to have the 
opinion of the gentleman from Connecticut on that. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The point to this resolution is that the subject 
matter is just one single thing, the pay, although it applies to 
a number of different services which ordinarily come under the 
jurisdiction of different committees of this House. But we touch 
only the one point in each of these services, and that is the pay. 
Therefore it is a matter that ought to be considered by one 
committee rather than by half a dozen committees, so that that 
one committee may adjust the pay of all the different services 
to the satisfaction of all, and it is not satisfactory to all unless 
they are fair and equal. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman’s construction agree 
witb the statement made by the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
JAMES? 1 

Mr. TILSON. What was done in that case was this: The 
resolution under which we were originally appointed did not 
contain the words “ report by bill.” It directed us to 
report recommendations. 

When we reported our recommendation to the House in the 
form of a bill, immediately the Speaker referred it to this same 
conunittee of five—that is, the House Members of the joint com- 
mittee. We met formally and promptly reported back to the 
House the yery bill that Mr. McKenzie had introduced as an 
individual embodying our recommendations. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So that under this construction of the 
majority leader, under this resolution the select committee, so 
far as the House Members are concerned, will have authority 
to report a finished bill back to the House? 

Mr. TILSON. Les. I think that was the purpose in mind in 
putting in the word “bill,” so that there would be no question 
about it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I hope the members of the committee and 
the Members of the House will understand it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would like the House and the gentleman 
from Alabama to understand that the Committee on Naval 
Affairs does not surrender any of its jurisdiction by the passage 
of this resolution. This resolution provides for only one thing, 
namely, an investigation and a recommendation. It does not 
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refer to the preparation and presentation and consideration of 
the bill by that committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If that is the construction of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, there ought to be a meeting of minds be- 
tween him and the gentleman’s leader, so that hereafter there 
will be no confusion. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Let me read a few words from the reso- 
lution: i 

That this subcommittee shall make an investigation and report 
recommendations by bill or otherwise. 


3 merely reports its recommendations to the Speaker of the 
ouse, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man from Alabama that this matter may be cleared up by sub- 
mitting a parliamentary inquiry to the Speaker. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. I want to reserve five minutes of my 
time and submit this parliamentary inquiry to the Speaker of 
the House: Conceding that this resolution will be adopted, to 
what committee can the joint committee make recommendations 
as to the pay and allowances of the personnel of the Army and 
Navy and Coast Guard and report a bill to that committee? 
Would that joint committee have jurisdiction to report a bill 
to the House under the rules without the necessity of first having 
such a report submitted to the standing committees of the 
House having jurisdiction of the subject matter? I submit that 
as a parliamentary inquiry to the Speaker, if it is permissible 
at this stage. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, there was a direct decision 
on the question by former Speaker Cannon that is absolutely 
applicable to the present situation and came about in the same 
way. 

There is no question but that, under this resolution, the 
House Members of the joint committee can report a bill to the 
House for consideration by the House. This resolution, as pre- 
sented by the House, is exactly as introduced by the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, and exactly as the reso- 
lution that came over from the Senate, and the only people 
who have been specially interested in reporting it out are the 
members of the Naval and Military Affairs Committees. The 
Committee on Rules did not draw this resolution, but took it as 
it came to us, and, under the terms of the resolution, there is 
absolutely no doubt but that the House Members of the joint 
committee can present a bill here containing their recommenda- 
tions, and that that bill may go on the calendar and be con- 
sidered. z 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SNELL. Surely. 

Mr. HOWARD. Under these circumstances, could a ma- 
jority of the committee report a bill on their own account, or a 
bill that was approved by the Senate Members also? 

Mr. SNELL. I think they would agree before they made their 
recommendations. 

Mr. HOWARD, It seems to me that would deprive the reg- 
ular constituted committees of their rights. 

Mr. SNELL, I do not think in this case it would materially 
infringe on the rights of the standing committees. This whole 
proposition would involve three committees, namely, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and the Committee on Naval Affairs; and the 
reason why this is necessary is that heretofore these various 
committees have never agreed about the salaries paid in the 
different branches of the services. 

Now. as I understand it, this bill is intended to coordinate 
these services, and when we get through we will have something 
fair and right, and this special committee will report it to the 
House. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman from New York says the 
members of the Senate committee would be consulted and an 
agreement reached with them as to legislation, would not that 
be giving another body some power or advantage over the pro- 
ceedings of our body? È 

Mr. SNELL. I do not quite understand the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, in the absence of the requisite knowl- 
edge on the part of the chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
I can go no further. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as this parlia- 
mentary question has been suggested, I would like to haye more 
time. 

Mr. SNELL. I will yield to the gentleman more time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. When the Committee on Naval Affairs acted 
upon this resolution—and they acted upon it unanimously—it 
was of course on the basis that any recommendation made by 
this joint committee of ten would of course be considered by the 
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Committee on Naval Affairs and the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Conimerce. 
It is a part of the recommendation. The question, as I see it 
under this rule, is not a question of reporting a bill, but a ques- 
tion of reporting a recommendation. 

Mr. SNELL. Did the gentleman read the resolution? 

Mr. BRITTEN, Yes, It says very clearly, “ by recommenda- 
tion.” 

Mr. SNELL. It says, “by bill or otherwise.” 

Mr. MICHENER. This resolution provides for either one of 
two things. It provides that the committee shall report either 
“by bill or otherwise.“ If it reports by bill, then that bill takes 
its position on the calendar, If it simply recommends, then the 
committee loses its vitality when the report is filed. 

I think the precedent suggested by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. TILSON] is a bad precedent. I think it would be 
a violation of the rules of the House. I see no reason why a 
committee appointed to make an investigation and recommenda- 
tion which has reported in accordance with the terms of the 
resolution creating it should later haye referred to it a bill the 
subject matter of which is within the jurisdiction of one of the 
standing committees of the House. If the committee reports by 
bill, it is reasonable to assume that it may function further in 
the presentation of the proposed legislation to the House. If 
the committee reports recommendations only, then its purpose 
has been performed and then its recommendations must go before 
the regular standing committees of the House. I believe that 
is sound logic and I believe that is in keeping with every prece- 
dent of the House with the exception of the one referred to, 
The Muscle Shoals resolution is hardly a precedent; it provided 
that the committee should report by bill and it gave that bill a 
privileged status on the floor. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In that connection may I ask the gentle- 
man a question? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think it will be admitted that this reso- 
lution is an effort to change the standing rules of the House, 
certainly as far as it deals with this question. 

Mr. MICHENER. In effect it would do that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And, although it is not set out in the 
terms of the resolution itself that a bill reported by the select 
committee will have a privileged status, does not the language 
of the resolution itself, by changing the standing rules of the 
House, confer a privileged status upon such report? 

Mr. MICHENER. No. My interpretation of the resolution 
is this: That if this committee reported by a bill, that bill 
would be placed on the calendar of the House in its proper 
place, but that no privilege would be given to the bill. On the 
other hand, if the committee saw fit to report simply recom- 
mendations, then those recommendations would go to the stand- 
ing committees of the House. Now, right in that connection, 
as a matter of expediency, I think we are all agreed that it 
would be much better to refer all of these matters to one com- 
mittee than to have several committees consider the same mat- 
ter, if we are attempting to get anywhere, but I am speaking 
now entirely about the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. GARRETT. I will ask the gentleman this question, 
which is probably in the form of a parliamentary inquiry: You 
have a joint committee of the House and of the Senate, con- 
sisting of five Members of each. Just how is that joint commit- 
tee going to get a bill into the House? Who is going to intro- 
duce it after they make their report? 

Mr. MICHENER. Any member of the joint committee who 
is a Member of the House, following the previous precedent, 
would be permitted to introduce the bill, 

Mr. GARRETT. He would introduce the bill as one Member 
of the House. The gentleman says any member of the com- 
mittee who is a Member of the House could introduce the bill, a 
bill which carries with it the recommendations of the joint com- 
mittee, or a part of the joint committee. Now, suppose he should 
introduce a bill that was not satisfactory to the people affected. 
Then you would haye hearings before this special committee, 
and not before any standing committee of the House? 

Mr. MICHENER. This is a special committee. This com- 
mittee would investigate this proposition and hearings would be 
held. Then, after the investigation, including the hearings, the 
committee reports a bill to the House, and to that extent the 
functions of the regular committees of the House have been done 
away with in connection with the reporting of this particular 
bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. Then where would that committee come in 
on a call of the committees of the House to get this legislation 
up, if you did not have a rule? 

Mr. MICHENER. It would require a rule, in my judgment. 
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Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. This resolution, as I understand it, under- 
takes to set up a joint committee of both bodies, a committee 
consisting of 10, 5 from each House. That joint committee 
would, as all such legislative bodies must, function by a ma- 
jority. Suppose a majority consisting of the five Senators and 
one Member of the House agreed upon a majority report to 
both Houses in favor of certain action and the other four mem- 
bers of the committee, Members of the House, dissented; where 
would the joint committee’s report be in the House? 

Mr. MICHENER. That is a rather difficult question to an- 
swer and I can give no definite answer. I might say to the 
gentleman that my personal feeling is this: I have arways been 
opposed to these joint commissions in so far as possible. There 
come times, however, when commissions of this kind seem 
necessary for the proper functioning of the House, and I think 
that is a general answer to the gentleman's question. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Do I understand that this is brought about 
on account of inefficiency and want of statesmanship existing 
in the Naval Affairs Committee, the Military Affairs Committee, 
and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? I 
see the chairmen of these committees present. They are yield- 
ing their jurisdiction to consider the question of how much they 
will pay naval officers, marine officers, soldiers, and others 
connected with the service. Now, is that on account of the 
want of statesmanship? 

Mr. MICHENER. No; it is not on account of anything of 
the kind, but I think it is on this account: After the World 
War we found various services considerably complicated as to 
the pay in the various ranks. We have attempted down through 
the years to iron out these things by reporting bills from the 
several committees. Now, as a matter of fact and practically 
speaking, just as soon as the Naval Affairs Committee brings 
in a bill correcting some of the inequalities affecting their 
service, it is immediately found that in the Army there is some 
similar inequality. That brings another bill. Then there is 
the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Lighthouse 
Service, and others, and it was thought by all the departments 
interested that if these various committees through their repre- 
sentatives in the House and Senate were to get together, lay 
their cards on the table, and figure this thing out it-could be 
done more efficiently. 75 
8 ue GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a further ques- 

on 

Mr. MICHENER. Les. 

Mr. GARNER. The three committees I have mentioned, the 
Naval Afairs Committee, the Military Affairs Committee, and 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, would 
have jurisdiction of the question that will be involved in this 
special committee. 

Would it not be a better practice if we appointed three mem- 
bers or five members from each of these committees for the pur- 
pose of considering this legislation, with a view to bringing a 
bill into the House to be considered in the regular order and 
then sent to the other body and let them deal with it as they 
saw ‘fit, rather than to create a joint committee, which would 
have to be a small representation of this House—only five 
Members—to consider such important legislation, whereas five 
members from each of these three committees would mean 15 
members who could give it intelligent consideration, report it 
back to the House of Representatives, and we could consider it 
in due order and send it to the other body and let them handle 
it as they thought proper. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I want to say to the gentleman from Texas 
that the chairmen of the very committees he is so very solici- 
tous about at this time are the very members who introduced 
this resolution and eame to the Rules Committee and asked us 
to pass it, and we did primarily on their recommendation, 

Mr. GARNER. I notice the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Britren] did not understand the resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. I know the gentleman from Illinois came before 
our committee and asked us to pass it, and if the gentleman 
from Illinois did not read and understand the resolution that 
is his mistake and not mine. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman from Illinois did read the 
resolution, and the resolution is now the subject of considerable 
controversy on the floor of the House. The question arises from 
the use of the word “recommendations.” Does that mean a 
bill, and, if it is to be a bill, is the committee of five solely in 
control of the bill, or would it go to the various committees of 
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the House that usually take care of matters of this kind? I 
contend the word “recommendations” does not mean a Dill. 
This rule does not say they shall report a bill which will be 
final. It is to be a recommendation by a bill. I read the resolu- 
tion, and it is very clear to me that the Committee on Naval 
Affairs is not surrendering any of its rights, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The Chair thinks the first question to be determined is 
whether in cases of joint committees a part of such joint com- 
mittee may report to one House and a part to the other. 

The Chair recalls some years ago this matter was under 
debate, and the Chair recalls the general practice was that a 
joint committee could not divide into sections and report to its 
respective Houses, and that side of the question was forcefully 
argued by the gentleman from Illinois, the late Mr. James R. 
Mann. However, the question was directly decided by Mr. 
Speaker Cannon on January 7, 1907 (Hinds’ Precedents, IV, 
4432). The question was raised as to the right of the Members 
on the House side of a joint committee to report directly to the 
House itself, and the Speaker held: 


A joint committee, as the Chair understands it, can report to either 
House; that is, the section of the committee composed of Members of 
the House may report to this House and the section of the committee 
on the part of the Senate may report to the Senate— 


Which disposes of that question. 

There are only two precedents of which the Chair is aware 
which cover this question on which the Speaker is asked to give 
his opinion to-day. 

In 1920 a joint committee to examine into the precise question 
was created. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TI SON] 
was a member of it. It was an act to increase the efficiency of 
the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service, and provided for a special joint committee, to 
be composed of five Members of the Senate, to be appointed by 
the Vice President, and five Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House, and 
further provided: 


It shall make an investigation and report recommendations to their 
respective Houses not later than the first Monday in January, 1922, 
relative to a readjustment of the pay and allowances of the commis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel of the several services herein mentioned. 


This is precisely the language of the present resolution which 
we are considering except it provides not only that the joint 
committee may report recommendations but adds “shall make 
investigation and report recommendations by bill or otherwise.” 
In other words, in so far as the right to report a bill is con- 
cerned, the language of this resolution confers even greater juris- 
diction than the resolution of 1920. 

Now, what happened in the case of the resolution of 19207 
That committee sat and had hearings and a bill was introduced 
by Mr. McKenzie, a member of that committee. The bill was 
referred by the Speaker back to the committee set up under 
that act, and that committee reported a bill and it was referred 
to the calendar and a special rule was had for its consideration 
and it was agreed to and the bill was passed. 

In that case, whether the committee properly had jurisdiction 
to report the bill or not, that jurisdiction was actually con- 
ferred upon it by the reference of the bill by the Speaker. 
That of itself conferred jurisdiction on the committee to report 
a bill. 

In this case, while the Chair is expressing no opinion as to 
the merits of the question, as to whether this committee should 
go further than merely to report recommendations which might 
be referred to the various committees having charge of the sub- 
ject matter, the Chair is of the opinion that if some member of 
this committee, under the wording of this resolution, should see 
fit to introduce a bill, it would be the duty of the Chair, acting 
under the precedent just quoted, to refer that bill back to this 
special committee, and then such disposition could be made of it 
thereafter as they deemed proper. 

The Chair wants to add that if, on the contrary, instead of 
some Member introducing a bill and then having that bill re- 
ferred by the Speaker back to the committee, the committee saw 
fit to report a bill as a committee, that bill would have the right 
to go on the calendar and would be referred to the calendar. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, Mr. Speaker, I do not think the 
gentleman can take me off the floor by such an inquiry. I 
want to make a brief statement and then yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. I am glad the Speaker has clarified the 
question and made plain just what this resolution means. If 
you are not in favor of parting with the jurisdiction conferred 
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upon this joint committee by this resolution, and which has 
been clarified by the ruling of the Speaker, the only way you 
can remedy it is to vote down the previous question, and then 
it can be amended by striking out the words “ by bill or other- 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, under the ruling of the Chair, 
I want to ask you gentlemen if you want to function in this 
matter. I want to say that I am opposed to joint committees. 
I do not think it is a good parliamentary method of considering 
legislation. If you three gentlemen—and your colleagues on 
this side—are really anxious to solve the problem and pay 
these various people that you have jurisdiction over, why can 
not you let this resolution pass by without adopting it, and 
adopt a resolution authorizing five members from each com- 
mittee to consider the question, and authorize them to report 
as a joint committee a bill on the subject? Why do you want 
to create a joint committee and take up the obligations of an- 
other body? This House of Representatives is capable of legis- 
lating. We have as much statesmanship as they have there. 
We have as much industry, we have as much patriotism, and, 
I believe, we can legislate for ourselves and send it over there 
and let them do likewise and not create a joint committee of 
the House and the Senate. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield. 

Mr. PARKER. Is not the object to coordinate and pay these 
various departments? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes, 

Mr. PARKER. If three committees are going to decide it; 
15 = think you can get as good coordination as you can 

y one 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly; 5 men from each committee will 
make 15 men, and they can report a bill to this House. You 
ean introduce it and pass it in the House of Representatives 
and send it over to the other body. Why do you not adopt 
that method? 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield. 

Mr. TILSON. What about the other members of the com- 
mittees—they are not allowed to function? 

Mr. GARNER. They are represented by their own members, 

Mr. TILSON. It seems to me that you are doing the same 
thing to the other members of these several committees that 
you complain of here, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Warren]. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention to an 
omission in this resolution which I am sure has been caused by 
inadvertence. As I understand, the resolution brings within its 
Scope all of the services that are a part of the military forces 
during war. 

The omission I speak of is the absence of any reference to the 
Lighthouse Service. Under the act of Congress of 1917 that 
service by Executive order became a part of the military service 
during war, and it actually became a part during the World 
War. I am wondering if the gentleman from Michigan, in 
charge of the resolution, will not ask unanimous consent to 
correct this very important error by including the Lighthouse 
Service? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, I will say that the resolution was pre- 
sented to the Committee on Rules with the indorsement of the 
several committees of the House having jurisdiction over the 
subject matter. The Lighthouse Service was not mentioned, 
and it was not included. The Committee on Rules accepted the 
resolution as it was presented to us. Since the gentleman has 
called our attention to the matter it has been taken up with 
the chairmen of the respective committees, and I am advised 
that they all agree that the Lighthouse Service should be 
included. 

While I have no authority to speak for the Rules Committee, 
I am sure it was the intention of the committee to report out a 
resolution that would include all of the services similarly 
affected, and I see no reason why the amendment should not be 
adopted. 

Mr. WARREN. I greatly appreciate the attitude of the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RAYBURN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
MicHENER] said, with the consent of the various committees.” 
This matter was never mentioned in our committee. A 

Mr. MICHENER. I said with the consent of the chairmen of 
the various committees. 
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Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman by inadvertence said com- 
mittees. This matter was never mentioned in the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then I misspoke. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Warren], I 
ask unanimous consent of the acting chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] may 
be permitted to offer the amendment suggested by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina without yielding the floor. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state It. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this is a peculiarly drawn 
resolution. The various services are mentioned only in the 
title of the joint resolution. As I recall the rules of the House, 
the title to a joint resolution or bill can be amended only after 
the joint resolution or bill has been passed. If that is true, 
then would it not be proper to agree to the joint resolution, 
and after the joint resolution is agreed to then ask unanimous 
consent to amend the title? 

The SPEAKER. That would be the proper procedure. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then, Mr. Speaker, if there is no further 
debate, I move the previous question. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Evidently, from the decision of the Chair, 
there was no comment and no objection when the Speaker in 
1920 referred the bill that was reported by that special joint 
committee directly back to that joint committee. In other 
words, no contention was made at the time by anyone on the 
floor that that bill should go to the proper House committee. 

The SPEAKER. The proceeding in that case was that not the 
committee itself, but a member of the committee, Mr. McKenzie, 
then chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, introduced 
the bill and Mr. Speaker Gmyrr referred the bill back to the 
joint committee. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Was any contention made at the time that 
that bill should not go to that joint committee, but should go 
to various committees of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not recall any, and thinks 


there was not. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. GARRETT. How long would this joint committee live, 
in a parliamentary sense, after it had made its report to the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. As soon as it makes its report it expires. 

Mr. GARRETT. If the committee expires when it makes its 
report and a bill is reported and goes on the calendar and then 
is referred to the committee, but by what process is the com- 
mittee kept alive or resuscitated from the time it dies? 

The SPEAKER. In the former case the committee had not 
made its report when the bill was introduced. It is very easy 
for the committee to avoid that calamity. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the joint resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, and 
was read the third time, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the joint 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GARNER) there were—ayes 96, noes 40. 

So the joint resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
amend the title by inserting after the comma following the 
word “survey,” in line 5 of the title, the words “ Lighthouse 
Service.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment to the 
title as suggested by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, MICHENER: Line 5 of the title, after the 
comma following the word “survey,” insert “Lighthouse Service.” 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Warren] quite sure 
that this ought to be done? Should they be included with the 
military services? Of course, I wish to do the right thing 
toward the Lighthouse Service. 

Mr. WARREN. This is the only service not included in this 
resolution, and this will include all of the military forces used 
during the war. 
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Mr. HALE. Has the Lighthouse Service been given mili- 
tary rank? All these other services included in this resolution 
are included because military rank has been established in 
those services. It is my information, though I may be in error, 
that there has been no military rank established in the Light- 
house Service. If that is true, before they are brought into 
this joint resolution there should be a military rank estab- 
lished in the service by a separate piece of legislation. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Has this been asked for by the 
Lighthouse Service? 

Mr. WARREN. I can not answer that question. 

“Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Does the gentleman know that 
the men in the Lighthouse Service who correspond to the en- 
listed personnel of other services will lose money by the pas- 
sage of this resolution? 

Mr. WARREN. Of course, I know no such thing. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. I believe that is the fact, 

Mr. WARREN. I can assure the Delegate from Hawaii 
that will not be the fact. It is a fact that the Lighthouse 
Service was taken over under Executive order of the President 
during the World War. 


Mr. TILSON. That is correct, but how about it in time of 
peace? 
Mr. WARREN. In time of peace, of course, it is not: nor is 


the Coast and Geodetic Survey nor the Public Health Service, 
The gentleman must know that one of the greatest lightships 
in the world was torpedoed off Cape Hatteras by a German 
submarine during the World War. 

Mr. TILSON. My only inquiry is whether it belongs in 
there or not. If it does, I would like to see it in. 

Mr. 1 The Coast and Geodetic Survey also ought 
to get in. 

Mr. MICHENER. If this amendment is adopted, the resolu- 
tion must go back to the Senate. If it goes back to the Senate 
and if it is found that the Lighthouse Service should not be 
included, then it can be taken out in the Senate. So far as 
the Committee on Rules is concerned, we are ready to include in 
this resolution what these seryice committees asked us to 
include. The chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, which has control of the Lighthouse Service, 
has asked for this amendment. I assume that he knows about 
the matter. 

Mr. PARKER. I think this ought to be included because, as 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Warren] says, this 
service all along the Atlantic coast was taken over during the 
war. While I am not entirely familiar with the proposition, 
before the amendment is adopted in the Senate I will assure 
the House whether the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee are going to do any injustice or not. I hope no one will 
object to the inclusion of this meritorious service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] to amend the title 
as suggested? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. Corte, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for to-morrow, Wednesday, on account of business of 
his district. 

PRESIDENTS MESSAGE—INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
OGRAPHY (H. DOG. NO. 262) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that 
legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of 
$5,000 for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Inter-American Conference on Bibliography, to be held at 
Habana, Cuba, on February 26, 1930. 


BIBLI- 


HERBERT Hoover. 

THe WuHite House, January 21, 1930. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 20 minutes on Thursday immediately 
after the remarks of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ASWELL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House on Thursday for 20 minutes 
immediately following the remarks of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. AswELL]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


{ 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House on Thursday for 20 minutes subsequent to 
the remarks of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Smoviog]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 20 minutes on Thursday 
following the remarks of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Smovieu]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 6125. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lend to the Governor of Mississippi 250 pyramidal tents, 
complete; fifteen 16 feet by 80 feet by 40 feet assembly tents; 
thirty 11 feet by 50 feet by 15 feet hospital-ward tents; 10,000 
blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases; 5,000 canvas cots; 
5,000 cotton pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed sheets; 20 
field ranges, No, 1; 10 field bake ovens; 50 water bags (for ice 
water); to be used at the encampment of the United Confed- 
erate Veterans, to be held at Biloxi, Miss., in June, 1930. 

The SPEAKER announced also his signature to enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 581. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Jerome 
Bridge Co., a corporation, to maintain a bridge already con- 
structed across the Gasconade Rivyer near Jerome, Mo.; 

S. 967. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a highway bridge across the Hudson River between 
the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, N. T.; 

S. 1752. An act to grant extensions of time on oil and gas 
prospecting permits ; 

S. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
an ambassador to Poland; and 

S. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution to. authorize additional appro- 
priations for the relief of Porto Rico, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 51 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 22, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, January 22, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON THE TERRITORIES 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider bills affecting Alaska and Hawaii. 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To transfer to the Attorney General certain functions in the 
administration of the national prohibition act, to create a 
Bureau of Prohibition in the Department of Justice, (H. R. 
8574.) 


COMMITTED ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend section 407 of Title IV of the merchant marine act 
of 1928. (H. R. 8715.) 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10 a. m.) 


To consider legislation concerning persons of the Western 
Hemisphere who wish to come to the United States, 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


For the grading and classification of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America, and providing com- 
pensation therefor (H. R. 159). 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(2 p. m.) 
Independent offices appropriation bill. 


Navy Department appropriation bill. 
Deficiency appropriation bill. 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider general legislation. 
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COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend section 9 of the Federal reserve act (H. R. 8877). 


ser amend sections 6 and 9 of the Federal reserve act (H. R. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


280. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the past 
adjutant general of the Grand Army of the Republic, transmit- 
ting the journal of the Sixty-third National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, held at Portland, Me., September 
8 to 13, 1929, which is submitted pursuant to Public Resolution 
No. 25, Sixty-eighth Congress, approved June 26, 1924 (H. Doc. 
No. 218), was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 2021, A 
bill to authorize the establishment of boundary lines for the 
March Field Military Reservation, Calif.; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 288). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FISH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. S. J. Res. 40. A 
joint resolution authorizing and requesting the President to 
extend invitations to foreign governments to be represented by 
delegates at the International Congress for the Blind to be held 
in the city of New York in 1931; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 289), Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS K 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1485. A bill for 
the relief of Arthur H. Thiel; without amendment (Rept. No. 
286). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
1502. A bill for the relief of Arthur Daniel Newman; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 287). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIO BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 8912) to amend an act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1927, as amended by an act, May 
23. 1928; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHHRSON: A bill (H. R. 8913) to amend 
the national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8914) to provide for summary prosecution 
of slight or casual violations of the national prohibition act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 8915) to amend section 12 
of the Federal farm loan act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 8916) to create a Federal air 
ecommerce board to regulate interstate commerce by air car- 
riers operating as common carriers of persons and property; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 8917) to amend the 
national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 8918) authoriz- 
ing conveyance to the city of Trenton, N. J., of title to a portion 
of the site of the present Federal building in that city; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 8919) to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a branch home of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers in one of the States of the Southeast; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 8920) to set aside certain 
lands for the Leech Lake Band of Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 8921) 
authorizing an appropriation for payment of claims of the 
Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. ; 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8922) to authorize th 


issue of postage stamps in commemoration of the sesquicenten- 
nial of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown; to the Com- 


mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 8923) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the sesquicentennial of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown; to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 8924) to authorize 
compacts or agreements between States relating to service of 
process and production of witnesses in criminal cases; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN:: A bill (H. R. 8925) to require contractors 
and subcontractors submitting bids for construction of public 
works of the United States to specify the scale of wages to be 
paid for certain occupations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 222), for the appointment of a joint committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to survey and investigate 
the pay, allowances, pensions, compensations, emoluments, and 
retired pay of all persons who served in the military and naval 
forces of the United States in any war; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 223) to pro- 
vide for the expenses of participation by the United States in 
the International Conference for the Codification of Interna- 
tional Law in 1930; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 8926) directing the 
Court of Claims to reopen the case of the city of Cape May, 
N. J., v. The United States (No. E-618), and readjudicate the 
issues therein upon the pleadings and the evidence heretofore 
submitted to said court in said cause; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 8927) for the relief of the 
children of William Wheeler Hubbell and his wife, Elizabeth 
Catherine Hubbell, both deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8928) granting a pension to Evelyn R. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8929) to authorize Lieut. Commander 
Edward O. McDonnell, United States Naval Reserve, to accept 
certificate and distinguished-service cross from the Italian Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 8980) for the relief of 
Dennis H, Sullivan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 8931) granting a pension 
to Jethro Davis, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8982) granting an increase of pension to 
Sina M. McElroy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 8933) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie C. Nordeck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 8934) granting a pension to 
Carrie S. Favell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CONNOLLY: A bill (H. R. 8935) granting a pension 
to Magelen Short; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 8936) authorizing 
the promotion on the retired list of the Navy, of Stuart L. John- 
son, ensign; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bil (H. R. 8937) granting a pension to 
Elijah T. Slaughter (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8988) granting a pension to Flora I. Bar- 
bour (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 8939) granting a 
pension to Florence Harding; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 8940) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Green Turner; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 8941) to extend the benefits 
of the employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to 
Daniel C. Jeffcoat, a former employee of the Government as 
rural carrier; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 8942) to reimburse the William 
L. Gilbert Clock Co. for revenue erroneously paid; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 8948) granting a pension to 
Perry O. Buck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8944) granting a pension to John Dayis; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8945) for the relief of Arthur Moran; to 
the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 8946) authorizing prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Compton Greek, Monmouth 
County, N. J.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 8947) for the relief of Rosa E. 
Plummer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 8948) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Bridget E. Morgan; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 8949) providing for the ap- 
pointment of Julia Johnston as a warrant officer, Quartermaster 
2 United States Army; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs, 

By Mr. KEARNS; A bill (H. R. 8950) granting a pension to 
Thomas J. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 8951) granting an increase 
of pension to Phebe De Moranville; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ; A bill (H. R. 8952) granting an increase of 
pension to Barbera E. Black; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 8953) for the relief of 
Thomas C. Edwards; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 8954) granting a pen- 
sion to Annis M. Lagel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 8955) for the 
relief of Dosha L. Bass; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 8956) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary Grogan; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 8957) granting an increase 
of pension to Maggie Hastaday; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 8958) for the relief 
of certain employees of the Alaska Railroad; to the Committee 
on the Territories, 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 8959) granting an increase of 
— to Annie R. Brooker; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3334. By Mr. BACON: Petition of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, in favor of a 
separate Federal courts building in the Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

3335. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Porter- 
ville, Calif., urging enactment of legislation increasing pensions 
of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3336. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition of Izaak Walton League of 
America, opposing the Ouachita bill (S. 1494); to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

3337. Also, petition from the Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 
the Haaren High School, New York City, and others, favoring 
the bald eagle protection bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3338. Also, petition signed by Henry T. Peek, Smithtown, Long 
Island, branch of the National Committee on Wild Life Legis- 
lation, favoring the American eagle protection bills (S. 2908, 
by Senator NorgecK, and H. R. 7994, by Congressman ANDRESEN, 
of Minnesota) ; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

3339. Also, resolution adopted at a meeting of the Federal 
Bar Association of New York, urging that a new Federal build- 
ing be erected in the Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, 
to take the place of the Federal courts and post-office building at 
Park Row and Broadway; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

3340. Also, letter from the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. of 
New York, opposing Philippine independence; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

3341. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of citizens of Spencer, Wis., 
asking for an increased pension for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3342. By Mr. CHASE: Petition of a number of citizens of 
Clearfield, Pa., twenty-third congressional district of Pennsyl- 
yania, urging action during the present session on legislation 
providing for increase in pensions of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3343. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of 82 
citizens of St. Marys, Elk County, Pa., urging the enactment of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates 
of pension for veterans of the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 
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8344. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of citizens of Lawrence, 
Mass., asking for increase in pensions for Spanish War veterans ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3345. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by G. MeNulty and 
81 other residents of Port Huron, Mich., urging increase in 
pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3346. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Polk County, 
Iowa, relative to Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

8347. Also, petition of citizens of Dallas County, Iowa, rela- 
tive to Robsion-Capper free public school bill; to the Committee 
on Education. 

3348. By Mr. DUNBAR: Petition of George Sparks and 72 
others, of Jeffersonville, Ind., urging the passage of House bill 
2562, granting an increase of pensions to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3349. Also, petition of Samuel Reid Relief Corps, No. 160, 
Salem, Ind., urging immediate legislation for the relief of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

8350. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 126 
voters of Denver, Colo., petitioning for the passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8351. Also, petition signed by 55 voters of Denver, Colo., peti- 
tioning for passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

8352. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition of citizens of Giles County, in 
behalf of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

3353. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of G. W. Mc- 
Creery and approximately 275 others, to increase Spanish War 
veterans’ pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3354. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition signed by various citi- 
zens of Bronx County, requesting speedy consideration and pas- 
sage of legislation providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3355. By Mr. GAMBRILL: Petition of citizens of Maryland, 
favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, for 
the relief of Spanish-American War veterans and their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3356. Also, petition of M. Magill and a number of other citi- 
zens of Maryland, favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans 
and their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3357. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Texas Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association, urging support of the vegetable-oil 
tariff schedule as urged by the farm tariff advocates and as filed 
with both the Senate Finance Committee and the House Ways 
and Means Committee; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3358. Also, petition of Commander Mills, Sand Springs, Okla., 
protesting against any action looking to independence of the 
Philippine Islands or any change in tariff which would inter- 
fere with free access of American cotton products to that 
market; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3359. Also, petition of James S. Connell & Son, sugar brokers, 
New York City, expressing satisfaction in action taken by Senate 
on sugar tariff; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3360. Also, petition of Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, urging support of vegetable-oil tariff schedule as proposed 
by farm tariff advocates and filed with both the Senate Finance 
Committee and the House Ways and Means Committee; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3361. By Mr. GLYNN: Petition of citizens and voters of the 
city of Waterbury, Conn., urging an increase in the pensions of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

8362. Also, petition of Joseph J. Kelley, George C. Carroll, and 
numerous other citizens of Waterbury, Conn., advocating an 
increase in pensions for the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3363. Also, petition of Robert M. Randolph and other citizens 
and voters of Ansonia, Conn., urging an increase in pensions for 
the veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Commiitee on 
Pensions. 

3364. Also, petition of Francis P. Guilfoile, Joseph T. St. 
Louis, and other citizens of Waterbury, Conn., urging an in- 
crease in pensions for veterans of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3365. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition from J. W. Guernsey 
and other citizens of Greene County, Ind., urging passage of 
the National Tribune’s Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3366. By Mr. GUYER: Resolution adopted by board of com- 
missioners of Kansas City, Kans., memorializing the Congress 
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of the United States to enact House joint resolution 167 direct- 
ing the President to proclaim October 11 as General Pulaski's 
Memorial Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3367. By Mr. HADLEY : Petition of citizens of Mount Vernon, 
Wash., indorsing bills providing increased pensions for vet- 
erans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3368. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Petition from several 
citizens of Jamestown, N. Dak., for the early consideration and 
passage of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. $ 

3369. Also, petition from several citizens of Valley City, 
N. Dak., for the early consideration and passage of House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3370. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of 71 residents of Mason 
City, Iowa, urging the passage of House bill 2562, for an in- 
creased rate of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3371. By Mr. HESS: A petition of various citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, urging early consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3372. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of Ben W. Wil- 
son and 31 other residents of Addy, Wash., urging speedy con- 
sideration of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting an 
increase of pension to veterans of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3373. By Mr. HOFFMAN; Petition adopted by the board of 
commissioners, city of Perth Amboy, N. J., memorializing Con- 
gress to enact House Joint Resolution 167, directing the Presi- 
dent to proclaim October 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day for the observance and commemoration of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3374. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of William H. Ward and 
other citizens of Belleville, III., urging the enactment of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, in the Seventy-first Congress; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3375. By Mr. KURTZ: Petition of the Altoona Methodist 
Ministerial, Altoona, Pa., favoring early passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3376. Also, petition of citizens of Blair County, Pa., favoring 
early passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3377. Also, petition of Altoona General Ministerial, Altoona, 
Pa., favoring early passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3878. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of State Agricultural Society 
of Minnesota, urging the adoption of the agricultural tariff rates 
as requested by the national cooperative farm and dairy organi- 
zations ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

3379. By Mr. McCLOSKBEY: Petition signed by Patrick Smith 
and 21 other residents of San Antonio, Tex., favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3380. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Israel Howard, of Good- 
man, Mo., urging the support of Congress in behalf of increased 
rates of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

8381. By Mr. MENGES: Petition of Chester A. Cromleigh 
and other citizens of York, Pa., urging the passage of an amend- 
ment to the present law to extend the date of service-connected 
disability allowance to January 1, 1930, to allow the benefits of 
compensation to disabled veterans of the World War who de- 
velop active tuberculosis prior to the date of January 1, 1980; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3382. By Mr. MONTAGUE: Petition of 30 citizens of the third 
congressional district of Virginia, urging the passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, to increase the pensions of Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3383. By Mr. MOUSER : Petition from Spanish-American War 
veterans and other citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, petitioning for 
favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

8384. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of John 
Cregan, of Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y., and 60 other citi- 
zens of Long Island, favoring the passage of House bill 2562 
and Senate bill 476 increasing the pensions of Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3385. Also, petition of Frank Gillmore, New York City, favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 7994, making it unlawful for any 
person to kill or capture any bald eagle; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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3386. Also, petition of the Retired Men's Club, San Diego, 
Calif., favoring the passage of House bill 3041, amending the 
World War veterans’ act, for hospitalization of Regular Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, and fleet reservists, and retired officers 
and enlisted men; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

8387. Also, petition of Bay Cities of California Veterans Old 
Age Welfare Workers, Veterans of All American Wars, favor- 
ing increased pensions for all veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

3388. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of G. M. Walker, 535 West 
Walnut Street, Springfield, Mo., and numerous citizens of 
Springfield, Mo., urging the passage of more favorable legisla- 
tion regarding Spanish War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3389. Also, petition of C. H. Rice, 1822 East Blaine Street, 
Springfield, Mo., and numerous citizens of Springfield, Mo., 
urging the passage of more favorable legislation for Spanish 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3390. By Mr. ROMJUB: Petition of Edgar J. Knight, Mrs. 
J. E. Billingsley, et al, of Hannibal, Mo., asking for establish- 
ment of national department of public education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

8391. By Mr. SANDLIN: Petition by some of the citizens of 
Bossier Parish, La., indorsing House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. a 

3392. Also, petition signed by some of the citizens of Mans- 
field, La., indorsing House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3393. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of 15 residents of Winner, 
Penturen, and Hiwood, Minn., urging Congress to enact a bill 
increasing the pensions of veterans of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3394. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of 134 citizens of Hooker 
and southern Cherry Counties, Nebr., asking for speedy consid- 
eration and passage of pending bills providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces 
of the United States during the Spanish War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3395. By Mr. SNOW: Petition of Willis S. Leighton, of 
Brewer, Me., and many others, urging the speedy consideration 
and passage of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates 
in pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3396. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition of Charles E. Lodewick 
and others, of Louisville, Ky., urging the passage of House 
bill 2562, granting an increase of pensions to Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3397. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Mattapan, Mass., and vicinity, requesting early consideration 
and passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3398. By Mr. WILLIAMSON; Petition of Louis Mayer and 
66 other residents of Meade and Lawrence Counties, S. Dak., 
praying for the passage of legislation providing for increased 
rates of pension for Spanish-American War yeterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


SENATE 
Wepnespayr, January 22, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George La Follette Shortridge 
Ashurst Gillett McCulloch Simmons 
Baird Glass McKellar Smith 
Barkley Glenn MeMaster Smoot 
Bingham Goff cag Steck 

Blaine Goldsborough Met Steiwer 
Blease Greene Moses Sullivan 
Borah Grundy Norbeck Swanson 
Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harris Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harrison Oddie Townsend 
Broussard Hatfield Overman Trammell 
Capper Hawes Patterson Tydings 
Caraway Hebert Phipps Vandenberg 
Connally Heflin Pine Wagner 
Copeland Howell Ransdell Walcott 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Jones Robsion, Ky, Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Kean Schall Watson 
Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 
Frazier Keyes Shipstead 
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Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate by illness. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My colleague the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastinas] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. WALCOTT presented resolutions adopted by the Foreign 
Missionary Society of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of New 
Haven, and the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Middletown, in the State of 
Connecticut, favoring the prompt ratification by the Senate of 
the proposed World Court protocol, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the board of trustees 
of Temple Beth El, of Stamford, and the Hartford section, Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, of Hartford, in the State of Connecticut, 
opposing any change of the existing calendar which would in- 
clude a blank day or disarrange the fixed periodicity of the 
Sabbath, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
New Haven, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Middletown, and the Leb- 
anon League of Women Voters, in the State of Connecticut, 
fayoring the passage of the bill (S. 255) for the promotion of 
the health and welfare of mothers and infants, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hartford, 
Lebanon, Torrington, Wethersfield, New Britain, Waterford, 
West Hartford, Willimantic, Stafford, South Manchester, Glas- 
tonbury, Wilson, Watertown, Woodstock, Portland, and Wind- 
sor, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of 
legislation’ granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the City Council of 
Bristol, Conn., favoring the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana presented the petition of D. M. 
Wills and sundry other citizens, being patients of the Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. SULLIVAN presented a resolution adopted by Fred Coe 
Post, No. 20, the American Legion, in the State of Wyoming, 
favoring the passage of legislation extending the time for filing 
application for adjusted service compensation certificates, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a communication from Dr. Arthur 
MacDonald, of Washington, D. C., relative to the retirement 
annuity of civil-seryice employees, which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service, 


DUTIES ON CANADIAN GRAIN AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mr. BORAH. I have here a petition in the form of an afti- 
davit, which I submit and ask to have read. 

There being no objection, the affidavit was read and referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


My name is Edward J. Cunningham. I live at 186 West Chippewa 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. My present occupation is construction foreman. 
For 17 years I was employed in various capacities with the Delwood, 
Marine, and other elevators. I hereby charge that through the so-called 
overrun system the United States Government is being defrauded of 
more than $200,000 a year in customs duties on Canadian grain. I 
have brought this information to the attention of Fred A. Bradley, col- 
lector of customs, port of Buffalo; Richard A. Templeton, United States 
district attorney; and Harry Smith, deputy collector of customs, port of 
Buffalo. I first brought this information to them in October, 1926. I 
have corresponded with them, have gone to see them, and have used 
every means in my power to haye some official action taken, and have 
been put off and delayed. I am willing to appear as a witness in any 
action that may be begun by the Government, either criminal or civil, 
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in regard to these grain defrauds. I have complete figures and informa- 
tion, which I am willing to divulge to any responsible persons, showing 
absolute proof that such frauds have been perpetrated. I severed my 
connection with the grain industry in 1926, and I am reliably informed 
that these illegal proceedings are still going on. 
Epwarp J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Sworn to before me this 18th day of January, 1930. 
Saran J. SLAcER, 
Commissioner of Deeds, Buffalo, N. Y. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 170) provid- 
ing for a commission to study and review the policies of the 
United States in Haiti, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, to which was referred the bill (S. 3219) to discon- 
tinue the coinage of the $2.50 gold piece, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 135) thereon. 

MILITIA TARGET RANGE RESERVATION, UTAH 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys I report back favorably, with an amend- 
ment, Senate bill 64, to authorize the Secretary of War to 
secure for the United States title to certain private lands con- 
tiguous to and within the Militia Target Range Reservation, 
State of Utah, and I submit a report (No. 134) thereon. 

I have here a letter from the Secretary of War in relation to 
this bill, and desire action upon it as quickly as possible. I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 5, after the word “ pur- 
chase,” to insert “or condemnation,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of eliminating certain pri- 
vate holdings within the Militia Target Range Reservation, the Secre- 
tary of War is authorized to acquire by purchase or condemnation the 
fee simple and absolute title to certain private lands located within the 
boundary lines of the Militia Target Range Reservation, located in 
Utah and Salt Lake Counties, Utah, withdrawn and reserved by Execu- 
tive order of the President dated April 24, 1914, and amended by Execu- 
tive order of April 13, 1915. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War is also hereby authorized to acquire by 
purchase for military purposes the complete title to certain other lands 
held under private ownership and situated contiguous to said Militia 
Target Range Reservation. 

Sec. 3. The lands to be acquired under this act are to be used as a 
trainingecamp for the National Guard, for other troops of the Army 
of the United States, and for other military purposes, and contain a 
total area of 7,221.21 acres, more or less. That for the purpose of 
acquiring titles to these lands and improvements thereon the sum of 
$54,160 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, which amount shall become immediately available 
upon the approval of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what ex- 
penditure is contemplated under the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifty-four thousand dollars, 

Mr. JONES. How many acres are involved? 

Mr. SMOOT. The letter does not say. I have here a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of War which I should like to put in 
the Reoorp. It is private land that it is desired to use. 

Mr. JONES. It has not been used heretofore? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the letter from 
the Acting Secretary of War be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., September 9, 1929. 
Hon. Grnarp P, NYE, 
Chairman Committce on Public Lands and Surveys, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR NYD: Careful consideration has been given to the bill 
(S. 64) transmitted with your letter of April 27, 1929, with request for 
a report thereon and sueh views relative thereto as the department might 
desire to communicate. 

There are no applicable provisions of existing law wbich permit the 
purehase of the land in question. 
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This bill, which authorizes an appropriation of $54,160, is identical 
with S. 1733, Sixty-eighth Congress; S. 785, Sixty-ninth Congress; and 
S. 1314, Seventieth Congress, which have been previously reported on. 

I favor the passage of the proposed legislation for the following 
reasons, provided it is amended by inserting the words “or condemna- 
tion immediately after the word “ purchase in line 5. 

The acquisition of this land would be of benefit to the National Guard 
of Utah, as it is needed for target-range purposes. The National Guard 
of Utah has occupied the Jordan Narrows Camp for field instruction 
during the summer periods of 1926, 1927, and 1928. The State of 
Utah has leased a camp site adjacent to the military reservation for a 
period of 30 years and approximately $60,000 Federal funds have been 
expended in erecting necessary camp buildings on the leased area. 

If any additional information from the War Department is desired, I 
shall be pleased to furnish it. Should hearings be held upon the pro- 
posed legislation, suitable witnesses will be designated to appear. 

This report has been submitted to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, who advises that it is not in conflict with the financial program 
of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Parrick J. HURLEY, 
Acting Beoretary of War. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S, 3228) granting a pension to Will P. Acker; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3229) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the southern district of New York; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3230) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States to hear, adjudicate, and render 
judgment on the claim of Hazel L, Fauber, as administratrix, 
C. T. A., under the last will and testament of William Harrison 
Fauber, deceased, against the United States, for the use or 
manufacture of inventions of William Harrison Fauber, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 3231) to compensate Harriet C. Holaday; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3232) granting a pension to Ellen J. Strong (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3233) to amend the World War adjusted compensa- 
tion act by giving widows, children, and dependents of veterans 
who died before July 1, 1924, the full benefits of the act accruing 
to veterans living as of July 1, 1924; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 3234) for the relief of Oscar P. Hebert; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3235) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Perry (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 8236) granting a pension to Jessie May Bennett; 

A bill (S. 3237) granting a pension to Guy Fruit; 

A bill (S. 3238) granting a pension to B. F. Smith; 

A bill (S. 3239) granting a pension to Oliver L. Wolford; 

A bill (S. 3240) granting a pension to Adrian W. Wisner; and 

A bill (S. 8241) granting an increase of pension to Adaline 
Hendrixson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN; 

A bill (S. 3242) for the relief of the Exchange National Bank 
of Atchison, Kans.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3243) for the relief of Tracy Lee Phillips; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 8244) granting an increase of pension to Abbie W. 
Mudgett; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3245) granting a pension to Caroline F. Emery; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. BROCK submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $8,000 for investigation of losses by insect pests in con- 
fections and nut meats, intended to be proposed by him to 
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House bill 7491, the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, 
which was ordered to be printed and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BLEASE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $2,500,000 for the relief of the State of South Carolina, 
as a reimbursement or contribution in aid from the United 
States, induced by the extraordinary conditions of necessity 
and emergency resulting from the unusually serious financial 
loss to the State of South Carolina through the damage to or 
destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 7491, the Agricultural 
Department appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMERICAN TRANSATLANTIO CO. 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
208), which was referred to the Committee on Claims: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 3175) entitled “A bill for the relief of the 
American Transatlantic Co.,“ now pending in the Senate, together with 
all the accompanying papers, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the 
Court of Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911; and the said court shall proceed with the 
same in accordance with the provisions of such act and report to the 
Senate in accordance therewith. 


THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the public school is the city of 
refuge for the children of rich and poor alike. It is the source 
from which knowledge flows through all the channels of our 
State and national existence. It is the promise and prophecy 
of our future, the saving grace and mainstay of things dear to 
the life of the Republic. 

In the democracy of the public-school room noble principles 
and high ideals are born, and from it comes the breath of life 
to our free institutions. It is the citadel and stronghold of 
liberty. Destroy the public school and you strike a deadly blow 
to free government in America. 

Mr. President, in this connection I desire to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the New York Telegram entitled 
“The Pope’s Encyclical,” and also an article from Rome, Italy, 
under date of January 14, by William H. Stoneman, entitled 
“Pope's Attack Hits Schools in America.” 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Telegram, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, Tuesday, 
January 14, 1930] 


“ Give light and the people will find their own way” 
Tue Porr’s ENCYCLICAL 


When the Catholic schools of this country were attacked this news- 
paper defended their right to exist. It has opposed the Ku-Klux Klan, 
the Anti-Saloon League, Protestant political pulpiteering in general, and 
antievolution laws, since such laws subordinate education to religious 
belief. 

On the same ground—the ground of religious freedom—it takes issue 
with that portion of the Pope's encyclical, as reported in cables to 
America, in which the Pope deals with the public schools. 

We believe his opinions to be at variance with one of the principles 
on which this Republic was founded and to which it is still devoted, 

Religious freedom is guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States, and there can be no religious freedom where any church or 
group of churches dominates the entire educational system. 

In the name of that religious freedom this Nation has accorded the 
Catholic Church and the various other denominations the right to main- 
tain their own denominational schools if they so desire. 

In the name of the same freedom we have the publie school, supported 
by general taxation, and to which children of all denominations or no 
denominations are welcome. In those schools the teaching of religion is 
barred. 

The issue raised by the encyclical therefore is not only simple but 
elear cut. 

It is the Pope's conception that the church should predominate in 
educational matters, 

It is our conception that the church, no matter of what denomination, 
should be left out of the educational system except for the schools it 
actually maintains, 


Porr’s ATTACK Hrrs SCHOOLS IN AMERICA—LATEST ENCYCLICAL Is 
SEEN AS AIMED AT THIS NATION—VATICAN CONDEMNS PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION FOR CATHOLIC CHILDREN 


By William H. Stoneman 


ROME, ITALY, January 14 (C. D. N.).—The severe attack against non- 
sectarian public schools which Pope Pius chose to make in his encyclical 
letter to the members of the Catholic Church, dated December 31 and 
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printed for the first time last Saturday, is expected to have strong 
repercussions in the United States, where the public-school system has 
developed as it has in no other country in the world and where pupils 
of all denominations are wont to study side by side. 

In his letter, which is being translated into English and shortly will 
be transmitted to all the Catholic clergy in the United States for their 
instruction, Pope Pius prohibits the attendance of Catholic children at 
public schools except in most exceptional circumstances. He also pro- 
hibits them from attending any other mixed schools even in cases where 
special religious instruction is provided for them. 


AFFECTS HIGHER STUDENTS 


This will affect high school and college students as well as those in 
the elementary schools. The influence it may have in the United 
States, where the Catholic population is approximately 20,000,000, is 
expected to be tremendous. 

“The social institution of the school was born first from the family 
and the church, and then of the state,“ the letter reads. We renew 
and affirm [expressions of previous Popes] and the laws of the church 
to the effect that the frequenting of non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed 
schools, which are openly indifferent to Catholic and non-Catholic with- 
out distinction, is prohibited to Catholics and only tolerated in specified 
eircumstances of time and place and under special provisions, 

“Also, it is not permitted for Catholics to attend any mixed school 
(worst of all if it is a single school obligatory to all) in which although 
Catholic students are given special instruction, they receive the rest of 
the instruction from non-Catholic professors in common with non-Catho- 
He students. 


CHURCH CONTROL NECESSARY 


“A school does not conform to the rights of the church and the 
Christian family and become worthy of attendance by Catholic pupils 
just because religious instruction—generally too parsimoniously—is 
given. In this respect, necessary to all teaching and organization of a 
school, teachers, program, books, and discipline, must be governed by a 
Christian spirit under the direction and maternal vigilance of the church 
so that religion will be the real foundation and the crowning of all 
instruction in all grades.” 

The Pope expressed the belief that it is the duty of every country 
having any Catholic population to provide special subsidies for the main- 
tenance of Catholic schools. If the state is not willing to do this, it 
is the duty of the Catholics to contribute enough so that “Catholic 
education for Catholic youth in Catholic schools” may become a reality, 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT—ARTICLE BY SENATOR WALSH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rxoonb an article written by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] on the prohibition question, 
which was published in the New York Times of January 19 
last. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, January 19, 1930] 
CAN PROHIBITION BE ENrorcen? No 


After 10 years of national prohibition and a half-century of expe- 
rience with State prohibition, and with public opinion more sharply 
divided than ever as to whether the eighteenth amendment be a blessing 
or a curse, both sides to this raging controversy concede that prohibi- 
tion is not now enforced to the extent of bringing about temperance 
or the disuse of liquor. The great and immediate question which now 
faces the country is: Can it be enforced? 

Both the convinced and the political prohibitionists say, “ Yes.” 
However, they are not in complete accord upon all suggested proposals 
for further governmental force and restraint. Those who are pro- 
hibitionists primarily as a matter of political expediency are willing 
to give the enforcement authorities more money, more men, and more 
penalties, but they are apparently not willing to follow the extremists 
to the point of making personal indulgence a crime. 

A discourse upon the economic advantages and moral gains which 
are claimed to accrue to a state of society in which total abstinence 
from alcoholic beverages prevails is not germane to the question under 
discussion. I propose to confine myself to a brief recital of the reasons 
which, in my judgment, impel the irresistible conclusion that pro- 
hibition, in the final analysis, can not be enforced by just, reasonable, 
and constitutional methods, and hence does not and will not prohibit. 

I do not assert that in limited areas it is impossible to enforce a 
law which is not sustained and sanctioned by enlightened public opinion. 
Suppose that Congress, which legislates for the voteless ¢ity of Wash- 
ington, enacted a statute prohibiting the operation of motor vehicles 
within the District of Columbia. However much the residents might 
protest, however powerful their indignation, it would be possible to en- 
force such a law by the simple expedient of policing every thoroughfare. 

But laws which seek to regulate personal and private conduct and 
habits stand on an entirely different footing. Only when public spirit 
is on the side of the law is the law generally obeyed. Enforcement 
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is always difficult, but when the law declares that conduct widely prac- 
ticed and widely regarded as innocent is a crime, enforcement is impos- 
sible. It has been demonstrated over and over again in every land and 
in every age that the multitude of points of resistanee of any law that 
involves the personal habits of many people make enforcement a special 
category that invariably results in resistance and revolt. The fathers 
of the Republic understood this principle and made a Constitution to 
secure, not to “deny,” personal liberty, 
Prohibition aims directly at a physical satisfaction of nature and a 
social custom, the indulgence of which is not in and of itself morally 
Wrong. Constitutional and legislative flat alone do not and can not 
‘restrain this custom or modify the mental attitude toward it. Com- 
pulsory enforcement of the ban upon the use of intoxicating beverages 
can be achieved only if the means for the indulgence of this appetite are 
put beyond the reach of mankind. Let us face the fact that to accom- 
plish this alcohol in all its varieties must be eradicated from. the uni- 
verse, for so long as alcohol exists intoxicating beverages of many 
brands and kinds can be made. 


ALCOHOL IN NATURE 


Of course, alcohol can not be eradicated; first, because so long as we 
have sugar we have fermentation, and fermentation produces alcohol; 
and second, because alcohol as a chemical ingredient is indispensable 
to industry and indispensable to medicine—wholly apart from the moot 
question of the medicinal value of liquor. 

Prohibitionists, however, inwardly conscious of the utter impossibility 
of putting alcoholic beverages entirely beyond the reach of mankind, 
refuse to concede that prohibition enforcement rests on that premise. 
Instead they profess to believe that prohibition can be enforced; first, 
by partial suppression of the supply, to be achieved by punishments and 
penalties for the trafficker in liquor; second, by detection and punish- 
ment of the individual partaker of alcoholic stimulants; and third, ff 
all else fails, by an appeal to public conscience voluntarily to observe 
an edict which the State finds itself utterly unable to enforce by 
coercion. S 

All efforts to enforce prohibition, either attempted or proposed, fall 
within these three main categories—two compulsory and the third 
voluntary. 

We have now had 10 years of practical experience with attempted 
enforcement along the lines of the first category, with all of the various 
schemes for making individual access to alcoholic beverages difficult 
and hazardous and expensive. I will not cite the statistics to the effect 
that the number of arrests, the insanity, and deaths caused from alco- 
holism have increased, or even the increase in the seizure of stills and 
liquor year by year, for these are disputed points and aside from the 
immediate question, 


LIQUOR STILL PROCURABLE 


I am willing to concede for the sake of argument that the total con- 
sumption of alcohol has diminished, though that is a strongly disputed 
question, with statistical data pointing to an opposite conclusion. But 
certainly no open-minded person disputes that access to alcoholic bever- 
ages still remains comparatively easy, and that abundant opportunities 
continue to prevail for the indulgence of man’s natural appetite. Un- 
doubtedly inconveniences have increased and the methods of obtaining 
and consuming liquor have been changed and modified. 

Those who assert that prohibition enforcement is already a reality in 
their next breath refute that assertion by espousing proposals for multi- 
plying the enforcement aids on land and sea, for tripling the penalties, 
for enlarging the courts and prisons to suppress a traffic which persists 
with but intermittent abatement in defiance of existing laws and existing 
law enforcement. 

I emphatically assert that though up-to-date prohibition enforcement 
has displaced the corñer saloon with the speak-easy (both ignoble insti- 
tutions), has taken away to a large extent the poor man's glass of beer, 
has changed American habits to some degree by transferring to the 
home much of the liquor drinking which was formerly done in public, it 
has not stopped widespread indulgence in liquor. 

The crime and corruption and the disrespect of law and the break- 
down in our legal machinery, which the prohibitionist sneeringly dis- 
regards and which haye attended the efforts to enforce prohibition, is a 
tragic story outside the purview of this article. For the purposes of 
the present discussion it is enough to show that prohibition has failed 
of enforcement without attempting to decide whether the grave evils 
which have accompanied the attempted cure are worse for America than 
was the indefensible ailment of intemperance, for which prohibition was 
prescribed, 

Let us now examine what we can do that we have not already done 
to enforce the eighteenth amendment. 

We can, as urged this very week by the President, consolidate the 
Federal adminsitrative agencies of prohibition enforcement. We can 
increase the number of prohibition agents, we can raise their pay, 
we can create more judges and build more jails, and we can codify 
the laws, and we can increase the penalties for the manufacture and 
transportation and sale of liguor. And with what result? We will 


have increased tax burdens, increased graft and corruption, increased 
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difficulty in obtaining jury convictions—higher prices, perhaps, for 
liquor from bootlegger channels and poorer quality with more poison, 
with, alas! corresponding increases in “home manufacture“ of alco- 
holic refreshment, Just as long as there are grapes, there will be wine; 
just as long as there is yeast and malt, there will be home brew; 
just as long as there is corn, there will be moonshine. 

Though public opinion, in my judgment, would never sanction such 
steps, it will be theoretically possible to build a fence high enough, 
guarded by a continuous sentry line the full extent of the Canadian 
and Mexico borders; to blockade our far-flung coast line with myriad 
patrol boats; to dot the skies with an air patrol; thereby, and only 
by such means, effectively cutting off importations of Hquor. Just such 
militaristic proposals are now being seriously pressed upon Congress. 

Yet all this added machinery would be only a small step in effective 
suppression of the liquor supply. The attitude of many millions would 
remain unchanged. Alcohol is an unescapable by-product of many 
legitimate and essential domestic industries. Alcohol is an indispen- 
sable necessity to other industries. I can not believe that its diver- 
sion for beverage purposes can ever be successfully prevented. And 
even if that, too, were achieved, we would still have the individual 
householder to deal with. 

Shall we make it a felony to possess a kettle or a bottle or a spigot 
and funnel? Shall we destroy our vineyards that grape Juice may not 
be turned into wine? Cut down our orchards that apple juice and 
peach juice may not be converted into cider and brandy? Is malt and 
rye and corn to be prohibited? Of course not. Such suggestions are 
ridiculous in their very statement, Yet it is only by such means that 
the home supply of intoxicating beverages is to be eliminated. So we 
must concede that the opportunity for indulgence in liquor can not be 
removed. 

PUNISHMENT FOR INDULGENCE 


Since enforcement of prohibition by suppression of liquor or what 
makes liquor is impossible, and recognizing this fact, its advocates are 
already turning to proposals of compulsory enforcement which fall 
within the second category—proposals looking to the apprehension and 
punishment of the individual who indulges his natural appetite in 
contravention of a statutory decree. 

But what is to be said of the means and methods which must be 
resorted to in order to detect and apprehend the individual who 
possesses or partakes of a beverage containing more than one-half of 
1 per cent of alcohol in the traditional privacy and security of his own 
domicile? Man-made laws prohibiting sex expressions which are 
taught to be moral wrongs are incapable of effective enforcement for 
the simple reason that detection of such crimes is seldom possible. 
How, therefore, can the prohibition of private liquor drinking, ad- 
mittedly not morally wrong, be enforced? Enforcement without a gen- 
eral system of espionage will be necessarily limited to public and open 
violations, as in the case of statutory sex edicts. 

The law can not suppress the desire; it can not banish the opportun- 
ity for gratification of the desire so long as man lives within four walls 
and a mildly stimulating beverage is of easy access, Compulsory pro- 
hibition, therefore, will only be attained if man is deprived of the 
privacy and security of his home, and an army of agents and spies 
and pursuivants, upheld by every law agent of the Government, are to 
exercise constant personal surveillance. 

Again, we must conclude that the second category of compulsory 
enforcement, which looks to apprehension and punishment of the indi- 
vidual citizen who violates the prohibition ban, must be as abortive as 
are the methods within the first category, present or proposed, which 
look to the suppression of traffic in alcoholic beverages. 

The conclusion is unescapable that in the United States in this pres- 
ent era the enforcement of prohibition by methods of compulsion is 
doomed to failure in the future as it has been in the past. No doubt 
Congress and the executive branches of the Government will continue 
for some time to come with efforts to enforce it along present lines. 
Perhaps further aid of the States may be enlisted to suppress com- 
mercialized traffic in liquors, though I doubt it and am inclined to 
believe that the trend within the States is in the opposite direction. 

It may be that the Government will succeed in making some further 
headway in suppressing the transportation and sale of liquors com- 
mercially and in preventing the diversion of industrial alcohol and in 
forbidding medicinal liquor, though I am personally skeptical of any 
program in that direction. But even so, unless and until man volunta- 
rily relinquishes the use of intoxicating beverages, violation of the pro- 
hibition law will persist on such a large scale that it can not be success- 
fully claimed that the law is enforced. 

Prohibition can not be enforced, therefore, except by voluntary ab- 
stinence and individual acceptance, There are millions of Americans 
who still believe with the early Roman Christian, Lou can not make 
me a criminal by edict.” I find evidence on every hand among liberal 
and open-minded people of an increasing realization of this fact. 

AIMS OF THE AMENDMENT 

Yet enactment of the eighteenth amendment proceeded upon the as- 

sumption that temperance could not be obtained by voluntary modera- 
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tion, that the spiritual appeal against overindulgence would or did fail, 
that mankind could not be expected to control of his own accord his 
appetite for intoxicants, and that the only method of achieving temper- 
ance was to deprive man of all opportunity to indulge his appetite. It 
sought to substitute compulsion for persuasion, notwithstanding the 
fact that the policy of persuasion was making substantial progress. 

For more than a century the churches in America preached the evils 
of intemperance. The abuses of strong drink was portrayed in countless 
forums; public sentiment became arrayed against the open saloon; 
society frowned on drunkenness. Yet millions of citizens refused to 
accept the theory that the moderate use of liquor was morally wrong 
or that liquor in moderation was necessarily physically harmful. Now 
we have the legal ban, and for the former spiritual appeal, “ Sign the 
pledge,” was substituted the legal slogan, “Obey the law!” Neither 
has sufficed to end indulgence in intoxicating beverages. In the light of 
history only blunted partisans dare to suppose the legal appeal will 
succeed where the spiritual appeal failed. 

We are, indeed, in a sad plight. We are now witnessing a new drive 
never before necessary in America to inculeate the doctrine of respect for 
law and law observance in the hearts of our citizens. I would devoutly 
wish that it might succeed, but it can not fully succeed so long as the 
prohibition law is honored only by its breach. What real prospect is 
there that this law, impossible of enforcement by coercion, can be 
enforced by voluntary submission? I answer, “ None at all.” 

We have the statutory ban to prohibit liquor to-day because it was 
contended that pleas, prayers, and persuasion of more than a century 
had failed. Because the law is demonstratedly incapable of compulsory 
enforcement we are back again to pleas and persuasion not to foreswear 
liquor for liquor’s sake but for the law's sake. 

Unfortunately for the law, it attempts the impossible. Attempting 
the impossible, it is foredoomed to fail; failing, it falls into disrepute, 
and in disrepute the pleas to obey go unheeded. It is a vicious circle 
from which there is no escape, except to recognize that prohibition can 
be enforced neither by armed force nor by peaceful persuasion, and that 
on this tenth anniversary of the eighteenth amendment we have not only 
still on our hands the age-old question of liquor but all of the new and 
graver ills and difficulties which our “ noble experiment” with prohibi- 
tion in its present form has hatched. We should admit the facts and act 
accordingly. Modification rather than enforcement is the legislative 
need; intelligent work for temperance for all and total abstinence for 
those who need it are the spiritua] needs. 


GREAT LAKES-HUDSON SHIP CANAL-—-ADDRESS BY SENATOR COPE- 
LAND, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by my colleague 
[Mr. CopELAND] at the recent meeting of the National River and 
Harbor Congress on the subject of the Great Lakes-Hudson 
Ship Canal, the True Route to the Sea. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr, President, fellow delegates, I say that with some pride, because 
the mayor of my city was good enough to appoint me as one of the 
representatives of the port of New York to attend the meeting here 
to-day, 

I was very much interested in the part of the address made by Sena- 
tor Walsk that I heard. I was not surprised at all that he gave so 
much emphasis to the water-power development question. If I speak 
in criticism of that, you will understand I am not criticizing my bril- 
Hant colleague from the Senate. I am simply speaking the conviction of 
my heart that the proposal to develop the St. Lawrence River is not 
a navigation scheme; it is a water-power scheme; it relates to hydro- 
electric development. 

We are not going to destroy the power of the St. Lawrence if we 
have a canal somewhere else. The power will be there to be developed. 
I have seen a splendid scheme for the development of power put out by 
Mr. M. F. Bowen, an unselfish engineer who has worked for years on 
this project. But, I want to consider the question of the St. Lawrence 
Canal, or some other canal, with reference to navigation. 

If I found myself at any time disheartened or in doubt regarding 
what should be the attitude of an American on the subject, I would 
certainly look at the map. I never have found myself disheartened 
but one single glance at the map ought to be sufficient reason to induce 
any American to say: “I will never invest a million dollars of my coun- 
try’s money in a project which goes largely through foreign soil.” 

If you are really and truly interested in the matter of the canal you 
will get close enough to this map to see what is involved in the discus- 
sion. This blue line [indicating] represents the proposed location of 
the St. Lawrence Canal. At this point it lies in the United States so 
everything above this cane represents territory which is Canadian and 
not American. 

The St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario to the boundary is 166 
miles long. When you leave Lake Ontario and go east, at a distance of 
166 miles, the river leaves American territory. From there it is 66 
miles—from that boundary—to Montreal, and then a thousand miles 
from Montreal to the sea. I want you to bear in mind, too, the tre- 
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mendous distance that this entrance to the sea is above American 
territory. Where the canal leaves the Straits of Belle Isle is at a 
point 700 miles north of the American boundary, as far north as Hud- 
son Bay, and a thousand miles east. 

If I were considering this canal purely as a grain-carrying body of 
water, I would not have any objection to it, because the sale of export 
grain, export wheat, certainly is in Liverpool; that is the world market, 
and the general direction of this canal is toward Liverpool because 
England lies up here [indicating].. But if I am considering this canal 
as something more than a wheat-carrying canal, as something of in- 
terest to my country, I do not care to have it pointed toward England. 
I want it pointed toward the United States. 

Compare this route with the canal through New York State. I did 
not make this map. I have not arranged these distances or the pro- 
portions on it. That is an official map issued by our Government, and 
it shows that from Lake Ontario to New York City is 314 miles. A 
canal is already there and the river, of course, from Albany down has 
been developed with $150,000,000 in appropriations already made for 
a depth of channel of 27 feet and that is being dredged. So, half the 
canal is already built, and the total distance from Lake Ontario to New 
York City is 314 miles, while the distance from Lake Ontario to the 
St. Lawrence and down past Nova Scotia to New York City is 1,500 
miles, 

What about the traffic on the St. Lawrence Canal? Very careful 
studies have been made of the amount of traffic that this canal will 
carry, and 10,000,000 tons is the outside figure of what can be found. 
Of this amount 60 per cent would represent wheat; about 6,000,000 
tons would be wheat and two-thirds of that 6,000,000 tons would be 
Canadian wheat; that would be 4,000,000 tons. So, so far as the wheat 
going is concerned, Canada would be much more benefited than the 
United States. 

The great argument—I did not hear the early part of my colleague's 
address, and I presume he talked about wheat—bnut the great argument 
used in Congress is that the Great Northwest—Montana, the Dakotas, 
and Minnesota—would be tremendously benefited if this canal were 
built. Let me show you what the truth is: This part of our country 
[indicating the northwestern section on the map], this being the 
boundary line between the United States and Canada, this part of our 
country is going to be at a disadvantage probably for all time as a 
wheat-growing section of our land. Why do I say that? Because of 
what is happening. 

This is what we find when we study the grain situation: The land 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta in this part of the Dominion of Canada 
[indicating] is better wheat land than our lands are; they are of 
virgin soil, very rich land, of larger acreage of wheat than we can 
produce, and their labor costs are very much less. As a result of their 
points of superiority over our country, there is shown a marked in- 
crease in acreage in Canada. Twenty years ago it had 8,000,000 acres 
of wheat land. To-day it has 25,000,000 acres of wheat land. Canada 
has trebled her acreage of wheat land in 20 years. Twenty years ago 
we had 45,000,000 acres and to-day we only have 50,000,000 acres, in 
spite of our increase in population. Our wheat acreage is practically 
the same, while the acreage of Canada has trebled. 

In the next place, any of you who have any knowledge of the wheat 
conditions realize that Liverpool is the world market—and blood is 
thicker than water. Naturally, the English will buy from Canadians 
quicker than they will from Americans. 

Therefore anything we do in the development of the St. Lawrence 
Canal is a thing which will hetp Canada twice as much as it will help 
us, so far as wheat is concerned. We do not have to speculate about 
what will happen if we build that canal. We already take the wheat 
into Montreal, so that Montreal is becoming rapidly the great export 
center for wheat. s 

I thought that Senator Warsa was just a little sarcastic about 
New York when he spoke about New York’s anxiety about the matter. 
I will tell you a story, not that it has any bearing on the Sena tor's 
point at all. It does not apply to Senator Warsa, but it applies to 
some others. 

There was a New Yorker who went to Chicago, and he was shown 
around by a very kind Chicago citizen. This man showed the New 
Yorker the fine boulevards, the high buildings, the beautiful parks, and 
said: “ Why, we have everything here that you have in New York 
except the ocean.“ Well,” the New Yorker said, “why don't you 
appropriate seven or eight millions of dollars and build a pipe line to the 
ocean, and if you can suck as well as you can blow you will have it 
here in five minutes.” I suppose in some other matters it might apply 
to us, because in New York we blow a lot about a lot of things. 

The St. Lawrence route is already used for the carrying of wheat. 
There are barges going down the St. Lawrence all the time. You can 
go to the Detroit River and watch them going down to the Welland 
Canal and out through the St. Lawrence River. They are going east 
all the time; but what do they bring back? They bring nothing back. 
Last year 2,760 boats went west without any cargo whatever. 

That is exactly what would happen if the proposed St. Lawrence 
canal were built. What is there that comes from England in shipload 
lots that we want in the United States? One of my friends in Michigan 
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is very enthusiastic for this canal. He thinks that the Leviathan is 
going to tie up at the docks in Detroit. Why should the Leviathan 
tie up at the docks in Detroit or at Chicago or Milwaukee except to 
take freight there? Do the furniture manufacturers of Grand Rapids 
want shiploads of peasant-made furniture brought in from Belgium and 
France? Do the automobile men of Detroit want automobiles brought 
in from France and Italy in shipload lots? Do the brickmakers of 
Wayne County, or of Illinois, want sbiploads of brick brought in from 
abroad? Of course not. 

Why, my friends, when you stop to consider what would be brought 
in from Europe there is not anything that can be brought in in carload 
lots that we want. We want to make these things ourselves. 

The great benefit this country would derive from a canal lies not 
alone in the shipment of wheat. I admit the advantage in that, but 
it lies in the return of cargoes from the east to the west in order that 
American commerce may be promoted. 

Here is the line [indicating]. Here is a canal that can operate only 
five and a half to six months a year. I heard Senator WaALsH speak 
about that, but let me tell you my own experience. I am not talking 
about this ship canal of the St. Lawrence purely from an academic 
standpoint. I have made trips to Europe twice by that route, and I 
well remember in 1896 I was on a boat going from Montreal to Europe. 
We stopped at Quebee and they brought on papers that said that 
William Jennings Bryan had been nominated for the Presidency of the 
United States, so you can fix the date exactly. 

We went out into the Straits of Belle Isle, up there [indicating on 
the map] between Newfoundland and Labrador. That is where it is; 
700 miles north of our territory and 1,000 miles north of Washington, 
and we ran into a fog. If you never saw a fog bank, you don't know 
how real it is. A fog bank is as real as a snow bank. When the bow 
of the boat runs into a bank, a fog bank, it disappears from sight as 
in a snow bank, 

Because of the fog we were greatly delayed and made only a few 
miles a day. When we got into the Straits of Belle Isle, up between 
Newfoundland and Labrador, my steward came to my room at 4 o'clock 
in the morning and awakened me and said that I should go up on deck 
because there was an iceberg in sight and I probably would like to see 
it. I went up because I had the impression that the iceberg would 
be a rather interesting thing and I would have only this one oppor- 
tunity to see it. However, in the next 24 hours I saw 75 icebergs. 
This part of the St. Lawrence is called the graveyard of the ocean 
because so many wrecks occur there on account of the fog and ice. 
The very earliest day that the ship canal could open would be about 
the last of April, and it will close some time the last of November. 

Now, are we willing to put a billion dollars of our money in a 
project so doubtful as this? 

The money that it would cost to develop the navigation part—I do 
not say anything about the power part—but the money it would cost 
to develop the navigation part of the St. Lawrence River would build 
three double-track freight railroads from Boston to Chicago. The 
money that it would cost to build that canal would build two freight 
railroads from Boston to Duluth. It would cost, it is estimated, to 
operate this canal $40,000,000 a year; that would be $3.50 for every 
ton of freight sent over the canal. 

So far as I am concerned, my friends, whether they ever build a canal 
through New York State or not, whether they ever enlarge the Erie 
Canal or not, I shall never give my vote to spend a billion dollars or any 
other large sum of American money for a canal which will be of benefit 
largely to Canada and of very doubtful benefit to the United States. 
{Applause.] 

Another thing: This canal would never bring into the Great Lakes 
great ships. Some tramp ships might come, but there would be no 
lines established between Detroit or Chicago or Milwaukee and Duluth 
and other parts of the world. There would not be traffic enough. That 
would never happen. What would happen would be that the Lake ships 
could go down the river as far as Montreal, and Montreal would become 
the great transshipment point. Package freight would be taken out at 
Montreal and distributed and sent out on other lines to different parts of 
the world. 

Do we want to build up in Canada a great transshipment port or do we 
want our ports of Portland, Me., of Boston, of New York, of Philadel- 
phia, and of Baltimore, and the southern parts of our greaf country to 
be developed? Of course, we are Americans. An American wants his 
own country to be developed. I have not a thing in the world against 
Canada, Some of the dearest friends I have are Canadians, but when 
it comes to the development of a great national enterprise I am going 
to think about my country. As I see it, the welfare of the United 
States depends upon the expenditure of money in a project like this 
on American and not on Canadian soil. 

I pray God that there never may be any disturbance between the 
United States and Canada. But if there ever should be any such dis- 
turbance, how much better it would be to have a canal entirely in our 
own territory. It would be located where it can be used by our own 
people and not a canal over 1,000 miles of which would be in foreign 
territory. In sending supplies to our people in the East and taking 
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supplies back to the great West that canal should be in all-American 
territory. 7 

I must not take more of your time. You have been very patient, 
Of course, I am very enthusiastic about this, enthusiastic from my 
standpoint, but I am sure, when I speak as I do, I am not speaking 
alone as a New Yorker; I am speaking as a loyal American. I am 
convinced that the highest interest of our country lies in the develop- 
ment of a canal along the lines of the railways which will furnish 
the service seven months of the year, so that the same bankers and 
the same jobbers and the same terminals may be used in all seasons 
whether the traffic is by the American canal or by a railroad. I trust 
that this great organization will not fail us in sypporting by word or 
deed the building of a canal outside of our national boundaries. I am 
sure it will not. It is too much devoted to the economic interests of 
our great country. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TYDINGS ON HISTORY OF THE TOMATO TARIFF 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp an address delivered by the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. TyprNes] on the subject of a tariff on to- 
matoes before the National Canners’ Association at their annual 
convention at Chicago, Ill., on the 21st of this month. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


The effort to secure an increase of tariff on canned tomatoes is of 
long standing. For the last four or five years appeals have been made 
to the President and the Tariff Commission and to Congress to accom- 
plish this result. Many bills have been introduced in the Congress 
seeking to secure by legislative enactment a special law to take care of 
the canned tomato imports. 

On June 10, 1927, the United States Tariff Commission commenced an 
investigation of this subject at the request of Senators Bruce and 
Trolxas, of Maryland, the Members of the House of Representatives 
from Maryland, and at the request of The Tri-State Packers’ Associa- 
tion, the Indiana Canners’ Association, the Pennsylvania Canners’ As- 
sociation, the Association of New York State Canners, the Ohio Can- 
ners’ Association, the Utah Canners’ Association, the Canners’ Associa- 
tion of Virginia, the National Canners’ Association, the Baltimore 
Canned Food Exchange, and the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

In the course of this investigation the various canners’ associations 
in Washington and the Members of Congress had many conferences with 
the Tariff Commission and in this investigation facts were developed 
which laid the foundation for an increase in the tariff. 

It is only fair to say that the fight to increase the tariff on canned 
tomatoes was largely won before March 4, 1929, when the present Con- 
gress came into being, This Congress has merely given expression to 
the facts obtained from the Tariff Commission's inquiry. 

The investigation of the Tariff Commission covered the following 
points: 

First. The cost of growing tomatoes to be used for canning or for 
tomato paste; 

Second. The cost of canned tomatoes; and 

Third. The cost of manufacturing tomato paste. 

To secure this information representatives of the Tariff Commission 
were sent into the field at various points in our country and the data 
secured were obtained from conditions at Easton, Md. ; Bridgeport, N. J.; 
Albion, N. X.; Brownstown, Ind.; Kokomo, Ind.; Ogden, Utah; and 
Sacramento, San Jose, and Los Angeles, Calif. Naturally, due to the 
varying conditions, the costs of producing and canning tomatoes and 
manufacturing tomato paste varied in these localities, 

The information secured by the United States Tariff Commission is 
contained in its report to the President of the United States, which, at 
my request, was printed and sent to all Members of Congress in a 
pamphlet entitled “ Differences in Cost of Production of Canned Toma- 
toes and Tomato Paste in the United States and in the Principal Com- 
peting Country as Ascertained Pursuant to the Provisions of Section 
315 of Title 3 of the Tariff Act of 1922.“ 

The information in this report is voluminous and presents with rea- 
sonable accuracy the conditions in the United States and Italy sur- 
rounding the production of tomatoes and their manufacture into canned 
goods and paste. For example, in arriving at the cost of producing the 
tomato crop the following detailed costs in the communities I have 
mentioned were ascertained: 

Labor and supervision, contract work, horse work,, tractor and truck, 
plants, containers, fertilizers, taxes, machinery, irrigation, and miscel- 
laneous items. 

From this investigation, taking the year of 1926, it was shown that 
the total gross cost of producing a ton of tomatoes in Easton, Md., was 
$18.66; in Albion, N. Y., $12.20; in Ogden, Utah, $13.08; and in Los 
Angeles, Calif., $13.89. However, for the year 1927 the total gross 
costs of producing a ton of tomatoes in America in Easton, Md., were 
$14.22; in Albion, N. Y., $10.63; in Ogden, Utah, $14.46; and in Los 
Angeles, Calif., $14.16. So the commission in arriving at its findings 
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not only considered the factors entering into producing tomatoes for 
one year but had to consider the cost over a period of years in order 
to arrive at some approximate average. 

The situation surrounding eanned tomatoes was found more complex. 
Here it was found that the canner makes arrangements with local 
growers for the purchase of their production on a certain number of 
acres. The canner, having planned to manufacture a certain number 
of canned tomatoes or other tomato products, knows the quantity of 
raw fruit needed and contracts for the number of acres he believes will 
fill this requirement. Consequently, in years of poor crops, insufficient 
tomatoes are produced on the contracted acreage, while in good years 
increased yields force the canner. to accept delivery of quantities of 
tomatoes in excess of those needed for his planned production. In 
some communities approximately 100 per cent of the commercial 
tomato acreage for canning is under contract. In the important grow- 
ing sections of the East considerable quantities of tomatoes are grown 
for the open market because of the proximity of the tomato grower to 
the large consuming centers, The acreage contract proposition enables 
the farmer to know before he plants his crop how much per ton he will 
obtain, and he can form some idea of the value of the enterprise. 
However, the canner, unless he sells his entire crop prior to canning it 
at a fixed price, is subject to many situations which he can not foresee 
at the time the tomatoes are produced. Among these important unfore- 
seen happenings are imported tomatoes which will, more or less, come 
into direct competition with the domestic pack. 

The importation of canned tomatoes has steadily increased, jumping 
from 11,000,000 pounds in 1922 to 93,000,000 pounds in 1928. Nearly 
all of these imports come from Italy. Therefore, it was necessary in 
fixing tariff rates to consider the cost of producing canned tomatoes 
in Italy as well as in our own country in order that a rate fair to 
the consumers of canned tomatoes, the grower of canned tomatoes, and 
the packers of canned tomatoes might be obtained. 

In 1926 there were 600 factories engaged in canning and preserving 
yarious fruits and vegetables in Italy, representing an investment of 
$44,000,000, This industry has constantly been expanding and has 
greatly Increased the value of farm lands in Italy. The Italian in- 
dustry has been encouraged by its Government and all Italian canners 
are affiliated with the Canning Trade Institute, which provides that 
canning factories be inspected, fosters measures to encourage the can- 
ning industry and to expand its trade, promotes direct dealings be- 
tween canners and traders, has opened experiment stations to improve 
the growing of fruits and vegetables and to teach the technic of 
canning. Under these auspices Italy has seized a tremendous amount 
of the tomato market in the United States. From 1913 until 1923, the 
amount of tomato exports from Italy did not increase substantially, 
but since 1923 Italinn exports have increased nearly 300 per cent. 

The method of canning tomatoes in the United States and Italy is 
practically identical. Many Italian producers have bought canning 
machinery in the United States for use in their Italian plants. In 
general, however, more hand labor is employed in the Italian than in 
the United States industries. However, the Itallan tomato, because of 
its shape and small core, is easier to peel and handle than the American 
tomato. 

In the eastern States of our country and even westward, including 
Arkansas and Missouri, the tomatoes after having been peeled are ster- 
ilized and sealed in cans without the addition of any other ingredients 
except, at times, salt and sugar. In the far Western States a part of 
the tomato pack consists of the peeled tomatoes with the addition 
of a pulp made from the trimmings obtained during the peeling of the 
fruit. 

Canned tomatoes in America are classified in a number of different 
grades, such as extra fancy, fancy, solid pack, extra standard, standard, 
standard with purée, and substandard. The Tariff Commission states 
there is no very definite basis for the grading of the finished canned 
tomatoes. 

On the other hand, Italian tomatoes prepared for exportation to the 
United States are all of one grade. In Italy the peeled fruit is packed 
by hand into the cans, and by buyers and packers has been classed as 
equivalent to the solid pack, extra fancy, or fancy grades of the United 
States. Hence, the comparability of domestic and Italian canned to- 
matoes can be seen to involve many, many factors. Our tomato differs 
in size and appearance from that of the Italian. The flavor of the 
tomatoes differs slightly; they differ in solids and in sugars. 

The commission states that the cost in 1926 of producing 1 dozen 
No. 2 cans of grades higher than standards for the year 1926, including 
the cost of production, the cans, cases, labels, and labor, superintendence, 
power, water and light, maintenance and repairs, depreciation, insur- 
ance, taxes, administration and office expense, and miscellaneous, was in 
New York $1.03, while the cost for these same tomatoes in 1926 in 
Indiann was $0.80, in Utah, $0.90 and in California, $0.93. The cost 
of producing 1 dozen No. 3 cans of grades higher than standards in 
1926 in New York was $1.43; in Indiana, $1.34; and an average of 
$1.37 for the country. The figures I have cited are the result of inves- 
tigations made under varying conditions in different parts of the United 
States and seek to give an approximate average cost to the canner of 
producing and canning tomatoes, as mentioned. 
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The Tariff Commission did not find it practicable to obtain the cost 
of producing canned tomatoes from the cost records of the canners but 
used the Italian consular involces of shipments of canned tomatoes 
from Italy to New York for the period September, 1926, to August, 
1927, inclusive. This analysis covered 76 per cent of the imports of 
Italian canned tomatoes entered at New York, or 58 per cent of the total 
imports for consumption in this country, 


Italian canned tomatoes, as shipped to the United States, are packed 


in cases of two sizes. First, 24 No. 3s, and second, 48 No. 2s, The 
weighted average net content of a dozen cans of domestic tomatoes was 
18.7 pounds and of Italian tomatoes, 20.2 pounds. Thus the adjustment 
called for an increase in the domestic cost of 8.02 per cent. Finally, 
by making adjustments based on many years of production in the United 
States, taking into consideration the varying elements of cost in differ- 
ent sections of the country, allowing for the difference in size and weight 
of the imported and domestic canned tomato and considering freight 
rates and general transportation costs, the Tariff Commission finally 
estimated the difference between producing a dozen cans of tomatoes in, 
say, Easton, Md., and shipping them to New York City and producing 
the same dozen cans of tomatoes in Naples, Italy, and shipping them to 
New York City and showed there was a considerable advantage in favor 
of Italy in that the Italian tomatoes could be put down on the piers in 
New York City at a substantially lower figure than that at which the 
local tomatoes could be shipped there. Thus the amounts by which 
the domestic costs at New York exceeded the Italian are the following 
per dozen cans. The American producer pays 29 cents more for his 
tomatoes per dozen cans, the farm cost of production is 28 cents more 
per dozen cans, and upon these figures the Tariff Commission found 
that the amount of ad valorem duty necessary to equalize the difference 
in the cost of production on a basis of, first, price paid by the canner 
for 1926 required a duty of 27 per cent ad valorem, the farm cost of 
tomatoes in 1926 required a duty of 26 per cent ad valorem, However, 
for the year 1927 Italy had a bigger advantage than in the year 1926 
and the Tariff Commission found that an ad valorem duty of 3414 per 
cent was necessary to give the American canner equality with the 
Italian tomato in New York City. 

From the above findings of facts the Tariff Commission summarized its 
report in the following language: First, that Italy was the principal 
competing country; second, that New York was the principal market in 
the United States for canned tomatoes; third, that the duty on canned 
tomatoes of 15 per cent ad valorem in the tariff act of May, 1922, did 
not equalize the differences in cost of production of canned tomatoes 
in the United States and in the said principal competing country; 
fourth, that the weighted average cost of production in the United 
States of solid pack, fancy, or extra standard grade, including transporta- 
tion to New York based upon the price paid by the canners for tomatoes 
in 1926, is $1.36 per dozen cans; based on the simple average of the 
domestic farm costs of production of tomatoes in 1926 and 1927, it is 
$1.40 per dozen cans. Transportation charged for domestic canned 
tomatoes to New York is practically the same whether it is weighted on 
the basis of the production covered by the commission's investigation or 
is weighted on the basis of the shipments which actually move to New 
York City; fifth, the weighted average cost of production of like or 
similar canned tomatoes imported into the United States from Italy, 
including transportation to New York, is $1.07 per dozen cans; sixth, 
the weighted average of production of one dozen cans of tomatoes in the 
United States, including transportation to New York, exceeds the 
weighted average cost of one dozen cans of canned tomatoes imported 
from said principal competing country, including transportation to 
New York, by 29 cents, figured on the basis of the price paid by the 
domestic canner for tomatoes in 1926; and by 33 cents on the basis 
of simple average of domestic farm cost of production of tomatoes in 
1926 and 1927. The commission, therefore, recommended that the rate 
be raised from 15 per cent to 22% per cent ad valorem. So much for 
the findings of the commission. 

An examination of the data showed, first, that the growers of 


tomatoes in many sections of the country were not obtainjng costs for 


their crops. In fact, in places they were losing money. Secondly, the 
investigation showed that where the American-canned tomato came in 
direct competition with the Italian tomato the American canner was 
at a disadvantage of approximately 30 cents per dozen cans, It is 
only fair to state that the commission's reports are based upon the 
findings for two years only and that it is an average finding for the 
whole country where, as I have shown, the factors entering into the 
cost of producing tomatoes and canning tomatoes vary tremendously. 

Your representatives in Washington were alive to this fact and made 
an effort to secure a larger amount of tariff duty than was recommended 
by the commission. When the bill passed the House of Representatives 
it contained a provision that the tariff on canned tomatoes be raised 
from 15 per cent ad valorem to 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The Senate Finance Committee, upon receipt of the House bill, held 
extended hearings where the representatives of the canning associations 
were in attendance and requested increased tariffs. Believing, in fact, 
knowing that in my own State—Maryland—many canners and growers 
of tomatoes had passed through several disastrous seasons and that 
these practical results were even more potent than what may be termed 
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the somewhat theoretical findings of the Tariff Commission, I was glad to 
have au opportunity to appear and help to obtain a measure of justice 
both for the grower and producer of tomatoes in this country. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee reported the bill to the Senate with a provision 
to make the tariff on tomatoes 50 per cent ad valorem. When the 
measure came up for a vote some weeks ago not one Senator spoke 
against the rate of 50 per cent in the Senate bill, and it passed the 
Senate without debate and without a dissenting vote. The bill upon 
final passage by the Senate will go to conference. I feel reasonably 
sure that both the representatives of the canners’ associations in Wash- 
ington, the canners themselves, and the growers of tomatoes on the farms 
will be satisfied with the final result. 

May I take this occasion to tell you gentlemen who make up the 
personnel of the various organizations who are interested in this subject 
that a large measure of the credit for any increase in tariff obtained 
should go to and is deserved by your representatives in Washington, 
among them Mr. Gorrell, secretary of the National Canners’ Association, 
who have left no stone unturned to secure the tariff now in the Senate 
bili. In my judgment, the fight to increase the tariff on canned tomatoes 
was won long before Congress assembled. It was the result of several 
years of untiring effort supported by the findings of the Tariff Com- 
mission, and the facts were so overwhelmingly on the side of an increase 
in tariff duties that nothing but the opportunity to vote it into the law 
was necessary to bring about this result. 

The tariff on tomato paste and the tariff on canned tomatoes is rela- 
tive. What I have said in reference to the tariff on tomatoes has its 
relationship to the tariff on tomato paste, hence I will not go into that 
subject. 

In conclusion, let me add that when the present bill becomes the law 
of the land it may be that the increase in tariff duty will not bring to 
you all the American market due to conditions which no law can con- 
trol. It may be that all you seek to gain will not be secured. However, 
I believe it is accurate to state that this increase of tariff on canned 
tomatoes is bound to be of some substantial benefit to you gentlemen 
who are interested in that enterprise and, in my judgment, to some 
degree it will also assist the grower of tomatoes to obtain a better 
price for his crop. It certainly will do you no harm, and supported 
as it is by the findings of the Tariff Commission, becomes nonpolitical 
and the result of a scientific investigation into this subject. 

In the State of Maryland from time to time we have seen canning 
houses closed because it was not profitable to operate them. We have 
seen fields of tomatoes rotting because it was not profitable to pick 
them. May I express the hope that when this bill becomes the law of 
the land that this condition will either disappear or at least be greatly 
minimized? At any rate, over a period of several years, commencing 
in 1923 and 1924 and down to date, it is some satisfaction to know that 
at least this long contest is approaching a successful conclusion. 


COMMENTS ON PROHIBITION BY FORMER SENATOR THOMAS, OF 
COLORADO 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have in my hand a short 
statement on the subject of prohibition and its enforcement, by 
former Senator C. S. Thomas, of Colorado, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


WHAT PRICE ENFORCEMENT 


“Paint me as I am, warts and all,” said Cromwell when sitting 
for his portrait. 

Posterity has generally approved, but rarely applied, his edict to its 
own affairs. As an aphorism it is pleasing. As a rule of conduct 
it is impossible, Most of the problems we encounter are controversial. 
They engender partisanship, which is one synonym for emotion, In 
such an atmosphere facts are obscured or colored to suit the instant 
case. 

The best modern illustration of these truisms is prohibition, past 
and present. The subject seldom admits of dispassionate discussion, 
either public or private. Those who champion and those who assail it 
glow alike with the heat which friction engenders. Each challenges the 
assertions, the sincerity, and the mental integrity of his opponents, 
and neither is disposed to concede any intervening zone of moderation 
wherein a truce of understanding can find refuge. 

The writer makes no claim of immunity from these conditions. He 
has doubtless displayed as much zeal against the prohibition policy as 
any of those sharing his views. He realizes, however, that reason is the 
ultimate arbiter of every issue which does not appeal to force; and the 
processes of reason must rest upon fact, if her decrees are to be accepted 
as final. 

Whatever our opinions or our desires concerning this tremendous 
problem, they must yield to the logic of facts. Some of these seem to 
be too obvious to be avoided, and I shall try to group a few of them 
here, albeit they must, in the nature of things, be associated with state- 
ments which, though obvious, can not, from lack of first-hand Informa- 
tion, be fully demonstrated. 
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The manufacture and sale of intoxicants were, subject to local out- 
lawries, an established legal business in the United States until in- 
hibited by the eighteenth amendment, on July 1, 1920, From thence- 
forward the pursuit of this business was both prohibited and penalized. 
Its proportions were enormous. For the fiscal year of 1919 it contrib- 
uted $483,051,000 to the national revenues, based upon an output of 
100,778,540 gallons of distilled and 27,712,848 barrels of fermented 
spirits. The Nation abandoned this huge revenue by throwing the busi- 
ness overboard upon the gratuitous assumption that it would immediately 
“sink without trace.” 

But human appetites can not be quenched overnight by constitutional 
amendment or otherwise; nor can an established business of continental 
dimensions entirely supported by them be suppressed so summarily. 
This business, representing an annual turnover of more than 1,000,000,000 
gallons of intoxicants, with gross returns of over $2,000,000,000, 
exclusive of revenue and taxes (which some one described as Volstead's 
annual endowment for crime), was too enormous and too promising to 
suffer extinction. 

The criminal class was quick to sense the incredible opportunity 
thus presented to them for the amassment of great wealth. With an 
unabated demand for liquor consumption clamoring for its supply at 
any cost, with a traffic banned by law under penalties too drastic for 
rigid enforcement, free from police regulations and tax assessments, 
with no limit on the price of its product, if compactly organized by a 
few and with the certainty of a speedy accumulation of unlimited 
capital it should have surprised no one that the traffic went right on, 
though mostly under cover. Attending controversies between competi- 
tors for this traffic were necessarily disposed of under the old rule of 
tooth and claw, whereby the weak would be largely eliminated and the 
strong tremendously fortified against their rivals, legal and otherwise. 

So, the new year finds the traffic 10 years old, waxing in wealth, and 
perhaps the strongest of all organized monopolies. It permits no 
rivalry, enjoys a continuous nation-wide patronage, needs no publicity 
bureau, charges all that the traffic will bear, collects in cash, and little 
recks the Constitution and the laws. It is an imperium in imperio, 
whose revenues rival those of the Government and exceed those of 
all save the five or six great powers of the world. Its overhead is free 
from the burden of publicity or governmental exactions, It is undis- 
turbed by the activities of official meddlers and inspectors, by the 
claim of creditors, by certified accountants, income-tax schedules, or 
license impositions. It is not concerned with the mandate of the anti- 
trust laws or the threat of the Trade Commission inquiries. It enjoys 
peculiar immunity from the legislative codes, save that relating to 
crimes and misdemeanors, and this it evades by methods of its own. 
It is an ominous and sinister internal force, wholly alien to the national 
economic structure. = 

The volume of its business can only be estimated in the absence of 
statistics. Measured, however, by its amount before its outlawry we 
may safely assume that it compares favorably with that of our leading 
industries. In 1928 the public was informed that; the automobile 
industry alone excepted, the liquor trafic was Detroit's leading pursuit, 
with a turnover of $216,000,000, giving employment to 60,000 persons, 
while Mr. Duffield tells us through the columns of Plain Talk that 
Boston’s annual thirst bill is $60,000,000. 

The private fortunes of men controlling the industry doubtless rival 
those of our best-known mulitmillionaires. In Harper’s Magazine for 
October Mr. Gunther says that “ Scarface” Capone has within the last 
few years accumulated the tidy sum of $78,000,000. His immunity 
from the law needs no further explanation and suggests the query 
whether his incarceration at Philadelphia is collusive and designed to 
shield him from the retaliation of rivals within the pale of the criminal 
trust. The fact that a rum aristocracy of wealth, founded upon the 
successful defiance of a constitutional amendment and enjoying the patron- 
age of a majority of the public, has established itself in every American 
community, is obvious to all observing men. 

These huge aggregations of liquid capital naturally seek employment 
if they are to continue to yield a profit. Their accumulation was pos- 
sible only through the protection, active or passive, of the law-enforcing 
authority whose integrity seldom resists the temptation of bribes suffi- 
ciently large “to make virtue turn pale.” The officer of the law who * 
yields to the lure of the briber becomes his slave, and thereafter has no 
alternative but to do his bidding, whatever the object to be attained, 
The law-enforcement authority, commissioned and paid for that purpose, 
but transformed into the accomplice of the criminal, betrays society to 
its traditional foe and makes the pillage of other industries an easy. 
task. 

Having accumulated millions by defying the mandates of the law 
and by corrupting the guardians of the public safety, it was obvious 
that the criminal classes should utilize its resources in levying tribute 
upon legitimate industry, These offer temptations more attractive than 
those which prohibition brought, for the defenses of the social structure 
were seriously impaired in the interval; so the highwayman, the bomb 
thrower, and the racketeer haye been organized and turned upon an 
opulent and somewhat helpless society. 
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The intricacies of the criminal procedure, involving the breakdown 
of the municipal jury system and supplemented by the terrorism and 
assassination of witnesses, make wrongdoers enjoying the favor of 
overlords virtually immune to criminal justice, 

For Mussolini has not destroyed the Camorra and the Mafia, as 
his admirers assert. He has banished them to America, where they 
flourish apace, their infamies becoming more and more prevalent. The 
police officer who is proof against intimidation, the witness who knows 
too much, the riyal whose competition becomes too annoying, the 
citizen whose enemy craves his removal, aye, the prosecutor whose 
activities menace the freedom of the criminal, are all too frequently 
removed by stealth or shot down in the streets of our cities. Occa- 
sionally men are slaughtered by wholesale, and those who know the 
details will not or dare not reveal their knowledge to the public author- 
ities. This appalling practice does not seem to be fully realized, It 
is crime’s most potent weapon against justice, Resort to it is daily 
increasing. The judge upon the bench has received his warning more 
than once, and we may be sure the warning is not an idle one. Justice 
can not long abide in such an atmosphere. Without its free and 
impartial administration security for life gives way to the terrorism 
of the bandit. 

Human life has become the cheapest of all commodities. Murder 

is now a profession, and those who practice it enjoy an immunity 
which organized crime alone can guarantee. Bootlegging supplies 
the funds that have entrenched it and embolden it to levy blackmail 
upon nearly all the pursuits of man. The fraternity easily matches 
dollars with society, and judging by its continued growth and success 
it actually seems more formidable than the national and State author- 
ities combined, 
_ “Racketeering” is its commonest method of extortion. This is pro- 
tection run to seed, and differs from an exorbitant tariff duty chiefly 
in the manner of its enforcement. Organized crime substitutes the 
shotgun and the bomb for the customs collector. The proceeds go 
directly to the beneficiaries instead of pursuing the slower route 
through the Federal Treasury. The traffic, like other forms of modern 
outlawry, is rapidly increasing in diversification and in territorial ex- 
tension. Already it is carrying its activities from city to country, and 
all industries will soon become subject to its exactions. It is inter- 
esting to note that among its Chicago victims are a number of labor 
unions in that enterprising city. 

The criminal trust has also organized the white-slave traffic as a 
going concern. Indeed, it has nearly as many subsidiaries as General 
Motors, and it is not lacking in brains. Capital and management go 
forward hand in hand while prohibitionists thunder against the Gov- 
ernment bureaus which vainly try to suppress the liquor traffic which 
underlies it. 

And because that traffic is outlawed the lawbreakers who capitalized 
it must keep it so; hence, they are for prohibition ipso facto. Pro- 
hibition is the breath of their nostrils. With it they take toll of all of 
us. Without it their sheet anchor would be gone and that would set 
them hopelessly adrift. Like Demetrius, the image maker at Ephesus, 
they say to each other, “ Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth, which is in danger to be set at naught.” So they foregather 
at the money changers with the Anti-Saloon League and give of their 
substance for the cause. The motives of the two groups are as wide 
asunder as the poles, but their goals are identical. And the devil 
wins as usual. 

Apart from its annual toll of $11,000,000,000 which crime levies upon 
the productive energies of the Nation, is the appalling increase in tax- 
ation, whereby revenue is obtained for police protection and the admin- 
istration of justice. Our penitentiaries are overflowing with inmates, 
frequently breaking into rebellion. Other penal institutions must be 
constructed to care for the swelling army of convicts. Our court cal- 
endars are hopelessly congested with prohibition indictments which slow 
down their trials, and make civil dockets difficult to dispose of. The 
cost of maintaining society is increasing enormously, while, at their 
masters’ expense, the dogs are hunting more and more with the wolves, 
and respect for law is rapidly becoming a tradition. 

No man questions the lofty purpose of the prohibition movement, and 
none would charge its votaries with intent to do otherwise than good to 
humanity in waging its crusade for the eighteenth amendment; but it is 
unfortunate that sentiment has obscured reason, and emotion blinded 
common sense to a realization of their impossible task; a task fore- 
doomed to failure by the fundamental verities of human nature. And 
they must, sooner or later, sustain the responsibility for the results, 
some of which I have endeayored to outline, of penalizing an enormous 
traffic, centuries old, upon the bland assumption that they could thus 
destroy it. 

Prohibition is not the cause of crime. That is an ancient blemish of 
humanity. It always was, and always will attend the progress of the 
race, and it has always grown as civilization grows; but before prohi- 
bition, crime was skulking and fugitive. It was almost wholly the affair 
of the individual. We had a large criminal fraternity, of course, since 
birds of a feather flock together. Offenders, especially habitual ones, 
were generally poverty stricken, Most of them plundered because of that 
fact, and squandered forthwith their plunder, lest it be recaptured. 
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Society could, and did, control the problem largely because it did not 
deal with the criminal en masse. 

The indictment against probibition is that it has changed all this for 
the worse. It has created conditions which enabled crime to finance 
itself, and thereby established a powerful and compact business organi- 
zation operating upon a nation-wide scale, enjoying competent manage- 
ment, abundant capital, and exhaustless demand for its produce at sell- 
er's prices, obedient subordinates, and a Government enforcing staff 
subject to its eventual control, regardless of changes in its component 
units, This formidable association has long been beyond the domain of 
police and court suppression, yet no other agencies for the purpose are 
available. It threatens to become stronger than the Government, and 
will continue to successfully defy its authority as long as prohibition, 
armed with a constitutional amendment, vainly tries to destroy the 
Frankenstein it has unwittingly created. 

Organized crime is, in my judgment, the most tremendous problem 
which has thus far threatened the integrity of the Republic—a threat 
menacing alike our social, economic, and political structure. While 
legislators are enacting laws more and yet more severe against the 
bootlegger, and perennially arraign enforcement officers for their incom- 
petence and venality, while bishops rant and preachers pray, while 
political cowards and party leaders belittle the crisis and denounce 
those who realize and voice their views against it, crime, clothed with 
impunity, marches onward. The monster, eating the moral fiber of the 
Nation away, has made a travesty of law enforcement, and may ulti- 
mately dominate the machinery and direct the activities of the Govern- 
ment itself, 

No law enforcement committee, groping its tortoise way through 
mazes of controversial inquiry, is needed to inform the public of what 
they know, and of which they are daily informed by their newspapers. 
The causes of this cancerous growth are painfully obvious, and its cure 
is an instant need. It requires heroic treatment, for nothing less can 
be effective. Which of the two great political parties will develop the 
courage to grapple with the monster, demand its elimination from the 
national organism, and take the needed steps for its extermination? 


UNEMPLOYMENT—ADDRESS BY SENATOR WAGNER, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Waoner] delivered an interesting address at 
the National Democratic Forum, National Democratic Club, 
New York City, on January 18, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Rxconp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I feel distinctly honored to be called upon to open this newly created 
National Democratic Forum. The auspices under which it is conducted 
and the plan of its future program are such as to give assurance that 
it will develop into a Democratic institution and into a national insti- 
tution, I am hopeful that it will become for our party a laboratory 
for the experimental projection of ideas to be refined through discussion 
and debate and to be forged into instruments and policies of national 
action, 

It is particularly appropriate that this forum should be started on its 
career at a time which is big with opportunities for the Democratic 
Party. Events are so shaping themselyes in national affairs that it is 
safe to say that the Democratic Party will shortly resume control of 
the National Government at least in the legislative branch, The 
Republicans have apparently been routed by their very victory. As an 
agency of effective national action there is no longer any Republican 
Party in Washington. There is no Republican Party willing to assume 
the responsibilities and discharge the promises of an election platform. 
The conflict between the Old Guard and Young Guard, Republican and 
quasi-Republican, has created the chaotic legislative condition of which 
the press and the publie have so vehemently criticized. In this condi- 
tion, which amounted practically to a national emergency, President 
Hoover has not come forward and asserted his leadership or exerted the 
force of his office to bring order out of chaos. The situation has been 
saved only because the Democratic Party, although the minority, aban- 
doned every thought of partisan advantage and did its best to carry 
forward the legislative work of Congress. 

There is no phrase dearer to the heart of the Democratic orator than: 
“Let us return to the fundamental principles of Jeffersonian and 
Jacksonian democracy.” 

I find myself in a sympathetic accord with this sentiment, provided 
we regard it as a sentiment and not as a practical solution of the ever- 
present problems. The United States we live in is not quite the same 
country as that in which Jefferson and Jackson performed their glorious 
roles. To me the return to Jeffersonian and Jacksonian principles means 
that we shall solve the practical problems of our day as effectively as 
Jefferson solved them in his day and Jackson in his. 

In twentieth century America economic considerations hold the center 
of the stage. The problems we deal with are economic problems. The 
aspirations we encounter are economic aspirations. To apply Jeffer- 
sonian and Jacksonian principles to the new world we live in we must 
interpret these new problems in terms of the aspirations of the common 
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man for economic security and economic opportunity. This does not 
mean that our party is to fly the emblem of materialism. It does not 
mean that our party is to subscribe to dollar politics. There is a great, 
wide, open space in American political life which can be filled with 


economic idealism. To remove the pall of poverty and want from the 


great masses of our people is an economic ideal, and none the less an 
ideal though it is economic. To lift up those who are low, to provide 
a fuller life, a more leisurely life for those who now lack it, to create 
opportunities for the development of men and women capable of spiritual 
growth, these are economic ideals to strive for in this day and age. 
They are to-day within the province of political action. 

As we attempt to realize these ideals we are at once brought face to 
face with the practical problems of the working man and the working 
woman, the hazards they bear, and the risks they run. The risk of 
physical injury we have learned to minimize and to distribute its cost 
through the workmen's compensation law. That was a great undertak- 
ing, in which the Democracy of New York State took a leading and 
proud part. Unemployment, however, has thus far been permitted to 
humble and crush those whom it struck. 

Unemployment is a many-headed monster. The workingman goes 
witbout work and wages often because of seasonal slack in his trade. 
Sometimes he remains idle for a period of months because of a periodic 
business depression. Frequently he loses his job because of the com- 
petition of low-wage workers in the industries of foreign countries. 
There are times when both his job and his craft are destroyed and the 
skill accumulated by him made useless by the invention of a machine 
which does his work a little more cheaply. Occasionally he is fired 
because fashions change and the demand for his product is lessened. 
Somehow he survives all these until he reaches 40 years of age, and 
then he becomes accustomed to the now prevalent announcement, “ No 
men over 40 need apply.” Where is the workman who has not run 
this gantlet of loss of work because of seasonal slack, of periodic 
depression, of foreign competition, of machine substitution, of change 
in fashion? Is it any wonder it is estimated that there are over 
2,000,000 aged persons in this country who have in a lifetime of struggle 
and worry and self-denial accumulated no means of self-support in their 
declining years? 

As I read the very meager records of employment and unemployment 
I see before me the continuous performance of a tragedy. The scene 
may shift from the textile mills of Massachusetts to the coal fields of 
West Virginia, from radio manufacturing to automobile construction. 
Different people may play leading parts, but the plot is throughout 
essentially the same—always the atmosphere of anxiety and apprehen- 
sion and fear, always the daily round of futile search for work and the 
morale-breaking refusals, always the exhaustion of savings, the deple- 
tion of credit, and finally the outstretched hand for relief, for work or 
no work men must eat and children must be fed. 

Let us take a practical illustration. Before me is a report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. I see a short line reading: Boots and 
shoes—minus 19 per cent.” 

What does that mean? It means that 313 shoe factories in November 
paid out $2,000,000 less in wages than they did in October. What 
happened to the workingmen who received those $2,000,000 in October 
but nothing in November? Did they not have to pay rent in November? 
Did they not have to buy food and clothing in November? Did not the 
children have to go to school? What did they use for money in place 
of the $2,000,000 that had in the previous month come in the pay 
envelope? The same puzzle may be stated with respect to almost every 
line of industry. Except in tobacco production every line of manufac- 
turing shows a pay-roll drop in November. What happened is quite 
obvious. The workers did not buy. They stinted and skimped and per- 
mitted stocks to accumulate on the shelves of their dealers, who in turn 
canceled orders from factories, which in their turn laid off more men, 
and thus the trough of depression deepened. 

Unemployment starts a vicious circle from which it is difficult to 
escape. Men fired in one plant invariably means more men fired in 
another plant. Men without jobs have no purchasing power and it is 
that power which makes the wheels of industry go around and brings 
the farmers’ products to market. Unemployment is contagious. It can 
not be isolated. It spreads and undermines the economic health of all 
business. When I plead for measures calculated to prevent unemploy- 
ment I plead for the welfare of every business man in the country. 

How long must the tragedy of unemployment continue in a land of 
plenty? Is it really necessary that progress bring poverty in its com- 
pany? Once we charged unemployment to personal fault. The man 
without a job was indolent, a vagrant, and a ne'er-do-well. That is 
no longer 80. Unemployment has been called a natural calamity, to 
be received stoically and silently like lightning. Because we did not 
know how to prevent unemployment we choose to believe that it could 
not be prevented. We were in a similar frame of mind about malaria 
until a great American showed that it could be eradicated. The same 
can be accomplished for unemployment. We must come to realize that 
if unemployment is sinful, it is a sin not of the idle but of society. 
We must determine that if it is a blot on civilization, we must erase 
it. At no time in the history of the world was it more important to 
solve this problem. Fortunately, at no time could any country better 
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afford to solve it. Indeed, I say, can we possibly afford not to 
solve it? 

England is now wrestling with it. Ministries rise and fall on the 
issue of unemployment. Shall we wait until the problem is similarly 
acute in this country before we awaken to our responsibility? 

Conferences may restore a temporary lapse in confidence, but we can 
not indefinitely continue to have prosperity by proclamation. 

I have stated the problem and urged its solution. What have I to 
offer in the way of a remedy? Can we get beyond generalizations and 
submit a practical program of action? Can we stabilize industry and 
eliminate unemployment? My answer is yes. 

I have introduced in the Senate a set of three bills which, to my 
mind, represent a modest beginning in the solution of this problem 
in so far as the solution of it lies within the sphere of the Federal 
Government. 

The first of the bills provides for the long-range planning of public 
works for the purpose of stabilizing employment in industry, When 
business starts to move upward it goes up, up, up, until it has gone 
too far, produced too much, expended unnecessarily, and developed what 
is commonly called a boom, which invariably collapses, and business 
starts on its way down, down, down, until it has descended far below 
its normal level and brought on a slump. Then industrial operation 
is restricted, profits disappear, bankruptcy takes its toll, and unem- 
ployment is everywhere. The succession of booms and depressions is 
called the business cycle. The long-range plan proposes to stabilize 
industry and to eliminate the recurrent movement of business from 
peak to valley by concentrating public construction in periods of de- 
pression and thereby giving employment to those who are released 
from private enterprises. 

During every depression there is a great cry for the acceleration of 
public works, but neither public construction nor private construction 
can be accelerated without advance planning. It takes months from 
the time the project is conceived until a single workman is actually 
put on the pay roll. Unplanned acceleration is usually wasteful. It 
leads to the undertaking of unnecessary works for the sake of giving 
employment to those who are idle. The long-range plan, on the other 
hand, is both efficient and economically sound, Here is an undertaking 
which calls for cooperation between public authorities and private enter- 
prise, between the Federal Government, the State government, and the 
municipalities, for it is only too plain that the individual business man 
can not control the business cycle. 

The second bill is concerned with the problam of job finding and pro- 
vides for cooperation between the Federal and State Governments in 
the maintenance of public employment offices to act as clearing houses 
for men who need jobs and jobs that require men. 

The third bill is directed to the perfection of our present agency for 
the collection of information and statistics on the subject of unemploy- 
ment. It is amazing how little accurate information we have. It may 
seem strange, but it is nevertheless true, that in spite of the tre- 
mendous bureaus which the Government has for the collection of all 
kinds of facts the Government does not know and can not tell how 
many men are unemployed. It was for a time to me unbelievable that we 
could have so long blundered along without accurate statistics. It is 
fundamental that we must at all times know how many are unemployed, 
where they are and who they are; what work they can do and where 
such work needs to be done. 

I can not emphasize too strongly that the collection of complete and 
accurate statistics of production, consumption, distribution, employ- 
ment, and unemployment, and part-time employment is fundamental to 
any attempt to prevent unemployment, This information is indis- 
pensable to the intelligent guidance of private business. It is indis- 
pensable to any program of stabilization by the Government because 
accurate statistics are the very basis of the business foresight wlfich 
must be exercised in the solution of this problem. 

Among the causes of unemployment I mentioned low-cost foreign com- 
petition. That can primarily be met by an adequate tariff. Fifty years 
ago there was comparatively little difference between the standards of 
living prevailing in the several industrial countries, To-day wage stand- 
ards in the United States are on a distinctly higher leyel than in com- 
peting foreign countries. These differences must be equalized by a pro- 
tective tariff in order to maintain the industries in which our workmen 
secure their employment and in order to insure our workmen a higher 
wage level and American standards of living- 

Seasonal slack is a problem of the individual business, It presents a 
direct challenge to the much-advertised capacity of the modern business 
manager. Here is a responsibility which is coequal with the obligation 
to pay interest when due and to earn dividends for stockholders. The 
business executive who can not provide constant employment for his 
workmen is to that extent bungling his job. Until fairly recently the 
business manager did not consider it his duty to do so. But the new 
order of things demands application to that problem. That it can be 
done there is no question. It has been done. 


The Government can assist with information and technical guidance, 
but the responsibility for success rests squarely on private initiative. 
So far the least amount of attention has been bestowed upon what 
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ing, it means the substitution of machines for men in the productive 
work of the country. If that were all there was to it the problem 
would not be a new one. That process has been going on for a century 
and a half. The new probiem is that machines are displacing men more 
rapidly over a period of years than new jobs for the displaced men are 
being created. In other words, there is a net loss of employment, and 
consequently a net increase in unemployment. 

There can be little doubt that machines will continue to be invented. 
No sane man would shackle the inyentive genius of our people. Can we, 
however, long continue to be unmindful of the harm that it does to the 
displaced man and the unemployment which it creates? Sooner or later 
we must come to deal with the human cost of mechanization. The en- 
tire Nation enjoys the benefits of invention, so the entire Nation must be 
responsible for the cost of the crafts destroyed, of the idleness imposed, 
and the rehabilitation of the displaced men for new work and new 
occupations. 

Similar considerations must determine our attitude toward the prob- 
lem of the aged. The State must definitely undertake that those who 
haye spent a lifetime in labor shall not spend their declining years in 
want. Old-age pension legislation should become an accepted principle 
of State government. There is no other single measure to my mind 
which will do more to give our working men and working women a 
sense of security for the future and make them better workmen in the 
present than the assurance that the State will provide for them when 
they are old. 

I bave ventured to present a program which calls for the exercise of 
private initiative, for the action of the municipal, the State, and the 
Federal governments, and for cooperation between private enterprise 
and public authorities. I believe that it is a program sufficiently ambi- 
tious to be part of the policy of a political party. I am convinced that 
of the two major parties in American political life only the Democratic 
Party has exhibited that sympathy for the plain man, that capacity 
for the progressive action which are essential if this program is to be 
put into actual and successful operation, However, it is not partisan 
advantage that is to be derived from the sponsoring of such legislation. 
The true goal to be achieved is the provision for the working men and 
the working women of this country of the maximum amount of security 
in economic life compatible with keeping wide open the avenues of 
opportunity, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 7) for the appointment of a 
joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to 
investigate the pay and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service, 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 5616) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 581. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Jerome 
Bridge Co., a corporation, to maintain a bridge already con- 
structed across the Gasconade River near Jerome, Mo.; 

S. 967. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a highway bridge across the Hudson River between 
the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, N. Y.; 

S. 1752. An act to grant extensions of time on oil and gas 
prospecting permits; 

H. R. 6125. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of War to lend to the Governor of Mississippi 250 pyramidal 
tents, complete; fifteen 16 feet by 80 feet by 40 feet assembly 
tents; thirty 11 feet by 50 feet by 15 feet hospital-ward tents; 
10,000 blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases; 5,000 can- 
vas cots; 5,000 cotton pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed 
sheets; 20 field ranges, No. 1; 10 field bake ovens; 50 water 
bags (for ice water); to be used at the encampment of the 
United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Biloxi, Miss., in 
June, 1930; 

S. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment 
of an ambassador to Poland; and 

S. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution to authorize additional appro- 
priations for the relief of Porto Rico, 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 5616) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
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July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 7) for the appointment of a joint committee of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives to investigate the pay 
and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and bass Health Service, which was to amend the title 
so as to read: 


For the appointment of a joint committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to investigate the pay and allowances of the com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Lighthouse Service, and 
Public Health Service. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there is some question 
about the form of the joint resolution. So far as I am person- 
ally concerned I am in favor of including the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice in the study provided for by the joint resolution; but, in 
order to clear up the situation, I move that the Senate disagree 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives, request a 
conference with the House on the disagreeing yotes of the two 
Houses, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER appointed Mr. McMaster, Mr. 
HATFIELD, and Mr. FLETCHER conferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to have inserted in the Recorp a digest of paragraph 1530, which 
contains all the rates of duty of the present law, in the House 
text, and those recommended by the Senate Finance Committee, 
relating to the domestic production, imports and exports of 
hides and skins, leather, boots and shoes, and other footwear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The digest is as follows: 


A DIGEST OF PARAGRAPH 1530 


Commodity: Hides and skins, leather and boots, shoes and other 
footwear. - 

Paragraph 1530 (a): Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species. 
(See Tariff Information, 1929, p. 2377.) 


Rates of duty 

Act of 1922, free. 

H. R. 2667, 10 per cent ad valorem (except hides and skins of the 
India water buffalo, to be used in the manufacture of rawhide articles). 

Finance Committee, 10 per cent ad valorem (except hides and skins 
of the India water buffalo, to be used in the manufacture of rawhide 
articles). 

Domestic production: Statistics of the annual slaughter of cattle in 
the United States, as reported by the Department of Agriculture, 
amounted in 1928 to a total slaughter of 12,452,000. 

Imports: For detailed statistics of imports see Summary of Tariff 
Information, pages 2379-2380. In recent years net imports amounted 
to between 25 and 30 per cent of domestic consumption. 

Exports: During the nine years 1919-1927, inclusive, the average 
annual exports of cattle hide amounted to 34,538,073 pounds, valued 
at $5,077,313. (See Summary of Tariff Information, pp. 2380-2381.) 

Prices: On page 2381, Summary of Tariff Information, is a table 
showing the average yearly prices, Chicago, 1895 through 1928 on the 
various classes of domestic packer-cattle hides. On page 2382, Sum- 
mary of Tariff Information, is a table showing the average yearly 
prices, Chicago, 1895 through 1928 of domestic country cattle hides. 
On page 2383, Summary of Tariff Information, will be found a table 
showing the average prices per pound of domestic packer native steer 
hides, Chicago, and Frigorifieo steer hides at Buenos Aires. 

PARAGRAPH 1520 (B) (1) 

Commodity: Sole and belting leather. 

Rates of duty 

Act of 1922, free. 

H. R. 2667, 12% per cent ad valorem. 

Finance Committee, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


2 


1930 


Sole leather, domestic production: Domestic production is stated in 
trade terms; that is, in backs, bends, or sides. A side is one-half of a 
hide cut along the backbone from head to tail. A back is a side from 
which the belly and head bave been cut. A bend is cut from a side by 
cutting off the belly and shoulders. Total domestic production which 
is reported in backs, bends, or sides amounted in number to 16,138,229. 

Imports: Canada and the United Kingdom are the principal sources 
of imports. Total imports in 1928 amounted to 9,420,974 pounds, 
valued at $4,444,978. 

Exports: In 1928 exports amounted to 10,184,934 pounds, valued at 
$3,692,306. 

Belting leather: Domestic production of belting leather in the 
United States in 1928 amounted to 846,569 rough butts and 778,797 
curried butts. 

Imports: The United Kingdom and France are the principal countries 
from which imports of belting leather are received. In 1928 total 
imports amounted to 660,893 pounds, valued at $531,109, 

Exports: Statistics of exports of belting leather are not reported 
separately. 

1530 (B) (2) 

Leather welting. 

Rates of duty 

Act of 1922, free. 

H. R. 2667, 1234 per cent ad valorem. 

Finance Committee, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Domestic production: The industry is represented by 11 manufac- 
turers producing approximately 125,000,000 yards of welting per year 
with a volume of business of $10,000,000 and employing about 1,000 
workmen. 

Imports: Imports of this leather in the act of 1922 are classified 
under paragraph 1606 with many other classes of leather; therefore 
import statistics on leather welting are not available. The principal 
source of importation is Germany. 


1580 (B) (3) 


Commodity: Side upper leather, patent leather, calf or kip leather. 
(See Tariff Information, 1929, pp. 2410-2415.) 


Rates of duty 

Act of 1922, free. 

H. R. 2667, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Finance Committee, 1744 per cent ad valorem. 

Side upper leather: Domestic production has decreased in 8 
years. In 1928 the number of sides produced amounted to 11,484,943. 

Imports: Imports of cattle side upper leather (grains and finished 
splits) in 1928 amounted to 8,949,449 square feet, valued at $1,846,832, 
Imports of wax and rough splits in 1928 amounted to 184,211 pounds, 
valued at $59,759. Imports of cattle side upper leather have increased 
rapidly since 1922, and at the same time the average value per square 
foot has declined. 

Exports: Domestic exports of the various classes of cattle side upper 
leather (except patent) as shown in Tables 2411 and 2412 of Summary 
of Tariff Information. 

Patent leather: In 1928, 7,838,561 cattle sides were tanned into 
patent leather. Patent leather was also produced from calf and whole 
kip skins, kid skins, and horse and colt hides. 

Imports: Canada and Germany are the principal sources of imports 
of patent leather. Imports of patent leather have increased rapidly in 
recent years. In 1928 imports amounted to 5,815,547 square feet, valued 
at $2,475,348. 

Exports: Exports in 1928, which go to almost every part of the world, 
amounted to 33,818,203 square feet, valued at $12,628,208. 

Domestic production: Total production of calf and whole kip skins 
tanned into leather in 1928 amounted in number to 15,617,325. (See 
p. 2414, Summary of Tariff Information for detailed statistics.) 

Imports in 1928 of calf and kip leather amounted to 26,620,879 
Square feet, valued at $9,227,345. 

Imports of lining leather, calf and kip only, in 1928 amounted to 
26,905,880 square feet, valued at $4,696,435. 

Imports of both of the above classes of leather have increased rapidly 
in recent years. 

Exports: Domestic exports of calf and kip leather in 1928 amounted 
to 28,502,468 square feet, valued at $10,945,803. Exports were prin- 
cipally in colors. 

1530 (C) 


Commodity: Goat, kid, and other leather made from hides or skins of 
animals (including fish, reptiles, and birds, but not including cattle of 
the bovine species). See Tariff Information, 1929, pages 2415-2420. 
Also see Senate Document No. 217, Seventieth Congress, second session, a 
report on goat and kid leathers in response to Senate Resolution No. 169. 

Act of 1922, free. 

H. R. 2667, 25 per cent ad valorem; if imported to be used in the 
manufacture of boots, shoes, and other footwear, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Finance Committee: Goat, kid, or other leather in the rough, in the 
white, crust, or russet, partly finished or finished, 17 ½ per cent ad 
valorem ; rough-tanned or semifinished leather made from genuine rep- 
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tile skins, 15 per cent ad valorem; RAE rough leather made 
from goat and sheep skins (including those commercially known as 
India-tanned goat and sheep skins), vegetable rough-tanned pig and hog 
skins, and rough-tanned skivers, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Goat and kid leather, domestic production: The total domestic produe- 
tion of goat and kid skins tanned annually for the period 1922-1928, 
classified under the principal types of leather into which the skins were 
tanned, is shown in the Summary of Tariff Information, page 2416. In 
1928 the number of skins tanned was 56.918.473. 

Imports: Imports from Germany, France, and the United Kingdom 
combined in 1927 furnished 97 per cent of the total imports. In 1928 
imports amounted to 9,203,160 square feet, valued at $4,398,875. Im- 
ports have shown a rapid increase since 1922. 

Exports: Domestic exports of goat and kid leather (glazed kid) in 
1928 amounted to 48,444,233 square feet, valued at $14,887,570. Do- 
mestic exports of goat and kid patent upper leather in 1928 amounted 
to 2,660,620 square feet, valued at $1,259,360. 


SPECIAL COMPETITIVE FEATURE PECULIAR TO THE INDUSTRY 


Although imports appear small when compared with domestic produe- 
tion, it should be noted that foreign manufacturers are exporting their 
high grades of leather to the United States. Average value per square 
foot in 1927, 51.9 cents. Domestic exports, on the other hand, kid 
leather, including glazed kid, in 1927 averaged 28.6 cents per square 
foot. 

Changes in phraseology: An entirely new subparagraph (c) was 
inserted by the Finance Committee. This new subparagraph covers in 
more detail the various classes of leather contained therein and places 
the same duty on leather cut or wholly or partly manufactured into 
uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, 
shoes, or footwear as the leather from which they are manufactured. 


1530 (D) 


Commodity : (See Tariff Information, 


2039-2046.) 


Fancy leather, 1929, pp. 
Rates of duty 

Act of 1922, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

H. R. 2667, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Finance Committee, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Comments: The Finance Committee restored the 1922 rate of 20 per 
cent ad valorem. The committee considered that the leather paragraph 
as now worded prevented the possibility of bootlegging leather and that 
the fancy-leather tanners would receive more protection than actually 
resulted under paragraph 1431 of the act of 1922. The committee felt 
that with the certainty of the classification of the leather as now 
written in the bill overweighed the small duty which the fancy-leather 
tanners will have to pay on their raw material. 

1530 (E) 

Commodity: Boots, shoes, or other footwear. (See Tariff Informa- 

os 1929, dutiable footwear, p. 1903; free footwear, p. 2427.) 
Rates of duty 

Act of 1922, boots and shoes, leather, free; with fabric uppers, 35 
per cent ad valorem. 

H. R. 2667, boots and shoes, leather, 20 per cent; with fabric uppers, 
35 per cent ad valorem. 

Finance Committee, boots and shoes, leather, 20 per cent; with fabric 
uppers, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Domestic production: In 1927 there were 1,357 establishments, em- 
ploying 224,004 persons, producing footwear, valued at $944,714,463. 
Total production in 1928 numbered 344,360,724 pairs. See page 2428 
for detailed statistics. 

Imports: Imports of all classes of boots and shoes have increased 
from 871,074 pairs, valued at $1,091,916, in 1922 to 3,249,939 pairs, 
valued at $9,273,406, in 1928. The importation of women's and misses“ 
shoes is the class of footwear which has shown the most rapid increase. 
Imports of women's and misses’ shoes increased from 47,973 pairs, 
valued at $254,001, in 1922 to 2,028,125 pairs, valued at $5,853,254, in 
1928; unit value per pair in this period decreasing from $5.30 to $2.89, 
Women's shoes continue to dominate the imports, and in the first six 
months of 1929 were valued at $7,645,168, coming principally from 
Czechoslovakia. 


The following table shows the imports for 11 months of 1929: 


Leather boots and shoes imports for consumption, January—November, 
inclusive, 1929 


Men's and boys’ 


Women’s and misses’ 8 
Children's — 
— Se Ee A A ETE Sits ae bi 

C eee 


Exports: There has been a gradual decline in domestic exports, In 
1928 exports amounted to 4,744,325 pairs, valued at $11,342,656, 
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Special competitive factors peculiar to the industry: The competition 
of imports from Czechoslovakia is most keenly felt by manufacturers of 
the McKed type of women's shoes, which are produced principally in 
Massachusetts. The importation of women’s turn shoes, produced in 
Switzerland, is felt by domestic manufacturers located principally in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The duty which bas been placed on boots and shoes is 
compensatory for a duty on hides and leather and also productive in 
order to bring about nearer equalization of foreign and domestic labor 
costs. 

1530 (Y) 

Commodity: Harness and saddlery. (See Tariff Information, 1929, 
pp. 2070, 2424.) 

Rates of duty 


Act of 1922: Harness yalued at more than $70 per set, single harness 
valued at more than $40, saddles valued at more than $40 each, sad- 
dlery and parts (except metal parts) for any of the foregoing, 35 per 
cent ad valorem; harness, saddle and saddlery, in sets or parts (except 
metal parts), finished or unfinished, not specially provided for, free; 
leather shoe laces, free. 

House rate: Harness valued at more than $70 per set, single harness 
valued at more than $40, saddles valued at more than $40 each, sad- 
dlery and parts (except metal parts) for any of the foregoing, 35 per 
cent ad valorem; saddles made wholly or in part of pigskin or imitation 
pigskin, 35 per cent ad valorem; saddles and harness, not specially 
provided for, parts thereof (except metal parts), and leather shoe laces, 
finished or unfinished, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Finance Committee: Harness valued at more than $70 per set, single 


harness valued at more than $40, saddles valued at more than $40 each, 


saddlery and parts (except metal parts) for any of the foregoing, 35 
per cent ad valorem ; saddles made wholly or in part of pigskin or imita- 
tion pigskin, 35 per cent ad valorem; saddles and harness, not specially 
provided for, parts thereof (except metal parts), and leather shoe laces, 
finished or unfinished, 15 per cent ad valorem, with the exception that 
duty on pigskin or imitation pigskin saddles increased to 50 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Changes: The House transferred saddles and harness, etc., from the 
free list to the dutiable list as the raw material and leather from which 
they are produced have been made dutiable. The Finance Committee 
approved the above rates with the exception of saddles made of pigskin 
or Imitation pigskin and increased the House rate from 35 to 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, last evening I sent to the desk 
an amendment to the pending tariff bill proposing to strike out 
all of paragraph 1530 (a) and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Par. 1530. (a) Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species (except 
hides and skins of the India water buffalo imported to be used in the 
manufacture of rawhide articles), green, salted, or wet salted, 6 cents 
per pound; dried, 10 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will announce that if 
there are any amendments to be proposed to change the rates on 
hides and skins of cattle they should be offered before the Sen- 
ate votes upon the amendment which has been submitted by the 
Senator from Nevada to strike out paragraph 1530 and insert a 
substitute. 

Mr.. ODDIE. Mr. President, the Senate has before it my 
amendment to paragraph 1530 (a) of H. R. 2667, providing 
for a duty of 6 cents per pound on green hides and skins and 
10 cents per pound on dry hides and skins, which I introduced 
on May 16, 1829, and reintroduced in amended form on January 
10, 1930.. The amendment includes cattle hides, kip, and calf- 
skins, but excludes hides of the India water buffalo when used 
in the manufacture of rawhide articles, which remain on the 
free list under paragraph 1691. 

There can be no question but that this item of hides comes 
strictly within the administration’s program to readjust agri- 
cultural products on a basis more nearly on a parity with the 
existing tariffs on manufactured and other products. The 10 
per cent ad valorem duty which the Committee on Finance has 


recommended is seriously inadequate. Based as it is on foreign. 


valuation, the duty might vary from a minimum of less than 
1 cent per pound to a maximum of no more than 2 cents per 
pound. The factor of variation in itself destroys in large part 
the yalue of a duty on the ad valorem basis. In view of the 
fact that hides are dealt with on a weight basis, it would seem 
highly desirable to provide for the duty as presented in my 
amendment of 6 cents per pound on green hides and 10 cents 
per pound on dry hides, 

This rate of duty has been carefully analyzed by the authori- 
ties of the National and State cattle organizations and repre- 
sents the minimum which should be allowed in order to afford 
the necessary protection. Should this amendment be adopted, 
it would be a great insurance to the normal development and 
the greater stability of the cattle industry, which is subjected, 
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under present conditions, to serious ups and downs because of 
inadequate protection. The duty on hides provided in my 
amendment, under certain economie conditions which haye oc- 
curred in the past and which are bound to arise in the future, 
might well mean the difference between profit and loss and, 
consequently, this item, small as it is in relation to the entire 
value of the animal, becomes of great importance as a factor 
in the prosperity of the cattle industry. Furthermore, if the 
cattle industry can be rendered more economically independent 
and more stable, it will afford an increased market for hay 
and cereal products, and thereby materially assist in creating 
more favorable market conditions for them. This, I take it, 
is one of the primary objects of the present consideration of 
the tariff for the relief of the agricultural industry. On the 
other hand, a failure to provide adequate protection for hides 
will accentuate the economic disadvantages with which the 
eattle industry is now struggling, tending further to reduce 
the herds. 

In time, and in the not distant future, this lessened produc- 
tion of cattle will result automatically in increasing the price 
of all cattle products to the consumer. I therefore urge upou 
the Senate the great importance of adopting this amendment. 

THE CATTLE INDUSTRY 

The cattle industry in the United States is unlike many in- 
dustries in that it does not constitute in itself an economic 
unit. It comprises two important branches differing mate- 
rially in the position they occupy with reference to the national 
economy, and each branch is subject to substantially different 
economic conditions. One branch, the cattle-growing industry, 
supplies the Nation’s beef. The other branch, the dairy indus- 
try, supplies the Nation’s milk, cream, butter, and yeal. The 
operation of the cattlegrowing industry is dependent upon the 
breeding and feeding of cattle for slaughter largely to produce 
beef, while the operation of the dairy industry is predicated 
upon breeding and conservation of the cattle so as to produce 
the greatest amount of milk and butterfat. In the cattle- 
growing industry beef is the principal product and hides the 
principal by-product. In the operation of the dairy industry 
it is necessary to slaughter defective and obsolescent cattle 
and surplus calyes, which, together with their hides, constitute 
the most important by-products of that industry. 

On January 1, 1921, the cattle census of the Department of 
Agriculture showed a total of 67,184,000, of which 41,621,000 
represented the census of cattle employed in the cattle-growing 
industry, or 62 per cent, and 38 per cent in the dairy industry. 
The census on January 1, 1929, of all the cattle in the United 
States amounted to 55,751,000, of which 29,554,000, or 53 per 
cent, were used in the cattle- growing industry and 47 per cent 
in the dairy industry. It should be noted that the cattle- 
growing industry has become a less important branch of the 
cattle industry in the United States since January 1, 1921, not 
only because of the decline in the cattle census in the branch 
itself but also because of an increase in the dairy census, a 

This decline in the census of cattle engaged in the cattle- 
growing industry in no small degree has resulted from the in- 
adequate duties provided for beef in the Fordney-McCumber 
Act and the failure at that time to remove hides from the free 
list. Unless adequate duties are provided for beef and hides 
in this bill the cattle census may be expected still further to 
decline, resulting in the not distant future in a shortage of 
beef and hides and a substantial increase in beef and hide 
prices controlled and dictated more effectively by foreign cattle 
growers. | 

NOT RECOVERED FROM POSTWAR DEPRESSION 


Should this amendment be adopted it would act as an insur- 
ance of the normal development and greater stability of the cat- 
tle industry, which under present conditions is subjected to 
serious ups and downs, partly because of inadequate protection. 
The duty on hides provided in my amendment—6 cents a pound 
on green hides and 10 cents a pound on dry hides—under cer- 
tain economic conditions which have occurred in the past and 
which are bound to arise in the future, might well mean the 
difference between profit and loss. Consequently this item, small 
as it is in relation to the entire value of the animal, becomes of 
great importance as a factor in the prosperity of the cattle 
industry. 

It is too freely asserted that the cattle industry has fully re- 
covered from the postwar depression. It is true that the last 
two years have shown improvement, but sellers encountered 
disastrous price slumps again last fall, largely due to heavy sup- 
plies of Mexican grass beef dumped on the markets at that time 
too rapidly to permit assimilation at the prevailing price level. 
Increased production costs must be reckoned with. For these 
reasons ample tariff protection is especially necessary to safe 
guard the cattle industry. 
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SERIOUS DECLINE IN CATTLE CENSUS 


The total number of cattle in the United States reported in the 
census of the Department of Agriculture declined from 67. 
184,000 as of January 1, 1921, to 55,751,000 on January 1, 1929, 
or a decline of 17 per cent. However, this does not indicate the 
serious decline which has taken place in the nunrber of cattle 
used in the cattle-growing industry. I herewith submit for 
publication in the Recorp at this point Table 1, the cattle census, 
and Table 2, the sheep census, of the Department of Agriculture 
for January 1, 1921 and 1929, respectively. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the tables will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


TABLE No. 1.—Cattle, estimated number on farms, January 1, 1921-Janwary 
1, 1929, by States 


[000 omitted! 


State heifers | y heifers | 
All 2 years 2 years} old 
cattle old and) bei cattle | old and) being 


over kept 
keptfor| milk 
milk | cows 


Vermont 


New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 


5H 

479 

1, 967 949 838 

569 | 1,406 841 400 
863 2.802 1,935 563 
202 | 2,737 | 1,483 917 
978 | 3.845 | 1,314 2281 
827 | 2, 109 810 1, 130 
829 | 1,078 454 105| 519 
500 | 1,570 523 123 | 94 
301 | 2,766 613 126 | 2,027 
53 | 2,831 701 131 | 1,999 


2 2.3 621 

Delaware u 37 5 
M 88 187 27 
V 471 382 56 
West V 373 219 35 

298 204 52 

187 145 238 
G 648 343 77 
Flo; 74 74 17 

2,82 | 3, 

572 

602 

519 


200 536 
K 7. 165 948 
1, 40 3,877 


1,621 55, 751 | 21,820 | 4,377 20, 554 


Compiled by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE No. 2.—Sheep—Estimated number on farms January 1, 1921, to 
January 1, 1929 
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TARIE No. 2—Sheep—Estimated number on farms January 1, 1921, to 
January 1, 1929—Continued 


8 S888. 


— 
7 


Kentucky. 
Tennessee 


888288 


Compiled by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, it will be noted from the above 
tables that the total census of cows and heifers in the dairy 
industry increased from 25,563,000 on January 1, 1921, to 
26,197,000 on January 1, 1929, or 2% per cent, while the number 
of cattle used in the cattle-growing industry declined from 
41,621,000 on January 1, 1921, to 29,554,000 on January 1, 1929, 
or 29 per cent. This represents the accurate decline in the 
cattle-growing industry and the serious economic condition with 
which it is now confronted. 

I have had two wall maps prepared to which I would like to 
call attention. One showing the cattle census and the other the 
sheep census in the United States as of January 1, 1921, and 
January J. 1929, respectively. 

It will be noted that the cattle census declined from 64,184,000 
to 55,751,000, or 17 per cent, and the sheep census increased from 
38,690,000 to 47,171,000, or 22 per cent. I have already indi- 
cated, however, that the decline of the census on the cattle- 
growing industry was 29 per cent. In the Fordney-McCumber 
Act passed in 1922 cattle hides were retained on the free list 
while wool was protected with a duty, which accounts in no 
small degree for the 22 per cent increase in the sheep Census 
since 1920 as compared with the decline of 29 per cent in the 
census of the cattle-growing industry. Had bides been given 
a just and adequate protection in 1921, the economic situation 
in the cattle-growing industry would not now be so serious and 
the dairy industry would be in a more healthy condition. 


BUREAU OF FORESTRY GRAZING RECEIPTS DECLINE 


The grazing receipts of the Bureau of Forestry derived from 
fees collected on certificates issued to cattle and horse growers 
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declined from $1,284,482 in the fiscal year 1921 to $894,155 in 
the fiscal year 1928, or 30.4 per cent. Since the grazing of horses 
constitutes less than 5 per cent of the total receipts, their inclu- 
sion does noi materially alter the accuracy of the total receipts 
from cattle-grazing permits, as above stated. This decline of 
30.4 per cent in forestry grazing receipts parallels very closely 
the decline of 29 per cent in the cattle-growing census for this 
period, which has previously been cited. Approximately 20 per 
cent of the total range cattle in the far Western States in 1921 
and in 1928 were ranged under grazing certificates issued by the 
Bureau of Forestry. The receipts derived from these grazing 
privileges on the Government's forest reserves is an independent 
source of revenue. If the conditions in the cattle-growing in- 
dustry become still more serious and the census continues to 
decline, it obviously will be reflected in decreased revenues to 
the Government. While on the other hand, if an adequate duty 
on hides is made available the cattle census should materially 
increase in the next few years and with it the revenue to the 
Government derived from grazing permits on the forest reserves. 
A duty on hides, therefore, is of concern not only to the cattle 
industry but also to the Government. I herewith submit a table 
supplied by the Forest Service showing the grazing receipts for 
the fiscal years 1921 and 1928, which I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harrrerp in the chair). 
| Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The table referred to is as follows: 


{ Grazing receipts 


Cattle and | Average | Cattle and | Average 
fee bo: fee 


Cents Cents 
Arizona $265, 199. 88 74.5 71.0 
California. 146, 107. 53 69. 4 76.7 
Colorado. 183, 590. 89 48.6 57.9 
Idaho 94, 551. 85 50.0 61.3 
„ ² m eo 103, 150. 08 60.0 59.1 
Nevada 48, 019. 96 63.6 72.3 
New Mexico. 129, 463. 13 74.6 75.4 
Oregon 108, 597. 47 67.1 72.8 
Wien 102, 422. 97 60.2 69.5 
Washington 23, 772. 06 76.5 103.0 
W WOME) oro sccdonseeouvee peu 79, 006. 88 50.8 57.2 


1, 284, 482. 70 


FINANCING REQUIREMENTS HEAVY AND FOR LONG PERIODS 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, in manufacturing industries the 
turnover in the sale of the finished product is largely accom- 
ptished through credit financing over periods of from three to 
six months. It is most unusual for the manufacturing industry 
to require financing over longer periods. Most branches of the 
agricultural industry do not require financing in periods longer 
than a year. In the cattle industry, however, the period of 
finance for cattle breeders is no less than 5 years, for the dairy 
fndustry 3 years, and for cattle feeders from 6 to 18 months. 

The growing and feeding of livestock requires an adequate 

supply of working capital in order to maintain operations upon 
a satisfactory basis. Compared with most other lines of farm- 
ing activity, the finance requirements of the livestock grower, 
and in particular the cattle grower and feeder, are relatively 
large. In the case of the grain farmer the outlay for produc- 
tion costs, aside from seed, involves those for labor and the cur- 
rent overhead costs of the farm establishment, allowing the crop 
to reach the harvest period with a nominal outlay of cash, and 
the immediate availability of the crop for marketing after 
harvest enables the grower to promptly reduce his obligations 
incurred in the harvesting period. ra 

The farmer whose efforts are devoted to the growing of cattle, 
however, finds that though he may have just as large an acre- 
age as the grain farmer, or even larger, he is not in a position 
to make his farm unit a profitable economic combination unless 
he has the financial means of securing breeding stock to utilize 
profitably those portions of his farming units which are best 
adapted for grazing or pasturage. Likewise, his farm crops are 
grown with the intention of utilizing them in the further pro- 
duction of beef, so that, unlike the strictly grain farmer, he is 
not able to have his grain and forage crops available for mar- 
keting until they have been converted into beef, a process which 
takes time and sets up a requirement for financing the produc- 
tion costs of such feed and forage, as well as labor, until such 
expenditures can be liquidated through the sale of the finished 
beef product. The farmer who grows his own feed supply and 
utilizes it in the production of beef is therefore not- only a 
primary producer of grain and forage, but a processor of those 
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products as well, In converting such crops into beef the pro- 
duction stage is lengthened and sets up for the individual a 
demand for funds to finance the longer period of production. 
It is important to bear in mind also that the individual who 
specializes in livestock production is faced with a longer pro- 
duction period than is the case in most other farming pursuits. 
While the tendency of recent years has been to market cattle 
at an earlier age, the raising of cattle to a marketable stage 
normally involves a production period which is at least twice as 
long as that involved in grain farming. 

When cattle are not raised, but purchased for grazing pur- 
poses or feeding, the availability of the income which might 
have been secured through the direct marketing of crops is 
postponed and converted into the animal product instead. It is 
to be observed, therefore, that the credit requirements for 
financing such purchases are entirely in addition to those re- 
quired in producing the grain and forage crops. Thus, in this 
sense, the finance requirements of cattle feeders is as much 
larger than that of grain farmers as is the volume of their 
feeding operations. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the cattle producer and feeder 
have financing needs which differ from those of most other 
farming pursuits. Not only is a larger production period in- 
volved but the investment compared to the grain or forage pro- 
duction which is converted to beef is relatively large. These 
requirements in the pre-war years were largely supplied by live- 
stock loan companies, which were concentrated about the lead- 
ing livestock-marketing centers of the country, Local banks 
also furnished credit to a large portion of the smaller individual 
feeders and producers. The abrupt decline in livestock prices 
beginning in 1920, together with unfavorable production condi- 
tions, caused a large number of these loan companies to fail. 
Emergency finance corporations were established to bridge the 
gap left by the suspension of the loan companies but the former 
have not liquidated the loans assumed at that time and the 
financing requirements are again furnished by the loeal banks, 
the remaining livestock loan companies who survived the de- 
pression following 1920, and a new agency, the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, functioning through the intermediaries of 
agricultural credit corporations or livestock loan companies. 

Two phases of the financing of the cattle industry present 
special problems which require careful consideration, The first 
relates to the financing of the small farmer who hitherto has 
not engaged in livestock production or dairying. In many sec- 
tions of the country the acquisition of livestock upon a limited 
scale would materially strengthen the farming program, but 
local banks are frequently unfamiliar with the risks involved 
or are unwilling to extend credit in this direction. 

The material reduction in the numbers of cattle upon the 
western ranges over recent years has also brought about a new 
phase in the financing problem of livestock growers. In so far 
as ranges are understocked, the attempt to build up herds to 
their normal levels requires the retention of young stock for 
breeding purposes that under more normal conditions would find 
its way into market channels. The retention of this breeding 
stock during this period of restocking naturally reduces the 
borrower's liability to repay funds utilized in financing his 
operations, The requirements for credit are, therefore, in- 
creased inasmuch as the period within which repayment can be 
made is necessarily extended. Restocking the ranges and a 
proper volume of credit supplied upon a satisfactory repayment 
basis are therefore closely related. 

With the present uncertainties in the price of cattle which 
fluctuate with wide variations over short periods of time, the 
cost of this long-time credit is very high and its availability 
at times is seriously limited. The variation in cattle prices and 
the rapid movement in prices is very closely related to the 
rapid and extensive fluctuations in the prices of hides in an 
unprotected market. In order, therefore, to lessen the cost of 
credit for financing the cattle industry and to insure its availa- 
bility to meet all demands it is imperative that an equitable 
and adequate duty on hides be imposed so as to stabilize hide 
prices at a level which will constitute a substantial source of 
revenue to the growers. No other branch of the agricultural 
industry is more in need of adequate protection than is the 
cattle industry and no other branch of agriculture will respond 
more effectively to the relief afforded by the duty provided in 
my amendment than will the cattle industry. 

PROPERTY VALUES AND TAX REVENUES DIMINISH 

Since 1921 the census of cattle engaged in the cattle-crowing 
industry declined 29 per cent, and as only the financially 
stronger operators were able to survive the serious postwar 
conditions a large number of the smaller cattle ranches were 
forced out of the business. The smaller cattle ranches are 
usually located near forest reserves, where summer grazing is 
available, and these locations are remotely situated from trans- 
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portation. It would be impossible for a rancher so located to 
ship hay or other farm produce such long distances to the 
market. But he is able, however, to raise alfalfa, feed it to 
his cattle, and transport it to the railroad on the hoof. The 
minute that the cattle industry becomes unprofitable and the 
little cattle rancher can not continue in business, he is com- 
pelled virtually to abandon his property and discontinue crop 
and cattle production. When this occurs the value of a ranch, 
which might have possessed considerable value based on the 
growing of cattle, becomes practically nil when the economic 
conditions are unfavorable. 

The owners of such unproductive ranches frequently are 
unable to meet taxes, and the counties and States in which 
such ranches are located are substantially deprived of this tax 
income. The adoption of this amendment should increase the 
ranch reyenue and have a tendency to multiply the number 
of small ranches that could be profitably operated. This will 
tend to increase the taxable property in the cattle-growing and 
dairy States, the tax revenues derived therefrom, and lessen 
in a degree the burden of taxation on all other forms of prop- 
erty. A prosperous and stable cattle-growing industry will 
do much to improve general economic conditions throughout 
the country. 

HIDE PRICES DECLINE AS IMPORTS INCREASE 


In 1928 the total consumption of cattle hides in this country 
was 20,318,000 hides. Of these, 30.2 per cent, or 6,155,698 hides, 
were imported. In January, 1928, heavy native steer hides in 
Chicago were worth 26.37 cents per pound. As a result of these 
huge importations there was a steady decline in price, until in 
March, 1929, the same class of hides was quoted at 14.5 cents per 
pound, a decline of 45 per cent in a little over a year. 

At the hearings of the Senate Finance Committee it was 
stated by Mr. John E. Wilder, representing the sole, rough, and 
belting tanners—page 520—that the imports of sole and rough 
leather are about 10 per cent of the production in this country 
but that the price level is dominated by the imports. The 
same situation, only more accentuated, exists as to hides, with 
imports of from 30 to 40 per cent. 

For many years packer hides sold at about twice the price 
per pound of the live animal. During the World War they rose 
to three times the price of the live animal per pound. ‘To-day 
they are selling for very little above the price of the live ani- 
mal per pound. The purchasing power of hides to-day, as 
measured by 1910-1914 prices, is about 57 cents on the dollar. 
No other commodity produced in great volume in this country is 
subjected to the ruinous competition—entirely unprotected— 
of imports from all over the world. The imports in 1927—cattle 
hides only—were 218,955,427 pounds of green hides and 18,- 
278,325 pounds of dry hides, of which latter 1 pound is equal 
to about 2 pounds of green hides. These came from some 60 
countries; from Newfoundland and Labrador to Ecuador and 
the Argentine; from China and British India to Australia; 
from Iceland to Italy and Austria. Our market is the dumping 
ground of the world. 

From the Argentine alone in 1927 we received 122,003,200 
pounds of green hide and 4,361,144 pounds of dry hides, with 
Canada, Australia, Brazil, Colombia, France, Italy, Mexico, 
Uruguay, and New Zealand all sending large quantities. 

In 1928 the imports of green hides increased to 254,555,593 
pounds, and of dry hides to 21,619,530 pounds. Every country 
which contributed any quantity in 1927 was again represented, 
many with greatly increased yolume; and, in addition, Spain, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Ceylon, Japan, and Kwantung availed 
themselves of this opening in our tariff walls to add their sur- 
plus to our already oversupplied market, with the result of still 
further depressing the price, 

The imports of green hides from Brazil increased from less 
than 6,000,000 pounds in 1927 to over 18,000,000 pounds in 1928; 
from the United Kingdom, from less than 1,000,000 pounds to 
over 3,000,000 pounds; imports of dry hides from China increased 
from 1,683,304 pounds to 4,743,923 pounds, while the imports 
from Denmark, Germany, Latvia, and many other countries were 
approximately double the 1927 figure. 

According to the preliminary estimates of the Department of 
Commerce, the imports of cattle hides into the United States for 
the calendar year 1929 amounted to 252,929,594 pounds of green 
hides and 12,688,999 pounds of dry hides, almost equal to the 
tremendous imports of 1928. While the price break, to which 
reference has been made, somewhat reduced the imports early 
in 1929 and prices made a slight recovery, this was immediately 
followed by abnormally high imports during the last five months, 
when more than half of the year’s imports were received and re- 
sulted in the almost total disappearance of any market for coun- 
try hides at the present time. 

The data presented above refers exclusively to cattle hides. 
Many millions of pounds of kip and calfskins are also imported 
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from nearly every country in the world and contribute to the 
instability and lowering of domestic prices. 

It is because of the greatly increasing importation of hides 
from so many countries and the great variation in price that 
there is an urgent necessity for an adequate specific duty of 6 
cents per pound on green hides, as provided for in my amend- 
ment. The ad valorem duty of 10 per cent provided for by the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance is altogether inade- 
quate in affording the necessary protection to the cattle growers. 

MARKET FOR “ COUNTRY" HIDES SUBNORMAL 


About 60 per cent of the hides taken off in this country are 
handled by the packers and classed as “ packer” hides, and 40 
per cent “country” hides. All hides taken off in small plants 
are not under Federal inspection, and all hides received direct 
from the country are classed as “ country ” hides—some 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 a year. According to the 1922 report of the Fed- 

eral Tariff Commission, “country” hides, under normal condi- 
tions, should be worth 80 per cent of the value of “packer” 
hides ; the difference being due to less skill in removing, and the 
fact that they do not receive so good care after removing, as 
“packer” hides. 

However, foreign hides are constantly imported in such volume 
that the price of “country” hides is dominated by the imports, 
and drops out of all proportion to the value of “ packer” hides, 
The importing interests undoubtedly are able to and do use the 
large number of hides imported from abroad duty-free to manip- 
ulate and beat down the price of domestic hides. 

The situation in the hide market to-day is a good example. 
A New York circular dated November 6 shows 50,000 South 
American steer hides sold to the United States, while on the 
Same day “country ” hides are quoted as follows: 


* + * are naturally in a nominal position * * * 
as to size of lots are talked 10 to 11 cents flat nominal. 


all weights 


“Ten to 11 cents flat nominal” at New York means practically 
nothing flat; not nominal but actual in the country. 

Mr. Vernon Metcalf, secretary of the Nevada Land and Live- 
stock Association, on January 10, 1930, wired me as follows: 


Hide prices steadily declining under mounting foreign imports, 
Nearest market quoting green salted country hides 8 cents pound. 


Mr, E. A. Phillips, secretary Montana Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, wired me on January 13, 1930, that the present price paid 
in Montana for green salted country hides is 6 cents a pound, 
but present low price paid for hides is largely due to the flood 
of imported hides brought into America this year. 

Mr. William Duby, secretary-treasurer of the Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, wired me on January 13, 1930, 
stating that hides were selling at 6 cents per pound in Oregon 
due to excessive importation of hides last fall. 

Mr. John L. Jordan, president Wyoming Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, wired me January 13, 1930, as follows: 


Importation of hides has been very heavy this fall, and as a result 
prices have dropped to almost ruinous levels. Green salted country 
hides bring only 5 cents in Cheyenne.. 


On January 14, 1930, Mr. Robert Graham, president of the 
Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association, wired me as follows: 


Current market price green hides in this section only 5 cents, 


On the same date Mr. F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Anrerican 
National Livestock Association, sent me the following telegram: 


Have just canvassed markets for country hides in western territory, 
and following information obtained from secretaries of various State 
cattle associations being current quotations country hides at nearest 
markets: Wyoming, 5 cents; Nebraska, 5 cents; South Dakota, 6 cents; 
Montana, 6 cents; Utah, 9 cents; Nevada, 8 cents; Texas, 8½ cents; 
Oregon, 6 cents, Also have examined market report and find country 
hides quoted in Denver papers 5 and 6 cents; San Francisco, 7 cents; 
Seattle, 6 cents. These ruinous prices result of heayy importations this 
fall. 


These market reports from the cattle centers indicate the 
seriously subnormal condition of the country hide market which 
prevails to-day, in view of the fact that farmers and ranchers 
are able to obtain practically nothing for hides removed from 
butchered animals, so that they either let them hang over a 
fence or they do not even bother to remove the hides. This 
results in a serious economic waste. Reports of this kind come 
from every section of the country. And yet, for every hide thus 
wasted we inrport a foreign hide and pay something for it. 

It means further that country butchers, country hide dealers, 
and small packers all face the same problem—a ruinous market, 
dominated by duty-free imports. It should be emphasized that 
many of the hides imported are of the same quality and come’ 
in direct competition with our “country” hides. Adequate 
specific duties provided for in this amendment will correct the 
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situation by bringing “country” hides up to their proper level 
relative to “ packer” hides and lessen the waste of hides in the 
country. 

HIDE THE PRINCIPAL VALUE IN “REACTOR” AND “ CANNER” COWS 


In order to maintain high standards of production in the dairy 
industry it becomes necessary to cull out each year obsolescent 
and defective cattle. During the years 1921 to 1928, inclusive, 
the hide was worth on an average from 25 to 30 per cent of the 
value of these “canner” cows. As a safeguard to the public 
and the cattle industry itself, every effort is being made by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, in cooperation with State authori- 
ties, to rid our bovine herds of tuberculosis and other diseases, 
and the hide is: the greatest item of value in condemned 
“reactors.” 

All of the States are working with the Federal Government in 
this movement, and the Government and 45 of the States are 
providing indemnities. The Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, based on incomplete rates for the 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1929, reports that 140,194 “ reactors” 
were slaughtered in the United States with an average appraised 
value of $125.76 per head, an average Federal indemnity of 
$21.22 per head and an average State indemnity of $33.77 per 
head. The total indemnity cost of “reactors” to the Federal 
Government in the fiscal year ending July 1, 1929, amounted to 
$2,974,916 and the indemnity cost to the 45 State governments 
was $4,734,351. 

The greater the salvage value of “reactors” the less is the 
loss for the Federal and State Governments and for the industry 
itself to sustain. Also, the greater the salvage value of “ can- 
ner” cows the less is the cost to the industry. Since the hide 
is so large a factor in the salvage value of the animal, any im- 
provement in the stability of hide prices or increase in the price 
level would be of great assistance in improving the condition of 
our herds by the elimination of diseased, defective, and obsoles- 
cent animals, and in lessening its cost to the Federal and State 
Governments and to the cattle industry. The enactment of this 
amendment, therefore, will encourage the more rapid elimina- 
tion of diseased, defective, and obsolescent animals, thereby bet- 
ter safeguarding the public health. 

DUTY ON HIDES SHOULD BE SPECIFIC 


An ad valorem duty has the effect of intensifying or increas- 
ing the short range variations in the domestic price, while a 
specific duty tends to stabilize prices and to minimize the extent 
of price variations, An ad valorem duty tends to prevent price 
stability or to create instability in domestic prices, while a spe- 
cific duty tends to stabilize prices. An ad valorem duty fails 
to provide the necessary protection when the domestic price of 
the commodity on which it is imposed declines to low-price 
levels and constitutes more than the necessary protection when 
prices ascend to abnormally high levels. On the other hand, a 
specific duty affords more certain protection to the producer of a 
raw material in the United States than does an ad valorem duty. 
Furthermore, a specific duty is much more certain and less diffi- 
cult and expensive to administer. Especially is a specific duty 
easily administered with reference to hides because of the fact 
that they are sold by the pound, both in the green and dry form, 
and the weight is readily available to all customs officials as a 
basis for assessing the specific duty. An ad valorem duty predi- 
cated upon value would be far more difficult to administer be- 
cause of the fluctuations in the price and in foreign costs of 
production. In general, the information contained in a reply 
of the Hon. Thomas O. Marvin, chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission, dated December 21, 1929, to my inquiry of 
December 7, confirms the views which I have expressed. Quot- 
ing from Chairman Marvin’s letter: 


The amount of protection afforded by an ad valorem duty is always 
in proportion to the foreign value of the imported commodity. A 
specifie duty, on the other hand, gives a fixed amount of protection 
measured in dollars and cents, which becomes less in proportion to the 
value of the imported product when prices are rising, and viee versa, 

> * * e e . + 

During a short, abrupt fall in foreign prices, a specific duty would 
afford more stable protection to domestic products than an ad valorem 
rate because costs would not quickly adjust themselves to the sudden 
change in the market. 

* * . . s s . 

On the whole, it appears that specific duties are more certain and 

less difficult and expensive to administer. 


In view of the substantial proof of these statements which is 


contained in the correspondence itself, I request that it be pub- 
lished in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the matter was order to be printed 
in the Recozp, as follows: 


Hon. THOMAS O. MARVIN, 
Chairman United States Tarif Commission, + 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. Marvin; I shall greatly appreciate the information and 
views of the Tariff Commission on the respective merits of an ad 
valorem versus a specific duty imposed upon a raw material produced 
in the United States, as follows: 

1, Does not an ad yalorem duty have the effect of intensifying or 
increasing the short range variations in the domestic price of a raw 
material produced in the United States? 

2. Does not an ad valorem duty tend to prevent price stability or to 
create instability in the domestic price of a raw material produced in 
the United States? 

3. Does not an ad valorem duty fail to provide the necessary protec- 
tion when the domestic price of the raw material upon which it is 
imposed declines to low price levels, and does it not also provide more 
ae the necessary protection when prices ascend to abnormally high 
levels? 

4. Does not a specific duty tend to stabilize prices and to minimize 
ae extent of price variations of a raw material produced in the United 

tes? 

5. Does a specific duty afford more certain protection to the producer 
of a raw material in the United States than does an ad valorem duty? 

6. Does a compensatory specific duty on the manufactured article 
based upon a specific duty on the raw material constitute a more certain 
and satisfactory protection to the manufacturer of the finished product 
ee if the compensatory duty were to be levied on the ad valorem 

? 

7. Is not a specific duty much more certain and less difficult and 

expensive to administer? 
Very sincerely yours, 


DECEMBER 7, 1929. 


TASKER L. ODDIE. 
UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, December 21, 1929, 
Hon. TASKER L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Senator ODDIE: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
December 7, 1929, in regard to the merits of specific duties as compared 
with ad valorem duties. 

This subject has been discussed in many publications, official and 
otherwise. Secretaries of the Treasury and others have given it much 
consideration, especially in connection with frauds upon the revenue, 
It was stated by the Senate Finance Committee (report on Mills bill, 
H. R. 9051, in 1888, S. Rept. 2332, 50th Cong., Ist sess., p. 7) that 
“ specific duties have been adyocated by all our Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, with one notable exception, Mr. Robert J. Walker, from Hamilton 
to the present incumbent of the office." At the instance of Secretary 
Walker the act of 1846 imposed only ad yalorem duties. These duties 
were continued, with reduction of rates, in the act of 1857. A review 
of his predecessors’ views and recommendations was made by Secretary 
Manning in Revision of the Tariff sent to the Congress in 1886, Like 
Secretaries before and after him he was much concerned about under- 
valuations. Quotations were made at some length from reports pre- 
ceding his. 

The earliest report quoted by Secretary Manning (p. 9) is Secretary 
Gallatin's in 1801. Without any view to an increase of revenue, but 
in order to guard as far as possible against the value of goods being 
underrated in the invoices,” Mr. Gallatin said, “it would be eligible to 
lay specific duties on all such articles, now paying duties ad valorem, as 
may be susceptible of that alteration.” The Crawford report of 1818 is 
given considerable attention at pages 10-14. Secretary Crawford, Mr. 
Manning said, submitted a list of more than 100 articles as to which he 
advised a change of rates from ad valorem to specific. From Secre- 
tary Forward’s report of 1842 Mr. Manning quoted (p. 17): 

“With a view to guard the revenue against fraudulent undervalua- 
tions which can not be entirely prevented by the existing scheme of ad 
valorem duties, specife duties are proposed in nearly all cases when 
practicable, The operation of the system of specific duties may not be 
perfectly equal in all cases, in respect to the value of the articles in- 
cluded under it. But this inconvenience is more than compensated by 
the security of the revenue against evasions, and by the tendency of 
specific duties to exclude worthless and inferior articles, by which pur- 
chasers and consumers are often imposed on.” 

After his review of the operation and effect of ad valorem duties, 
Secretary Manning said in part (p. 27): 

“These obvious inequalities and hardships are, I think, inherent 
in any ad valorem system. The experience of the Government in 1817, 
69 years ago, when ad valorem rates were less by one-half, if not by 
two-thirds, than now, and the illuminating report of my predecessor, 
Mr. Crawford, whose correct judgment has been attested by the praise 
of Mr. Gallatin, warn us that even with a large scaling down of ad 


. 
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valorem rates by a horizontal reduction, or any other reduction, the 
inequalities and hardships of an ad valorem system, and the attempt- 
ing or perpetrating of frauds on the revenue are not likely to come 
to an end.” 

Afterwards he said (p. 86): R 

“If our present ad valorem system is to be continued, if there is 
not to be a large substitution of specific for ad valorem rates, our 
existing appraising system should be reformed and enlarged. Still 
more necessary will such reformation and enlargement be if the re- 
quirements of the second section of the proposed bill are to be success- 
fully enforced. 

“I fear that even so large a reduction as by one-half of the existing 
ad valorem rates would not do away with the necessity for such refor- 
mation and enlargement. I have shown what happened in 1817, 1840, 
and 1857 when ad valorem rates were not as high by one-half or two- 
thirds as now. Whatever successful contrivances are in operation 
to-day to evade the revenue by false invoices, or by undervaluations. 
or by any other means, under an ad valorem system, will not cease 
even if the ad valorem rates shall have been largely reduced. They 
are incontestably, they are even notoriously inherent in that system. 
And while no system, not even that of specific rates, is free from its 
own especial difficulties, which in that case are rather difficulties of 
impact and of distribution than difficulties of administration, it is my 
Plain duty to set before Congress the nature and full extent of those 
difficulties which environ the administration of such laws as now 
exist upon our statute books, accompanied by the ad valorem war 
rates of our present tariff and impinging upon 4,000 different articles.” 

His principal comments appear under the caption “ Specific and 
Ad Valorem Rates” (pp. 39-41). He concludes the matter as 
follows (pp. 40, 41): 

"+ + * One advantage, and perhaps the chief advantage, of a 
specific over an ad valorem system, is in the fact that, under the 
former, duties are levied by a positive test, which can be applied by 
our officers while the merchandise is in the possession of the Govern- 
ment, and according to a standard which is altogether national and 
domestic. That would be partially true of an ad valorem system 
levied upon ‘home yalue,’ but there are constitutional impediments in 
the way of such a system which appear to be insuperable. But under 
an ad valorem system, the facts to which the ad valorem rate is to 
be applied must be gathered in places many thousand miles away 
and under circumstances most unfavorable to the administration of 
justice. 

“One hears it often said that if our ad valorem rates did not exceed 
25 or 30 per cent, undervaluation and temptation to undervaluation 
would disappear, but the records of this department for the years 1817, 
1840, and 1857 do not uphold that conclusion. Of course I am very far 
from advocating the universal application of specific rates, but I do be- 
lieve it to be possible for the more experienced and conscientious of our 
appraising or examining officers in different parts of the country, and 
for the experts in this department, to prepare a plan for the prudent 
enlargement of specific rates which will greatly promote the welfare 
of the Government, and of the country, and, as a matter of administra- 
tion, not work injustice to any class in the community beyond the in- 
justice inevitably entailed by any system that levies annually $150,- 
000,000 tax on imported merchandise of so many kinds, at war rates, 
and on a scheme otherwise so unscientific and disorderly.” 

The form of duty, whether ad valorem or specific, employed by foreign 
countries, is briefly summarized in the following paragraphs: 

No ad valorem duties were contained in the pre-war tariffs of Great 
Britain, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Switzerland; and only a very 
few in the tariffs of Germany, France, Italy, and Spain. The most im- 
portant European countries which had a considerable number of ad 
valorem duties before the war were Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
and Portugal. 

At the present time, likewise, the general trend of European tariff 
legislation fayors the specific form of duty. Countries whose tariff 
schedules are made up entirely of specific duties, with a very few excep- 
tions, are Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Russia. (Tariff of 1927.) 

European countries which impose specific and ad valorem duties, but 
mainly the former, are France, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Norway, 
Sweden, and Portugal. 

Ad valorem duties still constitute an important feature of the tariff 
of Belgium and predominate in the tariff of the Netherlands. In Great 
Britain ad valorem duties bave increased in importance through the op- 
eration of the safeguarding of industries act, under which duties of 
8314 per cent ad valorem have almost uniformly been imposed. 

In Japan, likewise, ad valorem duties have been more important in 
recent years. Effective July 31, 1924, a large list of items was sub- 
jected to a 100 per cent ad valorem duty irrespective of the statutory 
rates. This was originally intended as temporary legislation pending 
a general tariff revision, but it has remained in force with only a few 
modifications, 
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The use of a large number of ad valorem rates of duty, perhaps for 
the majority of items other than staple commodities and agricultural 
products, characterizes the tariffs of the British Dominions, Canada, 
Union of South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, and of British 
India. 

In the 20 Latin-American countries ad valorem rates generally are in 
comparatively unimportant use for protective purposes. Ad valorem 
rates are rarely applied in these countries either to raw materials or 
foodstuffs. In Brazil, Chile, Peru, Colombia, and Venezuela, which are 
among the Latin-American countries having most definitely protective- 
tariff tendencies, practically all rates intended to be protective are 
specific. In Argentina and Uruguay, which also are in this class, prac- 
tically all rates intended to be protective either are specific or are 
specific in effect through the application of percentage rates to infre- 
quently changed officially proclaimed valuations. 

In some of the Latin-American countries a limited number of com- 
paratively low ad valorem rates, in some instances ad valorem consular 
fees, or minimum ad valorem rates, are used as revenue rates or to 
equalize the incidence of revenue rates on heterogenous groups of im- 
ports which in the interest of simple customs administration it is not 
practicable to describe through highly specialized tariff nomenclature. 
In the group of countries using some or all of these classes of ad 
valorem rates are Cuba, Mexico, Paraguay, Bolivia, Ecuador, Panama, 
the Dominican Republic, Salvador, and Guatemala. 

Your letter raises questions regarding the economic effects of ad 
valorem and specific duties, especially with relation to prices and the 
amount of protection afforded to domestic producers under conditions 
of rising and falling prices. When the foreign value of an imported 
Taw material rises, it is obvious that the landed price duty paid of this 
commodity, if it is subject to an ad valorem duty, will increase to a 
greater extent than the increase in the country of origin; and if the 
movement in the country of origin is downward, the change in the 
landed price, duty paid, will also be greater than the original change. 
A table appended—Table 1—illustrates this statement. Beginning with 
an assumed import price based on foreign value of 50 cents a pound, 
the price is advanced by 10-cent intervals to $1. When the duty is ad 
valorem the landed price, duty paid, increases from $0.60 to $1.20. The 
difference between the landed prices at the beginning and at the end 
of the rise in the foreign prices is 60 cents, whereas the variation in the 
foreign price itself was only 50 cents, If the duty had been specific, 
other conditions remaining the same, the change in landed prices would 
have been 50 cents or the same as the change in foreign values. In 
case B of the table it is shown that the general principle illustrated 
above holds true when import prices are falling. 

Whether or not the market price of the competing domestic material 
will follow the fluctuations in the landed price of the foreign com- 
modity depends upon a wide variety of factors, but principally 
upon the extent to which domestic consumption ís supplied by imported 
goods. 

The amount of protection afforded by an ad valorem duty is always 
in proportion to the foreign value of the imported commodity. A 
specific duty, on the other hand, gives a fixed amount of protection, 
measured in dollars and cents, which becomes less in proportion to the 
value of the imported product when prices are rising, and vice versa. 
Illustrations may be found in the operation of the act of 1913. Flax- 
seed, dutiable at a specific rate of 20 cents per bushel, was entered in 
1914 at a foreign value of $1.22 and paid a duty equivalent to 16.3 
per cent of its foreign value; but in 1920, when the foreign price was 
$3.03, the duty amounted to only 6.6 per cent ad valorem. Similarly, 
the ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty on sugar fell from 58 
per cent in 1914 to 8.6 per cent in 1920, when the foreign value of 
sugar rose to 12.4 cents. An illustration of how a specific duty gives 
increased protection when prices are falling may be found in the case 
of potatoes, dutiable at 50 cents per hundred under the act of 1922. 
In 1924 foreign potatoes were imported at $2.75 per hundred, paying 
18.2 per cent of their foreign value. The import price in 1928 was 
$1.49, of which the duty was 33.6 per cent. 

Whether or not either form of duty furnishes satisfactory or adequate 
protection from the point of view of domestic producers under con- 
ditions of rising or falling prices depends in large part upon the move- 
ment in foreign and domestic costs of production. If under conditions 
of rising prices costs of production also increase at home and abroad, 
an ad valorem duty may continue to equal the difference in production 
costs. Under conditions of falling prices, if the cost ratio were main- 
tained, protection equal to the difference in production costs would be 
supplied by ad valorem rates. Table 2, appended, has been prepared, 
using assumed data to show how foreign and domestic costs might be 
equalized by an ad valorem rate, first under rising prices (case A) 
and then under falling prices (case B). In both cases it has been 
assumed that the foreign cost is always 10 per cent below the foreign 
selling price and that domestic costs are uniformly 334% per cent above 
the foreign cost. Under these conditions a 30 per cent ad valorem duty 
would provide protection equal to the differences between foreign and 
domestic costs. 
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The above conclusions apply, however, only to long-term movements 
of prices. During a short, abrupt fall in foreign prices a specific duty 
would afford more stable protection to domestic products than an ad 
valorem rate, because costs would not quickly adjust themselves to the 
sudden change in the market. 

From the point of view of customs administration, certain commodi- 
ties seem better adapted than others for the use of specific duties. 
It is obvious that the physical characteristics of a commodity, such as 
its weight or measurement, are in general more easily determined than 
its value. Consequently, if there are no important variations in the 
grades and qualities of an imported commodity, a specific duty may 
prove satisfactory. 

If, however, there are important variations in qualities, a single 
specific duty on all grades and qualities might prove unfairly high on 
the lowest grade and unfairly low on the highest. This difficulty may 
be met by elaborating and extending the classifications, as in the case 
of cotton textiles; but for the administration of such a complicated 
system of specific duties a large and expert staff of customs officials is 
necessary. An ad valorem automatically applies duties varying with the 
grades and qualities of the imported products. For certain com- 
moditles, such as chinaware, which are not standardized and of which 
the imports may contain a wide variety of grades and patterns, with 
accompanying variations in values, an ad valorem rate of duty seems 
to be more practicable than a specific rate. 

On the whole, it appears that specifie duties are more certain and 
less difficult and expensive to administer. 

A comparison of values of dutiable imports subject to specific, ad 
valorem, or compound duties, under designated parts of the acts of 
1909, 1918, 1921 (emergency tariff), and 1922, is herewith appended. 
(Table 3.) 

Sincerely yours, 


THOMAS S. MARVIN, Chairman. 
TABLE 1.—Illustration of effects of ad valorem and specific duties on landed prices 
{Prepared by U. 8. Tariff Commission] 
CASE A, WHEN PRICES ARE RISING 


ded prices 
duty paid! 


duty amare 1 


$0. 60 $0. 60 
72 +70 
8⁴ 80 
00 «90 
-08 1,00 
20 1.10 


$1.00 20 $0. 20 $1. 20 $0. 10 $1.10 
-90 20 +B 1.00 10 1.00 
-80 20 -16 90 10 +90 
«70 20 14 8⁴ 10 80 
- 60 20 12 72 -10 .70 
0 2 -10 -60 -10 - 60 


1 In order to simplify the table, c. 1. . charges have been omitted, Their inclusion 
would not modify in an 2 manner the contrast between the operation of 
ad valorem and specific duties, 


TABLE 2,—How ad valorem duties might equalize costs, foreign and domestic, during long- 
time changes in prices 


[Prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission] 
CASE A. WHEN PRICES ARE RISING 


Assumed foreign data 


Assumed 
| aonane —— — 
costs of pro- omestic 
Costs of pro-| duction | over foreign 
el roa (cents 
ces cents per 1 
pound) N 
- $0.60 $0.15 30 
72 18 30 
"$4 -21 30 
-98 -H 30 
108 25 B 
1.20 | - 80 2 


$1. 00 80. 90 1 80.30 30 $0. 30 
-90 -$1 1,08 = 27 30 +27 
- 80 72 90 A 36 24 
70 63 8 +21 30 “21 
60 5⁴ 22 18 30 -18 
-50 -45 vied 15 30 15 
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TABLE eee, of values 2 dutiadle imports se in r to specifie, 


and compound duties under various tari 
Prepares by the U. 8. Tariff Commission] 


Act of 1909 | Act of 1913 | Emergency | Act of 1922 


Value Per Value Per Value Per Val 

in cent in cent] in | cent] in mf. cent 
i ak ed Od A lions, |, of 
ons, total,] lions, ons, |total, total, 
19131 19131] 19147119142; 1921 | 1921 1927 1927 


Total ee im- 


9.7 100.0 154.0. 100. 0 8992. 0 100. 0 81, 483. 0 | 100. 0 


1 410.0 | 62.6 
Sub to ad valore: 
ties. 285.8 | 36.7 


83.0 l 


Imports of dutiable sugar bd 
Dutiable imports, less" 


to 9 ay 320. a 
Su to ad valorem 
subject to compound « 8 * 
. 83. 9 


1 
Oet. 4, 113, to June 30, 1914. 


COMPENSATORY DUTIES ON LEATHER AND SHOES NECESSARY 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, in urging the enactment of this 
amendment providing duties on hides, I fully recognize the 
equity in also providing compensatory duties on leather and 
shoes. Furthermore, it may be necessary for competitive rea- 
sons to afford the leather and shoe industries adequate protec- 
tion. That will be fully discussed when these items are reached 
in the bill. In view of the fact that my amendment provides 
for specific duties on hides, it would seem desirable that the 
compensatory duties on leather and shoes should also be made 
specific. Any protection in addition to that necessary to com- 
pensate for the duty on hides which may be decided upon for 
the leather and shoe industries, I believe, should be in the form 
of ad yalorem rates, as this would lend itself more readily to 
the varying conditions and prices on the manufactured 
products. 

While I favor adequate protection for the leather and shoe 
industries, I am opposed to a form of duty on leather and shoes 
which does not disclose as nearly as possible the rate to compen- 
sate the duty on hides, for the reason that I do not want the 
cattle industry unfairly charged with the responsibility of 
increasing the prices of leather and shoes to the consumer more 
than the duties on hides and skins would justify. It would 
seem desirable, therefore, if protective duties are to be granted 
on leather and shoes, that they be ad valorem duties, and that 
the compensatory duty on leather and shoes because of the duty 
on hides should be specific, as provided in this amendinent for 
hides and skins. Such a procedure would leave no room for 
doubt by the public of the very small increases in the prices of 
leather and shoes that should be attributable to the hide duties 
which are provided for in this amendment. 

It seems only consistent that adequate protection should be 
afforded the leather and shoe industries which constitute the 
principal domestic buyers for hides. On the same basis, it seems 
equally inconsistent that the leather and shoe industries should 
oppose adequate protection for domestically produced cattle 
hides and skins. Certainly the leather and shoe industries can 
not consistently ask for protection for themselves and oppose 
the just and equitable protection afforded in this amendment 
for the cattle industry. 

From 1897 to 1909, when there was a 15 per cent duty on 
hides, the price of hides was stabilized and the tanning indus- 
try was profitable. In a letter dated January 10, 1930, Mr. 
V. G. Lumbard, president of the Calf Tanners’ Association of 
Gerard, Ohie, confirms the prosperous condition of the tanning 
industry following the year 1897 as follows: 


The calf-and-kip leather industry is a very sick one and its present 
plight is largely due to the enormous foreign competition, calf leather 
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being on the free list. When raw hides and finished leather were on TABLE A.—Comparison of specific and ad valorem rates of duty on hides and skins at 


: prices per pound 
E pa er under the Dingley law of 1897 both farmers and [Computed and compiled by the U. S. Tariff Commission] 
anners pros; ; 


The Tanners’ Council of America, comprising 11 different | Spe- | Equivalent ad valorem rates (per cent) of specific duties based on stated 
groups of tanners, indicated in the testimony on this bill that ad import values per pound 
the sentiment of their organization was almost unanimously in | cents 


favor of a tariff on hides. Most of the tanners, therefore, are | Per | | 50 | 55 | 60 
willing to give the producer of hides just and equitable protec- | P°Un4| cents | cents —— — 
tion in the belief that it would be beneficial to their industry. 1 | 1000 6. 3.00 4 222 200 1.82 1.62 
Certainly the shoe industry would benefit no less than the 1g 15. 09 10.00 re 8 3.33 3 104 12 
tanning industry by the greater stability in hide and leather 2%. 25.00, 16.67) 1250, 10 8. 3.860 8.00 455 406 
prices which would prevail in the event that this amendment 2 | 3000 20. 160 12 00 10 4. 67 6. 00 5,45 4.88 
were to be enacted. The leather and shoe industries should 3 —— 22 “= 18.0) 5 Ee 7.00 725 so 
have vision enough to realize the benefits to themselves of i 22 n N. 
adequate protection for the cattle industry, and I sincerely 5 50 00 33.33) 2 00 20 00 18. | 11. 11) 10.00 9.09] 8.12 
hope that those industries will join in supporting this amend- 95 5 — os = = | za nu — 5 am 
mth Pm el eo mo as Mol Ian he eo els 
I have here three tables which were prepared by the United ri 70.00; 46.67) 35. 00) i „ 
States Tariff Commission showing the import values of cattle 77% 750) 28 2 60 — . — —— Nee 28 
hides, calf and kip skins for the calendar years 1919 to 1929, 812 85. 00) 5A. 7% 42.50) 34.00, 28.33 21. 25) 18. 89| 17. 00| 15. 45] 13. 81 
inclusive, with the comparisons of specific and ad valorem ? 90:00 2 ao 34, 0) 30. 00 2 70 20.00 1200 i7 14.62 
duties which will be very helpful in defining compensatory 19 * 100, 00 66. 50. 00 40.09, 33.33 25.00 22 20. 00) 18.18 16. 25 
rates, and I request that they be published in the Recorp at . ĩxv.ñb i 
this point. 5-year (1924-1928) weighted average import value cattle hides, wet, 17.3 cents per 
There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed eee (1924-1928) weighted a import value, calfskins, 26.18 cents per 
in the Recorp, as follows: pound. berate green, 


TABLE B.—Catlle hides— Imports and comparisons of specific and ad ralorem duties, 1919-1929 


[Computed and compiled by the U. S. Tariff Commission} 
CATTLE HIDES, DRY (OVER 12 POUNDS) 


Equivalent ad valorem (per cent) of specific duty per pound of— 


2cents | 3cents | 4cents | cents 9 cents | 10 cents 
96, 175, 601 „300, 222 280 5. 60 8.40 11.20 14. 00 16. 81 19. 61 25. 21 28.01 
50, 150, 408 | 21, 092, 121 2 80 5.69 8. 40 11.20 14.00 16.81 | 19. 61 25, 21 28. 01 
13.257, 151 2, 349, 104 5. 65 11.30 16,95 22. 60 28.25 33.89, 29.54 50. 84 56. 49 
43,381,930 | 6, 838, 659 6.33 12 66 18.99 | 25, 32 31. 4 N. 87 44.30 56. 96 63. 29 
36,881,715 | 6, 673, 309 5, 62 11.05 10.57 2210 27. 62 21 28 67 40. 72 55. 24 
13, 431, 685 | 2, 062, 266 6.49 12,99 19. 48 25. 97 32.46 38. 96 45.45 58.44 64, 93 
17, 224,057 | 3,347, 586 5.15 10. 31 1546| M62 25.77 30.92 36. 08 46. 39 51. 54 
12, 422,285 | 2,232, 151 5 56 11.11 16. 66 22.22 27. 78 33. 33 38. 88 50. 00 55. 55 
18, 278, 325 | 4, 274, 527 4.27 8 55 1282| 17.00 21. 36 25. 64 29.91 38. 46 42.73 
21, 619, 530 | 6, 236, 106 3.47 6. V4 10. 42 13. 80 17.36 20, 83 24. 30 $1. 25 34.72 
9, 667,684 | 2, 184, 140 4.42 8 85 13, 27 17,70 22.12 26. 5 30. 97 39, 82 44. 24 


5, 979, 250 319 891. 223, 542 3.41 6.82 10. 24 13. 65 17.06 20. 47 23. 88 27.30 30, 71 34.12 
4, 134, 423 099 | 64, 383, 203 3.36 6.71 10.06 13. 42 16.78 20. 13 . 48 26, 84 30. 20 33. 55 
3, 103, 607 295 | 20,910, 248 8.00 16. 00 24.00 32.00 40. 00 48.00 56. 00 64.00 72.00 80. 00 
5, 259, 245 544 | 40, 259, 539 6.99 13. 99 20. 98 27.97 34. 95 41. 96 48.95 55.94 62, 94 69. 93 
4, 841, 702 050 20, 896, 224 6.37 12.74 19. 11 25. 48 31.84 38. 21 44. 58 50. 95 57.32 63. 69 
3, 294, 824 487 | 22, 242,049 7.75 15. 50 23. 25 31.00 38.76 46. 51 54. 26 62.01 00. 76 77. 51 
2, 996, 500 273 | 23, 347, 595 6.41 12.82 19. 23 25. 64 $2.05 38. 46 44. 87 51.28 57. 69 64. 10 
2, 813, 513 964 | 19, $63, 193 6.99 13. 99 20. 98 27.97 34.96 41, 96 48.95 55.94 62.94 69. 93 
4,207, 956 302 37, 086, 780 5. $2 11.83 17.75 23. 67 29. 58 35. 50 41.42 47.34 53.25 59. 17 
5, 092, 455 588 | 57, 455, 288 4.42 8.85 13. 27 17.70 22, 12 26. 54 30. 97 35. 39 39. 82 44.24 
3. 977, 895 824 | 32, 030, 448 6.29 12, 58 18. 87 25.16 31.44 37.73 44.02 50.31 56. 60 62.89 


110 months, January to October. 


TABLE C.—Cal/ and kip skins—Imports and comparisons of specific end ad valorem duties, 1919-1929 
{Computed and compiled by the U. S. Tariff Commission] 


Equivalent ad valorem (per cent) of specific duty per pound of— 


| 1 oent |2 ounta a outs 4 cents | 5 cents | 6 cents 


6, 183, 951 | 42, 325, 180 | $20, 914, 313 2.02 405| 607 16.19 18.22 20,24 
2, 438, 121 | 16, 902, 653 9, 979, 730 1.69] 3.39] 5.08 13.56 | 15.25 | 16.95 
2, 546, 458 | 14, 263, 427 3, 272, 580 4.37 873| 13.10 34.93 39.30 43.67 
3, 159, 522 | 17, 309, 254 3,777, 497 4.50 9.17 13.76 36. 70 41.28 45.87 
3, 611, 503 | 11,329, 929 3, 523, 531 3.22 6.43 9.65 25.72 | 28.94 32.15 
2, 897,517 | 9, 668, 154 3, 519, 746 275| 549| 824 21.98 24.78 27.47 
2,082,202 | 6, 432, 354 2, 959, 926 217| 435| 6.52 17.39 19.57 21.74 
3,101,838 | 8, 985, 083 3, 783, 966 2304.75 7.13 19.00 | 21. 38 23.75 
2,645,494 | 6, 933, 421 3, 603, 170 1.92 3.85| 5.77 15.38 17.31] 19.23 
2, 395, 340 | 6,369, 410 3, 718, 356 1.71 3.42 5.14 13.70 15.41] 17.12 
2, 655,527 | 6, 658, 812 3, 451, 057 1.98 | 3.86] 5.79 15.44 | 17.87] 19.30 


2,325, 022 | 22,230,341 | 12, 738, 819 573 1.75 349) 52| 4.98 873| 10.47 12.22 13.90 15.71 17.45 
1, 847, 405 | 18, 229, 633 9,270,931 | 500] 1.96] 3.93] 589] 7.86 9.82] 11.79 13.75 | 15.72 17.68 19.65 
3, 934, 034 | 33, 676, 651 7,091,635 | 21 474] 9748] 14.22} 18.96 | 23.70| 2.44 33. 18 37.91 | 4265 | 47.39 
3,175, 592 | 27, 984, 282 6,125,951 | 219 457| 9. 13 13. 70 18.26 | 22.83 | T7. 40 31.96 | 36.53) 41.10) 45.66 
2, 586, 575 | 20, 285, 685 4,602,067 | 27 4.41) 881| 13.22) 17.62) 2203| 28.43 30. 84 35.24 39.65 44.05 
2, 982, 459 | 22, 291, 560 5, 378, 391 241 415| 8.3012 45 16.60| 20.75 24. 90 29.05 334. 20 37.34 41.49 
2, 401, 20 17, 725, 234 4,631,561 | 21 3.83] 7.66] 11-99] 15.33] 19.16] 2.99 28.82 30.65) 34.48 38.31 
4, 045, 608 | 30, 093, 970 6,635,743 | 21 [ 4.52] 905] 13.57] 18. 10 2262] 245| 31.67] 36.20 | 40. 72 45.25 
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TABLE C.— Calf and kip atins Imports and comparisons of specific and ad valorem duties, 1919-1929—Continued 


Calendar year 


CALFSKINS, GREEN—COn. 


4, 736, 232 196 
8, 326, 111 «212 
7, 529, 145 . 183 
3, 156, 769 210 
4, 579, 899 3 187 
5, 153, 157 1,171,3 2227 
7, 556, 021 2, 100, 640 278 
7, 899, 010 1, 673, 897 -212 


ery 10 months, January to October. 


HIDE AND SHOE PRICES UNRELATED 

Mr. ODDIE. ‘The history of hide and shoe prices indicates that 
there is no apparent relation between the two. In 1909 (when the 
duty on hides was removed) heavy native steer hides, Chicago, av- 
eraged 16.5 cents per pound. The April, 1929, average was 14.9 
cents per pound, while in July, 1929, they had advanced to 18.1 
cents, as compared with 18.4 cents in 1913, when the Underwood 
tariff bill was written and shoes put on the free list. In other 
words, the price for hides to-day is about the same as it was from 
1909 to 1913. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
price per pair of brogans, split (cattle-hide leather), in 1897, at 
the tinie of the enactment of the Dingley law placing a duty of 15 
per cent ad valorem on hides, was 95 cents; in 1898, 91.3 cents; 
in 1899 and 1900, 93.8 cents. Men's calf-leather shoes, per pair, 
1897, $2.40; 1898, $2.32; 1899 and 1900, $2.24. Women's shoes, 
solid grain, per pair, 1897, 85 cents; 1898, 85 cents; 1899, 85 
cents; 1900, 90.4 cents. 

In 1909 when the duty on hides was removed, men’s black calf 
shoes, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, were quoted 
at $2.95 per pair; 1910, 83.017; 1911, $3; 1912, $3.058. Women's 
solid grain, per pair, 1909, $1.04; 1910, $1.023 ; 1911, $1.07; 1912, 
$1.09. In 1913 when shoes were put on the free list, men’s split, 
seamless—cattle-hide leather—were quoted at $1112; 1914, 
$1.152; 1915, $1.265; 1916, 81.322; men’s black calf, 1913, $3.113; 
1914, $3.175; 1915, $3.254; 1916, $3.713. Women's gun metal, 
McKay sewed, per paid, 1913, $1.659; 1914, $1.741; 1915, $1.85; 
1916, $2.333. 

In 1913 the index number—Bureau of Labor Statistics—for 
boots and shoes was 54.5; in 1928 it was 109.9, or slightly more 
than double. 

It will be observed from the above data that in the first four 
years after putting a duty on hides in 1897 there was a slight 
decrease in the price of shoes; in the first four years after 
removing the duty in 1909 there was a slight increase in price; 
in the first four years after removing the duty on shoes in 1913 
there was an increase in price. These facts, together with the 
doubling in the price of shoes from 1913 to 1928, with no increase 
in the price of hides, prove conclusively that the price of hides 
plays a very minor part in determining the price of shoes. 

Notwithstanding the duty on hides imposed in 1897, shoe 
prices went down and following the removal of the duty in 1909, 
shoe prices went up. These price changes are diametrically 
opposed to what one would naturally expect but they effectively 
dispose of the fallacious argument of those opposed to a duty on 
hides that it necessarily would have a serious effect in increasing 
the price of shoes. It is reasonable to conclude that the prin- 
cipal factors in determining shoe prices are not hides, free or 
dutiable, but increasing rents, patent machine royalties, and 
general overhead. An adequate duty ən hides undoubtedly 
would result in stabilizing the price of hides and maintaining 
them at a price level over a long period of time lower than the 
price level, if left largely to foreign hide producers to determine. 
In this event greater stability in the price of hides should be 
refiected in a greater stability in the price of shoes, 


Equivalent ad valorem (per cent) of specific duty per pound of 


7.69 28.92 | 30.77 34.62 38. 40 

6.17 21.60 | 34.69 | 27.78 30. 86 

7.35 25.74 | 20.41 | 33.09 36. 76 
5.10 | 10.20 85.71 | 40.82 | 45.92 51.02 
5.92 | 11.83 41.42 | 47.34 63.25 59. 17 
5.71 11.43 40.00 | 45.71 51. 43 57.14 
437| 8.73 30.57 | 34.93 | 39.30 43.67 
4.74 9.48 33.18 37.91 42.65 47,39 
3.72 7.44 26.02 | 29.74 33.46 37.18 
2.79 5, 50 19.55 | 22.35 | 25.14 27.93 
3.23 6.45 22.58 25. 81 29.03 32. 26 
5.10 10.20 25.51 | 30.61 | 35.71 | 40.82 45.92 51.02 
4.72| 9.43 23.58 | 28.30 | 33.02| 37.74 42.45 47.17 
5.46 | 10.93 27.32 | 32.79 | 38.25| 43.72 49.18 54.04 
4.76 9.52 23,81 | 28.57 33.33 38.10 42.86 47, 62 
5.35 | 10.70 26.74 | 32.09 | 37.43 | 42.78 | 48.13 53.48 
4.41 8.81 22.03 | 26.43 30.84 35,24 | 39.65 44.05 
3.60) 7.19 17.99 | 21.58 | 25.18] 28.78 | 32.37 35. 97 
4.72 9. 43 23.58 | 28.30 | 33.02] 37.74 | 42.45 47.17 


PACKER-TANNERS BENEFIT BY FREE HIDE MARKET 


Two of the larger packers control tanneries, and it has been 
recently stated that they tan less than 9 per cent of the total 
leather production of this country. On page 515 of the com-. 
mittee hearings Mr. Henry W. Boyd, representing the Armour 
tanning interests, stated: 


In the past four years our tanneries have used only 23.72 per cent 
of Armour & Co.'s total kill. Only 40 per cent of hides tanned by us 
are purchased from Armour & Co.; 60 per cent of hides tanned by us 
are purchased in the open market. 


His further testimony on the same page clearly indicates 
that they were foreed into the tanning business in order to get 
a satisfactory outlet for their hides. 

The preceding testimony shows that the packers use their 
tanneries principally for their own protection and benefit. It 
enables them to take advantage of the violent swings in the hide 
market—to sell their take-off on the open market on the up- 
swings and to send it to their tanneries and purchase additional 
large quantities on the down swings. This taken in connec- 
tion with their heavy South American interests clearly shows 
why the big packers have for years been opposed to a duty on 
hides, They not only do not suffer from the disastrous price 
breaks due to heayy imports, as all others do, but rather, they 
profit by them. 

There is a continuous danger to the cattle producers from the 
monopoly and control of hide prices at present enjoyed under 
free trade by the importing tanners which enables them to 
buy country hides at practically their own prices. So long as 
free trade in hides exists the domestic market will remain 
unstable and at an artificially low and unprofitable level. This 
gap in the tariff wall will be effectively closed by the enact- 
ment of this amendment. However, no less than the rates 
provided for in this amendment of 6 cents per pound on green 
and 10 cents per pound on dry hides will be sufficient to 
render adequate protection from the domination of these power- 
ful tanning interests. 


HIDE DUTIES WILL GO TO CATTLE GROWERS 


The opponents of a duty on hides contend that the price of 
the hide has little or no effect on the price of live cattle and 
that a duty on hides would go largely to the big meat packer 
and not to the cattle grower. These questions are answered 
most satisfactorily in an article by L. G. Connor, cattle special- 
ist of the United States Tariff Commission, published in The 
Producer of September, 1929, from which I quote as follows: 

By-products in meat packing in general, and in beef packing in 
particular, have an important bearing on prices paid for live cattle, on 
prices charged for meat, or both. Thus if by-product values rise more 
can be paid for live animals, the meats can be sold for lower prices, 
or both results may occur. In beef-packing operations, in particular, 
the competition between packers is such that the operators look to 
the by-products to cover operating and marketing costs and to supply 
their profit, 
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9,000,000 horses and mules, but it has also called forth the enormous 
petroleum industry, automobile service stations, oil stations, hard roads, 
etc. New machinery takes the place of glass workers, but new de- 
mands for glass bring the total of those employed in the industry close 
to what it was under manual operation. But there is great temporary 
displacement from this source as, for instance, just now the theater 
musicians are widely displaced by the talking pictures—perhaps we are 
now in a period where there may be some permanent displacements, and 
I would like to call attention to the possibility that drawing more of 
the resources for our factories from our own territory might be an 
important solution for this displacement problem. Increasing the 
amount of such raw material as could be drawn from our farms would 
greatly increase the amount of employment available. As we get close 
to such raw material, machinery becomes of less importance relatively 
and labor more. 

It is a law of nature that men must work. The more work we have 
for them the better their condition will be. In general, it does not make 
so much difference where the work Is increased in our country so tong 
as it is increased. We can remove the labor surplus in the cities by 
increasing rural employments, both by keeping rural labor from drifting 
into the cities and by deflecting some city labor to the country, but more 
important than these, by increasing the rural demand for city-made 
products. In our particular section the city factories could do an 
enormously increased business in such commodities as combine reapers, 
plumbing supplies, tractors, new automobiles, lumber and paints, if the 
farmers in the back country had the ability to increase their purchases 
of these commodities. 


PARTY AT WORK ON PROBLEM 


In the recent campaign President Hoover delivered a speech at New- 
ark, N. J., which contained the following statement bearing upon the 
subject of unemployment: 

When we assumed direction of the Government in 1921 there were 
five to six million unemployed on our streets. Wages and salaries were 
falling and hours of labor increasing. Anxiety for daily bread haunted 
nearly one-fourth of our 23,000,000 families. 

“The Republican administration at once undertook to find relief from 
this situation. At once a nation-wide employment conference was 
called. It was made up of representatives of both employers and em- 
ployees. I had the honor to be chairman of that conference. We set up 
a program for the systematic organization of the whole business com- 
munity to restore employment. By means of immediate institution of 
public works, the extension of financial aid to industry during the criti- 
cal period of readjustment, by cooperation of employers, and by a score 
of other devices, we started the wheels of industry turning again. We 
did not resort to the expedients of some foreign countries, of doles, sub- 
sidiaries, charity, or inflation—all of which in the end are borne by the 
people.” 

President Hoover further stated that within a year work was pro- 
vided for the major portion of those unemployed; and were it not for 
sound governmental policies and wise leadership, employment conditions 
in America to-day would be similar to those existing in many other 
parts of the world. 

I believe that our citizenship may rely on Herbert Hoover to devote 
his splendid abilities to the solution of this important labor problem. 
“At one time we demanded for workers a full dinner pall,” said Presi- 
dent Hoover. “ We have now gone beyond that conception. To-day we 
demand larger comfort and greater participation in life and leisure." 

Due to the efforts of the Republican administration of the last eight 
years, in which Mr. Hoover played an important part, there is a new 
conception of the relationship between employer and employee. The 
best minds among our industrial and labor leaders are giving serious 
attention to the problem of unemployment. Large employers have 
adopted a new attitude toward this question. Effective means are being 
employed to reduce seasonal unemployment in those industries usually 
affected by it. Seasonal unemployment costs this Nation $2,000,000,000 
a year, according to a statement made by Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn, direc- 
tor of the Equitable Life Insurance Co., at a hearing held recently by 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. He estimates that 
we could reduce our normal number of unemployed from 1,500,000 to 
one-half that number if industry generally would take steps to meet 
the situation by introducing supplementary lines. A manufacturer of 
farm and garden implements, for example, might introduce the manu- 
facture of sleds in order to balance that business and keep the men at 
work the year around. 

The present administration will, I am sure, approach the problem 
with a sympathy and understanding which will result in as near a 
solution as can be achieved by human effort. In this it will have the 
cooperation of industrial and labor leaders to an extent heretofore not 
experienced. The American people are going to see to it that this 
vitally important problem is solved and that involuntary unemployment 
is reduced to a minimum. Adequate employment for all who are able 
and willing to work and fair wages and a high standard of living form 
tb- basis for this Nation's continued prosperity. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein two very 
short letters from the soldiers’ home in Ohio, with reference to 
two Senate bills, S. 494 and S. 667. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing two 
letters from the Ohio Soldiers’ Home. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. KELLY. Mr, Speaker and Members of the House, in view 
of the barrage laid down against various items in this tariff re- 
adjustment bill from both sides of the House, no one will claim 
that it is infallibly correct in every particular. Without any 
doubt there are rates which are inadequate and there are other 
rates which are excessive. 

No other result is possible where so many items are consid- 
ered. There is no body of men on earth who can sit down and 
in six months or a year write a complete tariff bill which shall 
be just in all respects. That is humanly impossible. 

Tariff history since the very beginning in 1789 shows that the 
average duration of a tariff measure is about seven years. That 
is exactly the period which has elapsed between the Fordney- 
McCumber law and this one. No sooner has one of these meas- 
ures been enacted than injustices and inequalities have been 
pointed out. Changing business conditions haye made rates 
which were just and proper at the time of enactment too high or 
too low within a few years. 

Many times party reverses have occurred as a result of tariff 
bills, and the opposing party undertook to rewrite the tariff, 
only in turp to meet defeat at the polls. 

Every year sees our business organization greater and more 
intricate, until tariff revision to-day is the most complicated of 
all governmental problems. More and more exactness of ad- 
justment is necessary. 

For my part I believe that this Hawley tariff readjustment 
bill, no matter what criticisms may be justly made against it, 
furnishes a basis from which may be worked out just and ade- 
quate tariff rates in every schedule. 

The provisions for a real tariff commission carried in this 
bill will make possible readjustments which justice demands, 
For that reason I count the Tariff Commission feature of this 
bill the best part of the measure. 

For 60 years and more it has been recognized that it is a 
fundamental principle of American Government that a question 
such as the tariff, difficult of determination, and involving con- 
flicting interests, should be referred, in some phases at least, to 
a board or body of skilled, competent men, devoting themselves 
to that problem and nothing else. 

Before the Civil War was over Congress created an outside 
body of help in tariff legislation. That was the Revenue Com- 
mission of 1865 and consisted of three men appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The commission went into tariff and 
internal reyenue laws and made a report on modifications in 
1866. The Ways and Means Committee followed its sugges- 
tions in large measure. 

In 1882 Congress provided for a new tariff commission which 
was to consist of nine commissioners chosen from civil life, 
whose duty it should be— 


to take into consideration and to thoroughly investigate all the various 
questions relating to the agricultural, commercial, mercantile, manufac- 
turing, mining, and Industrial interests of the United States, so far as 
the same may be necessary to the establishment of a judicious tariff, or 
a revision of the existing tariff upon a scale of justice to all interests, 


In 1888 Congress ordered the newly created Department of 
Labor to determine the cost of producing articles at that time 
protected by tariff duties in the leading countries where such 
articles were produced, 

In 1909 Congress authorized the President to employ such per- 
sons “as may be required to assist him in the discharge of the 
duties under certain provisions in the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act 
which established maximum and minimum rates.” 

More and more complicated grew the tariff rates and more 
and more necessary became the establishment of a real tariff 
commission. In 1916 a tariff commission was authorized to 
consist of six members, not more than three of them to be 
members of the same party. This commission made many re- 
ports in the tariff information series and investigated the cus- 
toms duties in many countries. 

In the tariff law of 1922 Congress went still further toward 
the creation of an effective tariff commission. It provided that 
the President of the United States, upon recommendation of the 
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States paid an average of $85.23 per head for live cattle slaughtered, 
sold the beef for $73.18 per head, and netted $21.88 per head from 
hides and other by-products. The beef was sold, therefore, for 86 per 
cent of the amount paid for the live animal, and the by-products for 
about 26 per cent of that amount, giving a net return from beef, hides, 
and other by-products of approximately 112 per cent of the amount 
paid for live cattle slanghtered during this period. Since no striking 
changes occurred in costs or methods of management, these facts may 
be used to secure a rough check on the effect of changes in hide prices 
on live cattle prices between 1912 and 1916. In arriving at such a 
check the by-products other than hides may be considered as having 
increased in price to the same extent as hides. The accuracy of the 
check will be affected but little, since returns from hides are more than 
twice as large as returns from the other by-products. 

Thus for the period 1912-1916 dressed beef rose 3.8 per cent in price 
and the returns to the packer were raised by 3.8 per cent of 86. Hides 
(and other by-products) rose 48.9 per cent. Returns to the packer from 
this source, then, were increased by 48.9 per cent of 26. Returns from 
both sources, therefore, amounted to 86 plus 3.3 and 26 plus 12.7, or a 
total of 128 per cent of 1912 prices for live cattle, as compared with 112 
per cent for 1912. The difference, 16, represents the approximate per- 
centage of the 1912 value of live cattle that could be added to the price 
paid the producer in 1916. The actual increase in the price paid for 
live cattle was 14.3 per cent, or nearly 90 per cent of the total increase 
allowable on the basis of these calculations. 

Owing to considerations such as have been discussed in the foregoing, 
it seems evident that, if a duty were placed on hides, most of the in- 
crease in value of hides would appear in the prices paid for live eattle. 
In other words, the producer of the live cattle would get most of the 
benefit of a duty on hides. 


THE CATTLE INDUSTRY AN IMPORTANT FEED CONSUMER 


Mr. ODDIE. Of the 1928 corn crop of about 2,700,000,000 
bushels, 81 per cent was fed to livestock where raised; but much 
of this was sold by farmers to neighboring feeders, and the price 
paid in the market for the surplus of 19 per cent, or some 
500,000,000 bushels, determined what they received for it. 

Almost the entire hay crop harvested in the United States in 
the year August 1, 1928, to July 31, 1929, amounting to 106,- 
266,000 tons, was consumed by the cattle industry. This hay 
tonnage is exclusive of the very large tonnage of natural hay 
harvested by the cattle themselves in the forest reserves and in 
pastures. The prosperity of the hay farmer, therefore, is im- 
mediately affected by conditions in the cattle-growing industry, 
and as the cattle census increases the consumption of hay would 
also increase. 

The beef cattle of the country alone consume about 200,000,000 
bushels of corn, or 9 per cent of the amount usually harvested 
for grain. Most of this goes to steers and heifers for slaughter 
and not more than 10 per cent of this to the beef-breeding cows 
and heifers. In addition to the corn fed as grain to beef cattle, 
they probably consume between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 tons of 
the 30,000,000 tons of silage produced annually. There are 12,- 
000,000 to 14,000,000 head of cattle—not including calyes— 
slaughtered annually in the United States, and it is probably 
true that not more than one-half of these receive an appreciable 
amount of concentrates. The average corn-fed steer in the Corn 
Belt receives from 35 to 40 bushels of corn per head besides 
1,000 te 1,500 pounds of silage. While beef cattle use only a 
very small quantity of mill feed, they consume considerable 
quantities of cottonseed cake and other protein concentrates. 

The cattle-growing industry is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant factor in the market for cottonseed cake, one of the prin- 
cipal by-products of the cotton industry. In the crop year 
1927-28 the Department of Agriculture reports an available 
supply of cottonseed cake for feed and fertilizer of 1,814,000 
tons, of which 257,000 tons was used for fertilizer in the United 
States and the remainder very largely consumed by the cattle- 
growing industry. In the same year 309,000 tons of cottonseed 
cake were exported, largely for consumption in Europe. Cotton- 
seed cake is worth approximately $40 a ton, which is the by- 
product of two tons of cotton, and which indicates the impor- 
tance of this source of revenue to the cotton producer, While 
the census of the cattle in the cattle-growing industry has de- 
clined 29 per cent since 1921, the decline in the consumption of 
cottonseed cake has not been so great because the cattle growers 
are feeding this material more heavily. 

With an increase in the cattle census made possible through 
the enactment of my amendment, the demand for cottonseed 
cake should greatly increase and the domestic market show 
marked improvement. There is no more certain way to improve 
the market for cottonseed cake in the United States than pro- 
viding the cattle industry with the duties which I am propos- 
ing on hides. An improvement in the cottonseed-cake market 
would result in improving the economic condition of the cotton- 
growing industry. 
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When a soft corn crop occurs in the Corn Belt States it has 
been found profitable to import “ weanling calves” of from 6 to 
10 months old from the cattle-growing States as practically the 
only means for marketing the crop. If the conditions in the 
eattle industry are unfavorable and there is a short supply of 
weanling calves, there would be an adverse effect in meeting 
the soft-corn crisis in these States, which would be reflected in 
an increase in the losses sustained by the corn growers. With 
the enactment of this amendment, however, the cattle population 
would undoubtedly increase and an ample supply of weanling 
calves would always be available to the corn States, insuring 
a maximum return from a crop which otherwise might be a 
complete loss. 

It should be obvious from the above facts indicating the extent 
to which other agricultural products are consumed that one of 
the best and most effective means for affording agricultural 
relief would be to insure prosperity of the cattle industry. 

There are unfortunately no data available, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, showing the total production of mill 
feeds in the United States. It therefore is impossible to state 
the total quantities of mill feeds that enter into dairy produc- 
tion. It is possible, however, to obtain a fairly accurate concep- 
tion of the importance of the dairy industry in consuming mill 
feeds from an analysis which has been made by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in three areas of New York State. 

In the first area home-grown feeds used by dairy herds con- 
stitute 26.9 per cent of the total; patented feeds 12.1 per cent; 
purchased corn, oats, and barley, whole or ground, 3.4 per cent; 
gluten 21.8 per cent; wheat feed 13.3 per cent; oil meal 6.3 per 
cent; corn meal 5.6 per cent; hominy 0.09 per cent; wheat bran 
5.8 per cent; and others 3.9 per cent. I herewith submit the 
table prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics show- 
ing the data for all three areas for publication in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The table is as follows: 


Per cent of different kinds of feed used by dairy herds in three areas in 
Neto York* 


III 

26.9 11.5 
12.1 11.9 
3.4 10.4 
21.8 23.0 
13.3 8.4 
6.3 29 
5.6 4.6 
9 -9 

5.8 6.2 
3.9 8.2 
100.0 


ieee prepared by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
ture. 


Mr. ODDIE. The figures presented in this table should be re- 
garded as representative of the northeastern dairy region. 
While there is no recent data developed in this detail for the 
mid-western dairy section, the average for several years in three 
areas in Minnesota showed that bran shorts amounted to 9 per 
cent, oil meal to 18 per cent, and other prepared and mill feeds 
to 41 per cent of the total concentrates fed. It should be obvious 
from these figures that the dairy industry is an important con- 
sumer of home-grown and manufactured mill feeds and that the 
prosperous condition of the industries supplying such feeds must 
be largely dependent upon the prosperous condition of the dairy 
industry. 

The enactment of this amendment providing duties on hides 
will render further protection to the cattle-growing and dairy 
industries and will constitute an additional safeguard to their 
economic prosperity which would extend to all of the industries 
dependent upon them for markets. 


IMPORTANCE OF FREIGHT REVENUE FROM CATTLE INDUSTRY 


The freight revenue from the standpoint of cattle and calves 
alone in the United States in 1928 amounted in round figures 
to $50,000,000. To this should be added the large sums paid for 
freight on dairy products, feeds of all kinds, equipment, and 
supplies bought by cattle ranchers. As the cattle census in- 
creases, it follows that freight revenues will also increase, Con- 
sider also the consuming power of those engaged in the cattle 
business for machinery of all kinds, automobiles and trucks, 
grain and hay from surplus-producing States, minerals and con- 
eentrated feeds, equipment and supplies of all kinds, and it 
should be evident that it is in the broad public interest to put 
the cattle industry on a sound economie footing. 


won. 
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The enactment of this amendment, providing adequate duties 
on hides, will restore the cattle industry to a normal condition, 
but in thus helping one element of the agricultural industry it 
will also add indirectly in the solution of the whole farm-surplus 
problem. By adopting the duties on hides proposed in my 
amendment the solution of that problem will be assisted in a 
more effective way than can be done through any other means. 
It is certain that inereased tariff rates imposed on the products 
of which there is a substantial exportable surplus would not 
prove so effective. 


OBJECTIONS TO HIDE DUTIES FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Austria, Denmark, France, and Latvia have formally com- 
municated their governmental opposition to duties on cattle 
hides through the State Department to the Senate Committee on 
Finance, and published in volume 18 of the hearings on the tariff 
bill. While the Argentine Republic did not file a statement, a 
letter was transmitted by the National Association of Agricul- 
ture, of Buenos Aires, generally opposing the elevation in our 
tariff rates as being a men: to world economy. This letter 
of opposition undoubtedly is directed as much to our imposition 
of a duty on hides as it would be on any other commodity grown 
in the Argentine and dependent upon a market in the United 
States. 

It should be emphasized that of the total amount of American 
capital invested in foreign countries, amounting at the end of 
1928 to fifteen and six-tenths billions of dollars, Europe has re- 
ceived four and eight-tenths billions of dollars and South Amer- 
ica two and five-tenths billions. It has been estimated that no 
less than $50,000,000 has been invested by American meat- 
picking interests in the meat-packing industry of the Argentine. 

The statements referred to are ample evidence of the effort 
which is being made by foreign and expatriated American capi- 
tal in influencing and controlling the adjustment of our tariff 
rates, which is wholly a matter of domestic concern, If we 
were to allow such influence to determine our tariff policies the 
prosperity of American industry would soon vanish and the 
standards of living of the American workingman would soon be 
lowered. 

Mr. President, I therefore urge upon the Senate the im- 
portance of excluding from consideration these foreign and ex- 
patriated American capital appeals and of determining the 
degree of protection necessary for our domestic cattle industry 
altogether upon American requirements and economic condi- 
tions. If this be done, the duties on hides provided for in this 
amendment will be adequate to safeguard American interests 
in the cattle industry, and upon that basis the industry will 
prosper, the field of employment for the American cattle grower 
will be enlarged, and the consumer’s welfare better conserved 
and protected against exorbitant prices determined largely by 
foreign interests. 


MANY ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORT HIDES TARIFF 


The American Farm Bureau Federation was the first to ap- 
pear before the Committee on Finance. It was stated by the 
witness on page 434 of the hearings that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is composed of 1,800 county farm bureaus, 
comprising approximately 1,000,000 members. The representa- 
tive of the American Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. W. R. Ogg, 
on page 435 of the hearings stated as follows: 


We are asking for rates on hides as follows: 

Cattle hides, raw, pickled, or wet salted, over 25 pounds, 8 cents per 
pound, but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem; dry or dry salted, 
over 12 pounds, 11 cents per pound, but not less than 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Kipskins, raw, pickled, or wet salted, 12 to 25 pounds, 10 cents per 
pound, but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem; dry or dry salted, 6 
to 12 pounds, 12 cents per pound, but not less than 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Calfskins, raw, pickled, or wet salted, 6% to 12 pounds, 12 cents per 
pound, but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem; dry or dry salted, 2½ 
to 6 pounds, 23 cents per pound, but not less than 45 per cent ad valo- 
rem; raw, pickled, or wet salted, 6% pounds or less, 8 cents per pound, 
but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem; dry or dry salted, 2% pounds 
or less, 15 cents per pound, but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem. 


I wish here to call attention to the fact that the rates re- 
quested by the American Farm Bureau Federation are 2 cents 
higher on cattle hides, 4 cents on kipskins, and 6 cents on calf- 
skins than the rates provided for in this amendment. 

On page 446 of the hearings before the Committee on Finance 
the testimony of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association be- 
gins. It supports the duties on green and dry hides of 6 cents 
and 10 cents, respectively, provided for in this amendment. 

The statement of Mr. F. E. Mollin, representing the American 
National Livestock Association, Denver, Colo., and the National 
Livestock Producers’ Association of Chicago, begins on page 457 
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of the hearings before the Committee on Finance. The former 
organization has associated with it all of the western State 
livestock associations, and the latter has a membership of 
250,000 members, located in 28 States, the majority of the mem- 
bers being confined to 10 Corn Belt States. These organizations 
support the hides schedule provided for in my amendment. 

The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association on 
page 468 of the hearings before the Committee on Finance sup- 
ports the duties provided in my amendment. Charles W. Hol- 
man, representing the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation, submitted a brief which is published on pages 468 
and 469, supporting the schedule of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation previously stated, asking for duties of 8 cents on 
green cattle hides, 10 cents on kipskins, and 12 cents on calf- 
skins, which are rates higher than the rate of 6 cents provided 
for in this amendment for green cattle hides, kip and calf skins, 
respectively, by 25, 6624, and 100 per cent. 

The executive committee of the Kansas Livestock Association 
meeting at Wichita, Kans, November 12, 1929, passed the 
following resolution: 


Whereas since the cattle industry of this Nation has for many years 
been denied protection on hides, which is not in accord with our 
national policy ; and 8 

Whereas since hides constitute the most important by-product of the 
cattle industry and the value of hides is an important factor in deter- 
mining cattle values and since every beef producer and dairyman is 
directly benefited by an adequate tariff duty on hides: Be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock Association by its executive 
committee here assembled does hereby urgently request of the Congress 
to place hides upon the dutiable list and establish those tariff schedules 
which have been approved and recommended by the livestock organiza- 
tions of the country and which are 6 cents per pound on green hides 
and 10 cents per pound on dry hides, 


The principal agricultural commodity organizations of the 
country met in Washington on September 8, 1929, and formu- 
lated a statement covering the items in the tariff bill as formu- 
lated by the Committee on Finance, which was sent to Members 
of the Senate. From this statement I quote that part which 
refers to cattle hides as follows: 


We also call especial attention to the situation with regard to hides, 
For years cattle producers and dairy farmers, who produce most of the 
calves slaughtered, have urged adequate duties on these products. Our 
studies convince us that a duty of 6 cents per pound on green hides and 
10 cents per pound on dry hides should be allowed, In case compensa- 
tory duties are placed on dressed leathers and manufactured leather 
products, we insist that they be made only after careful studies as to 
what should constitute exact and fair compensation. 


It should be noted that the rates requested are the same as 
those provided for in my amendment. 

The following are the organizations and their representatives 
who signed the above memorandum: 

Fred Brenckman, representing the National Grange Patrons 
of Husbandry; Chester H. Gray, representing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Charles W. Holman, representing the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation; A. M. 
Loomis, representing the National Dairy Union; F. E. Mollin, 
representing the American National Live Stock Association; 
J. B. Wilson, representing the National Wool Marketing Coun- 
cil; J. A. Arnold, representing the Southern Tariff Association ; 
R. L. Adams, representing advisory board Growers’ Tariff 
League; Louis F. Miller, representing Vegetable Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of America; J. H. Mercer, representing Kansas State 
Live Stock Association; J. S. Montgomery, representing Central 
Cooperative Association; C. A. Stewart, representing National 
Livestock Producers’ Association, 

Of all of the items which are in the present tariff bill, none 
has received so generally the support of national and loeal 
organizations, the membership of which is affected either di- 
rectly or indirectly by a protective duty on hides. Two of the 
strongest of these organizations have asked for rates on hides 
much greater than those provided for in my amendment and all 
of the other organizations have supported the rates for which I 
am asking. As evidenced by the testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Finance, these organizations have given a very careful 
study to the economic requirements of the cattle-growing and 
the dairy industries and arrived at the conclusions that the 
least adequate duty on cattle hides and skins should be 6 cents 
on green and 10 cents on dry hides. Predicated upon such care- 
ful analyses by so many independent interests, it would hardly 
be possible that an error has been made in arriving at the hides 
schedule and I. therefore, feel fully justified in urging its adop- 
tion by the Senate. 

The witnesses representing the above organizations were 
unanimous in declaring that the 10 per cent ad valorem duty 
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provided in the House bill and supported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance was inadequate and should be increased and 
made a specific duty as provided for in my amendment. 

WIRES SUPPORTING AMENDMENT 

Telegrams have just been received from the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association and from the cattle and livestock 
associations of the following States: California, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, Utah, and 
Wyoming. These telegrams emphasize the fact that the heavy 
imports in the last months of 1929 have resulted in destroying 
almost completely the market for “country” hides and that the 
stock growers under these conditions can not receive enough to 
pay for skinning and marketing. All of these organizations 
have strongly urged the adoption of this amendment. I here- 
with submit these telegrams for publication in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tele- 
grams will be printed in the RECORD. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

DENVER, COLO., January 22, 1930. 
Hon. TASKER L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Urgently request you to strive for duty of 6 cents on green and 10 
cents on dry hides. Such duty essential to welfare of livestock industry. 
Country hides now so low as not to pay for work of taking them off. 

Haney G. BOISE, 
Vice President American National Live Stock Association, 
Denver, COLO., January 19, 1930. 
Senator TASKER L. ODDIE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

This association is convinced that our industry can be best protected 
by a specific duty of 6 and 10 cents per pound on green and dry hides 
rather than an ad valorem duty. Such protection is absolutely neces- 
sary, due to the fact that large importations of hides have lowered the 
value of domestic hides to the point that present values have seriously 
reduced the income of the cattle producers of this country. 

CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
E. F. Fores, President, 
DENVER, COLO., January 19, 1939. 
T. L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Colorado Stock Growers Association maintain that hides are an 
important by-product of our cattle and at present they are hardly worth 
taking off and caring for on our ranches. Therefore we urge you to 
make every possible effort to have your amendment adopted. 

W. L. Curtis. 
DENVER, COLO., January 19, 1930. 
Senator TASKER L. ODDIE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Market on country hides in our State bas sunk to lowest levels pre- 
vailing in years. This due to excessive imports of hides. The result is 
ranchmen do not receive enough to pay for skinning and marketing. 
Urge adoption your amendment. Rate proposed in House bill of little 
value. 

MONTANA STOCK Growers ASSOCIATION, 
By E. A. PHILLIPS. 
DENVER, COLO., January 19, 1930. 
Senator Tasker L. ODDIE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Cattle feeders eastern Nebraska find margins reduced to where no 
profit results. Feel that increased tariff schedule on hides imperative 
for future welfare of industry. 

NEBRASKA IMPROVED LIVESTOCK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 
O. O. WAGGENER, Secretary. 
DENVER, COLO., January 19, 1930. 
Senator TASKER L. ODDIE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

Present prices on hides do not warrant labor skinning. Thousands 
of carcasses unskinned for this reason. An adequate tariff on hides 
will help cattle industry materially. 

NEBRASKA Stock GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
ROBERT GRAHAM, President, 
; ALLIANCE, NBER., January 14, 1930. 
Senator TASKER L. Opps, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 

Current market price green hides in this section only 5 cents. Your 
ald securing tariff 10 cents on hides and 6 cents on canned beef ap- 
preciated by united voice of all western cattle growers, 

f ROBERT GRAHAM, 
President Nebraska Stock Growers Association. 


i'd 
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RENO, Nxy., January 10, 1930. 
Hon. TASKER L, ODDIE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Hide prices steadily declining under mounting foreign imports, 
Nearest market quoting green salted country hides 8 cènts pound. 
Growers will suffer with entire Commonwealth unless tariff rates 6 
for green and 10 cents for dry hides adopted as proposed by national 
association representatives. Six cents on canned meats also vitally 
hecessary for fair protection against foreign producers, 

NEVADA LAND AND LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION, 
VERNON METCALF, Secretary. 
Denver, COLO., January 21, 1930. 
Hon. Tasker L. ODDIE, 
United £tates Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Of utmost importance that we get adequate specific duty on hides. 
This we consider more effective aid to livestock industry than almost 
anything else. 

T. A. SPENCER, 
President New Mevico Cattle Growers Association, 


DENVER, COLO., January , 1930. 
Hon. Tasker L. Oppm, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O. 

We respectfully urge that you insist on the adoption of your amend- 
ment on hides. Nothing less is adequate. Ad valorem basis of little 
value under present conditions, and urge specific duty. Tremendous 
waste in hides on our ranches and farms, due to low prices prevailing. 

CATTLE & HORSE RAISERS ASSOCIATION OF OREGON. 
HERMAN OLIVER, President. 


— 


DENVER COLO., January 21, 1930, 
Hon, Tasker L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Present price country hides so low that many stockmen do not find it 
worth while to market them. This important product of the stockmen 
is rendered almost valueless by excessive imports. Adequate tariff duty 
would curtail imports to the extent that country-hide values would be 
stabilized so that stockmen would find a ready market and some return 
on the large volume of country hides which he produces. Such duty 
would also stabilize hide prices generally, and thereby contribute to a 
general stabilization of agriculture. 

Taxas & SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSOCIATION. 
E. B. SPILLER, Secretary. 


Dexver COLO., January 21, 1939. 
Hon, TASKER L. ODDIE, i 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Hides in Utah are selling at 9 cents. This is far below the cost of 
production. We urgentiy ask that you work for tarif of 6 cents a 
pound on green hides as essential to the continuance of our industry on 
a sound basis, 

J. M. MACFARLAND, 
President Utah Cattle Growers Association, 


— 


Denver, COLO., January 19, 1930, 
Senator Tasker L. ODDIE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Without an adeguate tariff on hides many thousand animal carcasses 
in Wyoming will remain unskinned. Present prices, result of large 
importations, do not warrant stockmen bothering with them, to great 
loss of stockmen, 

WYOMING Stock GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
R. M. Fappis, Vice President. 


CATTLE INDUSTRY LAGGING BEHIND POPULATION GROWTH 


Mr, ODDIE. Mr. President, the Bureau of the Census esti- 

mates that the pòpulation of the United States increased from 
107,433,000 on January 1, 1921, to 122,537,000 on January 1, 
1930, an increase of 15,104,000 persons, or 14 per cent. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates that the number of 
beef cattle in the United States decline? from 41,621,000 on 
January 1, 1921, to 29,554,000 on January 1, 1929, a decline of 
12,067,000 cattle, or 29 per cent. Since January 1, 1921, the 
period during which the Fordney-McCumber Act has been in 
effect, the rate of decline in the beef cattle census has been 
twice as great as the rate of increase in the population, indi- 
eating the subnormal condition of the beef-cattle industry at 
the present time. 
The dairy herd in the United States increased from 25,563,000 
on January 1, 1921, to 26,197,000 on January 1, 1929, or 214 
per cent, which is far short of the 14 per cent increase in the 
population. 

Unless the beef cattle and dairy industries are provided with 
a sound economic foundation so that they can keep pace with 
the normal population growth, a decreasing domestic produc- 
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tion will leave the American public increasingly dependent upon 
foreign sources of supply. In this event also, the American 
publie would be compelled to pay exorbitantly high prices for 
beef, cattle, and dairy products and by-products more largely 
controlled by foreign cattle and dairy interests. 

Furthermore, in time of war or other national emergency, 
the people of the United States would be cut off from foreign 
sources of supply and the cattle industry would be incapable 
of producing peace-time requirements which would make neces- 
sary, as it did in the World War, the expenditure of large sums 
of money rapidly to stimulate production to meet the war re- 
quirements of our own and allied nations. To avert such a 
costly experience, the adoption of my amendment will greatly 
assist in bringing the beef cattle and dairy industries up to 
normal so as to insure an adequate supply of cattle and dairy 
products to our growing population and the prices made more 
uniform and reasonable to the consumers by domestic compe- 
tition. The World War demonstrated the capacity of this 
country to produce beef and dairy cattle not only to meet the 
demands of this Nation but also to assist in supplying our 
allies. There can, therefore, be no question raised of the 
ability of this country under the favorable economie conditions 
of adequate tariff protection amply to supply the increasing 
requirements of its growing population. 

To restore the cattle and dairy industries to norma! will have, 
as I have indicated, a far-reaching effect on the feed-producing 
industry, and the adoption of this amendment will afford relief 
to the agricultural industry of the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I had intended, when the proper 
time came, to make some remarks on the question of protection 
of hides and the leather industry generally; but in the interest 
of time, and in view of the fact that the Senator from Nevada 

| [Mr. Oppie] has so completely covered the subject, I shall not 
i take the time of the Senate. 

Mr, GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I ask to have taken 
from the table for immediate consideration the amendment to 
paragraph 1530, which I submitted on the calendar day of Octo- 
ber 21, 1929. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator is not in order until after the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opp] is acted upon, but the Senator 
can discuss it at this time. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Very well. 

The amendment proposes to strike out, on page 224, lines 21, 
22, 23, 24, and 25 comprising all of subdivision (a); and to in- 
sert on page 279 a new paragraph, to be known as paragraph 
1860, reading as follows: 


Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, or dried, salted, or pickled, 


The proposal to take cattle hides from the free list and impose 
upon them a 10 per cent duty would increase materially the liv- 
ing costs of every consumer in the United States. In the testi- 
mony before the Senate Finance Committee, when this para- 
graph was under consideration, it was developed that such a 
duty would prove a serious handicap to the shoe industry. We 
find that industry is in agreement with tanners of cattle hides, 
covering practically the entire tanning industry of this country, 
that such a duty would result in no substantial gain or adyan- 
tage to the farmers of the United States whom it was supposed 
to benefit. On the other hand, the farmers would, like the rest 
of our people, have to pay more for shoes, harness, machinery 
belting, bags, straps, automobile, and other upholstery leather, 
as well as other heavy leather products, if such a duty were to 
prevail. 

The packer or packing tanner would be the sole beneficiary 
from such a duty. We do not have to search far to discover the 
reason for this. The hide is a by-product of the cattle pur- 
chased for beef by the packer. Any profit derived from the 
subsequent sale of the hide for tanning into leather is therefore 
reaped by the packer, not by the farmer. When we consider 
that we must import from 30 to 40 per cent of the cattle hides 
necessary to meet the requirements of our heavy leather indus- 
tries, we must realize that the proposed duty on cattle hides 
would mean increased profits for the packing tanner and in- 
creased costs for the consumer. 

p The Ameriċan tanning industry, formerly one of the Nation’s 
( leading industries, is rapidly become extinct, and unless given 
proper protection will in a short time cease to be an American 
industry and pass to other countries. The proposed duty on 
A cattle hides would impose an unwarranted burden upon that 
industry, especially upon the independent tanners. 
f Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield; ves. 
Mr. HOWELL. The imports of leather in 1928 were only 
about 8 per cent of the production in this country, and the 
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exports were 11 per cent of the production in this country. 
Does not the Senator think that that shows a very healthy con- 
dition in the industry as compared to agriculture? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will say to the Senator that I hope 
to cover that subject as I proceed. 

The tanning industry consumes the domestic production of all 
cattle hides—only a slight percentage being exported—and in 
addition imports large quantities from abroad. Such imports 
amount to 30 to 40 per cent of the cattle hides tanned in the 
United States, 

As I have just said, hides are a by-product, no cattle ever 
being raised or slaughtered for anything but beef. Therefore, 
it is quite obvious that the proposed profit on hides has no rela- 
tion to farm relief. The proposed 10 per cent duty will not add 
one cent to the farmer’s return on his cattle. 

A duty on cattle hides has been proposed whenever a tariff 
bill has been under consideration; but during the past 60 years 
no duty has been placed on cattle hides, except for 12 years fol- 
lowing the act of 1898. 

Time has demonstrated the accuracy of the statements of one 
of America’s greatest economists. In 1890, when tariff revision 
was under consideration, James G. Blaine wrote to William Me- 
Kinley, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and afterwards President of the 
United States, as follows: 

Apri. 10, 1890. 
Hon. WILLIAM McKINLEY, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr, MCKINLEY: It is a great mistake to take hides from the 
free list, where they haye been for so many years. It is a slap in the 
face to the South Americans, with whom we are trying to enlarge our 
trade. It will benefit the farmer by adding 5 to 8 per cent to the price 
of his children’s shoes. It will yield a profit to the butcher only—the 
last man that needs it. The movement is injudicious from beginning to 
end—in every form and phase. Pray, stop it before it sees light. Such 
movements as this for protection will bring the Republican Party into a 
speedy retirement. 

Yours hastily, James G. BLAINE. 


The economic situation to-day is the same as it was 39 years 
ago. At that time Mr. Blaine realized the fallacy of the farmers 
getting any benefit from a duty on hides, 

‘So far as I have been able to discover, no other leather-pro- 
ducing country places a duty on the importation of cattle hides, 

The sole and belting leather industry of the United States is 
dependent on foreign markets—principally South America—for 
30 per cent or more of its raw material, which it converts into 
leather required for the needs of the people of this country. 
Therefore, there is no sound reason for levying a tax upon such 
an essential raw material. America is still exerting every ef- 
fort to enlarge her trade throughout South America, and has 
made tremendous progress, which should be in no wise jeopard- 
ized. The recent good-will tour of South America made by 
President Hoover was undoubtedly a step in the right direction 
to cement even closer industrial relations between North and 
South America. 

The production of hides being an incident in the production of 
meat for food, during five years the value of the hide averaged 
a little less than 8 per cent of the value of a beef animal. Nor 
does the trend of hide prices follow beef prices; but, on the con- 
trary, it frequently is just the opposite. 

From data furnished by the Droyers’ Journal, of Chicago, to 
the Standard Statistical Service of New York, an impartial 
service used by interests in all parts of the country desiring 
accurate information, we find that— 

From December, 1916, to December, 1917, prices on cattle 
advanced 29 per cent, beef prices advanced 36 per cent, while 
hides advanced but 5 per cent. 

From June, 1918, to December, 1918, cattle prices advanced 7 
per cent, beef advanced 3 per cent, while hide prices declined 
12 per cent. 

From June, 1921, to December, 1922, cattle prices advanced 
27 per cent, beef declined 3 per cent, while hides advanced 43 
per cent. 

From December, 1922, to December, 1923, cattle prices declined 
1 per cent, beef advanced 18 per cent, and hides declined 33 
per cent. 

From December, 1926, to April, 1927, cattle prices advanced 
30 per cent, while both beef and hide prices remained un- 
changed. 

From April, 1928, to August, 1928, cattle prices advanced 14 
per cent, beef 20 per cent, while hide prices declined 8 per 
cent. 

It is particularly curious to note that at the beginning of 
January of this year cattle on the hoof averaged $14.87 per 
hundredweight, while on the Ist of June they averaged $14.37 per 
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hundredweight, or a drop of about 3 per cent. On the same 
dates hides sold at 22 cents per pound in January, against 16.5 
cents per pound in June, which is a reduction of 28 per cent. 

Since 1912 the average annual domestic slaughter of cattle 
has produced approximately 700,000,000 pounds of hides, of 
which an average of only 26,000,000 pounds have been exported, 
leaving a domestic kill for domestic consumption of approxi- 
mately 675,000,000 pounds of hides annually. 

The net imports in the same period averaged 315,000,000 
pounds, or 32 per cent of the total cattle hides converted into 
leather in this country annually, of which the United States 
Leather Co. uses approximately 143,000,000 pounds annually, 
or better than 14 per cent of the entire leather industry using 
cattle hides. 

It is well known that cattle hides are bought and sold in 
world markets, and the prices realized here are as good or 
better than at any other place in the world and will continue so 
if unrestricted. 

It can be contended with reasonable positiveness, and has 
been shown in numerious treatises on the subject, that the impo- 
sition of an import duty on cattle hides would make hide prices 
higher than they would otherwise be, and high prices will ob- 
viously increase leather prices. With the increased use of sub- 
stitutes for leather any increase in leather cost will be exceed- 
ingly harmful to the leather industry, especially so when con- 
sidering that the cost of materials represents so large a part 
of the value of the finished product. The Bureau of the Census 
shows that 66 to 80 per cent of the value of the finished product, 
leather, is represented by cost of materials, while in other 
industries the materials are frequently considerably less than 
50 per cent. 

The entire leather industry employs many thousands of wage 
earners and pays annually from $65,000,000 to $90,000,000 in 
wages. The yalue of the product produced was about $500,- 
000,000 in 1927, while in 1919 it was close to $1,000,000,000. 

The independent tanners are the large consumers of imported 
hides, They are in no way connected with the packers, Their 
chief competitors are the large packers, who are also in the 
tanning business. As the United States Leather Co. operates 
the largest independent tanneries in the world a duty on hides 
places their competitors, the packer-tanners, at a decided adyan- 
tage, as they have first call on their hides in quantities sufficient 
for their requirements. I am not attacking the packers, but it 
is quite obyious why they are so desirous of haying a duty 
placed on hides, 

In a brief submitted to the Finance Committee by a repre- 
sentative of the United States Leather Co., the pertinent facts 
substantiating the plea for free hides were summarized as fol- 
lows: 

First. A tariff on hides would: 

(a) Aid no American industry, except the packers, 

(b) Be harmful to American leather industry, 

During the last 60 years hides have been on the free list, 
with exception of the Dingley bill in 1898, when a 15 per cent 
tax was added in the Senate as a compromise, This duty was 
effective for a period of only 12 years. 

Second. No important leather-producing country levies a duty 
on hides. 

Third. It is felt that the cattle raiser, farmer, could add 15 
to 20 per cent more value to domestic hides by smaller brands, 
better skinning and curing. 

Fourth. Personnel of tanning industries, including wage 
earners and salaried employees, are 75,000 and upward. 

Fifth. Quite frequently tanneries are located in sections where 
the whole community is dependent upon operation of the tan- 
nery, 

Sixth. Hides are by-products of cattle. Past price movements 
of hides, cattle, and fresh beef show no relation to each other, 
thus demonstrating higher prices for hides do not benefit the 
farmer, 

Seventh. Eighty-five per cent of all cattlehide leather goes 
into the manufacture of shoes. The cost to consumers of shoes 
would more than offset the increased return to hide producers, 
even if all of the duty levied were passed on to producers, of 
which there is no possibility, 

Eighth. A tariff on cattle hides would aid the packer tanners, 
as they would have first call on their hides in quantities sufi- 
cient for their requirements, giving them a decided advantage 
over independent tanners, 

Ninth. The sole and belting leather tanners use an average 
of 9,000,000 cattle hides annually. 

Tenth. Sixty to seventy per cent are domestic hides—5,400,000 
to 6,300,000 hides; the balance must be imported. 

Mr. President, substitutes used in 1927 for shoe soles were 
equivalent to 1,152,000 hides; 1928 consumption of substitutes 
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for shoe soles were 20 per cent greater than 1927, and upward 
of 170 per cent greater than 1926, due primarily to high leather 
prices, occasioned by high hide prices. 

It naturally follows that the more hides advance the greater 
inducement for increased use of substitutes. In 1926 and 1927, 
when substitutes for leather soles were growing by leaps and 
bounds, we had a hide market that advanced 100 per cent. 
Past experience demonstrates that farmer or cattle raiser will 
not be benefited by the duty on hides, because hide prices are 
controlled by what the tanner can afford to pay for same. Sub- 
stitutes for leather limit what the tanner can charge for his 
finished product. These two economic factors place a limit on 
any price advances of hides and leather. 

It is conceded by the advocates of a tariff on hides that the 
result would be a slight increase in the price of shoes, How 
“slight” that increase would be may be gathered from a brief 
filed February 21, 1929, with the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to the effect that to place cattle hides upon the dutiable 
list would boost our national shoe bill at least a hundred mil- 
lion dollars if only because of pyramided prices. This brief 
asserts that— 


It would not be far amiss to estimate the farmer’s share of this 
increased total shoe cost at $25,000,000, which would exceed his reve- 
nue from any hide duty, provided he received 100 per cent of same. 


Proponents of the duty on hides have frequently stated that 
the altruistic packer is fundamentally interested in the welfare 
of the cattle and livestock industry and that if the packer can 
find some means of paying the livestock producer more money 
for his product he would be willing to do so. 

It might be well to suggest that if the packer is really inter- 
ested in the farmer—the cattle raiser—the real way to assist 
him is to provide a larger market for his meat, not for the 
hides. And if the ability of the ultimate consumer to increase 
his meat bill is handicapped by an increase in his shoe bill does 
the farmer benefit? 

We are told that three-quarters of the output of the tanning 
industry in the country goes into shoes. Of all the major 
industries the tanning industry has been the slowest to recover 
from the World War. Shall we tax this industry? Shall we 
tax the farmer? Shall we tax the consumer? For economic 
reasons alone I believe we should not do so just to benefit a 
single group of our people, the packers. While I believe the 
packers are entitled to fair treatment, but in reference to 
thelr ayowed interest in the farmer I would like to remind them 
as well as to remind my colleagues of a statement issued under 
the date of September 25, 1929, by the National Grange: 


While the Grange desires that adequate protection shall be given to 
those branches of our agriculture which can be brought under the 
protective system, we are not unmindful of the fact that the farmer 
as & consumer has an equal interest in seeing that tariff rates on com- 
modities which he must buy are maintained at a fair and reasonable 
level. 


That the cattlehide tanning industry is the most depressed 
industry in this country to-day is shown by recently published 
earnings figures for the first three quarters of 1929. I know 
of one organization alone that lost approximately $1,800,000 for 
that period. 

It is the only industry that has not participated in the 
recent era of prosperity which many American industries have 
experienced since 1924. The cattle-hide tanning industry of 
this country has demanded repeatedly that the tariff bill be 
designed to permit this basic, necessary industry to at least 
break even. Other major industries are given protection against 
foreign competition, and the cattle-hide tanning industry de- 
seryes such protection. 

Congress has the power to protect this industry against for- 
eign competition without raising the prices of footwear and 
other leather products to the consumer by simply keeping hides 
on the free list and placing a purely protective duty on leather 
and leather products. There is everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by a policy of free hides and a leather duty, for under 
these conditions tanners will be able to open tanneries which 
are now closed due to foreign competition, employ additional 
American workmen, and produce shoes from hides imported 
without duty. It can not be doubted that the farmer will gain 
through better markets, cheaper shoes, belting, and other leather 
products, 

Economists agree that the farmer can not gain higher prices 
for hides through a tariff on hides, because hides is a world 
commodity, the price of which is made through the adjustment 
of supply and demand throughout the world. This supply and 
demand will not be changed by a duty on hides imported into 
this country, and a duty on hides will simply lower the foreign 
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price on hides and leave the domestie price unaffected. Without 
a duty on hides imported into this country the world price for 
hides will remain at an economic level, and the American 
farmer will obtain as high a price as he would under a high 
tariff. It seems logical, then, that all the elements of the 


American public will stand to profit if hides are left-on the 
free list and a duty is placed on leather. 

The annual cost to the United States of the 10 per cent duty 
and gain therefrom, adjusted to conform with the duty, is shown 
quite conclusively from some statistical data and a table, which 
I ask to have printed in the Recorp. 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
Week North: Central = 505 . 
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There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Number of cattle from Statistical Abstract of United States, 1928, 
page 612. Number slaughtered annually estimated at one-third. Total 
in United States in 1927 were 56,872,000 (Abstract, p. 811). Number 
slaughtered, 1927, estimated by Department of Agriculture at 14,000,000 
cattle, 9,030,000 calves; total, 23,030,000. 

Gain from duty, figured on basis that of cattle slaughtered, one-third 
were calves, and that gain to farmer is two-thirds of $1, or $0.67 per 
hide, or two-thirds of 28 cents, or 19 cents, per calfskin. 

Cost of duty in increased cost of living estimated at $70,683,123. 


Cost of duty 


1,091, 000 363, 666 $184, 206 $5, 332, 982 
3, 380, 000 1, 126, 666 571, 129 16, 246, 378 
9, 309, 000 3, 103, 000 1, 572, 972 15, 055, 859 
16, 429, 000 5, 476, 333 2, 774, 674 6, 133, 104 
3, 801, 000 1, 267, 000 641, 10, 109, 930 
3, 549, 000 1, 183, 000 599, 679, HH 
8, 726, 000 2, 908, 666 4 002 
6, 217, 000 2, 072, 333 658 
3, 194, 000 1, O64, 666 266 

304, 70, 683, 123 


Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
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Washington.. 
Oregon.. 
California. 


Gain in this State only. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, a 10 per cent duty, 
assuming that the farmer gets every penny of the duty in the 
increased price of his cattle, means a net loss of $70,683,123 to 
all the people of the United States—farmers included. 

The average weight of a hide is approximately 55 or 60 
pounds. The average price is approximately 15 cents per pound. 
The value of the hide is about $9. A 10 per cent duty amounts 
to 90 cents per hide. 

Is the farmer going to get the additional 90 cents or will 
it be absorbed by the buyer of the cattle? 

Take an animal weighing 1,000 pounds, and at the average 
price of 15 cents per hundredweight, the total value of the cow 
would be $150. A hide duty of 10 per cent amounts to approxi- 
mately 90 cents—two-thirds of 1 per cent of the total cost of 
the animal. 

Will the buyers of cattle give any consideration to so small a 
percentage of increased yalue? In my opinion, the buyers or 
killers of cattle will get all the benefit of an increased value, 
if there is any. 

Assuming that the farmer gets every penny of the duty, he 
would more than give it back in the increased cost of his shoes, 
harness, and other necessities made of leather, and the rest of 
the people of the United States would be paying a huge sum in 
the additional cost of their shoes and other commodities made 
of leather—to benefit whom? 

We are supposed to be considering legislation for the farmer, 
to help the farmer. We are all agreed that that is right, but 
surely we can not approve of any effort to enact legislation 
which does not mean anything to the farmer but is a distinct 
disadvantage to all the people of the United States, farmers 
included. 

It is so often stated, both publicly and privately, that in the 
last analysis tariff is but a local issue. This may be true, but 
this proposed duty on hides in its effect upon the entire popula- 
tion of the United States is certainly national in its scope. As 
it may be identified as being local to my own State, you will 
note in the statistics I am submitting that the cost of the pro- 
posed duty is $1,030,990. Maryland has a population of 1,616,- 
000, in round numbers, and each citizen will have to pay his or 
her proportion of the $1,030,990 additional cost. Legislation 
ostensibly passed to help the farmer should not put an addi- 
tional burden on the farmer as well as all the rest of the 
people of the United States. 

I hold in my hand a letter from the president of one of the 
largest tanneries in my State, also a letter from the president 
of a large shoe manufacturing company of Baltimore, both of 
which I would like to read and have incorporated as a part of 


my remarks. 
W. D. Byrox & Sons (Inc.), 


Williamsport, Md., November 29, 1929. 
Senator PHILLIPS LEE GOLDSBOROUGH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR GOLDSBOROUGH : I have read over the copy of your 
letter of November 26, and also the newspaper article which you sent 
me, and, as requested, am returning both the paper and the copy of 
your letter. 

The stand you are taking is correct and fundamentally sound. 

For your information, I believe I have on my desk enough figures to 
prove most any contradiction that one might want to make. 
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I served for four or five months as chairman of one of the tariff 
committees, and have heard so many figures quoted and statements 
made, that it is sometimes hard to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

To get at the bottom of the matter, I understand from reliable au- 
thority that the packers charge their green hides, put into their hide 
cellars daily as taken from the animals, at a fixed price, ‘These hides 
are very rarely sold before being produced, so that the hide department, 
whieh as a rule with the big packers is separated from the beef depart- 
ment, is then permitted to trade on the market, and either make a 
profit or loss on the by-product turned over to them. 

It seems such a simple story to my mind when you think of the rea- 
son why the purchaser of cattle uses the market values of hides as a 
club to beat down the price of the cattle on the hoof; this is a trade 
practice, and exists in all other commodities when one man is buying 
and another selling. Incidentally, this would show that the packers 
are anxious to have the cattle raisers blame hides for the low price 
received for beef. 

As far as the duty on the hides reducing the price of beef to the 
consumer, I think you would be safe in making the statement that it 
might possibly be that a duty on hides would not raise the price of do- 
mestic hides at all. This may sound a little contradictory to you, and 
might further confuse the issue. If this happened no one would be 
benefited, and those tanners who import their hides would suffer 
greatly. 

Please keep in mind that we import at least one-third of our total 
hide supply, and a very small per cent of our leather and shoes; also 
we should all keep in mind that the point you are proposing is to keep 
leather and shoes low in price. 

You stated that three-fourths of the output of the tanning industry 
goes into shoes; I think 90 per cent is nearer the correct figure than 
75 per cent. 

In passing I might state that as far as Washington County, Md., is 
concerned, I would estimate that the leather and shoe industries pay 
8 to 4 per cent of the total taxes, while the entire farming industry of 
the county pays only 12 per cent. The leather and shoe industries em- 
ploy in the neighborh of 1,000 to 1,200 people, and should certainly 
be considered the major industry of the county. 

As I notice from the daily press, this matter will probably not come 
up for some weeks yet, and I still hope to have an opportunity to 
talk with you about it. I have seen enough of the situation in Washing- 
ton during my many visits there to know that a lot of the things that 
are said and done will not be susceptible of very sound proof. 

I certainly congratulate you on the attention you are giving this mat- 
ter, and the sound reasoning that actuates your statements. 

I have talked personally with quite a few farmers in this community, 
and very few of them know anything about the hide situation. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH W. Byron. 


Drxon-BarRtTLetr Co., 
Baltimore, December 17, 1929. 
Senator PHILLIPS LER GOLDSBOROUGH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Senator: In re tariff—hides, shoes. 

At the outset, please pardon my delay in acknowledging yours of the 
2d, and also the return of paper and letter attached thereto. I have 
purposely delayed my answer to your inquiry because I have been gath- 
ering further Information, which I want to pass on to you. 

Your position, and statements which you have made, are absolutely 
sound, because they are established upon facts, which, anyone desirous 
of doing so, may check in the various reports and records, which are 
upon the Goyernment files, and the trend of the industry, I regret to 
say, has been so consistently downward that very little, if any, variance 
will be found to exist. So you have truth for your authority. 

Mr. Byron's letter is one of the best detailed accounts I have yet 
seen, coming as it does from one of the most representative tanners in 
America—a recognized authority in the industry. 

Mr. Byron was the only man in the industry who saw and had the 
courage to declare the coming of the great slump in our industry, which 
followed several years after the ending of the World War. 

Byron's prediction was in great variance to the reports which were 
then being given to the industry; they claiming the herds of the world 
had been so heavily depleted that a period of at least the time necessary 
to breed, raise, and provide a restoration would be required before we, 
as an industry, could rightly expect a gradual stepping down from the 
extreme high levels which had been experienced. Not so; the break 
came, and confidence was destroyed, and calf hides fell, within one 
month, from $1.85 per pound to 13 cents, with a corresponding recession 
in the entire hide market. 

Here again it should be noted, when hides of all kinds were selling 
at prices unheard of in the industry, meat kept to a correspondingly 
high price and has never receded in anything like the proportions which 
hide yalues declined. 

There are no records with which I am familiar to justify the state- 
ments made in the article published by the Baltimore Journal (Drovers 
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and Traders). In 30 years of practical contact I can positively. state 
hide values have never influenced or controlled meat values. 

Finally, I want to say, while I honestly believe the great populace of 
this country would benefit by keeping hides upon the free list, their 
kindred relations with the shoe industry are such that we are willing to 
grant a moderate percentage of tariff protection, if it is the price of a 
differential duty upon imported shoes. 

The shoe industry must be given a protection sufficient to cover this 
lower European labor cost; that is all we ask, if it is to hold its honor- 
able position in the standard Industries of America. 

The duty upon import shoes is paramount; to be obtained at the price 
of a duty upon hides will incur an unnecessary hardship upon the con- 
sumer, but if we, who are working for the success of the present admin- 
istration, conclude there is a psychological benefit to the farmers’ inter- 
ests by conceding hides as a dutiable article, then I say, grant this con- 
cession, as the price of a greater benefit, 

Thanks, Governor, I appreciate your letting me have these most inter- 
esting papers and the opportunity to be beard. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. A. DIXON. 


Mr. President, I hope the amendment which I have submitted 
will appeal to the Senate and be adopted. 

Mr. BRATTON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question before he takes his seat? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire to propound a question to the 
Senator. Am I to understand that the Senator advocates put- 
ting hides on the free list? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is correct. 

Mr. BRATTON. What does the Senator propose to do for 
the tanner? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I think the tanner is quite satisfied 
with the situation as it would exist with the provisions of my 
amendment. 

Mr. BRATTON. Is it the view of the Senator that it is fair 
from an economic standpoint to subject the domestic producers 
of hides to open competition with the producers in other coun- 
tries and at the same time accord the tanners protection under 
the tariff law? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. My judgment is that the farmer 
gets his value in his meats and not in his hides. That is my 
viewpoint. 

Mr. BRATTON. How can the Senator dissociate the hide 
from the beef when the two are part of the animal? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The percentage of the cost of the 
meat to the cost of the hide is so slight that I do not think it 
makes a very material difference in the case. That is the in- 
formation furnished to me. 

Mr. BRATTON. If it makes no material difference in the 
cost, I am unable to understand how the Senator apprehends 
such graye harm to the tanner and the consumer. If it does 
not enrich the producer of the hide, how does it impoverish the 
consumer of the finished product and the man who processes 
hides? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The percentage of cost of the hides 
is so slight that, in my opinion, it makes no particular differ- 
ence in the total cost. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, it is interesting to hear a 
philosophy advanced here to the effect that the farmers of the 
country and the stock producers of the country, both large and 
small, should have no protection whatsoever, but, on the con- 
trary, should be subjected to free and open competition with the 
producers of hides in Mexico, Central America, South America, 
and elsewhere, where every element of the cost of production is 
substantially lower than it is here. That of itself arouses our 
interest; but when those who advocate that go further and say 
that a duty should be placed upon the products of hides, it is a 
philosophy which it is dificult for me to understand as being 
in harmony with fair dealing, 

Mr. President, the producers of hides are subjected to the 
same economic conditions in this country, as compared with the 
economic conditions in the other countries of earth, as are 
others who are interested in production. It costs more to pro- 
duce an animal here than it does elsewhere. Range prices have 
increased during the last several years. Feed prices have in- 
creased. The price of labor has increased. ‘Taxes have in- 
creased. Every commodity that the farmer and the ranchman 
buy has increased, and yet the Senator from Maryland would 
argue that to lay a duty on hides will not enrich the producer. 
will not aid him, but that it will impoverish the tanners of 
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Maryland and elsewhere in the country and those, who wear 
shoes. 

The Senator from Maryland even goes to the extent of ad- 
vancing the suggestion that we should cultivate a cordial rela- 
tionship with the countries of Central and South America, and 
that to do so we should subject the producers of hides in this 
country to an unprotected competition with the producers of 
hides in those countries. He even referred to the recent trip 
of the President to those countries as a gesture of good will. 
I think that was a splendid thing for the President to do, but 
if it involves favoring those countries against the citizenry of 
this country engaged in producing livestock and the by-products 
thereof, including hides, every right-thinking man should con- 
demn it. I say, without the slightest doubt however, that, in 
my opinion, the Chief Executive had no such thought in mind 
and entertained no such purpose. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland quoted figures 
respecting the prosperity of the livestock industry, the progres- 
sively rising tide of prosperity among those who produce live- 
stock in the country, and then referred to the distress of the 
tanners of the country. Upon that, permit me to say that I 
come from a livestock-producing section of the country. I have 
spent my life among ranchmen and stockmen. I know some- 
thing of their condition. Laying aside my personal experience, 
observation, and association with them, when I remember how 
I saw them back in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925 go into 
bankruptcy by the hundreds, when I saw hundreds of others 
surrender their assets to their creditors and, with that sturdy 
manhood which has always characterized frontiersmen of the 
West, take their families and start life anew, I say to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland and all those who entertain like views, 
that their statistics fall to the ground when confronttd with 
the practical experience of literally thousands of livestock men 
of the country. I saw those men, some of them with the snows 
of winter upon their brows, with stooped shoulders, turn their 
assets to their creditors and go out in life anew broken with 
age and penniless. 

No element in the country has suffered more than the live- 
stock industry. No industry contributes more to the prosperity 
of the country than the livestock industry. It is directly related 
to the agricultural problem. Indeed, it is a part of the agricul- 
tural problem. Yet it is advocated that in connection with 
tariff revision, designed to put agriculture on a parity with 
industry, those engaged in the livestock business should be left 
unprotected, and that practically every conceivable industry in 
the country producing finished products should be protected 
with the highest scale of rates ever proposed in the history of 
the country. 

Mr. President, when we take into account the elements of 
hazard and uncertainty which necessarily inhere in the live- 
stock industry, including hard winters, dry summers, fluctuating 
prices, increased cost of every factor in the industry, and when 
we view the tariff from a fair and equitable standpoint, I think 
that the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Oppe] is abundantly sound economically and wholly 
justified. That is all we ask on behalf of the farmers and live- 
stock men of the Central West, the West, and the Southwest; 
but we do protest, and emphatically, against any proposal that 
would leave them in free competition with those countries 
where every element of production, including labor, costs less. 
We protest against that being done, and I think we are justified 
in the protest. We seek to destroy no other industry, nor even 
to harm it. We merely appeal for fair play. 

The rate of 10 per cent ad valorem fixed by the House, in my 
judgment, is so inadequate that it is not to be considered seri- 
ously, We might as well give them no protection as to talk 
about a 10 per cent ad valorem duty. It is sop without sub- 
stance, and the livestock producers of the country know it. Any 
spokesman who believes that he can convince the livestock 
men of the country that a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem is 
fair and adequate deceives himself, because those frontiersmen 
and pioneers, as well as their sons and daughters, think for 
themseives. They are not deceived by the argument that they 
are entitled to no protection in the markets where they sell 
their commodities and are confronted with the highest pro- 
tected market ever placed before them when they buy the com- 
modities which they consume. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to argue the figures or the 
statistics applicable to this particular phase of the bill. The 
able Senator from Nevada has done that admirably. I content 
myself with saying that I think the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Opp] rests upon a sound economic basis. 
I think it is meritorious. I think it is justified. It is my 
earnest hope that the Senate will see to it that this reasonable 
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degree of protection is accorded that industry so indispensable 
to the prosperity of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no amendments 
to be proposed to the text of the paragraph, the question is on 
5 amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 

DDIE]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George La Follette Shortridge 
Ashurst Gillett McCulloch Simmons 
Baird Glass McKellar Smith 
Barkley Glenn McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Goff McNai Steck 
Blaine Goldsborough Me Steiwer 
Blease Greene Moses Sullivan 
Borah Grundy Norbeck Swanson 
Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harris Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harrison Oddie Townsend 
Broussard Hatfield Overman Trammell 
Capper Hawes Patterson Tydings 
Caraway Hebert Phipps Vandenberg 
Connally Heflin Pine Wagner 
Copeland Howell Ransdell Walcott 
ouzens Johnson Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Jones Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Kean Schall Watson 
Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 
Frazier Keyes Shipstead 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighity-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. š 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Utah a few questions in connection with 
the pending anrendment. The pending amendment seeks to im- 
pose on hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species green, 
salted, or wet salted, a duty of 6 cents per pound, and on dried 
hides a duty of 10 cents per pound. I should like to inquire 
from the Senator what that specific duty represents in equiva- 
lent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my attention was distracted for 
a moment. Will the Senator repeat his question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquire from the Senator 
what the equivalent ad valorem rates would be of the specific 
duties proposed by the pending amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the pending amendment should be agreed to, 
namely, 6 cents a pound on green cattle hides and calfskins, on 
sole leather, the computed ad valorem would be 24.29 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator, I am afraid, is 
giving me the equivalent conrpensatory duty; but I am not now 
inquiring about that. I am asking for the equivalent ad valorem 
for the rates stated in the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent ad valorem would be approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am so informed. Now, I 
inquire from the Senator what compensatory duty it would be 
necessary to levy upon leather if the specific duties on hides 
named in the pending amendment are imposed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Sole leather? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Sole leather and upper 
leather, assuming that these specific rates were incorporated in 
the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. On sole leather the ad valorenr would be 24.49 
per cent. Belting leather would require an additional duty of 
11.31 per cent; harness leather of 20.53 per cent; bag, case, and 
strap leather, 13.05 per cent; upholstery leather, 20.75 per cent 
additional; side upper leather, 36.10 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Side upper leather is very 
important in the making of shoes; is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. What is that rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-six and ten one-bundredths per cent, 
On patent side leather the ad valorem would be 21.11 per cent; 
on calf and whole kip leather, 15.10 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, I will ask the 
Senator if he will at this point incorporate that table in the 
Recoxp, unless he would rather not at this time? 

Mr, SMOOT. No; I have no objection to it at all, Mr, Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor what compensatory duties it would be necessary to levy 
upon shoes if the specific duty on hides in the pending amend- 
ment were adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can give the percentages; and the percentages 
named, being deducted from the 15 per cent, would give the 
ad valorem of real protection on the items I have already 
quoted in the other rates. In other words, Mr. President, if 
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the House bill rate of 10 per cent on hides is maintained, the 
equivalent ad yalorem on sole leather would be 7.07; and that, 
deducted from the 15 per cent now provided for, would be 
about 8 per cent ad valorem duty on sole leather. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I fear the Senator is now 
giving us the compensatory duties that it would be necessary 
to levy in the event the committee amendment of 10 per cent 
upon hides were adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not inquiring about 
that at this juncture. I am inquiring what would be the com- 
5 duty upon shoes if this specific duty on hides is 
levied. f 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not that figured out, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will have that 
done later, I assume, and have it put in the Ryconp? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I will ask for that information from the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. WALSH cf Massachusetts. The Senator was about to 
give us the compensatory duty that would have to be levied, 
according to information furnished him by the experts, I 
assume 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Upon leather, in the event 
the rate named in the committee amendment—namely, 10 per 
cent on hides—were imposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
that information? 

Mr. SMOOT. The assumed duty on cattle hides and calfskins 
is 10 per cent. On sole leather there would be a computed ad 
valorem of 7.07 per cent. ` 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the computed ad valorem 
on sole leather would be 7.07 per cent if the rate upon hides 
were fixed at 10 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. In other words, the 7.07 per cent taken 
from the 10 per cent would give the actual duty granted to 
the sole-leather people. , 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Will the Senator give us 


The compensatory duty? 
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Mr. SMOOT. The compensatory duty. On belting leather it 
would be 8.25 per cent. Of course, that is to be taken from the 
15 per cent in the same way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
hundredths per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Three and a quarter per cent. On harness 
leather the duty would be 5.75 per cent. On bags the com- 
pensatory duty would be 3.72 per cent. On upholstery leather 
the compensatory duty would be 5.88 per cent. On side upper 
leather the compensatory duty would be 10.19 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a yery important 
leather in the manufacture of shoes? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a very important leather in the manufac- 
ture of shoes. 

The compensatory duty on patent side leather would be 6.04 
per cent and on calf and whole kip leather 6.65 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume the Senator has not 
at this time in his possession the computed compensatory duties 
that would have to be levied upon shoes in the event of the 
adoption of the 10 per cent rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not that figured cut. 
Comniission has not furnished me that information. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. During the debate the Sena- 
tor will put in the Recoxrp, from official sources, the computed 
compensatory duties necessary to be leyied upon shoes as well 
as upon leather, in the event the specifie rate on hides is adopted 
that is named in the pending amendment, as well as what the 
compensatory duty would be in case the rate of 10 per cent 
recommended by the House is incorporated in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask for that information, and it will be 
furnished just as quickly as it is possible to work it out. Does 
the Seiſator desire to have me put in the Recorp both tables? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have them. 
I desire to compare the Senator's figures with mine. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now ask that the tables which 
I send to the desk be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 


Three and twenty-five one- 


The Tariff 


Rate of duty on hides and a compensatory duty on leather 
[Based on 6 cents a pound on green cattle hides and cal{skins] 


Leather classification 


Quantity of c 
‘ompensatory duty on 
leather. specific duty leather 
cat- 
+ Computed 
§ fic, 

9 ad va ey 
divided by | divided by 

column 4 

5 6 


Cents Per cent 
Sole leather $6. 00 9.00 24. 40 
Belting leather 6. 00 8. 57 11.31 
Harness leather. 6. 00 8. 57 20. 53 
Bag, case, and strap leather. 6. 00 6.67 13. 05 
La Hee ONT ea ROE EE TEE Ra RE Se erate fi ey — 6. 00 7.06 20.75 
Bide uppor leather. oni oo an anno a oes 6. 00 7.79 36. 10 
F // on Se (ZZZ pene ae K fees BOR AA 6.00 7. 69 | 21.11 
Calf and Whole kip Eater 6 00 5. 45 | 15. 10 
1 On the basis of data furnished by tanneries on each of the leather classifications. 
Basis of duty on hides and a compensatory duly on leather (assumed duty on cattle hides and calfekins, 10 per cent ad valorem) 
Quantity of Compensa 
leather, Weighted | Amount of | Value per veer 2482 ony. 
pounds or erase duty per 109| pound or 
square feet, | „ale of im- of | square foot z 
re | aae | pee Computo 
or ther i A 
Leather classification cattle hides | at assumed (weighted Spiny ad valorem, 
caliskins rateof10 | averageof | divided by | columns 
1928) ber cent ad imports, column? | divided by 
(1924-1928) valorem 1924-1928) column 5 
3 6 7 
Per cent 
Sole leather $0. 1713 20. 026 07 
Belting leather «1713 024 3.25 
Harness leather -1713 . 024 5,75 
Bag, case, and strap leath .1713 - 019 3.74 
Upholstery leather -1713 . 020 5. 82 
b aa Se ae est ee en - 1713 - 022 10. 18 
Patent side leather -1713 . 022 6.09 
alt and whole kip leather =: eee . 2618 . 024 6. 65 


On the basis of duty furnished by tanneries on each of the leather classifications. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, has the Senator any of the com- 
pensatory duties figured out, based upon the amendment under 
discussion ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I have, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. Those the Senator is putting into the Recorp? 

Mr. SMOOT. Those go into the RECORD. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator has not the compensatory 
duties which would be necessary as to shoes? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; only as to leather. Now, Mr. President, 
that would be a hard thing to ascertain, beause we have so 
many, many different kinds of shoes, some of them with very 
little leather in them, others practically all leather; some with 
a heavy sole, some with a paper sole. It would really be a hard 
matter to give any definite figure upon shoes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; that is a very serious 
difficulty. 

Mr. BORAH. They might be left out entirely, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. I really do not believe the information could 
be obtained to cover the whole industry. We could take one 
class of shoes, knowing the amount of leather in them, and 
work it out satisfactorily; but, taking the industry as a whole, 
it would be impossible to do it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is going to fur- 
nish that information for us. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the average manufacturing 
cost of all-leather shoes, including slippers, is $2.63 per pair. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator repeat that, please? My attention was distracted for a 
moment. 

Mr. HOWELL. The average manufacturing cost of all- 
leather shoes, including slippers, is $2.63 a pair. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are those the domestically 
produced shoes or the imported shoes, or both? 

Mr. HOWELL. The domestically produced shoes. I am 
quoting from the statistics of 1927, since later statistics are not 
available, 

Taking that as a typical shoe, 6 cents a pound specific duty 
on hides would mean a compensatory duty on shoes of 13.7 
per cent; but, Mr. President. that means an all-leather shoe. 
Taking all the leather shoes together as an average, they require 
3.4 pounds of hide—not 6 pounds of hide, as in the case of all- 
leather shoes—and the compensatory duty on that basis would 
be but 7.7 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator based his con- 
clusion upon the assumption of the average price of all shoes. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And properly so. The con- 
clusion which the Senator has drawn amounts to this, does it 
not, that on a $4 pair_of shoes the compensatory duty would be 
18 per cent? 

Mr. HOWELL. ‘Thirteen and seven-tenths per cent on $2.63 
shoes, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And that would amount to 
between 50 and 55 cents? It would amount to over 50 cents? 

Mr. HOWELL. No, Mr. President; it would amount to but 
86 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Thirteen per cent of $4? 

Mr. HOWELL. Thirteen and seven-tenths per cent. I spoke 
of the average shoe, costing $2.63. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I used the rate which 
the Senator fixed for the purpose of illustration upon a $4 shoe. 

Mr. HOWELL. On a $4 all-leather shoe, the compensatory 
duty would be only 9 per cent. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have the Sen- 
ator, as I assume he will in the course of his argument, show us 
how the percentage changes in shoes of various prices. I can 
understand how the percentage changes in shoes that have very 
little leather ; but I do not see how the percentage would change 
in prices of various shoes which have the same amount of 
leather. 

Mr. HOWELL. Because in one case 36 is divided by 263, and 
in the other case it is divided by 400. You see, 36 cents is a 
specific duty; a 6-cent specific duty on 6 pounds of hides, 
required for an all-leather shoe, would be 36 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator admits that on 
the $2.63 shoe, which is the average shoe, it would be necessary 
to levy a compensatory duty of 36 cents? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; or 13.7 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much does that work 
out in cents? 

Mr. HOWELL. Thirty-six cents, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just as I thought—86 cents. 

Mr. HOWELL. But, Mr. President, if the shoe cost $6, the 
compensatory duty would be only 6 per cent, not 13.7 per cent. 
The Senate Finance Committee has granted a duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem on shoes, and 20 per cent would be a com- 
pensatory duty on an all-leather shoe costing but $1.80. That 
kind of shoe is not made. The point I want to make is that 
when you consider an average shoe costing $2.63 you have 
reached about the bottom. As you go up in price the compen- 
satory duty decreases, : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not fol- 
low the Senator in that argument. I shall be glad to hear him; 
but the Senator does admit that on the cheaper shoes the com- 
pensatory duty would be higher? 

Mr. HOWELL. Of course; that is true. The ad valorem 
rate of duty equivalent to a specific duty of 36 cents on a pair 
of shoes would necessarily decrease as the value of shoes 
increases. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the shoes of the poor, the 
cheaper shoes, will bear, on the Senator’s own statement, a 
higher compensatory duty. 

Mr. HOWELL. The cheaper the shoe, the higher the ad 
valorem compensatory duty equivalent to a specific duty, which 
is a constant. Of course, when we come to levy duties, we levy 
them on the average value, not on the cheapest or the dearest. 

Mr. President, the able Senator from Maryland [Mr. Golbs- 
BorouGH], in discussing the hide and leather schedule, made 
the plea that hides are an agricultural by-product which must 
pass through the hands of a processor, and therefore, even if 
a 6-cent specific duty on hides were afforded the farmer, he 
would get no benefit therefrom; that the processor would take 
it all. That was the burden of his argument against the pro- 
posal made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opp]. 

Mr. President, that argument could be applied to nearly every 
agricuitural product; and that argument has been used in 
that connection time and time again. If that argument is to 
be accepted, we would do nothing for the farmer, because the 
farmer produces the necessities of life. Of course, somebody 
must pay if the prices of these necessities of life are increased; 
and if we do not increase them by a tariff or by some other 
means for the benefit of the farmer, and increase the prices of 
industrial products, of course, the farmer never will be the 
beneficiary of the tariff or any other form of possible legislation 
that we may design for his aid. 

Hides are on the free list, leather for the manufacture of 
shoes is on the free list, shoes are on the free list. The farmer 
came to the committees of the House and of the Senate dealing 
with the tariff bill and asked that he be given protection. 
The tanner asked that he be given protection. The shoe manu- 
facturer asked that he be given protection. As a result, we 
find that in the bill before us shoes are taken from the free 
list and afforded protection of 20 per cent ad valorem, that 
leather has been taken from the free list and given protection 
of from 15 to 20 per cent ad valorem, and that finally, when 
the committees reached the farmer, they gave the farmer but 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

What do these dispositions mean? Let us consider a $4 shoe, 
retailing at from $5 to $6. The specific protection given on that 
shoe would be 80 cents, because of the 20 per cent ad valorem 
as now provided in the bill. 

The boot and shoe manufacturer and the tanner would get 69 
cents of that 80 cents, and but 11 cents would go to the farmer. 
That is what the tariff bill means in this connection. 

As a matter of fact, it appears that the purpose of taking these 
products from the free list was to aid the tanner, but those who 
formulated this measure did not deem it politic to pass by the 
farmer entirely, so they thoughtfully gave him 10 per cent on 
hides. 

What is the situation of these respective industries repre- 
sented by the farmer, the tanner, and the shoe manufacturer? 
It is unnecessary for me to tell what the situation is with respect 
to the farmer. I have recently received a telegram to the effect 
that whereas butterfat has been bringing, in Nebraska and the 
western section of the country, 42 to 43 cents a pound, recently— 
within the last two or three weeks—it has dropped to 26 cents 
a pound. That is tragic. 

We have been advising the farmers to go into the dairy busi- 
ness; we have been urging them to direct their attention to 
various crops instead of two or three; they have been improving 
their herds, they have been paying fancy prices for high-produc- 
ing cows, many of them are in debt for their stock, and now 
it appears that within the last two or three weeks butterfat 
has dropped from 42 cents to 26 cents a pound. The dairy prod- 
ucts, upon which many of the farmers depend for their ready 
money, will no longer afford returns as heretofore because of 
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overproduction. Refrigerator plants throughout the country are 
loaded with butter—further evidence that some method must be 
deyised to take care of furm surpluses and prevent such trage- 
dies as this drop in butterfat implies. 

Mr. President, if there is an industrialist in this country who 
is entitled to aid it is the farmer. How about the tanner? In 
1928 the value of the products of the tanneries of this country 
amounted to about §$500,000,000. They have increased from 
1914, when they were $364,000,000, to $500,000,000. In addition, 
there were leather products imported into this country equal to 
8 per cent in value of this production, and exports of leather 
were equal to 11 per cent of the value of the production. These 
facts, I insist, do not indicate an unhealthy condition in our 
domestic tanning industry. 

It is a fact, Mr. President, that the tanners in the United 
States have been cutting each other’s throats, but that is their 
business. I believe we are not justified in granting tariffs to the 
tanners, in view of this showing, to the end of placing an em- 
bargo against the introduction -of any leather whatever from 
abroad. 

How about the shoe manufacturer? Manufacturers of men’s 
shoes appeared before the committees and urged that they did 
not need protection; they were satisfied with the situation in 
the shoe industry in this country, which has been tremendously 
profitable. True, there were certain producers of women's 
shoes in Massachusetts who urged the need of protection, but 
of all the women’s shoes marketed in this country, only 1.4 per 
cent of the number of pairs were imported in 1928, indicating 
that there was not such a competition from abroad as to justify 
a 20 per cent ad yalorem duty on all shoes. 

In that connection let us remember that the manufacturers 
of men’s shoes admitted that in 1928 only 0.3 of 1 per cent 
of the number of pairs marketed in this country were im- 
ported. They did not ask for protection. True, they were op- 
posed to a tariff on hides; and, I wish to add that if we are to 
afford a real tariff on hides, I agree that we ought to grant 
compensatory duties on both leather and shoes. 

Mr. President, the domestic-hide business in this country 
has been going from bad to worse. To illustrate what has been 
taking place in the industry I am going to speak of two periods— 
the period from 1900 to 1920, inclusive, 21 years, and the period 
of 8 years ending with 1928. 

During the 21-year period the farmer could purchase with 
what he received for 100 pounds of hides from 210 to 260 pounds 
of live steer on the hoof. The average he could purchase during 
that pericd with 100 pounds of hides was 228 pounds. 

From 1920, to and including 1928, the second period of 8 
years, instead of being able to purchase 228 pounds of live 
steer with a hundred pounds of hides, he could purchase only 
154 pounds of live steer. 

To recapitulate, a hundred pounds of hides during the 21 
years to which I have referred would purchase 228 pounds of 
live steer, and a hundred pounds of hides during the last 8 
years, ending with 1928, would purchase but 154 pounds of 
live steer. Why was this? It was because hides were com- 
peting to a greater extent than ever with South American 
importations. 

To give a further illustration of how the hide business has 
gone from bad to worse, during the 21 years to which I haye 
referred 18 pounds of hides would buy a pair of men’s dress 
shoes. During the last eight years it took 40 pounds of hides 
to buy that same pair of shoes, and that was true of the first 
six months of 1929—the last period for which I have data. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has that been on account of the reduction 
in the price of hides or an increase in the price of shoes? 

Mr. HOWELL. Both. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can the Senator furnish figures showing 
how many bushels of wheat it took to buy a given pair of shoes 
during the first period referred to and how many bushels it 
would take now or has taken in the last eight years to buy 
the same pair of shoes? 

Mr. HOWELL. No; Mr. President, I can not give such data, 
but here are certain facts that might be enlightening in that 
connection: In 1912, 1913, and 1914 the lowest annual average 
price received for hides was $16.50 a hundred, or 1644 cents 
a pound. The average for the three years was $17.55. The 
average for the last eight years ending with 1928 was 15.6 
cents a pound. Generally speaking hides are cheaper to-day 
than they were in 1912, 1913, and 1914, and yet, as the Senator 
knows, index numbers indicate that the average cost of about 
everything else is 40 per cent or more higher now than it was 
then. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But I think the Senator will find that the 
index price for shoes at the present time as compared with the 
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pre-war level of 1913 is much more than one-fourth larger, that 
being the average for all commodities. I think the Senator will 
find also that a bushel of wheat or a bushel of corn or 100 
pounds of tobacco or a unit of any other staple agricultural 
product will buy fewer shoes now than it would buy in the 
first period mentioned by the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. The statement made by the able Senator 
from Kentucky is correct. We know that the increased price 
in farm products has not been in keeping with that of the prod- 
ucts of the industrialists of the country, and especially is this 
true of shoes, because producers of shoes have enjoyed a peculiar 
prosperity during all the recent years. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. How does the Senator account for the fact, as 
he suggests, that the large importations of South American 
hides have broken the price of hides as disastrously as he in- 
dicates, and yet seem to have had no effect whatever upon shoes 
or the manufactures out of those raw hides? The argument 
would seenr to be that the importation of these foreign articles 
having lowered the price of the basic thing, the hides, it would 
naturally tend to lower equally the price of the manufactured 
article. Why has one gone down, namely, the farmer’s product, 
while the manufacturer's product has not gone down but, as the 
Senator intimated, has to the contrary gone up? How does he 
account for that? 

Mr. HOWELL. I account for it as being due to intelligent 
cooperation on the part of shoe manufacturers of the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. - 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Is the expression “intelligent co- 
operation“ synonymous with “trusts ”? 

Mr. SMITH. And “combinations”? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; and “ combinations”? 

Mr. HOWELL. Ihave always regarded “intelligent Coopera- 
tion” as quite synonymous to “trusts” in results obtained. 
For instance, in the steel industry there are but 20 producers 
of steel in the United States. The managers of the steel indus- 
tries can all be gotten around a noonday luncheon table. Of 
course, far be it from me to intimate that such social gatherings 
are for the purpose of maintaining what amounts to a trust; but 
they intelligently understand each other and know that by fol- 
lowing the leader—the United States Steel Corporation, which 
produces about 50 per cent of all the steel—there is more money 
in the business than if each one went his own way. I believe, 
though I do not know that it is true, that for some time there 
has been an endeayor among the tanners to bring about intelli- 
gent cooperation by killing off all the producers who will not 
display intelligence. That is the trouble with their industry 
to-day—they are cutting each other's throats. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, those who will not 
join the trade association? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. I think they do admit that they have a 
trade association; but, of course, “ trade association” does not 
mean for a minute that they have any agreement as to prices 
among themselves. 

Mr. SMITH. I understood the Senator to say the manufac- 
turers came before the committee and declared they did not 
want any protection. Is it possible that shoes are not manu- 
factured to any great extent in foreign countries? If so, then 
what becomes of the competition with the pauper labor of 
Europe? How do we explain the fact that here are people with 
free trade as to hides, leather, shoes, who come before the com- 
mittee and say, “ We do not need any protection and do not 
want any”? How have they managed to escape the deadly 
competition with the pauper labor of Europe? 

Mr. HOWELL. Away back in 1909 the shoe industry realized 
they had reached a position in this country such that they 
could compete with Europe without any tariff whatever 
through organization and because of improved facilities. There- 
fore they came to Congress and proposed at that time, when 
the tariff bill of that date was being formulated, that they 
would generously waive claim to any tariff on shoes if the Con- 
gress would cut out the 15 per cent tariff on hides. That trade 
was made—not with the consent of the farmers, because I do 
not think they knew what was going on. 

Mr. SMITH. They could not have heiped themselves if they 
had known. 

Mr. HOWELL. This was an exhibition of intelligent coopera- 
tion and intelligent work on the part of the shoe manufac- 
turers. They realized they did not need a tariff any longer 
and that if they could get their hides 15 per cent cheaper they 
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would be “all to the good.” That is the kind of intelligent 
cooperative management our shoe manufacturers have developed 
and of which they have been the beneficiaries. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCuttocu in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator think, possibly, that same 
condition may be true as to other manufacturers in the coun- 
try who have not been so frank perhaps as the shoe manu- 
facturers? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have great confidence in and admiration 
for the methods of our industrialists in this country, as I do 
not believe the shoe manufacturers stand alone in a class by 
themselves. But it is a fact that some years ago a master 
workman came from Czechoslovakia and obtained a position in 
a shoe manufactory in Massachusetts. Strangely enough, a 
number of his compatriots came over afterwards and joined 
him and secured positions, I presume at low rates of wages. 
After this master workman had become thoroughly familiar 
with the methods of manufacturing shoes in this country he 
went back to Czechosloyakia, and strangely enough all of his 
compatriots went with him. He took American machinery with 
him and proceeded to make shoes in Czechoslovakia with the 
same kind of efficiency that obtained in Massachusetts, and has 
been selling his shoes in this country. That was the burden of 
the complaint to the Finance Committee and to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, that this man was selling shoes 
in the United States. However, as I have stated, in 1928, of 
all the pairs of women’s shoes consumed in this country there 
were but 1.4 per cent imported, and those largely from Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves that 
point I would like to know what amount of shoes we have 
exported, if any? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have not at hand the pairs of shoes we 
exported in 1928. Possibly the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
might afford the data. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1928, of men’s and boys’ shoes, there were 
1,870,493 pairs imported, the unit value of which was $3.10. Of 
women's shoes there were 1,782,342 pairs of a unit value of $2.42. 

Mr. HOWELL. That means there were about as many ex- 
ported as there were imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the importations. 
of 1929—— 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment now. When we begin to talk 
about 1929 I want to remind the Senators that the foreign shoe 
producers have been anticipating this tariff bill with heavy im- 
portations and especially of women's shoes. 

Mr. SMITH. Let us take 1928. That was far enough away 
from the tariff bill so they would not smell the danger. How 
many pairs were imported and how many pairs were exported? 

Mr. SMOOT. The total importations—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator giving the 
figures for 1929? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they do not want those figures. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are available, 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to give them, but Senators do not 
want them. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am perfectly willing they should be given, 
but I want it understood why the numbers of pairs have so 
increased. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are an estimate rather 
than an Official statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we have the official figures for the 11 
months. 

Mr. SMITH. Let us have the figures for 1928. 

Mr. SMOOT. The imports for 1928 of children’s shoes were 
202,912 pairs, with a unit value of $2.06; of slippers, 633,086 
pairs, of a value of $1,019,258. The total quantity of imports 
was 3,249,939 pairs, of a value of $9,273,406. 

Mr. ‘WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to have the 
figures for 1929. 

Mr. SMOOT. The value of imports for the first 11 months, 
computed up to the end of that period, was 6,462,550 pairs, of a 
value of $16,799,227. There was an increase in the number of 
pairs of nearly 100 per cent, and an increase in value from 
$9,000,000 to $16,000,000. That would be about 60 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Nearly all of those are of the 
cheaper shoes for women, which come from Czechoslovakia. 


For the 11 months 
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Mr. SMOOT. Czechoslovakia is the greatest shipper of shoes 
to the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The fall oxford shoe. 

Mr. SMITH. According to the figures given by the Senator 
from Nebraska, in the year 1928 our exports were about equal 
to if not a little greater than our imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were a little less than that. 

Mr. SMITH. So that the shoe manufacturers of this country 
were not menaced or jeopardized at all as to the American 
market; they had it almost completely. 

Mr. SMOOT. But for the 11 months of 1929 the increase in 
the value of the imports over the entire year of 1928 has been 
60 per cent, and in the number of pairs of shoes in the 11 
months the increase has been 100 per cent over 1928. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what the 
Senator from South Carolina says is not accurate as to specific 
types of shoes, but as to shoes as a whole the statement is 
correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the figures as to the kinds and numbers 
of shoes also. I want to say that, as to the kinds of shoes, 
women's and misses’ shoes represented a value of $12,886,500 
of the total of $16,799,227, and of the total imports of 6,462,000 
pairs, women's and misses’ shoes represented 4,917,248. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Utah put that table into the RECORD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. HowELL] has the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield in order that I may put the table in the Recorp? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. At this point I ask that the table referring to 
the importation of shoes for the 11 months of 1929 be put into 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Leather boots and shoca—imports for consumption—January—N ovember, 
inclusive, 1929 


Class 


FCC ones recente T ESR 
Women’s and 
Ohildren's 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to ask one other ques- 
tion, and then I shall have concluded. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, may I just interpolate at 
this point that many of the women’s shoes referred to are 
specialties which are not made in this country? The Deauville 
sandal, for instance, is a sport shoe with the usual leather 
sole—— 

Mr. SMITH. Is that the shoe which sells for about $15 an 
ounce? 

Mr. HOWELL. Those shoes sell, I believe, for $10, and they 
cost in the neighborhood of $5. When purchased from the re- 
tailer here they cost enough. The upper of the shoe is made 
of braided leather; it is handwork, which is not done in this 
country and will not be done here. It is a specialty. Now, 
I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. What is the total number of shoes which are 
produced and purchased in this country? 

Mr. HOWELL. The number of shoes is about 344,000,000 
pairs, if I remember correctly. : 

Mr. SMITH. Has not some Senator the correct figures, be- 
cause if we can get them we can better compare the imports 
and exports in their relation to the whole situation? 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? ¢ 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield first to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the figures here. There were produced 
in 1928 of men’s, boys’, youths’, women’s, misses’, and chil- 
dren's slippers for home wear, athletic, sport, and all other 
kinds of shoes 344,350,724 pairs. 

Mr. SMITH. And we imported about 6,000,000 pairs, all told. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were imported about 6,000,000 pairs, all 
told, during the 11 months of the past year. k 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Nebraska 
is correct in stating that there are a large number of sandal 
slippers imported, but I think by far the larger number of im- 
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ports is of the so-called oxford ladies’ shoes, which come from 
Czechoslovakia and which do compete with the American-made 
shoe. 

Mr. HOWELL, I have not clearly in mind what the figures 
are, but the Deauville sandal is merely one of the products 
which are imported, and it does not make up the major portion 
of the imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. The great number of them are the McKay 
brand of shoes. They are not sandals; they are a shoe without 
a welt. 

Mr, HOWELL. Mr. President, the importations at the pres- 
ent time, making merely a mental calculation, do not exceed 
3 per cent, I should judge, of our production, so far as the 
number of pairs is concerned. 

In endeavoring to make clear what has happened to the hide 
industry in this country I compared two periods—the 21-year 
period from 1900 to 1920, inclusive, and the last eight years, 
ending with 1928. I showed that 100 pounds of hides during 
the first period of 21 years would purchase 228 pounds of live 
steer on the hoof; that during the last 8 years, ending with 
1928, 100 pounds would purchase only 154 pounds of live steer 
on the hoof, and during the first six months of last year 100 
pounds of hide would purchase only about 120 pounds of live 
steer on the hoof. 

I further appended these data, that a man’s dress shoe could 
be purchased with 18 pounds of hides during the 21-year period, 
but that they cost 40 pounds of hides during the last eight 
years ending with 1928, and 40 pounds of hides during the first 
six months of 1929. 

Surely these facts must make it clear that something has 
been the matter with the hide market in this country, and that 
something is the competition of South America and especially 
of Argentina. 

So that you may know, Mr. President, that there has been 
real competition—and there is real competition—let me call 
attention to the following facts: The Department of Agricul- 
ture, through investigators, compared two ranches, one in Colo- 
rado and one in Argentina. The ranch in Colorado contained 
6,000 acres, while the ranch in Argentina covered about 6,240 
acres; in other words, they were practically of the same size. 
Upon the ranch in Colorado there were, for the year compared, 
841 head of cattle, while in Argentina there were 2,340 head of 
cattle. All the expense of running these cattle, excepting that 
which was chargeable to the investment, amounted in the case 
of the Colorado ranch to $11.33 per head for the year, while in 
Argentina it was but $2.06 a head. 

It might be urged, and with some propriety, that there were 
nearly three times as many cattle upon the ranch in Argentina 
as upon the ranch in Colorado. Very well; to meet the objec- 
tion that the suggestion presents let us multiply the $2.06 by 
three. Then we have the cost of running cattle in Colorado at 
$11.33 a head and the cost in Argentina at $6.18 a head; in 
other words, it only costs on this basis 55 per cent as much to 
run cattle per head in Argentina as it does in our far West. 
This suggests the relative cost of producing cattle in Colorado 
and in Argentina and also, of course, hides, as they are a 
by-product of cattle. 

Mr. President, I recognize that when I used the factor of 
three in multiplying I was extremely and possibly unjustly con- 
seryative. However, I know that in making such comparisons 
one must be very careful or he may find himself far afield I 
feel that the comparison of $2.06 and $11.33 is nearer fair than 
the comparison of 86.18 and $11.33. However, adopting $6.18 
as the cost of running cattle in Argentina, then it costs only 
about 54 per cent in Argentina of what it costs in this country; 
so that it would appear that the cost of production of cattle 
must be about 50 per cent less in Argentina than it is here. 

The House and the Senate Finance Commitiee have adopted 
a duty on hides of but 10 per cent to protect the American 
farmer and stock man from that kind of competition. 

Mr. President, if this 10 per cent duty on hides had been in 
effect during the eight years ending with 1928, how much would 
the farmer have been aided? Under such circumstances 100 
‘pounds of hides would have purchased, during that period 
of eight years, not 154 pounds of live steer, but 169 pounds of 
liye steer, as against 228 pounds for the preceding 21 years. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator, I suppose, is familiar with 
the prices of hides on the ranches and farms of the country; 
and he must know that they are selling now for about from 
$1.50 to $2 apiece, which would mean, in specific amounts, pro- 
tection of about from 10 to 15 or 20 cents per hide. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr, President, several days ago I received a 
telegram from Alliance, Nebr., to the effect that at that time they 
were receiving but 5 cents a pound for green hides. In many 
cases, what is being received by the farmers for green hides is 
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so little that the farmers will not skin their dead animals and 
take the hides to market. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, one of the unfortunate facts 
about this situation, in so far as the economy of its goes, is that 
thousands and thousands of cattle hides produced on the farms 
and ranches do not at this time go to market at all because as 
the Senator has mentioned, the cost of skinning, eare, and pres- 
ervation of the hide will not be returned to the farmer when it 
is delivered to the buyer. 

Mr. HOWELL. And the same pair of dress shoes would 
have required 33 pounds of hides to purchase, instead of 18 
pounds, as during the 21-year period preceding 1921. The com- 
pensatory ad valorem duty on that pair of shoes would have 
been but 2 per cent. Yet the House and the Finance Committee 
have granted the boot-and-shoe manufacturers 20 per cent. In 
other words, they have afforded them ten times as much duty 
as was compensatory in the case of this pair of shoes costing 
the manufacturer about $6.22 to produce. 

In view of these facts, Mr. President, it must be evident that 
the farmer is entitled to real protection so far as his hides are 
concerned; and the question arises as to what would be a fair 
and just rate of protection. Certainly, according to the prin- 
ciples that have guided in connection with the devising of our 
various tariff acts, the rate should be equal to the difference in 
the cost of production of hides in this country and in Argen- 
tina, our main competitor. . 

It has been asserted upon this floor that it is not practicable 
to determine the cost of the production of hides, Such is not 
the case, however. Professor Vass, of the University of Wyo- 
ming, testified before the Senate Finance Committee that it costs 
in Wyoming $9.60 per hundred pounds to produce and market a 
steer. 

In Argentina the Rural Society in 1927 appointed a subcom- 
mittee to determine the average cost of producing and deliver- 
ing steers at the refrigerators in that country. The refrigera- 
tors are the markets for the stockmen of Argentina. This 
committee reported that the steers delivered averaged 1,146 
pounds in weight, and their value averaged $61.04. 

Here we have definite information respecting the cost of 
production of steers in Wyoming and Argentina; and by the 
necessary calculation it may be determined that the Wyoming 
steers would cost, not $61.04 but $110. n 

The Tariff Commission reports, in its study on hides, page 6, 
that about 644 per cent of the weight of a live animal is the 
weight of the hide. It also states that the value of the hide 
averages about 11 per cent of the value of the animal. Let us 
apply these percentages to these two average steers and com- 
pare the results, 

We find that the hide of such a steer weighs 7414 pounds 
and that in Argentina the cost of the hide is 9 cents a pound, 
whereas in Wyoming it is 16% cents a pound. Add half a cent 
to the Argentina cost for transportation from Buenos Aires to 
New York and we find that the difference in production costs 
between hides delivered at Missouri River points from Wyoming 
and at New York from Argentina is 6% cents per pound. 

It must be evident, therefore, that our farmers ought to have 
protection to the extent of 6% cents a pound; but the farmer 
is only asking 6 cents a pound on green hides and 10 cents a 
pound on dry hides. As a matter of fact, a green hide weighs 
twice what the hide will weigh when dried, and therefore the 
farmer is entitled to 12 cents a pound; but he is asking only 
6 cents a pound specific duty on green hides and 10 cents a 
pound on dry hides. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER, If we should give the farmer a specific 
duty of 6 cents upon green hides, what would that amount to 
as an ad valorem? About 75 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. HOWELL. No, indeed. The Senator is speaking about 
the ad valorem on hides? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; on green hides: What is the rate 
to-day? About 8 cents, is it not? 

Mr. HOWELL. Thirty-eight and one-half per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then if we should give him a 38½ per cent 
ad valorem duty on green hides, the leather people, I suppose, 
would want 80 per cent ad valorem on leather, would they not? 

Mr. HOWELL. Oh, no, Mr. President; it does not work out 
that way. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then the shoe manufacturers would want 
double that; would they not? 

Mr. HOWELL. Of course, they would want anything they 
could get; but, Mr. President, it is estimated that it requires 
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6 pounds of hides to produce an all-leather shoe. Therefore, at 
6 cents a pound, the specific duty on the 6 pounds of hides would 
be 36 cents. For an all-leather shoe costing the manufacturer 
$4, the compensatory duty would be only 9 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is what it should be. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the boot and shoe manufacturers are 
given 20 per cent. 

Mr. WHEELER. They have been given 20 per cent when 
they are given 10 per cent ad valorem on hides, but if we give 
them a 6-cent specific duty, then they will not only want 20 
cents, but they will want a much higher ad valorem duty on 
leather and also on shoes. 

Mr. HOWELL. I would like to have the able Senator from 
Montana not be under the delusion that the committee were 
considering the farmer when they gave 20 per cent upon shoes. 
They were considering thé tanners. The tanners wanted a 
tariff. Of course, they could not give the tanners a tariff with- 
out giving the shoe manufacturers a tariff, and then the farmer 
wanted something too—bother him; but that was easy—they 
swept him the few crumbs left on the table. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not under any delusion as to what 
they are doing to the farmer with reference to the matter, or the 
cattleman. Neither am I under any delusion as to what will 
happen if we give them this Gcent specific duty. I think they 
will double and possibly treble what they will give to the manu- 
facturer of leather and to the boot and shoe industry. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is for us to see that that is not done. 

Mr. WHEELER. It would be fine if we could prevent it 
from being done, but I do not think we can. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. STECK. I would like to have the Senator's idea of what 
a fair rate would be on leather and shoes in case we adopted the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. HOWELL. If we would grant a duty of from 12 to 15 
per cent on shoes the proposed rate on hides would be no more 
than necessary as a compensatory duty, and, so far as leather 
is concerned, it depends upon the kind of leather. 

Mr. STECK. ‘The rates in the leather schedule in the bill as it 
came from the Finance Committee range from 15 to probably 20 
per cent, on the average. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Finance Committee has given all that 
is necessary on leather. ; 

Mr. STECK. Even if the pending amendment were adopted? 

Mr. HOWELL. Even if the pending amendment were adopted. 

Mr. STECK. Has the Senator any hope that if we should 
adopt the pending amendment we could vote down the so-called 
compensatory duties on leather and shoes? 

Mr. HOWELL. Of course, it depends entirely on the temper 
of the Senate. If there is a determination here to take the 
shoe-leather tanners’ product from the free list and put a tariff 
on it, in spite of anything, possibly they would insist upon more 
than a compensatory rate. In my opinion, the tanners are 
not entitled to any more than a compensatory rate in this bill. 

Mr. STECK. I agree with the Senator. I have not been here 
all the time the Senator from Nebraska has been debating this 
subject, and I would like to know whether he has inquired 
of the Senator from Utah what he thinks would be a proper 
compensatory duty on shoes and leather in case the pending 
amendment were adopted. 

Mr. HOWELL. I think the Senator from Utah could, if he 
saw fit, tell us what the compensatory rate on leather would 
amount to with a 6-cent specific duty on hides. 

Mr. STECK. That is not exactly the question I would like 
to haye answered. Does the Senator from Utah claim that 
the rates on shoes and leather goods in the bill as it came from 
the Senate Finance Committee are purely compensatory rates? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have had worked out by the Tariff Commis- 


_ sion just exactly what the rates provided for in the bill would 


amount to, taking the rate of 10 per cent, as well as the rate 
of 6 cents a pound, and following them through on the great 
bulk of leather provided for in the pending bill. That statement 
has been offered for the Recorp, and the Senator will find it in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. STECK. I have read that; but those are purely com- 
pensatory rates. . 

Mr. SMOOT. That information was just offered for the 
Recorn an hour ago. It will be found worked out in detail. 

Mr. STECK. If the Senator will yield further, I haye seen 
those rates, and I understood they were purely compensatory 
rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement shows the compensatory rates, 
carrying the rates on from the 10 per cent duty as provided for 
in the bill, and also the 6 cents a pound proposed by the Senator 
from Nevada. 
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Mr. STECK. Then, in accordance with those tables, the 
rates in the bill as it came from the Senate Finance Committee 
are not compensatory rates. The rates in the bill as it came 
from the Senate Finance Committee are all much higher than 
the purely compensatory rates contained in the tables the 
Senator has introduced for the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am answering the question which the Sena- 
tor asked. I think those rates that have been worked out will 
show the Senator just exactly what the Tariff Commission feels 
the compensatory rates should be, based upon 10 per cent and 
upon 6 cents a pound. 

Mr. STECK. If I may conclude my question, would the 
Senator from Utah be willing to accept those rates as an amend- 
ment to the bill as it came from his committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah must try to follow out 
what the committee has ordered him to do. 

Mr. STECK. But the Senator has not answered my question 
yet. I do not know whether it is possible for him to do so. My 
question was this: Can the Senator tell us what the fair rate 
would be in case we adopted the pending amendment, as com- 
pared with the rates as they now appear in the bill before us, 
with the 10 per cent on hides, 15 and 20 per cent on leather, 
and 20 per cent on shoes? Can the Senator give us any idea 
as to shoes alone, what a fair rate would be if the 20 per cent 
is a fair rate in the bill as it is before us, if we raise the rate 
to 40 per cent ad valorem, as it would be under the pending 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty per cent of what? 

Mr. STECK. Would it be four times as much on shoes; 
would it be 80 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that can be stated exactly. We 
would have to consider the business as a whole. 

I want to say this to the Senator and to the Senate, that it 
is my opinion that unless we give a satisfactory rate to the 
tanners themselves, no matter what rate we put on hides, they 
are not going to get much out of it. That is what I believe, 
I can not figure any other way. 

The trouble to-day is that the tanners in this country are 
almost down and out. That leaves the packers in absolute 
control. We must give a rate to the tanners so that they can 
protect themselves, and in protecting themselyes, they can buy 
the hides direct. I think that is where the cattle raiser is going 
to get his benefit out of the tariff. 

Mr. STECK. Yes, Mr. President, but I am informed, and I 
think I have heard it stated on the floor, that the so-called Wig 
four packers—the packing industry—are now in control of the 
tanning business, 

Mr. SMOOT. That was not shown. There are many mills 
on the eastern coast, in Pennsylvania, and in other sections of 
the country, and half of them are idle to-day. The way it is 
to-day the packer has every advantage in the world in import- 
ing hides into this country from the Argentine. They will then 
fix the price which they pay the local producer, based upon 
what they can import the hides into this country for.“ 

If we not only have a duty upon the hides, but give the in- 
dependent man who tans the hides and makes the leather a 
fair duty so that the packers can not squeeze him out, that 
will be the solution of the problem in my opinion. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I want to say, in reference to 
the remarks which have been made by the Senator from Utah, 
that the tanning industry, to which he has referred, employs 
53,000 persons. That is the number of wage earners. He sug- 
gested that they are so much worse off than the farmers that 
the Senate Finance Committee served them first, and that there 
was not much of anything left for the farmer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I dislike to say so to the Sen- 
ator, but I made no such suggestion, that the tanner was worse 
off than the farmer. I never made that suggestion. 

Mr. HOWELL. Why would you do more for the tanner, then, 
than you did for the farmer? You are advocating that the 
tanner get more on his product than the farmer gets, and if 
he is not worse off, why then did you give him more? a 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not even intimate such a thing. I said 
that the farmer would never get the advantage of an increase 
on hides, whether it were 10 per cent or 20 per cent, or whether 
it were 6 cents a pound, unless the local tanner could have pro- 
tection that would enable him to use those hides in this country. 
The only way that can be accomplished is by having a duty 
placed not only upon hides but upon the leather itself. That 
is just as true as that I stand here or the Senator stands in his 
place. I am not talking about rates; I am talking about the 
relative difference between the two. I think the shoe people 
can take care of themselves a great deal better than the tan- 
ners can. I have no doubt about that at all. It does seem to 
me there is a united interest, a deep interest, between the farmer 
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who produces the hide and the local man who makes that hide 
into leather. That is my opinion. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the able Senator from Utah 
to-day urges that we should not give the farmer an adequate 
tariff on hides because it would not reach him. In discussing 
sugar—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that at all. 

Mr. HOWELL, I understand the Senator says he did not 
say that. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that at all. 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not wish to misquote the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is certainly misquoting me when 
he says that. Whenever we decide upon the rate of duty upon 
the hide, then the question arises in my mind, how are we going 
to make that effective? That is exactly what I say, and that 
is what I want to do. I do not think our idea can be made 
effective by putting a higher duty upon hides and not taking 
care of the man who uses hides for the manufacture of leather. 
That is what I say, and that is all there is to it. I think 
when the Senator considers it he will come to the same conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I agree that the tanning 
industry should have a compensatory duty, but I do not agree 
that the tanning industry is in any such condition as is 
suggested. 

The trouble with the tanning industry is that they have not 
gotten over their spree coincident with the late war, when they 
were getting tremendous prices for their products. They over- 
extended. They are still in the midst of a headache and, seek- 
ing a cure, are asking that they shall have an increased tariff 
rate upon their product higher than the farmer is granted upon 
his hides. The Senate Finance Committee have taken the 
tanner’s product off of the free list and given him 15 to 20 per 
cent, and then turned around and handed the farmer only 10 
per cent. I asked the Senator if he approved such a course 
because the tanners were worse off than the farmer, and he said 
no. If they are not worse off, why was this done? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate Finance Committee reported the 
bill. I think if the Senator will read the testimony given before 
the committee as to the condition of the men who made the 
leather from the hide, and not only that, but if he will take 
the reports as to what they are making—their tax returns, the 
report of all the examinations made by the Tariff Commission— 
he will find that they are in a very bad condition financially, 
that many of them are not running at all, and most of them 
are only running part of the time. I simply say that. I am 
not saying anything about the rate or the relative rate. I 
simply said that if there is nothing in the tariff that will create 
a different condition with the tanner himself, how are we going 
to get any advantage out of it? That is all I have said. That 
is as far as I will go. I was not discussing rates with the 
Senator. I mentioned the conditions that exist in the trade. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator suggest that the tanners of 
the country will go out of business unless they receive the tariff 
rate the committee have given them? 

Mr. SMOOT. I never said that and have not said it to-day. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator believe it? 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be some of them who would be 
compelled to do so. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator mean to say there would 
not be any tanning industry in the country? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have never said that and I do not 
believe it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then why is it that the committee have 
given the tanner from 15 to 20 per cent and given the farmer 
but 10 per cent?. 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures I placed in the Recorp show what 
the compensating duty is and what the ad valorem duty is that 
they have. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator does not pretend that 15 or 20 
per cent to the tanners is simply a compensatory duty for the 
10 per cent given to the farmers? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will look at the figures, of 
course, he will find that I did not say that. The figures show 
that the compensatory duty was 7.07 and the Senate Finance 
Committee gave 15 per cent; in other words, that is practically 
8 per cent protection to the leather manufacturer. There is no 
doubt about that at all. That is what I have said time and 
time again in the discussion to-day. I can hand the figures to 
the Senator and he can see them for himself if he wants to 
do so. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am not questioning the data that has been 
set forth in the sheets which the Senator from Utah has used 
and from which he has quoted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all I have said. Suppose we now made 
a rate of 7.07, just the equivalent ad valorem rate, and gave 
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that to the leather people, would they have any protection at 
all? No; none at ail; and not haying any at all, what would be 
the result? 

Mr. HOWELL. Side upper leather is one of the chief kinds 
of leather used in connection with the manufacture of shoes. 
5 55 per cent ad valorem gives them a 10 per cent compensatory 

uty. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we are talking about sole leather. 

Mr. HOWELL. The committee gives 20 per cent on sole 
leather. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not explain it any better than I have. 
The facts are as I have stated. I have stated all the facts. I 
draw no conclusion other than if we gaye a duty of 7.07 per cent 
on sole leather with hides at 10 per cent, there would not be a 
particle of protection at all to the sole-leather manufacturer, 
That is all I have said. If that were all we gave what would 
happen? The Senator knows what would happen, The industry 
would be on a free-trade basis with the world. That is all I 
have said. 

Mr. HOWELL. What is the tariff that the committee has 
afforded the sole-leather industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifteen per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is it not 17.5 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the rate on sole leather is 15 per cent. 
With 10 per cent on hides the equivalent ad valorem is 7.07 
per cent. We gave them, as I said, 15 per cent. All that the 
sole-leather manufacturer has under the bill is 15 per cent less 
the 7.07, which would leave him a little less than 8 per cent. 
That is the way the bill was reported. 

Mr. HOWELL. The tanner would be able to realize 100 per 
cent under that protection, would he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say what per cent he would be able 
to realize. 

Mr. HOWELL, What is the Senator’s opinion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I do not see how he could, I think 
that 8 per cent will be no more than sufficient to pay the differ- 
euce in the cost of tanning here and abroad. That is all the bill 
is intended to do. It is not to protect him. It is simply to give 
him a rate sufficient to protect him against the tanner abroad. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator believe that it will be of 
material aid to him? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the Senator does not believe that 10 
per cent would materially aid the farmer? 

Mr, SMOOT. I said this, and it is all I have said: If— 
mind you—if the sole-leather manufacturer is not protected, 
then we could raise the rate on hides to 6 cents a pound and it 
would not do him any good as far as the manufacturing is 
concerned in the United States. He certainly can not export 
them. That is true without a question of doubt. I do not 
think the Senator and I are very far apart if he would confine 
himself to just what I said. I want to give the farmer his 
protection, and, then, whatever protection is given the farmer, 
I want sufficient protection given to the sole-leather manufac- 
turer so he can get the advantage of whatever we give him. 
That is all. I think the Senator believes that to be the fact, 
too, and that is what he wants, 

Mr. HOWELL. I am perfectly willing to give the tanner a 
compensatory protection, but in view of the financial condition 
of his industry and the reports made by the Tariff Commission I 
can not but believe that the tanning industry in this country is 
in a fairly good condition. As I stated, the consumption of 
Eight per cent of 
that amount is imported annually. Eleven per cent of that 
amount is exported. annually. A statement of this kind, it 
seems to me, does not suggest that the industry is in straits and 
is in need of further protection. 

Mr. President, we were called in special session this last 
summer to write a tariff bill to aid the farmer. Here is an 
opportunity. Here is a product where the tariff can be effec- 
tive because we do not produce our consumption of hides in this 
country. Therefore this is one of the few opportunities whereby 
steps may be taken via the tariff route to afford farm equality, 
and the amendment should certainly be adopted. 


COTTON FUTURES MARKET 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, in the Wall Street Journal 
of this morning I find an article entitled “Williams Defends 
Future Markets—Farm Board Member Says Method is Best 
Reflector of Cotton-Grain Values.” 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to have the article read. 
I express the hope that Mr. Williams will repudiate the state- 
ment attributed to him, because I know that Mr. Williams knows 
that gambling in cotton futures has been and is one of the 
greatest enemies to the cotton grower. 

I hope that Mr. Williams will remember that he was named 
the representative of the cotton growers on the Farm Board, not 
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the cotton gamblers. I hope he will not feel as Mr. Legge did, 
if Julius Barnes properly quoted him, wherein Barnes said that 
Mr. Legge agreed that cooperative associations buying grain in 
competition with private grain merchants would have to pay the 
commercial rate of interest, and that the Federal Farm Board 
would take no action calculated to affect the price of grain until 
after the grain merchants were advised of it. 

Mr. Barnes himself said he does not speculate on the future 
market, and I do not say that he does, but he has a seat on the 
exchange in Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, and Winni- 
peg, If he, therefore, has advance information of any action 
that may be taken by the Farm Board which may affect the price 
of wheat, though he may not gamble in wheat futures, yet he 
could, were he inclined, use that information advantageously. 


If they are to have advance information of what the board is, 


to do that will affect the price of wheat, they certainly have an 
advantage which could be used unfairly. They would have a 
yery material advantage, because if they are to know in advance 
what action will be taken by the board that will change the 
market value of wheat, of course they can go on the board of 
trade and wipe out everybody who is not so situated. The 
farmer would not know it. Other members of the board are not 
to know, but only the people who are grain merchants and 
gamblers in the future markets in grain. 

Mr. Williams is quoted in this morning’s Wall Street Journal 
as advocating and defending and inviting the use of the futures 
markets in cotton. I said that I hope Mr. Williams will re- 
pudiate that statement, because the farm bill was alleged to have 
been passed in the interest of cotton growers and not in the 
interest of cotton gamblers. 

Mr. Williams was put on the board, as I said, in the interest 
of the people who grow cotton and not in the interest of the 

f gamblers who speculate in something they do not produce and 
who sell what they do not have. I ask to have the article 
printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in tle Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


y WILLIAMS DEFÐNDS FUTURES MARKESTS—FARM BOARD MEMBER SAYS 
5 METHOD IS BEST REFLECTOR OF COTTON, GRAIN VALUES 


WASHINGTON.—The futures market is the best reflector of the values 
of cotton and grain that we have under present conditions, Carl 
f Williams, of the Federal Farm Board, said. The only other method of 

determining the value would be for the Government to fix an arbitrary 
price, or for the cooperatives to control a larger volume of the com- 
modities. 

The futures market protects the agent against fluctuation and loss 
between the time he buys and sells. This is a legitimate operation. If 
it were not for the speculator, Mr. Williams said, or some other sus- 
taining influence, we would see a greater dip in the price of farmers’ 
commodities during the marketing season and a much greater rise 
afterwards. À 

Mr. Williams said, however, that the hedging operations of all buyers 

| and sellers during the marketing season isp certain depression of prices, 

} He pointed out, however, that this was unayoidable in the case of cotton 

| when 15,000,000 bales of cotton are thrown on the market during five 


z months, 

If all the cotton was marketed through cooperatives, Mr. Williams 
said, there would be no need for futures, but while the cooperatives 
operate on a small scale they must use the facilities of the trade. Mr. 

6 Williams said that he expected eventually the farmer would be edu- 
cated to the seasonal pool operations of the cooperatives which are 
} extensively used by the Canadians. As yet many of the farmers do not 


realize the advantages accruing from the seasonal pool operations, 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, a short time ago, responding to 
publie sentiment and a request of the President of the United 
$ States, we reduced income taxes about $160,000,000 a year. We 

4 took that action because we thought it would promote pros- 
N perity; that it would benefit all classes of our people. It rep- 
resented a direct reduction in taxation. Now we are asked to 
put a duty upon hides, which will cost the consumers of America 
$100,000,000 a year. Why should we reduce the income tax of 


¢ men who can afford to pay it and then at the same session of 
Congress put a burden of $100,000,000 upon the users of leather? 

Mr. President, a man can move about without a hat; he may 
require only a few garments; but every man has to wear a pair 
of shoes; even the Indians wore some kind of shoes, A con- 
servative estimate of the number of shoes which a man buys a 
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year is three pairs. If we assume our population to be 
120,000,000, we find that there are 360,000,000 pairs of shoes 
used a year. 

There are over 22,000,000 horses upon the farms and in our 
large cities. Each of those horses requires a bridle and har- 
ness or a saddle, all made of leather. We have over 600,000 
traveling salesmen visiting the different cities of America. 
Each traveling salesman takes with him from one to two 
satchels, all made of leather. Few men wear a hat on which 
a leather hatband is not used. In the summer time, at least, 
half our population each wear a leather belt. Nearly all the 
purses which are carried by our women are made of leather. 
Most of us have a razor strop in our household made of leather. 
The tens of millions of automobiles which are used in the 
United States all require the use of leather. We can not con- 
trol a single horse without the use of leather; we can not keep 
a dog without a leather collar. So that, in addition to the tax 
upon shoes, we shall put a tax upon a man’s hat, upon his belt, 
upon his razor strop, upon his trunk, upon his horse, upon his 
automobile, and even upon his dog. 

I think a conservative estimate of the shoe bill alone would 
be that a duty upon hides such as is proposed would raise the 
cost of shoes 30 cents a pair. To confirm my own judgment, 
and to be sure about it, I called up two of the leading shoe 
manufacturers in my city, which happens to be the greatest 
shoe center in all the world. More shoes are made in St. 
Louis than in any other city in the world; more shoes are 
made in Missouri than in any other State of the Union. Not 
only in the city of St. Louis are shoes manufactured, but in 
65 of the smaller cities of that State men are employed in the 
shoe industry: 

Reading this amendment, I asked an expression of opinion 
from the presidents of two companies—they are two of the 
largest companies—and inquired just how this proposed legis- 
lation would affect the American shoe bill. I received a few 
moments ago their responses, and I should like to have their 
telegrams read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., January 22, 1930. 
Hon. Haney B. HAWES, 
United States Senator: 

If proposed hide tariff becomes effective and if it should be reflected 
in domestie hide prices the increased cost of producing shoes of all 
grades—men’s, women’s, and children’s—would average close to 25 cents 
per pair. Production in United States last year was 360,000,000 pairs. 
When overhead charges of distribution, both wholesale and retail, are 
added, as they must be, the increased cost to consumers for their 
shoe bills alone would, in my judgment, far exceed $100,000,000 per 
year. This does not take into account the increased cost to con- 
sumers on other leather products. 

INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. 
F. C. Rann, President. 
St. Lovis, Mo., January 22, 1930. 
Senator Harry B. Hawes: 

We manufacture medium-priced shoes for the entire family. Pro- 
posed duty of 6 cents per pound on raw hides, dry hides in proportion, 
would increase price of our shoes nearly 25 cents per pair, to which 
must be added the overhead of wholesale and retail distribution, This 
would increase the cost of shoes to the consumers of the United States 
over $100,000,000 annually. x 

Brown SHOÐ Co., 
JoHN A. BUSH, President. 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, using my own State as an illus- 
tration, I find that we have there a population of 3,523,000. 
Each person using three pairs of shoes a year, an increased cost 
of 30 cents a pair would be equivalent to a total tax on Mis- 
souri of $3,160,700. 

I tried to find out how much it would cost the city of St. 
Louis, and I ascertain the tax on the people of that city would 
amount to $763,200. The next largest city in my State is Kan- 
sas City. It would increase the shoe bill there $350,000; it 
would increase the shoe bill of the third largest city $70,650. 
This interested me. I found that it would cost the farm popu- 
lation of Missouri $933,000 a year if this proposed duty should 
be enacted into law. 

Then, taking up the other cities of the country, I find, for 
instance, that it would put a tax upon San Francisco of 
$526,000; upon New Orleans of $386,000; upon Louisville, Ky., 
of $266,000; upon Memphis, Tenn., of $171,000; and New York 
City would pay a tax of $5,400,000. St. Paul would pay a tax 
of $322,000; Baltimore, $747,000; Birmingham, Ala., $201,000; 
Chicago, $2,840,000; Boston, $700,000; Spokane, $98,000; Co- 
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lumbus, Ohio, $270,000; and the shoe bill of Hartford, Conn., 
would be increased $155,000. 

I find that in 1927 there were 224,000 persons engaged in the 
manufacture of shoes, and that in my State over 24,000 persons 
are so employed, their wage scale amounting to $22,800,000. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART, As the Senator makes the computation 
he ascertains that the proposed duty on hides will cost the big 
cities something. The benefit, however, will all go to the 
farmer. Does he not think under the present situation it is 
just aud proper that we should take something away from the 
big cities for the benefit of the farmer? 

Mr. HAWES. Unless the Senator from Iowa acts upon the 
supposition that farmers go barefooted, the tax will fall just 
as heavily upon them as it will fall upon the men who live in 
the cities. . 

Mr. BROOKHART, But the farmers produce all the hides 
in the United States and they do not buy one-third of the shoes 
manufactured in the United States. 

Mr. HAWES. In my opinion, the man on the farm buys more 
pairs of shoes than the man who lives in the city. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That may be true, but still the farmers 
do not buy more than one-third of all the shoes made in the 
United States. 

Mr. HAWES. A farmer buys the same number of shoes that 
any other man buys, and because of his occupation—— 

Mr, BROOKHART. All right 

Mr. HAWES. Wait a moment—in my opinion, he buys more, 
so that this tax will fall more heavily upon the farmer than it 
will upon the man who lives in the city. : 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let us concede that the farmer buys 
more; still he only buys about one-third of what he sells, be- 
cause he sells all his hides, and he will only buy about a third 
of them back, according to the very highest estimate the Senator 
ean give, even though the proportion in the case of the farmers 
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Mr. BROOKHART. No; the inference of my question is that 

the Senator does not understand where this is all going to. I 
think, if he did, he would vote with us on this proposition. 

Mr. HAWES. That is just the opinion of the Senator from 
Iowa, and it is a wrong opinion, arrived at illogically, without 
the facts, because every man has to wear a pair of shoes, and I 
am stating to you the shoe bill. The advantage to the indi- 
vidual farmer would be very small; and the farmer pays back 
on his harness, on his bridles, on his automobiles, on his shoes, 
So his belt, on his hatband, every time the cost of leather is 
raised. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But all of that added together does not 
amount to one-third of what he sells in hides, 

Mr. HAWES. I disagree with the Senator. I think his 
statement is not correct. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. HAWES. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. To reduce this illustration down to dollars 
and cents, so that we will understand it a little more clearly, 
the Senator from Iowa says that Iowa produces something like 
2,000,000 calves a year, I believe. This duty of 6 cents a pound 
on raw hides and 10 cents a pound on dry hides would bring 
how much to the farmers of the State? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have not figured the exact total, but 
it would be a very large sum. I will ask the Senator from 
Nebraska what those 2,000,000 pounds would be worth. 

Mr. HOWELL. I could not answer that question offhand. 

Mr. BROOKHART. What is the average? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator speaks of calfskins. The price 
of calfskins is about 20 to 21 cents a pound. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How many pounds would it average? 

Mr. HOWELL. The average would be in neighborhood of 12 
to 15 pounds of calfskin. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But we raise more than the calfskin. 


is greater than of those who live in the cities, Therefore the | We raise them largely to beef, three years old. Some of them 


farmer gets two-thirds of the benefit. 

Mr. HAWES. The farmer? 

Mr, BROOKHART. Yes, indeed, he does, 

Mr. HAWES. I do not believe it. There are certain sec- 
tions in the United States largely engaged in raising cattle 
where there would be a benefit; but in the case of hides of the 
country, coming from the average farmer, where the hide is a 
by-product, where it comes from two or three cattle, the bill of 
that farmer will be larger than the raisers of beef, the cost 
would be greater; he would lose more than he would benefit by 
this duty. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are 213,000 farms in my State. 
They will average about 160 acres. They are producing about 
2,000,000 calves a year. Besides that number, they buy a good 
many calves from Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, and Wyoming, 
and feed them; and they are interested in all of that proposi- 
tion. We contribute a lot to the prosperity of St. Louis and of 
Kansas City, and I think they owe it to us to pay us a cost-of- 
production price for our hides. 

Mr. HAWES. Of course, the Senator understands why the 
figures applying to these cities apply equally well to the small 
town. They apply equally well to the farmer. I used St. Louis 
for illustrative purposes. I agree with the Senator entirely— 
and every vote I have cast in the Senate and every vote I have 
cast in the House has been upon that theory—that the farmer 
must be protected, that the farmer must have his fair deal in 
legislation, and that if he does not have it and he sinks to a 
lower plane and is injured, the man who lives in the great city 
will suffer ultimately as the farmer suffers. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am sorry to see the Senator depart 
from his theory on one important item. 

Mr. HAWES. I am not departing from the theory. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will say to the Senator that on every 
proposition I have submitted to any of the labor organizations 
of the city, they have said, “If it benefits the farmer, we are 
for it.“ So if the people who are fighting this proposal in the 
big cities are not labor, they are the profiteers down there, and 
I have not any sympathy at all with that crowd. 

Mr. HAWES. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that I 
know he does not want deliberately to misrepresent my posi- 
tion 

Mr. BROOKHART. No, indeed. 

Mr. HAWES. Or put a false construction on my position; 
but the inference of his question is that he does not understand 
my position, I have tried to explain it. 


are only baby beef and some are beef. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to learn something, if I can, about 
the weight of the average hide; and then, of course, at 6 cents 
a pound, we can very readily arrive at what that would 
amount to. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should estimate that what we raise 
and what we feed would be about four or five million that the 
tariff will benefit. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, following the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, we should have to ascertain about what the 
requirements of these farmers would be in the shape of shoes 
and belts and leather and other supplies. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I bave made enough study of that that 
I am sure the farmers do not spend more than one-third of the 
hides they produce for shoes. i 

Mr. HAWES. Unless the Senator from Iowa wants farmers 
to go barefooted, or wear wooden shoes, his argument falls to 
the ground. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HAWES. I do. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does the Senator believe that under the 
present situation, and for the past several years’ time, the 
farmer has been able to buy his shoes or his leather any 
cheaper than he would have bought them if there had been a 
duty on hides’ that would have enabled the farmer to obtain 
the cost of production on the hides? 

Mr. HAWES. I do so; yes, sir. 

Mr, KENDRICK. Does the Senator know that the cost of 
leather of all kinds, and leather goods, has been going higher 
and higher each year? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes, sir; I know that, and I know that the 
production of cattle in the United States is decreasing all the 
time, raising the price of leather and raising the price of beef, 
Now we are told to put an embargo on hides coming in from 
the outside, in the face of a declining market. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Speaking of that, incidentally, the Senator 
understands what it has meant to this Nation and what it has 
meant in actual destruction of herds to have those hides and 
the product of the animal come to this country from a section 
of South America where they have foot-and-mouth disease, 
does he not? 

Mr. HAWES. Why, Mr, President, I understand that there 
is a strict quarantine against foot-and-mouth disease, I know 
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that I could not even import a dog over here some time ago from 
a country where they had foot-and-mouth disease; and certainly 
they do not let any cattle come in from such countries. 

Mr. KENDRICK. But the embargo has not proved effective in 
prohibiting the importation of cattle on the hoof. Whenever 
hides or other product of the animal haye been brought into 
the country, it has resulted in an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease of which we all know so much, and before we have 
finished with that it has resulted in the destruction of some of 
the best herds in the country, and the cost of it has run into 
millions of dollars. 

The Senator has spoken of the decreasing number of cattle. 
The Senator must know that both the farming industry and the 
livestock industry have been unprofitable for the past 9 or 10 
years’ time. He must know that this by-product, if he calls 
it such, of the farm is not returning the cost of production. I 
want to ask, in view of that—I am sure the Senator wants to 
be fair—if he is willing to continue a situation under which 
the farmer is compelled to sell this product at less than the cost 
of production, in competition with countries that have a very 
low cost of production? 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, of all men in the Senate I like 
to be frank with the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. HAWES. I believe there is no man in the Senate who 
knows more about cattle than the Senator does, or who is 
more largely interested, or who has a vaster amount of experi- 
ence. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I will say to the Senator, so there may 
be no misunderstanding of it, that I do not know enough about 
it to make a success of it. 

Mr. HAWES. But my understanding is—and I am not a 
farmer, except in an experimental sort of way—that cattle are 
raised for beef; that they are raised for food, and that the hide 
to all practical intents and purposes is a covering; that it is 
incidental to the raising of beef, and the farmer sells his steer 
on the market, and the hide goes with the steer. 

In your country and in several other States, speaking for the 
farming industry there—the cattle raisers—I can understand 
the situation, and I think I can sympathize with them; but the 
figures I have given the Senator are correct. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. HAWES. Certainly I have made no attempt to enlarge 
them; and those figures show that this duty will cost the 
American people over $100,000,000 a year. 

All through the New England States, all through the South- 
ern States, all through the States of the Central West, the rais- 
ing of cattle is a sort of a by-product of the farm. It is like 
the raising of pigs. It is not a specialty. I claim—and the 
Senate may decide between the necessities of the cattle raisers 
in certain districts as against the cost of it—I claim that the 
average farmer in the United States will lose more by this tax 
than he will gain, That is my position. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator must realize that those who 
produce these hides are not numbered by the hundreds of thou- 
sands; they are numbered by the millions, They, too, are what 
we may safely term“ consumers“; and one of the worst features 
of the present situation is the countless numbers of hides that 
do not go to market at all, because they are simply wasted. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator is so well posted that I will ask 

him what percentage of the hides that supply the domestic 
market are produced in the United States? 
Mr. KENDRICK. I have not the figures, but I know there 
are about 335,000,000 pounds imported into the country; and, as 
the figures given a moment ago by the Senator from Nebraska 
show, the cost of production in the countries from which these 
hides come eliminates entirely all possibility of a producer here 
competing on an equal basis. He has no opportunity to do so. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I was trying to get it in per- 
centages, whether it would be 40 per cent that was imported 
to supply the demand or some other percentage. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Iam sorry I can not give the Senator that 
information. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, since my former inter- 
ruption I have made a little further computation as to the 
benefit to Missouri farmers. The Senator figured that it would 
cost the cities of St. Louis and Kansas City some million dollars. 
I am sure it would be of benefit to the farmers of Missouri to 
the extent of over $4,000,000. They do not produce as many 
cattle as do the farmers of Iowa, but they produce a great many. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator can not produce those figures. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have just produced them. 

Mr. HAWES. I would like to haye the Senator put them in 
the Recorp right now. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. I did put them in just now. They are in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. HAWES. That it would bring in $4,000,000 to the farm- 
ers of Missouri? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think it would be about $4,000,000 of 
benefit to the farmers of Missouri. 

Mr. HAWES. I do not so understand. 

Mr. ODDIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 5 

Mr. ODDIE. The Senator's city of St. Louis has a large 
packing industry, as I understand it, which is dependent for its 
success to a large extent on the success of the farmers and stock 
raisers of Missouri. Am I right in that? 

Mr. HAWES. Absolutely right. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, there are more than 12,000,000 
less beef cattle in the United States to-day than there were a 
little over eight years ago, and I am convinced that the city 
of St. Louis and the State of Missouri have suffered their share 
of the result of that loss, and not alone the loss in the large 
number of cattle I have mentioned, but in the result of loss of 
the tremendous market for agricultural products in the way of 
hay and grain that those 12,000,000 cattle would have consumed. 
This loss would have been largely eliminated if an adequate 
tariff on hides had existed during this time. 

The argument which the Senator has used regarding the 
increased cost of shoes to the farmer because of the proposed 
tariff on hides, I think is negligible because if the farmer sells 
one cowhide, with the rate provided under this proposed amend- 
ment he will receive enough extra money to more than pay the 
extra price of a dozen pairs of shoes. 

Mr. HAWES. I disagree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was asking the Senator from 
Wyoming what percentage of the hides and leather that go 
into shoes in the United States come from hides produced here. 
If the Senator will not object, I will put the figures as to that 
in the RECORD now. 

Mr. HAWES. I will be very glad to have them put in at 
this point. 

Mr. SMOOT. The industry—and I am speaking now of the 
shoe industry in the United States—must bring in from foreign 
countries 25 per cent of its requirements of cattle hides, 45 per 
cent of its requirements of calfskins, 100 per cent of its re- 
quirements of goatskins, and 65 per cent of its requirements of 
sheepskins. So, so far as the cattle hides are concerned, 75 
per cent of all the hides that go into the shoes manufactured 
from the cattle hides are produced in the United States. Those 
are the figures. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I do not believe that the shoe 
manufacturers in my city or my State have any object in 
deceiving the public as to the increased cost of a pair of shoes. 
I do not believe it will be of any particular profit to them, pos- 
sibly none at all to the manufacturer, but when they say it will 
raise the cost 25 cents and some additional, not including the 
leather used in various other directions, I must accept that as 
true. When we figure it out we find that the leather bill of 
the people of the country will be increased nearly $100,000,000 
a year if these amendments prevail. So we must consider the 
cost of the $100,000,000 a year as against any benefit which the 
farmer might receive. x 

I voted with the farmer for all farm legislation when I was 
a Member of the House, and have done so since I have been in 
the Senate, but when we think of the varieties and uses of 
leather, putting the cost of the leather which the farmer uses 
on his head and on his feet and on his body and on his machine 
and on his horse against the possible advantage in the matter 
of hides, in the last analysis the farmer will pay a large pro- 
portion of this $100,000,000, he will be the loser. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator must realize that when it 
comes to protection for farm products the tariff will be a failure 
unless it increases the cost of bread in proportion as we have a 
duty on wheat and grain. The same must be true as to hides, 
if we follow the logic. If we protect the farmer raising grain, 
there is no reason in the world why we should discriminate 
against this commodity, and to my way of thinking in framing 
a tariff law the greatest danger is in discrimination. 

The Senator made a statement a moment ago about the mar- 
keting of our cattle. The inference was, it seemed to me—and 
I want him to correct me if I am mistaken—that the majority 
of the cattle are sold in such a way that the stockman receives 
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no benefit from the sale of the hide. Was that the conclusion 
to be drawn from the Senator's statement? 

Mr. HAWES. A very small benefit. 

Mr. KENDRICK. My observation has been, from a long 
experience in marketing livestock, that when the price or value 
of the hides was high, after they were removed from the 
animal, the producer received a corresponding benefit in the 
price that was paid him. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I do not believe that any of us 
in the Senate are experts in the matter of the tariff, but certain 
points stand out. In relation to grain, we export grain in large 
quantities, and I have been trying, by my vote here, to assist in 
the promotion of cooperative marketing, or some arrangement 
of price which would permit our grains to compete in the mar- 
kets of the world, and I have voted that way. 

When we get to hides, we face an entirely different situation. 
We import hides, and there is a decline in the production of 
beef, and while there is a decline in the production of beef, we 
propose to put an embargo at the same time on the hides that 
are coming in from foreign countries. So I think there is quite 
a difference, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, the Senator does not believe 
that a reasonable duty on hides would prevent their importa- 
tion, does he? He would not call that an embargo? 

Mr. HAWES. If it does not stop the importation of hides, I 
do not know how it is going to help the men who raise the stock. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It would not stop the importation of hides, 
but it would probably give a higher value to those which come 
in. Otherwise the duty would be inoperative and ineffective. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I have presented to the Senate 
figures which show what this duty would mean by way of extra 
costs. It could be carried out by States and subdivisions of 
States. To illustrate, I used the names of cities. 

The Senate must consider whether it wants to add to the shoe 
bill of the Nation, the leather bill of the Nation, what amounts 
to a tax of $100,000,000, within 30 days of a time when we 
reduced the taxes on incomes by $160,000,000. We take off 
$100,000,000 from income taxes and put it back on shoes and 
leather. I can not divorce my mind from the logie of that 
conclusion. 

I ask to have inserted in the Recorp at the end of my remarks 
an article from the Executive Magazine entitled “Why a Tariff 
on Hides Would Be a Boomerang.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WHY A TARIFF ON HIDES WOULD BE A BOOMERANG 
(Interview with Frank C. Rand) 
A TARIFF ON HIDES? 


(In this country cattle are decreasing and people increasing. We 
produce only 60 per cent of the hides we need. Of this only one-half 
are so-called country hides, taken off by the farmer and sold as such, 
The other 30 per cent are taken off by the packer. If he got a tariff 
on hides, the farmer would share in only 80 per cent of the increased 
prices, while he would pay the increased prices on 100 per cent of the 
shoes and other leather goods which he buys. Furthermore, higher 
prices for bides could not result in greater domestic production, and 
hence greater returns to the farmer, since hides are a by-product of 
packing and their price does not affect their supply. Does the farmer 
really want a tariff on hides?—Frank C. Rand.) 

The average man may feel that the question of a tariff on hides is 
rather far removed from his interests, yet when he understands that 
its certain effect will be to make the shoes of the whole family more 
costly, perhaps most of us will want to know who wants this tariff 
and why. 

There are three parties who are mostly interested in the question— 
the shoe-wearing public, the farmer, and the shoe manufacturer. 1 
believe that it is fair to say that the shoe-wearing public is the first 
group to be considered. We are trying to keep the price of shoes 
within reach of the average purse. Our company, in manufacturing 
48,000,000 pairs of shoes last year, entered into a great partnership 
with the publice throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States. 

I have seen various estimates of the effect on the price of shoes which 
would be caused by a 45 per cent or even a 15 per cent duty on hides, 
The operation of a tarif is such a tricky thing that I do not believe 
anyone can closely estimate just how much bigger the American shoe 
bill would be under a tariff on hides, which have to date been ad- 
mitted free. There is no doubt, however, that our shoe bill would be 
raised by many millions of dollars. 

Tariff bills and tariff operations have in the past been purposely sur- 
rounded by mysterious technicalities, yet the base facts are simple, 
can not be contradicted, and can be appreciated by anybody. The 
first big, simple fact in this situation is that the number of cattle on 
farms has been decreasing while our population increased. In 1920 
we had 68,000,000 cattle of all kinds on farms, and on January 1, 1928, 
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only 55,000,000. In the meantime population had risen from 105,- 
000,000 to 120,000,000. It does not require any understanding of any 
deep question to appreciate the fact that 15,000,000 new people bring 
with them 30,000,000 more feet to be shod by 13,000,000 fewer cattle. 
It is evident, is it not, that such a movement must bring with it an 
increasing need of importation of leather from abroad? 

It will be no surprise, therefore, when I state that the United States 
is at present producing only 60 per cent of its leather needs. The 
other 40 per cent comes from heavy ¢attle-producing countries like 
Argentina and British India, big sheep-raising countries like New 
Zealand and Australia, and goat-ralsing countries like India and 
China. A 

Here is another simple fact. When you artificially raise the price 
of a raw material you have increased the price rise of the finished 
product to a much greater extent. Suppose we raise the price of hides 
The tanner has to have just that much greater invest- 
ment in his operations and makes his profit on a 15 per cent greater 
amount. The shoe manufacturer then picks up the article, absorbing 
the profit on the extra 15 per cent which the tanner had to make. 
Accordingly the shoe manufacturer's investment is greater and his 
employment of capital and securing of profit is on a larger basis, 

It is when we come to the retailer, however, that the most sub- 
stantial increase is found. The retailer takes this swollen cost of 
goods and must mark it up 40 per cent or more. By this time the 
original 15 per cent increase in hide cost bas grown in passing through 
the hands of the tanner and the manufacturer, so that when the article 
reaches the consumer the 15 per cent ralse on the material will in 
all probability appear as a 30 per cent increase in the cost of the 
hide. 

Let me explain how this operates, Suppose a certain shoe is sold to 
the retailer at $2.60, and he is accustomed to sell it to the consumer 
at $3.50. The industry is hotly competitive. The $2.60 represents a 
very narrow profit margin for the manufacturer, too narrow for him to 
absorb very much of a tariff burden on his raw material. Now, a rise 
in price comes along in the leather market, and the manufacturer 
finds that the only way to keep from doing business at a loss is to 
add 10 cents to the price of the shoes. He accordingly sells the shoe 
retailer at $2.70. Now, however, the shoe retailer is faced with a real 
problem. The public is accustomed to buying shoes priced on the even 
half dollar. They wouldn't know what to make of a shoe priced at 
$3.60 or $5.15. 

Accordingly the shoe retailer is forced to raise his $3.50 shoe to 
$4, the 10-cent rise in cost of the manufacturer forcing a 50-cent addi- 
tional mark up for the retailer. Both manufacturer and retailer then 
experience a sales resistance, a diminished volume, and the whole thing 
is unfortunate for everybody. 

In view of these facts, I conclude that since the logic of the gen- 
eral situation in our cattle industry is that more and more hides must 
be imported, and since a tariff taxing this importation would increase 
the price of leather and vastly boost the price of footwear, that there 
can be only one answer to the question how a tariff on hides would 
affect the shoe wearer—it would harm him. 

Next in importance I place the farmers of the United States. They 
are a large section of the first group—shoe users. Does the farmer 
really want this tariff on hides? There are almost a million farms 
which do not report cattle. Their owners are, therefore, not in.a 
position to gain anything by an increased price of hides and appear in 
the question only as shoe users. In 15 States of the Union there is a 
cattle population less than 1 per cent of the total of our cattle on 
farms. The South Carolina cotton farmer owns only 0:65 per cent 
of our cattle; the raiser of wheat and apples out in the State of Wash- 
ington owns only 0.86 per cent of our total cattle. Many thousands 
of farmers, therefore, do not stand a chance to benefit. 

Inasmuch as the cattle industry is, however, very widespread, the 
group that is left is large enough to deserve a sympathetic hearing 
when all other groups are presenting their reasons to Congress why they 
should receive special tariff protection. If great and lasting benellt 
would come to the cattlemen through a tariff on hides I would hesitate 
a long time before opposing it. 

Here again one great big simple fact stares us in the face. The cat- 
tleman does not sell hides to the packer, he sells cattle. About half of 
our total domestic production of hides is sold by the farmer to the coun- 
try merchant. These are the so-called “ country hides” and they equal 
about 30 per cent of our total consumption of hides. The packer takes 
off at the packing plant about 30 per cent more of our total consumption 
of hides and the other 40 per cent comes in from abroad. 

This being the situation, suppose we boost the price of hides. The 
farmer who kills a beef naturally gets the benefit of the price boost on 
the 30 per cent of the hides which pass through his hands as hides, but 
the price of the other 70 per cent is also boosted, and with it the price 
of everything made out of leather. The result is that the general farmer 
will share in 80 per cent of the price rise only. He will, however, 
continue as before buying shoes, saddles, harness, straps, belting, leather 
hat bands, and on every one of these items the price will be increased. 
He will share in 30 per cent of the profits and pay advanced prices on 
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100 per cent of what he buys in leather. The loss to the farmer should 
certainly be plain. 

The cattleman—referring to the man who raises cattle in large num- 
bers and ships them to the market—gets little or no benefit from in- 
creased prices on hides. The farmer who kills one, two, or three animals 
a year for personal consumption might get a little benefit from those 
two or three hides; but such hides are almost invariably damaged be- 
cause they are taken off unskillfully. If the price of country hides, be- 
cause of tariff, should be raised from 13 to 15 cents, the farmer might 
get an increase of 1 cent a pound on the two or three hides taken off 
by him; but the cattleman would get no benefit at all unless he happens 
to kill a few animals on his ranch and attempts to market the hides 
from those animals. The reason is that when a big lot of cattle is 
shipped to the market, the hides from those cattle belong to the buyer— 
they certainly do not belong to the raiser and shipper of the cattle. 

The remarkable fact is that raising the price of hides In the United 
States will not increase the production by one hide. The logical thought 
would be that raising the domestie price would bring the domestic pro- 
duction up so that a lot of money would be kept in the country instead 
of being paid to outside farmers for hides. The startling fact is, how- 
ever, that making hides 1 cent a pound would decrease production very 
little, and making them $1 a pound would increase it almost not at all. 
Hides are a by-product and not a primary product. The packer buys 
animals not for thelr hides but for their beef. If he sees a bunch of 
branded cattle whose hides are, of course, injured by the brand, he 
does not give the matter a thought; on the contrary, he is looking at the 
probable beef production. A friand of mine who Ís in the packing busi- 
ness put this point somewhat as follows: 

“T have little or no interest in the price of the hides which I take 
off. If the prices of hides are high, I can sell my beef a little cheaper ; 
if hide prices are low, I must get more for the beef. My chief interest 
lies in Showing a small margin of profit on what comes from an animal 
after it is slaughtered; but the main factor in a packing plant is to sell 
beef under keen competition.” 

It is evident that hides are a product whose price may vary but 
whose production is relatively fixed. This is an important thing. If 
our domestic-hide production could increase, the setting of an artificial 
barrier against supplies from abroad would not be so serious, might 
perhaps even be desirable. We can not afford, however, to grow cattle 
for their hides alone. It would be just as ridiculous as growing cattle 
for their horns. 7 

Lastly, consider the position of the shoe manufacturer. The atten- 
tion of Congress has been called to a“ flood“ of novelty shoes from 
Czechoslovakia, said to amount to almost 5,000,000 pairs last year. 
Tariff protection has-been asked on shoes while at the same time free 
hides were advocated. This importation of shoes from abroad is less 
than 1 per cent of our shoe production by many thousands of pairs. 
Why, in order to protect himself against this 1 per cent, should the 
shoe manufacturer become the unwilling collector of a tax on the other 
99 per cent? Our company wants no tax to help us to remain in busi- 
ness. We are not an infant Industry, and feel able to compete, with our 
methods, our machines, and our workers, with the.entire world. 

I do not join in any demand for tariff protection on shoes because 
such protection logically calls for a tariff on hides, If free hides mean 
free shoes, we accept the situation. The inconsistency of a shoe manu- 
facturer who should demand a 20 per cent tariff on shoes and free hides 
in one and the same breath is apparent to All, and makes a weak appeal 
to a congressional committee. 

I repeat that a tariff on hides would be very much in the nature of a 
catastrophe for the shoe-wearing public, would work a hardship on by 
far the greater part of the shoe manufacturers, would be a matter of 
indifference to the packer, merely enabling him to sell his beef a little 
cheaper, and would prove a real boomerang to the farmer, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the United States does not 
produce a sufficient amount of hides to supply its own needs. 

Roughly speaking, 14,000,000 cattle hides were produced in 
the United States in 1927, 14,000,000 cattle having been 
slaughtered in that year, It is generally assumed that the num- 
ber of hides may be determined by the number of cattle 
slaughtered. 

The number of hides imported in 1927 was 5,143,060. 

The number of hides exported in that year was 836,816. 

The net importation was 4,306,244. 

In 1927 the number of calfskins produced here was 8,667,000. 
The number imported was 6,455,751; the number exported, 
1,231,771; the net importation being 5,223,980. 

The United States is compelled to import about 40 per cent of 
its total hides in order to meet its needs. 

With the exception of a 12-year period, 1898-1910, hides have 
been on the free list since 1872. 

It is claimed that a duty on hides will stimulate further pro- 
duction in the United States, and will tend to give more of the 
American market to the American farmer for the third or more 
of the total amount used in the United States which is now 
supplied from abroad. The better price resulting to farmers 
from a duty will benefit both cattle raisers and dairymen, both 
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of whom sell cattle hides and calfskins. By enhancing the value 
of hides, the duty will indirectly raise the price received by the 
farmer for his liye cattle. Thus, the farmer who markets his 
hides on his live cattle will benefit as well as the farmer who 
has hides to sell. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY, It is estimated that the average 1,000-pound 
or 1,100-pound beef steer is worth about $140, Does the Senator 
really think that the packer or the butcher who buys that steer 
from the farmer is going to add 90 cents or $1.50 to the price 
he pays for him on the hoof by reason of the tariff on hides? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think because of the increasing uses 
that are being made of hides as a by-product the consequent in- 
creased value of the hides will necessarily enter into the price 
which the packer offers the farmer. I do not see how that situ- 
ation can be avoided. It may be that he will not have any 
specific amount in mind in connection with the hide, but the fact 
that the hide is such an important by-product will necessarily 
be an element in the price, especially where there is competition 
among packer purchasers, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The competition is largely due to the beef 
quality of the cattle and not to the price of the hide. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I believe that the hide is an element of 
growing importance in price. Of course, in former years when 
hides were not used so extensively as they are to-day in making 
a number of by-products the price of the hide did not figure to 
such an important degree in the price of the animal, but it is my 
conviction that under present conditions the hide does figure in a 
substantial way in the price paid for the animal by the packer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not a fact that more and more sub- 
stitutes are being used for the purpose for which leather was 
formerly used, and that one of the causes of the so-called de- 
plorable condition of the tanning industry and leather trade 
generally is the fact that there are so many substitutes now 
being used for leather in the manufacture of products that 
formerly required leather? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator asked me first as to the price 
paid by the man who buys the live animal. The independent 
tanners buys the hide as a separate product. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator mentioned the fact of hides 
being more important and becoming a more yaluable thing 
because of their extended use. As a matter of fact, one of 
— 1 . is due to the substitution of other materials for 
eather. 

Mr. SHHPPARD. I think the Senator will find that the de- 
mand for both artificial leather and natural leather is such that 
on the whole the development of artificial leather is not de- 
pressing the price of the hide, or at least ought not to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator disagrees with the leather 
trade on that subject if that is his conclusion. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As a matter of fact, the multiplication of 
uses of leather and substitutes for leather is due to the increase 
in population in proportion to the decrease in the number of 
cattle in the country, For the last 20 years the cattle popula- 
tion of the country has gradually decreased, whether there was 
a tariff on hides or not, largely due to the fact that as our popu- 
lation increases and is more and more occupying the vacant 
lands through the West and Mid West, there has grown up less 
incentive to produce cattle in proportion to our increase in 
population. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think that is one strong reason for a 
duty on hides. It will help to bring about a restoration of the 
amount originally produced. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The duty on hides did not increase the pro- 
duction of cattle when there was a duty of 15 per cent up to 
1909, and the population has increased while the cattle popu- 
lation has decreased. I do not see just how a 10 per cent duty 
on hides is going to increase the cattle population very much. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The duty proposed now is not a 10 per cent 
duty. It is a duty averaging 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. Is the Senator advocating a 
50 per cent duty? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am going to vote for the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is prepared to yote for a 36 per 
cent duty on shoes? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not necessarily, I am not convinced as 
yet that there is justification here for a compensatory duty of 
that amount. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Tariff Commission estimates that the 
duty asked by the amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Oppo] would justify a 36 per cent duty on shoes. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I must respectfully differ from the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator differs from the tariff experts? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I may differ from the Tariff Commission, 
and I am my own expert in the matter when it comes to a final 
determination of my attitude. 

Mr. BRATTON rose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Does the Senator from New Mexico wish 
to make a suggestion? 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Senator will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 8 

Mr. BRATTON. I merely want to suggest to my good friend 
from Kentucky that the cattle industry has diminished in its 
extent, and will continue to diminish if the producers in this 
country are placed upon a basis of open and unprotected com- 
petition with the producers in other countries where economic 
conditions are different, where the cost of production is sub- 
stantially less, where everything that goes into the production 
is substantially less than it is here. So long as the producers 
of livestock throughout the central and western part of the coun- 
try are subjected to that sort of competition, they not only will 
diminish the extent of their industry but many of them will be 
literally driven out of it. Some of them will go out by way of 
the bankruptcy court, others will go out through receiverships, 
and others will go into different avenues of life where they can 
keep the wolf from the door and roofs over the heads of their 
families, which they can not do as long as they are required to 
buy every conceivable commodity in the highest protected mar- 
ket ever foisted on the American people and are given abso- 
lutely no protection for that which they take to the market 
place to sell. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would suggest that the present bill and 
the law as at present in effect, as I understand it, recognizes 
the right of agriculture to have some protection on the subject 
of cattle, not from the standpoint of hides, but from the stand- 
point of the object for which cattle are produced. Cattle are 
not raised for the hides. If the only compensation received by 
the farmers or the cattle growers for the production of cattle 
was from the hide, they would all have been in bankruptcy 
years ago. But they raise cattle for their beef very largely and 
they are sold for beef cattle. We have made some provision 
to protect American cattie growers and beef raisers from com- 
petition from abroad. But the Senator is bound to recognize, 
I think, that regardless of the tariff, as the population of the 
United States increases and occupies the land, as an agricul- 
tural economic proposition the cattle population, as we use that 
term, has gradually decreased in proportion to the increase of 
the population of the country. 

Mr. BRATTON. Probably the increase in population has en- 
tered into the decrease in production of livestock, but that is 
infinitesimal as compared with the economic burden and in- 
equality foreed upon the livestock industry of the country if 
under present conditions they are required to compete unpro- 
tected with the producers of other countries. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How does the Senator square that state- 
ment with the fact that when there was a 15 per cent tariff on 
hides this decreasing in population was still in progress among 
the cattle of the country? The rate of decrease in cattle popu- 
lation as the human population has increased was almost as 
great when there was a tariff on hides as it has been since. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have said that the increase in population 
was a factor, but not the controlling factor. Another thing I 
want to call to the attention of the Senator from Kentucky is 
this: He stated, in substance, that the production of the hides 
is of no substantial importance to the producer of livestock. 


Mr. BARKLEY. No; the Senator misunderstood me. I said 


it was a by-product, but it is not the main object of raising 
cattle. 

Mr. BRATTON. And therefore is of relatively small im- 
portance; but when he addresses himself to the other side of 
the question and views it from the standpoint of the finished 
product—that is, the wearer of shoes and user of leather prod- 
ucts—it is of great magnitude. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; one of the things to which I am ob- 
jecting is the magnitude of it as a finished product. The Sen- 
ator can not get away from the magnitude of it as a finished 
proposition if he is going to put a tariff on the raw material out 
of which the finished magnified product is made. 

Mr. BRATTON. No; I am not arguing that with the Sen- 
ator; but I say that the Senator should not confine himself to 
one side of the question and utterly disregard the other side of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am not doing so. My position is 
consistent from the cowhide up to the finished shoes. 

Mr. BRATTON. A duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on hides 
is of no substantial benefit to the livestock industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree to that statement. 
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Mr. BRATTON. We had better give them nothing than to 
do so little by way of gesture. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ten per cent is of no value to him. 

Mr. BRATTON. We had better restore hides te the free list. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But when we put on a tariff of 50 per cent, 
which the Senator is advocating and which is now pending in 
the proposed amendment, I say that he should not have a 50 
per cent tariff on raw hides coming into the United States and 
then deny to the shoe manufacturer a 36 per cent tariff on his 
finished product, because the Tariff Commission figures show 
that that sort of a compensatory duty is required. 

Mr. BRATTON. I join with the Senator from Texas in refut- 
ing that suggestion altogether. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then the Senator is for a tariff on hides, 
but not for a tariff on shoes and leather? 

Mr. BRATTON. I made no such demand as that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought the Senator said he would stand 
with the Senator from Texas, and that is what the Senator from 
Texas said. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, No; I did not say I opposed any tariff on 
leather or shoes. I referred to what they were asking for 
under the rate proposed is a compensatory tariff. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not talking about what they are ask- 
ing. I am talking about that to which the Tariff Commission 
says they are entitled. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I said that I do not necessarily agree with 
the figures of the Tariff Commission merely because the com- 
mission recommends it. I am in favor of a just and fair tariff 
on leather as leather, and I am in favor of a similar tariff on 
hides as hides. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What about a tariff on shoes as shoes? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am in favor of an adequate tariff on 
shoes also if it can be demonstrated that any tariff at all is 
justified. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So the Senator goes with them from the 
bottom to the top? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not necessarily pyramid the one 
duty upon the other to the extent that any particular agency 
says it should be pyramided. I reserve the right to decide after 
an investigation of my own what amount of tariff should be 
given the finished products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that, and of course I have great 
respect for the Senator’s opinion both as an expert and as a 
layman ; but if governmental authorities based upon the cost of 
production and all the elements that go into it, say that a 50 
per cent tariff on hides would justify a 36 per cent tariff on 
shoes, I am wondering how we are to escupe that proposition 
simply by arbitrarily saying we do not agree with the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not arbitrarily say it. I reserve to 
myself the right to say what degree of protection shali be given. 
I do not think an. industry like the shoe industry, which con- 
trols nearly 99 per cent of the supply in the United States, is 
entitled to as high a tariff as an industry which supplies a lesser 
amount, say 3344 per cent or 40 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFHCER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want some information. There is no 
tariff duty on hides or leather or shoes now. According to my 
experience, shoes are higher than they have ever been in the 
history of the country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is exactly true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why is that? Here we have an industry 
like the shoe industry. There is no duty on hides, there is no 
duty on leather, there is no duty on shoes, and yet we all know 
that we have to pay more for our shoes than ever before in 
the history of the country. I think we pay more than double 
as much as we ever have in our history. 

Mr. BRATTON. I will answer the Senator and in doing so 
give him merely my opinion. I do not base it on anything 
authentic. It is my belief. I think it is due to concerted 
action among the manufacturers of shoes throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, the Senator thinks that 
the manufacturers of shoes have a combination in restraint of 
trade through which they control the shoe market and fix the 
prices of shoes? 

Mr. BRATTON. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is entirely right, and 
I think we ought to deal with them. 

Mr. BRATTON. I make that statement as my belief. I do 
not predicate it upon anything in particular. The Senator 
from Tennessee asks me my belief and I have given it to him. 
I think there is a combination, an understanding, a concert of 
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action among manufacturers of this country which has resulted 
in the highest price for shoes ever paid by the consumer, with- 
out any economic justification for it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield there? 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] 
first asked me to yield, but after I have yielded to him, I shall 
then be glad to yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, are we not in the same situa- 
tion that we were in respecting wool? If we put a 6 cents a 
pound specific duty on hides, we are not going to keep out the 
product of hides, which is leather, unless we carry over that 
6 cents a pound duty on hides as a compensatory duty on 
leather, either as a specifice duty or an ad valorem equivalent. 
I understand that, due to the processes involved in converting 
the hide into leather, tanning, and all that sort of thing, it is 
utterly impossible to carry over this specific duty as a compensa- 
tory duty, Therefore, in order to protect the growers of hides 
from the importation of the finished product, which is leather, 
it becomes necessary to carry over a compensatory duty as an 
ad valorem duty equal to from 40 to 50 per cent. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator may be right, but I am content 
now to say that we are confronted with this issue and this ques- 
tion: If the producers of hides in this country are unable to pro- 
duce them without a reasonable protection, in order to overcome 
the difference in the cost here and elsewhere, we must decide 
whether we want hides produced in this country or whether we 
shall sound the death knell of domestic production and let them 
be produced in some other country. That is the principle with 
which we are now dealing. 

Mr. BLAINE. But that does not change the proposition that, 
as a matter of course, the specific duty must be carried over as 
a compensatory duty on leather at an ad valorem equivalent, 
which is from 40 to 50 per cent. I do not remember the exact 
figures. ° 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not know the figures. That probably 
would follow. 

Mr. BLAINE. That would probably be the percentage. 

Mr. BRATTON. That probably would follow. I now yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think when the Senator 
from New Mexico stated that without this tariff the death knell 
of the hide business will be sounded he overlooked the fact that 
we are still going to eat beef in this country; that every beef 
cow has a hide; and the owners are not going to throw those 
hides away but they will still process them and make leather 
of them. 

However, that was not the point as to which I wished to 
interrupt the Senator just a moment ago. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield right there? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not the floor; the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] is yielding to me. 

Mr. KENDRICK. With the permission of the Senator from 
New Mexico, I wish to say to the Senator from Kentucky that 
what he suggests as to the growers of hides throwing them 
away is, as I have already indicated, exactly what is going 
on now, to the extent of many thousands of hides which are 
destroyed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may be. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I think the number of hides which are 
actually thrown away runs into the hundreds of thousands. 

Mr, BARKLEY. That may be true of some individual who 
kills a cow occasionally and does not take the trouble to mar- 
ket its hide, but it is not true and it is not going to be true 
among the large producers of cattle or the large purchasers 
of cattle. The hides which are now thrown away and are not 
processed and made into leather are purely individual hides, 
perhaps, of a cow slaughtered by some farmer who markets the 
beef but has not enough interest in the hide to market it or 
probably the facilities for marketing it or tanning it are not 
at hand; so it is not worth while to undertake to save the hide, 

Mr. KENDRICK, But the Senator from Kentucky must real- 
ize, as I stated a moment ago, that those who raise cattle 
and therefore produce hides, are numbered not by the thou- 
sands or by the hundreds of thousands but they are numbered, 
perhaps, by the millions, including farmers all over the country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know just how many millions are 
actually engaged in the production of cattle for market, but 
there are about 6,000,000 farmers all together in the country, 
and I suppose most of them raise cattle to some extent, but they 
are not in the wholesale cattle business to any great extent. 

Mr. KENDRICK. But the Senator will agree that any con- 
dition is impossible under which the farmer can not obtain the 
cost of saving and delivering his hides to the market. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if it were purely a farm 
proposition, it would be much easier for me to solve it. What- 
eyer tariff may be put on hides, I do not think the farmer will 
get a third of it; I do not think that he will ever realize 30 
per cent of whatever tariff may be put on hides. 

However, aside from that, I think it is agreed by all who are 
interested and concerned in the industry that we have reached 
a point where we can not produce, and in all probability never 
will be able to produce in the future, sufficient hides to meet ` 
our demands for leather. I think that is generally admitted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of its business to-day the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I rose a moment ago to ask the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico to yield to me for was the purpose, in con- 
nection with the question of the Senator from Tennessee, of 
saying that the manufacturers of probably 45 to 50 per cent of 
all the shoes made in the United States are not only not asking 
for any tariff on shoes, but are here opposing a tariff on leather 
and leather goods and shoes all together. Therefore it is hardly 
fair to say that all of the shoe manufacturers are in a combine 
for the purpose of boosting the price of shoes through the tariff, 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico permit me to ask a question of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who has made a study of this question? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. I am informed that the very utmost amount 
that can be expended for the manufacture cf a machine-made 
pair of men's shoes is $4.85, including the highest priced leather, 
the most perfect material, and the finest workmanship. I re- 
peat $4.85 is the very highest amount that can be put into a 
pair of shoes of that kind. 

Mr. BRATTON. The manufacturing cost of the average shoe, 
however, is between $2 and $3. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but the price of the kind of shoes to 
which I have referred is fixed throughout the country in every 
1 of the Union at between $14 and $15—ordinarily about 

14.85. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not the average price of shoes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; but I am talking about the kind of 
shoes into. which the best material and the best workmanship 
are put, namely, the kind of shoes that cost to manufacture 
$4.85 but which are uniformly sold throughout the country at 
something like $15 a pair. How can it be explained in any other 
way under heaven than that the shoe manufacturers of the 
country are in a combination in restraint of trade and fix the 
price of shoes? I believe that the Senator from New Mexico 
is right, and that that is so. 3 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that there may be 
such a combination, though I doubt it; and if there is, of course, 
I am the last man on the floor of the Senate who will justify 
it; but when it is considered that in many lines of industry in 
this country the article passes through many hands between the 
factory and the consumer, that accounts for a considerable part 
of the ultimate cost to the consumer. 

Mr. BRATTON. The way in which to remedy that is not to 
deny to the producer of the raw material a living wage. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not urging that as a reason for deny- 
ing any just protection, but I say that the manufacturers of 
shoes who make 50 per cent of our product and who are not 
asking for any tariff increase ought not to be charged with be- 
ing in any combination to sell for $15 a shoe that cost only 
about $5 to make because somebody else is taking a very heavy 
toll. 

Mr: BRATTON. Of course they are not asking for any more 
protection ; so long as they can sell a shoe costing from $3 to $4 
for from $14 to $15 they are satisfied. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator did not catch my point. The 
manufacturers are not selling $4.85 shoes for $15. That is what 
the Senator and I pay for them, but before the shoes get to 
the Senator or to me they have gone through many hands after 
feaving the manufacturer, including the jobber and the re- 
tailer, and their overhead has to come out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know whether the Senator has 
received such letters, but I have hundreds of letters from manu- 
facturers of shoes and manufacturers of other articles who 
claim that the Congress ought to give them the right to fix 
their prices to the retail trade, and I believe, so far as shoe 
manufacturers are concerned, that they really fix the price 
which the retail merchants shall charge for them. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that the demand upon Congress to enact legislation allowing 
the mannfacturer and the jobber to follow the article through 
the retailer down to the consumer and fix the price of it is not 
confined to the shoe industry. è 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There has been a lobby in Washington for 
20 years trying to do that very thing, in order to nullify the 
-decision of the Supreme Court of the United States holding that 
such a contract is against public policy and void. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but I think the shoe manufacturers 
have accomplished that which Congress has failed to give them 
the authority to accomplish. 

Mr. BRATTON. Now, Mr. President, in conclusion let me 
sa — 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment before we get away from the point now under 
discussion ? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HAWES. In a few days we will reach a point in the 
discussion of the pending bill where we will be asked for a 
duty upon shoes. When we reach that point the Senator from 
Tennessee will find the Senator from Massachusetts, represent- 
ing a few manufacturers of shoes on the New England coast, 
taking one position and I will be taking exactly the opposite 
position, representing the manufacturers of the Central West. 
Certainly there is no combination between the shoemakers of 
the East and the shoemakers of the West, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know where the combination is, 
Mr. President, but I do know that we pay about three prices 
and probably four prices for our shoes manufactured out of 
cowhide or calf hide. So far as I am concerned, I expect to vote 
against any tariff on shoes at all. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr, BROOKHART. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to call attention, in con- 
nection with the colloquy to which we have listened, to the 
fact that trusts and combinations can be built up as well under 
free trade as they can under protection. It seems to be almost 
conceded that there is a combination in this instance, and I, 
myself, belieye that to be the case. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. It looks that way. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I grew up in the shoe in- 
dustry in the town where I lived, and know something about it, 
I shall yote against a tariff on shoes, but I wish to say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that there is to-day the keenest kind of 
competition among the shoe manufacturers of this country. The 
reason why manufacturers such as Stacy-Adams, for instance, 
to whom reference has been made, can get $14 or $15 for their 
shoes is because of the fact that they build up a demand for that 
very kind of shoe in this country. It is true that one can go to 
some foreign country and can buy for a less price a shoe which 
is sold in this country for $14 or $15; but that is not because of 
the fact that there is a combination between the Stacy-Adams 
Co., the Douglas Shoe Co., the McElwain Co,, and the Brown 
Bros. Co., or any other manufacturers, because, as I have said, 
there is the keenest competition, I think it is an industry that 
is freer from a trust or a combination control than any other in 
this country. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
before he takes his seat? 

Mr. WHEELER. Gladly. 

Mr. BLAINE. The suggestion made by the Senator respecting 
free competition. among the shoe manufacturers, I think, is 
absolutely correct. I know that in my State, where there are a 
great number of shoe manufacturers—some of them being very 
large manufacturers, some manufacturing very expensive shoes, 
and others manufacturing cheaper shoes—there is no combina- 
tion, but there is the keenest competition. There is, however, a 
combination or trust with respect to shoe machinery, 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; the Senator refers to the United 
Shoe Machinery Co. 

Mr. BLAINE. There is a combination with respect to the 
machinery used by the shoe manufacturing companies, and it is 
that combination or trust which imposes upon the manufacturers 
of shoes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. The United Shoe Machinery Co., 
of course, has acquired certain patents which it licenses to the 
shoe manufacturers. My understanding is that the question as 
to whether that company is a trust in violation of the Sherman 


antitrust law has been in the courts, _ 
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Mr. McKELLAR. That is precisely the same thing. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. It makes no difference what we call the 
company ; if they fix prices, their action is clearly in violation 
of the law, and we all know it. 

If the Senator will permit me for just a moment, take the- 
Stacy-Adams shoe. I have been reliably informed that only 
$4.85 can be put into the very best quality of shoes that that 
concern make. They sell their shoes at probably double that 
price, or perhaps two and one-half times that price, to the re- 
tailer, and thereby they fix a price that the retailer is obliged 
to make if he sells the shoe at all; and I am told that they 
absolutely fix the price. That is price-fixing. These shoes cost 
a great deal of money, out of all comparison with the value of 
hides, out of all comparison with the value of leather, and out 
of all comparison with the right of the public to a reasonable 
price. 1 do not think we ought to do anything that will uphold 
and perpetuate that situation, and I certainly shall not vote for 
anything that will do it. 

Mr, BRATTON. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment. 

I desire to call the Senator's attention to the fact that I 
agree absolutely with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE] as to the competition. There are 1,347 shoe manufac- 
turers in the United States, and I do not know any industry in 
the United States that is freer from combination than the shoe 
industry of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Why is it that the prices of shoes have 
been soaring for the last few years? 

I can remember when the same kind of shoes that I now wear, 
which cost me $14 or $15 a pair, could be bought for $5 a pair, 
and that was only a very few years ago. The price has con- 
stantly soared, and there is either an economic or a noneconomie 
reason for it. There must be a reason for it, 

Hides are cheaper than they ever were before. Leather is 
cheaper than it ever was before. There must be some reason 
for this constant soaring of the manufactured product, when we 
know that the product out of which it is manufactured is so 
cheap, and yet its price is constantly going down. 

I can not figure out any other reason except combination, and 
I believe that is the reason. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator will look into the facts with 
reference to the manufacture of shoes, there will not be any 
doubt at all in his mind but that there is not a combination 
among the manufacturers. As a matter of fact, a good many of 
the independent shoe concerns are not making any money, not- 
withstanding the fact that Stacy-Adams and some other people 
because of the fact that they have built up a demand for their 


shoes do get, in my judgment, exorbitant prices for their shoes; 


but that is not because of a combination among the manu- 
facturers themselves. Stacy-Adams and some of the other 
manufacturers, not in combination but as individual manufac- 
turers, do make the retailers fix the price. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
just a moment, it has been constantly asserted here to-day that 
the prices of hides have been going down for a number of years. 
It has been constantly asserted here to-day that many of 
the tanners are in bankruptcy and can not get along at all 
under present conditions. Why is it that the prices of hides 
has been constantly going down, the price of leather has been 
constantly going down, and the prices of shoes have been con- 
stantly going up? How does the Senator explain that? 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say that the price of shoes, from 
the manufacturers’ standpoint, has not been constantly going 
up. If the Senator will look into the matter he will find that 
while the retail price has not gone down, the price to the manu- 
facturer has not gone up in the last few years. As a matter 
of fact, in many places the shoe industry in Massachusetts haye 
been working only two or three days a week. The industry has 
been depressed, and in many instances they have had a very 
hard time. The reason has been, in some instances, because of 
the fact that they have not been in a combination and a trust, 
as some other industries have been. 

The Senator speaks of buying $15 shoes. I do not want to 
say anything against the Stacy-Adams shoe, because it is a good 
Shoe; but I will say to the Senator that in my humble judgment 
he can buy shoes with just exactly the same kind of leather, 
made by the same kind of machinery, and by just as skillful 
labor, upon exactly the same kind of a last, for a lot less 
money than that; but the Senator prefers to buy the highest- 
priced shoe because he wants the Stacy-Adams shoe, apparently. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; my recollection is, if the Senator will 
yield again, that I began buying this same shoe when it was 
about $4.50, and it has been constantly rising in price ever since 
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I have been living; and the result is that we see the price 
constantly going up. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, having held the floor theo- 
retically for some time, I should like to conclude briefly. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] said a while ago 
that we do not produce in this country enough hides to meet 
our domestic demands, and probably never will do so in the 
future. I agree with him in that statement. I go beyond that, 
and say that the only way we can produce more and more of 
the hides required for our domestic consumption is to encourage 
the production by a reasonable duty, one that will enable the 
producers here to produce them in competition with the pro- 
ducers in the other countries of the world. 

Mr. President, the production of hides is a part of the live- 
stock industry, and the livestock industry is a part of the agri- 
cultural problem of the country. No kind of ingenious or skill- 
ful argument can separate and take the production of hides out 
of the agricultural problem, nor disconnect it from the livestock 
industry. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], Mr. President, was 
delivering a very able speech when he suffered an interruption 
on my part, and has accorded me the floor for some time. I 
desire to thank him for that courtesy. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, resuming my discussion, 
which was interrupted when I yielded very willingly to the 
Senator from New Mexico, I desire to call attention to the fact 
that of the yalue of the animal the hide amounts to about 12 
per cent when cattle prices are fair; meat to 80 per cent; oleo 
fat to 3 per cent; and remaining by-products to about 5 per 
cent, The value of by-products, such as hides, oleo fat, tallow, 
and so forth, enters into the price paid to the cattle raisers for 
live cattle. The development and use of by-products from cattle 
has resulted in an increased price to cattle producers. Where 
there is competition in buying, the larger the return received for 
by-products by those developing them, the larger becomes the 
price paid for the live animal from which these by-products come. 

The by-products derived by the packers from cattle, as well 
as sheep and hogs, now cover an amazing range of valuable 
articles. Producers receive far better prices on account of these 
by-products. 

Since the hide is by far the most important by-product of 
cattle, and since the value of the hide figures in the price paid 
for the animal, it follows that a duty on foreign hides will not 
only protect and stabilize the value of domestic hides but will 
also protect and stabilize the value of domestic cattle. Since 
our domestic supply of hides must be supplemented by a sub- 
stantial volume of foreign hides to meet our requirements, the 
price of the latter necessarily influences the price of the former. 
Cheap foreign hides undoubtedly keep down and depress the 
price of domestic hides. 

The object of the duty is not to keep out foreign hides alto- 
gether, but to prevent the undue and ruinous depression of 
the price of the hides produced by American farmers. 

I submit that these facts answer the contention that the 
packer, who takes what is called packer hides from the animal 
he buys, will not pay any more to the cattle raiser by reason of 
the duty, and the further contention that those who purchase 
what is called country hides from the farmer himself—the itin- 
erant buyer, the merchant, the dealer, the tanner—will not pay 
more as a result of the duty. 

Completely condemned are these opponents of a duty on hides 
by their inconsistency in claiming in one breath that the duty 
ean not affect the price of hides, or affects it but slightly, and 
then in the next asserting that the duty will mean an added price 
burden to the American consumer, a burden multiplied by neces- 
sary additions to the original duty on the raw material in each 
stage of manufacture. Both these contentions can not be cor- 
rect. If the duty is not operative, why are compensatory rates 
essential? If the duty is not effective, why will the consumer 
be made to pay a greater price? Finally, if the duty will not 
protect, why throw away the revenue it will bring? It must be 
remembered that the tariff supplies a substantial and indis- 
pensable portion of the reyenues required to conduct this Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, why should the ranchman and farmer be 
singled out and held responsible for duties inflated beyond all 
justice on the ground that they are made necessary to compen- 
sate manufacturers who use his finished products and by- 
products in making their finished products? A hide is as much 
the farmer’s finished product as leather is the tanner’s finished 
product, or as shoes are the manufacturer's finished product. 
The farmer manufactures grass and other animal food into 
eattle and hides and fats and tallow and other things. Why 
not let each product stand on its own merit? Let the tanner’s 


right to a tariff rate be based on all his costs: Why should he be 
given a general protective-tariff rate, supposed to be based on 
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difference between all costs of production at home and abroad, 
and then be accorded in addition a special so-called compen- 
satory rate on the theory that he must have added a special 
protection on account of the price he pays the producer of a 
ranch or farm product? And the same question may well be 
asked as to the manufacturers of boots and shoes and other 
leather products. 

Why should manufacturers of leather, of shoes, and similar 
products be allowed to secure an inordinate tariff bounty on the 
ground of compensation for the moderate tariff rate on what 
they buy from ranchman and farmer? 

Mr. President, it is my belief that with modern machinery and 
modern business methods, the leather manufacturers and the 
boot and shoe manufacturers can readjust themselves and their 
business so as to pay a fair price to the American farmers for 
their raw material. If that can not be done, there is something 
fundamentally wrong with the whole commercial and manufac- 
turing system in the United States and it should be radically 
changed, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I have the attention of 
the Senator from Utah for a moment? Will he turn to page 
279, lines 12 and 13? Under a misapprehension yesterday I let 
that matter go through about objects of art of ornamental char- 
acter or educational value. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not do anything with that at all now. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to ask that that particular item 
go over. I ask unanimous consent that that be one of the items 
to be considered hereafter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the item referred to is passed over. 


CONDITIONS IN HAITI 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of a matter, but before I do so I would 
like to make a very brief statement. 

The House passed House Joint Resolution 170, providing for 
a commission to study and review the policies of the United 
States in Haiti. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has reported the 
joint resolution back with an amendment, to strike out all after 
the resolving clause and to substitute the following: 


That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $50,000 
to cover any expenses which may be incurred by the President in mak- 
ing an investigation by commission or otherwise of the conditions in and 
a study of the policies relating to Haiti. Such expenditures may include 
the expenses of any commission appointed, the compensation of em- 
ployees, travel, and subsistence, or per diem in lieu of subsistence, 
stenographie and other services by contract if deemed necessary, rent 
of office in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, the purchase of 
necessary books and documents, printing and binding, official cards, and 
such other expenses as the President may deem necessary. 


I can explain the matter in just a word. The committee 
struck out the provisions of the resolution authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a commission. The committee was unanimously of 
the opinion that the President had authority to appoint the com- 
mission without the authority coming from the Congress. We 
therefore concluded to authorize the appropriation necessary to 
cover the expenses of the commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, is it the opinion of the com- 
mittee that the President has a right to appoint any commission 
he sees fit to appoint, just so the money is authorized? Has he 
the unlimited right to appoint commissions without the Consti- 
tution giving him the power to do so? 

Mr. BORAH. I think he has a right to appoint a commission 
or an agent to make any investigation he desires to have made, 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been done. 

Mr. BORAH. That has been the practice. 

Mr, McKELLAR. It has been done, but I doubt both the 
wisdom and the right to do it. 

Mr. BORAH. The wisdom is one thing, but I have no doubt 
about the President’s right or authority to appoint agents to 
gather information or assist him in the study of conditions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the use of Congress establishing 
executive offices, then? Why should we tahe the trouble to 
legislate to establish executive offices, if the President has the 
right to constitute as many officials as he desires, and in such 
form, either commission form or any other form, as he desires? 
The Senator seems to have his view about it. Is the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations? 

Mr. BORAH. No; he is not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Utah takes such an 
active interest in Haiti that I think we had better have a quorum 
if there is to be any action taken on the matter. 
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Mr. BORAH. I have talked with the junior Senator from 
Utah about the matter. I am quite sure that he is satisfied 
with this joint resolution as it is reported, but if the Senator 
feels uneasy about it I will let the matter go over until to- 
morrow. My understanding is that Senator Kine would oppose 
the Congress authorizing a commission; but I do not understand 
he would refuse an appropriation to enable the President to 
pursue such course as he deems wise. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I think it would be well for the Senator to 
let it go over, because the junior Senator from Utah takes a very 
active interest in the matter. 

Mr. BORAH. I talked with the Senator from Utah about the 
matter both yesterday and to-day, but I may be in error, so I 
will consent to the matter going over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is he entirely favorable to it? 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator from Utah would be 
entirely satisfied, but I am perfectly willing to have the matter 
go over, if the Senator desires. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I think the Senator said, was unanimous for this 
substitution. 

Mr. BORAH. My understanding is that the junior Senator 
from Utah did not desire the authorization of the appointment 
of a commission, but outside of that he had no objection. If 
the Senator, however, bas any information which leads him to 
bélieve that the matter should go over, I have no objection. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think the question of whether 
or not there should be a commission appointed is involved. I 
have no doubt but that the President can appoint a commission. 
He can appoint an agent to make any investigation he desires 
to have made. The thing that brings into power, into action, 
that commission or that agent is the wherewithal with which 
to operate. Of course, the President can appoint an agent, who 
may navigate the globe at the expense of the President or at the 
expense of his agent. Congress can not object. But it does not 
follow tliat Congress should make an appropriation every time 
the President wants to appoint an agent or a commission to tell 
him what he ought to do. The President is elected, and he is 
elected with the assumption on the part of the people that he has 
some intelligence himself and that it is not always necessary to 
substitute the intelligence of a commission for that of the 
President. Of course, if he lacks information or lacks the intel- 
ligence, then it may be necessary to appoint an agent or a com- 
mission to act as a sort of substitute for the President. That 
is exactly the situation that confronts us. 

Mr. President, the President has officers in Haiti. He has 
General Russell; he has admirals, or some one holding high 
rank in the Navy; he has officers of the Marine Corps; he has 
officers in the gendarmerie of Haiti, over which the President 
has control. He has other agents in Haiti. Those agents are 
all there at the present time, every one of them. 

The President has an agent as well in the person of a Doctor 
Freeman. Of course, it will be denied that Doctor Freeman is 
the President’s agent; but Doctor Freeman is in Haiti because 
the State Department told Haiti that they must take Doctor 
Freeman and put him at the head of the agricultural institute. 

Mr. President, it does not take very long to determine what 
is the matter in Haiti. The trouble in Haiti is that there are 
a lot of carpetbaggers there who are living upon the toil and 
misery of the Haitian people. There are men like Doctor Free- 
man, who is at the head of what is known as the Technique 
Institute, who draws a handsome salary out of the treasury 
of the Republic of Haiti, who receives his expenses and main- 
tains himself as a sort of king in a foreign land, and who is 
hated by the Haitian people, as he ought to be hated by the 
Haitian people. 

It would not take very long to investigate that situation. It 
would not take very long to investigate the situation concerning 
General Russell. It would not take very. long to investigate 
the insults that have been given to the natives of Haiti by 
American officers down there which, as a matter of fact, pre- 
cipitated the recent trouble in Haiti. 

It would not take very much investigation to ascertain that 
those ecarpetbaggers in Haiti are expending practically the 
entire Haitian customs receipts, to a large extent expending 
the income of the, Haitian Government, in building highways 
across that Republic for the benefit of a few American naval 
and military officers, in order that they might be able to drive 
their high-powered automobiles over those highways. 

Mr. President, the trouble in Haiti is the United States itself, 
The President is responsible. So I can not see any reason or 
excuse for appropriating $50,000 to be turned over to the Presi- 
dent with which to make an investigation to justify the perpetu- 
ation of American occupation of Haiti. In my opinion, that is 
the course that the proposed resolution approves. 
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I myself observed a highway in that little Republic, a highway 
built over mountains towering six or seven thousand feet high, 
the like of which is found only in the Rocky Mountain region 
of our own country, costing perhaps $150,000 to $250,000 a mile. 
Yet in Haiti the natives either go on foot or ride on burros, the 
native transportation systems of the Haitian people. Millions of 
dollars for highways the Haitians can not use. Far better if 
these millions were spent on schools and for the eradication of 
disease in the interior. Those people are not prepared for that 
type of highway any more than we were prepared for such 
highways a hundred years ago, 

As a result, the natives bringing 50 or 60 cents’ worth of prod- 
uce to the market at Port au Prince and other market centers 
of Haiti are driven off the highways; they must take to the 
gutters along the roads. { 

It does not take a $50,000 commission to determine what is 
the matter in Haiti. The President himself has it within his 
power to correct all the evils which now exist in Haiti. The 
President himself has the power to bring about reform in that 
Republic. The necessary reform is not a reform of the Haitian 
people, it is a reform of Americans in Haiti. 

Mr. President, I object to the consideration of the resolution 
at this time, and I object to the passage of the resolution at any 
time. I presume it will be passed, but that does not bar a 
Member of this body from opposing the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing that the resolution shall 
go over, in view of the fact that there is objection. My only idea 
in bringing it up was that it seemed that the more speedily we 
acted with regard to it perhaps the more speedily we would get 
out of Haiti. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Idaho a question. Did the committee have before it any 
facts on which it acted, and will the Senator file a report this 
evening so that we can look into the matter by to-morrow? 

Mr. BORAH. There is no report on the resolution. The 
President has asked for a commission in order that he might 
have accurate information on which to act. It is simply a 
question of whether we wish to give the President an expense 
account which will enable him to gather what he desires in the 
way of information. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The question is whether that would be 
equivalent to our indorsing the idea of the commission. As 
the Senator knows, we have created, directly and indirectly, a 
great many commissions. I think unless this is a matter of 
vital importance we should not send another commission down 
there. I think the President ought to inform Congress why the 
matter is so pressing. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall be very glad to take up some time with 
the Senator a discussion of whether we ought to create more 
commissions or not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am inclined to think we have now all 
the commissions we need. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED > 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1784. An act authorizing an appropriation for improvements 
upon the Goyernment-owned land at Wakefield, Westmoreland 
County, Va., the birthplace of George Washington; 

H. R. 3392. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 

Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 
the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea and Meigs Counties, 
Tenn. ; 
H. R. 3655. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Clinch River near Kingston, in Roane County, 
Tenn. ; and 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution to amend sections 3 and 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, con- 
struction, and maintenance of a memorial highway to connect 
Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington.” 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

CLAIM OF CHARLES J. HARRAH (8. DOO. NO. 70) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
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to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed : 
To the Congress of the United States: 

On October 31, 1929, I submitted to the Congress a report of 
the Secretary of State in regard to the claim of Charles J. 
Harrah, an American citizen, against the Government of Cuba, 
growing out of the destruction in 1917, of a railroad built and 
operated by him in the Proyince of Habana. 

In submitting the report mentioned, I recommended that an 
appropriation in the amount of $20,000 be made in order that 
the expenses which it would be necessary to incur on the part 
of the Government of the United States to prosecute the Harrah 
claim to settlement by arbitration might be met. I submit here- 
with a supplementary report of the Secretary of State, from 
which it will be observed that, in the light of developments in 
the arbitration proceedings to date, the amount previously men- 
tioned will not be sufficient to meet the necessary expenses of the 
arbitration and that $20,000. additional will be required. 

I recommend that an appropriation of $40,000 to provide for 
the costs of arbitrating the Harrah claim be made instead of 
$20,000, as previously recommended. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THE Warre House, January 22, 1930. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session, 

(All nominations received this day and those confirmed ap- 
peur at the end of to-day's Senate proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate sundry 
messages from the President transmitting executive nomina- 
tions, which were referred to the appropriate committees, and 
which appear at the end of to-day’s Senate proceedings. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported two treaties. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations. 

Mr. BORAH. From the Committee-on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably several nominations for which I ask im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the report from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations? The Chair hears none. The nominations 
will be read. 

GILCHRIST BAKER STOCKTON 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of Gilchrist Baker 
Stockton to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to Austria. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

CONSULS 


The legislative clerk read the names of Edward P. Lawton, 
jr., of Georgia, William Clark Vyse, of the District of Colum- 
bia, and Julian F. Harrington, of Massachusetts, to be consuls. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations will be confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read nominations for pro- 
motions in the Foreign Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations will be confirmed en bloc, and the President will be 
notified. 

CHARLES R. CAMERON 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Charles R. Cam- 
eron, of New York, to be a consul general. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


JOHN MOTLEY MOREHEAD 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of John Motley 
Morehead, of New York, to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Sweden. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


HENRY WHARTON SHOEMAKER 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of Henry Wharton 
Shoemaker, of Pennsylvania, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Bulgaria. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
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EDWARD PAGE, JR. 


The legislative clerk read the name of Edward Page, jr., of 
Massachusetts, to be a secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

RALPH H. BOOTH 

The legislative clerk read the name of Ralph H. Booth, of 
Michigan, to be enyoy extraordinary and nrinister plenipoten- 
tiary to Denmark. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

FRANKLIN MOTT GUNTHER 

The legislative clerk read the name of Franklin Mott Gunther, 
of Virginia, to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Ecuador. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the name of Mary O'Toole to be 
judge of the municipal court, District of Columbia; the name of 
Albert D. Walton to be United States attorney, district of Wyo- 
ming; the name of Frank M. Breshears to be United States 
marshal, district of Idaho; and the name of John L. Day to be 
United States marshal, district of Oregon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed and the President will be notified. 

POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the nominations of 
sundry postmasters. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the nominations of postmasters may be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
firmation en bloc of nominations of postmasters on the calendar? 

Mr. PHIPPS. With the exception of the name of John P. 
Balee, at Guthrie, Ky., the postmasters nominated should be con- 
firmed en bloc, but that one should be held over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With the exception of Cal- 
endar No. 1713, John P. Balee, Guthrie, Ky., all postmasters 
nominated are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be 
notified. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. As in legislative session, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Thursday, January 23, 1930, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 22 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Alexander P. Moore, of Pennsylvania, now ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Peru, to be ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Poland. 
ExNvox EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Edward E. Brodie, of Oregon, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Finland. 
Surveyor or Customs 
Frank B. W. Welch, of Portland, Me., to be surveyor of cus- 
toms in customs collection district No. 1, with headquarters at 
Portland, Me., in place of Edward E. Philbrook, deceased, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 22 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
Envoys EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Gilchrist Baker Stockton to Austria. 
John Motley Morehead to Sweden. 
Henry Wharton Shoemaker to Bulgaria. 
Ralph H. Booth to Denmark. 
Franklin Mott Gunther to Ecuador. 
SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Edward Page, jr. 
CONSUL GENERAL 

Charles R. Cameron. 

CoNsSULS 


Edward P. Lawton, jr. 
William Clarke Vyse. 
Julian F. Harrington. 
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CLASS 1 
Ferdinand L. Mayer. 

CLASS 2 
J. Klahr Huddle, 

CLASS 3 
Leland B. Morris. 
S. Pinkney Tuck, 

CLASS 4 
Joseph F. McGurk. 
Homer Brett. 

CLASS 5 
Harry F. Hawley. 
Romeyn Wormuth. 

CLASS 6 
Harold Playter. 
Walter S. Reineck. 

CLASS 7 
Sidney E. O'Donoghue. 
Thomas H. Robinson. 

CLASS 8 


Edward P. Lawton, jr. 
William Clarke Vyse. 
Julian F. Harrington. 


Jupce, MUNICIPAL Court 


Mary O'Toole, District of Columbia. 


UNITED Stares ATTORNEY 


Albert D. Walton, district of Wyoming. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL? 


Frank M. Breshears, district of Idaho. 
John L. Day, district of Oregon. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
John G. Sanderson, Courtland. 
Robert O. Spiegel, Falkville. 
Joseph Loranz, Jackson, 
William A. Dodd, Nauvoo. 
Moses B. Rushton, Ramer. 
Daisy White, River Falls. 
ARIZONA 
Dora H. Nutt, Coolidge. 
ARKANSAS 
William D. Eakes, Dover. 
David A. Welsh, Huntington. 
COLORADO 
Hubbard I. Boyd, Weldona. 
CONNECTICUT 
Florence C. Perry, Montville. 
DELAW ABE 
Clarence T. Esham, Frankford. 
GEORGIA 
Pierce E. Cody, Collins, 
IDAHO 


Frederick J. Rodgers, Midvale. 
George S. Mitchell, New Meadows, 
Hugh H. Hamilton, New Plymouth. 
Benjamin E. Weeks, Shoshone. 
Grace Eubanks, Winchester. 
INDIANA 


William Graham, Bloomington. 
Leo Yount, Brookston, 

Charles E. Jones, Hazleton. 
Ellen L. Coffman, Roachdale. 
Fred G. Kennedy, Whiting. 


IOWA 


Herschel H. Thornton, Adel. 
William H. Hall, Allerton. 
Frederick W. Werner, Amana. 
Milton W. Knapp, Aurora. 
Wallace R. Ramsay, Belmond. 
Ella K. Holt, Blanchard, 

Albert H. Dohrmann, Charlotte. 
Edward W. Teale, Davis City. 
William Foerstner, High. 

Martin A. Sandstrom, Kiron. 
Chester B. DeVeny, New Hartford. 
Oscar Smith, Plainfield. 

Ulysses G. Hunt, Plymouth. 

Elsie Lowe, Woodburn. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
David N. Wixon, Dennis Port. 
William H. Winslow, Mattapoisett. 
John H. Valentine, North Chelmsford. 
James E. Williams, North Dighton. 
Charles F. Slate, Northfield. 
Warren C. Hastings, Southwick. 
William A. Temple, Westboro. 

MICHIGAN 
Charles T. Greedus, Belleville. 
Henry S. Myers, Caro. 
Joseph M. Laselle, Crystal, 
Fred E. Hazle, De Witt. 
Ettie M. Meyer, Fowler. 
Platt A. Mumaw, Marshall, 
Harmon L. Fox, Mayville. 
William H. Richards, Perrinton. 
Sumner Blanchard, Perry. 
Glenn W. Davis, Reading. 
Claude E. Voss, Spring Lake. 
Jay W. Ellsworth, Wheeler. 


MINNESOTA 
Cora O. Smith, Bayport. 
Ross Knutson, Bird Island. 
Anna E. Baker, Brownton. 
Erna H. Benjamin, Kasota. 
Anton Malmberg, Lafayette. 
Louis E. Olson, Nicollet. 
Everett R. Vitalis, Shafer. 
James E. Ziska, Silver Lake, 
Ole S. Lofthus, Winthrop. 
NEBRASKA 
John F. White, Blair. 
Julius C. Moore, Waterloo. 
NEVADA 
Anna S. Michal, Round Mountain. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Grace E. Emerson, East Rochester. 
NEW YORK 
William E. Howard, Island Park. 
Melvin J. Doyle, Millbrook. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Noah J. Grimes, Cooleemee. 
Hannah J. Pate, Hope Mills. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Carl E. Peterson, Binford. 
Delbin A. Gibbs, Crosby. 
Reinhart Gilbertsen, Glenburn. 
Dora H. Loeppke, Pettibone. 
OHIO 
Effie L. Moore, Cleves. 
Clara V. Cope, Prospect, 
Randle B. Hickman, Wilberforce. 
OKLAHOMA 
Sara A. Loveland, Castle. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Wilterforce H. Stiles, Endeavor. 
Karl Mette, Woolrich. 
Mina Connell, Yatesboro. 
RHODE ISLAND 
William H. Follett, Howard. 
TENNESSEE 
Otis E. Jones, Prospect Station. 
TEXAS 
Arthur N. Richardson, Electra. 
Abel J. Durham, jr., Sabinal. 
James S. Bates, Slaton. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
William A. Ransdell, Ceredo. 
Philip Hager, Hamlin. 
Laura Y. Conner, Harpers Ferry. 
George L. Carlisle, Hillsboro. 
Joshua E. Buckley, Marlinton. 
Leslie C. Halbritter, Tunnelton. 
WISCONSIN 
Desire J. Baudhuin, Abrams. 
Ervin D. Koch, Kewaskum. 
Albert L. Treick, Kohler. 
Guy M. Boughton, St. Croix Falls, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, January 22, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We turn to Thy throne, 0 God, to bear testimony of Thy 
goodness, which is an ever-flowing stream. All majesty and all 
power are in Thy throne. Thou art infinite light whose beams 
shine forth forevermore; Thou art infinite love which is bless- 
ing and serying man everywhere. We praise Thee that it is 
Thy infinite nature to do these things. We thank Thee that Thy 
strength is for human weakness, that Thy purity is for human 
sin, and Thy mercy is for human selfishness. We rebuke our- 
selves for our narrow ranges of life; forgive us. Bestow upon 
her this day Thy comfort and peace—the one who has just 
lost a devoted and distinguished mother. May she be sustained 
by the abiding consciousness of the glory of the life that is to 
come. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate disagrees to the amendments 
of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) entitled 
“Joint resolution for the appointment of a joint committee of 
the Senate and House of Representatives to investigate the pay 
and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service,” requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. McMaster, Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. FLETCHER 
to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. JouHNson and Mr, Frercher members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the Senate as provided for 
in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and proyide for the dispo- 
sition of useless papers in the executive departments,” for the 
disposition of useless papers in the Department of Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPHAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the committees. 
The Clerk called the committees, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE CONFINEMENT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 


Mr. GRAHAM (when the Committee on the Judiciary was 
called). Mr. Speaker, by authority of the Judiciary Committee, 
I call up H. R. 6807, establishing two institutions for the con- 
finement of United States prisoners. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the bill may be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand, the bills which are to be presented to-day by 
the Judiciary Committee have been unanimously reported by 
that committee? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes: with the exception of two or three 
minor amendments, which the committee have authorized me 
to accept when they are offered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney General is hereby authorized 
and directed to select forthwith and procure two sites, of not less 
than 1,000 acres each, and cause to be erected thereon suitable buildings 
for two institutions for the confinement of male persons who have been 
or shall be convicted of offenses against the United States. One of such 
sites to be selected shall be situated north of 38° north latitude and 
east of 80° longitude to serve the northeastern section of the United 
States, and one of such sites shall be situated west of the Mississippi 
River. Both sites shall be selected with due regard to the source of 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In considering a Union Calendar bill in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole is it the practice to 
consider the bill in its entirety, by paragraphs, or by sections? 

The SPEAKER. The bill is considered by sections under 
the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, while this bill and the four 
succeeding bills haye been the subject of public hearings, 
attended by the Attorney General and the superintendent of 
prisons, and have been considered in executive session by the 
committee, and the committee has rendered a unanimous report 
upon them and desires their passage, with a few minor amend- 
ments, which haye been unanimously agreed to by the com- 
mittee, I feel that it is due to the Members of the House that 
there should be a short explanation of the character of this bill. 

This is House bill 6807. It was introduced by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL]. I quote from a communication by 
the Attorney General, Mr. Mitchell: 


Relief for the intolerably overcrowded condition of our correctional 
institutions is imperative. The proposed bill seeks to accomplish this 
by authorizing the establishment of a reformatory west of the Missis- 
sippi River and a penitentiary in the northeastern section of the 
country. The Atlanta Penitentiary now has about 3,800 inmates, 
whereas it has a normal capacity of but 1,712. It could, however, 
with reasonableness accommodate about 2,000. The Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary is about the same size as the institution at Atlanta. Even in 
an emergency it should not be required to house more than 2,000 men. 
To accommodate the nearly 3,900 men who are incarcerated at that 
institution it has been necessary to place eight men in a cell which is 
designed for four and to press into use as dormitories badly ventilated 
and lighted basements and corridors, The kitchen and mess facilities 
are so overburdened that the evening meal must be served beginning at 
3.10 p. m, 


I am sure the House Members are aware of conditions all 
over the country and that this picture from the pen of the At- 
torney General is not an overdraft upon the situation. The 
crying need is for these additional places of confinement, and it 
is absolutely essential, in order to work out this reform and 
make it wholesome and beneficial, that we move at once to pass 
these bills, so that the construction of these institutions may 
be taken up. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. One of the worst conditions, as I under- 
stand it, is putting more than one man into each cell. 

Mr. DYER. The cells provide space for four men, but the 
statement of the chairman is that they are putting eight men in 
each cell. 

Mr. McKEOWN. One of the things which the people of the 
country object to is that they are compelled to put more than 
one man into each of these cells. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
rania has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

I desire to call the attention of the House not only to the 
pending bill but to other bills that will be called up for your 
consideration in the course of the day. There is no argument 
but that these new penal institutions herein provided are ab- 
solutely necessary. Besides this one we bave a bill authoriz- 
ing the construction of a so-called penal hospital, and we have 
only recently authorized the construction of two institutions for 
drug addicts. 

The conditions in the present Federal penal institutions, 
as the chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, stated, in 
quoting a communication from the Attorney General, are so 
overcrowded that more penal institutions are necessary, and 
this brings up the question of whether or not our jail population 
is growing out of proportion to our population growth. I am 
sure a comparison of the percentages will indicate that not only 
in the Federal penitentiaries but also in the State penitentiaries 
we now have an increasing percentage of prison population 
over the normal population growth of the country. 

A great many of the prisoners now committed to these penal 
institutions are committed for violation of recent prohibitory 
statutes. 

Gentlemen, with the provision we make to-day calling for the 
spending of $7,000,000, by the time the buildings are constructed 
and completed, we will still haye probably the same conditions 
in our Federal penitentiaries; in other words, the growth of 
prison population is greater than there is any possibility of 
building prisons to accommodate them. This is January, 1930, 
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In all probability, the new prisons and the new hospital will 
be completed, say, by the end of 1931, but by that time the 
increase in Federal prisoners will be such as to maintain the 
present crowded condition in the existing Federal penitentiaries 
as wed as in the new penitentiaries provided under this bill. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, only recently we had to evucuate the mili- 
tary prison at Fort Leavenworth, transfer all of the military 
prisoners to Governors Island, N. Y., and turn the military 
prison over to the Department of Justice, and that is now 
crowded. Sooner or later, Mr. Speaker, we will be confronted 
with the proposition of whether or not we are going to continue 
to build prisons, increase prison population, or whether we will 
study the question constructively, find the cause of the increased 
number of prisoners, and abolish the cause. This is the scien- 
tific way of doing it. 
It is not contended that ali of these prisoners are hardened 
. criminals. No such contention can be made. A great many of 
these prisoners, at least 50 per cent of the increase in your Fed- 
eral penitentiaries, are there for violation of the prohibition 
law. The time must come very soon when we will have to stop 
building prisons and committing prisoners, and commence re- 
pealing some of the laws to which there is universal resistance. 
I refer to the prohibition laws. It is prohibition that has caused 
most all the troubles for which we are legislating and on 
which we are spending hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE 
JUDICIARY, AND THE DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 
Mr. SHREVE, by direction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, submitted a privileged report on the bill (H. R. 8960) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice, for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, which was 
read a first and second time and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Union Calendar and ordered printed, 
Mr. BANKHEAD reserved all points of order on the bill. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE CONFINEMENT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the pro 
forma amendment to strike out the last two words simply to 
say a word or two along the lines of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra]. What the gentleman 
has stated has been said with very great reason. One of the 
troubles with the prisons, for which the Congress is not to 
blame and one which does not obviate the necessity for this 
legislation, lies in the judiciary. 

In my judgment, there are a great many persons being sent 
to the penitentiaries to-day by the judges of the Federal courts 
that ought not to be sent there. I have noted in my own sec- 
tion and in many others of the country that judges are con- 
tinually sending to the prisons young men of 18, 20, and 21 
years of age. We have probation systems that the judges can 
use in matters of this kind, and, besides, they can sentence them 
to short sentences in the jails. This applies not only to the 
prohibition law, which I think is being used most unjustly by 
some of the judges in sending violators of that law to the 
penitentiary for long terms. That is one of the reasons for 
55 filling up of our penitentiaries, but there are other statutes 

volved, 

I have paid some attention to a statute that we enacted some 
10 years ago, of which I was the author, known as the na- 
tional automobile theft act. We presented this legislation to 
the Congress aud I think it was enacted into law on the theory 
that it was necessary in order to have the use of Federal 
officials and the judiciary in putting an end to a lot of automo- 
bile stealing; but what I had in mind when I presented the 
measure and what I think the Congress had in mind, was to 
stop these offenses wherein men would steal automobiles and 
carry them into other States and put them into the hands of 
other thieves who were cooperating with them and thereby 
create a business of dealing in stolen automobiles in interstate 
commerce, 

I have noticed, however, that the Federal judiciary, Mr. 
Speaker, is sending young men to the penitentiary for violation 
of this law, when, in my humble judgment, they are mere cases 
of joy rides by young men who get hold of a car and drive it 
into some other State without any intention of committing a 
crime such as the one contemplated under this statute. 

I think the members of the judiciary themselyes should show 
a little more human judgment and human kindness, because we 
must and do place in them discretion in the handling of these 
eases and in the enforcement of the law. Unless some of the 
judges use more common sense and sound intelligent discretion 
in passing sentences in such cases, I will introduce a bill to 
repeal the law. s 
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Some of the judges seem to think that they must send every- 
one possible to the penitentiary. It applies not only to thefts 
of automobiles but prohibition. The penitentiaries are receiving 
more inmates from these two laws than any other law on the 
statute books. If they keep on as they are doing now, and as 
stated by the gentleman from New York, when we come to an- 
other Congress there will be demand for additional prisons, 
because some judges seem to think that all violators of the pro- 
hibition and automobile theft laws must be sent to the Federal 
prisons. 

There is no doubt but what some of these offenders should 
be punished and punished severely, but the courts must use 
discretion in the enforcement of the prohibition law as well 
as in the national automobile theft act and other acts on the 
staute books. 

The Judiciary Committee is recommending laws, including 
probation officers, to assist the courts, so that young men charged 
with offenses punishable by penitentiary imprisonment should 
not be sent there in all instances, but to give them a chance 
and an opportunity to reform and make amends for the first 
offense, which in many instances they did not intend to commit 
the crime contemplated under the statute. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I fully agree 
that these two institutions provided for in the bill are badly 
and sadly needed. I agree with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GRAHAM], the chairman of the committee, that 
the conditions in the Federal penitentiaries are deplorable. 
Two years ago the committee was appointed and reported, and 
the facts clearly demonstrated that the prevailing conditions in 
our penal institutions are beyond description or comprehension. 
They are overcrowded, unsanitary, and the prisoners ill treated, 
and in view of that fact it is necessary that additional housing 
facilities be erected. 

But, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I recall that 12 years ago 
on the floor of this House, when the leaders of prohibition adyo- 
cated the eighteenth amendment and later the Volstead Act, 
they assured the House and the country that by the adoption 
of the prohibition laws the country wonld not need any peni- 
tentiaries ; and I recall that shortly after the enactment of the 
Volstead law they offered a report showing that two county 
jails had been closed, and the great applause that followed that 
report. Consider, then, this report from the press of last month 
which states that Federal prohibition officers arrested 66,195 
persons during the fiscal year which ended June 30 and ussisted 
in the arrest of 11,156 more by State officers, one State alone 
presenting the astounding figure of 8,265 arrests. I call atten- 
tion to the fact, and which is substantiated by the facts, that 
prohibition can not eliminate crime nor make for law and order, 
and offer the results of the prohibition experiment in other 
countries. 

Not only are all of our old penal institutions needed, but it 
has been shown and proven that there is an ever-increasing 
demand for additional and larger buildings; we can not build 
them fast enough, and we will continue to need them unless the 
remedy is accepted. 

Not only are the Federal penitentiaries overcrowded, but the 
State and county jails are in the same condition. If you con- 
tinue the prohibition law for a few more years, instead of hav- 
ing a few new penal institutions you will be obliged to increase 
them as rapidly as they can be built, and still you will not be 
able to care for these terrible criminals that have dared at 
times to take a drink of beer or a drink of wine. 

I feel that it is the opportune time, in view of the conditions, 
that the House—you prohibitionists—should start to consider 
seriously the existing conditions so that we would not be obliged 
to read daily of the slaughtering of American citizens. 

Surely we do not want to fill the penal institutions with men 
who are good, law-abiding citizens, whose reputations at home 
are invariably of the highest type, but who might be guilty of 
the great crime of violating the Volstead Act by making a little 
brew at home which contains more than one-half of 1 per cent 
alcohol, 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from Florida generally makes 
a speech instead of asking a question. 

Mr. GREEN. Oh, no; I want to ask a question. 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. If you repeal the prohibition law, you will have 
double the penal institutions? 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, my friend, for nearly 100 years before 
prohibition the jails in this country were at no time over- 
crowded. There was plenty of room, so constructed and in- 
tended for actual criminals, not for citizens who because they 
refused to have prescribed for them what they shall drink and 
eat, especially when it does not interfere with the rights and 
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privileges of thelr neighbors. They can not believe that the 
taking of a glass of beer or wine, recognized by all reliable 
physicians to be nutritious, wholesome, healthful, and beneficial, 
is a crime. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, instead of devoting 
time and money to build houses of correction, I think it is time 
that you prohibitionists, and I do not mean the professional 
prohibitionists but you honest, well-meaning, and sincere pro- 
hibitionists, should seriously consider conditions now existing 
in this country. If you will really investigate the conditions 
and not rely upon the reports of the Anti-Saloon League and 
some political bishops, I feel satisfied that you will come to the 
conclusion that you have made a grave mistake in inflicting pro- 
hibition on the United States, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute more. 

The SpEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. In Canada, and in every other nation where 
the people are permitted to obtain their glass of beer or wine 
under the law, they have no need for additional penitentiaries. 
Their jails are not overcrowded, and I feel we should give due 
and careful consideration to that system which operates in Can- 
ada. I have introduced a joint resolution amending the eight- 
eenth amendment, giving the States the right to legislate on 
this important question so that we could within a reasonable 
period of time eliminate the deplorable conditions now confront- 
ing us. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. If I have the time, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. YATES. I ask unanimous consent that the time be ex- 
tended for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. I want to know whether this is a new position 
on the part of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. SABATH, No; it is not, because I did secure hearings 
on a similar joint resolution two years ago before the Committee 
on the Judiciary, House Resolution 203, and now I have pending 
House Resolution 99, and I say this to my prohibition friend from 
my State, my colleague, that a great majority of prohibition 
leaders—and I do not mean by that the professional prohibition 
leaders—who have studied the conditions agree with me that 
something must be done, and that the plan that I have proposed, 
and which others have advocated, is the only solution of the 
unfortunate and pitiful condition that the country is in to-day. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas, Is the gentleman for or against the 
prohibition law? 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, the gentleman knows that I am against 
it, because it is a damnable law; a law that makes criminals out 
of otherwise honest and law-abiding citizens, a law responsible 
for the killing of hundreds of officials and citizens. Yes; I am 
for its repeal, and am Satisfied that you will some day agree 
with me. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to everything 
except the bill. I do not intend to discuss the prohibition angle 
of this except to say that this bill is a sign of reform upon the 
part of the Government. We are now going to jail prohibition 
violators instead of shooting them on sight. I rise principally 
to-day to congratulate the Attorney General on his recent order 
forbidding the use of wire tapping for the purpose of getting 
evidence. This, to my mind, was always un-American, Russian, 
repugnant, and a violation of the sanctity of the home, which 
made it subject to all kinds of abuses. I think the Attorney 
General has shown a fine spirit of Americanism and a true 
regard for the law and shows himself an excellent lawyer in his 
recent order. 

I am generally for any bill the distinguished chairman of this 
committee comes in with, but I want to make a reservation, 
because I do not know what he is going to do within the next 
few days. I am heartily in accord with him on this bill. Fol- 
lowing up the suggestion made by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Dyer], there is a tendency to exaggerate the application of 
too many of our laws which were passed for a good purpose. 
The gentleman from Missouri referred to his own act, the Dyer 
Act. Let me make this reference to the Mann Act. The Mann 
Act was intended to stop general white slavery, to stop profes- 
sional white slavery. It has been extended to include the poor 
fellow who gets infatuated and runs off on an unofficial honey- 
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moon or goes to a week-end resort with his inamorata. The 
result is that he has either to be blackmailed the rest of his life 
or go to jail. The fallacy of extending the Mann Act to this 
unprofessional, so-called violator of the Mann Act should be 
stopped by law. Men are in jail now for doing nothing more 
than a little foolish thing. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the present problem, gener- 
ally, I read in a newspaper the other day that the reason we 
have steel blocks in all our jails—Federal, State, and city—is 
because there is an organization that has a patent on the steel 
cell block, and that there has been a propaganda for a perpetua- 
tion of this system of punishment, although, as a matter of 
fact, only a very few of the men who are sent to prison should 
be confined in steel cell blocks. This thing should be looked 
into, I think it is the sentiment of experienced penologists that 
the steel block cell system should be generally abolished and 
preserved only for those who deserve that sort of punishment, 
and I think such propaganda should be investigated by Con- 
gress. It is the most inhuman thing I ever heard of. This 
herding of prisoners together is bad. The man who goes to 
prison who has never done anything but the crime for which 
he has been sent there meets up with old-timers, and after leav- 
ing he joins them again, and gets back into prison. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that we have an 
experiment in the District of Columbia, where there is an insti- 
tution, a workhouse, with not even a wall around it. The men 
are living in small separate buildings, and there has not been 
an escape from that institution since it was put in operation. 

Mr. BLACK. Former Governor Smith, of New York, and 
Governor Roosevelt, of New York, have suggested that punish- 
ment be inflicted on conviction by a board of scientists. If a 
judge has had a bad night and a boy comes before him, he gets 
from now on, while the next night the judge may have had a 
good sleep, and when another boy comes before him the next 
day for the same offense he gets a year and a day. 

That does not make for the cure of crime at all. I had a 
case where a young fellow pleaded guilty. In the case called 
before there was an irritating lawyer, and he annoyed the judge, 
and the judge, because of his irritation, gave my man 10 years 
when he was supposed to get 5. The judge's severity was in- 
fluenced by his irritation in the other case. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentieman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask for one minute more, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. I have a resolution to the effect that Congress 
should appoint a committee to see if we can not find some way 
of obtaining information about ex-convicts seeking employment, 
so that they might secure it. Many convicts go back to jail 
because they can not get employment after they leave. Nowa- 
days, when big business is being merged, if a man has once been 
in jail, the only thing for him to do to escape starvation is to go 
back to jail. We should give such men a chance. If we had 
some such information bureau, we could cut down the sentences 
of all our prisoners. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: On page 1, line 4, 
following the comma after the word “ sites,” insert the words “one in 
the State of Idaho and one in the State of Obio.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground that it seeks to provide 
specific places where the proposed institutions are to be located. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the fact that we 
have this bill before us completely rebuts one of the main argu- 
ments of the prohibitionists when they foisted upon the Ameri- 
can people the sumptuary prohibition laws. They told us then 
that the jails would be emptied if we adopted the eighteenth 


amendment and the Volstead Act. 


What are the facts? We find that the jails are full to capac- 
ity and overflowing under prohibition. 

Pretty soon we shall have another bill pending in Congress 
that will rebut another claim of the prohibitionists. They told 
us that prohibition would relieve the congestion of criminal 
cases pending in the courts because it would reduce crime. We 
shall be called upon before long to provide more judges and 
more laws in order to relieve the congestion in the Federal 
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courts resulting from the extraordinary increase in crime and 
criminals under prohibition. Police statistics from all over the 
country indicate that the number of cases of drunkenness and 
intoxicated automobile drivers is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, all out of proportion to the increase in population and 
to the increase in the number of automobiles, 

Mr. Speaker, I have offered this amendment in good faith, 
and I hope it will be adopted. When we study the police statis- 
tics of the States of Idaho and Ohio we find that the inhabitants 
of those States are among the leaders when it comes to pro- 
hibitionlaw violations, We find in the city of Cleveland, the 
largest city in Ohio, that 5,121 drunks were arrested in 1919 
prior to prohibition and 82,925 in 1928 under prohibition. The 
recent wholesale arrests of public officials for prohibition-law 
violations in Indiana and Idaho are fresh in the minds of the 
public. The citizens of Idaho and Ohio do not drink the way 
their statesmen talk and vote in legislative halls. Adopt my 
amendment so that the many proliibitionlaw violators in the 
States of Idaho and Ohio can be confined in prisons near to their 
homes, families, and friends, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be closed in 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
closed in 10 minutes. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
oppose the amendment which has been offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer], for the reason that the amend- 
ment proposes a Federal penitentiary in the State of Idaho, 
whereas we have a Federal penitentiary in the next Western 
State—the State of Washington—and if that Federal peniten- 
tiary is to function properly it is in need of enlargement, 

It is true that a letter to Chairman Granam, dated Novem- 
ber 25, 1929, after discussing the several Federal prisons, said: 


The McNeil Island Penitentiary, located on a remote and inaccessible 
island in Puget Sound, Wash., is a most unsatisfactory makeshift which 
the Federal Government has continued to expand because of the ever- 
increasing number of Federal offenders who had to be sent somewhere 
to serve their sentences, Everyone who has visited it, including the 
congressional investigating committee, has recommended against its 
further expansion. Most of them agree that It would be wise and eco- 
nomical to reduce its population until it is housing only those prisoners 
wlio are sentenced from the courts of Washington and Oregon. 


The Attorney General also wrote: 


Relief for the intolerably overcrowded conditions of the Federal 
prisons is the first objective of the legislative program of the adminis- 
tration for the improvement of the Federal-prison system. The larger 
penitentiaries are now housing more than twice their normal capacity. 


I am of the opinion that McNeil Island Prison will be en- 
larged for the reason that a Budget estimate is now pending 
before the Appropriations Committee for $177,000 for purchase 
of 3.020 acres on McNeil Island for penitentiary uses, additional 
water supply, and for more garden and grazing space. I 
submit the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PRISONS, 
Washington, January 21, 1930. 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Coxanxssuax Jonxsůox: With further reference to our 
conversation to-day, I am inclosing herewith an office memorandum in 
explanation of the estimate of $177,000 now pending before the Appro- 
priations Committee. Also a list of persons owning property, which it 
is proposed to acquire for governmental purposes. 

According to an estimate submitted by the warden, the cost of 
purchasing the total acreage of the island (3,920 acres) would be 
approximately $450,000, 

The estimate above mentioned was submitted because of the existence 
of an emergency due to an inadequate water supply, making it neces- 
sary to acquire an additional area on which surface wells might be 
dried and water system installed to guard against the shortage of 
water such as has recently occurred. 

I understand this estimate will authorize us to acquire all the 
additional land needed on the island at this particular time. I do not 
belieye it would be necessary to carry any amendment in the pending 
legislation to effect this purpose. 

Yours very truly, 
SANFORD BATES, 
Superintendent of Prisons. 


The supplemental Budget item is one of the provisions of 
House Document No. 172, 


Seventy-first Congress, second ses- 
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sion. This is a presidential recommendation and is at the 
suggestion of Warden Archer, of McNeil Island Penitentiary. 
I shall insert in these remarks a statement of property owners, 
showing the acreage of lands on Gertrude and McNeil Islands, 
aggregating 1,651.66 acres, which it is intended to purchase, 
The estimate of $177,000 is submitted by the warden, based on 
information secured from the files and other sources, 

When the Government acquires title to the property included 
in the attached list, it will then be in control of all that portion 
of the island lying east of the west boundary of sections 27, 22, 
16, and 9, which includes Still Harbor and the entire area of 
Gertrude Island, on which is a post office. 

Mr, Speaker, I have attempted for more than 14 years to 
straighten up the situation at McNeil. A long time ago a pro- 
posal to buy the whole of McNeil Island was accepted by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, then chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
but investigation disclosed that some one, said to have been on 
the inside, secured an option on some of the best land at $300 
an acre, 

Other good land was at that time appraised at about $100 an 
acre—some of it $50. Much of the improved land is good and 
has a real value. Part of the land on the island consists of 
gulches and glacial gouges, so that it is of not much value. 
Other parts of it were originally homesteaded and are held by 
citizens who have gone more and more into intensive farming, 
the cultivation of berries, and so on. The reason I have hesi- 
tated to introduce bills for the last several years is that every 
time a movement starts which looks to the purchase of a fur- 
ther portion of that island the owners of property there are 
upset and do not know whether they should go ahead with the 
building of barns, the making of improvements, and so forth. 
Also the occasional escapes of dangerous prisoners, such as Roy 
Gardner, Sometimes 6 to 12 or 15 have escaped the guards and 
terrorized the island residents until picked up again. Few 
escape across the swift, cold waters. 

Therefore, although I have been in great doubt as to the ad- 
visability of taking another 4,000 acres off of the Pierce County 
tax rolls, most of the mail received by me on this subject urges 
the sale. I am glad that the matter seems on the way to be set- 
tled soon definitely. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have been informed that there is a bill 
now being prepared which will take care of the island situation 
to which the gentleman has referred, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am glad to haye the chair- 
man confirm my statements. If the McNeil Island United 
States Prison is to be kept there, it needs to be enlarged. It 
was originally established in the early days for Alaskan and 
other territorial prisoners. In those days travel was hard and 
slow as far east as Leavenworth. Originally the island was 
intended to care for about 350 prisoners. In the course of time 
it has been enlarged to accommodate about 600 by the addition 
of wings, and so on; much of the work haying been done by 
the prisoners. The population of the prison is now more than 
600, and, unfortunately, the dining room, kitchen, and kitchen 
equipment are still for a capacity of about 330 persons, which 
makes an intolerable situation. They have to feed the prison- 
ers in slowly served relays. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three additional minutes, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I should like to call the at- 
tention of the members of the Judiciary Committee and others 
to the fact that at McNeil Island there are usually 150 or 
more Chinese prisoners at a time who have been convicted 
of violating the narcotics act. They are sentenced for 2, 4, 6, 
8, and 10 years. They have to be deported when their time is 
up. The United States feeds them for years, turns them out 
old and decrepit, and then under the law they have to be sent 
back to China. That is a waste of money. Now, we should 
not propose an act which would permit aliens to commit crimes 
for the purpose of being deported to their own countries, 
although sometimes they want to do that, but we could pass a 
blanket act to cancel the sentences of many of these kinds of 
cases, provided immediate deportation can be effected. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
I desire to add the following list: 
Property owners and acreage of lands on Gertrude and McNeil Islands, 


State of Washington, township 20 north, range 1 east, Willamette 
meridian 


129. 51 
ected 25. 92 
7.2 
5.15 
15, 44 
11. 85 
10. 00 
25. 20 
15.00 
10. 00 
10.00 
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10, 00 
J.. . —— 280. 17 
9. 89 
9. 89 
9.80 
10.00 
5.00 
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10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10. 00 
10.00 
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1/12 | Seaberg, A. G. 29. 00 
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Lagstrom, K. W 
2/4 | Johnson, Carl T 100. 00 
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2/6 | Tangen, Gust and Emma. 22. 50 
UT | Strand, R. 1.00 
2/8 | Burkman, Millie. 13. 33 
2/9 | Tangen, Gust 13. 34 
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1 | hoe F 
1 c SNE See . 
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3/4 | Westman, Minnie 10, 00 
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3/6 | Holm, Emma J... 6, 66 
3/7 | Griggs, Alice M. 6. 67 
8/8. Savage, Jennie Cs. 22 ocean ene 6. 67 
3/9 | Haines, = 5.00 
4 | Small, Anna 20. 00 
4/1 | Garvin, C. R 10, 00 
4/4 | Corrie, James 10. 00 
4/5 | No „Christ 10. 00 
4/61 Orwick, de 10. 00 
A | Amerson, ATO adana an adaa 10. 00 
4/8 | School District No. 103_............-.......--..... 1.00 
4/9 | Anderson, Agnes. 10. 00 
4/10 | Hannem, B. N 30. 00 
4/11 i 9.00 
1.29 
TT:!!! rs St BASES 599. 20 
ä . 80 
2 Paul, Alonzo. 11. 86 
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2/2 | Hofstad, P. E 8. 80 
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4/1 | Sherman, S. D. 3, 69 
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4/3 St. Ann’s Home. 8.85 
Wii ! TTT ERR 198. 18 
1 | Sisters of St. Francis 35.42 
1/1 | O'Reilly, Jas. P. 40.00 
1/2 | McGoldrick 4.33 
1/3 | Nelson, Nellie 30. 50 
4 | Fransioll, P. L. 40. 00 
4/1 Julin, Ida 8. 40. 00 
— State of Washington 40. 00 
40. 00 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The supplemental estimate of 
the Bureau of the Budget is in the following words: 


United States penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wasb., construction: For 
construction and repair of buildings, including purchase and installation 
of machinery and equipment, acquisition of land adjacent to Govern- 
ment-owned property on McNeil Island, and all necessary expenses inci- 
dent thereto, to be expended so as to give the maximum amount of 
employment to inmates of the institution (submitted), $237,000. 


This is divided $177,000 for purchase of land and $60,000 for 
water supply. It is expected that $137,000 will purchase about 
1,600 acres. 

The deficiency appropriation estimated to carry on McNeil 
Island prison for the rest of the fiscal year calls for $85,456 
more than the basic appropriation. 

The estimate for McNeil Island consists of $23,600 for person- 
nel and $62,598 for maintenance, based on an estimated average 
daily population of 1,000 prisoners at a per capita cost of 85 
cents a day. 

The estimate for Alderson consists of $24,849 for personnel 
and $63,875 for maintenance, based on an estimated average 
daily population of 500 inmates, which is the capacity of the 
institution, at a per capita cost of $1.25 a day. 

Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, it 
matters not to me where the additional prisons are located. I 
am not interested in that, but I am interested in seeing thenr 
constructed. Time and again I have contended on this floor 
that the various departments are not going ahead as they should 
in carrying out the instructions of Congress, within a reason- 
able time, when laws are passed authorizing the construction 
of public buildings. I raise this question in the hope that the 
Chief Executive will see that some method is adopted that will 
result in the work starting now, so that to some extent at least 
relief will be extended to the unemployed. 

The Secretary of Labor states in this morning’s paper that 
with the turn of the new year this situation has shown improve- 
ment. I do not question the reports he hag received, but I have 
no infcrmation either from the publie press or from labor leaders 
and friends in my city, St. Louis, that there has been a change 
for the better. Every day brings me information of the great 
distress among the poor and unemployed in my city. In Mon- 
day’s St. Louis Post-Dispatch will be found a cartoon drawn by 
Daniel R. Fitzpatrick. It depicts an unfortunate man without 
overcoat, suffering from the cold, reaching the gates of an in- 
dustrial establishment only to be confronted by the now familiar 
sign No help wanted.” The title of the cartoon is “A Reform 
We Might Better Be Working On.” 

I commend that cartoon to my dry friends. If they want to 
be of some real assistance to humanity, here is an opportunity. 
The drys have materially assisted in bringing about this un- 
employment situation. Several hundred thousand nren and 
women, directly or indirectly, depending upon the brewing indus- 
try, were thrown out of employment and forced to enter new 
fields when the manufacture and sale of beer was prohibited. 

I intended to offer an amendment to the bill requiring the 
executive department to construct the proposed new prisons 
within a certain time limit, but I am assured by the author 
of the bill, the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], it is 
distinctly understood, although not specifically mentioned in the 


270,25 | bill, that the work should go on immediately. I hope the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. SNELL] will see that this promise is 
carried out. 

I introduced a bill several years ago for the construction of 
two United States prison hospitals for narcotic addicts. I kept 
after the Attorney General and the Bureau of the Budget until, 
finally, the Attorney General sent down what is now known 
as the Porter Act. I supported the bill before the Judiciary 
Committee and on the floor. How long ago has that been? 
It became a law about two years ago, if I am not mistaken in 
the time. Congress made provisions for the construction of 
the two farms or hospitals because we were told the peniten- 
tiaries were overrun with drug addicts; told that an emergency 
existed. A hearing at which the wardens of the penitentiaries 
appeared disclosed this to be a fact. What has happened since 
Congress made provisions for the care of those unfortunates? 
The site has not even been selected. How long is it going to 
be before those institutions are established? Are we going 
to build them for this generation or for the next generation? 

It seems to me the Recorp should show it is the intent of 
Congress in authorizing the construction of buildings of this 
character, and, in fact, all public buildings, that the administra- 
tive officials should thoroughly understand that the work is to 
be done immediately and not 5 or 10 years from now. 

I hope the officials of the Government will take some notice 
of the intent and desire of Congress. 

As I have stated many times before, in times of distress, such 
as we are now experiencing, the Government should lead the 
way in expediting construction of public projects. How can the 
President expect private corporations, as well as States and 
municipalities, to proceed at once if the Government does not 
set the example? By delaying these projects the Government 
sets a bad example. Red tape must be cast aside if we are to 
alleviate unemployment through the expenditure of public funds. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Nec. 3. Upon the selection of appropriate sites the Attorney General 
shall submit to Congress estimates of the cost of purchasing the same, 
and of remodeling, constructing, and equipping the necessary buildings 
thereon, The Attorney General, at the same time and annually there- 
after, shall submit estimates covering the expense of maintaining and 
operating such institutions, including salaries of all necessary officers 
and employees. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do this for the purpose of calling the attention 
of members of the committee to the final sentence in section 5 
of the bill. This carries a proyision which authorizes the 
Attorney General “to establish and conduct industries, farms, 
and other activities.” 

There is no limitation upon what may be done with the 
products of these factories and farms. These products may be 
sold in commerce generally; they may be sold in competition 
with the products of free labor. 

Section 6 provides that the Attorney General may establish 
“industries” and “factories,” the products of which shall be 
devoted to the use of the United States Government. 

It is quite obvious that the provisions of the two sections are 
not in duplication. A field for operation must be given to both, 
and since the Attorney General has authority to establish fac- 
tories for the production of products confined to the use of the 
Government and also to establish factories for the manufac- 
ture of products with no limitation put upon their use or dispo- 
sition, if is quite obvious that a correct interpretation of the 
bill is that the factories provided for in section 5, the use of 
which is not limited, may be used for the production of prod- 
ucts for commerce generally. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In just a moment. What I want to 
ask of the committee is whether that was the intention of the 
committee and whether they propose to stand for that policy. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would reply to the question by saying that 
we do not stand for any such policy. I would also reply to 
the question that section 5 does not create any such policy, and 
that the matter is controlled and that it was after communica- 
tion at the hearings and afterwards with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and those who are supposed to represent the in- 
terests of that class, and the bill provides that the products 
shall be sold only to departments of the Government and for 
use jn the prisons, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That limitation is provided upon the 
factories and industries established by section 6. There is no 
such limitation upon the products of the factories established 
under section 5. 
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I have no doubt that it was stated to the labor representatives 
who appeared before the committee that it was not the policy of 
the committee to do that. Probably they were misled by such 
a statement. I say to the gentleman that there is not the slight- 
est doubt, according to the accepted rules of judicial interpreta- 
tion of statutes, that these factory products—— 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In a moment, 

Mr. GRAHAM. I want to call attention—— 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But I want to say something myself. 

Mr. GRAHAM, But the gentleman quoted something, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But I decline to yield. 

According to all accepted rules of judicial interpretation of 
statutes, there is no limitation whatever upon the factories to 
be established under section 5. Any lawyer ought to know that; 
any real lawyer knows it. If it is not the purpose of the com- 
mittee to have such competition with free labor, the committee 
ought to introduce into this section 5 some limitation which 
would prevent the sale of these products in commerce or the 
use of such products to the Government. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I thoroughly agree with the inter- 
pretation that the gentleman puts upon section 5 and I would 
like to invite his attention to the fact that section 6 seems to 
go very much farther, even so far as the matter with which it 
deals is concerned, than we have gone heretofore in determining 
what work shall be conducted at Federal penitentiaries. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for one minute more 
in which to yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I desire now to answer the gentleman if he 
will permit me. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Then I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRAHAM. At the top of page 4 you will find these 
words: 


In connection with the maintenance and operation of said institutions, 


Now, that is all. It is limited to that, in connection with 


maintenance, and then if the gentleman will read section 6, all | 


the limitations he asks for are there. 

Mr. Green sent word that, so far as the bill was concerned, 
it met with the approval of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Green is not a lawyer, and I do not 
know how well be was advised as to the legal significance of 
the provision of the bill to which I object. 

Let me invite attention to these provisions: In connection 
with the “operation and maintenance” of these institutions— 
and they might as well read in connection with the “ operation“ 
of the institutions—the Attorney General is authorized to estab- 
lish and conduct “industries, farms, and other activities.” To 
do what? To manufacture products for general use or for com- 


merce is the necessary implication. Any court worthy of the 


name would so decide if called upon to construe the section in 
connection with section 6. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, under section 5 he could go 
out and establish a farm or other industry. Under section 6 he 
could not operate the industry. Why would he want to estab- 
lish an industry that he could not carry on? He could establish 
a farm or an industry under one of these sections but he could 
not operate it. So the point made by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama falls of its own weight. Suppose he does, he could not 
work the prisoners except to do the things specified in section 6. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I urge on those who are 
opposed to the policy of the Government bringing prison labor 
into competition with free labor—I urge that they consider the 
meaning of these two sections, sections 5 and 6. 

Section 5 authorizes the Attorney General in the operation of 
these two prisons to conduct the farms and other industries 
without limitation on what shall be done with the products. 
Section 6 anthorizes the operation of industries but limits their 
products to the use of the Government. 

There are two kinds of industries provided for. The Attorney 
General may operate one shop to produce products which shall 
be used by the Government exclusively, but operate another 
shop under section 5 of the bill for the production of goods to 
be sold in the market in competition with free labor. 

We are bound under the accepted rules for the construction 
of statutes to give operation to every provision in both sections 
where it is not plain and clear that they are intended to dupli- 
cate each other. The presumption is that the legislature which 


a 


— 
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passed the statute had enough intelligence to mean and did 
menn something by every clause in the bill; that they did not 
intend to enact clauses which were exact duplicates of each 
other in their meaning. Therefore, the factory provided for by 
section 5 is not the factory provided for by section 6. The prod- 
ucts of the factory operated under section 5 are subject to no 
such limitation in use or disposition as we haye in section 6. 

If it is the policy of the committee, if they believe that the 
State by using prison labor should not be in competition with 
free lubor, it is fair and right that they should accept an amend- 
ment which will put the same limitation in section 5 as in sec- 
tion 6. I ask the committee if they will not do that. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. I am in sympathy with the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. What does the gentleman say about the 
provisions of the bill that was enacted a while ago prohibiting 
prison-made goods in interstate commerce? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I take it that Congress will not take 
the position that it favors the policy of producing prison-made 
goods in competition with the product of free labor in the fac- 
tories. I take it that is the established policy, and, of course, 
if it is the policy they will not proceed blindly and ignorantly 
into the enactment of a statute that means exactly the opposite 
thing. 

Mr. HARE. In other words, we would not want to under- 
take to do the same thing that we prohibit the States from 
doing? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Of course not. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Both of these sections declare a 
policy, as I understand it, that extends very far beyond any- 
thing that we now bave. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is my understanding. Let me 
say to the gentleman from Virginia that I think it is entirely 
proper that the Government should manufacture in its prisons 
such products as the Government needs for its own consump- 
tion, I stand for that, and I am entirely satisfied with it. 
Let me say also as one who knows the policies of organized 
labor, that labor does not oppose the production of articles 
in prisons when they are intended for use of the Government. 
Labor does not ask that prisoners shall be kept in idleness. 
What labor objects to is the production of products in competi- 
tion in commerce with free labor. 

That is the point I insist on the committee making clear 
by this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask that we proceed with the 
reading of the bill. The gentleman has been discussing section 
5, and it has not yet been read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as fellows: 


Sec. 5. The control and management of said institutions established 
hereunder shall be vested in the Attorney General, who shall have power 
to appoint, subject to the civil-service laws and regulations of the 
United States, superintendents, assistant superintendents, wardens, 
keepers, and all other officers and employees necessary for the safe 
keeping, care, and discipline of the inmates of said institutions; and 
the Attorney Genera] shall have power to prescribe all necessary rules 
and regulations for the governance of the officers, employees, and in- 
mates of said institutions. In connection with the maintenance and 
operation of said institutions the Attorney General is authorized to 
establish and conduct industries, farms, and other activities, to classify 
the inmates, and to provide for their proper treatment, care, rehabilita- 
tion, and reformation. 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAMMER: Page 4, line 5, insert a comma 
and the words “Provided, That such industries of farming and other 
activities shall be deyoted to the production and manufacture of articles, 
commodities, and supplies for the use of the United States Government.” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMER. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have no objection to that amendment, 

Mr. HAMMER. I want to make it clear to satisfy these gen- 
tlemen, if there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina, to 
follow his, which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: After the amendment offered 
by Mr. HAMMER insert: 

“ Provided further, That no class of articles or commodities shall be 
produced for sale to or use of departments or independent establish- 
ments of the Federal Government in United States penal or correctional 
institutions which at present are being produced by civilian employees 
at the navy yards, arsenals, mail bag repair shop, or other Government 
owned and operated industrial establishments, or such articles as these 
Government owned and operated establishments are equipped to pro- 
duce.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, now that we safeguard com- 
petition against free labor, we do not want to go a step further 
and by reason of the amendment offered by the gentleman and 
the provisions contained in section 6, put a great many civilian 
employees of the United States Government out of work for the 
purpose of carrying on these activities. This amendment was 
given to me to-day by one of the legislative representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor, to be offered to this bill, and 
to another bill that we have coming before the House to-day. 
Permit me to point out just one example. The mail bag repair 
shop at the present time employs two or three hundred women. 

Mr. HAMMER. Nearly 500. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is contemplated in the course of this 
prison reform to have the mail bag repair work conducted in 
jails. It is hardly fair to deprive free labor, although employed 
in a Government department, of their work by reason of com- 
petition with convict labor. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I agree with the gentleman abso- 
lutely. I think that the labor employed by the Government of 
the United States to-day is just as much entitled to protection 
as labor employed by private industry in the United States. 
My attention was drawn to this matter, not by Mr. Green or 
any member of the Federation of Labor, but by an employee in 
one of the agencies the gentleman from New York has spoken 
of in the mail-equipment shop of the Post Office Department. 
A letter received by me this morning says: 


I am employed at the shop and need the work. There are nearly 500 
employees working, and all would be thrown out of work by a lot of 
convicts. 


The meaning is that they may be thrown out if this legislation 
be enacted. I think the gentleman from New York is proceeding 
in exactly the wise direction in trying to put a check on this 
proposed legislation, precisely as checks have been placed on 
previous legislation relative to work in penitentiaries. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman from Virginia use 
his good offices and do some missionary work on that side, so 
that when the vote comes we will have the advantage of it? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not think that missionary 
work ought to be needed. We are now increasing the number of 
penal institutions—whether they are to take care of people vio- 
lating the prohibition or any other law—and there will prob- 
ably be more of them. If this policy be adopted, you will dis- 
turb the employment of hundreds of thousands of people who 
have given the best of their lives to the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not hundreds of thousands, but thou- 
sands. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And after a while the number may 
go into hundreds of thousands. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, just how far does the gentleman 
from Virginia desire to go with his theory? Suppose, for in- 
stance, there is a convict who is available for use as a barber. 
Would the gentleman say that the Government ought to go out- 
side and hire a barber to shave the men, or could they utilize 
the services of a convict who could do the barber work? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman well knows that it 
is impossible to legislate with any exact regard for logic. It is 
necessary to take a broad view. I am convinced the proper gen- 
eral view is that expressed in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], and I think that 
we would be doing a very unjust thing to say that the articles 
produced are not to be brought into competition with what is 
designated as free labor and at the same time imperil the very 
existence of labor which is just as free but which now is engaged 
in the service of our own Government. 

Mr. ADKINS. In other words, the gentleman from New York 
does not want to create a condition where a man will have to 
go fo jail to get a job. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. That is what we are trying to 
avoid. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hooper). The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York to 
the amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina, as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the last word. I have been very much impressed by several of 
the arguments made here that these jails are established prin- 
cipally as forerunners to the establishment of commissioners to 
send men to prison without trial by jury. They will need them 
when they send the customers to jail. I am amazed that we 
have not provided for the establishment of internment camps. 
That seems to me to be the only adequate way to handle the 
myriads of people who will be shipped off to prison as soon as 
these commissioners are appointed by the judges. 

I am very sorry that prohibition has not had the effect of 
keeping our jails free of a large population. Unfortunately, this 
bill is the signal for jails, jails, jails all over the country, It 
is one of the most beautiful developments of a holy cause. All 
we have to enforce that holy cause with is jails. We are not 
punishing sinners for their sins, but we are punishing them 
because they are not saints. 

I am surprised that we do not provide for cemeteries under 
Government auspices for those who die of the poison which the 
Government puts into industrial alcohol. The Government 
ought to be charitable enough, when it poisons people, to bury 
them. 

I am sorry we have not great sections of the country laid out 
for prisons, as Russia has. Russia has Siberia, to which it sends 
its prisoners. Why do we not set aside some sections of our 
great country for prisons? Why let New York haye all the 
wets? 

I think the wets in New York are a law-abiding people. They 
are fighting a battle against tyranny and against jails. 

Uncle Sam started out to be an evangelist, but he turned out 
to be a cop. He is leading the choir with a nightstick. He 
does not sing “Alleluia” any more, but “Sheriff, take him 
away.” He no longer says, “ Dearly beloved brethren,” but “I 
give the prisoner 10 years.” Only 10 years since the beginning 
of prohibition and we have this demand for bright, new jails. 
The bill calls for a building program more magnificent than the 
public-building project in Washington, all because we have a 
holy law. The best of our population ought to be in jail under 
the Volstead Act, and everybody knows it. 

In this country we have people as fine as any in the world, 
and millions of them ought to be in jail. There is hardly any- 
body in this land that I can find that has not violated some 
of the prohibition laws. They ought all to have 5 years or 10 
years in jail, Why not put all the people of the country in 
jail? Why not call the country a prison and elect a warden 
and not a President? While we have bills like this for the 
building of unlimited jail facilities, we haye no bills providing 
for the shelter and care of the poor and aged but just for put- 
ting good people in jail. 

What is the effect on a pure-minded, sober, cool burglar to 
have a prohibition violator put in alongside of him in prison? 
A fine, high-class safe cracker would haye his professional abili- 
ties ruined if he met a couple of Volstead violators in jail. 
Separate the wets and drys at least in jail! They might teach 
some cold calculating crook to drink and thus ruin his trade. I 
do not want to see these high-class dry criminal elements put in 
contact with and proximity to the liquor-toting jail population. 
Just think of a boy with a hip flask being put in there. He 
might ruin a couple of nice, sober forgers! [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the debate on this 
section be now closed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania moves that the debate on this section be now closed. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src.6. The inmates of said institutions shall be employed in such 
manner and under such conditions as the Attorney General may direct. 
The Attorney General may, in his discretion, establish industries, plants, 
factories, or shops for the manufacture of articles, commodities, and 
supplies for the United States Government; require any United States 
department or establishment to purchase at current market prices, as 
determined by the Attorney General or his authorized representative, 
such articles, commodities, or supplies as meet their specifications. 
There may be established a working-capital fund for said industries 
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out of any funds appropriated for said institutions; and said working- 
capital fund shall be available for the purchase, repair, or replacement 
of machinery or equipment, for the purchase of raw materials and 
supplies, for personal services of civilian employees, and for the pay- 
ment to the inmates or their dependents of such pecuniary earnings 
as the Attorney General shall deem proper. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 4, line 15, after the 
word “ specifications,” insert the following: “subject to the limitation 
contained in section 5 hereof.” 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the only purpose of that 
is to make the intent clear in the amendment just adopted by 
the House, section 6, amplifying section 5. The purpose of my 
amendment is to carry the limitation into this section 6, so as 
to leave no doubt that the purpose of the amendment is to avoid 
competition with bootleggers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH rose. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be closed in five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania moves that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto be closed in five minutes. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SanarH] was recognized. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognized the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to make a motion. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SABATH] is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of inquir- 
ing of the chairman of the committee whether under the pro- 
vision of the first paragraph of section 6, which reads— 


The inmates of said institutions shall be employed in such manner 
and such conditions as the Attorney General may direct— 


the Attorney General has the power to lease out the inmates 
of these institutions, the same as has been done in instances that 
came to our attention a few weeks ago? Would he acquire that 
power? 

Mr. GRAHAM. He would not; and the power is taken away 
from him to make contracts through the States covering that 
purpose. 

Mr. SABATH. I am happy to hear the gentleman say that, 
as from reading the above provision I was made to believe that 
the Attorney General was given the power in State as well as in 
United States institutions. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, if the country had known what 
destruction prohibition would bring about I feel that the pro- 
hibitionists would never have been capable, even with the vast 
sums at their command, to force through this crime-breeding 
and destructive legislation. Unfortunately, due to the Anti- 
Saloon League’s unscrupulous prohibition leaders and certain 
political churchmen, people believed the promises and assur- 
ances brought home to them and that by the adoption of pro- 
hibition, crime and drunkenness would disappear and law, 
order, happiness, contentment, and prosperity would prevail; 
that jails and penal institutions would not be required as pro- 
hibition would eliminate all crime in the Nation. But what are 
the actual existing conditions? The report of the committee 
states: 


Relief for the intolerably overcrowded condition of our correctional 
institutions is imperative. The proposed bill seeks to accomplish this 
by authorizing the establishment of a reformatory west of the Missis- 
sippi River and a penitentiary in the northeastern section of the coun- 
try. The Atlanta Penitentiary now has about 3,800 inmates, whereas 
it has a normal capacity of but 1,712. It can, however, accommodate 
about 2,000 with reasonable ease. 

The Leavenworth Penitentiary is about the same size as the institu- 
tion at Atlanta. Even in an emergency it should not be required to 
house more than 2,000 men. To accommodate the nearly 3,900 men 
who are incarcerated at that institution, it has been necessary to place 
eight men in a cell which was designed for four and to press into use 
as dormitories badly ventilated and lighted basements and corridors. 
The kitchen and mess facilities are so overburdened that the first even- 
ing meal must be served at 3.15 p. m. The recent acquisition of the 
Army disciplinary barracks at Fort Leavenworth, to tide over the pres- 
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ent emergency, will be inadequate to house the excess population of the 
two larger penitentiaries. 

It will probably be five years before the prisons authorized by the 
proposed bill can be completed. In the meantime the Federal prison 
population of approximately 10,000 will probably continue to increase 
at the same rate as has been the case in the past few years—10 per 
cent—even though probation and parole are used to the utmost. 
More severe penalties and larger appropriations for law enforcement 
point inevitably to a mounting prison population. 


Great stress has been laid by the prohibitionists upon the 
tremendous sums expended for beverages. Article after ar- 
ticle has been published of the millions expended for beverages, 
and in cleverly prepared speeches and propaganda people have 
been made to believe that these great sums would be utilized 
to build churches and schools, and the like; all this to be ac- 
complished with the moneys previously spent for beverages. 
These alluring assurances have, I feel, swayed more well-mean- 
ing people than any other argument. For several years while 
our Nation enjoyed an excellent market, due to the devastation 
by the World War, and we were called upon to supply the 
world, hardly a day passed that some prohibition leader did 
not claim that prohibition had brought about steady work 
and employment. Mr. Speaker, within the last few years we 
do not hear so much from them in regard to prosperity—they 
are silent on that question to-day and no longer claim that 
prohibition is tantamount to prosperity. I am wondering how 
they would explain the great unemployment that now exists 
and the increasing number of bankruptcies that are taking place 
in the country. I wish to make mention at this time of the 
growing prosperity of Canada and call attention to the single 
item of automobile export which increased 16 per cent during 
the last year. I believe that by repealing the prohibition law 
we could stabilize and improve conditions, thereby bringing 
about that prosperity which the American people are entitled 
to and should enjoy in its highest degree. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does not the gentleman 
know that these new jails which are being built by the Gov- 
ernment are going to be very elaborate. prisons for the con- 
venience of the violators of the prohibition law and other 
criminals? 

Mr. SABATH. Well, I have no idea how elaborate they will 
be. It matters not. We should stop sending thousands of 
otherwise honest and good people to even elaborate prisons be- 
cause they feel it is not a crime to make or take a little stimu- 
lant that contains above one-half of 1 per cent alcohol. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would suggest that the record,made by 
the antiprohibitionist is absolutely unanswerable. Now, may I 
suggest that we have quite a calendar and suppose we hold the 
prohibition question in abeyance for the rest of the day so we 
can go forward. [Applause] 

Mr. SABATH. I notice the prohibitionists and the Republi- 
eans applaud. I take it that they welcome any suggestion that 
will stop the debate on that now unpleasant question, but I 
could not resist the opportunity to call the country’s attention 
to the various pledges and promises that the prohibitionists 
made while forcing the legislation and of the real condition of 
the country. I conclude for to-day but shall from time to time 
bring to the attention of the country the wonderful and pleasing 
pictures painted by the Anti-Saloon League some years ago and 
the actual existing conditions that we see on every hand to-day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. Any person not authorized by law or by the Attorney General 
or his representative who introduces or attempts to introduce into or 
upon the grounds of the institutions herein authorized any narcotic drug, 
weapon, or aby other contraband article or thing, or any letter or message 
intended to be received by an inmate thereof, shall be guilty of a felony 
and punishable by imprisonment for a period of not more than 10 years. 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to secure some information, 
if possible. I notice that section 8 of the bill provides a penalty 
for the sale of narcotic drugs in the particular institutions set 
up; that section 9 also makes it a felony to escape and section 10 
penalizes those who advise, connive at, aid, or assist in such 
escape. I was wondering what the committee sought to gain 
over existing law by introducing these two sections. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The three sections should really be consid- 
ered together. I agree with the gentleman that at common 
law an escape was punishable and indictable, but there is no 
statute of Congress providing for any punishment. The punish- 
ment at common Jaw was uncertain as to degree, and so forth, 
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This is intended to make it certain and definite, and give it a 
place in the statute books of the United States. 

Mr. BEEDY. May I ask whether there are similar statutes 
covering these crimes as applicable to existing prisons? 

Mr. GRAHAM. There is another general bill which will be 
considered, I hope, this afternoon, that makes it identical with 
this, so that if these sections are adopted they apply to these in- 
stitutions, and if the whole bill is adopted, then we have some- 
thing covering the entire situation. 

Mr. BEEDY. My questions were leading up to this, whether 
you wanted to establish penalties limited in application to these 
institutions and leave other similar institutions outside thei? 
operation? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. The gentleman is quite right. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9. It shall be unlawful for any person properly committed to the 
institutions described herein to escape or attempt to escape therefrom ; 
and any such person upon apprehension and conviction in a United 
States court shall be punished by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, such sentence to begin upon the expiration of or upon legal release 
from the sentence for which said person was originally confined. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice there are three penal sections in the latter part 
of this bill. Is it thought necessary to incorporate these specific 
penal sections in order to cover provisions of law that are not 
now regarded as adequate to cover infractions of this character? 
In other words, are there not now in existence criminal statutes 
which would cover all of the provisions contained in the three 
penal sections of this bill? 

Mr, GRAHAM. No. I will say to the gentleman that there 
is no statute of Congress providing for the punishment of these 
offenses. The only punishment which would exist would be the 
common-law provisions, and we thought it advisable to have 
these three sections apply to the institutions that are created 
under this law. There will be a general bill, also prepared by 
the Department of Justice, the same as this was, heard in com- 
mittee and reported out, making general provision for the pun- 
ishment of escape or the introduction of narcotics in any penal 
institution of the United States. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am very glad to have that information, 
because I thought that possibly out of an abundance of caution 
the committee had inserted these provisions to meet this par- 
ticular situation. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I have the gentleman’s permission 
to make an observation? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It has been suggested that the common- 
law provisions afford these remedies. There is no common law 
constituting crimes in the United States. There are no crinres 
unless they are made crimes by Federal statutes, and, therefore, 
the necessity for these specific statutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman is quite right. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for three minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, our time is very limited, and 
really with great reluctance I must object. This is Calendar 
Wednesday. 

Mr. RANKIN, I just want a minute or two to propound a 
unanimous-consent request, 

. Mr. GRAHAM. I will agree to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday morning at 5.30 
o'clock, eastern standard time, I listened in on the conference 
in London on the limitation of armament. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recor on that subject and 
to include the speeches delivered at that time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by including the speeches 
made yesterday at the Limitation of Armament Conference. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, enlightened public opinion 
throughout the earth is marshaling behind the ideas of peace 
the moral forces of mankind, in order to dispel the dangers of 
war, and to relieve the taxpayers of the world of the enormous 
burdens which war and preparations for war now impose. 

There is in session in London at this time a conference on 
the limitation of armaments, upon the success of which may 
depend the peace, the happiness, and the progress of mankind 
for generations, or even for centuries, to come. 

On yesterday morning at 6 o'clock eastern standard time 
11 o’clock in London—I listened in over the radio to the speeches 
made at the opening session of that conference. It was an in- 
spiring occasion. That conference will probably mark a turn- 
ing point in the history of the world. As I heard from every 
quarter of the globe the expressions of the leading statesmen of 
the eaxth reflecting the will and wish of the various peoples 
represented in their desire for peace through international co- 
operation and good will, it seemed to me that the time has come 
when the civilized peoples of the world are determined to settle 
their differences by other methods than the arbitrament of the 
sword. 

I have secured permission to have printed in the Recorp the 
speeches made at that time, beginning with that of His Majesty 
King George V of England, who delivered the welcome address, 
and I am inserting them in the order in which they were 
delivered, 

Permit me to say that they were all delivered in English 
except the addresses of Premier Tardieu, of France, and ex- 
Premier Wakatsuki, of Japan. They spoke in their native 
tongues, but their speeches were immediately translated into 
English. The speech of the ex-Premier Wakatsuki was also 
translated into French, as were all the speeches delivered in 
English. 

Right Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, was chosen to preside over the conference. 

The texts of the speeches are as follows: 

Appress oF WELCOME or His Masesty Kine GEORGE V 

It is with sincere satisfaction that I am present here to welcome the 
delegates of the five principal naval powers assembled with the object of 
eliminating the evil results of wasteful competition in naval armaments. 

Every nation represented here is proud of its navy; proud of that 
navy's past achievements and inspiring traditions. It is not the fault 
of these traditions nor of our navies if competition in naval construc- 
tlon, due to the supposed necessities of policy, has led to a feeling of 
insecurity between nations and even to the risk of war. 

Since the Great War all peoples are determined that human state- 
craft shall leave nothing undone to prevent repetition of that grim and 
immense tragedy. In the interests of peace which we are seeking to 
build up one of its most important columns is agreement between the 
maritime nations on the limitation of naval strength and reduction to 
a point consistent with national security. 

The practical application of the principle of the reduction of naval 
armaments has in the past proved a matter of extreme difficulty. Great 
success was achieved in conclusion of the Washington treaty of 1922 
imposing certain limitations on the construction of capital ships and 
nircraft carriers. But hitherto all efforts to advance beyond that point 
have failed. 

1 believe that you to whom your governments have entrusted the high 
mission of continuing the task begun at Washington are animated with 
single-minded intentions of working not with any selfish and exclusively 
nationalistic purpose but with noble inspiration and the resolve to 
remove once for all this particular obstacle from the path of ordered 
and civilized progress. 

All nations have varying needs demanding special consideration, but 
if each is equally determined to make some sacrifice as a contribution to 
the common good I feel sure that your deliberations will confer great 
and lasting benefit, not only upon the countries which you represent 
but upon mankind generally. 

I earnestly trust that the results of this conference will lead to imme- 
diate alleviation of the heavy burdens of armaments, now weighing upon 
the peoples of the world, and also by facilitating the future work of 
the league preparatory commission on disarmament and hastening the 
time when a general disarmament conference can deal with this problem 
in an even more comprehensive manner. In this hope I shall follow 
your deliberations with closest interest and attention. 


Appress or Ricut Hon, J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, PRIME MINISTER OF 
Great BRITAIN 

The gracious speech to which we have just listened both conyeyed to 
you the hearty welcome of this country and also expressed the hope 
which the people of every nation share that our labors here may be 
crowned with success, 

It is peculiarly appropriate and is the cause of the most ardent satis- 
faction to us that this should be the occasion of His Majesty's first 
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public speech since his recent illness, and I yenture to offer to him tn 
your name our most hearty thanks and congratulations, 

Every country to-day—wealthy and poverty stricken alike—fecls the 
burden of arms, dreads their competitive development, doubts the value 
of the security they give, and would like to escape from their influence 
and power. And yet, as has been shown again and again, the difficulties 
in the way are manifold. All, however, come principally from one 
source—a lack of confidence, 

The spirit of doubt whispers: 

“There will be some state which will refuse to carry out its obliga- 
tions to the community of peaceful states; the machinery of arbitration 
will break down somewhere and somehow; do what we may, a situation 
will arise one day when a deadlock of some kind will have to be faced 
and there will be but one remaining method—a fight.” 

Thus a habit of mind nurtured by the experience of many generations 
controls our thinking and our actions, casts a shiver of hesitancy over 
all our peace efforts, and prevents a great change in our attitude toward 
militarism as a means of national security. As a matter of fact, the 
generations of experience which fear uses to pen us up in spellbound 
fastnesses of militarism ought by their failures to enlighten us so that 
we break the spell and seek for peace and security by other means, 

That will come—how marvelously slow it has been! How easy it is 
to retard the progress of states when an old habit can be enlisted to 
fight enlightened reason! 


EYES OF WORLD ON CONFEREES 


The whole world, it may be said with almost literal accuracy, is 
turning its eyes upon us to-day. It expects that we shall deliberate 
and negotiate on the assumption that, having put our names to pacts 
of peace, we mean to respect our signatures. It prays that we shall 
not only relieve it of burdens but establish it still more securely in the 
ways of peace. 

It begs us to give public opinion a chance and to lift our program 
out of the narrower scrutiny of the technical experts and to put it 
onto the broader field of the creative statesmen. Above all, it demands 
from us an agreement to stop competition which recently has begun to 
show itself both in the types and the number of ships. If we are not 
careful, we shall be once more involved in feverish competition such as 
heralded the outbreak of the war in 1914. 

At the same time, if the conference and its work are to be judged 
justly, some appreciation must be shown of the nature of its task. 
Since 1919 the securing of peace nas occupied much of the attention 
of nations and very considerable progress has been made. 

The League of Nations steadily builds up its authority and in various 
clauses of its covenant provides mutual security to well-doers and 
menaces to evildoers among nations. 

The peace pact signed in Paris in 1928, though lacking in machinery 
except that which the covenant supplies for members of the league, is 
nevertheless a mighty moral bulwark against war—and we must never 
underestimate the effectiveness of moral bulwarks with no bayonets nor 
bludgeong behind them. 

The entry of the United States into the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the growing confidence In the court, and the increas- 
ing number of nations who have signed the optional clause mark defi- 
nite and, I believe, irrevocable steps in the displacement of military 
power by judicial process in the settlement of international disputes. 

Public servants like us will fail in our duty if we do not diminish 
military power in proportion to the increase of this political security. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY STILL LACKING 


On the other hand, no one can say that an absolute security for 
peace and justice yet has been found. 

There are risks on whichever side one leans, but I take it that the 
practical view is that political securities must determine the amount of 
military preparations; that excessive military preparation is not only a 
waste of national resources but a weakening of political security; that 
military preparation that any one nation feels to be necessary at any 
given moment must be determined to a considerable degree by the mili- 
tary preparations of other nations, so that no nation is free, except by 
international agreement, to pursue the policy of disarmament beyond 
certain rigidly defined limits. 

Steps toward disarmament must be international agreements, The 
agreements—whatever language is used or figures inserted—must remove 
the sense of menace from signatory nations. 

This conference has, therefore, to value the securities now afforded to 
nations by the political guaranties I have referred to and agree mu- 
tually upon how far they can, on the assumption of a continuing peace, 
reduce arms. 

I dare to affirm that in the naval programs of the leading naval 
powers there is a margin between real security needs and actual or 
projected strengths, and the world expects this conference to eliminate 
that margin. 

It will both smooth and shorten our work, perhaps, if we assume two 
things in our discussions: 
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The first is that we have different needs imposed upon us by geo- 
graphical position, world responsibility, and points of attack in event 
of war. 

Conferences have broken down because there has been an unwilling- 
ness or an inability to understand that this is so; that therefore 1 ton 
used in ships for one purpose is a totally different thing from 1 ton 
used in ships for another purpose. 

I know that the plea of “need” can be stretched almost to infinity 
and that in it lurks danger, but if peace is in our hearts and reduction 
of armaments in our minds the substance of what constitutes our 
„needs can be fairly admitted by each of us as regards the other and 
can be satisfied in the form and provisions of an agreement, and the 
conference will be a conspicuous success. 


LAND AND AIR ARMAMENTS 


The second thing which we might assume is this: Although arma- 
ments can not be divided into water-tight compartments—naval, land, 
and air forces—for practical purposes we must discuss them separately, 
always remembering when coming to our conclusions regarding each 
that it bas a relationship to the other. 

If we are willing to make a good naval agreement now, when it 
comes to be reviewed a few years hence our attitude will depend on 
what other powers have done as regards land and air armaments in 
the meantime. All nations have not the same interest in each arm 
of the military but they have an interest in the general armed state of 
the world. 

The way of Great Britain is on the sea, for it is a small island. 
The stock of its people came from the sea; its defense and its high 
roads have been the sea; its flag is a flag of the sea. Our navy no- 
where is superfluity to us. It is us. If this country can make a contri- 
bution to peace which -will be one of deeds as well as one of words, 
it must be as a naval power. 

That is why last June, after several attempts unsuccessfully to get 
such an understanding between the United States and ourselves as 
would make a wide international agreement possible, President Hoover, 
through his newly appointed ambassador to London, proposed to me 
that we should explore our differences once more. 

He said that if we could overcome what had hitherto defied us we 
might, as the chief naval powers which had taken part in the naval con- 
ference at Washington in 1922, meet again to try to agree on an 
equilibrium in strengths and competitive building, reduce expenditure 
on ships, and bring fleets down in size, and as a result present to the 
preparatory disarmament commission sitting at Geneva an agreement 
which can be related to its wider work and form part of the material 
which will ultimately go before a general disarmament conference. 
That was the sole purpose of our conversations and journeys, and that 
is why we are here. 

This place and that where we are to meet subsequently (St. James’s 
Palace) have seen a great many great gatherings come and depart, 
many deeds done which history guards with zealous pride and watchful 
memory. 

It may well be that this conference which has been so conspicuously 
opened this morning by His Majesty will be destined to rank with the 
most memorable and most beneficial of them all. If we can limit and 
reduce by agreement one of our most powerful arms without diminish- 
ing national security, but, indeed, strengthen it by our very act, the 
naval conference of 1930 undoubtedly will take its place among the 
great landmarks which tell the stages and events by which mankind 
has advanced its wisdom and enlightenment. 

ADDRESS or Hon. Henry L. Stimson, SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


We are profoundly impressed and moved by the significance of the 
speeches we have just heard, the cordial and hospitable welcome ex- 
tended to us by His Majesty the King and the wise analysis of our 
problems which has been so movingly presented by the Prime Minister. 
I am so conyinced that all members of this conference share the lofty 
idealism that has been expressed in the two preceding speeches that I 
look forward with confident hope to the success of our labors. 

I deem it an auspicious event that our first meeting at this confer- 
ence, in which there must be a spirit of understanding and cooperation, 
should take place in the houses of Parliament, which have for Ameri- 
cans a deep significance as the cradle of our jurisprudence and of our 
fundamental ideas of human liberty. 

The use of international conferences of this sort for the purpose of 
limiting and reducing armaments is a recent development in world 
affairs, so recent that a number of our colleagues at this table par- 
ticipated in the labors of the Washington Conference, the first of the 
series of efforts devoted to this great end. That conference was a first 
step on the long road of international endeavor in limitation and re- 
duction upon which the world has started. We may well feel that this 
beginning was a momentous event in the history of the human race; 
we may derive a legitimate gratification from the knowledge that we 
have lived in days when for the first time human thoughts and desires 
for disarmament reached practical and tangible expression. 
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I feel it is important to emphasize the fact that we do not look upon 
this effort toward disarmament as final. Naval limitation is a con- 
tinuous process. We regard disarmament as a goal to be reached by 
successive steps, by frequent revision and improvement. Human affairs 
are not static, but are moving, and, we believe, improving. A solu- 
tion reached to-day, however perfect, may not respond to conditions at 
a later date. 

We sincerely hope that increased feeling of security may enable still 
more drastic reduction in the future. For that reason, we feel that the 
sound and obvious course is to reach such agreements as may be pos- 
sible now, with the knowledge that they are open to revision at appro- 
priate periods. 

We are convinced that in attacking now the naval problem we are 
following the practical and common-sense path. We believe that any 
solution which we can make of this problem will be a tangible contribu- 
tion to the success of the wider problem of general disarmament. There 
is a relationship between the land, sea, and air forces, which constitute 
national defense. We believe that a limitation of any one of these will 
contribute to an enlightened limitation of the others. 

While the greatest contribution my country can make to the general 
cause of disarmament is in naval matters, still it must not be forgotten 
that our ultimate aim is a general solution of the disarmament problem 
and a consequent lessening of the risks of war. For that reason, how- 
ever great the achievements of this conference in regard to the naval 
problem, our zeal in the general cause of disarmament and our efforts 
to contribute to the success of future endeayors in -other fields will 
continue unabated. 


SEEK SOLUTION ACCEPTABLE TO ALL 


We have endeavored to study the particular problems and difficulties 
of the other nations as well as our own. We have come here to try to 
find a solution acceptable to all, of benefit to all, and of benefit to the 
peace and stability of the world. There are many problems, we know, 
but each problem before us seems to us far outweighed by opportunity 
to serve civilization. 

We are ready to stay here until the problems are solved, until the 
opportunities are grasped, and until we can give to the world an agree- 
ment that will carry us happily on to the time when we meet again in 
the same spirit to look over the situation anew. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had relations with members of each delegation 
here which have given us the assurance of the good will, patience, and 
wisdom which they will contribute to the success of our endeavors. We 
assure you on our part that we are prepared to cooperate in the fullest 
measure, to do our utmost to appreciate the difficulties of others, and to 
continue such work as long as may be necessary to achieve our purpose. 

Our people demand of us a success; they recognize the disaster that a 
failure of this conference would bring to their dearest hopes, and they 
are determined that we shall succeed. 


ADDRESS or Hon. J. L. RALSTON, MINISTER OF NATIONAL DEFENSE OF THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA 


For the Dominion of Canada I humbly thank His Majesty for his 
gracious words of welcome. His Majesty has honored and signally 
py this occasion by his royal presence and his memorable and fitting 
sp 2 

And while His Majesty’s participation is welcomed by all the nations 
represented here, it is received by the nationals of the British Com- 
monwealth with peculiar pleasure. Each has its separate sphere and 
authority; there is no subordination among ourselves, but the allegiance 
and loyalty which each bears to the Crown in the person of His Majesty 
supplies the living expression of the tie which unites this great Com- 
monwealth. 

Let me say also that in no part of the Empire could there exist greater 
devotion and affection to our sovereign than in Canada, where the de- 
scendants of two great races have, with those who come from time to 
time to our shores, united to develop and to preserve a nationality 
which rests for its harmony, Its tolerance, and its assurance of liberty 
on the freedom and security guaranteed by the British Crown. 

Canada comes here with no assumption of undue prominence or im- 
portance. She hopes particularly for the opportunity to be useful and 
helpful to those who will bear the burden of this great event. She is 
fully conscious that she is so situated as to be spared in some degree 
the anxiety which other nations experience regarding security. At the 
same time she has been ready to assume what she conceives to be her 
national responsibility and she has shured in full measure with the na- 
tions of the world the bitter experiences of war. 

Our Dominion is in close accord with the development in world af- 
fairs to which you, Mr. Prime Minister, have referred, which looks not 
wholly toward armament for security, but also toward machinery which 
forestalls the necessity for force by disposing of differences on the basis 
of discussion and reason. If her experiences in this respect can be put 
to service in the deliberation of this conference, we gladly tender it 
for this purpose. 
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And so Canada joins with the nations assembled here in the sincere 
and earnest hope that definite and practical results may be achieved 
concerning the questions which confronts this conference. 

And, may I add, these hopes are animated and intensified by the 
thought that a successful outcome of this mission will be received by 
an anxious world as evidence of a genuine determination to work out 
ways and means for the pacific settlement of international differences, 
and we can not forget that after all this ultimate accomplishment, this 
high enterprise, is the supreme business to which the nations of the 
world have pledged unalterabiy their national honor and their joint 
endeavor, 


ADDRESS OF PRIME MINISTER ANDRA TARDIEU, OF FRANCE 


The immediate object of this conference is to promote the solution of 
a great problem under its two aspects; namely, the problem of limita- 
tion and of reduction of naval armament. This we know, and it is to 
solve this problem that our five countries meet here to-day. 

But we also know that within that limited field we shall presently 
make a decisive experiment in organization of world peace, and this 
makes us fully conscious of the gravity of the oceasion. A decisive 
experiment, for last April the preparatory committee on disarmament at 
Geneva recognized that it was impossible for them to make further 
progress in their work before the naval powers arrived at a prelimi- 
nary agreement. 

We now have been invited by the British Government to make this 
preliminary agreement so that our London conference of January, 
1930, takes its natural place in a necessary and logical succession 
of events. This work is not one which can be evaded. The only ques- 
tion, as Roosevelt said, is whether we shall do it well or otherwise. 


PROBLEM BEFORE THE CONFERENCE 


The problem before us in its exact terms is the following: Our suc- 
cess in the limited task we are undertaking will open the way to suc- 
cess of the whole effort for disarmament. Our failure might postpone it 
for an indefinite period, Thus cur responsibilities to the world, which 
observes us and will pass judgment on us, is clearly defined. 

The task is not an easy one. In our modern world where rights, 
obligations, and interests are so inextricably mixed, the position of mari- 
time stutes shows evidently the greatest complexity. No mathematical 
formula will be equal to the solution of such a problem, for no formula 
will resist the pressure of life. This is why I felt 80 satisfied when a 
few minutes ago I heard the eminent Prime Minister of Great Britain 
declaring that to know and to understand one another is our first duty, 
and to bring into full light the respective needs of each. 

Our needs as naval powers are a positive factor, a factor which can 
be measured and compared, and which, if interpreted in such a spirit of 
mutual understanding as leads, at present, can supply a basis for mutual 
positions of to-morrow to be fixed by agreement for such a period as our 
conference may decide, 

Our needs are determined, as Mr. MacDonald so justly observed, by 
our geographical positions, our historical positions, our economic, mari- 
time, colonial, political, and defensive situations; taken together, they 
define what is called a nation, 

We must take them as our starting points in order to find between 
the imperative duties imposed on us by our security and the provisions 
required for its protection the honest and sincere middle term, which 
will lead first to limitation and then to reduction of the heavy burden 
at present borne by mankind, 

EFFECT OF COVENANT AND PACT 


It is necessary to add that the covenant of the League of Nations 
and the Briand-Kellogg pact have in considerable measure transformed 
our absolute needs into relative ones. Each of us, from our different 
points of view, must now come nearer one another, to where we can, 
without further delay, look at those needs of ours as connected with an 
increasing amount of guaranties, And this is what we call the organi- 
zation of peace. x 

Our present problem is how to move from the stage we have reached 
to the following stage. Against the follies of the past we must now 
win the finest of victories—the victory of the people, of good will. The 
weapon to win that victory is our faith, which alone will lead us to the 
necessary technical arrangement. 

We are confident in the coming generations, certain as we are that 
they will answer our call if we know how to bind them by clear and 
open pledges whose lasting value will be based on the living foundations 
of our national foundation. 

This capital of Great Britain, full of such great historical memo- 
ries, has inspired a feeling of our respective traditions. It will fill us 
with the proud resolution to go a step further and give the world a 
greater measure of peace. Several of us have just arrived from The 
Hague, where in other fields 19 governments have tried and succeeded in 
an effort in the same direction. 

France brings to you as her contribution to this work both her good 
will and her will. Gentlemen, let us be equal to the noble duty which 
our people expect us to do and which will be done for the benefit of 
humanity if we approach it In a spirit of firm resolution, 
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ADDRESS or EX-PRIME MINISTER WAKATSUKI, OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


On this memorable occasion, when His Majesty the King has been 
graciously pleased to open the naval conference, it is my agreeable duty 
to express on behalf of the Japanese delegation our gratitude for His 
Majesty's cordial message of welcome and good-will and our infinite 
pleasure at finding him completely restored to good health. 

To His Britannic Majesty’s Government are due our sincere appre- 
ciation and esteem for the initiative taken in calling the present mect- 
ing and also our thanks for the courtesy, hospitality, and facilities which 
they are affording us in London, 

It is the unanimous desire of the Japanese nation that peace should 
be lastingly established and the principle of international cooperation 
be firmly secured and upheld, They are conscious of the compelling 
need of eliminating the danger of sanguinary and wasteful warfare and 
of enabling all nations to work out in peace their own destinies with 
the assurance of international fairness and justice. 

The intense interest manifested in Japan in the present conference 
is an eloquent sign of the pacific aspirations of our own country. 
Japan's policy of peace has been abundantly demonstrated at the con- 
ferences at Washington and at Geneya and in her earnest participa- 
tion in the manifold activities of the League of Nations. Again, it was 
in pursuance of the same policy that Japan wholeheartedly associated 
herself with the spirit and nim of the pact of Parts. 

We are now abont to embark on the deliberations of this conference 
with the universal testament of peace as our starting point. Moreover, 
I have every confidence that the powers here represented fully under- 
stand and are sympathetic with the attitudes and policies of each other. 
Though not unaware of the delicacy and intricacies of the problems 
that confront us, I see no insuperable obstacles in our path, 

It is my happy privilege to declare at this moment that Japan pledges 
her free and loyal collaboration with the other powers in the conference, 
and that she is prepared to go, in conjunction with them, to the limit 
in naval disarmament. 

She is ready to effect not merely a limitation but an actual reduction 
in naval strengths, which she considers to be an appropriate and neces- 
sary program of peace, as well as a measure for relieving the nations 
from onerous financial burdens. Her only concern is to keep the sense 
of national security of the people undisturbed by retaining such force as 
is adequate for the defense of the empire but not sufficient for offensive 
operations, 

In conclusion I desire to reiterate my confident hope that the confer- 
ence will be an unqualified success and that it will fulfill the eager 
expectancy of sorely. tried humanity and earn the gratitude of genera- 
tions to come, 

ADDRESS OF SIGNOR DINO GERANDI, MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF. 
ITALY 


Allow me first of all to express the gratitude of the Italian delega- 
tion for the kind words of welcome which the King graciously has been 
pleased to address to the delegates from the different parts of the world 
convened at this historie meeting, on which His Majesty's presence has 
conferred such dignity and prestige. 

Allow me also, on behalf of the Italian delegation, to thank the 
British Government for the invitation extended us, the city of London 
for its hospitality, and the British Nation for the cordial reception 
given us. 

Mr. President; you have appealed to all of us to work in a spirit of 
good will, so as to secure success for the cause of disarmament. Your 
words reflect the warmth and nobility of your convictions, With like 
sincerity and confidence allow me to say that the Italian delegation will 
be second to none in its effort to secure the end in view. 

The Fascist government is desirous of securing real and tangible 
results in the fields of disarmament and security, which, too, it con- 
siders linked indissolubly, together, for two reasons, one of which I may 
call national and the other European or world-wide. 

PEACE REQUIRED FOR ITALY’S PROGRAM 


The head of the Italian Government, Signor Mussolini, has laid down 
a vast program of work for the progress of our country, which requires 
a long period of peace for its execution and to which the major re- 
sources and best energies of the Italian people are devoted. Italy de- 
sires nothing better than to carry out this program in a peaceful Europe 
and peaceful world. 

But this is not all. A sense of international solidarity is inborn in 
the Italian people—all its history and doctrines of its great thinkers 
bear witness to this fact—and we are deeply convinced of the need of an 
international understanding as a basis for that reciprocal confidence 
which is so essential for pacifie progress. 

The Fascist government always has been ready to accept any proposal 
offering concrete prospects for disarmament, and not only has it shown 
constantly its willingness to give it effect, but it also has reduced spon- 
taneously its armaments and maintained them at a minimum. For 
this reason the invitation to participate in this naval conference was 
received Inst October with so much favor by the Government of my 
country. 
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As our President has just stated, the eyes of the world are turned to- 
day toward London, and the Chief Executive of a great country to whom 
the cause of peace owes much, President Hoover, correctly referred to 
this conference as the most important of those which have met in late 
years and probably of those which will meet in the future. The nations 
will judge of us by results, They look to us to stop that dangerous 
competition in naval armament only partially checked by the naval 
holiday secured by the Washington conference. 

Above all, they hope this conference will lead to an agreement sub- 
stantially reducing those huge naval credits which so heavily burden 
national resources, an agreement which will make it possible to devote 
to works of peace much of the vast sums now expended in naval arma- 
ment. 

This is what the nations expect from us as representing the five powers 
with the largest navies, for they look to the most powerful to set a 
good example. A 

This conference should afford concrete decisive evidence of our desire 
not only to limit but also to reduce armaments, Should we merely 
seek arguments to justify those already existing or planned, the hopes 
of the people will be disappointed, and the London conference will have 
failed. 

I am aware that this is not the proper moment- for making specific 
proposals. During the last few months the Italian Government has 
carefully followed the conversations between the governments here repre- 
sented and has participated in them with a sincere desire to help in 
finding a solution of our problem. 

We still hope such a solution will be found, We have, however, 
become convinced that the problem is one calling for courageous action, 
for in the field of disarmament there is much truth in the saying 
that “half measures are always failures,” 


WORLD DEMANDS RESULTS 


Gentlemen, the efforts made during the past 10 years and more to 
secure against the danger of further conflicts the world, still suffering 
from the wounds inflicted by the great war, and to insure a stable and 
enduring peace, should here be crowned by results marking definite 
progress in the history of disarmament, heretofore so rich in debates 
and resolutions but so poor in concrete results. 

I know the difficulties are many and might well seem insuperable 
were we to face them from the purely technical standpoint, but if 
they be considered in their wider political aspects and in the spirit 
in which the govérnments of the world—and first and foremost those 
of the five great powers here represented—pledged the solemn pact 
outlawing war, we ought to be able to overcome them, 

Let us hope the experience and authority of the eminent statesmen 
here assembled and their devotion to the common cause will enable 
us to find that solution for which the whole world looks. 

ADDRESS OF G. M. WELFORD, K. C., Hian COMMISSIONER FOR NEw 
ZEALAND IN LONDON 

This is a historic gathering in historic surroundings. We of New 
Zealand who live on the rim of the wheel of the Empire, 11,000 miles 
from the hub of that wheel, realize that the trade routes of our ships 
carrying our produce are the veins and arteries of our commonwealth 
of nations. We know that in arriving at a margin of safety for those 
nations represented at the conference great difficulties will be experi- 
enced, and mutual toleration and forbearance will have to be exer- 
cised, as outlined in the gracious speech of His Majesty the King. The 
world is not manacled to yesterday, and we must move at least abreast 
of public opinion, which calls aloud that the time has arrived when 
the competition in armaments, which is the womb of war, must cease. 

New Zealand comes to this important gathering understanding that 
compromise means mutual concession, and when we view and consider 
the widely different objectives of those nations represented here, we 
know that we must approach our deliberations, not with single-track 
minds, but with minds open to reason and not afraid of argument. 

The whole world to-day understands that a halt must be called in 
any race for naval supremacy; but we in the far-away Pacific, the 
waters of which wash lands carrying half the population of the world, 
know that our very existence may depend on the protection we can 
receive, not on the protection we ourselves can supply. With that 
understanding, we are ready to join hands and stand shoulder to 
shoulder with those who will help to see that the foundations of peace 
are well and truly laid. Just as after any trouble on land or sea, local, 
or world-wide, an appeal to reason must some day be undertaken, we 
believe it advisable that such an appeal to reason should come before 
and not after the catastrophe. 

I wish to thank the Prime Minister for his speech of introduction. 

New Zealand wishes the conference well in its deliberations and 
hopes sincerely that the result will be another milestone on the road to 
a lasting peace, 


ADDRESS or Mr. C. Te Water, HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE UNION OF 
SOUTH Arnica IN LONDON 
I listened with the greatest attention to His Majesty's gracious words 
of welcome and to the address of the Right Honorable the Prime 
Minister to the delegates to this conference. 
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On behalf of the Government and people of South Africa, I wish to 
thank His Majesty, and to assure the Prime Minister that my Govern- 
ment is in full accord with the peaceful content of his address. 

It is the policy of the South African Government, based upon the 
geographical situation of its country, its economic needs, and upon 
the character of the South African people, to accord full support to 
any international movement which is directed toward world peace. 

South Africa is a member of the League of Nations and, in con- 
junction with the nations represented at this conference, gave its eager 
signature to the Kellogg pact and subseribed willingly to the optional 
clause of the statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The growth of international armaments can only be viewed by her 
as a phenomenon of war and as a threat to the peace of the world. 
This conference has been called to agree to the limitation of naval 
armaments. That is a gesture of peace and an undoubted sign of the 
attitude of those peoples who have sent thelr representatives to this 
conference, 

Accordingly, the only desire with which South Africa enters this 
conference is to assist in contributing toward the successful issue of 
its deliberations, to consider all problems justly, and to entertain at all 
times good will toward those other peoples who are represented here. 


ADDRESS OF Pror. T. A. SmMippy, HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE IRISH 
Free STATE IN LONDON 


On behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the Irish Free State, I wish 
to thank His Majesty for his gracious words and to express the grati- 
fication with which I followed the speech of the chairman and the 
speeches of the representatives of the various delegations. 

As the representative of a small country which is one of the 
States—members of the British Commonwealth of Nations and is, as 
well, united by the closest bonds of blood and friendship with the 
great American Republic—I need hardly say how whole-heartedly my 
Government desires to see a successful issue to this conference. With- 
out armaments ourselves, we believe in the fundamental good will of 
all governments finally to bestow peace on their peoples. Such an 
achievement is an urgent necessity for the material and spiritual 
progress of mankind. No serious effort, certainly no successful effort, 
can be made to solve the appalling problem of poverty and conse- 
quent degradation of large sections of the populations of all States, 
until the energy now devoted to preparation for war is diverted to the 
betterment of the lives of the people. That will be the strong motive 
governing the work of all the delegates to this conference and it is 
the most earnest wish of the Government of the Irish Free State that 
it will lead them along the road toward the abolition of the crime 
of war. 


ADDRESS OF Str ATUL CHATTERJEE, K. C. I. E., HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
INDIA, IN LONDON 


I rise to express my respectful and profound appreciation of the 
cordial welcome with which we have been honored in the gracious speech 
of His Majesty, the King Emperor. It is, indeed, a matter of the deep- 
est gratification to His Majesty's Indian subjects that he has so com- 
pletely recovered his health and strength as to honor this assembly 
with his auspicious presence, In the name of the Indian Government 
and of the Indian people I desire to associate myself with the fervent 
hope that our deliberations may result in the fullest realization of the 
peaceful aspirations which, I am sure, animate all our minds, but 
which, without the concrete agreements that we are striving to attain, 
will not effect a true advance in civilization. It is, indeed, a privilege 
which I feel very deeply, to share in your labors for this great common 
cause, and my countrymen are proud that India is taking part in this 
epoch-making international assembly. 

India is a peace-loving country. Our spiritual heritage has planted 
in the bosom of every Indian an ardent and unswerving conviction that 
peace and good will transcend the bounds of mere material interest. 
Our needs of the present day prompt us to devote all our available re- 
sources toward moral and economic advancement. India’s anxiety to 
see peace perpetuated on a basis of reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments is as intense as that of any other country. I am confident, there- 
fore, that India’s contribution to the welfare of the world will not be 
unworthy of her ancient civilization. 

We shall presently come to consider the hard facts of defensive 
preparations and our minds will be preoccupied with the details of 
armaments and the material interests that are at stake. 

We can not hope to accomplish our task unless we resolutely follow 
the path of single-minded and sincere cooperation, guided by that spirit 
of accommodation which is the precious outcome of mutual forbearance 
and genuine understanding. The notable progress which has already 
been made toward the establishment of world peace will inspire us in 
our undertaking and we should not hesitate to place due reliance on the 
moral and spiritual tradition which alone can insure the development 
and proper working of the machinery of peace. 

Our efforts will be crowned with success if at the conclusion of this 
conference we are able to claim that we have reached a further stage 
toward the realization of the high ideal of the common good of hu- 
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manity. It is the future of world civilization which is the issue in this 

gathering, and my country will do all that lies in its power to forward 

the great cause. 

ADDRESS or Hon. J. E. Fenton, M. P., MINISTER FOR TRADES AND CUS- 
TOMS FOR AUSTRALIA 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the Com- 
monweaith of Australia and of the people of Australia, I most earnestly 
desire to associate myself with the remarks that have been made by 
previous speakers in acknowledging the gracious speech of His Majesty 
the King. 

I also wish to acknowledge the yery fine spirit of concord permeating 
the speeches of delegates. 

From Australia to London, and, indeed, from several other interested 
countries to London, is a long-distance call; but we hold no sacrifice is 
too great that is directed toward the object of international peace. 

The peoples ask for relief from some, at least, of the onerous burden 
of naval armament, an opportunity to turn a greater portion of a coun- 
try's effort to nobler aims, and such things are just the fruits of peace 
mankind .expects. 

It will not be regarded as an intrusion upon the peculiar preserves of 
any delegation when I say I firmly believe that the peoples of all parts 
of the world fervently desire concord among the nations, and it seems 
to me there is laid upon us the duty to evolve some scheme that will 
help toward achicying that end. In unity there is security. 

At this stage, however, it is only necessary for me to say that the 
Government and the people of Australia are in hearty accord with the 
motives and aims of those responsible for this conference. The Goy- 
ernment and the people of Australia extend the hand of friendship to 
all nations represented here and will do all possible to create and main- 
tain good will among all states and peoples, 

As the result of our deliberations, I pray it may be said that this con- 
ference has set its seal to a document which may be regarded as a dis- 
tinct and definite move toward that great goal, “On earth peace, good 
wili toward men.” 


PAROLE OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 7413) 
to amend an act providing for the parole of United States pris- 
oners, approved June 25, 1910, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in lieu of all existing boards of parole at 
Federal penal and correctional institutions as provided by the act 
approved June 25, 1910 (ch. 387, 36 Stat. 819), and all other acts 
amendatory or supplementary thereto (seos. 714 to 723, inclusive, title 
18, U. S. Code), there is hereby created a single board of parole to con- 
sist of three members to be appointed by the Attorney General, at a 
salary of $7,500 each per annum. 

Sec. 2. All power and authority now vested in, and all duties now 
imposed upon, the Attorney General and the several existing boards of 
parole with respect to the parole of United States prisoners are hereby 
transferred to the board of parole created by this act: Provided, how- 
erer, That this act shall not affect the method, terms, or conditions 
under which United States prisoners confined in any State reformatory 
are paroled, except that the power to approve the release on parole of 
such prisoners is conferred upon the board of parole herein created. 

Sec. 3. The said board, or any member thereof, shall hereafter have 
the exclusive authority to issue warrants for the retaking of any United 
States prisoner who has violated his parole. The unexpired term of 
imprisonment of any such prisoner shall begin to run from the date he 
is returned to the institution, and the time the prisoner was on parole 
shall not diminish the time he was originally sentenced to serve. 

Src, 4. This act shall take effect 30 days from and after the date of 
its approval. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, the reading has been concluded. 
I move the previous question on the adoption of the bill. 

Mr. MOOR®D of Virginia. May I interrupt the gentleman a 
moment? There seems to be some misuse of language in sec- 
tion 4, “this act shall take effect 30 days from any after the 
date of its approval.” Does not the gentleman want to correct 
that? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I offer an amendment to strike out, in line 19, 
the word “any” and insert the word “and.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GRAHAM : Page 2, line 19, at the end of 
the line, strike out the word“ any“ and insert the word “ and.” 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized on the 
ee as I do this only to say a word in reference to the 

As the Members of the House probably know, generally the 
present system of parole is in the hands of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. No one can be paroled from a Fed- 
eral prison without the approval of the Attorney General. 

We haye a beard composed, among others, of the superin- 
tendent of prisons, and may I add, Mr. Speaker, that the 
superintendent of prisons, Mr. Bates, to my mind is one of the 
ablest and most eflicient men that has ever occupied this posi- 
tion in the Department of Justice. 

Under this proposed legislation the Attorney General is re- 
lieved of going over these cases and passing on them himself, 
which he can not well do now because of the limited time he 
188 taking into consideration his many onerous and responsible 

uties. 

The bill places this in the hands of a board to be selected by 
the Attorney General, This board will give its whole time to 
this question, and I am sure this will be of great benefit to the 
country as well as to the justness of the consideration of appli- 
cations and the granting of paroles, and I express the hope also, 
Mr. Speaker, without endeavoring to trespass on the rights of 
the Attorney General, that he will be able to retain as the head 
of this board the present most capable and yery fine superin- 
tendent of prisons, Sanford Bates. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. a 

Mr. DENISON. Where is it contemplated that the board of 
parole, when created under this act, will sit and transact its 
business? 

Mr. GRAHAM. In Washington. 

Mr. DENISON. Entirely in Washington? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Is provision made for them to sit elsewhere 
or for the board to employ such clerical help and to secure such 
quarters as may be necessary? This bill does not provide for 
that, and unless they have such authority, it seems to me they 
would not be able to properly function. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The bill transfers the present staff over to 
this new board under section 2, which provides that— 


All power and authority now vested in, and all duties now imposed 
upon, the Attorney General and the several existing boards of parole 
with respect to the parole of United States prisoners are hereby trans- 
ferred to the board of parole created by this act. 


Mr. DENISON. And under existing law they have authority 
to do this? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the com- 
mittee did not make any explanation of this bill and, while I 
do not want to delay its passage, there are two features of it I 
would like a Httle information about before we vote on it. It’s 
a rather important measure. 

The proviso in section 2 states that this act shall not affect 
the method, terms, or conditions under which United States 
prisoners confined in any State reformatory are paroled, except 
that the power to approve the release on parole of such pris- 
oners is conferred upon the board of parole herein created. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That means it is not going to interfere with 
any regulations in the States regarding parole of prisoners, but 
retains the provision that where we put prisoners under the 
control of a State thie board will have the say as to whether 
or not they should be paroled. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Are there any substantial number of Fed- 
eral prisoners now under -parole in State institutions? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Under parole? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Confined. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes; quite a number. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, What is the purpose of conferring express 
authority on the board? In other words, I would like to know 
who under existing law has the authority? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Under existing law the Attorney General, 
together with the warden of the penitentiary and the physician 
of that prison, constitute the board of parole at that institu- 
tion. This bill would- make the board with headquarters at 
Washington. Ordinarily there were 600 cases when this went 
into operation coming before the board. The number has in- 
creased so that there are now upward of 9,000. So you can see 
how the work has increased. 


‘aa 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote was laid on the table. 

DIVERSIFICATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 7412, 
to provide for the diversification of employment of Federal 
prisoners, for their training and schooling in trades and occu- 
pations, and for other purposes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill to provide for the diversification of employment of Federal 
prisoners, for their training and schooling in trades and occupations, 
and for other purposes. i 
Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be the duty of the Attorney Gen- 

eral to provide employment for all physically fit inmates in the United 

States penal and correctional institutions in such diversified forms as 

will reduce to a minimum competition with private industry or free 

labor. 

Src. 2. The Attorney General may make available the services of 
United States prisoners to the heads of the several departments and to 
the proper officials of the several States or political subdivisions thereof, 
under such terms, conditions, and at such rates as may be mutually 
agreed upon, for the purpose of constructing or repairing roads; clear- 
ing, maintaining, and reforesting public lands; building levees; and for 
construction or repairing any other public ways or works which are or 
may be financed wholly or in part by funds appropriated from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. To carry out the purpose of this section the 
Attorney Genera! may establish, equip, and maintain camps upon sites 
selected by him and designate such camps as a place for confinement 
of persons convicted of an offense against the laws of the United States, 
or transfer thereto any person convieted of any offense against the laws 
of the United States. The expenses of transferring and maintaining 
prisoners at such camps shall be paid from the appropriation “ Support 
of United States prisoners,” and said appropriation may, in the discre- 
tion of the Attorney General, be reimbursed for such expenses, 

Sec. 3. The Attorney General shall establish such industries as will 
produce articles and commodities fer consumption in United States 
penal and correctional institutions or for sale to the departments and 
independent establishments of the Federal Government and not for sale 
to the public in gompetition with private enterprise. In establishing 
said industries the Attorney General shall provide such forms of em- 
ployment in the Federal penal and correctional institutions as will give 
the inmates a maximum opportunity to acquire a knowledge and skill in 
trades and occupations which will provide them with a means of earn- 
ing a livelihood upon release. The industries to be established by the 
Attorney Genera] under authority of this section may be either within 
the precincts of any penal or correctional institution or in any con- 
venient locality where an existing property may be obtained by lease, 
purchase, or otherwise. 

Sec. 4. In lieu of the working-capital funds authorized for the textile 
mill at the Atlanta Penitentiary by the act approved July 10, 1918 
(ch. 144, 40 Stat. 897; sec. 799, title 18, U. S. C.), and for the shoe 
factory at the Leavenworth Penitentiary by the act approved February 
11. 1924 (ch. 17, 43 Stat. 7; sec, 772, title 18, U. S. C.), there is 
hereby created a consolidated prison industries working-capital fund 
which shall be available for carrying on industrial enterprises at any of 
the several Federal penal and correctional institutions. 

Suc. 5. All money appropriated for, or now on deposit with the Treas- 
urer of the United States to the credit of the said working-capital funds 
at Atlanta Penitentiary and Leavenworth Penitentiary, shall be credited 
to the consolidated prison industries working-capital fund herein author- 
ized. All money received from the sale of the products or by-products 
of such industries as are now or hereafter established, or for the services 
of said United- States prisoners, shall be placed to the credit of said 
prison industries working-capital fund, which may be used as a revolving 
fund. There are authorized to be appropriated such additional sums as 
may from time to time be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec, 6. The prison industries working-capital fund shall be adminis- 
tered and disbursed by or under the direction of the Attorney General, 
and shall be available for the purchase, repair, or replacement of ma- 
chinery or equipment; for the purchase of raw materials; for compen- 
sation to inmates employed in any industry under rules and regulations 
promulgated from time to time by the Attorney General; for the em- 
ployment of necessary civilian officers and employees at any of the Fed- 
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eral penal and correctional institutions and in the District of Columbia; 
for the repair, alteration, erection, and maintenance of buildings and 
equipment; and for travel and any other expenses incident to or con- 
nected with the establishment, operation, or maintenance of such prison 
industries as are now established or may hereafter be established by 
the Attorney General at the several penal and correctional institutions. 

Sec. 7. The several Federal departments and independent establish- 
ments and all other Government institutions of the United States sball 
purchase, at not to exceed current market prices, as determined by the 
Attorney General or his authorized representative, such products of 
the industries herein authorized to be carried on as meet their require- 
ments and as may be available and are authorized by the appropriations 
from which such purchases are made. 

Sec. 8. The act of Congress approved June 21, 1902 (ch. 1140, 32 
Stat, 397), as amended by the act of April 27, 1906 (ch. 1997, 34 Stat. 
149; secs. 710 to 712a, inclusive, title 18, U. S. C.), providing for 
commutation of sentences of United States prisoners for good conduct, 
shall be applicable to prisoners engaged in any industry or transferred 
to any camp established under authority of this act; and in addition 
thereto each prisoner, without regard to length of sentence, may, in 
the discretion of the Attorney General, be allowed, under the same 
terms and conditions as provided in the acts of Congress referred to in 
this section, a deduction from his sentence of not to exceed three days 
for each month of actual employment in said industry or said camp. 

Sec. 9. All acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Pages 1 and 2, in line 10, strike out the words “and to the proper 
officials of the several States or political subdivisions thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
call the attention of the chairman of the committee to the fact 
that on yesterday the House passed a bill appropriating $300,- 
000,000 for the construction of new roads. With reference to 
this paragraph, page 2, about repairing and constructing roads, 
I want to ask the chairman if convict labor is to be used for 
that and will be paid for by any part of that money we appro- 
priated yesterday? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do not know; it is not confined to that 
appropriation. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I think for the information 
of the House we ought to have some statement as to that. 

Mr. STOBBS. Of course, it is obvious that that is not in 
the bill. The sum might be available in some instances and 
not in others. Under this bill it could be made available for 
bringing in a Government enterprise. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It wouid be all right to use 
labor for the construction of roads in the grounds of the 
prisons? 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. But considering the present 
unemployment, the $300,000,000 could be used for relieving that 
unemployment of citizens, 

Mr. STOBBS. The amount available would be so negligible. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. What, the $300,000,000? 

Mr. STOBBS. Oh, no; I mean the amount that could be 
available for the construction of Government enterprises. 

Mr. MICHENER. This will not affect the money carried in 
the bili of yesterday. That money is appropriated for roads 
for use by the State and National Government in conjunction. 
This would only be used where they would be authorized to 
employ prison labor. It has nothing to do with this bill at all. 

Mr. DYER. None of this will be used to build what are 
known as State highways? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. That is what I wanted to 
find out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 3. The Attorney General shall establish such industries as will 
produce articles and commodities for consumption in United States 
penal and correctional institutions or for sale to the departments and 
independent establishments of the Federal Government and not for sale 
to the public in competition with private enterprise, In establishing 
said industries the Attorney General shall provide such forms of employ- 
ment in the Federal penal and correctional institutions as will give the 
inmates a maximum opportunity to acquire a knowlege and skill in 
trades and occupations which will provide them with a means of earn- 
ing a livelihood upon release. The industries to be established by the 
Attorney General under authority of this section may be either within 


the precincts of any penal or correctional institution or in any con- 
venient locality where an existing property may be obtained by lease, 
purchase, or otherwise. > 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 
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The Clerk read as follows? 


Page 2, line 24, after the word “enterprise” add the following: 

“Provided, That no class of articles or commodities shall be produced 
for sale to or use of departments or independent establishments of the 
Federal Government in United States penal or correctional institutions 
which at present are being produced by civilian employees at the navy 
yards, arsenals, and mail-bag repair shops, or other Government owned 
and operated industrial establishments, or such articles as these Gov- 
ernment owned and operated establishments are equipped to produce.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this is exactly the same 
amendment that was adopted by the House on the bill providing 
for new institutions. This bill is a general bill to provide for 
diversification of employment in all Federal penal institutions. 
There is a specific provision contained in section 3 for the manu- 
facture of articles to be sold to various departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and my amendment simply puts a limit to avoid com- 
petition with the civyil-service employees, with free labor em- 
ployed in the United States arsenals, navy yards, and the United 
States mail-bag repair shop, or any employee of the Government. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I shall not oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to say just a word. I shall 
not oppose the amendment. It can not do any harm, but in my 
judgment it does not do any good because existing law already 
covers that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sxc. 6. The prison industries working-capital fund shall be admin- 
istered and disbursed by or under the direction of the Attorney General, 
and shall be available for the purchase, repair, or replacement of ma- 
chinery or equipment; for the purchase of raw materials; for com- 
pensation to inmates employed in any industry under rules and regu- 
lations promulgated from time to time by the Attorney General; for 
the employment of necessary civilian officers and employces at any 
of the Federal penal and correctional institutions and in the District 
of Columbia; for the repair, alteration, erection, and maintenance of 
buildings and equipment; and for travel and any other expenses incident 
to or connected with the establishment, opsration, or maintenance of 
such prison industries as are now established or may hereafter be 
established by the Attorney General at the several penal and correctional 
institutions, $ 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I take it that the purpose of this pending provision is 
to compensate the various inmates according to the work per- 
formed. There is no provision in this bill for a cost-account- 
ing system. Nearly all of our modern manufacturing establish- 
ments have cost-accounting systems installed. In order to as- 
certain the proper pay that should be credited to the various in- 
mates I would think it would be advisable to incorporate a 
provision directing that a separate cost-accounting system be 
installed in the various lines of manufacture, 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. STOBBS. Of course, that is a matter of administration, 
and it might very well be that the Attorney General would 
insist on a cost-accounting system in penitentiaries where it is 
possible, but do we want to legislate specifically and insist on 
that being in this piece of legislation, when under some condi- 
tions it might not be advisable? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose of my taking the floor was to 
get the viewpoint of the committee as to whether it is advisable 
to have a directory provision making it mandatory to have a 
cost-accounting system installed. 

Mr. STOBBS. I think it would be unwise to have it manda- 
tory. It is a matter left in the sound discretion in the admin- 
istration of the act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I take it from what has been 
said by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Srogns land 
I assume he is acquainted with the administration of these 
institutions—that some such cost-accounting system will be 
installed without specific direction. 

Mr, STOBBS. Yes; no doubt. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


TRANSFER OF PROHIBITION BUREAU 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the bill intro- 
duced at the request of and sponsored by the administration, 
providing for the transfer of the Bureau of Prohibition in part 
from the Treasury Department to the Department of Justice will 
be before the House for consideration Thursday. I can see no 
reason why any Member, regardiess of his or her personal 
views on the subject of prohibition, should oppose the bill, pro- 
vided proper safeguards are extended that will guarantee 
legitimate business and professional people they can secure in- 
dustrial alcohol, medicinal alcohol, and medicinal whisky, as 
their business requires and to which they are entitled under 
the law. 

Hearings were held by the Committee on Expenditures, of 
which I am a member. I attended all the hearings, and while 
we were not permitted to question witnesses on the subject of 
enforcement, we did secure information of value which will 
enable ùs to intelligently consider the legislation. 

I can not concur in the majority report of the committee. 
The bill proposes the removal of the investigation of violations 
of the national prohibition act, the apprehension and prosecu- 
tion of offenders against such act, and the making of all seizures 
and enforcement of all forfeitures under such act from the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Attorney General. It, how- 
ever, goes much further and gives to the Attorney General the 
power jointly with the Secretary of the Treasury to make regu- 
lations under the national prohibition act and to prescribe the 
form of all applications, bonds, permits, records, and reports 
under such act. (See sec. 5-a.) 

The bill also gives the Attorney General certain powers to 
determine liability for internal-reyenue taxes, and this is a 
removal not only of enforcement authority under the national 
prohibition act but deprives the Treasury Department of a part 
of its fiscal powers, (See sec. 4 (a) 4.) 

Under the eighteenth amendment and the national prohibi- 
tion act the use of all alcoholic liquors for nonbeverage purposes 
is as completely protected as is the use of such alcohol and 
liquors for beverage purposes forbidden; and it is the duty of 
the Government as completely to protect business institutions, 
hospitals, doctors, and druggists, and sacramental use of wines 
as it is to detect and punish moonshiners and bootleggers. The 
maintenance of a supply of industrial alcohol, medicinal liquor, 
and sacramental wines in the hands of manufacturers and mer- 
chants is a constitutional necessity under the ejghteenth amend- 
ment, and any act of Congress that interferes therewith or 
subjects the people to delay and difficulty in securing the same is 
contrary to the eighteenth amendment and oppressive. This is 
the business part of prohibition administration just as the de- 
tection and prosecution of crime under the act is the legal part 
of administration. 

All of the administrative business should be left with the 
Treasury Department, and all of the detection of crime and 
prosecution of offenders should, under the theory of this trans- 
fer, be placed in the Department of Justice; but an examination 
of the bill in sections 3 and 4 shows that the Attorney General 
under the bill as reported is to be given power over permits and 
internal-reyenue incidentals, which is a plain transfer of part 
of the business end from the Treasury Department to the At- 
torney General. 

The provision in section 6 (b) and section 7 requiring that 
except as otherwise provided in regulations the Attorney General 
shall have filed with him copies of all applications for permits 
extending for more than 90 days, and the provision of section 7 
that the Attorney General may act jointly with the Secretary 
of the Treasury in passing upon any such application and that 
no permit shall be granted without the joint approval of the 
Attorney General and the Secretary of the Treasury, gives the 
Attorney General absolute power to overrule the Secretary of 
the Treasury respecting permits extending beyond 90 days. This 
provision gives the Attorney General overwhelming power in the 
administration end of the nonprohibited business under the 
national prohibition act and reaches to every business operation 
in nonbeyerage liquors, including altar and other sacramental 
wines. 

Thus the bill as reported confers upon the Attorney General 
not only the legal power within the strict prohibition field to 
investigate, detect, and prosecute crimes against the prohibition 
law, but also to participate in the internal revenue and business 
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aspects of the administration, and by his veto power to control 
substantially all of the business operations of industrial alcohol, 
medicinal liquors, and sacramental wine distribution. 

Much discussion occurred in the committee regarding section 
5 (b). This section legislates out of existence all existing regu- 
lations on the effective date of this new measure. 

Section 10 provides: 

This act shall take effect on the first day of the second month after 
its approval. 


In other words, all existing re ons are wiped out within 
a minimum of 30 or 31 days, or a maximum of 2 months, after 
the approval of the act. The Attorney General and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in that short period would have to pre- 
pare new regulations to replace existing regulations now cover- 
ing some 600 or 700 pages of printed matter and dealing with 
every feature of prohibition administration as now comprised 
in the voluminous regulations affecting all fields of prohibition 
activity. 

I object to the provisions of the bill as originally drafted and 
as reported. The entire business administration under the 
prohibition act, affecting 160,000 permittees engaged in indus- 
trial alcohol operations, the medical professions, pharmaceutical 
and hospital operations, and the whole field of sacramental wine 
and religious customs, should be left with the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The investigation, detection, and prosecution of crimes under 
the act should be put with the Department of Justice. The 
Attorney General, instead of being given any authority over 
permits, should be entirely relieved of any concern therewith. 
The effect of this would be to enable the Attorney General and 
his staff of lawyers and investigators to search out and prose- 
cute crime wherever it occurs, whether by moonshiner, smuggler, 
boatlegger, or any other kind of violator, including the whole 
mass of permittees acting under permit authority. 

The Attorney General, in order to comply with the bill as 
reported, will, if he exercises the functions, have to maintain a 
considerable part of his force in examining permittees’ applica- 
tions and deciding whether or not he approves in a preliminary 
way of permits being issued. These functions will take the time 
and attention of men who should be investigating, detecting. and 
prosecuting actual crimes. Such a burden defeats the very pur- 
pose of this bill, which is to enable the Attorney General to 
prosecute through his own organization by detection of crime 
and preparation of cases within the Department of Justice. 
The penal business should be at the Department of Justice, and 
the business end should be left with the Treasury Department. 


BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 7832) 
to reorganize the administration of Federal prisons, to author- 
ize the Attorney General to contract for the care of United 
States prisoners, to establish Federal jails, and for other pur- 
poses, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby established in the Depart- 
ment of Justice a bureau of prisons, to be in charge of a director, who 
shall be paid a salary at the rate of $10,000 a year, and shall be 
appointed by and serve directly under the Attorney General. The 
officers and employees of the existing office of the superintendent of 
prisons; all official records, furniture, and supplies; and all of the 
authority, powers, and duties conferred by law or regulation upon the 
superintendent of prisons or any of his subordinates are hereby trans- 
ferred to the bureau of prisons. The Attorney General shall have the 
power to appoint such additional officers and employees as may be 
necessary. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 1, line 5, after the word 
“of,” strike out $10,000” and insert “ $9,000.” 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, the Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the United States are paid $9,000 a year. As a matter 


of fact, I do not think that is enough money for a good Assistant 
Attorney General, but it is not fair or right to come along now 
and pay this director of a bureau of prisons to be established 
$10,000 a year. The Attorney General in his letter to the com- 
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mittee said thut he did not think Congress should pay this man 
more than his Assistant Attorneys General, I see no reason 
why we should pay him $10,000 a year. I would have no objec- 
tion if the salaries of the Assistant Attorneys General were 
raised to $10,000. 

Mr. DYER. Is the only objection which my colleague on 
the committee has to the fact that the Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral receive $9,000? 

Mr. McKEOWN. They receive $9,000, and it is proposed to 
give this man $10,000 a year. 

Mr. DYER. My information is from the Attorney General's 
office that it is expected that the Assistant Attorneys General 
will soon haye their salaries increased to $10,000, with the 
approval of the Director of the: Budget. 

Mr, McKEOWN. But that question is not here now. Why 
make this $10,000? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Assuming that the salaries of the Assist- 
ant Attorneys General are not increased. the two positions are 
not comparable. One is a position where lawyers gain a great 
deal of prestige and experience, while another is a highly spe- 
cialized work, where it is difficult to find a man in the whole 
United States to fill the position, and where men holding simil- 
lar positions in States and cities are paid a good deal more 
than we are providing. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Why does the committee 
override the suggestion of the Attorney General, who asks for 
only $9,0007 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the first place, the committee does not 
override that, and in the second place, we are the legislative 
body. This is the proper place to fix the salary. The positions 
are so different that the least we can do is to provide a $10,000 
salary, which is not as much as the city of New York is paying. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The Attorney General asks 
for $9,000. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Why not raise the others to $10,000? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You can get all of the Assistant Attorneys 
General you want for $9,000 a year. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This House ought to giye some. attention 
to the situation as it exists, for this reason: It is not fair to the 
Assistant Attorneys General, who are eminent and high-class 
lawyers; and, so far as the pay is concerned, we frequently in- 
crease these salaries, where we are very loath to increase our 
own salaries. The salary ought to be $9,000 until the salaries 
of the Assistant Attorneys General are increased. I do not 


‘think this particular man should be picked out and given $1,000 


more than the Assistant Attorneys General as a special favor. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized. 

Mr. STOBBS. We all know that the Government has been 
making an earnest effort to formulate a program of enforcement 
legislation which will bring about the best results affecting our 
prison population. The outbreak among the prisoners at Fort 
Leavenworth and the recent outbreaks in the State of New 
York, and the conditions that prevail in the various State peni- 
tentiaries, and even in Federal penitentiaries, is such that the 
Federal Government went out of its way to secure the very 
best man it could obtain to take charge of this program and 
make him the superintendent of prisons and provide regulations 
for our prison administration; and in doing that they obtained 
the services of Mr. Bates, now superintendent of prisons, a 
man who has spent his lifetime in the study of questions of 
penology and who comes to the service of the United States 
Government as an expert on this subject. The Department of 
Justice combed the whole United States to get the best man it 
could obtain, and they feel that they have obtained that man in 
the gentleman whom they have called to this position, The 
question of the adequate compensation of this man is the same 
question that comes up every time when we call people to serve 
the Federal Government—the question as to whether we are 
going to be just and give a man of that type the compensation 
that his office and his service cail for. It seems to me pica- 
yunish for the Congress of the United States to quibble over 
the compensation of a man of that type by questioning whether 
you will pay him $10,000 or $9,000 a year. I say a man who 
has made a lifetime study of penology and is an expert on that 
job, if he is not worth $10,000 he is not worth 10 cents. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the lant 
word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman from Massachusetts talks 
about the conditions in New York, and the gentleman from New 
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York who took his seat just a moment ago says they have a 
high-salaried man there, Still they have trouble there. Now, 
if this is to pay a specific salary to a man in the Department 
of Justice I would have nothing to say. But you are not pro- 
viding for this particular man. You are providing a salary for 
the office. 

Mr. STOBLS. The Attorney General of the United States 
recommends that the salary be $10,000, and he recommends that 
the salary of the Assistant Attorneys General shall be $10,000; 
and the Budget, as I understand, has approved both recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The Attorney General- said the salary 
should be $9,000 unless the salaries of the Assistant Attorneys 
General shall be increased to $10,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The bureau of prisons shall have charge of the management 
and regulation of all Federal penal and correctional institutions and be 
responsible for the safe-keeping, care, protection, Instruction, and disci- 
pline of all persons charged with or convicted of offenses against the 
United States. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the amendment that I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GRAHAM : Page 2, line 11, strike out the 
period and insert the following: Provided, That the provisions of this 
act shall not apply to military penal or military reformatory institutions 
or persons confined therein.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Spc. 3. It shall be the duty of the bureau of prisons to provide suit- 
able quarters for the safe-keeping, care, and subsistence of all persons 
convicted of offenses against the United States, charged with offenses 
against the United States, or held as witnesses or otherwise, For this 
purpose the director of the bureau of prisons may contract, for a period 
not exceeding three years with the proper authorities of any State or 
Territory or political subdivision thereof, for the imprisonment, sub- 
sistence, care, and proper employment of any person held under authority 
of any United States statute. The rates to be paid for the care and 
custody of said persons shall take into consideration the character of the 
quarters furnished, sanitary conditions, and quality of subsistence. 
The rates to be paid may be such as will permit and encourage the 
proper authorities to provide reasonably decent, sanitary, and healthful 
quarters and subsistence for persons held as United States prisoners. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GRAHAM: On page 2, line 22, after the 
word “statute,” strike out the period and insert in lieu thereof a 
“comma” and the following: “ Provided, That such Federal prisoners 
shall be employed only in the manufacture of articles for, the produc- 
tion of supplies for, the construction of public works for, and the main- 
tenance and care of the institutions of, the State or political subdivision 
of the State in which they are imprisoned.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. All transportation of prisoners shall be by such agent or 
agents of the Department of Justice as the Attorney General or his 
authorized representative shall from time to time nominate, the reason- 
able expense of transportation, necessary subsistence, and hire and 
transportation of guards and agent or agents to be paid by the Attorney 
Genera] from any appropriation to the Department of Justice as he may 
direct: Provided, That when the conviction is by a consular court or 
court-martial the transportation from the court to the place of confine- 
ment shall be by an agent or agents of the Department of State or the 
Department of War, as the case may be, the expenses of such trans- 
portation to be paid out of the Treasury of the United States in the 
manner provided by law, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I moye to strike out the last 
word. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On an important bill like this there should 
be some explanation in the Recorp as to what its purpose is, so 
that the House may know generally what is its scope, 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will say to the gentleman that this is a bill 
to reorganize the administration of Federal prisons. 

At present there is no organization legally charged with the 
duty of administering the penal and correctional institutions of 
the Federal Government. Formerly all matters connected with 
the care and subsistence eg Federal prisoners and all general 
questions connected with the administration of Federal penal 
institutions were handled by the general agent of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The penal institutions were, for all practical 
purposes, under the independent control of the wardens. There 
was no organization at the seat of Government which was co- 
ordinating the activities of the wardens, overseeing the educa- 
tional and welfare work in the prisons, or making plans for 
the future. When the superintendent of prisons’ office was 
originally established its primary duty was the inspection of 
jails and prisons. It had but little authority. Gradually the 
office of the superintendent of prisons was expanded in size 
and authority, but its growth has not kept pace with the rapidly 
mounting number of Federal offenders. Legislation is needed 
to establish a bureau which is definitely charged with the duty 
of supervising the care and treatment of Federal offenders. It 
is also needed to remove any question as to the control of the 
central office over the wardens and officers of the institutions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose that originally the only penal 
institution which housed United States prisoners was the peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta. Then as the need developed that at Leay- 
enworth was established, and then later that at McNeil Island. 
The spread of Federal legislation, the enforcement of the eight- 
eenth amendment, and other constitutional provisions have 
brought about a condition where additional institutions are 
needed, and it is necessary to create a board that will have 
special supervision over not only one or two or three but over 
all. I assume that is the main purpose of this bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It makes a central bureau from which the 
new organization will be controlled instead of sporadic institu- 
tions scattered all over. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


HOSPITAL FOR DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, the next bill to which I would 
ask the attention of the House and which I desire to call up is 
H. R. 7410, to establish a hospital for defective delinquents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania calls up a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the bill may be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to select a site, either in connection with some existing insti- 
tution or elsewhere, for a hospital for the care and treatment of all 
persons charged with or convicted of offenses against the United States, 
and who are in the actual custody of its officers or agents, and who at 
the time of their conviction or during the time of their detention and/or 
confinement are or shall become insane, afflicted with an incurable or 
chronic degenerative disease, or so defective mentally or physically so 
to require special medical care and treatment not available in an 
existing Federal institution. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mekrowx: On page 1, line 4, after the 
word “ site,“ insert “as near as may be in the mid-western area of the 
United States.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I offer that amendment for 
the reason that St. Elizabeths Hospital is available here and if 
this hospital is located somewhere in the Middle West, then it 
will save a lot of mileage, a lot of expense, a lot of trouble, and 
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it will be more convenient to the families of those who are 
located in that part of the country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I ask the gentleman how he would 
define the Middle West? Is not that pretty broad? 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is very easily defined, especially since 
it has gotten to be a political term. 

Mr. DYER. Does that include Oklahoma? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; it would not include Oklahoma, be- 
cause Oklahoma is in the Southwest It will be in the Middle 
West, and that applies to Illinois, Ohio, Nebraska, and Missouri. 
It will apply anywhere in the mid-western country. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Would not the gentleman be willing to leave that 
to the discretion of the Attorney General? The Attorney Gen- 
eral will no doubt put it at the very best place for all con- 
cerned. I am perfectly willing to leave it to him, and I think 
the gentleman from Oklahoma should be. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have great confidence in the Attorney 
General and am willing to leave a great many things to him, 
but I find that when we leave the location of buildings or insti- 
tutions to departments in Washington it is usually placed in the 
eastern part of the country. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word in oppo- 
sition to the amendment, I am sorry, but it seems to me that 
the necessities of the case require that it shall not be specified 
geographically as to where this institution will be located. 
The transfer and the expense of transportation is a very consid- 
erable item, and that must be left, I think, to the Department 
of Justice to consider. Their recommendation is that it be in 
the center of population. 

Mr. McKEOWN. But the bill does not say that. If the 
bill had said that, I would be willing to go along. But the 
bill does not say that, and that is the reason I have offered 
this amendment. It ought to be in the center of population, 
and it ought to be where money can be saved by the people who 
will go back and forth, the relatives of the unfortunates who 
are located there. ‘ 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would like to add, quoting from the com- 
munication of the Attorney General: 


Moreover, the cost of transporting insane convicts from all over 
the country is high. It is for these reasons that a medical center for 
prison cases should be established somewhere in the central part of the 
United States, 


I think the selection should be left to the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, Mr. Speaker, I think it would be a grave mistake to 
circumscribe the discretion of the Attorney General in the 
location of this hospital for defective delinquents by adopt- 
ing the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
{Mr. McKeown]. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma is 
directory, and rather specifically directory—“as near as may 
be.” There may be conditions which would impel the Attorney 
General not to locate this institution geographically “as near 
as may be,” He should give consideration not alone to the 
geographic center, but to other facts, such as the number of 
insane patients that are now confined in State and present 
Federal institutions. I merely wish to supplement the words of 
the chairman of the committee that it would be a grave mistake 
to adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word for the reason I would like to get the views of the chair- 
man on one matter in section 1 which bothers me, 

In committing prisoners to this hospital who become insane, 
is that commitment of the same nature as the commitment of 
an insane prisoner that we now send to St. Elizabeths, or is 
this hospital in regard to mental cases for the purpose of effect- 
ing a temporary cure and then transferring the prisoner back 
to the penitentiary? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The language of section 1 provides, “who 
at the time of their conviction, or during the time of their 
detention and/or confinement are or shall become insane, afflicted 
with an incurable or chronic degenerative disease, or so defec- 
tiye mentally or physically so to require special medical care 
and treatment not available in an existing Federal institution.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That part is clear, but take a prisoner, for 
instance, who is mentally defective, according to certain tests 
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to which he will be submitted, and suppose he is committed to 
this hospital as mentally defective, is that a permanent commit- 
ment or is he free at the expiration of the term for which he 
has been sentenced? We know if a man is criminally insane he 
is permanently committed, 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; if he is only temporarily insane he is 
returned to the prison from which he has been taken. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And liberated at the expiration of his 
term? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And that is the intention as to the men- 
tally defective unless permanently committed as insane, under 
existing law? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes; that is correct, and that the gentleman 
will find in the subsequent provisions of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That the control and management of the institution estab- 
lished hereunder shall be vested in the Attorney General, who shall have 
power to promulgate rules for the government thereof, and to appoint, 
subject to the civil service laws and regulations of the United States, 
all necessary officers and employees, In connection with such main- 
tenance and operation the Attorney General is authorized to establish 
and conduct industries, farms, and other activities; to classify the in- 
mates; and to provide for their proper treatment, care, rehabilitation, 
and reformation. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I wish to inquire of the chairman of tie committee whether 
it is purposed to have this institution under the purview of the 
board of prison control, for “which we have provided in a bill 
which was just shortly before this under consideration in the 
House, and whether the language as carried in this pending 
paragraph, that the control shall be under the Attorney General, 
would be broad enough to have him transfer that authority to 
this board of prison control. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is under the board of prison control the 
same as all other penal institutions, and there is provided in 
section 6 a special board to be created looking to questions of 
insanity and their solution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My question goes solely to the question of 
whether the gentleman’s committee considered having this in- 
stitution under the board of prison control rather than under 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman refers to the bureau of pris- 
ons? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Yes. As I understand, it would be under 
that bureau notwithstanding the language in the present section. 

ee My attention is called to section 2 of the 
other bill: 


The bureau of prisons shall have charge of the management and regu- 
lation of all Federal penal and correctional institutions and be re- 
sponsible for the safekeeping, care, protection, instruction, and discipline 
of all persons charged with or convicted of offenses against the United 
States. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, that is advisory and I with- 
draw the pro forma amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 5. That the inmates of said institution shall be employed in such 
manner and under such condition as the Attorney General may direct. 
The Attorney General may, in his discretion, establish industries, plants, 
factories, or shops for the manufacture of articles, commodities, and 
supplies for the United Statés Government; require any department or 
establishment of the United States to purchase at current market prices, 
as determined by the Attorney General or his authorized representatives, 
such articles, commodities, or supplies as meet their specifications. 
There may be established a working-capital fund for said industries out 
of any funds appropriated for said institution; and said working-capital 
fund shall be available for the pu chase, repair, or replacement of ma- 
chinery or equipment, for the purjhase of raw materials and supplies, 
for personal services of civilian employees, and fcr the payment to the 
inmates or their dependents of sud pecuniary eainings as the Attorney 
General shall deem proper. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. CRAMTON. To present a unanimous-consent request. I 
ask unanimous consent that next Monday, after the reading of 
the Journal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
table, I may be permitted to address the House for one hour 
with reference to the bill (H, R. 26) to acquire parks and park- 
way lands for the District of Columbia and to establish the 
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George Washington Memorial Parkway, and in connection with 
that to discuss somewhat the relative desirability of parks and 
power development. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when the gentleman from Michigan talks about parks he talks 
as an authority and the House is always instructed and inter- 
ested in listening, and on that subject there is no need of reply. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I note that my friend from New York also 
has his lucid intervals. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


HOSPITAL FOR DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be created a board of examiners 
for each penal and correctional institution where persons convicted of 
offenses against the United States are incarcerated, to consist of (1) 
a medical officer appointed by the warden or superintendent of the 
institution; (2) a medical officer to be appointed by the Attorney 
General; and (3) a competent expert in mental diseases to be nom- 
inated by the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service, The said board shall examine any inmate of the institution 
alleged to be insane or of unsound mind or otherwise defective and 
report their findings and the facts on which they are based to the 
Attorney General. The Attorney General, upon receiving such report, 
may direct the warden or superintendent or other official uh ing custody 
of the prisoner to cause such prisoner to be removed to the United 
States hospital for defective delinquents or to any other such institu- 
tion as is now authorized by law to receive insane persons charged 
with or convicted of offenses against the United States, there to be 
kept until, in the judgment of the superintendent of said hospital,. the 
prisoner shall be restored to sanity or health or until the maximum 
sentence, without deduction for good time or commutation of sentence, 
shall have been served. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is the provision that the 
chairman of the committee directed my attention to, that pro- 
vides for a board of examiners. As I was reading the bill and 
giving it consideration before it was called up, I noticed the 
broadness of the language carried in the forepart of this sec- 
tion. It not only extends to the authority of the board over 
Federal penal institutions, but other institutions where persons 
convicted of offenses against the United States are imprisoned. 
I take it that it is not the purpose of the Attorney General or 
of the Judiciary Committee to have a board appointed for 
persons who happen to be imprisoned in State or county insti- 
tutions, such as the Milwaukee House of Correction, where 
many Federal prisoners are confined. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that he make it clear to carry out the idea of the 
committee by an amendment inserting after the word “ insti- 
tution,” in line 9, “ under the control of the United States.” 

Mr. GRAHAM. I beg leave to suggest to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that that would not carry out the purpose of the 
Attorney General or the committee. When a person who has 
committed an offense against the Government of the United 
States, or against its laws, is confined in a State institution the 
question of his sanity may be submitted to this board. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then under this section, as phrased, it is 
the intent to create as many boards of examiners as there are 
institutions where Federal prisoners are imprisoned? I hardly 
think that is the purpose of the Attorney General or the 
purpose of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM. There could be no difficulty about the 
language. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The chairman said that it is the purpose 
to have boards of examiners pass upon Federal prisoners con- 
fined in State institutions. Now there are many, many such 
institutions throughout the country. As I understand on read- 
ing the bill and report, it is only the purpose of the Department 
of Justice to have a board of examiners attached to the United 
States penal institutions. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think the language is incapable of any 
other construction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, let us discuss that. There is hereby 
authorized to be created a board of examiners for each penal 
and correctional institution where persons convicted of offenses 
against the United States are incarcerated.” 

That is certainly broad enough to include State institutions. 
There are Federal prisoners incarcerated in the Milwaukee 
House of Correction. There are hundreds of prisoners confined 
there by direction of the Federal judges. Do you mean to say 
that the purpose of your committee is to have a board there 
consisting of a medical officer, appointed by the warden or 
superintendent, one appointed by the Attorney General, and an 
expert on mental diseases appointed by the surgeon general of 
that institution? 
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No; it is only the purpose of the bill to have a board of ex- 
aminers connected with the United States penal institutions. 
If I am wrong in my construction, I wish to be corrected. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think the gentleman's point is well taken 
in part. I suggest that he offer an amendment in line 8, after 
the word “each,” insert the word “ Federal.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would obviate the difficulty. 

Mr. HOCH. As a matter of fact, if a Federal prisoner is 
insane and he is to be examined by a board, what difference 
would it make as to what institution he is incarcerated in? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is nt the authority of the board, but 
the number of boards that may be created. 

Mr. GRAHAM. There is power now if the prisoner, who has 
committed an offense against the United States, is incarcerated 
under a contract in some local institution, the Attorney General 
has the power to move him back again to a Federal prison. 
See ROCH And then he is brought before the examining 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. McKBOWN. Is it not true that violators of the Fed- 
eral laws are put in State institutions? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the fact, and under the language 
here it would provide authority for a board for each of those 
institutions, and that is not the intent of the Attorney General 
or of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GRAHAM : Page 4, line 8, after the word 
“each,” insert the word“ Federal.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word 
to inquire about the language on page 4, lines 15 and 16: 


The said board shall examine any inmate of the institution alleged 
to be insane or of unsound mind, or otherwise defective, 


That is broad language. Does that mean that any indi- 
vidual may, by alleging that a certain prisoner is of unsound 
mind, impose a duty on this board to make such an examina- 
tion? Should it not be limited, some sort of language, to com- 
pel a responsible allegation of some sort, an allegation by 
somebody who has the right to be listened to? It seems to me 
that that language is so broad that any individual anywhere 
might allege that a certain prisoner is of unsound mind and that 
then this board would have to make this examination. Cer- 
tainly that is not the intention. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Why should it not be? 

Mr. STOBBS. Does the gentleman suppose that the board 
would pay any attention to any allegation from anyone other 
than a responsible one in the institution? 

Mr. HOCH. That amounts to saying that the board would 
interpret the law to suit itself, 

Mr. STOBBS. It must be done in a regular way. 

Mr. HOCH. What is the regular way? 

Mr. STOBBS. The regulations that the department would 
provide would cover that. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It must be for some good reason that a 
prisoner is transferred to this hospital. This is a hospital. I 
do not think the transfer from the prison to this hospital is in 
any way a permanent commitment. 

Mr. HOCH. I do not understand that this language here 
refers to people in the hospital, but it refers to people in the 
penal institution. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. To be transferred to this hospital. 

Mr. HOCH. Here is some one in a penal institution that 
somebody thinks is of unsound mind. I am in entire sympathy 
with what is sought here. You are seeking to provide some 
way that will require an examination, where there is a re- 
sponsible allegation that a man is a mental defective or some- 
thing of that sort. It seems to me that the board ought to 
have some better direction than just simply the broad lan- 
guage that anyone may allege a man is of unsound mind, and 
under that allegation have to make this examination. 

Mr. GRAHAM. This bill was drawn by the Department of 
Justice and is one of the administration bills presented to us. 
The language of this section is: 


There is hereby authorized to be created a board of examiners for 
each penal and correctional institution— 


And so forth. 

One of those boards shall be in each Federal penal or correc- 
tional institution. Should a complaint be made that some one 
was of defective mind or had a disease that required attention 
or removal, then I would suppose that the warden or the sub- 
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warden, under the regulations which the Department of Justice 
would necessarily have to provide, would call the attention of 
this board to the fact that this particular man was a subject 
of suspicion and ought to be examined. As there is a board in 
each institution, of course, that would take care of it. The 
information must come from the institution. 

Mr. HOCH. I would suppose the same thing, but where is 
there any language in this bill that provides that there may be 
regulations as to this allegation? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I respectfully submit to the gentleman that 
we do not always put the detail of the operation of a law in a 
bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not know how it is in the gentle- 
man’s State, but we have more safeguards here against this 
prisoner being subjected to a mental test than the ordinary citi- 
zen at large in our State, A citizen at large is now on an 
affidavit alleging insanity liable to be picked up and subjected 
to a hospital psychopathic ward and submitted to examination. 

Mr. HOCH. I was not thinking for the moment about the 
prisoner. I am thinking of the duty imposed on this board to 
pay attention to every sort of allegation, whether responsible or 
irresponsible. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That is entirely in their discretion. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman show me any language of 
that kind in the bill? 

Mr. STOBBS. Of course, we could put in words there that 
it must be alleged by the head of the institution, or something 
of that sort, but it is going to complicate it very much. 

Mr. HOCH. I think there should be some provision along 
that line, but if the committee does not think so I have no desire 
to press it. 

Mr. STOBBS. I agree that the language is broad. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Necessarily so. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
Clerk read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


FEDERAL PROBATION OFFICERS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire the attention of the 
House, and call up the bill H. R. 3975, No. 42 on the Union 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
Mi vr calls up the bill H. R. 8975, which the Clerk will report 

y title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3975) to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, United 
States Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, and to add 
a new section thereto. . 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to consider the bill in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That sections 726 and 727 of title 18, United 
States Code, be, and the same are hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 726. The judge or judges of any United States court or courts 
having original jurisdiction of criminal actions, except in the District of 
Columbia, may appoint one or more suitable persons to serve as proba- 
tion officers within the jurisdiction and under the direction of the judge 
or judges making such appointments or of their successors, All such 
probation officers shall serve without compensation except that in case 
it shall appear to any such judge or judges that the needs of the 
service require that there should be salaried probation officers, such 
judge or judges may appoint such officers. The Attorney General shall 
fix the salaries to be paid probation officers and shall provide for the 
necessary expenses of probation officers, including clerical service, and 
expenses for traveling when approved by thes gourt. Such judge or 
judges may in their discretion remove any probation officer serving in 
their respective courts. The appointment of a probation officer shall be 
in writing and shall be entered on the records of the court or courts of 
the judge or judges making such appointment, and a copy of the order 
of appointment shall be delivered to the officer so appointed and a copy 
sent to the Attorney General. Whenever such judge or judges shall 
have appointed more than one probation officer he or they may desig- 
nate one of such officers chief probation officer. Such chief probation 
officer shall direct the work of all probation officers serving in the court 
or courts of such judge or judges. 
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“Sec. 727. It shall be the duty of a probation officer to Investigate 
any case referred to him for investigation by the court in which he is 
serving and to report thereon to the court. The probation officer shall 
furnish to each person released on probation under his supervision a 
written statement of the conditions of probation and shall instruct him 
regarding the same. Such officer shall keep informed concerning the 
conduct and condition of each person on probation under his supervision 
and shall report thereon to the court placing such person on probation. 
Such officer shall use all suitable methods, not inconsistent with the 
conditions imposed by the court, to aid persons on probation and to 
bring about improvements in their conduct and condition. Each officer 
shall keep records of his work; shall keep accurate and complete ac- 
counts of all moneys collected from persons under his supervision ; shall 
give receipts therefor, and shall make at least monthly returns thereof; 
shall make such reports to the Attorney General as he may at any 
time require; and shall perform such other duties as the court may 
direct. Such officer shall perform such duties with respect to persons 
on parole as the Attorney General shall request. A probation officer 
shall have the power of arrest that is now exercised by a deputy 
marshal.” 

Sec. 2. That a new section be, and is hereby, enacted to follow sec- 
tion 727 of title 18, United States Code, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 728. The Attorney General, or his authorized agent, shall 
exercise general supervision over the administration of the probation 
system in all United States courts. He shall investigate the work of 
the probation officers and make recommendations concerning the same 
to the respective judges and shall have access to the records of all pro- 
bation officers, He shall collect for publication statistical and other 
information concerning the work of the probation officers, He shali 
prescribe record forms and statistics to be kept by the probation officers 
and shall formulate general rules for the proper conduct of the proba- 
tion work. He shall endeayor by all suitable means to promote the 
efficient administration of the probation system and the enforcement of 
the probation laws in all United States courts. He shall incorporate 
in his annual report a statement concerning the operation of the proba- 
tion system in such courts.” 

Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect immediately. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, I have an amendment 
which I send to the Clerk's desk, to go in on page 1, line 7. 
The same amendment is to be repeated on page 2, line 5, after 
the word “ appoint.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA : Page 1, line 7, after the word 
“ appoint,’ insert the words “subject to the civil service law and 
regulations,” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I want to insert the same 
amendment on page 2, line 5. ; 

If I may bave the attention of the House, I will say that this 
bill provides for professional probation officers, not for amateurs, 
but full-time professional probation officers, such as are em- 
ployed by the courts in most of our States. 

Probation work is no longer in the experimental stage. We 
have had years of successful probationary work in most of the 
States of the Union. We have a perfect probation system in 
New York, which is under the civil service, and in most of the 
States the probation officers are appointed from the civil-service 
lists. 

The bill as originally introduced in the Seventieth Congress 
contained a provision that the probation officers should be ap- 
pointed according to the civil-service rules; but that provision 
was stricken out. Mr. Speaker, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the reason why it was stricken out was because certain 
judges simply refused to obey the law. The hearings will show 
that one judge in the district of my able colleague from South 
Dakota [Mr. CHRISTrorHERSON I has a protégé whom he intends 
to appoint, who is too old to take the civil-seryice examination. 
I am informed by the Civil Service Commission that another 
judge, in another section of the country, wishes to appoint a 
young lady who, it appears, is unable to pass a civil-service 
examination. 

If this is a bill for the creation of offices for old men and 
young women and relatives, or ill-qualified men and women, te 
act in the performance of this work under the existing law, it 
should not be passed. An examination is to be held next month, 
and the time for filing applications closed only yesterday. Over 
8,500 applications are on file befor the Civil Service Commission 
to-day of people ready to take tl.e examination to qualify them 
for this position. One of the requirements is four years in a 
high school; another, one year in a college or academy; and an- 
other, actual experience as a paid probation worker. The age 
limit is 55, surely a fair limitation, All of this is necessary 
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becanse this work is really important. If my colleagues will 
read some of the letters I have inserted in the minority report, 
they will see that every State is in favor of examination by the 
Civil Service Commission, including the State of Massachusetts, 
which, while not under the civil service, has a very carefully 
prepared plan for the selection of probation officers. There 
seems to be unanimity of opinion all over the country among 
people who know about this work that probation officers should 
be under civil service and selected by the merit system. 

I say this because I expect my talented colleague from Massa- 
chusetts to propose an amendment. This is no place for the 
spoils system. Regardless of how some of the Members may 
feel toward the present Civil Service Commission, they should 
support my amendment. Here we have a principle involved. 
Are we to have a civil-service system or not? Let us not break 
it down. Here we have a specialized line of work of the highest 
character, A probation officer can make or mar a human being, 
and if you are going to have inefficient probation officers, you 
might 2s well have none at all. 

Would you want a certain judge out West, such as we had 
before us some time ago, to select a probation officer? I tell 
you now whom he would select; either his wife or his daughter 
whom he rotated as law clerks. Would you want Judge Eng- 
lish, who was impeached a few years ago, or Judge Winslow, 
whom I impeached on the floor of the House, to select a pro- 
bation officer? 

Let us be frank about this. We provide here to-day for two 
new penal institutions, a hospital for sick prisoners, We are 
trying to bring about a scientific and proper treatment of 
prisoners. Many of them are young men who came within the 
clutches of the law by foree of circumstances, and they may 
be saved. The purpose of the system is to place these young 
men in the hands of competent probationary officers with a view 
to rehabilitating them. That is the purpose of probation, not 
political patronage or judicial patronage. Read the minority 
report and you will find the strongest of indorsement from all 
quarters sincerely and unselfishly interested in probation work. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If this were some position of less im- 
portance, you could slip over the appointive system and take 
it out of civil service, but you have here a position which deals 
with human beings. I would ask the opponents of my amend- 
ment to point to one authority really interested in this kind of 
human salvage work to justify taking it out of the civil 
service. 

What are you afraid of? Are you afraid of getting qualified 
men and women? Because after they qualify in the civil service 
there are three submitted for each vacancy. The judge can turn 
ali three down and ask for three more, and then after that three 
more can be submitted to him until he is entirely satisfied. 
What is the objection to having a test by the Civil Service Com- 
mission? 

Mr. McDUFFI®. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Can not the gentleman imagine a situa- 
tion wherein a man might qualify as a probation officer under the 
regulations of the Civil Service Commission and yet not be a 
satisfactory man to the court? This is the court’s business. 
Let me call the gentleman's attention to the fact that after all 
this responsibility rests upon the court who has been given the 
power to parole. That being so, just why should we tie the 
court's hands in doing this great salvage work, as the gentleman 
from New York calls it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because those in most of the States which 
have tried both systems find that the civil-service system is the 
best. 

Mr. MeDñUFFIE. I do not know about that. That might 
apply to New York, but what applies to New York does not 
necessarily apply to all the other States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. New York has the greatest probation sys- 
tem of any system in the United States, as to numbers and 
amount of work carried on. I will say in reply to the gentleman 
that if the candidates submitted to the judge, three at a time, 
are not suitable, he can turn all three down and ask for three 
more. I am not limiting the selection the judge may have or his 
latitude in selecting. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Let me ask the gentleman one more ques- 
tion. Does this bill provide that probation officers must be resi- 
dents of the district over which the court presides? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Examinations are going to be held and 
separate lists are going to be compiled for every State in the 
Union, and here is the list. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. A man in one State might qualify and yet 
he might not be the best man to serve in another State or in 
a different district, where he is not acquainted with conditions 
in the district, where is not acquainted with the people of the 
district, and therefore would not make the best officer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There are separate lists, and if the gen- 
tleman will take the Civil Service Commission’s Notice No. 15, 
for probation officers, he will find that they are going to be 
limited to the various judicial districts within the States. 
There is nothing to limit the judge at all. 

Mr. McDUFFIW. The law does not require that, nor does 
this bill propose it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission fully cover that. 

Mr. STOBBS. Oh, no. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. Can not the gentleman imagine a situa- 
tion of this kind 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can only imagine the young women 
relatives, political hacks, and sycophants that some of the 
judges want to appoint. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has again expired. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, this really is a very important matter, and in opposing 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York I want 
it distinctly understood that I am just as much in favor of 
civil service in ordinary situations as is the gentleman from 
New York. I want the gentleman from New York and the 
gentlemen of the House to appreciate the fact that this is not a 
question of the extension of the spoils system. I will go just as 
far as the gentleman from New York in opposing any attempt 
to bring back the spoils system to the people of this country as 
far as the operation of our Government is concerned in the 
appointment of people who are to be employees of the Govern- 
ment. But we are dealing here with a peculiar situation, as 
has been pointed out by the gentleman from Alabama. We are 
dealing here with the appointment of probation officers whose 
duty it is to be the right eye, the right bower, as it were, of the 
judge. Our whole system for the administration of the criminal 
law has changed in the last few years, In the old days a man 
was brought into court, he was tried, he was found guilty, and 
sentence was imposed more or less by the rule of thumb. To-day 
that is not so. To-day the disposition of the case is just as 
important, and even more so, than the actual question of the 
determination of guilt or innocence. A man who is to be the 
right bower, the right-hand guide of the court in helping him to 
make the right disposition of the case after the question of 
guilt or innocence has been determined, is the man we are dis- 
cussing at the present time. The first question the judge wants 
to know after a man has been found guilty is: Who is this 
man? Where does he come from? What has been his social 
environment? What is his mentality? What are the condi- 
tions under which he has been living? 

In other words, what is his total background? You must have 
a man of unusual traits and characteristics to get that informa- 
tion, to bring it to the court, to give the right kind of informa- 
tion, and to exercise the right kind of supervision over a man, 
assuming the court turns him over to the probation officer. I 
submit to this House that you can not possibly pick that type 
of man under the civil service. I submit that a judge can not 
pick the kind of man he wants to help him under the civil 
service. He can not get a man to reach out and get hold of the 
prisoner, to get the right kind of information in handling him, 
and to supervise his subsequent career under the civil service. 
He can not do it, but under this bill, with the civil-service clanse 
eliminated, there is absolutely no restriction on the type of man 
whom the judge can consider for that effice. He has the whole 
field of his district to choose from. He can pick out the man 
who appeals to him most of all, the man in whom he is willing 
to place his confidence, to rely on that man’s judgment, to rely 
on that man’s discretion, and to rely on that man’s advice. 

The judge of anyteourt puts himself in the hands of his pro- 
bation officer when he is trying to get at the facts in order to 
make a proper disposition of any case, and I submit that this 
being true, we ought not to tie the hands of the court, but 
should give him the biggest leeway possible to pick the man he 
wants to help him out in the administration of his duties. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. Just one word more. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuanptA] has alluded 
to the fact that some one judge wanted to appoint, under the 
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system as first introduced, his wife, and another judge wanted 
to appoint some lady stenographer. 

Well, that was all because these judges did not quite appre- 
ciate at that time the scientific part of the probation system. 
This bill puts the probation system of the United States on a 
scientific basis. It creates a department of probation. It puts 
it all in the hands of a supervisor of probation in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and that man or the Department of Justice 
would not allow any judge to appoint his lady stenographer, 
would not allow any judge to appoint his wife or any person 
who was not fitted to perform the duties of a probation officer 
in that respective district. 

So the bugaboo which my friend from New York has brought 
up to conjure with, to disabuse your minds of what the real 
issue involved here is, does not hold water. 

I will now yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman contend that in filling 
a vacancy under the civil service law the appointing officer is 
limited to three names only? 

Mr. STOBBS. No; but he takes the first three names on 
the list 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STOBBS. The gentleman understands that if he does 
not take one of the first three names on the list he has got to 
give good reason why he does not take one of them, and it is 
not always the easiest thing in the world for a judge to say, 
“I do not like this type of man.” He is embarrassed in dealing 
with such a situation, and the Civil Service Commission gets 
after him if he does not give a good reason for not picking one 
of the persons who are on the list. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The sole question involved in this amendment is whether or 
not it should be left to the judges of the Federal Court to select 
the probation officers or whether we should leaye this to the 
Civil Service Commission, sitting here in Washington. 

I submit that the judge is far better qualified to select a 
suitable person for probation officer than the Civil Service Com- 
mission under any circumstances. The work of the probation 
officer is peculiar; it is a work of a special nature. The man 
who aceepts such a position should be a man of special fitness 
and qualification for this particular work. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] has mentioned my district, the 
Federal district of South Dakota, and the situation there is a 
very apt and a pertinent illustration of the situation as it 
exists in the selection of probation officers and the advantage 
of leaving this selection to the judge. 

When the probation law was passed the judge of this dis- 
trict—Judge Elliott—looked about to find a suitable probation 
officer—a man with the right qualification, one who would take 
a real interest in those intrusted to his care. To whom did he 
appeal? He appealed to my good friend George A. Pettigrew, 
a long-time resident of the State of South Dakota, a man who 
has devoted more than 40 years of his life’s work to just such 
as is incident to probation work. He has spent the greater part 
of his life in the fraternal work of various fraternal organiza- 
tions. He has served upon the board of the Children’s Home 
there. He is eminently fitted by experience, by long years of 
helpful service to his fellow beings, and by natural sentiment 
for this kind of work. So Judge Elliott appealed to him, and 
for some four years he has served in this capacity without pay, 
without any remuneration whatever. But when the law re- 
quired that probation officers should take a civil-service ex- 
amination, George Pettigrew had passed the age limit required 
by the civil seryice law and rules, and he could not take the 
examination, notwithstanding his exceptional fitness for the 
work and the splendid service he had rendered. When the 
civil-service examination had been held and the commission 
certified the result, the only one who had qualified was a lady 
up in the northern part of our State, whom neither the judge 
nor anyone else down in that part of the State knew. 

The judge said, “No; as long as I can keep George Pettigrew 
on this work I am going to keep him,” and he has kept him on 
this important work, and George Pettigrew has faithfully 
served these many years without compensation. Of the many 
prisoners that have been assigned to him during this time, only 
a single prisoner has gone back to the penitentiary. That is 
the very best eyidence of the fitness of George Pettigrew for 
this work, and the importance of selecting a man with the right 
qualifications for this special service. He is acquainted all 
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over the State by reason of his fraternal relations, and he knows 
with whom to place these prisoners. He finds good homes for 
them; surrounds them with good influences; and his work out 
in South Dakota is a shining example of the fact that a judge 
knows more abont the selection of these probation officers than 
the Civil Service Commission sitting here in Washington. He 
keeps in close touch with his wards and through correspondence 
and otherwise does everything that is possible for these young 
men who have made a serious mistake and who are sorely in 
need of the counsel and advice of a person of George Pettigrew's 
knowledge of this kind of service. 

If we are going to make a success of this probation work, let 
the Federal judges select the probation officers. We allow him, 
the judge, to select his clerk to keep his records, and it is far 
more important that he should be allowed to select his probation 
officer to whom he intrusts these young men who have become 
enmeshed in the toils of the law. A good probation officer who 
understands human nature and gives them kindly attention and 
keeps in touch with them can bring them back on the road to 
rightful living and proper conduct; in other words, good, use- 
ful, and law-abiding citizens. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How old is George? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. George is a little past 71 or 72, 
but in very good health, a useful citizen with a rich store of 
knowledge of the ways of humanity. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He is pretty nearly too old for this work. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. No, sir; the result of his work in 
South Dakota is a shining example of his efficiency. He carries 
on correspondence with his wards, and every month in the year 
he gets a report from the man who has one of these prisoners 
in charge. He has his work systematized and he keeps in touch 
with them. He has brought about wonderful results, and the 
judge himself has said he knows no better service than that 
which George A. Pettigrew has rendered for the Government to 
these young men. 

Mr. GRAHAM. May I ask the gentleman to illustrate that 70 
is not an age when a man should be debarred from useful work, 
as, for example, myself? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Absolutely not. We have an ex- 
ample here in this House in the case of our distinguished 
chairman of this committee [Mr. Granam], who is rendering 
such distinguished service and who has passed the age of 70. 
And right along this line, one of the justices of our Supreme 
Court, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, is past 89 years and still 
renders splendid service to our country upon the supreme bench, 
Many like examples could be cited, but suffice to say 70 years 
is not a bar to rendering splendid service, and especially true is 
that in cases of probation officers. Pettigrew, probation officer 
of South Dakota, is sufficient answer to that assertion, 

I submit in all fairness to the Members of this House, this 
amendment ought not to prevail. 

Me. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I am in favor of the 
amendment of my colleague from New York, because unless 
you put some brake or restraint upon these appointments you 
will find a very strong temptation animating the judges to make 
these appointees from members of political parties, and you will 
have the spoils system inducted into the courts. 

Every time we speak of Federal judges we seem to put a halo 
around their heads as if they were not human. I do not mean 
to disparage the Federal judiciary—not in the slightest. But 
they are human, They are subject to pressure of politics. 
Many appointees throughout the courts—the marshals, the 
deputy marshals, custodians—are political appointees. They 
are part and parcel of the spoils system. In so far as the 
Federal judges are political appointees themselves, the ap- 
pointees of the Federal judges are going to be political. We 
should do everything in our power to make the probation offi- 
cers appointed by the merit system. 

What is good enough for New York, California, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, and New Jersey, where the merit system prevails as to 
probation officers, should be good enough for other States. 

There is no doubt that in those States where probation officers 
are appointed by the court that political and personal consid- 
erations enter into the appointment. That was the case in 
New York. 

We had probation officers in the county courts and courts of 
special and general sessions, and these appointees were political. 
But the situation has changed now. The law was changed and 


is giving eminent satisfaction, to the extent that these men are 
carefully selected on a civil-service basis. 

Their history is gone into, their intelligence, their keenness, 
their powers of observation, and their characters and personali- 
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ties are carefully examined by both oral and written tests. 
Under the amendment offered by my colleague from New York 
this would be the procedure by Federal probation officers. No 
one would for one moment go back to the spoils system and 
ditch the merit system; yet without this amendment the bill has 
the tendency to disavow the merit system. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman says that he prefers the repre- 
sentative of the civil-service board should select the men who 
might work with the court in connection with these offenders, 

Mr. CELLER. I deny that I put it in that way. I say in 
places where the merit system prevails there has been eminent 
satisfaction. 

Mr. DYER. I do not believe politics will enter into it. In 
my own district the presiding judge of the United States dis- 
trict, Hon. Charles B. Faris, is a Democrat, and I am perfectly 
willing, 100 per cent willing, that he should make the appoint- 
ments in that district. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not doubt that a great many Republican 
as well as Democratic judges would be found to carry out the 
provisions carefully, but taken as a whole the appointments 
under civil service would be preferable. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I am serving on the 
subcommittee that provides appropriations for this purpose. 
I think I voice the sentiment of every member of that subcom- 
mittee in stating that we have felt for some time that it was 
necessary to haye the law changed in the manner in which the 
committee has reported. 

It is well to recall that some years ago the law gave to the 
judges the right to release on probation. That right was wisely 
conferred on the judges. Certainly, then, if the House was jus- 
tified in conferring this authority on the judges, you are not 
violating any safe rule by giving to the judges, who alone deter- 
mine who are to be released on probation, the right to appoint 
the officer who is to look after the parties he releases on pro- 
bation. [Applause.] The very fact that you have made it pos- 
sible to impose on a judge some probation officer, whom he is 
unwilling to appoint, has caused our committee to withhold 
appropriations for the pay of probation officers. I call that to 
your attention because I believe if you pass the law as the 
Judiciary Committee now recommends, you will get the coopera- 
tion of the judges and appropriations for the pay of probation 
officers. You have safeguarded the method of appointment by 
providing that the Attorney General shall fix the pay of the pro- 
bation officers and that he shall have authority to supervise 
their work and report to Congress the results accomplished 
through the probation system thus administered. Do you feel 
that the judges would appoint an inefficient probation officer; 
if so, do you think the Attorney General who is required to fix 
their pay and supervise their work would retain them in the 
service? [Applause.] 

I submit to you that if you are to have the probation law, 
which I regard as sane and wise, effectively carried out by the 
judges, you should pass this bill, [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will correct the spelling of the word “ general” in line 23, page 
8 of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

OFFICIAL REPORTERS IN UNITED STATES COURTS 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 7587) 
to authorize the appointment of reporters in the courts of the 
United States and to fix their duties and compensation, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the district court of the United States in 
each district shall, for the purpose of perpetuating the testimony and 
proceedings therein, appoint one or more competent stenographic re- 
porters, as the business to be done may require, who shall be known as 


Is there objection? 
The Clerk will read the bill 
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the official reporters of said courts and who shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the judges appointing them, or of the successors of said 
judges. Such reporters as may be appointed from time to time shall 
attend all sessions of or hearings before the said district courts, and 
shall, upon the direction of the court or the request of either party in 
any civil or criminal action or proceeding, take in shorthand the testi- 
mony and all proceedings had upon the trial or hearing, the arguments 
of counsel, or any part thereof, and shall, when directed by the court 
or a party to the proceedings, transcribe the same within such time as 
the court may designate and preserve the original stenographie notes 
for a period of not less than five years. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LaGuarpia: Page 1, line 5, after the word “ ap- 
point,” insert “ subject to civil service law and regulations.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the same sob stuff that was 
pulled a few minutes ago certainly can not be invoked against 
this amendment. Here are court stenographers, not private 
secretaries to the judges, not attendants of the judge, but court 
stenographers, charged with the duty of taking down in short- 
hand and reporting the proceedings of the court. I need not 
point out to any lawyer on the floor of the House how necessary 
it is when he goes on appeal to have an accurate record of 
the proceedings. I need not point out to any lawyer on the 
floor at this time who has ever gone on appeal the embarrass- 
ment of finding himself confronted with a revised and ex- 
tended charge to the jury, instead of the charge actually made 
to the jury. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In a moment. There should be absolute 
separation between the judge and the court stenographer. He 
is an officer of the court charged with a specific duty. 

That privity, that proximity which was described as existing 
between a probation officer and a judge, to which I do not 
subscribe, can not be urged in the case of a court stenographer, 
who, I repeat, is an officer of the court and not the personal 
attendant or confidential man of the judge. In New York, 
where we have the busiest Federal court of the country, we 
have a most deplorable condition existing. We have no official 
court stenographers. We have what is known as a contract 
system, and litigants are subjected to exorbitant bills in get- 
ting their transcripts in cases going on appeal. If there is one 
place that the civil service can apply a rule it is in testing 
the ability of an expert stenographer as to whether he is able 
to take the proceedings in court. I can not see any reason for 
exempting this position from the provisions of the civil service. 
A few days ago we had here a bill providing for a clerk for the 
circuit court judges. 

The distinguished chairman of the committee pointed out to 
me that it was a strictly confidential position, and pointed out 
the inadvisibility of haying such a clerk under ciyil service. 
I withdrew my objection. But in this case, I repeat, there is 
hot that privity between a court stenographer and the judge. 
To the contrary the court stenographer ought to be independent, 
able to do his work without interference or intimidation, tran- 
scribe the record as it was made, and not permit of any changes 
which may be very important in a case on appeal. Mr. Speaker, 
we have had experience with expert stenographers in every 
department of the Government, and this is the only time that 
it is sought to exempt them from the civil service. The Federal 
civil service is equipped to test all applicants for this office 
and would furnish a list of competent and qualified persons. 
It is a grave mistake to exempt these positions from the merit 
System. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, While there may be room for doubt as to whether 
probation officers should not have some qualifications placed 
upon them under civil-service requirement before a judge should 
be privileged to appoint them, surely there can be no question 
among those who know anything about the relationship that 
exists between court stenographers and the bench that the court 
stenographers should not be subjected to civil-service rules. I 
take positive exception to the position taken by the gentleman 
from New. York [Mr. LaGuarpra] that there is no personal 
relationship existing between the court reporter and the judge. 
I do not know how versed the gentleman is as to the relationship 
in New York State or City existing between court reporters and 
the members of the bench, but I am acquainted with the rela- 
tionship in my home city, not only in the cireuit court but in 
the civil courts, and I know the relationship is most intimate. 
I can conceive that in the case of probation officers it is not 
necessary to have close relationship, and yet in the admin- 
istration of courts of justice the personal equation, as far as 
the reporter is concerned, is of prime and foremost importance. 
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If you have a person who has not a personality which is 
acceptable to the judge, though he may meet Civil Service 
requirements, yet he would be objectionable to the judge, and 
would not work in harmony in the administration of justice in 
that court. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shail be glad to yield, but first let me say 
this. In every instance in the Milwaukee courts there is com- 
plete harmony, efficient administration, so efficient that the 
court reporters are virtually the private secretaries of the judge. 
Why should we follow out a fetish here and limit these district 
judges who are all men of the highest qualifications in their 
discretion so that they are compelled to accept the mandate of 
the Civil Service Commission as to who should be members of 
their official families? Why should we compel these judges to 
accept men who perhaps may be technically qualified in the 
number of words they may take down in a specified time, but 


who lack the personal qualification to make them acceptable to 


the court? [Applause.] I say it is an insult to these judges to 
circumscribe them under the guise that they are going to debase 
the court by not appointing men qualified and efficient to do the 
very work that the majesty and dignity of the court demand. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a word of two on 
this question. I think the bill ought to pass as reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. In that form it passed the House 
in the last Congress. It has been passed and reported in the 
Senate in the same way, without the intrusion of these civil- 
service requirements, I say to my distinguished friend from 
New York [Mr, LaGuanrpta] that he conceives a totally improper 
view of the relationship between a stenographer and a judge. 
The stenographer is not a person credited to settle what shall 
be in the record that goes on appeal. The court finally and 
absolutely settles that. The stenographer is simply a man to 
take accurate notes, and he ought to be a confidential man with 
the judge who conducts the trial of the case, and in that aspect 
this civil-servyice provision ought not to be included in this 
bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I just want to read one quotation sent 
to me by the Civil Service Commission: 


I am decidedly in favor of the merit system under classified civil 
service for shorthand reporters in all courts. I do not know of any 
branch of any profession to which the civil service is so admirably 
applicable as it is to the profession of court reporters, and you can 
use my name in support of such a proposition. 


I quote from the Hon, William Howard Taft, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. I take his judg- 
ment rather than that of the gentlemen who are opposing my 
amendment. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONTET. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Louisiana 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Monrer: Page 2, line 5, after the word 
“hearings,” insert the word “ except,” and after the words “the argu- 
ments of counsel” strike out the words “or any part thereof,” 


Mr. MONTET. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, this 
amendment is in keeping with the report of the committee 
made on this bill, wherein it is recommended that the argu- 
ments of counsel be excepted from the proceedings to be reported 
by the stenographer. The bill as presented to the House in- 
cludes the arguments of counsel. The purpose of my amend- 
ment is to except the arguments of counsel, or any part thereof, 
from being included and burdening the record and making it 
expensive to the litigant who may desire a transcript. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, in considering a case it some- 
times becomes necessary for the judge to provide that the 
statements of counsel should be taken down, It is sometimes 
necessary to take down the arguments of counsel in order to 
consider them thereafter. I think the gentleman will find that 
his contention is not well taken. When they ask to have the 
arguments of counsel taken down it must be paid for. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is made absolutely clear 
that the stenographers shall take down the arguments of counsel 
only when directed? 

Mr. McKEOWN. When directed by the court. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, The reason why I asked the question is 
that the language of the bill as it now stands is that it is manda- 
tory to take down all the arguments of counsel. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. No. Only when directed by the court. 

8 MONTET. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my amend- 
men 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Suc. 4. The compensation of such reporters for services and transcripts 
and their duties, and the rules and regulations relating thereto, shall be 
prescribed by rules to be adopted by the district court in each district. 
The compensation shall not exceed such as is now or may be hereafter 
provided by law in the State courts in the State in which such district 
court is held, if such law there be. Such compensation for services shall 
be paid to the reporters herein authorized in the same manner as the 
Salaries of the judicial office are paid. The fees to be paid to such 
reporters for transcripts by the parties to actions or proceedings in said 
courts shall be prescribed by rules to be adopted by said court in each 
district. They shall not exceed such as are now or may be hereafter 
required to be paid to the State stenographers in the respective States 
in which said district courts are held, if any such there be. 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAMMER: Page 2, lines 21, 22, and 23, 
strike out all of lines 21, 22, and 23 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: shall receive $10 a day for the time actually employed and 
necessary subsistence and traveling expenses while so employed.” 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, the reason why I make that 
suggestion, which may or may not meet the approval of the 
House, is this, that there is now wide latitude in the provisions 
for pay in some States. It is flexible. In some States the com- 
pensation is less than in other States. In some States, I am ad- 
vised, the reporter must pay his own subsistence and traveling 
expenses, In some courts which may last one week they are 
paid for six days. Sometimes there is not always uniformity 
within the same State. Different interpretations are made 
under the existing law. I think there should be a uniform law. 
I think $10 a day, with subsistence, is sufficient. That would be 
about $250 per month with subsistence and with traveling 
expenses when necessary. t 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMER. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. You will notice that the next section pro- 
vides for traveling expenses and subsistence not exceeding $6 a 
day. Does not the gentleman’s amendment anticipate that? 

Mr. HAMMER. That may not be necessary, but I haye been 
in communication with three of the United States judges in 
North Carolina. Two of them say there is no necessity in their 
jurisdictions for this legislation. I am for it, but I am not for 
legislation which permits laws to be construed in various ways- 
in various jurisdictions within the same State. We ought to 
have something definite. Take the States of North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia. The manner of 
reporting, I submit, are sufficient without going to additional 
expense. I suggest that this legislation is not necessary. But 
if this is enacted it looks as though we would have stenograph- 
ers appointed in all or most districts. I think there should be a 
confidential stenographer appointed for the judge. I think that 
is proper. But I do think we ought to have a definite price 
throughout the country. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I must say, in reply to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Hammer], that I am very 
sorry that I can not subscribe to the amendment which he has 
offered. 

In the first place, the bill intends to create a system of com- 
pensation which would have a degree of uniformity throughout 
the United States. Now, there are places—and I think the gen- 
tleman from New York will verify what I say—where you can 
not get a competent stenographer to work for that price, as in 
New York, for instance. We have provisions laid down in this 
bill that the compensation should be regulated in a uniform 
way in accordance with what prevails in the neighborhood 
where the reporter is appointed. 

I agree there are some judges who would not want to ap- 
point a stenographer, and they are not obliged to do so. Under 
this bill we are legislating for the entire country, and the entire 
trend of thought and demand is for these court stenographers, 
and I think we ought to haye them. I do think, with all due 
respect, that the provisions of the bill will answer the purpose 
and save us some trouble better than the fixed amount which 
the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 
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.Mr. STEVENSON. I just want to direct attention to one 
thing. In my State, for instance, where they have stenogra- 
phers, and have had for 40 years, appointed by the judge, they 
are paid so much a month. What scale would guide in paying 
these stenographers? The bill provides: 


The compensation shall not exceed such as is now or may be here- 
after provided by law In the State courts in the State in which such 
district court is held, if such law there be. 


Is it the idea that the judge may fix just the same scale per 
month that the stenographers in the State courts receive? 

Mr. GRAHAM. To make it uniform as nearly as practicable, 
so that they may be paid in the Federal courts in the same 
way. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr, Speaker, in view of what the chairman 
has said I will not press the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, On 
page 3, line 5, after the word “exceed,” insert “the rate per 
word or folio.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 3, line 5, after the 
word “ exceed,” insert the words “the tate per word or folio.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I think the chairman will 
see the purpose of my amendment. Several lawyers have called 
my attention to the fact that while the general rule is that 
the rate charged the litigants must be the same as that charged 
in the State courts, we have had occasions where they have 
simply spread out the sheet and printed it in that way. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman’s amend- 
ment clarifies the section and I have no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. I rise for the purpose of asking the chair- 
man if this bill affects stenographers in the Federal court in 
the district of Hawaii. I notice the word “State” is used, but 
the word “Territory” is not added. Would it be desirable to 
add that word? 

Mr. GRAHAM. As the gentleman knows, that is a Territorial 
court and not a district court, so, of course, this would not apply. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Then it would be desirable to 
insert such an amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think there ought to be a separate bill for 
Territorial courts. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. It is a United States district 
court, and could not the same purpose be gained by offering an 
-amendment so as to add the words Territorial courts ”? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would not like to agree to that without 
further study. If it is worth doing it should be done in a way 
that we can speak of it definitively. It has never been consid- 
ered in the committee, and I would object to it as not relevant. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The United States courts for the 
district of Hawaii are conducted in the same way as are other 
district courts. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is true, but they are Territorial courts 
and are not United States district courts. 

Mr. DYER. The judges are not appointed during good 
behavior. 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
behavior, 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

COMMISSIONERS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 7822) 
amending section 2 and repealing section 3 of the act approved 
February 24, 1925 (43 Stats. 964, ch. 301), entitled “An act to 
authorize the appointment of commissioners by the Court of 
Claims and to prescribe their powers and compensation,” and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania calls up a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
727 bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 


They are not appointed for life during good 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the bill may be considered 
5 me House as iñ Committee of the Whole. Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will repòrt the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. Each of the said commissioners shall devote all of his time 
to the duties of his office and shall receive a salary of $7,500 per 
annum, payable monthly out of the Treasury. The chief justice, or any 
judge of the Court of Claims, may sit at any place within the United 
States to take evidence in any case instituted in said court. The 
chief justice, and any judge of the court, the commissioners and 
stenographers authorized by the court, shall also receive thelr necessary 
traveling expenses and their actual expenses incurred for subsistence 
while traveling on duty and away from Washington in an amount not 
to exceed $10 per day in the case of the chief justice or any judge of 
the court and the commissioners, and $7 a day in the case of stenog- 
raphers. The expenses of travel and subsistence herein authorized shall 
be paid upon order of the court. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I think it would be meet if the chairman of the com- 
mittee wauld make some explanation as to the change in exist- 
ing law that is purposed by this bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will be very glad to do so. This bill is 
intended to remove the necessity of legislating every three 
years upon the continuance of commissioners in the Court of 
Claims. In view of the quantity of business pending in that 
court, which is reported on the dockets to be 585 cases, or 
about 80 cases to each commissioner, and 350 other cases pend- 
ing in which testimony has not been taken, there is a provision 
inserted in this bill that the chief justice or any of the associates 
might, if an occasion required, go out and take testimony in the 
Sia of any case coming before them and to be tried by 

em. 

Every three years I have had to present a bill to continue 
these commissioners. It seems to me that is wholly unneces- 
sary. If they were continued under the same appointment in- 
definitely the Congress has the power, whenever the necessity 
for their existence ceases, to pass a bill ending their services, 
and the court can terminate the services of any commissioner 
by removing him at any time. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes; I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Does the gentleman recall any case where 
Congress has passed an act to discontinue services such as are 
performed by these commissioners? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I must say to the gentleman that I do not 
recall any such act. I think that once they are in office they 
continue in office. However, I will say to the gentleman that 
I do not think the removal of the requirement for renewal every 
three years will do any harm to the situation. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Is there enough business for these commis- 
sioners to warrant the perpetuation of this office? Are condi- 
tion; such that their services will always be necessary in the 
future? That is the point. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The history of the creation of this office of 
commissioner is this: There was application for the appoint- 
ment of four additional judges on this court, and it was 
thought that this number of commissioners, seyen I think it is, 
would be able to take the testimony and do the preliminary 
work so as to ayoid the necessity of creating four additional 
judges. The court determined to try this out, and the seven 
commissioners have been appointed and two or three times we 
have extended their terms for three years. This involved 
watching the matter and maybe falling into some mistake about 
it. It seems to me and to the court that it is useless to do this, 
and they haye requested us to take up the subject and pass 
some legislation with reference to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, in answer to the inquiry made by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. McDvurrie], that the report shows that the ac- 
cumulated work of these commissioners occasioned by the nu- 
merous tax appeals and other tax matters is really the reason 
they should be continued in office. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Yes; and the continuation of these men as 
commissioners saves the Government money in the way of 
interest. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. I may say to the gentleman from Alabama that 
under the provisions of this bill it is not incumbent upon the 
court, if they find there is not sufficient work for these commis- 
sioners to retain all of them. They can relieve some of them, 
The court has absolute power under existing law and under 
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this proposed legislation to discharge them at any time, and as 
stated by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] one 
of the reasons and perhaps the main reason for having com- 
missioners to check up with the work and keep it up to date 
as near as possible is that many of these cases that go to the 


Court of Claims are very expensive to the Government by reason 


of the delay involved, because in tax cases and private-property 
cases interest runs. 

According to the report of the court and the hearings before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the work of the commissioners 
has saved thousands of dollars to the Government. In other 
words, their salary is but a small amount in comparison with 
the large anrount of money the Government has saved by having 
commissioners in order to get the work up to date and save 
interest upon these claims, 

Mr. HASTINGS. And the gentleman may add that it is not 
only beneficial to the Government but to the litigant as well. 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 5 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion tọ reconsider was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL REFORMATORY AT CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr, Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 973) 
to remove the age limit of persons who may be confined at the 
United States industrial reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unaninrous consent that 
this bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 831, title 18, United States Code, 
being section 1 of the act of Congress approved January 7, 1925, en- 
titled “ An act for the establishment of a United States industrial re- 
formatory,” is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“The Attorney General, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of 
the Interior are authorized and directed to select a site for an industrial 
reformatory which shall be used for the confinement of male persons 
who have been or shall be convicted of offenses against the United 
States, including persons convicted by general courts-martial and consu- 
lar courts, and sentenced for terms of imprisonment for more than one 
year, with or without hard labor, except those who have been convicted 
previously of an offense punishable by imprisonment for more than one 
year, and except also those convicted of treason, murder in the first 
or second degree, rape, or arson, and those sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, It shall be sufficient for the courts to sentence said class of 
offenders to imprisonment in the penitentiary without specifying the par- 
ticular penitentiary or the United States industrial reformatory, and 
the imprisonment shall be in such penitentiary or the United States in- 
dustrial reformatory as the Attorney General shall from time to time 
designate.” 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do this to ask the chairman of the committee one or 
two questions. 

I understand from a discussion of this measure a few days 
ago that it is the purpose of the bill not to change the character 
of this institution or its purpose in any material way. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is not intended to change that in any 
way. 

Mr. JENKINS. I would like to ask also whether or not the 
committee had any hearings on this bill that would indicate 
that the character of the institution is to be changed or any 
different class of prisoners brought there. 

Mr, GRAHAM. No; the bill is exactly, verbatim, as the old 
law with this exception. The words “between the ages of 
17 and 30 years” are stricken out. In other words, the judge 
is not retarded by this arbitrary limit, either below or above, in 
the matter of considering the cases before him. 

Mr. JENKINS. And all the prisoners sent to this institution 
are to be limited to first offenders? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Everything else remains exactly the same. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, ETC., PAID FOR IN 
ADVANCE 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H, R. 976, pro- 
viding that fixed charges for newspapers, magazines, and other 
periodicals for official use may be paid for in advance. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 


Be it enatted, eto., That subscription charges for newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other periodicals for official use of any office under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may be paid in advance from appropriations available 
therefor, notwithstanding the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 31, sec. 529). 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Granam to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed was laid on the table. 

FEES OF THE UNITED STATES MARSHAL IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 5268) 
to amend section 1112 of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph of section 1112 of the 
act of March 3, 1901, chapter 854, entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” be, and it is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 1112. Marshal's fees: For cach return on any warrant, attach- 
ment, summons, capias, or other writ (except execution, venire, or a 
summons or subpena for a witness), whether or not service has been 
made, $1 for each person: Provided, however, That for the return on 
any citation, summons, notice, or rule issued by the probate court the 
fee shall be 50 cents for each person,” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say ag ex- 
planatory of this bill that it is intended to correct an excep- 
tional condition that exists in the District of Columbia and 
nowhere else. The marshal is entitled to charge the usual dollar 
where there is no service except in the District of Columbia. 
This makes the law uniform throughout the United States. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Granam, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

CLAIM OF CHARLES J. HARRAH (8. DOC. NO, 70) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


On October 31, 1929, I submitted to the Congress a report of 
the Secretary of State in regard to the claim of Charles J, 
Harrah, an American citizen, against the Government of Cuba, 
growing out of the destruction in 1917 of a railroad built and 
operated by him in the Province of Habana. 

In submitting the report mentioned I recommended that an 
appropriation in the amount of $20,000 be made in order that 
the expenses which it would be necessary to incur on the part 
of the Government of the United States to prosecute the Harrah 
claim to settlement by arbitration might be met. I submit here- 
with a supplementary report of the Secretary of State, from 
which it will be observed that, in the light of developments in 
the arbitration proceedings to date, the amount previously 
mentioned will not be sufficient to meet the necessary expenses 
of the arbitration and that $20,000 additional will be required. 

I recommend that an appropriation of $40,000 to provide for 
the costs of arbitrating the Harrah claim be made instead of 
$20,000, as previously recommended, 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THE WHITE House, January 22, 1930. 

PERMITTING THE ATTORNEY GENERAL TO DESIGNATE SPECIAL ATTOR- 
NEYS IN CERTAIN CASES 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 5260) to 
amend section 366 of the Revised Statutes, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 366 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (sec. 315, title 5, U. S. C.) be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 366. Every attorney or counselor who is specially retained, 
under the authority of the Department of Justice, to assist in the 
trial of any case in which the Government is interested, shall receive 
a commission from the head of such department, as a special assistant 
to the Attorney General, or to some one of the district attorneys, or as 
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a special attorney, as the nature of the appointment may require; and 
shall take the oath required by law to be taken by the district attor- 
neys, and shall be subject to all the liabilities imposed unon them by 
law. Foreign counsel employed by the Attorney General in special 
cases shall not be required to take the oath required by this section.” 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the only thing this bill does is to 
change the name. Under the existing law the assistants em- 
ployed by the Attorney General in different districts or other 
places to help in the prosecution of cases are called assistants 
to the Attorney General. This is to strike that out and call 
them special attorneys. It just changes the designation and it 
is at the request of the Attorney General. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dyer, a motion to reconsider the vote was 
laid on the table. 

DESTRUCTION OF DUPLICATE ACCOUNTS IN OFFICES OF THE OLERKS 
OF THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 5261) 
to authorize the destruction of duplicate accounts and other 
‘papers filed in the offices of clerks of the United States district 
courts. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the recommendation of the clerk of a 
district court of the United States, and with the approval of the senior 
district judge of the proper district, the Attorney General may, in bis 
discretion, authorize the destruction of duplicate accounts of United 
States marshals, attorneys, clerks, and commissioners, and other miscel- 
laneous papers or records, not in cases, which have been on file for 10 
years or more, and the further retention of which will serve no useful 
purpose, 

Sec, 2. That proofs of claims filed in bankruptcy proceedings in the 
United States district courts, pursuant to the act entitled “An act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, as amended, and which haye remained on file in 
the offices of clerks of United States district courts, for a period of 10 
years, may be destroyed, pursuant to an order of the presiding judge of 
the court in which such proofs of claims have been filed, said order to be 
filed and entered of record in said court. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GraHaM, a motion to reconsider the vote 
was laid on the table. 

WAIVING JURY TRIAL IN UNITED STATES COURTS 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 5266) 
to amend section 649 of the Revised Statutes (sec. 773, title 28, 
U. S. C.), which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 649 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (sec. 773, title 28, U. S. C.), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Spc. 649. Issues of fact in civil cases in any district court may be 
tried and determined by the court, without the intervention of a jury, 
whenever the parties, or their attorneys of record, agree to waive a jury 
by a stipulation in writing filed with the clerk or by an oral stipulation 
made in open court and entered in the record. The finding of the court 
upon the facts, which may be either general or special, shall have the 
same effect as the verdict of a jury.” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

SEPARATE TRIAL IN CRIMINAL CASES, ALASKA 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 5258) 
lo repeal section 144, Title II, of the act of March 3, 1899, chapter 
429 (sec. 2253 of the Compiled Laws of Alaska), on the House 
Calendar, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 144, Title II, of the act approved 
March 3, 1899, chapter 429, Thirtieth Statutes, 1301 (sec. 2253 of 
the Compiled Laws of Alaska), be, and the same is hereby, repealed, 
effective on and after January 1, 1930. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, this bill calls for the repeal of 


a statute that obtains only in Alaska, and it provides for 
making it a matter of right in felonies to ask for a seyerance 
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and have a separate trial. The repeal of this statute will make 
the law uniform in all our courts throughout the United States, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. J 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The passage of this bill is not to be con- 
strued, then, as denying the right of severance upon motion 
and showing properly made? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It leaves it to the discretion of the court? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. It has been exceptional in Alaska, and 
this makes it uniform in the rest of the country. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LIMIT OF AMOUNT IN SALE OF CONDEMNED VESSELS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 5259) 
to amend section 939 of the Revised Statutes, on the Union Cal- 
endar, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be reported in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 939 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (sec. 752, title 28, U. S. C.) be, and it is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 939. All vessels, goods, wares, or merchandise which will be 
condemned by virtue of any law respecting the revenue from imports or 
tonnage, or the registering and recording or the enrolling and licensing 
of vessels, and for which bonds shall not have been given by the claim- 
ant, shall be sold by the marshal or other proper officer of the court in 
which condemnation shall be had, to the highest bidder, at public auc- 
tion, by order of such court, and at such place as the court may appoint, 
giving at least 15 days’ notice (except in cases of perishable merchan- 
dise) in one or more of the public newspapers of the place where such 
sale shall be; or if no paper is published in such place, in one or more 
of the papers published in the nearest place thereto. And the amount 
of such sales, deducting all proper charges, shall be paid within 10 days 
ufter such sale by the person selling the same to the clerk or other 
proper officer of the court directing such sale, to be by him, after deduct- 
ing the charges allowed by the court, paid to the collector of the district 
in which such seizure or forfeiture has taken place, as hereinbefore 
directed.” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, this bill has only one point in 
which it amends the existing law. The existing law remains 
the same, and we simply report in favor of striking out the 
words— 


For which advertising a sum not exceeding $5 shall be paid. 


Mr, LAGUARDIA. And that is brought about by reason of 
the fact that in large cities it is impossible to insert a proper 
notice to give notice to those who may be interested for the 
limited amount in the old statute? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman is correct, This is an archaic 
law that has existed for 100 years. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ACCOUNT OF UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS, ETO, 

Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 5285) 
to amend a part of section 1 of the act of May 27, 1908, chapter 
200, as amended (sec. 592, title 28, U. S. C.), on the Union 
Calendar, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That that paragraph of section 1 of the act of 
May 27, 1908, chapter 200, at the bottom of page 375 of volume 35 of 
the Statutes at Large, as amended (sec. 592, title 28, U. 8. C.), be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“The necessary traveling expenses and a per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as provided by the ‘subsistence expense act of 1926’ (ch. 
16, title 5, U. S. C.). shall be allowed United States attorneys and 
assistant United States attorneys while absent from their respective 
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official residences on official business. The expense accounts of United 
States attorneys, when verified on oath before an officer authorized to 
administer oaths, and the expense accounts of assistant United States 
attorneys when so verified on oath and approved by the United States 
attorney, may be paid by the marshal, who shall include them in his 
accounts with the United States.” 

Sec. 2. All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith ark hereby 
repealed. í 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, this bill simply relieves the 
court of a perfunctory duty to certify the expense account of 
the district attorney when he goes away from his locality. 
This account is subject to ample investigation, inspection, and 
check. and the removal of this duty from the judge will be no 
detriment to the good service in the court. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, we have still left several 
important bills. I think we should have a quorum present. I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3392. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 
the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea and Meigs Counties, 
Tenn.; and : 

H. R.3655. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Clinch River near Kingston, in Roane County, 
Tenn. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to an enrolled 
bill and an enrolled joint resolution of the Senate of the follow- 
ing titles: 

S. 1784. An act authorizing an appropriation for improvements 
upon the Government-owned land at Wakefield, Westmoreland 
County, Va., the birthplace of George Washington; and 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution to amend sections 3 and 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, con- 
struction, and maintenance of a memorial highway to connect 
Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Me- 
morial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington.” 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President for his approval a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 6125. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lend to the Governor of Mississippi 250 pyramidal tents, 
complete; fifteen 16 feet by 80 feet by 40 feet assembly tents; 
thirty 11 feet by 50 feet by 15 feet hospital-ward tents; 10,000 
blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases; 5,000 canvas cots; 
5,000 cotton pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed sheets; 20 field 
ranges, No. 1; 10 field bake ovens; 50 water bags (for ice 
water); to be used at the encampment of the United Confed- 
erate Veterans to be held at Biloxi, Miss., in June; 1930. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Bacon, for three days, on account of sickness, 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr, SIMMONS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that, 
following the special order of addresses for to-morrow, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that following the address for which request has just 
been made, I be permitted to speak for 15 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes to-morrow, following the address 
of the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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THE LONDON CONFERENCE AND PEACE 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my Own remarks very briefly in the Recorp on the Lon- 
don conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I have sought this oppor- 
tunity of extending my remarks in order to record the fact 
that I am receiving many letters from individuals and organi- 
zations expressing their hopes and prayers that the great con- 
ference, which opened yesterday in London, England, may open 
still wider the highway to peace and friendship among the 
nations of the world. Our people seem vividly conscious of our 
great responsibility as the most powerful Nation and as a peace- 
loving Republic to lead the way to permanent understanding 
among the peoples of the earth. While we all recognize that no 
human organization is perfect and the strongest legal and con- 
stitutional barriers break down before the passions and preju- 
dices of men, and upon rare and in extreme cases, war is yet 
inevitable, still we must feel our duty to do all in our power by 
organization, by setting up courts, such as the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, on which our distinguished fellow 
citizen, the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, is a judge, and by building 
public sentiment in this country, and in all other countries with 
which we have contact, so that the forces of peace may be 
stronger, and thus the breaking out of war postponed, and the 
temporary frictions and misunderstandings, which might other- 
wise lead to war, may be healed and bridged by peaceful agen- ` 
cies. I have not time to go into details about the great progress 
that the entire sentiment of the world has made concerning 
international peace during the last 15 years. The horrible 
World War was a terrible price to pay to educate the men and 
women of the world in the necessity for preparing for peace 
while we yet have peace, and for averting the causes of war 
before war breaks; yet though the price be terrific, the lesson 
seems to have been fairly well learned. 

We must lend our encouragement to all the peaceful agencies 
and to all the conferences, treaties, protocols, and agreements 
that help to build up this international understanding, and to 
construct the framework of organizations through which the 
forces of friendship and peace may operate, and thus help to 
avert war. 

Of the many letters and messages that I have received along 
this line, I have been most impressed by the attached brief 
letter from Miss Emma C. Denmark, teacher of history and 
3 relations at Greenville Woman's College, of Green- 
ville, S. C.: 

GREENVILLE WOMAN’s COLLEGE, 
Greenville, S. C., January 21, 1939. 
Congressman J. J. McSwary, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. McSwain; I thank you for several of your speeches 
and other literature which I have read with interest. The Greenville 
Branch of the American Association of University Women, with about 
65 members, were asked by the committee on cause and cure of war 
to vote by January 17 on a resolution favoring naval reduction, ete. 
This information was to be conveyed to our delegation going to 
London. 

Our club held no meeting in December, so there was no opportunity 
to vote till yesterday, January 20, when I got through a resolution, 
“That the Greenville Branch of the American Association of University 
Women go on record as favoring a reduction of naval armament and 
any other measure that will conduce to peace and harmony among the 
nations of the world; further, they wish the delegates from America 
assembled at the London conference to know of their desires.” 

The vote was from a large number, all voting in the affirmative 
except one. 

Our officers are: Miss Lois Cody, president, and Mrs. D. H, Gilpat- 
rick, secretary. 

I do not know how to reach our delegation, nor do I know if I 
should write them now, as one club down here in Greenville, S. C., but 
I think we are a great people here. If anything can be done, will you 
do it for us? 

Thanking you for many past fayors, and with interest in your work 
always, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
EMMA C. DENMARK. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


Mr. TILSON. 
adjourn. ` 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 31 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 

day, January 23, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, January 23, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend subsection (d) of section 11 of the merchant marine 
act of June 5, 1920, as amended by section 301 of the merchant 
marine act of May 22, 1928 (H. R. 7998). 

To further develop an American merchant marine, to assure 
its permanence in the transportation of the foreign trade of the 
United States (H. R. 8361). 

COMMITTED ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

For the grading and classification of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America, and providing compen- 
sation therefor (H. R. 159). 

COMMITTEE ON ROADS 
(10 a. m.) - 

To amend the act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled 
‘An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States 
in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,’ 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 26, 1928 (H. R. 3971, 7586, and 
7923). 

— 5 amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rurał post 
roads, and for other purposes,“ approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented (H. R. 7585). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 

(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider general legislation before the committee. 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Deficiency appropriation bill. 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
(10 a. m.) 

Independent offices appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 

taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

281. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation per- 
taining to the legislative establishment, United States Senate, 
for the fiscal year 1930, in the amount of $25,000 (H. Doc. No. 
263) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

282. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year 1930, to remain 
available until June 30, 1931, amounting to $11,250 (H. Doe. 
No. 264); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SHREVE: Committee on Appropriations. H, R. 8960. 
A bill making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the judiciary and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No, 381). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 6123. A bill to allow credit to homestead settlers and 
entrymen for military service in certain Indian wars; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 382). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama; Committee on Military Affairs. H.R. 
7244. A bill to authorize appropriations for construction at 
Maxwell Field, Ala., and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 383). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
8805. A bill to authorize the acquisition for military purposes 
of land in the county of Montgomery, State of Alabama, for 
use as an addition to Maxwell Field; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 384). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 


the state of the Union, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 318. 
A bill for the relief of William S. McWilliams; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 290). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. F 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 321. 
A bill for the relief of William J. McKenna; without amend- 
meni (Rept. No. 291). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 341. 
A bill for the relief of Harvey H. Goyer; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 292). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


House. 


Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 393. A 
bill for the relief of William H. Wagoner; without amendment 
esi No. 293). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 394. A bill for the relief of Charles R. Stevens; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 294). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3288. 
A bill for the relief of John Ralston; without amendment 
iS ese No. 295). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 395. 
A bill for the relief of Alfred Chapleau; without amendment 
ep No. 296). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 397. 
A bill for the relief of Lowell G. Fuller; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 297). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3290. 
A bill for the relief of Henry E. Thomas, alias Christopher 
Timmerman; without amendment (Rept. No. 298). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 449. A 
bill for the relief of Garrett M. Martin; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 299). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 659. A 
bill for the relief of Rosetta Laws; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 300). Referred to the Committee on the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 453. A 
bill for the relief of Michael Patrick Sullivan; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 301). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3289. 
A bill for the relief of Charles W. Bendure ; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 302). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2808. 
A bill for the relief of Robert J. Smith; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 808). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs, 
H. R. 402. A bill for the relief of William Martin; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 304). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 464. A 
bill for the relief of Dock Leach; without amendment (Rept. No. 
305). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE; Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2809. A 
bill for the relief of Adelaide (Ada) J. Walker Robbins; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 306). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GARRETT; Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 477. 
A bill for the relief of Harry Hamlin; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 307). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 485. A 
bill for the relief of Thomas Carroll; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 808). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 591. 
A bill for the relief of Howard C. Frink (Rept. No. 309). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 500. 
A bill for the relief of John H. LaFitte; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 310). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 507. 
A bill for the relief of Richard A. Chavis; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 311). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 516. A 
bili fer the relief of John Jakes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
312). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 539. A bill for the relief of William Earhart; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 313). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 542. A 
bill for the relief of Chancy L. McIntyre; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 314). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 555. A 
bill for the relief of Paul Jelna; without amendment (Rept. No. 
815). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 562. 
A bill for the relief of Edward McOmber; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 316). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, à 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 566. A 
bill fer the relief of Charles Smith; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 317). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 585. A 
bill for the relief of Vanrenslear VanderCook, alias William 
Snyder; without amendment (Rept. No. 318). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 589. A 
bill for the relief of Abram H. Johnson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 319). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 602. 
A bill authorizing the President to issue an appropriate com- 
mission and honorable discharge to Landon Randolph Mason; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 320). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HUGHES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 651. 
A bill for the relief of Henrietta Seymour, widow of Joseph H. 
Seymour, deceased; without amendment (Rept. No. 821). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 685. 
A bill for the relief of Edward Gibbs; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 322). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 767. 
A bili for the relief of John Costigan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 323). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PRITCHARD: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
772. A bill for the relief of Joseph M. Black; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 324). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 779. A 
bill for the relief of George W. Gilmore; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 325). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REBCE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 780. A 
biil for the relief of George Selby; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 326). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 783. A 
bill for the relief of Mary Neaf; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 327). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 786. 
A bill for the relief of James Moffitt ; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 328). Referred to the Committee of the Whole Honse. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 827. 
A bill for the relief of Homer C. Rayhill; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 329). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Milifary Affairs. H. R. 848. A 
bill for the relief of George A. Day; withont amendment (Rept. 
No. 330). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 895. A 
bill for the relief of William H. Estabrook ; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 331). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 896. A 
bill for the relief of Frank D. Peck; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 332). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 897. A 
bill for the relief of Samuel Hooper Lane, alias Samuel Foot; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 333). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 898. A 
bill to correct the records of the War Department to show that 
Guy Carlton Baker and Calton C. Baker or Carlton C. Baker is 
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one and the same person; without amendment (Rept. No. 334). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 908. A 
bill for the relief of Andrew Amsbaugher; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 335). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 942. A bill for the relief of Squire J. Holly; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 336). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1030. 
A bill for the relief of William H. Fleming; without amendment 
5 No. 337). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1036. 
A bill for the relief of Homer N. Horine; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 338). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1042. 
A bill for the relief of Albert D. Castleberry; without amend- 
as (Rept. No. 339). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, N 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1044. A 
bill for the relief of Albert I. Riley; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 340). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1074. 
A bill for the relief of Curtis V. Milliman; without amendment 
(hese No. 341). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1081. A 
bill for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, alias Martin G. Schanck; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 342). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Minois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 1086. A bill for the relief of George W. Posey; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 343). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1108. 
A bill to correct the military record of Orville D. Dailey; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 344). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1301. 
A bill for the relief of Julius Victor Keller; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 845). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
1430. A bill for the relief of Capt. Alexander C. Doyle; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 346). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 1432. A bill for the relief of John D. O'Connell, first 
lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 347). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1511. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas Finley; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 348). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1594. 
A bill for the relief of John W. Leich, alias John Leach; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 349). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1605. 
A bill for the relief of Frank C. Russell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 350). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1606. 
A bill for the relief of George A. Cole; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 351). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1697. 
A bill granting relief to the widow of Albert F. Smith; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 352). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1706. 
A bill for the relief of James E. Westcott; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 353). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Honse. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 1721. 
A bill for the relief of Charles Davis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 354). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1881. A 
bill for the relief of Paul Wallerstein; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 355). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1884. A 
bill for the relief of Charles F. Reilly; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 356). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1966. 
A bill for the relief of Martha J. Tonguet; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 357). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 2129. A bill for the relief of Armstrong Hunter; with- 
out amendment (Rept. 358). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2266. 
A bill for the relief of E. O. McGillis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 359). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2312. 
A bill for the relief of Arthur W. Taylor; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 360). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2315. A 
bill for the relief of Leo B. Thome; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 361). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2330. A 
bill for the relief of Stephen Cole, alias Steven Cole; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 362), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2470. A 
bill for the relief of George O. Pratt; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 863). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2504. A 
bill for the relief of Joel Townsend; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 364), Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2505. 
A bill for the relief of Willianr Parish; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 365). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2543. 
A bill for the relief of Basil N. Henry; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 366). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Honse. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2591. A 
bill for the relief of Clyde Calvin Rhodenbaugh ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 367). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
2629. A bill for the relief of Alice Sarrazin; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 368). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2699. A 
bill to authorize an appropriation to cover damages to an auto- 
mobile of William H. Baldwin; without amendment (Rept. No. 
869). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2710. A 
bill for the relief of Rebecca J. Rider; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 370). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2728, 
A bill for the relief of Edward Tomlinson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 371). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2729. 
A bill for the relief of Anna E. Stratton; without amendment 
A No. 872). Referred to the Conmittee of the Whole 

onse. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2730. A 
bill for the relief of Capt. Philip A. Scholl, Finance Department, 
United States Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 373). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2731. 
A bill for the relief of Homer D. Neimeister; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 874). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2801. A 
bill for the relief of John Strevy (deceased); without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 375). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. ‘ 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3004. 
A bill for the relief of Arthur Moffatt, deceased; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 376). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3028. 
A bill for the relief of William A. Hynes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 377). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3125. A 
bill for the relief of John Burket; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 378). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 3225. A bill for the relief of John G. Cassidy; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 379). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3255. 
A bill for the relief of Sylvester S. Thompson; without amend- 
5 (Rept. No. 380). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1499) for the relief of C. O. Crosby; Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 3426) for the relief of Halvor H. Groven; Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. > 

A bill (H. R. 3732) for the relief of Fernando Montilla ; Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 5433) granting a pension to Winifred B. Strit- 
mater; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 6201) granting a pension to Susan B. Lewis; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 8960) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, and for the judiciary, 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes: committed 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 8961) to amend the national 
prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8962) to require 
the recording of certain information as to immigrants arriving 
in the United States; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8968) authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint a judge or judges to preside in the 
Supreme Court of the United States when any member or mem- 
bers thereof are disqualified ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8064) providing for canceling naturaliza- 
tion certificates if and when a naturalized citizen, within fiye 
years after the date of the certificate of citizenship, has been 
guilty of fraud, or by his acts, declarations, or conduct has 
ceased to be a man of good moral character; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8965) to regulate the separation of juries 
in felony cases in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8966) to amend section 5209 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 8967) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a publie building at 
Nelsonville, Athens County, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (H. R. 8968) to withdraw from 
entry certain lands in northern Minnesota, to conserve the 
natural beauty of these lands bordering on lakes and streams, 
and to preserve the natural water level of these Jakes and 
streams within a certain area, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 8969) to prevent double 
prosecution or of admission of evidence obtained by unreason- 
able search and seizure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 8970) granting the 
consent of Congress to the State of Illinois to construct a bridge 
across the Little Calumet River on Ashland Ayenue near One 
hundred and thirty-fourth Street, in Cook County, State of 
Illinois; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8971) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the exist- 
ing bridge across the Little Calumet River on Halsted Street 
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near One hundred and forty-fifth Street in Cook County, State 
of Illinois; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8972) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calu- 
met River on Ashland Avenue, near One hundred and fortieth 
Street, in the County of Cook, State of Illinois; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 8973) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody 
of the Charleston Museum, of Charleston, S. C., the ship's bell, 
plaque, war record, name plate, and silver service of the cruiser 
Charleston that is now, or may be, in his custody; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 8974) to provide for the 
discontinuance of the use of poison in the denaturation of alco- 
hol; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8975) to amend the act entitled “An act 
for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof, approved July 3, 1926; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 8976) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act granting pensions to certain soldiers who served 
in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1927; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 8977) for the emergency relief 
of flood sufferers in the area overflowed by the Rio Grande 
River in the State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 8978) to enlarge the juris- 
diction of the municipal court of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESLICK: A bill (H. R. 8979) to provide for the im- 
provement of the Meriwether Lewis National Monument, for the 
restoration of the tavern located therein for use as a museum, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 8980) to provide for 
the paving of the Government road known as the Crest Road 
extending from the Georgia State line to Shermans Reservation 
in Chattanooga, Tenn.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 8981) to 
provide further for the national security and naval defense; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
224) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN:: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 225) for the 
establishment of 4 commission for the construction of a Wash- 
ington-Lincoln Memorial Gettysburg Boulevard connecting the 
present Lincoln Memorial, in the city of Washington, with the 
battle field of Gettysburg, in the State of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
226) to amend the joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution to 
provide for eradication of pink bollworm and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor,” approved May 21, 1928; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLACK: Resolution (H. Res. 130) requesting certain 
information from the Secretary of the Treasury; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: Resolution (H. Res. 131) for the relief 
of farmers and fruit growers in the storm and flood stricken 
areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, and Virginia; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, 
memoralizing the Federal Government, through the agency of 
the War Department, to consider favorably the project for 
the construction of a sea-level canal across the State of New 
Jersey from the Raritan Bay to the Delaware River, and 
reiterating the pledge of the State of New Jersey to buy and 
cede to the Federal Government, free from water power dam- 
ages, the necessary land for the construction of this canal; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 


of New Jersey, memorializing the Federal Government, through 
the agency of the War Department, to consider favorably the 
project for the construction of a sea-level canal across the State 
of New Jersey from the Raritan Bay to the Delaware River, 
and reiterating the pledge of the State of New Jersey to buy 
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and cede to the Federal Government, free from water-power 
damages, the necessary land for the construction of this canal; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 8982) granting a pension to 
Ada E. Crouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOMINICK; A bill (H. R. 8983) for the relief of 
Charles S. Gawler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 8984) 
for the relief of Pietro Bruno; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8985) granting a pension to Mary E. Griggs; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8986) for the relief of Frank Baglione; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 8987) for the 
relief of Edward Kuhn; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 8988) granting a pension to 
Isabelle C. Mackey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8989) for the relief of A. R. Free; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 8990) for the relief of 
David W. Register; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 8991) for the relief 
of Charles E. Reyburn ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 8992) granting a pension 
to Frankie Capps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 8993) for the relief of John 
Baba; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8994) for the relief of the United States 
marshals for the district of Porto Rico; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8995) for the relief of Weymouth Kirk- 
land and Robert N. Golding; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8996) for the relief of Don C. Fees; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8997) for the relief of the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Co., of Highwood, III.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8998) for the relief of Dr. Luis H. De- 
bayle; to the Committee on Claims, 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 8999) for the relief of Miguel Pascual, a 
Spanish subject and resident of San Pedro de Macoris, Santo 
Domingo; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9000) for the relief of S. Vaughan Furni- 
ture Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9001) for the relief of Western Electrice 
Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9002) for the relief of Juan Francisco 
Rivas; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9003) for the relief of Rose Fefferman, ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of Adolph Fefferman, deceased; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9004) to provide for the reimbursement of 
Guillermo Medina, hydrographic surveyor, for the value of per- 
sonal effects lost in the capsizing of a Navy whaleboat off Ga- 
lera Island, Gulf of Panama; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 9005) granting a pension 
to Harriet Drummond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9006) granting an increase of pension to 
Virginia Bunce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9007) granting a pension 
to Logan Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9008) granting a pension to Talton Combs; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 9009) granting a pension to Letcher Col- 
lins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 9010) granting an increase of 
pension to Nannie Goldsmith; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9011) granting a pension to John A. Mayo; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9012) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary B. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 9013) granting a pension 
to Henry Aughinbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 9014) granting an 
increase of pension to Harriet M. Chamberlin; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 9015) for the relief of Laura 
J. Clark; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. SHREVE: A bin (H. R. 9016) for the relief of Neal 
F. Allen; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 9017) for the relief of Arch L. 
Gregg; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 9018) granting an increase 
of pension to Kathryn Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9018) granting an increase of pension to 
Elma D. Crandall; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9020) granting a pension to Alice R. Mix; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9021) granting an increase of pension to 
Della Hess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9022) granting a pension to Eliza Withey ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9023) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia B. Donnelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 9024) granting an increase of 
ae to Sophia Gillespie; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9025) granting 
a pension to Joana Gervin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9026) granting a pension to Susan Eliza- 
beth Jeffers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9027) for the relief of John McGee; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9028) for the relief of Henry B. Jones; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9029) granting a pension to Charles 
Rapier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9030) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles O. Wallace; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9031) granting a pension to Amanda 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9082) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9033) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah Hill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 9034) granting an increase 
of pension to Roscoe C. Tarter ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 9035) for the relief of 
Walter L. Turner; to the Committee on Claims. ; 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 9036) for the relief of Patrick 
Collins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3399. By Mr. BOLTON: Petition of certain residents of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, urging the enactment of legislation amending the 
World War veterans’ act to extend to January 1, 1930, the date 
of presumption of service connection for tubercular diseases; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3400. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition signed by Albert Rogers and 
100 citizens of New York City and Brooklyn, urging the passage 
of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3401. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by residents of 
the ninth congressional district, Toled Ohio, urging the passage 
of legislation to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3402. By Mr. CLARK of Maryland: Petition of Public Sery- 
ice Commission of Maryland, opposing the passage of Senate 
bill 6, and the proposed amendments, in so far as the same affect 
the State regulatory control now exercised by State commissions 
over utilities supplying telephone and electric power service; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

3403. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Beloit, Wis., urging the passage of a bill to increase pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3404. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 27 
yoters of Denver, Colo., petitioning for passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8405. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 65 citizens of Day- 
ton, Montgomery County, Ohio, praying for early consideration 
and passage of House bill 2562, providing for increases in pen- 
sions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3406. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the Yonkers Cham- 
ber of Cemmerce, urging support of legislation to increase the 
pay of letter carriers and postal clerks throughout the country; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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3407. By Mr. FREE: Petition of Charles D. Grove, Paso 
Robles, Calif, and 62 others, residents of Paso Robles, Calif., 
urging the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3408. Also, petition of James H. Tooze, of Los Gatos, Calif., 
and 28 other residents of Los Gatos, Calif., urging the passage 
of legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for the relief of Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3409. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Uncom- 
pensated Disabled American Veterans of the World War of the 
National Military Home, Dayton, Ohio, urging support of 
Rankin bill (H. R. 7825); to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

3410. Also, petition of Linnaean Society of New York, urging 
support of bill which provides for Federal protection to the 
American eagle and penalty for its wanton destruction; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

3411. Also, petition of Veterans’ Old Age Welfare Workers, 
San Francisco, Calif., urging support of all legislation giving 
relief to veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3412. Also, petition of Independent Oil and Gas Association 
of Oklahoma, urging action be taken to bring about senatorial 
investigation into disastrous differential between price of crude 
oil at the well and retail price of all its by-products; further, 
that the effort for a tariff on the import of crude oil and its 
by-products into the United States be renewed, increased, and 
continued until oil industry receives the same fair, just treat- 
ment that is accorded the other industries of the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3413. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of J. W. Teague, of 
Bloomington, Ind., and 20 other citizens of that community, 
urging Congress to pass the Spanish-American War pension bills 
(S. 476 and H. R. 2562) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3414. Also, petition of William A. Corbin and 76 other citizens 
of Switz City, Ind., urging the Congress to pass House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8415. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth 
congressional district of Michigan, urging favorable considera- 
tion of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3416. By Mr. HUGHES: Petition of uncompensated disabled 
veterans of World War, at the United States veterans’ hos- 
pital, Castle Point, N. Y., urging the passage of House biil 
3397; to the Committee on World War Veterans“ Legislation. 

3417. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Clark County, Wis., favoring increase in Spanish War veterans 
pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8418. Also, petition of citizens of Clark County, Wis., favor- 
ing legislation increasing pensions of veterans and widows of 
yeteraus of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3419. Also, petition of citizens of La Crosse, Wis., favoring 
legislation increasing pensions of veterans and widows of vet- 
erans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3420. Also, petition of Zona Gale, Portage, Wis., favoring 
House bill 7884, exempting dogs from vivisection; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

3421. Also, petition of Atley H. Cook Post, No. 70, American 
Legion, Oshkosh, Wis., favoring legislation increasing pensions 
of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3422. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by citizens of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, urging that speedy consideration be given to House 
bill 2562, to increase pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3423. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of G. E. Cox, 
president, and J. B. Sims, secretary, of Local 397, United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Hillsboro, Tex., 
favoring legislation restricting immigration from Mexico; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

3424. Also, petition of J. A. Anderson and 32 other citizens of 
Kerens, Tex., indorsing radio station KWKH, Shreveport, La., 
and urging that its license be not revoked but renewed; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

3425. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition signed by citizens of 
Reedsville, Wis., requesting immediate and favorable action on 
House bill 2562, providing for increase of pension rates for vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3426. By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of citizens of Fort Worth, 
Tex., urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase 
of pensions to Spanish-American War yeterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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3427. Also, petition of citizens of Tarrant County, Tex., urg- 
ing the passage of the Spanish-American War pension bill 
(H. R. 2562), granting an increase of pensions to Spanish- 
American War yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3428. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of C. D. E. Lepper and other 
citizens of Davenport. Iowa, urging the passage of pension legis- 
lation in behalf of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

2429. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of residents of Waltham, Mass., 
urging tariff protection for the American watch industry; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3480. By Mrs. McCORMICK: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Chicago, III., urging the passage of House bill 2562, for the 
relief of Spanish-American War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3431. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of G. H. Clifford, M. 
Golden, E. W. Cook, Ralph E. Bayley, J. C. Cain, Fred Car- 
penter, R. Sweeney, and 89 other citizens of Missouri, urging 
the support of Congress in behalf of increased rates of pensions 
for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

3432. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Linnaean Society of 
New York, in support of the American eagle preservation bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

3433. By Mr. MENGES: Petition of citizens of the twenty- 
second district of Pennsylvania, urging Congress to extend the 
time for World War veterans to apply for the benefit of com- 
pensation for tuberculosis to January 1, 1930; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

3434. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of Mr. George Smith and 
sundry other citizens of Campbell County, Ky., urging the 
speedy consideration and enactment of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3435. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Kenton County, Ky., 
urging the speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period: to the Committee on Pensions. 

3436. Also, petition of Myles P. Murphy and other citizens of 
Campbell and Kenton Counties, Ky.. urging the consideration 
and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 


for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 


armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3437. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Lieut. Emil F. Hartner, 
of Jersey City, N. J., and many others, requesting favorable 
action on House bill 2562, providing for increase in pension 
for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3438. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, favoring im- 
provements in New York Harbor; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

3439. Also, petition of the Linnaean Society of New York, 
favoring the passage of legislation for the protection of the 
American bald eagle; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3440. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, favoring additional land for West Point 
Military Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3441. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Izaak Walton League of 
America, Utica, N. Y., opposing the passage of Senate bill 1494, 
a bill to establish the Ouachita Park in the State of Arkansas; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

8442. Also, petition of Henry T. Peek, Smithtown Branch. 
Long Island, N. Y., favoring the passage of Senate bill 2908 
and House bill 7994, making it unlawful for any person to kill 
or capture any bald eagle; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3442. Also, petition of Frank Gillmore, New York City, favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 7994, making it unlawful for any 
person to kill or capture any bald eagle; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

3444. Also, petition of A. Zerega’s Sons (Inc.), of Brooklyn, 
N. X., opposing the passage of the Knutson bill providing for 
the granting of immediate independence to the Philippines; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

3445. Also, petition of Linnaean Society of New York, urging 
the passage of the bill to afford adequate Federal protection 
to the American eagle; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3446. Also, petition of Renie DuPont Donaldson, Irvington on 
Hudson, N. Y., favoring the passage of Senate bill 2908 and 
House bill 7994, making it unlawful for any person to kill or 
capture any bald eagle; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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8447. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of citizens of West Grove 
and Moulton, Iowa, providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3448. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by W. Lingelbach, 
323 West Fourth Street, Waterloo, Black Hawk County, Iowa, 
and about 50 other citizens of Waterloo, Iowa, urging the pas- 
sage of legislation increasing the rates in pension for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3449. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of John Schenk, A. C. Nel- 
son, and other citizens of Knox County, Mo., favoring the 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3450. By Mr. SPEARING: Petition of citizens of McDonogh- 
ville, La., in reference to Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

3451. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of citizens of Elmira, N. X., 
urging Congress for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increase in pension for the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3452. Also, petition of citizens of Steuben County, N. Y., 
urging Congress for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension for the vet- 
erans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3453. Also, petition of the business men and women of Bath 
and Prattsburg, N. I., urging Congress for the passage of the 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the veterans of the Spanish War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3454. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of Mrs, A. M. Stockburger and 
26 members of the Eliza W. McBride Tent, No. 20, Daughters 
of Union Veterans of the Civil War, New Castle, Pa., praying 
that action be taken on a Civil War pension bill carrying the 
rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3455. Also, petition of W. W. White and 76 residents of Free- 
dom, Pa., and vicinity, urging the enactment of House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476, increasing pension rates for veterans 
and dependents of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3456. Also, petition of Ned O. MacDonald and 30 residents 
of Aliquippa, Pa., urging the enactment of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, increasing the pension rates for veterans and 
dependents of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3457. By Mr. VESTAL: Petition of citizens of Delaware 
County, Ind., relative to enactment of pension legislation for 
Spanish War soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3458. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of citizens and 
friends of the Federal employees in the State of California, 
requesting Congress for legislation on Brookhart bill (S. 2689) ; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

3459. Also, petition from citizens of the San Francisco Bay 
district, Calif., urging the early enactment of House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. A 

3460. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of citizens of Hammond, Ind., 
asking favorable action on legislation increasing pensions of 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3461. By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition from citizens of Mio and 
Comins, Mich., favoring adoption by Congress of legislation 
increasing pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3462. By Mr. YON: Petition of W. B. Nelson, Marie Tharp 
Smith, Stephen Lyman, G. D. Coley, and other citizens of Florida 
and Alabama, urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting 
an increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 


SENATE 
Tnonspar, January 23, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Blaine Brookhart Copeland 
Ashurst Please Broussard Couzens 
Baird Borah Capper Dale 
Barkley Bratton Caraway Dill 
Bingham Brock Connally Fess 
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Fletcher Hebert Norris Smoot 

Frazier Heflin Nye Steck 

George Howell Oddie Steiwer 
Gillett Johnson Overman Sullivan 
Glass Jones Patterson Swanson 
Glenn Kean Phipps Thomas, Idaho 
Gof Kendrick Pine Thomas, Okla. 
Goldsborough Keyes Ransdell Townsend 
Greene La Follette Robinson, Ind. Trammell 
Grundy McCulloch Robsion, Ky. Tydings 

Hale McKellar Schall Vandenberg 
Harris McMaster Sheppard Walcott 
Harrison MeNary Shipstead Walsh, Mass. 
Hastings Metcalf Shortridge Walsh, Mont. 
Hatfield Moses Simmons Watson 
Hawes Norbeck Smith Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 


THE TARIFF ON SUGAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a cablegram 
from St. Augustine Council, No. 1390, Knights of Columbus, at 
Habana, Cuba, signed by Hernandez Egea, grand knight, ex- 
pressing felicitation at the retention by the Senate of the exist- 
ing tariff rate on sugar, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, transmitting copies 
of communications pertaining to a proposed disposition of cer- 
tain useless papers on the files of the Navy Department, which 
are no longer needed in the transaction of public business and 
have no permanent value or historic interest, and asking for 
action looking toward their disposition, which was referred to 
a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Have and Mr. SWAN- 
sox members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


(The one bundred and fifty-fourth Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey) 
Houssa OF ASSEMBLY, 
STATEHOUSE, TRENTON, N. J. 


Assembly concurrent resolution introduced and adopted by the house of 
assembly, January 14, 1930, and concurred in by the senate, January 
20, 1980, memorializing the Federal Government, through the agency 
of the Department of War, to consider favorably the project for the 
construction of a sea-level canal across the State of New Jersey from 
the Raritan Bay to the Delaware River 


Whereas there has been submitted to the War Department a favorable 
report upon the construction of a sea-level canal across the State of New 
Jersey from Raritan Bay to the Delaware River; and 

Whereas estimates of proposed tonnage show a saving in freight cost 
over those of the existing water route which will more than justify the 
proposed expenditure of $90,000,000 for the construction of this pro- 
posed sea-level canal; and 

Whereas the State of New Jersey has from time to time by legislative 
action approyed the existing canal route as monumented by the Federal 
Government and the Board of Commerce and Navigation, and has prom- 
ised to the Federal Government full cooperation in the acquisition of 
land for the proposed waterway; and 

Whereas the construction of the proposed sea-level canal will be the 
final link in the Atlantic intracoastal chain of waterways: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the house of assembly (the senate concurring), 1. That 
the State of New Jersey reiterates to the Federal Government its 
prior pledge to purchase and cede to the United States a strip of land 
across the State of New Jersey adequate for the construction of such a 
canal. 

2. The State of New Jersey urges the Federal Government, through 
the agency of the War Department and its Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, to consider favorably the report of the engineers 
for the second district upon this project to make a favorable recom- 
mendation to Congress and to the Chief of Engineers. 

3. The attorney general is requested to attend the hearings, either 
in person or by his representatives, to be held before the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors on January 21 and 22, 1930, and to out- 
line the statutes passed by the Legislature of the State of New Jersey 
in furtherance of the project. 

4, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Secretary of 
War, the Chief of Engineers, and the United States Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives representing the State of New 


Jersey in the Congress of the United States by the clerk of the house. 


of assembly forthwith, 
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I hereby certify that the above resolution is a true and official copy of 
the resolution adopted by the house of assembly on January 14, 1930, 
and concurred in by the senate January 20, 1930. 

FREDERICK A. BRODESSER, 
Clerk of the House of Assembly. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted by the Canon City (Colo.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring the passage of legislation to permit the alloca- 
tion of forest highway funds as in the past to those road 
projects which are most in need of attention under existing 
conditions, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter in the nature of a 
petition from J. E. Barlow, dated at Washington, January 22, 
1930, praying that the Senate render him the necessary assist- 
ance in bringing about a prompt adjustment of his various 
claims against the Government of Cuba, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. BLAINE presented petitions of 271 citizens of Oshkosh 
and Winnebago County, Wis., praying for the repeal of the 
Jones Act and the modification of the Volstead Act so as to 
allow the manufacture and sale of 4 per cent beer, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution of the common council of the 
city of Ashland, Wis., favoring the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedition, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. f 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
burg, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. PATTERSON presented petitions of 121 citizens of the 
State of Missouri praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BARKLEY presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ew- 
ing, Blizaville, and Salt Lick, Ky., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Minnesota, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens and of mem- 
bers of Olaf B. Damm Post, No. 1216, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, of Austin, Minn., praying for the 
passage of legislation recognizing the Star-Spangled Banner as 
the national anthem, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Library. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Caledonia, 
Minn., praying for the retention of Radio Station KWKH, at 
Shreveport, La., and indorsing Mr, W. K. Henderson, the 
operator of the station, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

TARIFF ON AUTOMOBILES 

Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, indicative of the fact 
that our tariff problem is becoming increasingly complex and 
that it involves an export consideration, not alone in agricultural 
commodities but equally in industrial commodities, I want to 
submit to the Senate a telegram from leading motor-car manu- 
facturers in the United States. It relates to new tariffs that are 
proposed in France aud Germany and elsewhere abroad. It par- 
ticularly relates to France. The proposed French tariff on motor 
cars and parts is almost equivalent to an embargo. While it is 
not discriminatory on its face, actually it is overwhelmingly di- 
rected against the United States because America is the source 
of these exports. This immediately arouses us—precisely as our 
tariffs arouse others. It immediately causes us to wonder why 
we should be thus treated by a country from which we buy $160,- 
000,000 a year and into which we send not less than $190,000,000 
a year in tourist trade. 

The American motor-car manufacturer becomes particularly 
quizzical because Congress is actually reducing his tariff pro- 
tection at home and with his consent and approval. Undoubt- 
edly our own tariff increases are similarly viewed abroad, Thus, 
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we find that there are interlocking international trade relation- 
sh ps involved in our tariff decisions. I do not suggest that this 
should cause us, or others, to abandon the proper and necessary 
protection of the home market above all else, But I do suggest 
that it emphasizes the particular importance of effectual tariff 
flexibility in our own laws so that we shail be in a position at all 
times to accommodate our tariff needs to our changing economic 
necessities. World-wide business is not static. It moves swiftly. 
Our tariff machinery must be equally elastic. 

I ask that the telegram be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegram is as follows: 


Senator A, H. VANDENBERG, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

We have just received advices from France defining proposed increases 
in duties on car trucks and parts imported into France. The proposed 
duties apparently add to duties we now pay in varying amounts up to 
92 per cent on cars and trucks and more than that on parts, These 
new duties are prohibitive and are evidently proposed for the purpose of 
excluding foreign cars from France, and especially American cars. They 
will result in the deliberate exclusion of American automotive products 
of all kinds, including tires, bodies, electrical equipment, lamps, and 
also raw materials entering into the manufacture of cars and trucks, 
including steel, copper, lead, wool, cotton, glass, aluminum, leather fab- 
rics, also other miscellaneous materials. It is reported to us that simi- 
lar prohibitive duties are proposed in Germany. We respectfully request 
that in this matter such remedial steps be taken as are available. We 
ask your aid to this end. 

Packard Motor Car Co., Alvan Macauley, president; Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co., Walter O. Briggs, president; Hudson Motor 
Car Co., Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the board; Chrysler 
Corporation, Walter P. Chrysler, president; Olds Motor 
Works, E. S. Eddings, vice president; Cadillac Motor Car 
Co., Lawrence P. Fisher, president; Ford Motor Co., Edsel 
Ford, president; Oakland Motor Car Co., A. R. Glancy, presi- 
dent; Timken Detroit Axle Co., Fred Glover, president; 


Graham-Palge Motor Corporation, Joseph B. Graham, presi- |’ 


dent; Durant Motors (In.), Fredericks J. Haynes, presi- 
dent; Gemmer Manufacturing Co., Edward P. Hammond, 
president ; Continental Motors Corporation, Ross W. Judson, 
president; Chevrolet Motor Co., W. S. Knudson, president; 
Federal Motor Truck Co., M. L. Pulcher, president; General 
Motors Truck, P. W. Seller, president; Buick Motor Co., 
E. T. Strong, president; Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 
Du Bois Young, president. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee presented to the President of the 
United States the following bills and joint resolutions: 

On January 22, 1930; 

S. 581. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Jerome 
Bridge Co., a corporation, to maintain a bridge already con- 
structed across the Gasconade River near Jerome, Mo.; 

S. 967. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction of a highway bridge across the Hudson River between 
the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, N. V.; 

S. 1752. An act to grant extensions of time on oil and gas 
prospecting permits; 

S. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment 
of an ambassador to Poland; and 

S. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution to authorize additional appro- 
priations for the relief of Porto Rico, 

On January 23, 1930: 

S. 1784. An act authorizing an appropriation for improve- 
ments upon the Government-owned land at Wakefield, West- 
moreland County, Va., the birthplace of George Washington; 
and 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution to amend sections 3 and 4 of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, con- 
struction, and maintenance of a memorial highway to connect 
Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington.” 

COAST GUARD CUTTER “ BEAR” 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr, President, I report a yery brief bill 

from the Committee on Commerce, and ask for its immediate 


consideration. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Let it be read. 
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The bill (S. 2005) to authorize the city of Oakland, Calif., 
to use the Coast Guard cutter Bear as a nautical training ship 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to donate 
to the city of Oakland, Calif., the United States Coast Guard cutter 
Bear,” approved February 2, 1929, the city of Oakland, Calif., is hereby 
authorized to use the Coast Guard cutter Bear as a nautical training 
ship, 


Mr. McKELLAR, I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It has the approval of the department. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3246) for the relief of Chester J. Dick; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

A bill (S. 3247) for the relief of Arthur N. Ashmore; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3248) to authorize fraternal and benevolent cor- 
porations heretofore created by special act of Congress to divide 
and separate the insurance activities from the fraternal ac- 
tivities by an act of its supreme legislative body, subject to 
the approval of the superintendent of insurance of the District 
of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3249) to amend section 4578 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States respecting compensation of vessels for 
transporting seamen ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 3250) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
Chapman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A bill (S. 3251) to reinstate Col. John D. McNeely in the Army 
of the United States and immediately retire him, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3252) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Tasher (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3253) granting a pension to Nancy Wilson (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 3254) for the relief of the State of New York; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3255) authorizing the appointment of Achilles 
Basteyne as a warrant officer, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3256) to amend and reenact subdivision (a) of sec- 
tion 209 of the transportation act, 1920; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3257) to encourage and assist the States in providing 
for pensions to the aged; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ODDIH: 

A bill (S. 3258) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. i 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3259) to adjudicate the claim of Knud O. Flakne, 
a homestead settler on the drained Mud Lake bottom, in the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENT TO TARIFF BILL—GELATIN, GLUE, Ero. 
Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 


posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amend- 
ment proposing to increase the appropriation for all printing and 
binding for the Department of Agriculture, etc., from $942,000 
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to $967,000, intended to be proposed by them to House bill 7491, 
the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. SHEPPARD also submitted an 
amendment proposing to increase the appropriation for investi- 
gating the food habits of North American birds and other ani- 
mals in relation to agriculture, horticulture, and forestry; for 
experiments, demonstrations, and cooperation in destroying 
mountain lions, wolves, coyotes, bobcats, prairie dogs, gophers, 
ground squirrels, jack rabbits, and other animals injurious to 
agriculture, horticulture, forestry, animal husbandry, and wild 
game; and for the protection of stock and other domestic ani- 
mals through the suppression of rabies in predatory wild ani- 
mals, from $680,000 to $1,378,700, intended to be proposed by 
them to House bill 7491, the Agricultural Department appropri- 
ation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY FROM JACKSONVILLE TO MIAMI, FLA. 
(S. DOC. NO. 71) 


On motion of Mr. FLETCHER, a report dated January 16, 1930, 
with accompanying papers, from Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief 
of Engineers of the Army—in response to a resolution of the 
Commerce Committee of September 12, 1929, requesting the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to review the reports 
on intracoastal waterway from Jacksonville to Miami, Fla.— 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

MEDICAL OFFICER FOR SENATE 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on a previous occasion I en- 
deayored to call up Senate Concurrent Resolution 14, providing 
for a medical officer for the Senate. When I brought the matter 
up it was objected to by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hats]. 
Since that time I have talked with him and he now interposes 
no objection, as I understand it. I ask that the concurrent reso- 
lution may be laid before the Senate at this time and passed. It 
provides merely for the assignment of a medical officer from the 
Navy, who shall be permitted to come into the Senate as well as 
into the House in case his services should be required by a 
Member. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 14) submitted by Mr. Copetanp June 4, 1929, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby requested to detail a medical 
officer of the Navy for duty as physician to the Senate and House of 
Representatives; that expenses not exceeding $1,000 for necessary medi- 
eal supplies and equipment for the use of such officer shall be paid one- 
half out of the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half out of the 
contingent fund of the House of Representatives in the manner pre- 
seribed by law. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this being a measure that carries 
an appropriation, it will have to be acted on by the House first. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I-say to the Senator from Utah that 
there is now a naval medical officer assigned to the House, and 
the purpose of the concurrent resolution is to give him the same 
privileges in the Senate in case of the sickness of a Senator. 
He is not to go into the homes of Senators. It provides merely 
for his services here. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the point. I am not objecting to 
the resolution, but it carries an appropriation, and all measures 
earrying appropriations must originate in the House. If we 
should pass the resolution and send it over to them, they would 
send it back to us, just as they have done every time we have 


undertaken to pass such a measure. I am only calling the 


attention of the Senator to the fact that that would be the 


result. 

Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps I can modify it and make it a 
Senate resolution. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor from New York yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr, COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I submit an inquiry to 
the Senator from New York? Do I understand eorrectly that 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


there is a medical officer now in attendance upon Members of 
the House? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I want to say to the 
Senator I am fearful of the precedent we may be establishing 
by providing medical aid for Members of either body of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. I do not see where we are 
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going to stop if we make this beginning with the Senate, It 
seems to me, if we are consistent, we shall have to provide 
medical aid for every department of the governmental service. 
Clerks, janitors, laborers, and poor scrubwomen employed by 
the Government have as much right to free medical service and 
a doctor waiting around to attend them as we have. I do not 
see where we can logically draw the line. Therefore I am fear- 
ful of the effect of the precedent we may set by this kind of 
legislation. I can not vote for comforts and special services 
for ourselves in the expectation that we can deny them to the 
many other governmental servants that are in their own sphere 
serving the Government as faithfully and exhaustingly as Sena- 
tors and Representatives. 

Mr. COPELAND. I quite realize that the Senator is right, 
but the fact is that never a day passes when some Senator does 
not come to talk with me, as I happen to be a doctor, and I 
have no doubt that is true in the case of the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Hartrretp], who is likewise a physician. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator that 
I am myself now suffering, and have been for several days, be- 
cause of a slight bruise I received in an accident, but I do not 
believe that consequently I have any right to ask the Govern- 
ment to supply me with a doctor or other medical service. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would be very sorry if the Senator 
should do so, because he is abundantly able to pay a fee to a 
private physician, but there have been times, for instance, when 
the late Senator Jones, of New Mexico, was ill, as other Sena- 
tors have been, when it would have been well to have a physician 
subject to call. What I have in mind is to permit the medical 
officer to come over here and do the same thing that is being 
done by the physician attached to the other body in looking 
after the hygienic surroundings of the Senate and, perhaps, to 
advise Senators. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, It is the precedent I have in 
mind. If we have free baths, free doctors, free barbers, and 
other free perquisites, why are not other public officials equally 
entitled to them? I urge caution in voting comforts and serv- 
ices for ourselves unless we are ready to dip deep into the 
Public Treasury and generally to provide, at the expense of 
the taxpayers, personal comforts for others in the public service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will announce that this 
resolution will have to be referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as it pro- 
poses to take money out of the contingent fund. The Chair 
will also hold that the point made by the Senator from Utah as 
to the concurrent resolution is not well taken. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am satisfied, then, to have the resolution 
sent to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the concurrent resolution which 
we have just been discussing was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs last year and was then somewhat discussed in 
that committee. I suggest that the resolution be now referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and if it has the approval 
of that committee, when reported to the Senate it may then be 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. I make that request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the former 
order referring the concurrent resolution to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate will 
be vacated, and the resolution will be referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 978. An act to remove the age limit of persons who may 
be confined at the United States Industrial Reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio; 

H. R. 976. An act providing that subscription charges for 
newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals for official use may 
be paid for in advance; 

H. R. 3975. An act to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, 
United States Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, 
and to add a new section thereto; 

H. R. 5258. An act to repeal section 144, title 2, of the act of 
March 3, 1899, chapter 429 (sec. 2253 of the Compiled Laws of 
Alaska) ; 

H. R. 5259. An act to amend section 939 of the Revised 
Statutes; 


an Ce, 
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Statutes; 

H. R.5261. An act to authorize the destruction of duplicate 
accounts and other papers filed in the offices of clerks of the 
United States district courts ; 

H. R. 5266. An act to amend section 649 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (sec. 773, title 28, U. S. C.); 

H. R. 5268. An act to amend section 1112 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 5285. An act to amend a part of section 1 of the act of 
May 27, 1908, chapter 200, as amended (sec. 592, title 28, 
U. S. C.); 

H. R. 9557 An act establishing two institutions for the con- 
finement of United States prisoners; 

II. R. 7410. An act to establish a hospital for defective de- 
linquents ; 

II. R. 7412. An act to provide for the diversification of employ- 
ment of Federal prisoners, for their training and schooling in 
trades and oceupations, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7413. An act to amend an act providing for the parole 
of United States prisoners, approved June 25, 1910, as amended; 

H. R. 7587. An act to authorize the appointment of reporters 
in the courts of the United States and to fix their duties and 
compensation ; 

II. R. 7822. An act amending section 2 and repealing section 3 
of the act approved February 24, 1925 (43 Stat., p. 964, ch. 301), 
entitled “An act to authorize the appointment of commissioners 
by the Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers and com- 
pensation,” and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7832. An act to reorganize the administration of Fed- 
eral prisons; to authorize the Attorney General to contract for 
the care of United States prisoners; to establish Federal jails, 
and for other purposes. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW YORK 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in our State the head of the 
State industrial commission is a very able woman, Miss Frances 
Perkins, who has been very much interested in the problem of 
unemployment. In the New York World this morning there is 
an interesting interview with her on this subject as it relates 
to New York. I ask unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York World, Thursday, January 23, 1930] 


EMPLOYMENT HERE COUNTERS HOOVER, Says Miss PERKINS—NEW YORK 
SHows GAIN IN JOBLESS AS OProsen To His CLAIM OF DECLINE, SHE 
AsszrTs—TuHis JANUARY Is Worst Swen 1914 ror WORKERS— 
On ty Four or STATE'S Bic INDUSTRIES INCREASED Pay ROLLS ; OTHERS 
REPORT DECREASE 


Taking sharp issue with President Hoover's statement Tuesday that 
there has been a distinct increase in employment in January, Frances 
Perkins, State commissioner of labor, announced yesterday that—as far 
as this State is concerned—fewer employees have held jobs in the first 
15 days this year than in any corresponding period since 1914, when 
her department started keeping employment records. 

Commissioner Perkins also made public figures collected from more 
than 50 per cent of the 1,700 major industries in this State, which 
regularly report to her department, showing less employment in Decem- 
ber, 1929, than in the preceding month. 

“That was the worst December since 1914 for employment,” she 
commented. “In this department we feel it our duty to give the public 
the facts, in order to keep them abreast of the situation. When I 
read the President’s statement in this morning’s papers I thought the 
Purpose would be best served by calling the reporters to my office and 
giving them the figures as we receive them.” 

HER FIGURES NOT ASKED FOR 


Asked as to whether President Hoover's optimistic forecast was 
partly based on employment figures furnished to the Federal Govern- 
ment by her department, Commissioner Perkins stated she had not been 
asked for these figures, which reached her office only yesterday. 

She could not see, Miss Perkins added, how the President and Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis had been able to obtain statistics on the “last 10 
days" in January—from January 10 to January 21. 

“We have rather been congratulating ourselves,” she said, “ that 
conditions have not been worse. In fact, there has been a steady 
decline in employment since August. There was a precipitate drop in 
October and every month following has shown a proportionate decrease. 
December, 1929, showed a greater fall from November, 1929, than in 
any other comparison in our history.” 

Of the 11 major industries which reported for the first half of this 
month, she went on, 7 indicated substantial declines in employment 
and only 4 showed slight increases. The food and tobacco industries, 
which, Miss Perkins said, are generally the first butts of people's econ- 
omy, marked a drop of 6.8; the stone, glass, and clay industries showed 
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and rubber groups, 2.8; chemicals, oils, and paints, 1.6; printing, 2.6; 
and textiles, 2.1. 
FOUR GROUPS REPORT INCREASES 

The four groups which reported increased employment were millinery 
and clothing, 2.8; metals and machinery, 1.8; paper, 2.1; and water, 
light, and power, 2.2. i 

“The Department of Labor's work must have been done so rapidly,” 
she remarked, “that it can hardly be called statistical work. They 
must haye made deductions fromr meager data improperly analyzed.” 

Miss Perkins expressed it as her opinion that in any estimate of indus- 
trial conditions in the United States data on the manufacturing and em- 
ployment situation in this State must necessarily form a determining 
factor. Most of the country’s key industries and manufactures are 
located in this State, she explained. 

Inguiry as to the approximate number of unemployed in this State 
failed to elicit an answer from Miss Perkins, who maintained all such 
estimates would be misleading. Instead, she called attention to a 
census taken in Buffalo for the first week of November, 1929. This 
report shows that for the 12,331 enumerated males 18 years old or more, 
109 per thousand were unemployed ; 67 per thousand had only part-time 
work; 176 per thousand were either unemployed or underemployed ; 
59 per thousand were unemployed Because of slack work: 23 per thon- 
sand because of sickness or injury; 20 per thousand because of old age 
or retirement; and 7 per thousand for various causes. Unemployment 
had continued for 10 weeks or longer for half of the enumerated males. 


SENATOR SMITH’S STAND ON THE TARIFF 


Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the News and 
Courier, of Charleston, S. C., of the 21st instant, relative to the 
stand of the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarra] 
on the tariff. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


[Editoria] from the News and Courier, Charleston, S. C., Tuesday morn- 
ing, January 21. 1930} 
A DEMOCRAT DOES NOT BUDGE 


The following is quoted from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 18, 
the parties to the debate being Senators Sutru, of South Carolina, and 
SHorrTuiver, of California: 

“Mr. Surrn. Mr. President, I have not had time, as I have had in 
some other years, to study the tariff bill in its specific details. The 
Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] referred a moment ago to the 
question of long-staple cotton, It was very adroitly put in, he knowing 
that I have had something to say from time to time in the Senate about 
cotton. But does the Senator from California think for one minute 
that I would impose a tariff on cotton if the imposition of that tariff 
would redound solely and alone to the benefit of the growers of long- 
staple cotton and the manufacturers thereof, and that I would consent 
and be a party to the imposition of an unjustifiable burden upon those 
who buy the products regardless of their ability to buy? 

“Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. President, if the question is put directly to 
me I answer by inquiring, does the Senator believe, for example, in 
.iacing a tariff on long-staple cotton? I think such a tariff will directly 
benefit those engaged in the cultivation of that type of cotton, and I 
do not think it will impose an unjust or any burden. upon anybody in 
the United States. Does the Senator favor that or not? 

“Mr. SMITH. No; I do not. 

“Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I regret exceedingly to hear that the Senator ig 
against that proposed protection on long-staple cotton. 

“Mr. SMITH. I do not favor the imposition of a tariff for the arti- 
ficial protection and bolstering up of any industry when the product 
of that industry is a universal necessity—and much less would I adyo- 
cate such a thing.” 

Smiru, of South Carolina, answered like a Democrat. 

Let it be said for E. D. Smrrn that he is a Democrat, that his party 
associates in the Senate rely on him. 

In his State are a few protectionists“ who are displeased when 
SmirH stands by Democratic principles. Pressure has been brought to 
bear on SITH by them. He has not budged. 

Surg attends the Democratic caucuses. He flocks with CARTER 
Grass, PAT HARRISON, Jon Ropinson. There are those who criticize 
him. The News and Courier sometimes does, but it does not criticize 
his manly loyalty to the Democratic Party. It is above suspicion. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

H. R. 973. An act to remove the age limit of persons who may 
be confined at the United States industrial reformafory at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; 

H. R. 976. An act providing that subscription charges for news- 
papers, magazines, and other periodicals for official use may be 
paid for in advance; 
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H. R. 3975. An act to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, 
United States Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, 
and to add a new section thereto; 

H. R. 5258. An act to repeal section 144, title 2, of the act 
of March 3, 1899, chapter 429 (section 2253 of the Compiled 
Laws of Alaska); 

H. R. 5259. An act to amend section 939 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; 

H. R. 5260. An act to amend section 366 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; 

H. R. 5261. An act to authorize the destruction of duplicate 
accounts and other papers filed in the offices of clerks of the 
United States district courts ; 

II. R. 5266. An act to amend section 649 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (sec. 773, title 28, U. S. C.); 

H. R. 5268. An act to amend section 1112 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia ; 

II. R. 5285. An act to amend a part of section 1 of the act of 
May 27, 1908, chapter 200, as amended (sec. 592, title 28, 
U. S. O.); 

H. R. 6807. An act establishing two institutions for the con- 
finement of United States prisoners; 

H. R. 7410. An act to establish a hospital for defective de- 
linguents ; 

H. R. 7412. An act to provide for the diversification of employ- 
ment of Federal prisoners, for their training and schooling in 
trades and occupations, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 7413. An act to amend an act providing for the parole 
of United States prisoners, approved June 25, 1910, as amended; 

H. R. 7587. An act to authorize the appointment of reporters 
in the courts of the United States and to fix their duties and 
compensation ; 

H. R. 7822. An act amending section 2 and repealing section 3 
of the act approved February 24, 1925 (48 Stat. 964; ch. 301), 
entitled “An act to authorize the appointment of commissioners 
by the Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers and com- 
pensation,” and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7832. An act to reorganize the administration of Fed- 
eral prisons; to authorize the Attorney General to contract for 
the care of United States prisoners; to establish Federal jails, 
and for other purposes. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the pending question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDIE] 
to the paragraph of the bill relating to hides. I understood 
last night that there were a number of Senators who desired 
to speak this morning on that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDIE]. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, just what is the parlia- 
mentary situation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. COPELAND. May the clerk state the amendment? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all of 
paragraph 1530 (a) and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Par. 1530. (a) Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species (except 
hides and skins of the India water buffalo imported to be used in the 
manufacture of rawhide articles), green, salted, or wet salted, 6 cents 
per pound; dried, 10 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in the absence 
of several Senators who, I understand, desire to speak on the 
amendment, I shall hold the floor for only a few moments, 
Then, if no other Senator wishes to discuss the amendment, I 
shall ask for the yeas and nays on it after I have concluded. 

I wish to say that, in my judgment, the amendment is inde- 
fensible; that it is an attempt, at one fell swoop of legislative 
power, to go into the pockets of the American consumers to a 
greater degree than any other amendment which has been pro- 
posed to the pending bill. It is not a proposition in the case 


of an article which heretofore has been on the free list and 
upon which it is proposed to levy a tariff duty of merely 5 or 10 
or 15 per cent duty, but it is a proposition suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, out of a clear sky, to levy the enormous duty amount- 
ing to 46 per cent upon a raw product which is used by thou- 
sands of leather-making industries and by every man, woman, 
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and child in our country. I can not conceive of the amendment 
being treated seriously to the extent of receiving many votes in 
this body. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to me? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If this amendment prevails, 
two of the largest and most important industries in this country 
will be ruined. I refer to the leather-tanning industry and to 
the boot-and-shoe industry. Of course, the same disastrous 
effect will come to the countless other leather-goods manufac- 
turers, No amount of protection, however high, can offset the 
ruin to the leather-tanning industry and to the boot-and-shoe 
industry that will follow from the leyying of a duty amounting 
to 46.per cent on their raw product. Not only would the enact- 
ment of this proposed legislation ruin those domestic industries 
by forcing the use of some material other than leather in the 
making of shoes, harnesses, hand bags, traveling cases, and the 
many other things in which leather is used, but it would give 
to every country in the world an invitation to enter upon the 
manufacture of leather goods and to take the place of the man- 
ufacturers who are engaged in the various leather industries in 
this country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will do so in just a moment. 
All other countries have free hides from which to manufacture 
their leather products. It is now proposed, however, to put 
our manufacturers of leather and shoes in competition with 
those industries in other countries which have their chief raw 
product—hides—on the free list. What a tremendous and stu- 
pendous advantage that will afford foreign leather producers! 
We could not write into this bill any provision that would more 
effectively invite other nations to take from us our leather- 
products industries than the amendment now pending. 

Now I yield to the Senator from New York. I am sorry that 
I did not yield immediately, because the Senator himself is 
always so courteous and so considerate that I feel I ought to 
apologize for even hesitating to yield to him instantly, I 
wanted, however, to complete the thought I had in mind 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. I was very much 
impressed by his statement that the effect of this enormous 
increase in the duty on hides would be detrimental to the leather 
business of this country. If the Senator is right in that, it is 
an unthinkable thing, because when we come to the leather 
schedule it will be very easy to demonstrate how tremendously 
depressed that industry is at present. The Senator feels that 
the proposed increase in the tariff duty upon hides would have 
a further detrimental effect upon the leather industry? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Most certainly. I will say 
to the Senator that I concur in his statement with reference to 
the leather-tanning industry. No one, from the President eyen 
to the most poorly informed farmer of the country, disputes the 
statement that the leather-tanning industry is in a more dis- 
tressed condition than any other industry of this country. 
Everyone who has spoken of the possibility of tariff relief for 
an industry—if it is possible to relieve an industry by tariff 
rates—has said that the leather industry, from the standpoint 
of financial difficulties, presented as good a case as any industry 
which may be affected by the tariff. 

Mr. President, I am now discussing the pending amendment, 
not a proposal for a moderate duty on hides but a proposal, 
if there had already been a duty on hides, to increase it nearly 
500 per cent. Of course, there is no duty now, but if there had 
been a duty of 1 per cent the increase would be 460 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me further? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Within the past three or four years, at 
the request of the tanning industry in my State, I have pre- 
sented resolutions here asking for reports on the economic 
condition of that industry and those resolutions have indicated 
exactly what the Senator has sajd. If the proposed tax on 
hides is going to be adopted, they will be out of business; 
they are now losing money, and they will be ruined. That 
will mean tremendous unemployment in my State. 

Mr. SIMMONS rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Corgtanp] and to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Srarmcons], who has so repeatedly and ably in 
the discussion of this tariff bill pointed out the fact that some 
Senators standing for protection do not appreciate that there 
is such a thing as overprotection, excessive protection—aye, 
destructive protection, that makes for ruin and bankruptcy 
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rather than prosperity. That is one of the serious objections | 
to this bill as it is being framed. All through it there are levied | 
increased protective duties on by-products of the industries that 
are the backbone of the country, which are going to deal a body 
blow in increasing the cost of production to many of these major 
industries. 

Senators also seem to forget that the purchasing public has 
some idea of the extent to which they should be taxed in the 
way of enhanced prices for the products which they buy. Again 
and again before the Finance Committee manufacturers have 
stated that if duties are levied too high, resulting in increased 
prices, the response from the public will be a buyers’ strike, and 
that is what we will have in this instance. We have seen this 
operate in the case of straw hats. What has happened in the 
case of straw hats? The public, being resentful of the high 
prices they were compelled to pay for straw hats, turned to sub- 
stitutes. So we are now having chip hats, paper hats, pulp hats, 
and other kinds of hats, and hatless fads; and as a result the 
domestic straw hat business is depressed. That is true of many 
other lines of business. It is true even of the leather business. 
To-day, without any duty on hides or leather, we do not see many 
women on the streets carrying leather handbags; their hand- 
bags are made of silk or rayon or other substitutes. Why? 
Because the prices were mounting so high that they were forced 
to resort to cheaper substitutes. The public are constantly 
turning to substitutes when commodities which they use are 
excessively increased in price by reason of increased tariff duties 
or other reasons. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield to the Senator 
in just a moment. Let me say in connection with the duty 
upon hides and leather and shoes, particularly the duty upon 
hides, that we must start out with the premise that all the other 
countries of the world have free hides. Do not think for a 
moment that the other countries of the world have not modern 
shoe and tanning machinery. The United Shoe Machinery Co., 
which controls all the patents for making shoes in America, has 
exhausted the American market. They are in Europe selling 
their machines there, and those machines are being used or 
made abroad for the making of shoes and leather goods of 
various kinds. Their machines, highly perfected by the inven- 
tive genius of America, are being put to work upon what? 
Upon free hides, while, to the disadvantage of our industry, we 
are proposing to levy a duty of 46 per cent ad valorem on hides. 
Is not European cheap labor sufficient advantage? Do we now 
propose to give them the advantage that will be theirs by our 
action here now in taking from them free hides? If such legis- 
lation is not an effort, perhaps unintentional, to injure our 
industries, I do not know how better to interpret it. Of course, 
in injuring the varicus leather manufacturers we injure the 
hide producer. 

I yield now to the Senator from North Carolina, who rose a 
few moments ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not desire to interrupt 
the Senator in a spirit of controyersy or antagonism to what 
he is saying; but the Senator has said—and I think probably 
the facts justify his statement—that the leather industry at 
this time is not prosperous; that it is rather languishing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator this question: Is 
that because of the high price of hides? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No, sir; not because of that 
alone, 

1 SIMMONS. Has the high price of hides anything to do 
th it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; hides have increased 
in price; that is my information. But the imports of leather 
have tremendously increased. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator represents a section of the 
country where a great many shoes are manufactured and where 
there are numerous plants of that character, Will he advise 
me where the tanners get their hides? From whom do they 
buy them? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They get them both from 
the domestic market and from importations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But chiefly from the domestic market? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The very best hides, the 
highest-class hides, which make superior leather, are imported 
from Argentina. The best leather which we produce is that 
which is tanned from the imported hides. The greater quantity 
of hides, as the Senator indicates, is domestically produced. 

4 Mr. SIMMONS. The larger quantity is domestically pro- 
uced? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS, From whom do they buy—from the packers? 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They buy their hides chiefly 
from the packers,- The packers control largely, if not almost 
entirely, the sale of hides in this country. They not only con- 
trol the sale of hides, but in many instances they control the 
private tanning industries by ownership or contract with them 
to tan their hides, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do the packers from whom the leather 
manufacturers obtain the bulk of their raw product buy hides, 
or do they buy animals in the hides? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They buy animals in the 
hides, and they buy animals for the meat that is in the animal 
rather than for the hide upon the animal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then most of the hides that are used for 
tanning in this country are bought from packers; and the 
packers buy not the hides but the animals? ? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think they pay the farmer 
anything like adequate prices for that hide when they buy the 
animal? Does the Senator believe, as far as the part of the 
leather industry that is controlled by the packers is concerned, 
that if we put a duty upon the hides of the animals they buy it 
will add anything to the price which the packers will pay for 
those animals? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Not at all. The Senator as 
usual has developed in a very logical way by his questions the 
point that I sought to make and that he desires to make, namely, 
that whatever the duty is here the individual farmer will get no 
benefit. The duty on hides will be a benefit to the packers, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me illustrate to the 
Senator what I haye in mind and what he has in mind. 

If carloads of cattle are shipped into Chicago to-day and the 
packers go down to the stock markets to buy those cattle, the 
packer in fixing his price or making his bid upon those cattle 
will be governed and controlled by what the demand is that day 
for meat. The question of what the demand is for hides will be 
very remote and practically of no consideration at all to him. 
The price that he bids for those cattle will depend upon what 
the demand is for meat, what is the value of beef, and what 
price he can get for the beef. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the farmer who produces the cattle 
that are sold to the packer will not get any benefit from this 
tariff on his cattle, will he? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly not, 

Mr. SIMMONS, Are not the larger part of the hides that 
are produced in this country controlled by the packers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no question about 
that; and they are not going to be the beneficiaries of any pro- 
tective tariff duty. It is going to make them more powerful than 
ever in controlling the prices of hides in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The big stock farmers of the country raise 
stock and sell them alive to the packers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. And it is the Senator’s opinion that the 
farmer would get no benefit on account of a tariff on hides if he 
sells his live animals to the packer? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my judgment; but I 
will say to the Senator that the farmer is more likely, of course, 
to get some benefit on a 40 per cent ad valorem duty than on a 
10 per cent ad valorem duty or free hides; but if he does get it, 
it will result in a very severe penalty to the leather industry as 
a whole and to the American consuming public and to the hide 
industry as well by lessening the demand for hides, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am yery happy to yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming. I will say to the Senator, though, 
that I haye taken the floor to help the opposition to get some 
Senators to the Chamber who wish to talk upon the question, 
and I am willing to yield the floor whenever anyone who wants 
to say something upon the other side of this question has arrived 
in the Chamber. i 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, basing my statement upon 
the long experience that the Senator from Massachusetts has 
had in producing livestock and marketing it, I have profound 
respect for his opinion in connection with the sale and market- 
ing of hides, especially his statement as to whether the in- 
creased value of the hide is reflected to the producer when he 
sells the animal to the packer: While we had under con- 
sideration legislation providing for Government supervision of 
the stockyards, the packers contended that the margin of 
profits was very narrow, and that a very great part of their 
profits accrued from what they called by-products. They said, 
in substance, time and time again, that if they could have the 
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returns from a part of the by-products, they would be content 
without any increase of profits; and after a close study of 
that situation, we haye come to believe that they are more or 
less correct in this question of profits and earnings on sales. 

One of two things is certain here; and I base my statement 
on a long experience in marketing livestock. Either there is no 
competition in connection with the sale of livestock in this 
country, or else anything that adds value to the animal in- 
creases the price of that animal to the producer. From my 
viewpoint, it might as well be contended that a packer would 
pay no more for a fat animal than he would for a lean one, as 
to contend that he would not add anything to the price paid 
for an animal on account of the hide. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator think that 
is true of siich a low rate of duty as 10 per cent? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I may say, in answer to that, I do not be- 
lieve a duty of 10 per cent would be in any way effective in 
protecting the producer of hides. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly; so the Senator takes 
the position that in order for the producer of hides, the cattle 
raiser, to get any benefit from a protective duty upon hides, 
it must be a substantial duty. What is the point or rate of 
duty where the benefit comes to the cattle producer? Is it 40 
per cent, the amount suggested here, or is it 25 per cent, or is it 
20 per cent? 

Mr. KENDRICK. My contention is that perhaps a duty of 
even 10 per cent would be helpful to the producer of livestock, 
provided only that you did not start in and pyramid the situa- 
tion by increased compensation to the other lines. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, To the tanners or shoe manu- 
facturers? 

Mr. KENDRICK. To the tanners and the shoe manufactur- 


ers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the Senator would favor 
a 10 per cent duty on hides without any compensatory duty to 
the leather tanner or the shoe manufacturer? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I am not so sure of that. I think the 
duty placed on hides here ought to be made uniform in its 
compensatory provisions to the other industries; and I am in 
favor of that. I believe intensely that if we are to have any 
protection in this country, that protection should be properly 
distributed; and so, if the Senator will pardon me for a moment, 
inasmuch as this is a farm product, and since Congress is en- 
gaged in working out a plan to protect farm commodities, I 
am unable to see how anyone could deny a specific duty on such 
a farm commodity as hides, that can come from nowhere else 
but the farm or the ranch; and it has also been shown, time and 
time again here, that they are not to-day returning the cost of 
production. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very glad to have the 
Senator’s observations, because I know of his experience in 
this particular industry of cattle raising; and his opinion, of 
course, is of very great value, though, of course, influenced by 
his experience. My opinions have been based upon an entire 
lack of personal knowledge of the cattle-raising industry; but 
from studies that I have seen and read, made by disinterested 
students of the question, the consensus of opinion is that a duty, 
unless very substantial—so substantial as to be ruinous to the 
leather industry as a whole—would not be of any benefit to the 
cattle raiser. 

Mr, KENDRICK. 
moment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I yield for a question, 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have no doubt as to the Senator's fair- 
ness of mind, but this is a situation that I think really is but 
little understood. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator for his 
helpful suggestions. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In conclusion—I do not want to impose 
upon the Senator’s kindness—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The high prices of leather and leather 
products prevailing at this time are based on free raw material. 

Mr. GLASS, Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. BORAH, and other Senators 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I yield to the Senator from 
Virginia, who has been on his feet, I observe, for some time. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, speaking of this process of com- 
pensatory duties, I desire to ask the Senator where the com- 
pensation comes in for the millions of people who have to buy 
and wear shoes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is none for them, 
The Senator is correct. The moment we begin to levy a basic 
duty which necessarily entails a compensatory duty to the 


Will the Senator indulge me just a 
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manufacturer it means an increased burden to all consumers. 
The consumers will pay for all these duties, compensatory and 
protective. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. GLASS. I should like to ask the Senator one further 
question, Do the cattle sold by the ordinary, average farmer 
in this country derive any greater price by reason of the fact 
that they have hides? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is, not at all. 

Mr. GLASS. For example, here is a farmer in Virginia who 
has 10, 20, or 30 head of beef cattle for sale to the local butcher. 
Does that butcher pay him any more for his cattle than he 
otherwise would pay if the tariff were higher or lower? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is, not at 
all; not one cent. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. GLASS. Then the chief beneficiary is the great ranch 
farmer? If there be any beneficiary at all outside of the 
packer, the chief beneficiaries among the farming classes are 
the great ranch farmers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is my information. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. BORAH, and other Senators addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BarkLey] has been trying to interrupt me. I shall be very 
glad to yield the floor to the Senator from Kentucky, who, I 
think, wants to make an extended address upon this subject. 
May I yield the floor? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I desire to ask the Senator a question. 

Referring to the colloquy between the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Senator from Wyoming as to the result of a 
tariff on hides to the farmer, I desire simply to call attention 
to the fact that the Dingley tariff bill of 1898 placed on hides 
a tariff of 15 per cent ad valorem, which remained until the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was passed in 1909. 

In the year 1898—the year in which the Dingley law was 
passed, carrying a 15 per cent duty—the average price of hides 
in the United States was 9.52 cents, or practically 914 cents. 
In 1908, the year before the repeal of the tariff on hides, the 
average value of hides in the United States was 9 cents. So 
that with a 15 per cent tariff on hides from 1898 to 1908, the 
price of hides declined one-half cent per pound. 

Of course, the tariff probably had nothing to do with that de- 
cline. It was entirely attributable to other causes; but it is 
interesting to note that in 10090 —the year in which the tariff 
was taken off hides—the average price was 12.70 cents through- 
out the United States; and that in 1913, four years later, with 
free hides, the average price was 14% cents, indicating an in- 
crease of 1.8 cents per pound for hides, notwithstanding the fact 
that the tariff had been taken off. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I thank the Senator for his 
helpful information. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I took the 
floor not expecting at this stage of the proceedings to speak 
upon this subject, but I rose for the purpose of filling in in 
order that Senators who do want to adyocate this amendment 
might be called to the Chamber. I will therefore now yield 
the floor to those Senators who desire to be heard in favor of 
this amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
question ? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi; but first I want to yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee, who has been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts says he has made a study of the whole subject, and I 
know he has. There are shoe factories in his State, and for 
that reason he is certainly interested in the question. I want 
to ask the Senator this, Why is it that with hides and leather 
and shoes on the free list the prices of shoes have constantly 
advanced? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. For the very reason that 
every other commodity in the United States has advanced in 
price. Wages haye gone up, the cost of building has gone up, 
the cost of machinery has risen, and the cost of every con- 
ceivable commodity that goes into the finished product has ad- 
vanced. In the last tariff bill—1922—77 products used by shoe 
manufacturers were given increased duties, while shoes re- 
mained free. g 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] suggests to me that 
particularly labor has risen. Does the Senator know that the 
industry in this country which pays the highest rate of wages 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
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to women operators is the boot and shoe industry, which has 
through all these years been without protection? 

Notwithstanding all of this, it is a fact nevertheless that the 
price of shoes has not advanced relative to the increased 
cost in labor and raw material. The workingman to-day can 
buy for $4 a pair of shoes, a better-wearing shoe, than he did 
before the war for $3.50 a pair. After all, what we are inter- 
ested in is not what the man who buys luxuries pays but what 
the working class pay. The luxury shop that deals in shoes 
has undoubtedly increased prices greatly, but this is true of 
all luxuries. It is only fair to this industry to say there are 
shoe manufacturers just as outstanding in making popular- 
priced shoes as Ford is in the automobile field. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I asked the Senator to 
yield because of the figures presented by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky showing that in the last year under the Dingley law, 
when there was a 15 per cent duty, the price of hides was around 
9 cents a pound. I have figures here, prepared by the expert, 
which show that the average price for packers’ hides between 
1924 and 1928 was 15.65 cents per pound. I merely wanted to 
put that statement in the Recorp at this time to bring the cita- 
tions up to date. 

Mr. HAWES rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi. I believe the Senator from Missouri desires to ask 
me a question. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, yesterday the junior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Brook HART] asked me some questions regard- 
ing the cost and benefit to the farmer, which most interested me, 
because I assume, of course, that every farmer wears a pair 
of shoes. He does not go barefooted and would not wear 
wooden shoes, 

In my argument yesterday I estimated the increased cost to 
the farmer on a pair of shoes because of the proposed raise in 
duty at 30 cents. I wired to one of the shoe factories in my 
city to find out whether I was right or not, and they wired back 
this telegram: 


Supplementing today's telegram regarding proposed duty on hides, 
figures given you were average of all kinds of shoes. Increased cost 
would fall hardest on farmers, mechanics, and workingmen who wear 
heavier types of shoes, made largely of bovine leathers. On such shoes 
the increase at retail figures fully 50 cents or more per pair. 

Brown Shox Co. 


In other words, according to this authority, because of the 
kind of shoes the farmer wears he would pay 20 cents more 
than the average city dweller would pay for his shoes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator for his interjection. 

Before closing, let me protest the suggestion in this amend- 
ment of a specific duty. Specific duties are always unfair, and 
in some instances deceptive and misleading as to their real 
effect. Particularly is this true with respect to hides, The 
variation in the value of hides and skins is so great that the 
levying of a specific duty, namely, such a duty as is proposed 
here of 6 cents a pound on green hides, works out to inflict rank 
injustices and discriminations, Specific duties ought never to 
be levied. If any duty is justified, it is an ad valorem duty. 
But specific duties are often proposed to mislead the public. 


A specific duty on green hides of 6 cents per pound would, 


result in placing a duty on hides varying in its spread from 
30 to 60 per cent ad valorem. It seems a little more innocent 
and less harmful to urge 6 cents per pound than 60 cents on 
every dollar. 

The injustice is the same as the one I condemned when I 
objected to the placing of a specific duty on wool. Here, too, 
in the ease of hides, a specifice duty would mean a very much 
higher tax upon the raw material that goes into the shoes of 
the poor and a very much reduced tax upon the hides that 
go into the shoes of the class that can afford to buy the highest 
quality. In fact, it works out to show a difference of 100 per 
cent increased duty on hides used to make the poor man’s shoes 
over the hides used in making the most expensive shoes. 

Mr. CAPPER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I would like to reply, for 
just a moment or two, to the statement just made by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield: 

Mr. BROOKHART. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Missouri to the fact that his State produces nearly a million 
cattle. An average hide weighs around 60 pounds. Six cents 
o 3 would mean $3,600,000 benefit to the farmers of 
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The estimate of the shoe manufacturer that the farmer buys 
more shoes, in proportion, than other people do, I have con- 
ceded all along. There are about 30,000,000 farmers in the 
United States, and there are 120,000,000 people. I have con- 
ceded that the farmers would buy one-third of the shoes and 
of the leather and all that kind of material, which is a good 
deal bigger proportion than the number of farmers bears to the 
whole number of people in the United States. Yet, on that 
basis, two-thirds of the benefit of this tax would go to the 
farmers, and it could not be otherwise. The shoe manufac- 
turer is simply covering up the facts of the situation. I say 
to the Senator that he would take away from the farmers of 
his State a benefit of $3,600,000, as I get it from the Agricul- 
tural Yearbook, if he voted against the 6-cent rate. 

I will say to the Senator from Kentucky that the farmers in 
his State produce nearly half a million cattle. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We produce more than that number. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Possibly so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We produce a million cattle in Kentucky. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are that many there, but the pro- 
duction, I think, is only about half a. million. I am estimating 
production at half the number of cattle shown in the yearbook. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is assuming that the farmer 
is to obtain the full benefit of this 6 cents a pound without 
commensurate compensatory and protective duties on the prod- 
ucts of leather. x 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; I am assuming that a third would 
go back in the compensatory duties, not over a third of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator realizes that the Senate com- 
mittee bill, now under consideration, carries compensatory and 
protective duties amounting to three times the other duties. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Taking the rates in the pending bill, I 
am in full accord with the Senator. Ten per cent on hides and 
20 per cent on shoes means that the farmer would lose it all. 
I concede that, taking those rates. I am basing my statement 
on the theory of a rate of 6 cents on hides and free shoes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator really, honestly believe 
that the Senate, regardless of how he and I would vote, would 
put a 6 cents a pound duty on hides and leave leather and shoes 
on the free list? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Not leather; but shoes are a different 
proposition. The Shoe Machinery Trust and the combination on 
shoe prices are not entitled to be further encouraged by a pro- 
tective-tariff rate. I think the tanners are entitled to some 
protection, but that is all in this situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows that if the hide is to be 
protected, and the leather produced by the tanner is to be pro- 
tected, there are votes enough in the Senate, without regard 
to his opinion or mine, to put a duty on shoes, so that we must 
look at the thing that is going to happen and not what we 
would like to have happen. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not know that. I think the Senator 
is assuming too much. In fact, I think those who want a duty 
of 6 cents on hides will be against a high rate on shoes, and I 
do not believe they will be able to put a high tariff on shoes 
that will impose a burden. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows that the House has 
already put a tariff on them, and this bill will have to go to 
conference, and the only bill that can come out of conference 
will be a compromise between the House and the Senate pro- 
visions. It is hardly in accord with legislative history to assume 
that the bill that will come out of conference will not carry a 
tariff on shoes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I expect that our 6 cents will be reduced 
in some way if they compromise; but I am not going to act on 
the theory of what the House will do. That is their business. 
I am going to proceed on the theory of what we ought to do, 
and then I am going to stand by that if we do what we ought. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We can not afford to lose sight of the prob- 
abilities of legislation, as that legislation will affect the Ameri- 
can people, 

Mr. BROOKHART. We do not need to lose sight of the 
probabilities, and we do not need to get scared by them. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senetor from Missouri? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. I was going to state to the Senator from Iowa 
that I have been busy in committee meetings this morning, but 
during the course of the afternoon I will present to him and to 
the Senate the exact figures as they relate to the State of 
Missouri, giving the number of farmers, what the burden would 
be, and what the benefit would be under this tariff; and the 
figures will show, I am confident, a big burden added to the 
farmers of Missouri. But I will give the Senator the figures. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; Mr. President, but the figures I 
have just given are from the Agricultural Yearbook itself, 
which I hold in my hand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply wanted to ask a question of the 
Senator from Iowa, and I am asking the question for informa- 
tion. I think the Senate ought to have full information about 
this matter, because I think there are a great many Senators 
who have not definitely made up their minds about the matter 
up to this time. 

The Senator says there are 30,000,000 farmers in this country. 
They all have to wear shoes, probably three pairs a year. If 
these duties are put on, of course, all those farmers will have 
to pay not only the duties on hides but the compensatory duty 
on shoes. They will all have to pay those combined duties. 

There are 30,000,000 farmers in this country. Has the Sena- 
tor any information as to what proportion of those 30,000,000 
farmers raise cattle and hides? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Nearly all of them do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator this question because he 
comes from a great stock-raising State. I do not; I come from 
a State where, I am sorry to say, the great bulk of the farmers, 
I should say the big majority of them, do not own any cattle at 
all. I am anxious that they should become cattle owners, but 
they are not now, and I would like to have the Senator's idea 
probably he knows, because he generally investigates a ques- 
tion pretty thoroughly when he becomes interested in it—as to 
what percentage of these 30,000,000 farmers raise cattle for sale 
or produce hides for sale. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will tell the Senator about his own 
State right now. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I would be very glad to have the information. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The yearbook which I have shows 
that there are 545,000 cattle in North Carolina, and the produc- 
tion would be about half that, so there is a production of cattle 
in North Carolina of over a quarter of a million, an enormous 
item. 

There are about 27,500,000 cattle, or some such mutter, pro- 
duced in the whole of the United States each year. My State 
produces more than 2,000,000, Texas and Iowa, I believe, are 
the only States that produce more than that number. Many 
other States will run around a quarter or a half million, but 
they all have big cattle production and the hide of every dairy 
cow means something, and means much more in proportion to 
dairy than to beef cattle. 

Coming now to the Senator’s final proposition, which I think 
is a very important one, only about 30,000,000 of the American 
people are farmers. They are producing the hides for about 
120,000,000; they are selling to 120,000,000, while leather that is 
imported amounts to only about 8 per cent of our total consunrp- 
tion, and also leather that goes out in the form of exports to 
the extent of about 11 per cent. So the tariff is going to be of 
benefit to every State in the Union that has farmers, and that 
means nearly every State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How many cattle did the Senator say are 
owned in North Carolina? 


Mr. BROOKHART. I will give the Senator the exact figure | 


from the yearbook. For 1929 it was 506,000. The production 
might be a little more than one-half in the Senator’s State, be- 
cause they are largely dairy cows. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator knows that my State is a great 
agricultural State. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I know it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose the Senator knows that the cattle 
in my State are not owned by every farmer. Probably not one 
out of three farmers owns any cattle at all. Especially is that 
true of the tenant classes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Do not even the tenant classes have cows 
for their own milk and butter? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not as a rule, 

Mr. BROOKHART. They have in my State. I think every- 
one has a cow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I am anxious to find out is what per 
cent of the 30,000,000 of farmers raise hides for sale. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Just at a rough guess, I would say 90 
per cent of them in the whole United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Speaking only out of my own experience and 
observation as a citizen of a section where there are not very 
many cattle, I should say the Senator's estimate is very much 
too large. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Of course, I live in a State where nearly 
100 per cent of our farmers have cattle, and likewise many 
people in towns and villages, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is probably true. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is true of the whole Northwest. 
It is true of Kentucky and Missouri. There are 500,000 cattle 
in the Senator’s own State of North Carolina. That means a 
pretty wide distribution of cattle. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have something like 3,000,000 people in 
North Carolina, and they are mostly farmers. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryeuam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. A statement was made a few minutes ago, 
while the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] had the 
floor, in regard to whether or not the farmer got anything for 
the hide that went with the beef animal that was sold by the 
farmer. That depends entirely upon the price of hides. If the 
price of the hide was only 3 or 4 cents a pound, or less, as 
it has been sometimes, no consideration is given to the hide 
when the animal is sold by the farmer. But if the price is 8 
cents a pound or if the tariff is put on hides as is proposed by 
the pending amendment of 6 cents a pound, two-thirds of which 
at least will go to the farmer as I believe, then without any 
question the price of the hide will be figured in the price of 
the beef animal the farmer sells, and the farmer would get his 
proportionate benefit in that price. . 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Where does the Senator get that infor- 
mation? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have sold cattle to butchers a great many 
times for the hide, and I know when the hides are worth any- 
thing they are taken into consideration, 

Mr. WHEELER. The reason why I asked the question is 
because of the fact that I haye had numerous farmers in Mon- 
tana tell me that they do not get paid for the hides at all; that 
the butchers buy the cattle and they are paid so much per pound 
for the beef cattle; that the price is based upon the Chicago or 
South St. Paul market, and the hides were not taken into con- 
sideration at all, except in certain instances with large cattle 
owners. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if he can conceive of an incident of a sale in which the 
packer would pay as much for the carcasses of cattle as he 
would if they were on the hoof? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Absolutely not if the hide is of any value at 
all. The hide must be taken into consideration. The local 
butcher, to whom the farmer may sell a head or two of cattle, 
may of course consider the hide as offsetting his expense for 
his trouble or as his profit in butchering the beef animal, but if 
the hide is not worth anything, then of course he would have 
to figure down on the price he pays for the cattle. If the price 
of the hide amounts to something to the butcher, of course he 
has to give consideration to that fact when he buys the cattle. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask a question of the Senator from 
North Dakota, who seems to be an authority on hides. In my 
State we have great numbers of cattle. The Senator may be 
surprised to know that we have nearly 2,000,000 cattle upon 
the farms of New York, becanse it is a great dairy State. 
There are only eight States in the United States which exceed 
New York in the number of cattle. What about the dairy 
farmer who has occasion to sell one of his cattle? Is he going 
to benefit by reason of a tariff on hides? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think undoubtedly he will. The ordinary 
dairy cows which they have up in New York State, when sold 
for beef, would bring practically nothing at all if it were not 
for the hide. It is the hide that sells and not the beef. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, all the profit is in the hide! 

Mr. KENDRICK. I wish to ask the Senator from New York 
if he is aware of the fact that the dairy associations of the 
country are asking for the duty? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I am aware of the fact, and I assume 
there is a combination between the dairyman and the cattleman 
and the vegetable growers and other producers of the farm 
“if you will scratch my back, I will scratch yours.” But I am 
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convinced that if we were to put upon hides any such rate as 
is proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDE], every 
dairy farmer in my State, when he came to buy his shoes and 
harness and everythiag else made of leather, would forever after 
keep out of such combinations as we have here in this particular 
enterprise. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator will at least concede to the 
dairyman the right to settle that question for himself? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, yes; I concede the right to the dairy- 
man to settle the question for himself. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. Presiden - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. Commenting on the statement just made by the 
Senator from New York I would say that every cowhide that 
is sold by a dairyman with the proposed tariff in effect will 
enable that dairyman to pay on a dozen more pairs of shoes 
whatever extra cost there may be on a pair of shoes because 
of this duty. If the tariff is not put on hides as he proposes, 
then the dairyman will have a loss in the hides. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is a wonderful statement and I am 
glad to hear it. Since I own a farm and sell a few cattle now 
and then, I know that I would not benefit one dollar by the 
proposed tariff. I would not get the benefit. 

Mr. ODDIE. Why not? 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘This proposal is in the interest of the great 
cattle raisers of the country. That is its purpose. It is not 
to help the man who has a few cows. The purpose is to help 
the great cattle raisers of the country. 

Mr. ODDIE. The Senator is confusing the issue. I know a 
man of high intelligence like the Senator from New York would 
not throw away the several dollars extra that would come to 
him from the sale of a hide if this amendment were adopted. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I am indeed pleased at last 
to get an opportunity to inform the Senate that I am very much 
in favor of the duty of 6 cents a pound on green hides and 10 
cents a pound on dry hides. I do not believe that the proposed 
10 per cent ad valorem duty as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee in the bill now before us would be of any substantial 
benefit to the livestock industry. 

Very briefly, I desire to state why I believe the livestock 
growers of the United States, buying in a protected market, are 
entitled to sell their products in a protected market also. 

The hide is a more important factor in the value of the animal 
than generally is realized. Its value runs close to 10 per cent 
of the “live value” of the animal sold for slaughter. Hence 
the hide is one of the most important by-products of the 
industry. 

A good green hide will weigh from 60 to 70 pounds. It ought 
to be worth from 15 to 23 cents a pound, or from nine to four- 
teen dollars. The animal should be worth from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty dollars on the market. 

I am aware these facts have been stated before on the floor 
of the Senate more impressively, buttressed with more statistics. 
It also has been shown that due to the enormous importations 
of hides from all over the world hides are selling as low as 5 
and 6 cents a pound, although I believe the average price will 
run considerably higher, 

A tariff of 6 cents a pound on green hides and 10 cents a 
pound on dry hides, such as is proposed, we hope will have the 
effect of stabilizing the market at a level more commensurate 
with the American level of wages and living. The livestock 
grower is entitled to that. 

It is argued—and has been stated as fact when it should have 
been stated as an argument only—that the farmers of the coun- 
try will pay more than they receive from the imposition of the 
6-and-10 specific tariff duty. 

I have here a statement from Dr. C. W. McCampbell, professor 
of animal husbandry at the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
which seems to me effectively to dispose of that argument. 

The average hide production per farm in the United States, 
Doctor McCampbell informs me, is 150 pounds a year; the ayer- 
age consumption per farm is 45 pounds annually. 

A tariff of 6 cents per pound, completely effective, would 
arcane average receipts $9 per farm at a cost of $2.70 per 
Arm. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President ` 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hesrer in the chair). 
2 the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is that statement of the professor based 
on the assumption that the farmer buys back the leather at the 
same price at which he selis it? 
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Mr. CAPPER. I am going to ask permission to insert in the 
Recorp Professor McCampbell’s statement in full, which I think 
will answer the question raised by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. President, the statement that the livestock industry would 
not benefit from this tariff is pure propaganda in my judgment. 

We hear a lot about the consumer whenever a protective duty 
is mentioned for an agricultural product. Most of this noise 
does not come from the consumer, but from the manufacturer 
who wants to buy raw commodities on a free-trade basis and 
sell on a protected basis. 

Some 3 pounds of green hides are used in making a pair of 
leather shoes. The most that the 6-cent tariff could increase 
the cost would be 18 cents on one pair of shoes. The price of 
shoes did not go down when hides went on the free list. Shoe 
manufacturers are making large enough profits, and there is 
enough competition, in my judgment, to warrant the belief that 
the manufacturers can absorb the tariff without materially af- 
fecting shoe prices. 

Mr. President, I am not going to make a long and extended 
argument here to-day. I simply wish to state briefly my posi- 
tion and my reasons for supporting the proposed duty of 6 cents 
a pound on green hides and 10 cents a pound on dry hides. 
Others have presented the facts and statistics. They are in 
the RECORD. 

I am going to support the 6 cent and 10 cent amendment 
because I believe this tariff bill is intended to he written for 
the purpose of affording protection to the farmer as a producer. 
The present tariff law deals with him very largely as a con- 
sumer. We are trying to equalize agriculture with industry, so 
far as possible threugh the tariff, by affording the farmer pro- 
tection on his products in some degree equivalent to the duty 
he pays as a consumer for the benefit of other industries. The 
livestock industry and farmers generally in the West need help. 
Agriculture is not paying as it should. 

I believe this specific duty will be effective almost to the 
full extent of the specific rates that may be fixed. 

As indicated by the Tariff Commission, following studies ex- 
tending from 1908 to 1921, I believe the bulk of such benefit will 
be reflected in prices paid producers, 

It will tend to stabilize the hide market, doing away with the 
breaks which are so disastrous to “country ” hide prices. 

It will restrict the importation of foreign hides, thus giving 
the livestock grower a chance at the domestic market, to which 
he plainly is entitled under our existing theory of tariff pro- 
tection. 

Mr. President, I hope and trust the pending amendment in- 
creasing the duty on hides will be adopted. 

Mr. President, I referred to a statement from Dr. C. W. 
McCampbell, professor of animal husbandry, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. Manhattan, Kans., which I now ask 
may be printed in full in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


Kansas STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Manhattan, Kans., October 29, 1929. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. CAPPER: I beg the privilege of submitting a few suggestions 
as to why we need a higher tariff on livestock and livestock products 
than we now have. a í 

I would particularly direct your attention to the fact that a higher 
tariff on livestock and livestock products would benefit agriculture as a 
whole, as well as specialized livestock producers. For several years the 
farm value of all harvested crops of every kind and nature produced on 
all the farms of the United States has averaged around $8,500,000,000 
annually. Crops representing approximately 52 per cent of this total 
value must and do find a market through livestock to have any use or 
value. In other words, livestock more than all other factors combined 
determines the value of the crops produced on the farms of this country. 
This emphasizes the fact that the greater the income from livestock the 
greater the purchasing power of agriculture, and agriculture is the best 
customer industry has. 

The seriousness of the situation now confronting agriculture in gen- 
eral, as well as the livestock producer, is emphasized by the tremendous 
exportable surplus of several other countries, produced at much lower 
costs than prevail in this country due to cheap lands, cheap labor, and 
a low standard of living in those countries. Argentina produces more 
beef cattle than the United States and her average quality is better than 
ours. We have approximately 250 beef cattle per 1,000 human popula- 
tion. Argentina has approximately 4.200 per 1,000 human population, 
which emphasizes Argentina's tremendous exportable surplus, and her 
cost of producing a range steer is only 57 per cent the cost of produc- 
ing a range steer in the United States, according to the best information 
available. The margin is considerably wider in Argentina’s favor in 
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producing a finished steer. There are several other countries that pro- 
duce exceedingly large surpluses of beef at even lower production costs 
than those that prevail in Argentina. 

I would also direct your attention to misstatements relative to the 
results of a 6-cents a pound tariff asked for hides. It has been re- 
peatedly claimed that this tariff on hides would be a serious burden to 
the consumer. Approximately 3 pounds of green hides are required to 
produce an average pair of shoes. This would mean an increase of 18 
cents per pair, which would not exceed 4 per cent of the cost of an 
average pair of shoes, yet the boot and shoe manufacturers have asked 
a 25 per cent duty on their product. 

Other propaganda that has been circulated most industriously, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West and West, includes the statement that a 
tariff on hides would not benefit the producer. In this connection I 
would direct your attention to the fact that the average hide produc- 
tion per farm in the United States is 150 pounds annually and the 
average hide consumption per farm, including shoes, harness, belting, 
ete., is 45 pounds annually, A tariff of 6 cents a pound fully effective 
would provide a return of $9 per farm at a cost of $2.70 per farm, 
leaving a net income of $6.30 per farm from this source—a return of 
a bit over $3 for each $1 of cost. 

As a livestock producer and a member of the executive committee of 
the Kansas Live Stock Association, I hope and urge that you do every- 
thing possible to secure this protection agriculture in general as well 
as the livestock industry so sorely needs. 

Yours very truly, 
C. W. MCCAMPBELL, 
Professor of Animal Husbandry. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish also to ask the thought- 
ful consideration of the Senate to a very interesting and illumi- 
nating statement from Mr. J. H. Mercer, head of the livestock 
industry of the State of Kansas, and one of the ablest and most 
influential men in the agricultural West. No man in all the 
western section of the country is better qualified to state the 
needs of the livestock industry than is Mr. Mercer. He pre- 
sents, I think, an unanswerable argument in favor of the pro- 
tection of 6 cents a pound on green hides and 10 cents a pound 
on dried hides. I ask that his statement may be inserted in 
the Record as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

Kansas Livestock ASSOCIATION, 
Topeka, Kans., September 16, 1929. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Carrer: This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
under date of September 5, with attached copy of communication from 
American Shoe Manufacturers relating to tarif on hides and shoes. 

The position of these shoe manufacturers on tariff protection for 
their industry is indeed interesting. It is entirely agreeable to cattle 
producers to have shoes retained upon the free list, since the shoe 
industry evidently is in favor of this, but farm and livestock interests 
of the livestock and agricultural sections of this country are vigorously 
contending that a substantial duty be placed upon hide imports at the 
coming session of the Congress, 

We resent interference from the shoe industry in this matter and 
charge as untrue their printed statement to the effect that a 10 per 
cent ad valorem import duty on hides will increase cost of shoes from 
30 cents to 60 cents per pair. This statement is grossly in error and 
can not be substantiated by the facts. It may be interesting to know 
that in 1909 the duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on hides was removed, 
leaving a 20 per cent ad valorem duty on boots and shoes, and the result 
was boots and shoes advanced in price. In 1913 the Underwood bill 
removed the duty on boots and shoes, and still boots and shoes ad- 
vanced, this because of the war. However, the country became flooded 
with foreign hides, and American hides became so cheap they were 
scarcely worth taking off the carcasses on the range. 

An expert with the United States Tariff Commission has advised that 
it takes 6 pounds of green or raw hide to make a pair of shoes. An 
average cowhide weighs 60 pounds, therefore one hide will make 10 
pairs of shoes. The amount of leather necessary for a pair of shoes is 
so small even an adequate tariff duty on hides will increase costs only 
a few cents, if any. With existing high prices of shoes the manufac- 
turers and middlemen will in all probability absorb what small increase 
such a duty might add to leather. It is for the farm and livestock 
interests of this country rather than the shoe manufacturers to say 
whether or not a duty on hides will prove beneficial to agriculture. 

Without exception every livestock organization in the Middle West 
and western sections of this country have repeatedly declared for tariff 
protection on hides. On September 9 the following 12 great agricul- 
tural commodity organizations of the country forwarded a communi- 
cation to the United States Senate Finance Committee on the tariff 
subject: The National Grange Patrons of Husbandry, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Cooperative Milk Products Fed- 
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eration, the National Dairy Union, the American National Livestock 
Association, the National Wool Marketing Council, the Southern Tariff 
Association, Advisory Board Growers’ Tariff League, Kansas State 
Livestock Association, Central Cooperative Association, and National 
Livestock Producers’ Association. 

These organizations unanimously urge that hides be placed upon the 
dutiable list. The paragraph on this subject is hereby quoted: 

“ We also call especial attention to the situation with regard to hides. 
For years cattle producers and dairy farmers, who produce most of the 
calves slaughtered, have urged adequate duties on these products, Our 
studies convince us that a duty of 6 cents per pound on green hides and 
10 cents per pound on dry hides should be allowed.” 

Our attention has been called to widespread propaganda by the 
National Boot and Sboe Manufacturers’ Association (Inc.)., of New 
York City, whereby full-page advertisements have been carried by cer- 
tain eastern daily newspapers in opposition to the movement sponsored 
by producers to secure a reasonable duty on hides. This propaganda is 
in large measure theoretical and untrue. In order to discredit the 
movement it is being said the large packers will profit most by such a 
tariff and are directing the campaign. This we charge is grossly unfair, 
because the packers, especially those with South American interests, are 
not in favor of a tariff on hides. 

Trade experts believe at least 90 per cent of the benefits derived from 
a tariff on hides would reach the producer. Hides constitute one of 
the important factors in determining the annual revenue of all cattle- 
men, feeders of beef cattle in the Corn Belt, and producers of stockers 
and feeders on the range. The value of hides is even a greater factor 
to dairy cattle, which are salvaged on the slaughtering block. 

Foreign importations of hides are rapidly increasing and constitute 
at this time almost 50 per cent of the domestic output. In 1908 when 
we had a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on hides, there were imported 
into the United States 3,233,000 hides of all kinds. In 1928 with hides 
on the free list, $4,000,000 were imported from foreign countries, pro- 
“duced by inferior and pauper labor, and came into competition with 
our domestic raised hides produced on high-priced land and by well-paid 
labor. If the South American foot-and-mouth embargo were not in 
effect at this time, there is no question that hide imports would be tre- 
mendously increased and our American market would become demor- 
alized. 

The American livestock industry has not yet recovered from the 
long period of depression following the Great War. While present 
prices of livestock are high, due to the reduced supply occasioned by 
that depression, producers of beef cattle are in an unsettled state of 
mind. They are asking for some definite assurance from Congress that 
if their business is expanded to meet domestic demands, Argentine 
beef will not be permitted to come into this country in such quantities 
as to again ruin their industry. 

Now then, the stockmen of the West will not be satisfied with a 
tariff on livestock and beef alone, but insist that the principal by- 
product of cattle also be included upon the dutiable list. Producers 
throughout the country are united on this issue. They feel there 
has not been a time in recent years when adequate tariff schedules 
on livestock and its products was more necessary. This is a time 
when the Congress can meet a real emergency and render a genuine 
service to agriculture. 

Livestock interests are not opposed to the boot and shoe manufac- 
turers’ program if it be for or against tariff on their manufactured 
product, but we do vigorously resent their interference in our affairs, 
especially so when they resort to misrepresentation. Livestock inter- 
ests are only seeking reasonable protection, which they have a right 
to expect. 

Members of the Kansas Livestock Association appreciate your interest 
in matters affecting agriculture, and have confidence in your ability 
to effectively contend for suitable tariff protection to the American 
farmer and livestock producer. 

Yours very truly, 
J. H. MERCER, Secretary. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I also ask to have printed in 
the Record resolutions adopted by the executive committee of 
the Kansas Livestock Association, of Wichita, Kans, a few 
weeks ago, appealing to Congress for a duty of 6 cents a pound 
on green hides and 10 cents a pound on dried hides. This is 
one of the strongest livestock organizations found in any west- 
ern State. This statement speaks the sentiments of practically 
all our producers. 

a 1 PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
er 

The resolutions are as follows: 

TARIFF ON GREEN AND DEY HIDES 
Resolution adopted by executive committee of the Kansas Livestock 
Association, at Wichita, Kans., November 12, 1929 

Whereas since the cattle industry of this Nation has for many years 
been denied protection on hides, which is not in accord with our 
national policy; and 
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Whereas since hides eonstitute the most important by-products of 
the cattle industry and the value of hides is an important factor in 
determining cattle values and since every beef producer and dairyman 
is directly benefited by an adequate tariff duty on hides: Be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock Association by its executive 
committee here assembled does hereby urgently request of the Congress 
to place hides upon the dutiable list and establish those tariff schedules 
which have been approved and recommended by the livestock organiza- 
tions of the country and which are 6 cents per pound on green hides 
and 10 cents per pound on dry hides. 


Mr. CAPPER. I have also many letters from leading cattle- 
men of the State of Kansas requesting this Congress to grant 
a tariff on hides. Among them is M. C. Campbell, of Ashland, 
Clark County, Kans.; W. H. Mott, of Herington, Kans.; W. V. 
Jackson, of Coldwater, Kans.; and George Briggs & Sons, of 
Protection, Kans., urging that the livestock growers be accorded 
the protection on hides that is really necessary. I ask that 
these letters may be incorporated in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The letters are as follows: : 
RANCH OF THE ALAMOS, 


Wichita, Kans., October 23, 1929. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I have read your address in the Senate on the 
matter of flexible tariff delegated to the President. I wish to con- 
gratulate you upon this address and strongly indorse what you have 
said. In addition, I wish to urge you to use all of your influence 
possible in obtaining for the livestock men of this country a strong 
tariff on hides, and think it the part of wisdom that you should indorse 
the schedules on livestock as agreed upon and submitted by the various 
farm and livestock organizations of the entire country. 

I wish to especially urge you to support a tariff of 6 cents per pound 
on green hides and 10 cents on dry hides. We deserve this, and without 
it we are handling our business at a great loss, especially this year, 
together with the influx of Mexican cattle and cattle from Canada. We 
ve been urged to breed better cattle in the United States and we are 
doing so. We have a large investment in registered Herefords and 
high-grade cows. In my opinion, we have an ample supply of native 
cattle in this conntry to supply the consumptive demand, and so long 
as we are maintaining this Government, we should be protected in the 
exclusive markets of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
CAMPBELL & HARPER, 
By M. C. CAMPBELL. 


MAPLEWOOD FARM, 
Herington, Kans., October 30, 1929. 


Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

MY DEAR SENATOR: We farmers of Dickinson County, Kans., are very 
much interested in the tariff bill now before Congress, and particularly 
do we stress the necessity of adopting a schedule on both green and 
dry hides. We have given this matter some considerable thought and 
we believe that green hides should carry a tariff of not less than 6 
cents per pound, and the dry hides should call for a tariff of 11 or 12 
cents. 

We believe also that the tariff on light cattle should be not less than 
$2.50 per hundredweight, and that on heavier cattle, say from 750 
pounds up, that the rate should be substantially higher. 

Fresh meats, in our opinion, should be protected with a tariff of from 
5 to 10 cents tariff per pound. Probably the 10-cent rate would be too 
high, but a 5-cent tariff per pound we believe is not sufficient. 

We appreciate very much the very great interest that you have taken 
in this tariff bill, and we approve most heartily your position with 
reference to protection for agriculture and the livestock interests. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. Morr 
— 
VALLEY FARM, 
Coldwater, Kans., October 29, 1929. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR Senator: I want to urge you to continue the fight you have been 
making to get the tariff schedules on livesteck as agreed upon by the 
various livestock organizations of the country enacted into law. My 
understanding is that they have asked for 6 cents on green hides and 
10 cents on dry ones, $2 per hundredweight on cattle under 700 pounds, 
and $2.50 on those over that weight. Also for 6 cents per pound on 
fresh meats. 

The livestock men have not yet recovered from the severe depression 
of the past 10 years, and unless they can be protected from foreigu 
competition they will be put out of business. Then the meat con- 
sumers would be at the mercy of importers and would finally have to 
pay more far their meat products and would have a larger number of 


people as competitors in other Anes of work instead of a lot of pros- 
perous purchasers for their tariff-protected products that the farmer- 
livestock men would be if they enjoyed the same rate of protection that 
other industries enjoy. 

Livestock men have been paying high prices for tariff-protected prod- 
ucts of eastern manufacture for a long time and they would not object 
to continuing to do that if they could have the same rate of protection. 
We believe that the schedules asked for are necessary to do that. 


Yours very truly, 
W. V. JACKSON. 


PROTECTION, KANS., October 29, 1929. 
Hon. Senator CAPPER, 
Care of United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senator: We beg to call your attention to the present tariff 
bill now before Congress for consideration, and especially to that clause 
which deals with livestock and livestock products. 

We urge you to use all means within your power to secure the adop- 
tion of the schedules on livestock and livestock products, as follows: 
We especially stress the necessity of adopting the schedule of not less 
than 6 cents per pound on all green hides and 10 cents per pound on 
all dry hides; also $2 per hundredweight on all live cattle weighing less 
than 700 pounds and $2.50 on all live cattle weighing above 700 pounds, 
and 6 cents per pound on all dressed fresh meats. 

Immediately after the great World War the livestock industry suf- 
fered one of the most disastrous financial crashes of all time. Prices 
of livestock were smashed down far below the cost of production. Thou- 
sands of great foundation herds were disbursed at disastrous prices, 
This great industry has not yet fully recovered from that great catas- 
trophe, and it therefore must have adequate tariff protection or the entire 
industry is doomed to certain ruin. This is a truly grave matter, and 
you can not consider it too seriously. 

We again urge you to use every possible means to secure the adoption 
of the above schedules. It is one great chance for you and Senator 
ALLEN to render the livestock interesis a real service. 

The livestock interests of the entire Nation are watching with a great 
deal of interest to see how this matter is handled and by whom. 

To give livestock and agriculture adequate tariff protection was one 
of the direct pledges of the Republican Party, and for which agriculture 
gave its undivided support at the last general election. We urge you to 
demand, in the name of the livestock interests of the entire United 
States, adequate tariff protection as above set forth. 

Thanking you in advance for your interest and cooperation in this 
very grave matter, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
Grorcr Briecs & Sons, 
By JoHN W. Brices. 


Mr. ALLEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to me, in order that I may ask permission to have printed 
in the Recorp some documents which I hold in my hand? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have here some statements and tables as to 
various products which are included in the pending tariff bill 
and former tariff bills, prepared by Mr. H. E. Miles, chairman 
of the Fair Tariff League. I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statements and tables were 
ordered to be printed in the Ryconb, as follows: 

Fam Tarirr LEAGUE 

Purpose: A just tariff, adequately but not excessively protecting 
American industry and labor, lowering the cost of living, considerate of 
our changed position in world affairs. 

Membership includes representatives of 1,500,000 farmers and 500,000 
wage earners, manufacturers, Distributors, women’s organizations, and 
others. 

We seek the support of every citizen who believes in such a tariff. 

H. E. Miles, chairman; Edwin F. Ludwig, statistician. 

THE TARIFF ACT OF 1922 AND 26 METAL INDUSTRIES 
Bar steel. Engines, steam, gas, and water 
Steel rails. (except locomotives). 
Tin plate and terneplate. Machine tools, 
Structural iron and steel, Pumps and equipment. 
Pipe, cast and wrought. Sewing machines and parts. 
Wire and wire work. Washing machines and wringers. 


Wire nails. Windmills. 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. Aluminum manufactures. 

Files, Brass, bronze, and copper man- 
Screws, wood. ufactures, 

Hardware. Clocks and watches. 


Cutlery and edge tools. Stamped and enameled ware, 
Cash registers and accounting and Tinware. 
calculating machines. Electrical machinery and supplies, 


Locomotives. Pig iron, 
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To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property 
of the citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals 
to aid private enterprise and build up private fortunes is none the less 
robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called taxa- 


tion, (Supreme Court of the United States, Marshall case.) 

The tarif (act of 1922) 
Gives 26 industries ~-------=------ $1, 364, 000, 000 
Costing consumers... - +... a ne 2, 728, 000, 
The Government receives in revenue. 16, 206, 791 
When the Government gets. 1 


The industries can take. 
A DAG ose ate nea nena eeicoe 


Wasuineron, D. C., December, 1929. 
THE STEEL AND IRON INDUSTRY AND THE Present Tarir Law (Act 
or 1922) 


The United States has the largest, richest, and most conveniently 
located deposits of iron ore, copper, lead, and zinc in the world, and 
coal for their reduction, being the five principal minerals. 

In the Alabama district iron ore and coal are in close proximity, 
virtually eliminating transportation costs in their assemblage. 

In the North the world’s greatest iron-ore deposits are on the shores 
of Lake Superior, whence they are carried by water at marvelously little 
expense to meet coal in the reduction furnaces near Chicago (the freight 
cost per ton was 17 cents from Superior to Chicago before the war), 
and in Pittsburgh and elsewhere. As the big Pittsburgh and Gary plants 
own their own coal and ships, the real cost can not be much more now. 

Belgian ore and coal are close together, but her ore is so much poorer 
in quality, like Germany's, as to offset the longer haul on our own lakes. 


MARVELOUS EFFICIENCY 


Said Henry W. Oliver in a letter to Mr. Frick, July 27, 1897, when 
they were acquiring some 50 per cent of the known deposits of the Lake 
Superior region: “ We are mining it at present for less than 5 cents 
per ton for labor.” Eight men with one steam shovel mined and 
loaded into cars 5,800 tons of ore in 10 hours and 164,000 tons ir one 
month, Three steam shovels mined “from its natural bed 915,000 tons 
of ore during the season of 1900, working day shift only. Five tons of 
ore are lifted by the steam shovel (like sand or gravel) at each stroke, 
and five foll-weight lifts will fill a car. A 25-ton car can be filled in 
two and one-half minutes, which is at the rate of 600 tons an hour.” 

The most efficient and cheapest rail transportation on earth is that of 
the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, owned by the United 
States Steel Co., whose vice president, Mr. J. T. Odell, said of it in 
1897: “The lowest rate per ton-mile, the highest average length of 
revenue haul in proportion to its track mileage, the greatest density of 
tonnage in proportion to its freight-train mileage, the greatest average 
paying load, aud the lowest ton-mile cost' of any road on the Ameri- 
can Continent reporting to the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
Nine ships can be docked at the same time. Twenty-five thousand tons 
of all classes of freight can be handled every 10 hours. * A 
6,000-ton ship can be cleared in 14 hours, and in the same time from 
the moment the hatches are opened the ore can be at the furnaces at 
Pittsburgh. A new steam shovel was completed last winter by which a 
train of 85 to 40 cars will be loaded with ore in two hours, A 40-ton 
car of coal can be unloaded and partly trimmed in the ship in 36 
seconds,” 

These feats were in the infancy of the industry. To-day, says J. G. 
Butler, a veteran of the industry, the great car dumpers will lift a car 
containing 110 tons of coal, dump its load, and repeat at the rate of 30 
cars per hour, with no manual labor beyond pressing a button. 

“Now we have vessels loading as high as 12,000 tons at the upper 
ports in one or two hours with one or two men on the dock, and unload- 
ing their cargo directly into 50-ton cars in about the same time, with 
practically no manual labor. 

“Now we handle this vast tonnage entirely by machinery. Steam 
shovels mine the ore; it flows by gravity into great vessels; huge 
unloaders transfer it to railroad cars and car dumpers empty it under 
ore bridges, all the work being done by power and at a speed little short 
of miraculous,” 

Wages per day have advanced some 65 per cent, but man-hour output 
has advanced 60 per cent, so that costs, in this respect, have not 
advanced. 

Freights have advanced greatly to those who must pay for them, but 
the big steel companies own their own lake carriers and their own coal. 

The United States Steel Corporation owns its own railway from Lake 
Erie to Pittsburgh. 

All steel companies charge railways excessively for their rails, etc., 
and one hand pretty much washes the other. 

THE COST OF THE PROPERTIES 

And what did these properties cost? Said Mr. Oliver in 1897,71 
propose at a risk of using our credit to the extent of $500,000, or 
possibly $1,000,000, to secure these properties.” Says an authority 
associated with the United States Steel Corporation in 1903, “On the 
organization of the United States Steel Co. the Carnegie, Oliver Co. 
owned two-thirds of the known northwestern supply of Bessemer ore— 
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roughly 500,000,000 tons, which Mr. Schwab has since valued at $500,- 
000,000.” Says this authority, supposedly with Mr. Frick's approval, 
concerning the railroad just mentioned, It cost nothing beyond initial 
bonds, which the volume of traffic furnished by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
itself made good.” 

These statements show that special congressional grants or taxing 
powers need not be given this or any other steel company because of 
the cost to them of their properties. 

The State of Minnesota retained its own mineral lands in the Superior 
region for its educational institutions instead of selling them for a 
song. Consequently the University of Minnesota is estimated to own 
$100,000,000 of ore properties at a valuation far below Mr, Schwab's 
estimate above. 


THE COST OF PRODUCTION 


With these facilities “ by 1897 the cost of steel rails on cars at the 
Braddock mill was only $12 a gross ton"”—2,240 pounds. Said Mr. 
Schwab, May 15, 1899, in a letter to Mr. Frick: “I know positively 
that England can not produce pig iron at actual cost for less than $11.50 
per ton, even allowing no profit on raw materials, and can not put pig 
iron into a rail with their most efficient works for less than $7.50 
(additional) per ton. This would make rails at net cost to them of 
$19. We can sell at this price and ship abroad, so as to net us $16 at 
works for foreign business, nearly as good as home business has been. 
What is true of rails is equally true of other steel products. As a 
result of this we are going to control the steel business of the world. 

“You know we can make rails for less than $12 per ton, leaving a 
nice margin on foreign business. Besides this, the foreign costs are 
going to increase year by year, because they have not the raw materials, 
while ours is going to decrease.” 


WE HAVE THE TRADE OF THE WORLD 


Said Mr, Carnegie in 1899, “We have to supply the world—note 
last week's British advices * * * coke near $3.75 per ton and 
scarce, Impossible to increase supply of either coke or ore. 

“Since we reach Atlantic ports at $1 per ton, we bave the trade of 
the world.” 

These predictions came true. For some 20 years England has made 
no attempt to get American steel business. Her costs will not permit. 
Only Belgium sends an occasional driblet to us, usually as ballast to 
the Pacific coast. 


PRICE FIXING AND WATERED STOCKS 


It is commonly known that the half dozen great steel corporations 
of this country are a family group in essential respects. Usually they 
have agreed on prices to a penny and as high as the traffic will bear. 

The writer of this statement, with other farm implement and wagon 
makers, was party to one of their price-fixing agreements. 

It is to be questioned if the purpose of a great Federal law was 
ever violated so shrewdly and with such similitude of righteousness 
as by the steel magnates, 

The purpose, among other things, of the steel consolidations was to 
fix prices and capitalize the tariff. 

Judge Gary first achieved prominence as the confidential general 
advisor of John W. Gates, the wire-nail buccaneer. Mr. Gates’s very 
capable secretary said that Judge Gary was employed because, better 
than any other man, he showed clients how to evade the law in getting 
what they wanted. 

Gary, as president of the United States Steel Corporation, devised 
the Gary dinners — no secrecy, no agreements, only jolly times and 
confabs, ending with the judge's benevolent Solicitations and incidentally 
expressed opinion, for instance, that “$1.60 is, after all, a fair price” 
(for steel selling the year before under competition at one-half this 
price). 

Instantly the wires were hot with this price to every buyer, no more, 
not a cent less. No agreement, no legal “meeting of minds,” Just a 
feast, a casual remark, and a price, $1.60 for years, then $2.40, now 
$1.90, for bars per 100 pounds, that it would have been worth a com- 
petitor’s life to break. 

The United States Supreme Court assents. Says it’s just natural“ 
(Cement Manufacturers case) for a single price to obtain among big 
fellows making a uniform product—as natural as for a cat to eat a 
mouse, for the big fellows to take the little fellows’ money. The uni- 
form price” is now legal and always uniformly high. 

Price comparisons made at frequent intervals since the steel con- 
solidation in 1901 show that since then they have made domestic users 
pay for their steel as if made in Europe, plus transportation. plus the 
tariff in full, making it always about 50 per cent more than European 
prices. 

Properties valued at $400,000,000 were capitalized in 1901 in the 
United States Steel Corporation for $304,000,000 in bonds, $360,281,100 
of preferred and $508,000,000 of common stock, the latter all water, 
selling a little later at $8 a share. 

On December 10, 1929, this preferred stock of a somewhat question- 
able value of $360,281,100 and the $508,000,000 of common stock of no 
intrinsic value had increased to a market value of prefcrred $510,698,- 
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459 and common $1,476,110,460, and had paid cash dividends of 
$1,543,120,815. 

The great allowances for depreciation and reserves, the recent dis- 
closure of $432,000,000 in one item of hidden profits, and that Mr. 
Schwab received as president a compensation of $1,000,000 a year, indi- 
cate that the profits shown are, at least, conseryatively figured. 

In 1928 the Steel Corporation’s net profit, applicable to preferred and 
common stock, was $114,000,000. Its profits for the first half of 1929 
were $96,011,290, and for the third quarter $53,000,000. Since the No- 
vember Wall Street crisis it declares that its prospects are excellent. 

While some of the smaller companies produce less advantageously than 
the great corporation, they are equal or superior to foreign competitors. 


PRICE FIXING OF OLD 


Said Andrew Carnegie in the American Manufacturers, July 25, 1884, 
We are creatures of the tariff, and if ever the steel manufacturers here 
attempt to control or have any general understanding among them, the 
tariff would not exist one session of Congress, The theory of protec- 
tion is that home competition will soon reduce the price of the product 
so it will yield only the usual profit. Any understanding among us 
would simply attempt to defeat this. There has never been nor never 
will be such an understanding.” 

Said Mr. Phipps in 1899 to Mr. Carnegie, “I am gratified that we 
are not to go out of business, and especially to make room for a trust, 
which is by no means a creditable thing. As you say, the tariff would 
be repealed on rails and rightly so.“ 

When Carnegie was saying this, the books of the Carnegie Steel Co, 
for 1889, despite these pious utterances, show price agreements and pool 
settlements in large amounts, with protection running merrily on and 
Congress indifferent. Every comparison made since the consolidations 
shows American prices equal to European prices, plus the duty, plus also 
freight to our shores. In these same years the American producers were 
exporting freely at European prices, often in enormous volume, 

Justice Day of the Supreme Court, in his dissenting opinion of March 
1, 1920, held that the United States Steel Corporation, “for many years 
after its formation had exerted its power to control and maintain prices 
by pools, associations, trade meetings, and dinners, and that in combina- 
tion with its competitors it had an ability to fix prices and restrain the 
free flow of commerce upon a scale heretofore unapproached in the his- 
tory of corporate organizations in this country.” 

It is the imperative duty of Congress, guardian of the public interest, 
to give no penny of duty to omnipotent price-controlling aggregations 
not based upon exact proof. 

The present tariff (act of 1922), however, puts duties upon all kinds 
of iron and steel products for which no slightest excuse can be found 
in the theory of protection, as our costs are substantially as low as any, 

Mr. Carnegie in 1909, to the Ways and Means Committee, quoted the 
Steel Corporation's latest report, showing an average profit of $15.50 
per ton. This was just after the steel men had pleaded high costs and 
no. profits. 

“No judge,” said Mr. Carnegie, “is ever permitted to sit upon a case 
in Which he is interested, and you will make the greatest mistake in the 
world if you give too much weight to their testimony. * * * I 
don't judge by figures, but by results. * * There are more ways 
of figuring cost than there are of killing a cat. It is simply a matter of 
bookkeeping. * * The cost of producing rails at Gary won't be 
half as much as in England, notwithstanding the cheaper cost of labor 
abroad.” 

PROFITS 


No protection is needed on account of the financial condition of these 
steel companies because they are the richest and most powerful of all 
the business organizations upon earth. 

United Steel in 1916 earned net $271,531,730, In 1917 it made 
$349,651,016, after allowing $233,465,435 for Federal war taxes, etc. In 
1918 it made $229,201,511, after paying for Federal taxes $274,277,835. 

Other steel companies haye prospered correspondingly. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.’s pre-war profits were approximately $4,250,000 annually. 
The average annual profits of 1916-1918 were approximately $29,000,- 
000. The pre-war profits of the Cambria Steel Co. were approximately 
$3,800,000. In the two years, 1916 and 1917, Cambria Steel made more 
than $50,000,000 of profit on a capital stock of $45,000,000. Crucible 
Steel and Republie Steel followed similar methods of capitalization, pro- 
duction, and sales prices as the other corporations, and to similar 
advantage. 

Eighteen steel companies in the pre-war years 1912-1914 averaged a 
net Income of $74,750,000 per annum. 

These 18 companies and the Midvale Co., which was organized during 
the war, averaged in 1916-1918 profits of $337,000,000, or four and 
one-half times their pre-war profit. Their profits for these three war 
years totaled over $1,000,000,000. These profits measured their war- 
time patriotism. 

To subsidize the steel industry, organized in half a dozen companies 
and virtually controlled by two or three financiers who think alike, is to 
legislate the money of the private citizen into such other private pockets 
as have least need of it, 
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THE TRUSTS GREATER THAN THE GOVERNMENT 


In 1908 it was said that even then It was probably impossible for the 
Government to help consumers to fair steel prices. The trust was so 
powerful in its low costs of production, its huge output and financial 
resources, that foreign competitors would not dare to risk the trust's 
retaliation by invading American markets. 

Instead of trying to check this octopus Congress gave tariff bonuses, 
aggregating some $239,000,000 annually for 28 years to two makers and 
proportionately to the others. Certainly now the steel makers in every 
country must “ be good,” or they will be disciplined, as would a domes- 
tic producer if he challenged the leader’s will. ö 

Foreign producers are relatively little folk. Tue consolidation in 1926 
of German steel makers, producing 65 per cent of Germany's total out- 
put, gave her by far the greatest foreign unit, but the output of its 
many plants only equals our Bethlehem Steel Co.'s, or 14 per cent of 
America’s production, i 

European coste are high because it can not use our mass methods. 
Said an English steel maker in Yorkshire to the writer, “We almost 
never see an order in England for 5,000 tons. We accept orders for 
2 or 3 tons and hold till we have accumulated 25 or 30 tons and 
then make them,” 

That night the Manchester papers, under big headlines, declared that 
American makers were offering the Manchester Tramways American 
rails delivered in Manchester for 5 per cent less than any English 
maker could quote. 

Orders in a single week in America for steel railway cars only or 
rails often total thirty and forty thousand tons. 

Costs have gone up in all countries, not substantially more here 
than elsewhere, 

Our increased wages have been offset by an increase of 60 per cent 
in man-hour efficiency. 


CONDITIONS PRIOR TO THE PRESENT TARIFF AND UNDER LOWER TARIFF 
RATES 


In the following analysis reference is made to the tariff of 1913, 
with its duties one-third to one-half lower than the act of 1922, and 
to conditions in 1921 and 1922, to show the prosperity of these in- 
dustries under those lower duties. The year 1921 was one of world- 
wide depression and post-war adjustments; 1922 was fairly good. 


PIG IRON, NOT ALLOYED 
(Not included in large table) 


Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), free; wages, 1919, 9.3 per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), 6.3 per cent; wages, 1927, 6.2 per cent, 

In 1921, with pig iron on the free list, we imported only $2,015,000, 
0.3 of 1 per cent of domestic production. 

In 1927 production was $673,077,639. Exports were $1,028,425, or 
0.2 of 1 per cent of production. Imports were $2,254,678, or 0.3 of 1 
per cent of production. 

It is impossible for pig iron to be produced anywhere cheaper tham 
in our huge and almost automatic furnaces integrated with the great 
rolling mills, Such makers, however, of merchant pig as must buy 
their raw materials at market prices and transport them long dis- 
tances at high freight charges bave costs at seaboard points too high 
for fortunate competition with small quantities of imports that come 
in at times under special low ocean freights. 


COST OF THE PRESENT DUTY 


The present tariff, act of 1922, gives 6.3 per cent protection to ordi- 
nary pig iron and 43.3 per cent to pig that carries manganese and 35.7 
per cent carrying silicon, whieh alloys are necessary in high-quality 
steel. 

The entire wage cost of conversion is only 6. 2 per cent of the selling 
price. The duties add $10,000,000 to prices of merchant pig, to be 
doubled to consumers of highly finished products like machinery and 
automobiles, 

Said Senator Underwood, when advocating the passage of the act of 
1913, which carries his name, “I am in the business myself. I represent 
a great iron and steel district. I would not willingly harm a people that 
I represented, but neither would I willingly betray à people I represented 
by taxing them unjustly for special interests: I know this iron and steel 
schedule and I know that it is a fraud and a shame upon the people of 
this country, I know that it is not even in the interest of the industry 
in the end. * [t can compete anywhere in the world. We are 
the master iron makers of the world. Where the fallacy of this argu- 
ment is that under the guise of doing something to help the farmers in 
some particular item, their support is asked for a bill of which, as a 
whole, it seems that for every dollar the farmers may derive from the 
bill they will pay $100 in taxes for the benefit of somebody else.” 


BAR STEEL 


Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 13 per cent; wages 1919, 22.2 per 
cent. 
Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 24.6 per cent; wages, 1927, 21.2 


per cent. 
We are the world’s greatest producers. 
amazed foreign competitors. 


Our low cost has always 
Our ores are so much richer than those of 
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Belgium and Germany, and our quantity production so lowers costs as 
to entirely offset Europe's lower wages. 

Why should the richest industry in the world go to the American 
Congress for help? It is surprising to some of its own leaders that 
they get it. 

Under severe domestic competition Carnegie was making his millions 
at one-half the price per hundred pounds that has obtained any time 
since the capitalization of the tariff by the consolidated producers, as 
previously shown. 

All evidence indicates that a study of the producers’ cost books by 
competent and dependable agents of the Government would require a 
50 per cent reduction or more in all steel duties, It would leave many 
a consumer's dollar where it belongs—in his own pocket. Why not re- 
quire a complete show-down? 

COST OF THE TARIFF 

The peenent: tarif act of 1922 adds 27.4 per cent, or $59,000,000, to 
the price of bar steel, including ferro-alloys. This is doubled to users 
of agricultural implements, automobiles, and like products, and more 
than doubled in finer products like cutlery and clocks, making a tariff 
cost to consumers of more than $118,000,000. Twenty years experience 
shows that the duty has been added in these amounts. 

STEEL RAILS 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty free; wages, 1919, 21.4 per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 8.2 per cent; wages, 1927, 20.5 
per cent. 

General conditions duplicate bar steel. There are no lower factory 
costs than ours. 

Production in 1927, $115,101,430. Exports, $6,783,036, being 5.9 
per cent of production. Imports, $348,016, or 0.3 of 1 per cent of 
domestic production. 

No rails are imported except light rails for lumbering and mining 
purposes, 

There has been an international rail syndicate in London for very 
many years. Congress simply further fortified this syndicate by lessen- 
ing the temptation of foreign producers to ship here. 

In 1899, in a letter to Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Schwab said: “Our rails 
cost $12 per ton. We can sell rails in England at the Englishman's 
cost of production, $19, and make about as good profits as we make at 
home.” Mr. Carnegie answered: “ We own the world,” and told how 
English costs would go up continuously in later years and to America’s 
continually increasing advantage. 

The Steel Trust can look after international competition without the 
financial support of the Congress of the United States. In 1926 the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, running through northeastern New England 
and with little steel to haul, and therefore supposedly free from Steel 
Trust Influence, thought that it could serve its stockholders’ interests 
without interference. It imported rails at $28 per ton when the domes- 
tic price was $43, “ but,” said a great authority, “they never placed 
‘another order.“ He clearly indicated that the management was estopped 
from ordering again by the steel trusts or interests therewith. The 
tariff act of 1922 takes by force of law the private funds of American 
citizens in the sum of $9,000,000 annually as a gift to American rail 
makers, to be charged back to the public at a much larger sum in 
amortization charges by our railways. 

TIN PLATE AND TERNEPLATE 


. 


Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 15 per cent; wages, 1919, 5.9 per 
cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 12.4 per cent; wages, 1927, 6.1 
per cent. 


Per cent of, to production 


Imports 
07 of 1 per cent. 
40, 545, 291 lof 1 per cent.! 
17, 415, 152 Do.t 
29, 062, 466 Do. 


1 Basis 1919 production. 


Imports seem to be in sufficient volume to show that the foreign 
producer can continuously ship in a little tin plate, pay freight and 
handling charges, and get out a little better than even. He can not be 
making good profits or he would import more. 

Again the producers prefer to add ocean freights and the tariff to 
their prices on their production (census 1927), $190,426,776, rather than 
to reduce prices enough to shut out the driblet of imports, 

The tariff is twice the wage cost in the industry. 

Against revenue on imports of $23,827, Congress gives the manu- 


facturers $21,000,000, which is doubled to consumers in retail prices. 
STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL (NOT FABRICATED) 
Act of 1913: Imports 1919, 10 per cent; wages 1919, 22.5 per cent. 
Act of 1922: Imports 1927, unfabricated, 14.2 per cent; wages 1927, 
21.6 per cent. 
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Unfabricated structural iron can not be shipped overseas at any price 


within reason. It would have to be transported by rail, rehandled in 
fabrication plants with much wastage in cutting to lengths and other 
losses, So says a great producer, 

Notwithstanding this, the domestic price has been so high that in 
1927 $5,043,058 was imported, being 8.2 per cent of domestic production, 
which was $157,040.741. 

Exports in 1927 were $6,553,994, or 4.2 per cent of production, 

As the Tarif Commission said: “ Whenever any article that is manu- 
factured here is continuously imported in any considerable quantity the 
tendency of the tariff is to make the price of the domestic product, as 
well as the imported article, equal to the imported article plus the duty. 
Only so could the importer pay freights and tariff and sell at a profit 
here,” 

FABRICATED STEEL, FITTED, RIVETED, ETC., FOR BSILDINGS, BRIDGES, ETC. 
(Not included in large table) 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 20 per cent; wages, 1927, 19.2 
per cent. 

Production: $440,376,360. 

Imports in 1927: $69,146, or 0.016 of 1 per cent of domestic pro- 
duction. 

Exports : $2,500,671, or 0.6 of 1 per cent of production. 

Exports are thirty-six times greater than imports. On the imports 
the Government collected 20 per cent, or $13,829. Through the tariff, 
it gave the manufacturers $73,000,000 to be added to their prices and 
to cost the consumer at least half as much again. 

Why this gift to big steel makers of coarse products when farm 
implements and such refined products as typewriters and cream separa- 
tors are on the free list and prospering greatly? Answer: Political 
influence. 

The poorest dwellers in cities and the lone farmer in the remotest 
region contribute to this tax, through railway charges, in the cost of 
the city skyscrapers where the business even of the humblest “ heads 
up” and otherwise. 

CAST-IRON PIPE 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 10 per cent; wages, 1919, 29.3 
per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imoprts, 1927), duty 20 per cent; wages, 1927, 20 per 
cent. 

The cast-iron pipe industry was prospering marvelously under its 
former tariff of 10 per cent. Why did Congress double the duty? The 
Tariff Commission had advised Congress that the costs of production 
were as low as anywhere. These pipe makers were under indictment (De- 
cember 28, 1921, United States Court of Southern New York) because they 
had “fixed and maintained arbitrary, uniform, and excessive prices on 
a product of universal necessity, cast-iron soil pipe and fittings, exten- 
sively used in the construction of apartment houses, hotels, dwellings 
and office buildings, manufacturing plants, and structures of similar 
character. 

In 1921 this cast-iron pipe trust exported three thousand five hundred 
and seventy-five times more pipe than was imported. 

In 1920 it exported $9,753,000, or 19.3 per cent of production. 
ports were only $41,074, or 0.08 of 1 per cent of production. 

Facing these facts and the indictment Congress doubled the duty, 
giving the trust $16,000,0000 to become nearer $25,000,000 in con- 
sumers' costs. 

In 1927 exports were 83,435,913, or 3.6 per cent of production, which 
was $95,088,622. Imports were $2,609,554, or 2.7 per cent of produc- 
tion. Many trusts prefer to keep their prices high and permit small 
imports rather than give up any of the tariff bonus on their total output. 

WROUGHT-IRON PIPE 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 20 per cent; wages, 1919, —. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 19.6 per cent: wages, 1927, 16.4 
per cent. 

Exports in 1920 were $43,000,000, or 13.4 per cent of production, 
against imports of only $53,862, being 0.02 of 1 per cent of production. 

In 1921 exports were $48,953,189, against imports of $66,816. 

In face of these facts Congress continued the old duty on this coarse 
product and at the same time left shoes, typewriters, and farm imple- 
ments on the free list, where they should be, because even they and 
still more, wrought-iron pipe, are produced here as cheaply as anywhere. 

Production in 1927, $397,851,952. Exports, $26,384,955, or 6.6 per 
cent of production, 

Imports, $4,329,744, or 1.1 per cent of production. It seems evident 
that the makers prefer to keep their prices excessively high by grace 
of Congress rather than to give off enough of the tariff to shut out a 
driblet of imports. 

The tariff gives these manufacturers $65,000,000 to cost consumers 
approximately about half as much again as that. 

The wage cost is only 16.4 per cent of the factory selling price, 

Congress requires the Government to prevent importation, except on 
payment of a duty greater than the mills’ total wage cost. Is this in 
the wage earners’ interest? 


Im- 
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WIRE AND WIREWORK, INCLUDING WIRE ROPE, ETC. 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), wire, duty 15 per cent; wirework, duty 
19 per cent; average, 16.8 per cent; wages, 1919, 17.7 per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), wire, duty 28 per cent; wirework, duty 
39 per cent; average, 28.9 per cent; wages, 1927, 18.1 per cent. 

Under the low duties, act of 1913, the industry was very prosperous. 
The 1920 exports were $61,834,718, with imports only 0.4 of 1 per cent 
of production, or $1,609,884. 

In 1921, with foreign market depressed, exports total $19,609,463, 
with imports $1,433,721, or 0.3 of 1 per cent of production. ` 

Thus were domestic prices kept at the top of the tariff wall, with 
only enough imports trickling in to show domestic producers that they 
could not raise their prices further. 

In 1927 domestic production was $645,811,495. Exports were $10,- 
859,463, 

Imports were $4,084,441, or 0.6 of 1 per cent of production. 

Why did Congress in the face of these facts double the duties in 19227 

The figures for 1927 show that the duty was used by the producers 
with the same remarkable accuracy in getting it all and estopping all 
but enough imports to make them certain that they shouldn't, for profit’s 
sake, add another penny. 

Is it possible that in this situation Congress will do less than restore 
the rates of 1913? 

COST OF THE DUTY 

The present tariff has been a gratuity to the producers in the sum of 
$145,000,000, possibly increased to consumers only 70 per cent in such 
plain wire as goes to the consumer rather directly from the factory and 
increased 100 per cent on such wire as goes through further processes of 
manufactures into netting, etc. 

NAILS, WIRE 


Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty free; wages, 1919, 14.8 per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 17.1 per cent; wages, 1927, 22.7 
per cent. 

Said Mr. A. B. Farquhar, high-minded, capable, friend of many Presi- 
dents, “ When John W. Gates was pleading for higher duties before the 
Ways and Means Committee (Dingley or McKinley), I was permitted 
to question him: 

„Mr. FARQUHAR, Mr, Gates, what per cent of the English market do 
you control? 

„Mr. Gates. Oh, I don't know details like that. 

“Mr. Farquiar. Well, you may like to know, Mr. Gates—60 per cent. 
How much cheaper do you sell in England than at home? 

“Mr. Gates. As I said, I am not familiar with details like that. 

“Mr. FARQUHAR, Well, Mr. Gates, you may like to know that I buy 
your nails in England and reexport them to my farm-implement factory 
in Pennsylvania for about 30 per cent under your American prices. 

“Mr. Gates (to the committee). Well I guess you don't need me any 
more. 

“With this he left the witness stand.” 

When, under the act of 1913, nails were on the free list in 1920, 
exports were $11,880,398, or 21.4 per cent of the production shown in 
the census of 1919. Imports were only 3 per cent of production. 

In 1921 exports fell to $3,172,054, partly accounted for by the decline 
of 32 per cent from 1920 prices, 1921 being a year of world-wide depres- 
sion and low prices. 

Imports in 1921 were only $44,038, or 0.08 of 1 per cent of produc- 
tion. 

In both these years and under free trade imports were virtually nil. 

In the face of this, Congress gave the industry 17.1 per cent. It 
almost doubled the duties in the Payne tariff of 1909. 

This out-of-hand gift to the industry has amounted to $7,000,000 per 
year for six years. Total, $42,000,000, and twice that easily to the 
patrons of the ordinary hardware store that buys through a jobber, 

Nail machines are automatic. The wage cost is 22.7 per cent of the 
factory selling price, or slightly more than the duty. 

The duty should be the difference in wage cost here and abroad, which 
is so nearly nothing, if not nothing, that any duty should be based upon 
a most careful investigation of the producers’ cost books, 

BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, AND RIVETS 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 10.5 per cent; wages, 1919, 23.4 
per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 15.1 per cent; wages, 1927, 22.8 
per cent. 

A man runs a battery of bolt machines that consume some 18 tons 
of wire per week, 

A large bolt, slow and difficult, with hexagonal head, 7 inches long, 
$4 inch in diameter, is cut to length and threaded from a battery of 
screw machines every 35 seconds at a wage cost of about one-half cent. 

Our labor is so energetic and capable, as compared with European 
competitors, and the quantity produced in each size is so infinitely 


greater than in Europe, that our wage cost is not substantially greater 
than hers. 
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An operator feeds endless coils of wire into banks of bolt machines 
that eject the finished bolts, headed and eut to length, almost so fast 
as to blur the vision. 


Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 


Per cent of, to production 
Imports 


The table seems to show a finc delicacy of price adjustment that leaves 
European markets to their own bolt makers, while sharing in neutral 
markets. Exports were from 2 to 7 per cent of production alike in the 
years of a 10.5 per cent tariff, ending in 1921, and under the present 
tarif of 15.1 per cent. In 1927 exports were fifty times greater than 
imports. 

Imports are utterly inconsiderable, and one might wonder if domestic 
prices could not be increased a little without provoking enough more 
imports to equal in their total value the net gain in the price increase. 

Our principal bolt makers are few enough in number to easily have 
price understandings. 

The present tariff, act of 1922, offers the industry $13,000,000 to be 
sometimes doubled in the hardware store and more often trebled, through 
their use in other factories and the further pyramiding there. 

FILES 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 25 per cent; wages, 1919, 35.2 
per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 34.6 per cent; wages, 1927, 89.7 
per cent. 

Under both acts imports are 1 per cent or less of domestic production. 
Prices are rigged with the same nicety as in steel and other metal 
products. 


A copy of an original invoice of files exported by the Nicholson File 
Co., which altogether dominates the industry, was presented to the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1909, showing that the company exported 
files at prices very much below domestic prices. 

An exporter presented the Fair Tariff League with a price list in 1922, 
showing that the tariff equalled just the difference between export and 
domestic prices. 

Said he, When recently a representative of the Nicholson File Co. 
accepted an order from Spain, surprise was expressed that his company 
could meet German and other competition in Europe.” Said the sales- 
man, “We can undersell the world.“ “Then, why do you want tariff 
protection?” “To maintain domestic prices.” 

Imports are of extra fine files for special purposes, usually very small 
in size. 

Congress is in the file business, to the extent of the tariff, 84.6 per 
cent. It subsidizes the file business to-day to the extent of $3,000,000 
annually, at a retail cost to ordinary buyers of not less than twice this 
amount. 

The total paid to wages out of the sales price of the product is 39.7 
per cent, almost the same as the duty paid on imports. 

The following table shows that the tariff was used with the same 
exactness under the lower duty of 1920 and 1921 as to-day: 


Files—Production, exports, imports, etc. 


Per cent of, to production 


Exports Imports 


P 29.4 | 0.3 of 1 per cant, 
o er SESE, 131.5 | 0,6 of 1 per cent. 
19021 ait ESTAS 114.4 Do, 

. AT, 12, 973,734 | 2,804, 076 21.6 | 1 per cent. 


1 Basis 1919 production. 


Against the $3,000,000 of tariff bonus to the industry the Government 
gets in revenue on imports $43,960. 

A distinguished lawyer has said that he investigated the File Trust 
and found it the most interesting of all, in that the big owners in each 
large factory making files have a considerable stock interest in each 
other factory, and that there is no other agency needed for price control. 

PROFITS OF NICHOLSON FILE co. 


In October, 1904, extra cash dividend of 50 per cent ($2,500,000), 
paid from surplus. 
In 1906, capital stock, 50,000 shares (par $100), $5,000,000. 


Cash dividends 
c se — $600, 000 
1907, 14 per cent — 700,000 
1908, 16 per cent. 800, 

16 per cent. > 
1910, 16 per cent 800, 000 
1911, 16 per cen 800, 000 
1912, 16 per cen Se A ET Ge aaa RRS OR 800, 000 
Dee ee — ATT 
CU ek tt AE / E E E 0 
hr TTT 1. 000. 000 
ß aa eee: Li 000 
SOUT AO Dee Renta en ee ee eee 2, 000. 000 
AQIS) 20 par Cent rr dy ee. OUO 
e Ear t AOE star Sern D SR EP ae een a, 800, 000 


In 1920 capital stock increased to 100,000 shares (par $100), $10,- 
000,000, by stock dividend. 

Cash dividends (equal to double the rates indicated if based on 1906 
capitalization). 


PTT S E E nese, Sele) OUR 
SOOT Bee eo eee 
r 0 800, 000 
n ar | oF a BES Sle ek Ee SR GIG Sat Barr SETS, 900, 000 
BOOK ODP SO ee a | Oe 
c! TTT TTT 900, 000 
N 1. 000. 
F | WAAC TREN REE TR ES EYEE Dit RENIN SS, 1, 100, 000 
eee ene AOR AES Ce Ra CR re 

EA SOE SR ae ee CB ee Quarterly. 
GADUALY, 17 POR. CON . a ee ee 

Sn, DOR tt endows 300. 000 


In May, 1929, capital stock split to 600,000 shares (no par). July, 
1929, quarterly cash dividend 50 cents per share, $300,000 (equai to 6 
per cent quarterly on 1906 capitalization). 

SCREWS, FOR WOOD 


Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 25 per cent; wages, 1919, 31.5 
per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 25 per cent; wages, 1927, 36 per 
cent. 

Said Mr. Jarvis, of the Corbin Hardware Co., when the act of 1909 
was under consideration, “Of course, the tariff is all wrong. We 
sell screws abroad at one-half the domestic price. When Congress 
invites us to, how can we help it?” 

There is no greater difference in cost of production here and abroad 
now than then. 

When the time came for the Ways and Means Committee to con- 
sider screws, Mr, Jarvis was in Washington. He had, however re- 
luctantly, to get his share of the loot for his stockholders or resign 
his position to some one who would. 

Mr. Jarvis was one of New England’s best and most capable men. 
He was a member of the National Association of Manufacturers Tariff 
Committee, H. E. Miles, chairman. All members were Republican 
protectionists with precisely the program, heartily indorsed by the 
association, of the Fair Tariff League. 

Screws are made in long rows of automatic machines. The operative 
has only to put long rods into one end of as many machines as he ean 
tend and the screws drop out at the other end ready for use. The 
wage cost, 36 per cent in 1927, seems high because of the value of the 
product and the cost of the materials is small, 

The utter nicety with which prices are kept at the top of the wall 
is evidenced by the following exhibit for many years back. Note the 
last column. 


Screws for wood—Production, exports, and imports 


Per cent of, to production 


1 Basis 1919 production. 

Tariff revenue, 1927, $1,493. Tariff bounty, $2,000,000. 

For each dollar that the Government got on imported screws, the 
manufacturers got $1,340 in tarif additions to their prices. 

HARDWARE 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 20 per cent; wages, 1919, 29.2 
per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 60.4 per cent; wages, 1927, 29.2 
per cent. 

We will soon see why Congress in 1922 trebled the duty. It was 
not for the wage earners who got less than one-half of the tariff, nor 
for the consumers. 

We will see why the Senate bill proposes to increase the present 
rate. 

When the present tariff was passed the manufacturers had enjoyed 
a long period of prosperity. 
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In 1920 they exported $17,474,824, or 10.4 per cent of production. 

In 1921, a year of world-wide depression, they exported 4.7 per cent 
of production, Imports 1920 and 1921 were not of enough conse- 
quence to be mentioned in Government reports. 

The tariff gives these manufacturers $78,000,000, to be doubled to 
consumers, $166,000,000. Revenue to the Government, $45,193. 

For each dollar the Government got, the manufacturers got $1,726. 

The Yale & Towne Co., of Stamford, Conn., manufacturers of locks, 
builders’ hardware, etċ., had a capital stock and surplus in 1922 of a 
little more than $18,000,000. In 1928, it was $22,500,000. In the six 
years intervening it paid nearly $15,000,000 in dividends, showing 
growth and profits of more than $17,000,000, or 100 per cent, In 1922 
a distinguished production engineer, not unfamiliar with Yale & 
Towne's marvelous methods, said that the production costs were less 
satisfactory in its German factory than in Connecticut. This statement 
is suggestive at least. 

The American Hardware Corporation's capital, surplus, and divi- 
dends declared (fifteen and three-fourths millions of dollars) show 
earnings of more than 100 per cent since 1922, when it received from 
Congress its present tariff bounty. 

CUTLERY—PENKNIVES, POCKETENIVES, ETC., AND PARTS 

"Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 49.3 per cent; wages, 1919, 29.6 
per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 112.5 per cent; Senate bill, 161.8 
per cent; wages, 1927, 26.4 per cent. 

The wages here given arè the average for all cutlery. Those for 
penknives are not separately determinable from Federal reports. 

In nothing is America more distinguished tban in the poor quality 
of her cutlery. 

The Senate cooperative store is selling domestic jackknives at high 
prices, unfit for use. 

Not one housewife in 10,000 has kitchen knives good enough for 
such service as a mechanic requires in tools in frequent use, and the 
patient housewife or servant should have. 

The writer has given wealthy women sets of kitchen knives, and 
sometimes only one or two knives, to their greater and continuing 
delight than almost any other gift. He has given pocket and table 
knives by the hundred from England and Germany with more satis- 
faction to the recipient than from more usual gifts. 

American cutlery makers have had a death grip on the tariff and 
the American market for tens of years; witness the above rates. 

Importers have been so crippled by the tariff that there are very 
few left. They sell a little for the most expensive trade, usually 
high-priced notion stores and the like, where the retailer must charge 
five times the foreign factory price in order to make as modest a profit 
as is commonly made on anything. 

America does make some good knives of the different kinds, kitchen, 
table, and pocket, but the general standard is second or third rate. 

Tariff rates have always been a matter of jockeying inside the 
committees. 

The present duty runs up to 173.1 per cent on pocketknives, valued 
over 40 cents and not over 50 cents per dozen. The Senate bill in- 
creases the rate to 222.3 per cent. This is in the nature of sumptuary 
legislation. These are cheaper knives than are made in the United 
States. They are the best knife that one can give a small boy as his 
first proud possession, because they are less dangerous. Those who 
want these knives, whatever their ages, can see what their quality is off- 
hand, and need not be penalized by Congress by a tariff rate that would, 
in the ordinary business percentages, increase the price from five to 
eight fold at retail. 

Chain stores, buying direct from the foreign factory, could sell these 
knives, with their usual minimum margin, at four and one-half times 
the foreign factory price, not less. 

OTHER CUTLERY 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 85.2 per cent; wages, 1919, 29.6 
per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 106.6 per cent; wages, 1927, 26.4 
per cent, 

Tariff over four times wage per cent. 

Production in 1927 was $58,667,256; imports were $1,227,851, or 
2.1 per cent of production. 

Exports in 1927 of pocketknives and other cutlery, taken together 
(not separately stated), were $10,231,827, or 16 per cent of production. 

There have been long pericds in the past when uniform prices were 
made on many kinds. Information is not at hand in this respect to-day. 

The tariff offers the industry $33,000,000—so tidy a sum that it 
seems impossible that the intelligence of the manufacturers is unequal 
to its use in full, with a great accretion to this sum in retail prices, 

In 1920 we exported 71 per cent of our national production of table 
cutlery (census of 1919). The tariff was then 30 per cent and imports 
only 5 per cent of our production, and doubtless of varieties not made 
here. 

In 1922, just before the enactment of the present tariff and when 
the duty was 30 per cent on table cutlery, a good English 6-inch butcher 
knife cost $2.13 per dozen at the English factory and $2.87 in New 
York, duty paid. 


— 
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An equally good American knife was then sold by two domestic pro- 
ducers for $1.50, indicating a low American production cost and a 
domestic wage cost of very few cents per knife. It indicated that the 
then duty of 30 per cent was too high on this knife. 

The common bread knife with fiuted edge and 9-inch blade was ex- 
ported the world over for 644 cents. There was about 3 cents of labor 
in it. The present duty on this knife is about 11 cents, almost four 
times the wage and twice the factory cost. 

CASH REGISTERS, ACCOUNTING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 


Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), cash registers, duty free; accounting 
machines, duty 20 per cent; wages, 1919, 27 per cent, 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), average duty rate, 29.3 per cent; wages, 
1927, 20.4 per cent. 

We have here again the same nicety of adjustment between domestic 
prices and imports. 

Under the act of 1909 the duty on cash registers was 30 per cent. 
Under the free list, from 1913 to 1920, there were less imports than 
under the previous tariff of 30 per cent, and no imports of account 
under either law. 


Per cent of, to production 


1919... 
1920 
1921 


In the years 1914 to 1921 there may have been some calculating 
machines imported not shown above, because not reported separately in 
Government statistics, 

The tariff invites the producers to add $24,000,000 to their prices 
above foreign competitors, to cost consumers approximately $48,000,000, 

Against this bounty to the producers, the Government collected in 
revenue in 1927 $6,187. It collected $1 for each $3,879 given the 
industry. 

In strange contrast to the above duties, it is to be noticed that type- 
writers are on the free list, although, mechanically speaking, the pro- 
duction methods, materials, and all that are essentially the same. The 
typewriter industry is thoroughly prosperous. 

STEAM, GAS, AND WATER ENGINES OTHER THAN LOCOMOTIVES 


Act of 1913 (imports, 1913), duty 15 per cent; wages, 1919, 22.7 
per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 20.3 per cent; wages, 1927, 23 
per cent, 

Some 20 years ago, in the heyday of German production, an imperial 
German commission reported that the city of Berlin could buy huge 
engines for her city waterworks in Milwaukee, Wis., and install them in 
Berlin to better advantage than German engines. 

The volume of exports since recall Secretary Mellon's statement that 
“in many lines we more than meet foreign competition.” 


Produc- | Exports | Im al 
tion “i = Exports) Imports 


872, 121, 112 812. 926, 447 
404. 774, 735 | 89, 514, 789 
92, 352 


Steam engines only. 


The makers are relatively few in number. It might be almost 
assumed that they are capable enough to add the tariff to their prices. 

Why are engines, with the above showing, given a protection of more 
than 20 per cent? With typewriters, farm machinery, shoes, and cream 
separators on the free list, and quite satisfied. 

The duty is a grant of $62,000,000, to be added to domestic prices 
if and so far as the producers are able. 

LOCOMOTIVES 
(Steam, electric, and internal combustion) 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 15 per cent; wages, 1919, 24.8 per 
cent, 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 15 per cent; wages, 1927, 23 per 
cent, 


Per cent of, to production 


1 Basis of 1919 production, 


Per cent of, to production 
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In 1914 the wage cost was 25.6 per cent of the factory selling price 
of the product. Wages plus superintendence was 32 per cent. In 1919 
wages were 24.8 per cent. In 1927 wages were 23 per cent of the selling 
price. 

In no one of the last 15 years have total imports been more than a 
fraction of the price of one locomotive. During each of these years 
exports have run into the millions of dollars. 

Cost of the duty: The present tariff invites our locomotive builders 
to add $14,000,000 above their export prices. There are so few makers 
that nothing is easier than a price understanding. 

MACHINE TOOLS 

Act of 1909 (imports, 1914), duty 30 per cent; wages, 1914, 28.2 
per cent. 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 15 per cent; wages, 1919, 31.2 
per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 30 per cent; wages, 1927, 32.8 
per cent, 

This uniformity in the percentage going to labor during all past years 
is shown in almost every industry. 


Per cent of, to production 


Basis of 1919 production. 

The high production figure for 1919 was largely a matter of high 
prices consequent upon the war. 

Per contra, the low exports of 1921 were due to the world-wide depres- 
sion in production. Also the excess of war machinery had not been 
fully redistributed. 0 

We lead the world in machinery, and have for one or two genera- 
tions, of the sort that our production requires, Our machines will cut 
automatically the most intricate shapes as readily and quickly as plain 
surfaces. They make, for instance, a spark plug with two diameters 
inside and several outside, in six seconds, for a wage cost of one-eighth 
of a cent; and small, intricate brass shapes at rates varying from 
70 per hour to 1,200 per hour. These machines are exported every- 
where. 

Europe is as shrewd and capable, and makes marvelous machines for 
novelties and luxuries, like beaded dress goods, special laces, ete., which 
are the sort of machines that we bring in in small quantities and 
occasionally, to supplement our production of special products. There 
is too little demand here for such machines to justify their production 
here. Also an occasional new invention is imported for what may come 
of it. 

Back in 1909 some of our greatest toolmakers said they needed no 
protection. 

They need it no more than cream separators, now on the free list; 
but a duty of, say, 15 per cent, would steady the market and prevent 
the importation of what might be an appreciable quantity in some 
lines. 

The tariff allows them to add $37,000,000 to their domestic prices to 
be doubled in increased cost to consumers. 

Said Chairman McCumber, in 1922, “ We want foreign competition to 
prevent combination and to hold down domestic prices.” 

PUMPS AND EQUIPMENT 

Act of 1909 (imports, 1914), duty 80 per cent; wages, 1914, 22.9 
per cent. 

Act of 1918 (imports, 1919), duty 15 per cent; wages, 1919, 23.1 
per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 30 per cent; wages, 1927, 20.8 
per cent. 

As in the other products recently considered, the demand in the 
United States for each kind of pump commonly used is so enormous as 
to lower production costs below possibility of reasonable competition 
from abroad, except as we open our market completely and some foreign 
producer would duplicate an American factory in contemplation of 
enormous sales in this country, 


Year Production Exports 5 — to 


130, 591, 10 


1 Basis 1919 production. 
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Imports have been so small in quantity, alike in the periods of 30 
per cent duty and of 15 per cent, as not to be separately listed in 
Federal reports for the last 13 years. 

Is there any question that the 15 per eent duty of 1913 would be 
ample, judging from this experience? 

We meet foreign prices and pay foreign duties on considerable 
exports. 

The quality of our pumps, like other machinery, is highly regarded in 
foreign markets, 

The tariff allowance to be added to prices if the makers can, equals 
$30,000,000, and so far as sold in the usual way for commodities gen- 
erally, through jobbers and retailers, the original duty would be doubled 
to consumers. 

The responsibility of Congress is the same in making this allowance, 
whether the duty is added in full or in part only. 

SEWING MACHINES AND PARTS 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty free; wages, 1919, 44.2 per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), average duty 18.0 per cent; valued 
under $75, 15 per cent; over $75, 30 per cent; wages, 1927, 35.1 per 
cent. 

It should be a source of national pride that, with the highest wages 
in the world per day and per month, we make sewing machines as 
cheaply as anywhere in the world. In this fact is the justification and 
fruition of protection—high wages and low cost. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Co. was recently reported as making 80 
per cent of all the sewing machines in the world. 

A representative of the company said, in 1908, that the costs were so 
identical in New Jersey and in its British factory that mere differences 
in freight charges caused the company to fill orders for eastern Asia 
from the British plant and for India from New Jersey. 

It was for the above reasons that sewing machines were on the free 
list in the act of 1913, along with shoes, steel rails, typewriters, and 
agricultural implements. 

Back in 1920 exports of sewing machines were $15,581,843, or 35.7 
per cent of the entire 1919 American production. This under the free 
list. 

It was a public scandal that under the tariff of 1909, 30 per cent, 
domestic prices were much higher than export prices, the entire duty 
being apparently used against the American consumer. 

In 1919, under the free list, with more than one-fourth of the do- 
mestie product exported, imports were only one-half of 1 per cent, con- 
sisting mostly, if not entirely, of special designs not produced here. 

Inventive genius abroad, as at home, frequently designs special-purpose 
machines, and it is those foreign machines that are brought in here to 
reduce costs of production in other industries. 


Per cent of, to production 
Year 


1914_ 7 1, 494, 801 2.7 per cent 
1919_ $ 7,774, 124 1 per cent. 
1920 -| 15, 581, 843 a of 1 per 
1021. 7, 306, 074 0.9 of 1 per 
cent. 
E ..} 45, 221, 816 | 10, 679, 404 1.2 per cent. 


1 Basis of 1919 production. 

The present tariff invites our sewing machine companies to add 
$7,000,000 to their prices, to cost consumers surely twice that, for the 
sales prices at retail are mostly on weekly or other short-time payments, 
requiring a very large margin above factory prices. 

PROFITS 

When an American manufacturer wants Congress to compel American 
consumers to pay extra prices for his product an inspection of his 
profits under free trade and other tariffs is sometimes illuminating. 
Note that the profits in the following table, from 1914 to 1922, were 
made under the free list. 


Singer Manufacturing Co. 
CAPITAL STOCK 600,000 SHARES (PAR $100), $60,000,000 
Under free trade—Dividends 


Seesen 
288555888 
883888888 
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CAPITAL STOCK 900,000 SHARES (PAR $100), $90,000,000 


11, 938, 
1922... 21, 568, 981 


1 Special. 

The present tariff was enacted September 22, 1922. With the com- 
pany's profits, in the previous months at the rate of twenty-one and 
one-half million dollars per year, only those familiar with the dis- 
honesty of tariff making will understand how this company got itself 
out of the free list, and in possession of a congressional license to tax 
its customers another 15 per cent to 30 per cent on their purchases. 

Now look below at its profits and dividends under this license 
privilege : 

Singer Manufacturing Co. 
CAPITAL STOCK, 900,000 SHARES (PAR $100), $90,000,000 


Note how investors regard this stock and how sure they seem to ba 
that Congress will continue the company's tariff-tax license. 


Market value of common stock 


WASHING MACHINES AND WRINGERS 


Act of 1909 (imports, 1914), duty 45 per cent; wages, 1914, 16.1 
per cent. 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 20 per cent; wages, 1919, 15.8 
per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 80 per cent; wages, 1927, 14.6 
per cent. 

This was rather a new industry in 1914, rising to a production in 
1919 of $40,771,285. Production in 1927, $74,951,338, which is de- 
cidedly more than double 1919, if price differences are allowed for. 

Exports in 1927, $1,343,747, or almost identical with 1921. Imports 
have been so small as not to be separately enumerated in the last 13 
years. 

Tariff allowance to manufacturers, $17,000,000, to be greatly increased 
to consumers. 

WINDMILLS 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 20 per cent; wages, 1919, 21.6 
per cent, 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 30 per cent; wages, 1927, 25 
per cent. 

The modern windmill is an American invention. Our supremacy is 
unrivaled. Our mills dot the semiarid regions of the earth, 

Has anyone ever seen an imported windmill of modern design in 
operation in the United States? There are no Federal reports of im- 
ports in 1914-1921 under the 20 per cent duty, nor since. 

Exports were, in 1914, 29.4 per cent of production; in 1920, 22.7 per 
cent; and in 1921, 17.7 per cent. 

Production in 1927 was $7,514,149, with exports of $1,428,008, or 
19 per cent of production. Tariff allowance to manufacturers, 
$2,000,000. 

ALUMINUM MANUFACTURES 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 20.4 per cent; wages, 1919, 17.7 

per cent, 


— 


P 
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Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), average duty 38.7 per cent; wages, 1927, 
16.9 per cent. 

1927: Sheets, coils, bars, etc., 9 cents per pound, or 37.3 per cent. 

1927: Table utensils, ete., 11 cents per pound plus 55 per cent, or 
76 per cent. 

Wages: These can not be stated separately.in Federal reports for 
crude, sheets, and utensils, because the Aluminum Co. of America makes 
substantially every pound of aluminum produced in the country and 
the statutes prevent the disclosure of the secrets of any one company. 
Thus the trust is shielded by a law generally necessary. 

It is probable that the price difference between eruder articles and 
finished utensils are so great as to make the wage percentage substan- 
tially the same. 

Production is so refined that in one of its Wisconsin plants from 17,000 
to 19,000 coffee pots are produced daily almost without the touch 
of a hand, the body of the pot being stamped and turned with marvelous 
quickness from a fiat disk punched from a sheet. 


Aluminum—Production, exports, imports, and wages 


Percentage of, to pro- 
duction Per cent 


of wages 
Produc- 

Year tion — 
1944 lsin, 597, 465 „101. r 7 2 per cent 13. 3 
8 | 75, 27, sce! 277, 846 17.7 
1920.. EFF AT Beene ener MEIE 


1 Basis 1919 production. 


Wages are a small fraction of the tariff in all these years. As pro- 
duction is continuous within this company from raw material to table- 
ware, there is no qualifying consideration of wages in other plants or 
occupations, except as to plant equipment, lubricating oils, and the like. 

In 1921 the successful plea for the increase in rates was based upon 
the considerable increase in importations in 1920 and 1921 under Ger- 
many's depreciated currency and abnormal wage costs. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The Senate Finance Committee of 1922 had an advisory group of 71 
special experts. This group displayed 11 aluminum utensils from Ger- 
many, together with the nearest obtainable duplicates made in the 
United States. In each case the differences in quality were so great 
that the experts changed the American prices sometimes by 30 per cent 
or more to offset differences in quality. In every case but one the Amer- 
ican article was decidedly superior. Then, to complete the comparison, 


_ the experts showed 11 German importations with no comparable Ameri- 


ean products to be found. 

Usually the German metal was so little purified that it turned blackish 
from chemical change upon the application of heat. Although inter- 
ested persons may excite alarm, there is nothing to fear from importa- 
tions. 

At about this time a representative of the British Aluminum Co. said 
to the writer: “ We have to tread very softly in the United States, lest 
the American trust punish us by large exports into Great Britain at prices 
destructive to our home business.” 

Consular reports in 1925 indicated that aluminum bars, sheets, etc., 
were being produced in the United States cheaper than in central 
Europe, and substantially as cheaply as in northern Europe. 

The American trust is the dominant factor in world trade and is said 
to have acquired a direct ownership or influence in competitive under- 
takings there. 


THE TARIFF IS ADDED IN FULL TO PRICES 


In 1921, with trade depressed, the American manufacturer made low 
prices and demonstrated his ability to do with small concessions by 
way of protection. In the first 10 weeks following the enactment of 
the act of 1922, by two advances in prices, 3 cents and then 2 cents, 
he added the entire tariff increase on sheets, and the like, thereby mak- 
ing the domestic price equal to the foreign price plus freight, plus duty. 

Late in 1922 English producers, with costs as high as ours, charged 
15 cents per pound for ingots. Add to this freight to New York, 2 cents, 
and the tariff 5 cents, gives 22 cents per pound, duty paid. The price 
of the American product was 21 cents, or 1 cent per pound less than 
the English landed price, duty paid. 

This is the easy method practiced by many great producers in making 
prices. Add the freight and the duty and then make an inconsequen- 
tial reduction or no reduction. 


PROFITS UNDER THE LOWER TARIFF 


The Aluminum Co. started in 1888 with a paid-in capital, variously 
estimated at from $100,000 to $200,000. Besides dividends it had 
accumulated, up to July 31, 1921, a capital stock of $18,729,600 and a 
surplus of $92,153,861, giving a net worth of $110,883,461. 

In 1921 the president of the company, Mr. Davis, publicly declared 
that after all deductions for interest, depreciation, etc., the company’s 
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profits had averaged, for the previous 10 years, “in excess of $10,000,000 
per annum. ‘The lowest of such earnings occurred in the year ended 
December 31, 1912, and were $4,462,936.” 

Not content with these profits—published with evident pride and 
gained by the addition of the entire tariff act of 1913— to their prices, 
by stressing the above German importations the trust got Congress in 
the present act to increase the duty on ingots from 2 cents to 5 cents 
per peund, and on sheets, coils, etc., which are simply ingots rolled out, 
to 9 cents per pound, and to increase the duty on aluminum wares from 
about 20 per cent, under which importations of comparable products 
were virtually embargoed to an average of about 71.2 per cent. 

RAW MATERIALS 

The earth called bauxite is as common as clay, but only in certain 
localities is it rich enough to work profitably. 

From our richest deposits at Bauxite, near Little Rock, Ark., the 
Aluminum Co, digs it from open mines like sand or gravel. It goes 
thence about 300 miles to East St. Louis, III., where it is concentrated 
to a substance called alumina by the cheapest coal in the world, from 
the mines close by. Will the public consent to “protection” on this 
dirt or this coal? 

From East St. Louis the concentrate goes to the many plants of the 
Aluminum Co., where it is reduced to aluminum ingots by hydroelectric 
power. Who votes for “protection” for water power? 

ACCESSORY MATERIALS 


For the reduction of each ton, 2,000 pounds, of aluminum is required 
from 1,200 to 1,600 pounds of petroleum coke, which is produced so 
cheaply in this country that Europe sends here for her supplies, which 
suffer considerable deterioration from the long ocean baul. Who would 
“ protect” petroleum coke? There are also required 300 pounds of tar, 
300 pounds of soft coal for drying, and 200 pounds of cryolite, which 
is only found in nature, in Newfoundland, which sells it to all comers 
at the same price. 

FREIGHTS 

As the alumina used by competing British and French companies is 
hauled from France, Scotland, and Norway, the American trust is at 
no considerable disadvantage on freight. 

The labor used in rolling ingots into sheets and circles is mostly un- 
skilled and is the kind used in rolling steel bars and other metals, 

WARES 


On aluminum wares, kitchen utensils, etc., the present tariff act of 
1922 offers a duty of 11 cents per pound (or 73 per cent of the English 
Selling price of the metal) plus 55 per cent, which averages a total of 
76 per cent. This means that the foreign producer, after paying 15 
cents per pound for his metal, must pay 73 per cent of this price again 
at our customhouse, plus 55 per cent of his selling price of the wares, 
including his profit. On cast ware only, like forks, upon which she 
specializes, does Germany excel us. 


SKILL 


Ordinary workers acquire sufficient skill for the manufacture of most 
of these wares in a few days. A prominent firm making canteens dur- 
ing the war employed high-school pupils for welding. The turning and 
stamping is done by automatic machinery. 


Profits (net) under the present tariff 


~ $15, 108, 024 
20, 672, 750 


Of the total production, amounting to $123,557,000, in 1927, the tariff, 
averaging 37.3 per cent, has been added substantially in full in the 
prices of bars, sheets, etc., and the tariff on utensils, etc., averaging, 
in 1927, 76 per cent, has been added, so far as the judgment of the 
management warranted. 

In November, 1904, the company paid a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent. In December, 1909, another of 500 per cent. 

In 1925, in nine months, under the present tariff, averaging 38.7 per 
cent, profits were $13,000,000, or a third more than the excellent annual 
profits under the lower Underwood tariff. 

With these profits for 10 years, late in 1925, each share of common 
stock was split into seven shares of 6 per cent cumulative preferred, 
par $100, and seven shares of no-par common. 

Consequently, there are now outstanding of preferred 6 per cent, $100 
par value, 1,472,625 shares; and no-par common, 1,472,625 shares. 

This common stock has had no dividends to date, but each share of 
old common has had 6 per cent dividend on the seven shares of new 
preferred given without charge, and, in that way is enjoying the equiva- 
lent of a common-stock dividend of 42 per cent per year. 

When this split up was voted the new common shares were reported 
to have a book value of $8.38. 

In about three months the market value of these shares was $72, 
and shortly after $76, and to-day, after the great slump in stocks, 
they have a market value (December 13, 1929) of $290 per share, or 
$427,061,250. 

These common shares also enjoyed a distribution of 490,875 shares 
in the affiliated company, Aluminum (Ltd.), of a market value (Decem- 
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ber 13, 1929, at $135 per share) of $66,268,125, or $45 for each share 
of the common stock of the company under consideration. 

Common shares of a book value in 1925 of $8.38, or $12,330,500, 
have a market value to-day, including their allotment of Aluminum 
(Ltd.), of $493,329,375, or $335 per share, or forty times thelr book 
value when issued. 

For each share of the common stock outstanding in January, 1904, 


of a par value of $100, there has been issued: . 

72 shares common stock, market value Dec. 13, 1929, 1 775 2 $20, 880 
84 shares preferred stock, market value Dec. 13, 1929, $1097 9,230 
24 shares Aluminum (Ltd.), market value Dec. 13, 1929, $1 3, 240 


Total, 1 share in 1904, value to-day (Dec. 13, 1929) 33, 350 


Many of the ablest investors in the United States are behind these 
stock prices, so confident are they that Congress will maintain, so far 
as it can, the present earning power by continuing the company’s 
control of the American market through the tariff. 

Is it not time for Congress to see to what extent this trust can earn 
its own living with the least possible assignment from Congress of the 
tax-levying power upon American consumers? 

The Canadian affiliated company has a marvelous new development in 
Canada, and the claim is likely to be made that the elimination of 
the tariff, or a very low rate, will promote the Canadian development 
to the disadvantage of the company’s wage earncrs, and so forth, in the 
United States. May not these claims be discounted very considerably 
in view of the claims made in 1922, which were disclosed to be un- 
warranted by the special investigators of the Finance Committee of 
that date? 

COST OF THE ALUMINUM TARIFF 


The present duties, act of 1922, are a grant from Congress of 
$24,000,000. This is easily dapbled to users of utensils, and nearly 
or quite trebled in remanufacture in automobile factories, in tubes 
for druggists’ preparations, and by other remanufactures of the crude 
products. 

BRASS, BRONZE, AND COPPER MANUFACTURES 

The United States has been the world’s reservoir for copper for gen- 
erations. No other great manufacturing nation has any. In recent 
years a few big mines have been discovered and developed in Chile, 
Mexico, and one or two other nonmanufacturing nations. Many of these 
mines are owned and controlled in the United States by our copper 
people, so that the disposal of their products is somewhat allocated 
with ours. 

Crude copper is free the world over. As the raw material is on the 
average about one-half the cost of highly finished brass, bronze, and 
copper products, the average rate of duty on all these taken together, 
whieh is about 38.3 per cent, is equal to twice that, or 77 per cent 
on all items of cost to be considered in the tariff, 

When this 77 per cent is set against the average wage percentage, 
19.9 per cent in brass and bronze products and 13.1 per cent in copper 
manufactures, we sce that the tariff has nothing whatever to do with 
the cost of production; it is simply the highest amount that the pro- 
ducers could jockey through Congress. 

Alike, under the tariff of 1913, whether in war years or the relatively 
normal years, 1920-21, imports were only a fraction of 1 per cent of 
domestic production; and they were a fraction of 1 per cent in 1927, 
with nearly double the duty of the previous years, Either tarif gave 
a strangle hold to the manufacturers. The doubling of the tariff in 
1922 shut out no more imports than the earlier tariff of half the rate. 
The later tariff simply invited the producers to raise their prices an- 
other 15 or 20 per cent, giving their labor what they chose out of 
the increase, and using the balance for the swelling of profits already 
very great. 

Brass and bronze manufactures 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 20.7 per cent; wages, 1919, 20.4 
per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 38.4 per cent; wages, 1927, 19.9 
per cent, 


Per cent of, to 
production 


Year Production 


$123, 580, 000 | $4, 758, 274 81 gozo 
389, 550, 094 | 14, 841, 037 
20 203 057 16, 978, 334 20 60 


The tariff is virtually double the per cent of the domestie product 
going to wage earners. 

The tarif is a congressional permission to the manufacturers to add 
$85,000,000 to their prices. 

WAGE CONDITIONS 

Consumption requirements are many times greater bere than in any 
other country and the business is much further standardized. Machines 
are changed much less often, Jigs and tools are used until worn out, 
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Labor costs must be the lowest in the world per unit of product. 
They are often so low that an expert is in danger of missing his decimal. 

Tending a long row of machines, a single operator has only to put 
long rods into one end of these machines making fittings of complex 
shapes and the finished articles drop out at the other end of the 
machine, 

In this way a spark plug is made every six seconds, with two diam- 
eters inside and several outside, ready for use. 

Running three machines an operator makes from 90 to 1,000, 1,200, 
1,400 and even more difficult pieces per hour, according to the number 
of operations required. 

What is the difference whether his wage is, say, 30 cents per bour 
to the slower European or the 70 cents that the domestic worker gets. 
Few American employers could be induced to lower this American wage. 

When flat pieces are to be worked, often a cheap tender simply fills 
long tubes or troughs, like dimes in the carman's change box, and these 
parts are fed automatically to the machines from which they are blown 
out by compressed air. 

Try to figure the wage cost of one of these pieces. 

Try to estimate the difference between these wage costs per piece 
and some less costs in Europe. Then ask why our tariff is 77 per cent 
on the total wage, factory expense, overhead, and profit of the foreign 
producers, 

Imports were only 0.2 of 1 per cent in 1920 and also in 1921 under 
half the present tariff. 

Imports in 1927 were 0.8 of 1 per cent, partly because of high prices 
here and partly because, in the biggest building boom that our cities 
have ever experienced and with single buildings costing $15,000,000 and 
$20,000,000 each, the novelty of foreign designs found a few purchasers, 


PROFITS UNDER HALF THE PRESENT TARIFF 


The American Brass Co, makes the greater part of the American pro- 
duction. It dominates the industry and is the largest consumer of 
topper in the United States. It has no funded debt. Its capital stock 
was $12,500,000 in 1917 and then increased by a stock dividend of 
20 per cent to $15,000,000. Its profits for the 10 years ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, seven years under one-half the present tariff, were as 
follows: 


American Brass Co. 8 


Previous Total sur- 


z 
= 
= 
8 
& 


$1, 050, 000 $7, 181, 599 
1, 050, 000 8, 049, 204 

900, 000 8, 500, 551 
1, 950, 000 12, 77%, 005 
3, 750, 000 20, 019, 675 
6, 675, 000 20, 453, 852 
3, 000, 000 21, 445, 072 
1, $00, 000 22, 502, 212 
1. 800, 000 24, 056, 777 
12, £00, 000 | 20,974 778 


1 Deficit. 


This shows dividends of $24,475,000 in 10 years, including the deficit 
in 1921, covering postwar deflations. In addition, surplus account in- 
creased $13,793,177. Total profits for this period $38,268,177, on a 
capital and surplus in 1912, of $19,181,599, being 20 per cent per annum, 
This mainly under a 20.7 per cent tariff. 

The apparent deficit for 1921 must have covered revaluations and 
adjustments, or deflation, following the war period. < 

In February, 1922, the company was purchased by the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. for $150 cash and $200 market yalue of Anaconda 
stock, being the equivalent of $350 per share for American Brass 
stock. Profits have not been disclosed since that time. 

A competitor of the American Brass had a capital and surplus in 
1910 of $7,494,835, which it increased to $23,808,267 in 1920, paying 
meantime dividends of $20,350,920—a profit of $44,156,187 in 10 years, 
mostly, to be sure, in war years, but good profits in poor years. In 
1921, evidently a “clean-up” year, it reported a deficit of $937,763 
after taxes and charges. This left a profit, including the clean-up 
year, of $43,218,424 for 11 years on a capital of $7,494,835, 

PROFITS UNDER THE PRESENT TARIFF ACT OF 1922 

Prior to November, 1922, the Scovill Manufacturing Co., of Water- 
bury, had capital stock outstanding of $5,000,000 which was then 
increased to $15,000,000 by a 200 per cent stock dividend. In the 
1928 statement the capital stock is given as $22,125,000 and the 
surplus had grown to more than nine and a quarter millions, making 
nearly thirty-one and a half millions. Dividends for the six years 
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were fourteen and a half millions and the company had acquired five 
other concerns in Connecticut, Michigan, and New Jersey. The actual 
growth and profits of the company were more than $24,000,000. 

The Scovill Co. manufactures brass goods—sheet, rod, wire, and 
tubing—plumbing fixtures, soda fountains, and druggists’ supplies, 

The tariff on brass and bronze products as cited by the statement 
of Mr. Miles is 38.4 per cent in the present law and about 42.8 in 
the Senate bill, giving the Connecticut manufacturers $5,000,000 addi- 
tional protection, 

No wonder the president of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
elation told his $10,000 assistant, Eyanson, that the Connecticut 
manufacturers had gotten more than they bargained for when Eyanson 
was put on the Senate pay roll and secured admission to the private 
conferences of the Senate Finance Committee. It reminds us of the 
tariff of 1897, when another New England group, the wool manufac- 
turers, with headquarters at Boston, so arranged that the secretary 
of their association became the confidential advisor of the Senate 
Finance Committee of that date and wrote the wool and woolen 
schedule more dishonestly than one would think that any manufac- 
turing group would permit, He was given an honorarium of $5,000 
on his return to Boston. 


. Copper manufactures 
(Crude products excepted) 
Act of 1909 (imports, 1914), duty 33 per cent; wages, 1914, 9.6 per cent. 
Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 18.8 per cent; wages, 1919, 15.4 
per cent. 
Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 39.2 per cent; wages, 1927, 13.1 
per cent. 0 


Per cent of, to pro- 
duction 


Exports | Imports 


30. 
13. 
9. 


0.6 
-09 
a 


we — 


With a much less wage cost the tariff on copper products is slightly 
higher than on brass and bronze. The tariff is three times the wage 
per cent. 

The tariff gives the industry $36,000,000, and it would be difficult 
to imagine that so small a group of producers could fail to add this to 
their prices, with a cost to consumers of $72,000,000. 

Exports were large under each tariff and imports almost nothing. 

CLOCKS AND WATCHES 
(Including time-recording devices) 

Act of 1909 (imports, 1914), duty 40.3 per cent; wages, 1914, 33.1 
per cent. 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 30 per cent; wages, 1919, 33.6 per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 70 per cent; Senate bill, 98.9 per 
cent; wages, 1927, 30.8 per cent 

Olocks and parts 


Per cent of, to production 
Year Production] Exports 


„ ee anna 


1, 031, 720 
| 23, 380, 190 


1 Basis of 1919 production. 


It is as easy and simple to make a clock or a $100 watch as to make 
a plowshare; but,“ says the plowmaker, “it is very difficult to make 
a plowshare.” Wach man to his trade. 

In watchmaking, as in all manufuacturing, it is a matter of machin- 
ery and “tooling up.” The cost of production is largely in tool main- 
tenance. Note the description of processes under“ Watches“ below. 

It has been argued before committees of Congress that the Seth 
Thomas clock, for instance, costs much more than foreign clocks that 
look like it. This clock is unusually high grade and dependable. It 
sells at its own price, and is desired the world over. 

The present tariff on cheap alarm and similar clocks is sumptuary 
legislation. It is a congressional declaration that a foreign clock of 
the quality noted in the following table is of poorer quality than Ameri- 
cans ought to use, 

These extra cheap articles are not made in the United States, at least 
in appreciable quantities. The buyer knows what he is getting. He can af- 
ford nothing better. And Congress dares to prevent him so far as it can. 

The following table shows what the tariff does to a German clock 
thoroughly satisfactory to a poor working girl, a woman of all work, 
or other wage earner. It corresponds to the workingman's $3.50 shoes 
and $14 suit. 
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The tariff on an alarm clock 
(And other like clocks) 


Foreign price (the writer has the clock) $0. 40 
Present duty, act of 1922, specific, 35 cents plus 45 per cent.. 53 
RPGC aiid Sx Denne ee y es enim . 06 


Total cost landed in United States, duty paid . 99 
Normal wholesale profit, 25 per cent on landed cost 25 
Retail e . aa 1. 24 
Retailer adds minimum (often more), 60 per cent. 75 
Consumer pays (even figures) 2. 00 


The original tariff charge is 132 per cent of the value of the clock. 

This is one of a thousand instances where a high tariff (almost uni- 
versally) on highly finished imported articles makes them cost con- 
sumers five times the foreign factory price. 

The present tariff is a subsidy to the clock industry in the sum of 
$12,000,000, undoubtedly doubled or trebled to American consumers, as 
the above computation indicates. 

The Senate bill would increase this subsidy by 40 per cent. 

WATCHES AND PARTS 

Act of 1909 (imports, 1914), duty 34.4 per cent; wages, 1914, 42.6 
per cent, 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 27.8 per cent; wages, 1919, 39.6 
per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 47.5 per cent; wages, 1927, 41.9 
per cent. 

Senate bill 88 per cent, an increase of 85 per cent. 

The production, of an ordinary wateh is decidedly simple, given the 
proper tools. For instance, the making of the little cogwheels that 
seem so difficult. A rod several inches long is placed in an automatic 
machine. One operative oversees many machines. A saw cuts grooves 
lengthwise the rod until it is finished, these grooves corresponding to the 
cogs in the wheels. The machine stops automatically. The attendant 
transfers the grooved rod to another machine, which automatically saws 
off little slices, like cutting bread. Each slice is a cogwheel. The sides 
of these wheels are polished. In the polishing there results a difference 
in thickness, extremely slight, but instantly detected by ordinary work- 
ers by the use of prismatic lenses, They are sorted into about six 
groups, and each group is fitted into other parts of the same thickness 
in the finished watch. The magic is all in the machine. 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


As said the owner of an excellent Swiss factory, “Of course, our 
wages are lower than American; but our costs per watch are much 
nearer American costs than the difference in wages indicates. We 
almost never get an order for as many as 500 watches of one style. 
Consequently we must change tools for each order. The order is 
finished so quickly that we must change our machines constantly.” 

In America the production is so enormous and the styles so uniform 
that some machines can run almost indefinitely on a single pattern. 

Our ability to sell good watches at international prices was demon- 
strated from 1903 to 1911, when domestic prices were rigged and Elgin, 
Waltham, and other watches were sold abroad in large quantities at 
from 60 per cent to 75 per cent below American retail prices. 

These watches were bought abroad and reimported, with the following 
consequences, as testified in an affidavit by Arthur E. Holder, then the 
legislative agent of the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Holder's 
experience was duplicated by thousands of other purchasers. 

In August, 1903, Mr. Holder bought a 25-year, gold-filled, 19-jewel 
Elgin movement, Dueber case, for $23 from Mr. Keene of lower Broadway, 
New York, who was doing a large business in these reimported watches. 
The lowest possible price quoted by jewelers in Des Moines was $48 for 
the same standard type of American watch. Some dealers wanted $60. 

In the same month a similar Elgin watch, 21-jewel, $24.50, from 
Keene, The lowest price in Des Moines for same standard type of 
American watch, $50. Some dealers wanted $60. 

December, 1903, a lady’s watch, same make and case, 15-jewel, $11.70, 
from Keene. Lowest Des Moines price, $25. Some dealers wanted $35 
for the same standard article, 

January, 1911, 21-jewel Burlington movement, $25 from Keene. 
Lowest price quoted by Washington, D, C., dealers for this same stand- 
ard type of American watch, $55. 

All these watches were used by persons engaged in unusually hard, 
laborious work, with no repairs needed up to the time of Mr. Holder's 
report in 1922. 

The present tarif gives American watchmakers a bounty of $15,000,- 
000, which we may readily believe costs consumers twice that. 

The present tariff is a great increase over the tariff of 1909 and still 
further above the act of 1913. 

Why not return to the duties of 1913? 

The American industry has been slow to follow Europe in the pro- 
duction of wrist watches. Whatever rates are given on old-type watches 
should be increased somewhat on wrist watches, which, however, are 
made by the same methods substantially and by the same wage earners. 
It is only a question whether a small percentage of extra duty should 
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be given the industry as encouragement in turning production to the 
smaller watch, which it is already making in quantities. 


TIME-RECORDING DEVICES 


Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 52.8 per cent; wages, 1927, 80.8 
per cent; Senate bill, 76.9 per cent; exports, 8 per cent of domestic 
production; imports, 6.3 per cent. 

Conditions so nearly duplicate clocks as to make comment unnecessary. 

The tariff gives producers an allowance of $2,000,000, doubtless dou- 
bled to consumers. 

The tariff allowance is relatively small in amount, because production 
is relatively small; in 1927, $4,711,445. 

STAMPED AND ENAMELED WARE, N, E. S. 
Stamped ware 

Act of 1929 (imports, 1914), duty 45 per cent ; wages, 1914, 22.1 per cent. 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 20 per cent ; wages, 1919, 23.4 per cent. 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 40 per cent; wages, 1927, 24.8 per cent. 

This is a coarse product, stamped under a heavy special machine with 
ease and rapidity, 

Alike under the Payne Tariff Act of 1909 and its 45 per cent duty in 
the fiscal year of 1914 and the act of 1913, with its 20 per cent duty, 
both imports and exports were so small as not to be separately stated 
in Federal reports. 

In 1927 production, $101,083,80S. Exports not stated. Imports 
$27,594, or 0.03 of 1 per cent of production. 

If added to prices, the manufacturers got $29,000,000, which would 
be easily doubled to consumers at retail prices in the ordinary stores. 
Against this possible income to the manufacturers, the Government 
realized in revenue on imports $11,038. N 

ENAMELED HOUSEHOLD WARE 

Act of 1909 (imports, 1914), duty 45 per cent ; wages, 1914, 26.2 per cent, 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 25 per cent ; wages, 1919, 25.7 per cent, 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 49.7 per cent; wages, 1927, 24.8 
per cent. 

Production of enameled household ware 


Per cent of, to pro- 
duction 


1 Based on 1919 production. 

Note the per cent of the factory selling price that goes to labor and 
how uniform for 13 years. 

The aboye table shows 0.1 of 1 per cent Jess imports in the years 
1920 and 1921, under a duty of 25 per cent, than in 1927, under a duty 
of 49.7 per cent. The manufacturers apparently used exactly the duty 
in making their prices under each tariff. 

The sanitary ware people were convicted of price fixing a few years 
ago. Enameled ware is very similar in character. 

The tariff is an invitation from Congress to add $7,000,000 to their 
prices, to be at least doubled in passing through the hands of jobbers and 
over the counters of retail stores in the way these goods are handled. 


BATHTUBS, LAVATORIES, BTC., ENAMELED 
Act of 1909 (imports, 1914), duty 45 per cent ; wages, 1914, 31.9 per cent. 
Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 20 per cent ; wages, 1919, 30.5 per cent. 
Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 48.2 per cent ; wages, 1927, 27 per cent. 


Not including a large amount scheduled under plumbers’ supplies. 

1 Production total not complete. 

The production figures for the earlier years are not complete, a large 
amount having been scheduled under plumbers’ supplies. 

The exports are considerable, and the imports negligible. The tariff 
invites the manufacturers to add $22,000,000 to their prices, and they 
have evidently accepted the invitation, which costs the consumers at 
least double that amount. The wage earners are seemingly not getting 
their share, as the tariff rate is 79 per cent more than the wage rate. 
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When the present tariff was enacted these manufacturers had just 
been indicted, October 19, 1922, for arbitrary and excessive prices and 
price fixing. They had a monopoly control of the American market 
under the 20 per cent tariff of 1913. 

Tue present tariff—48.2 per cent—is nearly twice the wage percentage, 


TINWARE 


Act of 1909 (imports, 1914), duty 45 per cent ; wages, 1914, 14.9 per cent, 
Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 20 per cent; wages, 1919, 14.7 per cent, 
Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 40 per cent ; wages, 1927, 13.8 per cent, 


Per cent of, to 
production 
Year Imports 

Exports Imports 

$1, 553, 010 $184, 718 1.9 0.2 

4, 507,715 25, 873 1.9 01 

. 5 612.317 86, 792 124 04 

8 2, 092, 37 91, 223 11.1 04 
253, 478, 691 1, 543, 741 8, 820 6 003 
"AAA S 


1 Basis of 1919 production. 


The raw material—tin plate—is made in vast quantities in this coun- 
try at substantially as low cost as anywhere and exported in large quan- 
tities. Tin is free. The processes are very simple and the wage cost of 
conversion only 13.8 per cent of the factory selling price. Why is the 
tariff three times the wage per cent? 

Imports were embargoed by this duty in 1927. Only 0.003 of 1 per 
cent of our production came in. 

The tariff gives the manufacturers $72,000,000, which is doubled to 
the consumers in extra cost. 

Electrical machinery and supplica 

Act of 1909 (imports, 1914), duty 37.3 per cent ; wages, 1914, 22 per cent, 

Act of 1913 (imports, 1919), duty 26.6 per cent; wages, 1919, 23.9 
per cent. i 

Act of 1922 (imports, 1927), duty 31.2 per cent for machinery, supplies, 
ete.; 20 per cent for incandescent lamps; wages, 1927, 20.5 per cent. 

Production, exports, imports, eto. 


Per cent of, to 


$335, 170, 194 0. 04 

907, 968, 119 01 
ne 08 
— — 2 07 
1, 637, 307, 035 2 


Carbon manufacturers and electric lights only. Other imports not separately 
shown in Federal reports. 
? Basis 1919 production. 


With a production in excess of $1,500,000,000 annually this industry 
has an absolute control of the American market. There are only two 
large producers of electrical machinery, and they bave a close under- 
standing. It is said that the larger of these has a direct or indirect 
financial interest in the other. 

It is doubtful if a year’s search would find a considerable number of 
imported electrical generators of any size in the United States. Note 
the last column above. Imports are odds and ends, almost nothing com- 
pared with production. 

It has been said on authority that the selling markets of the world 
have been divided between the two large American producers and the 
two dominating German producers, with free competition in England 
and France and the Germans not shipping west of these countries nor 
the Americans shipping east. 

There can be no doubt that the tariff is added to prices, and the follow- 
ing statements of profit show to what effect. 


EXAMPLES OF CONGRESS-MADE PROFITS 


General Electric Co.: Its products are of universal use, directly or 
indirectly, in dynamos on farms, in lighting and otherwise. Almost all 
power used now is either steam-electric or hydro-electric. 

Yearly profits 


1928 54, 153, 
1020 (firat Tiaif} oo . | Oey ORG Ae 

In 1902 the company gave its common-stock holders a stock dividend 
of 66% per cent. Exclusive of cash dividends paid it, this stock (a free 
dividend in 1902), plus other stock given it since, has a market value 
to-day of $1,222,800,000. 


— 8 


1930 


The company had outstanding in common stock: 


Number of | Market value 
shares (high) 

1A), ae E E Rte co A NA E Es heey $189, 582, 844 
In 1920 5 239, 327, 
CCC 1 1 643, 736, 000 
in, 3997 (400 I SO Op) So os eee t 1,100, 313, 000 
e900 COG TDi eo so es T E 1, $13, 687, 723 

1 Including stock dividends. 

In December, 1929, another 4 to 1 split up voted. 

At $251.50. 


The common stock, valued in 1913 at $189,583,000, now valued at 
$1,813,687,723, received a free distribution of Electric Bond & Share 
Co's stock, now 11,933,526 shares, common, and of a value of $1,068,- 
050,577, also special 6 per cent stock dividends of a value of $43,000,000, 
making the value of the 1913 common stock and its increments to-day 
$2,924,738,300. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
: Years and profits 


1923_.-----------------~-----------~----—-------+.-- $12, 263, 485 
1924 16. 125, 303 
1925. 324. 
1920.—— 14. 122, 001 
. 16, 138.442 


1927.— = 
1928 (calendar year) ` . 940 
1929 (first half) 30, 131, 381 


The General Electric Co. and the Westinghouse control the American 
market, 

The Westinghouse Co. has outstanding in common stock 2,290,089 
shares, 

Using the high quotation the market value of these shares was: 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
Imports in 1927 were 0.2 of 1 per cent of domestic production, or 
$3,107,406. Exports, 5.1 per cent, or $83,289,136. Exclusive of incan- 
descent lamps, exports were $78,837,497 and imports were $1,789,739, 
or 0.1 of 1 per cent. 
Total production in 1927, $1,637,307,035, sold on a take-it or leave-it 


basis. ‘Tariff benefits, per Federal statistics, 1927, averaged 26.5 per 
cent, by act of Congress, to be added to prices so far as the manufac- 
turers are able, and this amount to be greatly increased in costs to re- 
tail purchasers. 

Incandescent lamps: These leave the factories at a total price of 
$87,933,000—census, 1927—-which becomes at least $150,000,000 at re- 
tail, with easily 15 per cent of this retail price, or $22,500,000, due to 
excessively high tariff rates. 

These lights, in years past, have been freely exported, presumably at 
good profit, for one-third or more below domestic prices. 

They have commonly been exported at far less than domestic prices. 

Instead of lowering the tariff—and domestic prices—the Senate bill 
leaves the present duty of 20 per cent on some and raises some to 25 
per cent and others to 52.8 per cent, thereby stopping imports on the 
latter kinds, unless domestic prices are further advanced on them. Re- 
tail prices are mostly “ fixed.” Not long ago the makers were charged 
with arbitrary and excessive price fixing. . 

The present value of the General Electric's common stock plus the 
collateral stocks given it as above—nearly $3,000,000,000—shows the 
confidence of the investing public to-day that Congress will stand by 
this trust by continuing its tariff benefits, as the Senate bill does. 

Every last citizen is taxed, because every one of us uses electricity or 
the products of electricity. Many farmers have several electrically- 
operated machines on each farm. Substantially all manufactured prod- 
ucts are produced by the aid of electrically-operated machinery. Vir- 
tually all water power in use is converted through electrical machinery. 

~ DUTIES CARELESSLY GRANTED 

Some of the duties in the present tariff are so high that it would 
seem that only insanity would let the manufacturers add them to their 
prices, but nothing stops some manufacturers. 

Nor is Congress, in its capacity as trustee (as much a trustee as a 
court trustee handling a widow's funds), excused if less than all of 
the tariff is added to prices. To inyite the addition is the same in 
either case. 

A manufacturer's cost book is his business Bible. He lives by it. 
If Congress wanted domestic costs, they would get them with absolute 
ease by simply requiring that authentic costs be submitted, duly supported 
in every way. Those who don’t get the facts don't want the facts. 

Manufacturers used to say that they did not add the tariff to their 
prices. Now they frankly declare that they want the tariff for the 
very purpose of adding it to their prices. 

An analysis of more than 100 articles in the (Reynolds) report of 
the 71 experts employed by the Finance Committee in 1922 to report on 
foreign and domestic prices shows that importers inyariably sell for as 
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good prices as they can reasonably get and that In every case the price 
of the domestic article determines the price of the imported article. 

No one will import a comparable article unless he can add to the 
foreign price transportation and incidental charges and the entire 
tariff, and seH at a profit. 
A CONGRESSIONAL GIFI—$335,000,000 TO MAKERS OF SIX HEAVY STEEL 

PRODUCTS 
(See table following descriptive matter) 

The rates in the present tariff act of 1922 carelessly give to makers 
of the six heavy steel products first listed in the table, $335,000,000. 

A very small percentage of these products go directly from the 
makers to the consumers—all steel rails, much pipe, and a small per- 
centage of structural shapes, such as are simply cut to length and 
laid across bridges to hold railway rails. The tariff on these is pyra- 
mided, or compounded, very little. Excepting these, probably 0.9 of all 
these heavy products go to other mills to be made into machinery, 
automobiles, cutlery, hardware, and 10,000 other things, or to factories 
making small parts, bolts, fittings, and accessories for a third or finish- 
ing factory, where the original tariff charge is again pyramided till it 
amounts to double the original sum. The tariff costs consumers of 
these six heavy metal products about $770,000,000 annually. 

TWENTY LIGHT METAL PRODUCTS 
(See table following descriptive matter) 

Tarif allowance to makers, $974,000,000. 

Revenue to Government, $11,753,793. 

For each dollar of revenue to the Government (column 8) the indus- 
tries get, on the average, 884. 

Is not this madness? Note these high lights taken from column 8. 


For each dollar of revenue at the eustomhouse $1 

Manufacturers of: 
Electrical machinery and supplies get 
EWE Re Ce a eed DOOR 
Brass, bronze, and copper get 69 
Engines, steam, gas, water (except locomotives) get 1, 088 
Cash registers, accounting and calculating machines get. 3, 879 
OT ee ao EP ad EE ee Aree 1, 726 
Seren for: wood: get. TT. TE 0 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets get 1, 617 
Ä ae. , CERE ee teen IDES tr. ees 172 
WUD TED a oak a ne PO ß ̃ tet BN re 91 
Sewing machines : . ——— 71 

* IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Column 2 shows how exceedingly small our imports as compared with 
domestic production as disclosed in column 1, census of 1927. 

Column 3 shows exports many times larger than imports. 

Column 4 shows, first, the amazingly small percentage of imports to 
domestic production. 

Note especially the following: 

Bolts, nuts, ete., one-half of 1 per cent. 

Hardware, 0.04 of 1 per cent. 

Tinware, 0.003 of 1 per cent. 

Total imports, 26 products, 0.8 of 1 per cent. 

These imports are like a little water trickling over the top of a dam. 
It shows that the dam is full. 

These trickling imports show that the last penny of the tariff has been 
added to domestic prices. So much has been added that importers can 
pay not only the tariff but transportation and incidental charges, and 
sell to some advantage in our market. 

The second part of column 4 shows the per cent of exports to domestic 
production, 

In heavy steel products exports were nearly five times greater than 
imports. 

Imports were a measley 1.1 per cent of domestic production. 

It must be realized that every million dollars carelessly tossed by 
Congress, through the tariff, to an industry costs consumers $2,000,000 
when added to prices, and that it will be added if and so far as the 
manufacturers gre able, making the cost to consumers of these 20 light 
metal products nearly $2,000,000,000 annually. 

The ability of these industries to do without any tariff at all is indi- 
cated somewhat by their exports in 1927 of just one-quarter of a billion 
dollars; that is, $254,849,853. 

Exports were ten times greater than imports on these highly finished 
products, and seven times greater on the 26 products, heavy and light, 
taken together. 

These tariff duties were secured from Congress by the same sort of 
scheming, control of committees, and political pressure evidenced in 
past months in the attempt to get even higher duties than now. 

If Congress now perpetuates these duties, or fails to reduce them 
greatly, it is putting itself in the place of those who in 1922 got these 
duties by means thoroughly understood and condemned. 

TOTAL TARIFF COST, 26 METAL PRODUCTS, LIGHT AND HEAVY —$1,309,000,000— 
COSTING CONSUMERS ABOUT TWICE THIS 

These figures are staggering. 

Criticism is invited that these figures are preposterous. The act of 
1922 now operative is preposterous. Consequently its effect upon 
American life must be preposterous. Its evil proposals can not be 
fully nor always be enforced by the beneficiaries. It gives them, how- 
ever, the supporting arm of the Government for price fixing and price 
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maintenance, with the consumers’ recourse only in the Department of 
Justice against proven unlawful practices to which this tariff incites its 
beneficiaries. 
TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF TARIFF REVENUE 
(See preceding descriptive text) 

Column 1 shows production values at factory prices. 

Column 2 shows imports. Note exceedingly small amount compared 
with exports and production. 

Column 8 shows exports. Note large percentage compared with 
imports. 

Column 4 shows percentage to production, first, of imports; second, 
of exports. 
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Column 6 shows revenue to Government on imports (values shown 
in column 2) from the tariff. Note infinitesimal amount compared with 
Private revenue derived by manufacturers from the same source 
(column .7). 

Column 7 shows tariff allowance to manufacturers (protection) 
usually, but not always added in full to his prices. Whatever is added 
is usually doubled and sometimes trebled in retail prices to consumers. 

Column 8 shows a comparison of the allowance to manufacturers 
permitted by the tariff (private revenue) for each dollar of publie rey- 
enue derived, and the ultimate cost to consumers of this private 
allowance. 

Column 9 shows the percentage of the value of their products re- 
ceived by the wage earners for their labor. 


Production (census 1927) and relation of imports, exports, revenue, and protection 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Tariff Tariff 
Im For each dollarrey- 

Domestic | {mports Per cent of pro- Industries revenue to |allowanceto] “enue to Govern- | p R 

tion duction Govern- manufe A er cen 

ARN 3 ment | (protection) | men wages to 

produc 

tion, 
Census, 1927 1927 1927 
ae | Dow Per cent 
268, 414, 4, 143, 450 21.2 
115, 101, % 348,018 20.8 
100, 426,778 | 191,512 81 
Sunes =e 15 
d 811,408 2 6 441 Whre and wrerE————.—.—.—.—.fĩ—f“ f. fc. ff a 
1, 869, 735, 861 | 20, 749, 775 Total, 6 heavy-metal produets 1 Fae 8 17 3 
ais a sea metal products: 
248 238, 083 762, 51 . 8 . 500 7, 000, 000 22 7 
0 M 53,204 | 2,457,787 e 2 21 
12, 973, 734 127,009 | 2, 804, 076 21.6 Ba! RE ER EAS 43,960 . 000, 000 39.7 
11, 882, 304 5, 973 971, 590 &2 Screws, wood.. 1,493 2000, 000 36.0 
208, 253, 586 74,8343 | 7,820, 477 3.8 Hardware. 45,193 78. 000, 000 20.2 
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The plea that the tariff is for the “ protection of American labor“ is 
shown by the above table to be merely a “ catchword.” While labor is 
protected slightly, it does not personally benefit to any great extent, the 
protection mostly going into his employer's pockets. 

The table also shows that the tariff does not merely regulate im- 
ports it practically prohibits them. Of the products considered above, 
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only 0.8 of 1 per cent of the value of the domestic production gets 


by the tariff! wall in imports. Exports, while relatively small to 
production, are many times greater than imports, The consuming 
public pays the cost of this protection, but so indirectly that it does 
not realize the imposition and wonders why the cost of living is so 
great. 


—4 and wages with their relation io production; tariff rates, their relation to wages, and the tariff protection 
909 (fiscal year 1914), act of 1913 (year 1919), and act of 1522 (year 1927) 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, in conformity with what my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] has just 
said touching the little or no effect of the tariff upon the price 
of shoes, I desire to say that I had an interesting conversation 
this morning with a leading business man of St. Louis, Mo., 
who is acquainted with the shoe industry, He told me of the 
proceedings and action of the recent annual meeting in St. Louis 
of the retail dealers’ association. St. Louis is a great shoe mar- 
ket. Of the 300,000,000 pairs of shoes which are made in this 
country annually St. Louis manufactures 54,000,000 pairs. At 
this annual meeting of the retail dealers’ association, held just 
a few days ago, retail merchants ordered $25,000,000 worth of 
shoes for early delivery. The general consensus of opinion 
amongst wholesale and retail dealers touching shoes was that 
no tariff upon shoes was needed. They pointed out, in their 
argument upon the subject, the fact that the tariff is such an 
infinitesimal part of the cost of the shoe that it is not worth 
very much consideration. They also called attention to the 
multiplied elements which are present in creating the cost of 
the shoe to the ultimate consumer. First, the Shoe Machinery 
Trust; second, the selling understanding amongst manufactur- 
ers; third, the selling agreements amongst wholesale dealers; 
and, fourth, in practically every community the selling under- 
standing among retail merchants. Those factors, they stated, 
so multiplied the cost of the shoe that the appreciation of value 
which is due to the tariff is infinitesimal. The prophecy at that 
meeting was that we have never confronted a period more 
hopeful to the shoe industry than the coming year. There was 
emphasized at the meeting the happy fact that the American 
shoe dealer has not only added to the quality of his shoe but 
he has multiplied his production, increased his market, and has 
now reached a place where it is not necessary to worry about 
protecting him against the cheaper manufacturing possibilities 
of the Old World. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Minneapolis 
Tribune, a high-class Republican newspaper, which is printed 
at Minneapolis, Minn., has been giving very careful, indeed, 
intensive study to the subject of the tariff, particularly as it 
affects the interests of the farmer, being printed, as it is, in 
the very heart of the exclusively agricultural section of the 
country. On July 24, 1929, it printed an editorial upon the sub- 
ject which is now before the Senate—the duty on hides. I 
ask that the article may be read from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The article will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, Wednesday, July 24, 1929] 
WHAT PRICE HIDES 


Citizens of Minnesota and the Northwest ought to acquaint themselyes 
fully with the hides-leather-and-shoes deal provided by the Hawley tariff 
bill. 

The farmer, to begin with, wanted a tariff on hides. This request was 
perfectly legitimate in view of the tariff promises made him during the 
campaign. And it was granted. He was given his 10 per cent duty. 

But industry retorted by demanding “compensatory duties.” 

It asked and received a series of duties ranging from 10 per cent to 
80 per cent on leather goods. 

And industry asked and received a duty of 20 per cent on boots, shoes, 
and other footwear. 

In principle nothing is to be urged against the compensatory arrange- 
ment. The sole question is whether the farmer profits by it, whether 
he breaks even by it or whether he is trimmed by it. 

The Tribune has sought information on this point, and its researches 
have brought to light the following approximate results: 

Assuming that the tariff on hides effects a proportionate increase in 
price, it will increase the Minnesota farmer's income $540,000 a year. 

Assuming that the tarif on leather goods and shoes effects a propor- 
tionate increase in price, it will increase the Minnesota farmer's living 
and producing costs $2,600,000 a year. 

Thus the Minnesota farmer gains $540,000 and loses $2,600,000 by 
the exchange. 

These calculations are predicated upon an increased cost of $1.20 per 
pair of shoes. They reckon with a 5-person farm family, allow for the 
purchase of two pairs of shoes each year by each individual, and include 
a slight provision for repair costs. They also make a slight provision 
for the increased cost of harness and saddles. They make no proyision 
for the increased costs of leather belting, leather gloves, leather mittens, 
leather pocketbooks, leather purses, leather trunks, leather suitcases, 
leather bags, and unclassified leather goods. 

Our whole 7-State area, on the same basis, will gain $2,600,000 in 
increased income from hides. 

And it will lose $12,600,000 in increased living and producing costs. 

Should the present duties remain in the tariff bill eventually passed, 
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our section of the country could therefore look forward to the cheerful 
prospect of losing $10,000,000 a year on the hides-leather-and-shoes 
transactions. 

In this particular trade the farmer passes out a $5 bill every time 
he recelyes a dollar in return, 

The hides-leather-and-shoes deal is intolerable from the point of view 
of our section of the country. Our representatives should either Insist 
that industry's compensatory duties be lowered to a level related in 
some vague way to sanity or reject the whole arrangement altogether. 
A duty on hides is desirable, and even necessary, but not at any com- 
pensatory price. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I realize that probably most 
if not all the Members of the Senate have made up their minds 
as to how they will vote on the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Opp]; but, regardless of that, there 
are some phases of this question which I desire to lay before 
the Senate for its consideration. 

I recognize the strong call which anything that can be labeled 
“asricultural relief” makes upon all of us who come from agri- 
cultural States. My sympathies all my life have been with 
agriculture, because my father, who is now 76 years of age, is 
a farmer, and last year raised a fair-sized crop of corn and 
tobacco. Until I was past 21 years of age I lived upon a farm 
and my associations and sympathies and activities have been 
largely agricultural. So anything that sounds like possible 
relief to agriculture is bound to receive not only from myself 
but from mest Members of the Senate, especially those who come 
from agricultural sections, at least sympathetic if not favorable 
consideration. 

There are two prongs to the question which is now before the 
Senate, one of them being whether we shall adopt the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada proposing a specific duty of 
6 cents per pound on green hides and a specific duty of 10 cents 
on dry hides as a substitute for the 10 per cent ad valorem duty 
on both green and dried hides carried in the bill as reported, 
there being, as I understand, no distinction in the bill between 
green and dried hides imported into the United States. The 
Senate committee proposal is for a 10 per cent duty on all hides. 

A 6 per cent specific duty per pound, assuming the average 
price of hides to be 18 cents per pound, is the equivalent of 3344 
per cent ad valorem. The statement has been made that the 
average price of hides at this time is in the neighborhood of 15 
cents per pound, which would increase the ad valorem duty 
represented by the 6 cents specific duty carried in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada. The average price in 1928 
for all kinds of hides in the United States, of course, includes 
not only the skillfully prepared hides which come out of the 
packing houses, but also the unskillfully prepared and unskill- 
fully removed hides which are sold by individual farmers in 
small numbers, which are classified as country hides as distin- 
guished from packer hides. 

I desire to draw some comparisons between the decline in 
agricultural population and the decline in cattle population in 
the United States; and I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to the effect or the lack of effect upon the price of cattle 
and of hides under legislation that previded a larger tariff than 
that which is involved in the Senate committee amendment, and 
which provided about one-half the tariff provided even in the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

The farm population of the United States in the past 20 
years not only has not increased in proportion to the increase 
of population of the whole country but it has actually decreased 
in numbers. 

In 1910—20 years ago—there were 31,400,000 people living on 
the farms of the United States. 

By 1920 the number had decreased to 31,000,000. 

In 1921 it was 30,600,000, in 1922 it was 30,200,000, in 1923 it 
was 29,800,000, in 1924 it was 29,400,000, in 1925 it was 28,981,. 
000, in 1926 it was 28,502,000, in 1927 it was 27,853,000, and in 
1928 the farm population of the United States was 27,699,000. 

So that as our total population in the last 20 years has in- 
ereased from about 77,000,000 to 120,000,000 our farm popula- 
tion has decreased from more than 31,000,000 in actual numbers 
to a little more than 27,000,000. As our total population has 
increased in the United States not only has farm population 
decreased but the cattle population—by which I mean the 
number of cattle on the farms of this country—has decreased 
by even a larger proportion than the population of people as 
estimated by the Census Bureau. 

In 1840 there were on the farms in the United States 14,- 
972,000 head of cattle. That included milch cows, which have 


been referred to here to-day as a part of the cattle population 
of the United States. 
In 1850 the number of cattle had increased to 16,000,000. 
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The number of cattle increased each year, with some fluctua- 
tions, until 1900, when the number of cattle in the United States, 
exclusive of calves, was 43,902,000. Until 1900 calyes were not 
counted by the Department of Agriculture or by the Census 
Bureau in estimating the number of cattle on the farms of 
this country; but, exclusive of calyes, in 1900 the number of 
cattle was 43,902,000, In 1892 it had been as high as 54,000,000; 
but by 1900 it had declined from the high figure of 54,000,000— 
which was the high figure prior to 1900, exclusive of calves— 
to a little more than 43,000,000. 

In 1900 the census of cattle in the United States included 
calves; and from that date until now calves are included in 
all estimates by the Census Bureau or by the Department of 
Agriculture as to the number of cattle included in the total 
cattle population of the country. In 1900 the census of cattle, 
including calves, was 67,720,000. 

From 1900 to 1929, with varying fluctuations, the number of 
all cattle on the farms of the United States decreased from 
67,720,000 to 55,751,000, 

In 1850 the number of cattle on farms, other than milch cows, 
was 9,693,000. The figures which I gave at the beginning of my 
remarks included milch cows; but in 1850 the number of cattle, 
exclusive of milch cows, was 9,693,000. In 1892 it had risen to 
37,651,000. These figures prior to 1900 did not include calves; 
but in 1900 calves began to be included, and all amounted to 
50,584,000 in 1900, exclusive of milch cows. 

From 1900 to 1929, with various fluctuations, the number of 
cattle on the farms of the United States, including calves but 
not including milch cows, had decreased from 50,584,000 to 
83,931,000. 

In other words, Mr. President, while the population of the 
United States in 30 years has increased practically 3344 per 
cent, during the same period the number of cattle in the United 
States on the farms has decreased in practically the same 
proportion, 

This, in my judgment, has not been due to the fact that there 
has or has not been a tariff on cattle or on hides; but it has 
been due very largely to the fact that as our population has 
increased, and the people have gone out into the plains and on 
to the mountains, and have taken up the lands of the West and 
mid-West, and have divided their farms, a larger number of 
acres were required for the production of ordinary crops to 
support the people, and as a consequence fewer acres were left 
upon which to graze cattle; and it has been the history of our 
country for the last 30 years, which bas marked the intensive 
increase in our population, that constantly and consistently the 
number of cattle has been proportionately decreased in propor- 
tion to the increase in our population. 

That would seem to be a paradoxical situation, because in- 
evitably and naturally, as our population has increased, our 
consumption of leather, of shoes, of harness, of hand bags, and 
of all other products of leather, lias necessarily increased, unless 
the increase has been checked by a proportionate increase in 
the use of all forms of substitutes in making bags and leather 
products, even shoes and trunks and other commodities which 
are usually considered as the products of the leather industry. 

We know by our observation that the manufacture of hand 
bags and of trunks is now very largely made up of substitutes; 
and it is the rarest thing among the traveling public to find a 
trunk or a suit case made entirely out of leather, while on the 
contrary, we find a large proportion of hand bags, and especfally 
of suit cases and trunks, made of various substitutes known as 
compositions of one kind and another, which have naturally 
come in to take the place of leather in the manufacture of these 
articles. 

Not only has there been a decrease proportionately in the use 
of leather on account of the substitution of other commodities 
for the things which were manufactured out of leather in 
former days, but in proportion as our population has increased 
we have become smaller consumers of beef as a meat; and I 
think everybody admits that cattle are sold largely on account 
of their beef. Especially is this true of beef cattle. It may not 
be true of dairy cattle. It may not be true of the fine strains 
of enttle that are used exclusively for breeding purposes. The 
price which they bring is not based upon their beef value, be- 
cause they are not ordinarily sold for beef; but I am speaking 
now of the proportionate use or consumption of beef cattle in 
the United States from which hides are obtained. 

As our population has increased from 77,000,000 in 1900 to 
120,000,000 in 1930, our cattle population—if I may use that 
term—has decreased from 50,000,000 head to only about 
33,000,000 head. I am speaking now exclusively of beef cattle 
and not of dairy or miich cattle. 

Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator raised the same question yes- 
terday, if I remember correctly, in the statistics on the produc- 
tion of cattle. If the Senator recalls, about 1919 there was 
general depression all over the country; and in addition to this 
depression that was continental and national in extent there 
was also a drought which extended all over the western coun- 
try. That drought decimated and decreased the number of 
cattle in the country from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian 
line. Herds were reduced through increased marketing and 
through losses on the ranges, which were not as heavy as they 
were in the old, wide-open range days; but there were many, 
many influences that entered into the decimation of the herds. 

Mr. BARKLEY, If the Senator will permit, what was the 
year referred to as the year of the drought? 

Mr. KENDRICK. In 1919, just at the close of the World 
War, this drought occurred, and it continued for a period of 
2 or 3 or 4 years. Because of the low values of stock, there 
was no encouragement to producers to increase their number. 
Now, I am not going to impose upon the Senator's time 
3 Mr. BARKLEY. That is all right. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator, for there is no Senator on the floor: for whom I have 
greater respect than I have for the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I thank the Senator for that statement. 
The fact is that there was a time not many years ago when 
there was overproduction of livestock, when the Nation pro- 
duced more than it consumed, and millions and millions of 
cattle were exported. 

The decreased production has been occasioned more largely 
by lowered prices and unsatisfactory returns on production, and 
there will be not much of an increase until the return is better 
even than it is now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that according to 
the figures-contained in the 1928 Agricultural Yearbook, which 
is the latest Agricultural Yearbook published, and which, of 
course, we accept as being authority, in 1917 there were in the 
United States 32,700,000 beef cattle, Im 1918 there were 35,- 
100,000. Of course the production had been temporarily in- 
creased on account of the war and the demand for meats, and 
the urgent request of our Government and of all governments 
upon the farmers to increase their agricultural products, not 
only of grains, but of cattle. So that in 1918 beef cattle in the 
United States numbered 35,100,000. In 1919, the year referred 
to by the Senator, the number was 36,200,000, and in 1920, the 
year following the drought referred to by the Senator, there 
were 35,778,000 beef cattle in the United States, a drop of about 
400,000 head between 1919 and 1920, Which was not as great a 
drop as has occurred in consecutive years at other periods of 
our history, independent of any drouth to which it might be 
attributed. 

In 1921 the number of beef cattle was 34,755,000; in 1922 it 
was 34,805,000, a slight increase; and then on down until in 
1929 the number of beef cattle in the United States, as given by 
the Department of Agriculture, was 23,833,000, So that the 
decrease in the number of beef cattle, which is the source of our 
hide industry, can not be attributed to any drouth, because the 
drouth occurred only in 1919, and the decrease in beef cattle in 
this country since that time has been almost 12,000,000 head. 

During a part of the time referred to by me in the figures 1 
gave awhile ago there was a tariff of 15 per cent ad valorem on 
hides. I am coming to that a little later, however. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr, Président, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr, KENDRICK. My point was intended to show that the 
country is capable of producing every animal that ean be con- 
sumed in the Nation, which is shown by the fact that we have 
more than once produced more than the domestic market needs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the Senator speaking of beef as a food? 

Mr. KENDRICK. No; I am speaking of the number of beef 
cattle. We have in the past exported on the hoof and in car- 
casses millions of head of cattle to different places in Europe, 
We sent millions of pounds of beef to our soldiers and to the 
Allied forces during the World War. My statement is to show 
that that can be done again with this industry on a sound, 
economic basis, and it will be done if the situation is such that 
production is encouraged. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the population of our country 
has increased in the last 30 years by a little more than 3314 
per cent. In 1900 the number of beef cattle was 37,500,000, 
with a population of only 77,000,000 people, but in 1929, with 
120,000,000 people, there are only 23,833,000 beef cattle. 
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Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, the Senator agrees, does he 
not, that increased profits in an industry means increased pro- 
duction? : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I think that is ordinarily a safe rule 
by which to be guided, but in so far as this pertains to a tariff 
on hides, I do not think that anyone can successfully contend 
that the falling off in the number of beef cattle in the United 
States from thirty-seven and a half million 30 years ago to 
23,000,000 now can be attributed to the lack of a tariff on hides, 
when the price of hides has gone up from about 7½ or 8 cents a 
pound to an average now of about 18 cents per pound. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will indulge 
me, I think the question of hides is, of course, more or less 
incidental, but I believe the figures will show, if one cares to 
consult the figures, that the increase in the hides is not pro- 
portioned to any increase there may be in the price of the beef 
or the animal. 

Now, just one word more. I have never yet seen or known the 
time in connection with statistics on livestock when I had any 
great amount of faith in the correctness of those statistics. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator agrees, then, with the famous 
remark about the various divisions of liars? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Perhaps the figures are not intended to 
lie, but just the same, the kind of information that can be ob- 
tained as to the number of cattle in the country is of an indefi- 
nite sort, and it is very largely, from that viewpoint, a question 
of guessing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The only statistics we have as to the number 
of animals in the country at any given time is that which we 
obtain from the Government, and while it may be true that there 
are some inaccuracies in the figures, we accept those figures as 
being fairly accurate for all purposes for which they may be 
needed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator has alluded to that fact, but 
I do not know that he has dwelt on it to the extent he might 
have done. My own observation, and I believe it is the expe- 
rience of others, is that there is no doubt but that there has 
been a falling off, a decrease, in the demand for beef as food. 
The population of the country is not eating the amount of beef it 
used to eat. Is not that true? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely, and I mentioned that in order 
to emphasize the fact that the falling off in the production of 
cattle in this country is not due to the fact that we are not 
wearing shoes any longer, because we all are wearing them, but 
it is due to the fact that the population, as it has increased, 
has invaded the territory formerly used for grazing purposes 
by cattle, and in proportion as our population has increased, 
we have become smaller consumers of beef as a food. These 
things, and not the price of hides or the sale of hides, account 
for the decrease in the number of cattle in the United States. 

I mention that because of this fact, that it has been urged 
here that if this tariff on hides be levied by Congress, it wil! 
result in an increase in the production of cattle in the United 
States, Of course, if that were true, and it resulted in an 
increase in the production of cattle, so long as the law of supply 
and demand prevailed in the markets, that would have a 
tendency to drive down the price of cattle, if the increase were 
more than our absorbing consumption could take care of, and 
eyen if there were a benefit accruing to the farmer as a result 
of the tariff on hides, it would be nullified by the increase in 
the production of cattle and the consequent reduction in the 
average price the farmer received for his cattle. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Just one other thought. The Senator has 
alluded to the fact that at certain periods there was a duty of 
15 per cent on hides. In recent years hides have been on the 
free list. I would be glad if the Senator would point out to us 
the effect of the imposition of the duty, so far as it can be 
shown from the statistics, Did hides go up when that duty was 
imposed? 3 

Mr. BARKLEY. I referred to that fact in a colloquy with 
the Senator from Massachusetts a short time ago, but I had 
just reached that point in my remarks, 

Under the Dingley law, enacted in 1898, there was a 15 per 
cent duty on hides. Yet during the period that law was in 
effect, the number of cattle, including calves, but excluding 
milch cows, decreased from 41,000,000 to 37,000,000. So that 
during the period when there was a 15 per cent duty on hides, 
when our population was less, when there was more territory 
obtainable and usable for the grazing of cattle, the number of 
beef cattle in the United States.decreased 4,000,000 during the 
eight or nine years in which the 15 per cent duty was levied on 
hides, 

Mr. FLETCHER, How about the price? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Let me make just this further observation, 
that in 1909, when the Payne-Aldrich bill was enacted, cattle 
brought $17.50 per head in the United States, on the average, 
according to the Department of Agriculture statistics. Of 
course, that includes all sorts of cattle, good, bad, and ind‘ffer- 
ent. The average price of high-grade beef cattle was much 
higher, but in 1909 the average price of all cattle in the United 
States, which included calves, was $17.50 per head. 

Although the tariff on hides was removed, the price rose to 
$26.36 per head on the average in 1913, and in 1914 to $31.15. 
Of course, the fact that war broke out in Europe had a very 
large part in the sudden increase in the price of cattle from 
1913 to 1914. 

Answering the Senator’s question as to the effect of the tariff 
on hides, when the Dingley law was enacted in 1898 the average 
price of hides in the United States was 914 cents a pound. In 
1908, the year before the repeal of the Dingley tariff on hides, 
the ayerage price was 9 cents a pound. So that with a 15 per 
cent tariff on hides from 1898 to 1908, a period of 10 years, the 
average price of hides to the farmers of the United States 
declined from 914 to 9 cents. 

I do not contend—and nobody could contend—that that de- 
crease was due to the tariff. I do not mean to intimate that 
the levying of a 15 per cent tariff on hides in 1898 resulted in a 
reduction in the average price of hides by 1908, but what I am 
saying is that, in spite of the 15 per cent duty, hides went down 
in price in the 10-year period covered by the Dingley 15 per cent 
rate. 

Sie KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator should bear in mind and not 
fail to make plain that the cost of shoes to the consumer also 
declined during the time that duty was on hides. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not the exact figures as to the prices 
of shoes for each of the years from 1898 to 1908. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That, I think, is a matter of record. When 
the duty was placed upon hides in the first place I understand 
there was the same discussion here as to the increased cost of 
shoes and leather goods. Instead of that prophecy proving 
true, there was the unusual result of a constant decrease in the 
price of shoes. Since the duty on hides was repealed and the 
manufacturers have had what they claim to be the benefit of 
free raw material the prices of leather goods of all kinds have 
constantly increased. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The point I was making is that the tariff 
for 10 years did not benefit hides. It did not prevent a reduc- 
tion in the price of hides, If the Senator’s statement is true, 
that the price of shoes went down, the logical answer is that a 
tariff of 15 per cent did nobody any good. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Was there a compensatory duty placed on shoes 
or the manufactures of leather when the Dingley bill put a tariff 
of 15 per cent on hides? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was not. There was no tariff on 
either leather or shoes at that time. There was simply a duty 
of 15 per cent on hides. 

Mr. SMITH. And hides declined? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Hides declined from 9% cents to 9 cents, 
on the average. The Senator from Wyoming said that shoes 
declined, but I am not able to verify that statement, because I 
have not looked into that phase of it. 

Mr. SMITH. Then I think the Senator’s conclusion that it 
did nobody any good is evident from the statement of the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. While the price of hides was lower at the 
end of the period referred to, they were higher in proportion to 
the price received for cattle at that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it is a fair assumption that the price 
of cattle also went down, but it was the contention of those who 
advocated and finally succeeded in including a 15 per cent rate 
in the Dingley bill that to add that duty to hides would protect 
the cattle and result in an increased price for the animal, 
whereas the animal and the hide went down together. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. After hides were put on the free list 
what was the effect on the price of hides? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Hides have been on the free list since 1909. 
In 1909 the average price per pound of hides was 12.7 cents. 
In 1913 it had gone up to 14.5 cents and has constantly increased 
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until, according to the Department of Agriculture, for 1928 it 
Was an average of about 18 cents per pound. In other words. 
since 1909 the price of hides has doubled although they have 
been on the free list, 

In 1919 the average price of cattle had gone up to $44.22. Of 
course, that was emphasized largely by war conditions. But in 
1928 the average value of all cattle per head in the United 
States, including calves and excluding milch cows, was $38.95. 
If from 1898 to 1908 a tariff of 15 per cent on hides neither in- 
creased the price nor stopped the decrease in the production of 
animals, how can we hope that a 10 per cent duty now will work 
a different result either in the price of hides or in the produe- 
tion of beef cattle? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr, BARKLEY, Certainly. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In the first place I think a 10 per cent 
duty would be insufficient and would be of very little help to the 
industry. In the next place, if the Senator would like to have 
me do so, I should like to explain a fact in connection with the 
industry which is not generally considered, but is true never- 
theless, 

Up to a few years ago the average age of cattle marketed 
for beef was very much more than it is at the present time. 
There has been for some years and is now going on an increas- 
ing demand for short-age or baby beef, and therefore the mar- 
kets of the country may be supplied, and adequately supplied, with 
a very much more limited number of cattle known by the Aus- 
tralians as “store” cattle; that is, the supply from which the 
annual marketing is drawn. As an illustration of these facts, 
up to not farther back than five or six years ago many thou- 
sands of cattle were marketed at 4 and 5 years of age. 

Now, the average age of marketed animals is 8 years, 
but there is a continually decreasing number of cattle marketed 
to-day at 2 years old and a steadily increasing number mar- 
keted at a year old. It is easy to foresee that within another 
five years’ time the majority of the herds of the country will 
send their calf crop to market at 6 months old in lieu of the 
3, 4, and 5 year old. That means an elimination of the beef 
cattle between the ages of 6 months and 4 to 5 years, and yet 
the market will be adequately supplied because of the intensive 
feeding program which is carried on. An animal a year old 
now, for instance, weighs as much going over the scales as 
5 or 6 or 7 years ago it would have weighed at 3 years old. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That very tendency, I will say to the 
Senator, will have the effect of still further reducing the number 
of mature beef cattle in the country, and that automatically 
will haye a tendency to reduce the quantity of leather produced 
by the beef cattle and make it necessary for us to import an 
even larger proportion of the leather necessary to shoe the 
people of the United States and to make the harness and 
other things which are made from leather, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Will the Senator permit me to snggest 
another thing in connection with that statement? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Every step in this change in the livestock 
industry has been characterized by an increased cost in pro- 
duction, It will be just as necessary for the industry to have 
that much more protection than it has now as is the difference 
in the ages and the increased cost of production, 

Mr, BARKLEY. Of course, I realize the cost of production 
of all agricultural products has increased. Whether the in- 
crease in the production of cattle, which do not require culti- 
vation but in large measure are produced upon grazing lands 
in large areas of natural grasses that require no cultivation, 
has kept pace with the increase in the cost of producing other 
agricultural products I am not prepared to say, but I doubt 
seriously whether it has, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield further to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to occupy too much time, 
but I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I will promise to be brief. Ever since 
we had a central marketing of livestock, particularly the cattle 
and mutton business has been in a state of transition. No 


change has been so radical in the industry as the one that has 
occurred in the past 10 years when the owners of the millions 
of livestock which formerly grazed on the open domain of the 
West, west of the Missouri River, covering an empire of country, 
were driven to change their plan of grazing from a free, untaxed 
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range to one of which the owners must either own or lease 
every foot of land and, if they own it, pay very high taxes on it. 
So I assert that the cost of cattle delivered in the market to-day 
is $4 and $5 to where it used to be $1 some 20 years ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the question which confronts 
us as the friends of agriculture is whether the 10 per cent duty, 
or the 6 cents specific duty, amounting to 35 or 40 per cent ad 
valorem, will inure to the benefit of the farmer. If it will inure 
to his benefit, will it inure to his benefit to the extent of the 
tariff, or if not to the entire extent of the tariff, to what extent 
will it benefit him? If we are prepared to admit that it will 
benefit him to some extent, then the natural inquiry is, Will the 
disadvantages which accrue to him outweigh the benefits that 
accrue to him, and if so, to what extent? 

I think that is a very material inquiry. It is of no benefit to 
levy a 10 per cent duty on hides, assuming even that the grower 
of cattle and the seller of hides will reap the entire benefit of 
the 10 per cent duty; if, on the average and on the whole, the 
growers of cattle and the sellers of hides are to be required to 
pay more for the products of leather than they are now paying, 
9 0 increase may be attributable to the increase in the tariff 
on hides, 

Mr, BROOKHART. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I invite the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the 10 per cent duty on hides is not at all attractive to 
those representing the farmers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that they are opposed to it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; they are against it. We would just 
as soon have free hides as a duty of only 10 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that, but I am talking about the 
bill as it is before us. I realize that those who ask for a tariff 
on hides are not satisfied with 10 per cent. A tariff of 6 cents a 
pound on green hides and 10 cents a pound on dry hides con- 
verted into ad valorem terms means about 33 to 40 per cent 
ad valorem, 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is the proposition which is before 
the Senate now and not the 10 per cent rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am undertaking to discuss the whole ques- 
tion. The same rule applies. If we may assume that the farmer 
will be benefited to any extent by a 10 per cent duty, then we 
may assume that if a 40 per cent duty is levied he will be bene- 
fited four times as much. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is a good argument, all right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On the contrary, if by levying the 10 per 
cent duty and the consequent compensatory duties levied upon 
the products of leather he is injured by a 10 per cent duty, then 
we may multiply his damages by 4 in undertaking to determine 
whether either by a 6-cent or a 10 per cent rate he is to be bene- 
fited or injured, 

Mr. BROOKHART. That would be a good argument against 
us if we were conceding that the compensatory rates provided 
in the bill are right; but we are not conceding that. For in- 
stanee, if the rate proposed is 10 per cent on hides and 20 per 
cent on shoes, we concede that about 3.6 per cent only is com- 
pensatory on shoes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that, but the Senator and I some- 
times refuse to make concessions, and the Senate levies the rate 
regardless of our position. I am assuming that the bill brought 
here by the Senate Finance Committee increases the compen- 
satory and protective rates, because we can not describe 15 and 
20 per cent ad valorem on‘shoes and leather goods as merely 
compensatory. It contains an element of protection, and we 
must take the measure as it has been brought here by the 
Finance Committee. Assuming that we are unable to change 
the rates brought here by the committee, and assuming the bill 
as now before us, and further assuming that the Senator from 
Iowa and others are able to adopt the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie], I think the natural conclu- 
sion is that those who are demanding 20 per cent on shoes, based 
on a 10 per cent rate on hides, will undertake to provide a com- 
pensatory and protective rate on shoes, based upon 6 cents a 
pound on hides, just as they have undertaken to do that, based 
on 10 per cent on hides. We must take into consideration the 
legislative probabilities based upon the fundamental proposition 
of whatever the rate will be on hides. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator claim that it requires 
20 per cent on shoes to compensate for 10 per cent on hides? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. On the contrary, I deny it. But the 
bill brought here by the committee provides 20 per cent, and 
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there will be able gentlemen here urging that, after the hide 
has gone through the various processes of manufacture and 
production in the leather, the 20 per cent will be necessary. I 
will say to the Senator that a large group of shoe manufacturers 
are requesting, imploring, and demanding a duty on shoes, even 
if we let hides remain on the free list. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am familiar with that situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So I am undertaking to visualize this pro- 
posal not as the Senator and I might frame it if he and I were 
appointed a committee to work it out but as it probably will be 
framed either on the floor of the Senate or as a result of the 
conference which may some day occur between the House and 
the Senate on the bill. 

Mr. President, let us consider for just a moment the question 
of whether the farmer is really going to get the benefit of a 
10 per cent tariff or a 30 or a 40 per cent tariff. I am prepared 
to admit that in the bulk there is a greater chance probably for 
him to receive some benefit out of a 30 or 40 per cent tariff on 
hides than out of a 10 per cent duty. But let us take the bill 
us it is here. It may be multiplied by whatever figure 6 cents 
per pound may justify, and the proportionate result will be the 
same, because if a 10 per cent duty on hides justifies a 20 per 
cent duty on shoes, then a 30 per cent duty on hides, it would 
be contended, would justify a 60 per cent duty on shoes, There- 
fore, the logic and argument of the situation are the same what- 
ever may be the rate on hides. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. And, of course, if there exists a trust among 
the manufacturers of shoes, as the Senator from Iowa pointed 
out the other day, and they can fix the price of shoes, they 
will simply raise the price of shoes two or three dollars and 
say to the people that they had to do it by reason of the in- 
creased tariff. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, even though a tariff should be put on 
hides, and shoes should be left on the free list. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr, BARKLEY. If the shoe manufacturers are in a com- 
bination similar to that suggested by the Senator from Iowa 
and the Senator from Tennessee, of course they could get to- 
gether and raise the price of shoes to whateyer figure they 
thought the trade or the public would bear and base that raise 
in price upon the increase of the tariff on the raw material 
out of which they make the shoes. If there should be put on 
shoes a tariff that is commensurate, as they claim, based on 
the tariff on hides, they would haye still greater excuse to in- 
crease the price of shoes to the public. 

Mr. SMITH. And without any guaranty that even with a 
high duty the price of hides would be raised. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely. Of course, there is no guar- 
anty that we can give to the American people as to the limi- 
tations placed upon the price which they must pay to any group 
of men who have the power to fix the price of the product which 
they manufacture and sell to the people. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I merely wanted to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that a tariff can not to any appre- 
ciable degree benefit the product of an organized mass of pro- 
ducers. The man who buys the hides, who fixes the price, can 
determine it in the face of and in spite of any tariff that might 
be imposed on them. That was graphically illustrated here when 
we were called into extraordinary session in order to raise the 
duty on wheat. That action was taken, and every Senator and 
the public at large are familiar with the result. We put a duty 
of about 40 cents a bushel on wheat, and the price of wheat 
slumped and went down about 40 or 50 cents, resulting in no 
good whatever to the wheat grower, and proving absolutely 
that a tariff on the product of an organized mass is, as I haye 
stated, merely a gesture, haying no substance at all in it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Now let us get back to the question of 
whether the farmer is going to receive the benefit of the pro- 
posed tariff on hides. For illustration, let us take an average 
beef steer weighing a thousand pounds and worth $140. The 
buyer of cattle for beef comes riding through the country look- 
ing for cattle of that type to buy for beef purposes and not 
for hides. Those who butcher the cattle either at a butcher 
shop in the local community or at a slaughterhouse of the great 
packers of the Middle West buy them because of their beef 
value. 

Let us assume that such a beef steer is worth $140. The 
average hide on such a steer weighs 55 pounds, and at the 
price of 15 cents a pound, which has been described as the 
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average price this year, a hide on such a beef steer is worth 
$8.25. A 10 per cent duty on the hide—assuming that the pur- 
chaser of that head of cattle is going to allow the farmer the 
entire benefit of the 10 per cent duty on the hide—will amount 
to 82 cents. Before the 10 per cent duty was levied the pur- 
chaser was going to pay the farmer $140 for that beef steer, 
but after the duty is levied we may imagine the purchaser of 
beef cattle saying to the farmer, “ Congress has levied a 10 per 
cent duty on hides, and instead of giving you $140 for the beef 
steer we are going to pay you 5140.82.“ How many purchasers 
of cattle will say even to the farmer that there is a 10 per 
cent duty on hides? But suppose the farmer is sufficiently keen 
and well informed to advise the purchaser that Congress has 
placed a 10 per cent duty on hides; suppose he mentions that 
to the purchaser of that beef steer, how far do you suppose, 
Mr. President, he will get with the purchaser of that steer in 
making him add the 82 cents, assuming, of course, that the 
whole 10 per cent duty is to be applicable and effective? 

If the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada should 
be adopted and the 10 per cent be multiplied by 3, making it 
30 per cent, then $2.42 would be added to the $140 as the origi- 
nal yalue. So neither a 10 per cent duty nor a duty of 6 cents 
per pound, in my judgment, would justify the increase that will 
be levied upon the products which the farmer is required to 
purchase, not only shoes but harness, trunks, bags, and all 
kinds of equipment which are necessary for the successful and 
proper conduct of agricultural operations. 

As has been so repeatedly said during the debate, animals 
are killed for their beef, and their hides are a by-product 
and can not be taken out of the classification of a by-product 
by adding a 10 per cent duty or even a 30 per cent duty. 

So, Mr. President, I do not believe that anybody in the world 
ean guarantee that the farmer will get the benefit of the 10 
per cent duty, and I think we may safely assume that he will 
not receive the benefit of it. Even the advocates of the duty, 
even the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrer] a while ago, only 
claimed that the farmer would receive two-thirds of the benefit 
of this 10 or any other per cent of duty that might be levied 
upon hides. 

Now, Mr. President, let me make some comparisons of the 
so-called benefits as compared to the disadvantages which will 
be brought about by a tariff on hides which will result in a 
greater tariff on shoes and other leather goods. In 1928 the 
State of Maine had 795,000 population and 228,000 head of cat- 
tle, including calves. The number of cattle, including calves, 
killed in Maine in that year was 76,000. So, assuming a 10 per 
cent duty on hides, the benefit to the producers of cattle in the 
State of Maine for 1928 would have been $34,666; but, carrying 
out the rates upon the products of leather in the pending tariff 
bill, the increase would have cost the farmers of Maine $529,994, 
or a net loss of $495,328 to the farmers of the State of Maine. 

The State of New Hampshire in 1928 had 113,000 head of 
cattle and killed 37,666. Assuming that the whole 10 per cent 
would inure to the benefit of the growers of cattle in New 
Hampshire, it would bring them a benefit of $19,146 and cost 
them $303,996, making a net loss of $284,850. 

I do not desire to consume the time of the Senate reading 
these comparative figures for all the States, and, therefore, I 
ask that I may insert the table in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

Mr. WHEELER. Has the Senator the figures with reference 
to Montana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have the figures as to all the States, and 
will insert the table as a whole. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will be glad if the Senator will give the 
figures for Montana. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the table re- 
hc to by the Senator from Kentucky will be printed in the 

ECORD. 


The table is as follows: 


ANNUAL COST OF 10 PER CENT DUTY AND GAIN THEREFROM ADJUSTED TÖ 
CONFORM WITH THE DUTY AS PROPOSED IN THE HOUSE BILL, AS PER 
SCHEDULE FILED BY THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTER BY THB NA- 
TIONAL BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS” ASSOCIATION 
Number of cattle from Statistical Abstract of United States, 1928, 

page 612: Number slaughtered annually estimated at one-third. Total 

in United States in 1927 were 56,872,000 (Abstract, p. 811). Number 

slaughtered, 1927, estimated by Department of Agriculture at 14,000,000 

cattle, 9,030,000 calves; total, 23,030,000. 

Gain from duty figured on basis that of cattle slaughtered one-third 
were calves and that gain to farmer is two-thirds of $1, or $0.67 per 
hide, or two-thirds of 28 cents, or 19 cents per calfskin. 

Cost of duty in increased cost of living estimated at $70,683,123. 
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United States, farmers included. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will call attention to some of the figures 
in addition to those I have already given. The State of Massa- 
chusetts, which is so ably represented by the junior Senator 
from that State [Mr. WatsH] and his colleague [Mr. GILLETT], 
whom we all regret to see retire from the Senate, has a popula- 
tion of 4,290,000 and in 1928 had 178,000 head of cattle, of 
which 59,333 were killed. The income from the 10 per cent duty 
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on the hides of cattle produced in Massachusetts would amount 
to $30,100 a year, but the cost on account of the increase in 
the price of the products of leather would amount to $2,859,871, 
making a total net cost to the State of Massachusetts on ac- 
count of this tariff of $2,829,871. 

The State of New York, with a population of 11,500,000, 
having 1,887,000 head of cattle, and killing last year 629,000 
head, will receive a benefit by this tariff of $319,130, compared 
with a loss of $7,699,923, making a total net loss to the people 
of New York of $7,380,793. 

The State of Ohio, having a population of 6,826,000, and 
having 1,624,000 head of cattle, killed last year 541,333 head. 
The tariff of 10 per cent on hides would bring to the State of 
Ohio an income of $273,597, but, if the compensatory duties 
provided in the Senate biil should be adopted, the people of 
Ohio would pay out $4,550,621 because of that compensatory 
duty, resulting in a net loss of $4,277,024. 

The same proportionate result is applicable to every State in 
the Union. There is only one State among the 48 States that 
would gain by this 10 per cent duty on hides, and that is the 
State of Nevada, and the reason why Nevada would gain is that 
Nevada has more cattle than it has people. There are four 
times as many cattle in Nevada as there are people, and that 
is the only State in the American Union which would gain any- 
thing financialiy or which would fail to lose a considerable 
amount of money by reason of the imposition of this tariff. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] asked me to give 
the figures with reference to Montana. If the Senator from 
Montana will give me his ear, I will give him the figures for 
his own State. 

The population of Montana in 1928 was 549,000. The number 
of cattle and calves in that State was 1,117,000; and they killed 
in that year 372,000 head. Assuming that the whole tariff is 
effective, the increased income to the cattle producers of Mon- 
tana would be $188,531, while the increased cost to the people 
of Montana, including the farmers and the cattie growers them- 
selves, would be $365,996; making a net loss to the State of 
Montana by the imposition of this tariff of $177,465. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course it should be borne in mind that 
the great majority of the farmers in Montana do not raise any 
cattle at all; that the great bulk of the cattle the Senator has 
spoken of in the State are owned by comparatively large farm- 
ers who own great herds, while the great bulk of the farmers 
do not even have any cattle at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It follows that the $188,000 that Montana 
would gain would be divided among a comparatively few people, 
and that the great bulk of the farmers of Montana would 
receive no benefit whatever from this increase in the tariff on 
hides. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The same thing holds true in all the States, 
even a larger proportion in many of them, because it is only in 
the sparsely settled States of the West where these large cattle 
ranches take up a considerable proportion of the acreage and 
the square mileage, and proportionately decrease the number of 
farmers engaged in other agricultural pursuits as compared to 
cattle raisers alone. When, however, we get into the other 
States of this country, both in the East and the West and the 
Middle West, we find that outside of the State of Nevada there 
is a net loss, not only to the people as a whole in those States 
but to the farmers, if considered by themselves, by reason of 
the imposition of this tariff, if it is to be followed up by the 
rates provided in the bill which is now reported from the Senate 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If no duty is imposed on hides, may we 
expect what the Senator has been predicting might come any- 
how? May we expect, in spite of that, these duties on leather 
and on shoes? 


Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think so. I will say to the Senator 
from Florida that if I thought, in spite of our action in refer- 


-ence to raw hides, that the Senate would go ahead and put 


these duties on shoes and leather and harness, I would join 
those who are asking for a duty on hides, because, so far as I 
am concerned, I would not be a party to adding to the expense 
of buying shoes and leather and harness and at the same time 
give the farmer no consideration with reference to hides. 

Let us take the State of Kentucky. We have in Kentucky a 
population of 2,553,000 people. Last year we si aint head 
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of cattle, and we killed in the State 334,333 head. The State 
would have its income from cattle increased, provided the entire 
10 per cent duty were effective, $128,781; but the increase in 
the duties on all leather products by reason of this increase 
would amount in cost to the people of Kentucky to $1,688,649, 
making a total net loss to the people of Kentucky of $1,559,918. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. With the Senator’s permission, I am going 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? — 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not like to, but if the Senator insists—— 

Mr. WHEELER. There are very few Members of the Senate 
present. The Senator from Kentucky has made a very ex- 
haustive study of this subject, and I feel that there should be a 
quorum present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names. 


Allen George La Follette 

Ashurst Gillett McCulloch Smith 

Baird Glass McKellar Smoot 
Barkley Glenn McMaster Steck 

Bin Gof MeNa Steiwer 
Blaine Goldsborough Met Sullivan 
Blease Greene oses Swanson 
Borah Grundy Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Brock H: Nye Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison die ell 
Broussard Hastin Overman dings 
Capper Hatñel Patterson Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes ipps Wagner 
Connally Hebert Pine Walcott 
Copeland Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Jobnson Robsion, Ky. Watson 

Dill Jones Schall Wheeler 
Fess n She 

Fletcher Kendrick Shipstead 

Frazier eyes Shortridge 


The VIC PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, when I was interrupted I 
was giving the result of this tariff with reference to the net 
effect it will have on the various States of the United States. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrer] this morning told 
us about how much it would mean to the State of Kansas to 
add this 6 cents a pound on hides, and of course relatively I 
assume in a smaller degree the same effect would be true of the 
10 per cent duty, because, if a 10 per cent duty is going to do 
any good, a 30 per cent duty will do three times as much good; 
and if a 30 per cent will be beneficial, a 10 per cent duty will 
be one-third as beneficial as a 80 per cent duty. But assuming 
that the entire 10 per cent duty will be effective in the price of 
hides in the State of Kansas, I find that last year there were 
2,465,000 head of cattle in Kansas—including calves, of course— 
that there were 821,666 slaughtered, and that the increased in- 
come to the cattle growers of Kansas by reason of this 10 per 
cent duty would have been $414,000, while the cost to the 
people of Kansas under the Senate bill as proposed here would 
have been $1,223,000, resulting in a net loss of $808,000 to the 
people of Kansas over and above any possible benefit they could 
obtain from it, in spite of the assertions of the Senator from 
Kansas to the contrary. 

In the State of Texas, which has a population of 5,487,000 
people, possessing 5,607,000 head of cattle—a little over one head 
to each man, woman, and child in the State—in the State of 
Texas last year they killed 1,869,000 head of cattle; and if the 
10 per cent had been entirely effective, it would have bronght an 
increased revenue to the cattle growers of Texas amounting to 
$946,000, but it would have cost the people of Texas $3,657,000, 
resulting in a net loss of $2,711,000 to the people of Texas. 

In the State of Iowa, with 2,428,000 people possessing 3,720,- 
000 head of cows and calves, slaughtering 1,240,000, the in- 
come from the duty of 10 per cent would haye amounted to 
$627,000 to the cattle growers of Iowa, assuming that the duty 
was entirely effective, while the cost of that duty would have 
been $1,618,000, resulting in a net loss to the people of the State 
of Iowa of $991,323. 

The same proportion is applicable to every State among the 48 in 
proportion to their population and their cattle population as well, 
except the State of Nevada, as I mentioned a little while ago. 

Mr. President, I ask to have inserted at this point certain 
tables which I have prepared, which I do not wish to read in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Reoorp, as follows: 


Basis of duty on hides and a compensatory duly on leather (assumed duty on cattle hides and calfskins, 10 per cent ad valorem) 


Leather classification quantity 


t ther. 
Oalf and whole kip leather. isai aa 4 00 
tOn the basis of duty furnished by tanneries on each of the leather classifications. 


Rate of duty on hides and a compensatory duty on leather 
[Based on 6 cents a pound on green cattle hides and calfskins) 
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1 — 
u 
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2 
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7 1022 10. 18 
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Unit of quan- Computed 
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Pound 6654) $6. 00 9.00 24.49 
8 70 6.00 8.57 11.31 
70 6.00 8 57 20. 53 
foot... 90 6.00 6. 67 13. 05 
eae 85 6. 00 7.06 20.75 
— 77 6 00 7.79 36. 10 
— 78 6.00 7.69 24 11 
110 6. 00 5. 45 15. 10 
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On the basis of data furnished by tanneries on each of the leather classifications, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let us see what the Finance 
Committee has done with reference to the compensatory duty 
on leather and other articles based upon this 10 per cent duty 
on hides. The Tariff Commission estimates that the proper 
compensatory duty on sole leather, if the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada should be adopted, carrying a tariff of 6 
cents per pound, would be 24.4 per cent ad valorem; that the 
proper compensatory duty on belting leather would be 11.31 per 
cent ad valorem; on harness leather, 20.53 per cent ad valorem ; 
on bag, case, and strap leather, 13.05 per cent ad valorem; on 
upholstery leather, 20.75 per cent ad valorem; on side upper 
leather for the manufacture of shoes, 36.10 per cent; for patent 
side leather, 21.11 per cent; and for calf and whole kip leather, 
15.10 per cent. 

Based upon the 10 per cent ad valorem rate as provided in 
the House bill and the Senate committee bill, the experts from 
the Tariff Commission have estimated that on sole leather the 
proper compensatory duty would be 7.07 per cent; on belting 
leather, 3.25 per cent; on harness leather, 5.75 per cent; on 
bag, case, and strap leather, 3.72 per cent; on upholstery leather, 
5.88 per cent; on side upper leather, 10.19 per cent; on patent 
side leather, 6.04 per cent; and on calf and whole kip leather, 
6.65 per cent. Yet, in spite of these figures submitted by the 
experts of the Tariff Commission, based on a 10 per cent duty 
on hides, the Senate committee has increased the rates of the 
bill as it passed the House to almost three or four times the 
compensatory rates estimated by the Tariff Commission. 

This estimate does not include a proper compensatory duty 
on shoes, because of the difficulty of estimating an average to be 
levied on shoes made up of all kinds of leather and parts of 
leather that go into the manufacture of shoes. But the highest 
duty estimated to be a proper compensatory duty, based on a 10 
per cent ad valorem duty on hides, is 10.19 per cent on side 
upper leather, and, in spite of this, the Finance Committee has 
brought in a bill levying a duty of 20 per cent on shoes, and a 
duty on harness and other forms of leather entirely out of pro- 
portion to the figures estimated by the Tariff Commission based 
upon scientific figures submitted by them. 

Whether we adopt a 10 per cent ad valorem duty on hides or 
the 6 cents per pound specific rate, as provided by the Senator 
from Nevada, or any figure between the two, we may expect, 
either on the floor of the Senate or in the conference committee, 
or as the bill will be finally enacted into law, rates on harness, 
on bridles, on reins, on leather, on shoes, on bags and trunks, 
and all forms of products that go to make up the necessaries of 
life, higher than those which are authorized by the information 
contained in the reports of the United States Tariff Commission. 
In other words, you have multiplied by three or four the rates 
on this manufactured product justified by the 10 per cent on 
hides, 

Mr. President, assuming that these rates are to be carried out 
in the bill, I ask, in all good conscience, are they justified? 
Especially in view of the fact that it is extremely doubtful 
whether the farmers of the United States will receive a single 
dollar of benefit from this increase in the cost of leather, I ask, 
in good conscience, is there any excuse for heaping a burden of 
from ninety-five to one hundred and twenty million dollars on 
the people of the United States, one-third of whom are farmers, 
by an increase in the cost of the leather they consume, which 
can not be avoided, no matter how much they may seek to 
economize? 

I have here a clipping from the Wall Street Journal of Octo- 
ber 15, 1929, with reference to the question of leather: 

Report by American Hide & Leather Co. for the 12 weeks ended Sep- 
tember 21, showing net income, the first since the close of 1927, marks 
the beginning of realization on the present management's 2-year pro- 
gram of practical internal reorganization. 


That leads me to suggest that there is and has been a serious 
depression in the leather market. I do not desire to deny or 
dispute that fact. But the depression in the leather market, 
like that in the shoe market, the coal market, and the sugar 
market, has been the result not so much of foreign importations 
into the United States, but it has been the result of overcapitali- 
zation, oyerstocking, overmanufacturing, and overdevelopment, 
and it has been largely the result of the use of substitutes for 
leather, not only in the manufacture of trunks and handbags 
and suitcases, but even of shoes, which has materially affected 
the market for leather in the United States. But in spite of 
that situation we find from the Wall Street Journal of October 
15 that the American Hide & Leather Co. has made a decided 
improvement in its earnings because it has reorganized, because 
it has charged off a lot of the unnecessary items, because it has 
reduced its operations to a scientific basis, and by reason of 
these modern methods it has been able to wipe out the red 
figures and is now well upon the way to attractive profits, 
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This involves changes in production methods, elimination of surplus 
capacity, and a strengthening of financial position, 


If there is any depression in the shoe market of the United 
States, so far as the manufacturers are concerned, it is largely 
due to the fact that their capacity is about twice as much as 
the needs of the American people. Those factories which are 
uneconomically organized and uneconomically managed can 
not hope to pay large dividends, they can not hope to pay divi- 
dends upon a capacity twice that of their annual production or 
their annual needs, and if we will seek out the reason for the 
depression among certain shoe manufacturers in this country, 
it will be found that that fact contributes very largely to it. 

I read further from the article in the Wall Street Journal: 


Net income in the period totaled $96,488 after charging repairs, 
depreciation, interest on loans and reserve for taxes, and after loss 
on sale of fixed assets. It compared with a deficit of $110,752 in the 
corresponding period of 1928. The profit was realized on the smallest 
billings for some time past. 

Company's plants currently are operating on an overtime basis, 
with orders on the books for more than two months ahead. Some 
delay is being caused by fixing of colors for spring shoe leathers. The 
present 12-week period to terminate December 4 next, should result 
in income substantially better than that just reported, barring un- 
foreseen contingencies. 

CONSOLIDATION WOULD BENEFIT 

The system of reporting earnings on a 12-week basis was adopted on 
July 1, 1928, to replace the calendar quarterly. 

Company’s management is optimistic for the first time in many 
months, considering the disappointing conditions in the upper leather 
industry. That there is room for further improvement is not ques- 
tioned and a consolidation of the principal companies engaged in the 
upper leather business would be extremely beneficial it is pointed out. 

In the year ended June 29, last, American Hide reported a net loss 
of $1,594,394. There was an actual operating loss of $182,614, which, 
after selling, general, and administrative expenses, was increased to 
$899,474. Other income to an amount of $175,940, comprising $30,142 
cancellation of a portion of reserve for doubtful accounts; $24,747 in- 
terest and dividends received and $121,051 refund of prior years’ 
Federal taxes, reduced the loss to $723,534. 

Other charges to apply against the year’s operations totaled 8870 
860, with a loss of $1,594,394 resulting. Principal charges were rep- 
resented by reduction of $449,447 in inventory values on June 29 last, 
and interest paid of $178,150. 

LOSS REPORTED IN 1928 


A previous report covering operations for 18 months to June 30, 
1928, disclosed a net loss of $1,366,664, of which $1,279,161 was made 
up chiefly of reserves of $469,831 set aside for doubtful accounts, re- 
duction of inventory values by $421,435, and interest paid of $187,925. 

Since inventory values haye been written down to an extremely low 
figure and raw material prices are advancing, it is unlikely that fur- 
ther losses from this source will result in the immediate future, In 
addition, company has set up ample reserves to meet contingencies, 

Hide & Leather is in a good position financially, with current assets 
to current liabilities in the ratio of better than 3.5 to 1. On June 
29, last, this ratio stood at 2.6 to 1. Company has no bank loans and 
acceptances payable approximate $1,100,000 against $1,682,803 at the 
end of June, last. Bank indebtedness on June 30, 1928, totaled 
$3,900,000. 

INVENTORIES REDUCED 


Inventories on June 29, last, were carried at $3,326,480, after pro- 
viding for a reduction of $449,447, while a year previously they stood 
at $6,231,942. Carrying smaller inventories, the company is less liable 
to loss on price reductions and style changes, although its output is 
being concentrated on readily saleable goods. 

Surplus totaled $2,563,761, reflecting the loss from operations in 
the 1927-1928 fiscal year of $1,594,304. As of December 81, 1926, 
surplus amounted to $5,524,821. 

Outstanding capital of American Hide & Leather comprises 100,000 
shares of 7 per cent cumulative preferred on which dividends are 
accumulated since 1899, except as to 37% per cent paid to date. Com- 
mon stock outstanding totals 115,000 shares of no par. There is no 
bonded debt. 

Mr. President, I have also from the Wall Street Journal dated 
September 14, 1929, this statement with reference to the Brown 
Shoe Co. 

AUGUST BEST MONTH FOR Brown Suon Co.—Exrecr TO KEEP FACTORY 

OPERATIONS AT CAPACITY FOR BALANCE OF COMPANY’s FISCAL YEAR 


Boston.—John A. Bush, president of Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., states that August was the largest month in the history of the 
company. Goods sold and shipped to customers amounted to $4,579,000, 
compared with $4,113,000 in August, 1928, notwithstanding the fact 
that the company's prices for shoes averaged 15 cents to 18 cents per 
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pair less than a year ago. The gain in pairs manufactured and shipped 
was, therefore, considerably greater. 

The reception being given its fall line promises to keep the company’s 
factories at capacity production through the balance of the present fiscal 
year. Expansion of the company is illustrated by the following com- 
parison of sales since it was started 50 years ago: 


110, 000 


Working capital was reported on April 30, last, at $11,049,200, with 
a ratio of current assets to current liabilities of better than 4 to 1. 
The company carries its trade names, good will, and patents rights at $1, 
this item having been reduced in 1925 from $4,996,365, and it carries 
its lasts and patterns at the same nominal sum, charging cost of all 
lasts, dies, and patterns purchased directly to operating expense. 


The Brown Shoe Co., which in 40 years has increased from 
$110,000 a year to more than $34,000,000 a year, does not demand 
or expect or require any tariff on shoes, and I am glad to say 
that the Brown Shoe Co. is one of the great manufacturers of 
shoes in the United States asking that there be no tariff on 
hides or shoes. They are willing to go along as they have been 
going in a very profitable business enterprise. 

I have another statement from the Wall Street Journal of 
October 15, 1929. I take these figures from the Wall Street 
Journal because it is a well-recognized financial journal of the 
United States and contains authentic figures with reference to 
the prosperity of American industry. This is a statement of 
that date with reference to the Florsheim Shoe Co., as follows: 


FLORSHEIM SHOE RECORD LIKELY—ENTRANCE Into WOMEN’S FOOTWEAR 
SHOULD Am NET INCOME MATERIALLY NEXT YBAR 


A new record on sales and net income for Florsheim Shoe Co. is prob- 
able in the current year to end October 31. The previous top for net 
income was established in 1928, at $2,444,482 after all charges, including 
depreciation and Federal taxes. 

Although abnormal conditions in the leather market affected Flor- 
sheim’s profit margin in the early months of the present fiscal year, the 
company came through with net income in the first half slightly better 
than that in the corresponding period of last year. Leather market cor- 
rected itself in the summer, and the final half is expected to show a 
material improvement over the similar period in 1928. 


TO PRODUCH WOMEN’S SHOES 


The company’s decision to enter the women's shoe business, specializ- 
ing in lines which have the greatest demand, will not be reflected in 
the current year’s operations, but should substantially augment income 
next year. 


Even on the 15th of October the Wall Street Journal was pre- 
dicting, in spite of the much vaunted imports of women's shoes 
from Czechoslovakia, which Mr. Florsheim testified before the 
Finance Committee consisted largely of shoes that American 
manufacturers could not make, but which were being made in 
Czechoslovakia almost entirely, the Florsheim Shoe Co. is enter- 
ing the field and announcing that it expects to make profits after 
1929 out of women’s shoes that will increase the profits hereto- 
fore made out of their manufacture of men’s shoes. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert in the Recorp at 
this point the remainder of the article from which I have briefly 
quoted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The remainder of the article is as follows: 


Present plans call for production of women’s shoes by the end of 1929, 
with marketing through the present outlets of Florsheim. These outlets 
number more than 9,000. 

Florsheim’s earnings over a period of years have been on a compara- 
tively stable basis, averaging $2,351,000 annually over the past five 
years, during which time they have fluctuated within a range of 
$171,231, 

In the first six months this year, net income amounted to $1,119,132, 
after all charges, compared with $1,116,662 in the similar half of the 


previous year. On a share basis, this year’s income was equal to $2.46. 


on class A stock and $1.23 on class B stock against $2.25 and $1.12, 
respectively, in 1928. The increase in per share earnings, despite a 
gain of only $3,000 in net income, is accounted for by the reduction in 
preferred outstanding. 

PREFERRED OUTSTANDING REDUCED 


As of October 31, 1928, there were 57,410 shares of $100 par 6 per 
cent preferred issued, while on April 30, 1928, there were 70,400 shares. 
Stockholders authorized retirement of 15,000 shares on March 20 last. 
There are 236,293 shares of no-par class A and 327,414 shares of no-par 
class B stock outstanding. 
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Company's record of net income and per share earnings on class A 
and class B stock for the first half this year and five previous years 
compares as follows: 


Oct. 31, 1924. 


16 months. 


From the standpoint of finances, Florsheim was in a good liquid posi- 
tion, quick assets being thirteen times quick liabilities on October 31, 
1928. Cash holdings alone totaled $1,258,384 and were $515,616 in ex- 
cess of total current liabilities of $742,768, while holding of Government 
securities of $2,686,426 added to cash would make these combined assets 
more than 430 per cent greater than total current liabilities. 


PURCHASING PREFERRED FOR RETIREMENT 


Anent large holdings of cash, it is probable that Florsheim will con- 
tinue its practice of purchasing preferred stock in the open market and 
thus achieve a gradual elimination of this issue. While this procedure 
would postpone, temporarily, any immediate initiation of dividends en 
junior issues, it is increasing the latter's equity. 

Compared with October 31, 1927, holdings of cash at the end of 1928 
were approximately $900,000 smaller, while Government securities were 
increased about $500,000. Inventories amounted to $1,976,509 on Octo- 
ber 31, 1928, and were smaller by about $200,000 compared with a year 
earlier. Accounts and notes receivable, on the other hand, showed a 
gain of about $380,000 at $4,046,564. 

Surplus account at the close of the 1928 fiscal year was augmented 
by $1,769,907 to $2,271,418, although several adjustments were made 
through this account. Principal among the latter was a charge of 
$449,376 on account of dividends due on common stock and declared 
before recapitalization, which became effective April 24, 1928. 


RETIREMENT OF ALL SAVE A STOCK POSSIBLE 


Florsheim’s capital structure is so arranged that it is possible for only 
class A stock to be ultimately issued. The preferred stock, of which 
$7,250,000 was Issued originally, was reduced to $5,741,000 on October 
31, 1928, and is retirable by redemption or purchase at the rate of 3 
per cent annually by the sinking fund. 

The company also may redeem this issue, in whole or part, on 60 days’ 
notice to holders on the following basis: At par and a premium of $7.50 
a share if redemption is made on or before April 1, 1932; at par and a 
premium of $8 after April 1, 1932, and on or before April 1, 1934; at 
par and premium of $8.50 after April 1, 1934, and on or before April 1, 
1936; at par and $9 premium after April 1, 1936, and on or before 
April 1, 1938; at par and premium of $9.50 after April 1, 1938, and on 
or before April 1, 1940; and at par and premium of $10 after April 1, 
1940. 

Class B common, of which 327,414 shares are outstanding, is con- 
vertible at the holder’s option into class A in the ratio of one share of 
class A for each two shares of class B. For the purpose of this conver- 
sion Florsheim has reserved 163,707 shares of class A stock. 

After dividend requirements on preferred, directors may declare divi- 
dends on the junior stocks, each share of A stock receiving twice the 
amount which each share of class B receives. 

Florsheim A stock is offered currently at around 52, having sold this 
year within a range of 46 to 54. Preferred is offered at 97%. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to call especial attention to the fact 
that as of October 31, 1928, there were 57,410 shares of $100 par 
6 per cent preferred issued by the Florsheim Co., while on April 
30, 1928, there were 70,400 shares. Stockholders authorized the 
retirement of 15,000 shares on March 20 last. There are 236,293 
shares of no par class A and 327,414 shares of no par class B 
stock outstanding. The company's record of net income and 
per share earnings on class A and class B steck for the first 
half of this year and five previous years is set out in the article 
which I have just had inserted in the Recorp, and shows that 
for the six months ending May 31, 1929, the net income, after all 
charges were paid, was $1,119,132, and for the year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1928, was $2,244,482, and that their net income for each 
of the years 1927, 1926, 1925, and 1924 was more than $2,000,000. 

Surely the Florsheim Shoe Co. neither desires nor requires 
nor is entitled to a tariff on shoes when its profits for the first 
six months of 1929 were greater than for any similar period in 
five years previously, and yet if the 20 per cent duty on shoes is 
levied by the Congress of the United States it will add still more 
to the profits of the Florsheim Shoe Co., the Brown Shoe Co., 
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and all other shoe companies in the United States, including 
those which ask that we levy no tariff upon the products of their 
factorles. 

Mr. President, I have here also a statement with reference to 
the International Shoe Co. and the Endicott Johnson Corpora- 
tion, which shows an equally prosperous condition, and which 
I ask may at this point be inserted in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun, September 23, 1929] 
DIVIDENDS LIBERAL 


Although the income of a number of the large shoe companies sagged 
in 1928, they have been very prosperous in recent years. Last year the 
net income of the International Shoe Co., producer of about 15 per cent 
of the American shoe supply, dropped from $17,698,000 to $15,762,000— 
10.9 per cent. In 1927, however, the company issued a 300 per cent 
stock dividend and has paid large cash dividends regularly. 

The Endicott Johnson Corporation, reported to be second largest shoe 
producer in the United States, showed a decline of about 17 per cent in 
its 1928 net income compared with that of 1927, but since 1920 it has 
paid 10 per cent regularly on the common stock, yielded a stock dividend 
of 20 per cent in 1923, in addition to paying 7 per cent regularly on the 
preferred stock. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have no desire to occupy 
the attention of the Senate yery much longer. I believe the 
imposition of this duty will not result, as I haye already under- 
taken to demonstrate, in any benefit to the growers of cattle in 
the United States. I believe that it will result in the imposi- 
tion of an unnecessary and unfair and unjust burden estimated 
all the way from $75,000,000 to $125,000,000 upon those who 
are compelled to wear shoes, who are compelled to buy harness, 
saddles, and all the products of the leather factories in the 
country, and that that burden will be added to the burdens 
already heaped upon the farmers and everybody else in our 
country by reason of the other industrial rates which have 
been fixed in the tariff bill by the House and by the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

How can we justify ourselves on the theory of agricultural 
relief in adding a burden of $100,000,000 to the people of the 
United States, one-third of whom are farmers and who will 
pay a larger proportion than one-third of the increased cost, 
although it may be contended that back to them will come the 
sum of $20,000,000 or $25,000,000 as a result of the imposition 
of this duty? I deny that $25,000,000 or even $1,000,000 will 
come back to the farmers of the country by reason of this tariff 
duty. I deny that there will be any benefit to any consumer or 
any producer except the packers, who buy nearly 60 per cent 
of the cattle of our country, who will not pay one dime more 
by reason of the tariff on hides but will add it to the price 
when they pass it on to the tanner, and in leather, either rough 
or finished, in the goods which must be manufactured for the 
American people. 

Farm relief? Of course, we would all be happy if we could 
go back to our people and say we have brought about real farm 
relief; but while we have added to the price of wool produced 
by the woolgrower by increasing the rate 3 cents a pound, we 
have also added infinitely more to the cost of what he must buy 
in other products in order that he may produce that wool. 
Assuming that the farmer receives a benefit from the 3-cent 
increase on wool, we have more than nullified it in the increase 
in the cost to him of his agricultural implements, and we will 
more than nullify that increase in the price of American wool 
by the increase in the price of his shoes and his harness and 
bridles and saddles if the schedule of rates fixed by the Senate 
Finance Committee shall be adopted by the Senate and House 
and be signed by the President. 

I dare say that for every dollar we have added to the farmer’s 
income by any provision of the tariff bill we have taken $10 out 
of his pocket, and it will be small consolation for him to be able 
to insert $1 in one pocket as a profit and at the same time take 
$10 out of the other pocket as a loss. 

If I thought the American farmer could receive the benefit 
from either the 10 per cent or 30 per cent rate, I would be glad 
to support it; but I do not believe it. Believing that he will 
not receive any benefit, I am unwilling to contribute to heaping 
upon his shoulders additional burdens which I know he is ill 
prepared to bear and which he ought not to be required to bear 
at the bands of the Congress of the United States. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I shall oppose the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDIE] and I shall oppose the provi- 
sions of the paragraph of the bill as reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDIE]. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George La Follette Simmons 
Ashurst Gillett McCulloch Smith 
Baird Glass McKellar Smoot 
Barkley Glenn McMaster Steck 
Bingham McNary Steiwer 
Blaine Goldsborough Metcalf Sullivan 
Blease Greene Moses Swanson 
Borah Grundy Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 

rock Harris Nye Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Broussard Hastin Overman Tydings 
Capper Hatfie) Patterson Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Phipps agner 
Connally Hebert Pine Walcott 
Copeland Heflin Ransdell Waish, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Dill ones Schall Wheeler 
Fess Kean Sheppard 
Fletcher Kendrick Shipstead 

zier eyes Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Haltigan, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendment to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) for the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to investigate the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Suryey, and Public 
Health Service, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. SNELL, Mr. PURNELL and Mr. Pou 
ie appointed managers on the part of the House at the con- 
erence. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to read a communication 
which I have from my State and my reply to it. It is a matter 
of pretty universal interest in my section and perhaps elsewhere. 
The two letters will explain themselves and I shall not comment, 
but satisfy myself with reading them. 

The letter to me is as follows: 


Tue FARMERS’ BANK or SALUDA, 
Saluda, S. C., January 7, 1930. 
Messrs. E. D. SMITH and Cote L. BLEASE, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR SENATORS: I am sure tbat you are cognizant of the fact that 
while it may be the intention of the commission intrusted with the 
$500,000,000 to give aid to the farmers of this country, to do what they 
can to carry out the intention of this act of Congress, yet it must be 
apparent to you, and to all thinking men, that they have made a griey- 
ous mistake in fixing on 16 cents per pound as the maximum amount to 
be advanced on cotton. 

Whether or not they intend it, the effect of this action on their part 
has resulted in practically absolutely fixing the price of cotton, and fixing 
it at 16 cents per pound. 

Why could they not have fixed the amount of the advance at 20 cents 
per pound? Why can’t they do it now? What is to hinder or prevent 
them from fixing it at 20 cents per pound? Had they fixed on this figure 
instead of on 16 cents, the wayfaring man, though a fool” would know 
that cotton would now be fetching 20 cents per pound instead of only 
about 16. 

If the advance were now raised to 20 cents per pound there is no 
shadow of doubt that the price would almost automatically spring to 
20 cents on the market. If it didn’t, I am sure that every bale of cotton 
in the hands of the farmers would quickly be placed with the co-ops, and 
then the co-ops or the representatives of the Government could demand 
and would receive the price that they might fix. 

It is a shame, it seems to me, that while the South the past year 
produced one and a half to two million bales above the crop of 1928—1 
am writing purely from memory—yet it is receiving a mere pittance in 
the aggregate above what the 1928 crop sold for. 

Why can’t you gentlemen call a conference at once of the southern 
Senators and other Senators in Washington, who believe in a square 
deal, if there are any of that kind up there, and see if you can not pre- 
vail on the proper authorities raising at once the advance from 16 cents 
to 20 cents per pound? 

I know that you gentlemen are deeply interested in the welfare of 
the southern farmer; you know his plight; you know that unless he 
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is aided in some way to get a falr price for what he produces, he must 
continue to sink into serfdom, his lands be abandoned, the mortgage 
on his land foreclosed or sold for taxes, as is being done all over the 
South. There were 247 tracts of land advertised for sale for past-due 
taxes in one of the counties of this State for last Monday. The hun- 
dreds and thousands of foreclosures of mortgages in South Carolina 
the past three years is simply alarming. And why? Well, there are 
many causes for it—high living; not working, yes in many, many in- 
stances; but you and I know that in the great majority of instances 
it is because of adverse weather conditions, the boll weevil, floods, 
droughts, storms, all these, of course; but at the very basis the trouble 
lies in the fact that the farmer has been unable to obtain a fair price 
for what he has produced, 

He can no more prosper if there is no profit left to him in his busi- 
ness than can men in any line, And we know that he has not been 
able to obtain a fair and profitable price. 

Properly aided by the powers that now be under the $500,000,000 
fund, there is no question about his being enabled to get a fair price. 
But so sure as you live, when these men fixed cotton at 16 cents, or 
fixed 16 cents per pound as the maximum advance on it, they absolutely 
and to all intents and purposes fixed that as the market price. 

Raise the advance to 20 cents per pound and gonn see cotton swing 
into that price line. 

I earnestly hope that you gentlemen may hold a conference at once 
with all southern Senators and others who are in sympathy with the 
idea and see if you can not get something done and done at once to 
increase the advance on cotton to at least 20 cents per pound. 

If you will and can accomplish this, you'll deserve the everlasting 
commendation and gratitude of all the farmers of the South. 

If you desire to publish any part of this letter or all of it, you are 
at liberty to do so, if you think it will in any wise belp to bring about 
the suggestions I have made. 

With best wishes to each of you, 

Yours sincerely, 
B. W. CROUCH, 
President South Carolina Bankers’ Association. 

P, S. —All southern Congressmen should gladly join you in under- 

taking what is suggested herein, and I feel sure all of them will do so. 
B. W. C. 


Mr. President, to that letter, of course, I wrote a reply, and 
as the intimation in the letter was that nothing had been done, 
I want my reply to go in the Recorp as permanent evidence of 
the fact that some of us at least, not alone from the Cotton 
Belt but from other sections, tried to bring about the very con- 
dition to which Mr. Crouch has called attention, In my reply 
I say: 

ý UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. O., January 22, 1930. 
Mr. B. W. Cnoven. 
President the Farmers Bank of Saluda, Saluda, 8. O. 

Dear MR. Croucn: Your letter of January 7, 1930, received. On 
account of the great pressure of business in the Senate this is the first 
opportunity I have had to give you a detailed reply. 

Some time about the middfe of November Senators TOWNSEND, of Dela- 
ware, Watcort, of Connecticut, Brock, of Tennessee, HEFLIN, of Ala- 
bama, and I, after we had conferred together, decided that if the Federal 
Farm Board would raise its loan limit to 20 cents per pound on cotton 
that it would not only increase the membership of the cooperative asso- 
ciations but would largely relieve the distressing condition of the cotton 
growers. We waited in a body and saw certain members of the Federal 
Farm Board. They were Chairman Legge, Mr. Teague, Mr. Carl 
Williams, and Mr. Stone. We laid the proposition before them and 
insisted that the basis of the loan be raised to 20 cents per pound, 
grade middling, %-inch staple. I believe that each Senator whose name 
I have mentioned will verify the statement from me that we left the 
board with the impression that this would probably be done. We 
heard nothing further from the board. 

In the early part of December we were informed that all the coopera- 
tive cotton associations of the South were meeting in Memphis and that 
Mr. Carl Williams and other members of the Farm Board, including 
Chairman Legge, would be in attendance. The same Senators whose 
names I have Indicated aboye joined in a telegram to Hon. Carl Williams 
at Memphis, reading as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 10, 1929. 


Hon. CARL WILLIAMS, 
Cotton Cooperative Meeting, Memphis, Tenn.: 

In accordance with the suggestion made to you, Chairman Legge, 
Mr. Teague, and Mr. Stone, of the Federal Farm Board, by Senators 
Brock, WALCOTT, TOWNSEND, SMITH, and HEFLIN, of the Agriculture 
Committee of the Senate, we earnestly urge you to bring the matter 
before your meeting to-day. The suggestion being that the loan be 


raised gradually 1 cent at a time to 20 cents per pound, basis middling, 
%-inch staple. This would be a fairly good loan and would imme- 
diately relieve to a great extent the present distressing condition and 
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would certainly increase the membership in the cooperative associations, 
We believe that the announcement of a loan of 20 cents per pound 
would actually result in fewer loans and expenditure of less money by 
the Government. 
TOWNSEND. 
SMITH. 
Brock. 
WALCOTT. 

(Official business.) HEFLIN. 

Senator TOWNSEND, chairman of the subcommittee on cotton received 
the following reply : 

MEMPHIS, TENN., December 12, 1929, 
Hon, JOHN G. TOWNSEND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Your wire signed TOWNSEND, SMITH, Brock, WALCOTT, HEFLIN pre- 
sented in full to almost complete directorates all cotton cooperatives 
associations in all cotton States from North Carolina to Arizona, in- 
clusive, comprising about 200 elected representatives. Opinion some- 
what divided but vast majority completely agrees that while entire 
group very sympathetic your attitude of helpfulness to agriculture your 
proposal is very doubtful as to advisability or results. Farm Board 
made no attempt Whatever to influence opinion or limit discussion but 
final conclusion of conference was to leave whole matter to board for 
consideration, 

ALEX LEGGE, 
Chairman Federal Farm Board. 


I presume that as nothing has been done that the judgment of the 
board was against it. At least they could not have been in favor of it 
because they have taken no action on it. During this time a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Agricultural Committee has been investigating 
the cotton situation and every man that came before us was asked his 
opinion of the raising of cotton prices to 20 cents per pound. With very 
few exceptions all of them agreed that such action on the part of the 
board would have resulted in cotton going to 20 cents per pound, but 
the surprising thing is that those witnesses who represented the coopera- 
tives and the cotton growers seemed to think it would be unwise at this 
time because It might increase production. I and other members of 
the committee had no patience with any such reasoning. The answer 
to that is too obvious, 

I am writing you at length in response to your letter to let you know 
that I have used every effort in my power to bring about the very 
thing that you have advocated in your letter. I was greatly encouraged 
in my effort in that I had the unqualified indorsement and aid of Sena- 
tors from States that do not produce a pound of cotton, but who saw 
the necessity for such action. Senator Watcorr, a member of the 
Senate committee who called on the Farm Board with us, is a cotton 
manufacturer and he was as outspoken as any for this action on the 
part of the Farm Board. I am at a loss to know why the board up to 
now has made no announcement, 

I am glad of this opportunity to inform you just what we have done. 
I was disappointed that the press of the South did not give our action 
wider publicity. 

Very truly yours, 
E. D. SMITE. 


Mr. President, I have no desire to make any comment what- 
ever. What we did as a subcommittee is set forth in my reply 
to my constituent. I do not want now to say anything, and will 
not for the time at least have anything to say in reference to 
the Federal Farm Board. I am going to give them every en- 
couragement I can, and I am going to watch and study their 
actions and shall reserve what criticism I may make and base 
it entirely upon what is the outcome after a fair trial. Up to 
the present time I might say they have fixed the basis of their 
loans at 16 cents a pound, and cotton is being offered in the 
markets of the South at 15.75 cents a pound, 25 points less 
than the amount that could be borrowed under the loans al- 
lowed by the Farm Board. At some other time, when things 
get in a little better working condition, I shall discuss the matter 
further. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opp]. 

Mr. STECK. Mr, President, Iowa has more cattle than has 
any other State in the Union, with the single exception of 
Texas. Of course the cattle men and farmers of Iowa are inter- 
ested in a proposal to take hides from the free list and levy a 
reasonable tariff duty on them; but I am not convinced that 
under the policy which dictated the bill as it has been reported 
to the Senate the farmers and the people of Iowa generally will 
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gain any real benefit from the proposed increase as contained in 
the amendment before us, when we take into consideration the 
probable raises in the duties on leather goods and shoes. 

Mr, President, it does not seem to me to be entirely fair to 
ask us to vote on this one provision of the section by itself. The 
one provision on which we are asked to vote is the amendment 
with reference to hides alone. I think it is generally agreed 
that any rates that we put on hides will necessarily be reflected 
throughout that entire section of the bill. 

If we are to have such a reflection as is contained in the bill 
now before us, I am certain that no Senator, no matter which 
State he represents, can afford to vote for the pending amend- 
ment. If on a 10 per cent rate on hides we are to have shoes 
protected at 20 per cent, as the Senator from Kentucky has said, 
if we follow out that policy, if we put an average of 40 per 
cent—which is practically what this amendment would place on 
an ad valorem basis—on hides, we would have to have some- 
thing like 60 to 80 per cent on shoes. If 20 per cent is com- 
pensatory to 10 per cent, something like 60 to 80 per cent on 
shoes will be compensatory to 40 per cent on hides. 

As I say, I do not think it is fair to ask us—and we are all 
interested in this matter—to vote on this one item of the section 
alone, because if we vote for the 6 and 10 cents a pound—which, 
I say, is an average of about 40 per cent ad valorem—and that 
should carry, then we are faced with the threat at least that we 
shall have these additional and outrageous duties on shoes and 
leather goods. : 

I have tried to find some way to meet this, so that we could 
vote on the entire proposition at one time, so that we could 
safeguard our yotes; so that those of us who in good faith 
would like to do something for the farmers can safeguard our- 
selves against outrageous increases in the other items of this 
schedule. 

I am proposing an amendment, and I am doing it in the 
hope that it will provoke some discussion. I have not been able 
to work it out entirely to my own satisfaction; but I believe 
it is a matter which should be discussed, and I beljeve the 
intent of the amendment should receive the serious considera- 
tion of the Senate. 

I send to the desk an amendment to the pending amendment, 
if that is in order at this time. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to insert, at the end 
of the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opps], the 
following proviso: 


Provided, That all other rates stated in paragraph 1530 shall be the 
true compensatory rates as found by the Tariff Commission. 


Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I have no objection to voting for 
the present amendment. I should be glad to do so if I were 
assured that the other items in this paragraph would carry 
ouly the true compensatory rates. We have them in the Recorp 
now, placed there by two or three of the Senators. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator offers this 
amendment to the pending amendment, as I understand? 

Mr. STECK. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. His purpose being to try to 
have fixed at the same time upon leather products, leather 
goods, and shoes only just exactly the degree of compensatory 
duties that may be found to be justified by the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the event of this specifie duty of 5 cents being left? 

Mr. STECK. The Senator has correctly stated the purpose of 
the amendment. 

I do not care to say anything further. 
the matter discussed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I assume that 


I should like to hear 


the Senator by that amendment intends and expects to exclude | 


any protective duties on leather products, duties on products 
of the tanning industry, or shoe duties? 

Mr. STECK. That is my purpose. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am curious to know how that will be 


administered. Is it the view of the Senator that after this bill 
is enacted into law and is placed upon the statute books the 
compensatory duties will then be unfixed and will be thereafter 
determined and fixed by the Tariff Commission? 
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Mr. STECK. That is not the desire of the Senator from 
Iowa. We have already in the Recorp the compensatory rates 
as now found by the Tariff Commission, and I should like to 
insert those rates in the present paragraph. However, I have 
not sufficient information before me, and I have not been able 
definitely to figure the rates so that I can now insert them in 
the paragraph where they belong. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Senator will yield further, in the 
event this amendment should be adopted, and then the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDIE], as amended, 
should be adopted and written into the bill, when we pass the 
tariff law we will have in it a provision that the compensatory 
rates on leather products are to be determined by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. STECK. There is that danger; but, as I say, I have not 
been able to perfect my idea. My idea would be, however—and 
I should appreciate the Senator from New Mexico wording it 
properly—that should this amendment as amended be adopted, 
following that, and before the final passage of the tariff bill, 
these rates should be found by the Tariff Commission and 
inserted in the bill as finally presented. As a matter of fact, I 
think we have in the Recorp now the true compensatory rates 
on all these products at different valuations—different average 
valuations, and different valuations for the year 1928, 

As an illustration of what I am trying to get at, the bill as 

now before us carries a 10 per cent duty on hides; and shoes, 
speaking generally, carry a 20 per cent duty. The Tariff Com- 
mission, as I understand from the tables which have been 
inserted in the Recorp, and which I have in my hand, have 
found that the true compensatory rate for shoes, with hides at 
10 per cent, is F.07 per cent; so the 20 per cent contained in the 
bill has no relation whatsoever to the compensatory rate. 
Mr. BRATTON. I think there is a great deal in the thought 
the Senator has in mind; but if we adopt this provision, accord- 
ing to my view of the situation, it is purely a flexible provision 
delegating to the Tariff Commission the power to fix the rates 
in this particular instance, I think the provision could have no 
other effect. Of course, if it is intended merely as a declaration 
of intent as to what we shall do hereafter in the further con- 
sideration of the bill—and I think that is what the Senator has 
in mind—— 

Mr. STECK. That is exactly what I have in mind. 

Mr. BRATTON. It would not be accomplished under this 
amendment. On the contrary, we would yest the power to fix 
these rates, not in the President, not in the Congress, but in 
the Tariff Commission, 

Mr. STECK. I stated that I agreed with the Senator from 
New Mexico when he put forth the same proposition a minute 
ago; and my intention is, as stated by the Senator, to lintit the 
Senate in the further consideration of this paragraph to fixing 
the rates at the true compensatory rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCuttocu in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STECK. I yield to the Senatc® from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are hundreds of leather items not men- 
tioned specifically that come in under the different paragraphs. 

I can not see how it is possible to administer a provision of this 
~kind. I have been trying to figure out in my mind how, when 
those classes of goods arrived in New York, we will say, the 
Treasury Department would impose the duty upon them. They 
are changing in style all the time. Different articles are coming 
into use all the tinre. 

Mr. STECK. I do not see how the Senator's remarks are ap- 
plicable to the amendment as limited. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ob, I think they are. 

Mr. STECK. I take the same divisions that the Senator has 
reported to the Senate, and it is purely a question of the rates 
of duty, of amending the bill as the Senator has reported it 
within this one paragraph. I go no further. Probably I should 
have done so. 

Mr, SMOOT. I understood that; but within those paragraphs 
there is a greater quantity of leather in one item than there 
is in another, and this would apply only to the leather that is 
in the item; and those are all new products coming into the 
country. In fact, I can not see how it is possible to administer 
the proposed provision. 

Mr. STECK. I am not surprised that the Senator should say 
that, and he is probably right; but I can not understand the 
Senator’s remarks when the amendment applies solely to the 
same classifications that are now provided in the bill. What 
difference does it make, so far as administration is concerned, 
whether shoes are 20 per cent or whether they are 8 per cent? 
What difference does it make whether single harness worth not 
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to exceed $70 is dutiable at 35 per cent or 11 per cent, as far as 
administration is concerned? 

Mr. SMOOT. Administration, it seems to me, would require 
an investigation every day in the year. 

Mr. STECK. The Senator is assuming the limits, which are 
probably true, of the amendment as already stated by the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. I stated in my remarks that I had not 
been able to perfect the intent of my amendment; but I think 
the purport of the amendment should be at least commented 
upon, and we should have some declaration from the men who 
are supporting the amendment which is now before the Senate 
as to what they expect to do when we come to the other portion 
of this paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts and other Senators addressed 
. the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield; and to whom? 

Mr. STECK. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the same time that a specific duty is fixed upon hides 
the Senator wants to have fixed the compensatory duty that will 
be based upon the duty on hides? 

Mr. STECK. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can understand and appre- 
ciate the Senator’s intent; but I think a good deal of difficulty 
will be encountered in carrying out his intent because of the 
very large number of classes of leather. I asked the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] yesterday to put in the RECORD what 
were the probable compensatory duties upon leathers of various 
kinds based upon a 6-cent rate, and on page 2122 such a table is 
inserted. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to just a few commodities, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But it deals only with eight 
of the principal leathers that are produced from hides. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that the classes 
of leather that are used in manufacturing various leather goods 
are innumerable. Am I correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there are hundreds of them, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and not only that, but they are seasonal goods, and the 
styles are constantly changing. Sometimes a small piece of the 
article is made of leather, and perhaps within six months it 
will be entirely changed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Iowa will 
find the table on page 2122 helpful to him. 

Mr. STECK. I have the table in my hand. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. In answer to the question of the Senator 
from Utah, it is my understanding that the Senator from Iowa 
does not desire to leave this amendment in the bill to be admin- 
istered by the Tariff Commission after the bill is enacted into 
law. Rather, it is designed as a declaration of purpose on our 
part in fixing the rates during the subsequent consideration of 
the bill; so when the bill is completed and ready for passage 
this provision would have served its purpose and would be 
functus officio. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if that is all the Senator desires 
to do, he should not have an amendment to the bill. He ought 
to have a Senate resolution. 

Mr. BRATTON. That is the very thought I had in mind— 
that instead of writing it into the bill in this language it is 
merely a declaration of what we have in mind and intend to 
do hereafter and should be dealt with in some other fashion. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it would have to go out in conference. 

Mr. BRATTON. Am I reasonably accurate in stating the 
principle the Senator from Iowa has in mind? 

Mr. STECK. That is what I am trying to arrive at, but I 
am trying to arrive at a practical way of fixing that. I can 
not understand the Senator from Utah when he talks about the 
complications that might arise if rates were fixed. 

Going down to paragraph 1530, which is the only paragraph 
to which my amendment applies, we have, in subsection (1), 
sole or belting leather fixed at 15 per cent. What would be 
the difference in administration with regard to sole or belting 
leather if the true compensatory rate on sole or belting leather, 
as described in subsection 1 of paragraph 1530, should turn out 
to be 6 per cent instead of 15 per cent? What would be the 
difference in administration? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator would go over all 
of the paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and then three or four 
subdivisions, he would find that all of the articles are enumer- 
ated in the general definition. Sole leather is one thing. We 
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all know what it is. When we get down into the fancy leather, 
all kinds of leather, then we deal with a number of articles as 
to which there would be just as much difference as between silk 
and cotton. 

Mr. STECK. How did the Senator arrive at 15 per cent? 
Has he any basis for that? It is not compensatory, is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what it is supposed to be. 

Mr, STECK. How did the committee arrive at that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is supposed to be compensatory, together with 
additional protection. 

Mr. STECK. If the rates in the bill as reported by the 
Senate committee are supposed to be compensatory rates based 
on a 10 per cent duty, why can not the Senator or his experts 
very soon arrive at the true compensatory rates with a 40 per 
cent duty on hides? What is the difference in administration? 

Mr. SMOOT. That could be done, of course, as to each item, 
if there were time to do it, but when goods come into this 
country, what would the Senator do? Would the goods have 
to be stopped until the rate on every item had been translated? 

Mr. STECK. The Senator is dodging the question I put to 
him, I fear, 

Mr, SMOOT. No; the Senator is not dodging anything. 

Mr. STECK. Perhaps the Senator did not understand me. 
I may not have made myself clear. Taking one classification 
alone, in paragraph 1530, for instance, subdivision (e), on page 
227, we find “ boots, shoes, or other footwear (inciuding athletic 
or sporting boots and shoes) made wholly or in ehief value of 
leather, not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 
That is as reported by the Senate Finance Committee, and the 
Senator says that is supposed to be a compensatory rate based 
on a 10 per cent duty on hides, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, taking the whole section; but that is not 
the point of the Senator’s amendment, 

Mr. STECK. Absolutely. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not. 

Mr. STECK. If the Senator will permit me to explain; per- 
haps he does not understand. What I am seeking to do is this, 
for the 20 per cent as applied to shoes and other footwear, 
which the Senator says is supposedly a compensatory duty based 
on a 10 per cent duty on hides, I am seeking to substitute the 
true compensatory rate based on a 40 per cent duty on hides. 
What would be the difference in administration whether it is 20 
per cent or 15 per cent or 5 per cent? It is mereiy a question 
of figuring the different percentages, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. If that were done, then the Senator's amend- 
ment would have to be offered in connection with every article. 

Mr. STECK. The Senator did not do that in his report, 
and he says this is supposedly a compensatory rate. 

M5 SMOOT. That is what the committee says they ought 
to have. 

Mr. STECK. I say it is not. I say the figures which the 
Senator had put into the Recor show it should be 7.07, in all 
probability. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, not on shoes; that is on sole leather. 

Mr. STECK. No; that is on shoes. 

ME SMOOT. That is compensatory, without any protection 
at 

Mr. STECK. Certainly, the compensatory rate; that is what 
I am talking about, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it was on sole leather. 

Mr. STECK. The shoe people, as a whole, say they do not 
need protection; they do not want any protection; they want a 
compensatory rate against the duty on hides. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was correct when I told the Senator that 
the 7.07 per cent was applied to sole leather. It had reference 
only to sole leather. 

Mr. STECK. That is true, and it is much less than the rate 
on shoes, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, between the leather and the shoe, yes. 
If you do not want to give any protection at all to the manu- 
facturer of shoes, that is correct. 

Mr. STECK. They say they do not need protection; they do 
not want protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. . That is not what was reported to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STECK. I read the evidence before the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Florsheim said before the committee that he 
would prefer to have hides on the free list and shoes on the free 
list. Most of the shoe manufacturers, however, asked for the 
20 per cent, and the majority of the committee reported the 20 
per cent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
permit me to ask the Senator from Utah a question? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Is it the purpose of the committee to give 
them protection, even though hides are on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is because they do not need it, is it 
not? They would be getting it if they needed it? 

Mr. SMOOT. When they claim that the duty of 10 per 
cent 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wanted me to tell him why. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a difference between the 10 and the 
20; in other words, hides and shoes are on the free list to-day. 
The committee reported 10 per cent on hides and 20 per cent 
on shoes, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Because the committee wanted to give them 
protection above the compensatory duty. This is what I want to 
know, if they do not need any protection on their hides, what 
ido they need now except merely a compensatory duty? Please 
tell me that. 

Mr, SMOOT. A compensatory duty, as far as the leather 
is concerned? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what they figure—— 


Mr. CARAWAY. That is not what I meant to ask the Sena- 
tor. I am asking why they are entitled to protection, if they 


have a duty on hides, in addition to the compensatory duty, if 
they do not need any protection on their hides? What is the 
theory, if you give them protection in addition to the compen- 
satory duty, if they have to pay a duty on hides? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the theory: That there is the profit 
made upon each step in manufacturing the leather, from the 
time it passes from a free hide into sole leather or into uppers 
or any part of the leather that is used in the shoe. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is a profit just the same, This does 
not deal with profits, it deals with a compensatory duty plus 
protection, which you say the shoe industry must have if there 
is a duty on hides; and if there is no duty on hides, the shoe 
business does not need any protection, I would like to be able 
to understand that just once, 

Mr. SMOOT. They claim that if 10 per cent is. imposed on 
hides and a compensatory duty placed upon every item that 
reaches the final product—the shoe—they must have 20 per cent 
to offset that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understood the Senator to say that they 
were giving them protection in addition to the compensa- 
tory duty. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the committee has done that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then that is not right, if they are entitled 
to no protection with free hides. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would prefer it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course: they would prefer the earth. 
I am trying to find out what is just. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, does the Senator know whether 
or not the Tariff Commission, in arriving at the compensatory 
rates, took into consideration all these different steps he is 
talking about now? 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the profits? 

Mr. STECK. As to the different steps the leather goes 
through, from raw hides on up until it comes into the shoe? 

Mr. SMOOT. They were considering only the question of the 
hide itself. This has reference to the hide itself, with no profits 
at all. 

Mr. STECK. In figuring that compensatory duty on shoes 
did not the Tariff Commission take into consideration the 
tariff on hides and then the necessary compensatory duty on 
sole leather, and so on through? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they did. 

Mr. STECK. Does the Senator know the average value of a 
pair of shoes assumed by the committee when they fixed the 
rate at 20 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not know. 

Mr. STECK. The Senator does know, according to the tables 
he has in his hand, which may be in the Recorp, that with a 
10 per cent duty on hides the Tariff Commission has reported 
a compensatory duty of 3.6 per cent per pair of shoes valued 
at $2.50. The Senator is also aware of the fact that the Tariff 
Commission has reported a compensatory rate of 1.72 per 
cent on shoes valued at $3.50 to compensate against the 10 
per cent duty on hides. Has the Senator that information 
before him? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The schedule which I put in the Recorp, 
furnished by the Tariff Commission, is found on page 2122. 

Mr. STECK. The tables from which I am reading were fur- 
nished by the Tariff Commission. I may say that they were 
furnished to the subcommittee of the House which has charge 
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of this matter, and I am reading from a speech by Mr. Rau- 
SEYER, of Iowa, in the House, when he put this table into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was referring to the 
table I put into the Record, found on page 2122. 

Mr. STECK. May I say to the Senator that they fixed a, 
20 per cent rate on shoes to compensate against a 10 per cent 
duty on hides? That is what the bill as it is before us now 
provides, May I say that according to the figures of the table 
from which I am reading we could put a 50 per cent duty on 
hides, and the compensatory rate as found by the Tariff Com- 
mission on shoes of a value of $2.50 per pair would be only 18 
per cent and on shoes valued at $3.50 per pair only 8.60 per cent 
if we put 50 per cent duty on raw hides. 

That is the very situation I am trying to meet. What I- 
fear—and I belieye I have reason to fear, and I believe many 
others feel the same way—is that if we vote for what amounts 
to an average duty on hides of 40 per cent ad valorem, then 
we will be faced by a majority of the Senate who will insist 
that we carry the same proportion of rates into shoes and 
leather to agree with the rates now in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will not meet that situation by 
urging this amendment. 

Mr. STECK. How is a Senator going to be sure, no matter 
n he votes on this, what the rates on the other items 
w 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be entirely in the hands of the Senate 
of the United States. È 

Mr. STECK. It surely will be; but, as I say, it seems to me 
probable we should vote on this entire section at one time, and 
know exactly what rates will follow the rate in the proposed 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK] 
to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDIE]. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, before the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Iowa is acted on, I would like to modify my 
amendment so that it will read “green, salted, or wet salted, 
5 cents,” instead of 6 cents, and “ dried, 9 cents,” instead of 10 
cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The modification will be made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will not the 
Senator from Nevada state what the equivalent ad yalorem 
would be? i 

Mr. ODDIE. I have not estimated what the equivalent ad 
valorem rate would be. That would depend on the price of 
hides. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The expert stated yesterday 
that the ad valorem equivalent of the Senator's specific duty of 
6 cents would be about 46 per cent, so I assume the equivalent 
ad valorem of a 5-cent specific duty would be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 35 to 40 per cent. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, on yesterday I gave figures as 
to the cost in some of the large cities and the national cost to 
the taxpayer if this tax were levied upon shoes. Some one sug- 
gested that my figures related only to the urban population, so 
I have taken the figures as to the countryside in my State. 

Eliminating entirely the cost of belting used on machines, hat 
bands, harness, trunks, and satchels, I find that the increased 
cost to the farmer in Missouri alone, estimating the increase at 
25 cents a pair for farmer’s shoes, would be $900,000. That is 
the estimated increased cost to the farmer alone. If it is 50 
cents a pair, as this great shoe manufacturer states it will be, 
because of the class of leather used in the farmer's shoe, it 
would cost the farmer in Missouri, the man who lives on the 
farm, $1,800,000 a year. 

In 1928 the farmers of Missouri sold cattle and calves to the 
value of $83,873,690. If the hide is 12 per cent of the value of 
the animal, the value of the hides of these cattle was $10,064,- 
842. If the purpose of a tariff on hides is to-increase the price 
of them, the most liberal estimate is that the farmer would 
only receive two-thirds of the duty. Theoretically a duty of 10 
per cent on hides would increase the value of cattle in Missouri 
$1,006,484. If the farmer received two-thirds of this amount it 
would mean an increase of only $670,900. 

The Missouri farmer sold separate hides—that is, the by- 
product—to the value of $602,000, A duty of 10 per cent on 
hides would increase the value of the hides $60,200. If the 
farmer receives two-thirds of this amount it would mean an 
increase of $40,132 on the separate hides. Therefore, on cattle 
and hides on the basis of 1928 the farmer in Missouri would be 
benefited to the total extent of $711,122. 

The farm population of Missouri is 1,200,000. Allowing three 
pairs of shoes per year this would mean 3,600,000 pairs of shoes 
used by the farmer—not by the person who lives'in the city, but 
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by the person who lives on the farm. A conservative estimate 
of the increased cost of a pair of shoes, as I have stated, is 30 
cents, and the farmer's shoes will cost more than that because 
of the quality of leather used. Therefore the tariff would cost 
the Missouri farmer a total of $1,080,000, while he would re- 
ceive only $711,122. If we assume that the increased cost of 
shoes would be only 25 cents per pair, the farmer loses in the 
transaction $900,000 a year. If we estimate it at 50 cents a 
pair he loses $1,800,000 a year. That is the answer I wanted to 
make to my friend from Iowa [Mr. BrookHART]. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that the same ratio would pre- 
vail in every State. I have seen, for instance, some figures 
showing that in my State the farmer might have an increase, 
if he got the full benefit of the tariff, of about $319,000, but the 
effect of it would be several million dollars in increased cost of 
the products he would have to buy, I assume the proportion 
mentioned by the Senator from Missouri applies generally? 

Mr. HAWES. Mr, President, I think the Senator from New 
York may safely take the total population of the State of New 
York and multiply it by 90 cents to find the shoe bill of New 
York. I have heretofore stated that that is on the basis of an 
increase of 30 cents per pair of urban shoes, but on the farmer's 
shoes it would be 50 cents per pair; so the farmer would pay 
20 cents more than the man who lives in the city. That is why 
I have called attention to the matter to-day when an attempt 
was made yesterday to draw a distinction between the man who 
lives in the city and the man who lives on the farm. 

Mr. COPELAND. That would mean then that in my State 
it would be 90 cents times 12,000,000? 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator can multiply the population of 
his State by 90 cents for the dwellers in the cities and by 51 50 
for the number of persons who live on farms, and he will find 
the tax for his State. 

Mr. COPELAND. That would mean in my State an increased 
cost of upward of $11,000,000? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, during the course of my 
remarks this morning I inserted in the Recorp a table showing 
the net loss to each State. Those figures, based upon a 10 per 
cent ad valorem tariff as proposed on hides, show a net loss of 
$11,071,300 to the State of New York. If we put the tariff at 
80 or 40 per cent ad valorem, which is the effect of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie], that figure can 
be multiplied by 314 or 4 to get the total loss. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then in spite of the fact that my State is 
a very large producer of cattle, there being nearly 2,000,000 
cattle on the farms, according to the figures given by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, if the farmers should get all of the benefit 
they would receive about $300,000 in addition to their present 
income, but would pay out between $11,000,000 and $12,000,000 
more. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The number of cattle in New York for 1928 
was 1,887,000, while the population was 11,550,000. The net 
income would be increased to New York by reason of the tariff 
to the amount of $478,000, but it would cost $11,550,000, making 
the net loss $11,072,000. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in reference to the cost 
to New York, I do not know whether the figures are right or 
not, but I think it will work out something in that way as 
applied to that State. Even if it be true that New York as a 
whole pays $12,000,000 toward this benefit, New York through 
the tariff has been collecting several hundred million dollars 
from the State of Iowa and other agricultural States, and then 
when we come to a little item which perhaps would get some 
of it back for us, New York howls against it. I do not think 
that is a friendly attitude toward either the farmers of New 
York or of the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the genial and elo- 
quent Senator from Iowa if he has ever found any support from 
the two Senators from New York on farm-relief matters that 
been before the Senate? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Oh, yes; but here is an item now where 
I am not finding it. 

Mr. COPELAND. As to this particular item, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Iowa if he thinks I should vote for a 
tariff which would aid the farmers of my State $300,000 to 
$400,000 if they had all of the benefit of it, when it would cost 
the whole people of my State $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 in 
additional costs because of it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Since the people of the Senator's State 
live upon all the States of the Union and this is going to help 
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all the farmers of all of the States, he ought to vote for all the 
farmers of the whole Nation when some proposal for their 
benefit is before the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say to the Senator from Iowa that 
New York pays 30 per cent of all the taxes that are levied. 
Every time there is $100,000 appropriated by the Congress of 
the United States, my State pays $30,000 of it. We are doing 
very well in helping our brethren out in Iowa, and we are glad 
that we have the money with which to do it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that suggestion I will say that while 
the Senator’s State pays 30 per cent of the taxes it collects 50 
per cent of the profits from the people of the United States 
and is far below paying its share of the taxes right now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK] to 
the amendment in the nature of a substitute proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre]. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I can not understand the theory 
on which anybody can oppose this provision or the purpose of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck]. The only objection I can 
find to a tariff on hides is the objection that is founded in the 
high rates on leather which are placed in the bill under the 
guise of being compensatory. The purpose of the Senator from 
Towa in his amendment—whether it is properly worded or not 
I do not know—ts to provide that no rates on leather shall be 
increased beyond the amount of the compensatory increase that 
should be given because of the increased cost of the hides. To 
my mind that is a very simple proposition, not only a simple 
proposition but a just one, and the only kind of a proposition 
upon which an increase in the tariff on leather may be defended. 

It seems to me that if those who are most anxious for a 
tariff on hides are really sincere in their desire to help the 
producer of hides rather than the manufacturer of leather, 
they would be only too willing, in fact they would be most 
enthusiastic in their desire to favor the proposal of the Senator 
from Iowa, which is that all of the new rates or tariff on 
leather shall be increased only to the extent of the compensatory 
tariff figured out by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I quite agree with the principle declared by 
the Senator from Washington, but I should like to know whether 
he thinks it is wise to write this sort of a provision in a bill 
so that when the bill is enacted into law it will contain a pro- 
vision that certain compensatory rates are to be fixed by the 
Tariff Commission? The amendment is intended to serve merely 
as a declaration of policy to be followed by the Senate here- 
after in fixing certain rates. Certainly we ought not to write 
it into an act in the form of a statute, 

Mr. DILL. My contention is that we should not attempt to 
raise the tariff on hides unless it is with the understanding 
that the increased tariff on leather shall be only such increases 
as will constitute a compensatory tariff because of the increased 
cost of leather. 

Mr. BRATTON. Exactly; but does the Senator think we 
should write a declaration of policy into a law and have it 
stand there as long as the law is in force? 

Mr. DILL. If we can have the Tariff Commission figure out 
the compensatory rates on leather in the remainder of the 
paragraph and bring them to the Senate before we vote on the 
duties on leather, I am not particularly desirous about the 
provision being put into the bill in the form in which the Senator 
from Iowa has phrased and offered it. 

What I am objecting to is voting for a tariff on hides and 
then going right ahead and voting a tariff on leather as the 
rates are given in the bill, without the opinion of the Tariff 
Commission as to what are the proper compensatory duties. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am in sympathy with what the Senator 
from Washington says, but the writing of a declaration in 
this bill which would have the effect of vesting the authority 
in the Tariff Commission hereafter to fix rates is a delegation 
of the taxing power; it is a flexible provision such as we have 
waged battle against throughout this session. That would be 
the effect of this amendment if adopted. 

Mr. DILL. We waged the battle in a different way, because 
in the past the delegation of power was to the Executive, while 
this would be a delegation of power to the Tariff Commission 
as to compensatory duties on a certain principle which is abso- 
lutely clear and fixed. 

Mr. BRATTON. If this amendment shall be adopted, two 
years from now the Tariff Commission will be fixing the com- 
pensatory duties on leather and leather products. Is that what 
the Senator from Washington wants? 
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Mr. DILL. I do not know why the Senator thinks it will take 
two years to figure out the compensatory duties. They can 
soon have the figures, probably within a day or two, as to what 
the compensatory duties should be on different kinds of leather. 

Mr. BRATTON. But this provision does not do that; this 
provision vests in the Tariff Commission—not the Congress, but 
the Tariff Commission—the power to fix those rates, If the 
Senator will read the language of the proviso I think he will 
agree with me that such is its effect. 


Mr. STECK. , Mr. President 

The VICE ESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. DILL. +I yield. 

Mr. STECK? I think the Senator from New Mexico is dodg- 
ing at his own shadow. 

Mr. BRATTON. No, Mr. President; I am not dodging at 


anybody’s shadow. 

Mr. STECK. If the Senator will permit me to complete my 
remark, the fixing of compensatory rates is a purely mathe- 
matical and mechanical operation. It is not my intention to 
delegate this power permanently or to impose this duty—for 
that is what it amounts to; it is not a power, it is a duty—per- 
manently upon the Tariff Commission, but to have the Tariff 
Commission forthwith ascertain the proper rates, so that we 
may insert them in the bill before its final passage. As I have 
heretofore indicated to the Senator from New Mexico, if he will 
suggest a change in the wording of the amendment to carry out 
my purpose, I shall be very glad to accept it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. DILL. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BRATTON. I wish to say preliminarily that I am not 
dodging at my own shadow or the shadow of anybody else. I 
will be just as frank with the Senator from Iowa as he always 
has been heretofore and will be in the future. I think the way 
to approach what the Senator from Iowa has in mind is by 
a resolution calling upon the Tariff Commission to furnish the 
Senate the true compensatory rates on leather products, based 
upon a specific duty of 5 cents per pound on green, salted, or 
wet salted hides and 9 cents per pound on dried hides. That 
sort of a resolution would not go in the bill. 

If this amendment shall be adopted by the Senate and shall be 
retained in conference, after the bill shall be finally enacted into 
law, this language will be found in it: 

Provided, That all other rates stated in paragraph 1530 shall be the 
true compensatory rates as found by the Tariff Commission. 


Certainly the Senator from Iowa does not want to enact a 
statute containing that sort of language. What the Senator 
from Iowa has in mind is a declaration of purpose on the part 
of the Senate in fixing certain duties hereafter to fix them at 
the true compensatory rates based upon the duty thus placed on 
hides. According to my judgment it should not be done in this 
way. I believe it should be done through a resolution of the 
Senate requesting the Tariff Commission to furnish us the true 
compensatory rates on finished products based upon the 5 and 9 
cents per pound rates, respectively, on hides. 

Mr. STECK. If the Senator will permit me, I am perfectly 
satisfied with that, providing the result as found by the Tariff 
Commission in compliance with the resolution can be written 
into the bill at the same time we vote on the pending amend- 
ment. I should like to say to the Senate that one way we 
could arrive at that would be for the Senator from Utah to 
ask the Tariff Commission for the information desired, and 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STECK. If the Senator will permit me to finish the 
sentence I will yield to him—and that the Senate agree to let 
these items go over until the commission shall have furnished 
us the information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am told that the Tariff Commission could not 
work out the figures in six months, 

Mr. STECK. Let us give them a chance to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say that as to each shipment of shoes 
coming into the United States it would be necessary for the cus- 
toms officials to ascertain the amount of leather entering into 
the manufacture of each shoe and the exact weight of the 
leather. Styles change all the time; one shipment of shoes 
coming in might be made of one weight of leather while in an- 
other shipment the same class of goods might have an entirely 
different weight. Under such a provision not a pair of shoes 


could enter the United States until the facts were ascertained as 
to the weight and quality of leather in the shoes. 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STECK. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah upon 
what basis the rates on leather are fixed in this schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are fixed upon the basis of the general 
average of ad valorem duties that would meet the situation; and 
that is the only way we can fix them, 

Mr. DILL. Upon what information? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Upon the best information we can obtain. 

Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator believe that the Tariff Com- 
mission can furnish information that will assist us in arriving 
at the proper compensatory rates based on the rates in other 
sections of this paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. They could not possibly do that under the word- 
ing of the amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Let us forget the wording of the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Tariff Commission could not do it 
unless there was obtained information as to the weight and 
quality of leather in the shoes, beginning with the shoe that 
weighed 2 ounces and going on through shoes weighing 21% 
ounces, 244 ounces, 2½ ounces, 2% ounces, 3 ounces, up to 6 
ounces. The weights would vary greatly. 

Mr. DILL. Now, let us take sole or belting leather, on which 
the rate is proposed to be increased from 1214 to 15 per cent. 
There is not anything about that so mysterious or so involved 
that the facts could not be ascertained. 

Mr. SMODT. There would not be so much difficulty in that 
case, perhaps. 

Mr. DILL. Why can we not also have information as to what 
the proper compensatory rate should be on leather welting? 
Can we not have information as to that? It will not take any 
great length of time to ascertain the proper compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. We already have that information. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator said that these rates were guessed at. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator said that rates upon shoes in 
the paragraph—— 

Mr. DILL. I was not speaking merely of shoes; I was speak- 
ing of leather products. The purpose of the Senator from 
Iowa, as I understand—it is certainly my purpose—is to have 
increased rates on leather equal only to the compensatory duties 
necessary to meet the increase in the duty on hides. The only 
authority we have upon which we can rely is the Tariff Com- 
mission, and I think it is not an unreasonable request for the 
Senator to make of the Tariff Commission that they give us 
this information before we are asked to vote on these rates 
which have been increased by the Senate committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will examine the report of the 
Tariff Commission he will find that the figures are given just as 
nearly as they can be given. If there is any particular item 
as to which the Senator wants the information, I will be glad 
to ask for it. 

Mr. DILL. Every report I have had is that the rates pro- 
posed are far in excess of proper compensatory rates. I should 
like to see the answer which the Tariff Commission will give 
as to what is the increase demanded in compensatory rates on 
sole and belting leather, on leather welting, and on the different 
kinds of leather to meet the 5 cent and 9 cent duties on hides, 
There is not anything so mysterious or involved about that as 
to demand six months waiting, and, if the Senator from Utah 
is sincere in his desire that we shall fix only proper compensa- 
tory rates, then the request is not an unreasonable one to make, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will look at page 
2122 of the Recorp he will find that the Tariff Commission has 
furnished a table of compensatory duties on leather based on 
a 6-cents a pound duty on green hides. The table gives in 
columns the units of quantity, that is whether pounds or square 
feet: the quantity of leather, pounds or square feet, produced 
from 100 pounds of imported green cattle hides or calfskins; 
the weighted average value of imported green cattle hides or 
green calfskins—1924-1928—the amount of duty per 100 pounds 
of cattle hides or calfskins at assumed rate of 10 per cent ad 
valorem, value per pound per square foot of imported leather— 
weighted average of imports, 1924-1928—and the compensatory 
duties on various kinds of leather. 

In the column headed “ Specific, column 3 divided by column 
2" there is given specific compensatory duty in cents, and in 
the column headed “ Computed ad valorem, column 5 divided by 
column 4” there is given the ad valorem rate. That is the 
information to which the Senator has just referred, I think, 

Mr. DILL. Then, why should we not base the increased 
tariff rates on leather upon the increases stated in the table? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that the figures represent 
the additional cost of manufacture, and all above that is given 
as a protection. 
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Mr. DILL. The Senator admits, then, that the rates fixed 
on leather are not merely compensatory but are protective, in 
addition? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. 

Mr. DILL. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said, for instance, that the table to which I 
have referred showed as to sole leather 7.07 per cent as the 
computed ad valorem obtained by taking column 6 and dividing 
it by column 5, and all over and above that given to sole leather 
is given to the manufacturer of sole leather on account of the 
extra cost of labor to finish the sole leather from the hide. 

Mr. DILL. What is the present tariff on sole leather under 
the existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on the free list. 

Mr. DILL. Then the compensatory duty would be 7 per cent, 
and the committee has put it at 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is based on a 10 per cent duty on hides. 

Mr. DILL. If we did not have a tariff on hides, there would 
be no justification for a cent protection on leather? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a question which came up before the 
committee. This is why it was done: If the Senator will look 
into the situation, he will find that many mills where sole 
leather is made in Pennsylvania and in other States are closed, 
and if he will look at their reports he will find that none of 
them, to speak of, are making money. ‘That is why 8 per cent 
was given on sole leather. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, the Senator does not need to appeal 
to me on that ground, because the same thing is true of the 
shingle mills; but I did not notice that the Senator’s committee 
gave us anything on shingles, although shingles are a necessity 
of life. Now the Senator justifies protection on leather because 
some mills are closed and are in trouble. My objection to this 
bill all the time has been that it is not fair to give a protective 
tariff to one industry that is in trouble and leave out another 
industry that is in trouble. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. DILL. Yet the Senator expects the Senate to vote a 
protective duty on one industry that is getting along pretty 
well, although with some little trouble here and there, but in 
the case of the shingle industry, which has been in bankruptcy 
almost for the last five years, we can not get a tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows, I think, that the chairman 
of the committee has not all the say as to whut the rates 
shall be. 

Mr. DILL. That is true. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, the Senator has said two or 
three times how badly in need of protection are the tanners 
who make sole leather. In the evidence before the Senator's 
committee the president, I believe, of the biggest independent 
tanning company in the United States testified that they did not 
want any duty, that they did not want any protection, that they 
wanted free hides and their own products free. He said that 
if hides were taken off the fre list and giyen protection, even 
if proper compensatory duties on leather products were carried 
all down the line, the benefit would accrue to the “big four” 
packers that control the tanning industry in the United States. 
That was the testimony before the Senator’s committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator name the sole-leather manu- 
facturer who made such a statement? 

Mr. STECK. I shall be glad to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then perhaps I can tell him some reason why 
he made it. 

Mr. STECK. I have the information here. It is in the brief 
of the United States Leather Co., which was represented by Mr. 
Ong. He says: 

We are the largest tanners of sole, belting, and harness leather in 
the world, being so-called independent tanners in that we have no pack- 
ing connections. 


That is his personal statement. 
they say 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the name of the witness? 

8 STECK. Mr. Ong, representing the United States Leather 
Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; he wanted free hides. 

Mr. STECK. Wait a minute. I am trying to justify the 
statement that I made to the Senator a while ago. I have given 
him the name. I want to read now from the brief. 

The brief says: 

The United States Leather Co. represents about 31 per cent of the 
sole and belting leather group. We are what are classed as independent 
tanners, in that we are in no way connected with the packers, and pay 
cash for all hides we buy. Our chief competitors are the two 
largest packers, who are also in the sole-leather tanning business, As 
we are the largest independent tanners in the world— 


In the brief that he files 
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That is the statement I said was made— 
a duty on hides of even 10 per cent places our competitors, the packer- 
tanners, in a decided advantage, as they have first call on their hides 
in quantities sufficient for their requirements, 


That is the gist of that part of his brief; and it is almost in 
the exact words in which I attempted to quote him a while ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me follow up the testimony of the same 
gentleman who appeared before the committee. This is what he 
says—— 

Mr. STECK. Will the Senator give the page, so that I may 
follow it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have here only a copy of the testimony that 
was first given to the committee. 

Mr. STECK. I have it before me. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is further on: 


Senator Keres. I understood you want to be on record as opposed 
to any duty on hides? 

Mr. One. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keres. I did not hear you say anything about your atti- 
tude on a duty on leather of any kind. 

Mr. Onc. We are in favor of a duty on leather, and the industry 
needs it, but not to the extent of accepting a duty on hides, 

Senator Keyes. What do you advocate in the way of a duty on 
leather? 

Mr. Onc. Our advocation has been for 15 per cent duty. We asked 
for 10 per cent duty on the free-hide basis on leather. 


Se Mr. Ong got just exactly what he asked for before the 
committee—15 cents. 

Mr. STECK. The Senator has picked out a part of Mr. 
Oug's continued testimony which is favorable to his stand, and 
does not complete, in the very next sentence, what Mr. Ong says, 
I will read it for the benefit of the Senator, if he has not it. 

Mr, SMOOT. All right; I will read it, 

Mr. STECK. I have the floor, and I prefer to read it. 

The 1 from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] then interrupted, 
and said: 


In other words, you would prefer to have no duty on leather and 
no duty on hides? 


And Mr. Ong said: 
Just as is; yes. 


Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. STECK. That is exactly the position he took, and exactly 
what I said was his position before the Senator’s committee, 
when the Senator from Utah questioned the correctness of my 
statement—not the correctness of my statement, but my memory, 
probably. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is exactly what he said, and that is 
exactly what most of them say. 

Mr. STECK. He said, We want 15 cents on hides.” 

Mr. SMOOT. He said that is what he wanted if we would 
give him free hides. Is the Senator in favor of free hides? 

Mr. STECK. I am in favor of free hides rather than giving 
the leather and shoe industry the high rates that the Senator's 
committee has given them, and that the Senators may be in 
favor of giving them if we adopt the pending amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if we could have free hides you could 
have free shoes, and I think you could have free sole leather. 

Mr. STECK. Does the Senator believe that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do Does the Senator want it? 

Mr. STECK. I prefer it to the present situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not ask whether the Senator preferred 
it; I asked, does the Senator want it? 

Mr. STECK. I expect to vote against this amendment unless 
it is cleared up in some Way 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has not answered the question 


yet. 

Mr. STECK. And I expect to vote against a 10 per cent 
duty on hides, too, for that and other reasons, because that will 
not do a bit of good. 

The situation is just this, so far as the bill the Senator has 
reported here is concerned: 

He reported a 10 per cent duty on hides, which every wit- 
ness who appeared before the Senator’s committee in behalf of 
a duty on hides said would absolutely do no good, including the 
representatives of the tanners from the West and Senator 
KeEenprick’s own State. Then the Senator's committee—not the 


Senator but the Senator’s committee—having given them a 10 
per cent duty on hides, which they did not want and which 
they said would do them no good, turned around and gave the 
shoe and leather people a real duty of 15 to 20 per cent, which 
they told the Senator’s commitiee they did not want, either. 
So the result is, as far as this bill is concerned, that you have 
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given the cattlemen something which they say will do them 
no good, and you have given the shoe and the leather men 
something which they say they do not want. I do not see how 
the Senator can justify his bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. What we are talking about now—— 

Mr. STECK. The Senator asked me how I would vote, and 
I am telling him how I would vote and why I would vote that 
way. 

I will ask the Senator a question: If this amendment passes 
in the form it is in, will the Senator then vote for duties on 
shoes and leather goods in comparison to the 40 per cent duty 
on hides, as he has made the comparison in the bill before us? 
That is, on the basis of a 10 per cent duty on hides he has 
given the shoe people 20 per cent. If we give the hide people 
85 per cent, will the Senator then vote to give the shoe people 
75 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and the Senator from Iowa would not 
vote for it, either. 

Mr. STECK. The Senator from Utah would be consistent 
if he did. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I would not be consistent at all. 

Mr. STECK. At least, he would be in line with the action 
of his committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked me what I would do. 

Mr. STECK. To be sure. The Senator asked me what I 
would do, and I answered him yery frankly. That is an answer. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I say, no; I would not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Steck] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. STECK. Before that amendment is put to a vote I 
desire to ask a question of the Chair on the proposition of the 
Senator from Utah, 

It has been suggested here that we pass a resolution. I do 
not understand that a resolution would be in order now, in the 
middle of the consideration of this amendment. The sugges- 
tion was that we pass a resolution to the effect that the Tariff 
Commission be required to report the proper compensatory rates 
in the rest of this paragraph, providing we adopt the amend- 
ment now before us, and that they be hereafter included in the 
bill. I do not think we can get at it in that way; so I suggest 
to the Senator from Utah that we lay aside the further consid- 
eration of this whole paragraph, and that he ask the Tariff 
Commission to give us the necessary information so that we can 
fix the true compensatory rates on the rest of this paragraph 
if we adopt a 5 and 9 cent duty on hides, 

As I understand, the Senator refuses to accede to any such 
suggestion. I will ask the Senator from Utah whether I am 
correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. My attention was diverted for a moment. May 
I ask the Senator to repeat his question? 

Mr. STECK. I say, the Senator refuses to put over the fur- 
ther consideration of this section until we can get definite in- 
formation from the Tariff Commission as to what the true 
compensatory rates would be on the other items of this para- 
graph on a 5 and a 9 cent basis? 

Mr. SMOOT. If that were done, we would put it over for 
more than six months, so I am told by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. STECK. That is an assumption by the Senator which 
I think is not very complimentary to the experts of the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. The expert of the Tariff Commission tells me 
that that information could not be given to the Senate in less 
than six months, and perhaps longer. 

Mr. STECK. I will say to the Senator that if the rates he 
has put in the Recorp are satisfactory to him, if he will let 
this matter go over for 24 hours I can figure out, or can have 
figured out for the Senator, the compensatory rates on the 
5 and 9 cent basis for hides. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STECK. I yield the floor, unless the Senator wishes to 
ask me a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps what I have in mind is not exactly 
in the nature of a question; but I was prompted to say this by 
what the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] said just a few 
moments ago. I judge from what the Senator from Iowa says 
that both he and the Senator from Washington are very much 
worried about a proposition that I know worries a great many 
Senators on this schedule, including myself. 

His proposition, as I understand, is that we should postpone 
the further consideration of this subject until the Tariff Com- 
mission lets us know what compensatory duties would be neces- 
sary to make good for the manufacturer a tariff of 5 and 9 
cents on hides, 
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Mr. STECK. That is the principle of my suggestion. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question of what those compensatory 
duties should be is something that has a direct bearing not so 
much upon the question now before the Senate as upon the 
questions that will follow, assuming that the Senate agrees to 
the amendment that is now pending, Why should we not, by a 
vote of the Senate, fix Whatever duty we think is proper upon 
hides, and stop there? Then we would be in a position to say 
to the Tariff Commission or to any other expert, “We have 
gone this far. We have fixed the duty on hides at so much. 
We want to know now how much we should put on the different 
manufactures of leather in the way of a duty that would com- 
pensate the manufacturers for the duty that we placed on hides.” 

I think that is the question inyolved here. 

Mr. STECK. That is exactly the wording of my amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know there are many Senators, including 
myself, who have hesitated as to how they should vote on this 
amendment. We are considerably in the dark, and are moved 
to a very great extent by what we anticipate may happen after- 
ward. I suppose, to be perfectly logical, we ought to go ahead 
and vote on this proposition, fix the duty where we think it 
ought to go, and then we shall be up against the other question 
as to what the compensatory duty should be. 

For one, I believe—and I think I agree with both the Sena- 
tors—that if we have free hides we ought to have free leather 
and free shoes. It ought to be free clear through. If we start 
with the original problem and put a tariff on hides, then, if we 
want to be fair—and I think we all do—we ought to put a duty 
on the different manufactures of leather that would compensate 
the manufacturers for the duty that we put on hides. In other 
words, we would then fayor a duty that is purely compensa- 
tory, not a protective duty, on these others. 

As I understand the Senator, he is of the opinion that the 
bill as reported here not only puts a compensatory duty upon 
the manufactures of leather but that the committee have added 
to that a protective duty which many of us—including, I think, 
the manufacturers of leather themselves—concede that the in- 
dustry does not deserve and ought not to have. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah stated that 
it included a protective duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. I think it is plain on the face of 
it, as I look at it, that these other duties are not only compensa- 
tory but they add a protective-tariff duty that I think is uni- 
versally conceded to be unnecessary, and that will put an extra 
burden upon the consumer. I should like to meet that question; 
and I frankly say to the Senator that while I shall have to vote 
on this matter first, if I believed that subsequent action of the 
Senate would add more than a compensatory duty equalizing 
what we put on hides, if we put anything on hides—if I be- 
lieved that was going to be done, I would vote against any 
tariff on hides. 

Mr. STECK. That is exactly my position. 

Mr. NORRIS. Because it is a question anyway about the 
consumer, The consumer is paying this extra duty; and if we 
add to it an additional burden we have taken away from most 
of the people—except the very large producers of cattle or hides, 
where the hide is a big item—we have taken away from the 
ordinary farmer who produces a few head of cattle every year 
every particle of benefit he gets ; and, in addition, we have added 
a burden that he must assume. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, we must have an understanding, 
then, that when we have voted a tariff on hides we will not vote 
on any of the rates on leather in case there is a duty provided 
for on hides until we have that information. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to have that information, 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Utah calls my attention to the 
fact that it is supplied in some instances in the RECORD now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have read the opinions of various experts 
on the question, and they have different ideas as to what the 
compensatory duty ought to be, but I confess I do not know 
what it ought to be, and I would like to find out what it ought 
to be and vote for whatever it should be. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, the Senator has stated my posi- 
tion almost exactly. I stated when I first took the floor that I 
did not think it was fair to many of us to compel us to vote 
on this hide item and take a chance on what would happen as 
to the rest of the items in the paragraph. 

Mr. NORRIS. We will first bhaye to vote on the duty on 
hides. It is logical that we should do that first. I think that 
must be conceded, because that is the raw product. That is 
where we start with the industry. 

Mr. STECK. But could we not in some way know that if we 
adopt the pending amendment, which as modified calls for a 
duty of 5.9 cents, what rates we should give on the other items 
of the paragraph? k : 
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Mr. NORRIS. If we are going to make a scientific tariff, we 
will have to have that information. We do not have to have it, 
however, in voting on the duty on hides. 

Mr. STECK. I want to vote for this proposed duty on hides, 
if I have any assurance that the other rates in the paragraph 
will be held down to anywhere near-real compensatory rates. 
But if we are to judge by the action of the committee and the 
figures now iy the bill we will have those rates jacked up in pro- 
portion to the rate on hides from 10 to 35 per cent, until it 
would be absolutely preposterous, and all the gain the farmers 
might make through the adoption of the increased rate on hides 
would be lost and more than lost in what they would have to 
pay for shoes and leather. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The position of the Finance Committee, as pre- 
sented here by the Senator from Utah, is simply this: If we put 
hides on the free list we will have leather on the free list. If 
we have a duty on hides, we not only have a compensatory duty 
on leather but we must have a protective tariff in addition, not 
a compensatory tariff, but a protective tariff in addition. The 
only thing I and other Senators are contending for in regard to 
this matter is that we will not be called upon to yote on these 
compensatory tariffs until we have the information as to what 
the compensatory duty is. 

The Senator from Utah calls attention to some of this infor- 
mation already in the Rxconb, and says that we can act upon 
it, but I submit we should not act upon the rest of the items 
until the information as to them is forthcoming. As far as I 
am concerned, I am perfectly willing to undertake to have the 
matter considered until we have that information. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there has been information 
placed in the Recorp, furnished by the Tariff Commission, as to 
the proper compensatory duties on different kinds of leather, 
like sole leather, upper side leather, and various kinds of 
leather, but no calculation has been undertaken, so far as I 
know, to estimate the proper compensatory duty on a complete 
pair of shoes, based upon tariffs on the different kinds of leather 
that go into that pair of shoes. The information is as to sole 
leather, and seven or eight different kinds of leather, which go 
into shoes and harness and bags and all sorts of leather prod- 
ucts, but up to date there has been no information filed with 
the Congress by the Tariff Commission estimating the proper 
compensatory duty on the completed article, either shoes, har- 
ness, or any other leather product. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the point of the Senator from 
Utah is that we can not get that information for six months, I 
have a little more faith in the Tariff Commission than to believe 
that. I think we can get something near what we want, some 
estimate about the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, how are we to get the informa- 
tion on upholstery leather, bag leather, case leather, strap 
leather, or the other kinds of leather? 

Mr. DILL. Why can we not get that information? 

Mr. SMOOT. We can if we take six or eight months to get it 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
further, upon what basis did the committee place in the bill the 
figures now before us as to the compensatory duties based upon 
a duty on hides? Was that a mere guess? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee, as I have already said and 
acknowledged here, figured that it was the difference between 
7.07 and 15 cents given on sole leather as a duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that the net effect is just as if the com- 
mittee had placed a protective duty on leather products and 
left hides on the free list. 

Mr. DILL. That is it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the net result. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; as to the 8 per cent. It means this, that 
if we had free hides and free sole leather, the Senate commit- 
tee amendment placing 10 per cent on hides, they gave the 15 
cents on sole leather, or the committee has reported 5 per cent 
protection to the manufacturer of sole leather. As to the cal- 
culation of what the 10 per cent means on sole leather, the 
equivalent is 7.07, and therefore actually it is approximately 8 
cents protection to the sole-leather manufacturer, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I also have the figures worked out on the 
pound basis; that is, on the basis of 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds 
with that, I think the Senator from Utah has made a yery fair 
statement of the matter. I take it from what he has said that 
that was done by the committee, that he himself did not favor 
it. In other words, the committee proceeds on this theory, that 
we are going to bave a 10 per cent ad valorem duty on hides. 
They figured out, or somebody figured for them, that the 
equivalent of that 10 per cent duty, when it comes to sole leather, 
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the compensatory duty, would be 7 per cent, but they give sole 
leather a duty of 15 per cent. Hence the committee has, in 
effect, given to sole leather, under the guise of a compensatory 
duty, a protective duty of 8 per cent. In other words, they have 
given them 8 per cent more than it is conceded would be given 
them if we had free hides, and they have only used that 10 per 
cent duty on hides as an excuse for giving a protective duty to 
the manufacturers of sole leather. I think that is perfectly 
plain from what the Senator from Utah has said. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is the absolute fact, and, 
as I said before, the reason actuating the committee in doing 
that was this, the mills making sole leather, and the tanners 
generally through all of the Eastern States, along the border 
line, clear to Maine, say that they have not been making any 
money with free hides and free sole leather, and the committee 
decided that they would give them the 8 per cent, Then they 
went further than that and decided also that they would give 
the shoe manufacturers 20 per cent. That is the situation. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, that is about 14 per cent aboye 
the compensatory duty, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is something like that. 

Mr. STECK. Something over 12 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it was 12 per cent. 

Mr. STECK. Somewhere between 12 and 18 per cent. They 
gave a compensatory duty of something like 7 or 8 per cent, 
and they added between 13 and 14 per cent for protection, I 
have read from the testimony with reference to the condition 
of the tanning industry. The fact of the matter is that the 
people who do the tanning of the country do not need any pro- 
tection, and do not want it. The great packer tanners, who 
practically control the industry in the country, are profiting and 
making money in the tanning industry, and the other great 
organization, the United States Leather Co., which does 31 or 
82 per cent of the tanning business of the country, says it will 
not do them any good and will not do the tanning industry any 
good. Still, the committee insists on giving them not only 
compensatory rates but on doubling the rates, and more than 
doubling them, for protection. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I was interested in what the Senator said, to 
the effect that the tanners do not need protection and do not 
want protection. I do not know about the need—that might be 
debatable—but they certainly want it. 

Mr. STECK. I referred to the great independent tanners. 

Mr. BORAH. No one has visited me so much as the tanners, 
and the facts and the figures which they gave led me to believe 
that they were really in distress. 

Mr. STECK. That is true; but it is the same thing that 
occurred in the steel industry, as the Senator knows. The 
weaklings were pushed to the front, and the great prosperous 
majority stayed in the rear and were perfectly willing to accept 
anything that was given to the weaker members of the industry. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think it was altogether the weaklings 
who came to see me, because I made some investigation of the 
matter. Has the Senator any extensive facts and figures which 
will show that the tanning industry is prosperous? 

Mr. STECK. I have statements made before the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. I have read those. 

Mr. STECK. I read from one a while ago when the Senator 
was not in the Chamber, I believe. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I was here. 

Mr. STECK. There are others in the record. I haye them 
marked, and I will be glad to read them. 

ar: COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have in my hand a financial statement 
of the tanners who produce more than 50 per cent of leather 
domestically manufactured. This shows that the total losses in 
the last four years—not profits, but losses—have amounted to 
$5,131,247. That shows how profitable the tannery business is 
in the United States! 

<i STECK. Would the Senator tell us what properties these 
are 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. They are companies which the Sen- 
ator would say represent the monopolistic group. I have here 
the names of the American Hide & Leather Co., the Pfister & 
Vogel Leather Co., the National Leather Co., the Barnet Leather 
Co., the Ohio Leather Co., and, with one exception, these com- 
panies lost in their operations of 1928 and 1929. One company 
lost as much as a million and a half, another $1,200,000, another 
$541,000. There can be no doubt at all that the leather people 
are in great distress, and that fact must be met. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I would like to suggest to the 
Senator from Iowa, and to other Senators, that perhaps in dis- 
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cussing the question which the Senator from Iowa has taken 
up about the compensatory duty, and referring to the manufac- 
ture of sole leather, he has perhaps not taken a fair illustration. 
It may be that in the manufacture, for instance, of sole leather 
there should be a protective duty imposed. If that is true, then 
it ought to be advocated under its right name. We should not 
use the guise of a tariff that is put on for other purposes in 
order to cover a protective duty, even if that protective duty is 
necessary. 

If it is necessary, then let it stand on its own bottom. Take 
the case of the manufacturers of shoes. I do not think any- 
body contends that they need any protection if they have free 
hides. If a tariff is put on hides, then the manufacturers of 
shoes ought to be confined entirely to the compensatory duty 
made necessary by the duty put on hides. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am quite confident, if I 
may say this to my friend from Nebraska, that simply a com- 
pensatory duty would not relieve the leather situation. Twice 
since I have been in the Senate, once in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress and the second time in the last Congress, I asked the 
Senate to pass a resolution calling upon the Secretary of Com- 
merce for facts relating to the calf-leather industry, and re- 
ports haye come to us. We have abundant official evidence of 
the critical condition of the tanneries of the United States, and 
I hope that the Senator from Iowa will not feel for a moment, 
by reason of any testimony which he may have casually studied, 
that the condition is otherwise than I have stated it, because I 
know from the facts presented to me that the tanning industry 
is in great distress, and must have relief. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to say to the Senator from New 
York that I had in my possession this morning some statistics 
in regard to the profits made by the various shoe manufac- 
turers. I do not have those statistics now, because I gave them 
to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierre], and he is not 
in the Chamber at the moment or I would get them and read 
some of them to the Senate. I got my information from those 
figures, which I assume were right. They were taken from re- 
liable sources, mostly from reports made by the corporations 
themselyes. 

In a general way the manufacturers of shoes have been ex- 
tremely prosperóus. They haye bad all kinds of large dividends. 
In the last five or six years they have paid enormous stock 
dividends, and in addition to the stock dividends they have paid 
very large cash dividends. It seemed to me when I read the 
figures and the statistics relating to those large shoe manufac- 
turers that certainly they are not entitled to a protective tariff 
with the profits which they are making. Their profits are away 
beyond what any ordinary business man is making. They are 
stupendous. 

The Senator from Iowa spoke of the importations of shoes 
from Czechoslovakia, and said they had been very large. Al- 
though the importations of shoes have increased, in the aggre- 
gate that increase is but a small fraction of the total consump- 
tion of shoes. The total consumption of shoes has very greatly 
increased. 

Mr. STECK. Less than 1 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to say something further 
about leather. I am not speaking about shoes, because I do not 
have the data with reference to shoes. I am speaking now 
about leather. I have here a commercial bulletin showing the 
corporation profits for the first half of 1929 compared with the 
first half of 1928. It is an amazing thing to see the contrast 
in the increase in profits on the part of those concerns, an 
increase varying from 5 per cent to 97 per cent in 1929 over 
1928: but when it comes to leather there has been a decrease 
of 76 per cent. If the Senator from Nebraska, eminently fair, 
will study the situation as regards the tanning industry, he will 
find that the distress is beyond description. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will further 
yield——_ 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not given any study to that particular 
branch of the business, but I was speaking of shoes. To my 
mind, the fact that the importations of ladies’ shoes, particu- 
larly from Czechoslovakia, have increased very rapidly is not 
an argument why we should put a tariff on shoes when we 
find that the manufacturers of shoes in this country have been 
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making such enormous profits as they have made. It will 
follow naturally in the course of business and trade if a manu- 
facturer in this country raises his price away to the sky and 
keeps it there that necessarily that very increase in price to 
the consumer will bring in importations. It is the natural 
thing to happen. But should we then put on a tariff to keep 
out importations because we want to continue the right of our 
manufacturers to charge the consumers these enormous profits? 
Such instances are eyidence of the fact that at times the impor- 
tation of an article is a good thing. If we raise the tariff so 
high that importations can not come in, it only illustrates again 
that by raising the tariff wall away beyond reason we can 
burden the consumers of the United States with a load that is 
too great for ordinary people to carry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. STECK. I am anxious to conclude, but I yield, 

Mr. BARKLEY. In connection with the statement of the Sen- 
ator from New York with reference to the situation in the 
leather industry I wish to call attention to the fact that in 1914 
we produced in the United States $367,000,000 worth of leather 
and in 1927 $494,000,000 worth of leather. In 1928 we imported 
$42,000,000 worth of leather and exported $55,000,000 worth, so 
we are exporting from the United States more than we are 
importing and our domestic production is increasing. If the 
leather industry is in a bad way, it must be attributable to some- 
thing besides imports, because we are exporting more than we 
are importing. 

Mr. STECK. Along the same line, the weak units of this in- 
dustry are put forward as they have been in connection with 
other schedules when seeking protection or additional protection. 
The information that I get from the hearings before the Finance 
Committee is that the United States Leather Oo., which repre- 
sents 31 per cent of the total industry, is prosperous; at least 
its representatives say they do not want any protection; that 
they do not want any duty on the finished products or the raw 
hides ; but they are in favor of free hides and free leather. I 
do not think anyone would claim that the great packer-tanners 
are not prosperous. I have not the figures before me, but I have 
seen them and I have had it asserted authoritatively that they 
are very prosperous. They control the tanning business of the 
United States. Whether they have 51 or 55 per cent, I do not 
know, but certainly that packer-tanners and the United States 
Leather Co., which has 31 per cent, control the business. They 
are prosperous, They say they do not want any tariff on hides 
or any tariff on leather. - 

I can explain to the Senator from New York, if he does not 
already know it, that the reason why certain units of the tan- 
ning industry are suffering is because that industry, like other 
industries, is being concentrated in a few hands and in a few 
organizations. Naturally, as in other industries, the scattering 
units of the industry, which do not have the advantage of the 
cooperation of capital and effort, are gradually thinning out 
and dying out because they can not operate successfully and at 
a profit. That is true of every business, of the tanning business, 
of the steel business, and every line of industry of which I have 
any knowledge. I think it is true all the way through. I have 
no doubt the figures the Senator presented are correct, Men in 
whom I have confidence have given me the same figures. But I 
do take issue with the Senator when he says that the majority 
of the industry as represented by the output of the industry is 
in distress and needs protection. 

To the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] I want to make 
this suggestion: He said we should yote on the one paragraph 
of the schedule, get it behind us, and then take our chances— 
that is not exactly what he said, but that is what it amounts 
to—upon a majority of the Senate agreeing to reasonable rates 
upon the finished product. Since I have been in the Senate, 
which has not been long, and particularly in the consideration 
of the bill now before us, I have time and time again seen a 
little bit of something handed to the farmer or to the laboring 
man, and then because of that small gift and using that as an 
excuse and as a lever, considerable increases are pried out of 
the people as a whole by the raising of rates all along the line. 
If we aecept the pending amendment, then we will have to take 
our chances that a majority of the Senate will agree with the 
Senator from Nebraska and myself and others that other rates 
in the paragraph should be fixed at somewhere near a com- 
pensatory basis. I dislike very much to take that chance in 
view of what has happened in this body and in the other body 
so many times, 

Mr. NORRIS. I appreciate the argument the Senator has 
just made. I do not want to belittle it; and yet I say to the 
Senator that I do not know of any way to escape that predica- 
ment. It is conceded that we must vote first on whether we 
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will put a duty on the raw product. We have to vote on that 
matter first. Whether we get the information or whether we 
do not, after we have voted on it we will have to run the risk, 
if we adopt it, of being outvoted on the compensatory duties 
and having them used as a leverage to bring about a pro- 
tective duty in which we do not believe. 

Mr. STECK. And we do not eyen know what it is going to be. 

Mr. NORRIS. We do not know at the present time, but if 
we knew it would make no difference. We have to vote first 
on this paragraph. I do not know of any way to escape that 
procedure. I share with the Senator the fear that what he 
suggests may happen will happen. It has happened before in 
this yery bill, according to my view. That was the excuse given 
for a compensatory duty, and to put on duties much higher 
in my judgment than were warranted, I would like to have it 
done if I could, but I do not know how to do it. We can not 
vote on the compensatory duty first, because we first have to 
decide what the duty is which ought to be the basis of the 
compensatory duty. 

Mr. STECK. What I would like to do is to vote on the 
paragraph as a whole. I wish the Senator from Nebraska 
could suggest some way to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is possible. It is possible that an amend- 
ment could be prepared to strike out the whole paragraph and 
insert another one containing all of the compensatory duties, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Iowa is very generous 
with his time. I want to confess that up until this morning I 
had intended to vote for free hides, but I am so much interested 
in the improvement of the leather industry in my State that I 
intend to vote for the committee proposal. I am willing to go 
that far. I intend to yote for the committee proposal because I 
do not want to be placed in the position of rising to-morrow or 
the next day, when the item of leather is before us, and asking 
for an increased duty on it, and then have it thrown in my face 
that I did not vote for any duty on hides. 

The leather industry is in distress. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BArkiey] spoke about imports. When we make a 
comparison of the domestic production of calf and kip leather 
we find that in 1923 we made over 160,000,000 square feet, while 
at the end of 1928 the production had dropped to 130,000,000, a 
decrease of over 80,000,000 square feet in five years. But the 
‘imports have increased from less than 10,000,000 square feet in 
1923 to nearly 60,000,000 square feet last year. 

I want to have the Senate understand that I am willing to 
make almost any concession to the hide people for the sake of 
helping the leather people. I am not, however, willing to go to 
the extent proposed by some of the amendments which have 
been presented here to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
gave information to the Senate as to the value of kid skins im- 
ported being $50,000,000, and stated that we exported about the 
Same amount or a little more, The fact is as follows: We 
export skins worth 24 cents a pound, and we import from Ger- 
many the very finest skins produced there and we pay 59 cents 
a pound for those skins. So they are not the same class of 
product at all. The name is the same, but the quality is entirely 
different. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sure the Senator from Utah agrees 
with me that the leather industry of our country is in distress? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. COPELAND. And that it must be given relief? 

Mr. SMOOT. That industry is in great distress. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, if my friend from Massachusetts 
will take the floor, I shall be very happy to yield it to him, but I 
wish to say that I am tremendously interested in any measure 
to bring about an improvement of the condition of the leather 
industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
speak very briefly upon the amendment offered by the Senator 


from Iowa [Mr. Steck] to the pending amendment of the Sen- 


ator from Nevada [Mr. Oppml. The trouble with the amend- 
ment to the amendment is that, if adopted by the Senate, it 
would throw out of court, so far as a hearing is concerned, 
the petitioners who are connected with the leather-tanning in- 
dustry, and those connected with the shoe industry, who believe 
they have a just case for the levying of a protectiye duty. It 
is conceivable that the leather-tanning industry and the shoe 
industry may be able to show reasons why they should be 
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given a protective duty even if no protective duty shall be 
levied upon hides. Their reasons may not appear to some 
Senators to justify favorable action by the Senate, but at least 
they have a right to be heard and have their arguments con- 
sidered before a vote rejecting their requests is recorded. 

I have not discussed the leather situation or presented any 
evidence in reference to the condition of the leather industry 
and its claim for protection, because it did not seem to me 
opportune to do so when we were discussing hides. It seemed 
to me that the question of a duty on hides ought to stand or 
fall on its own merits. A good many Senators are favoring a 
substantial duty upon hides; others are willing to stand for a 
moderate duty; while others favor free hides. There is no 
more reason to deprive of a hearing here those interested in 
the leather industry who desire that protection should be given 
to the leather-tanning industry and to boots and shoes than 
there is to throw textile manufacturers out of court because 
there is not first a duty levied upon cotton. 

It is quite conceivable, I say, that any or all those indus- 
tries—for instance, tanners and the leather-bag manufac- 
turers—may have a case for protection, independent of the 
question of a duty upon hides. 

I protest against such treatment of the leather industry, 
which, as has been pointed out here, three Republicans and 
two Democrats who served on the subcommittee agreed showed 
above all other industries a distressed condition. I refer to the 
conclusion reached by the distinguished and able Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. T nous], who was associated with me on the 
subcommittee, myself, and the three Republican members of the 
subcommittee which heard the evidence for protection offered 
by the American leather tanners. 

I am willing to concede at this stage of the proceedings al- 
though perhaps that industry should not be given protective 
duties, it should at least have a right to be heard here. This 
amendment, however, would close the door, for under it if we 
should not put a duty on hides that would end all consideration of 
the need of protection to the many industries using hides. That 
is the trouble with the amendment. It is not fair to these other 
industries, regardless of how we may feel as to free hides or the 
particular rate of duty upon hides. The position of the Senator 
from Iowa is that he is for no protective duty upon boots or 
shoes or any leather goods if there shall be none upon hides. 
His position is if there shall be a duty placed upon hides, which 
he favors—the duty which the Senator from Nevada proposes— 
he wants the amount of duty which is to be levied for the 
benefit of the leather and the boot-and-shoe industry to be 
merely and solely the exact compensatory duty to which they 
are entitled by reason of the fact that they will hereafter be 
forced to compete with leather manufacturers abroad who have 
free hides while the domestic leather manufacturers will have 
to pay a basic duty upon their raw material. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield for a question, 
but I want to finish directly. I do not want to enter into a 
lengthy discussion now, though later, when the subject of 
leather is before the Senate, I expect to discuss it. I have a 
good many statistics and figures and evidence relating to that 
industry. I hope also to have something to say about the shoe 
industry. I merely wish to say about the shoe industry that 
there is no more reason, in one fell swoop, to condemn the 
right of the shoe industry to be heard here because 99 per cent 
of those engaged in the industry can not show any distress than 
there is to say when the question of a duty on steel is pre- 
sented here that, because steel manufacturers generally are 
prosperous, the right to protection of a particular product made 
by a few steel manufacturers shall not be considered. That is 
not fair; but those are questions to be considered later, 

I do not care to take up the time of the Senate except to 
point out one of the fundamental objections. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], with his usual fairness, anticipated it 
and perhaps stated it better than I have stated it, at least he 
stated it in a different way. I merely want to point out that it 
is not fair, at this stage, to deny to the industries to which I 
have referred, all opportunity to present their case. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I entirely agree with that idea, and if 
the leather industry is in distress, as it seems to be, I am 
willing that it shall have adequate protection in addition to 
compensatory duties. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The trouble with the amend- 
ment to the amendment now pending is that it prejudges the 
ease of leather and boot and shoe manufacturers by saying, 
“We will end it all now without the claims of these other in- 
dustries being debated by fixing the duty upon hides and then 
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providing a compensatory duty and nothing else.” It is not fair. 
I now yield the floor. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is manifestly unfair, to start with, 
but I want to say to the Senator that if the profits of the shoe 
industry are greater than is reasonable then it might not be 
entitled to a protective duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not care at this time to 
discuss the shoe question. I should like to do so later. I am 
not asking that opportunity now. I merely adverted to the shoe 
industry to say that it is possible for 90 per cent of its units 
to be prosperous and for 10 per cent Dot to be prosperous, and 
that it is as unfair to that 10 per cent of the industry which 
is not prosperous to consider it on the basis of the whole 
industry as it would be when steel, with its hundreds of prod- 
ucts, was under consideration to treat the question of the 
tariff duty on a particular steel product upon the basis of a 
rate of duty that would be adequate for the industry as a whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDIE]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are we going to take a vote 
on the amendment to the amendment to-night, I will ask the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we can dispose of it now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may the clerk state the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] 
proposes to amend the amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
IMr. Oppie] by adding the following: 

Provided, That all other rates stated in paragraph 1530 shall be the 
true compensatory rates as found by the Tariff Commission. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

88 question now is on the amendment of the Senator from 
evada. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada. 

RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we could not get a quorum now, 
and I therefore move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being, in conformity with the unanimous-consent agreement, 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow. ` 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 22 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, January 24, 1930, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, January 23, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Be gracious unto us, our Father, according to our necessity 
and according to Thy generosity. Bless us with the intimations 
of Thy presence, so that we shall find ourselves beloved of God. 
We thank Thee that as our lives pass on they are ladened from 
above with the ineffable. We pray for all the nations. Unite 
them in confidence, in cooperation of labor, and in the sacrifice 
of national selfishness, O may laws, institutions, and govern- 
ments everywhere be reformed, and may mankind be trans- 
formed by leaving behind the power of the flesh. Be with us 
to-day in the fullness of the blessing of our Jehovah Father. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 64. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to secure for 
the United States title to certain private lands contiguous to and 
within the Militia Target Range Reservation, State of Utah. 
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The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Hare and Mr. Swanson members of the joint select 
committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in the act 
of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 1895, 
entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposition of 
useless papers in the executive departments,” for the disposition 
of useless papers in the Navy Department. 

PEEMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, after the reading of the Journal and the disposal of 
business on the Speaker’s table, I may address the House for 
10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that to-morrow, immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal and the disposal of business on the Speaker's 
table, he may address the House for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

REMOVAL OF SNOW 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

bees SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, a good deal is said about 
“beautiful Washington.” I would like to call attention to the 
very dirty streets in Washington at the present time. Snow 
fell in Washington in small quantity last Friday, and now any- 
body riding through the thoroughfares will find an enormous 
amount of snow left there, and no efforts made to remove it. 
I think the attention of the authorities of the District should 
be called to the situation and they be told that the failure of the 
street cleaning department is both dangerous to traffic and 
detrimental to the city. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did we appropriate enough to do it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

STEPHEN T. MATHER 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call to the atten- 
tion of the House the death yesterday, after a long illness, of 
Mr. Stephen T. Mather, the founder of the National Park Serv- 
ice and the builder of the national park system. I have on a 
former occasion in this House, January 15, 1929, given some 
estimate of his services. Many of us were his warm, personal 
friends, and all of us valued that friendship. Throughout the. 
Nation he was regarded highly on account of his distinguished 
service to the people. 

Interment will occur Saturday, January 25, at New Canaan, 
Conn. 

PAY OF THE ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, COAST GUARD, ETC. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution 7, insist on 
the House amendments, and agree to the conference asked for 
by the Senate. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to call up Senate Joint Resolution 7, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution T 


Joint resolution for the appointment of a joint committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to investigate the pay and allow- 
ances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to insist on the House amendments and agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I understand that the House inserted a new service, 
the Lighthouse Service. Clearly the Lighthouse Service is not 
a military service, and I can not see that it has any proper 
place within the scope of the inquiry. 

Mr. SNELL. There is no question about that in my judg- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. SNELL, Mr. PURNELL, and 
Mr. Pou. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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House Resolution 132 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolation the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 26, a bill for the 
acquisition, establishment, and development of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway along the Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort 
Washington to the Great Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of 
lands in the District of Columbia and the States of Maryland and 
Virginia requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground 
system of the National Capital, That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed two hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and the amendments thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and ordered 
printed. 
OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged 
report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 133 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to moye that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 6, 
a bill to amend the definition of oleomargarine contained in the act 
entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulat- 
ing the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomar- 
garine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed four hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
Dill shall be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that we pro- 
pose to call up the memorial parkway bill next Thursday and 
immediately after that, probably next Friday, to call up the 
bill relating to oleomargarine. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
permission to address the House for 15 minutes after the special 
order already granted for to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, at the conclusion of the address 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Srosss], he may 
address the House for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] 
for 40 minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a carefully pre- 
pared and connected statement without interruption. I shall 
not yield for any question until I have concluded my state- 
ment. Then I shall have time to yield. 

For eight years in each session of every Congress I have 
introduced and supported farm legislation embodying the prin- 
ciples that are found in the agricultural marketing act. This 
fact is my excuse for presuming to discuss the operations of 
the Federal Farm Board to-day. The long struggle between 
sound and unsound farm relief measures is familiar to Members 
of the Congress. 

Farm relief is not a sectional or political question; it is an 
economic question. Farm legislation to endure, to be of per- 
manent value, must be based upon business principles and well- 
established methods of business procedure. 

Those of us who wrote the agricultural marketing act oppos- 
ing all other measures and all extraneous amendments, gave 
the Farm Board the fullest authority. The Congress accepted 
the bill as written and will hold the board fully responsible. It 
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is reasonable to state that no amendment to the act should be 
adopted until the Farm Board has had a fair chance to succeed. 
The highest order of service the Congress can render agricul- 
ture now is not to enact legislation in this Congress changing 
the agricultural marketing act unless such legislation is re- 
quested by resoiution of the Federal Farm Board. We must 
trust the board and give it a reasonable chance before we con- 
demn it or change the law. The board should not be expected 
to put into successful operation the marketing act within a few 
mouths or a year when it took the Congress eight years to enact 
the law. 

The board is not composed of supermen, but they are men 
who have had wide experience in merchandising agricultural 
commodities and are earnest in their efforts to make the act 
effective. They accepted places on the board realizing the great 
respousibility they were assuming. They view the agricultural 
problem as one of the vital, if not the most vital, problem 
confronting the country to-day. 

At the board's first meeting, July 15, 1929, President Hoover 
made a statement of less than 300 words, concluding with this 
remark; 


I invest you with responsibility, authority, and resources such as 


have never before been conferred by our Government in assistance to 
any industry. 


With the President’s short talk, a copy of the agricultural 
marketing act, and congressional records of agricultural legis- 
lation for the last eight years as assets, the members of the 


Federal Farm Board began their work of helping “place agri- 


culture on a basis of economic equality with other industries.” 

The purpose of the Federal Farm Board is to give the farmer 
bargaining power equal to that enjoyed by those who deal in or 
consume his products. This means collective bargaining and 
is to be brought about by affiliating existing cooperatives and 
creating others along commodity lines so that producers may 
meet the market on a large-scale basis. Despite the fact that 
about one-third of the agricultural commodities in this country 
are handled cooperatively, the farmer deals in small units with- 
out adequate coordination of his efforts as to grading and dis- 
tribution and without credit facilities to encompass a program 
of orderly action. 

Organization, mass production, and mass distribution in in- 
dustry control prices and profits. Heretofore, cooperation among 
farmers has begun and ended largely at the primary markets. 
The scope of operations is too limited. The purpose now is 
to take the next step of large-scale operation in the terminal 
markets. 

The policies that the board must follow are definitely stated 
in the agricultural marketing act, and no fair-minded person 
can say that these policies are unreasonable. The activities of 
the board are pointed out briefly in the four provisions of the 
act, which are: 

First. To minimize speculation. 

4 88 To prevent inefficient and wasteful methods of distri- 
ution. 

Third. To organize producers into effective associations to 
handle each major product and to finance their activities. 

Fourth. To aid in preventing and controlling surpluses of agri- 
cultural commodities through a program of orderly production 
and distribution so as to maintain advantageous domestice mar- 
kets for the producers of these commodities. 

According to the Federal Farm Board's interpretation of the 
act, its members are directed to help farmers, no matter where 
they live in the United States nor what crops they produce, 
There are two systems which the board may follow in aiding 
farmers. The first is through the farmers’ own cooperative-mar- 
keting organizations; the other is through stabilization corpora- 
tions. The former is a long-time proposition, while the latter 
is of an emergency character. 

It is impossible for the board to deal directly with the indi- 
vidual producer. Congress realized this and provided that the 
board should deal with farmers and ranchers through producer 
owned and controlled cooperative assotiations. 

The board’s chief function in aiding farmers is in merchan- 
dizing or marketing their products. Chairman Legge and other 
members of the board realized from the beginning that no 
stereotyped marketing plan could be used in the development of 
a marketing system for all kinds of agricultural products. 

It is not statesmanlike, it is not patriotic, it is not fair for 
gentlemen in high places to nag the Farm Board. The said gen- 
tlemen opposed the passage of the act and seem still ignorant of 
its provisions and purpose. 

They demand that the Farm Board publish its future plan of 
procedure. They remind the country of the moron who de- 
manded that General Pershing publish in advance when and 
where he would fight each battle in France. The Farm Board 
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is treading an unbeaten path, an uncharted course. It will 


fight each battle as it meets the enemy of the farmer. If left 
free under the act, it will fight to victory, unafraid. 

On October 14, 1929, the Federal Farm Board announced that 
in accordance with provisions of section 3 (a) of the act the 
following products and groups of products had been designated 
as agricultural commodities: 

First. Cotton. 

Second. Dairy products, including fluid milk, cream, cheese, 
condensed milk, butter, ice cream, evaporated milk, whole and 
skim milk powder. 

Third. Grains, including wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley, flax, 
grain sorghums, and buckwheat. 

Fourth. Rice. 

Fifth. Livestock. 

Sixth. Wool and mohair, 

Seventh. Tobacco. 

Eighth. Poultry and eggs. . 

Ninth. Seeds, including alfalfa, clover, timothy, redtop, and 
other field seeds, 

Tenth. Potatoes. 

Later the board will designate other commodities, 

For several months the board has been working with various 
cooperative organizations to establish central or national mar- 
keting organizations, farmer-owned and farmer-controlled, as 
the act directs. The Farmers National Grain Corporation, re- 
cently established under the direction of the board, is an 
example of how these national sales or merchandising agen- 
cies are being set up. Under this plan the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation, working in cooperation with the 
Federal Farm Board, is fostering a system of marketing 
whereby the sale of the grain will be in the hands of a national 
selling agency. It is the policy of the board to require all local, 
State, or regional grain cooperatives to affiliate with the Farm- 
ers National Grain Corporation. This plan will be followed 
wherever it is possible in dealing with other commodity-selling 
agencies that are to be formed in accordance with provisions of 
the act. 

No partisan representative of the grain dealers, the boards of 
trade, or the exchanges can be justified in criticizing the Fed- 
eral Farm Board when it interferes with or restricts specula- 
tion and manipulation in the prices of farm commodities. The 
act was written specifically for this purpose and all dealers 
were fully forewarned. Mr. Frederick B. Wells, vice president 
of F. H. Peavey & Co., grain merchants in Minneapolis, was the 
ablest witness the grain dealers sent before the Committee on 
Agriculture, His testimony was distinctly favorable to the agri- 
cultural marketing act. At the committee hearing on April 4, 
1929, you will find the following on page 714 of the hearings. 
I said: 

Mr. Wells, if such a bill as you have outlined should be enacted and 
put into operation, and it should be successful, would not this board 
you have described in a few years be doing the business which you and 
your associates are doing now? 


Mr. Wells replied : 
Essentially that would be my expectation and my hope. 


Mr. Wells was speaking not selfishly but as a good American. 
It ill becomes any grain dealer now to whine, 

If the Federal Farm Board does not interfere with the specu- 
lator and the manipulator, it will fail to function as directed 
by the agricultural marketing act. In section 1 of the act the 
first statement made in the declaration of policy is to aid agri- 
culture “by minimizing speculation.” The operations of the 
board will automatically minimize speculation. For example: 
When the price of cotton was 15 cents the board continued to 
lend up to 16 cents, and the price of cotton went to 17 cents. 
The farmer will not sell at 15 cents when he can borrow up to 
16 cents. When the Farm Board establishes the minimum 
price of cotton at 16 cents or 20 cents or more, the specu- 
lator is limited to prices above that figure. The board can 
establish the minimum price of any agricultural commodity, 
provided that the producers cooperate with the board on the 
question of production. 

Section 8 (d) of the agricultural marketing act provides 
that— 

No loan or insurance agreement shall be made by the board if, in its 
judgment, the agreement is likely to increase unduly the production of 
any agricultural commodity of which there is commonly produced a 
surplus in excess of the annual marketing requirements. 


It is noted that the board is specifically charged by the act 
to prevent overproduction by withholding loans to any com- 
modity that unduly increases its surplus. The steps already 
taken by the board to warn farmers against large increases in 
acreage should be applauded by every thoughtful citizen. The 
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board can not protect farmers when they deliberately over- 
plant and abnormally increase the surplus burden of any 
commodity. 

In addition to grain, definite steps have been taken to organ- 
ize central or national marketing agencies for livestock, wool 
and mohair and cotton. ; 

Producers of dairy products, rice, tobacco, poultry and eggs, 
seeds, apples, and potatoes are also being encouraged to central- 
ize their marketing activities in order that they will have a 
greater bargaining power. 

On January 13, 1930, the American Cooperative Association, 
a $30,000,000 farmer-owned and farmer-controlled cooperative, 
was brought into existence to aid the 2,100,000 cotton growers 
in the marketing of their crop at approximately $1,500,000,000 
annually. 

The Federal Farm Board has offered the cooperative market- 
ing associations handling livestock a plan for a national market- 
ing association which provides service subsidiaries to meet the 
needs of any livestock producer regardless of the size of his 
operations. This plan takes into consideration the marketing 
needs of the big rancher who has feeder cattle and feeder lambs 
to sell; the feeder who buys and feeds cattle and lambs for the 
market, and the producer who raises hogs and fattens them for 
the market. The plan provides a service for financing opera- 
tions and marketing regardless of when, how, and where the 
marketing of livestock is done. The only thing required of the 
livestock man is to market his products throngh a terminal 
agency that has membership in the proposed national coopera- 
tive marketing association. It is expected that the agency will 
be incorporated and operating soon. 

A $1,000,000 national sales agency which will handle wool and 
mohair cooperatively has been organized under the guidance of 
the Federal Farm Board. This agency already has filed its 
articles of incorporation. 

Farmers throughout the country are wanting to know what 
they will have to do as individuals to derive benefits from the 
agricultural marketing act. They want to know just what they 
will have to do in order to market their products through a 
central or national sales agency owned and controlled by farm- 
ers and established under the guidance of the Federal Farm 
Board. The first thing a farmer will have to do is to join a 
local cooperative marketing association, and if there is none 
in his immediate section he will have to help organize one. It 
must be organized under the terms of the Capper-Volstead Act 
and the agricultural marketing act, which means one of two 
kinds of cooperatives. First, a nonstock, nonprofit association, 
doing business for its members on the basis of one man, one 
vote; or, second, a capital stock cooperative, the by-laws of which 
provide that dividends on invested capital must be limited and 
must not be in excess of 8 per cent; that the association must 
not handle more of the commodity for nonmembers than it does 
for members; and that earnings above the dividends paid on 
the capital stock and after proper reserves have been set aside 
for future operation of the association, must be returned to the 
members on a patronage basis. 

These local cooperatives. should then federate into regional 
associations and the regional associations should belong to the 
national or centralized marketing sales organization, but in 
some instances the local organizations can deal directly with 
the national. It is with these national sales associations that 
the board expects to do business. 

When a national cooperative is formed it is the policy of the 
board to require that all local, State, or regional cooperatives 
shall affiliate with the national and receive the benefits of the 
agricultural marketing act through this national affiliation. 

All that an individual farmer will need to do in order to 
market his products through the national or central sales 
agency will be to join a local association. It will not be neces- 
sary for him to come through or join any organization other 
than his qualified commodity cooperative. It must be under- 
stood, however, that his local organization is affiliated directly 
or indirectly with the national commodity marketing agency. 

Government money is being loaned to farmers through coop- 
erative organizations as another benefit which they are receiy- 
ing under the provisions of the agricultural marketing act. This 
money comes from the $500,000,000 revolving fund which was 
authorized by Congress. Of this fund $150,000,000 has been 
appropriated. Up to January 14, 1930, the Federal Farm 
Board’s commitments to farmers’ cooperatives totaled $58,- 
690,000. The commitments have been made to be used by 
cooperatives in building facilities for the handling of farm 
products and for advancements to farmers on their crops. In 
most cases the commodity loans have been supplemental to 
loans made by the intermediate credit banks. Commodity com- 
mitments have been made on grain, cotton, fruits, livestock, 
wool and mohair, dairy products, rice, beans, honey, and seeds, 
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In order to get a loan from this revolving fund the organiza- 
tion applying for the loan must be a cooperative organized under 
the provisions of the Capper-Volstead Act and doing an inter- 
state business. The money is loaned to the cooperatives at a 
limited rate of interest“ in no case shall the rate exceed 4 per 
cent per annum on the unpaid principal,” according to the act. 

In the future it will be the policy of the board to loan money 
from the revolving fund to the national commodity marketing 
organizations as soon as they have been established. In the 
absence of these central associations or corporations, the board 
has advanced money to qualified cooperatives direct. 

The act provides for advisory commodity committees. Two 
such committees—one for dairy products and the other for wool 
and mohair—have been named by cooperatives at the request of 
the Farm Board. 

In keeping with the spirit of the act, the board has adopted 
the policy of avoiding duplication of governmental agencies 
whereyer it is possible. The board is developing a plan for the 
interlocking of its work with all of the Federal and State gov- 
ernmental agencies, including the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Commerce, Federal intermediate credit banks, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, the Federal reserve banks, the 
5,700 Federal extension workers, vocational teachers, and State 
departments of agriculture. The board believes it will receive 
their full cooperation. 

In line with the policy of avoiding duplication of effort and 
expense, the board has requested the Secretary of Agriculture 
to indicate to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics the need 
of prompt enlargement of its crop reporting and agricultural 
outlook service in the foreign field. This has been done in order 
that the board will haye more complete information on world 
production and marketing conditions, which will aid in carrying 
Gut the development of a better marketing program for farmers. 

I give below the operations the board has begun in several 
commodities ; 

COTTON 

On January 13, 1930, the American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, a $30,000,000 farmer owned and controlled corporation, 
was brought into existence. This is the third national com- 
modity marketing organization set up under the guidance of 
the Federal Farm Board. 

The American Cotton Cooperative Association brings into a 
tightly organized group almost the entire cotton cooperative 
marketing system of the South. Cooperatives now members of 
the new association are handling this year nearly 1,000,000 bales 
of cotton for their farmer members. 

The new association will have full control of all sales policies 
connected with all of the cotton of its member cooperatives 
beginning with the crop season 1930. It has power to do any- 
thing anywhere that any commercial corporation may do in the 
handling, processing, or marketing of cotton and its products 
or of cottonseed and its products. It starts with a paid-in 
operating capital, subscribed by member stockholders, entirely 
sufficient for its present needs. It will eventually haye branch 
sales offices in every cotton-consuming center of importance in 
the world to the degree that business judgment warrants. It 
has power both to buy and sell either physical cotton or con- 
tracts on future markets. 

Although the association will be a business organization for 
profit it is different from other merchandizing agencies engaged 
in similar transactions in that farmers themselves, through 
their existing cooperatives, will be its stockholders and owners. 
Tt also provides machinery through which the work of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board under the agricultural marketing act can be 
carried out in regard to cotton. In addition to its general mer- 
chandising operations the new association can operate as a 
stabilization corporation if, as, and when such operations are 
approved by the Federal Farm Board. 

In its merchandising operations the new association is eligible 
for loans from the Federal Farm Board to an unlimited degree, 
and in any stabilization operations it may undertake it will 
have the full resources of the board behind it. Its affairs and 
management will be subject to the supervision of the board so 
long as it is indebted to the board. 

Before the new association was formed cotton cooperatives 
extending over the entire belt, from Carolina on the east to 
California on the west, were handling cotton independently. 
They handle approximately $100,000,000 worth of the cotton a 
year. The cotton that went through the hands of the coopera- 
tives amounted to about 5 to 11 per cent of the total crop pro- 
duced in the United States. These associations acted inde- 
pendently of each other, although a majority of them were 
grouped together in the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, 
an overhead organization designed to coordinate the activities 
and functions of the member organizations. Under that plan 
the cooperatives have made some progress, With the forma- 
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tion of the new association and the financial assistance that is 
being given by the Federal Farm Board the cooperatives seem 
to be entering a new era. 

During the 1929 marketing season the Federal Farm Board 
made available to the cotton cooperatives two types of cotton 
commodity loans. These loans were in the form of supple- 
mental advances. That is, original advances were obtained by 
the associations from the Federal intermediate credit banks and 
commercial banks. Through these primary advances the asso- 
ciation obtains sufficient funds to advance the growers about 65 
per cent of the value of their cotton when it is delivered to the 
association. The Federal Farm Board’s supplemental advances 
made it possible for the associations to advance growers more 
money. One type of loan has permitted the associations to 
borrow up to 80 per cent of the value of unsold cottou. Another 
type of loan permits the associations to borrow up to 16 cents 
per pound f. o. b. on middling seven-eighths cotton, designated 
spot markets on tenable cotton when it is placed in the seasonal 
pool by members of the association. 

RICE 


The American Rice Growers, wit# headquarters at Lake 
Charles, La., have received assistance from the division of 
cooperative marketing of the Federal Farm Board in organiza- 
tion work. The present status is somewhat as follows: 

During the latter part of December a supplemental market- 
ing agreement was prepared. This new agreement will make it 
possible for the growers in Louisiana and Texas to receive 
original advances on rice stored in warehouses from the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of New Orleans and to receiye 
supplemental advances from the Federal Farm Board. 

The board is also cooperating with the Arkansas Rice Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association at Stuttgart, Ark. 

The Rice Growers Association of California, Sacramento, 
Calif., is being aided by the Federal Farm Board. 

It is hoped that the activities of the American Rice Grow- 
ers Association d the Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative 
Association can eventually be brought together in such a way 
that both associations can act as a unit in marketing rough and 
clean rice in these States. The Arkansas association is a milling 
organization selling clean rice, while the American Rice Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association, operating in Texas and Louisiana, 
is a rough-rice marketing organization. An effort will be made 
to amalgamate the activities and functions of these two associa- 
tions in so far as possible by the beginning of the next marketing 
season. 

Rice has been declared a commodity by the Federal Farm 
Board. With an advisory committee, which is to be appointed 
later, it may be possible to bring under one central coordinating 
agency the rice growers of California, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas. 

GRAIN 

The Farmers National Grain Corporation, with an authorized 
capital stock of $10,000,000, was the first national cooperative 
to be formed by farmers’ cooperatives under the supervision of. 
the Federal Farm Board. When the board started in July, 1929, 
to lay plans for the establishment of this national institution it 
faced the tremendous task of working out a system of marketing 
that would be of potential benefit to grain growers throughout 
the United States. The magnitude of the problem facing the 
grain growers and the board is indicated by the fact that ap- 
proximately 1,400,000,000 bushels of all kinds of grain enter 
marketing channels annually in the United States. 

At the time the Federal Farm Board started its work the 
grain cooperatives of the United States handled approximately 
40 per cent of this grain. In some of the mid-Western States 
the proportion of grain marketing by cooperatives is even greater 
than 40 per cent. There are a few more than 4,000 grain co- 
operatives in this country. 

Believing that substantial benefits might be obtained for 
grain producers by bringing together the interests of these co- 
operatives into a large-scale marketing organization, the Federal 
Farm Board on July 26, 1929, took the initiative and called to- 
gether 52 men representing the farmer-owned grain marketing 
associations and suggested to them a possible set-up for the mar- 
keting of grain. At this meeting the general principles of or- 
ganization were formulated and a committee of 16 was selected 
to draft the articles of incorporation and by-laws. The articles 
of incorporation were filed at Wilmington, Del., on October 29, 
1929, bringing into legal existence the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation, with headquarters at 343 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 

Under this national or centralized system of marketing, all 
grain received from member cooperatives will be sold by the 
national agency. All local, State, or regional cooperatives that 
are to benefit under this new plan are required to affiliate with 
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the Farmers National Grain Corporation. The - associations 
affiliated with the national must be true cooperatives, organized 
under the provisions of the Capper-Volstead Act. An attempt 
will be made to avoid duplication of effort and competition 
among the cooperatives. Through the National Grain Corpora- 
tion all existing farmer-owned grain-marketing facilities will 
be used to the greatest extent possible. The organization has 
adequate capital and if given the support of the existing farmer- 
owned grain-marketing associations will handle annually a 
yolume of more than 500,000,000 bushels of different kinds of 
grain. This corporation, in addition to furnishing cooperatively 
owned and controlled marketing machinery, provides a medium 
through which the Federal Farm Board will make loans to co- 
operative grain marketing associations, both for current market- 
ing purposes and for the acquirement of physical facilities. The 
corporation is expected to reduce local and terminal marketing 
costs, eliminate much waste in marketing, and exert a strong 
influence toward greater market-price stabilization. 

The corporation is operating under a plan whereby grain 
growers may expand their cooperative-marketing activities on 
an extensive scale into domestic terminal and export markets. 
With this new national agency grain producers may help them- 
selyés through their own efforts. 

In some areas competition among the several types of grain 
cooperatives made it necessary for producers to request the 
assistance of the Federal Farm Board in the formation of 
regional associations to furnish a unified marketing plan to 
farmers. 

Two such regional cooperative grain marketing associations 
have been formed by growers. One is the North Pacific Grain 
Growers (Inc.); the other is the Northwest Grain Association. 

Under the national plan grain producers who wish to obtain 
full benefits under the agricultural marketing act are required 
to become members of local cooperatives. The local association 
takes stock in the regional and the regional, in turn, takes stock 
in the Farmers National Grain Corporation. In this way grain 
producers will own and control the entire marketing machinery 
and will participate in the earnings and services of all of its 
activities. 

POULTRY AND BEGGS 

The Federal Farm Board has started working with the poul- 
try and egg cooperative groups. 

The annual production of poultry and eggs is more than a 
billion dollars. The value of chickens raised in 1924 was $419,- 
380,000. The value of chicken eggs given by the census for the 
same year was approximately $571,938,000. The total value of 
chickens and eggs, exclusive of other kinds of poultry is given 
as over $991,318.000. 

The United States may be divided into four areas on the basis 
of egg production and marketing. These four divisions have 
different marketing problems arising out of varying conditions 
in production and location relative to the markets. 

The Federal Farm Board will attempt to aid cooperatives in 
the poultry industry in centralizing their marketing problems. 

On the basis of the marketing problem there are three types of 
producers’ associations, as follows: 

First. The “surplus production” association, which is or- 
ganized to move eggs to other markets. 

Second. The “near-by ” association, which is organized to hold 
the local market. 

Third. The “ egg circle,” which is organized to maintain qual- 
ity in eggs from the producer to the local market. 

In addition to these three there are overhead selling organiza- 
tions selling eggs and poultry and, in some sections of the coun- 
try, there are live and dressed poultry pools. These last are 
limited mostly to turkey production where the crop is very 
seasonal and does not lend itself to permanent organization. 

Cooperative marketing associations operate in all parts of the 
country but due to the widely varying marketing problems there 
has never been any large amount of cooperation between the co- 
operative groups. The most notable exception to this is found 
on the Pacific coast where in 1922 five of the largest of these 
local associations formed a subsidiary corporation which was set 
up to handle the eastern sales for the group. Since that time 
the volumes of sales made in the East through this subsidiary 
have grown continually and in 1928, 1,438,367 cases or 2,785 car- 
loads of eggs were sold through it. In addition to this 115,654 
pounds of dressed poultry were sold in the East, The gross 
value of these sales amounted to $17,721,406. This represents 
the overflow of eggs and poultry above the local marketings of 
this west coast group. The Pacific coast associations are very 
successful and well financed and do not feel the need of Govern- 
ment assistance at this time. 

In all other areas the cooperative marketing of eggs and 
pouitry is either of a distinctly local nature or tied up with 
dairy organizations. 
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The problem of drawing groups of various kinds with such 
different problems into a national program is yery difficult and 
some regional deyelopment will be necessary; such plans are 
now in progress. 

Plans haye been developed for a northwestern turkey market- 
ing organization. The turkey marketing organizations will meet 
as soon as the present crop has been sold to perfect a market- 
ing program. The division of cooperative marketing of the 
Federal Farm Board has had a man working with the turkey 
organization for the past eight months, 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

The Federal Farm Board is making its facilities available 
to the dairy industry in such a manner as to strengthen the 
large-scale organizations. Practically all of the large coopera- 
tive organizations are federated into a national trade associa- 
tion known as the National Milk Producers Federation. This 
organization is a clearing house for the cooperatives manufactur- 
ing and selling various dairy products. 

Cooperative marketing of dairy products can be classified 
under commodity headings as follows: Fluid milk and cream, 
butter, cheese, and dairy by-products. 

It is estimated that two-fifths of the milk used for urban con- 
sumption and one-third of the butter and cheese manufactured 
in the United States are handled by cooperative associations. 
In fluid milk the cooperative associations are largely local in 
character; that is, they are operated to serve a single milkshed. 
For instance, the New England Milk Producers Association is a 
cooperative milk bargaining association serving the metropolitan 
Boston market and the principal cities in the New England 
States with the exception of Connecticut, which is served by the 
Connecticut Milk Producers Federation. There were, in 1926, 
listed with the division of cooperative marketing 159 cooperative 
milk marketing associations in the United States; 43 of these 
were bargaining organizations and 91 were wholesale marketing 
associations, Twenty-five, mostly small organizations, did a 
retail business, 

There was manufactured in the United States, in 1928, 
1,487,049,000 pounds of butter. Cooperative associations have 
for many years had an important place in the manufacture of 
creamery butter. The first cooperative creameries were organ- 
ized on a commercial basis in about 1890. Minnesota, the lead- 
ing butter-producing State, manufacturing 18 per cent of all 
the butter in the United States, has more cooperative creameries 
than any other State. Over 65 per cent of the butter made in 
Minnesota is made in cooperative creameries. The other two 
States leading in cooperative butter manufacture are Iowa and 
Wisconsin. Approximately 40 per cent of all creamery butter 
manufactured in the United States comes from these three 
States and about two-thirds of this butter is made in cooperative 
organizations, The majority of these ereameries have been 
operating for 10 years and many of them were organized at 
about the turn of the century. 

There are three rather important central cooperative sales 
agencies in the United States. The Challenge Cream and 
Butter Association, of Los Angeles, is the oldest of these. It 
retails about 50 per cent of the butter sold in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. The Land O'Lakes Creameries (Inc.), of Minne- 
apolis, is the largest sales organization operated by producers. 
It handles approximately 100,000,000 pounds of butter. This 
organization is a federation of approximately 470 cooperative 
creameries located in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the Dakotas. 
The Challenge Cream and Butter Association is affiliated with 
the Land O'Lakes in its sales program. In the Pacific North- 
west there is another important sales organization handling 
butter, milk, condensed milk and powder. This association is 
also affiliated with the Land O'Lakes Creameries (Inc.). The 
Chicago Equity Union Exchange is the sales organization for 
a group of cooperative sales organizers located in Nebraska, 
Illinois, Ohio, and the Dakotas. This organization has been 
in operation several years and has become well established in 
the trade. 

Many years before the formation by Congress of the Federal 
Farm Board, cooperative manufacturing and sale of butter, 
milk, and cream had been well established. This is particu- 
larly true of the local associations. 

Approximately 70 per cent of all the cheese manufactured in 
the United States comes from Wisconsin. The national cheese 
bargaining problem that faces the Federal Farm Board, there- 
fore, is to a large extent a problem of Wisconsin and contiguous 
territory. The National Cheese Producers Federation was or- 
ganized in 1914, and this year will handle approximately 50,- 
000,000 pounds of cheese. This will include about two-thirds of 
all the domestic Swiss cheese manufactured in the United 
States and about 15 per cent of the American-type cheese. The 
Federal Farm Board has been instrumental in assisting this 
organization to reorganize its business activities. It has recog- 
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nized this cooperative as the cheese manufacturing association 
with which it will deal in Wisconsin. Already, due in part to 
the assistance which has been given the association, there has 
been a considerable increase in membership. In cheese, as in 
the several other dairy products, the Farm Board’s activity has 
been primarily directed toward the strengthening of existing 
cooperative associations. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The Federal Farm Board, through its various activities, is 
lending aid to the fruit and vegetable industry by strengthening 
cooperatives. The problem is so complex that the board has 
found it necessary to make a careful study of the whole industry 
to see what can be done to centralize the work of marketing 
fruits and vegetables. 

Activities of the board relating to the fruit and vegetable 
industry include the following: 

Loans have been made to the raisin growers of California. A 
survey is being made of the California grape industry. On this 
survey the board will base its program for aiding growers in 
marketing the grape crop of 1930. 

Potatoes have been declared a commodity by the board. 

A study of the problem of the Maine potato producers is in 
progress. The lack of any extensive cooperative effort in this 
area has prompted a study of this problem to determine whether 
in cooperation with Maine potato producers and other interested 
agencies the board can take active steps to further cooperative 
effort in this important region. 

The situation in the peanut areas has prompted a study with 
a goal similar to that in the California grape and Maine potato 
areas, and a study of the pecan problem is also planned. 

A tentative understanding has been entered into by the board 
and Michigan and Wisconsin fruit growers working toward the 
development of a unified cooperative marketing program in 
these areas. This program, contingent upon certain conditions, 
includes the granting of a line of credit of $1,930,000. 

Following a presentation of the situation relative to citrus 
growers in Florida, the board, through the extension of financial 
and personnel aid, has undertaken a program of strengthening 
the citrus fruit cooperatives in Florida. 

At the present time the board is in conference with groups 
marketing apples, citrus, potatoes, and deciduous fruits other 
than apples, with a view of the development of a program for 
making available the provisions of the agricultural marketing 
act to these and other associations, 

The fruit and yegetable industry of the United States presents 
a variegated picture of cooperative effort. Cooperation among 
citrus growers is highly developed. About 85 per cent of the 
California citrus crop is handled through cooperative associa- 
tions. On the other hand, certain of the vegetable crops are 
hardly represented in the cooperative ranks. The development 
of cooperative effort in the marketing of fruits and vegetables 
thus presents a problem of major importance. 

The significance of the cooperative movement of fruits and 
vegetables is large. During the 1928-29 crop season 140 of the 
larger cooperative marketing organizations forwarded a total 
of 194,832 cars of fruits and vegetables to market by rail for 
their 100,000 members. This list is by no means all-inclusive. 

Records of associations reporting to the Department of Agri- 
culture for the crop year 1927 show a total of 1,269 associa- 
tions handling fruits and vegetables. The total yolume of busi- 
ness of these associations amounted to about $300,000,000. 
These associations reported a total membership of 215,000 pro- 
ducers. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cooperative livestock marketing associations throughout the 
country have been cooperating for several weeks with the Fed- 
eral Farm Board in an effort to form a national commodity 
marketing organization. A committee is now at work on the 
details of the organization and the preparation of articles of 
incorporation and by-laws. 

As a background for a big national organization, farmers 
have 29 terminal livestock sales agencies registered as coopera- 
tives operating on 23 central markets. Twelve of these live- 
stock cooperatives are now federated into a national organi- 
zation. 

In addition to these organizations, there is a cooperative cat- 
tle-marketing association operating in California and five 
adjoining States. It is believed that the total business con- 
trolled by all the terminal cooperatives sales agencies is of suffi- 
cient yolume to be a real factor in the marketing of livestock if 
this volume is combined under the direction of a national organ- 
ization that is being contemplated by cooperatives working with 
the board. 

The board believes that the proposed plan provides service 
subsidiaries that will meet the needs of any livestock producer 
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regardless of the size of his operations. This plan takes into 
consideration the marketing needs of the big rancher who has 
feeder cattle and feeder lambs to sell; the feeder who buys and 
fattens cattle and lambs for the market and also the producer 
who fattens them for the market, The plan provides a service 
for financing operations and marketing regardless of when, 
how, and where the marketing of livestock is done. The only 
thing required of the livestock man is to market his products 
through a terminal agency that has membership in the proposed 
national cooperative marketing associution. 

The livestock industry is the largest agricultural enterprise in 
the United States. Some idea of the size of the industry can 
be gained from the fact that approximately one out of every six 
workers employed in this country are employed in some industry 
related to livestock or livestock products. 

The Department of Agriculture in its report of livestock on 
farms, January 1, 1929, states that there were 55,751,000 cattle 
and calves, valued at $3,308,822,000; 54,956,000 hogs, with an 
aggregate value of $714,977,000; and 47,171,000 sheep and lambs, 
with an aggregate value of $500,012,000. The value of all live- 
stock on farms was placed at approximately $4,523,811,000. 

During 1928 there were slaughtered under Federal inspection 
8.467.000 cattle, 4,680,000 calves, 49,795,000 hogs, and 13,488,000 
sheep and lambs. During 1928 terminal livestock cooperative 
associations sold for their members and patrons 1,751,599 cattle 
and calves, 8,483,413 hogs, 1,686,889 sheep with a total sales 
value of $279,674,000. 

TOBACCO 

Since the creation of the Federal Farm Board interest has 
been revived among the tobacco growers in cooperative market- 
ing. The board has offered to assist any of the tobacco terri- 
tories interested in organizing and working out a centralized 
marketing program. 

The total tobacco crop in the United States for 1929 has been 
estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 1,500,- 
891,000 pounds, with a farm value of $285,583,000. This repre- 
sents an increase in production over 1928 of about 9 per cent. 

Following the general depression that came after the war 
there was a widespread cooperative marketing movement among 
tobacco growers. This movement reached the point to where 
nearly every tobacco-growing district of importance in the coan- 
try had a cooperative marketing organization. These organiza- 
tions, at one time, about 1925, were handling over 50 per cent of 
the total production of tobacco in the United States. 

At the time of the organization of the Farm Board only two 
of these organizations were still in actual operation of receiving 
and marketing tobacco for their members. These were the 
Northern Wisconsin Cooperative Tobacco Pool and the Mary- 
land Tobacco Growers’ Association. The Burley Tobacco Grow- 
ers Cooperative Marketing Association in Kentucky had com- 
pleted a 6-year operation under the growers’ first contract, but 
the growers had failed to re-sign. The Burley association still 
exists in nucleus form and its members, through stock ownership, 
still control and operate their warehouse properties as loose-leaf 
markets. 

Southeastern section 


A meeting was held in October in Raleigh, N. C., attended by 
the directors of extension from Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, and the growers and others interested 
in receiving the cooperative movement in that territory. 

South Carolina 


A mass meeting of South Carolina growers was held in 
Florence, S. C., November 2, 1929. It was largely attended by 
tobacco growers from all over the tobacco section of the State. 

An organization committee was appointed to draw a contract 
and take charge of an organization campaign. This commit- 
tee has been functioning since and has now reached the point 
where the contract has been prepared. It has been reviewed 
and approved by the Farm Board attorney and plans made for 
the campaign to start January 21, 1930. 

The Farm Board has furnished a man to work with the 
organization committee and will furnish such help as is needed 
in the campaign. i 

North Carolina 

A mass meeting similar to that in South Carolina was held 
at Raleigh, N. C., on December 17, 1929. The growers there 
also voted almost unanimously to organize. They named a 
nominating committee to select an organization committee. 
This organization committee has not yet prepared a contract 
or completed their plans for the campaign in North Carolina 
but is expecting to do this work soon. 

Virginia 

A meeting similar to the ones in South Carolina and North 

Carolina has been held at Danville, Va., where cooperative 
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marketing of tobacco was discussed, Another meeting of Vir- 
ginia tobacco growers will be held early in February for further 
discussion. 

Georgia 


Nothing definite has been done in Georgia as yet, but there 
is a movement under way now to call together the growers of 
that State in mass meeting in the near future to consider this 
proposition. 

Kentucky and Tennessee (dark district) 

The growers in the dark district of Kentucky and Tennessee 
are considering organization work in that territory. Repre- 
sentatives of the Farm Board have been sent to investigate the 
situation there. The investigation has not yet been completed. 

WOOL AND MOHAIR 

On November 20, 1929, the wool and mohair cooperatives 
of the United States organized the National Wool Marketing 
Association, with a capital stock of $1,000,000. It was incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware and has temporary offices 
at 602 Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

This national association is the second central commodity 
sales agency to be set up under the guidance of the Federal 
Farm Board, 

Steps have been taken to build a national organization for the 
marketing of wool and mohair. With the aid of the Federal 
Farm Board, the national will work to coordinate and 
strengthen the State and regional wool and mohair marketing 
associations. 

Arrangements are being made for the immediate financing of 
growers through existing cooperative associations. This will be 
done through preshearing advances made to ranchers on a basis 
of $1 per head for 12 months’ clip. Money also will be loaned 
on unsold wool and mohair, 

New marketing associations among producers will be set up 
in localities which are not served by cooperative agencies. This 
will be done as rapidly as growers desire cooperative marketing 
service. 

Cooperative wool and mohair marketing associations which 
meet the requirements of the Capper-Volstead Act are entitled 
to membership in this corporation. To be eligible for member- 
ship, an association must haye handled this past year at least 
500,000 pounds of wool or mohair, or have that amount under 
contract to be marketed the current season. Another require- 
ment for membership is that each association purchase one 
share of stock for each 100,000 pounds of wool or mohair 
handled during 1929, or under contract to the association in 
1930. 

The National Wool Marketing Corporation is setting up a 
credit corporation. 

In order to take advantage of the financing program which 
the Farm Board has under way, the wool grower must sign a 
marketing agreement with a local or State cooperative associa- 
tion. Representatives of the local cooperatives will assist the 
growers in securing the preshearing loan; also, in securing 
advances on the wool delivered to the cooperative. 

The preliminary figures of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of Agriculture placed 
the wool clip for 1929 at 301,866,000 pounds, against 299,113,000 
pounds for 1928, or an increase of 2,753,000 pounds. The total 
wool production for 1929 is the largest on record since 1894. 
Texas leads all States in wool production, with Montana sec- 
ond and California third. 

During 1928, 62 cooperative wool-marketing associations 
handled approximately 15,738,239 pounds of wool, or about 5.3 
per cent of the total clip of that year. 

The foregoing statements reveal the magnitude of the task, 
but it is not a hopeless task. The agricultural marketing act is 
now the law of the land. Senators and House Members are 
sworn to uphold the law. The Farm Board, with unlimited 
authority and backed by the vast resources of the Government, 
is vigorously active administering the act to help agriculture. 
The country demands that the board be given time and oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its effectiveness. Profitable agriculture is 
the most vital unsettled question confronting the Congress and 
the American people. Let us unite in a concentrated effort to 
aid the board in restoring agriculture to its proper permanent 
place in the economic life of the Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. The regulation of production is made one of the 
duties of this board? 

Mr. ASWELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. COLE. To oppose the regulation of production would 
then be opposing the carrying out of the law? 

Mr. ASWELL. If a Member did that, he would be opposing 
the law of the land and violating his oath of office, 
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Mr. COLE. Does the gentleman think it is possible to regu- 
late production? 

Mr. ASWELL. I do, because the board has authority to 
withhold loans to any commodity which has an undue surplus 
that year. 

Mr. COLE, The gentleman may recall that the late Secre- 
tary Wallace, when he advocated the McNary-Haugen bill, 
always insisted that the regulation of production must be a 
part of that legislation or the legislation would ruin the 
farmers, 

Mr, ASWELL. It would be impossible to control the markets 
unless you control production, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I heartily concur in the general statements 
made by the gentleman from Louisiana, but, of course, he only 
warned Members of both Houses that there ought not be any 
amendment of this law not recommended by the board, 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes; I said that. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. If the price of cotton is fixed by the 
board at 16 cents per pound 

Mr. ASWELL. The board will lend up to 16 cents. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I mean loan 16 cents per pound. If 
a man sells his cotton to a cooperative and the price goes up, 
he gets the benefit of that increase in price, less overhead 
charges. 

Mr. ASWELL. That would depend upon the local agreement 
he had with the cooperative I should think. But he has the right 
to insure his cotton under the insurance provision. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. That is what I am talking about. 
Under the insurance feature, if cotton increases in price the 
owner gets the benefit of the increase? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes, absolutely; every cent of it. However, 
the Federal Farm Board has not yet taken up the insurance 
feature, and that is the reason I did not discuss it. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Then I will ask the gentleman's 
construction of the law. Suppose the price of cotton decreases, 
if the insurance feature is put into operation, and there is a 
loss sustained 

Mr. ASWELL. It is paid out of the revolving fund. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Who bears that loss? 

Mr. ASWELL. The Government. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Is it the purpose of the Federal 
Farm Board to take up the insurance feature? 

Mr. ASWELL. It is. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. When? 

Mr. ASWELL, As soon as it can get to it—before the next 


crop. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWHLL. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. The gentleman has made a very fine argu- 
ment in support of the legislation recently enacted and he has 
mentioned many things which justify its existence. 

During the recent decline in the market price of various 
things, and which ordinarily produces a calamity in the conn- 
try, cotton maintained a splendid level price, and I will ask 
the gentleman if he does not think that the price maintained 
during that period has not justified: this legislation? In other 
words, had it not been for this legislation, which authorizes 
the board to act in emergencies of that kind, cotton would not 
have held the high level it maintained during that period. 

Mr. ASWELL. One of the main values of this act is its 
moral effect. The best authorities with whom I have discussed 
that question say that without this act during the stock-market 
break no one could have foreseen what would have happened 
to the price of cotton. 

5 GLOVER. It might have declined as much as $10 or $20 
a e. 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I wish to ask the gentleman this 
question: You spoke of the supervision maintained by the 
central board over the farmer-owned and farmer-controlled 
cotton association, and I would like to know to what extent 
such supervision will be exercised and whether there is author- 
ity for such supervision; will the central board have periodi- 
cal examinations made so as to be assured that the cotton asso- 
ciation is an organization well financed, well administered, and 
not paying excessive salaries to its officers and other em- 
ployees? 

Mr. ASWELL. The act covers many of those points, but the 
board’s purpose is to see that such corporation is properly 
formed, as the gentleman has indicated, and then the board 
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continues supervisory rights and direction over this farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled cotton cooperative as long as the 
cooperative owes money to the board, and, therefore, to the 
Government. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The thought I wanted to bring 
out was this, that if there is a board established by the Federa! 
Government to maintain a careful supervision over the cotton 
association in the manner indicated, this would give assurance 
to the stockholders of the farmer-owned association that it will 
be well administered and serve to stimulate confidence on the 
part of the stockholders. ° 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes; that is the purpose of the board. 

Mr. CRISP. The American Cotton Marketing Association to 
which the gentleman has referred, has a Delaware charter; is 
it not true that in that charter there is a provision giving the 
Federal Farm Board the right to say whether the officers se- 
lected by that association are satisfactory to them as long as 
the association is indebted to the Federal Farm Board? 

Mr. ASWELL. There is such a provision, and that the Fed- 
eral Farm Board will supervise the amount of salary. 

Mr. CRISP. The object of that, of course, was to give the 
board supervision, and I may say I heard Mr. Williams, the 
cotton representative of the board, make a speech in Georgia 
this fall before 1,500 farmers, and I asked him the question 
publicly if the board would exercise control or supervision over 
the management of the cooperatives and stabilizing corporation 
indebted to them out of this revolving fund. 

I realized his answer if in the affirmative would be largely 
controlling in getting the farmers to organize, and his reply was 
that they would unquestionably exercise full supervision and 
control over the cooperatives that they dealt with as long as 
they were indebted to the Farm Board or they had made any 
advances to them. That their supervision would be similar to 
that the Federal Reserve Board exercised over national banks. 

Mr. ASWELL. There is no doubt of the purpose of the Farm 
Board on that point. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. ASWELL, I will. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The 4 per cent referred to by the 
gentleman is the maximum rate, is it not? 

Mr. ASWELL. It is. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I just want to remind the gentle- 
man and the House that this House voted down an amendment 
which I submitted fixing the maximum rate at 4 per cent; how 
did that get in the bill—in the Senate or in the conference? 

Mr. ASWELL. In the conference. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. It was voted down here. 

Mr. ASWELL. But the conferees put it in the bill. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I simply wanted to remind the gen- 
tleman that it was my amendment that they voted down in the 
House that was finally incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. Let me say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that the conferees put in that amendment, and I reported to the 
conferees at the time that it was the gentleman’s amendment. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I did not know that. 
obliged to the gentleman. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I did not hear the first part of the gentle- 
man's address. Has the Federal Farm Board created a sta- 
bilization corporation for cotton? 

Mr. ASWELL. Not a stabilization corporation. It is merely 
a corporation by the cooperatives that has been established. 

Mr. KINCHELOEH. Is that corporation created for the pur- 
pose of assisting the various cooperatives in marketing cotton 
or to take it off the markets? 

Mr. ASWELL. The whole purpose is that of a sales agent. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Just for the marketing. 

Mr. ASWELL. They have not yet established the stabiliza- 
tion, but they have the other. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CHINDBLOM). 
the gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Under the order of the House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Smovion] is recognized for 20 minutes. 


DENATURANTS IN ALCOHOL 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, before 
yesterday the distinguished leader of the drys in our House, 
Mr. Cramton, of Michigan, said: 

If the Sirovich bill should become a law, it would not only destroy 
the industriabalcohol industry but would destroy many highly impor- 


tant industries, throw thousands of persons out of work, and bring 
chaos into the industrial processes of the Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, I deny this unwarranted 
allegation, this perversion of facts, this distortion of scientific 


I am much 


The time of 
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truths, and am ready to controvert the charge of the distin- 
guished allegator of the poisoned-alechol group of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Sirovich bill should become a law, as I 
have no doubt it will in time, it will preserve the industrial- 
alcobol industry ; it will destroy and annihilate the highly profit- 
able and remunerative profession of diverting poisoned indus- 
trial alcohol. It will throw thousands of bootleggers into con- 
fusion and out of work. It will forever divorce denaturation 
from prohibition; one an industrial manufacturing proposition, 
the other a great social problem. And once and for all bring 
peace, happiness, and concord into the industrial activities of our 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, the question of debate be- 
tween Congressman CramTon and myself is, Must alcohol used 
for industrial purposes be denatured with poisons to prevent pub- 
lic consumption?“ Mr. Crasrron said “yes.” I say “no.” I 
contend that we have enough drugs and chemicals that are not 
poisonous that can denature alcohol for industrial purposes effi- 
ciently, effectively, yes, permanently, far better than any poison 
that the Government directly used to-day to indirectly murder 
some of its indiscreet and innocent citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, a denaturant to be acceptable to our Government 
nrust, I contend, comply with three distinct principles: First, it 
must give a warning by taste or odor of its presence. Second, 
it must be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to separate from 
the alcohol. And third, it must be of such nature that it will 
not interfere with industrial processes where alcohol is essential 
as a raw material, and to prevent its use as a beverage. 

Haye we such denaturants? Listen, my friends, to an extract 
from an article written in Collier's Magazine on October 15, 
1927, by Major Mills, former prohibition administrator in New 
York, a graduate of West Point, winner of the $25,000 Durant 
prize on prohibition, recently called before the Wickersham 
Committee on Enforcement of the Prohibition Law for his 
views, and the only honest prohibition administrator the city of 
New York has ever had, and who was removed because of his 
honesty. [Langhter.] What does Major Mills say about the 
necessity of denaturing alcohol with poison?— 

Investigation by the Prohibition Unit developed the suitability of cer- 
tain complex oil compounds of an odorous and disagreeable nature but 
of themselves nonpolsonous. These when put in units of 100 gallons of 
ethyl alcohol will not only remain with the alcohol under manipulative 
treatment but will so mar the concoction in which they may be 
employed that nobody can consume it unknowingly. 


This is Exhibit A. 

Let me continue, ladies and gentlemen of this distinguished 
body, te read the opinion of one of the Government's greatest 
chemists, a great authority and one very frequently referred to 
by every Member of this House as an authority on prohibition 
and on chemical formulas used by the Government to denature 
alcohol. In a letter on the uses of poisons in denatured alcohol 
written in Washington on March 3, 1928, this eminent authority, 
speaking about denaturants, said: 

So far as prohibition is concerned, we consider oil compounds more 
effective as denaturants and less easy to remove. They are not consid- 
ered toxic. 


Who is the author of this sentiment that coincides exactly 
with what I have been preaching upon the floor of this House, 
confirming my contention? This distinguished authority is no 
other personage than Dr. J. M. Doran, Commissioner of Prohi- 
bition for the Government of the United States. He agrees with 
me. This is Exhibit B. 

Mr. Speaker, Jadies and gentlemen, permit me to read a letter 
I received from Mr. Roland L. Andreau, one of the greatest 
consulting and eminent research chemical engineers of our 
Nation. He worked for the great Du Pont Co.; for the Parke- 
Davis Co., one of the largest chemical concerns in the world. 
Listen to what he has to say upon the subject of denaturing 
alcohol with poison: 

Hon. Dr. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH, : 
Representative from New York, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I just read in this morning's Public Ledger of your speech 
in the House regarding the use of poisons for the purpose of denaturing 
commercial alcohol. 

You have my sympathy. For the last five years I have been trying to 
persuade the prohibition authorities to replace the poisonous denaturants 
by nonpalatable and nauseous drugs which could not be separated from 
the alcohol by the bootleggers, all this in vain. 

I have had 28 years’ experience in this kind of business and, like 
yourself, I know what I am talking about. For 12 years I was chemist 
and pharmacologist for two of the largest drug firms in the world, 
including Parke, Davis & Co., and I know the effect of all these de- 
naturants on the human economy. The rest of the time has been spent 
doing organic research work, and I am considered as a distillation 
expert, 
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What the Government wants is a denaturant which is added in small 
quantity that can not be removed by distillation or by chemical extrac- 
tion and that possesses such a disagreeable taste or smell as to make 
it distasteful even to the most ôptimistie bootlegger. 

Most of the denaturants used by the Government at present are a 
joke, The bulk of the denatured alcohol sold to-day contains poisonous 
drugs which can be partly removed by the bootleggers. The worst part 
of it is that it is the deadly poison which remains in the recovered 
product. Methanol has no odor and no taste different from ethyl 
alcohol, but it causes paralysis of the optic nerve just the same. 
Brucine sulphate can be completely removed by distillation, but I have 
seen samples of beer “spiked” with brucine alcohol without previous 
redistillation. 

You probably know that radiator alcohol is being worked right along 
in large quantities; this contains methanol, kerosene, and, on selection, 
aldehol. However, a8 aldehol is difficult to remove, it is never selected, 
and very little aldehol alcohol is sold to-day. 

Two years ago I told General Andrews how denatured formulas No. 1 
to No. 6 could be recovered, giving all technical details. Since then I 
discussed this matter with Commissioner Doran and the other chemists 
in the laboratory of the Treasury Department, These gentlemen were 
very nice and much interested in the subject, yet nothing has been done 
to improve conditions by suppressing formulas No, 1 and No. 5, 

I suggested at the time that if a percentage of methanol were to be 
retained in the denaturant certain nonseparable drugs should also be 
added, such as mercaptans and terpens, so that recovery would be 
impossible. 

I have met some bootleggers—who has not? And they are all in 
deadly fear that some fool Governmnent chemist, as they say, decides to 
add a trace of terpene to radiator alcohol. I know that traces of ter- 
penes, such as camphor, turpentine, oil of eucalyptus, borneol, ofl of 
lavender, oil of pine needles, ete., will effectively stop the recovery of 
denatured alcohol, These terpenes are not poisonous; they have a 
rather agreeable odor, but they have a horrible taste. Why is the 
Government waiting to use them? 

Modern bootleggers are using 40-foot fractionation columns to recover 
radiator and other alcohols. Such a column will not remove a trace of 
terpene. I know, because I have designed and operated much taller 
columns during the war when I was consulting chemist for the Du Pont 
Co., and made all the synthetic camphor used in this country when the 
importation of the natural product from Japan was cut off. 

We were redistilling several thousand gallons of alcohol every day 
that contained traces of isoborneol, and our apparatus was more 
efficient than any bootlegger outfit in use to-day; yet our distillate was 
always contaminated with terpenes and absolutely unfit for drinking 
purposes. 

If a 40-foot column can not separate a terpene, what of the small 
bootlegger who has no column at all, and there are 100 of these against 
1 large outfit. They would be put out of business for good. I bave 
explained these things in detail to the prohibition authorities, it is up 
to them to act. 

Jt is a shame that so many people should die every year because 
of poison alcohol. Drinking alcohol may be a misdemeanor but should 
not be punished by death. The human habits of thousands of years 
can not be changed by law overnight and time must be given to educate 
the young generations against the dangers of excessive drinking. Our 
Government which is good but inclined toward paternalism should 
educate the citizens instead of poisoning them. 

You are to be commended for taking this matter openly on the floor 
of the House but, as you know well, the chances are that nothing will 
come out of such efforts. I have offered my services to the prohibition 
office free of charge, giving the benefit of a life time of work and 
experience along the lines which interest them. I have asked them to 
consult me at any time regarding new formulas or combinations of 
denaturants. I have nothing to sell, nobody to recommend, no personal 
benefit to expect from my suggestions, all I do is from a purely humani- 
tarian point of view. Yet, although my relations with Washington have 
been pleasant enough nothing has been done to render alcoho} less 
poisonous and more difficult to recover. 

I could go at length into technical details which I am sure would 
interest you but 1 do not want to take any more of your time. We are 
all working for a good cause to save lives, and wishing you good luck 
in your efforts to improve conditions, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
RoLAND L. ANDREAU, 


That is Exhibit C. 

As honest a letter as any man eyer received from a con- 
scientious, patriotic, and loyal citizen as Mr. Roland L. Andreau 
symbolizes to me. 

What are the scientific facts concerning the denaturing of 
industrial alcohol? 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SIROVICH. Not now. I shall yield just as soon as I 
finish, 
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The primary purpose of denaturing alcohol is to render it 
unfit to drink while allowing it to retain its valuable solvent 
properties for industrial use. 

This end may be attained by adding to ethyl alcohol certain 
substances which are either ill-smeiling or unpalatable, al- 
though not necessarily poisonous, and possessing certain phys- 
ical and chemical properties, making it difficult to separate 
them and to regenerate the alcohol to a potable condition. 

The composition and type of denaturants vary greatly and 
a large number of specially denatured formulas must neces- 
sarily be provided to Supply conveniently and cheaply the re- 
quirements of industry at large. Each formula should be com- 
pounded.to cover a particular line of manufacturing, and it is 
obvious that denatured alcohol used for automobile radiators 
may not have the same composition as denatured alcohol used 
in the preparation of varnishes, pharmaceuticals, or perfumes. 

There are to-day a large number of specially denatured alco- 
hol formulas, as provided by the Treasury Department, which 
are quite satisfactory for manufacturing purposes. Others, 
however, are not so good, either for the purpose for which they 
were intended or because they can be recovered easily for 
drinking purposes, 

It is unfortunate for the people of the United States that 
the seemingly universal craying for liquor has created a tre- 
mendously active underground industry, the sole aim and pur- 
pose of which is to recover denatured alcohol to a more or less 
potable form and to supply the thirsty people with illicit liquor 
of a very doubtful standard of purity. 

There is no doubt that the larger bootleggers are somewhat 
more careful in their recovery of denatured alcohol; they have 
complicated and expensive industrial installations, modern rec- 
tifying and purifying columns, complete laboratories and expert 
chemists, and no recovered alcohol is supposed to leave the 
plant unless it satisfies the United States Pharmacopeia tests. 
But what of the smaller distillers, which by far constitute the 
majority to-day? There is the danger, these “cookers,” as they 
are called, will distill anything in their primitive and none too 
clean stills, and as long as the distillate is not too rank in taste 
it will find takers, will enter the circulation in the cheap speak- 
easies, and will be consumed at once, with disastrous results. 

Let us review a few of the denatured formulas in use to-day. 
Completely denatured formula No. 1, for radiators, contans 10 
per cent wood alcohol and 0.5 per cent kerosene. It is sold in 
tremendously large quantities all over the country and can be 
purchased in the open market, with little or no control. For 
the modern large bootlegger this formula is a joke. The process 
to recover it has been in the literature for years and is open 
to anyone who will look for it. One or two passages through a 
modern column after a simple chemical treatment will separate 
both the wood alcohol and the kerosene and give a pure grade 
of ethyl alcohol entirely fit for human consumption. This is 
being done on a very large scale to-day, and most of the 
so-called imported whisky, “right from the boat,” originates - 
from such plants. 

Now, while it has been_said that chemically pure methanol 
is no more toxic than ethyl alcohol, there is no doubt that 
commercial methanol or methyl alcohol is a deadly poison. It 
causes atrophy of the optic nerve, ending in blindness, paral- 
ysis, and death. To make things worse, redistilled methanol, 
improperly calied wood alcohol, Columbian spirits, and so forth, 
when purified for commercial purposes, has an odor and taste 
similar to ethyl alcohol; its boiling point is only a few degrees 
below that of ethyl alcohol, and there lies the danger; one 
can not tell, except by a delicate chemical test, whether or not 
wood alcohol is present in any liquor. The taste may be good, 
the odor may be excellent, and still there may be as much as 
25 per cent methyl alcohol in it which will escape detection 
through casual examination. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CHINDBLOM). The time 
of the gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman be extended for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
New York be extended for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, before that is put, the gen- 
tleman from New York informs me that it will take him 20 
minutes to complete his address. I ask unanimous consent that 
he be permitted to address the House for 20 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
New York be extended for 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There is no objection. 

“Mr. SIROVICH. Now, gentlemen of the House, I want to 
call your attention to the most important formulas that Mr. 
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Cramton brought out. Of one formula, No. 5, there is sold 
40,000,000 gallons a year, and of another one 18,000,000 gallons. 
There are some 4,000 who have a legal permit, men who are of 
questionable repute, as he said in his own speech, with over 
8,000,000 gallons. There are 61,000,000 gallons of industrial 
alcohol alone that are to-day being used in the distilleries of the 
bootleggers throughout the country, sending out poisons that are 
poisoning the boys and girls who would know better if they were 
older, and it is for that reason that I am going to continue to 
fight week in and week out until I can convince the people of 
the United States through this distinguished gathering of people 
that we can carry out the law and not nullify it, and still en- 
force it by putting in drugs that are nonpoisonous and nontoxic 
in their nature, drugs that can not be removed, and can not be 
redistilled completely. 

You will remember how last week, gentlemen of the House, 
I took all of these poisons and showed the physiological action 
of each one on the human body. I could bring here in this gal- 
lery witnesses of the most pathetic and tragic instances, young 
boys and young girls, who unfortunately took a sip of this so- 
called radiator alcohol protected by the Cramton formula, and 
show you their blindness, permanent in 90 per cent of the 
instances. Is it fair, is it just? 

During the process of recovering any formula containing 
wood alcohol the latter distills off first and, unless the still 
man is an expert and extremely careful to cut at the right 
time, it is quite possible that a few cans of methanol will find 
their way into the bulk of the good distillate. The head cuts 
which may contain as much as 25 per cent methanol look, smell, 
and taste like pure ethyl alcohol, and a mistake of containers is 
quite easy to make. 

It must be remembered that illicit distilling, even in large 
plants, is carried out under special difficulties. The operators 
are constantly on the alert; they may be raided any minute, 
and speed is essential. Mistakes will happen in the best- 
organized legitimate firms where there is ample time to work 
and no fear of the law; therefore we may conservatively say 
that the percentage of mistakes in a bootlegger’s plant may be 
ten times as great as in a legitimate factory. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. When I finish. 

Besides, the rich bootlegger never goes near his plant; he 
must trust his henchmen to do the work for him. These hench- 
men are sometimes crooks and sometimes good men gone bad; 
they are in the game for all they can get out of it, and they 
are ready to double-cross their boss at any time, so why should 
they worry if some mistake is made? They can steal silently 
into the night, and no one is responsible. Some one may have 
become blind or paralyzed or may have died, due to the effect 
of the poison. Who cares, except perhaps the families of the 
victims, who may become public charges at the expense of the 
taxpayers? 

The smaller cookers who work the aboye formula can easily 
separate the kerosene but not all of the wood alcohol, so in 
this case it is not the matter of making a mistake that is 
important; it is the procedure that is wrong and the equipment 
which is inadequate for separating the wood alcohol. Therefore 
the product is marketed while containing small quantities of 
methanol, and the cumulative effect of this product on the 
human economy can well be imagined. 

Completely denatured formula No. 5, option No. 1, an alcohol 
for radiators, contains 4 per cent methanol, 0.5 per cent kerosene, 
and in addition 0.75 per cent aldehol, an evil smelling and bad 
tasting product of oxidation of kerosene. The bootleggers refuse 
to “cook” this formula and the alcohol manufacturers are emit- 
ting lond wails because it does not sell. The bootleggers say that 
it is too hard to “clean,” and there you are. As they have no 
objection to the methanol, why not take it out altogether and 
thereby remove the danger of ultimate poisoning to any pos- 
sible ultimate consumer. I hold no brief for aldehol, there are 
plenty of nonpoisonous denaturants just as efficient; why not 
use them? 

Specially denatured formula No. 3A contains 5 per cent pure 
methyl alcohol and can be obtained on the pretense of manufac- 
turing furniture polish, lacquers, shampoos, shellac, and so forth. 
It is easy to get on an approved permit. I have heard that this 
formula is being used straight fer the compounding of liquor, 
merely after shaking it with a special grade of activated char- 
coal to remove its foreign odor. It is then made into whisky 
by adding water, oils, and color without further purification or 
redistillation. It contains 5 per cent methyl alcohol, equivalent 
to 2.5 per cent methanol, in the finished liquor. Such a per- 
centage will not blind, paralyze, or kill outright, but I appeal 
to any physician in America to state what it will do to human 
economy and to the progeny of the future. 
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I have examined the urine of many patients that contained 
acetone, diacetic acid, and betaoxybutyric acid. These poisons 
cause the unfortunate individual to go into a state of coma and 
ultimate death, Only insulin, recently discovered by Doctor 
Banting, of the University of Toronto, injected into their tissues 
saves their lives, Yet the Government of the United States is 
putting acetone into this industrial alcohol to rub into the human 
body and poison the very pores which are instrumental in 
helping the kidneys to eliminate the poisons from the body. 

I say, gentlemen of the House, from the North, the South, the 
East, or the West, that we ought to wake up and do justice to 
this cause, and the only way to right a great wrong is by voting 
to remove the poison from industrial alcohol. 

Specially denatured formula No. 4 contains 0.02 per cent nico- 
tine and some methylene blue to give it a color. It is issued 
for the manufacture of tobacco sprays. A filtration through 
decolorizing charcoal will remove all color but will leave the 
nicotine in the aleohol. It happens that the taste of the nico- 
tine blends beautifully with the taste of liquor, imparting a 
special tang which, according to the connoisseurs, is not bad at 
all. Large quantities of this alcohol are diverted into the liquor 
channels each year. 

There are still some people in these days of prohibition who 
insist in taking an alcohol rub after bathing. Until recently it 
was possible to secure a good grade of alcohol rub for the pur- 
pose. Unfortunately this alcohol was easily recovered and made 
into liquor, for lack of a better denaturant. Now, not only are 
people forbidden to use a strong alcohol for rubbing purposes 
but they must use specially denatured formula No. 23-A, which 
contains 10 per cent acetone. For rubbing mixtures this alcohol 
must be diluted with water so as to contain only 70 per cent 
alcohol. Now, acetone is not what can be called a skin food; in 
fact, it is considered in medical circles as decidedly toxic. Is 
not acetone one of the products of acidosis? Is not the presence 
of acetone in the blood and body secretions a sure sign of serious 
organic trouble? Is not the presence of acetone bodies in the 
system apparently responsible for diabetic coma? So why force 
the good people of the United States to rub their body with that 
stuff? Of course, we also know that some big interests have a 
large surplus of by-product acetone that they do not seem to be 
able to sell profitably; but the purpose of this discourse is not 
to cast any aspersions. Acetone can be removed by fractiona- 
tion or distillation from ethyl alcohol. It is a slow process, but 
it can be done very nicely, so the formula is not so good, after all. 
There are other denaturants which are much better for rubbing 
alcohol and which can not be removed; that is, not by the aver- 
age cooker. 

Specially denatured aleohol formula No. 40 contains brucine 
sulphate and isopropyl alcohol, It is used, or supposed to be 
used, in the manufacture of perfumes and toilet preparations. 
This formuia is extensively recovered to-day, mostly by the small 
bootleggers, because the redistillation can be carried out in any 
kind of a still. Thebrucine sulphate, which is poisonous but not 
volatile, remains in the kettle while the isopropyl alcohol passes 
with the recovered ethyl alcohol. Isopropyl alcohol is not 
poisonous when pure, but it is not often pure and should not 
be added to a regular diet. It has little taste and can not be 
detected except by a complicated chemical test. The brucine 
sulphate, which belongs to the strychnine family, is toxic, al- 
though not as much as strychnine; it has a bitter taste, and 
for this reason formula No. 40 bas been used for “spiking” 
near beer to raise its alcoholic content to 5 or more per cent. 
The bitter taste of this mixture fairly resembles the taste of 
hops, and the ultimate consumer seems to be satisfied. If he 


knew what he is drinking, and what effect brucine sulphate will 


eventually have on his nervous system, he would leave the 
poisonous concoction alone. Unfortunately, he does not know, 
no one knows, and since it can be safely assumed that the 
majority of people drink occasionally, it is a fact that this 
country is slowly but surely being poisoned, all because of fool- 
ish, poisoned alcohol laws, unwisely applied. 

In my last address to the House I showed you the physiologi- 
cal action of brucine, how it paralyzes the muscles and nerves, 
and ultimately causes convulsions and finally death, 

If you take isopropyl it will give you a quick jag, where one 
drink will transfer you from the world of reality to the world 
of dreams. That is perhaps one reason why the bootlegger does 
not care for isopropyl. 

The examples which have been cited above are the most fla- 
grant. There are many other formulas which can be easily 
recovered, some containing poisonous ingredients and some per- 
fectly harmless. For instance, specially denatured formula No, 
39B, used for toilet preparations, contains 2.5 per cent diethyl- 
phthalate, a heavy oily substance which can be separated with 
a teakettle as a still unless tainted with a small percentage 
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of essential oils which make it unfit for drinking. Such a for- 
mula would prevent redistillation. It is not satisfactory for 
toilet waters because it roughens the skin. Why use it? All 
the formulas mentioned above contain poisonous substances and 
they also can be used as they are or the denaturant can be re- 
moved without difficulty, so why keep them? Why not replace 
them with formulas that are not poisonous and that can not be 
recovered easily? 

This brings my plea to the point where criticisms must stop 
and remedies be suggested. It is entirely possible to denature 
industrial alcohol without the use of toxic substances and it 
is entirely possible to render the recovery of such denatured 
alcohol so difficult that the bootleggers will give up in disgust 
and seek some other way to make an easy living. 

Since time is the most important thing to the alcohol illicit 
“cooker,” the more time it takes to regenerate a certain grade 
of denatured alcohol, the more desirable the formula will be. 

The cooker, large or small, dislikes running the alcohol more 
than twice through the still. He dislikes especially formula 
No. 5, which must be diluted before redistilling and thereby re- 
quires extra equipment and extra operating time. He does it, 
however, because he can purchase No. 5 in unlimited quantities 
on the open market. Other formulas are more closely con- 
trolled, permits are required for their purchase and only in 
strictly limited quantities, 

He is afraid of being unexpectedly raided, not by the local 
squad which has been properly “fixed,” but by the flying 
squads which are traveling all over the country. He also pays 
so much for protection every week, whether he distills or not 
and whether he distills at full capacity or not. This protec- 
tion works about like this: The chief comes to the bootlegger’s 
plant and looks at the stills—you would be surprised at the 
knowledge that some officers have regarding stills. The chief 
says: “This is worth so much a week,” and it is, or the plant 
will not be allowed to run. If the bootlegger protests that his 
process requires two or three passages through the still, the 
cops will not believe him and will think that he is double-cross- 
ing them. Many a plant has stopped operations because op- 
erating costs became too high and because two extra passages 
through the still plus rent and protection ate the profits entirely. 

Therefore, make the alcohol so difficult to regenerate that it 
will not pay to do it. Traces of essential oils will accomplish 
this purpose easily. One-tenth of 1 per cent of turpentine or 
pure lavender oil will absolutely ruin alcohol for the boot- 
leggers. Turpentine alcohol can be made into gin, but gin 
to-day is a drug on the market and they can Not sell it profit- 
ably, it can not be used for anything else. Lavender oil, oil 
of pine, camphor, borneol, camphor oil, eucalyptus oil, pine tar, 
and so forth, all these denaturants will give most satisfactory 
results without poisoning anybody, and most of them are in- 
expensive, 

I heard of a bootlegger who lost 50 barrels of alcohol because 
some fool helper dropped a trace of lavender oil into it. He 
tried everything to save it, and this in a modern plant with all 
necessary rectifying equipment; he redistilled it about 10 times 
and finally he dumped it into the sewer. 

Pine oil would be a fine denaturant for rubbing alcohol, also 
camphor or camphor oil. While it is true that some drunkards 
or topers will drink anything that will not cause instant death, 
I do believe that the most hardened rummy will stop at cam- 
phorated alcohol. 

As to alcohol for the manufacture of fine perfumes and toilet 
preparations, more discrimination should be used in granting 
permits for specially denatured alcohol. Reputable concerns 
should be allowed to use pure ethyl alcohol to be denatured with 
their own approved materials in the presence of the prohibition 
agents. No honest firm will ever object to such a procedure, and 
it would benefit all concerned. 

In regard to radiator alcohol, where a good odor is not neces- 
sary, certain ill-smelling or bad-tasting chemicals are recom- 
mended. There are a number of organic sulphides which would 
fill the purpose very nicely. An inquiry could be made at the 
Edgewood Arsenal through the War Department, Chemical War- 
fare Division, for a substance of the type desired. Some of the 
substances used in gas warfare are so repulsive in odor and 
taste that they would make ideal denaturants. Aldehol is ap- 
parently satisfactory. There may be others still more powerful, 
as ethyl sulphide, butyl sulphide, and amyl sulphide. The 
dosage is 1 ounce of these sulphides to 1,000 gallons of alcohol, 
and they could never be removed by distillation. The smell 


would last permanently, and they are not toxic. Cooperation 
between the Treasury and the War Departments might bring 
very desirable results in this case. 

Denaturing alcoho! with poisonous materials is neither logical 
nor fair to the citizens of this country; it is not necessary, 
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when more effective nonpoisonous denaturants can be used as 
well with much better results. 

As long as the human race will have a taste for alcoholic 
beverages—and this takes us back to the first man, and will un- 
doubtedly extend until the end of this world—people will drink 
occasionally. Some will drink by decided choice; some to be 
convivial; others merely to do like the rest of the crowd and 
be polite, It is well known that the great variety of alcoholic 
concoctions offered and consumed to-day is not fit for human 
consumption. The chemists know it. The bootleggers know it. 
The United States Government knows it, but the average citi- 
zen does not: Truly, the newspapers give enough information 
regarding the danger of drinking illicit liquor, but many people 
think that it is overdone, and mostly propaganda spread by a 
few wealthy dry fanatics, and they do not believe it. 

Why should they believe it, when they see the very men who 
should set the example of dry righteousness—judges, society 
leaders, merchants, great business men, and so forth—partake 
freely of the forbidden liquor? If it is good enough for the 
leaders, it should also be good for the common people—and why 
not? 

The taste for alcohol may be unwise; the consumption of 
liquor may be bad for the health, and there is no doubt that it 
is when taken to excess, but a craving ingrained into the human 
race by thousands of years of heredity is pretty hard to sup- 
press suddenly by process of law. What we need is education— 
not legislation. Atavism is stronger than any law, and occa- 
sional reversals to the natural tastes of our forefathers should 
not be punishable by death. 

There are men to-day, many of them, who are being poisoned 
slowly but surely by gradual absorption of bootleg whisky. 
They may not feel the effect of the poison for years, but the day 
of reckoning will come some time, not only for them but for 
their children. 

Wood alcohol, nicotine, brucine, and other cumulative poisons 
localize themselves in the brain, the nerves, the kidneys, the 
heart, as I showed you a few days ago, a little at a time; they 
destroy the tissues, paralyze the most delicate nerves, and re- 
duce below par the normal efficiency of the body. Children 
procreated by parents under the influence of such poisons are 
bound to be weaker and defective; their moral resistance will 
be weaker than that of the parents, and the outlook for future 
generations of young Americans is not encouraging. 

Although the present prohibition administration is doing its 
best to hold bootlegging in check, it has not employed the 
proper methods to prevent bootlegging by making all the de- 
natured-alcohol formulas unrecoverable. The addition of poi- 
son to alcohol is worse than silly; essential oils are much prefer- 
able and nonpoisonous; they can not be removed by chemical 
treatment or distillation, so why not try them? 

Let us hope that the prohibition authorities will investigate 
this matter thoroughly and modify the present formulas for the 
benefit of the American manufacturers and for the confusion of 
the bootleggers. 

In a new formula announced the other day by Prohibition 
Commissioner Doran to prevent further diversion of industrial 
alcohol, 4 gallons of wood alcohol will be added to every 100 
gallons of ethyl alcohol. 

In other words, the prohibition service now plans to flood the 
country with 8,000,000 gallons of wood alcohol in a last desper- 
ate effort to head off diversion. 

How many people the bureau will succeed in blinding and 
killing, if it actually enforces this new formula, no one knows. 

Bills are pending before Congress calling for appropriations 
of $7,000,000 for new Federal prisons to take care of the in- 
crease in prisoners because of the prohibition and other laws. 

Attorney General Mitchell states this appropriation is inade 
quate and he will have to have more next year unless the amount 
is increased. 

Part of the result of prohibition is the toll that it has taken 
of human life. It has been estimated that 1,000 citizens, some 
innocent and some guilty, have been killed by Federal and State 
enforcement agents. 

We know that 184 have been killed by Federal authorities and 
about 56 prohibition agents have paid the supreme sacrifice on 
the altar of duty in trying to enforce the prohibition laws. 

Prohibition was hailed as the advent of a new era. It was 
claimed that it would reduce the jail population 60 per cent and 
reduce drinking to a minimum. The governmental financial cost 
of prohibition alone, including loss in Federal and State revenue 
and appropriations for enforcing, can be shown to be almost 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Speaker and colleagues in the House, James Madison, the 
father of the Constitution of the United States, said that cham- 
pagne was a most delightful wine when drunk in moderation; 
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Abraham Lincoln, the savior of the Union, maintained a wine 
cellar in the White House; John Marshall, the savior of the 
Constitution, drank mint juleps and punch at quoits, Madeira 
at dinner, and port at the meetings of the Supreme Court, over 
which he so ably presided for 34 years. 

Since the foundation of our Government up to the time prohi- 
bition went into effect in 1920 wine was served at all State 
dinners in Washington. 

Let the poisoned-alcohol bloc of the Congress of the United 
States realize that they are particeps criminis in killing inno- 
cent and indiscreet citizens every time they vote to denature 
alcohol with poison. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
psychological time has arrived when honest disciples of prohibi- 
tion can divorce themselves from fanatical advocates of poison- 
ing alcohol and unite as citizens of the greatest Republic of the 
world to protect the life, the health, and the limb of those who 
would be dispatched to the great beyond for having drunk unsus- 
pected poison as a beverage. Lest we forget, drinking may be a 
felony, but no civilized nation in this the twentieth century of 
civilization should punish it by death. 

Where do you stand, fellow Members of the House? To poison 
your fellow men, or to prevent and educate them against their 
own folly? As a lover of humanity and as a believer in the 
brotherhood of man, I know the membership of this House will 
yote to prevent the poisoning of alcohol. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). The time of 
the gentleman from New York has again expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have 10 minutes, or until he 
finishes his remarks. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missiouri 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from New York 
may proceed for 10 minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I object, Mr. Speaker, unless 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mencrs] is allowed 10 
minutes following the gentleman from New York, . 

Mr. CELLER. I object to that. I have been allowed 20 
minutes after the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srrovicu]. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] was allowed 20 minutes under the special order, 
and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Srumons] 10 minutes, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners] 15 minutes, and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Meap] 10 minutes. The 
Chair appreciates the fact that these orders were made by 
unanimous consent. They may be changed by unanimous con- 
sent. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri, that the gentleman from New York [Mr. SmovicH] 
may be permitted to proceed for 10 minutes more? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I object unless my request 
is acceded to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington objects. The gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
is recognized for 20 minutes, 


“ BOTTLED IN BARN” WHISKY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, alcohol does not really give a sense of repletion, and I 
assume that the discussion of alcohol likewise does not give a 
sense of repletion. I take it, therefore, you are willing to hear 
more of prohibition. 

After the efforts of my good friend, Doctor Smovicu, of New 
York, to speak may be like the endeavor to paint the lily. Yet 
in the remarks that I shall make I shall, in my humble 
way, try to give you some idea of the anomalous situations 
which prohibition has brought about. 

I wonder how many Members of the House are acquainted 
with the fact that recently the Prohibition Commissioner has 
allowed the distillation of whisky, both rye and bourbon, to the 
extent of 2,000,000 gallons, or 40,000 barrels. Does not that 
sound strange to dry ears Is that not an anomaly, dry 
America distilling 40,000 barrels? There are about 15,000,000 
original proof gallons of whisky in bond—really, by actual gage 
only 9,000,000 wine gallons, 60 per cent being lost by evapora- 
tion—and it is recommended that they be permitted to distill 
40,000 more barrels. Of course, as a wet, I am heartily in 
favor of this distillation for medical purposes. But how the 
drys can remain mute in the face of this anomaly is beyond me. 

I recall very distinctly about two years ago when a bill was 
brought into the House for the purpose of setting up a medici- 
nal corporation, in which the Secretary of the Treasury would 
be a trustee, for the purpose of distilling whisky. We heard 
from all over the House protests in a loud manner against the 
new distillation. The Anti-Saloon League cracked the whip, 
and the drys bowed in submission. Where are the Bishop 
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them why they permit this distillation from their point of view? 
I think it is perfectly proper to let them answer, according to 
their dry philosophy, why this should be permitted. They have 
always claimed that whisky has no medicinal qualities. They 
say pure alcohol may be used. But times have changed. At 
last the Anti-Saloon League has seen some light. 

I shall insert in the Recorp a letter from Doctor Doran show- 
ing the total quantities to be distilled and the names of the 
distillers, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF PROHIBITION, 
Washington, January 22, 1930. 
Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives. 

MY DEAR MR. CELLER: In accordance with the request of your secre- 
tary this afternoon I have set out below the names and addresses of the 
various concentration warehousemen who are either distillers or suc- 
cessors to distillers and to whom allotments have been made for the 
manufacture of medicinal whisky. Opposite each name I have indicated 
in each instance by the word “rye” or “bourbon” whether the par- 
ticular distiller or its predecessor was generally known to produce a 
preponderance of rye or bourbon whisky. ‘The permits issued do not 
limit the production of the respective companies, however, to either 
bourbon or rye: 

The Frankfort Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky., bourbon; A. Ph. Stitzel, 
Louisville, Ky., bourbon; the G. Lee Redmon Co., Louisville, Ky., bour- 
bon; the American Medicinal Spirits Co., Louisville, Ky., and Baltimore, 
Md., rye and bourbon; the George T. Stagg Co., Frankfort, Ky., bour- 
bon; the Glenmore Distilling Co., Owensboro, Ky., bourbon; James E. 
Pepper & Co., Lexington, Ky., bourbon; the Large Distilling Co., West 
Elizabeth, Pa., rye; A. Overholt & Co., Broad Ford, Pa., rye; Joseph 8. 
Finch & Co., Schenley, Pa., rye and bourbon; the Dougherty Distillery 
Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, Pa., rye. 

Allotments were made upon a basis of a total production of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 gallons, or 40,000 barrels. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Doran, Commissioner. 


Why is it that we are told on all sides that more whisky 
and more alcohol are consumed now than ever before? There 
is truth in it. I will tell you why. I have here in my hand, 
ladies and gentlemen, a very interesting exhibit, and if nobody 
makes an objection I should like to have these crystallized 
items passed around among the Members, because they tell a 
very interesting story. These lumps of sugarlike crystals I 
hold in my hand I bought in a malt and hop store on E Street 
for 10 cents a pound. This is corn sugar. I am informed by 
the Department of Agriculture that the amount of corn sugar 
in production has increased immensely in this country since 
prohibition. Just briefly, I will give you the figures in round 
numbers. 

In 1909 there were produced 159,000,000 pounds. In 1923 
that amount jumed from 159,000,000 pounds in 1909 to 
537,000,000 pounds. It jumped to 580,000,000 pounds in 1925. 
In 1927 the figure almost doubled, and we have the interesting 
item of production of 904,830,682 pounds. In 1928 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture informs me the production of corn sugar 
was 968,600,525 pounds. Think of the mighty increase from 
159,000,000 in 1909 to almost 1,000,000,000 pounds in 1928. It 
séunds incredible. Nothing, however, is impossible since prohi- 
tion. Prohibition has caused the tremendous increase. 

What is this stuff used for? It is used to make corn liquor, 
playfully called “white mule,” “third rail,” “greased light- 
ning.” By your statutes and your legislation you have forced 
the manufacture of it in the homes. There is not much dan- 
ger, as I view it, from the diversion of industrial alcohol 
to beyerage purposes. That is somewhat controlled, and may be 
more controlled; but you can never control the distillation of 
liquor in the homes. Now, how do they make this sugar from 
these crystals? How do they use corn sugar in the home? 

And, mind you, one of the reasons why this sale was greatly 
increased was the fact that they crystallized this corn sugar. 
Before 1923 there was no great industry in this article, but 
since then a great and vast new industry has developed, because 
they could crystallize it. Before that they had to ship the goods 
in a semiliquid form, and when they fermented it the mash 
emitted a very terrific, skunklike odor, making the distillation 
easy to detect. But since they invented the crystallizing proc- 
ess they can now ship this dry corn sugar in tins all over the 
country. They have by a certain process also been enabled to 
remove the vile smell that used to come forth from the mash. 
There is no odor now. It is a very simple method by which 
you can make this “ white mule,” this “ greased lightning,” or, as 
they call it down in the great State of Texas, as I observed when 
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store. grocery clerk will tell you how. You simply take these 
crystals, put them into a vessel, and then add water and some 
yeast, ‘Then you flavor it with a little barley or malt or rye; 
then you stir it up, put it over a fire, and allow it to ferment. 
That makes the so-cailed “mash.” After fermentation has set 
in, for a while you run the resulting product through a distilling 
apparatus. And you can buy distilling apparatus at almost 
any department store, any mail-order house, from all the malt 
and hop shops, and from many of the corner grocery shops. 
When it is distilled they color it with caramel, and then they 
have the “white mule” you find in many of the homes and 
around many of the firesides in America to-day, Incidentally, 
since distilling apparatus has a legal, legitimate purpose in the 
industrial arts, it is lawful to sell it to anyone. You could set 
up a Chinese wall along the boundaries of the United States 
-and keep out the importation of liquor from Canada, from 
Mexico, from across the Gulf of Mexico, and you could shut 
out liquor from the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, and yet 
there would still be more liquor consumed in this country than 
ever before, because of this crystallized corn sugar. 

More and more housewives and husbands are learning the gen- 
tle art of home distilling. Pretty soon there will be a “ white 
mule” in every home. A very happy prospect. 

Now, one more thing before my time has run. I would like 
to call the attention of the House to a very significant exhibit 
that is now going on in New York City, staged by Mr. Campbell, 
the prohibition administrator there. It seems that at No. 625 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, they have a sort of an exhibit 
of samples of hooch and third rail apparatus, labels, stoppers, 
and bottles. It is also a museum for cranks and crack pots. 
They try to frighten the bystanders into abstinence. Most of 
the visitors come in out of curiosity, but depart more and more 
convinced that the whole show is a silly demonstration. I am 
reminded of a similar exhibit and similar museum that was 
conducted some years ago by some fanatical drys. One of 
them, endeavoring to persuade a fellow much the worse for his 
liquor, got up and said, “I have two glasses. In one I am going 
to pour some alcohol and in the other I am going to pour some 
water, Here I have some worms,” and he proceeded to drop 
the worms into the liquor, and, of course, the poor worms, tor- 
tured as they were by the alcobol, shriveled up and died. Then 
he said, “I am going to put the worms into the water,” and, 
of course, the worms flourished. “Thus,” said the dry, “you 
see the difference between whisky and water.” The poor fel- 
low, on whose behalf the exhibition was staged, said, “ Let 
me haye some of that alcohol. I have been suffering with worms 
for a long while.” I would suggest they try something like that 
up in New York. They will get a great many demands from 
members of the audience for some of the liquid that kills worms. 

Now, this man Campbell, in staging this exhibit, has put up 
a sign, and on that sign he charges New York City’s adminis- 
tration with being wet. Then he goes on to say that the city 
administration of New York fosters crime by allowing 32,000 
speak-easies to exist, charging in effect that the city administra- 
tion of New York is maintaining and operating these speak- 
easies in some way or another, directly or indirectly. 

That is a libel upon the city of New York and upon its fair 
name. I challenge this man Campbell to prove that kind of an 
assertion. I might say, since when has this interloper the 
right to come to New York and tell us what we must do there, 
particularly in view of the fact that by a referendum the popu- 
lation of New York State, the electorate there, by a vote of 3 
to 1, spewed out prohibition? They said they wanted no part or 
parcel of it, and said they did not want it on the statute books. 
In addition, they repealed the Mullan-Gage Act and said the 
State should not participate—although it might, having concur- 
rent power to do so—with the Federal Government in the en- 
forcement of prohibition. I might say to this man Campbell— 


On what meat does this, our Cesar, feed that he has grown so great? 


What has he been drinking that he has grown so drunk with 
his power and importance? 

Well, I suppose we must swallow Campbell. Years ago, I am 
told, the Roman Emperor Caligula appointed his horse as a con- 
sul, and I suppose we may as well have Campbell as a prohi- 
bition administrator. 

I challenge anybody in this House to tell me by what right 
New York State must enforce prohibition. You do not ask New 
York State to enforce or help to enforce any other Federal stat- 
ute, and there are many other Federal statutes that need en- 
forcement, I venture the assertion, although I have no proof, 
that there are many violations of the incometax provisions. 
Why do you not say to New York or to California or Texas or 
some of the other States, “You must help in the enforcement 
of the income tax law”? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. You do not ask us to enforce the pure food 
act. You do not ask us to help in the enforcement of the penal 
statutes with respect to immigration. See how the Federal 
water power act is flagrantly violated by the great power com- 
panies of the country. You do not ask New York to aid in 
the carrying out of the provisions of the Federal water power 
act. Why should the enforcement of prohibition fall into our 
laps in New York? We do not want it and we will never accept 
the responsibility. Why burden New York with additional taxes 
that its police may enforce this statute? We pay enough in 
taxes to the Government, more than any other State, and we 
do not want any further responsibility in this regard, particu- 
larly when it comes by a demand from interlopers, outsiders 
like Campbell, that we enforce prohibition. 

I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wanted to ask the gentleman if the same 
obligation is placed in the Constitution regarding the other 
Federal statutes that he has mentioned as the Constitution 
places upon the States regarding the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. The Constitution dees not place responsibility 
regarding the eighteenth amendment upon any State. It says 
the State shall have concurrent power if it wishes to exercise 
it; but if it refuses to exercise such power, it does not lie in 
the mouth of any persor or any body of persons to say that 
New York must enforce or help enforce. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, alcohol has been with us ever since 
the earth was made and it will continue to be with us, and 
people will continue to drink. You can not stop some people 
from drinking or smoking more than is good for them. 

Is it not very strange that the problem vexes the whole world? 
In Japan, for example, they make out of vegetable matter—that 
is, out of rice—the famous “sake.” Is it not strange that in 
Russia, out of potatoes, they make the vodka, and in Holland 
they make the gin from the juniper berry, and in Italy they make 
the anisette from the anise? We make liquor from the corn. In 
Scotland they make whisky from malt. I do not know of any 
land that has been free of the alcohol problem. It has always 
been with us and will continue to be with us, and no matter 
how we strive by sumptuary legislation we will always fail. 
There is no cutting of corners. Only by the slow process of 
education and moral suasion can a nation succeed, never by 
prohibition. 

Now, one word more. I was interested the other day in listen- 
ing to the arguments in favor of a bill to create a joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate for the purpose of considering 
increasing the salaries of members and officers of the Navy 
and the Army and the Coast Guard and the Lighthouse Service. 
I was of a mind to move, if the power of amendment were 
given to me, to strike out the words “ Coast Guard.” I do not 
want to see the salaries of the Coast Guard men increased. I 
do not want to make that service so attractive to the young men 
of the land as to induce them to enter that service, because 
of the wretched history that the Coast Guard is now going 
through. 

The term “Coast Guard” has become anathema to the 
Nation. It has an honored history. It has an honored career. 
It was founded for the saving of life. Now it is perpetuated and 
prolonged for the taking of life. It now seems consistent with 
murder and with the shooting down of innocent citizens on 
the highways of the sea, I congratulate the people of Boston 
for showing that type of pioneer spirit mentioned in the Wick- 
ersham report, which prompted them to tear down the posters 
that advertised, for recruiting purposes, the Coast Guard. 

It seems to me that whatever prohibition touches is withered 
or destroyed. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 
had it right the first time. 

Mr. CELLER. It seems prohibition is demanding an increas- 
ing number of victims all the time. It has its prohibition admin- 
istrators caught w-thin its toils of graft and deceit. It has its 
prohibition agents corrupted, and now it has seized upon the 
Coast Guard. I would say that prohibitionists in their desire 
for enforcement are as insatiate as the grave, and that prohibi- 
tion in its desire for victims is as insatiate as a prostitute. 
Does not prohibition, therefore, run afoul of sound sense and 
downright, thoroughgoing Americanism? It does, 

This is why I am here this afternoon to inveigh against it 
with all the power within me, doing justice, as I conceive it, to 
the good people of the State of New York who sent me here, 
because the people of the State of New York do not want prohi- 
bition. They have repudiated it on more than one cecasion, and 
I hope the day will not be far distant when prohibition will be 
driven out of Congress, as it were, and out of the country— 
wiped completely off the statute books. [Applause] 
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RELIEF FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the order of the House the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Nebraska for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, President Hoover, in his Armistice Day address, at the 
Washington Auditorium, among other things, said this: 


From the war we have two paramount obligations. We owe to those 
who suffered and yet lived an obligation of national assistance, each 
according to his need. We owe it to the dead that we redeem our prom- 
ise that their sacrifice would help bring peace to the world. The Nation 
will discharge its obligations. 


The important phase in that address of the President is the 
proposal to give assistance, or to give those assistance— 

Who suffered and yet lived an obligation of national assistance each 
according to his need, 


Congress has long since recognized that a general statute will 
not bring relief to all classes or cases covered by it. 

This House has its Committee on Claims and its Committee 
on War Claims to handle those cases of American citizenship 
who have claims against the Government that can not be 
allowed under existing law. Likewise, the House has its Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Invalid Pensions, serving in a large 
part individual cases of service men in the various wars, ex- 
clusive of the World War, whose claims can not be allowed 
under existing law. 

I propose, in a bill I am going to introduce, that Congress 
authorize the same general plan for the handling of cases arising 
out of the World War. 

At the present time I think every Member of Congress has 
been working on cases of veterans of the World War whose 
cases can not come under the terms of the general law as 
interpreted and administered by the Veterans’ Bureau; cases in 
which everything is in favor of the man who served, but for 
one reason or another he could not meet the requirements of 
existing law. 

Now, the proposal I make, and for which I suggest con- 
structive criticisin of every Member of the House, is that we 
set up in the Veterans’ Bureau a board to take care of and 
to review the disallowed cases asking for compensation. It 
would consist of a board of five members acting independent 
of the bureau, appointed by the President, approved by the 
Senate, holding office for life or during good behavior, and 
drawing a salary of $10,000 a year, as other boards of like 
character and importance draw. 

I propose that the board shall be given the right to review 
these cases in the Veteran’s Bureau that have finally been dis- 
allowed by the director as the last step in the procedure. That 
board to have authority to grant equitable relief to these men 
in need of relief from the Government, and whom the board feels 
are entitled to relief under all circumstances. It gives the board 
authority to include that which the President said ought to be 
involved now in this matter, the right to consider the needs 
of the service men. And then, that we do not take from the 
service men the incentive to establish service connection under 
existing law, my proposal limits the board to a compensation 
allowance not to exceed 75 per cent of that which they would 
receive were they able to prove service connection and secure 
compensation under the law as it now stands. 

That would give the man not to exceed $75 a month as com- 
pensation and would give the beneficiary not to exceed 75 per 
cent of that which they would receive if they came within the 
present law. 

The bill also, as I shall introduce it, carries with it, likewise, 
a proposal to authorize the shifting from the one jurisdiction 
to the other of all these cases, so that if a man first finds he 
can receive larger compensation under the allowance of the 
board I propose to set up, he may elect to accept that com- 
pensation, but if by later amendments to the law or if by later 
proof he can establish his right under service-connection dis- 
ability claim to increased compensation, that he may change his 
plan or elect that angle of the veterans’ compensation. 

The plan is in some ways not new. The scheme that has been 
set up in the bill has been very carefully studied by men who 
have charge of the administration of veterans’ affairs. I call 
it to the attention of the House to-day—it will be printed within 
the next two or three days—and ask your serious consideration 
of the plan and your constructive criticism of it, in order that 
Congress may meet a situation that I believe we all know must 
be met in some way, and that is to care for that man in the 
community in this country who is disabled possibly as a result 
of his service—no one can tell the cause of the disability—and 
who is in need of help from some one. That is involyed in the 
proposal, and I ask the constructive criticism of the House 
upon it. 
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Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does the gentleman provide that this 
board shall have direct jurisdiction rather than simply estab- 
lishing a claim as the Court of Claims now does, and that then 
whoever is entitled to a claim must come to Congress for an 
appropriation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill as introduced provides that when 
the board certifies compensation to the man, the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau and the Comptroller General shall see that it 
is paid. They have complete jurisdiction to make payment 
when his allowance is made. No further action by Congress is 
necessary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. . There must be several thousand border- 
line cases where all the equity is on the side of the veteran. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I have no doubt that the number of men 
would run well into a hundred thousand that would be covered 
by the benefits of this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And who have the equities on their side. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but who for some reason—inability 
to prove service connection, inability, for instance, to show 
doctor’s treatment within a year following discharge, or some 
reason of that kind under existing law where the Veterans’ 
Bureau can not grant compensation. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOPE. Does the gentleman’s bill contemplate grant- 
ing this relief also to widows and dependents? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It also covers death cases under identical 
circumstances, where the service man would be entitled to it, 
the widow will receive like benefits. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Does the gentleman’s bill remove the time 
limit? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no time limit in it. All cases can 
be taken to this board. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Any case? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Any case under the proposal. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does this give general jurisdiction for the 
consideration of all claims and for the amount that they may be 
entitled to? 

Mr. SIMMONS. AN disallowed claims. 

Mr. DOWELL. Where they are receiving compensation and 
believe they are entitled to a greater sum than is being allowed, 
will this commission have jurisdiction to cover that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. This commission would have jurisdiction 
under the authority to grant that amount, and then if a subse- 
quent change of law would allow them to secure it as service- 
nie ia cases, they could go back and accept the other pro- 
posal. 

Mr. DOWELL. It has rather general jurisdiction? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; a general jurisdiction. That is what I 
have in mind. [Applause.] 


THE PHILIPPINES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SumNegs], for 15 minutes, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does the Federal Government pos- 
sess the constitutional power to rid itself of the Philippines? 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I owe an apology 
for undertaking to discuss in 15 minutes a subject which it is 
not possible analytically to discuss in that time, but I shall do 
the best I can to be of some assistance to the House in deter- 
mining this question. 

Comparatively recently the question has been raised that 
the United States does not have the constitutional power to free 
itself of the Philippine Islands. I like to visualize the House 
of Representatives and the Senate as the council of the Nation, 
where those charged with responsibility meet in deliberate con- 
ference and determine with reference to the discharge of their 
respective duties. 

It may be assumed that the time is not far distant when this 
country shall have to take some definite stand with regard to 
the Philippines, and it would seem to me to be unfortunate if 
any confusion should arise not justified by the facts with ref- 
erence to the powers of the Government to deal with the ques- 
tion. The particular matter about which I desire to make some 
observations, of course, has no relation to the question of what 
ought to be the policy of the United States with regard to the 
Philippine Islands, 

It is contended that the Federal Government possesses no 
power which would enable it to rid itself of the Philippines; 
that by the treaty with Spain sovereignty over the Philippine 
people and over the islands was transferred from Spain to the 
people of the United States; and that no power was delegated 
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by the Constitution to the Federal Government to surrender 
sovereignty as distinguished from title, 

This raises an interesting and important question which pre- 
sents itself at the threshold of Federal consideration of the 
future of the Philippines. 

I assume it will be conceded that the several States have no 
power to act in the premises because by the clearest possible 
Jangnage embodied in the Federal Constitution the States sur- 
rendered the powers of government necessary to be exercised in 
such a transaction. 

If the contention referred to is correct, we find ourselves 
in the anomalous situation of having surrendered from the 
States essential governmental powers which went nowhere, and 
left us incomplete as a Government in an essential particular. 

Looking to the Articles of Confederation and to the Consti- 
tution we find that the chief object prompting the organization 
of the Colonies under the Articles of Confederation was to 
create a common agency to act for them in the conduct of a 
war, and generally for them in international matters. Since 
the organization under the Articles of Confederation no State in 
its organized capacity or the people through any agency other 
than the Confederacy and later the Union have sought to exer- 
cise or haye claimed the right to engage in governmental trans- 
actions with foreign governments concerning anything which 
falls within the scope of the question now under examination, 

The purpose most clearly revealed and most admirably con- 
summated as disclosed by an examination of the structure of 
the Federal Constitution in the light of its history was to 
ereate an agency authorized and competent to discharge the 
duties and responsibilities of government arising out of the 
relationships of war and of peace between the people of the 
United States and the rest of the world. The second objective 
in importance then was to create an agency to avoid and to 
adjust differences among the States. - 

Under the Constitution there is delegated to the United 
States the power to declare war, and to make rules concerning 
captures on land and water, to raise and support armies, to 
provide and maintain a Navy, to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces, to provide for 
ealling out the militia, to suppress insurrection and repel in- 
vasion, and to govern such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, to provide for the common 
defense and to make treaties, which include, of course, treaties 
of peace, 

This general plan and purpose had theretofore had place in 
the Articles of Confederation, Article 9 of the Articles of Con- 
federation provided that— 


The United States in Congress assembled shall have the sole and 
exclusive right and power of determining on peace and war except as 
provided in article 6 (in case of invasion, etc.), of sending and receiy- 
ing ambassadors and of entering into treaties and alliances, 


To this central agency of government the people gave the 
power to raise money by taxation and to borrow without limit, 
In a sentence, there was entrusted to this agency of their gov- 
ernment the power to declare war, to draw upon the resources 
of the people to the last individual and to the last dollar in its 
execution and then to make peace, 

Not only by the specific grants of power to the central agency 
of government is the general purpose made manifest to create 
an agency of government completely empowered and fully 
equipped to deal with all problems of government, which experi- 
ence had taught might arise in the field of international rela- 
tionships, all extraterritorial problems and all intranational 
problems, but that purpose is made doubly clear from an ex- 
amination of the limitations which the States placed upon 
themselves. 

In the same article of the Constitution granting the powers 
referred to, section 10, of Article I, provides that 


No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation * * + 
without the consent of Congress. 


Before the adoption of the Articles of Confederation and of 
the Federal Constitution, and for the purpose of comprehending 
our system of government they must be considered together, the 
States were completely sovereign, possessing all the power 
which government can possess, save as that power was limited 
by their respective constitutions. 

By surrender and by specific limitations upon their own 
powers, a double exclusion, the States therefore abandoned to 
the Federal Government the whole field of international duties, 
powers, and responsibilities as they relate themselves to war 
and to peace, even denying themselves the right to enter into 
agreements or compacts among themselves except as consented 
to by Congress. This shows the completeness of the surrender 
of powers in the field of international and intranational affairs. 
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Certainly the States would not have excluded themselves from 
the exercise of power demonstrated by experience to be essential 
if they had not belieyed they had been successful in the attempt 
to lodge that power in the Federal agency. 

Certainly there was no lack of trust of the Federal agency. 
There was no surrender to a foreign government in the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, no delegation to a stranger to 
their interest and control. The Federal Government was a 
thing of their own creation to serve their own purpose, exercis- 
ing their delegated powers through their chosen representatives. 

Reason suggests, and the language of our Constitution dis- 
closes, the purpose fully accomplished to embody in the Federal 
Constitution and in the State constitutions usable powers neces- 
sary to meet the exigencies of a people taking their place among 
the nations of the earth. 

Without supervision, without limitation, the people conferred 
upon the Federal organization the power to declare war at any 
time upon people, to imperil the life of every human being in 
the States, to exhaust the resources of the country to the last 
farthing, to borrow money upon credit without limit, to subject 
every foot of soil to the hazards of invasion and of conquest, and 
yet according to those who deny the power to rid ourselves of 
the Philippines withheld from that same Federal Government 
the power to make peace if in order to do so cession of territory 
should be necessary. 

Those who framed the Constitution and the people who rati- 
fied it could not have been ignorant of the fact that since the 
beginning of history surrender of territory is a part of the 
price which the vanquished is usually compelled to pay in order 
to escape greater destruction. It is the price of peace. It may 
be stated as a rule that the loss of territory on one side or 
the other is the usual incident of war. The cession of territory 
by one side or the other is a necessary, inescapable incident of 
the establishment of peace following war. 

The Federal Government was not only given without limit the 
power to make war, but it was given the power to make peace, 
and if the issues of war are unfavorable, necessarily the power 
to purchase peace by the cession of territory is necessary. 

It will not be contended by anybody that any State has or all 
the States acting together have any power to make peace. 1 am 
going to hurry on, because I want to yield, if I possibly can, to 
interrogations on the part of Members of the House. I am not 
attempting any analytical discussion. 

There is another aspect to the matter to which I want to 
direct your attention, and that is this: What did we get from 
Spain? What did Spain sell to us for $20,000,000? It is con- 
tended by gentlemen that we bought the sovereignty of the 
Philippine Islands, sovereignty over the Filipinos. Could Spain 
sell the sovereignty? There was a time when it was held that 
kings ruled their people as vice regents of God Almighty, owned 
the people, ruled them with rods of iron; kings, human beings, 
claimed to own sovereignty in themselves over other people. But 
when our ancestors began to consider the question they decided 
that governments derived their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. That was the battle cry of the Colonies, If there 
is anything in our philosophy of government it is that. If that 
philosophy is sound, what did Spain sell us? What did we buy? 
Sovereignty? 

There seems to be a natural law under which, where people 
have had possession of a country for a certain length of time, 
and make no progress, they must give way to people who will 
make progress. We confront a different situation from that of 
people who claim under the right of possession held in order to 
establish homes for themselves. It is the Filipinos who have 
possession for that purpose. 

Spain sold only its possession of the Philippine Islands. That 
is all it ever had. When you come to speak of people’s rights 
you speak of things fundamental, in the nature of things under 
God Almighty's laws. If Spain had no rights, no owned sover- 
eignty, she had no rights to sell to us. We bought possession. 
Whatever the obligations of Congress to the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands are, is a different question. That is not involved 
in the consideration of power. 

The United States is maintaining government in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The Congress of the United States established 
that government. It can withdraw it. It has the constitutional 
power to do it. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman point out the proper method 
for us to follow in order to withdraw from the Philippines? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. You can introduce a resolution, 
have it reported from the committee, and vote “aye” on it. 
That is the method. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman is quite correct, 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman will not contend that 
there is any power in the Constitution itself that confers upon 
Congress the power to part with the territory of the United 
States? I refer to section 3 of Article IV. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I understand that. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has intimated that that section does not confer the power 
to alienate. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I know about the Supreme Court 
decisions. Suppose as a result of our war with Mexico, Mexico 
had ceded Texas to the United States. Suppose the relative 
strength of the two countries had changed and we had another 
war with Mexico, and as the result of that war the United 
States was defeated, our armies dispersed, our fleet destroyed, 
and Mexico in possession of the Capital of our Nation and every 
foot of our soil should be under her domination, held until as 
the price of peace we should make to her restoration of Texas. 
I say that in that situation the Federal Government, to which 
had been delegated the power to declare war and make peace, 
would have the right and the duty to make peace even at the 
price of the cession of Texas. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman is not answering my 
question. í 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; I am asking a question. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I dissent very strongly from the gentle- 
man’s opinion, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. When the people of the sovereign 
States surrendered all responsibility in regard to international 
affairs, in regard to war and peace, and set up a Federal organi- 
zation to act for them in that field they had a complete govern- 
mental organization capable of dealing with the problems of 
government in that field which experience had taught were 
reasonable to anticipate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague may proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that his colleague may proceed for 10 addi- 
tional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I want to answer the gentleman 
and I do it with great respect for my friend, whom I esteem 
very much. You must concede that the people who sat in the 
Constitutional Convention at least had common sense and that 
the people of the Nation had common sense. They intrusted 
to the Federal Government the power to make war. That is 
right, is it not? The power to compel every human being in 
this country to offer his life in that war, the power to take every 
dollar that this Nation has and invest it in the war. With those 
powers conferred, do you think they would do that sort of 
thing and not clothe the same agency with complete power to 
make peace—with the power usually required to make peace? 
That is the point I make. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. We only have the testimony of those 
who sat in the Constitutional Convention which is to the effect 
that they never had the intention of conferring any such power 
upon the new Government established by the Constitution. I 
would call the gentleman’s attention to the statements made by 
Madison, John Randolph, and others on that subject. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. What does Madison say? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I can not recall what he said but I 
remember very well that he expressed himself very clearly on 
what the meaning of the words “dispose of the Territory of 
the United States” in section 3, Article IV, meant, and that 
they did not mean thereby to confer upon Congress the power to 
alienate territory. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; I do not think the United 
States has any right to peddle the Philippines and sell them. 
That is not what I am talking about, but I do say that the 
United States and the Congress of the United States has the 
right to withdraw its Army, its Navy, and its civil government 
2 45 Philippines and leave those people in possession of the 
slan 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does the gentleman think the Congress 
of the United States would have the right to-day to dispose of 
Alaska; that it would have the right to sell Alaska to Great 
Britain or to re-cede it to Russia? 

Mr. DYER. There is a great difference there. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. There is no difference at all in prin- 
pe. The Philippine Islands represent territory of the United 

tes. 


The time of the gentleman from 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I understand the gentleman’s 
question. 

& Mr. DYER. I can not agree with the gentleman from New 
ork. 

Mr. LOZIER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is not the acquisition of territory one of the 
inherent incidents of national sovereignty, and has not any 
nation the power to dispose of its territory and to withdraw its 
sovereignty from territory that comes to it as the result of the 
fortunes of war, and in the instant case have we not the power 
to withdraw our sovereignty from the Philippines unless there 
is some constitutional inhibition? Is not that fundamental, 
that that is an incident of national sovereignty? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think so. If that power did not 
obtain, Congress could not exercise its general power to provide 
for the common defense. There is no angle from which I can 
look at this question but what the contention that we do not 
have the power to get out of the Philippines seems absurd to me. 
Suppose, for instance, the military authorities, the experts, all 
should agree that the possession of the Philippines menaced 
the liberty of the Nation. Conditions might develop under 
which that would be conceivable. Suppose all the people of the 
United States should feel the same way about it, yet, according 
to the gentleman’s contention, we would just have to hang on, 
get licked, and go down in destruction because we could not turn 
loose something which we had bought from Spain which Spain 
did not own and could not own. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the gentleman’s contention were car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, it would be that if the United 
States were at war with a foreign power and the islands were 
taken away from it by force, we could not conclude a treaty. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. You could not quit. 

Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BECK. Has the distinction occurred to the gentleman 
from Texas between property that has been incorporated into 
the partnership of the United States, the Federal partnership, 
and property that has been merely acquired by act of war and 
not incorporated? The Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Insular cases recognized that property could be acquired 
under the war-making and treaty-making power and yet not 
incorporated into the Federal partnership, and that was, after 
all, not a new idea of the Supreme Court, because, although Mr. 
Jefferson was much criticized for acquiring Louisiana without 
the power to do so, in a letter to Gallatin, to which I venture 
to call the attention of the gentleman from Texas, he clearly 
pointed out, 100 years before Chief Justice White in the Insular 
cases announced the doctrine, that there was a clear distinction 
between acquisition and incorporation. The Philippines have 
been acquired as an act of war. They have not been incor- 
porated within the Federal partnership. 

Is there, therefore, not a distinction between the power of 
the Federal Government to dispose of territory acquired under 
the war-making and treaty-making power, but not yet incor- 
porated into the Federal partnership on the one hand and the 
ease instanced by the gentleman from Texas, where in the 
event of an unhappy and unfortunate war with Mexico we 
were required as a part of the treaty of peace to recede Texas. 
Texas is a part of the Federal partnership, and those of us 
who believe that property not yet incorporated into the Federal 
Union can be disposed of would feel very differently if one of 
the constituent States of the Union were sought to be ceded 
under the duress of haying lost to war; and in that very un- 
happy incident to which the gentleman referred the calamity 
to the United States would be great, because we would then not 
have the benefit of the Representative from Texas who is now 
speaking addressing the House in the future. [Applause.] 

Mr, STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 
laa: SUMNERS of Texas. Just one minute and then I will 

eld. 

I endeayored to use the strongest illustration I could when 
I used my own State, but clearly there is the greatest distinc- 
tion between that part of ourselves which constitute the body 
of the Nation and outlying, insular, extraterritorial possessions 
of ours. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The gentleman has asked what we 
got from Spain. I think I can answer. I think from every 
standpoint of interest to the United States, both economic and 
military, we got a lemon. [Laughter,] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Well, it is a tropical country, you 
know. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, I thank you very much. [Applause.] 
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SHORTER WORKING HOURS IN POSTAL SERVICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the order of the House 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mal is recognized for 10 
minutes, 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, the postal employees very properly 
are asking the Congress to reduce their working schedules from 
48 hours weekly to 44 hours weekly. Bills to this effect have 
been introduced by Representative KENDALL and myself. These 
measures have the same purpose and intent. The Kendall bill, 
H. R, 6603, reads as follows: 


A bill to provide a shorter workday on Saturday for postal employees, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter when the needs of the service 
require supervisory employees, special clerks, clerks, and laborers in 
first and second class post offices, and employees of the motor-vehicle 
service, and carriers in the City Delivery Service and in the village 
delivery service, and employees of the Railway Mail Service, to perform 
service in excess of four hours on Saturday they shall be allowed com- 
pensatory time for such service on one day within five working days 
next succeeding the Saturday on which the excess service was per- 
formed: Provided, That employees who are granted compensatory time 
on Saturday for work performed the preceding Sunday or the preceding 
holiday shall be given the benefits of this act on one day within five 
working days following the Saturday when said compensatory time was 
granted: Provided further, That the Postmaster General may, if the 
exigencies of the service require it, authorize the payment of overtime 
for service in excess of four hours on the last three Saturdays in the 
calendar year in lieu of compensatory time: And provided further, That 
for the purpose of extending the benefits of this act to railway postal 
clerks the service of said railway postal clerks assigned to road duty 
shall be based on an average not exceeding 7 hours and 20 minutes 
per day for 306 days per annum, including a proper allowance for all 
service required on lay-off periods as provided in Post Office Department 
Circular Letter No, 1348, dated May 21, 1921; and railway postal clerks 
required to perform service in excess of 7 hours and 20 minutes daily, 
as herein provided, shall be paid in cash at the annual rate of pay or 
granted compensatory time, at their option, for such overtime. 


I desire also to present some facts in support of this meri- 
torious measure as prepared by the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks. 

EYE STRAIN 


The degree of eye strain involved in postal clerical work is 
disclosed in Public Health Bulletin 140, July, 1924, which is 
based upon a study made by the Public Health Service of condi- 
tions in certain offices. 

Public Health Bulletin 162, June, 1926, deals in detail with 
other health hazards of postal clerical occupations. 

THE WORK OF THE POST-OFFICE CLERKS 


The post-office clerks perform a large variety of work which 
requires high native intelligence, a wide range of accurate 
knowledge, great manual dexterity, and an unusual steadiness 
and responsibility. This work is performed under conditions 
of unusual strain and pressure. The pace is maintained, not as 
in many modern manufacturing operations, by automatic ma- 
chinery, but depends on the individual efforts of each clerk. 

Imagine the enormous and miscellaneous total of letters, cir- 
culars, periodicals, newspapers, and parcel-post packages which 
are dumped into a post office during the day—most of them 
arriving late in the afternoon. All this mail must be indi- 
vidually handled. Most of it must be postmarked. It must 
then be sorted and distributed according to its innumerable 
destinations, prepared in time for specific mail trains. The 
clerk must read the addresses accurately and quickly. He must 
know where each letter or other piece of mail is to be placed 
in the distribution case, and act instantaneously on that knowl- 


edge. 

“Distributing” is grinding work to do ‘either day or night. 
Mail postmarked before a certain time must be quickly sorted 
to catch a train leaving at a certain time. Then another batch 
must he made ready for another train. Then another. Mail 
must be thrown into cases, row on row, that look just alike. 
The clerk’s mind must not waver. His eyes can get no rest. 
He is on his feet all the time. For a moment he can lean 
against a rest bar and “ throw” letters. = 

How seldom is a piece of mail lost or missent or eyen de- 
layed. Those who mail and receive letters, accustomed to the 
smooth operation of the postal system, can scarcely appreciate 
the skill and effort necessary to separate each letter out of 
he mass in accordance with its destination and to speed it on 
ts way. 

Much of this work must be done at night, a fact which enor- 
mously increases its difficulty and strain. Half of all the clerks 
in first and second class offices must work at night. 

In addition, of course, the post-office clerk must perform many 
duties about the office involving financial responsibility and 
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accuracy. He must handle stamps and money, keep records and 
accounts, and attend to countless details, too numerous to men- 
tion, which contribute to the functioning of so vast and complex 
an organization as the postal system. 

EXTENT OF SHORTER HOURS ON SATURDAY 

The movement toward shorter hours on Saturday is nation- 
wide and is a logical part of the historical movement toward the 
shorter working week. 

Many establishments which work 48 or even 50 hours arrange 
the work so that a Saturday half holiday may be granted. 

It may be assumed that every establishment on a 44-hour 
week has at least a Saturday half holiday. Many of them are 
not open on Saturday at all. 

In addition, there is a rapidly growing number of workers 
who are on the 40-hour, 5-day week, something which the postal 
workers are not even asking. 

It should be noted that the extension of the shorter workday 
on Saturday has two important applications to the present 
request of the postal workers. 

The first application is that other employers are finding it 
both equitable and efficient to grant more free time on Satur- 
day. As a matter of both justice and intelligence, the United 
States Government ought not to lag behind other employers. 
It ought to be more enlightened rather than less. Justice to the 
post-office employees demands that they receive an advantage 
which has now become general. 

The second application is that so many offices are now closed 
on Saturday that there is less mail to be collected or delivered 
at that time. To keep as large a force as before working in 
the post offices is pure waste. The cost of the shorter day on 
Saturday to the post office is reduced by every advance of the 
practice outside the post office. 

The Report on Recent Economic Changes of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research mentions the general trend to- 
ward shorter hours. In manufacturing, the United States Cen- 
sus of Manufactures shows the average full-time working hours 
for the whole country to have fallen from 57.3 in 1909 to 51.1 
in 1923— the last year in which the information was compiled. 
It has undoubtedly gone lower since. The National Industrial 
Conference Board reports a drop of the average number of 
hours in the factories covered by its survey to 49.6 in 1927. 
The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that aver- 
age hours for all unionized trades had fallen to 44.9 in 1928, 
while in the building trades the average was 43.5. 

Average customary hours per full-time week in sheet mills 
and tin-plate mills throughout the United States were, in 1929, 
according to the United States Monthly Labor Review for No- 
vember, 1929, under 44 hours for most occupations. 

Particularly significant is the extent of the short Saturday 
among Offices, both because the clerks are office workers and 
because it is chiefly in offices that mail originates or is delivered. 

The American Management Association recently made a sur- 
vey covering 304 establishments with a total of more than 
174,000 office employees, and discovered that the working day on 
Saturday averaged slightly over four hours. Only 51 per cent 
of the offices worked longer hours in winter than in summer. 
Several reported closing all day Saturday in summer, 

The Personnel Classification Board reported to the Seventieth 
Congress (H. Doc. No. 602) that it had investigated the prac- 
tices of 1,372 firms, employing 446,626 office workers, and 
found that “there is a marked tendency to work short hours 
on Saturday throughout the entire year.” Some offices close 
for the entire day in the summer months. “ Seventy-three per 
cent of the offices employing 85 per cent of the total number of 
employees reporting, close at or before 1 o'clock Saturday after- 
noon.” Only a little over 10 per cent of the employees received 
no time at all off on Saturday. 


Office employecs—Distribution of companies and employees according to 
Saturday closing hours = ay! 
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The office employees of Federal, State, and local governments 
also very generally share in the Saturday half holiday. 

A large part of the procession has indeed passed on ahead of 
this to the 5-day week. With the accession of 150,000 building- 
trades workers in New York City to the 5-day week the total 
on this schedule is rapidly approaching 1,000,000. 


During the last four months— 


States the Monthly Labor Review of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for November, 1929— 


237,674 organized workers are reputed as having obtained a 5-day week. 


In addition to these the following are a few of the large con- 
cerns having Saturday closing throughout the year: 

Ford Motor Co., motor vehicles; Waltham Watch Co., watches; 
Daly’s Golden Rule Factories, shoes; William Wrigley, jr. 
chewing gum; Sikorsky Corporation, airplanes; Eberhard 
Faber, pencils; and so forth. 

It should be kept in mind that employees of the Post Office 
Department ‘here in Washington, who are paid from postal reve- 
nues the same as other employees, work 42 hours weekly and 
are given Saturday holidays during the summer months, 

QUOTATIONS FROM AUTHORITIES 

Eminent authorities have recorded their views in favor of 
shorter hours. Included in this list are John J. Raskob, Thomas 
A. Edison, Irving Fisher, Henry Ford, Miss Frances Perkins, 
State Industrial Commission of New York, and many others, 

INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY IN THE POST OFFICE 

The previous section makes many references to the increased 
productivity of modern industry and the necessity which it cre- 
ates for shorter hours, These references are mainly along two 
lines of argument—tirst, that since it takes less time to produce 
a given output, shorter hours are entirely feasible; second, that 
more leisure is necessary to consume or otherwise take ad- 
vantage of the increased product of modern industry. 

Both these arguments apply to the Postal Service, but there 
is another which applies with even greater force. The large 
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increase in productivity, which, as we shall see, has occurred 
in the post offices, is the result not so much of improved and 
automatic machinery as-of the more efficient work of the 
individuals composing the force. It is necessary to enlist their 
utmost cooperation and effort at every turn, in order to main- 
tain this advance. Unless the workers receive a commensurate 
reward, through increased compensation and reasonably shorter 
hours of labor, there is less incentive for them to do their best. 
And, indeed, the greater strain of faster work makes more rest 
physiologically necessary. Recognition and reward of greater 
efficiency increases the impetus to cooperation and teamwork 
among employees themselves, as well as between employees and 
officials. It stimulates the cooperative endeavor to render more 
and better service to their common employer, the public, which 
is the only sound relationship throngh which both groups can 
adequately perform their duty. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF POST-OFFICE CLERKS 


We can measure the productivity of the post-office clerks by 
comparing the growth in the amount of mail matter they have 
to handle with the growth in their numbers. The amount of 
mail matter may be roughly estimated from the postal receipts. 
Indeed, the actual amount of mail has probably grown some- 
what more rapidly than the receipts, since there have been no 
permanent increases in rates since 1914 but a number of reduc- 
tions, and, of course, the receipts do not indicate the increase 
of franked and other free service. 

From the accompanying table it will be seen that while 
postal revenues rose 142 per cent between 1914 and 1929 the 
number of post-office clerks in first and second class offices 
increased only 87 per cent. The revenues per clerk grew, in 
this period, 30 per cent. This table also shows that while 
receipts per post office increased 28 per cent from 1914 to 1929, 
the average number of clerks per first and second class post 
offices has shown no increase but rather a slight decline from 
an average of 15.4 in 1914 to 15.2 in 1929. This is, indeed, a 
remarkable showing of growth in efficiency. 


Productivity of postat clerks 
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POSTAL DEFICIT SHOULD BE NO OBSTACLE TO SHORTER HOURS 


There is no more illogical or unfair argument than that the 
existence of a postal deficit should prevent the granting of pay 
or working conditions, which are otherwise justified, to postal 
employees. 

In the first place, we have shown that the shorter day on 
Saturday is not likely to lead to much, if any, additional ex- 
pense. Even if it did do so, however, the existence of the postal 
deficit should not weigh in the balance against it. 

The most lucid statement of this phase of the question is 
found in the speech of Representative CLYDE KELLY of Pennsyl- 
vania in the House on January 16, page 1660 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The postal clerks and other employees petition Congress to 
extend to all their numbers the shorter workday on Saturday, 
or its equivalent, which has been permissive in the department 
ever since 1924. 

Both are shown to be highly skilled occupations, performing 
ae which impose a high degree of physical and nervous 
strain. 

The abnormal rate of physical defect and disease which exists 
among postal employees indicates accumulated fatigue and shows 
the need of more adequate leisure for rest and recuperation. 
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post Postal clerks 
pts Number Receipts 
Index sat poisi Index | clerks pe Inder 
5 Number 
465 100 37, 993 $7, 579 15.4 $116, 809 100 
601 106 38, 761 7, 14.9 110, 437 95 
674 108 40, 127 7,777 15.0 116, 701 100 
775 113 41,805 7, 887 15.1 118, 820 102 
898 118 42, 699 9, 110 14.7 134, 222 115 
204 130 44, 681 9, 763 13.9 136, 154 117 
315 134 47, 598 9, 184 14.4 131; 870 113 
578 145 53, 703 8,631 15.0 129, 539 11¹ 
42 148 56, 029 8,654 15.4 133, 128 114 
$24 155 57, 183 9,318 139, 338 119 
043 164 63, 182 9, 068 141,714 121 
188 170 65, 071 9, 214 143, 169 123 
396 178 67, 071 9, 838 150, 100 129 
548 185 68, 708 9, 42 150, 203 129 
626 188 69, 818 9, 935 149, 942 13 
670 189 70, 987 9, 818 149, 239 128 
808 118 42, 699 8, 068 118, 867 102 
204 130 44, 681 8,167 113, 872 97 


The rapid growth and wide extension of the shorter day on 
Saturday, both in private and publie establishments, make it 
both just and feasible to grant the same conditions to the clerks. 
This is especially emphasized by the predominant practice of 
closing offices and releasing office employees on Saturday after- 
noon, since it is with the work of offices that the Postal Service 
is most closely connected. 

The authority of large employers, economists, and specialists 
in health is quoted, not merely in favor of shorter hours on Sat- 
urday, but of the 5-day week, which is now enjoyed by nearly 
1,000,000 workers in the United States. The Government of 
the United States can scarcely demand a full day’s work on 
Saturday when so many enlightened employers have gone so far 
as to do away with Saturday work entirely, 

The productivity of both post-office clerks and other employees 
has advanced, through their own efforts, to a remarkable extent 
since before the war and has thus helped to keep postal expenses 
down. This advance should be recognized and encouraged by 
shorter working hours, as similar advances have been in private 
industry, even when the increase in productivity resulted from 
machinery rather than from individual competence. 

The cost of the change, which would not be great in any case, 
would probably be largely neutralized by further gains in effi- 
ciency and decreases in absenteeism, which have been scien- 
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tifically proved to follow reductions in hours in many other 
instances. 

Even if the cost were material, it would not be just to deny 
the change on account of the existence of a postal deficit, since 
this deficit arises from subsidies extended to special postal 
services by the direction of Congress and from the policy of 
Congress in reducing postal rates, while almost all other prices 
have risen above the pre-war level, including the prices of the 
goods and services the Post Office Department has to buy. If 
postal rates had risen as much as the average of wholesale prices 
above 1914, there would now be an enormous postal surplus. 

In view of these demonstrable facts, it is difficult to conceive 
how the present petition of the employees can justly be denied. 

The National Federation of Post Office Clerks, represented by 
Secretary-Treasurer Thomas P. Flaherty, is giving every support 
to this movement for a shorter postal working week. This 
organization made the 44-hour week its paramount legislative 
issue at its last convention. 

We can not consider the unemployment crisis which now con- 
fronts the country with any intelligence unless we consider such 
legislation as contained in these bills. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from New York be allowed to proceed 
for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 7 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I said that Congress can not with 
intelligence join with the President and others interested in 
the present economic situation which the country finds itself in 
and neglect to consider these bills. 

Everybody realizes that the conferences called at the White 
House had a beneficent effect upon the country, at least a tem- 
porary effect, Every intelligent individual likewise realizes 
that the only permanent cure for the evils resulting from unem- 
ployment must be brought about by granting the workers of the 
country higher wages and a shorter workday as well as a 
shorter work week. This will result in increased employment 
and will bring about a return of the prosperity we formerly 
enjoyed. The country has the ability to produce in volume 
sufficient to meet the demands; we know that wages are but the 
money equivalent of goods; therefore the workers of the country 
must have the potential power to consume the goods; in other 
words, they must have steady employment at liberal wages or 
the economic progress and prosperity of the country will be 
checked. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I am very much interested in 
the gentleman’s speech as well as in his bill, and being in sym- 
pathy with it I hope to have an opportunity to support it. I 
would like to know, however, if the gentleman has any infor- 
mation as to whether the bill is in conflict with the President's 
economy program or in conflict with the President’s prosperity 
program. 

Mr. MEAD. The gentleman asks the question as to whether 
or not this bill is in conflict with the President's economy 
program or in conflict with the President’s prosperity program. 

I will say to the gentleman the report of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral with regard to the bills which Mr. Kenpatn and myself 
have introduced, and for that matter every bill that has been 
referred to the Post Office Committee which in any way in- 
creases the wages of postal employees or reduces their hours 
of service, has been that “It is in conflict with the economy 
program of the President.” This phrase seems to be an heir- 
loom bequeathed to the President by his predecessor. 

However, if it is in conflict with his economy program, he can 
not dispute the fact that it is not in conflict with his prosperity 
program; because the President in urging the cooperation of 
industry to restore prosperity can not with consistency deny 
Government employees that relief which private enterprise is 
granting its employees as a means of restoring prosperity. The 
Government ought to set the example rather than hesitate to 
follow the more intelligent leadership of private business. 

The greatest evil this country and every country in the world 
faces to-day is the evil of unemployment; and the only way in 
which that ean be corrected is, first of all, to see to it that the 
workers are employed at high wages; and, secondly, the worker 
must be given some of the benefits of increased production 
brought about by higher efficiency methods and by the use 
of modern machinery; and that can be accomplished by graut- 
ing a shorter work day as well as a shorter work week to em- 
ployees generally. [Applause.] 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 
AUTHORIZING THE PRESIDENT TO APPOINT A COMMISSION ON CON- 

SERVATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules I call up House Resolution 125. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 125 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 6153, a bill 
authorizing the President to appoint a commission to study and report 
on the conservation and administration of the public domain. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Public Lands, the bill shall be read for amendment undet the 5-minute 
rule, At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this resolution as reported at the 
Clerk’s desk simply provides for consideration under the gen- 
eral rules of the House of H. R. 6153, a bill reported from 
the Committee on the Public Lands, and has for its purpose the 
appointment of a commission by the President to study and 
make recommendations relative to the future care, policy, and 
conservation of the public domain of the country. 

The rule provides that the time shall be controlled one-half 
by the chairman of the committee and one-half by the ranking 
minority member. I understand that both of these persons 
are in favor of the bill, but for the reason of more orderly 
procedure in the House our experience is that it is better to 
definitely set out in the rules who will control the time, and it is 
definitely understood that the man who will control the time 
on each side will deal fairly with those in fayor and those 
opposed to the resolution, 

The bill comes aS a unanimous report from the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman think it exactly fair to 
turn the control of the time over to those in favor of the bill 
and have no time to be controlled by those who are opposed to it? 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman understood my explanation he 
would see that that is not so. 

Mr. GARNER. You have done it, nevertheless. You have 
turned the time over to those who favor the bill, without any 
time to be controlled by those who oppose it. 

Mr. SNELL. That is not so. The ranking minority Member 
will yield time to those who favor and to those who oppose, and 
so on the majority side. The gentleman knows from his long 
experience that there is always trouble and confusion when you 
leave it indefinite as to who shall control the time. 

Mr. GARNER. Indeed he does. But usually the rule pro- 
vides for the control by one in favor of the bill and also one who 
opposes the bill. : 

Mr. SNELL. I would not say that that is the usual custom, 
for sometimes it is one way and sometimes the other; but our 
experience is that it is better to state definitely who will control 
the time. i 

Mr. GARNER. I made a definite statement, and the gentle- 
man says that the statement I made is not true. 

Mr. SNELL. I said that the gentleman's interpretation of 
what I said is not true. 

Mr. GARNER. I made the statement, and I make it now, 
that you have turned the control of the time over to those 
who favor thè measure without one moment being controlled 
by those who oppose it. Is not that statement correct? 

Mr. SNELL. No; it is not. 

Mr. GARNER. If that is not true, I ask the gentleman from 
Montana, and the gentleman from Utah, whether they favor 
this bill? 

Mr. SNELL. I stated that I understood they both favored 
the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Then I asked the question, if you have not 
turned over all of the time exclusively to those who favor the 
bill, and you said the rule did not. 

Mr. SNELL. I said they both favored the bill but that they 
would yield time equally to those who were in favor and to 
those who were opposed to the bill. 
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Mr. GARNER. I ask the gentleman from Montana if he 
will yield one-half of his time to those who are opposed to the 
bill? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Personally I am for the bill, but 
I think in debate the House and the country should hear those 
who favor the bill and those who oppose the bill. If the time 
is in my control, I will yield one-half to those who are opposed 
to the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. And I can assure the gentleman that the same 
rule will be followed on this side. 

Mr. GARNER. If that is the understanding, I haye no ob- 
jection to these gentlemen controlling the time. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield one-half of my time to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] to use as he sees 
fit. I now yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
CoLTON]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, if 
the bill under consideration becomes a law, the commission 
appointed by virtue of its provisions will make a study of the 
entire problem of the public domain, particularly the unreserved 
lands. It is expected that it will also make a report and a 
recommendation concerning the future policy of the public 
domain and its final disposition. A recent Secretary of the 
Interior estimated the value of the public domain at something 
near $15,000,000,000. It consists of more than 190,000,000 acres 
of public land. Including certain withdrawals, there are over 
200,000,000 acres. There is no law under which most of this 
land may be controlled or supervised. 

It is now definitely established that the reclamation and con- 
trol of grazing upon the public domain bears a direct relation- 
ship to the problem of erosion. It is also definitely established 
that the control of grazing upon the public domain has a direct 
relationship to the control of the floods in the public-land 
areas. So that problems of flood control and erosion as well as 
grazing are involved. Perhaps more important than all is the 
question of the conservation of the waters of the western coun- 
try. The West must become water minded if it is to continue 
to grow. 

The conservation of the grazing assets of the country is vital 
to the livestock industry. Supervision of grazing means pro- 
tection to the land. The oil and gas and minerals that may be 
found in this public domain need to be conserved and wisely 
used also. All of these problems are involved and call for 
most careful study. The Committee on the Public Lands does 
not have scientists and experts among its members. There 
are technical questions involved that we can not answer. 

There are men in the United States who may be termed 
experts in the consideration of the problems involved in the 
public domain. While it may be possible to assemble most of 
the facts in relation to this great study through agencies of the 
Government already in existence, there are undoubtedly great 
questions that will arise which will require expert evidence 
and research. 

Moreover, we conceive it to be the duty of this commission 
not only to become a fact-finding body but also to report and 
recommend a great constructive policy with reference to these 
lands. Surely no one will seriously contend that any committee 
of this House has the time to make the detail study necessary 
to completely offer the correct solution to all of these problems. 

It is admitted by every expert of the Government who has 
made a study of the question that many of these lands are being 
greatly injured, if not ruined, by overgrazing. Nomadic herds 
of stock graze up and down the country with no thought for 
the future welfare of the land by their owners. The vegetation 
is destroyed by the stock trampling over these lands at will as 
much as by the eating of the vegetation itself. No supervision 
means ruination. 

Reverting again to the water problem, it has been shown, for 
instance, that by increasing the vegetation on the land from 16 
to 40 per cent you thereby decrease the erosion 60 per cent. 
It has been demonstrated time and again, and anyone who will 
make the investigation will see, that the reservoirs that we 
are building under the reclamation act are rapidly being filled 
up; that with the vegetation removed from the watersheds 
supplying these reservoirs, the silt from the land is being 
washed into the reseryoirs and they are being rapidly ruined. 
So that not only the question of grazing upon the public domain 
but also the question of the reclamation of the public lands 
under the reclamation law, which is of vital importance to this 
Nation, is inyolved. 

I need not speak at length of the problem of oil and gas con- 
servation. That all goes into the equation for consideration by 
this commission. Surely the values involved and the intricate 
questions warrant the appointment of this special commission. 

Objection has been made that we ought not to appoint a com- 
mission but that the committee of the House ought to take up 
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the matter. The committee of the House, probably, as I have 
said, might determine many of these facts, although there are 
many it probably could not determine without great expense in 
the employment of experts. The committee has not the time nor 
facilities for this study. 

Let me say a word with reference to the personnel of the com- 
mission it is proposed to appoint. ‘Twenty-one out of the twenty- 
five members hereby authorized have already been designated; 
their appointments are, of course, conditioned upon the passage 
of this measure. They are men and women of nation-wide 
reputations. Their experience, training, and adaptability for 
the work insure constructive and helpful results. Mr. James A. 
Garfield, a former Secretary of the Interior, will be chairman 
of the commission. Colonel Greely, who made such a good rec- 
ord as Chief Forester, is a member of that commission. Mr. 
Lorimer, of Philadelphia; Mr. Cowles, of Des Moines; former 
Governor Goodrich, of Indiana; and Mrs. Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart are members of the commission. The others, all of whose 
names I can not recall at this moment, are equally distinguished. 
I speak of these only to indicate the class of men and women 
who are to serye on this commission, The President has ap- 
pointed an outstanding man from each of the public-land States 
to serve on the commission. As I said a moment ago. their work 
will not only be fact finding but it will be largely educative. 
I am very hopeful that a great forward-looking, constructive 
program will be recommended. It is almost a reflection, to say 
the least, upon Congress and upon the Government of the United 
States that nothing is being done toward the supervision of our 
public lands and that we have no definite policy by which they 
are controlled. This commission, after it has found its facts 
and made its detailed report, will no doubt be able to focus the 
attention of the country upon this problem and thereby cause 
the sentiment of the country to be so aroused that something 
will be done. 

Personally, I haye been working on the problem for the last 
eight years. It has been a hard fight for some of us who have 
tried to arouse the interest of the Nation so that something would 
be done. I sincerely appreciate that we have a President and Sec- 
retary of the Interior who have recognized the seriousness of 
the problem and that the President has been willing to call into 
the work of solving it some of the best minds of the Nation. 
I say particularly to you, my friends on the Democratic side 
of the House, that your great President, Woodrow Wilson, fol- 
lowed the policy of appointing commissions to study and report 
on many questions. I recall that in his acceptance speech your 
candidate for the Presidency in 1928, Governor Smith, made the 
statement that if he were elected he would call to his assistance 
commissions to help work out the pressing problems of the 
Government. He particularly mentioned the tariff, the farm 
problem, the Colorado River problem, and a great many others. 
In that same speech he said, in substance, that whenever, as 
Governor of the State of New York, he had been faced with 
serious problems, he had called to his assistance men and women 
not interested personally in the problem, who would bring to 
its solution some of the best minds of his State. The policy is 
not a new one. It has been followed for years. 

Following the policy that your President followed, that your 
candidate followed as Governor of the State of New York, and 
that was followed by President Harding and President Coolidge, 
our great President, who has so many times demonstrated his 
ability to handle difficult and intricate situations, has again 
shown his ability as a leader. He has recognized this to be 
one of the pressing needs of the hour, and purposes, if this bill 
is passed, to call to his aid some of the best minds of the Nation 
for the purpose of determining the best solution of a problem 
that for a hundred years has been before Congress. Surely 
you, my Democratic friends, will not make politics out of a 
situation fraught with such consequences. If this plan is not 
followed, what shall we do? 

The days of the homestead law have largely passed. There 
is no law applicable to the disposition of these public lands, 
We have had bills introduced time and again, but we seem to 
get nowhere. What do you offer in lieu of this commission? 
With the appointment of a commission of this kind by President 
Hoover, it looks as if we are approaching the day when a solu- 
tion of the public-land problem will be found. I hope you will 
not try to block the passage of this measure. It is of tran- 
scendent importance. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I am opposed to the principle involved in this resolution, and 
from my study of the proposition as submitted by its advocates 
before the Committee on Rules I do not feel that they haye 
made out a case justifying this extraordinary procedure on the 
part of the House of Representatives. 
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I am opposed to this proposition of appointing commissions, 
particularly outside commissions, outside the membership of the 
legislative body, to perform the duties which under the Consti- 
tution devolve upon the Members of Congress themselves. It 
makes no difference as affecting the convictions I haye upon 
this question what former President Wilson may have done, 
or what the late Democratic nominee for President, Mr. Al 
Smith, suggested in his campaign, or what the present Chief 
Executive may believe with reference to the propriety of estab- 
lishing commissions to perform the duties resting upon the Con- 
gress of the United States. Democratic Presidents and Democratic 
nominees, nor Republican Presidents, are not infallible in their 
judgments, My opinion is that under the letter and under the 
very spirit of our fundamental law the duty devolves upon the 
Members of this House, duly elected by their constituencies, 
not only to study these questions, however involved or ramified 
they may be, or however wide may be the investigation that 
may be found to be necessary to make, but also to reach their 
own conclusions upon them. It is a duty resting upon Members 
of this House not only to undertake the task of informing 
themselves of the necessities of legislation, but of going a step 
further and assuming the responsibliity and the duty of formu- 
lating and recommending legislation to Congress for passage, 

From what I may say with reference to this proposal and 
from what I may say with reference to the position of the 
President of the United States I do not want any man to draw 
the conclusion that I am making any attack upon the dignified 
and conscientious conclusions of our Chief Executive. I have 
great respect for the man, and I have profound respect for the 
great office which he holds, and I recognize that under prevail- 
ing circumstances and the perplexing problems of his adminis- 
tration it requires great strength and patience to meet these 
problems, and I sympathize with him in that phase of the 
matter, But here is something that we ought to solve for 
ourselves, 

Let me point to some facts in relation to this particular 
resolution, I say in all candor that I have never seen a propo- 
sition submitted before our committee asking for a commission 
or for a joint committee that made out so weak a case on the 
admitted facts as the proposition in this case. 

We have a great domain of unappropriated and unallotted 
public land covering an area of possibly 200,000,000 acres. That 
is the public domain of the country. As I conceive it, the title 
in all that vast domain is unquestionably in fee simple in the 
Goyernment of the United States. These gentlemen come be- 
fore us and say, “ It is necessary to take some steps to conserve 
and properly administer the public domain of the country,” and 
that damage is being done to it, particularly because of over- 
grazing on the public domain and the erosion of soil on the 
watersheds of the country, thereby affecting the flood situation 
and the irrigation situation in the West.” But they base their 
whole claim as to the necessity of this commission on the possi- 
bility of the overgrazing of our public domain. Let us see what 
these people testified to before our committee. 

But before leaving the discussion of the principle involved I 
want to say this: Only a few days ago there came up for 
decision by the leadership of this House this very question, that 
inheres in the very spirit of our Constitution, involving the 
respect and dignity of the Congress. When the President of 
the United States suggested that the complicated questions in 
regard to the enforcement of the prohibition law be referred to 
a joint committee, the distinguished Speaker of this House and 
the distinguished majority leader and the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules had a full and free discussion 
of the question. No doubt after full and free conferences upon 
it they reached the decision which, when’ announced, almost 
electrified the country, arousing great enthusiasm and encomi- 
ums, not only on the part of the House but in the press of the 
country, as expressed in innumerable editorials, to the effect 
that in suggesting that procedure the Executive was treading 
on a constitutional principle of government in making that sug- 
gestion, and we commended Republican leadership for their 
attitude and action, [Applause.] We hoped that when proper 
oceasion arose in the future they would show the same disposi- 
tion. But I say it with great respect and affection for these 
men when I assert that they retreated from that admirable 
position by advocating this proposition. They have disappointed 
us. They have marched up the hill—my three friends have 


up to the crest of the hill, discharged a great broadside against 
this encroachment upon the prerogatives of the House by the 
Executive, but somehow their legislative morale cracked under 
the strain of that single engagement, and they now beat one of 
the most gallant retreats from their former position that has 
ever occurred in the history of Congress. 
applause.] 


[Laughter and 
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There comes here a proposition not to appoint a joint com- 
mittee of this House but a joint commission composed of peo- 
ple outside of Congress. They say they want to set up a roving 
commission composed of citizens partly from the West, partly 
from the East, and partly from other sections of the country to 
look into a question which my friend from Idaho [Mr. SMITH], 
and my friend from Utah [Mr. Couron], and my friend from 
Montana [Mr. Leavrrr}, and their associates, could take up and 
solve while meeting around their own committee table. 
1 Kes 

ave great admiration for the distinguished persona, 

that have already been appointed on this commission. That is 
one of the funny things about this bill. It is illustrative of 
the gymnastics and characteristic of the acrobatics that are 
sometimes displayed in Congress. This bill was prepared in the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Wilbur. It was 
prepared in his office and drawn up by him and later sent to 
the Congress and referred to the committee; and, then, in 
accordance with the custom, the chairman of the committee sent 
Mr. Wilbur’s own bill back to Mr. Wilbur and asked for his 
recommendation thereon. [Laughter.] Of course, the action 
was obvious, He writes to the committee and advocates the 
passage of the resolution. d 

They say there is overgrazing on the public lands, the title 
to which is vested in the Government of the United States. 
A colleague suggests tbat this may be caused by the large 
number of “wild jackasses” now in that section. They say 
there might be some common-law prescriptive right, under the 
old doctrine that the people have a right to graze their cattle 
on the commons, but no lawyer will assert that any prescriptive 
rights have ever run against the title of the United States, per- 
missive or otherwise. In a legal sense these cattle owners out 
in the West and these sheep owners are at least mere licensees 
upon the domain of the United States when their flocks go upon 
the public domain. They are there under license or they are 
naked trespassers. . Will my friend Corron and these other 
distinguished gentlemen who formulate the policies of this 
House Committee on the Public Lands get up here and admit 
before the Congress of the United States, before the country, 
and before their own constituencies that they are incapable of 
drafting a law to prevent a naked trespass upon the property 
of the United States? There is the only question involved with 
reference to this question of overgrazing. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; if the gentleman wants to make that 
admission. j 

Mr. COLTON. No; there is no such admission as that. We 
only ask for this so that in the making of the law we shall have 
the facts before us which this splendid commission can gather. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. All right. Now, then, let me quote a 
little more from the record. You know our friend, Mr. SNELL, 
the chairman of this committee, is a very practically minded 
man. He goes right to the root of things when he gets to 
interrogating witnesses before his committee, Listen to the 
question he asked our friends when they came before us. Mr. 
LEAvitr was on the stand. 

The CHAinuax. What data or information do you expect this com- 
mission will get that the Public Lands Committee does not now have 
or can not get? 

There is the whole case. What was the answer? 

Mr. Leavirr. It is very likely that the Public Lands Committee of 
the House has in a general way, or can get, all of the information, so 
far as statistical information and general information on the subject 
are concerned, that the commission could get, 

[Applause.] 

There is the answer, my friends. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am quoting directly from the record. 
The gentleman then goes on, if he complains that I am not com- 
pleting the entire sentence: 

But the value of this commission will consist in bringing together the 
various divergent ideas that exist throughout the United States as a 
whole, and in the western public-land States especially, so that some 
policy might possibly be adopted. 

Now, listen. I want you to hear this, because it is the point 
I am coming to, and I am going to say it to you in all kindness. 
Here is what you said, Mr. LEAVITT: 

The Public Lands Committees of the Senate and- House, it must be 
remembered, have had these problems before them. They have been 
discussed and bills haye been introduced. 

Now, hear this, gentlemen of the House. Says Mr. Lnavrrr: 

They have nibbled on it a little bit, 
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That is what his committee has done with reference to this 
great question. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Tes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman was on the Publie Lands 
Committee for many years? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; never. i 

Mr. LEAVITT. ‘The Irrigation Committee? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Now, will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Make your question brief, please. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Did I state, when I said we might get all of 
that information, that I considered that was the best way to 
do it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman said: 


They have nibbled on it a little bit, but they have never as yet done 
anything about it. 


That is exactly what the gentleman said. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And that is exactly what I meant. That is 
one of the reasons why it is necessary that there be a commis- 
sion to bring together the widely divergent ideas into a national 
policy, which will enable these committees to have the view- 
point of the country before them. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, I understand the gentleman's posi- commissions for that. Why, there is a piece of humor current 


tion, and I assert here again, as I believe I asserted a few min- 
utes ago, that my distinguished friend who has just interrupted 
me has first-hand information about these problems, after having 
given years of intensive study to them and all the ramifications 
affecting the subject, and if he and his able associates upon this 
committee could agree among themselves as to the correct policy 
I believe they could sit down and write legislation that would 
correct this situation. Does not the gentleman agree to that? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I agree exactly; and that is the very reason 
we are asking for a commission, because we do not get together. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They are asking the Congress of the 
United States—and they say so in these hearings—to appro- 
priate out of the Public Treasury the sum of $50,000 for the 
purpose of crystallizing public sentiment in the country, instead 
of bringing the information to the members of this committee, 
which would assist in formulating a policy. It is admitted you 
have studied this question for years and you have only nibbled 
on it. It is admitted you have a lot of information with refer- 
ence to this question, and you said in answer to the chairman 
of the committee that you either had or could get all of the sta- 
tistical information and general information you would require 
in order to formulate an intelligent policy. That much is ad- 
mitted. But the trouble is, gentlemen, that the area is so vast 
and there are so many local and selfish and personal interests 
involved in this question that you western gentlemen can not 
get a meeting of minds upon the general policy because of local 
influences and local differences of opinion. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is not that the reason why we need a com- 
mission? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. I say you do not need a commission. 
I say that if your committee will come before this House and 
before the Committee on Rules and say that your committee 
has a great problem and you need further information about the 
subject, and you ask the House to appropriate $50,000 for the 
purpose of seeuring expert services, I will vote to report such a 
resolution [applause], because that is the thing I am undertak- 
ing to defend with reference to constitutional interpretations. 
We are going to bring up a rule right after this rule 

Mr. LEAVITT. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Wait a minute. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman is referring to me, and I 
would like to give my side of the question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, The gentleman will have an opportunity. 
If I have said anything that was improper or offensive, I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Nothing offensive. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We are going to bring up a rule right 
after we get through with this that illustrates exactly the propo- 
sition I am trying to make. 

My able friend from Texas, the ranking Democrat on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce [Mr. RAYBURN], 
the able chairman of that committee [Mr. PARKER], and the 
other members.of the committee, have a greater question to 

solve than this public domain matter, the question of the unifi- 
cation and a proper solution of the great transportation prob- 
lem of the country, and they frankly say that with their present 
facilities they can not make an adequate investigation in order 
to arrive at the facts upon which to base careful and prudent 
legislation, and what course do they take? Do they ask that 
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some outside commission of 25 or 80 or 40 or 50 people be ap- 
pointed to study this question? No; they say, “We know that 
this responsibility is ours. We know that under a proper con- 
struction of our legislative duty it.is incumbent upon us out of 
our energy and our intellects and our patriotism to study this 
question first hand for ourselves and to reach our own conclu- 
sions about it instead of having this information brought second- 
hand to us from some outside source or upon some outside in- 
formation.” And your committée brings in a rule to give this 
great committee all the money they have asked, to make a con- 
gressional investigation. 

This is constitutional government, This is procedure that is 
maintaining the dignity and the integrity and the high tradi- 
tions of this House, and that is what you ought to have done in 
this instance, 

Gentlemen, we are going pretty wild on this commission busi- 
ness. The field is very inviting. I have not the time now to 
recount some of the great commissions, some of the expensive 
commissions, we haye authorized, the time they have spent in 
these enterprises, the vast amount of public money that has 
been expended on them, I could recount them almost without 
number even in my own experience. No practical legislative 
result, in my opinion, has ever come from a single one of them, 
but in this modern time we hear of commissions for this and 


around the Capitol—you may all have heard it; I do not know 
whether you have or not—that illustrates the great number of 
these modern commissions and the great number of men who 
have been appointed on them. The story runs that an unidenti- 
fied and stricken stranger was found somewhere here in the 
environs of Washington and the police made a diligent effort to 
try to find out who he was or where he belonged or what his 
name was or what his connections may have been, and they 
could not find out, they said, what his name was or where he 
lived or what State he came from or in what occupation he was 
engaged. They said they could not even find out which one of 
the Hoover commissions he was attached to. [Laughter and 
applause.] This is a point that is illustrative of the proposi- 
tion, 

This is the province of the Executive. The duty rests upon 
him, under the Constitution, to make recommendations to the 
Congress with respect to legislation, and he is entitled to have 
all of the proper administrative facilities of the executive 
branch of the Government to bring to him this information. I 
would. yote an appropriation of $50,000 and turn it over to him 
for that purpose. 

The Senate emasculated a House resolution which was sent 
to them with reference to Haiti and struck out everything but 
the resolving clause and said, “ We are sick and tired of this 
commission business; we will give you the $50,000, but we do 
not propose by passing this resolution to say that Congress is 
going to assume any of the responsibility with reference to it.” 

This is one of the purposes lying behind all this movement, 
and I say it with the greatest respect, 

Gentlemen, this resolution ought to be voted down. In my 
opinion, it is contrary, as I have asserted frequently heretofore, 
to the real purposes involved in a proper construction of the 
real functions of this body and of the other body under the 
Constitution, setting us up aside and apart distinctly as the sole 
power in the Government having any legislative function, and 
when the Executive is allowed to come in by influence or by 
appointment of commissions outside like this is to be, I feel, 
gentlemen, it is an invasion not only of the dignity but of the 
real constitutional construction of our forefathers with refer- 
ence to our duties. 

I say we ought to assert here, as these distinguished Re- 
publican leaders asserted a few days ago, that there is a dead 
line of policy separating the duties of the Congress from those 
of the President; that we recognize the right of the President 
to make suggestions, to make investigations in a proper way, 
but that beyond that dead line, on this side of which we reserve 
to ourselyes the exclusive function to investigate upon our own 
responsibility and to act upon our own responsibility, that the 
President could come in good grace, but no further. 

I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. LEAVITT]. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I expect, of course, to have 
more time in the debate on the bill itself, because I have no 
doubt whatever that the rule will be adopted at the end of this 
present debate. 

I am going to acknowledge that the gentleman who has just 
preceded me has made one of the finest academic arguments I 
have listened to since I have been a Member of the House; but 
I shall talk to you not from the academic standpoint of what 
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ought to be the situation, but I shall present to you what is the 
practical situation. 

There is no Member of this House to-day who will deny that 
the statement I made before the Rules Committee is correct, 
that this is a matter which has been before the House and the 
Senate Public Lands Committees throughout the years and that 
it has not yet been constructively solved, and that the solution 
has not yet been discovered. 

Now comes the President of the United States with the sug- 
gestion that he wishes information on the great question of the 
disposition and conservation of the resources of the public lands. 
He asks for the appointment of a commission. The bill to pro- 
vide the expense comes before the Committee on the Public 
Lands, and we did not do as the gentleman from Alabama sug- 
gested, just take it and swallow it whole. We added to it an 
amendment that the report should be made not only to the 
President, but to the Congress on the first Monday of next 
December, in order that we might also have the information, 
because we recognize honestly, and we may as well make the 
confession, we have not yet taken the proper steps to arrive at 
the solution of the problem that has been presented. 

This is the whole question. Why make any denial of it? 
Why approach it from a strictly academic standpoint when the 
practical situation argues the adoption of this rule and the 
passage of the bill making available the funds to meet the 
expense of this study? [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I yield 12 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Fort]. 

Mr. FORT. Mr, Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
question of the public lands has been a question which has dis- 
turbed the minds of Congress for approaching 100 years. It 
was one of the great and prolific sources of debate in the early 
days of the history of the Nation. It is a question which is shot 
through with political implications, with questions of State 
rights, with questions of the relative right of one State to inter- 
fere, or have some one else interfere, in what is done by some 
other State. 

It involves the functions of nine or ten of the committees 
of Congress. It involves, first, the duties of the Committee on 
Public Lands; second, the Committee on Flood Control; third, 
in some of its navigation phases resulting from water control, 
it involves the Committee on Rivers and Harbors; the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs; the Committee on Agriculture, through its 
control of forestry matters; the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation; the Committee on Mines and Mining; the Com- 
mittee on Education, through the possible Federal contribution 
to the cause of education; and it might be said to affect the 
Committee of the Whole House—at least, in so far as the Mem- 
bers from the public-land States are concerned—through its 
possible effects upon elections. 

It further involves the conservation policy of the Nation, for 
which there is no one specific committee of the House. And 
beyond all that, it involves very vitally the performance of the 
administrative functions of the Nation. 

There are vast questions of public policy relating to the with- 
drawal of public lands from entry, relating to the extension or 
diminution of the public forests, relating to numerous other 
matters, which are now discretionary in the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture on which some guiding 
light in defining public policy is needed. 

It is not a question, therefore, which can be handled in all of 
its phases properly by any one committee of this House. It is 
a question which involves a determination of a complete pro- 
gram, not the passage of an isolated or a duai piece of legisla- 
tion. That program must be controlling for the administrative 
branch of the Government as well as for the legislative. 

Now, when you are going to set up a program of national 
policy—I have been through it in the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House—what do you find? You find a bloc pressure from 
those directly interested in some particular phase of that public 
policy. You do not find the voluntary assistance of the rank and 
file of experts on the question. Nor will the experts come yol- 
untarily as witnesses before congressional committees under the 
present disrepute that some actions—not in this House—haye 
put upon congressional committees. 

A program of this sort demands exhaustive knowledge that 
can be gotten in one of three ways. We can get it through the 
regular committees of the House. Wecan get some of it through 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation; we can get some 
of it through the Committee on Public Lands; we can get some 
of it through the Committee on Agriculture; we can get some of 
it through the Committee on Mines and Mining. But we can not 
get out of segregated committee action a report taking into 
account all of the matters before the other committees. We can 
get all of it by a special investigating committee of the House, 
but the House has wisely set its mind against special investigat- 
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ing committees in general. Finally, we can get all of it through 
a special commission. 

Now, gentlemen have talked as if special commissions were 
something new. There were 15 of them created under the ad- 
ministration of President Wilson—and this eliminates the three 
war years of 1916, 1917, and 1918. There were 15 created in 
the other five years of Mr. Wilson’s administration; there were 
18 in Mr. Harding's administration; and there were 20 in Mr. 
Coolidge’s administration. 

It is nothing new. My own research has gone back as far 
as 1867. I have not gone back of that date, but there were 
some under every administration since then, and why? Because 
the complexity of modern America raises new problems which 
touch too many sides of the public life to be handled by narrow 
investigation. And because, gentlemen of the House—and you 
know this is true—the modern demands on your time and my 
time, with the enormous growth of our districts, with the vast 
liaison duties demanded of us by our constituents, are too great 
for us to give to any one question of public importance a year’s 
solid study. 

This kind of question needs a year’s solid and exclusive study 
by trained minds. You can not do it, I can not do it, no Mem- 
ber of this House can do it. It is not that we would not if we 
could, it is that we can not. With the pressure of all of our 
duties we must haye somebody else collect and collate the facts 
for us in order that we may get the worth-while facts digested 
first so that we know what we need to read and to study, and 
not have thrown at us a mass of questions and answers in 
hearings undigested for our perusal. 

And what are the objections? First, some people say that 
these commissions have failed. How have they failed? Some 
of them have reported no legislation, but is that failure or 
does it demonstrate that the investigation proved the need of 
no legislation? It is just as much our duty to eliminate use- 
less legislation as it is to pass needed legislation, and if a com- 
mission demonstrates we need not legislate it has performed a 
service perhaps of greater value than if it demonstrates that we 
should legislate. Then they say—as the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD] very subtly has argued—that it is in 
derogation of the powers of the House. In derogation of our 
powers how? We create it; we confer and limit its powers. We 
give or withhold the funds with which it shall work. 

It reports to us, and we act or refuse to act on the legislation 
that it suggests. It is no more in derogation of our powers 
than it is for us to take the recommendation of the American 
Bar Association, of the American Bankers Association, of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, or of any other organization. We 
control its structure, its functions, and we control the final 
action on its report, which is nothing but a report until we do 
act. 

My friends, this House has grown in prestige in this Nation, 
and why? Because we have been more concerned with the 
performance of public service than we have with boasting of 
our own importance. [Applause.] We have attended to busi- 
ness and legislated in the public interest. This bill is a device 
to produce sound legislation, and any device, old or new, which 
helps to produce sound legislation, which enables this House 
to act more thoroughly in the public interest, will add to the 
real prestige and the real power of this House, because it will 
aid us in the performance of our public duty. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BANKHEAD) there were—fiyes, 205, noes 118. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

CONSERVATION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The SPEAKER. Under the resolution the House will auto- 
matically resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Curypstom] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6153) authorizing the President to 
appoint a commission to study and report on the conservation 
and administration of the public domain, with Mr. CHINDBLOM 
in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, while there was no roll call upon the adoption of 
the rule, I did note, as everyone here must have noted, that it 
was a partisan decision, that the Republican side of the House 
without exception supported the rule and that the Democratic 
side of the House, with some two or three exceptions, including 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans], the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD], and the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Doveras], with perhaps two or three others not noted by me, 
opposed the rule. It was a partisan division, and that was 
rather a surprise to me. While I had been prepared before it 
by rumors and by the speech of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD], yet it was a surprise because what we have 
before us is not a matter of politics but an important economic 
Government problem, and very generally in this House we dis- 
pose of such important matters without partisan divisions. 
That this has been made a partisan division leads to the con- 
clusion that our friend from Texas [Mr. Garner], the leader 
of the minority, and our friend from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 
a very prominent minority member of the Committee on Rules. 
and their associates in the party have the idea that upon the fate 
of this bill now before us may hinge the next congressional elec- 
tions. I am inclined to think that the country never has and never 
will decide a great national election on the question of the ap- 
pointment of a commission. Especially so if the country, when 
almost led to think it ought to vote the Democratic ticket be- 
cause of the splendid address of the gentleman from Alabama 
on this invasion of the constitutional powers of the Congress 
because it is proposed to give the President a commission for 
the purpose of getting information to Congress, should turn 
back to less than a year ago to another speech of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] on the 31st of January, 1929, 
when Congress was proposing to force upon the incoming Presi- 
dent a commission that it thought he might want. 

I shall quote now from the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama upon that other occasion, when he participated in that 
raid upon the sacred prerogatives of Congress by the executive 
branch by insisting on the naming of the commission to study 
prohibition and crime under the Glass amendment placed in 
the deficiency appropriation bill in the Senate. 

Then the gentleman from Alabama said in support of au- 
thority for the President to appoint a commission to study 
prohibition and crime: 


Every one of you who will refresh his recollection with reference to 
the position of Mr, Hoover during the presidential eampaign upon this 
question will remember he asserted that he recognized there were many 
grave abuses with reference to the enforcement of the Volstead Act 
and the enforcement of the statutes made in pursuance thereof, as far as 
regulation and control were concerned; that as a student of public 
affairs he solemnly acknowledged, regardless of his attitude upon the 
main question of the eighteenth amendment, that there was a broad 
and legitimate field for investigation upon the part of the Executive 
of this country for the purpose of undertaking to ascertain what 
remedy, if any, could be suggested and effectuated to correct that situa- 
tion; and he stated in his campaign that if he were elected, soon after 
his inauguration he would take steps to appoint a commission to inquire 
into these abuses for the purpose not only of making recommendations 
to the Executive but, I imagine, for the benefit of the law-making 
branch of the country. 


That was not only for the purpose of making recommenda- 
tion to the Executive but, I imagine, as the gentleman from 
Alabama said, it was for the benefit of the law-making branch 
of the Government. The gentleman insisted then that a com- 
mission ought to be forced upon the Executive. 

The gentleman there said that the investigation should be 
made not only to help the Executive but for the benefit of Con- 
gress, I hope the country will read the two speeches together. 
I am for the Mr. BANKHEAD of a year ago, who indicated then 
that a little information would not hurt Congress. [Applause.] 

I want to treat this as a governmental problem. I do not 
think the country will ever treat it as a great political con- 
troversy. The President said: 


The purpose of the commission is to study the whole question of the 
public domain, particularly the unreserved lands. We have within it 
three outstanding problems: 

First, there has been overgrazing throughout these lands, the value of 
the ranges have diminished as much as 80 to 90 per cent in some 
localities. The major disaster, however, is that destruction of the 
natural cover of the land that imperils the water supply. The problem 
therefor in this sense is merely a problem of water conservation. 

Second, the question as to what is the best method of applying a recia- 
mation service to the West in order to gain real and enlarged conserva- 
tion of water resources. 
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Third, the commission is free to consider the question of conserva- 
tion of oil, coal, and other problems that arise in connection with the 
domain. 


What is the domain that is so much an issue in this economic 
survey which the Congress and the President desire? One 
hundred and ninety million acres of vacant land, subject to the 
administration of the land office; but a total of 377,000,000 acres 
is in some way affected by this survey. How much is 190,000,000 
acres of land? 

I as one Member of Congress—and our membership gener- 
ally—believe that the welfare of Michigan is secured by pro- 
moting the welfare of Montana and Idaho and Wyoming and 
other States. National welfare is promoted by promoting the 
welfare of all sections. 

As to that 190,000,000 acres. What a great domain. In our 
hearings on the Interior Department appropriation bill it was 
stated that that area of vacant unappropriated public domain, 
exclusive of Alaska, is equal to the combined areas of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina, an area of 
the extent of almost the whole of these United States when we 
came into the Federal Union. 

I quote from those hearings a statement of the public-lands 
acreage: 

Public land subject to appropriation, June 30, 1929 (esclusive of Alaska) 


Vacant land, aside from that set apart for public pur- 
poses, such as national forests, parks, water power, 
and stock driveway withdrawals, and other Govern- 
ment reservations lates surveyed, 187,194,449 acres) _ 

Area in Government ownership within the exterior 
limits of national forests, which area is subject to 
all the provisions of the mining laws, including the 
general leasing act (approximately xf) atk 

retained by Government in entries pat- 


Acres 
190, 031, 722. 00 


134, 000, 000. 00 


3 — 20, 232, 398. 44 
All minerals reserved in a under various acts 
other than the stock raising homestead lac 68, 086. 81 
Coal rights specifically reserved in appropriate cases... 10, 569, 606.32 
Oil, gas, phosphate, or other specific minerals reserved. 1, 309, 958. 06 
Total vacant land, plus mineral rights, being 
acreage subject to all or some of the applicable 
TTT 
Area embraced in 68,552 entries upon which “ final 
proof of compliance with law is not due or has not 
et been presented. (Such of these entries as may 
m time to time be canceled of record for failure to 
submit final proof or for failure to comply with the 
law, will be open to entry by the first qualified 
c K Rel LT, . — 


356, 211, 791. 63 


21, 718, 505. 00 


Total area, surface and subsurface, subject to 
jurisdiction of General Land Offlee 377, 930, 276. 63 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Can the gentleman give us any assurance 
that the reported information will be in any way unanimous, 
or can he give us any assurance that the Committee on Public 
Lands with their present views and knowledge of these ques- 
tions will be bound or agree to be bound by these recommenda- 
tions? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will answer that by saying that if the 
committee would agree to be bound it would be an illustration 
of what the gentleman suggests as an invasion on the rights of 
Congress. We are not bound by this. We reserve a free right 
to legislate. If we were asked to bind ourselves, it would be an 
invasion of our prerogatives. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman assure us that they 
will not be influenced by these recommendations? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, Congress, which has the responsibility 
of legislation and has failed in all these years to legislate, ought 
to be willing to accept information, and since we haye not been 
able to agree no Member of Congress should ask that this com- 
mission be unanimous in their action, but we are hoping that 
study will bring information and legislation. 

Let me emphasize further how important this question is 
before us, not as a political issue, but as a question that needs 
the study of competent and able and careful men and women, 
In our hearings Secretary Wilbur said: 

The Reclamation Service has had something to do with bringing that 
about. A great project like the Boulder Dam has emphasized how large 
the question is, but probably most significant of all has been the lower- 
ing of the water tables in many of the pumping areas of the West. 
So that a little vision is coming to the people there, that their future 
depends upon the watersheds. The watersheds are often located in 
distant areas. 

The overgrazing on these watersheds, particularly in the public do- 
main, bas been of such a character that it has been most destructive. 

The destruction of plant life on these watersheds leads to a prompt 
run-off, spring floods and fall droughts, due to the lack of capacity to 
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hold back, as vegetation does, the rainfall; and, of course, associated 
with that is a great deal of erosion and silting of reservoirs. Some 
reservoirs haye been silted 5 per cent of their value, due to the erosion 
following a single brush or forest fire. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, may I have three minutes 
more? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I repeat— 


Some reservoirs have been silted 5 per cent of their value, due to the 
erosion following a single brush or forest fire, 


The Zuni Reservoir cost half a million dollars to build, and 
95 per cent of it is filled up with silt, and the area above it is 
now waste land and subject to erosion. 

Note our Interior appropriation hearings: 


Mr. Frencu. I would like to ask a question or two. This reservoir 
was completed in 1907, only 22 years ago, at a cost of $598,000 plus. 
At the present time it is indicated that upon the basis of the 900-foot 
contour it has filled up to such an extent that more than 94 per cent 
of its original capacity has been destroyed by silt; upon the basis of a 
contour of 1,000 feet nearly 75 per cent has been destroyed; between 
73 and 74 per cent of its capacity has been destroyed at that level. 
May I ask what the watershed of this particular area was prior to, say, 
25 years ago? Was it covered with some sort of ground cover that 
rather retarded the action of freshets and heavy rains, etc., or did 
we actually build that reservoir at the time when it was reasonable 
to. foresee that in 27 years, at the different contours I have indicated, 
an investment of $600,000 would be destroyed? Of course, I realize you 
were not in charge of reclamation at that time, but I wonder if you 
know what the situation was that existed at that time? 

Mr. CLorrs. I inquired into that situation last year and also the year 
before, and I was told that there always had been a good heavy stand 
of grass there before the large number of sheep had been turned loose 
on the range. You can see it now in places where it is not grazed, on the 
outer boundaries of this watershed. It has to all appearances been a 
very good grass country. 

Mr. Frencu. Its present condition is the result of wicked overgrazing? 

Mr. Corrs. I think that is generally admitted. 

Mr. Frencu. I have been told that in New Mexico generally the 
range to-day is not capable of supporting 15 per cent of the stock it 
was capable of supporting a generation ago because of overgrazing. 
I feel that that comment that you have made ought to be in the record 
here, because we are going to need to meet this same condition in 
connection with reclamation projects generally and I think the attention 
of the country ought to be fixed upon the destruction that we are 
permitting through a lack of a protective policy going hand in hand 
with an affirmative reclamation policy. 


These problems need to be solved affecting an area as great 
as 10 of our important States, and in considering the situation 
as to those areas we ought to keep one thing in mind, and that 
is the public-land States have, by reason of their sparse popula- 
tion, less than 50 Members in the House, less than 50 men in 
close contact with this problem. The great bulk of the mem- 
bership of the House has no close contact with these great prob- 
lems that mean so much to the future of the Nation, As to 
those 50 Members, they are, of course, subject to the sharp 
controversies and differences of opinion with reference to the 
use of the public land in those States. The rest of us need to 
have the benefit and advantage of the impartial study which 
this commission will make possible. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I for one believe that the expert advice 
and information received from this commission will be very 
valuable. But I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
Does he think that the commission to be authorized will be any- 
where nearly as large as 25? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will answer that question. Whether we 
shall have a commission of 20 or 35 or 10 is a minor question. 

All of those are minor questions. The thing is to accomplish 
some results. The President of the United States, who has 
this great responsibility—because it is both an administrative 
and legislative problem—has elected to do it in this way. I 
hope we will contribute to a solution of the problem by giving 
him the agency he thinks best for this study, even though we 
might think 20 or 30 or no commission at all but a congres- 
sional committee would be better. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, that is the maximum limit any- 
way, and he does not have to appoint that many. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. EVANS of Montama. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Dovetas]. [Applause.] 
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Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee, before I address myself to the immediate ques- 
tion may I be permitted to say a few words with respect to 
my conception of my function as a Member of Congress? It is 
my belief that my first obligation, regardless of what may be 
the interests of my State, is to the Nation; that thereafter, in 
so far as the interests of my State do not conflict with the 
interests of the Nation, my allegiance is to my State; that there- 
after, in so far as the interest of my party does not conflict with 
the interests of the Nation or of my State, my obligation is to 
my party, but that wherever there is a conflict my allegiance 
is, first, to my Nation and then to my State. If by following 
such a course I am in conflict with my party, then I reserve to 
myself the right to hold that my party is wrong. [Applause.] 

I am surprised that of this particular issue my party has 
undertaken to make a political controversy. I am surprised 
because the problem transcends one of political differences. It 
strikes at the very heart of the existence of the West. 

May I say to my very good friend from Alabama, for whom 
I have a very high regard, and to my very good friend and 
distinguished leader from Texas, that the question of overgraz- 
ing is not the only question which is to be investigated and 
studied by this commission, but that on the contrary there is, 
among many others, the question of the disposal of mineral 
lands. If the gentleman, regardless of his intimate knowledge 
of the West, has sufficient information of his own to suggest an 
intelligent solution of that single problem I, for one, would be 
delighted to have that information. [Applause.] 

In spite of the fact that I have had a limited experience in 
mining, that I have had something to do with mining law, I 
am, neyertheless, not qualified to pass an intelligent opinion, 
based upon facts which I now have within my possession, upon 
os of the questions which pertain to the disposal of mineral 

5. 

May I say further that in discussing with one of the ablest 
public-land lawyers of the West this very question of a com- 
mission to study the problems of the public domain there was 
stated by him the conclusion—and mind you, this conclusion 
is based upon his intimate knowledge of every phase of public 
land law, which I assure you is a highly specialized one—that 
there could be no better service rendered not only to the West 
but also to the East than the creation of a commission, not of 
individuals representing some special interests but of indi- 
viduals of broad caliber and high integrity, which would make 
a study of the question, present such facts as were pertinent 
and, if it chose, deduce from those facts certain conclusions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man five additional minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. May I say further to my very 
good friend from Alabama, that the purpose of this commission 
is not solely to study the problems of grazing and of the dis- 
posal of mineral lands but it is also to study and to investigate 
all of the facts pertinent to the questions of water conservation, 
as well as the disposition of projects already constructed and 
to be constructed. 

There are many Members of this House who have a fund of 
information, acquired personally through hard, persevering 
work, with respect to the whole problem of reclamation, with 
respect to projects constructed, and with respect to projects 
contemplated; but I defy anyone on the basis of the facts he 
now has in his possession to present to the Congress an ade- 
quate and intelligent solution of the problems incidental to the 
major one—reclamation. 

I may say also to my friend from Alabama that it is the 
purpose of this commission to investigate into and to study the 
question of the administration of the forests, which includes 
again not only that of grazing but also the many problems, 
implicit in their administration, among which, among others, is 
that of erosion. And I challenge any man on the floor of this 
House, with the facts he now has at his disposal, to present to 
this House an adequate and an intelligent solution of that indi- 
vidual problem. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I will be delighted to yield. 

Mr. McSWAIN. In view of the profundity and complexity of 
these numerous problems, would not the gentleman propose an 
amendment to this resolution giving the commission until De- 
cember, 1940, to learn them all and solve the problem? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I might make a retort courteous 
to my very good friend. I will say this, however, seriously, that 
I do not believe this commission within the time allocated to it 
will cover all of the problems with which it is charged. I do, 
however, believe that this commission through its study will 
create a starting point; and may I point this out to the gentle- 
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man, that whenever one is considering a problem of this mag- 
nitude a starting point is absolutely essential if one is to arrive 
at the finish. . 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I will be delighted to yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has not been here, of 
course, as long as some of us, but has he ever made any inves- 
tigation of the actual legislative results accomplished through 
the instrumentality of these outside commissions that have been 
set up? In other words, is there anything from past reports 
or results of these investigations to justify any real hope that 
we will get any constructive legislation out of the recommenda- 
tions of this commission? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I am delighted to answer the 
question propounded by my friend from Alabama, because, as 
I recall the history of Boulder Dam, there was a commission 
appointed to investigate its economic feasibility. It made cer- 
tain recommendations which the House, unwisely in my judg- 
ment, chose not to follow. This was within my own experience, 
There haye doubtless been other commissions within my own 
experience here in the House, but prior to my coming to the 
House I recall that in 1908, or within a year or so of 1908, 
there was a monetary commission appointed to make investi- 
gations and studies into various financial problems, not only 
within this country but within every major country of the 
world, that on the basis of its investigation and study the 
commission submitted recommendations, and that as I recol- 
lect many of the provisions of the Federal reserve act were 
ne upon the facts and findings of that commission. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man two additional minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Finally, members of the commit- 
tee, with respect to a determination of fact pertinent to 
the solution of these important problems may I submit this 
question to you. Would you rather that a committee of the 
House receive its information from lobbyists, from people with 
special interests to put forward, or would you prefer in arriving 
at a solution of the many economic problems implicit in this 
investigation that a committee or committees of the House reach 
conclusions based on facts presented to it or to them from a 
commission composed of high-minded, intelligent men who have 
no special personal interest to advance? [Applause.] I wel- 
come—we all should welcome facts uncolored by political preju- 
dice or personal interest. 

Mr, EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I want to say in the beginning I do not understand 
and have not learned from any of the debate or anything that 
has been said, or any action that has been taken up to this 
time, why the gentleman from Arizona and the gentleman from 
Michigan should call this a party question. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] asked for a division of the House on 
the question of adopting the rule. As the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] said, the Republican majority in the 
House at the time voted for the rule and a large portion of the 
Democrats yoted against it. 

If this brings up the matter of a party question, then it can 
be made such, but I observe always that those gentlemen who 
desire to appeal to party prejudice usually bring up the party 
question, and since there are 102 more Members on that Re- 
publican side than there are on this side, it is very easy for 
you gentlemen to invoke the party question in order to get 
more votes for your proposition. [Applause.] And probably 
this is the reason you present the party question. 

There is no party question involyed, but there is inyolved the 
question of the integrity of the House of Representatives and 
its procedure. I only wish, sir, that every Member of this 
House would take the same position that you do, that where 
your conscience and your Nation demand it you yote your con- 
science. If they would do that, this resolution would not be 
adopted because half of the membership on that Republican 
side of the House in their hearts do not believe in the necessity 
for this legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a man on the floor of this House 
to-day, whether he be Republican or Democrat, who has greater 
respect for the office of President, and I might say the present 
occupant of the Presidency, than I have. There are many men 
sitting on this Republican side of the House who have not the 
same affection for him that I haye; but with all that, I realize 
he is but a man and that he may make mistakes, and that he 
may consider his office in a light that does not seem to me 
the proper light, and that he must recognize and ought to recog- 
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nize the three branches of the Government, which he has not 
done up to this date during his administration, 

When President Hoover was Secretary Hooyer I had occasions 
to discuss matters with him. I admired his work. I think he 
rendered a great seryice to the country while he was Secretary 
of Commerce, as well as in his other activities in the world 
during war times. I thought he was coming into power as a 
leader, as a man of great energy, as almost a superman, and 
that he would take the people of the United States into his con- 
fidence and tell them what he thought was for their best inter- 
ests and have the Congress respond to his advice, as the Consti- 
tution provides. But what do we find? We find that Secretary 
Hoover becomes President Hoover, and instead of having a far- 
reaching grasp of public affairs in this country, he immediately 
knows nothing about anything—if we are to judge by his official 
recommendations or lack of them. 

Why, just an hour ago I looked at his testimony on Muscle 
Shoals, which was given before a joint committee, where he 
told the country what it ought to do with Muscle Shoals. He 
made a great impression on the committee as being an outstand- 
ing engineer and a man of world affairs, and therefore his advice 
and his suggestions carried great weight with them. Now what 
do we find? He becomes President of the United States, and in 
his first annual message to the Congress of the United States 
he tells you that he knows absolutely nothing about Muscle 
Shoals and asks you to create a commission to get some infor- 
mation for him. 

He was born in Iowa and is said to have been “fetched up,” 
as it were, in California. He ought to know something about the 
public domain and about what the proper policy should be. We 
find him in total ignorance, if his reticence is to guide us to a 
conclusion, He knows nothing about what the policy ought to 
be and he wants Congress to create a commission for him in 
order to get information. 

I do not object to the President getting information. He has 
a Secretary of the Interior; he has a Land Commissioner and 
an Assistant Secretary of the Interior, who is a well-posted man. 
He served in this House and in the other body and is an able 
citizen and an honest man. He can tell the President some- 
thing about the West, because he was Governor of the State of 
Montana, and he knows about the public domain. I would not 
object; in fact, I would cooperate with Mr. Corton and Judge 
Evans and these other gentlemen if they undertook to say. 
“We want $50,000, we want to employ experts, we want to in- 
vestigate, and we want to find out what is necessary to be 
done to conserve and administer the public domain.” 

That is what this resolution provides for. I want to ask you, 
Judge Evans—because you are from Montana; you have served 
in this House a long time; you are an able man; you are an 
honest man; and I think you are not too old to be a very 
industrious man—I want to ask you, sir, if you should change 
this resolution, strike out “25 members to be appointed by 
the President of the United States” and insert in lieu thereof 
“the Public Lands Committee,” with the same power and 
obligations, could you not do the job? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. In answer to the gentleman's in- 
quiry, I will say that I might be able to do the job, but I would 
be willing that the President of the United States should appoint 
some one to help me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, that is exactly it. The gen- 
tleman from Arizona represents the State of Arizona. Do you 
suppose he is going back to Arizona and tell the people there 
that he did not have the capacity or the information upon 
which to base legislation on the public domain in that State? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. When I do not know I am frank 
with the citizens of my State and say that I do not know. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. I do not doubt the gentleman’s frankness, 
but I ask him if he is willing to go to the people of Arizona and 
say to them, “ You sent me to Washington—I was born and 
reared in this State, but I must tell you that I found when I 
got there that I did not know anything about the public domain 
of Arizona and had to ask the President to get the informa- 
tion.” : 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I know about some of the publie 
domain in Arizona to give the problem the disposition which it 
involves. I do not know enough about all of the public domain 
in the State of Arizona because it is almost as large as the 
State of Texas, and I come from the entire State and not from 
a small district. I do not know enough about all the public do- 
main in the United States to have the information with respect 
to the solution and disposal of that public domain. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. I will ask the gentleman from Arizona if he 
believes that he and 20 other men in this House have the 
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capacity, with the facilities riyen in the resolution, to gain the 
information he expects to get from the commission? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I will say that I think it prob- 
ably would have been better if the Committee on Public Lands 
itself had made the request for a number of experts to ascertain 
the facts with reference to all the various problems incidenta: 
with the public domain; but in the absence of that I can see 
but yery little difference between such a procedure and the pre- 
sentations to the Committee on Public Lands of the facts de- 
termined ky the present proposed commission. 

Mr. GARNER. There is this difference, and a very material 
one: The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee has asked 
for an appropriation to investigate the questions with which 
they must deal, and Congress is going to give it to them to- 
morrow or next day, and properly so. When they make their 
report it is as the agent of this House functioning through one 
of its committees. When the commission reports to the Public 
Lands Committee it will take up the question de novo, for the 
purpose of giving consideration to that report. 

I will say to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotton] you have 
been here a long time. You have been passing bills through the 
House and I have been sitting here and letting them go through 
by unanimous consent. I thought you would know what you 
were doing. I thought you were acquainted with the resources 
of the country and the public domain when you brought in the 
bills and asked me to agree to them. I am wondering now if, 
in the future, the House ought not to scrutinize with great 
care the legislation that you bring in from your committee. 
Your committee confesses in this favorably reported resolution 
to a lack of sufficient industry and grasp of public questions to 
function in the matters assigned to it. [Applause.] 

You admit by this resolution that you have not the capacity 
to legislate. The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
would not make that kind of admission, and I guarantee to you 
that the Banking and Currency Committee will not admit that 
when they come to adjust the banking laws of the country, 

I am not charging the estimable gentlemen who make up the 
Public Lands Committee of this House with a lack of industry, 
capacity, or patriotism. Rather I would ascribe to each of 
them a marked possession of these qualities. Indeed, it would 
appear, Mr. Chairman, that I am more jealous of the standing 
and dignity of this able committee than are its members them- 
selves, when, at the suggestion from another branch of the 
Government, they come in here and ask for a supercommittee 
to tell them what to do. I submit, sir, if in the estimation of 
every thinking man and woman in this body any committee 
is not debasing itself when it reports on this floor something 
approaching a “plea of confession and avoidance ”—when it 
deliberately surrenders its prerogative and passes on to an 
unknown commission a duty which could and should be per- 
formed by itself. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Less than a month ago this House passed a 

resolution authorizing the appointment of a commission to 
study the problems in Haiti, and the gentleman voted for 
that. That resolution came out of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
Mr. GARNER. Yes, Mr. Chairman, There is in Haiti a 
condition existing by virtue of our suzerainty that made that 
necessary, because there is not a committee of the House of 
Representatives that has jurisdiction over it, not a single one. 
But you have only two things that this commission is to in- 
vestigate, and that is conservation and administration of the 
public domain. 

Mr. COLTON. Oh, no. If the gentleman will read the let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Interior—— 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, no. I am going to read the resolution. 
I do not care anything about what the Secretary of the Interior 
says, I read the resolution. The gentleman says that is not so. 
Here is what the resolution says: 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
med to appoint a commission to study and report on the conservation 
and administration of the public domain, to be composed of not to exceed 
25 persons, 1 of whom shall be chairman. 


That is all the resolution says. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Does not administration of the public land 


involve the disposition of those things? 

Mr. GARNER. I say that that is all you have put in this 
resolution. This commission was to study conservation and ad- 
ministration, and the gentleman rose in his place and said no, 
that that was Dot all, that it was to go farther; but that is all 
the resolution says. 
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Mr. COLTON. Because the gentleman would infer that the 
administration does not include disposal. 

Mr. GARNER. Administration can include anything, but I 
said the resolution provided for only an investigation of con- 
servation and administration of the public domain. 

Now, sir, you have a President of the United States. Does 
he not know anything about the administration of this law and 
of the amendments he needs to it? Is it possible that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Land Commissioner and the 
President of the United States himself can not advise Congress 
in a constitutional way about what laws they need amended, 
enacted, or repealed to properly administer the law? Does any- 
body contend that? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, I just wanted to call attention to this, 
Mr. Chairman. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, with the customary adroitness 
that we all so enjoy, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
has attempted to convince even his own side that in its rising 
yote on this matter it was not exercising partisanship. Up my 
way there is a homely fashion of answering that, to the effect 
that a certain denizen of the barnyard was discussed by its owner 
one day, who said: It looks like a hog, it smells like a hog, it 
acts like a hog; why not call it a hog?” Why not call this 
what it distinctly and clearly is—an attempt to discredit the 
present administration of the Government? 

There are contagious diseases. One has been raging not very 
far from this Chamber for a period of many months. We 
thought we had escaped it, but now we find this House threatened 
with a similar attack of feverish attempt to manufacture po- 
litical capital. This I deplore, but I would turn away from 
such an unpleasant aspect of the situation to a source that may 
calm even the gentleman from Texas. I turn to Holy Writ and 
eall attention to the thirteenth chapter of Numbers, where we 
are told— 

The Lord spake unto Moses, saying: 

Send thou men, that they may search the land of Canaan, which I 
give unto the children of Israel: of every tribe of their fathers shall 
ye send a man, every one a ruler among them, 


And Moses so did. They were to search out the land. Mind 
you, this is the first appearance of the public-land question. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. MeSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I do not think the reading of this book ought to 
be interrupted. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I thought the gentleman had concluded. I 
wanted to find of what prediction from Biblical sources the gen- 
tleman will make. 

Mr. LUCE. Presently the first great commission, consisting 
of 12 of the heads of the tribes of Israel, searched the land of 
Canaan and came back. Now, I regret to grieve my colleagues 
from California whom I see at my left, for I shall compel them 
to bow their diminished heads. The searchers were to bring 
back specimens of the fruits of the land: 

And they came unto the brook of Eshcol, and cut down from thence 
a branch with one cluster of grapes, and they bare it between two upon a 
staff. 


Even California can not produce a bunch of grapes that will 
require two men to carry it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman now 
yield? - 

Mr. LUCE. With pleasure. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Has the gentleman finished reading Scrip- 
ture ọn the subject? 

Mr. LUCE. I will read more if the gentleman thinks it will 
benefit him. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Let him read that part where the whole com- 
mission then appointed were frightened to death, except Joshua, 
and came back and said they dared not fight the Philistines. 

Mr. LUCE. I accept the gentleman from South Carolina as 
an authority upon the subject. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, it will haye been observed that commissions 
are nothing new. They have been found an essential part of the 
scheme of Government we conduct. 

The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Dovctas] named one com- 
mission, the monetary commission. Acting upon the report of 
that commission, the party then in power succeeded in accom- 
plishing a marvelous task, for which it claimed the credit. In 
October last we came perilously near a terrible disaster, with 
suffering and misery througliout the land. It would have been 
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the worst financial panie the world had ever known. The avert- 
ing of that disaster you may trace to that one commission. 

There was another, the industrial commission of 30 years ago, 
nearly all of the advice of which has been followed by Congress, 
to the great advantage of labor, capital, and the social fabric. 

Long before the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] came 
upon the scene, legislative bodies began turning to agencies to 
supply them with information, Without so doing, the legislative 
bodies of this country would already have been swamped by 
their work. In so doing, the legislative branch followed the 
example of the judiciary branch, which has developed a system 
of securing information against which not a man in this House 
will rise and protest. That system has been no derogation of 
the dignity of the courts through the creating of masters, ref- 
erees, auditors, commissioners, to secure information upon which 
they are to act. I am informed, indeed, that the Court of 
Claims no longer listens to witnesses at all, but has turned 
the whole task of inquiring into the facts over to commissioners, 
the very thing that the gentleman from Texas deplores. Will 
the gentleman say that the judiciary has acted unconstitution- 
ally? Will he say that the judiciary is wrong in permitting 
appointed agencies to acquire information? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes, 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the Court of Claims uses com- 
a 8 to aid them in finding facts, but their findings are 
not final. 

Mr. LUCE. I did not say that the findings would be final. 
I simply said that the court relies upon information derived 
from agents. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCH. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Are not these agencies that the gentleman 
refers to a branch of the court itself? Is not that true? 

Mr. LUCH. Not in the technical sense. 

Mr. BROWNING. The making of reports on which the court 
relies is not a part of the court’s duty? 

Mr. LUCE. If I send my secretary to the Library of Congress 
to secure information, he is not a part of myself nor & part of 
the legislative branch. 

Mr. BROWNING. From what source do these commissioners 
get their appointment? 

Mr. LUCE. From the court itself. 

Mr. BROWNING. These people are holding office under the 
court itself. 

Mr. LUCE. The resolution we are considering will, if 
adopted, authorize the appointment of an agency. There is 
nothing in that contrary to the Constitution. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? > 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the Chicago Water Diversion case, Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes, not a member or officer of the court, 
was appointed to investigate that particular project. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have in mind now a remark- 
able illustration of the appointment of such a commission by a 
Democratic administration. When I came to Congress in 1893 
one of the great questions was that of the refunding of the 
Pacific Railroad debts, amounting to approximately $120,000,000. 
President Cleyeland had appointed a commission to investigate 
the facts and report their findings and recommendations to 
Congress. The head of that commission had been a governor, 
Gov. Robert E. Pattison, of Pennsylvania. Another of its mem- 
bers was a distinguished lawyer from New York City, Mr. 

. Ellery Anderson. That commission made a voluminous report 

which was of such help to Congress in enacting laws which 
ultimately resulted in the collection of all the debts and the 
adjustment of all the difficulties between the Government and 
those great corporations. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUCE. I thank the gentleman for his illustration. I 
have no doubt we could go on and pile up instance after instance 
of the same sort until we would completely overwhelm the sug- 
gestions of the gentleman from Texas, so that eyen he would be 
constrained to cease his partisan suggestions in connection with 
the matter. 

For a moment I would dwell on the imperative nature of this 
kind of procedure. Gentlemen who have been in the House a 
long time sometimes fail to realize what has been going on 
around them. They do not appreciate the fact that conditions 
have changed. They do not comprehend the enormous develop- 
ment eyen in the past 10 years, I will attempt to cover only 
my own term of service. In the Sixty-sixth Congress there were 
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1,095 bills reported by committees to the House. In the Sixty. 
seventh Congress there were 1,450; in the Sixty-eighth, there 
were 1,497; in the Sixty-ninth there were 2,151, and in the last 
Congress, the Seventieth, there were 2,625 bills. In these last 
10 years the work of Congress has almost trebled. What is the 
effect upon Congress itself and upon its product? At the end 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress there were 162 bills and joint 
resolutions that passed the House but did not become law; 
in the Sixty-ninth Congress, 428; at the end of the Seventieth 
Congress, 579. 

This is the product of two things: First, the birth rate; and 
second, the immense expansion of social activities and common 
interests. 

When Congress began the House had 65 Members and the 
Senate had 26, a total of 91. To-day the House has 435 and the 
Senate 96, a total of 531. In that time the population of the 
country has increased from 4,000,000 to 120,000,000, thirtyfold. 
The size of the Senate and House combined has increased less 
than sixfold. 

On top of the work brought by the growth of the country 
have come additional burdens by reason of the march of in- 
vention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. COLTON, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
additional minutes, 

Mr. LUCE. The march of invention has within these 10 years 
brought to us the problems of the radio, the problems of inter- 
state motor transportation, and the problems of aircraft. The 
same period has brought the problems of the prohibition law. 

With these burdens and all the other burdens brought by new 
conditions it has become manifestly impossible for the Members 
of this House to master without help all the problems that 
confront them. If the product of 15 years of earnest study of 
the legislative branches of government throughout the world 
may be of any value, I would say my own conclusion is that 
right there you may find the reason for the disrepute into which 
legislative bodies have everywhere fallen. Everywhere there is 
harsh criticism of legislative assemblies. They do not satisfy. 
That is the reason for Mussolini; that is the reason why within 
a few months Yugoslavia has thrown out of the window repre- 
sentative government; that is the reason why there is a dictator 
in Poland; why there is a dictator in Spain; and why there is 
a dictator in Portugal. It is because legislative bodies have not 
adapted themselves to the new conditions of life. 

Here, when we try to relieve ourselves of the task of acquir- 
ing information and learning what are the facts, there arise 
gentlemen who think the world has not moved in a hundred 
years. [Laughter.] There arise gentlemen who believe there is 
nothing more for us to do than when the first Congress as- 
sembled, and they scold us for using common sense and getting 
facts wherever they are to be had. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencu]. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in the brief time before me I shall need to refer very hastily to 
two or three matters. In my judgment, the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the Interior have performed 
a distinct public service in directing the attention of the United 
States to the dreadful havoc that is going on throughout the 
western part of the country in the destruction of the public 
domain. What can be gained from a commission's report? 
Something like 25 years ago a commission was appointed by 
the then President of the United States, Colonel Roosevelt, to 
investigate features of the same problem that it is proposed be 
investigated at this time. I grant that much which the commis- 
sion then recommended should be accomplished has not been 
attained, but on the other hand, the resulting good was great. 
You will recall the hostile attitude which existed at that time 
toward forest reserves and anything looking to forest control, 
You will recall the story of the destruction of the timber of the 
United States beginning in the Hast and going on through 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and on to the West that 
had occurred during the preceding 100 years, 

One of the things which resulted from the Roosevelt public- 
land commission was the focusing of the attention of the people 
of the United States to the importance of conservation of their 
remaining forest resources and the definite shaping of sentiment 
which made possible a great national forest policy. To-day 
millions of acres containing millions of feet of timber are being 
administered with sound regard to values for the present and 
for future generations. The program was adopted none. too 
soon. States of the Hast, the Middle West, and South might 
well wish their timber assets were so administered. 


Now, what is the problem that it is proposed a eommission 
will investigate at this time? By public domain we do not 
mean forest land. We do not mean national parks or areas 
withdrawn for specific purposes. We do mean that vast area 
of land owned by the Government and theoretically available 
for entry under the public land laws, an area embracing some 
200,000,000 acres and equal to about eight States the size of 
Pennsylvania or New York, a vast area of land most of which 
is west of the Mississippi River. No longer is the homestead 
law applicable. That law, for practical purposes, has run its 
course, To-day, for the most part, this public domain is valu- 
able as a great watershed. It ought to command the attention 
of every man, woman, and child living in the Mississippi Valley 
interested in flood control, It ought to command the attention 
of every person living in the sections of the country where 
irrigation is practiced. The great value of the remaining public 
land is not for homesteading. The great value is as a water- 
shed area for all the States from the Mississippi west, a water- 
shed that must, if rightly handled, have value for flood control 
and for irrigation in addition to its other values for grazing. 
What is the situation to-day? There is no law under which 
either the State or Federal Government can prevent abuse of 
the public domain. It is being ruined by overgrazing or by 
grazing at improper times. There is no law under which graz- 
ing can be controlled. By overgrazing I do not mean neces- 
sarily that a greater amount of cattle or sheep are permitted 
to graze upon any given area of land than should be allowed, 
although I think it is true; but I mean also the wrongful graz- 
ing by permitting sheep or cattle to go upon and tramp out the 
young grass too early in the spring when the surface is wet, 
or in the fall after heavy rains have begun. 

Let me illustrate. You may take one area of land and control 
the time or season that cattle or sheep may be permitted 
upon it, and take another area and permit its use by the same 
number of.cattle or sheep, without regard to time of grazing, 
and you will find that where cattle and sheep are not per- 
mitted to go until, say, the rainy season is over in the spring 
and required to move off before the rain begins in the fall, the 
land will support a fine ground cover; whereas, on the other 
hand, where there has been no control of grazing as to time 
there will be destruction. > 

My colleague has directed attention to the situation touching 
one of the reclamation projects in New Mexico, the Zuni 
project, a project less than 25 years old, and to-day practically 
destroyed because of the overgrazing ‘and the erosion of the 
watershed upon which the reservoir depends. I could mention 
other projects where great injury is occurring. The Elephant 
Butte project, the Roosevelt project, completed only about 15 
or 18 years, are from 7½ to 9 per cent filled with silt, and 
why? In large part it is because the area known as the water- 
shed above the reservoirs is being permitted to be overgrazed 
and ruined, 

There are great stretches of the public domain over which I 
have. traveled and with which I am familiar in our Western 
States, great areas that not so many years ago were blessed 
with splendid ground cover that to-day, on account of erosion, 
look like “ the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel, 
the prophet.” 

We want to solve the problem. Can it be best solved by State 
control or by Federal control? I have my very definite opin- 
ions, but sentiment is divided in the West. We can not permit 
short-sighted or selfish interests to block solution. t 

It is my own judgment that, all factors being considered, the 
Federal Government should assume the responsibility. This is 
my conclusión for the reason that the great watershed benefit 
of the public domain, which after all is its first and greatest 
benefit to-day, is a something not limited to the State within 
which the land itself is located but belongs to all States into 
which its waters fiow. 

Watersheds and the benefits from watersheds do not know 
State lines. It is not fair for one State to ruin a watershed 
and thus work destruction upon the States lower down, either 
from the standpoint of irrigation or flood control. 

In my judgment we should provide for the appointment of a 
public lands commission. It will be made up of men and women 
from States not primarily interested in the subject matter as 
well as those who are interested. They will investigate and 
they will report to the President and to the Congress, and their 
study will unquestionably arouse public opinion throughout the 
country and in the Congress that will make possible the passage 
of legislation that will do- for the public domain what the 
Roosevelt commission accomplished for the national forests. 

Į yield back the balance of nry time; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly, the: committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
6153 had come to no resolution thereon, 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL FOR SOUTH CAROLINA A 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I have a bill pending before thè 
Committee on World War Veterans” Legislation to build a hos- 
pital in South Carolina. To-day I received a copy of a concur- 
rent resolution passed by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of South Carolina along this line, and I would like 
to place them in the Ryconb as an extension of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in th 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 3 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 

A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ; 

8.865 (H. 956.—Messrs. Nash, Stukes, and Ard): A concurrent 
resoluticn : 

Whereas there are more than 60,000 veterans of the World War 
within the limits of South Carolina; and 

Whereas there is no United States veterans’ hospital located within 
this State; and 

Whereas. there has been appropriated by Congress sufficient funds 
for the erection of a new hospital for veterans of the wars of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the climate of this State is ideal for a general hospital for 
said purpose: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house concurring), That the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau be, and the same is hereby, requested and 
urged to establish a veterans’ general hospital in the State of South 
Carolina; that the sum of $300 is hereby set aside to pay the expenses 
of a committee to be appointed by the State commander of the American 
Legion to present the claim of South Carolina as a place for the erection 
of said hospital. 

That the said sum of $300 be included in the 1930 appropriation bill 
and be paid out for the expenses of said committee on order of the 
State commander of the American Legion. 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to each of the Senators and 
the several Congressmen of South Carolina and their aid requested 
in securing such hospital for South Carolina; that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Veterans’ Bureau. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communication: : 
January 15, 1930, 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, 


My Dran Mr. SPEAKER : Owing to the very great pressure of my other 
work, I tender my resignation from the board of directors of the 
Columbia Hospital for Women. 

I find that it is not possible for me to attend the meetings of the 
board, and it does not seem fair to anyone to remain on the board 
nominally, if I can not be of real use, 

Yours very sineerely, 
Evrrn Novursm Roazrs, 

The SPHAKER. Without objection, accepted. 

To fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. Roarrs 
the Chair appoints the gentlewoman from California [Mrs 
Kann]. 

OF BUSINESS 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, is there any business that will 
come before the House to-morrow before the consideration of - 
the bill H. R. 6153 is resumed? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed there are two special 
orders, which will consume 25 minutes and will take precedence 
over the consideration of this bill. The present occupant was 
not in the chair at the time these orders were made. The Chair 
thinks it will then be in order to go into Committee of the 
Whole for consideration of the bill referred to. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 3392. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River 
m the barion- Pecatu Road between Rhea and Meigs Counties, 

enn. ; an 
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H. R.3655.. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the Clinch River near Kingston, in Roane 
County, Tenn. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 56 
minutes p, m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 


January 24, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr, TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, January 24, „ as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
certain public works at the United States Naval Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.80 a. m.) 


To consider bills concerning aliens from countries of the 
Western Hemisphere immigrating to the United States. 


COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS—SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 2 


(10 a. m.) 


To authorize the Postmaster General to impose demurrage 
charges on undelivered collect-on-delivery parcels (H. R. 1234). 

To authorize the Postmaster General to charge a fee for in- 
quiries made for patrons concerning registered, insured, or 
collect-on-delivery mail, and for postal money orders (H. R. 
5659). 

To extend to Government postal cards the provision for defac- 
ing the stamps on Government-stamped envelopes by mailers 
(H. R. 7395). 

To authorize the Postmaster General to issue additional re- 
ceipts or certificates of mailing to senders of any class of mail 
matter and to fix the fees chargeable therefor (H. R. 8569). 

To authorize the collection of additional postage on insuf- 
ficiently or improperly addressed mail to which directory service 
is accorded (H. R. 8645). 

To authorize the Postmaster General to collect an increased 
charge for return receipts for domestic registered and insured 
mail when such receipts are requested after the mailing of the 
articles (H. R. 8649). 

To authorize the Postmaster General to charge for services 
rendered in disposing of undelivered mail in those cases where 
it is considered proper for the Postal Service to dispose of such 
mail by sale or to dispose of collect-on-delivery mail without col- 
lection of the collect-on-delivery charges or for a greater or less 
amount than stated when mailed (H. R. 8650). 

To authorize the dispatch from the mailing post office of 
metered permit matter of the first class, prepaid at least 2 cents, 
but not fully prepaid, and to authorize the acceptance of third- 
class matter without stamps affixed in such quantities as may 
be prescribed (H. R. 8651). 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 


Deficiency appropriation bill. AL 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 


(10 a. m.) 
Independent offices appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, SUBCOMMITTEE No. IT 
(10 a. m.) 


To provide for the procedure in the trial of certain criminal 
eases by the district courts of the United States (H. R. 1809). 

For the relief of the congested conditions in the Federal courts 
of the United States and conferring jurisdiction on United 
States commissioners to hear pleas of guilty on information 
previously filed by the United States district attorney or his 
deputy, and assess punishment as provided for by law, and pro- 
viding for an appeal by any person aggrieved (H. R. 3139). 

To authorize United States commissioners to hear all com- 
plaints of misdemeanor violations of the law, and for other 
purposes (H. R. 8579). 
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IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To transfer to the Attorney General certain functions in the 
administration of the national prohibition act, to create a bureau 
of prohibition in the Department of Justice, and for other pur- 
poses (H. R. 8574). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

283. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1930, amounting to $3,000,000 (H. Doc. No. 
meee to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

284. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting pro- 
posed draft of a bill for the relief of E. F. Zanetta for damages 
be his truck, amounting to $2,315.32; to the Committee on 

‘aims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 132. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 26. A bill for the ac- 
quisition, establishment, and development of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway along the Potomac from Mount 
Vernon and Fort Washington to the Great Falls, and to provide 
for the acquisition of lands in the District of Columbia and the 
States of Maryland and Virginia requisite to the comprehensive 
park, parkway, and playground system of the National Capital; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 475). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res, 133. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 6. A bill to amend 
the definition of oleomargarine contained in the act entitled, 
“An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regu- 
lating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of 
oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 476). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 8476. 
A bill to authorize a survey of certain lands claimed by the 
Zuni Pueblo Indians, N. Mex., and the issuance of patent there- 
for; without amendment (Rept. No. 485). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DOWELL: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 8559. A 
bill to authorize the incorporated town of Cordova, Alaska, to 
issue bonds for the construction of a trunk sewer system and a 
bulkhead or retaining wall, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 486). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
H. R. 6604, A bill to amend sections 6 and 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 487). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
H. R. 8877. A bill to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 488). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


COMMITTEE ON 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 3256. 
A bill for the relief of David F. Richards, alias David Richards; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 385). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3282. A 
bill to provide for appointing Robert J. Burton, a former field 
clerk, Quartermaster Corps, a warrant officer, United States 
Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 386). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3322. A 
bill for the relief of James Scott; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 387). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3355. 
A bill for the relief of Willard Thompson, deceased; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 388). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 3358 A bill for the relief of Louis Martin; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 389). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3940. A 


H. R. 3359. A bill for the relief of Frederick Sparks; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 390). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H, R. 3360. 
A bill for the relief of Michael Marley; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 391). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3365. A 
bill for the relief of Edward J. Boyle; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 892). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3366. 
A bill for the relief of Patrick J. Langan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 393). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3367. A 
bill for the relief of John Magill; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 394). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 3428. 
A bill for the relief of Rebecca E. Olmsted; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 395). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3445. A 
bill for the relief of Thomas Conlon ; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 396). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3473. 
A bill for the relief of John W. McCulloch; without amendment 
ee No. 897). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 3474. 
A bill for the relief of Alvin H. Tinker; without amendment 
3 No. 398). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3475. 
A bill for the relief of Walter Malone; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 399). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3476. 
A bill for the relief of Alfred O. Huestis; without amendment 
(Rept, No. 400). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3555. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas Heard; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 401). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3556. A 
bill for the relief of Mabel L. Brown; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 402). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3564. A 
bill for the relief of John T. O'Neil; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 403). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 3692. 
A bill for the relief of George Press; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 404). Referred to the Committee of the Whole Honse. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3694. A 
bill for the relief of Bert H. Libbey, alias Burt H. Libbey ; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 405). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3723. 
A bill for the relief of Samuel J. D. Marshall; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 406). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 3730. A 
bill for the relief of Ralph H. Lasher, whose name appears in 
the Army records as Ralph C. Lasher; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 407). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3769. 
A bill for the relief of James W. Smith; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 408). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of MDlinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 3772. A bill for the relief of Thomas M. Richardson; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 409). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3816. A 
bill for the relief of James M. Pierce; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 410). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3932. 
A bill for the relief of Wiliam W. Woodruff; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 411). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


bill for the relief of George Pettit; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 412). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4299. A 
bill for the relief of the widow of Warren V. Howard; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 413). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4648. A 
bill for the relief of Louis Vauthier and Francis Dohs; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 414). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4876. A 
bill for the relief of Joseph Bratten; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 415). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5006. A 
bill for the relief of William Perkins; without amendment 
ieee No. 416). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5460, 
A bill for the relief of Daniel Hickey; without amendment 
et No. 417). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

use, 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5524. 
A bill for the relief of T. J. Hillman; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 418). 1 to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SP S: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5871. A 
bill for the relief of the widow of Ephriam E. Page; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 419). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5956. A 
bill for the relief of Henry E. Williams; without amendment 
Mt No. 420). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6090. 
A bill for the relief of Oliver Ellison; without amendment 
12 No. 421). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6358. A 
bill for the relief of Nelson King; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 422). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS : Committee on Military Affairs. H. R.6469. A 
bill for the relief of William H. Murphy; without amendment 
88 No. 423). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6477. A 
bill for the relief of William Mullins; without amendment 
oe No. 424). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6478. A 
bill for the relief of David E. Goodwin; without amendment 
(aop No. 425). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. t 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6479. A 
bill for the relief of Kennedy F. Foster; without amendment 
heer No. 426). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6480. 
A bill for the relief of Virgil W. Roberts; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 427). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6544. A 
bill for the relief of Francis J. Moore; without amendment 
1 5 No. 428). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6698. A 
bill for the relief of Joseph W. Jones; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 429). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7065. 
A bill for the relief of Samuel Slis; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 480). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7176. A 
bill for the relief of Edward Looby; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 481). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7302. A 
bill for the relief of Jeremiah F. Mahoney; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 482). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7321. 
A bill for the relief of Ernest C. Silvers; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 433). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7333. 
A bill for the relief of Allen Nichols; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 434). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 293. 
A bill for the relief of James Albert Couch, alias Albert Couch ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 485). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 487. 
A bill for the relief of Edward A. Burkett; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 436). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 504. A 
bill for the relief of James Earl Briggman; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 437). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 506. 
A bill for the relief of Patrick P. Riley; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 438). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H, R. 546. A 
bill to correct the military record of Sylvester DeForest; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 439). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 547, A 
bill to correct the military record of Charles B. Holmes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 440). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 553. 
A bill for the relief of First Lieut. Frank Z. Pirkey; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 441). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 656. A 
bill for the relief of George Caldwell; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 442). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 759. A bill to correct the military record of Jordan Kid- 
well; with amendment (Rept. No. 443). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 787. 
A bill for the relief of Peter Guilday; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 444). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 795. A 
bill to correct the military record of Malcolm Allen; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 445). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H.R. 1052. A 
bill to provide hospitalization for Leroy Wilbur Abbott; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 446). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 1053. A 
bill for the relief of Jacob Scott; with amendment (Rept. No. 
447). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1054. A 
bill for the relief of Lewis W. Crain; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 448). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 1163. A bill to correct the military record of Thomas 
Spurrier; with amendnrent (Rept. No. 449). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 1164. A bill to correct the military record of John W. 
Siple; with amendment (Rept. No. 450). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 465. A 
bill for the relief of John H. Lawler; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 451). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PRITCHARD: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
670. A bill for the relief of James D. Poteet; with amendment 
(Rept No. 452). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1309. 
A bill for the relief of James C. Simmons, alias James C. Whit- 
lock; with amendment (Rept. No. 453). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1343. 
A bill for the relief of Lucius K. Osterhout; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 454). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1487. 
A bill to correct the military record of Frank Fowler; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 455). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1575. 
A bill for the relief of Anthony Schartzenberger; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 456). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 1610. 
A bill for the relief of Norman Dombris; with amendment 
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(Rept. No. 457). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1612. A 
bill for the relief of Joseph Hines; with amendment (Rept. No. 
458). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1614. A 
bill to correct the military record of Charles Ebin Campbell, 
alias Ebin Campbell; with amendment (Rept. No. 459). Re 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 1722. A bill to correct the military record of William 
Estes; with amendment (Rept. No. 460). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1781. 
A bill to correct the military record of Vernon S. Ross; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 461). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2732. 
A bill to correct the military record of Lawrence Fisher; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 462). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 2774. 
A bill to correct the military record of John Dewitt Marvin; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 463). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3260. 
A bill to correct the military record of Alfred G. V. Meldahl; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 464). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3264. 
A bill to correct the military record of John G. Wiest; with 
amendment (Rept, No. 465). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3284. 
A bill to correct the military record of James William Cole; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 466). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 3357. A bill for the relief of Thomas J. Gardner; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 467). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3521. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas A. McGuirk; with amendment 
Pe No. 468). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3790. 
A bill for the relief of Christopher Cott; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 469). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
4565. A bill for the relief of John M. King; with amendment 
or No. 470). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. SPHAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5728. 
A bill for the relief of Frederick Leininger; with amendment 
Cet No. 471). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
5902. A bill granting an honorable discharge to S. W. Greer; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 472). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 7144. A bill for the relief of Francis L. Sexton; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 473). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8258. 
A bill for the relief of Edward Tigh; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 474). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. DOWELL: Committee on the Territories, H. R. 645. 
A bill for the relief of Lyma Van Winkle; with amendment 
(ROR No. 477). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. DOWELL: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 3200. 
A bill for the relief of Bessie Blaker; with amendment (Rept, 
No. 478). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOWELL: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 6070. 
A bill for the relief of J. B. Burford & Co., Morris Construction 
Co., Alaska Electric Light & Power Co., John Harris, and mem- 
bers of the Alaska Territorial Legislature, eighth session; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 479). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. DOWELL: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 6071. 
A bill for the relief of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States; 
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without amendment (Rept. No. 480). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8854. A 
bill for the relief of William Taylor Coburn; with amendment 
oe No. 481). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8855. A 
bill for the relief of John W. Bates; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 482). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN; Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8930. 
A bill for the relief of Dennis H. Sullivan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 483). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. DOWELL: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 8958. 
A bill for the relief of certain employees of the Alaska Railroad; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 484). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R, 1936) for the relief of Kate W. Milward; Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 7290) for the adjudication and determination 
of the claims arising under the extension by the Commissioner 
of Patents of the patent granted to Frederick G. Ransford and 
Peter Low as assignees of Marcus P. Norton, No. 25036, August 
9, 1859; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 156) authorizing the Post- 
master General to make a just and equitable compensation for 
the past use in the Postal Service of a certain invention and 
device for the postmarking of mail packages and for the more 
permanent cancellation of postage stamps during the time the 
said device was in use by the Post Office Department, not ex- 
ceeding or going beyond the life of the letters patent thereon; 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9037) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the 
Jefferson Memorial Association of St. Louis, Mo., the ship’s bell, 
plaque, war record, name plate, and silver service of the cruiser 
Charleston that is now, or may be, in his custody; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 9038) granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of New York to reconstruct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the West 
Branch of the Delaware River at or near Beerston, N. X.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9039) 
regulating repair work on any vessel of the United States Navy ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 9040) to author- 
ize the appointment of reporters in the court of the United 
States in the Territory of Hawaii, and to fix their duties and 
compensation ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9041) to pro- 
vide for the payment of the sum of $1,000 to mothers and 
widows of those in the military and naval forces who died 
during the World War, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. RUTH PRATT: A bill (H. R. 9042) to provide books 
for the adult blind ; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 9043) granting pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the World War, and 
to certain widows, minor children, and helpless children of such 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 9044) to amend section 4 of the 
act of March 3, 1927, granting pensions to certain soldiers who 
served in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9045) for the appointment of 
two additional associate justices to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 9046) to amend the 
fourth paragraph of section 13 of the Federal reserye act as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R; 9047) granting 
increase of pension to widows and dependent children of 
Spanish-American War, Philippine insurrection, and Chinese 
relief expedition veterans by amending section 356 of title 38, 
chapter 7, entitled “War with Spain, Philippine insurrection, 
and Chinese Boxer rebellion,” ete., of United States Statutes at 
Large, volume 44, part I; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9048) granting certain land 
in the Coos Head Military Reservation, in the State of Oregon, 
to the University of Oregon for scientific and educational pur- 
poses, and to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Secretary of War to grant the use of the Coos Head Military 
Reservation, in the State of Oregon, to the cities of Marshfield 
and North Bend, Oreg., both being municipal corporations, for 
park purposes,” and declaring null and void a grant of the 
Secretary of War made in accordance with said act; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 9049) to transfer the admin- 
istration of the affairs of Federal intermediate credit banks to 
the Federal Farm Board; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 9050) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States 
in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Roads, 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 9051) to aid in the 
e of State parks; to the Committee on the Public 

8. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 9052) authorizing an annual 
appropriation to the Braille Institute of America (Inc.) for the 
Purpose of manufacturing and furnishing embossed books and 
periodicals for the blind and designating the conditions upon 
which the same may be used, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 9053) to create in the 
Treasury Department a bureau of narcotics, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9054) to further carry into effect the 
International Convention for the Suppression of the Abuse of 
Opium and Other Drugs, signed at The Hugue on January 23, 
1912, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 227) 
authorizing the erection of a Federal reserve branch building 
in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa.; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 

By Mr. STEAGALL; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 228) for 
the relief of farmers and fruit growers in the storm and flood- 
stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of: Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9055) for the relief of 
Charles H. Kurtz; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 9056) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Roum; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 9057) for the relief of 
Henry T. Paton; to the Committee on Claims, : 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 9058) for the relief of F. A. 
Brady (Inc.); to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9059) for the relief of the heirs of the 
late Frank J. Simmons; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BUCKBEH; A bill (H. R. 9060) for the relief of 
Michael H. Lorden; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9061) for the relief of Charles Samuelson; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9062) for the relief of John August John- 
son; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9068) for the relief of Ross P. Beckstrom 
Co.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9064) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Sipe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 9065) to reimburse Damp- 
skib Aktieselshap Roskva, owners of the steamship Roskva, for 
damage to said vessel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 9066) granting a pension to 
Mary E. S. Hardenbrook; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 9067) for the re- 
lief of Jay S. Mott; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


— 
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By Mr. FORT: A bill (H. R. 9068) for the relief of Thomas 
A. McGurk; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 9069) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Agnes Axson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9070) for the relief of William Fisher; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9071) for the relief of Samuel David 
Singer; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9072) for the relief of Thomas F. Kenny; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 9073) granting a pension to 
Lulia M. Warder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 9074) for the relief of Atha- 
nasios Metaxiotis; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9075) for the relief of the Federation Bank 
& Trust Co. of New York, N. Y.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9076) for the relief of Steadman Martin; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9077) for the relief of Frank Guelfi; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9078) for the relief of Rudolph Poneyacs ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9079) for the relief of Charles C. J. Wirz; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9080) for the relief of Juan Anorbe; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 9081) granting a pension to 
Anna Whitney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 9082) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen S. Elliott; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 9083) to 
provide for examination and survey of Pawtucket River, R. I.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 9084) authorizing refunds to 
certain railroads of interest erroneously collected on account of 
overpayments under sections 209 and 212 of the transportation 
act, 1920, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9085) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9086) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura H. Broughton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 9087) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Orilla Hommell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9088) granting an increase of pension to 
Anastasia Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 9089) granting a pen- 
sion to Lillian Hard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 9090) granting 
an increase of pension to Louis Reeves; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9091) for the relief of the Midwood Park 
Property Owners’ Association; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9092) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam Bardel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 9093) granting a pension to 
Lillah J, Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9094) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellie A. Budd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9095) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella Banks Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9096) granting a pension to Catherine 
McAnally; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9097) granting a pension to Patrick James 
McGrath; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9098) granting a pension to Frank Lawler; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 9099) granting a pension 
to Cora Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 9100) granting an in- 
8 of pension to Augusta Letzgus; to the Committee on 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3463. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of W. L. Garrett and 
other citizens of Taylor County, W. Va., urging speedy consid- 
eration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to Spanish-American vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3464. Also, petition of M. O. Stroske and other citizens of 
Wheeling, Ohio County, W. Va., urging favorable action on 
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Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates 
of pension to the veterans of the Spanish-American War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3465. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of Local Union No, 530, 
American Federation of Musicians, of Sandusky, Ohio, favoring 
the Army bands act; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3466. By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of voters of Coffee County, 
Tenn., urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, which provide increased rates of pen- 
sion for the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3467, By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted by the National 
Guard Association of the United States, indorsing the findings 
contained in the interdepartmental report dealing with the pay 
of personnel of the armed seryices of the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3468. Also, resolution adopted at a meeting of the Linnaean 
Society of New York, unanimously favoring the bill to extend 
2 to the American eagle; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

8469. Also, resolution adopted by the New York State Fish, 
Game, and Forest League, indorsing the principle of the Engle- 
bright forest fire bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3470. Also, resolution adopted by the New York State Fish, 
Game, and Forest League, that, “ Whereas the Federal Govern- 
ment will spend $10,000,000 for the establishment of permanent 
game refuges, therefore be it resolved that the New York State 
Fish, Game, and Forest League requests that the vast popula- 
tion of New York State be considered equitably in the alloca- 
tion of these funds”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3471. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of citizens of Stevens Point, 
Wis., favoring the passage of House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3472. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Homer Huntington 
and 52 other citizens of Milan, Ind., asking that Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562 be given early consideration and passed 
by both Houses and thereby making it a law; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3473. By Mr. COYLE: Petition of 34 citizens of Bethlehem 
and Freemansburg, Northampton County, Pa., favoring the en- 
actment into law of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8474. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition signed by 73 residents of 
Buffalo, N. Y., urging speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8475. Also, petition signed by 22 residents of Niagara Falls, 
N. V., urging speedy consideration and passage of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3476. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition of 19 residents 
of Arizona, urging favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3477. By Mr. DYER: Petition of citizens of St. Louis, urging 
the passage of House bill 3493, providing for the immediate 
payment to veterans of the face value of their adjusted-service 
certificates ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3478. By Mr. ESTEP: Petition of Gen. Willis J. Hulings 
Camp, No, 77, Unitel Spanish War Veterans, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
urging passage of retirement bill; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

3479. By Mr. FISHER: Petition of certain residents of 
Memphis, Tenn., urging the passage of House bill 2562, provid- 
ing for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish-American 
War: to the Committee on Pensions. 

3480. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of numerous citizens of 
King County, Wash., indorsing legislation for increased pensions 
for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3481. By Mr. HESS: Petition of various citizens of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, urging speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3482. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of John Roche, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., and 45 other residents of that city, asking for 
increase for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3483. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of numerous residents 
of Jefferson County, Ala., in behalf of more liberal pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8484. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Resolution of Trades and 
Labor Council of La Crosse, Wis., favoring legislation increas- 
ing pensions of veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil 
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War and yeterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3485. Also, petition of citizens of Monroe County, Wis., favor- 
ing legislation increasing pensions of veterans and widows of 
veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3486. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Resolution by administra- 
tive council of the general faculty of the University of Texas, 
favoring importation free of duty of apparatus, chemicals, and 
other materials used for educational and scientific purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3487. Also, petition of 61 citizens of Thornton, Limestone 
County, Tex., favoring House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, 
providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3488. By Mr. KEMP: Petition of certain citizens of Bogalusa, 
La., favoring House bill 2562, the Spanish War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

3489. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition signed by citizens of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., requesting immediate and favorable considera- 
tion on legislation for increase of pension rates for veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3490. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 67 residents of 
Humboldt County, Calif., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing increased pensions for Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3491. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of H. M. Lewis and other 
citizens of Roundup and vicinity, favoring increased rates of 
pension for yeterans of the Spanish-American War, widows of 
veterans, and orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3492. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of 72 citizens 
of Canton, Ohio, favoring increased pensions for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3493. Also, petition of 14 citizens of Canton, Ohio, favoring 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3494. Also, petition of 75 citizens of West Salem, Ohio, favor- 
ing increased pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3495. Also, petition of 12 citizens of Creston, Ohio, favoring 
increased pensions for veterans of the Spanish War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3496. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Thomas J. Rhoads, J. F. 
Wells, Lee Brown, Paul Vance, Mrs. Henry Hudson, James 
Richardson, Nettie Forrest, Jack Simpson, John Greer, and 91 
other citizens of Granby, Mo., urging the support of Congress 
in behalf of increased rates of pensions for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3497. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of sundry citizens of Bethel, 
Bridgeport, Danbury, Redding, and Redding Ridge, in the State 
of Connecticut, favoring legislation to increase the pensions of 
veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3498. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of residents of Seattle, 
Wash., indorsing and urging passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3499. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Butler County, Ky., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3500. Also, petitions of Logan County, Ky., and third con- 
gressional district o* Kentucky, urging passage of House bill 
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2562, providing for increased rates of pension to men who served 
in the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3501. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of M. C. Staed and 
47 other voters of St. Louis, Mo., urging the passage of House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8502. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the New 
York State Fish, Game, and Forest League, for the establish- 
ment by the Government of a refuge for the extreme western 
section of New York; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3503. Also, petition of the National Guard Association of the 
United States, office of the secretary, Municipal Building, New 
York City, favoring the passage of the increased pay bill for 
the armed forces of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

3504, Also, petition of James M. Motley, 114 Liberty Street, 
New York City; Jules Breuchaud, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York City; and Mrs. Paul C. Ranson, Miami, Fla., all favoring 
the passage of the bald eagle protection bill (H. R. 7994); to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

8505. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of citizens of Ingram, Wis., 
indorsing radio station KWKH and W. K. Henderson, its 
owner and operator; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

3506. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of Thorwald 
Lungberg, Dr. Walter E. Davies, Carrie E. Spaid, Orville A, 
Warfield, Rev. E. H. Peterson, W. S. Decker, and other residents 
of Columbia County, N. Y., urging legislation to increase the 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3507. By Mr. RANSLEY: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., urging Congress for the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3508. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Neelyville, Butler County, Mo., urging increased pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8509, By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: Petition of 61 citizens 
of Wayne County, W. Va., asking that Congress approve pension 
legislation for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3510. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of C. A. Ford and 51 others, 
of Waldo, Kans., for an increase in pension for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3511. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents of 
Belding and Greenville, Mich., urging legislation to increase the 
pensions of veterans of the Civil War and veterans’ widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3512. By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: Petition of citi- 
zens of Camden, N. J., and vicinity, urging favorable action on 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting increased pensions 
to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

8513. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of the 
council of the city of Wheeling, W. Va., urging Congress to enact 
law directing the President of the United States to proclaim 
October 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s memorial day, for 
the observance and commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, Reyolutionary War hero; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

8514. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of citizens of Hammond, Ind., 
asking for legislation increasing rates of pensions for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 


